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MISCELLANEOUS  AND  LEXICOGRAPHICAL. 


MASK. 


MASK,®.  Fr.  masquer,  masque;  It. 

, Mass,  n.  | matcher  arc,  maschera  ; Sp. 

Ma'bker.  | mascara;  Fr.  masquerade ; II. 

Ma'&kf.ry,  ^ mascheraia ; Sp.  mascara.  The 

Ma'skeradk,  or  [ Etymologists  have  written  large- 
Ma'kquerade,  n.  | ly  and  elaborately  upon  thi* 
Ma'rquerader.  J word,  especially  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  Klymnlogique  de  la  Langve  Pranqoite  of 
Menage  ; all  very  unsatisfactorily.  See  them.  Salma- 
sius  from  the  Gr.  fimtneanta,  (Jascitium.)  larva,  worn  to 
avoid  fascination.  Martinius,  (in  ®.  Masca,)  from  the 
D.  match,,  a net,  to  veil  the  face.  Menage  and  Skinner 
from  the  Arabic  mascara,  sport,  jest,  or  joke.  See  also 
Matke  in  Wachter.  Martinius  alone  approaches  to  pro- 
bability, and  requires  no  more  in  confirmation  than  the 
historiod  feet,  that  Masks  were  originally  of  network. 
See  his  Lexicon  Philolagicutn. 

A mask  is  applied,  first,  to  a visor  or  cover  to  the 
face,  worn  to  disguise  it ; an  entertainment  at  which  the 
parties  wore  such  masks;  generally,  an  entertainment  or 
revelry : consequentially,  a disguise  or  concealment. 


And  all  the  worthy  dwelling  emuronn 
Young,  fresh,  and  lusty  he  gadrid  to  the  town, 

Maohewed  his  wala  and  his  tourea. 

Lidyate.  The  Story  of  Thebe*,  part  iii.  p.  593- 
Thu*  in  the  met  of  my  conceit, 

I masked  still  among  the  sort 
Of  auch  as  fed  vpon  the  bayte, 

That  Cupid*  l aide  for  his  disport?. 

Fneertasne  doctors.  The  Lever  (bat  once  disdained  Lame,  Sfc. 


Some  haoe  1 sene  ere  this,  fel  boldiie  come  daunce  in  a skuAc, 
whoae  dauocing  became  theym  ao  well,  that  yf  theyr  vysoun  had 
bewne  of  theyr  facet,  shame  would®  not  haue  suffrml  theym  to  act 
forth  a foots. 

Str  Thomas  More ■ Work**,  fol  1039.  Aumuere  to  the  Powtomed 
Bob,,  Sfc, 

VOL.  XXV. 


Cam*  them  to  he  drprehended  and  tak#  and  their  maskers  taken 
of  and  tlxryr  htpocriaie  to  he  dynrouered.  MASK. 

Sir  Thamat  More,  Market,  fol.  758.  The  Second  Pori  of  the  Gw- 
futation  of  Tyndall, 

Yet  wrote  he  at  an  other  tyroe  to  pone  Zachary,  to  see  the  mani- 
fesl  ahusyons  of  Ron*  reformed,  specially  theyr  m askynyc*  in  the 
night  after  tbs  Pagan's  manner. 

Bale.  Enghtk  VoUxrie*,  part  i.  p.  60. 

After  whom  rearcht  a jolly  company, 

In  manner  of  a mnske,  enranged  orderly. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  hook  tit  can.  1 2. 

One  time  the  king  can*  sodainly  thither  in  a miM*r  with  a down 
wioiim  all  in  garments  like  sheepehearda 

Slow.  Henry  Fill.  Anno  1516. 

And,  when  they  evasi,  it  gmn  again  to  play 

The  whiles  the  maskers  marched  forth  in  trim  army. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qoeene,  hook  iii.  can.  12. 

So  Demetrius  threw  aside  hi*  masker's  habit,  and  attiring  him* 
self  poorly,  did  fearfully  steal  away  out  of  his  own  ciunp. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  iv  ch.  fii.  see  7.  fol.  530- 
Mac.  Wee'l  first  thank  heauen 

And  then  wee’l  tee  some  saontrry. 

Nobbes.  The  Unfortunate  Mother.  K .1. 

If  it  wem  bnt  wnt  math-house,  wherein  a glorious  (though 
momentary)  shtow  were  In  be  presented,  neither  white  staves  nor 
halbert*  could  keep  you  out 

Bishop  Hall,  Contemplation*,  book  iv. 

And  seen  of  life's  delights  the  last  extreme*. 

I found  all  but  a rone  hedg’d  with  a brier, 

A naught,  a thought,  a masgurmde  of  dreams. 

Drummond.  Urania,  st  2. 

A bird’s  was  proper,  yet  he  scorns  to  wear 
Any  but  that  which  might  hi*  thunder  bear. 

Duwn  with  his  wosywenu/uiy  wings  he  flies 
And  bear*  the  little  Trojan  to  the  skip*. 

CroxalL  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  K. 

But  the  battery  raised  for  the  demolition  of  both  [the  kingdom 
and  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ]  wav  masked  with  such  an  hypocrisy 
as  the  world  never  saw  before,  nor  (U  is  to  be  hoped)  will  ever  see 
again.  Home.  Work*,  ?ol.  v.  p.  132.  Dtocmrr **  9. 
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MASK.  — * Meanwhile  ihe  face 

* — y — * (!<incfultt  the  moid  lethargic  with  a ww* 

Of  deep  deliberation,  a*  the  man 

Were  Uuk’d  to  the  full  •rtieiigth,  absorb'd  and  lost. 

Com'per.  'the  Talk,  book  if. 

What  if  I (five  a tnasguermit  ? — I will. 

But  how  ? aye,  there’*  the  rub*  {pew ting)  I’ve  got  my  cue  : 

The  world"#  a mufonw/r/  the  mutkrri  you.  you,  yon. 

CMtmi/h.  Epilogue  to  the  Cvmtdg  of  the  Sitters. 

The  dreadful  mntqnemder,  thus  equipt. 

Out-sallies  on  adventures. 

Young.  The  Cumplatnl.  Nijfkt  5. 

Origin.  Masks,  the  most  brilliant  anti  imaginative  among 

all  the  entertainments  of  our  ancestors,  are  traced  with 
much  probability  to  the  Religious  Processions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  which  various  Scriptural  characters 
were  frequently  represented,  not  without  some  occa- 
sional tinge  of  burlesque  solemnity.  The  transition 
from  the  original  purpose  to  one  of  mere  amusement 
may  be  easily  conceived,  and  the  Mask,  or,  as  we 
Macquc  should  rather  call  it  in  its  infancy,  the  Masquerade,  in 
miIm.  order  to  distinguish  it  from  that  lofty  species  of  Drama 
into  which  it  ultimately  ripened,  very  early  became  a 
prevalent  fashion  among  the  Princes  and  Nobles  of 
Europe.  In  our  own  History  we  are  told  by  Hall  and 
Holiushcd  that  the  conspirators  in  the  assassination 
plot  against  Henry'  IV.,  in  1400,  intended  “to  have 
set  upon  the  King  in  the  CssteU  of  Windsore,  under 
colour  of  a Maske,  or  Mum  meric,  and  so  to  have  de- 
spatched him  :*  but  the  expressions  of  the  authority  which 
they  cite  by  no  means  bear  the  Chroniclers  out  in  those 
words  by  which  they  have  rendered  them ; for  Thomas  of 
Wulsingham  says  no  more  than  sub  simulation?  ludorum 
nalalitiorum , (ap.  Cambdeni  Anglira,  p.  302,)  and  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  those  sports  were  Masks. 
At  a later  period,  however,  Holinshcd  has  afforded 
numerous  accounts  of  these  diversions.  The  Court  of 
ilinry  Henry  VIII.,  before  the  Tyrant’s  sanguinary  licentious- 
\ III.  ness  had  deluged  it  with  blood,  presented  many  of 
these  gorgeous  Spectacles  ; and  the  earliest  of  which  we 
read  occurred  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  not  long 
before  the  ill-fated  Katharine  of  x\rrugon  was  delivered 
of  his  first-born  Henry.  On  the  14th  of  November, 
1510,  after  Justs  ul  Richmond,  the  King  banqueted 
some  strongersfrom  the  Emperor’s  Court  and  the  Am- 
bassadors from  Spain  ; and  after  supper,  having  willed 
them  to  retire  into  the  Queen’s  chamber,  himself  and 
fifteen  others  changed  their  dresses,  and  “apparelled  ill 
Almaine  jackets  of  crimsin  and  purple  sattin  with  long 
quartered  sleeves  and  hosen  of  the  same  sute,  their 
bonnets  of  white  vcluet,  wrapped  in  flat  gold  of  da- 
maske,  with  visards  and  white  plumes,  came  in  with  a 
mummerie ; and  after  a certeine  time  that  they  had 
plaied  with  theQueene  and  the  strangers,  they  departed. 
Then  suddenlie  entered  six  minstrels,  richtie  apparelled, 
plaieng  on  their  instruments;  and  then  followed  fbure- 
teene  persons,  gentlemen,  all  apparelled  in  yellow  sat- 
tin, cut  like  Almains,  bearing  torches.  After  them  came 
six  disguised  in  w hilc  sattin  and  gr£ene,  embrodered  and 
set  with  letters  and  ca&tels  of  fine  gold  in  bullion  ; the 
garments  were  of  strange  fashion,  with  also  strange  cuts, 
eucrie  cut  knit  with  points  of  fine  gold,  and  tassels  of 
the  same,  their  hosen  cut  and  tied  in  likewise,  their 
bonnets  of  cloth  of  siluer  woond  w ith  gold.  The  first  of 
these  six  was  the  King,  the  Earle  of  Essex,  Charles 
Brandon,  Sir  Edward  Howard,  Sir  Thomas  Kucuct, 
and  Sir  Henrie  Guildford. 

“ Then  port  of  the  gentlemen  bearing  torches  de- 


parted and  shortlie  returned,  after  whom  came  in  six  M ASK, 
ladies,  apparelled  ill  garments  of  crimsin  sattin  eui-  'v— v— ' 
brodered  and  trauersed  with  cloth  of  gold,  ait  in  pome- 
graimls  and  yokes,  stringed  after  the  fashion  of 
Spaine.  Then  the  said  six  men  dansed  with  these  six 
ladies : and  after  that  they  hod  dunned  a season,  the 
ladies  took  off  the  men’s  visors,  whereby  they  were 
knowen : whereof  the  Qulenc  and  the  strangers  much 
praised  the  King,  and  ended  the  pastime.**  (iii.  557.  Ed. 

1808.) 

The  Pageant,  a show  derived  more  immediately  from 
Chivalry,  is  strikingly  intermixed  with  the  Masquerade  in 
the  next  entertainment  which  we  shall  notice  as  described 
by  Hall,  (ad  ann.  1512,)  from  w hom  Holinshed  has 
borrowed  it  with  a lew  slight  verbal  alterations. 

“ The  Kyng  this  verc  kept  the  feast  of  Christinas  at 
Grenewiche  wher  was  such  ubundaunce  of  viides  serued, 
to  all  comers  of  any  honest  behauor,  as  hath  been  fewe 
times  seen.  And  against  New  yews  night,  was  made  in 
the  halle  a castle,  gates,  towers,  and  dungion,  garnished 
with  artilerie,  and  weapons  after  the  moste  warlike 
fashion  ; and  on  the  frount  of  the  castle  wus  written  le 
Furtresse  dangerus , ami  within  the  castle  were  vi.  ladies, 
clothed  in  russet  satin,  laide  all  ouer  with  leues  of  golde, 
and  eucry  owde  knit  with  laces  of  blewe  silke  and  golde. 

On  their  heddes,  covfcs,  and  cappes  all  of  gold. 

“ After  this  castle  hail  been  caried  about  the  hal,  and 
the  Queue  had  beheld  it,  in  came  the  Kyng  with  fiue 
other,  appareled  in  coates,  the  one  halle  of  russet  satyn, 
spangled  with  spangel*  of  fine  gold,  the  other  hnlfe 
riche  clothe  of  gold,  on  their  heddes  capjH?s  of  russet 
satin,  embroudered  with  workes  of  fine  gold  bullio. 

These  vi.  assaulted  the  castle,  the  ladies  seyng  them  so 
lustie  and  coragious,  wer  content  to  solace  with  them, 
and  vpon  further  communicackm,  to  veld  the  castle,  and 
so  thei  came  doune  and  daunecd  a long  space.  And 
after  the  ladies  led  the  knightes  into  the  castle,  and  then 
the  castle  sodainly  vanished  out  of  their  sightes, 

'•  On  the  daie  of  the  Epiphanic  at  night,  the  Kyng 
with  a xi.  other  were  disguised,  after  the  maner  of  Italic, 
called  a Maske,  a thyng  not  seen  afore  in  Englande  ; 
thei  were  appareled  in  garmentca  long  and  brode, 
wrought  all  with  gold,  with  visers  and  cappes  of  gold, 
and  after  the  banket  doen,  these  Maskers  came  in,  with 
sixe  gentlemen  disguised  in  Rilke,  bearing  stafle  torches, 
and  desired  the  ladies  to  dauncc,  some  were  content, 
and  some  that  knewe  the  fashion  of  it  refused,  because  it 
was  not  a thyng  commonly  seen.  And  after  thei 
daunced  Btid  commoned  together,  as  the  fashion  of  the 
Maske  is,  thei  tooke  their  leant  and  departed,  and  so 
did  the  Quene,  and  all  the  ladies.’’ 

In  like  manner,  without  reciting  the  costume,  wc  may 
state  that  on  New  Year’s  night  four  years  afterwards, 
the  King,  accompanied  by  three  noblemen  and  four 
laities,  in  rich  and  strange  apparel,  which  much  pleased 
the  Queen,  came  into  her  chandler  “ with  great  light  of 
torches,  and  danced  a great  season,  and  tiieu  put  olf 
their  visors,  and  were  all  well  knowne,  and  then  the 
Queene  hartilie  thanked  the  King’s  grace  for  her  good- 
lie  pastime  and  disport.*’ 

Hitherto  the  Maskers  appear  only  to  have  danced  fbat 
without  any  approach  to  histrionic  representation,  and  chft* 
entirely  in  dumb  show,  but  at  a banquet  given  to  some 
Ambassadors  from  France  on  the  8th  of  October,  1519, 
an  advauce  appears  made  towards  dramatic  exhibition. 

“ At  night  they  were  brought  into  the  hall,  where 
was  a rocke  lull  of  all  maner  of  stones,  verie  artitkdallie 
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MASK,  made,  and  on  the  top  stood  fine  tree*,  the  first  an  oliue 
•v- «•**  tree,  on  which  hanged  a shield  of  the  armes  of  the 
church  of  Home  ; the  second  a pine-apple  tree,  with  the 
armes  of  the  Einpcrour ; the  third  a rosier,  with  the 
armes  of  England  ; the  fourth  a brunch  of  1 *1  lies,  bear- 
ing the  armes  of  F ranee ; and  the  fift  a poraegranat 
tree,  bearing  the  armes  of  Spaine : in  token  that  all 
these  fiue  potentate  were  ioined  togitber  in  one  league 
against  the  enimies  of  Chris les  faith. 

**  In  and  vpon  the  middest  of  the  rockc  sate  a foire 
ladie,  richlie  apparelled  with  a dolphin  in  hir  lap.  In 
this  rncke  were  ludies  and  gentlemen  apparelled  in 
crimsin  sattin,  couered  ouer  with  flourcs  of  purple  sattin, 
embrodered  vpon  with  wrethes  of  gold,  knit  togither 
with  goldeu  laces,  and  on  euerie  floure  a hart  of  gold 
mooning.  The  ladies  apparell  was  after  the  fashion  of 
lude,  with  kerchifes  of  picasance,  hatched  with  fine  gold, 
and  set  with  letters  of  Greeke  in  gold  of  bullion ; and 
the  edges  of  their  kerchifes  were  garnished  with  hang- 
ing perle.  These  gentlemen  and  ladies  sat  on  the  nether 
part  of  the  rocke,  and  out  of  a caue  in  the  said  rncke 
came  tcu  knights,  armed  at  all  points,  and  fought  to- 
gither a fairc  tournie.  And  when  they  were  seuered 
and  departed,  the  disguisors  descended  from  the  rucke, 
and  dunsed  a great  space  ; and  suddenlie  the  rocke 
mooued  and  recciued  the  disguisors,  and  immediatlie 
closed  againe.  Then  entered  a person  culled  Report, 
apparelled  in  crimsin  sattin  full  of  toongs,  sitting  on  a 
flieng  home  with  wings  and  feet  of  gold  called  Pe- 
gasus. This  person  in  French  declared  the  ntening  of 
the  rorke,  the  tries,  and  the  touruie.*1  (Ilolinslicd,  ut 
tup.  633  ) 

In  1520,  during  the  negotiations  for  the  delivery  of 
Tournay  to  Francis  I.,  divers  young  gentlemen  of 
England  who  remained  in  the  French  Court,  “with  the 
French  King  rode  dailie  dhguutd  through  Paris  throw- 
ing egges,  stones,  and  other  foolish  trifles  at  the  people.” 
These  plainly  were  mere  Carnival  frolics.  But  they  were 
Masquerades  which  Henry  exhibited  to  the  hostages 
who  hail  been  delivered  to  him  for  assurance  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Treaty  by  the  French,  first  at  Greenwich 
ami  uflerwards  at  Havering  in  the  Bower. 

" The  King  vsed  famiiiarlie  these  foure  hostages, 
and  on  the  seuenth  duie  of  Maie  prepared  a disguising, 
and  caused  his  great  chamber  at  Greenwich  to  be  staged, 
and  gTeat  lights  to  be  set  on  pillors  that  were  gilt,  with 
basins  gilt,  and  the  roofe  was  couered  with  blue  sattin 
set  full  of  presses  of  fine  gold  aud  flowers : and  vndor 
was  written  Jammcs,  the  meaning  whereof  was,  that 
the  flower  of  youth  could  not  be  oppressed.  Into  this 
chamber  came  the  King,  ami  the  (Jueene,  with  the 
hostages,  and  there  was  a goodlie  coinedie  of  Plautus 
plaied ; and  that  doone,  there  entered  into  the  chamber 
eight  ladies  in  blacke  veluet  bordered  about  with  gold, 
with  hoopes  from  the  wast  downeward,  and  slecues 
rufFcd  and  plited  at  the  elbow,  and  plaine  in  the  middest, 
full  of  cuts,  plucked  out  at  euerie  cut  with  fine  camerike, 
and  tired  like  the  .Egyptians  verif  richlie.  And  when 
these  ladies  had  passed  about  the  place,  in  came  eight 
noble  personages  in  long  gownes  of  tafTata  set  with 
flowers  of  gold  bullion,  and  vnder  that  apparell  cotes 
of  blacke  veluet  embrodered  with  gold  all  to  cut,  and 
plucked  out  with  cuts  of  white  sarcenet,  and  euerie 
man  had  buskins  of  blacke  veluet  full  of  agglets  of 
gold. 

“ Then  the  eight  men  dansed  with  the  eight  ladies 
all  being  visarded,  and  suddenlie  the  men  cast  off  their 


large  gownes.  and  then  their  vnder  apparell  was  scene.  MASK. 
And  when  all  was  doone,  euerie  lord  and  ladie  put  off  s*~v*mm* 
their  visards,  aud  then  it  was  knowne  that  the  King, 
the  Duke  of  Suffolke,  and  the  French  Qulene  were 
there,  which  were  present  at  the  plaie  time.”  (Id.  Ib. 

635.) 

“ After  the  banket  ended,  with  noise  of  minstrels 
entered  into  the  chamber  eight  Maskers  with  white 
beards,  and  long  and  large  garments  of  blew  sattin 
paned  with  sipers,  pondered  with  spangles  of  bullion 
gold,  and  they  da  used  with  ladies  sadlie.  and  com- 
muned not  with  the  ladies  after  the  fashion  of  Maskers, 
but  behaued  themselves  grauelie  Wherfore  the  (Jueene 
plucked  off  their  visors,  and  then  appeared  the  Duke  of 
Suffolke,  the  Earle  of  Essex,  the  Marqucsse  Dorset, 
tiie  Lord  Ahurgauennie,  Sir  Richard  Wingfield,  Sir 
Robert  Wingfield,  Sir  Richard  Weston,  Sir  William 
Kingston  : all  these  were  somewhat  aged,  the  yoongest 
man  was  fiftie  at  the  least.  The  ladies  had  good  sport 
to  see  these  ancient  persons  Maskers. 

“ When  they  departed,  the  King  and  the  foure  hos- 
tages of  France,  and  the  Earle  of  Deuonshire  with  six 
other  yoong  gentlemen  entered  the  chamber,  of  the 
which  six  were  all  in  yellow  sattin,  hose,  shooes,  and 
caps,  and  six  other  were  in  like  maner  in  greene  : the 
yellow-  sattin  was  fretted  with  siluer  of  dumaskc,  and 
so  was  the  greene  verie  richlie  to  tyrhold  ; then  euerie 
Masker  took  a ladie  and  dansed.  When  they  had 
dansed  and  communed  a great  while,  their  visors  were 
taken  off,  and  they  knowne,  and  the  King  gaue  manic 
brooches  and  proper  gifts  where  he  liked.”  (Id.  Ib. 

640.) 

Maskings  were  often  repeated  during  the  well-known 
interview  of  the  Monarchs  in  the  Fidd  of  Cloth  of 
Gold.  But  we  shall  only  notice  one  more  instance, 
the  Masquerade  at  Cardinal  Wolsey’s,  of  which  Shsk-  Cardinal 
speare  has  made  so  good  use  by  introducing  Henry  ^^Y- 
at  it  to  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn.  After  describ- 
ing the  magnificence  in  which  Wolsey  lived,  the  Chro- 
nicler proceeds.  “ On  a time  the  King  came  sitd- 
denlie  thither  in  a Maske,  with  a dozen  Maskers,  all  in 
garments  like  sheepheards,  made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold, 
and  crimosin  sattcu  paned,  and  caps  of  the  same  :**— a 
sort  of  garment  which  no  shepherds  but  those  of  El 
Dorado  can  be  supposed  to  wear : — **  with  vizards  of 
good  physionomie,  their  Imircs  and  beards  either  of  fine 
gold-wire  silke,  having  sixtene  torch-bearers,  besides 
their  drums  and  other  persons  with  visards  all  dothed 
in  sattin  of  the  same  color.”  The  reception  of  this 
gorgeous  company  was  much  as  Shakspeare  has  de- 
scribed it;  the  Cardinal  understanding  they  were 
foreigners,  and  being  himself  unable  to  speak  French, 
communicated  with  them  through  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, and  gave  them  license  at  their  request  to  play  at 
mumchance,  and  to  dance  with  the  bevy  of  lieauties 
which  surrounded  him.  The  Maskers  then  saluted  all 
the  dames,  and  having  well  perused  them,  opened  a great 
cup  of  gold  filled  with  crowns  and  other  pieces,  and 
commenced  play.  In  the  end  they  poured  the  remainder 
of  the  gold  lie  fore  Wolsey,  “ At  all !”  quoth  the  < urdinal, 
threw  the  dice  and  won  the  main.  Then  suspecting  the 
King’s  presence,  he  stated  his  conjectures  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  begged  him  to  show  him  that  one  who 
was  more  worthy  than  himself  to  occupy  the  place  of 
honour.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  having  apprized  the 
visitors,  they  confessed  the  truth  of  the  Cardinal’s  sus- 
picion, and  that  if  he  could  discover  the  particular  per- 
il 2 
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MASK,  sonagt,  he  would  accept  the  seat  of  estate.  *4  With  that 
,v^>/  the  Cardinal,  taking  good  advisement  among  them,  at 
the  last  quoth  he,  * Me  scerneth  the  gentleman  with  the 
blacke  heard  should  be  even  he  and  with  that  lie  arose 
out  of  his  chaire  and  offered  the  same  to  the  gentleman 
with  the  blacke  beard  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.  The 
person  to  whom  he  offered  his  chaire  was  Sir  Edward 
Nevill,  a cornel  ie  knight  that  much  more  resembled  the 
King's  person  in  that  Mask  than  any  other.  The  King 
perceiving  the  Cardinal  I so  deceived  could  not  forheare 
laughing,  hut  pulled  downe  his  visor  and  Muster  Ncvil’s 
also,  and  dashed  out  such  a pleaseut  cheere,  that  all  the 
Noble  estates  there  assembled,  perceiving  the  King  there 
among  them,  rejoised  very  much."  Henry  then  changed 
his  dress,  a fresh  banquet  was  served  up  during  his 
absence,  and  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  passed 
“ with  banketting,  dancing,  and  other  triumphs,  to  the 
great  comfort  of  the  King,  and  pleasant  regard  of  the 
Nobilitie  there  assembled  (Id.  ibid.  705.) 

Kniab'it..  The  Spectacles  exhibited  before  Elizabeth  were  for  the 
most  part  rather  Pageants  than  Masks,  and  among 
them  the  festivities  of  Kenilworth  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable.  Nichols,  however,  in  his  Programs  of  the 
Virgin  Queen,  (iii.  194.)  has  printed  from  a MS.  volume 
a collection  of  Masks  represented  before  her,  which 
are  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  George 
Ferrers,  sometime  Lord  of  Misrule  in  her  Court. 
They  are  in  prose,  interspersed  with  occasional  songs, 
execrably  dull,  and  without  any  notices  from  which  we 
can  ascertain  whether  they  were  accompanied  by 
decoration. 

Aecoutrta  Malone,  who  was  too  staunch  a commentator  to  have 

•*r  much  sympathy  with  Poetry,  and  who,  therefore,  h'ts 

Mentor  of  spoken  slightingly  of  “ the  wretched  taste  of  lh:  sc  times 
***  which  found  amusement"  in  Masks,  has  nevertheless 
illustrated  them,  as  became  an  Antiquary,  by  some 
curious  extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Master  of  the 
Revels  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber,  still  remain- 
ing in  the  Audit  Office.  Some  of  those  entries,  which 
have  been  printed  by  the  late  Mr.  Boswell  in  an  ap- 
pendix  to  Malone’s  History  of  the  Stage , (Shakspcarc, 
vol.  iii.)  we  shall  throw  together  below.  The  charges 
are  stated  to  be  '*  for  the  apparelling,  discharging, 
furnishing,  fitting,  garnishing,  and  orderly  setting  forth 
of  men,  woomen,  and  children,  in  sundry  Tragedies, 
Playcs,  Maskcs,  and  Sports,  with  their  apte  houses  of 
paynted  canvas  and  properties  incident,  such  as  might 
most  lively  expresse  the  effect  of  the  Histories,  Plaies, 
and  devises,  in  Masks  this  ycare,  ( begin i tig  with  1571, 
the  13th  of  Elizabeth,)  showen  at  the  Cootie  for  her 
Ma"**  regal  dispurtc  and  recreation."  John  Carow 
charges  £\ 3.  Ur.  Id.  “for  sundry  parcel!*  of  stulfby 
him  bowghte  and  provided  for  the  use  of  this  office,  and 
for  the  Plaies,  Masks,  and  Showes,  sett  foorth  tberolTby 
the  seide  M*  coniandement,  viz.  Sporrcs,  rafters.  boords 
punchy  ns,  navies,  wires,  hookes,  hinges,  horstayles, 
hobbyhorses,  pitchers,  paper,  branches  of  sylke,  and 
other  garniture  for  pageants,  feathers,  fagbroehes,  tow, 
trenchers,  black  gloves,  septers,  wheatestaves,  bod  yes 
of  men  in  tymber,  dishes  for  dev  ills  eyes,  devices  for 
hell,  hellmouthe,  staves  for  banners  and  bowes,  bills, 
daggs,  targetts,  swoordes,  daggers,  fawchins,  fierwoorke, 
bosses  for  bills,  speares,  paste,  glew,  packthrede,  whip- 
corde,  holly,  ivy,  and  other  greene  Ikiwcs,  and  strewing 
erbes,  and  such  like  implements  by  him  employed  at 
the  Coorte,  anil  in  ill'  office."  This  may  lie  accepted  as 
an  average  inventory  of  the  “ properties”  required  for  a 


Mask.  In  a Joiner's  Bill  are  charges  “for  a bolu.  MASK, 
shackles,  and  a culler  for  Discorde,"  the  4 curling  of  v- 
whose  heare  made  of  black  silk  being  60  ounces."  cost 
7*.  fid.  This  allegorical  personage  made  her  appearance 
in  a Mask  exhibited  in  June  1573,  in  honour  of  the 
Duke  of  Montmorency,  Ambassador  from  France,  in  a 
temporary  Banqueting  House  erected  at  Whitehall, 

" the  floore  therof  being  all  strewed  with  rose  leaves 
pickt  and  sweetned  with  sweet  waters."  During  the 
same  year  “ thapputicary,"  is  paid  27*.  4d.  for 
“ sugar  plate,  musk  kumfels,  coriauders  prepared,  clove 
cumfetts,  (a  remarkable  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of 
orthography  in  those  days.)  synnamon  cum  felts,  ginger 
cumfetts,  rose  water,  spike  water,  Ac.  all  of  which 
served  for  flakes  of  yse  and  hayle  stones  in  die  Maske  of 
Janus — die  rose  water  sweetned  the  bolls  made  for  snow- 
balls,  and  presented  to  her  Ml*1  by  Juuus.”  The 
Haberdasher  received  for  “ white  herds,  aberne  herds, 
a black  fyzician's  bearde,  herds  for  fishers,  curled  heare 
for  fishers  caps,  henres  for  palmers  and  red  herds." 

Among  sundry  expenses  occur  “ canvas  for  monsters 
and  greate  hollow  trees,  mow*  ami  young  olees  for 
wylde  men,  poles  ami  wands  for  Lifters,  haves  for  the 
Prolnggs  and  properties,  ivy  for  the  wilde  men  and 
thurhor,  artnes  of  okes  for  the  holm  tree,  a Jekliett  to 
hang  up  Diligence,  Fishes  counterfeit,  viz.  whiling, 
place,  mackarell,  paste  and  paper  for  the  dragon's  head, 
one  Maske  of  Ladies  with  lights,  being  six  Venues 
prepared  and  brought  in  redynesse,  but  not  showen  for 
the  tediousnesse  of  the  Playe  that  night.”  Also  on 
occasion  of  a Mask  at  Blackfryer*  on  Ash  Wednesday, 

1573,  in  which  appeared  dyvers  children  with  their 
tutors  and  ten  Italian  women,  a charge  is  made  “ for 
fyer  and  vittells  for  (he  children  when  they  landed,  some 
of  them  being  sick  and  colde.” 

Again  we  read  of  “ lunibeski lines  for  shepperris, 
horstayles  for  the  wylde  mannes  garment,  amiwea  for 
Nymphea,  three  Devells  cotes  and  heads,  and  one  olde 
mannes  frier  cote,  skynnes  to  cover  homes,  ucorde  and 
a halter  for  an  asse,  heare  to  stuff  bootes  for  the  horses, 
fair  wryting  of  poziea  for  the  Mask,  long  poles  with 
hrushes  for  chimney  sweepers  in  my  L.  of  Leicester’s 
mens  Play,  pulleys  for  a dowde,  double  gyrts  to  hang 
the  Soon  (sun)  in  the  clowdc,  monsters,  mountaynes, 
forrestes,  beasts,  serpents,  heaven,  hell  and  the  Devell 
and  all,  a periwigg  of  heare  for  King  Xerxes’  syster,  a 
houndes  head  moulded  for  a C'enofall,  ( Cynocephalu *,) 
aquavite  to  bum  on  a rock,  and  rose  water  to  alley  the 
smell  thereof,  a garland  of  grapes  and  leaves  for 
Baccus,  a hi  ope  and  blewe  lynnen  cloth  to  mend  a 
dowde  that  was  borrowed,  and  cut  to  serve  the  ruck  in 
the  Burning  Knight,  syze,  cullers,  pottes,  navies,  and 
pensills,  used  and  occupyed  upon  the  payntinge  of 
seven  cities, one  villadge,  one  cotin  trey  house,  one  iiuttli- 
ment,  10  axes,  a hraunchc  1 ill  yes,  and  a inouule,  a 
vizard  for  an  ape’s  face,  and  a chariote  of  14  foote  long, 
and  8 foot  brode,  withe  a rockc  upon  it,  and  afountayne 
therein,  with  the  furnishing  and  garnishing  thereof  for 
Apollo  and  the  Nine  Muzes  ” 

Splendid  as  were  these  exhibitions,  for  splendid  they  jam*,  i 
continue  to  lie,  even  when  we  are  admitted  os  above 
behind  the  scenes,  it  remained  for  the  1st  Janies  to 
carry  to  its  height  the  glories  of  the  Mask.  Without 
claiming  for  that  King  the  same  merits  which  Mr. 

D'lsracli  has  allotted  him,  (for  in  spite  of  that  pleasing 
writer's  most  ingenious  and  most  agreeable  defence, 
we  still  believe  James  to  have  been  sufficiently  coarse 
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MASK,  and  odious,)  we  must  admit  that  his  Court  was  in  many 
w instances  magnificent,  probably,  as  Mr.  Gifford  has  told 
us,  through  the  good  taste  of  his  Queen,  “ who  loved 
pomp  and  understood  it/’  Accordingly,  under  her 
auspices  the  Mask,  which,  as  described  by  Warton, 
and  as  we  have  seen  in  the  instances  given  above, 
consisted  hitherto  of  music,  dancing,  gaming,  a banquet, 
and  a display  of  grotesque  personages  and  fantastic 
dresses,  now  assumed  a far  higher  character,  and 
became  44  married  to  immortal  verse.”  “ I do  not  find,” 
continue*  Warton,  44  that  it  was  a part  of  their  diversion 
in  these  entertainments  to  display  humour  and  character.” 
(He  is  speaking  of  Henry  Vlllth's  time,  and  Ashby 
adds  a pungent  note.  “ Of  these  (humour  and  character) 
there  was  probably  about  as  much  an  would  be  found 
in  a modern  Masquerade,  consisting  of  the  King  and 
hia  Court,  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  Maids  of 
Honour/’)  “Their  chief  aim  seems  to  have  been  to 
surprise  by  the  ridiculous  and  exaggerated  oddity  of  the 
visors,  and  by  the  singularity  and  splendour  of  the 
dresses.  Every  thing  was  out  of  nature  anil  propriety. 
Frequently  the  Mask  was  attended  with  an  exhibition 
of  some  gorgeous  machinery,  resembling  the  wonders  of 
a modern  Pantomime.  For  instance,  in  the  great  Hall 
of  the  Palace,  the  usual  place  of  performance,  a vast 
mountain  covered  with  tall  trees  arose  suddenly,  from 
whose  opening  caverns  issued  Hermits,  Pilgrims, 
Shepherds,  Knights,  Damsels,  and  Gypsies,  who  being 
regaled  with  spices  and  wine,  danced  a marisco  or 
morris  dance.  They  were  again  received  into  the 
mountain,  which,  with  a symphony  of  rebecs  ami  re- 
corders, closed  its  caverns,  and  tumbling  (o  pieces  was 
replaced  by  a ship  in  full  sail,  or  a castle  besieged.” 
(Hirf.  of  Eng.  Poetry , sec.  44.) 

This  glittering  chaos  was  reduced  to  order  by  the 
powerful  genius  of  Ben  Jonson ; not  that  we  w ould 
assert  him  to  be  the  first  who  united  Poetry  with  Music, 
dancing,  and  scenery,  nor  that  he  always  excelled  bis 
contemporaries  in  thut  union,  but  that  as  he  was  more 
largely  employed  than  Bny  other  Poet  of  his  time  in 
this  branch  of  the  l>rama.  so  it  is  to  him  that  we  ought 
to  refer  for  our  standard  oflt  Without  viewing  Junron 
with  admiration  equally  unqualified  with  that  which 
Mr.  Gifford  has  expressed,  and  perceiving  much  ill 
Ilia  Masks  which  is  frigid,  wearisome,  and  pedantic,  it 
must,  at  the  same  lime,  be  acknowledged  that  they 
|i resent  much  more  belonging  to  very  lofty  Poetry. 
The  study  of  Jonson’s  gnarl'd,  (if  we  may  so  call  it,) 
knotty,  nervous,  and  masculine  style,  would  form  a 
salutary  corrective  to  the  tinsel  and  meretricious  taste 
of  our  own  day,  and  we  may  be  permitted  on  that 
account  to  pause  a little  longer  upon  it. 

We  find  a Mask  at  Hampton  Court,  in  which  the 
Queen  and  eleven  Maids  of  Honour  performed,  on 
January  8,  160|.  It  was  composed  by  Daniel, 
(Nichols's  Progresses  of  James  I.  i.  305.)  and  it  was 
not  till  the  following  year  that  Jonson  appears  to  have 
commenced  his  career  ut  Court  (for  we  omit  his  exqui- 
site little  entertainment  at  Althorpe,  which  Mr.  Gifford 
has  named  The  Satyr,  because  it  contains  no  more  than 
the  elements  of  a Mask)  with  the  Queen's  Mask  of 
<u  ukr>*.  j macknen,  personated  on  Twelfth  Night,  1605,  at  a 
cost  of  i*3000.  Wc  shall  give  at  length  the  author’s 
•own  very  beautiful  prose  description  of  it*  plot. 
“ Hence  (because  it  was  her  Majesty’s  will  to  have  them 
black  moors  at  first)  the  iuveutiun  was  derived  by  me, 
and  presented  thus : first,  for  the  scene,  was  drawn  a 


landtsehap  (landscape)  consisting  of  small  woods,  and  MASK, 
here  and  there  a void  place  filled  with  huntings ; which  ^ 
falling,  an  artificial  sea  was  seen  to  shoot  forth,  as  if  it 
flowed  to  the  land,  raised  with  waves  which  seemed  to 
move,  and  in  some  places  the  billows  to  break,  as  imi- 
tating that  orderly  disorder  which  is  cuimnon  in  Nature. 

In  front  of  this  sea  were  placed  six  Tritons,  in  moving 
and  sprightly  actions,  their  upper  parts  human,  save 
that  their  hairs  were  blue,  as  partaking  of  the  sea 
colour : their  desinent  parts  fish,  mounted  above  their 
heads,  and  all  varied  in  disposition.  From  their  backs 
were  borne  out  certain  light  pieces  of  (uflata,  as  if 
carried  by  the  wind,  and  their  music  made  out  of 
wreathed  shells.  Behind  these,  a pair  of  sea-maids,  for 
song,  were  os  conspicuously  seated  ; between  which, 
two  great  sea-horses,  as  big  as  the  life,  put  forth  them- 
selves ; the  one  mounting  aloft,  and  writhing  his  head 
from  the  other,  which  seemed  to  sink  forward ; so  in- 
tended fi  r variation,  and  that  the  figure  behind  might 
come  oil'  !,etter  : upon  their  backs.  Ocean  us  and  Niger 
were  advanced  Oceanus  presented  in  a human  form, 
the  colour  of  his  flesh  blue,  and  shadowed  with  a robe 
of  sea-green ; his  head  gray,  and  horned,  as  he  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Ancients  : his  beard  of  the  like  mixed 
colour : he  w'as  garlanded  with  alga,  or  Sca-grass  ; and 
in  his  hand  a trident. 

44  Niger,  in  form  and  colour  of  an  sEthiop  ; his  hair 
and  rare  beard  curled,  shadowed  with  a blue  and  bright 
mantle  : his  front,  neck,  and  wrists  adorned  with  pearl, 
and  crowned  with  an  artificial  wreath  of  cane  and  paper- 
rush. 

“These  induced  the  Maskers,  which  were  twelve 
Nymphs,  Negroes,  and  the  Daughters  of  Niger:  at- 
tended by  so  many  of  the  Oceanic,  which  were  their 
light-bearers. 

“The  Maskers  were  placed  in  a great  concave  shell 
like  mother  of  pearl,  curiously  mode  to  move  on  those 
waters  and  rise  with  the  billow;  the  top  thereof  was 
stuck  with  a chevcron  of  lights,  which  indented  to  the 
proportion  of  the  shell,  struck  a glorious  beam  upon 
them,  as  they  were  seated  one  ahove  a nut  he  r : so  that 
they  were  all  seen,  but  in  an  extravagant  order. 

“ On  sides  of  the  shell  did  swim  six  huge  sea-monsters, 
varied  in  their  shapes  and  dispositions,  (tearing  on  their 
backs  the  twelve  torch-bearers,  who  were  planted  there 
in  several  graces  ; so  as  the  backs  of  some  were  seen  ; 
some  in  purfle  or  side ; others  in  face;  and  all  having 
their  lights  burning  out  of  whelks,  or  mum  shells. 

44  The  attire  of  the  Maskers  was  alike  in  all,  without 
difference  : the  colours  azure  and  silver  ; but  returned 
on  the  lop  with  a scroll  and  antique  dressing  of  feathers, 
and  jewels  interlaced  with  ropes  of  pearl.  And  for  the 
front,  ear,  neck,  and  wrists,  the  ornament  was  of  the 
most  choice  and  orient  pearl ; best  setting  off  from  the 
black. 

44  For  the  light-bearers,  sea-green,  waved  about  the 
skirts  with  gold  and  silver ; their  hair  loose  and  flowing, 
gyrlanded  with  sea-grass,  and  that  stuck  with  branches 
of  coral. 

44  These  thus  presented,  the  scene  behind  seemed  a vast 
sea,  and  united  with  this  that  flowed  forth,  from  the 
termination,  or  horizon  of  which  (being  the  level  of  the 
state,  which  was  placed  in  the  upper  end  of  the  hall) 
was  drawn  by  the  lines  of  prospective,  the  whole  work 
shooting  downwards  from  the  eye;  which  decorum  made 
it  more  conspicuous,  and  caught  the  eye  afar  off  with 
a wandering  beauty : to  which  was  added  an  obscure 
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MASK,  and  cloudy  night-piece,  that  made  the  whole  set  off.  So 
*-  much  for  the  bodily  part,  which  was  of  Master  Inigo 
Jones's  design  and  act.” 

Sir  Dtxllry  This  show,  however  gorgeous  it  appears  when  written 
<'-*rlrti>4>«  down,  was  probably  not  a little  defective  in  exhibition, 
r«>mark»-  an[(  wc  aie  tnuch  inclined  to  accept  the  comment  of  an 
eye-witness  as  very  generally  applicable  to  the  getting  up 
of  these  Spectacles.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  writes  to  Win- 
wood  as  follows.  4r  At  night  we  had  the  Queene’s  Mnske 
in  the  Ranquetting  House,  or  rather  the  Pogcnl.  There 
was  a great  engine  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  which 
hud  motion,  and  in  it  were  the  Images  of  Sea-horses 
with  other  terrible  fishes  which  were  ridden  by  Moors. 
The  indecorum  was  that  there  was  alt  JUh  and  no  water . 
At  the  further  end  was  a great  shell  in  form  of  a skallop, 
wherein  were  four  seals,  on  which  sate  the  Queen  and 
her  Ladies,  (whom  he  enumerates.)  Their  apparell 
was  rich,  but  too  light  and  Curtezan-like  for  such  great 
ones.  Instead  of  vizzerds  their  laces  and  arms  up  to 
the  elbows  were  painted  black,  which  was  disguise 
sufficient,  for  they  were  hard  to  be  known ; but  it  be- 
came them  nothing  so  well  as  their  red  and  white,  and 
you  cannot  imagine  a more  ugly  sight  than  a troop  of 
lean-faced  Moors.”  (Win wood’s  Memorials,  ii.  44.)  Mr. 
Gifford  is  very  angry  with  this  statement,  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  an  ill-natured  criticism,  like  that  of  a modern 
Newspaper-writer ; and  respecting  the  Fish  and  water 
he  observes,  that  “ there  was  assuredly  as  much  of  one 
ns  of  the  other.”  Now  on  the  authority  of  an  absolute 
spectator  we  cannot  but  believe  that  there  was  assuredly 
not  so  much  of  one  as  of  the  other ; that  there  was 
probably  a huge  troop  of  Moors  bestriding  monsters, 
which  wallowed  in  a scanty  shallow  of  pasteboard  waves, 
an  absurdity  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  even  in  our 
present  highly  improved  condition  of  theatrical  ma- 
chinery. But  this  was  the  fault  of  Inigo  Jones,  who 
superintended  the  motions,  not  of  Jonson,  who  wrote 
the  Dialogue.  Again,  says  Mr.  Gifford,  a little  peevishly, 
“ The  plot  required  the  actors  to  appear  as  Moors,  and 
he  (Sir  D.  Carleton)  finds  out  that  they  would  look 
better  if  they  were  in  their  natural  colour  ! It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  handsome  Othello  will  take  the  hint." 
This  is  by  no  means  fair  ; Sir  Dudley  Carleton  does  not 
find  fault  with  Ben  Jonson’s  plot,  but  expresses  surprise 
that  the  Queen,  whose  object  no  doubt  was  to  exhibit 
her  personal  beauty  to  the  best  advantage,  should  have 
chosen  a disguise  which  deformed  her.  But  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  conduct  of  the  Mask.  44  The  Spanish 
Ambassador  was  taken  out  to  dance  and  fnote  it  like  a 
lusty  old  gallant  with  his  Country-woman.  He  took 
out  the  Queen,  and  forgot  not  to  kiss  her  hand,  though 
there  was  danger  it  would  have  left  a mark  upon  his 
lips.  The  night's  work  was  concluded  with  a Banquet 
in  the  Great  Chamber,  which  was  so  furiously  assaulted 
that  down  went  table  and  tressels  before  one  wit  was 
touched.”  (Id.  16.)  This  specimen  of  the  manners  of 
James’s  Court  does  not  convey  much  notion  of  refine- 
ment. Yet  it  is  not  quite  so  had  as  some  occurrences  a 
few  months  before  at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of 
Sir  Philip  Herbert  and  Lady  Susan  Vere,  when  we 
are  told,  44  there  was  a Mask  in  the  Hall,  which  for 
conceite  and  fashion  was  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
There  teas  no  mall  loss  that  night  of  chaines  and 
Jewetts,  and  many  great  Ladies  t cere  much  shorter  by 
the  skirts,  and  were  well  enough  served  that  they  could 
keep  cut  no  belter.”  (Id.  Jb.)  This  rude  over-night 
scene  of  romping  and  junketiug  was  succeeded  on  the 


following  morning  by  a moat  unseemly  and  unmanly  MASK, 
outrage  on  decency,  wtiich  we  will  not  recount,  perpe-  ■-* 

trated  by  the  King  himself  on  the  Bride  and  Bride- 
groom ; that  King,  whom  it  has  latterly  liecome  a fashion 
to  invest  with  merits  which  were  at  least  undiscovered 
by  bis  content i»rarie*. 

Neither  the  Mask  of  Blackness , nor  the  Mask  of 
Beauty , which  succeeded  on  Twelfth-night,  1608,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  any  great  vein  of  Poetry,  and  they  were 
more  honoured  by  the  nobility  of  their  performers,  the 
Queen  acting  in  each,  than  by  their  intrinsic  merit. 

On  the  unhappy  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  witn 
his  infamous  Countess  in  1608,  Jonson’s  Muse  was 
again  called  into  exercise,  and  he  pressed  Catullus  into 
his  service  *to  frame  Hymenwals  more  closely  bearing 
upon  the  exposition  of  their  theme,  than  modem  ears 
willingly  admit  In  his  Mask  on  that  occasion  the  Mask  of 
four  Humours  and  Affections  were  quaintly  introduced  Hymen, 
to  interrupt  the  ceremonies,  “ being  tropically  brought 
in  before  marriage  as  disturbers  of  that  mystical  body,” 
till  they  are  quelled  by  Reason  sitting  44  on  the  top  of  a 
glohe  as  in  the  brain  or  highest  part  of  man."  If  the 
machinery,  however,  was  at  all  adequate  to  the  Poet's 
conception,  few  Spectacles  ever  exceeded  this  in  splen- 
dour. The  Barriers  which  were  celebrated  on  the  fol- 
lowing Night,  were  preluded  by  a controversy,  from  the 
same  pen,  between  Time  and  Opinion,  as  to  the  respec- 
tive advantages  of  Matrimony  and  Celibacy.  The  for- 
mer pleads  ably  and  Poetically  in  favour  of  Marriage  : 

Marriage  Love's  object  is ; at  whose  bright  eyes 
He  lights  his  torches  and  call  a them  his  skiea. 

Far  her  lie  wings  his  shoulders,  and  doth  fly 
To  her  white  boeom  as  his  sanctuary. 

She  makes  him  smite  in  sorrows  and  doth  stand 
'Twist  him  and  all  wants  with  her  silver  hand. 

In  her  soft  looks  hi*  tender  feet  are  tied. 

And  in  his  Micro  he  takes  worthy  pride. 

Sixteen  Knights  on  either  side  then  engaged  in  combat, 
which  they  “ performed  with  that  alacrity  and  rigour, 
as  if  Mars  himself  had  been  to  triumph  before  Venus, 
and  invented  a new  Mask.”  Truth  at  last  descends 
“in  a second  Thunder,”  proves  Opinion  to  he  but  a 
counterfeit,  and  decides  in  favour  of  Marriage. 

Without  entering  into  the  perplexed  question  of  the 
chronology  of  Macbeth,  Middleton’s  tVilch , and  Jonson's 
Mask  of  Queens,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  from  0f 
Malone’s  Disquisition  it  appears  at  least  very  probable  Queens, 
that  Shakspcare  claims  priority,  and  that  it  is  manifestly 
unjust  in  Mr.  Gifford  to  call  him  broadly  and  without 
qualification  “ a copyist”  in  this  instance.  The  date  of 
those  respective  pieces,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  comparative  merits  of  Shakspearc  and  Jonson,  and 
such  a comparison,  indeed,  is  altogether  impertinent,  and, 
from  their  widely  different  courses,  ought  never  to  have 
been  instituted.  Even  If  Shakspcare  had  Middleton 
before  him  when  he  wrote,  the  most  purblind  Critic 
must  acknowledge  the  magnificence  of  his  improvement 
upon  the  few  thoughts  which  he  permitted  himself  to 
borrow.  If  both  Shakspcare  and  Middleton  preceded 
Jonson,  it  is  equally  plain  how  very  little  use  the  lust  made 
of  either,  Shakspcare  in  his  Incantation  drew  almost 
entirely  upon  the  prolific  stores  of  his  own  fancy  for 
images.  Jonson,  on  the  contrary,  had  recourse,  as 
usual,  to  the  copious  treasures  which  he  had  amassed 
by  reading,  and  no  doubt  his  magic  is  far  the  more 
erudite  and  legitimate  of  the  two,  however  inferior  it 
may  be  in  grandeur.  His  opeuing  is  moat  spirited. 
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MASK.  Sisters  stay  we  not  oar  Dome, 

» j—  ^ Call  neon  her  by  her  name, 

And  the  charm  we  u*v  to  say, 

That  she  quickly  anoint,  and  coroe  away. 

1  Charm.  Dame,  Dam*  I the  watch  a set : 

Quickly  come,  we  all  ure  rod- — 

From  the  lakes  aiul  from  the  fens, 

From  the  rocks,  and  from  the  dens, 

From  the  woods  and  from  the  cavern, 

From  the  Church  yards  and  the  graves, 

From  the  dungeon,  from  the  tree 
That  they  dio  on  hm  are  we. 

Neither  does  Jonson  fall  off  in  the  enumeration  which 
the  eleven  Hags  give  of  their  contributions  prepared 
for  the  caldron.  But  the  Charm  itself  loses  the  gro- 
tesque of  terror,  and  is  degraded  into  the  downright 
ludicrous.  The  distinction  is  nice ; but  how  exquisitely 
has  it  been  maintained  both  by  Shakspcare  and,  for  the 
most  part,  by  Goethe how  completely  has  it  been  forgot- 
ten by  Jonson  in  the  following  lines : 

The  sticks  are  arrow,  there  can  be  no  loss, 

Thu  sagv  it  rotten,  the  sulphur  is  gotten 
Up  to  the  sky  that  was  iu  the  ground. 

Follow  it  tbra  with  our  rattles  round ; 
li  ndrr  the  bramble,  over  the  brier, 

A little  more  heat  will  set  it  on  fire. 

Put  it  in  mind  to  do  it  kind 
Flow  water  and  blow  wind. 

Kouncy  is  over,  Robbie  is  under, 

A flash  of  light  and  a dap  of  thunder, 

A storm  of  rain  and  another  of  hail. 

We  must  all  home  in  the  egg-shell  vail ; 

The  mast  is  made  of  a groat  pin, 

The  tackle  of  cobweb,  the  sail  is  thin, 

And  if  we  go  through  and  fall  not  in 

A cloud  of  pitch,  a spur  ami  a switch 
To  haste  Him  away  and  a whirlwind  play, 

Before  and  after  with  thunder  for  laughter, 

And  storms  for  joy  of  the  roaring  boy  ; 

His  head  of  a drake,  hi*  tail  of  a snake. 

Mask  of  The  Mask  of  Oberon , composed  in  1610  for  the 
Oberon.  elevation  of  Henry,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  to  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  is  among  the  lightest  and  most 
delicate  specimens  of  Jonson's  Muse.  The  Satyrs  and 
Sylvan*  converse  in  very  playful  language,  and  the  Poet, 
in  this  instance,  borrows  from  his  inexhaustible  classical 
stores  without  stiffness  or  pedantry.  Silenus  assures 
his  followers  that  Oberon  (Prince  Henry)  will  hence- 
forward be  their  ruler,  and  this  declaration  is  followed 
by  some  very  characteristic  inquiries. 

4 Sal.  Will  he  rive  us  pretty  toys, 

To  bcguu«  the  girls  withal? 

.1  Sal.  And  to  make  them  quickly  fall  f 
Salem  iVarr,  ray  wantons  ! he  will  do 
More  than  you  can  aim  unto. 

4 Sal.  Will  fee  build  ua  larger  raves  ? 

Silm.  Yea,  and  give  you  ivory  staves 

When  you  hunt ; and  better  wine — 

1 Sal.  Than  ttu  Master  of  the  Vine  ? 

2 Sat.  And  rich  pnie*  to  be  won 

When  we  leap  or  when  wr  run  ? 

1 Sit  Aye,  and  giid  our  cloven  fret  ? 

3 Sul  Strew  our  heads  with  jmwder*  sweet  ? 

1 Sal.  Bind  our  crooked  leg*  in  hoops 

Made  of  shells,  with  silver  loops  ? 

2 Sal.  Tie  about  our  tawuv  wrists 

Bracelets  of  the  fain-  twists  ? 

4 Sit.  And  to  spight  the  coy  Nymphs*  scorn 

Hang  upon  our  stubbed  burns 
Garlands,  ribatuk,  and  fiue  posies? 

Vision  of  [n  the  Vision  of  Delight,  we  find  much  more  hiirmo- 
Dri'gHt.  nioua  versification  than  Jotmin  is  usually  solicitous  to 
employ.  If  wc  had  space  for  citation,  we  should  will- 


ingly transcribe  the  opening  recitative,  most  if  the  MASK. 
Songs,  and  the  exquisite  conclusion.  Even  amid  these 
beauties,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  shut  our  eyes  to  a 
tiresome  speech  of  Phantasie,  which,  if  it  were  taken 
singly,  would  justify  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  criticism  when 
writing  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  " There  was  nothing  in 
it  extraordinary,  but  rather  the  invention  proved  dull,” 
and  that  it  was  represented  a second  time  “ with  altera- 
tions and  additions  but  little  bettered.”  It  was  in  this 
Mask,  or  in  the  oue  which  we  are  next  about  to  notice, 
that  Charles  I.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  made  44  his  first 
exercise  of  the  kind”  as  a principal  actor. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Gifford’s  voluntary  blindness  in  regard  to 
Jonson  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  his 
short  criticism  on  Pleasure  reconciled  to  Firtue.  '*  The  Pleasure 
entrance  of  Comus,”  he  say*,  ”ia  picturesque  and  full  nconnlcd 
of  voluptuous  gaiety and  he  then  impties  that  Milton  ,w  ','rtu*‘ 
must  have  been  indebted  to  this  Mask  for  his  own 
incomparable  masterpiece.  We  beseech  our  readers  to 
turn  to  the  exquisite  lines  beginning  “ The  star  which 
doth  the  shepherd  fold/’  introductory  to  Milton’s  44  rout 
of  monsters,”  and  then  to  compare  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing kitchen  stave  by  which  Jonson  invocates  the 
” God  of  Cheer.” 

Room  ! Room ! make  room  for  the  Bouncing  Belly, 

First  father  of  sauce  and  deviser  of  jelly, 

Prime  Master  of  Arts  and  the  giver  of  wit, 

That  found  out  the  excellent  engine  the  spit— 

Hail,  hail  plump  Paunch  ! O the  founder  of  taste 
For  fresh  meats,  or  powder’d,  or  pickle,  or  paste, 

Devmxrer  at  broil'd,  link’d,  roasted,  or  soil ; 

And  emptier  of  cups  be  they  ereo  at  odd.— Ac.  Itc. 

And  these  bald,  dull,  vulgar  verses  are  followed  by  still 
broader  prose,  which  we  dare  not  quote.  This  Mask 
was  sufficiently  unbecoming  the  Audience  before  which 
it  was  produced.  Perhaps,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  elegance' with  which  some  of  the  fortunes  are  told, 
the  Gipsies  Metamorphosed  was  the  most  rude  and  uu-  The  Gipsies 
seemly  Drama  ever  presented  to  the  Beauties  of  a Metamor- 
Court;  yet  so  favourite  was  it  with  James,  that  it  was 
thrice  performed  before  him  at  different  places. 

With  the  serious  and  heroic  portions  of  his  Masks, 

Jonson  often  mingled  u kind  of  buffoonery,  the  Anti- 
mask,  or  44  Anticke-mask,”  as  he  himself  names  it,  (in 
spite  of  Mr.  Gifford’s  reclamation,)  in  the  Mask  of  Anti-mask. 
Augurs,  “a  foil,  or  false  Mask,”  as  he  somewhere  else 
calls  it,  which  accorded  as  little  with  his  main  Drama, 
as  the  comic  underplot  of  his  contemporary  Tragedians 
did  with  their  ” Camby  sea’  vein.”  That  the  Anti- 
masks  occasioned  “ much  mirth,  and  were  eagerly 
hearkened  after,”  as  Mr.  Gilford  assures  us,  we  have 
little  doubt,  for  such  is  the  case  (and  long  may  it  so 
continue)  with  the  antics  of  the  Clown  in  every  Christmas 
Pantomime  ; how  far  they  were  *'  not  unfrrqucntly  the 
vehicle  of  useful  Satire  conveyed  with  equal  freedom 
and  humour,**  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  by  a 
few  specimens.  In  Mercury  Vindicated,  Vulcan  first 
dances  with  a troop  of  44  threadbare  Alchemists,”  and 
then  with  a choir  of  “ imperfect  creatures  with  heads  of 
limbecks  on  their  heads.”  In  the  Vision  of  Delight, 

“ a she  monster  (is)  delivered  (on  the  stage)  of  six 
Burrntines,  (probably  Imps  clothed  in  a stuff’  mj  named,) 
that  dance  with  six  Pantaloons.”  In  Pleasure  reconciled 
to  Virtue , we  find  a dance  of  44  men”  in  the  shape  of 
bottles,  tuns,  &c.  In  Late  freed  from  Folly,  “ twelve 
She  Foxes  enter  and  dance.”  In  Time  Vindicated. 

44  Tumblers  and  J uggiers  are  brought  iu  by  the  Gat  and 
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MASK..  Fiddle,  who  make  sport  with  the  Curious  and  drive 
them  away  and  in  The  Fortunate.  Islands,  the  Anti- 
mask  consists  “ of  these  twelve  persons  : Howleglass, 
the  Four  Knaves,  Two  Ruffians,  (Fit*- Ale  and  Vapor,) 
Elinor  Humming,  Mary  Ambree,  Long  Meg  of  West- 
minster, Tom  Thumb,  and  Dr.  Rat."  In  conclusion, 
we  transcribe  the  whole  entry  in  the  Mafic  of  Christ - 
mas — units  instar  omnium  — performed  "the  Court 
being  seated  ?* 

“ Enter  his  (Christmas's)  Sons  and  Daughters,  (tyn 
in  number,)  led  in.  in  a string,  by  Cupid , who  is  attired 
in  a Hat  cap,  and  a prentice’s  coot,  with  wings  at  his 
shoulders.  Misrule,  in  a velvet  cap.  with  a sprig,  a 
short  cloak,  great  yellow  ruff,  like  a reveller,  his  torch- 
bearer  bearing  a rope,  a cheese,  and  a basket.  Carol , 
a long  tawney  coat,  with  a red  cap,  and  a flute  at  his 
girdle,  his  torch-bearer  carrying  u song-book  open. 
Minced-pie,  like  a fine  cook’s  wife,  drest  neat ; her  man 
carry  ing  a pie,  dish,  and  spoons.  Gambol , like  a tum- 
bler, with  a hoop  and  belts  ; his  torch-bearer  armed 
with  a coil-stair  and  a binding  cloth.  Post  and  Pair, 
with  a pair-royal  of  aces  in  his  hat ; his  garment  all 
done  over  with  pairs  and  purs ; his  squire  carrying  a 
box,  cards,  and  counters.  New  Years  Gift,  in  a blue 
coat,  serving-man  like,  with  an  orange,  and  a sprig  of 
rosemary  gilt  on  his  head,  his  hat  full  of  brooches,  with 
a collar  of  gingerbread,  his  torch-bearer  carrying  a 
marchpane  with  a bottle  of  wine  on  either  arm,  Mum- 
ming, in  a masquing  pied  suit,  with  a vizard,  his  torch- 
bearer  carrying  the  box,  and  ringing  it.  IVassel,  like  a 
neat  sempster,  and  songster  ; her  page  bearing  a brown 
bowl,  drest  with  ribands,  and  rosemary  before  her. 
Offering , in  a short  gown,  with  a porter’s  staff  in  his 
hand,  a wyth  born  before  him,  and  a bason,  by  his 
torch-bearer.  Baby  Cake,  drest  like  a boy,  in  a fine 
long  coat,  biggin,  bib,  miickeudcr,  and  a little  dagger  ; 
his  usher  bearing  a great  cake,  with  a liean  and  a pease." 

In  Nichols’s  Progresses  of  James  I.  we  find  several 
Masks  by  other  writers  of  that  King’s  reign.  We  shall 
Campion's  begin  with  one  “ invented  and  set  forth  by  Thomas 
Night  and  Campion,  Doctor  of  Physicke,"  and  presented  before 
Um  Hour*.  ^ #t  Whitehall  on  Twelfth  Night,  160$.  (vol.  ii, 
p.  1C9.)  Little  as  this  very  elegant  Poem  is  known,  it 
may  justly  compete  with  any  of  Jonson’s,  and  we  doubt 
whether  the  latter  has  ever  introduced  a song  equally 
harmonious  with  the  opening  strain  which  Campion 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Zephyrus  and  his  Silvan*,  who 
are  engaged  plucking  flowers  on  a hill  adorned  with  the 
bower  of  Flora. 

Now  hath  Flora  robb’d  her  bower*, 

To  befriend  thin  |4»ee  wilh  flower* ; 

Strove  about®,  strove  about® ! 

The  *kye  rayn'd  never  kiodlyer  shower*. 

Flower*  with  Bridall*  well  agree, 

Fmh  an  Bride*  and  Bridegroom*  be ; 

Strove  about®,  »trow«  about® ! 

And  mix  them  with  fit  melodie. 

Kiuih  hath  no  princelier  flower* 

Than  Roaex  while  and  Roaea  red 
But  they  must  utill  be  mingled. 

And  as  a ko*c  new  pluckt  from  Venus’  throne,  (thorn®?) 

So  doth  a Bride  her  Bridegroom'*  bed  adorn®. 

Diver*  diver*  Flower*  aflfcet 
For  tome  private  dear  respect ; 

Strowe  about®,  strove  about®  '■ 

Let  evrry  on®  hi*  own  protect. 

But  he’n  oroe  of  Flora’t  friend, 

That  will  not  the  Hoar  commend. 

Strove  about*.  «trowe  ahoate  ! 

Let  Prince*  Princely  flower*  defend. 


Row*  the  Garden**  pnde  MASK. 

Are  flowen  for  love,  and  flower*  for  King*,  ^ v 

In  Court*  desired,  awl  Wedding*. 

And  an  a Rune  in  Venus’  bowme  wume, 

So  doth  a Bridrgrworae  bin  Bride's  bed  adorn®. 

Mr.  D’lsraeli  has  quoted  part  of  the  second  stanza, 
anti  the  equally  graceful  Dialogue  between  a Silvan  and 
an  Hour  with  which  the  Mqsk  concludes.  The  quaint- 
ness which  marked  the  Poet’s  time  is  strongly  exhi- 
bited in  one  of  his  notes,  and  it  is  not  a little  to  his 
praise  that  he  was  so  far  able  to  burst  his  fetters,  as  he 
has  shown  himself  to  lie  ill  the  above  musical  lines. 

The  piece  was  represented  by  nine  Maskers,  for  which 
arrangement  he  pleads  as  follows.  "Their  number 
nine,  the  best  and  amplest  of  numbers,  for  as  in  Musicke 
seven  notes  containe  all  varieties,  the  eighth  being  in 
nature  the  same  with  the  first,  so  in  numbering,  after 
the  ninth  we  begin  again,  the  tenth  being,  as  it  were, 
the  diapason  in  arithinctick.  The  number  of  nine  is 
formed  by  the  Muses  and  Worthies,  and  it  is  of  all  the 
most  apt  fi>r  change  and  diversitie  of  proportion.”  It 
should  not  be  omitted  that  the  machinery,  dresses,  and 
scenerv  of  this  Mask  were  of  rare  magnificence. 

At  Prince  Henry’s  Creation  in  1610,  Daniel,  whom  Daniel’* 
we  have  already  mentioned,  then  one  of  the  Grooms  of  Tethy*’ 
the  Queen’s  Chamber,  was  employed,  besides  Ben  Jon-  Fe*t"*L 
son,  and  composed  Telhys ’ Festival,  Tethys  herself  being 
represented  by  the  Queen.  It  contains  the  following  very 
delicate  song. 

Arc  they  »hadow*a  that  we  see  ? 

And  can  tihadowe*  pleasure  give  ? 

Plruurv*  only  thadowe*  h* 

Cast  by  bodi.-v  we  concvire. 

And  arc  made  the  thing**  we  deem* 

In  thoae  figures,  which  they  went. 

But  those  pleasure*  vanish  fast 
Which  by  nhiulowe*  are  expreet; 

Pleasure*  are  not  if  they  last, 

In  their  passing  is  the  best. 

Glory  i*  more  bright  and  gay 
In  a flash,  and  so  away. 

Feed  apace  then  greedy  eye* 

On  the  wonder  you  behold  ; 

Take  it  sodaine  ns  it  flies, 

Hioiigh  ye  take  it  not  to  hold. 

When  your  eye*  have  done  their  port. 

Thought  must  length  it  in  the  hart. 

Campion  was  again  the  Poet  on  the  nuptials  of  the  Alaska  at 
Princess  Elizabeth  with  the  Count  Palatine  in  161$,  th*****- 
when  he  produced  his  lord's  Mask.  It  must  have 
been  a superb  Spectacle,  and  the  Barr!  warmly  expresses  iaiwbrth. 
his  gratitude  to  Inigo  Jones,  who  presided  as  Ma- 
chinist. After  one  of  the  Songs,  we  are  told,  “ Accord- 
ing to  the  humour  of  this  Song,  the  Starres  mooved  in 
an  exceeding  strange  and  delightfull  manner,  and  I 
suppose  fewe  have  ever  seene  more  neatc  artifice  then 
Master  Innigoe  Jones  shewed  in  contriving  their  motion, 
who  in  all  the  rest  of  the  workmanship  which  belonged 
to  the  whole  invention  shewed  extraordinarie  industrie 
and  skill,  which  if  it  be  not  as  lively  express!  in  writing 
as  it  appeared  in  view,  robhe  him  not  of  his  due,  but 
lay  the  blame  on  my  want  of  right  apprehending  his 
instructions  for  the  adorning  of  his  arte.”  This  Piece 
opens  with  a Dialogue  between  Orpheus  and  " Mania, 
the  Goddesae  of  Madnesse,  (who)  appeares  wildly  out  • 

of  her  cave,  her  habit  was  confbsed  and  strange,  but 
yet  graceful,  she  as  one  amazed  speaks then  " at  the 
aotitkd  of  strange  musicke  twelve  Franticfcs  enter,  six 
men  and  six  women,  all  represented  in  fuodry  habits 
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MASK  n°d  humours;  there  was  the  Lover,  the  Self-lover,  the 
Meiancholike  man  fnll  of  (we,  the  Schoole-man  over- 
come with  phuutasie,  the  overwatched  L’surer,  with 
others  that  made  an  absolute  medley  of  rnadnesse,  in 
rniddest  of  whom  Enthcus  (a  Poetick  Furie)  was 
hurried  forth  iujH  tossed  up  and  downe.  till  by  vert ue  of 
a new  change  in  the  miusicke,  the  Lunatics  fell  into  a 
m&dde  measure,  fitted  to  u loud  phanta&ticke  tune.  But 
in  the  end  thereof  the  inusicke  changed  into  a very 
solemne  oyre,  which  they  softly  played  while  Orpheus 
spake.”  The  Mask  is  printed  entire  by  Nichols.  (Ibid. 
tmwge  554  ) On  the  same  occasion,  a Mask,  which  is  some- 
Chapman.  w^at  dull,  was  “ supplied,  applied,  digested,  and  writ- 
ten,” by  George  Chapman,  and  exhibited  at  Court  by 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's 
[nn.  The  Procession  from  the  House  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  to  Whitehall,  as  well  as  “the  ground  and 
special!  structure  of  the  whole  worke,”  was  44  invented 
ami  fashioned  by  our  Kingdoms  most  artfull  and  in- 
genious Architect  Innigo  Jones."  ami  it  resembled  in 
character,  and  perhaps  equalled  in  splendour,  that  mag- 
nificent pageant  which  we  have  already  described  as 
exhibited  by  the  Inns  of  Court  toChurlcs  I.  in  1633. 
Beaumont's  The  Mask  of  the  Inner  Temple  ami  Gray’s  Inn 
u*  was  to  have  been  presented  on  the  night  following  that 
TandSwJ  l^e  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  the 
Gray'*  jnn  students,  with  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  at  that  time  Solicitor 
General,  at  their  head,  made  a splendid  triumphal  pro- 
cession by  water.  Sorely,  however,  to  their  disappoint- 
ment, and  with  no  little  want  of  grace  on  the  part  of 
the  Court,  they  found  the  Banqueting  House  at  White- 
hall too  full  for  their  admission.  The  King  also  was 
so  wearied  and  sleepy  with  sitting  up  almost  the  whole 
night  before,  that  4*  lie  had  no  edge  to  it;"  and  when 
Bacon  ventured  to  entreat  him,  that  “by  this  disgrace 
he  would  not  as  it  were  bury  them  quicke,”  he  answered, 
that  if  they  stayed  44  they  must  bury  Aim  quick,  for  he 
could  lost  no  longer.”  Alas  ! for  the  wearisomeness  of 
pleasure.  A similar  want  of  courtesy  was  exhibited  on 
another  occasion,  w hen  nine  of  the  chief  Court  Beauties 
had  prepared,  at  their  own  cost,  a Mask  for  their  Majes- 
ties in  161^.  “They  had  taken  great  pains,”  writes 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  “in  continual 
practising,  and  were  almost  perfect,  and  all  their  imple- 
ments provided,  but  whatsoever  the  cause  was,  neither 
the  Queene  nor  King  did  like  or  allow  of  it,  aud  so  all 
was  dashed."  On  the  following  Saturday,  however, 

• the  Lawyers  were  admitted,  ami  performed  their  Mask  ; 

which  was  written  by  Beaumont,  its  plot  being  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Thumes  and  the  Rhine  ; & sufficiently  frigid 
and  obvious  allegory,  plentifully  encumbered  with  all  the 
ruling  inhabitants  of  Olympus  and  their  lesser  cortege, 
Nymphs,  Naiads,  Hyades,  and  Cupids.  The  first  Anti- 
mask  was  danced  by  Statues,  and  both  it  and  the  second 
were  especially  gratifying  to  the  King.  4‘The  second 
Antimask  rusticth  in,  they  dance  their  measure  and  as 
rudely  depart,  consisting  of  a Pedant,  May  Lord.  May 
Lady,  Serving-man,  Chamber-maid,  a Country  Clown 
or  Shepherd,  Country  Wench,  a Host,  Hostess,  a He 
Baboon,  a She  Baboon,  a He  Fool,  She  Fool,  usher- 
ing them  in,  all  these  apparallod  to  the  life,  the  men 
issuing  out  of  one  side  of  the  boscage,  and  the  women 
from  the  other.  The  Musick  was  extremely  well  fitted, 
having  such  a spirit  of  Country  jollity  as  cun  hardly  be 
imagined,  but  the  perpetual  laughter  and  applause  was 
above  the  Musick.  The  Dance  likewise  was  of  the  same 
strain,  and  the  Dancers,  or  rather  Acton,  expressed 
VOL.  xxv. 


every  one  their  part  so  naturally  and  aptly,  as  when  a MASK, 
mau’s  eye  caught  with  the  one,  and  past  on  to  the  s— ' 
other,  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  which  did  best. 

It  pleased  his  Majesty  to  call  for  it  again  at  the  end,  os 
he  did  likewise  ter  the  first  Antimask,  but  one  of  the 
Statues  by  that  time  was  undressed.”  (Ibid.  597.) 

The  detestable  marriage  between  Carr  Earl  of  Somer-  Miwk  at 
set  and  the  divorced  Countess  of  Essex  on  the  ‘26th  *)**  m**' 
December  in  the  same  year,  was  distinguished  by  a 
Mask  from  the  pen  of  Campion.  When  the  circum-  awi  L*«ly 
stances  attending  that  foul  and  miserable  connection  Kmcx. 
are  called  to  mind,  some  of  the  personages  represented 
may  be  thought  remarkable.  The  Piece  opened  with  a 
discourse  between  four  Squires,  who  related  how  twelve 
Knights, three  from  each  quarter  of  the  Globe,  voyaging 
to  this  nuptial  Ceremony,  had  been  wronged  by 

those  that  never  favoured  good  intent, 

Deformed  Emir,  tlwt  enchanting  Fiend, 

And  wtng-tungu'd  Rumor  hi*  internals  friend, 

With  CurioMUe  and  t.'rrdulitie, 

Both  SorcrresKC*. 

These  Demons  then  entered,  and  44  whispered  awfully  as 
if  they  had  rejoyced  at  the  wrongs  which  they  had  done 
to  the  Knights."  Ben  Jonsou  also  look  his  share  in 
this  inauspicious  solemnity,  in  two  Pieces  entitled  A 
Challenge  at  a Tilt  at  Marriage , and  The  I nth  Mask  ; 
the  latter  a poor  composition,  well  adapted  to  the 
childish  taste  of  James,  who  was  delighted  by  the 
hroken  English  attributed  to  the  Hibernians.  Nichols 
has  printed  both  these  pieces,  atul  has  dearly  shown  Mr. 

Gilford’s  error  in  denying  that  Jonson  was  employed  on 
occasion  of  this  marriage.  The  festivities  to  which 
Somerset's  favouritism  gave  rise  were  long  protracted. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  by  the  King’s  desire,  entertained  the 
guilty  pair  in  Merchant  Tailors’  Hall  on  January  5, 

161 and  presented  two  Masks  and  a Play  written  by 
Thomas  Middleton  the  City  Poet;  and  on  Twelfth 
Night,  the  Gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  pertbrmed  at 
Court  the  Matk  of  Flowers,  in  which  the  chief  humour 
of  the  Anlimask,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Kiug, 
was  the  dispraise  of  Tobacco. 

In  Cupids  Banishment,  by  Robert  White,  presented  R'>l>»*t 
before  the  Queen  on  May  4,  1617,  “by  younge  Gentle-  White, 
women  of  the  Ladies’  Hall  in  Deptford  at  Greenwich,” 
which  Nichols  thinks  “ was  probably  one  ol  the  prin- 
cipal Schools  of  the  period,*’  (Ibid.  iii.  282.)  among 
many  passages  which  must  have  sounded  oddly  from 
the  lips  of  Boarding-school  Misses,  we  find  the  following 
very  pleasing  Song. 

The  Nymph’ a Sony  in  j*y  Cupid  it  yjne. 

Harke,  burke  how  Philomcll, 

Whose  not  I'*  no  ay  re  ran  parallel) ; 

Markr,  itiarke  her  melody, 

Shew  descants  still  on  Chastity. 

The  diapason  of  her  anog  ia  “ Cupid’*  ROM." 

Hea  ia  gone,  hce  i*  guue,  ia  quite  exil'd, 

Venus' urat,  p«VTi»h  ape,  Fauci*’*  child. 

Let  him  goe,  with  his  quiver  and  Ms  bow. 

Let  him  know  wee  ore  not  subject  to  him,  though 
lie  can  command,  yet  wee  aw  free 
From  Cupid  and  his  tiranuy. 

To  pass  on  to  Milton,  the  Arcades  is  a most  noble  Miltoo'a 
fragment.  Comtu , according  to  Mr.  Gifford,  is  defee-  C0*"*- 
live  as  a Mask,  and  according  to  Mr.  Disraeli  it  is  not 
a Mask  at  all.  It  is  indeed  a Poem  wholly  mi  generis, 
one  to  which  Non  viget  qvidquam  simile  aut  secundum  ; 
and  if  it  be  ‘ defective,”  it  must  be  for  the  reason 
c 
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MASK,  a&signed  by  Wartou,  no  ill  judge,  " As  there  is  less 
— music,  so  there  is  less  machinery  in  Count*  than  in  any 
MASON.  Mask.  The  intriuMek  graces  of  its  exquisite 

Poetry  disilained  assistance."  And  again.  " On  the  whole, 
whether  Comus  l>e  or  be  not  deficient  as  a Drama, 
whether  it  is  considered  as  an  Epick  Drama,  u series  of 
lines,  a Mask,  or  a Poem,  1 am  of  opinion  that  our 
Author  here  is  inferior  only  to  his  own  Paradis t Last.** 
Mr.  D’Isrueli  tells  us  that  Cornu*  was  cutn|xj»inl  by 
Milton  to  celebrate  the  creation  of  Charles  I.  as  Prince 
of  Wales.  Tliis  is  a very  singular  anachronism.  The 
creation  of  Charles,  it  is  true,  was  celebrated  w ith  great 
splendour  at  Ludlow  Castle  ir.  1616;  but  the  incident 
upon  which  Comus  is  founded,  the  loss  of  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater's  children  in  Hey  wood  Forest,  did  not 
occur  till  more  than  sixteen  years  afterwards,  nor  was 
the  Mask  itself  represented  at  Ludlow  Castle  till 
Michaelmas  1634.  We  have  paused  long  upon  the 
Masks  of  Ben  Jonsou,  who  is  altogether  far  less  gene- 
rally reail  than  his  high  merits  deserve,  but  upon  Cornua 
we  need  not  dwell.  Lord  Monboddo's  enthusiastic 
eulogy  is  in  our  minds  by  no  means  overcharged.  “ If 
it  were  to  be  properly  represented  with  all  the  decora- 
tions which  it  requires  of  machinery,  scenery,  dress, 
musick,  and  dancing,  it  would  be  the  finest  exhibition 
that  ever  was  seen  on  a modern  stage.'* 

Other  Of  the  splendid  Mask  presented  to  Charles  I.  by  the 

Mask*  Four  Inns  or  Court  in  1633,  we  have  already  spoken 
Charles  I *on»e  length,  and  we  need  here  add  only  that  it  was 
called  the  Triumph  of  Peace,  and  written  by  Shirley, 
then  a student  of  Gray’s  Inn.  From  the  Inner  Temple 
Mask,  written  in  1620  by  William  Browne,  the  un- 
deservedly neglected  Author  of  Britannia’s  Pastoral*, 
Warton  has  quoted  onemost  pleasing  song,  breathingthe 
“ Doric  delicacy  of  Comus (History  of  English  Poetry , 
8vo.  ill.  229.)  and  many  other  writers  might  be  noticed 
and  cited  if  our  limits  would  permit  We  have  spoken  also 
of  none  but  professed  and  independent  Masks  ; but  many 
will  be  found  introduced  into  Plays,  as  in  the  Tempest, 
and  frequently  in  tile  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
very  sorely  to  the.  embarrassment  of  the  audience  in 
pursuing  the  story  of  the  Drama. 

The  sombre  reign  of  Puritanism  banished  the  Muses, 
and  Masks  in  their  train.  Evelyn,  while  at  Paris  in 
1651,  speaks  of  “ attending  the  Ambassador  to  a Musk 
at  Court,  where  the  French  King  in  person  daunced 
Charles  II.  five  entries  and  after  the  Restoration  he  mentions  a 
“ solemn  foolerie"  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  ill  1661,  attended  by 
the  King,  Duke,  &c.,  which  began  with  a Mask.  In 
1663,  1654,  and  1666,  be  was  present  at  Masks  at 
Court  also,  but  it  is  plain  that  these  exhibitions  had 
then  once  more  degenerated  to  Masquerades.  “Feb.  18, 
1666,  I was  present  at  a magnificent  Ball  or  Mask  in 
the  Theater  at  Court,  where  their  Majesties  and  all  the 


greate  Lords  and  Ladies  daunced,  infinitely  gallant,  MASK, 
the  men  in  their  richly  embroidered  most  becoming  “ 
vests.”  Pepys  too,  the  most  solemn  of  all  coxcombs,  ' ‘ 

relates,  that  on  the  3d  of  Feb.  166*,  “ Mr.  Pickering,  w 
after  private  discourse  ended,  we  going  into  the  other 
room,  did  at  my  Lady  (Sandwich’s)  command,  tell  me 
the  manner  of  a Masquerade  before  the  King  and 
Court  the  other  day.  Where  six  women,  my  Lady 
Castlemainc  and  Ducbesse  of  Monmouth  being  two  of 
them,  and  six  men,  live  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord 
Avon,  and  Monsieur  Bl  an  fort  being  three  of  them  in 
vizards,  hut  most  rich  and  antique  dresses,  did  dance 
admirably  and  most  gloriously.  God  give  us  cause  to 
continue  the  mirth.” 

From  the  same  most  unwise  and  uxorious  old  gentle- 
man.  we  learn  the  date  at  which  a custom,  long  after-  M *' 
wards  disgracing  our  fair  Countrywomen,  took  its  rise, 
lie  records  that  ou  the  1 2th  of  June,  1663,  he  saw 
Lady  Mary  Cromwell  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  who, 

“ when  the  House  began  to  fill,  put  on  her  vizard,  and 
so  kept  it  on  all  the  Play : which  of  late  is  become  a 
great  fashion  among  the  ladies,  which  hides  their  whole 
face.  So  to  the  Exchange  to  buy  things  with  my  wife  ; 
among  others  a vizard  for  herself;”  and  again  in  the 
same  year  he  goes  " to  Covent  Garden,  to  buy  a Maske 
at  the  French  House,  Madame  Charett’s,  for  my  wife." 

Lord  Bacon  bus  an  admirable  Essay  on  Masks  and  ^onl 
Triumph *.  His  refined  taste  led  him  to  appreciate  a ylinv  *n 
higher  excellence  than  he  found  in  Jonsou  ; and  had  Mn*k». 
he  lived  to  see  Comus  performed,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  following  expressions,  he  would  have  ranked  it  in 
the  position  which  it  deserves  to  hold.  “ Acting  in 
Song,"  he  says,  “ especially  in  Dialogues,  hath  an  ex- 
tream  good  grace,  I say  acting  not  dancing,  for  that  is 
a mean  and  vulgar  thing  ;*■ — “ turning  dances  into  figure 
is  a childish  curiosity,  and  generally  let  it  be  noted  that 
those  things  which  I here  set  down  are  such  as  do 
naturally  take  the  same,  and  not  respect  petty  wonder- 
ments,” Then  highly  commending  Music,  Songs,  ami 
Scenery,  he  continues,  ” Ix‘t  Antimasks  not  be  long, 
they  have  been  commonly  of  Fools,  Satro,  Baboons, 

Wild  men.  Antiques,  Beasts,  Spirits,  Witches,  Ethiops, 

Pigmies,  Turquets,  Nymphs,  Rusticks,  Cupids,  Statues 
moving,  and  the  like.  As  tor  Angels  it  is  not  Comical 
enough  to  put  them  in  Autirnusks,  and  any  thing  that 
is  hideous  is  on  the  other  side  as  unfit.”  “ But,”  as  we 
may  conclude  in  the  same  great  writer’s  closing  words, 

“ enough  of  these  toys.” 

The  Theatrical  Masks  of  the  Ancients  are  discussed  An  rant 
at  length,  aud  with  much  learning,  by  Ficoroni,  in  a Jf^"*** 
Treatise  which  had  better  be  sought  in  a Latin  Transin-  ^ 
lion,  De  Lams  Scenicit,  than  in  his  own  native,  but 
inelcguut,  and  often  ungrammatical  Italian. 


M A S O X. 


MA'SON,  i-)  Fr.  moMOrt,  Ixm  Lat.  machio,  or 
Ma'sox,  v.  >macio.  Du  Cange  derives  from  Lat. 
MaWnry.  J maceria,  a lung  wall.  Others  from 
machintr,  because  the  builders  stood  upon  machines  to 
raise  their  walls.  It  appears  to  be  obviously  the  same 
word  aa  mu  non,  a house  or  mansion ; applied  to  the 


person  who  builds,  instead  of  the  thing  built.  The  Fr. 
maitonner,  is  to  build  houses  Massonncr  : to  build  of 
stone.  It  is  applied  by  usage  to 

A builder  in  stone : masonry,  work  in  stone  : also  the 
sohd  mass  of  stone  from  the  quarry. 
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Yf  aoy  rnaton  J-fr  to.  m»ki*le  a mol'l* 

W ith  all*  here  w jse  can?**. 

/Wl  Plouhmrtn,  fuiom,  p.  223. 

About  him  left  he  no  rnaton, 

That  stone  eouM  lor. 

Chanrer.  The  Ho  man  l uf  the  Hate,  p.  201. 

Surnw  wax  painted  next  Knvie 
I'lton  that  wall  ol'  miurttrir, 

JtL  /6,  p.  173. 

If  » «ayd  of  trouth,  that  *1  buyldynge*  arc  maaon*d  ami  wrought* 
of  (hurra;  atones,  and  all  great  rynurs  are  gorged  and  aaaeuihlede 
of  diuers  surges  and  xprynges  of  water. 

Isird  Bernera.  Froissart.  Crony  cte,  vol,  L cn.  ».  p.  1 . 

The  obelisk*,  of  one  whole  stone 
Neuie  fortio  yards  or  more. 

Huge  piHers,  can’d  in  matonne 
With  pruwae  of  knights  before. 

Hamer.  Album's  England,  book  xii. ch-  Ixxiv. 

Obedient  to  the  maton’t  call, 

They  roll  the  stones  and  rainr  the  wall. 

Q rtnbrid/je,  A»  Apohfy  far  writing  ferae. 

From  its  ha** 

Es’n  to  yon  turrets  trim,  and  tajusr  spire*. 

All  ia  uf  choicest  mommry. 

.Mason.  Btfridn.  Ode  1. 

If  you  saw.  fur  instance,  a half  finished  building,  surrounded 
with  fie*}**  of  brick  and  stom-  and  mortar,  and  all  the  instrument* 
of  mruonry  ; could  vou  not  infer  from  the  effect  that  it  wa*  a work 
of  decign  and  contrivance  ? 

Hume.  Etaaya,  vol.  ii.  sec.  1 1.  pi  144. 

Masonry,  Free,  is  the  term  applied  to  the  peculiar 
and  secret  system  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
and  is,  in  modern  times,  a speculative  Science,  uncon- 
nected with  Architecture  or  Operative  Masonry,  if  we 
except  a partial  illustration  of  the  former  in  some  of 
the  Lectures.  According  to  its  own  peculiar  language 
it  is  founded  on  “ the  practice  of  Social  and  Moral 
Virtue  its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  Charity,  in 
the  most  extended  sense  ; and  Brotherly  Love , Relief, 
and  Truth  ore  exemplified  and  inculcated  in  the  strangest 
manner.  Nor  is  it  a valid  objection  that  Masons  in 
general  are  not  better  than  their  fellow- men ; this,  if  it 
be  the  case,  arises  from  the  infirmity  of  human  nature, 
and  not  from  any  defect  in  the  system  itself. 

Like  every  other  Society  of  any  magnitude,  it  has 
been  the  object  of  hyperbolical  encomium  from  its 
friends,  and  unmerited  obloquy  from  its  enemies.  The 
uncertainty  of  its  origin,  die  secrecy  of  its  transactions, 
the  supposed  obligations  entered  into  by  the  initiated, 
the  power  which  Masons  have  of  recognising  each 
other,  have  thrown  a shade  of  mystery  over  the  Craft, 
as  it  is  called.  Many  Brethren  endeavour  to  increase 
this  shade,  thinking  thereby  to  obtain  additional  vene- 
ration for  the  Order;  but  the  effect  is,  probably,  the 
reverse,  and  in  the  present  Age  it  might  be  better  to 
inform  the  **  profane”  of  the  general  purport  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Society,  so  far  as  may  be  clone  consistently 
with  the  duties  of  a Mason.  They  would  then  see  in  the 
theory  much  to  admire  and  nothing  to  condemn. 

Origin.  There  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 

writers  on  Free-Masonry,  (i.  e.  Speculative  Masonry,) 
as  to  its  antiquity  and  origin,  and  a good  deal  of  fanci- 
ful assertion  has  been  hazarded,  which  necessarily  will 
mingle  itself  with  our  following  account.  While  some 
have  not  hesitated  to  make  it  coeval  with  the  World 
itself,  others  have  attributed  its  rise  to  the  Jesuits.  The 
Egyptian  Priests,  the  Dionysiac  artificers,  the  Ishmaelites 
the  Templars,  the  trading  Free-M&sons  of  the  Middle 
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Ages,  have,  in  their  turn,  had  their  advocates.  The  FREE- 
peri<»ds  of  building  the  Tower  of  Babel,  of  the  Pyramids  MASON- 
of  Egy  pt,  of  King  Solomon’s  Temple,  of  the  Cathedral 
3t  Strasburg,  have  each  been  named  as  the  epoch  of  ' 
its  commencement.  The  advocates  for  its  earlv  origin 
rely  on  the  similarity  of  many  of  the  rites  with  those 
used  in  the  various  Pagan  Mysteries,  and  thus  en- 
deavour to  prove  ideutity  with  them. 

But  it  appears  that  Speculative  Masonry,  to  which  In  »h*- 
alone  the  term  “ Free-Masonry”  is  now  applied,  was  XVlIih 
scarcely  known  before  the  time  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren;  C*n,urj' 
that  it  was  engrafted  upon  Operative  Masonry,  which  at 
that  time  was  frequently  called  Free-Musonry.  adopting 
the  signs  and  symbols  of  the  operative  Masons,  together, 
probably,  with  some  additional  customs,  taken  partly 
from  the  Bosicrucians  of  the  XVJItli  century,  and 
partly  imitated  from  the  early  Religious  rites  of  the 
Pagans,  with  the  nature  of  which  Ashmcle  and  his 
friends  (some  of  the  first  framers  of  Speculative  Masonry  ) 
were  well  acquainted.  Some  of  the  peculiar  ceremonies 
anti  tokens  of  the  Operative  Masons  thus  adopted, 
might  have  descended  to  them  also  from  the  same  rites. 

For  instance,  at  the  erection  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
ot  any  edifice  of  great  magnitude,  the  builders,  among 
whom  might  be  numbered  the  most  scientific  characters 
of  the  Age.  might  form  themselves  into  a Society  with 
peculiar  signs  of  recognition,  or  symbols  connected  with 
their  Science,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the  power 
and  rank  arising  from  their  knowledge,  and  to  prevent 
the  same  from  being  improperly  divulged  to  the  world 
at  large.  As  early  public  edifices  also  would  in  general 
be  constructed  lor  Religious  purposes,  there  would  be 
an  intimate  connection  between  the  Priests  and  the 
Architects  they  would  frequently  be  initiated  into  the 
same  Mysteries,  and  the  characters  of  Priest  and  Archi- 
tect would  often  be  united  in  the  same  person,  as  we 
find  was  the  case  in  the  early  Christian  Ages.  On  the 
dissolution  or  dispersion  of  any  such  Society,  the  know- 
ledge of  its  tenets  and  mysteries  would  still  exist, 
although  scattered,  and  perhaps  somewhat  perverted,  till 
another  Society  would  arise,  formed,  perhaps,  for  a 
similar  purpose,  the  members  of  which  would  incorporate 
in  their  own  institutions  such  symbols  of  the  former 
Brotherhood  as  were  consistent  with  their  purpose,  mo- 
dified only  by  change  of  time  and  place : and  they  would 
claim  to  be  not  merely  the  representatives  of  such  former 
Society,  but  to  be  such  Society  itself  existing  from  time 
immemorial.  On  failure  of  this  last  incorporated  Body, 
their  Mysteries,  with  their  love  of  ancient  descent,  (a 
desire  inherent  in  the  breast  of  Man.)  would  pass  to 
other  Societies,  modified  as  before,  and  by  such  a pro- 
gression might  the  Operative  Masons  have  obtained 
symbols  similar  to  those  used  in  the  earliest  Pagan 
rites.  It  has  been  said  that  the  system  of  Free-Masonry 
is  universally  diffused,  and  that  the  various  secret  institu- 
tions found  throughout  the  World,  even  among  the  most 
uneducated  nations,  are  connected  with  it,  and  therefore 
prove  that  it  must  have  originated  at  a very  remote 
period.  These  institutions  may,  however,  in  some  cases, 
be  founded  on  imperfect  and  corrupted  traditions  from 
early  Pagan  Idolatry ; and  in  others,  indeed  in  all  tlie 
realty  Masonic  customs,  the  commencement  can  safely 
be  fixed  within  a century  and  a half  back. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  how  Operative  Masonry 
(and  from  that.  Speculative  Masonry)  may  have  indi- 
rectly derived  some  of  its  peculiar  symbols  and  ceremo- 
nies from  primitive  sources,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer 
c 2 
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shortly  to  the  nature  of  Religious  rites  in  the  first  Ages, 
when  the  Priests  or  Ministers  of  Religion  were  in  ge- 
neral the  depositaries  of  Science  as  well  as  of  power. 
Omitting  the  Masonic  History  of  the  World  before  the 
flood, * of  Enoch,  the  first  Royal  Arch-Mason,  and 
Tubal  Cain,  the  first  Grand- Master,  according  to  some 
Brethren,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  begin  with  Noah. 
He  was,  doulrtless.  well  acquainted  with  all  Antedilu- 
vian Science  and  had  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  World,  having  lived  for  COO  years  with  Me- 
thuselah who  had  been  for  nearly  250  years  contempo- 
rary with  Adam.  Noah’s  information,  therefore,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Creation,  of  the  temptation  by  the  ser- 
pent, of  the  Fall  of  Man.  and  of  the  promised  Redemp- 
tion, was  of  the  most  accurate  description,  and  could 
scarcely  lx*  called  tradition.  On  the  formation  of 
society  after  the  Deluge,  he,  as  the  Father  of  the  reno- 
vated World,  would  he  looked  up  to  us  the  chief  oracle 
and  minister  of  the  Deity,  and  would  inculcate  the  purest 
principles  of  Religion,  introducing  into  his  instructions 
particulars  of  the  origin  of  Sin  and  (he  future  shadowy 
anticipations  of  Atonement.  While  the  limits  of  [mpula- 
lion  enabled  his  descendants  to  dwell  in  his  vicinity,  the 
Religion  of  the  Earth  would  remain  pure,  as  taught  by 
him;  but,  after  no  great  lapse  of  time,  we  find  his 
posterity  gradually  extending  the  limits  of  the  habitable 
World,  and  as  they  receded  from  him  in  most  cases 
either  from  ignorance  or  pride,  they  gradually  confused 
and  perverted  the  true  Religion.  Mistaking  the  Httri- 
hutes  and  symbols  of  God  for  the  Deity  himself,  they 
began  to  worship  them  ; and  some  during  characters, 
unawed  by  any  fear  of  divine  vengeance,  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  aggrandizement,  by  declaring  themselves 
the  favourites  of  these  new  Divinities.  Thus,  I lie  Tower 
of  Babel,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a Temple  to 
Rel,  or  Bal,  the  sun,  was  erected  by  order  of  Niinnxl, 
at  no  very  great  distance  of  time  from  the  Flood.  The 
worship  of  the  Sun.  the  most  resplendent  symbol  of  the 


or  ratner  of  Idolatry,  the  true  Religion  being  fostered 
in  Syria  ami  its  neighbourhood,  as  we  find  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  ami  Melrhisedec,  the  Priest  of  the  true 
God,  at  Salem.  As  different  Kingdoms  or  States  were 
established,  they  would  respectively  frame  their  own 
system  of  Idolatrous  worship,  all  having  one  common 
origin,  hut  varied  in  the  detail,  according  to  climate, 
disposition  of  the  founders,  and  other  circumstances. 
In  order  to  preserve  a greater  control  over  the  minds 
of  the  jieoplc,  the  Priests  concealed  the  tenets  of  their 
Religion  by  means  of  allegories  and  symbols,  of  winch 
the  true  meaning  was  known  only  to  the  initiated  ; thus, 
die  existence  and  unity  of  the  Supreme  Deity  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  one  of  the  secret  doctrines,  together 
with  the  prospect  of  a future  state.  The  traditions  of 
the  temptutioii  and  Fall  of  Man,  and  his  Redemption, 
to  which,  after  the  dispersion,  was  added  that  of  the 
Deluge  and  deliverance  in  the  Ark,  were,  probably, 
before  much  time  had  elapsed,  so  far  corrupted,  that 
even  the  Priests  became  ignorant  of  the  true  facts.  As 
the  Priesthood  possessed  great  privileges,  the  Sciences 
being  in  general  fostered  by  them,  and  a knowledge  of 
their  mysteries  being  supposed  to  ensure  future  happi- 
ness, great  anxiety  was  shown  to  he  initiated  among 
them ; severe  tesls  were  established  before  candidates 
could  lie  admitted,  and  obligations  were  afterwards  im- 
posed on  tiiein,  accompanied  with  the  heaviest  penalties, 
if  they  divulged  any  of  the  secrets  to  the  uninitiated. 

The  strikiug  similarity  of  Pugun  worship  throughout 
the  World  has  been  commented  on  and  strongly  exem- 
plified by  every  writer  on  the  subject ; it  will  l>e  neces- 
sary here  to  refer  to  it  only  very  cursorily,  in  order  to 
suggest  why  similar  symbols  and  traditions  may  lie 
traced  almost  universally-  The  worship  of  the  Sun  ami 
Heavenly  bodies  has  already  been  mentioned ; coeval 
with  this  appears  that  of  the  Serpent.*  wherein  two 
Principles  are  said  to  have  been  typified,  namely,  Typbo, 
or  the  Dragon,  as  the  Evil  Principle;  No£v,  or  the 
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Deity,  and  of  the  other  Heavenly  bodies,  seems  to  have  Serpent,  as  the  Good.  In  Babylonish  aud  Persian  an- 
been  the  earliest  corruption  of  Religion,  and  this  species  liquifies  we  find  the  Serpent,  and  in  the  Hindu  Mytho 
of  Idolatry  spread  over  a great  portion  of  the  Eastern  logy  it  is  very  prevalent ; so  also  iti  China  and  Japan. 
World  ; so  that  even  at  the  present  day,  traces  of  Za-  being  the  emblem  of  Royalty  in  the  former.  In  Whidali 
Itianism,  or  Fire-worship,  are  to  be  found  among  the  and  Congo  it  is  worshipped  with  the  grossest  ■supersti- 
Guebres,  or  Ponces,  the  Hindus,  the  Chinese,  and  the  tion,  and  several  of  the  first  English  visitors  of  the 


Mexicans. 

Gradual  After  the  dispersion  at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  colo- 
nrTnw' 'fa!  n’ts  w*,ich  peopled  different  parts  of  the  Earth,  took 
lignin.  with  them,  in  general,  principles  of  corrupted  Religion, 

* Tht?  Hadrian  MSS.  1942  and  ‘20j4  Mem  to  have  been  entirety 
overlooked  by  Fret- M two n*.  They  contain  copies  of  the  Orders 
and  Constitution*  of  the  Fraternity,  and  are  about  the  date  of  the 
middle  of  the  XVIlth  century  ; and  therefore,  probably,  are  the 
oldest  authentic  Manuscripts  relative  to  the  Craft  iu  existence. 


coast  of  Guinea  were  massacred  in  consequence  of 
having  killed  one  of  the  sacred  reptiles;  on  another 
occasion  all  the  hogs  in  the  Country  were  proscribed, 
and  many  of  them  destroyed,  for  the  same  reason. 

Traditions  of  the  Deluge  may  be  discovered  through-  Mystvnex 
out  the  World,  ami  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  Dixserlation  oh 
the  Cabiri,  deduces  the  Mysteries  from  a union  of  the 
rites  commemorative  of  the  Deluge  with  the  adoration 
of  the  Host  of  Heaven,  or  the  Zabian  superstition  in* 


The  latter  belonged  to  a Iodize  at  Chester,  apparently  of  Operative 
Miwuux,  am)  contains  a liiit  nf  tlx-  Meinlwrs.  The  charges  themselves 
arc  sensible  and  plain,  many  uf  them,  indeed,  are  retained  to  this 
day  ; but  the  short  Iluctnry  at  the  commencement  will  satisfy  the 
most  eager  Masonic  antiquary.  The  following  is  the  Antediluvian 
account : •*  If  you  ask  nu-o  how  this  Science  was  first  invented ; my 
answer  is  this  : That  before  y€  Generali  Deluge,  which  is  rranonly 
called  Noah's  Flood,  there  was  a man  called  Lemcck,  as  you  may 
read  in  the  4th  of  Genesis,  whoe  had  twoe  wives,  the  one  called 
Adah,  the  other  Zillu ; by  Adah  bee  begut  t woe  sofie*  J {•)  abetl  and 
Juball,  by  Zillnh  hee  hod  a tonne  called  Tuball  aud  a daughter 
named  Noahmah ; these  fewer  children  found  y*  beginning  uf  all  y* 
craft  in  the  World  ; Jabell  found  out  Geometry-  and  hee  divided 
flocks  of  shecjie  and  lands  ; hee  first  bait  a house  nf  stone  and  lim- 
ber; Juball  found  out  Mustek  ; Tuball  foam]  out  the  smyths  trade 
or  craft  alvoc  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  atvetc,"  Jfcc.  MS. 

1942. 


troduced  by  Nimrod,  and  identifies  Noah  with  Mercury, 
Adonis,  Thammuz,  A nubia,  Bacchus,  anti  the  other 
great  characters  celebrated  in  the  Mysteries.  The  higher 
Egyptian  Mysteries  represented  allegorically  a passage 
through  death  to  renewed  life,  and  an  introduction  to 
the  Deity,  with  a glimmering  of  the  promised  means  of 
redemption,  as  unfolded  in  the  assassination  of  Osiris, 
his  death,  burial,  descent  into  hell,  and  triumphant 
resurrection,  t 

Most  of  the  Mysteries  commenced  with  lamentations 
for  the  death  or  loss  of  some  great  character,  und  ended 

* Sec  Dvanr,  Oh  thr  HonMp  of  ike  Srrprnt,  London,  1&30,  Bvo. 
f Ctatuca!  Joun w/,  No.  61,  p.  174. 
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wilh  jov  for  hi*  resurrection  or  recovery  ; thus  the  rites 
respecting  Osiris,  Adonis,  A polks  Bacchus,  Mancrus, 
Manes,  Balder,  and  perhaps  II ossein  in  Persia,  with 
others  similar,  would  all  originate  from  the  same  tra- 
dition.* 

As  the  ceremonies  were  alike,  so  were  many  of 
the  symbols,  among  which  will  be  found  some  in  use 
by  the  Free- Masons  of  the  present  day,  received  or 
adopted  by  them  in  the  manner  before  mentioned.  The 
Crux  antata,  or  Egy  ptian  cross,  is  considered  by  many 
to  have  been  on  emblem  of  the  Resurrection  from  the 
dead.t  The  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris 
had  the  Egyptian  Tau  impressed  on  their  foreheads. 
The  truncated  Oak  among  the  Celts  was  considered  as 
the  emblem  of  stability,  while  the  Egyptians  borrowed 
the  Pillars  of  Seth  or  Hermes  for  that  attribute.  By 
the  Square  was  represented  Matter;  a figure  of  Dagon 
on  an  ancient  Zodiac  holds  in  one  hand  an  Infant,  the 
sign  of  renewed  life,  and  in  the  other  a Square,  possibly 
symbolizing  the  great  Demiurgus,  or  Machinator. } By 
the  Triangle  was  |iortraycd  generating  fire,  and  from 
its  junction  with  the  Square,  as  in  the  quadrangular 
pyramid,  all  things  were  considered  to  proceed. $ The 
interlaced  or  double  Triangle,  (the  Pen  (alpha  of  Anti- 
ochus,)  an  emblem  well  known  to  Royal-Arch-Masons, 
is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Colonel  Todd  mentions  its 
existence  on  large  blocks  of  the  walls  at  Mundore,  and 
on  some  ancient  medals  in  his  possession  dug  up  from 
the  ruins  of  Oojein,  containing  the  symbols  of  the 
twenty-four  Jain  Apostle*.  ||  In  a representation  of 
Diana  of  Ephesus  joined  with  Isis  and  Scrapis,  it  ap- 
pears over  the  right  shoulder  of  Serapis.*J  It  is  af- 
terward s found,  with  many  other  Masonic  emblems, 
among  the  Templars.  Many  of  the  ancient  statues  of 
the  Heathen  Divinities  discovered  in  Egypt,  Greece, 
Persia,  Hindustan,  and  America,  are  decorated  with 
superb  Aprons,  and  the  Levitical  Priesthood,  we  are  in- 
formed, wore  Girdles  or  Aprons  composed  of  the  three 
colours,  blue,  crimson,  and  purple;  but  the  Frec- 
Masons  may  find  a more  recent  and  more  probable 
origin  for  their  decorated  vesliture,  in  the  leathern 
nprons  of  their  Operative  Brethren. 

The  Egyptian  Mysteries  were  amongst  the  most  ce- 
lebrated, the  Priests,  especially  at  Memphis  and  Helio- 
polis, were  noted  for  their  Learning.  In  consequence 
of  their  repute,  many  Philosophers  and  persons  of  rank 
from  all  nations  sought  to  be  initiated,  and  afterwards 
introduced  some  of  the  peculiar  rites  into  their  own 
Countries.  Thus  Lycurgua,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  and 
others  intermingled  them  with  their  own  doctrines. 
Even  Moses  is  said  to  have  been  initiated,  and  to  have 
applied,  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  such  forms  as 
he  thought  might  be  useful  for  the  conduct  of  the  Le- 
vi tes,  establishing  at  the  same  time  certain  proofs,  in 
order  to  keep  them  more  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
people  ; which  proofs  are  supposed  to  have  existed  un 


* The  Brahmins  who  accom|wni«d  the  Indian  army  to  Egypt  in 
1801,  recognised  (heir  own  Deities  at  Luxor,  Thebe*,  and  Dendera, 
ami  wumhipfted  them,  complaining  of  the  Egyptians  fur  not  treating 
them  with  more  resjtect. 

| Clarke,  Travel*,  8vo.  vt»l.  v.  p.  152,  153. 

; Cal  met,  Fragment j,  512. 

| Clnttmtl  Journal,  No.  55.  p.  SI. 

|]  Todd,  Antiquit «•*  of  kan,  4to.  voL  i.  p.  727.  " It  occurs 

alto,”  he  says,  *'  in  some  of  our  Gothic  edifices,  e g.  the  Ahbey 
Gate  of  Bury  St.  Edmond's,  erected  about  1377.'* 

(Jalnwtj  Fnujmtntt,  127.  Calract,  however,  calls  it  a star. 


divulged,  until  the  time  of  King  Solomon,  and  indeed 
until  the  troubles  of  the  Jews  commenced,  when  they 
became  partially  known  to  their  conquerors.  Among 
the  Druids,  the  Priesthood  of  the  Celtic  nations,  we 
find  similar  secret  rites,  probation,  and  obligation  to  se- 
crecy ; with  hidden  doctrine*  like  those  of  the  Magi, 
the  Gymnosophists,  the  Brail  mins,  the  Chaldeans, 
and  the  Priests  of  Egypt.  The  same  may  be  traced  in 
the  rites  of  Vitzliputzli  in  Mexico,  and  of  Pucha-Camac 
in  Peru. 

From  Egypt  the  Religious  Mysteries  would  naturally 
travel  to  Greece  with  the  earliest  colonizers,  or  would 
soon  follow  them.  The  celebrated  Mysteries  established  KhnisinLaa 
at  Kleusis  in  great  splendour  in  the  reign  of  Kriclhonius  Mysteries 
in  the  year  a.  c.  1500,  are  better  know  n to  us  than  any 
others  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  allusions  to  them 
in  different  old  writer*.  They  were  afterwards  carried 
to  Rome,  where  they  flourished  until  suppressed  by 
Theodosius  the  Great  in  the  beginning  of  the  Vth  cen- 
tury ; but  so  ]jopu!ar  were  they,  that  even  after  that  time 
traces  of  them  may  lie  discovered.*  In  all  case*  the  can- 
didate had  to  undergo  severe  and  lengthened  trials, 
sometimes  even  death  ensued.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  probation,  he  was  purified  by  ablution  and 
admonished  to  lead  a new  life,  founded  on  the  strictest 
rule*  of  virtue.  He  was  then  led  in  darkness  through 
winding  avenues,  with  gloomy  recesses,  and  startled  at 
every  step  by  terrific  noises,  the  howling  of  wild  beasts, 
the  hissing  of  serpent*,  and  other  strange  cries.  Hi* 
resolution  was  put  to  the  proof  by  the  infliction  of  bodily 
suffering:  according  to  Tertullian,  a drawn  sword  was 
opposed  to  him  on  his  entrance  into  the  Mithraic  ca- 
vern, from  which  he  occasionally  received  wounds.  His 
progress  wo*  fearful,  through  night  and  darkness.  Voices 
were  beard,  now  whispering,  now  bursting  into  thunder. 
Intermittent  flashes  of  tremulous  light  exposed  to  his 
affrighted  view  scowling  face*  and  terrible  spectre*. 

Sound*  of  grief  and  lamentation  for  the  departed  God 
were  heard  ; and. as  the  time  of  probation  (which  was 
sometimes  protracted  at  interval*  for  many  days)  drew 
to  a dose,  the  severity  of  his  trials  increased.  The  earth 
quaked  beneath  his  feet,  and  he  was  left  apparently 
suspended  over  an  abyss.  Sometimes  he  underwent  a 
symbolical  death,  in  a bed  or  coffin,  and  after  a certain 
time  was  raised  therefrom  to  partidpate  in  the  mysteries. 

Arrived  at  the  confines  of  death,  the  candidate  was  hur- 
ried rapidly  through  the  trial  of  the  four  elements.  At 
length,  when  just  exhausted,  he  received  the  reward  of 
his  courage  and  perseverance ; his  persecutions  ceased  ; 
soft  sounds  with  melodious  symphonies  were  heard, 
and  the  gloom  of  night  gradually  subsiding,  loir  grove* 
and  flowery  plains  were  disclosed  to  view.  The  gules  of 
the  inmost  sanctuary  were  opened  to  him  ; he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  sight  of  celestial  beauty  in  all  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  its  perfection,  and  beheld  the  sun  shining 
with  meridian  lustre,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  lie 
was  crowned,  and  clothed  in  a white  garment,  various  sy  ro- 
bots were  explained  to  him,  and  he  w as  finally  declared 


* In  the  time  of  Tihcriu*,  the  worship  of  lus  was  suspended  at 
Rome,  her  Temple  wan  destroyed,  mwl  the  Prk-ela  were  crucified,  in 
consequence  of  a huly  of  rank,  named  Paulina,  Inning,  with  their 
connivance,  been  debauched  by  Decius  Mundus,  in  the  semblance  of 
tbeGud  Anubis.  (Josephus,  Aattg.  look  xviii.  cli.  iiL  nee.  4 ) It  wan, 
however,  noon  restored  again,  fur  Cutnmodu*  was  partly  initiated. 
Caracal  La  built  superb  Temples  (o  the  Goddrs*  ; and  in  the  time  of 
Heliogabalus,  a prodigy  is  related,  that  a statue  uf  Isis  turned  its 
face  completely  round. 
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lo  be  born  again,  ami  made  perfect,  und  dismissed  with 
the  mysteriuUK  formula,*  “ Koilt,  Otnphajr''  The  en- 
trance of  the  candidate  through  intricate  passages  and 
in  darkness,  was  emblematical  of  the  toilsome  wander- 
ings of  the  soul  through  the  mazes  of  vice  and  error 
before  initiation.  The  noises  and  spectres,  surrounding 
him,  typified  the  various  calamities,  diseases,  and  evil  |mis- 
sions  incident  to  that  mental  bondage  from  which  he 
was  about  to  be  emancipated,  and  exemplified  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  guilty  in  a future  state.  lli»  admission 
into  the  full  splendour  of  the  rites,  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  shades  of  night,  before  the  brilliant  sun  of  the. 
Mysteries,  represented  the  dispersion  of  the  clouds  of 
mental  error  before  the  sun  of  Truth. f The  foregoing 
description  of  initiation,  has  chiefly  reference  to  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  of  which  wc  have  fuller  accounts 
extant  than  of  any  others ; but  wherever  we  have 
records  of  or  allusions  to  other*,  we  find  a similarity. 

The  Pyramids,  with  many  celebrated  Caves,  as  that  of 
Trophonius,  have  been  considered  as  the  scenes  of  initia- 
tion, and  there  is  said  to  have  been  a large  cave  at  Eleusis ; 
but  frequently  the  necessary  apparatus  and  chambers 
were  attached  lo.  and  perhaps  partly  beneath  the  Tem- 
ples. The  severest  penalties  were  denounced  against  a 
breach  of  the  obligation  to  secrecy,  and  Ovid  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  lieen  banished,  upon  mere  suspicion  of 
having  encroached  too  much  on  the  Elcusiniau  secret, 
in  the  XVth  Hook  of' his  Mrlamorphotet.  J In  many  of 
the  Religious  ceremonies,  the  initiated  was  finally  in- 
trusted with  a mysterious  word,  having  reference  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  Omnipotence.  The  Egyptian  word 
was  On,  that  of  the  Hindus  Om , compressed  from  the 
triliteral  word  ACM.  representing  the  creating,  pre- 
serving, and  destroying  power  of  the  Deity,  and  ty- 
pifying therefore  the  Indian  Trinity,  Brahma,  Visbni, 
and  Siva.§  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Ceylonese, 
w ho  practised  Buddhism,  used  the  word  “ 0-Mi‘Tt>- 
Fo " to  signify  Omnipotence.  The  sacred  term  of  the 
Thibetians  was  “ Om-ha,  hum.*'  Thp  DruUls  expressed 
the  sacred  name  in  a manner  known  only  to  them- 
selves, but  used  for  the  purpose  the  letters  “ O.  J.  W." 
The  mysterious  name  of  some  of  the  North  American 
Indians  is  curious  from  its  similarity  to  that  of  the 
Jew**.  They  call  their  Supreme  God  “ Jthlohoollo ,M  but 
they  have  also  a tctnigrammaton,  never  used  in  common 
speech,  compounded  of  four  notes,  and  confined  to  their 
most  sacred  ceremonies.  It  consists  of  the  syllables 
“ Yah,  O,  He,  tV ah,"  thus  composing  the  word  “ Yo- 
he-wah''\\  The  veneration  with  which  the  Pagans 
made  use  of  the  name  of'  the  Deity  should  be  an  in- 
structive lesson  to  those  who  daily  abuse  it.  Far  from 
being  introduced  into  general  discourse,  * it  was  con- 


• word*,  farmrrly  caniidered  inrxplicttbte.  are  now  atrer- 

tajnod  to  ta  Sanacrit,  and  are  klill  used  by  the  UrahmioR,  at  the 
conclusion  of  MrTt-ral  of  their  Religious  manoaM,  They  »hould 
be  eximaas),  A’amiJu,  Om  I’uktha.  The  first  it  the  tubjw*  of  our 
moRt  ardent  v®»»;  Om  i*  the  inysteriima  name  of  the  Dotty  ; 
fhktka  menn*  chiuige,  turu,  vici*ulu<U‘,  Ac.  though  it  appear*  to 
have  t*cn  uwxi  in  the  arm*  of  silence ; whence  the  word*  Pax  in 
Latin  and  Pair  in  French,  used  with  the  wine  tonification.  Oau. 
Joum.  So.  96.  p.  399.  Ac.  Tran,.  Aunt.  Sac.  rot.  t.  p.  300. 

f Vide  Putter.  Grrctaa  Antvj.  vol.  i.  p.  446 14^,  c/an 

Jnarn.  No.  56.  p.301,  309,  &C.  Ouvaroff,  Eraai  twr  leg  Mntira 
ft  Kit-urn.  Oetivhn,  ,1/omlr  Priamtif  vol.  ir.  p.  308,  Ac.  Maunce, 
Indian  Antif.  ? uL  li-  p.  343 — 344. 

X Cta tt.  Jomrn.  So.  56,  p.  364,  363. 

4 Caitnet,  Frngm.  512. 

}|  Clou.  Jonra.  Au.  26.  p.  243 — 245. 


side  red  as  a subject  for  devout  and  private  meditation.  FRKK- 
Clcero  says  they  did  not  dare  to  mention  the  names  of  MASON 
their  Gods,"  and  Lucan  states  that  but  to  name  the 
Name  would  shake  the  Earth. t The  Jews  believed 
that  the  true  pronunciation  and  import  of  the  sacred 
tetragrammalon,  composed  of  **  Jod,  He,  Van,  He,"  if 
recovered,  would  be  sufficient  to  work  wonders,  and 
attributed  our  Saviour’s  miracles  to  his  knowledge  of 
this  unutterable  word,  the  “ Shemhamphoreth .”  Joee- 

Khus  says.J  that  the  name  was  never  known,  until  God 
imself  revealed  it  to  Moses  in  the  Wilderness,  and  that 
Moses  afterwards  did  not  dure  to  mention  it.  since  it  was 
forbidden  to  be  used,  except  once  a year,  by  the  High 
Priest  alone,  when  he  appeared  before  the  mercy-seat, 
on  the  day  of  expiation.  He  adds,  that  it  was  lost 
through  the  wickedness  of  Man.  Philo  (De  vitd  Mo«.) 
mentions  the  time  when,  and  the  reason  why,  it  was 
lost.  Iu  common  the  Jews  used  Elohim,  or  Adonai, 
and  when  it  was  necessary  to  write  the  name  in  the 
volume  of  the  sacred  Law,  peculiar  ceremonies  were  laid 
down  for  the  usage  of  the  Scribes  on  the  occasion. § 

Among  the  Mysteries  established  in  Greece,  a.  c.  i>.onv<»M»c 
1500,  were  the  Dionysian,  in  honour  of  Bacchus  who,  Aitillecn. 
after  the  introduction  of  Theatres,  bad  the  credit  of 
being  their  inventor.  With  these  Mysteries  were  sub- 
sequently connected  the  Dionysinc  artificers,  a body  of 
Scientific  men,  Architects,  ami  Engineers,  who  claimed 
the  exclusive  right  of  building  Temples,  Theatres,  and 
other  public  edifices;  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
trading  Free -Masons  in  after  Ages  endeavoured  to  mo- 
nopolize the  building  of  Cathedral  and  Conventual 
Churches.  Their  chief  Mysteries  and  most  important 
secrets  were  comprised  in  the  Mechanical  and  Mathema- 
tical Sciences.  The  Temples  of  their  Gods  and  their 
Theatres  required  an  immense  apparatus  of  machinery 
for  some  of  their  Mysteries.||  At  the  time  of  the 
migration  from  Attica  into  Ionia,  about  1044  b.  c.,  a 
few  years  before  the  erection  of  King  Solomon's  Temple, 
the  Dirmysiac  artificers  had  attained  considerable  reputa- 
tion, and  bad  spread  through  various  parts  of  Asia,  even 
so  for  as  India.  In  order  to  distinguish  them  os  a Body, 
and  lo  preserve  inviolate  the  peculiar  secrets  of  their 
Science,  they  had  appropriate  signs  and  symbols,  taken 
most  probably  from  those  Mysteries  with  which  they 
were  so  intimately  connected.  When  engaged  in  their 
work,  they  are  supposed  to  hove  been  formed  into  what 
we  should  now  call  Lodges,  each  having  its  Master  with 
his  assistants  or  Wardens.  The  poorer  Brethren  of  the 
Order  were  relieved  and  employed,  and  in  many  re- 
spects their  institutions  remind  us  of  the  Frce-Masons 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  they  flourished  in  the  vicinity 
of  Juda-a  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Temple,  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred  that  they  assisted  in  the  erection 
of  that  stalely  edifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  some  of 
their  peculiar  secrets  may  have  been  imparted  to  their 
fellow-builders.  About  the  year  n.  c.  3<»0.  they  were 
incorporated  by  command  of  the  Kings  of  Pergamus, 
who  assigned  lo  them  as  a settlement,  Teos,  where  they 
had  erected  a superb  Temple  to  Bacchus,  the  patron  of 
their  Order.  From  the  remnant  of  these  Dionysiacs 
probably  sprang  some  of  the  first  trading  Frce-Masons, 


• De  SaturA  Dev  ram,  lib.  hi. 

* Lib.  ri.  p.  744,  745. 
f Antiq  lib.  ii.  C.  12. 

\ Ockley,  Introd.  ad  Lng.  Oritnt.  Camb.  1766.  bun  for  Raya, 
Arch.  Mntong,  London,  1786. 

||  tUmarhg  on  Thcatreg,  Sfe.  London,  8*0.  1809,  p.  35,  36.  a. 
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FREE-  or  early  Christian  architects,  among  whom,  we  are  told, 
MASON*  Were  many  Greeks.  After  the  erection  of  the  Temple, 
a confraternity  of  the  Jews  was  formed,  called  the  Kas- 
v_l1  sideans,  or  Assidcans,  consisting  of  persons  of  rank  and 
opulence,  connected  by  secret  tokens,  and  bound  by 
solemn  ties  to  preserve  and  keep  up  the  Temple  and 
the  edifices  connected  with  it.  A company  of  them  joined 
Mattathias  and  the  Maccabees ; their  distinguishing 
character  being  to  fight  zealously  for  their  Religion, 
and  in  defence  of  the  honour  of  the  Temple,*  From 
them  were  derived  the  Essenes,  a Sect  whose  doctrines 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  leading  a pure  and  chaste 
life,  discarding  the  luxuries  of  the  World.  None  were 
admitted  without  a long  anil  strict  probation,  and  on 
their  admission  all  were  obliged  to  engage,  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  to  observe  the  laws  of  piety,  justice,  and 
modesty ; fidelity  to  God  and  their  rulers  ; to  preserve 
the  hooks  of  their  institutions,  to  keep  carefully  the  names 
of  the  Angels,  and  never  to  violate  the  secrets  of  the 
Order.  This  sect  was  not  confined  to  the  Jews,  but  per- 
sons of  any  nation,  or  of  any  rank,  if  otherwise  properly 
qualified,  might  be  admitted.  There  were  two  classes, 
the  one  practical,  the  other  theoretical,  called  Thera - 
petitte,  and  of  this  last  the  principal  Society  was  formed, 
near  Alcxandria.f  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the 
Essenes  particularly  applied  themselves  to  the  architec- 
tural Sciences. 

Intermix-  Many  of  the  primitive  Christians  had  doubtless  been 
lu™  instructed  in  the  Pagan  rites,  and  initiated  therein,  and 

Chraiian  belonged  to  some  of  the  Societies  just  mentioned, 
rue*.  They  would  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a respite  from  the  Persecution,  symbolize  their 
Religious  rites ; borrowing,  for  that  pupose,  such  of 
the  Pagan  usages  as  they  deemed  suitable.  Some  of 
the  early  teachers  of  Christianity,  adopting  n mistaken 
course  in  their  zeal  for  conversion,  would,  in  order  to 
make  a greater  impression  on  the  weaker  part  of  their 
congregations,  make  use  of  such  coincidences  as  struck 
them  between  the  Pagan  and  Christian  Religions,  Gre- 
gory Nazianzcn  relates  the  manner  in  w hich  some  of  the 
popular  Pagan  rites  were  thus  made  subservient,  as  was 
thought,  to  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
When  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  sent  over  St.  Austin  to 
convert  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  year  596,  he  expressly 
instructed  him  to  humour  his  intended  proselytes,  and 
to  accommodate  to  their  forms,  so  much  os  he  could, 
those  of  tlie  Christians ; to  convert  their  Temples 
into  Churches,  and  the  Pagan  into  Christian  Feasts. 
This  indulgence  to  the  weaker  disciples  of  Christianity 
existed  even  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  met  with 
just  rebuke  from  them.*  St.  Paul  particularly  warns 
the  Colossians  from  mixing  up  any  part  of  Heathen  devo- 
tion with  their  Christian  worship;  and  St-  John  denounces 
the  Church  of  Pergamus  for  practising  Heathen  rites, 
through  fear  of  temporal  iueonveuience.  The  existence 
of  such  practices,  however  wrong,  is  thus  proved,  and 
may  account  for  the  preservation  of  many  Pagan  sym- 
bols; while  others  probabiy  were  retained  by  early  Chris- 
tian architects,  w ho  had  obtained  knowledge  of  them 
from  the  before-named  Societies.  In  some  cases,  the 
Fraternities  of  primitive  Christians  required  proofs,  by 
certain  signs  and  tokens,  previously  to  admitting  any 


• 1 Maceab.  ch.  ii.  ver.  42. 

f Calmct,  m wee. 

♦ 1 Corinth,  ch.  viil.  Cohtt.  ch.  iL  Hcvt/.  ch.  ii 


stranger  to  participate  in  their  ceremonies:  and  it  is  FREE- 
stated  in  a French  Work  on  Free-Masonry, (which  gives  MASON- 
Jovet,  Cutlet  Rtligifuses,  for  its  authority,)  that  there  t ***' 
was  in  existence,  so  late  as  1751,  a Religious  Fraternity 
of  Greek  Masons,  in  possession  of  the  secret  constitu- 
tions of  their  Order  so  for  back  as  a.  d.  327,  when  they 
officiated  at  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  Temple  of 
Constantine  the  Great  *,  and  that  their  rules  were  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Priests  of  Memphis,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  knowledge  of  them.* 

Some  Masons  rely  for  the  great  antiquity  of  their  Pyiha- 
Order  upon  an  old  manuscript,  said  to  be  in  the  Rod-  g****- 
leiun  Library,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Iceland,  being  a 
copy  of  one  still  older  in  the  hand-writing  of  King 
Henry  VI.  This  attributes  the  introduction  of  Ma- 
sonry in  England  to  “ Peter  Gower,  (Pythagoras,)  a 
Grecian  44  who  wacksyngc  and  bocotnmyngc  a mygh- 
tye  wysencre/*  **  framed  a grate  lodge  at  Groton,”  (Cro- 
tona.j  “ wherefromme,  yn  procease  of  tyme,  the  arte 
passed  in  Engclandc.”  Without  questioning  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  manuscript,  which  lias,  however,  never 
been  formally  proved,  as  might  easily  be  dune,  if  it  be 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  we  may  shortly  refer  to  the  Py- 
thagoreans. as  the  writer  appears  to  lay  some  stress  on 
their  institutions.  They  were  origiually  formed  into  a 
Society  at  Crotona,  by  Pythagoras,  in  the  VI th  century 
before  Christ,  and  possessed  many  forms  and  cere- 
monies in  commou  with  the  Essenes.  Pythagoras,  as  is 
^ell  known,  had  travelled  much,  and  had  studied  the 
ntes  of  most  of  the  Pagan  Mysteries,  many  of  w hich  he 
adopted  and  applied  to  his  own  School  of  Philosophy. 

The  Society  founded  by  him  obtained  much  repute, 
and  the  members  spread  over  considerable  part  of  the 
South  of  Europe  ; but  their  tenets  op|>ear  to  have  hud 
more  reference  to  theoretical  than  to  practical  Science. 

On  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  considerable  Trsnsitivn 
changes  would  be  introduced  in  sacred  architecture.  °fP«K»n 
Temples,  formerly  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  nu-  to 

merous  expiatory  victims  required  in  Heathen  war-  t'hriuian0 
ship,  were  replaced  by  Churches  for  the  adoration  of  Architrct*. 
Him  whose  sacrifice  was  the  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
all  mankind  ; and  (he  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  Pagan 
rites  was  superseded  by  the  simplicity  of  Christian 
worship.  The  ancient  Priesthood  would  lose  their 
power,  but  the  architects  and  builders,  whether  Dio- 
nysiac  artificers  or  others,  would  in  many  lues  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  new  mode  of  building  re- 
quired ; would  become  Christians,  but  would  stilt  retain 
several  of  their  peculiar  symbols,  although  their  Society 
might  be  broken  up  us  an  integral  Body.  When  the 
demand  for  Ecclesiastical  architecture  increased,  these 
architects  or  their  descendants  would  again  rise  into  dis- 
tinction as  a Body,  and  from  them  would  probably  spring 
the  Free- Masons,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
construction  of  the  most  celebrated  Churches,  particu- 
larly those  usually  called  Gothic,  whether  in  England  or 
on  the  Continent.  In  this  way,  also,  it  will  be  seen  how 
they  would  obtain  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  earlier 
World*  discarding  those  that  were  applicable  only  to  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Pagans ; but  preserving  such  as  ap- 
peared connected  with  their  Science,  and  adapted  to  the 
preservation  of  the  secrets  of  their  Fraternity  from  the 
World  at  large. 


• ifrewe*/  Prictnts  de  fa  JUafommtrie  AtUnkiramilt,  rot,  i.  p. 
65),  Ac. 
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FRKK-  The  primitive  Christians  frequently  made  use  of  the 
MA^ON*  Heathen  Bsulice  for  their  places  of  worship,  being 
_ _ y well  suited  for  that  purpose,  and  their  first  Churches 
Pm'TLM  of  were  probably  built  on  a. similar  plan,  until  the  erection 
Kcrlesw*-  or  rather  the  rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saneta 
tied  atchb  Sophia,  in  532.  by  Justinian,  in  the  shape  of  a Greek 
tedutv.  Cross,  caused  some  change.  In  the  first  thousand 
years  of  Christianity,  a corrupted  imitation  of  Roman 
architecture  prevailed,  known  by  the  different  names  of 
Saxon,  Norman,  Lombard,  &c.  After  that  period  the 
Gothic  or  Pointed  style  became  gradually  introduced. 
The  Cathedrals  at  Spires,  Mentz,  and  Worms,  partak- 
ing in  some  degree  of  both  Orders,  were  built  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Xlth  century  ; those  at  Rheims  and 
Amiens  in  the  beginning  of  the  Xlllth  century  ; and  in 
127?  the  beautiful  edifice  at  Strasburg  was  com- 
menced. A long  list  of  intermediate  Churches  might  he 
given,  if  not  foreign  to  the  present  Essay ; but  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  Strasburg  Cathedral,  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  Free*  Masons,  who  hud  at  the  date 
of  its  erection  become  a large  and  renowned  Society. 
That  Church  was  looked  on  as  the  wonder  of  the  modern 
World,  as  a second  Solomon's  Temple.  In  progress  at 
the  same  time  with,  or  just  following  it,  were  the  Churches 
Fint  at  Vienna,  Cologne.  Zuric,  &c.  The  Architects,  with 
Lodge*.  (jlejr  assistants  and  pupils,  formed  associations  (as  was 
the  custom  of  the  Free -Masons)  called  liutten,  (or 
Lodges.)  At  an  assembly  held  at  Ratishon  in  1459, 
it  was  agreed  that  a Grand  Lodge  should  be  formed  yt 
Strasburg,  as  the  place  of  general  assembly,  and  that 
„ n l the  architect  of  that  Cathedral,  for  the  time  being,  should 
Lodpr be  the  Grand  Muster;  and  accordingly  Dot zinger  of 
Stnvdmrg.  Worms,  the  successor  of  John  ilfllz  of  Cologne,  who 
completed  the  spire  in  1449,  was  chosen  the  first  Grand 
Master.  The  Society  was  composed  of  Masters,  Com- 
panions, and  Apprentices,  who  had  a secret  word  with 
signs  of  recognition.  In  1464  and  1469,  there  were 
general  assemblies  at  Strasburg,  but  they  were  after- 
words neglected  for  some  time,  until  the  Emperor, 
Maximilian  I.,  being  at  that  city  in  1498,  granted 
them  certain  privileges  by  charter,  or  diploma,  which 
were  renewed  and  confirmed  by  subsequent  Emperors 
These  diplomas,  together  with  the  regulations  and 
statutes,  were  kept  in  the  house  of  the  architect  of  the 
Cathedral,  in  a chest  with  triple  locks,  of  which  the 
architect  a^l  the  two  oldest  Masons  kept  the  keys,  so 
that  it  required  the  presence  of  all  before  the  chest 
could  be  opened.  These  documents  were  in  existence 
until  the  French  Revolution,  when  they  were  destroyed, 
with  many  other  papers,  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jacobin  Commissioners.  Their  rules 
impressed  the  necessity  of  leading  moral  lives, — sub- 
mission to  the  Masters,  whom  ^be  Companions  served 
for  five  or  seven  years— attention  to  their  Religious 
duties — and  charity  to  the  poorer  brethren,  &c.  Among 
their  symbols  were  the  Square,  the  Plumb-rule,  and  the 
Compasses,  which  are  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
officers  of  a Free-Maaon’s  Lodge  at  this  day.  Grandi- 
dier,  in  his  account  of  the  Cathedral,  relates,  that  when 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  tower  was  laid  by  Bishop 
Conrad  of  Lichtemberg,  the  Master  Masons  contended 
who  should  next  lay  their  hands  to  the  work,  and  that 
in  the  scuffle  one  of  them  was  killed  by  blows  from  a 
maul.  According  to  him  the  first  Strasburg  Lodges 
were  held  io  a building  called  the  MaurerhoJjF,  in  the 


Place  opposite  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  which  used  FRF.F.- 
formerly  to  be  the  workshop  in  which  the  choicest  orna-  MASON- 
menta  of  the  Church  were  cut.*  In  the  Cathedral  at  v J* Y 
Vienna,  are  two  half-length  sculptures  of  the  architect 
Antony  Pilgram,  of  the  date  1313; — in  one,  he  appears 
holding  a pair  of  compasses,  in  the  other  a square : 
some  accounts  call  the  former  figuVc  the  Master  builder, 
and  the  latter  his  apprentice. t A story  is  also  related, 
respecting  the  completion  of  two  circular  windows  in 
the  South  Transept  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Oucn,  at 
Rouen,  finished  about  the  year  1439.  One  was 
executed  by  the  Master- Mason,  and  the  other  by  his 
apprentice,  but  the  latter  was  considered  superior,  which 
so  excited  the  anger  and  jealousy  of  the  Master,  that  he 
poniarded  his  unfortunate  apprentice!  Foj  this  crime 
he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  fn  January 
1440;  but  the  Monks  gave  him  Christian  burial,  as 
appears  from  a tomb  to  his  memory,  whereon  he  is 
described,  as  M.  Alexandre  dr  Bern  cuai,  Maid  re  drt 
(F.urrex  de  Mttuonnerie  au  Bailing?  de  Rouen , el  de 
cede  Eglixe,  ^rc.J  A similar  tradition  of  the  death  of  an 
apprentice  through  the  jealousy  of  his  master,  occurs 
respecting  two  pillars  in  Scotland. 

The  Knights  Templars  were  much  connected  with  the  Knight* 
Masons,  and  urc  supposed  to  have  been  frequently  initi-  Templ^n. 
ated  among  the  Syrian  Fraternity.  On  the  dissolution  of 
their  Order  in  the  XI  Vth  century,  the  Provincial  Grand- 
Muster  of  Auvergne,  Pierre  d’Aumont,  with  two  Com- 
manders and  five  Knights,  fled,  disguised  as  Masons,  to 
one  of  the  Scottish  Isles,  where  they  found  the  Grand 
Commander  llauptoncourt,  and  other  Members  of  their 
Order  ; and  they  resolved  to  preserve  the  institution,  if 
possible,  although  in  secret,  and  adopted  many  of  the  forms 
of  the  Free-Masons,  to  conceal  their  real  designs.  They 
held  a Chapter  on  St  John's  Day,  1313,  when  D’Aumont 
was  chosen  Grand-Master ; in  1361,  their  seat  was  moved 
to  Abehlcen,  and  by  degrees  the  Order  spread,  under 
the  veil  of  F ree- Masonry,  o»er  great  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent, though  its  power  und  rank  were  at  an  end.  The 
dispute  concerning  the  justice  or  injustice  of  their  disso- 
lution has  been  long  and  eagerly  maintained ; among 
the  latest  Works  which  the  controversy  has  produced, 
we  may  notice  one  by  the  celebrated  Orientalist 
Hammer,  who  in  his  Myxlerium  Baphometi  Revelatum, 

Stc.  published  in  the  Mine*  de  r Orient,  vol.  vi.  part  i. 

Vienna,  1818,  fol.  attacks  the  Templars  in  no  measured 
terms  : lie  accuses  them  of  Infidelity  and  Gnosticism, 
and  from  the  monuments  in  their  Churches,  he  taxes 
them  with  the  commission  of  those  crimes  charged 
against  them  by  their  enemies  at  Che  time  of  their  perse- 
cution. He  gives  several  representations  of  the  figure 
Baphomet,  which,  he  contends,  is  typical  of  their  secret 
doctrines;  but  Raynouard,  in  the  Journal  dex  Ha  runs 
for  March  and  April  1819,  in  a review  of  the  above 
Treatise,  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  above  figure  was 
Mahomet;  and  refutes,  apparently  with  success,  the 
imputations  cast  upon  the  Order  by  Hammer.  In 
some  of  the  Churches  formerly  belonging  to  the  Tem- 
plars, strictly  Masonic  emblems  are  found,  as  at  Erfurt, 


* HUtongnei.  Sfc.  mr  la  Vttte  (U  Slnu^nmrij,  par  J.  F. 
Hermann,  Staubourg,  1819,  ml.  ii.  p.  44—47.  Dibdin,  BtUiog. 
7 tar,  voL  iii.  n.  89.  n. 

t DibdLn,  BAtiog.  Tuttr,  nil  iii.  p.  553,  654,  where  au  engraving 
of  the  figure*  is  given. 

♦ An*.  voL  i.  p.  74. 
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Schoengrabern,  Prague,  Ac.  especially  in  the  last,  of 
which  Hammer  gives  several  specimens,  including 
among  them  the  Square,  the  Level,  the  Triangle,  the 
Compasses,  the  Compasses  with  Quadrant,  the  Maul, 
tire  Interlaced  Triangles,  the  Flaming  Star,  (ctoiL 
JlamboyanU  of  French  Masonry,)  the  Truncated  Cross, 
&c.*  Hammer  wishes  to  derive  the  Free -Masons  from 
the  Ismaelites,  who  originated  in  the  JEdrt  Sapient  in a, 
founded  at  Cairo  iu  the  Xllh  century,  where  Philosophy 
and  the  Sciences  were  taught,  and  various  degrees 


given. 

Kstabliah*  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  travelling  Masons  may 
meat  of  have  visited  England  at  on  early  Age  of  Christianity,  as 
Frw  gt  Alban,  the  proto-martyr  of  England,  Ls  represented  to 
have  been  a great  patron  of  the  Art,  and  to  have  in- 
**  ' creased  tire  emoluments  of  its  professors;  but  this  report 

stands  principally  on  tire  traditions  of  the  Society.  The 
earliest  authentic  account  of  their  introduction  into  this 
Country  is  in  the  year  674,  when  Wilfrid,  Archbishop 
of  York,  built  the  Church  at  Hexham,  and  Benedict 
Biscop,  the  Abbey  at  Weremouth.  The  latter  personage 
went  to  France  to  collect  a number  of  Masons,  to  build 
his  Church  of  stone,  after  the  Roman  manner,  as  it  was 
then  called,  at  the  same  time  he  procured  some  glass- 
makers,  their  art  being  unknown  in  England.  Before 
that  lime,  the  Churches  had,  with  little  exception,  been 
built  of  wood ; the  Anglo-Saxon  term  for  building 
being  geiymbrian,  to  make  of  wood  j for  although 
Bishop  Ninias  is  stated  by  Rede  to  have  built  a Church 
of  stone  near  Wigton  in  482,  yet  the  stone  Churches 
built  before  the  V II  1th  century  were  probably  on  a 
small  scale.  The  first  Christian  Church  in  Northumbria 
was  built  by  Paulinus  in  627,  of  wood.  When  Alfred, 
in  the  IXtn  century,  formed  the  design  of  rebuilding 
Ill's  ruined  Churches  and  Monasteries,  the  greater  part  of 
the  new  buildings  were  of  wood ; he  was  also  obliged 
to  send  abroad  for  more  artificers,  to  assist  his  own 
people.  In  the  middle  of  the  Xth  century,  Edgar  the 
Peaceable,  after  his  accession,  complained  that  the 
Monasteries  of  England  were  in  a ruined  state,  and  con- 
sisted of  rotten  boards  only.t 

The  introduction  of  these  Masons  in  the  VHth 
century  by  Benedict  Biscop,  improved  by  degrees  the 
Architecture  of  the  Country  ; though  at  first  they  were 
principally  confined  to  the  North  of  Englaud.  Alfred, 
subsequently,  brought  over  some  more,  as  above  stated, 
and  others  perhaps  occasionally  joined  their  comrades. 
The  Society  thus  would  soon  obtain  a permanent  esta- 
blishment ; keeping  themselves  a distinct  Body  from 
other  artificers,  and  preserving  their  scientific  knowledge 
secret  from  those  not  admitted  into  the  Order,  by  means 
First  Grand  of  their  peculiar  signs  and  tokens.  According  to  the 
Lod«*of  traditions  of  the  Society,  the  first  Grand  Lodge  of 
England.  England  was  formed  at  York  in  the  time  of  King 
Athelstan,  a.  d.  £26,  where  Prince  Edwin  presided  as 
Grand  Master,  having  obtained  a charter  for  it.|  At 
the  same  time  he  collected  all  the  writings  connected 
with  Masonry,  “ and  there  was  some  in  French,  some 
in  Greeke,  some  in  English,  and  some  in  other  Ian- 
guages.”§  Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  the  Grand- 
Mastership  of  Prince  Edwin,  it  appears  certain  that 
York  was  considered  the  principal  seat  of  Free- Masonry 


• Several  Masonic  emblems  may  Oo  seen  in  the  Church  at  Calais, 
but  this  is  of  a more  recent  date. 

f Henry,  Hut  ary  of  England,  rol  iv.  p.  112—123, 
j Preston,  Uhtttrjtvuu  of  Masonry,  thirteenth  edition,  P.  134. 

\ Hart.  MS.  2054. 
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until  the  division  which  took  place  in  the  Craft  in  the  FRRE- 
beginning  of  the  XVIIIth  century.  The  Members  ot  ^ASON- 
thc  Society  were  not  strictly  confined  to  th«  Masons 
themselves,  though  the  exceptions  were  iu  general  V^v“^/ 
Kings,  Princes,  and  men  of  rank  and  wealth,  who 
patronized  and  fostered  the  Science,  and  protected  the 
inferior  brethren  in  a great  measure  from  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  a state  of  vassalage.  Great  improveinents  took 
place  in  Architecture  in  the  XlltJi  century.  The  Clergy, 
many  of  whom  were  architects  themselves,  increased  the 
ardour  for  building  Churches  and  other  Religious 
edifices,  by  offering  pardons  and  indulgences  to  those 
who  expended  their  property  in  such  pious  uses.  Yet 
the  first  English  Architect  of  whom  we  have  any  positive 
account,  is  one  William,  who  was  employed  about 
Canterbury  Cathedra!  from  1178  to  1184.  In  the  Xlllth  Privilege* 
century,  the  Science  still  improving,  and  the  demand  for 
builders  being  great,  the  Popes,  in  order  to  encourage  th 

them,  granted  many  indulgences,  by  means  of  their  ^ * 

Bulls  and  charters,  of  which  one  is  stated  to  hare  recited 
in  its  preamble,  the  precedent  of  the  chief  builder  of 
King  Solomon’s  Temple  having  incorporated  a Body  of 
Architects,  with  the  power  (among  others)  of  rcgulat 
ing  the  prices  of  their  labour.  This  recital  was  after- 
wards taken  for  the  record  of  a fact,  as  if  the  Society 
had  existed  uninterruptedly  from  the  time  of  King 
Solomon.*  Among  the  privileges  thus  granted  to  them 
by  tbe  Popes,  were  those  of  setting  their  own  prices,  ot 
taking  apprentices,  and  of  admitting  and  accepting  ap- 
proved Masons  into  their  corporation.  Inconsequence 
of  these  advantages,  the  Fraternity  called  themselves 
Free-Masons,  claiming  to  be  exempt  from  the  laws  which 
regulated  common  labourers,  and  to  be  exonerated  also 
from  the  burthens  then  thrown  upon  the  working  classes 
of  the  community,  whether  in  England  or  on  the  Conti- 
nent. They  consisted  in  a great  measure  of  Italians, 
with  some  Greek  refugees,  French,  Germans,  and 
Flemings,  ami  ranged  from  one  nation  to  another,  to 
build  Churches  and  other  edifices.  A surveyor  governed 
ill  chief,  and  every  tenth  man  was  called  a Warden, 
overlooking  the  other  nine.  Persons  of  rank  frequently 
gave  materials,  either  from  feelings  of  Religion  and 
charily,  or  as  commutation  of  penance.f  That  part  ot 
the  Fraternity  which  hod  passed  into  England,  would  be 
more  stationary  and  of  a more  permanent  duration  than 
its  brethren  on  the  Continent,  being  in  a Country  less 
liable  to  the  distractions  occasioned  by  becoming  the  seat 
of  war  *4  and,  in  consequence  of  its  insular  position, 
offering  less  facility  for  removing. 

In  the  XIHth  and  XlVlh  centuries,  a considerable 
number  of  Churches  and  other  Ecclesiastical  structures 
were  built,  including  several  of  the  Colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  In  the  reign  of  Ilcnry  Ilf.  alone, 
upwards  of  150  Abbeys,  Priories;' and  Religious  Houses 
were  erected.  The  style  became  highly  ornamented  in 
the  XVth  century,  finishing  with  those  beautiful  speci- 
mens, St  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor,  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  and  King  Henry  VII.’s  Chape)  at 
Westminster,  which  was  not  finished  until  the  beginning 
of  the  XVIth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

• Archft.-ioyia,  vol.  ix.  p 117,  Ac.  Governor  Pownall  btutw  that 
in  the  year  1773,  with  the  sanction  of  ihe  Pope,  be  caused  accurate 
■earth  to  be  maita  for  this  charter,  but  without  effect. 

| Henry,  History  of  England,  vol.  viiL  p *273.  Wren,  Ptrm r- 
tafia,  p.  306,  307. 

J llurio*  the  ware  of  York  and  Lancaster,  Masonry  wae  at  a low 
ebb,  ami  was  saved  *Iino»t  from  dcitruclion  by  bdn£  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  Grand  Master  aud  Knight*  of  Malta. 
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FREE*  After  that  date  the  pointed  Architecture,  declined,  and  the 
MASON-  (Jreeian  Order*  were  introduced,  under  the  skilful  con- 
^ duct  of  Inigo  Jones.  Records  inaybe  found  of  several 

contracts  with  Masons  for  the  performance  of  work. 
In  1306,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln  contracted 
with  Richard  de  Stow,  Mason,  to  attend  to  and  employ 
other  Masons  under  him  for  the  new  work  ; when  the 
additional  East  end,  as  well  as  the  upper  parts  of  the 
great  lower  and  of  the  transepts,  were  done.*  King 
Edward  III.,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  when 
founding  the  College  at  Windsor,  granted  to  John  de 
Sponlee,  the  office  of  Master  of  the  stone-hewers,  and 
gave  him  power  to  take  and  press,  as  well  within 
liberties  as  without,  so  many  Masons  and  other  artificers 
as  were  necessary,  and  to  convey  them  to  Windosor,  to 
work  at  the  King’s  pay,  but  to  arrest  and  imprison  such 
as  should  disobey  or  refuse,  until  the  King  took  other 
order ; with  a command  to  nil  Sheriffs,  Mayors,  Bailiffs, 
Ac.  to  be  assisting  to  hitn  on  the  King’s  behalf,  t It 
appears  that  the  Masons,  being  dissatisfied  with  '*  the 
King’s  pay,”  entered  into  a combination  in  many  places 
to  evade  the  Writs  issued  in  consequence  of  this  charter 
or  grant,  (and  this  description  of  grants  was  not  singular 
in  former  times,*)  availing  themselves  of  their  peculiar 
signs  and  tokens  to  recognise  and  assist  each  other  from 
being  pressed  into  the  service.  The  Masonic  Constitu- 
tions mention,  among  others,  an  Architect,  at  this  time 
called  Henry  Yevele,  the  King’s  Frec-Mason.  Weaver 
(5S2.)  mentions  an  inscription,  in  St.  Michael's  Church, 
fit.  Alban's,  on  Thomas  Wolver,  (or  Wolven.)  Master 
Mason,  or  8urvevor  of  the  King’s  stone-work*,  in  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  By  an  Indenture,  dated  5th  June, 
2l*t  Henry  VII.,  John  Hylmer and  William  Veriur,  Free- 
Ma*ons,  undertook  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  of  the  choir 
of  St,  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  for  seven  hundred 
pounds,  and  to  finish  it  by  Christmas,  a.  d.  150h.§  And 
in  Dugdale’s  Monad  iron  is  an  agreement  between  the 
Commissioners  of  Richard  Duke  of  York  and  William 
Harwood,  Knee-Mason,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Chapel 
in  the  College  of  Fotheringhay,  Northamptonshire. | 
In  the  tiiurth  year  of  Henry  VIII,  Mr.  Robert  Hacom- 
Mein.  Provost  of  the  “ Kvnge’s  College  Royal  at 
Cambrydge,  and  the  seders  of  the  same  with  the  advise 
and  agrement  of  Mr.  Thomas  Larke,  surveyor  of  the 
Kynge’s  works  there,”  entered  into  a contract  with 
**  John  Waste! I,  Master  Mason  of  the  said  works,  and 
Henry  Severick,  oon  of  the  wardens  of  the  same,”  that 
the  said  Wasted  and  Severick  should  setup  a vault  for 
the  Church  to  be  completed  in  three  years’  time  for 
jt*l52<X) ; and  ill  the  following  year  Wasted  contracted  to 
set  up  the  vaulting  of  two  porches  and  seven  chapels  in 
the  body,  and  nine  chapels  behind  the  choir  of  the 


• Arrhtrehgia,  vot.  W-  p.  1 26. 

* AahtnuUi,  hut  or  if  of  the  Garter,  p 136. 

i A tissular  onuniwiuD  was  issued  in  1377,  1st  Richard  II., 
BfCfanriory  t0  hi*  Coronation.  (Rymer,  Ptedcra,  vol  wii.  foL  1728.) 
Heory  V.,  in  th«  third  year  of  hi*  n*ign,  1415,  issued  hi*  writ#  to 
collect  100  of  the  h*«t  Masons  (among  other  aiiifurmt)  to  accompany 
him  abroad.  (46.vol.ix.  W.  1729.)  Henry  VI.,  about  1440,  directed 
commission*  to  Robert  Wawefly,  Master  .Mason  of  tin- works  at  Eton, 
John  Bvckelry,  Mason,  .lohn  Smyth,  Warden  of  Masons,  aird  Robert 
Whetrtcy,  Warden  of  carpenters,  •wpiwrring  tlxrm  to  take  Masons 
and  other  workmen,  and  carriages.  Ac.  rveerwary  for  building  the 
Cullt-g?  at  Eton.  ( Kxrrrpia  Hutorica,  No.  I.) 

f Ashmole,  Hietorg  of  Ike  Garter,  p.  136.  In  Privy  Purse  ex- 

Ensea  of  Henry  VII.  ooSeptomber  A,  1-194,  appear*,  ‘‘"To  William 
rte  Fremaaon.  the  first  payment*  for  making  of  Wodestok  Hall, 
£11.” 

(|  Dugdale,  S/omutuvn,  to l iii.  p.  162. 


Church,  and  battlements,  &c.  and  undertook  to  keep 
continually  forty  Free-Masuns  working  on  the  same. 
Other  examples  might  tie  given,  if  necessary.  The  first 
notice  of  Masons  in  any  legislative  enactment,  is  in  an 
old  Act  of  34  Edward  III.  c.  9.,  wherein  it  is  declared 
that  all  alliances  and  eovins  of  Masons  and  carpenters 
and  congregations,  chapters,  ordinances  and  oaths 
between  them  made  shall  lie  void.  In  the  twenty-third 
year  of  that  reign  there  was  a great  pestilence,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  first  Statute  of  Labourer*  was 
passed.*  there  being  a scarcity  of  servants  of  all  descrip- 
tions from  the  mortality  that  had  taken  place  amongst 
them,  and  those  that  survived  endeavoured  to  get  ex- 
cessive wages.  These  forbidden  meetings  were  pro- 
bably considered  to  have  for  their  object,  ill  part,  a 
monopoly  of  trade  and  combination  for  keeping  up  the 
price  of  labour.  This  was  supposed  to  he  the  case  also 
in  1425,  when  the  Act  of  3 Henry  VI.  c.  1.  was  passed  ; 
as  the  preamble  states,  that  by  the  congregations  and 
confederacies  made  by  Masons  in  their  general  assem- 
blies, the  good  course  and  effect  of  the  Statutes  of 
Labourers  were  openly  violated  and  broken,  wherefore, 
" chapiters  and  congregacyons  of  Masons  shall  not  be 
from  hensfnrth  holden,  and  they  that  do  so  assemble 
suche  chapiters  and  congregacyons  shall  be  puny shed 
ns  felons,  and  other  Masons  commyngc  to  the  same 
shal  be  imprysonyd  and  moke  fync  and  raunsome  at 
the  kynge’s  wyll.”  This  Statute,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  acted  on,  and  Henry  VI.  is  said  to 
hnve  been  himself  initiated  w hen  he  came  to  manhood. 
Wherever  Free -Masons  are  mentioned  in  any  statutes  or 
ordinances  respecting  the  rates  of  wages,  they  are  classed 
with  the  highest  rate,  and  in  Home  few  cases,  higher 
than  any  other  artificers.  leaving  St.  Alban  out  of 
the  question,  (who,  according  to  the  manuscripts  before 
mentioned,  allowed  the  Masons  3*.  fid.  per  week.)  one 
of  the  earliest  statements  respecting  their  wages  appears 
in  a roll  of  the  expenses  of  King  Edward  I.  ut  Khudd- 
lan  Castle  in  Wales,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  of 
his  reign. t In  this  account,  sundry  payments  are 
charged  to  Masons,  ( Cantmlarii ,)  on  the  following 
scale:  the  Master  Mason  6 d.  per  diem,  other  Masons 
44 , and  workmen  3d.  In  1351,  the  wages  are  lower, 
and  this  too  was  just  after  the  year  of  pestilence.  A 
Master  .Mason  by  the  day  3d.,  other  Mason*  or  tilers 
2d,,  their  servants  or  hoys  l$d.  J 

In  a Petition  from  the  House  of  Commons,  presented 
A.  n.  1445,  in  the  23d  of  Henry  VL,  to  regulate 
wages,  which  was  granted  ami  converted  into  a law,  it 
is  prayed  with  respect  to  Masons,  &e.  M yat  from  the 
Fesi  of  Ester  unto  Mighelmetac  V*  wages  of  euy  free 
Mason  or  maister  carpenter  excede  not  by  the  day  iiiwt. 
with  mete  and  drynk,  and  witltoutu  mete  and  drynk  vtl. 
ob.”  " A maister  tyler  or  sdatter,  rough  Mason  and 
meen  carpenter,  and  other  artificers  concernyngbeldying, 
by  the  day  iii<t.  with  inete  and  drynk,  and  without  mete 
and  drynk  iiiict.  ob."  and  from  Mkthaehnas  to  Easter 
the  Free- Mason  and  master  carpenter  a penny  less,  and 
the  other  artificers  one  half-penny  less  by  the  dny.§  In 
1446,  from  Easter  until  Michaelmas,  n Free-Maatm, 
with  diet  by  the  day,  4d.,  without  diet  b^d.  A master 
tiler,  slater,  rough  Mason,  by  the  day,  with  diet  34., 


• 23d  Edward  III.  followed  by  25th  Edward  III.  at.  1.  c.  4- 
f Archtroiogia,  vol.  xvi.  a 32.  el  any, 

1 Flwt wood,  Chremiron  /VariNNiat,  p.  159. 

$ JmmariM  Hrperterf,  4h>.  vol.  iii.  p.  53.  ijnofing  Rot.  Pari. 
vol . v.  p.  II 2. 
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rREE-  without  diet  4|d.  From  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  a 
MASON-  penny  by  the  day  less.* * * §  By  the  6th  Henry  VIII. 

J**’  c.  3.  it  is  ordered,  that  “ a Fre-Mason,  maystcr 
V— *v— sarpenter,  rough  Mason,  bryklayer,  muyster  tyler, 
plommer,  glasyer,  caruer,  and  ioyner  from  Ester  to 
Mydielmas  to  take  by  the  daye  vid.  without  meate,  and 
with  meate  iuid.,  and  from  Myckeltnas  to  Ester  without 
meate  vd.  and  with  meate  iiid.”  In  the  regulations  lor 
the  wages  of  artificers,  made  28th  April,  1610,  by  the 
Justices  of  Peace  at  Okeham  in  the  county  of  Rutland, 
which  would  be  nearly  similar  to  those  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  country,  they  allow 

With  uiEit.  Witkont. 

" A Free-Mason  which  can  draw  his  plot, 

V work,  ntid  set  accordingly,  having 
charge  over  others,  before  Michaelmas" 


by  the  day  8 d.  12 d. 

After  Michaelmas. 6 10 

A rough  Mason  which  can  take  charge 

over  others,  before  Michaelmas 5 10 

After  Michaelmas 4 8t 


By  similar  regulations  for  W or  wickshire,  in  36  Charles  II., 
the  allowances  are,  lor 

Will  mnl  ly-.iV 
B*d  •lriek. 


1 WilScBf. 


A Free-Mason 6d.  li.  4 d. 

A Master  brick  Mason 6 1 0 

Their  servants  and  apprentices  above  the 

age  of  eighteen 4 0 8 


From  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  March 
one  penny  by  the  day  to  be  abuted  of  the  wages  before 
specified,  l 

Elisabeth’*  There  is  a tradition  recorded  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
intention  t«  that  jealous  of  the  Masons  being  in  possession  of 
suppress  peculiar  secrets,  which  they  would  not  divulge,  she  sent 
Masonry.  ar|  #rme<j  force  to  York  to  break  up  the  Grand  Lodge  ; 

but  that  Sir  Thomas  Sackville,  the  Grand  Master,  inter- 
posed, and  procured  the  initiation  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  who,  consequently,  made  such  a favourable 
report  of  the  Society,  that  she  countermanded  her  in- 
tended persecution. § 

Under  the  superintendence  of  Inigo  Joucs,  the  Fra- 
ternity prospered  and  held  regular  assemblies,  and  many 
gentlemen  were  initiated ; but  not  long  after  his  Grand- 
Mastership,  the  Civil  dissensions  in  the  Kingdom  com- 
menced, which  caused  great  interruption  to  Free- Masonry, 
Institution  though,  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  origin  of  the  Free 
of  Modem  and  Accepted  Masons,  or  of  Speculative  Masonry,  ap- 
Kaglish  pears  to  have  taken  place,  although  it  did  not  become 

Frce-Ma-  fully  established  for  some  time-  Elias  Ashmole  was 
mmf*  made  a Mason  at  Warrington  in  the  year  1646.  At  the 
SDrnc  time,  a Society  of  Kosicruciuos  had  been  formed 
1040.  jn  founded  partly  on  the  principles  of  those 

established  in  Germany  ulxnit  1604,  and  partly  perhaps 
on  the  plan  of  the  Literary  Society,  allegorically  de- 
scribed in  Bacon’s  New  A t lan tin  as  the  House  of  Solo- 
mon. Among  other  emblems,  they  made  use  of  the 
Sun,  Moon,  Compares,  Square,  Triangle,  &c.  Ash- 
molc  and  some  of  his  literary  friends  belonged  to  this 
Society,  which  met  in  the  Mason’s  Hall,  as  well  as  to 
the  Masons',  and  they  revised  and  added  to  Uic  peculiar 
emblems  and  ceremonies  of  the  latter,  which  were 
simple,  and  hud  been  handed  down  to  them  through 


• Chrot ».  Prettotunt,  p.  161. 

f Arrhrologi*,  vol.  iL  p.  203. 

♦ tied.  vol.  li.  p.  208,  -’09. 

§ Preston,  Jfltul  rat  lout,  p.  162,  163. 


many  Ages.  They  substituted  a method  of  initiation,  FREE- 
founded,  in  part,  on  their  knowledge  of  the  Pagan  BASON 
rites,  and  connected,  partly,  with  the  system  of  the 
Rosicnicians,  retaining,  probably  in  a somewhat  varied 
form,  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  old  Masonic 
secret*  ; and  hence  arose  the  first  Degree,  or  Apprentice 
of  Free  and  Accepted  or  Speculative  Masonry,  which 
was,  shortly  after,  followed  by  a new  version  of  the 
Fellow  Craft  Degree.  The  Master's  Degree  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  during  the  Commonwealth  with 
reference  to  the  unhappy  tale  of  King  Charles  I. ; but 
there  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  this,  and  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  of  a later  date,  and  that  for  some  time  none  were 
recognised  as  Master  Masons,  but  those  who  cither 
filled  or  had  filled  the  chair  of  a Lodge.  These  inno- 
vations by  Ashmole  were  not  perhaps  immediately 
adopted  by  the  Fraternity  in  general,  but  Speculative 
Masonry  gradually  increased  and  mingled  with  Opera- 
tive Masonry,  until  the  beginning  of  the  XVlIIth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  agreed,  in  order  to  support  the  Fra- 
ternity, which  hud  been  on  the  decline,  “ That  the 
privileges  of  Masonry  should  no  longer  be  restricted  to 
Operative  Masons,  but  extend  to  men  of  various  pro- 
fessions, provided  they  were  regularly  approved  and 
initiated  into  the  Order.”*  This  hod  the  cllect  of 
rendering  Free-Maaoury  still  more  a Speculative  Society, 
as  it  entirely  became  in  a few  years  more.  In  the  mean 
time,  since  the  initiation  of  Elias  Ashmole,  two  Kinn 
who  were  Freemasons  had  reigned,  namely  Charles  If, 
and  William  III.,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Grand  Mastership,  and  also  presided  over  the 
old  Lodge  at  St.  Paul’s,  now  represented  by  the  Lodge 
of  Antiquity,  of  which  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  is  the  present  Master.  This  Lodge  has  in 
its  possession,  among  other  relics,  the  mallet  with  which 
King  Charles  II.  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  in  1673.t 

In  the  year  1718,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  then  aged  Schimiinto 
eighty-six,  was  superseded  in  his  office  of  Surveyor  ofthe 
Buildings  to  the  King,  by  Mr.  William  Benson.  A a* 
great  number  of  Masons  in  London,  disgusted  at  this  A.  D, 
treatment  of  their  Grand-Master,  refused  to  act  in  con-  1718. 
junction  with  the  new  officers,  particularly  as  some  in- 
novations were  introduced  into  the  Craft  in  1717,  as 
will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  which  did  not  meet  with 
their  approbation.  They  accordingly,  together  with  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Country  Lodges,  declared 
themselves  to  be  acting  under  the  old  Lodge  at  York; 
where  the  Grand  I»dge,  under  this  system,  which  was 
now  called  Ancient  .Masonry,  (as  they  professed  to 
keep  inviolate  all  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  Order,) 
was  now  cstabi  billed  and  supported;  and  for  many  years 
no  frirtidly  intercourse  subsisted  between  this  aiul  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  London,  or  of  the  Modern  Masons  os 
the  Ancients  styled  them.  These  lust,  however,  flou- 
rished. and  added  to  their  numbers  many  men  of  rank 
and  fortune.  The  Ancient  Masons  removed  their  Grand 
Lodge  to  London  in  1757,  the  Earl  of  Blcssington 
being  chosen  as  Grand  Master.  For  many  subsequent 
years  the  schism  continued  between  the  two  Societies ; 
until,  in  1813,  a union  was  happily  e fleeted  between  Reuaion 
them  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  a.  d. 

Sussex,  their  respective  Grand-M sisters ; the  Duke  1913. 

of  Athol,  who  for  fifty  years  previously  had  presided 

• PMkML  lUmlra/ttmr , pi  196. 

f Wren,  iWcntv/ia,  p.293. 
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FREE-  over  the  Ancient  (bence  frequently  called  Athol)  Masons, 
MASON-  having  resigned  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  for 
t , the  express  purpose  of  facilitating  the  union. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  vacated  the  office  of  Grand- 
Master  before  he  was  superseded  in  the  office  of  Surveyor 
of  the  Buildings,  but  no  successor  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed, and  the  meetings  of  the  Society  were  much 
neglected.  Several  of  the  London  Masons,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those,  who,  as  we  recently  mentioned,  ranged 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  York  Masons,  en- 
deavoured to  renew  the  assemblies  and  revive  the  Frater- 
nity. They  met  accordingly  (including  the  only  four 
Lodges  at  that  time  in  the  South  of  England)  in  1717, 
to  make  such  arrangements  ns  they  conceived  were  requi- 
site, and  appointed  a Grand-Master.  Dr.  Desaguliem, 
who  was  appointed  to  that  office  in  1719,  took  great 
interest  in  the  proceedings ; he  revised  and  introduced 
some  alterations  in  the  usages  of  the  Craft  for  these 
brethren,  which  were  the  more  readily  received,  in  order 
to  make  some  slight  distinction  between  themselves  and 
the  Ancient  Masons,  who  were  looked  upon  ns  secede  rs. 
Each  party,  however,  probably  preserved  the  original 
emblems  of  the  Society,  differing  only  in  those  ceremo- 
nies of  recent  introduction.  At  the  same  time  the 
peculiar  toasts  of  the  Masons  were  revived*  or  arranged ; 
and  from  this  period  may  be  dated  the  establishment  of 
the  present  system  of  Free-Masonry  in  London,  and 
the  commencement  of  its  authentic  annals.  Searches 
and  inquiries  were  ulso  made  for  any  records  or  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  origin  or  doctrines  of  the  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  compilation;  but  several  valuable 
papers  were  destroyed,  for  fear  of  divulging  too  much  to 
the  iminitiated.f  In  the  year  1723,  the  first  edition  of 
the  Constitutions  of  the  Fraternity  was  published  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

Recent  Henceforward,  this  branch  of  the  Society  rapidly 
increased,  the  Grand -Master  being  generally  some  No- 
bleman of  high  rank.  As  has  been  previously  stated, 
the  two  branches  into  which  the  Society  WW  divided, 
wrre  not  on  friendly  terms ; and  frequent  opportunities 
were  given  of  confirming  their  mutual  jealousy.  In 
the  year  1734,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  constituted 
Lodges  under  its  jurisdiction,  in  the  district  of  York,  the 
seat  of  the  Ancient  Masons,  among  whom  this  proceed- 
ing caused  great  discontent,  and  put  an  end  to  all  hopes 
of  an  umicabtc  intercourse.  In  1749,  some  Brethren, 
who  conceived  that  they  had  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  seceded  ; and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  disputes  between  the  Societies,  formed 
Lodges  for  the  practice  of  Ancient  Masonry,  declaring 
themselves  to  be  acting  under  the  Ancient  York  Consti- 
tution ; and  these  secessions  happened  at  intervals  for  a 
considerable  time,  occasioning  many  strong  resolutions 
on  the  subject  in  the  records  of  the  Society.  In  the 
year  1752,  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  elected 
Grand-Muster,  upon  whose  death  KingGeorge  IV., then 
Prince  of  Wales,  succeeded  to  the  office,  and  continued 
nntil  the  time  of  the  Regency  in  1813,  when  it  being 
considered  unfitting  that  he  should  exercise  any  personal 
superintendence  over  the  Craft,  lie  took  the  title  of  Grand 
Patron.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  some 
severe  and  unwarranted  attacks  were  made  on  the  Fra- 


• Nnotihourk,  Gnnti/irf<Mi,  p.  207  ; itxmt  this  timealw  the  well- 
known  '■  Entered  Apprentice**  Soag"  *u  composed  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Birfchead. 

f tb  <t.  p.  207,  208. 


tcraity,  particularly  in  Barruel’s  Memoir » of  Jacobinism  FREE 
in  France  and  Robison’s  Proofs  of  a Conspiracy.  MASON* 
Those  publications  unjustly  taxed  the  Brethren  with 
making  their  meetings  subservient  to  Politics,  and  con- 
netted  them  with  the  modern  Illuminati.  So  little 
effect,  however,  was  produced  by  these  charges,  that  in 
the  Act,  passed  in  the  year  1799,  for  suppressing  sedi- 
tious Societies,  clauses  are  expressly  introduced  iu  favour 
of  the  Free-Masona.*  On  the  27th  of  January,  1813, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  Masonic  banquets  on  record 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  a superb  Jewel 
to  the  Earl  of  Moira,  previously  to  his  departure  to  the 
East  Indies.  Six  Royal  Dukes  were  present,  and  about 
five  hundred  other  Brethren.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  was  elected  Grand-Master  in  the  place 
of  the  Prince  Regent ; and  in  December,  the  union 
between  the  two  Societies,  respecting  which  there  had 
been  negotiations  pending  for  a few  years  previous, 
took  place,  all  distinctions  in  their  respective  Constitu- 
tions were  put  to  an  end,  and  perfect  harmony  and 
unanimity  ensued. 

The  Scotch  Masons  claim  their  origin  as  a Body  from  Scotch 
the  time  of  building  the  Abbey  of  Kiluriming.  about  Masous. 

1 150.  The  Chapels  at  Roslin  and  Holyrood,  and  the 
Abbeys  of  Melrose  and  Kelso,  with  many  others  that 
might  be  named,  sufficiently  attest  their  skill.  Robert  I., 

King  of  Scotland,  is  said  to  have  founded  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Heredom  of  Kiluriming  in  the  year  13l4.f 
James  II.  of  Scotland  made  the  office  of  Grand-Master 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Siuclair,  Lord  Rnedin,  and 
the  Society  prospered  until  1640,  after  which,  in  conse- 
quence chiefly  of  the  political  state  of  the  Country,  its 
labours  were  much  relaxed  for  nearly  a hundred  years, 
until,  in  the  year  1736,  William  Saint  Cluir,  the  heredi- 
tary Grand-Master,  convened  a meeting  of  the  existing 
Lodges,  and  constituted  the  Grand  Lodge  of  St  John 
of  Edinburgh,  and  having  then  resigned  his  hereditary 
right,  was  elected  the  first  Grand- Muster  of  the  reno- 
vated system  ; and  this  may  be  considered  the  com- 
mencement of  Speculative  Masonry  in  Scotlund.  The 
Scotch  Masons  held  communication  only  with  the 
Ancient  Masons  of  England  until  the  year  1805,  when 
they  also  entered  into  a friendly  alliance  with  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  and  elected  the  Prince  of  Wales 
their  Grand-Master.  A schism  took  place  among  the 
Scotch  Masons  in  1744,  in  consequence  of  the  Kiluri- 
ming Lodge  and  that  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  at  Edin- 
burgh each  claiming  the  post  of  honour  as  the  oldest 
Lodge.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the  former 
possessed  the  greater  antiquity,  but  this  could  not  be 
proved  by  written  evidence ; while  the  latter  produced 
a document  so  far  back  as  1598;  the  Grand  Lodge 
therefore  decided  in  its  favour.  The  Kiluriming  Lodge, 
feeling  itself  aggrieved,  withdrew  from  the  control  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and  established  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Heredom  of  Kiluriming,  reserving  the 
power  of  conferring  all  the  higher  Degrees,  and  leaving 
to  the  Lodge  of  St  John  the  superintendence  of  the 
symbolic  or  common  degrees.  Scotch  Masonry  has 
been  in  great  repute  on  the  Continent;  the  Brethren  in 
many  Countries  have  received  Constitutions  from  the 
Grand  Chapter  and  Grand  Lodge  to  enable  them  to 
use  the  same  rites,  and  many  of  the  higher  Degrees 


• In  tlie  Act  pwued  in  1917,  for  a similar  purpose,  th*  like 
excv;4iooH  appear. 

f Jcia  Isuomornm,  Paris,  8ri>.  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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have  derived  their  names  from  their  connection  with 
Scotland.  It  consisted  of  thirty-three  Degrees ; the 
eighteenth  in  order  was  the  Rnsycross  of  Heredom  of 
’ Kiluriming,  on  which  the  Brethren  placed  great  re- 
liance, os  containing  all  the  principles  of  Masonry. 
The  thirtieth  Degree  was  the  Grand-Inspector-Grand- 
Elect-Chcvalier-Kadosch,  which  was  esteemed  the  per- 
fection of  Scotch  Masonry,  commemorating  the  abolition 
of  the  Order  of  the  Templars,  (with  whom  the  Fra- 
ternity professed  to  have  been  intimately  connected,) 
and  the  punishment  of  the  last  Grand-Master  Jacques 
Molay,  who  perished  in  the  flames,  I hh  March.  13 J 4. 
The  thirty-third  Degree  was  called  the  Sovereign-Grand- 
Iuspector-General.  The  Ancient  Masons  of  England 
recognised  twenty-five  Degrees,  but  these  higher  Orders 
will  be  referred  to  again.  It  may  be  mentioned  ns  matter 
of  curiosity,  that  in  the  year  1784,  the  late  Dr.  John 
Brown  instituted  a Latin  Lodge  at  Edinburgh,  called 
the  Roman  Eagle,  which  was  carried  on  for  some  time 
with  much  spirit.  The  Grand  Lodge  in  Ireland  was 
organized  in  1729. 

Free-Masonry  (i.  e.  Speculative  Masonry,  as  we  shall 
now  consider  the  term  to  mean)  was  introduced  into 
France  at  Paris  by  Lord  Derwentwater  and  other  Eng- 
lishmen in  1725,  although,  according  to  some  accounts, 
there  were  two  Lodges  opened  during  the  Grand  Master- 
ship of  the  Duke  of  Montagu  in  1721.  For  several 
years  it  met  with  little  encouragement ; indeed  Louis  XV., 
in  1737,  forbade  any  Masons  from  appearing  at  Court, 
and  a Bull,  which  Clement  XII.  issued  against  the  Fra- 
ternity in  1738,  was  sought  to  be  enforced  by  the  Clergy. 
The  institution  haring  been  introduced  from  England, 
the  Brethren  still  continued  to  act  under  the  control  of 
the  Grand-Master  of  that  Country;  and  when  the  first 
Grand  Lodge  was  established  in  1743,  it  was  called 
La  Grande- Loge  Anglais*  dr  France , which  name  it 
retained  until  the  year  1766,  when  it  declared  its  in- 
dependence of  any  foreign  interference.  In  the  ntcan 
time,  the  magistracy  frequently  had  recourse  to  vexatious 
measures  against  the  Brethren,  and  from  their  unsettled 
state,  frequent  innovations  and  dissensions  occurred 
among  themselves.  Some  Lodges,  by  means  of  spurious 
documents,  endeavoured*  to  procure  credit  for  indefinite 
antiquity,  and  various  fantastical  Degrees  were  invented. 
Afler  proceeding  in  this  manner  for  some  years,  a com- 
plete schism  took  place  in  1772,  when  two  Grand 
Lodges  were  formed,  Le  Grand  Orient,  under  the  Due 
de  Chartres,  and  La  Grande  Loge  de  France.  In  1777,t 
the  Coucent  PhUotophique  was  formed,  intended  for  Lec- 
tures and  mutual  instruction  on  the  doctrines  of  Masonry. 
Court  de  Gebelin,  the  well-known  writer  on  Mythology, 
was  the  first  Lecturer  giving  a Dissertation  on  the 
allegories  of  Masonry.  These  meetings  were  continued 
at  intervals  until  1789,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
troubled  state  of  the  nation.  In  1812  they  were  re- 
newed, vrhen  M.  Alex.  Lenoir  (author  of  La  Franche 
Mafonnerie  rendue  A sa  veritable  origin e,  fyc.)  delivered 
a course  on  the  resemblance  of  the  ancient  Mysteries 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  with  those  of  Free- 
Masonry.J  From  1788  to  1796,  the  general  proceed- 
ings of  the  F raternity  were  nearly  put  mi  end  to,  in 
consequence  of  the  Revolution  ; in  the  latter  year  the 
labours  were  resumed,  and  in  1799  a union  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  Grand  Orient  and  the  Grand  Lodge, 


which  thenceforward  formed  one  assembly.  There  FRF.FT- 
are  now  nearly  300  Lodges  in  France,  of  which  about  MASON* 
one-fourth  are  at  Paris.  ®'* 


The  first  introduction  of  Masonry  into  Holland  was 
in  the  year  1731,  at  the  Hague,  by  the  Earl  of  Chester-  Patch- 
field  and  some  other  Englishmen.*  In  1735  it  was 
interdicted  by  the  Government,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  endeavoured  to  abolish  it,  by  refusing  the  Sacra- 
ment to  the  initiated  ; and  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culties thus  thrown  in  the  way,  the  Grand  Lodge  was 
not  instituted  until  the  year  1756. 

In  Russia,  it  was  established  in  1731,  also  by  the  Russian. 
English,  but  made  little  progress  until  1763,  when 
Catherine  II.  declared  herself  the  Protectress  of  the 
Ordcr.t  Towards  the  latter  end  of  her  reign,  she  be- 
came suspicious  of  it,  and  in  1794  the  meetings  were 
forbidden.  The  Emperor  Paul  continued  and  enforced 
the  interdict;  but  in  1803,  Monsieur  Roe  her  so  fully 
convinced  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  the  correctness  of 
the  Masonic  doctrines,  that  he  not  only  patronized  the 
Brethren,  but  was  himself  initiated. 

Italy  first  received  a Masonic  Lodge  from  the  English,  Italian, 
at  Florence,  in  1733.  The  institution  met  with  con- 
siderable persecution,  the  members  of  the  Church  in 
particular  were  zealous  in  their  endeavours  to  stifle  it- 
In  1738,  Clement  XII.  issued  a Bull  to  abolish  it;  and 
this  wa*  renewed  in  1751  by  Benedict  XIV 4 From 
time  to  time,  various  members  were  imprisoned  or 
banished.  About  1777,  the  King  of  Naples,  being 
stiongly  excited  against  the  Masons,  ill-treated  and 
punished  several  of  them,  until  his  Queen,  Caroline, 
interfered,  and  begged  him  first  to  examine  their  Con- 
stitutions that  he  might  become  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  the  Fraternity,  lie  accordingly  Hid  so,  and 
was  so  satisfied,  that  he  became  their  Patron. § Free- 
Masonry,  however,  has  not  flourished  in  Italy,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  there  have  always  been  severe  edicts 
against  it,  and  the  Inquisition  itself  has  occasionally  in- 
terfered. 


Still  less  has  it  succeeded  in  Spain  (where  a Lodge  Spanish 
vras  first  formed  in  1728)  and  Portugal.  In  thotsc  and  Port* 
Countrics  it  has  been  constantly  subject  to  persecu-  8llMie- 
lions,  and  although  in  1809  a Grand  Loti ge  was  esta- 
blished in  the  former  Kingdom,  yet  on  the  accession  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  in  1814,  he  renewed  the  former  pro- 
scriptions with  increased  severity.  It  was  introduced  Various 
into  many  parts  of  the  Continent  before  the  middle  of  othtr 
the  lost  century,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  under  Mason*, 
the  auspices  of  the  English  or  Scotch  Grand  Lodges, 
as  in  Poland,  Denmark,  Hungary.  Bohemia,  Savoy, 
and  Swisserlanri,  and  also  in  the  Island  of  Malta,  be- 
tween the  years  1737  and  1745  ; but  in  none  of  tliese 
States  did  it  meet  with  much  encouragement ; on  the 
contrary,  the  Bull  of  Clement  XII.  was,  in  general, 
enforced  against  it,  and  it  was  frequently  suppressed  for 
a time,  although  the  Brethren  continued  to  preserve 
the  existence  of  the  Order  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
persecutions.  Lodge*  were  formed  at  Constantinople, 

Smyrna,  and  Aleppo,  in  173S.  In  1733  Masonry  found 
its  way  to  America,  where  Washington  was  Grand- 
Master  in  1797.  It  was  established  in  Prussia  and 
Germany  as  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  Continent,  and 
at  first  met  with  similar  persecutions.  In  1738,  the 
Older  of  the  Mopses  was  founded,  in  order  to  enable 


• Acta  Ijitammrum,  rol.  I.  p.  56. 

f About  this  time  Voltaire  was  admitted  a Mown,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  notorious  Psul  Jones. 

♦ ■^cia  bUamirtm,  rol.  L p.  128,  129. 


• Acta  Latanorum,  voL  L p.  2$. 
f /bid.  p.  82. 

J A similar  Bull  was  issued  by  Taut  VII.  in  1814. 
j Magasmeric  Adonbiramite,  vul.  1.  p,  103. 
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FRF.F--  the  Brethren  to  meet  without  incurring;  the  penalties 
MASON-  declared  in  Clement's  Bull.  Frederick- William  II., 
King  of  Prussia,  having  been  admitted  a Mason  when 
Prince  Royal,  patronized  and  personally  superintended 
the  Order  after  he  came  to  the  Throne,  and  from  that 
time,  as  might  be  expected,  it  prospered.  But  the  in- 
troduction of  a number  of  high  Degrees  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  altered  the  system  from  its 
original  simplicity ; besides  which  other  Societies  were 
formed,  perhaps  for  political  purposes,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Illuminati  in  1776,  by  Professor  Weishaupt,  under 
the  veil  of  Masonry,  with  which  they  were  per- 
fectly unconnected.  The  Emperor  Francis  II.,  on 
coming  to  the  Throne,  suppressed  the  Masonic  meet- 
ings in  his  dominions.  The  first  Grand  Lodge  in 
Sweden  was  under  the  Scotch  system  at  Stockholm, 
in  1754,  although  Masonry  was  probably  iu  exist- 
ence in  that  Country  before  1738.  Indeed,  there  is 
a tradition  among  the  Swedish  Masons,  (how  far  its 
authenticity  may  be  relied  on  is  best  known  to  the 
initiated,)  that  Free-Masonry  was  established  in  Europe 
by  cighty-one  Ma*ous  under  the  conduct  of  Garimont, 
the  pretended  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  went  to 
Sweden  in  1150,  and  repaired  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Upsal,  in  which  City  had  formerly  existed  one  of  the 
most  famous  Temples  of  Odin.  The  Archbishop  received 
them  with  eagerness,  and  they  communicated  to  him 
the  Masonic  secrets  and  symbols.  See.,  which  he  inclosed 
in  a marble  tomb  sealed  with  four  seals,  and  placed  it, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Brethren,  in  a cave  or  vault 
in  the  tower  w here  the  treasure  of  the  Kings  of  Sweden 
was  kept.*  The  Science  ho*  flourished  in  Sweden. 
Gustavus  IV.  was  initiated;  Charles  XI It.  fostered  it, 
and  raised  it  to  a high  pitch  of  reputation  in  his  domini- 
ons, having  even  established  the  Order  of  Charles  XIII., 
to  he  worn  solely  by  Masons  of  high  rank,  assigning 
the  high  merit  and  active  bene  vole  rice  of  the  Society 
as  the  reason  for  this  distinction.  The  first  Lodge  in 
the  East  Indies  was  formed  at  Bengal  in  1740;  and 
in  Africa  at  James  Fort  in  1736,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  1773-t 

Fantastical  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  as  has  been 

Degrvea.  previously  observed,  numerous  high  und  figurative  De- 
grees were  introduced  into  Masonry,  bv  persons  of 
lively  imagination,  particularly  by  Ramsay,  llusa,  Zin- 
nendorf,  Cagliostro,  Ac.  The  exuberant  number  of  these 
Degrees  is  almost  beyond  conception ; a list  of  those 
invented  up  to  the  present  time  would  contain  very 
little  less  than  eight  hundred;  the  sect  of  Mi'.phraim 
alone  possesses  ninety  Degrees,  and  its  followers  claim 
an  origin  so  for  back  as  the  early  Egyptians.  The 
titles  of  some  of  these  fanciful  Orders  prove  that  the 
select  Brethren  who  obtained  them  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated their  dignity.  The  humbler  Brethren  of  the 
common  Masonic  Degrees,  can  hardly  imagine  how  the 
Sou  a rains  dr*  Sou  rc  rains,  or  the  Grand  el  Sublime 
TVesoricr , or  Dcpotitaire  da  Secrete  du  grand  Salomon , 
Gar  die  n Jidelt  de  Jehova,  or  one  of  the  Sauvtrain  Grand 
Tribunal  des  ill  mires  Souverains  Princes,  or  the  Tres- 
iUustre  Sou ce rain  Prince  de  la  Mofonneric,  or  Grand 
Chevalier  sublime  Carmnatuleur  de  Royal  Serve l,  or  the 
Emjurcur  de  tons  let  Muyons,  can  descend  to  the  duties 
of  common  life.  The  Chevalier  de  l' Arc  m Ctrl,  tile 


• Tfmilctir  dr  rBmtvme,  8vo.  Parin,  1821,  p.  ICS,  167. 

f For  the  date*  and  parth-ular*  of  intruduitfion  of  Km-Mawvnry 

on  the  Continent,  m rlritt  LMomurmn,  and  Aptr^u  r„m ra/ri  Hf 
fortque  ’let  f'rmetfm/et  Serin  AJaf a»nr}net,  Paris,  1821, 


I Uustre  Grand  Prince  des  8epts  Planelet,  and  the  Supreme  FREE-  ' 

Commandenr  da  A sires,  are  pretty  tiftes,  but  we  fear  MASON- 
the  uninitiated  may  think  the  Moon  has  more  to  do  ***• 
with  these  dignitaries  than  any  other  of  the  heavenly  v'— 
bodies.  The  Uosicrucians,  who  also  have  their  Sovereign 
Ptiuce,  lay  claim  to  being  the  only  depositaries  of  true 
Masonry,  which  they  declare  has  descended  to  them 
unchanged  from  the  times  of  the  Priests  of  Memphis. 

The  Royal  Ark  Masons,  or  Ark  Mariners,  commemo- 
rate the  Deluge  ; their  allegorical  ceremonies  being 
founded  on  the  Ark,  and  Noah  and  his  sons.  The 
Noachites,  or  Chevaliers  Mayans  Prustieus,  claim  a high 
origin,  as  they  profess  to  descend  from  Phaleg,  the  Grand 
Architect  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  say  they  coalesced 
with  the  other  Masons  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

They  meet  only  at  the  full  of  the  Moon,  and  admit  no 
light  into  their  Lodge  but  from  that  luminary.*  Hiis  mul- 
tiplicity of  Degrees,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  may 
be  obtained,  has  an  injurious  effect;  for  the  uninitiated, 
seeing  the  Knights  of  these  chivalrous  Orders  (who  must, 
previously  to  obtaining  them,  have  been  initiated  into 
ti»e  recognised  Degrees  of  Masonry)  decorated  with  nu- 
merous gaudy  ornaments,  immediately  consider  them 
essential  to  Masonry,  and  adopt  a system  of  parade 
and  form,  without  having  any  beneficial  object  in 
view.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  with  great 
judgment,  recognises  oidy  the  Degree*  of  Apprentice, 
Fellow-Craft,  and  Master- Mason,  iucluding  in  the  last 
the  Degree  of  the  Royal  Arch  ;t  considering  that  the 
real  distinctions  which  a man  can  obtain  in  Masonry 
consist  in  the  appointment  In  Office  in  the  Lodge  to 
which  he  may  belong,  or  in  the  Grand  Lodge  itself. 
Notwithstanding  these  restrictions,  however,  and  that 
consequently  the  members  of  any  of  these  higher  or 
chivalrous  Orders,  as  they  arc  sometimes  called,  can 
enjoy  their  decorations  only  in  their  own  private  and 
limited  assemblies,  yet  the  use  of  arbitrary  medals  and 
jewels  has  been  gradually  encroaching  on  the  simplicity 
of  the  essential  badges  of  the  Craft.  The  true  Mason 
will  utlach  no  merit  to  such  adventitious  ornaments,  but 
will  place  his  ambition  on  fulfilling,  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  those  duties,  and  practising  those  doctrines  of 
morality,  inculcated  by  the  system  ; at  the  same  time, 
taking  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  such  information 
connected  with  Architecture  and  other  Sciences  as  the 
Masonic  lectures  will  afford. 

The  French  have,  or  had,  up  to  a very  recent  period,  J Female 
a sort  of  mock  Masonry,  called  Mayonnerie  d' Adoption,  Masonry, 
wherein  females  were  admitted,  the  allegorical  ceremo- 
nies having  allusion,  we  believe,  to  the  apple  eaten  by 
Eve.  It  consisted  of  several  Degrees,  and  at  one 
period  was  well  supported,  for  in  1777  there  was  u fote 
given  of  this  description  of  Masonry,  in  which  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Chartres,  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  and 
the  Princess  de  Lamhallc  assisted  .§ 

In  the  most  distant  ports  of  the  Globe,  even  among  enher 
uncivilized  nations,  secret  Societies  may  he  found,  bear-  m*rct 
ing  some  similarity  to  Masonry  iu  form,  though  perfectly  Societies 
unlike  in  their  objects.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary 
to  dwell  on  the  subject  here,  although  two  or  three 
ex  «i  til  pies  may  be  given  by  way  of  curiosities.  In 
China,  they  had  the  Tien-tee -tcheh,  (A  association  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,)  and  Tien-Lee,  (Celestial  Reason,) 

* Mawnnrrte  Adonhirnmite,  rot.  K.  p.  134,  Ac. 

\ Tin"  firvt  Grand  Charter  oF  the  Royal  Arch  was  held  in  1777, 
but  the  1X-j^w  i«  mentiuned  by  D’Assijjuey  in  1744. 

• It  woi>  in  existence  in  1822. 

t A rin  Ijttnmormm,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 
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FRlK-  but  they  appear  to  have  been  Political  Societies,  and 
MASON-  proscribed  on  that  account.  There  is  also  said  to  be  a 
RY • Society  called  the  San  ho  hiruy,  or  the  Triad  Society, 

whose  professed  design  is  benevolence.  The  members 
are  called  Brethren,  and  th£y  have  among;  them  certain 
secret  words  and  signs.  The  candidate,  on  admission 
into  the  Society,  receives  the  obligation  to  secrecy  under 
an  arch  or  bridge  of  swords,  held  over  him  by  the 
Brethren.*  Rene  Caillie,  in  his  Travels  to  Timbucioo, 
mentions,  among  the  Tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Nuhez,  a secret  Society,  of  which  the  head  is  called  the 
Simo,  who  lives  in  the  woods  with  his  disciples,  and 
exercises  great  authority  in  cases  of  sorcery,  witchcraft, 
adultery,  &c.  His  disciples  live  with  him  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  that  lime  being  requisite  for  their  instruc- 
tion ; any  stranger  venturing  into  their  recesses  without 
knowing  the  secret  watchword  of  the  Society  is  severely 
beaten. t Throughout  the  whole  of  Rambarra,  he  says, 
there  is  a similar  custom.  Other  travellers  mention 
secret  Societies  among  the  most  uncivilized  nations. 

Since  the  uniou  of  the  two  Systems  of  Masonry  in 
1813,  the  Fraternity  has  been  managed  by  "The  United 
Present  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of 
English  England,"  consisting  of  the  Grand  Master,  with  his 

CootUtu*  Wardens,  and  other  Officers,  the  Pro- 
lix vine  Lai  Grand  Masters,  and  the  Masters  and  Wardens 

of  all  regular  Lodges,  with  a certain  number  of  Stew- 
ards annually  elected,  who  meet  four  times  a year  for 
the  despatch  of  business,  independently  of  the  annual 
Masonic  Festival,  at  which  every  Brother  ir  entitled  to 
attend. 

The  general  business  of  the  Society,  together  with  its 
finances  and  the  Fund  of  Benevolence,  which  is  consi- 
derable, being  supported  by  annual  payments  from  every 
Brother,  are  managed  by  Boards  of  experienced  Masons, 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  We  cannot,  id  course,  be 
expected  to  give  any  description  of  the  peculiar  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  Free-Masonry;  they  are  allegorical,  for- 
cibly impressing,  by  means  of  symbols  and  illustrations, 
the  beauties  of  morality  and  benevolence,  and  avoiding 
all  topics  which  might  lead  improperly  to  Religious  or 
Political  discussion.  If  properly  attended  to,  they  would 
inform  the  mind  and  improve  the  heart  of  every  Brother ; 
but  in  a large  and  mixed  Body,  it  will  occasionally  be 
found  that  these  symbols  and  instructions  are  considered 
as  mere  empty  forms,  and  the  Society  itself  perverted 
iuto  a mere  convivial  meeting.  It  is,  however,  a more 
pleasing  task  to  view  the  merits  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
where  wc  can,  than  to  search  out  their  errors  ; ami  in 
answer  to  those  who  complain  of  the  Masonic  banquets, 
it  may  be  stated,  that  the  Fraternity  annually  expends 
several  thousand  pounds  in  relieving  the  poorer  Brethren 
and  their  families  including  establishments  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
children,  mostly  orphans  or  fatherless.  The  present 
* Grand  Master,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  has  paid  great  at- 
tention to  tlic  Society,  and  under  the  influence  of  his 
rank  and  talents,  it  has  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and 
respectability,  and  there  are  about  850  Lodges  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  including 
100  in  London.  The  late  Duke  of  York  was  the  actual 
Master  of  a Lodge,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his 

♦ Trxnuacticn*  of  the  Roy*/  AtitUic  Society  of  Lomion,  rot.  i. 
p.  240 — 250. 

t Travel*,  Sfc.  to  Trmiuctoo,  by  R£ni  CaulUe,  London,  1630,  vol.i. 
p.  153-158. 


present  Majesty,  now  the  Patron  of  the  Order.  The  FREE- 
Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  also  are  Masons,  MASoX- 
toge ther  with  many  of  the  Nobility.  Indeed,  the  So- 
ciety  is  apparently  in  as  prosperous  a state  as  it  has  v*—' 
been  at  any  time  since  its  commencement,  and  while  it 
remains  under  its  present  able  administration  there  is 
every  prospect  of  its  continuing  to  flourish. 

There  are  several  publications  professing  to  treat  of 
Free-Masonry,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  little  to  Work*  on 
be  trusted  ; the  following  are  the  most  approved  and  Masonry, 
useful : — The  Constitution*  of  the.  Ancient  Fraternity  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  containing  the  History, 

Charges,  Regulations,  fyc.,  by  James  Anderson,  D.  D. 

London  1723,  4 to.  : there  were  editions  also  in  1738, 

1756,  and  1767,  and  one  in  1784  revised  and  enlarged 
by  John  Noorthouck.  This  Work  was  published  under 
the  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  Ahcinan  Rezon ; 
or  a Help  to  a Brother , by  Brother  Laurence  Dermott, 

Loudon,  1764,  8vo.  Of  this  there  have  been  several 
editions,  the  latest  tieing  that  of  1613,  revised  by  Thomas 
Harper,  formerly  Deputy  Grand  Master.  A candid 
Disquisition  on  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  most 
Ancient  and  Honourable  Society  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  by  Wellins  Calcott,  P.  M.  Loudon,  1769,  8vo. 
Illustrations  of  Masonry,  by  William  Preston,  P.  M.  of 
the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  London,  1772,  Svo.  There 
hove  been  fourteen  editions  of  this  Work,  the  hist  having 
been  recently  edited  by  the  Rev.  George  Oliver.  The 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Free-Masonry , by  Captain  George 
Smith,  Loudon.  J 783,  6vo.  The  Free -Mason's  Maga- 
zine; or  General  and  Complete  Library , published 
monthly,  from  June  1793  to  December  1798.  The 
History  of  Free-Masonry,  §c..  with  an  Account  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  of  Scotland  from  its  Institution  in 
1736,  by  A.  Lawrie,  Edinburgh,  1S04,  8vo.  Magazin 
fur  Freymaurer , Four  Parts,  8vo.  Leipsic,  1805 — 6. 

Annates  Maponniqxtes,  fyc.  8 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1807,  et 
srq.  An  edition  also  in  l8nio.  Masonic  Miscellanies 
in  Poetry  and  Prose,  by  Stephen  Jones,  new  edition, 

London,  1811, 12mo.  AVi/ct  Journal  Jur  Freymaurer, 

8vu.  1812.  La  Franche  Maponneric  rcnduc  d sa  rentable 
origtne,  on  I’Antiquite  de  la  Franchc- Mafonnerie prouvet, 
ffc.par  Alexandre  Lenoir,  4 to.  Paris,  1814.  Acta  Lato- 
morum , ok  Chronologic  de  I'Histoirede  la  Franchc-Mapon- 
nerie  Fratipaisc  et  Et  range  re,  fyc.,  par  Cl.  Ant.  Thory,  2 
vols.  Svo.  Paris,  1815.  Aperpu  General  rt  Hislorique des 
Principals  Series  Maponniqurs,  par  Jacq.  Ph.  Levesque, 

Paris,  1621,  8vo.  The  Antiquities  of  Free-Masonry, 
by  the  Rev.  George  Oliver,  London,  1623,  8vo.  The 
Masonic  Manual , or  Lectures  on  Free-Masonry,  by  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Ashe,  D.  D.  2nd  edition.  London,  1825, 

Svo.  The  Constitution s of  the  Ancient  Fraternity  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  Part  II.,  containing  the  Charges 
and  Regulations,  4*., by  William  Williams,  Esq.  London, 

1825,  4to.,  and  a subsequent  edition  in  8vo.  In  the 
Preface,  dated  19th  February,  1819,  the  first  Part,  con- 
taining the  History  of  Masonry,  is  promised,  but  from 
some  cause  or  other  it  has  not  yet  appeared.  This 
Work  was  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  Lectures  on  Free-  Masonry,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Oliver,  2 vols.  8vo.,  Loudon,  1S28 — 9.  The  first  vo- 
lume contains  " Signs  and  Symbols  explained  ill  Twelve 
Lectures  on  Free-Masonry."  The  second  is  the  **  History 
of  Initiation,  comprising  Rites  ami  Ceremonies,  Ac.  of 
all  the  Sacred  and  Mysterious  Institutions  of  the  Ancient 
World." 
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M ASS. 


MASO-  MASORAH.  See  the  Quotation  from  Grew,  and 
HAIL  ihe  Miscellaneous  notice  under  Bible. 

•MASS  Afiu'mh,  a certain  Critica  Snera,  wherein  are  deinCKd  the  varic- 
-a*-.,  ties  of  writing  unit  reading  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  nut  per* 
fur  mod  by  any  ether  author,  but  the  saw  waive  labours  of  many,  and 
continued  for  same  hnndr»*<U  of  years,  probably  begun  about  the 
time  of  th«  Mackab***,  eortaiidy  before  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  a 
Hebrew  comment  on  Uio  law  ; which  is  observed  to  mention  some 
of  the  matore/ich  notes,  and  was  first  published,  as  saith  Cah-uius, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  396. 

Grew.  Cot rito  Sacra,  book  ir.  eh.  L Cul.  140' 

Ye  hare  an  author  great  beyond  exception,  Moses ; and  one  yet 
greater,  he  who  hedg'd  in  from  abolishing  every  smallest  jot  and 
tittle  of  precious  equity  contained  in  that  law,  with  a more  accurate 
ami  lasting  mntmeth,  than  cither  the  synagogue  of  Kara  or  the  Gali- 
lean school  at  Tiberias  hath  left  us. 

Milton.  ICorkt,  rol.  L foL  165,  Doctrme  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 

MASO  RE  US,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  six,  of  which  the  external 
maxillary  ones  are  quadri-articulate,  with  the  second 
joint  compressed,  obmate,  the  third  short,  cup-shaped, 
tile  terminal  one  as  long  as  the  second,  subcylindric ; 
nuntum  transverse,  tlje  sides  produced  anteriorly,  the 
centre  simple  ; antenna  slightly  thickened  towards  the 
extremity,  composed  of  eleveu  nearly  equal  joints ; la- 
brum  transverse,  somewhat  emarginated  ; labium  sub- 
quadrate  ; thorax  broad,  transverse,  rounded  at  the 
sides ; anterior  tibia  w ith  a notch  within  near  the  apex ; 
tarsi  pentamerous,  anterior  a little  dilated. 

The  type  is  C.  luxalus  of  C’reutzer,  a native  of  the 
South  of  Europe  and  of  Britain  ; Sturm’s  DruUhlantC * 
Fauna,  vol.  vi.  pi.  150,  fig.  D. 

MASQUERADE.  See  Mask. 

M ASS,  v Fr.  ma.w ; It.  and  Sp.  tnassa  ; Lat. 

Ma'ssy,  I mat! a ; fir.  from  fidaa-civ,  sub- 

Ma'ssi rms,  I igere,  to  beat  or  pre?s  (into  a lump.) 

Missive,  j Span,  massar,  amassar,  to  knead  the 
dough. 


The  quantity  or  magnitude  formed  by  collecting  or  MASS, 
compressing  into  one  heap  or  bulk  ; a heap  or  accu-  v ■■ 
mutation,  a bulk  or  body,  a lump. 

An* were  me  with  truth : 

Wherto  was  wrought  thr  matte  of  this  huge  hors  ? 

Surrey.  Virgil.  jEueis,  book  ii. 

Thu  teasels  eke  that  were  of  mossy  gold. 

And  vestures  spoiled,  were  gather'd  all  in  heap. 

Id,  lb.  book  it. 

Belike  hicause  lande  and  numnLurirs  are  rare,  yhich  minister 
cause  arlll 'matter  of  tempests,  and  because  a deep*  matte  of  coot*, 
nuall  sea  is  slower  slurred  to  rage. 

Settle.  Tacitus,  fol.  IBS.  The  Life  of  Jvl.  Agricola. 

Wee  bee  certainly  iuEurmcd,  that  our  maid  eaemie  is  purposed  and 
prepared  to  Bye  the  land,  hauiitg  alreodie  made  uuer  great  matte t 
of  ihe  treasure  of  out  crow  no,  the  better  to  support  him  in  fonraioe 
parts.  Bacon.  King  Henry  VU.  fol.  159. 

On  which  there  stood  an  imnge  all  alone 
Of  mas*y  gold. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qveene,  book  iii.  can.  1 1. 

Matchablo  fo  these  was  the  famous  platter  of  Ksopo  the  Trage- 
dian, sane  that  it  wiu  more  notorious  for  the  damhnrsie  of  the  pro- 
vision which  he  served  iu  it,  thru  for  the  martinet  or  the  dish  itself*. 

Hake  will.  Apolagie,  book  iv.  ch.  vii.  stc.  I.  fol.  376. 

There  shall  we  find,  that  when  the  world  began, 

One  common  mass  compos'd  the  mould  of  man, 

One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  drgrccs  bestow'd, 

And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moistening  Mood. 

Dryden.  Sigitmomia  and  Guitcardo. 

No  sideboards  then  with  gilded  plate  were  dress'd, 

No  sweating  stares  with  massive  dishes  press'd. 

Congreve.  The  Xilh  Sattre  of  Juvenal. 

The  common  military  sword  is  a heavy  mattive  weapon,  tor  close 
engagement  : wielded  by  a strung  and  skilful  arm,  it  stabs  and 
cuts,  open*  dreadful  gashes  where  it  falls,  severs  limbs,  lops  tlio 
bead,  Ur  deutrs  the  body. 

Hartley.  Sermon  7.  rol.  i.  p.  124. 

Rude  waa  the  pile,  and  massy  proof, 

That  first  uprear'd  its  haughty  roof, 

On  Windsor's  brow  subliin*-,  m warlike  state. 

f Carton.  Ode  20.  For  I he  A’nr  Tear,  1788. 


MASS. 


Mass,  t\  Fr.  messc ; It,  mesta  ; Sp.  messa  ; 

Mass,  it.  >the  word  was  introduced  into  the 
Massing,  n.J  Northern  Languages  also.  Skinner 
says.  Bar.  Lat.  mixta,  and  Votwius  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
used  a mittendo  pro  missio  ; Ihe  people  being  dwnisud 
when  the  services  were  ended,  with  the  words  lie,  tniua 
esL  Various  other  reasons  arc  assigned  for  the  deriva- 
tion ; but  this  seems  the  most  probable.  Tindall  (see 
the  Quotation  from  him)  adopts  the  Hebrew  Etymology. 
See  Missal. 


- ■ - --  St  at  $■  inamc  hym  teyde, 

Syre  bvssop,  wy  na  gy£»t  us  of  jnue  wyte  bride 
bat  bou  est  be  sulf  at  by  matte. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  238. 


fit 


rid  day  of  Aducnt,  bifur  Cristes  metse, 

Jng  a seknc*  hcr.t.  R.  Brunne,  p.  103. 


A Godde*  halfpony,  or  a matte  peny  / 

Or  yerc  us  of  your  hraun,  if  ye  haue  any. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnonret  Tate,  v.  7331. 
Thys  worde  maue  it  not  in  the  Byble  translated  by  Saynt  Jerome, 
nor  in  none  other  that  we  haue. 

Bible , Anno  1551.  A Table  of  the  pryncipaU  Mullers. 


1 doubt  not  but  that  it  was  rolled  matte  of  lus  Hrbrue  woord  iwr- 
wcA,  which  siguifielh  a peudon  geiiy  ng,  because  that  at  cucry  matte 


mi  gauc  euerv  man  a portiO  accordyiig  vnfo  his  power  TO  to  the 
cuttcntation  of  the  poorer. 

Tyndall,  f Corker,  ful.  323.  Answer  to  Sir  Thomas  More's  Dialog  net. 

This  holy  tnecesrouT  nf  Peter  and  Vicar  of  Christ  (as  they  call 
Pope*}  was  accused  of  his  Cardinal le*  A Bishuppea  sate  the  Km- 
pernnr  ( Hho  in  tire  general  Sinorle  at  Home,  that  lie  would  say  no 
sendee,  he  massed  wjth  out  consecration,  Ac. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  part  i.  p.  76. 

A good  mojscr,  and  so  forth : but  no  true  gospel -preacher. 

Id.  Yet  a Course,  (1 543)  ful.  38. 

Where  it  not  pyttie  but  they  were  canonysed  aayntes  h tlwdr 
feastfull  dairs  suletnpuited  twyse  in  the  yearc,  with  ryagynge*, 
■yngynge*,  rensingw,  A matttnges,  as  thyi  Cuthbertes  were,  and 
are  yet  to  this  day*  P Id.  Ib.  part  i.  p.  47. 

The  duutjftl  of  hys  snasmongrrf.  Id.  Ib.  p.  35. 

For  the  fyrst  three  (consyderacions)  a priest  aughte  not  (l* 
saylli)  to  astayne  from  his  matsr-taying.  Id.  Jb.  p.  36. 

The  witlcsdy-mnlicioiu  Prowpopey,  wherein  my  refuter  brings  in 
the  reverend  and  pecrlcssc  Bishop  uf  London,  pleading  for  his  wife 
to  hi*  metropolitan,  becomes  wd  the  mouth  of  a scunile  matte-priest, 
owl  is  worthy  nothing  but  a scoroc. 

Hull.  I lurks,  vul.  i.  ful.  724.  The  Humour  of  the  Married  Cltrgie. 

There  is  indued  one  sort  of  sacrifice,  which  if  it  were  true,  (aa  it 
is  confidently  pretended)  would  he  really  an  available  propitiation  for 
sin  : and  that  is,  Ihe  ie|ieating  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  Inc  death  of 
Chfbt ; which  those  of  that  communion  now  mentioned  affirm  to 
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M KSS.  b®  don*  doil  jr  in  their  tamftoe  of  (he  wan.  But  this,  the  Apostle 
. _ _ ' > expressly  tell*  us,  u imjxwiblc. 

v C/arkr,  Haris,  voL  ii.  fol.  143.  See.  137. 

Importing  or  selling  matsttooAt,  or  other  popish  books,  is  by 
Statute  3 Jac.  c.  6.  $ 25.  only  liable  to  a penalty  of  forty  abUling*. 

Binckst out.  Commentaries,  book  iv.  eh.  viii. 

Derivation.'  Mass  may  be  satisfactorily  derived  either  from  Missa 
catuchemrnorum,  the  dismission  of  the  Catechumen  Peni- 
tents and  Energumcns,  which  in  the  Primitive  Church 
took  place  before  the  celebration  of  the  Communion,  by  the 
words  lie,  Mina  eat;  or  front  Missa  Jidelium , the  similar 
dismission  of  the  Communicants  themselves  niter  that 
service.  Hut  the  Romanists,  perhaps,  believed  that  their 
doctrine  of  the  Mass  being  a sacrifice  would  be  strength- 
ened by  tracing  the  name  to  the  Hebrew  nop,  oblatio, 
tributum.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  word  itself  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  it  imports  the  office  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist.  The  order  almost  universally  adopted 
among  Roman  Catholics  is  that  of  the  Roman  Missal ; 
to  this,  however,  there  are  a few  exceptions : the  Church 
of  Milan  prefers  that  of  St.  Ambrose ; the  Spanish  Dio- 
ceses of  Toledo  and  Salamanca,  the  Mozarabic  or 
Gothic;  and  most  National  Churches  introduce  certain 
variations  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  own  spiritual  con- 
dition. 

Different  Missa  Alia,  High  Mass,  is  offered  up  with  the 
kinds.  greatest  solemnities  by  a Bishop  or  Priest,  attended  by 

a Deacon,  Subdcacon,  and  other  Ministers,  euch  offi- 
ciating in  his  respective  part,  ami  it  is  always  sung. 
Masses  bear  also  names  from  the  IIolv  personages 
through  whose  intercession  they  are  offered,  as  a Mas* 
of  the  Deala  or  our  Lady,  a Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
a Mass  of  any  particular  Saint,  &c.  Eucli  day  also 
has  some  peculiar  prayers  introduced  into  its  own  Mass. 
There  is  a Missa  sicca , or  Dry  Mast , without  conse- 
cration, or  any  administration  of  the  Holy  elements. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  authorized  by  St.  Louis  while 
voyaging  to  Palestine,  and  hence  is  called  also  Missa 
1 N a utica : the  reason  assigned  for  the  omission  of  the 
Eucharist  is,  that  on  account  of  the  motion  of  the  sea  it 
could  scarcely  be  offered  without  hazard  of  effusion.  In 
the  Mass  of  the  Prcsancli fed,  Missa  Prcesanctijicatorum, 
elements  before  consecrated  arc  administered.  A Solitary 
Mass,  Low  Mass,  Missa  solitaria,  basset,  pricota,  is  that 
said  by  the  Priest  alone  without  a congregation  for  the 
benefit  of  a departed  soul ; ami  when  those  Masses  be- 
came a source  of  great  lucre,  an  abuse  crept  in  which 
some  of  the  Romish  Divines  have  bitterly  condemned.  In 
order  to  save  time,  and  because  they  were  forbidden  for 
the  most  part  to  say  more  than  one  Mass  in  a day,  the 
Priests  contrived  to  throw  a great  many  Masses  into 
otic,  first  saying  the  Mass  of  the  duy  so  far  os  the  Offer- 
tory, and  then  repeating  to  the  same  resting  place  as 
many  special  Masses  as  they  pleased,  for  all  of  which  one 
consecration  (or  Canon  as  it  is  termed)  sufficed.  These 
Mosses  were  opprobriously  called  Bifaciati r,  or  Tri- 
facia ter,  because  they  were  double  and  triple-faced.  In 
a Missa  Animarum,  Mass  for  the  Dead,  the  Introit 
generally  commences  with  n Requiem. 

Doctrine.  We  shall  not  here  investigate  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  doclriue  of  the  Mass,  the  chief  disputed 
points  in  which  between  the  Romish  and  Reformed 
Churches  are,  whether  it  is  a positive  sacrifice  renewed  at 
every  celebration,  or  only  a solemn  feast  on  a sacrifice 
once  offered  by  our  Lord  ; whether  Christ  in  body  and 
blood  is  absolutely  and  corporally,  or  only  spiritually 
and  really,  (whatever  interpretation  may  be  assigned  to 
VOL.  xzv. 


the  last  words,)  present  in  the  Elements.  This  dispute  of  MASS. 
Ages  cannot  be  treated  briefly,  and  is  more  or  less  inter- 
woven  in  the  writings  of  every  Divine  who  has  treated 
of  either  Church,  a bare  catalogue  of  whose  names 
would  occupy  many  pages.  It  may  be  enough  on  the 
part  of  the  Romanists  to  mention  Cardinal  Bona  dbt 
i Rebus  Liturgicis  ; on  that  of  the  Protestants  the  XV th 
Book  of  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church , 

(a  ponderous  but  very  learned  collection  of  facts  and 
arguments,)  or  Hoy's  Lectures,  book  iv.  art.  28,  a 
section  marked  by  that  distinguished  writer's  cha- 
racteristic acuteness  and  candour.  We  omit  also  the 
symbolical  and  uHcgoricul  interpretations  which  the 
Romanists  attach  to  each  action  of  the  Priest  during  the 
Service.  All  of  them  are  declared  to  bear  relation  to  Allegories, 
incidents  in  our  Saviour's  passion,  and  their  mysteries 
are  elucidated  (or  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  rendered 
more  obscure)  at  great  length  by  Durand,  ( Rationale , 
lib.  iv.)  and  briefly  explained  by  Picart.  (Cer.  Ret. 
vol.  i.) 

The  follow  ing  Office  of  the  Mass  is  extracted  from  the  Service. 
Garden  of  the  Soul  by  the  late  Bishop  Challoner,  and 
may  be  accepted  therefore  as  the  authorized  rite  of  the 
English  Roman  Catholics. 

“ At  the  beginning  of  the  Mass,  the  Priest  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In  the  name  of 
Ihe  Father,  and  of  the  Son , and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Amen,  and  then  recites  with  the  Clerk,  the  42d  Psalm, 

Judica  me,  Deus,  Ac. 

“Then  the  Priest  bowing  down  says  the  Confiteor,  by 
way  of  a general  confession  to  God,  to  the  whole  Court 
of  heaven,  and  to  all  the  Faithful  there  present,  of  Iris 
sins  and  miworthincss  ; and  to  beg  their  pray  ers  to  God 
for  him.  And  the  Clerk,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
prays  for  the  Priest,  that  God  would  have  mercy  on 
him,  ami  forgive  him  his  sins,  and  bring  him  to  ever- 
lasting life.  Then,  in  the  name  of  all  there  present, 
the  Clerk  makes  the  like  general  confession  to  God,  to 
the  w hole  Court  of  heaven,  and  to  the  Priest,  and  begs 
his  prayers.  And  the  Priest  prays  to  God  to  show 
mercy  to  all  his  people,  uud  to  grant  thorn  pardon,  ab- 
solution, and  remission  of  all  their  sins.  Which  is  done 
to  the  end  that  both  Priest  and  people  may  put  them- 
selves in  a penitential  spirit,  in  order  to  assist  worthily 
at  this  divine  sacrifice. 

“ After  the  Confteor,  the  Priest  goes  up  to  the  altar, 
saying,  Take  away  from  us  we  beseech  thee,  O Lord, 
our  iniquities,  that  we  may  be  worthy  to  enter  with  pure 
minds  into  the  holy  of  holies,  through  Christ  our  Lord. 

Amen.  And  kisses  the  altar  as  a figure  of  Christ,  and 
the  seat  of  the  sacred  mysteries. 

“ When  the  Priest  is  come  up  to  the  altar, he  goes  to 
the  book,  and  there  rends  what  is  called  the  Introit  or 
entrance  of  the  Mass,  which  is  different  every  day,  oud 
is  generally  an  anthem  taken  out  of  the  Scripture,  with 
the  first  verse  of  one  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Glory  be 
to  the  Father,  &c.  to  glorify  the  blessed  Trinity. 

“ The  Priest  returns  to  the  middle  of  the  altar,  and 
says  alternately  with  the  Clerk  the  Kyrie  eleison,  or  Lord 
have  mercy  on  us,  which  is  said  three  times  to  God  the 
Father;  three  times  Ckrislc  eleison,  or  Christ  have 
mercy  on  us,  to  God  the  Son ; ami  three  times  again 
Kyrie  eleison,  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

“ After  the  Kyrie  eleison , the  Priest  recites  the  Gloria 
in  Escelsis,  or  Glory  be  to  God  on  High,  Ac.  being  an 
excellent  hymn  and  prayer  to  God,  the  beginning  of 
which  was  sung  by  the  Angels  at  the  birth  of  Christ. 
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HASS.  **  N.  B.  This  being  a hymn  of  joy,  is  omitted  in  the 
— v-w  Masses  of  requiem  tor  the  dead,  and  in  the  Manes  of  the 
Sundayt  and  Ferial  of  the  penitential  times  of  si  dim  t 
ami  Lent,  &c. 

4‘  At  the  end  of  the  Gloria  in  exceku,  the  Priest 
kisses  the  altar,  and  turning  about  to  the  people  says 
Dominus  vobisrum,  The  Lord  be  with  you.  Answer, 
El  cum  spirilu  tuo , And  with  thy  spirit. 

**  The  Priest  returns  to  the  book,  and  says,  Oremus, 
Let  us  pray,  ami  then  reads  the  collect  or  collects  of  the 
day,  concluding  them  with  the  usual  termination,  Per 
Dominum  nostrum , Ac.  Through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  3tc.  with  which  the  Church  commonly  concludes 
all  her  prayers. 

'•  The  collects  being  ended,  the  Priest  lay*  his  hands 
upon  the  hook,  and  reads  the  Epistle  or  Lesson  of  the 
day.  At  the  end  of  which  the  Clerk  answers,  Deo  Gra - 
tlas,  Thanks  be  to  God , viz.  lor  the  heavenly  doctrine 
there  delivered.  Then  follow  some  verses  or  sentences 
of  Scripture,  called  the  Gradual , which  art*  every  day 
different. 

“ After  this  the  hook  is  removed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  altar,  in  order  to  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  for  the 
day;  which  removal  of  the  book  represents  the  passing’ 
from  the  preaching  of  the  Old  Law,  figured  by  the  Lesson 
or  Epistle,  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  published  by  the 
Preachers  of  the  New  Law.  The  Priest,  before  he  reads 
the  Gospel,  stands  a while  bowing  down  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  altar,  begging  of  God  in  secret  to  cleanse  his 
heart  and  his  lips,  that  he  may  be  worthy  to  declare 
those  heavenly  word*. 

M At  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  the  Priest  greets  the 
people  with  the  usual  salutation,  Dominus  vobisrum. 
The  Lord  be  with  you , and  then  t II*. out  of  which  of 
the  Evangelists  the  Gospel  is  taken,  saying,  Sequent  la 
S.  Evangetii  secundum,  &c.  i.  t.  What  follows  is  of  the 
Holy  Gosptl , &c.  At  which  words  both  Priest  and 
people  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  1st,  Upon  their 
foreheads,  to  signify  that  they  are  not  ashamed  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  hi*  doctrine.  2dly,  Upon  their 
mouths,  to  signify  they  will  ever  profess  it  in  words. 
3dly,  Upon  their  breasts,  to  signify  that  they  will  always 
keep  it  in  their  heart*.  The  Clerk  answers,  Gloria  tibi 
Donune,  Glory  be  to  thee,  0 Lord. 

41  At  the  Gospel  stand  up,  to  declare  by  that  posture 
your  readiness  to  go  and  do  whatsoever  you  shall  be 
commanded  by  your  Saviour  in  his  Gospel. 

" At  the  end  of  the  Gospel  the  Clerk  answers,  Laustibi 
Christe,  Praise  be  to  thee,  O Christ;  and  the  priest 
kisses  the  book  in  reverence  to  those  sacred  words  he 
has  been  reading  out  of  it.  Then  upon  all  Sunday*, 
and  many  other  Festival  days,  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  altar,  he  recites  the  Nicene  Creed,  kneeling  down  at 
these  word*,  He  was  made  man,  in  reverence  to  the 
great  mystery  of  our  Lord's  incarnation. 

“Then  tlic  Priest  turns  about  to  the  people,  and  says, 
Dominus  vobiscum , The  Lord  be  with  you.  And  hav- 
ing read  in  the  book  a verse  or  sentence  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, which  is  called  the  Offertory , and  is  every  day  dif- 
ferent, he  uncovers  the  chalice,  and  taking  in  his  hand 
the  ]>ateu,  or  little  plate,  offers  up  the  bread  to  God ; 
then  going  to  the  corner  of  the  altar,  he  takes  the  wine 
and  pours  it  into  the  chalice,  and  mingles  with  it  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  in  remembrance  of  the  blood 
and  water  that  issued  out  of  our  Saviour's  side  ; alter 
which  he  returns  to  the  middle  of  the  altar,  and  offers 
up  the  chalice.  Then  bowing  down,  he  begs  that  this 


sacrifice,  which  he  desires  to  offer  with  a contrite  and 
humble  heart,  may  find  acceptance  with  God  ; and  bless- 
ing the  bread  and  wine  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he 
invokes  the  Author  of  all  sanctity  to  sanctify  this 
offering. 

“ At  the  end  of  the  Offertory,  the  Priest  goes  to  the 
corner  of  the  altar,  and  washes  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  to 
denote  the  cleanness  and  purity  of  soul  with  which  we 
ought  to  approach  to  these  divine  mysteries,  saying, 
Lavaho,  Ac.  I will  wash  my  hands  among  the  inno- 
cent, ami  I trill  encompass  thy  altar , O Lord,  Ac.  as  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  25th  Psalm.  Then  returning  to 
the  middle  of  the  altar,  and  there  bowing  down,  he  begs 
of  the  blessed  Trinity  to  receive  this  oblation  in  memory 
of  the  passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  for  an  honourable  commemoration  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  and  of  all  the  Saints,  that  they  inny 
intercede  for  us  in  heaven,  whose  memory  we  celebrate 
upon  earth. 

“ Then  the  Priest,  kissing  the  altar,  toms  to  the 
people,  and  say*,  Orate  Fratres , &c.  that  is,  Brethren 
pray , that  my  sacrifice  and  yours  may  be  made  accept- 
able to  God  the  Father  Almighty. 

“ Then  the  Priest  says,  in  a low  voice,  the  prayers 
called  Secreta,  which  correspond  to  the  collects  of  the 
day,  and  are  different  every  day. 

“ The  Priest  concludes  the  Secreta  by  saying  aloud. 
Per  omnia  sttrnla  steculorum , that  is,  World  without 
end . An*.  Amen.  Priest.  Dominus  vobiscum,  The 
Lord  be  with  you.  An*.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo.  And  with 
thy  spirit . Priest.  Sursirm  corda.  Lift  up  your  hearts, 
Ans.  Habemus  ad  Dominum,  We  have  them  lifed  up 
to  the  Lord.  Priest.  Gratia*  agamvs  Domino  Deo 
nostro.  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  our  God.  A ns 
Diguum  et  justum  art.  It  is  meet  and  just.  Then  the 
Priest  recites  the  Preface  (so  called,  because  it  serves  us 
an  introduction  to  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.) 

**  After  the  Prrfacr  follows  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  of 
the  most  sacred  and  solemn  part  of  this  divine  service, 
which  is  read  with  a low  voice,  as  well  to  express  the 
silence  of  Christ  in  His  passion,  and  His  hiding  at  that 
lime  Hi*  glory  and  His  divinity,  as  to  signify  the  vast 
importance  of  that  common  cause  of  all  mankind,  which 
the  Priest  is  then  representing  as  it  were  in  secret  to  the 
car  of  God;  and  the  reverence  and  awe  with  which 
both  Priest  and  people  ought  to  assist  at  these  tremen- 
dous mysteries. 

44  The  Canon  begins  by  the  invoking  the  Father  of 
mercies,  through  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  to  accept  this 
sacrifice  for  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  for  the  Pope,  for 
the  Bishop,  for  the  King,  and  for  all  the  professors  of 
the  Orthodox  and  Apostolic  Faith  throughout  the  whole 
World.  Then  follows  the  Memento , or  commemoration 
of  the  living,  for  whom  in  particular  the  Priest  intends 
to  offer  up  that  Mass,  or  who  have  been  particularly 
recommended  to  his  prayer*,  &c.  To  which  is  subjoined 
a remembrance  of  all  there  present,  followed  by  a solemn 
commemoration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  the  Apostle*, 
Martyrs,  and  all  the  Saints;  Us  honour  their  memory  by 
naming  them  in  the  sacred  mysteries,  to  communicate 
with  them,  and  to  beg  of  God  the  help  of  their  inter- 
cession, through  Jesua  Christ  our  Lord. 

“ Then  the  Priwt  spreads  his  hands,  according  to  the 
ancient  ceremony  of  sacrifices,  over  the  bread  and  wine, 
which  are  to  be  consecrated  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  b«r*  that  God  would  accept  of  this 
oblation  which  he  makes  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
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MASS.  Church  ; and  that  he  would  grant  ua  peace  in  this  life, 
» m~  t - ' and  eternal  salvation  in  the  next.  After  which  he 
sole ni  til  v bkeaes  the  bread  and  wine  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  invokes  the  Almighty,  that  they  may  be  made 
to  us  the  bodv  and  blood  of  his  most  beloved  Son,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  k»  he  proceeds  to  the  con- 
secration, ftrst  of  the  bread  into  the  body  of  our  Lord, 
nod  then  of  the  wine  into  his  blood ; which  consecra- 
tion is  made  bv  Christ's  own  words,  pronounced  in  His 
name  aiul  person  by  the  Priest,  and  is  the  most  essential 
part  of  this  sacrifice,  because  thereby  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  really  exhibited  and  presented  to 
God,  and  Christ  is  mystically  immolated.  Immediately 
after  the  consecration  follows  the  Elevation,  first  of  the 
Host,  theft  of  the  chalice,  in  remembrance  of  Christ’s  ele- 
vation upon  the  cross.  At  the  elevation  of  the  chalice, 
the  Priest  recites  those  w ords  of  Christ.  At  often  a t you 
do  that  thing*  you  shall  do  than  for  a eomwicwiorah'on 
of  me.  Then  he  goes  on,  making  a solemn  commemora- 
tion of  the  passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Christ,  and  begging  of  God  to  accept  this  sacrifice,  as 
he  was  pleased  to  accept  the  oblation  of  Abel , Abraham , 
and  Melchiscdech  : and  to  command  that  it  may,  by  bis 
holy  angel,  lie  presented  upon  the  altar  above,  in  pre- 
sence of  His  divine  Majesty,  for  the  benefit  of  all  those 
that  shall  partake  of  these  mysteries  here  below. 

M Then  the  Priest  proceeds  to  the  Memento,  or  com- 
memoration of  the  deoil,  saying,  Ilemanbtr  alto,  O 
Lord,  thy  sere  ant*  N.  and  N.  who  are  gone  before  it* 
U'ilh  the  sign  of  faith,  and  repose  in  the  sleep  of  peace ; 
praying  for  all  the  Faithful  departed  in  general,  and  in 
particular  for  those  for  whom  he  desires  to  offer  this 
sacrifice. 

“ After  this  Memento  or  commemoration  of  the  dead, 
the  Priest  raising  his  voice  a little,  and  striking  his 
breast,  says,  Nobis  quoque  peecatoribus,  &c.  And  to  us 
sinner*,  &c.  humbly  craving1  mercy  and  pardon  for  his 
ains,  and  to  be  admitted  to  some  part  and  society  with 
the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  through  Jesus  Christ.  Then 
kneeling  down,  and  taking  the  sacred  Host  in  his  hands, 
he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  it  over  the  chalice, 
saying.  Through  Him,  and  with  Him,  and  in  Him,  is  to 
thee  ()  Cod  the  Father , in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
all  honour  and  glory  ; which  last  words  he  pronounces, 
# elevating  a little  the  Host  and  chalice  from  the  altar,  aud 
then  kneels  down,  saving,  with  n loud  voice.  Per  omnia 
sxcula  seecutorum,  For  ever  and  ever.  Answer  Amen. 
After  which  he  recites  aloud  the  Pater  noster,  or  Lords 
Prayer,  the  Clerk  answering  at  the  end,  Sed  libera  not 
a malu.  Hut  deliver  us  from  evil. 

w After  this  the  Priest  breaks  the  Host  over  the  cha- 
lice, in  remembrance  of  Christ's  body  being  broken  lor  us 
upon  the  cross ; and  he  puts  n small  particle  of  the  Host 
into  the  chalice,  praying  that  the  peace  of  the  Lord  may 
be  always  with  us.  Then  kneeling  down,  and  rising 
up  again,  he  says,  A gnu*  Dei,  Ac.  Lamb  of  God  who 
tah'*t  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  us. 
He  repeats  this  thrice  ; but  at  the  third  time,  instead  of 
Harr  mercy  on  vs,  he  says.  Grant  vs  peace.  After  the 
Agnus  Dei,  the  Priest  says  three  short  prayers,  by  way 
of  preparation  for  receiving  the  blessed  sacrament ; then 
kneeling  down,  and  rising  again,  he  takes  up  the  host, 
and  striking  his  breast,  he  says  thrice,  Domine,  non  sum 
dignus,  Ac.  Lord,  I am  not  Worthy  that  thou  should  est 
enter  under  my  roof;  sprak  only  the  word,  and  my  soul 
shall  be  healed.  After  which  he  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  himself  with  the  Host,  saving.  The  body  of  our 


Lord  Jeeut  Christ  preserve  my  soul  to  life  everlasting.  MASS.’ 
Amen.  Aud  so  receives  it.  Then  after  a short  pause  v i - ^ - 1 -1 
in  mental  prayer,  he  proceeds  to  the  receiving  of  the 
chalice,  using,  the  like  words.  The  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  preserve  my  soul  to  life  everlasting.  Amen. 

Then  follows  the  communion  of  the  people,  if  any  are 
to  receive. 

“ After  the  communion,  the  Priest  takes  the  lotions, 
or  ablutions,  of  wine  and  water  in  the  chalice,  in  order 
to  consummate  whatever  may  remain  of  the  consecrated 
species,  Then  covering  the  chalice,  he  goes  lo  the 
book  and  reads  a vcrsiclc  of  Holy  Scripture,  culled  the 
Communion ; after  which,  he  turns  about  to  the  people 
with  the  usual  salutation,  Dominus  vo biscum,  and  re- 
turning to  the  book,  reads  the  collects  or  prayers  called 
the  Post-communion.  After  which  he  again  greets  the 
people  with  Dominus  vobiscum  ; and  gives  them  leave 
to  depart  with  lte,  missa  est ; the  Clerk  answering  Dro 
Gratia*.  Thanks  be  to  God.  Then  the  Priest,  bowing 
down  before  the  altar,  makes  a short  prayer  to  the 
blessed  Trinity  : and  then  turning  about  to  the  people, 
gives  his  blessing  to  them  all,  in  the  name  of  the 
blessed  Trinity  ; and  so  concludes  the  Mass,  by  reading 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John, 
which  the  people  hear  standing,  till  these  words,  Et 
verbum  caro  factum  est.  And  the  word  was  made  flesh; 
when  both  Priest  and  people  kneel  down,  in  reverence 
to  the  mystery  of  Christs  incarnation.  At  the  end  the 
Clerk  answers,  Deo  Gratia*,  Thanks  be  to  God.  And  so 
the  Priest  returns  from  the  altar  to  the  Sacristy,  and  un- 
rests himself,  reciting  in  the  mean  lime  the  Benrdicite, 
or  the  Canticle  of  the  three  children,  inviting  all  creatures 
in  heaven  and  earth  to  praise  and  bless  the  Lord. 

“ With  regard  to  the  vestments,  in  which  the  Priest 
says  Mass  ; that  as  the  Mass  represents  the  passion  of 
Christ,  and  the  Priest  there  officiates  in  His  person,  so 
these  vestments  in  which  he  officiates  represent  those 
with  which  Christ  was  ignominiousfy  clothed  at  the 
time  of  his  passion.  Tims  the  Amice  represents  the  rag 
or  clout  with  which  the  Jews  muffled  our  Saviour’s 
face,  when  at  every  blow  they  bid  Him  prophesy  who  it 
was  that  struck  him,  St.  Luke  xxii.  64.  The  Alb  re- 
presents the  while  garment  with  which  He  was  vested 
by  Herod:  the  Girdle.  Maniple,  and  Stole,  represent 
the  cords  and  bands  with  which  He  was  bound  in  the 
different  stages  of  His  passion.  The  Chasuble,  or  out- 
ward vestment,  represents  the  purple  garment  with 
which  He  was  clothed  as  a mock  king ; upon  the  back  of 
which  there  is  a cross,  to  represent  that  which  Christ 
bore  on  His  sacred  shoulders  : Lastly,  the  Priests  Ton- 
sure  or  crown,  is  to  represent  the  crown  of  thorns 
which  our  Saviour  wore. 

" Moreover,  as  in  the  Old  Law,  the  Priests,  that  were 
wont  to  officiate  in  sacred  functions,  had.  by- the  ap- 
pointment of  God.  vestment*  assigned  lor  that  purpose, 
as  well  for  the  greater  decency  and  solemnity  of  the 
divine  worship,  as  to  signify  ond  represent  the  virtues 
which  God  required  of  his  Ministers:  so  it  was  proper 
that  in  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament,  Christ’s  Mi- 
nisters should  in  their  sacred  functions  be  distinguished 
in  like  manner  from  the  laity  by  their  sacred  vestments; 
which  might  also  represent  the  virtues  which  God  re- 
quires in  them  : thus  the  Amice,  which  is  first  put  upon 
the  head,  represents  divine  hope,  which  the  Apostle  calls 
the  helmet  of  salvation  ; the  Alb,  innocence  of  life  ; the 
Girdle,  (with  which  the  loins  ore  begirt,)  purity  and 
chastity ; the  Maniple,  (which  is  put  on  the  left-arm,) 
e 2 
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MASS,  patient  suffering  of  the  labours  of  this  mortal  lrfe  ; the 
Stole,  the  sweet  yoke  of  Christ,  to  be  borne  in  this  life, 
in  order  to  a happy  immortality ; in  fine,  the  Chasuble, 
which  is  uppermost,  and  covers  all  the  rest,  represents 
the  virtue  of  charity.  . 

“In  these  vestments  the  Church  makes  use  of  five 
colours,  viz.  the  White  on  the  feasts  of  our  Lord,  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  of  the  Angels,  and  of  the  Saints  that  were 
not  Martyrs  ; the  Red  on  the  feasts  of  Pentecost,  of  the 
invention  and  exaltation  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  Apostles 
and  Martyrs ; the  Violet , which  is  the  penitential  colour, 
in  the  penitential  limes  of  Advent  and  Lent,  and  upon 
vigil % and  ember  day  s ; the  Green  cm  most  of  the  other 
Sundays  and  Ferias  throughout  the  year ; and  the 
Black  on  Good- Friday,  and  in  the  Masses  for  the  dead. 

“ We  make  a reverence  to  the  altar  upon  which  Mass 
it  said,  because  it  is  the  scat  of  these  divine  mysteries, 
and  a figure  of  Christ,  who  is  not  only  our  Priest  and 
sacrifice,  but  our  altar  too,  inasmuch  as  we  offer  our 
prayers  and  sacrifices  through  him.  Upon  the  altar  we 
always  have  a crucifix,  that,  as  the  Mass  is  said  in 
remembrance  of  Christ’s  passion  and  death,  both  Priest 
and  people  may  have  before  their  eyes  during  this 
sacrifice,  the  Image  that  puts  them  in  mind  of  his 
passion  and  death.  And  there  arc  always  lighted 
candles  upon  the  altar  during  Mass;  as  well  to  honour 
the  victory  and  triumph  of  our  Great  King  (which  is 
there  celebrated)  by  these  lights,  which  are  tokens  of 
our  Joy  and  of  his  Glory,  a s to  denote  the  light  of  Faith, 
with  which  we  are  to  approach  to  him.” 

Dufus  of  The  Priest  who  is  to  celebrate  Mass  must  previously 
th«  Priest,  confess  all  his  mortal  sins  in  order  that  he  may  feel 
morally  sure  that  he  is  in  a state  of  grace,  since  for  the 
recover)’  of  that  slate  by  such  us  have  once  fallen  from 
it,  confession,  or  contrition,  if  confession  cannot  be 
obtained,  is  absolutely  necessary.  Confession  is  un- 
attainable, when  there  is  no  Confessor,  or  when 
there  is  none  but  an  excommunicated  person,  or  one 
whose  powers  have  expired,  or  whose  powers  do  not 
extend  to  absolution  from  the  particular  sins  of  which 
the  Penitent  is  guilty,  or  one  who  is  justly  suspected  of 
having  betrayed  the  secrets  of  Confession,  or  who  re- 
quires an  interpreter,  or  when  it  is  impossible  to  go  to 
Confession  without  manifest  inconvenience  from  distance, 
badness  of  the  roads,  inclemency  of  the  season,  or  the 
murmurs  of  the  Congregation  impatient  for  Mass.  Even 
if  any  of  these  reasons  can  be  pleaded,  no  unconfessed 
Priest  ought  to  celebrate  Mass  unless  he  be  compelled 
by  menaces  of  death,  or  through  fear  that  a sick  person 
. may  die  without  receiving  the  viaticum,  or  to  avoid 
scandul  when  a congregation  is  waiting,  or  to  finish  a 
Mass  in  which  another  Priest  has  been  accidentally  in-, 
terrupted.  If  a Priest  during  the  celebration  of  Muss 
should  recollect  that  he  is  in  a state  of  mortal  sin,  ex- 
communicated or  suspended,  or  that  the  place  in  which 
he  is  celebrating  it,  is  interdicted,  he  must  quit  the  Altar 
unless  he  has  already  consecrated  the  Host ; and  even  if 
he  has  done  so,  or  any  fear  of  scandal  induces  him  to  pro- 
ceed, (as  it  is  morally  impossible  bxit  that  some  such  fear 
must  arise.)  he  must  perform  an  act  of  contrition,  and 
make  a firm  resolution  to  confess,  if  in  his  power,  on  the 
very  same  day.  No  Priest,  without  committing  venial  os 
perhaps  mortal  sin,  can  celebrate  Mass  before  he  has 
recited  matins  and  lauds,  unless  from  the  necessity  of 
administering  the  rurtiettm  to  the  dying,  or  of  exhort- 
ing such  a one  during  the  night,  from  pressure  of  con- 


fessions on  a holiday,  or  to  quiet  murmurs  among  the  MASS. 
Congregation.  It  is  a mortal  sin  for  a Priest  intending 
to  say  Mass  to  taste  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  after  the  foiling, 
preceding  midnight.  The  provisions  on  this  head  are 
so  ludicrously  severe  that  wc  give  them  below,  as  they 
are  paraphrased  in  the  BMiothique  Sacree  of  lot 
Reverends  PAres,  Richard  ei  Giraud,  Dominicains,  from 
the  Canons  of  Cone.  TotH.  vii.  2.  and  Condi.  Braccar. 
iii.  10.  Rien  de  ce  qui  passe  dans  Vcstomac  par  maniere 
de  satire  ou  de  simple  respiration  n'emptche  le  jeCne 
naturrl,  Ainsi  la  pituite,  le  sang  qui  exude  des  gmeitet 
ou  du  cert  mu,  le»  restes  de  tin  ou  d‘cau  aver  lesquds  on 
s'ent  lave  la  bouche,  frs  parodies  deviandequi  quelquefois 
s'attachent  aux  dents,  et  qui  sans  qu’on  pente,  ou  malgre 
qu'on  en  ait  s’avalent  avec  la  salive  ne  doivent  pas 
cmpicher  la  Communion.  II  en  est  de  mime  si  on  se 
borne  h godler  du  tin  ou  un  bouillon,  d mordre  tin 
fruit  ou  quelqu'aulre  chose  semblable,  sans  rien  faire 
passer,  si  ce  n'esl  peut-Hre  par  maniere  de  salive,  pares 
quedans  ces  occasions  on  ne  peut  dire  qu'un  homme  ait 
mange  on  bu.  Ce  serait  autre  chose  s'il  allait  jusqud 
avaicr,  car  alort  la  plus  petite  chose  rompraii  son  jciinc. 

On  ne  doit  pas  non  plus  finquieter  de  ce  qui  ne  passe 
dans  Vestomac  que  par  maniire  de  respiration,  comme  la 
pounicre,  lapluic , tin  mouchcron,  la  fumie  de  tabac  ou 
des  v iandet,  si  ce  n'est  peul-etre  qu'on  1' avoir  de  pie  in 
gre,  ou  par  le  moyen  de  quclquc  instrument.  Let  choses 
qui  ne  svnt  point  capables  d'etre  digerces  ni  de  nourrir 
en  auntn  sens , telles  que  Cor,  le  plomb , des  ossetets  rjtri- 
mnnrnt  durs,  ne  rampent  point  le  jciinc  naturtl.  H en 
cst  de  mime  dtt  tabac  en  paudre,  des  eaux  et  autres 
drogues  qui  se  prennenl  par  le  nez,  ii  mains  qu'on  ne  Jit 
passer  volontairement  dans  C rstomac  ces  drogues  qu'on 
prend  par  le  nez.  A I'egard  du  tabac  qui  se  maehe 
Henri  tie  Saint  Ignore  ( Kthica  Amoris , p.  75.)  et 
quelques  autres  Thevlogiens  en  eroient  f usage  rontraire. 
au  jedne  naturel,  parre  qu'it  n'est  gttere  possible  que 
plusieurs  des  parties  les  plus  it  icculcntcs  nc  passe  tit  dans 
Cestomac.  Even  an  involuntary  transgression  of  these 
rules  is  a mortal  sin  ; so  that  a Priest  o fiends  in  that 
degree  if  he  celebrates  Mass  after  having  been  forced  to 
eat  or  drink  the  smallest  morsel  or  drop  while  the  hour 
of  midnight  is  striking,  or  a single  moment  afterwards. 

The1  exceptions  are,  1st,  to  save  the  profanation  of 
the  Host;  thus,  if  a Heretic  is  about  to  profane  the 
Host,  ami  there  be  no  one  else  by,  who  can  otherwise 
prevent  it,  a Priest,  although  not  fasting,  may  swallow 
it  without  sin.  2dly,  When  a Priest  has  so  far  pro- 
ceeded in  Mass  that  be  cannot  slop,  as  when  water  has 
been  accidentally  put  into  the  chalice  instead  of  wine, 
and  he  does  not  perceive  it  till  lie  has  swallowed  it,  or 
when  he  recollects  after  consecration  that  he  is  not 
fasting.  Sdly,  When  after  having  performed  the  lavabo , 
he  perceives  any  scattered  fragments  of  4 Costs,  provided  he 
be  still  at  the  altar,  these  he  may  eat.  4thly,  To  prevent 
scandal,  such  as  a suspicion  that  he  hod  committed  a 
crime  the  night  before.  5ihty,  To  administer  the 
viaticum.  6thly,  To  finish  a Mass  commenced  by 
another  Priest,  and  accidentally  interrupted.  7 tlily, 

When  he  is  dispensed. 

It  is  very  probably  a mortal  sin,  as  we  are  assured 
by  the  same  authorities,  to  celehrale  Mass  before  duwn, 
but  this  rule  is  to  be  accepted  dans  un  sens  moral,  non 
dans  une  rigueur  mathemalique.  This  regulation  may 
be  dispensed  with  in  France  and  other  Northern  climates 
during  Winter,  parce  que  e'est  un  usage  que  les  eveques 
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connaissent  et  qu'ils  rut  condamnenl  pat ; a qualification 
which  opens  a door  for  evasion  somewhat  widely.  Any 
other  very  particular  reason  also  may  justify  a breach  of 
this  rubric.  So  also,  and  with  similar  exceptions.  Mass 
must  not  be  celebrated  after  noon,  and  never,  unless  for 
the  dying,  on  Good  Friday.  It  is  a mortal  sin  to  cele- 
brate Mass  without  the  necessary  vestments  and  orna- 
ments, or  with  unconsecrated  vestments,  &c.,  unless  in 
cases  of  the  uttermost  necessity.  These  vestments  lose 
their  consecration  if  any  portion  has  been  torn  off  and 
sowed  on  again,  not  if  they  are  repaired  before  absolute 
disjunction,  even  if  it  be  by  a downright  patch.  No 
worn  out  consecrated  vestment  should  be  applied  to  any 
other  purpose,  but  it  should  be  burned,  and  the  ashes 
thrown  in  some  place  in  which  they  will  not  be  trampled 
on.  But  on  the  other  hand,  with  a very  wise  distinction, 
the  precious  metals  which  have  served  profane  uses  may 
be  applied  to  sacred  purposes,  after  having  been  passed 
through  the  fire,  which  changes  their  very  nature  by 
fusion.  No  dispensation  has  ever  yet  been  granted  by 
any  Pope  to  qualify  the  rigid  precept  enjoiuing  the 
necessity  of  an  altar  for  Mass  ; and  this  must  have  l>een 
consecrated  by  a Bishop,  not  by  a simple  Priest,  unless 
through  dispensation  from  the  Holy  Father  himself. 
Three  napkins  are  strictly  necessary,  two  may  suffice  if 
such  be  the  common  usage  of  the  Country,  one  in  very 
urgent  cases,  and  even  that,  provided  it  be  whole  and 
clean,  may  be  unconsecrated ; but  a lighted  taper  must  not 
on  any  account  be  dispensed  with  even  to  secure  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  viaticum  by  a dying  man.  Moss  must  stop  if 
the  taper  be  extinguished,  and  another  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. On  that  account  a lamp  should  be  kept  burning 
day  and  night  before  every  altar  on  which  the  Host  is 
deposited,  and  those  to  whom  the  care  of  this  lamp 
appertains,  commit  a mortal  sin  if  they  neglect  it 
for  one  whole  day.  In  no  case  must  a woman  be 
allowed  to  assist  a Priest  at  the  altar. 

Certain  prevalent  superstitions  during  the  celebration 
of  Mass  are  forbidden,  such  as  picking  up  from  the 
ground,  during  the  Saaclus  of  the  Mass  on  Palm 
Sunday,  the  box-wood  consecrated  on  that  day,  infusing 
it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  neither  more  nor  less, 
in  spring  water,  and  drinking  the  water  as  a cure  for 
the  colic;  keeping  the  mouth  open  during  the  Sanctus 
in  the  Mass  for  the  dead,  as  a charm  against  mad  dogs  ; 
writing  the  Sanctus  on  a piece  of  virgin  parchment  and 
wearing  it  as  an  amulet ; saying  Mass  for  twenty  F ridays 
running  us  a security  against  dying  without  confession, 
contrition,  full  satisfaction,  and  communion,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  admission  into  heaven  thirty  days  after 
decease ; ordering  a Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be 
suid  in  certain  churches  by  way  of  divination.  If  a fly 
or  a spider  fall  into  the  cup  before  consecration,  a fresh 
cup  should  be  provided ; if  after  consecration,  it  should 
be  swallowed,  if  that  can  be  done  without  repugnance 
or  danger,  otherwise  it  should  be  removed,  washed  with 
wine,  burned  after  Moss,  and  its  ashes  thrown  into  the 


Sacristy.  If  a fly,  having  drunk  from  the  consecrated 
cup,  take  wing,  ilfaut,  si  onne  peut  la  prendre , Vaban- 
donner  a la  Providence  sans  se  troubler.  It  might  tie 
difficult  to  do  otherwise.  There  are  some  nice  precau- 
tions to  be  observed  in  case  of  the  occidental  fall  of  a 
Host  among  the  clothes  of  a female  communicant ; if 
the  wafer  fall  on  a napkin  it  suffices  that  the  napkin  be 
washed  by  a subdeacon,  but  if  it  be  stained  by  no  more 
than  a single  drop  of  wine,  the  office  must  be  performed 
by  a Priest. 

The  Augsburgh  Confession  (syntagma  SO.)  protests 
against  any  notion  that  it  abolishes  Mass ; and  the  word 
indeed,  according  to  its  original  meaning,  conveys  no 
meaning  from  which  a Protestant  need  recoil.  It  con 
tinued  among  ourselves  to  be  the  name  for  the  Lord's 
Supper  during  part  of  Edward  VI. *s  reign,  and  it  was 
disused  only  in  consequence  of  that  bitterness  which  in 
all  disputes,  more  particularly  in  those  connected  with 
Religion,  wages  inveterate  war  against  words  and  things 
indifferent  and  inoffensive,  if  they  have  once  been  em- 
ployed by  opponents. 

Perhaps  no  better  commentary  on  the  possible  effects  General 
of  the  Mass  can  be  offered  than  that  which  l’icarl  has  instruction*, 
subjoined  to  his  explanation  of  the  allegories  contained 
in  its  various  ceremonies.  The  cautions  which  he  pro- 
poses may  be  salutary  even  without  the  pale  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Pendant  la  Mestc  ii  doit 
tire  defendu  de  parler  et  de  discourir.  de  regardcr  de 
efite  el  d autre,  de  se  ienir  en  dcs  postures  indecentet.  Une 
femme  doit  eviter  d'y  essaier  la  force  de  ses  a tt rails,  et 
ne  point J hire  usage  de  son  pouvoir  en  pretence  de  VElre 
Supreme.  Potir  let  hommrt , artnet  de  la  modest  it 
Chretiennc  i/s  doivent  travail  ter  d repousse.r  let  armes  de 
la  coqvtUeric.  Lcurs  y cut,  s'il  cst  perm  is  de  parler 
ainsi,  doivent  ignorer  let  Sires  de  la  Paroisse,  ne  pas 
savair  ou  let  Dames  peuvent  fire  cues,  ni  en  quel  endroit 
its  pourront  en  Sire  rCs.  De s habits  tuperbes,  une  gorge 
n fie,  de*  year  vifs , petitions , noirs  et  amourevx  ne 
peuvent  que  debauchee  le  Chretien  du  Service  Rcligieux . 

La  modcstie  du  PrSlrc  n’est  pas  moins  recommandabfr. 

Un  PrStre  fraix,  qui  jouit  d'une  saute  qve  f on  peut 
appeUer  agreable,  et  qui  sail  tneitre  A profit  let  talent  de 
la  Nature,  dont  la  voix  flexible  et  harmonieuse  se  fait 
icouter , qui  affecie  d avoir  une  devotion  douce  eipolie,  qui 
l eve  set  yeux  au  ciei  avec  une  humilite  toute  afable, 
distribue  le  Communion  dune  main  poteUe  cl  blanche, 
dont  il  fait  parade,  accompagne  dun  ceil  tendre  et 
amour eu i la  benediction  qu’il  donne  au  peuple,  et  lui 
tbnoigne  par  dts  gestes  eloquent , mais  Studies  A loisir , 
qu  il  ne  pense  qu'A  le  sauver : un  tel  PrSlrc  taurc  peu 
dames  et  a beau  coup  de  peine  A sauver  la  sienne.  ( Cerim . 

Rdig.  i.  67.)  No  expressions  can  be  more  nationally 
characteristic  than  those  in  which  the  above  pictures  are 
conveyed,  and  in  the  last  of  them  we  are  forcibly  re- 
minded of  more  than  one  white-handkerchief  exhibition, 
even  among  the  Reformed. 
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1 MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  United  States  of 

America,  is  situated  between  41°  13' and  43°  52'  of 

North  latitude,  and  between  6ft1 * 3  50'  and  733  10'  of 
West  longitude;  and  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 


Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  on  the  East  and  South 
by  the  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and 
on  the  West  by  New  York.  It  is  about  190  miles 
long,  and  about  90  broad,  and  includes,  according  to 
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MASSA*  Warder,  6250  square  miles,  but  Malte-Brun  extends  it 
CHU*  so  as  to  embrace  7800  miles  of  surface.  Nantucket , an 
SMTS.  ^ ]s|anj  jn  |j1c  Atlantic,  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
™ where  widest,  eleven  broad,  forms  a part  of  the  State. 
This  Island  contains  29,380  acres,  has  a thin,  sandy 
soil,  but  yields  much  hay  as  well  us  grain,  is  good 
for  gray  ing  and  dairy  husbandry,  and  forms  an  excellent 
fishing  station.  The  Dukes,  a group  of  Island*  which 
constitute  a County  of  the  State,  lie  between  the  shore 
and  Nantucket.  There  arc  also  several  Islands  of 
considerable  extent  in  Boston  harbour,  as  well  os  in 
Mime  of  the  other  great  inlets  which  distinguish  the 
coast 

Mountain*.  This  part  of  America  exhibits  a surface  greatly  diver- 
sified. Its  Western  parts  are  ribbed  over  by  high 
ridges  of  mountains  running  from  South  to  North. 
Among  these  arc  Tavbkanuuc  range,  the  Green  Moun- 
tain range,  and  the  Tom  or  White  Mountain  range. 
Saddle  mountain,  the  highest  land  in  the  State,  is 
<1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ocean ; Iloosack  is 
8500  feet  Holyoke  is  1100  feel  above  the  surface  of 
the  river  Connecticut  which  flows  at  its  base ; its 
Western  side  is  composed  of  basaltic  columns,  from 
silty  to  a hundred  feet  in  height ; and  the  diameter  of 
the  prisms,  which  are  truly  hexagonal,  is  from  two  to 
five  feet.  The  summit  of  this  mountain  is  cleared  of 
wood  and  shrubs,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  prospect 
which  it  commands,  the  finest  ami  the  must  extensive 
in  New  England. 

Lake.  Among  the  waters  of  the  State  is  the  Lake  Quinsi- 

Qumsiga.  gam o ud,  or  Long  Pond,  a beautiful  expanse,  seven 

mond.  miles  long,  and,  in  some  places,  a mile  in  breadth,  with 
a surface  studded  with  Islands;  the  Rivers  also  arc 
numerous,  and  every  where  remarkably  clear  and 

Him*.  beautiful.  Connecticut  River  rises  from  two  sources  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  forms  the  boundary  line  of  Ver- 
mont, before  it  enters  Massachusetts,  ami  after  a circui- 
tous course  through  that  State  of  sixty  miles ; then  it 
enters  the  State  to  which  it  gives  its  name  ; and  after 
a course,  nearly  400  miles  in  length,  it  Falls  into  Long 
Island  sound.  Within  that  Slate  it  is  from  160  to  350 
yards  wide,  and  from  five  to  twelve  feet  deep.  Through- 
out Massachusetts,  and  beyond  it  as  far  os  Barnet,  in 
Vermont,  it  is  navigable  for  boats  of  twenty  tons 
burden,  the  navigation  being  continued  beyond  the 
numerous  falls  and  rapids  which  occur  in  its  course  by 
means  of  canals.  It  is  augmented  from  its  right,  or 
Western  bauk  by  Green  River,  Deerfield  River,  Agawam 
River,  Farmington  River,  atul  other  streams ; and  from 
its  left  or  Eastern  hank  by  Miller’s  River,  Chi  kapee  River, 
Scantic  River,  Salmon  River,  and  others.  The  Merrimoc 
rises  among  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
holds  a North-Easterly  course  through  Massachusetts 
to  its  outlet  in  the  Atlantic,  near  Newbury  Point.  The 
most  important  of  its  tributary  streams  are  Nashua  and 
Concord.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Haver- 
hill, twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  for  boats  to 
Salisbury  in  New  Hampshire,  eighty  miles  further. 
The  Ipswich  risen  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  flows 
in  a North-Easterly  direction  to  the  sea,  and  is  navi- 
gable to  the  village  of  the  same  name.  Charles  River 
also  has  its  source  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and,  after 
a course  of  fifty  miles,  it  falls  into  the  Boston  harbour. 
The  Mystic  and  some  other  streams  have  also  their  out- 
let in  this  bay.  There  are  mineral  waters  at  the  towns 
of  Boston,  Brighton,  and  Sym,  but  though  they  possess 
medicinal  qualities,  aud  arc  on  that  account  (especially 


the  last)  much  frequented,  they  have  not  as  yet  been  MASK  A. 

analyzed.  f’Ht;- 

The  heat  of  Summer  and  the  cold  in  Winter  are  ^bTITS. 
much  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  in  the 
Old  World.  The  mean  temperature  of  caverns  and  Wun“e* 
wells  is  about  49°  of  Fahrenheit ; but  the  daily, 
monthly,  aud  aununl  variation,  compared  with  the 
South  of  Europe,  to  which  the  Slate  is  parullcl,  seems 
excessive  ; die  mean  daily  variation  beiug  in  Winter  8° 
aud  in  Summer  upwards  of  12°,  the  monthly  50°  in 
January,  and  in  July  34°,  and  the  quintal  at  Salem 
nearly  115°,  while  at  Marseilles,  in  France,  it  is  only 
69°.  At  certain  seasons  the  thermometer  indicates  a 
change  of  temperature  of  more  than  30°  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  Winter  commences  in  December,  and 
terminates  in  March.  In  Winter  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  on  the  mountainous 
parts,  the  thermometer  sinks  occasionally  20°  and  even 
30°  below  zero,  and  the  ice  on  the  rivers  is  strong  enough 
to  bear  loaded  wuggons.  The  Spring  is  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  vegetation  is  amazing] v rapid.  In  Summer  the 
thermometer  often  stands  at  90  , aud  has  been  observed 
at  100°;  and  the  changes  are  sometimes  so  sudden  that 
the  thermometer  has  l>ccn  at  90°  at  noon,  and  down  at 
60°  the  same  evening.  The  autumn,  and  especially 
the  month  of  October,  is  generally  pleasant  weather 
of  an  agreeable  temperature  ; but  even  then.  Captain 
Hall  experienced  a great  deal  of  very  heavy  rain.  The 
most  prevailing  winds  blow  from  the  West  und  the 
North-West ; aud  they  are  also  the  coldest.  By  obser- 
vations taken  at  Boston,  Deerfield,  and  Warwick,  it 
was  found  in  1807,  that  the  North-West  wind  blew 
throughout  the  year  except  the  mouths  of  June,  July, 

August,  and  the  first  days  of  September.  In  Summer 
the  wannest  wind  is  from  the  South-East,  and  the 
coldest  from  the  North-East  and  East.  I n fair  weather, 
during  Winter,  the  North-West  wind  is  16°  colder  than 
those  that  blow  from  the  East  and  South-East.  Owing 
to  the  gradual  clearing  of  the  country,  the  East  wind, 
which  Formerly  did  not  extend  forty  miles  beyond  the 
coast,  now  penetrates  to  the  base  of  the  inland  moun- 
tains, nearly  100  miles  from  the  sea.  The  progress  of 
cultivation  has  tended  to  improve  the  climate  ; but  the 
prevalence  of  the  dry  Westerly  winds  in  Summer  is  still 
injurious  to  vegetation.  The  annual  number  of  fair 
days  is  200,  of  cloudy  weather  without  rain  100,  of  rain 
or  snow  60,  and  of  rain  44.  There  is  about  one-thinl 
more  fair  weather  in  Summer  than  in  Winter.  It  is 
obvious  from  this  statement  that  there  is  far  more  fair 
than  rainy  weather ; and  yet  the  annual  quantity  of 
rain  has  been  ascertained  to  be  nearly  80  inches,  which 
is  double  what  falls  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  minerals  found  ill  this  State  are  numerous  and  Mineralogy* 
valuable.  Granite  abounds  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  it, 
is  easily  wrought,  lakes  a good  polish,  ami  exhibits  a 
variety  of  colours.  Slate  is  found  in  the  County  of 
Franklin  and  other  places.  Steatite  is  found  in  regular 
strata  in  the  County  of  Hampshire,  i*  so  soft  when  first 
quarried  that  it  may  lie  sawn  like  timber,  and  is  excel 
lent  tor  chimneys  and  stove*,  as  it  resists  a common  fir* 
heat  for  many  years;  it  i*  also  used  tor  building  houses. 

Magnesian  stones  an*  found  in  the  same  district,  and  are 
also  applied  to  architectural  purposes.  Limestone  i* 
very  abundant,  and  some  of  die  marbles,  though  of  a 
somewhat  coarse  texture,  arc  beautifully  diversified. 

An  elastic  species  of  marble  is  found  at  Pittsfield,  The 
colour  is  a snowy  white,  and  a slab,  when  supported  by 
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MASSA-  the  ends,  bends  down  by  its  own  weight  and  forms  the 
CnU-  segment  of  a circle.  When  exposed  to  heat  it  loses  its 
SF.TTS.  elasticity,  but  recovers  it  on  being  plunged  into  water. 

Iron-ores  abound  in  the  Counties  of  Plymouth,  Bristol, 
Berkshire,  and  Hampshire.  Galena,  or  lead-ore  is 
found  in  the  last -mentioned  district,  and  is  wrought  by 
a Company  associated  at  Boston  for  that  purpose.  Rock 
crystals,  garnets,  and  other  precious  stones  are  found 
occasionally  in  different  places.  Serpentine  occurs  in 
beds  of  granular  limestone.  A tine  white  sand,  of 
which  glass  is  made,  is  deposited  in  extensive  beds  on 
a high  hill  in  Cheshire.  Turkey,  or  whitestone,  is 
found  at  Dorchester  in  alternate  strata  of  white  and 
brownish-red.  Anthracite,  or  blind  coal,  is  found 
near  Worcester,  and  is  used  us  a pigment.  Peat  earth 
and  brick  clay  are  abundant  in  most  places  of  the 
Stale. 

Sod.  The  Country  contains  almost  every  possible  variety  of 

soil.  The  Islands  and  the  coast  have  the  poorest  soil, 


and  it  is  sufficiently  strong  and  fierce  to  destroy  lambs,  MA88A- 
sheep,  and  even  calves.  The  commou  huwk  is  the  CHU. 
most  numerous  of  the  birds  of  prey,  but  is  overmatched  8KIT&. 
by  the  little  bird  culled  the  king  bird,  or  bee  eater. 

This  bird  is  an  excellent  defence  of  a garden  against 
every  enemy  of  the  feathered  kind.  The  brown  thrush 
and  the  mocking  bird  hold  u conspicuous  place  among 
the  singing  birds  ; they  are  both  imitators,  and  resemble 
each  other  in  their  manner  of  singing.  The  cat  bird  has 
a resemblance  to  these  two,  but  is  more  active.  Turkeys, 
grouse,  partridges,  quails,  and  pigeons,  are  not  now 
so  plentiful  as  formerly,  and  on  that  account  are 
more  highly  valued  as  luxuries.  Water  fowl  are  abun- 
dant, and  the  wood  duck  is  at  once  beautiful  and  deli- 
cious. The  most  common  wild  quadrupeds  arc  the  QuaJru- 
bear,  the  panther,  and  the  wolf,  which  have  now  retired  ped*. 
to  the  woods,  the  wood  chuck  which  burrows  in 
the  ground  and  destroys  the  crops,  and  the  grey, 
striped,  and  flying  squirrels.  As  for  the  insects,  the  InBccts. 


it  being  generally  sandy  ami  light,  though  in  some 
places  good  and  fertile.  The  soil  of  the  more  inland 
parts  derives  its  character  from  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
vailing rocks  and  trees,  and  from  the  alluvial  dejxjsits 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  hills  are  distinguished 
by  a brown  loam,  mixed  with  sand,  gravel,  and  clay ; 
the  valleys  have  a rich  soil,  free  from  loose  sand  and 
gravel ; the  soil  of  the  plains  covered  with  white  pine  is 
a light  loam,  and  that  of  those  covered  with  yellow' 
pine  consists  of  sand  ami  gravel.  The  valley  of  the 
river  Connecticut,  which  is  from  two  to  twenty  miles  in 
breadth,  is  exceedingly  fertile. 

Vegetable  jn  this  Country  there  are  twelve  varieties  of  pine,  six 

production*.  ^ cedai%  njnc  t)f  'oak,  seven  of  maple,  seven  of  hickory, 
four  of  elm,  four  of  ash.  two  of  beech,  four  of  poplar, 
two  of  laurel,  two  of  tulip  tree,  and  two  of  alder.  The 
pine  is  almost  the  only  tree  iu  the  plains ; chestnut, 
cherry,  bittemnl,  and  boxwood,  together  with  most  of 
the  sorts  ulreiuly  enumerated,  clothe  the  mountains;  elm, 
maple,  butterwood,  aspen,  and  bitternut,  adorn  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  ; and  the  red  cedar  thrives  on  dry 
barren  soils,  while  the  white  variety  grows  in  low,  wet 
situations  called  cedar  ncamp*.  Apple  trees  are  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  as  well  as  various,  and  yield  a finely 
flavoured  fruit ; pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apricots, 
nectarines,  quinces,  grapes,  figs,  almonds,  nuts  in  great 
variety,  and  berries  of  many  kinds,  melons,  pompions, 
cucumbers,  and  many  other  sorts  of  fruit  thrive  well  in 
ull  parts  of  tlie  Country.  Maize,  wheat,  barley,  peus, 
hemp,  flax,  and  grass  are  among  the  principal  objects 
of  culture.  Medicinal  plants  abound  in  countless 
numbers,  and  in  endless  varieties.  Flowering  plants 
too,  of  many  sorts,  adorn  this  highly  favoured  Country. 

Fish.  The  waters  of  the  State  teem  with  a vast  variety  and 

number  of  fish.  Among  the  shell-fish  lobsters,  crabs, 
oysters,  clams,  scallops,  uud  that  which  is  called  the 
horse-shoe  or  king’s  crab,  which  is  sometimes  a fool  iu 
breadth,  also  several  sorts  of  muscles.  Cod,  haddock, 
pollock,  mackerel,  and  herring  frequent  the  bays.  Hali- 
but, sturgeon,  shad,  boss,  eels,  and  other  fish  swarm 
around  Nantucket  Island.  The  salmon  is  commou  in 
Hie  rivers.  Whales  are  taken  near  Nantucket,  and 
especially  that  sort  termed  black  fi*h , which  weighs 
about  nine  tons,  and  arrives  auuually  in  shoals.  The 
birds  are  equally  numerous.  The  bald  eagle  is  the 
most  formidable  of  the  birds  of  prey  ; it  is  upwards  of 
three  feet  in  height,  its  extended  wings  measure  nearly 
eight  feet,  its  claws  often  exceed  two  inches  in  length, 


hornet,  wasp,  and  honey  bee  exist,  but  do  not  abound. 

The  mosquito  is  troublesome  in  hot  weather  in  the 
vieinity  of  salt  marshes.  The  locust  of  this  Country 
differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  Fast;  it  appears 
regularly  every  seventeenth  year,  and  docs  some  mischief 
to  a few  of  the  forcst  trees ; beyond  this  it  is  perfectly 
harmless.  The  greatest  enemies  to  the  growing  crops 
are  the  Hessian  By,  the  palmer  worm,  the  canker-worm, 
the  peach-worm,  nnd  the  white  grub. 

The  foil  owing  Table  shows  the  progress  of  population.  PopuUUou. 

In  1731 120,000') 

1742 164,000  > including  slaves. 

1753  220,000 ) 

1763 241,024  ....  521 1 slaves. 

1794 357,510  1377 

1700  by  census  ..  379,787  ....  5463 

1800 422,845  0432 

1910 272,010  0737 

1820 523,297 6740 

1828  by  estimation  557,003 

In  1790  this  State  was  the  second  in  the  Union  in 
point  of  population;  in  1810  it  was  otily  the  fourth; 
and  in  1820  it  was  the  seventh.  The  reason  assigned 
for  the  smallness  of  its  increase  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  other  Slates,  is  the  emigration  from  it  to  New 
York  and* the  Western  country.  Being  one  of  the 
earliest  settled  Countries  in  North  America,  it  sootier 
became  crowded  with  inhabitants  than  the  other  more 
recent  colonics. 

Although  the  changes  of  temperature  be  sudden  and  Diseases.’ 
great  inlhis  State,  yet  the  climate  is  found  not  to  be 
unhealthy.  Small  pox  and  dysentery  have  decreased  ; 
the  vellow  fever  has  not  visited  the  Country  for  many 
years,  and  never  ascended  above  the  forty-third  degree 
of  latitude.  Consumption  and  a variety  of  other  diseases 
arc  common  enough. 

The  people  of  this  State  attain  to  a good  stature,  and  M&tfei  of 
have  a healthy  complexion.  The  dress  and  mode  of  bring- 
living  among  "all  classes  of  society  resemble  those  of 
similar  rank  in  England.  Tlie  farmers  are  frugal  and 
industrious.  Cider,  molasses,  and  sprucc-beer  are 
consumed  in  greater  quantities  in  this  than  in,  perhaps, 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Early  marriages  are 
common,  and  conjugal  fidelity  is,  in  general,  religiously 
maintained.  Religious  sects  are  numerous.  The  first  Religion, 
settlers  were  extremely  intolerant.  In  1644,  Anabap- 
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lists,  Jesuit*,  nnd  Quakers  were  banished  as  incendiaries 
of  the  Commonwealth ; and  whoever  concealed,  im- 
ported, or  dispersed  books  advocating  the  tenets  of 
the  Quakers,  incurred,  on  conviction,  “ a fine  of  £5  of 
lawful  money,  for  open  contempt  of  God's  word.” 
Nobody  is  forced  to  go  to  church  ; but  those  who  do  go 
are  more  respected  than  those  who  do  not  so.  The 
CbngTegatiouists  have  390  churches;  the  Baptists  91; 
the  Episcopalians  14;  the  other  sects  are  Methodists, 
Uni  versa  list  s,  and  Quakers.  The  English  is  the  only 
Language  in  use. 

The  first  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  granted 
by  James  II.,  by  which  the  people  were  invested  with 
the  right  of  electing  all  their  own  officers,  those  of 
the  Admiralty  and  Customs  excepted.  A sreond  Charter 
was  granted  by  William  III.  with  still  more  extensive 
privileges.  The  Republican  form  of  government  was 
published,  and  had  the  force  of  a law,  2d  March,  1780. 
The  legislative  power  consists  of  a Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  which  united  form  the  General 
Assembly,  or  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Tine 
Senators  arc  forty  in  number,  and  are  elected  annually 
in  districts,  by  the  male  inhabitants  of  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  living  within  the  Commonwealth, 
and  possessing  a freehold  of  three  pounds  of  annual 
income.  The  Representatives  are  elected  annually  by 
voters,  who  have  the  same  qualifications  as  for  Senators. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  nine  Counsellors.  The  first  two  func- 
tionaries arc  chosen  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April ; the  Counsellors  arc  likewise  chosen  annually  by 
the  joint  ballot  of  the  two  Houses,  from  among  the 
persons  returned  as  Counsellors  and  Senators.  The 
judiciary  officers  arc  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council ; they  ore  a District  Judge,  with  a salary  of 
1000  dollars,  an  Attorney  with  a salary  of  200  dollars, 
n Marshal  with  200,  and  a Clerk  with  fees.  The 
finances  of  the  State  arise  from  a tax  upon  real  and 
personal  estates,  apd  from  a capitation  tax  on  all  moles 
of  sixteen  years  and  upw  ards.  The  military  force  is 
formed  of  all  the  able-bodied  while  male  citizens,  from 
eighteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age  ; clergymen,  schoolmas- 
ters, seamen,  and  civil  and  military  officers  arc  exempted. 
The  State  is  divided  into  townships,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  legal  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  it*  own  affairs. 

Every  town  having  fifty  householders  is  ‘obliged  to 
provide  a school,  where  the  poor  of  both  sexes  may  be 
instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  the 
public  expense  ; and  in  proportion  as  the  inhabitants  of 
a town  increase  in  numbers,  in  the  same  proportion  are 
the  schools  multiplied,  nnd  the  branches  of  knowledge 
incumbent  on  them  to  tcuch  arc  extended,  till  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Science  are  included.  Havard  College, 
instituted  in  1638,  is  an  extensive  establishment  with 
ample  funds.  The  period  of  study  for  B.  A.  is  four 
years.  This  seminary  is  attended  by  about  300  stu- 
dents. William's  College,  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
State,  has  considerable  funds ; and  the  number  of 
students  is  about  120.  Philip’s  Academy,  twenty 
miles  from  Boston,  in  the  town  of  Andover,  was  en- 
dowed by  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Philip,  who 
made  liberal  provision  for  the  cdqcation  of  indigent 
young  men.  It  was  instituted  in  1780,  and  in  IgA  a 
theological  institution  was  created,  and  added  to  the 
establishment. 

The  husbandry  of  Massachusetts  is  in  a forward 


state ; farms  generally  consist  of  from  one  to  two  MASSA- 
hundred  acres  ; and  each  is  distributed  into  arable  land,  CI1U- 
wced  land,  aud  meadow.  Maize,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  SETTS, 
barley,  buck-wheat,  potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  liops,  and 
pompions,  form  the  staple  crops.  Maize  is  planted  ’ 
from  two  to  three  feel  apart,  in  a manner  resembling  a 
quincunx.  This  grain  yields  from  thirty  to  eighty  bushels 
an  acre.  Wheat  is  sown  in  broad  cost,  and  yields  about 
fifteen  bushels  an  acre  ; it  Is  subject  to  blight,  and  is 
on  that  account  little  cultivated.  Rye  is  sown  in  Sep- 
tember, and  twelve  bushels  form  the  average  produce  of 
an  acre.  Oats  are  cultivated  only  as  food  for  horses ; 
they  often  yield  fifty  bushels  an  acre,  and  barley  forty. 

Bcuns  arc  planted  on  dry,  lean  land,  aud  produce  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  bushels.  Five  acres  of  flax  have 
been  known  to  yield  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds, 
cleanly  dressed,  and  fitted  only  for  the  rope-walk.  The 
stalks  ami  envelope  of  the  Indian  corn  arc  dried  in 
bundles,  and  arc  equal  to  the  best  hay  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  This  grain  surpasses  ull  others  for  fattening 
cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  The  flour  mixed  with  that 
of  rye,  in  the  proportion  of  a third,  constitutes  the 
common  brown  bread  of  four-fifths  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  cattle  ore  large,  like  those  in  the  North  of 
France  ; they  are  housed  nine  mouths  in  the  year  ; and 
the  ox  is  more  used  than  the  horse  in  the  labours  of 
agriculture.  The  horses,  on  this  account,  have  been 
neglected,  and  have  degenerated.  Swine  are  of  a large 
size,  and  both  they  and  the  cattle  are  often  fed  on 
apples.  The  rearing  of  sheep  is  now  an  object  of  great 
interest.  Gardening  is  also  much  attended  to,  and 
every  farmer  has  an  orchard  containing  several  hundreds 
of  apple-trees.  The  orchards  are  generally  kept  in 
grass  ; and  clover  and  other  grasses  are  raised  exten- 
sively. 

The  manufactures  of  the  State  are  both  extensive  and  Manufcc- 
various.  Upwards  of  twenty-ax  millions  of  bricks  are  tun*, 
made  in  it  annually ; the  iron-forges  produce  u great 
deal  of  bar-iron  ; nearly  six  thousand  tons  of  nails 
arc  furnished  by  the  factories ; anchors,  guns,  edged 
tools,  bells,  brass,  copper,  and  pewter  articles  are 
made  in  groat  variety  ; manufactured  steel,  jewellery,  tin- 
plate work,  and  earthenware  employ  many  hands,  and 
yield  a considerable  profit.  Shipbuilding  is  prosecuted 
with  greater  urdour  in  this  than  in  any  of  the  other 
States. 

In  lSiO,  the  whole  amount  of  exports  was  13,013,043  Cemtnen* 
dollars,  5,761,771  dollars  of  which  were  domestic  pro- 
duce. The  duties  on  imports,  in  tlie  same  year,  were 
2,542,333  dollars.  In  1793  the  value  of  exports  was 
only  2,676,412  dollars.  The  tonnage,  in  1807,  was 
321 ,032  tons  ; and  in  1621  it  was  316,069.  Commercial 
transactions  are  facilitated  by  sixteen  Bank  establish- 
ments ; and  the  transfer  of  goods  from  one  place  to 
another  by  means  of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals.  The 
Middlesex  Canal  extends  from  the  harbour  of  Boston  to 
the  river  Merrimac,  a distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  and 
opeus  a communication  with  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Two  other  canals  extend  along  the  Eastern  improi*. 
bank  of  Connecticut  river,  called  the  Montague  Canal  meats, 
and  the  Iladlcy  Canal.  The  Essex  Canal  funs  along 
the  Patucket  Falla  of  the  Merrimac,  of  which  the 
descent  is  thirty-four  feet.  Other  canals  are  in  progress. 

On  the  Middlesex  Canal  there  is  a steam -boat  for  the 
conveyance  of  passenger*.  The  navigation  is  aided  and 
protected  by  a number  of  lighthouses  on  i-otne  of  the 
more  conspicuous  Islands  and  headlands. 
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31A8SA-  Table  of  the  Civil  Division  of  Massachusetts, 


CHU- 

SETTS.  Coaniiw. 

Tnirn* 

thip*. 

Population 

in  1810. 

Pttrmtntion 
m 1890.  , 

Clitf  Town*. 

Uf 

— V-— ' Barnstable 

. 14 

25,211 

24,026 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

. 32 

35,907 

35,720 

Lenox. 

Bristol . . . 

. 19 

37,168 

40,908 

Taunton. 

Dukes . . . 

. 3 

3,290 

3,292 

Edgartown. 
f Salem. 

Essex  . . . . 

. 26 

71,898 

74,655 

< NcwburyPoint. 
(Ipswich. 

Franklin. . 

. 25 

29,268 

Greenfield. 

Hampden 

. 18 

«... 

28,021 

Springfield. 

Hampshire 

. 22 

76,275 

76,467 

N orthampton. 

Middlesex 

. 44 

52,789 

61,472 

j Cambridge. 
(Concord. 

Nantucket 

. 1 

6,807 

7,266 

Nantucket. 

Norfolk. . . 

. 22 

31,245 

36,471 

Dedham. 

Plymouth . 

. 18 

35,169 

38,136 

Plymouth. 

Suffolk  . . . 

. 2 

31,381 

43,940 

Boston. 

Worcester. 

. 54 

64,910 

73,625 

W orcester. 

Boston,  the  Capital,  has  been  separately  described. 

Barnstable.  Barnstable , Capital  of  the  County  of  the  same  name, 
has  a population  of  3624,  employed  chiefly  in  the  cod- 
fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade.  The  mouth  of  the 
harbour  is  obstructed  by  a bar,  which  prevents  the  en- 
trance of  vessels  [of  burden,  but  the  smull-crafl  ia  con- 
siderable. Distant  66  miles  S.  S.  E.  from  Boston. 

Cambrid^.  Cambridge , in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  is  in  like 

manner  so  near  to  Boston,  and  so  intimately  connected 
with  it,  as  to  entitle  it,  as  well  as  Charlestown,  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  its  suburbs.  It  stands  on  the  North 
side  of  Charles  river,  about  three  miles  to  the  North- 
West  of  Boston,  and  amid  a country  embellished  with 
gentlemen’s  seats,  orchards,  gardens,  and  pleasure 
grounds.  It  contains  a Court-house,  a Gaol,  a State 
Arsenal,  a University,  and  six  Churches.  The  County 
Courts  are  held  alternately  there  and  at  Concord.  In 
this  village  there  is  a large  glass  manufactory,  also 
several  places  of  worship.  Population,  in  1810,  2323, 
in  1820,  3295.  The  town  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
University,  which  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1639,  and  named  JJavard  College , 
in  honour  of  a clergyman  of  that  name,  by  whom  it 
was  liberally  endowed.  Since  then  its  funds  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  public  munificence  and  private 
bounty.  It  is  regarded  as  the  first  literary  institution  iu 
the  Union. 

Charles-  Charlestown,  though  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  ia 

town.  only  one  mile  North  from  Boston,  by  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a fine  bridge  across  Charles  Kiser,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a suburb  of  that  Capital.  It  is  situated 
on  a peninsula  formed  by  Charles  River  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Mystic  River  on  the  other,  and  contains  within 
its  precincts  Bunker,  Brudd,  and  Cobble,  hilla  cele- 
brated in  the  American  Revolutionary  war  as  the  scenes 
on  which  bottles  were  fought.  Cobble  hill  now  bears 
the  name  of  Mount  Pleasant.  This  town  contains  the 
State- Prison,  a Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  United  States 
Navy-yard.  There  is  also  a bridge  across  the  Mystic 
River  connecting  the  town  with  Malden,  and  another 
connecting  the  town  with  Craigus  bridge  leading  to 
Cambridge.  This  town  is  pleasant  and  flourishing,  and 
is  advantageously  situated  for  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. Population,  in  1813,  4959,  in  1820,  6591.  It 
has  manufactures  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  rum,  morocco 
and  other  leather,  cordage,  silver,  tin,  pewter,  and  ship- 
building. It  ia  a port  of  entry,  in  conjunction  with 
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Boston,  ami  has  considerable  trade.  The  United  States  MASSA- 
Navy-yard  covers  upwards  of  sixty  acres  of  land,  on  w hich  Cli  t* 

are  built  a large  brick  warehouse,  several  arsenals,  T8* 
magazines  for  several  kinds  of  stores,  a mansion-house'  V““"v,w’ 
for  the  superintending  officer,  and  a Marine  Hospital. 

Ipsvnch  is  the  third  town  in  the  County  of  Essex,  and  Ipswich, 
stands  on  the  river  or  Uic  same  name.  It  is  a port  of 
entry  with  1571  tons  of  shipping.  It  has  three  Churches, 
a Court-house,  a Gaol,  and  a stone  bridge  across  the 
river.  Population  nearly  3000;  and  a considerable 
trade  in  ship-building.  12  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Salem,  12 

S.S.W.  from  Newbury  Port,  and  27  N.N.E.  from  Boston. 

Nantucket  is  situated  in  the  Island  of  the  same  name.  Nantucket, 
Most  of  the  land  is  held  in  common,  and  the  inhabitants 
employ  themselves  more  in  fishing  than  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil ; but  the  Island  maintains  300  cows  and 
14,000  sheep,  and  together  with  some  smaller  Islands  in 
its  neighbourhood  forms  a County.  The  town  stands 
on  the  Western  side  of  a basin,  on  the  North-Western 
side  of  the  Island,  formed  by  Sandy  Point  and  Eel 
Point,  on  the  former  of  which  a lighthouse  is  erected. 

The  streets  slope  towards  the  shore,  and  most  of  the 
houses  are  of  wood.  Population,  in  1820,  7266. 

Whaling  is  the  principal  business  of  the  townsmen, 
who  are  reckoned  the  most  expert  whalemen  in  the 
world.  The  whole  shipping  belonging  to  this  port 
amounted,  in  1820,  to  28,512  tons.  The  shipping  suf- 
fered greatly  during  the  late  war  ; twenty-two  whaling 
slops  out  of  forty-four  having  been  captured,  but  by 
perseverance  and  enterprise  the  people  have  made  up 
the  deficiency.  To  the  South-East  of  Nantucket  Island 
is  a shoal  known  by  the  same  name,  40  miles  long  and 
six  broad.  Distant  123  miles  S.  S.  E.  from  Boston; 

North  latitude  41°  16',  and  West  longitude  70°  8'. 

Newbury  Port , the  second  town  in  theCounty  ofEssex,  Newbury 
and  the  third  in  the  State,  is  situated  on  the  Southern  P*3*** 
bank  of  the  river  Merrimac,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
is  a port  of  entry.  It  has  a Court-house,  a Gaol,  and  seven 
places  for  public  worship.  The  limits  of  the  town  include 
only  647  acres  ; but  the  situation  is  remarkably  fine  and 
pleasant.  The  town  suffered  severely  by  fire  in  1811. 

Population,  in  1810,  7634,  in  1820,  6852.  Its  tonnage 
in  1821  was  20,421.  Its  trade  with  the  West  Indies  h 
considerable.  The  Labrador  fishery*,  formerly  a lucra- 
tive business,  has  of  late  years  been  discontinued  ; but 
the  Bank  fishery  is  prosecuted  with  success.  Ship- 
building is  a leading  branch  of  industry,  and  vast 
quantities  of  lumber  are  brought  down  the  Merrimac,  and 
applied  to  that  purpose.  On  the  Southern  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  on  Plumb  Island,  ore  two  lights, 
and  this  Island  is  much  frequented  in  the  summer  season. 

24  miles  N.  from  Salem,  24  S.  S.  W.  from  Portsmouth,  32 
N.  N.  E.  from  Boston. 

Northampton , the  Capital  of  Hampshire  County,  is  KurthuBp- 
delightfully  situated  on  the  Connecticut  River,  opposite  ton. 

Hadely,  a thriving  village  in  the  same  County.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  towns  in  the 
State,  in  general  well  built,  and  standing  in  a country 
beautifully  romantic  and  picturesque.  The  neighbour- 
ing mountains  of  Tom  Bnd  Holyoke  are  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  scenery ; and  fertile  fields  and  extensive 
meadows,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  contribute  to  make 
it  a desirable  residence.  It  contains  a Court  House, 
a Gaol,  and  a large  Church.  Population,  in  1820,2854, 
many  of  whom  were  employed  in  mills,  in  tanneries, 
and  woollen  manufactures.  Distant  95  miles  W.  from 
Boston. 
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11ASSA,  Plymouth,  Capital  of  the  County  of  the  some  name, 
CHIT*  j*  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a harbour,  on  the  South- 
SETTS.  Western  part  of  Massachusetts  Buy.  The  harbour  is 
“ spacious  but  shallow,  so  that  vessels  drawing  more 
Ci3£  than  e,cven  feet  waier>  mU8t  lighten  their  cargoes  at  a 
. distance  from  the  wharis.  The  town  is  built  upon  a 

llyraouth.  sloping  plain  near  the  shore,  and  many  of  the  houses 
are  of  wood.  A stream  passes  tlirough  it,  which 
affords  some  fish,  and  good  situations  for  mills.  It 
contains  a Court-House,  a Gaol,  and  four  Churches. 
Population,  in  1810,  4226,  in  1820,  4348.  In  1821 
the  tonnage  was  21,069  tons,  employed  in  the  fisheries, 
West  India,  and  European  trade.  The  town  has  manu- 
factories of  iron,  cotton,  and  woollen.  Plymouth  b the 
oldest  town  in  New  England,  and  was  built  by  a 
colony  of  Puritans  from  England,  consisting  of  101, 
who  landed  there  on  the  22d  December,  1620,  an  event 
which  b still  celebrated  as  an  anniversary.  The  rock 
o>n  which  these  original  English  settlers  landed,  was 
conveyed  in  1774  into  the  centre  of  the  town.  Distant 
36  miles  S.  S.  E.  from  Boston. 

Salem.  Salem,  the  Capital  of  the  County  of  Essex,  is  built 

chiefly  upon  a longue  of  land,  formed  by  the  inlets  from 
the  sea  called  North  and  South  Rivers ; over  the  former 
of  these  b a bridge  more  than  1500  feet  long,  connecting 
the  town  with  Beverly ; and  the  latter  inlet  forms  the 
harbour,  which  possesses  good  anchorage,  but  as  it  does 
not  admit  vessels  drawing  more  than  fourteen  feet, 
many  are  obliged  to  unload  part  of  their  cargoes  at  a 
distance  from  the  wharfs.  The  public  buildings  and 
institutions  are  a Court-House,  a Gaol,  a Custom-House, 
a Grammar  School,  and  twelve  places  for  public  wor- 
ship. The  situation  of  the  towu  is  low,  but  pleasant 
and  healthy ; the  genera)  appearance  is  irregular,  as  the 
streets  were  originally  laid  out  without  regard  to  sym- 
metry or  beauty,  and  filled  up  with  wooden  houses  ; but 
those  erected  within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  are 
chiefly  of  brick,  and  constructed  with  neatness  and 
convenience  Population,  in  1610,  12,613,  in  1820, 
12,731.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  trade 


and  navigation.  In  1618  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  MAS8A- 
East  Indian  trade  was  14,272  tons,  and  the  number  of  CHU- 
vessels  was  fifty-three.  The  entire  tonnage  belonging  SKTT9- 
to  the  town  in  1621  was  33,046.  On  a peninsula  below 
the  town  are  two  forts.  Fort  Pickering  and  Fort  Lee.  . — -l- 
The  Indian  name  of  Salem  was  Navmking.  It  is  14 
miles  N .N.E.  from  Boston,  and  24  S.  from  Newbury  Port. 

Springfield,  the  Capital  of  Hampden  County,  is  finely  SprLugfWd 
situated  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  across 
which  is  a bridge  to  West  Springfield.  This  is  a 
pleasant  and  flourishing  town,  and  contains  a population 
•of  about  4000  individuals,  a Court-House,  a Gaol,  and 
two  Congregational  Churches.  The  United  States  hare 
in  thb  town  a large  establishment  for  the  manufacture 
of  arms.  Distant  18  miles  S.  from  Northampton,  48 
W.  S.  W.  from  Worcester,  and  88  W.  by  S.  from  Boston. 

Taunton , the  Capital  of  Bristol,  is  a pleasant  and  a Taunton, 
handsome  town  on  the  river  Taunton,  which  flows  into 
the  Narvaganset  Bay.  It  has  a Town-House,  a Court- 
House,  a Gaol,  and  five  places  of  worship.  It  has  con- 
siderable trade,  and  among  other  branches  of  industry 
large  quantities  of  brick  are  made  near  it.  Pbpulalion, 
in  1810,  3907,  in  1820,  4520.  Distant  33  miles  South 
from  Boston. 

IV orcesler,  the  Capital  of  the  County  of  the  same  name,  Worcester, 
is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  40  miles  South- 
West  from  Boston  ; the  principal  street  is  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  lined  with  well-built  brick  houses,  and 
containing  a Court-House,  a Gaol,  a House  of  Correction, 
and  three  places  for  public  worship.  Population,  in 
1820,  2963. 

D.  B.  Warden,  Statistical,  Political,  and  Historical 
Account  of  North  America,  3 vote.  bvo.  Edinburgh, 

1819,  with  the  authorities  therein  referred  to;  I)r. 

Timothy  Dwight,  Travels  in  New  England  and  New 
York,  4 vote.  Bvo.  London,  1923;  Captain  Basil  Hall, 

R.  N.,  Travels  in  North  America,  Edinburgh,  1829, 

3 vote.  8 vo. ; Hugh  Murray,  Historical  Account  of  Dis- 
coveries and  Travels  in  North  America , 2 vote.  8vo. 
Edinburgh,  1S29. 


MA'SSACRE,  Fr.  mastarrer ; It ; mactllar. 

Ma'ssacre,  ti.  > Skinner  thinks  from  the  It.  maz- 
Ma'ssacher.  J :are,  to  kill  (properly)  with  the 
stroke  or  blow  of  a club  or  mace,  It.  masza,  Fr.  masse. 
See  the  Quotation  from  Jortin.  Generally, 

To  slaughter  or  slay  : — it  appears  to  be  applied,  when 
no  resistance  is  or  can  be  made,  and  the  carnage  or 
butchery  is  indiscriminately  murderous. 

And  pasting  I)ee,  with  hardy  enterprise 
Shall  bscke  rejadw:  the  valiannt  Brockwell  twbe, 

And  U augur  with  mattered  martyrs  fill. 

Spawr.  Facrtr  Qmeene,  book  ui.  can.  S. 
But  he  wan  diverted  from  that  determination  by  a sorrowful 
menage,  that  the  cohort  was  manucrcl  by  the  frauds  of  the 
Agrippiueinis.  Stabile.  Tact  tut,  book  iv.  ch.  xxxhi.  fill.  180. 
And  fur  her  slomtet  waken'd  with  'alarms, 

Hiaeth  to  sing  of  many  a aurttacrc. 

Dratflo «.  The  Herons'  hurt,  book  ii. 
Slaughter  grows  nuvther  when  it  goes  too  Car, 

And  makes  a mauarre  what  was  a war. 

Drjdcn,  Coajuctt  of  Mexico,  act  T.  SC.  2. 


It  [Jacobinism]  stands  chiefly  upon  a violation  of  property, 
wnumay  l»y  judgments  or  otherwise  those  who  make  any  struggle 
for  their  oUl  regal  government,  and  their  legal  hereditary  or  acquwed 
possessions.  Burke.  Om  a Rtgtdde  Peace,  lot.  1. 

In  .Skinner  we  have  the  etymologies  of  the  word  mmttocrt  .*  I 
think  that  they  are  all  wrong,  and  that  it  comes  from  marti  taerrnm. 

Jartm.  Trndt,  voL  L p.  439. 

MASSONTA,  in  Polony,  a genus  of  the  da**  Hex- 
andria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  AsphodeH, 
Generic  character  : corolla,  border,  aix-parted ; filament* 
placed  in  the  neck  of  the  tube  ; capsules  three-winged, 
three-celled,  many-seeded. 

A genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants,  natives  of  the  South 
of  Africa. 

MAST,  \ A.  S.  mmst,  mast-cyp  ,*  D.  ami  Ger. 

Ma'sted.  fmast ; D.  mast-boom  ; Gcr.  mast -bourn  ; 
Fr.  mas ; Sp.  mast’d.  In  A.  S.t  Ger.,  and  D.  the  word 
Is  used  in  conjunction  with  cyp,  a beam,  1).  boom, 
Ger.  baum,  and  may  be  the  adjective  most ; the  greatesf, 
the  chief,  the  principal  beam  or  pole.  See  Junius. 
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The  !»»m  or  pole  set  up  in  the  ship  or  vessel,  to 
support  or  carry  the  main-sail. 

Behind  the  m title  begin  art  h he  to  fl**. 

Ch oncer.  The  Legend  of  Qcopatras,  p.  304. 
Bat  all  to  broke  mast  and  cable, 

So  that  the  ship  with  iudaine  Uosta 
(When  men  lerte  went)  is  ou«vca*L 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  i.  p.  S3. 
Hi*  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pin* 

Hewn  an  Norwegian  hill*  to  be  the  matt 
Of  same  great  atnmiral,  were  twit  a w ood, 

He  walkt  with  to  support  uneaaie  steps. 

Milton.  Paradise  [joet,  book  i.  L,  298. 

Their  sails  are  tatter'd,  and  their  masts  are  spent 

Dry  den.  Ovid.  E pi  tilt  7.  Dido  to  jEntat. 

• For  no  where  far 

From  some  transparent  riser's  naval  course 
Arise,  and  fall,  our  various  bills  and  rale*, 

No  where  for  distant  from  tike  masted  wharf. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  book  iii. 

Along  wboee  high  pil’d  base 

The  port  capacious,  in  a moon'd  embrace, 

Throws  her  snast-forrst,  waving  on  the  gale 
The  vanes  of  cr’ry  shore  that  hoist  th*  sail 

Mteh/e.  AlmnJn  Hill. 

Great  was  the  joy,  when  at  day -break  in  the  morning  the  man  at 
the  matt-head  announced  a square-rigged  vowel  in  view. 

Observer,  No.  89. 

Mast,  "k  A.  S.  merit;  Ger.  and  D.  mast, 
Ma'stfvl,  >glandes,  suum  sagina,  acorns,  pig's 
Ma'stlkss.  J meat ; from  Ger.  rnasten ; D.  mesten, 
itaginare,  to  fatten.  Skinner.  A.  S.  mast,  glans,  mast , 
to  fat  swine  wilknll.  Mastan,  ge~ma*tan,  to  enumne 
or  muke  fat,  as  swine  with  mast.  Somner. 

Gos.  The  beefs  and  muttons  that  jwr  grounds  are  stor’d  with  ? 
Swine,  with  the  very  matt,  beside  the  woods  ? 
firnumuHl  and  Fincher.  The  Beggar' t Both,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 
But  sum*  from  seeds  enclos'd  in  earth  arise  ; 

For  thus  the  manful  chestnut  mates  the  skies. 

Dry, ten  Fir  git.  Georgies,  book  ii.  ] 

Her  shining  hair,  uncomb'd,  was  loosely  spread, 

A cruwn  oi  ssssutleu  oak  adorn’d  her  head. 

Id.  B>. 


MA'STER,  «.  1 Fr.  maistre;  It.  maestro;  Sp. 

Ma'ster,  v.  maestro  ; Lat.  magister , which 

Ma'sterdom,  (Voasius)  is  either  from  magis, 

M a'rtkrpuli,,  greater,  as  minister  from  minus, 

Ma'sterless,  l or  rather  from  the  Or.  ^irw, 

Ma'sterly,  adj.  f the  greatest.  See  Magistracy. 

Ma'sterly,  adv.  The  word  exists  in  nil  the 

Ma'stership,  Northern  Languages.  D.  wtcMfer; 

Ma'irtrebs,  or  Ger.  meister  ; Sw.  mestare  ; A.  S. 

Mi'sTRBfts.  master;  and  Junius  derives  it 

from  A.  S.  mast ,-  D.  mer.tt ; Gcr.  meist ; Sw.  mat. 

A master,  then,  is  one  who  has  must,  sc.  power  or 
skill,  and  conaequently, 

1.  A ruler,  governor,  commander,  manager,  conductor, 
director  ; owner  or  posaesaor  ; opposed  to  servants,  or 
those  ruled,  &c. 

2.  One  possessing  most,  or  a greater  degree  of  skill 
or  knowledge,  one  who  excels  or  is  eminent  for  his 
skill  or  knowledge  ; a doctor  or  teacher,  opposed  to 
scholar,  or  to  those  taught. 

Master/iil  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  an  excess ; as 
full,  too  full  of  the  idea  of  being  master  ; domineering ; 
imperious. 

Maialress,  now  written  mistress , q.  v. 

Master , in  Composition,  chief,  principal.  Maister 
tour,  the  chief  tower.  See  Maiden  Tower. 


j*e  finite  Ionic*  and  mayetres,  bat  iu  Engelond  were, 
pckc  chef  towncs  bco  letta  in  Engeluude  re  re. 

H.  Gloucester, 

Men  j of  ^is  mnittm  of  mendicant  freres 
Hurt  monyc  & marchaundisc  moreheu  to  gvdrr*. 

Fiffi  1‘louhmoH.  Futon, 

Jot  ofle  woune  Engelond,  and  bulde  yt  by  mays  trie. 

Ii.  GUucduer, 

Edward  had  ^e  msustri,  Sc  yanked  God  hi*  grace 

It.  Brunnr,  p.  27. 

And  a scribe  neighed*,  and  adds  to  him,  Mutter,  I ochal  bus 
thee  whulrr  ever  thou  echalt  go. 

Wietif.  Matthew,  ch.  viif. 

And  there  come  a acribo  and  said  vntu  him  : Master , 1 wil  folow 
y*  whither  aoeuer  thou  guest.  Bible,  d «*«  1351. 

And  the  domesman  bitake  thee  to  a sssaythrful  oxer,  and  the 
may  st  erf  ml  oxer  sende  thee  into  pisoun. 

Wietif.  Luke,  ch.  xiL 

And  when  this  emitter  that  this  magike  wrought, 

Saw  it  was  time,  he  clapped  hie  houndes  two, 

And  forewel,  al  the  revel  is  ago. 

Chaucer.  The  Fnrsekeleinct  Tisle,  v.  11516. 
Thi«  makl  of  which  1 tell  my  tale  rxprene, 

She  kept  hires*  Ife,  hire  iieded  no  masstresse ; 

For  in  hire  living  maidens  mighten  rede, 

As  in  a book,  every  guod  word  and  dele, 

That  limgvth  to  a maiden  vertuous. 

Id.  The  Doetoures  Tale,  V 1C041. 

Sometime  to  shew  his  light  none  usd  mat  sine 
He  plaieth  Herude  on  the  vcafluld  hie. 

Id.  The  Mdieret  Tale,  v.  3384. 
Of  hts  free  will  he  more  hire  aa  a knight. 

That  never  in  all  hi*  lif  he  day  iut  night 
Ne  shulde  take  upon  him  no  mans  nr 
Again*  lure  will. 

Id.  The  Fran Ae/ci net  Tate,  v.  11058. 
And  eke  amidde  this  purprise 
Was  made  a tour  of  great  maittrme, 

A fairer  saugh  no  man  with  sight. 

Large  and  wide,  and  of  great  might. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Root,  p.  201. 
And  cu reed  th*  time  that  vucr  sleuth 
Should  haue  such  matterdome  of  trouth. 

Id.  The  Dream  r,  p.  391. 
Withouten  ielousic,  and  such  debatu  : 

Shall  no  hushonde  same  to  me  checks  mate, 

For  either  they  be  full  of  trlousie, 

Or  matt  erf uB , or  lotien  novelrie. 

Id.  Trod  us  and  Creteide,  book  u.  p.  243. 
But  Christ  for  us  that  shed  his  blode, 

Bad  his  priests  no  maisterthip  have, 

Ne  carke  not  for  cluthis  ne  fod*. 

ThedPlowmasi  t Tate,  part  iii.  p.  633.  Imputed  to  Chaucer, 
The  noblest  of  the  Grekes  that  (her  were 
I’pon  hire  shuldres  corrieden  the  here 
With  slack*  pas,  and  eyea  red  and  wete 
Thurgbout  the  cilee,  by  the  mmtters/rete. 

Chaucer.  The  h'nsgiiet  Tale,  v.  2994. 

Jason  is  romed  forth  to  the  citie, 

That  whylome  eleped  was  Jasomco* 

That  waa  the  muuter-tmunc  of  all  Colro*. 

Id.  The  Legend  tf  Dido,  p,  310. 
And  som  of  hero  wosdred  on  th*  mirrour, 

That  bom  was  up  in  to  the  maister-tour. 

How  men  mights  in  it  swich  things*  are. 

Id.  Tie  S guieret  Tale,  v.  10540. 

Whrnif  the  worlde  is  yet  mam  ailed 
Of  the  maistriet  that  he  wrought. 

( Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  v.  p.  139. 

Anoae  into  metaneolie. 

As  though  it  were  a fronsie 
He  fell,  as  which  nolhynge  couthe 
How  maitterfull  louo  « in  vouthe. 

Id.  lb.  hook  iii.  p.  74. 

P2 


MASTER. 


p.2. 


p4. 
p.  3. 
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MASTER.  I know  one  that  departed  y*  court  for  no  other  cause  thfi  that  the 
. . would  no  Set  ray  her  maslreste. 

Tyndall.  Wvrkes,  foL  36B.  The  Practice  of  Popish  Prelates. 

Uowbrit  if  hys  mastershyppe  be  not  fully  pacified,  let  hym  more 
gTou&dly  oueu  i»)  * rapid*. 

Frith.  Workcs,  fid.  50.  Answer  la  Str  Thomas  Mart. 
Ne  could  that  pointer  (hod  he  lived  yet) 

Which  pictur'd  Venus  with  so  curious  quill, 

That  alt  pueterUie  admyrrd  it, 

Hare  portray'd  this,  fur  all  hi*  maistrimg  thill. 

.S^rtirr.  Hymn  4.  To  Heavenly  Beaut  ie. 
^ith  CfueU  clt&ufe  their  courages  they  whet, 

The  i naysterdome  of  each  by  force  to  gain*. 

Id.  Fntrie  Qareme,  book  V.  can.  2. 


O,  had  I now  your  manner,  mnuiry,  might, 
Your  power  of  handling,  shadow,  ayre,  and  spri 
How  1 would  draw,  and  take  Hold  and  delight. 


Jon  ton.  The  Pad  to  Ike  Painter. 

But  the  was  fallen  into  great  sickness* 

And  herd  teyne,  for  nut  might  it  ben  hid 
How  mast  erf  alt  a leech  he  had  him  kid. 

Browne.  The  Shepheartfi  Ihpe.  Eclogue  1. 

Hit  silver  shield  now  idle,  maisterfetse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeene,  book  L can.  7. 

Would  you  not  derm*  it  breath'd  ? and  that  those  veins 
Did  verily  bear*  blood  ? 

Pol.  Masterly  done : 

The  very  life  seems  warm*  vpon  her  lipp*. 

ShaAtpcire.  Winter'i  Tale,  fuL  302. 

Th*  of  this  seignoury,  Seneca  make*  two:  the  one, 

polttltu  am  tmperium,  power  or  command  : the  oilier,  proprieias  out 
dominium,  propriety  or  master  ship  : the  correlative  of  the  one  is  the 
subject,  of  the  other  the  slave. 

Ralegh.  Hi tt ary  of  the  World,  book  i.  ch.  ix.  sec.  1.  fid.  101. 
What  good  in  parts  in  many  shar'd  we  see, 

From  Nature,  gracious  Heaven,  nr  Fortune  flow, 

To  make  a matter-piece  of  worth  Iwlow, 

Heaven,  Nature,  Fortune,  gave  in  grow  to  thee. 

Drummond.  On  the  Death  of  a Sable  man. 
Let  us  not  number,  but  weigh  your  texts : the  rather,  for  that  I 
find  thedc  as  your  master- proof cs,  set  aschiiUeugcr*  in  ervry  of  your 
defences. 

Hall.  Work*,  Vol.  i.  fob  532.  An  Apology  against  the  Browmsti. 
Yet  let  me  touch  one  point  of  this  great  art, 

Tint  famous  seige,  the  master-work  of  all. 

Damsel.  On  the  Death  of  the  Erie  of  Devonshire. 

Those  matters  then,  but  seen,  not  understood, 

With  generous  emulation  fir'd  thy  blood  : 

Fur  what  iu  nature’s  dawn  the  child  admir’d, 

The  youth  endeavour'd,  and  the  man  acquir'd. 

Dryden.  Epittle  14.  7b  Sir  Godfrey  Knetlcr 

With  just  bold  stroke*  he  dashes  here  and  there, 

Showing  great  mattery  with  little  care, 

Scorning  to  varnish  his  gor-d  touches  o'er, 

To  make  the  fool*  ami  women  praise  the  more. 

Rochester.  An  Allutton  to  the  X Satire  of  the  / Booh  of  Horace. 

One  single  person  has  j>er formed  in  this  translation,  what  1 once 
despair’d  to  have  seen  done  by  the  force  of  several  masterly  hands. 

Theobald.  Center,  vol  ii.  p.  33. 
Then  to  preserve  lbs  fain*  of  such  a deed, 

For  Python  slain,  he  Python  games  deemed. 

Where  noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive 
To  quoit,  to  run,  ami  steeds  ard  chariots  drive. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metamorphose*,  book  i. 

Should  you  no  honey  vow  to  taste, 

But  what  the  master  .bee*  have  plac’d 
In  compass  of  their  cells,  how  small 
A portion  to  your  share  will  fall. 

Haller.  To  Zeiinda. 

In  her  [Dorinda]  and  in  thy  picture,  w«  may  view 
The  utmost  Nature,  or  that  Art,  can  do, 

Each  is  a masterpiece,  design’d  so  well, 

That  future  times  may  strive  lo  parallel. 

Pmfret.  7k  the  Painter,  after  he  had fniihtd  Dorinda' t Picture. 


Some  painters  will  hit  the  chief  lines  and  masterstrokes  of  a face  MASTER. 

so  truly,  that  through  all  the  differences  of  ago,  the  picture  shall  

still  bear  a resemblance.  MASTIFF. 

Preface  to  the  Second  Part  of  Mr.  Waller' » f\>emt.  - , •» 

Beside  von  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way 
With  blossom'd  furs*,  unprufitahly  gay, 

There  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill’d  to  rule. 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Pillage. 

Nov  are  the  masterly  strokes  perceived  with  more  exquisite  relish 
and  satisfaction,  than  the  oegligeuciea  or  slmurditivs  with  disgust 
and  uneasiness.  Hume.  Essay  1.  vol  i.  p.  4. 

- — -■  — Ilia  at aster-lost 

Falls  first  before  his  resolute  rebuke. 

And  seems  dethron'd  and  vanquish'd. 

Cowper.  The  Task,  book  r. 

MA'STICATE,  1 Fr.  mastication,  marticatoire ; 
Mastica'tiot*,  >Il  marttcare,  marticazione ; Sp. 

Masticatory,  j matiicar.  Latin  of  the  Lower 
Ages  nut  tit  care,  i.  e.  mandcre  cibum,  den  lib  u*  terere, 
manducare  ; Gr.  juiwrdfW.  (Voss,  de  Fit.  lib.  iv.  c.  xiii.) 

To  chew  the  food,  to  bruise  or  crush  it  with  the 
teeth. 

So  far  instance,  the  tongue  serves  not  only  for  tasting,  but  also  to 
aarixt  the  mastication  of  the  meat  and  deglulitioo,  by  turning  it 
about  and  managing  it  in  the  mouth. 

Ray.  Of  the  Creation,  part  ii  p.  279. 

Remember  mastseatonrs  for  the  mouth. 

Bacon, 


Bui  now  I eat  my  meals  with  pain, 
Avene  to  masticate  the  grain. 


Cotton.  Fable  6. 


The  external  " grinders”  of  the  food,  the  teeth,  “ shall  mac, 
because  they  are  few,”  and  the  work  of  mastication  shall  be  imper- 
fectly performed.  Home.  Works,  vol  iv,  p.  19.  dis.  1. 


MA'STICK,  n.l  Fr.  mastic;  It.  mortice;  Sp. 
Ma'stick,  adj.  jalmastiga;  Lat.  nuutiche ; Gr. 
fusovs’xf ; the  gum  of  the  lemisk  tree ; now  applied  to 
Gums  of  various  sorts;  to  a cement,  adhesive  ss 

g»n». 

Or  Gellia  wore  a velvet  snastieh  patch 
Upon  her  temples  when  no  tooth  did  ach. 

Halt,  Satire  I . book  vi 

Gammy  refinom  bodies,  mashek,  camphire,  and  sforax. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Tatgnr  Erroors,  bouk  ti.ch.Lp.  55. 

As  for  the  small  particles  of  brick  and  stone,  the  least  moistness 
would  join  them  together,  and  turn  them  into  a kind  of  mauich, 
which  those  inserts  could  not  divide.  Addison. 

And  on  the  structure  next  he  heaps  a load 
Of  sulphur,  turpentine,  and  mastic  wood. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  can.  3.  L 90. 

* MASTIFF,  Fr.  tnetiif  martin  ; It.  martino ; Sp. 
martin.  Skinner  derives  from  tnaerten,  sagittate,  to 
fatten,  because  it  is  a dog;  of  a large  size,  and  on  that 
account  appears  the  fatter.  Minsbew  from  tnaiton 
tenant,  because  he  keeps  or  guards  the  house.  Man- 
wood,  as  in  the  Quotation  from  Pennant. 

On  ^ firat  eschel  he  *raot  in  full*  hastif, 

& £orgh  pm  ilka  del,  ait  grehound  or  mashf. 

R.  Brstnne,  p.  189. 

The  mastiffe  dog  is  voyded  well 
that  barclu  or  ere  ha  l»te. 

1\trbertUe.  To  Broome  of  Light  Beh'fe. 

As  when  an  eagrr  mastiffe  once  doth  prove 
The  taste  of  bloud  oftem*  vngored  beast, 

No  words  may  rat*,  nor  rigour  him  remove 
From  grevdy  bold  of  that  his  bluuddy  feast. 

Spenser  Faerie  Qaeene,  book  iv.  can.  9. 
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MASTIFF. 


MAS- 

TODON. 


Two  mail  iff » paunt  an<l  prim  her  flight  pursu'd. 

And  ofl  their  fasten'd  fang*  in  blml  rmbru’d, 

Oft  the)'  came  up,  and  pinch'd  her  tender  aide, 
u Merry,  O mercy,  lieav'n,”  she  ran  and  cry’d. 

Dry  dm.  neodorr  and  Honor  ia. 

The  next  is  the  matiifot  ban  dog,  a species  of  great  site  and 
strength,  and  a very  loud  barker-  Mamwood  (Forest  Law)  says,  it 
derives  its  name  from  Mate  the  thrfe,  being  supposed  to  frighten  away 
robber*  by  its  tremendous  voice. 

Pennant.  Brilith  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 


MAST1GUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Cotcopterour 
insects. 


Generic  character.  Antenna  nearly  filiform,  genicu-  MA8- 
lated,  the  two  basal  joints  very  long,  the  third  to  the  T1GUS. 
tenth  elongate,  subequal,  the  terminal  one  elongate,  MAS. 
ovate  ; palpi  long,  maxillary  ones  with  the  two  terminal  TODON. 
joints  forming  an  oval  mass ; elytra  rigid,  united,  WyW 
covering  the  abdomen ; body  ovoid,  rounded  at  each 
extremity  ; thorax  subcord  ate,  truncate  behind  ; legs 
slender ; font  short,  pentamerous. 

The  type  is  M.palpalis,  Latreille,  Gen.  vol.  i.  p.  280. 
pi.  viii.  fig.  5.  A native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and 
probably  of  England.  Three  species  are  known. 

MASTLIN.  Sec  Mbslin. 


MASTODON. 


MASTODON,  from  the  Greek  patnos,  a teat,  and 
t&ovt,  a tooth,  Cuvier.  In  Zoology , an  extinct  genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  family  Proboscidia,  order  Pa- 
chydermata,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  in  form  of  tusks, 
their  transverse  section  presenting  internal,  curvilinear 
lozenges ; molar  teeth  rectangular,  consisting  only  of 
bone  and  enamel,  without  any  cement,  their  crowns, 
when  unworn  by  mastication,  studded  with  large  points 
in  pairs,  varying  from  six  to  ten,  the  hindmost  having  a 
posterior  stud,  but  when  the  points  are  worn  down, 
presenting  lozenges  or  trefoils  in  the  different  species; 
these  teeth  successive  ; lower  jaw  of  greater  comparative 
length  than  depth  ; neck  short ; seventeen  pairs  of  ribs  ; 
limbs  tall,  five-toed. 

The  animals  belonging  to  this  genus  are  now  extinct, 
at  least  they  have  not  been  met  with  alive  in  any  part 
of  the  world  which  has  been  explored  up  to  this  time, 
but  only  in  a fossil  slate,  and  till  within  the  last  few 
years,  it  was  believed  only  in  a certain  district  of  North 
America.  The  diligent  investigations  of  Cuvier,  how- 
ever, have  proved  that  they  are  found  not  only  in  North 
America,  but  among  the  fossil  remains  of  Europe. 
Humboldt  has  obtained  specimens  of  the  genus  from 
South  America ; and  very  recently,  Dr.  Buckland  and 
Mr.  Clift  have  shown  that  they  are  found  in  Asia  also, 
several  parts  of  two  new  species  having  been  brought  by 
Mr.  Crawfurd  from  the  Birman  Empire,  and  subjected  to 
their  examination, 

Pint  d»*-  The  first  mention  of  these  bones,  which  are  the 
ewery  of  largest  of  all  the  fossil  animals  at  present  known,  is 
fuasil  mum.  made  in  the  XXIXth  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transaction s,  1714,  by  Dr.  Mather,  who,  in  a Letter  to 
Dr.  Woodward  of  the  Royal  Society,  recommends  for 
patronage  a large  commentary  on  the  Bible,  in  manu- 
script, two  vols.  folio,  interspersed  with  numerous  Philo- 
sophical remarks,  taken  out  of  Natural  Historians,  and 
with  observations  made  by  himself  and  others,  more  par- 
ticularly as  to  matters  concerning  America,  but  without 
giving  the  author’s  name.  He  proposes  it  should  be 
called  Bibtia  Americana,  and  as  a specimen  of  the  Work 
he  gives  a note  on  the  passage  in  Genesis,  ch.  vl.  ver.  4. 
relative  to  Giants ; in  support  of  which  is  stated  the  then 
recent  discovery  of  several  enormous  bones  and  teeth 
At  Albany,  which  had  been  found  in  Albany,  New  England,  and 
were  brought  to  New  York  in  1705 : these  consisted  of 
a grinding  tooth  weighing  four  pounds  and  three 
quarters,  and  a bone,  supposed  to  be  a thigh-bone, 
seven  feet  long.  He  mentions  also  another  tooth  found 
at  Cluverach,  about  thirty  miles  on  this  side  of  Albany, 


and  another  discovered  under  the  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
about  fifty  leagues  from  the  sea,  at  a great  distance  from 
the  surface,  and  where  the  soil  was  of  a very  different 
kind  for  seventy-five  feet  long,  which  they  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  decay  of  the  body  to  which  such  parts 
belonged. 

No  further  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  them  On  the 
till  1739,  when  M.  Longueil,  a French  officer,  navi-  Ohio, 
gating  the  Ohio,  found  certain  bones,  molar  teeth  and 
tusks,  at  the  edge  of  a marsh  near  the  river,  some  of 
which,  in  the  subsequent  year,  he  sent  to  Paris ; and 
these  are  the  first  which  were  seen  in  Europe.  They  were 
examined  by  Daubenton,  who  determined  that  the 
thigh-bone  and  the  tusk  belonged  to  an  Elephant  and 
the  molar  teeth  to  a Hippopotamus ; but  his  opinion 
did  not  give  general  satisfaction  : they,  however,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  animal.  Elephant  or  Mammoth 
of  the  Ohio.  In  1748,  M.  Buffon  was  informed  by 
another  French  officer,  M.  Fabri,  that  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  Louisiana  and  Canada  theee  bones  were  met 
with  and  considered  by  the  Indians  as  belonging  to  an 
animal  which  they  called  Pere  attx  bcevfs. 

Three  years  after  the  cession  of  Canada  to  the  English  j„  x«>. 
in  1763,  Mr.  Croghan  found  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  tacky, 
four  miles  to  the  South-East  of  the  Ohio,  a large  bank 
on  the  borders  of  a salt-marsh,*  and  about  six  feet  below 
its  surface,  but  exposed  to  view,  an  immense  quantity  of 
bones  and  teeth,  which,  by  the  quantity,  he  supposed 
could  not  be  less  than  those  of  thirty  skeletons  of 
this  genus.  The  tusks  he  concluded  without  doubt 
belonged  to  Elephants;  bnt  he  mentions  as  a remark- 
able fact,  that  none  of  the  grinding  teeth  of  Elephants 
were  found  with  these  tusks,  but  an  immense  number 
of  very  large  pronged  teeth  of  some  vast  animals 
which  had  no  resemblance  to  the  molar  or  grinding 
teeth  of  any  known  animal.  He  is,  however,  at  a loss 
to  determine  how  these  bones  could  have  come  tliere,  aa 
from  the  severity  of  the  Winter  no  Elephants  could  in- 
habit that  Country  ; and  he  does  not  seem  to  think  that 
the  Deluge  was  sufficient  to  account  for  their  existence 
in  that  district.  Mr.  Collinson,  who  had  communicated 
the  Paper  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  LVIIth  volume  of 
its  Transactions , whence  the  preceding  account  haa 
been  taken,  odded  a supplement  of  his  own.  and  con- 
sidered the  animal  to  which  the  remains  belonged, 
either  as  another  species  of  Elephant,  or  as  a distinct 
unknown  genus ; and  he  thought  it  probable  that  the 

• The  Groat  Buffalo  Lick  a*  it  is  called  by  the  Indian*,  from 
th«  buffaloes  and  deer  resorting  there  at  particular  seasons  to  kick 
the  earth  and  water  from  the  salt  springs. 
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MAS-  size  of  the  animal,  ns  of  the  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros, 

TODON.  prevents  its  pursuit  of  prey,  and  that  wherever  it  exists 

x— “v—-'’  it  is  supported  by  browsing  on  trees,  shrubs,  and  other 
vegetable  substances. 

n enter' a In  the  subsequent  year  Dr.  William  Hunter  rend  a 

hypotbewa.  Paper  before  the  Royal  Society,  giving  an  account  of  an 
examination  of  these  bones  made  by  himself  and  hi* 
brother  Mr.  John  Hunter;  and  the  result  was  that  they 
considered  the  tooth  certainly  not  that  of  an  Elephant, 
but  of  some  carnivorous  animal ; and  from  further  com- 
parison, that  the  supposed  American  Elephant  was  an 
animal  of  another  species,  a Pseudo  Elephant,  or  Animal 
Incognitum,  and  that  the  tusks  belonged  to  the  same, 
lie  also  itnagined  that  this  animal  would  prove  to  be 
the  same  os  the  supposed  Elephant  of  Siberia  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

Quvict'  Such  were  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  closer 

examination  of  these  fossil  remains  ; and  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry  made  by  Cuvier,  to  whom  the  honour  of 
founding  the  genus  truly  belongs,  it  turned  out  that  a 
tooth  of  this  genus  had  been  figured  so  early  as  1656, 
in  the  Mtuto  di  Moxcardi , where  it  was  stated  to  be  the 
tooth  of  a Giant ; aud  subsequently  another  in  1681,  by 
Grew,  in  his  Museum  Socidatu  Hrgulit,  which  he 
named  the  petrified  tooth  of  a marine  animal.  Reau- 
mur, in  the  following  century,  in  his  description  of  the 
turquoise  mines  of  Simone,  in  the  Department  of  Gers 
in  France,  mentions  another  Fragment  ofa  tooth  similar 
to  Grew**,  which  he  also  considered  to  belong  to  some 
marine  animal,  and  a few  years  after  Dargenville  added 
another.  In  1767,  portions  of  jaw  were  found  at 
Monte  Follonioo,  near  Monte  Pulciono,  in  the  Vale  of 
Arno ; and  other  parts  subsequently  at  Rcichcnbcrg 
in  Lower  Bavaria,  at  Montbusard,  near  Orleans,  in 
Piedmont,  in  Swisscrland,  in  South  America,  Ac.,  and 
in  many  instances  mingled  with  Elephants’  bones. 
Though  at  first  all  these  were  considered  to  belong  to 
the  same  specks,  and  even  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Siberian  Mammoth,  it  is  now  decided  tlmt  they  not  only 
form  a distinct  genus,  but  that  the  genus  consists  of 
several  species  ; and  from  some  circumstances  observed 
in  one  of  the  mosses  found  in  America,  that  they  were, 
as  supposed  by  Mr.  Collinson,  browsing  animals  and 
provided  with  a trunk  like  the  Elephant. 

I M.  Giganteum,  Cuv. ; Gigantic  Mastodon.  This 
species  measures  about  ten  feet  in  height  and  fifteen  in 
length,  so  that  in  the  latter  dimension  it  is  four  feet 
longer  than  au  Elephant  of  the  same  height,  which  never 
exceeds  eleven  feet.  Tlie  most  perfect  skeleton  is  that 
discovered  by  Mr.  Peak,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  top 
of  the  head  is  deficient ; it  seems  probable,  however, 
according  to  Cuvier’s  observations,  that  the  height  of  the 
skull  pretty  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Elephant,  but 
its  longitudinal  dimensions  are  rather  greater.  As  no 
trace  of  orbit  can  be  seen  on  the  front  of  the  zygomatic 
arch,  the  eye  must  have  been  placed  higher  than  in  the 
Elephant;  the  maxillary  bones  are  shallower  than  in 
the  latter  animal,  and  the  molar  teeth  diverge  in  frout, 
whilst  in  the  common  Elephant  they  converge,  and  in 
the  fossil  Elephant  are  nearly  parallel ; the  lower  jaw 
has  its  coodvles  similar  to  those  of  the  Elephant,  which, 
together  with  the  form  of  the  teeth,  prove  it  not  to  be  a 
carnivorous  animal.  In  tilts  Mastodon,  the  lower  jaw  is 
not  so  high  in  proportion  to  its  length,  but  more 
swelled  out,  especially  behind,  than  in  the  Elephant, 
the  angle,  although  obtuse,  is  more  defined,  and  the 
front  of  the  jaw  narrower  and  longer,  which  characters 


easily  dirfinguish  it  from  the  Elephant.  As  to  teeth,  the  MAS. 
Mastodon  is  provided,  in  the  adult  state,  with  only  four  TODON. 
molar,  two  in  each  jaw,  but  in  youth  there  are  eight ; N— 1 
their  form  is  very  remarkable : they  consist  only  of  ivory 
and  enamel,  the  cement,  or  crusla  petrosa,  found  in  the 
grinding  teeth  of  Elephants,  not  being  present  in  the 
Mastodon ; the  form  of  the  crown  is  rectangular,  and 
divided  by  grooves  or  wide  valleys  into  transverse  ridges, 
each  of  which  is  divided  by  another  groove  into  two 
large  obtuse  points,  irregularly  formed  into  rounded 
quadrangular  pyramids,  so  that  the  crown  is  covered 
with  a double  row  of  large  points,  Imt  differs  from  that 
ofa  carnivorous  animal,  which  has  but  a single,  principal, 
longitudinal  cutting  ridge,  divided  like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw.  Thus,  in  reality,  it  would  appear  that  the  prin- 
cipal difference  in  these  teeth  from  those  of  the  Elephant 
is.  that  in  the  latter  the  ridges  are  more  numerous,  more 
delicate,  separated  by  deeper  but  narrower  grooves, 
and  that  these  grooves  are  filled  with  cement,  whilst  in 
the  Mastodon  they  are  open ; hence  it  arises  that  the 
crown  of  the  Elephant’s  tooth  is  sooner  worn  down,  and 
becomes  flat,  whilst  that  of  the  Mastodon  retains  for  a 
much  longer  time  the  nipple-like  appearance,  and  when 
the  points  are  worn,  they  assume  at  first  a lozenge-like 
form,  and  subsequently,  by  their  complete  wearing 
away,  the  whole  surface  of  the  crown  is  united,  or  even 
uniformly  concave.  As  then,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
Mastodon  resembles  the  Hippopotamus  and  the  Pi^, 
it  must  have  fed  upon  soft  vegetables,  roots,  or  aquatic 
plants.  The  principal  difference  in  the  molar  teeth 
consists  in  the  number  of  their  points,  and  in  the  rela- 
tion of  their  length  to  their  breadth.  Cuvier  mentiona 
he  has  seen  three  kinds;  1st,  nearly  square,  with  three 
pairs  of  points;  2dly,  rectangular,  with  four  pairs; 

3dly,  others  somewhat  longer  and  narrowed  behind,  with 
five  pairs  of  points  : and  both  these,  and  the  last  men- 
tioned, have  an  imperfect  stud,  which  is  often  mistaken 
for  another  pair  of  points ; the  former  are  those  which 
have  been  most  used,  am!  ore  placed  in  front,  whilst  the 
latter  are  those  least  used,  have  tlicir  hindcT  points 
almost  always  perfect,  and  are  situated  in  the  back  of  the 
jaw.  And  it  further  appears  that  these  teeth  are  not  of 
similar  size  in  both  jaws;  thus  although  there  are  four 
in  each,  yet  in  the  upper  jaw  the  two  in  front  have  six. 
and  the  two  behind  eight  points,  whilst  in  the  lower 
there  arc  two  front  with  six,  and  two  buck  with  tea 
points.  Such  is  the  disposition  of  the  grinders  in  the 
adult,  but  in  the  young  animal,  there  are  found  four  on 
each  side  in  each  jaw,  making  in  all  sixteen.  These, 
however,  are  not  all  in  the  mouth  at  the  same  time, 
never  indeed  more  than  four  in  each  jaw,  and  as  in 
the  Elephant,  they  come  from  behind  forward,  so  that 
when  the  hind  tooth  is  making  its  way  through  the 
gum,  the  front  ouc  is  ready  to  fall  out.  And  thus  in 
the  young  animal  there  are  four  teeth  in  use  in  each  jaw, 
whilst  in  the  very  old  one  there  are  only  two. 

The  tusks  of  the  Mastodon,  like  those  of  the  Elephant,' 
are  implanted  in  the  incisive  bones  which  form  the  front 
of  the  upper  jaw ; they  vary  considerably  in  length, 
having  been  found  from  seven  to  ten  feet  six  inches 
long ; their  curve  also  varies  much,  sometimes  nearly 
straight,  at  other  times  a little  curved  ; and  in  a very 
large  tusk  found  with  the  skull  at  Philadelphia,  the 
curve  had  nearly  acquired  a semicircle.  The  concavity  is 
upwards,  although  in  the  specimen  exhibited  in  London 
by  Mr.  Pcale,  the  concavity  was  nude  to  lock  down- 
wards by  plucing  the  tusks  in  an  unnatural  position,  for 
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MAS*  no  other  probable  reason  than  to  make  the  skeleton 
TO  DON.  appear  more  wonderful.  Peak  also  states  that  there  is 
a distinction  between  the  tusks  of  the  Elephant  and  of 
the  Mastodon,  the  former  being  composed  of  only  one, 
whilst  the  latter  consists  of  two  substances,  an  internal 
ivory,  and  an  external,  which  is  much  harder  than  ivory 
and  produces  a thick  coating  to  the  tusk  ; but  this  is  a 
distinction  which  dues  not  really  exist,  as  the  Elepliani’s 
tusk  has  a similar  external  coat,  which  although  not  so 
hard  as  enamel,  is  still  a species  of  it.  Peak’s  observa- 
tions cm  tike  different  figures  of  tran verso  sections  of  tike 
tusks  of  both  animals  nave  no  better  foundation ; for 
those  of  the  Elephant  are  often  more  or  leas  round, 
whilst  those  of  the  Mastodon  are  more  elliptical,  which 
is  directly  the  reverse  of  his  assertion. 

From  the  shortness  of  the  neck  which,  as  in  the 
Elephant,  is  requisite  for  the  support  of  so  large  a head, 
and  the  height  of  the  limbs,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Mastodon  also  must  have  been  provided  with  a trunk. 
And  indeed  the  Indians,  who  found  five  of  these 
skeletons  in  1762,  state  that  one  of  the  heads  had  also 
u a long  nose,  under  which  the  mouth  was  placed 
this  long  note,  Mr.  Barton  considers  to  be  the  trunk. 
And  among  the  remains  found  in  the  Illinois  in  Kalm  s 
time,  and  which  were  then  supposed  to  belong  to  an 
Elephant,  he  states,  that  the  “ form  of  the  beak  was 
still  to  be  recognised,  although  partially  decomposed.” 

In  all  other  points,  it  appears,  from  the  examinations 
made  by  Cuvier,  that  the  Gigantic  Mastodon  had  great 
resemblance  to  the  Elephant,  that  in  height  it  did  not 
exceed  that  animal,  but  that  it  was  somewhat  longer, 
with  larger  limbs,  but  a smaller  belly  ; and  that  it  fed, 
like  the  Hippopotamus  and  ilog,  upon  roots,  soft 
vegetables,  aud  aquatic  plants,  which  would  induce  it 
to  seek  for  nourishment  iu  marshy  districts ; but  on 
the  contrary  that  it  was  not  made  like  the  Hippopo- 
tamus to  live  and  swim  about  iu  the  water,  but  was 
actually  a terrestrial  animal.  It  may  also  be  further 
observed  in  support  of  the  Mastodon  being  herbivorous, 
that  among  some  bones  found  in  the  year  1805,  M. 
Pinchon,  Consul  General  of  France  in  the  United  States, 
noticed  a mass  of  half  masticated  twigs,  gross,  and  leaves, 
among  which  was  found  a species  of  reed  at  present 
common  in  Virginia,  and  which  seemed  enveloped  iu  a 
kind  of  sac,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  stomach  ; 
so  that  it  was  not  doubted  that  those  substances  had 
been  eaten  by  the  animal. 

Its  bones  are  found  more  commonly  in  North  America 
than  elsewhere,  and  Cuvier  is,  therefore,  disposed  to 
consider  it  as  specially  belonging  to  that  continent ; and 
be  further  remarks  that  these  bones  very  rarely  present 
appearances  of  having  remained  for  any  length  of  tunc 
in  the  sea,  or  of  having  been  borne  about  by  it,  and 
that  he  never  found  any  trace  of  shells  or  marine  ani- 
mals upon  those  he  had  examined,  and  that  they  never 
teemed  to  have  been  rolled  about  as  a fount  all  other  fossil 
bones  do.  He  therefore  concludes  that  they  have  remained 
in  the  same  spot  almost  ever  since  the  death  of  the 
animal ; a proof  of  which  seems  given  by  the  bonee 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Ossage  being  always 
in  a vertical  position,  as  if  they  had  sunk  down  in  the 
mud  2 which  opinion  had  been  held  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Kaspc 
some  years  since,  as  in  his  reply  to  some  queries  put 
by  the  Royal  Society  to  him,  relative  to  these  animals, 
he  says,  “ The  other  question,  From  what  cause  have 
so  vast  a heap  of  skeletons  and  bones  been  shut  up 
and  buried  in  so  small  a space  of  North  America? 


is  soon  answered.  They  lie  in  a marshy  soil  abound-  MAS- 
ing  with  salt,  and  but  slightly  covered  with  earth  ; TO  DOJI 
not  because  these  animals,  attacked  by  stratagem  aud  ‘ ' 

cruelty  for  the  sake  of  the  domain  and  property  of  these 
saH-mardkcs,  have  fallen  by  their  own  courage,  in  a 
place  unfit  for  battle,  as  appeared  at  the  first  glance  to 
some  of  my  witty  friends,  but  because  being  lured  by 
the  pleasure  of  licking  the  salt  in  the  lake,  the  marshy 
soil  gate  way  beneath  their  feet,  and  being  drawn  in, 
hampered  and  buried,  they  paid  with  death  for  their 
luxury  and  enjoyment.”  Phil.  Trent,  vol.  lxix.  Not  a 
very  taiiisfactory  reason  this,  it  woukl  seem,  for  the 
cngulfmcnt  of  a whole  race.  But  any  further  inquiry 
on  this  point  must  be  kft  to  the  Geologists.  • 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  these  remains,  would 
have  some  mode  of  accounting  for  their  existence,  and 
some  of  their  hypotheses  are  mentioned  by  Winterbot- 
tom,  in  his  liutory  of  America.  The  tradition  held 
by  the  Shawanre  Indians  is  the  following. 

“ Ten  thousand  moons  ago,  when  nought  but  gloomy 
forests  covered  this  land  of  the  sleeping  sun,  long  before 
the  pale  men,  with  thunder  and  fire  at  their  command, 
rushed  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  t©  ruin  this  garden  of 
nature ; when  nought  but  the  untamed  wanderers  of 
the  woods,  and  men  as  unrestrained  as  they,  were  the 
lords  of  the  soil ; a race  of  animals  were  in  being,  huge 
as  the  frowning  precipice,  cruel  as  the  bloody  panther, 
swift  os  the  descending  eagle,  and  terrible  as  the  angel 
of  night.  The  pines  crashed  beneath  their  feet,  and  tha 
lake  shrank  when  they  slaked  their  thirst ; the  forceful 
javelin  in  vain  was  hurled,  and  the  barbed  arrow  fell 
harmless  from  their  side.  Forests  were  laid  waste  at 
a meal ; the  groans  of  expiring  animals  were  every 
where  heard,  and  whole  villages  inhabited  by  men  were 
destroyed  in  a moment.  The  ary  of  universal  distress 
extended  even  to  the  region  of  peace  in  the  West,  and 
tile  Good  Spirit  interposed  to  save  the  unhappy.  The 
forked  lightning  gleamed  all  around,  and  loudest 
thunder  rocked  the  globe.  The  bolts  of  heaven  were 
twirled  upon  the  cruel  destroyers  alone,  and  the  moon 
tains  echoed  with  the  bellowings  of  death.  All  were 
killed  except  one  male,  the  fiercest  of  the  race,  and  him 
even  the  artillery  of  the  skies  assailed  in  vaim.  He 
ascended  the  bluest  summit  which  shades  the  source  of 
the  Mon  on  gabel  a,  and  roaring  aloud,  bid  defiance  to 
every  vengeance.  The  red  lightning  scorched  the 
lofty  firs,  and  rived  the  knotty  oaks,  but  only  glanced 
upon  the  enraged  monster.  At  length,  maddened  with 
fury,  he  leaped  over  the  wave*  of  the  West  at  a bound, 
and  this  moment  reigns  the  ancowtrouled  monarch  of 
the  wilderness,  in  despite  of  even  Omnipotence  itself.” 

Cokmel  G.  Morgan  also  mention*  that  in  1766  he 
visited  the  Salt  Lick,  and  there  met  with  a very  old 
Chief  of  the  Iroquois  ami  Wyandot  Indian*,  who,  in 
reply  to  questions  put  to  him  relative  to  these  enormous 
bones,  first  gave  their  account  of  the  creation  of  Man, 
and  concluded  tbua:  “He increased  exceedingly, and  waa 
perfectly  happy  for  Age*,  bnt  the  foolish  young  people,  at 
length  forgetting  Hi*  (the  Deity*)  rules,  became  exceed- 
ingly ill  tempered  and  wicked.  In  eonseqaence  of  this, 
the  Great  Spirit  created  the  great  Buffalo,  the  bones  of 
which  you  now  see  before  us ; these  made  war  upon  the 
human  species  alone,  and  destroyed  all  but  a few,  who 
repented  and  promised  the  Great  Spirit  to  live  accord- 
ing to  hi*  laws,  if  he  would  restrain  the  devouring 
enemy : whereupon  be  sent  lightning  and  thunder,  and 
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MAS-  destroyed  the  whole  race,  in  this  spot,  two  excepted,  & 
TOPON.  ma|e  and  a female,  which  he  shut  up  in  yonder  moun- 
v— tains,  ready  to  let  loose  again,  should  occasion  require.” 
According  to  the  Delaware  tradition,  **  the  whole 
were  slaughtered,  except  the  big  bull,  who,  presenting 
his  forehead  to  the  shafts,  shook  them  off  as  they  fell ; 
but  at  length  missing  one,  it  wounded  him  in  the  side ; 
whereupon,  springing  round,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio, 
the  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois,  and,  finally,  over  the  great 
lakes,  where  be  is  living  at  this  day.” 

M.  Angustidcns,  Cuv. ; Narrow-toothed  Martodon. 
Of  this  animal  there  have  been  found  the  remains  but  of 
few  parts  in  comparison  with  the  last  species,  but  they 
are  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Peru,  and 
were,  till  examined  by  Cuvier,  confounded  with  the 
Mastodon  just  described.  Like  those  of  the  Gigantic 
Mastodon,  the  molar  teeth  of  this  species  are  studded 
with  conical  points,  more  or  less  numerous ; but  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  cones  being  more  or  less  deeply 
grooved,  and  by  their  apices  being  sometimes  termi- 
nated in  numerous  little  points,  and  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  other  smaller  cones,  either  on  their  sides  or 
in  the  grooves ; in  consequence  of  which,  by  mastica- 
tion are  produced  at  first  several  little  circles  on  their 
crowns,  and  subsequently  trefoils  or  figures  with  three 
lobes,  but  never  lozenge-shaped.  This  latter  circum- 
stance has  caused  their  confusion  with  the  teeth  of  the 
Hippopotamus  ; but  these  never  have  more  than  four  tre- 
foils, whilst  the  Mastodon  has  commonly  six  or  ten.  Fur- 
ther, iu  comparing  these  teeth  w ilh  the  Great  Mastodon, 
they  are  found  much  narrower  in  proportion  to  their 
length  than  in  that  species,  and  hence  is  drawn  their 
specific  character. 

From  Cuvier's  examinations  and  comparisons  of  the 
several  teeth  which  have  come  under  his  notice,  it 
appears  that  there  are  three  on  each  side  in  the  upper 
jaw,  the  outer  edges  of  which  are  deeper  than  the  inner. 
The  tooth  described  by  Daubentou  in  his  Hist.  Nat 
xii.  No.  1109,  which  was  found  in  the  turquoise  mines 
of  Simorre,  that  in  the  Museum  of  M.  de  Borda  at  Dax, 
and  one  implanted  in  the  palate,  and  brought  by  M. 
Dombey  from  Peru,  the  characters  of  which  are  very 
similar,  Cuvier  considers  to  be  the  middle  one ; it  has 
six  points,  and  a little  stud  behind  the  last  pair  having 
two  delicate  and  grooved  points  on  it.  In  the  portion  of 
jaw  belonging  to  M.  do  Borda,  there  was  a tooth,  in 
front  of  that  just  mentioned,  with  two  points,  and  behind 
it,  as  also  in  that  from  Peru,  part  of  a socket  for  a third 
tooth,  which  was  deficient.  Amoug  the  fragments  from 
Peru  was  found  a part  of  the  lower  jaw.  which  termi- 
nated in  front,  like  that  of  the  Elephant  and  the  Gigantic 
Mastodon,  in  a kind  of  beak,  and  contained  two  teeth, 
the  hinder  of  which  had  five  pairs  of  points  and  a pos- 
terior stud  ; but  that  in  front  was  so  broken  as  to  be 
incapable  of  affording  any  satisfactory  evidence  : a tooth, 
however,  from  .Simorre,  and  that  in  the  lower  jaw  from 
Baldassari,  each  of  which  had  only  three  pairs  of  points, 
seemed  to  prove  that  they  were  the  front  teeth.  In 
these  the  inner  edge  was  the  deepest,  which  was  neces- 
sary to  answer  to  the  form  of  the  upper  teeth  ; and  this 
is  a general  law  with  herbivorous  animals,  that  when 
the  two  sides  of  a tooth  are  different,  they  are  placed  in 
a contrary  position  in  the  two  jaws.  The  palate  figured 
by  Camper  in  the  Nov.  Act.  Pctrop.  vol.  ii.  pi.  viii.  from 
a specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  belongs  to  this,  and 
not  to  the  preceding  species.  And  it  further  appears 
that  the  remains  of  the  Narrow-toothed  Mastodon  axe 


often  found  embedded  with  marine  bodies,  which  is  MAS- 
never  the  case  with  the  Great  Mastodon.  TO  DON. 

Cuvier  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Narrow-toothed 
Mastodon  had  tusks  as  wide  as  the  Great  species,  and  in 
support  of  this  notion  he  adduces  the  fact  that  Daubenton 
found  pieces  of  ivory  among  the  fossil  fragments  from 
the  turquoise  mines  of  Simorre,  most  likely  from  the 
same  animal  as  that  to  which  the  teeth  belonged. 

Since  Cuvier  has  directed  attention  to  this  species  it 
turns  out  that  they  are  very  common  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  in  the  latter  continent,  at 
a place  called  the  Giant's  Camp,  near  Santa- F6  de 
Bogota,  they  are  found  in  large  heaps,  and  impregnated 
with  sea-salt.  Of  the  following  species,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last,  the  characteristics  are  not  completely 
deckled,  though  there  seems  little  doubt  of  tbeir  distinct- 
ness, notwithstanding  there  have  been  hitherto  but  few 
teeth  found. 

M.  Cordillerarum,  Cuv. ; CordiUeran  Mattodon . In 
this  the  tooth  has  the  tubercles  divided,  as  in  the  narrow- 
toothed  species,  into  trefoils ; but  in  its  square  propor- 
tions it  resembles  the  six-pointed  tooth  of  the  Ohio 
specimen;  one  of  these  teeth  was  found  by  Humboldt 
near  the  volcano  of  Imbaburra,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Quito, 
at  1 2 no  toises  height ; a second  between  Chichas  and 
Tarija,  in  the  Cordillera  of  Chiquitoa,  and  a third  in  the 
same  Province. 

M.  JIumboldtii,  Cuv. ; Humboldt's  Mastodon.  The 
single  tooth  of  this  species  was  met  with  at  Conception 
in  Chill ; it  is  square,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  site  of  the  last  specie*  ; it  has  been  much  used,  but 
is  still  in  good  condition.  Very  near  to  this  is  the 

M.  Minus,  Cuv. ; Lesser  Mastodon.  Which  entirely 
resembles  the  CordiUeran,  except  in  not  being  above  a 
third  of  its  size.  It  was  found  in  Saxony. 

M.  Tapiroidrt,  Cuv. ; Tapir  Mice  Mastodon.  One  of 
these  teeth  was  found  in  a lime-pit  at  Montbusard,  near 
Orleans,  together  with  lyronea*,  plauorbes,  and  also 
some  bones  of  the  Pakeotherium : the  ridges  are  not 
distinctly  divided  into  two  points,  but  merely  indented, 
and  seeming  to  lead  to  the  Tapirs. 

In  the  years  1826  and  1827,  Mr.  Crawfurd,  whilst 
passing  up  the  Irawadi  on  a mission  to  the  Court  of 
Ava,  collected  several  chests  of  fossil  wood  and  bones ; 
and  among  the  latter,  which  were  found  near  the  town 
of  Wetmasut,  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  river,  the  two 
following  new  species  were  found,  and  have  since  been 
described  by  Mr.  Clift  in  the  Geological  Transactions. 

M.  Latiaens , Clift ; Broad-toothed  Mastodon.  The 
size  of  this  species  appears  from  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Clift  to  have  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  the  largest 
living  Elephant,  a*  a string  passed  round  the  lower 
jaw,  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  grinder,  where  it  was 
worn,  measured  two  feet  four  inches,  while  a string 
passed  round  the  lower  jaw  of  the  largest  Asiatic 
Elephant  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  (of  Surgeons,) 
at  the  same  point,  gave  two  feet  three  inches  ; and  the 
cranium  of  this  Elephant  has  always  been  considered  a 
very  large  one.”  Each  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  consists 
of  seven  denticules  elevated,  round,  and  mamillated,  the 
mamilltL-  being  from  three  to  four  in  number  ; in  such  as 
have  the  grinding  surface  exposed  it  is  larger,  especially 
in  breadth,  than  auy  Elephant  Mr.  Clift  has  seen,  and 
the  enamel  is  thinner  than  in  the  Gigantic  Mastodon  : 
the  denticules  are  less  elevated  than  in  the  other  Masto- 
dons, the  lower  jaw  less  deep  and  angular  than  in  the 
Gigantic  Mastodon,  and  approaching  the  form  of  that 
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MAS-  of  the  Elephant,  but  the  skull  more  nearly  approaches 
TO  DUX.  the  latter  animal  in  the  exceeding  narrowness  of  the 
MATA-  Judging  from  the  general  structure  of  the 

CHIN,  teeth,  and  the  more  compact  jaw-bone,  Mr.  Clift  con- 
y siders  the  food  to  have  consisted  of  harder  vegetable 

substances  than  those  on  which  Elephants  feed, 

M.  Elcphanloidts,  Clift ; Elephant-like  Mastodon. 
Smaller  than  the  preceding,  the  molar  teeth  consisting 
of  ten  denticules,  each  having  from  live  to  eight  raamillee ; 
these  denticules  are  closer  than  in  the  last  species,  eight 
of  them  occupying  the  space  of  five  of  the  latidens,  and 
the  enamel  does  uot  appeur  so  thick  : they  form  a series 
of  mucronated  plates  rising  in  the  middle,  rather  than 
having  a central  depression,  nor  is  there  any  apparent 
commissure.  '*  This  tooth,”  says  Mr.  Clift,  “ approaches 
still  more  nearly  that  of  the  Elephant,  and  the  contour 
of  the  jaw  is  in  unisou  with  the  appearance  of  the  tooth. 


Perhaps  we  should  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  if  wo  were  MAS- 
to  conclude  that  the  species  to  which  this  tooth  belongs,  TO  DON. 
formed  the  passage  from  the  Mastodon  to  the  Elephaut.  MATCH. 
It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  there  may  yet  be  a ^ _ -■ 
link  wanting,  which  might  be  supplied  by  an  animal 
having  a tooth  composed  of  a greater  number  of  deuti- 
cules  increasing  in  depth,  and  having  the  rudiments  of 
crusta  petrosa,  that  necessary  ingredient  in  the  tooth  of 
the  Elephant,  for  it  is  tlie  animal  mortar,  as  it  were,  by 
which  the  plates  or  denticules  ore  cemented  together; 
the  entire  absence  of  which  distinguishes  the  tooth  of 
the  Mastodon.” 

Sec  Philosophical  Transactions;  Winterbottom, 

America;  Tilloch,  Philosophical  Magazine;  Cuvier, 

Ouemau  Fossila;  Geological  Transactions , second 
series,  vol.  ii. 


MAT,®,  'j  A.  S.  meatta , meatte;  D.  matte; 

Mat,  n.  >Ger.  matte;  Sw.  matla;  Lat.  mat  fa, 
Ma'ttrebs.  j which  Martinius  derives  from  the 
Hebrew,  mitlah,  a bed  or  couch ; Wachtcr  from  Gcr. 
meid-cn  ; A.  S.  mithan,  to  cover.  The  Fr.  nolle,  from 
Lat.  matla.  Menage.  Applied  to 

An  intertexture  or  interweaving  of  rushes,  straw,  or 
other  material.  And  to  mat. 

To  cover  or  protect  with  mat ; also  to  interweave 
into  a close  or  thick  mass  ; to  close,  thicken,  or  join 
closely  into  one  mass. 

At  length  I an  a fountain  light, 

Whose  brim  with  pink*  was  platted ; 

The  hank  with  daflkdtUiet  dight 
With  grass,  like  slcave  was  matted. 

Drayton.  The  Quest  of  Cynthia, 

In  the  akin  the  fiber*  are  matted  a*  wool  ia  in  a hat ; which  t*  a 
kind  of  artificial  akin. 

Grew.  Canto  Sacra , book  i.  ch.  rv.foh  19. 
Flee*  breed  principally  in  »traw  or  mats,  where  there  hath  been 
a little  muiature. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  viL  iec.  696, 
The  knotted  oaks  ahull  shower*  of  honey  ween, 

And  through  the  matted  grass  the  liquid  gold  shall  creep. 

Drydets.  Firyst,  Pastoral  4. 
Or  on  the  mat  devoutly  kneeling. 

Would  lift  her  eye*  up  to  the  ceiling. 

Swift,  The  Prey  rets  of  Love, 

Born  of  rich  parentage,  and  nicely  bred. 

She  lodg'd  on  down,  and  in  a dam  ax k bed  j 
Yet  fearing  not  the  danger*  of  the  deep, 

On  a hard  mallrets  ia  content  to  sleep. 

Dryden , Juvenal.  Satire  6, 

Where  Cara,  meandering  thro*  the  matted  reeds, 

With  loitering  ware  hi*  grove*  of  laurel  feed*. 

Harrow.  The  Triumph  of  Isis. 

MATACHIN,  Fr.  matachin,  matamn  ; It.  malla- 
cini;  Sp.  matachin.  Danza  de  matachencs,  a dance 
with  swords,  in  which  they  fence  and  strike  one  at 
another,  as  if  they  were  in  earnest,  receiving  the  blows 
on  the  bucklers,  and  keeping  time;  so  called  from 
malar  to  kill,  because  they  seem  to  kill  one  another. 
Delpino.  I believe,  says  Skinner,  from  the  It.  matio , 
(mad,)  from  the  mad  gestures  which  the  dancers  use. 
Mr.  Douce  supposes  the  names  Dance  of  fools  (qua; re 
madcaps ) and  Dance  of  malachint  to  be  equivalent. 

VOL.  xxv. 


The  frisking  fairies  oft  when  homed  Cynthia  shines, 
Before  roe  a*  I walk  dance  wonton  matncAinn. 

Drayton.  The  h fusts'  Elysium.  Nympho/  6. 

But  that  I'm  patient,  and  not  a rholfrick  old  traxty  fool,  like 
your  Duller,  I'd  dance  a matachin  with  you,  should  make  you  sweat 
your  bc*t  tdoud  for’t. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Elder  Brother,  act  V.  SC.  1. 

MATADORE,  Sp.  matador , a murderer,  from 
malar,  Lat,  mactare,  to  kill.  At  the  game  of  Ombre 
there  ore  four  matadores,  that  is  four  murdering  cards, 
so  called  because  they  win  all  others. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  matadores. 

In  show  like  leader*  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 

Pope.  The  Pape  of  the  Lock,  can.  3. 

MATCH,  n.  Fr.  mcchc,  meiche ; It.  miccia,  miccio ; 
Sp.  mecha ; Low  Lat.  myxa,  ellychnium  lucent  re, 
from  the  Gr.  grfs,  which  (Vossius)  properly  signifies 
mucus,  but  metaphorically  ellychnium,  quodque  emun- 
gitur  de  lucerna.  Cotgrave  explains  the  Fr.  meiche. 

The  wick  or  snuff  of  a candle  ; the  match  of  a lamp ; 
also,  match  for  a harquebuse.  It  is  applied  to 

Any  unctuous  or  resinous  substance  ; or  a material 
dipped  in  an  unctuous  or  resinous  substance,  for  the 
purpose  of  speedy  ignition. 

■ Lyght  fnyr  in  mattcL*. 

ISers  Plouhman.  Pi  sum,  p.  330. 

Of  the  gTapr*  which  thi*  Palma  Chrisri,  or  Ricinn*  doth  carie, 
there  be  m*d«  cicvllont  wick*  or  matches  for  bunjM  and  candle*, 
which  will  cast  a moat  dears  light.  ( El/ychnia  dantatis  prtrripsuc .) 

Holland.  Phase,  book  mil  ch.  ir. 

Nor  will  it  [the  smoke  of  sulphur]  easily  light  a candle,  until  that 
■pirit  be  xjwnt,  and  the  flame  spproocheth  the  match. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Pulyar  Errours,  book  vi.  eh.  xiL  p.  410. 

We  tcuk  a piece  of  match,  such  as  soldiers  use,  of  the  thickness  of 
a man's  Hide  finger,  or  aocnuwh&t  thicker. 

Boyle.  Works,  toJ.  i.  pi  29.  Experiments  touching  the  Spriny  of 
Air , 

Match,  v.  ^ See  ante,  to  Make,  r. 

Match,  n.  I To  pair  or  couple,  to  intermarry. 

Matchablk,  \Matchlcs*,  that  do  not  match ; that 

Ma'tchiho,  n.  I cannot  be  matched. 

Ma'tchlbiw.  ) A match,  ( c . g.  at  Cricket,)  in  which 
the  contending  parties  are  matched  or  made  equivalent 
to  each  other,  or  opposed  as  of  equivalent  skill  or 
strength. 
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Right  m out  first  letter  is  now  an  A 
In  beautic  first  so  aloud  she  nta/tel-t, 

Her  goodly  looking  g laded  idl  the  pee*. 

ChaucrT.  Trvitmi  and  Crcjfufa,  1 oolt  L 
But  certea  she  was  cuil  matched, 

And  far  from  all  tones  ksndo. 

dower.  Goaf.  Am.  hook  T.  jv  164. 
Than  tlvc  kynge  sayde,  is  my  sonne  deed  or  hurt,  or  on  the  yerthe 
felled ; no  air  cjuoth  the  knight,  but  be  is  hardoly  matched,  wberfure 
be  liathe  aede  of  your  ayrtc. 

lord  Berner t.  t'nuaart  Crxmycte,  vol.  L eh.  130.  p.  138. 

If  at  such  aa  brfinie  w«l  th£s*llV,  wer  as  loth  to  hear  any  word 
■pekeo  wrong  against  faith,  as  they  wold  Ik?  to  spook*  il  theyn* 
•clfe  : them  shoulde  ueilhur  fellowship  of  their  match**  nor  feat*  of 
any  such  as  are  after  the  worldly  cotnpt  oecompted  for  theyr  betters 
any  thing  let  or  w**tad  the  both  l»y  wonle,  aud  count  emuuv  to  shew 
thorn  self  plainly  to  hate  and  deteat  and  abhorro  utterly*.  the 
pestilent  contagion  of  al  such  smoky  ciitnumcation. 

Sir  Thomat  Mure,  fforto,  p.  1033.  Aumwtre  to  the  Pctytoittd 
Bole,  4-r. 

Some  ruign’d,  whose  acts  of  state  did  grace  the  stage, 

By  rebels*  mines,  strangers  put  to  shame, 

Which  might  have  match'd  the  best  of  any  age, 

If  they  had  Iwpnc  as  fortunate  to  fame. 

Stirling,  Doomrt-day,  The  tixth  I Eure. 

_ Ferrers  his  tabenl  srith  rich  r*rry  aynad, 

* Well  known  in  many  a warlike  match  before. 

Drayton.  The  Barant  H urt,  book  ii. 
To  tell  my  forces  anatchahle  to  no  no, 

Were  but  lost  labour. 

Spenser.  The  liman  a f Time. 

Yet  wo  durst  not  venture,  or  to  much  mm  once  thinke  vpon  tiie 
matching  cf  them. 

IlaJmmtL  Apologie,  ch.  ii.  sec.  3.  foL  1ft. 
Ali  as  the  dosbls  spake,  so  heard  she  double. 

With  match/ nee  um  de funned  and  distort 

Fil’d  with  false  rumors  and  sedition's  trouble. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quetne,  book  iv.  can.  1. 

■ Oh  think  me  not 

So  doll  a devil,  to  forget  the  loss 
Of  «ich  a maieh/rn  wife  as  I possess'd. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  act  v.  sc.  I. 
But  sharp  remembrance  on  the  English  part 
And  shame  of  being  match'd  by  such  a foe, 

Bouse  ermscious  virtue  up  in  every  Iwart, 

And  seaming  to  be  stronger  makes  them  so. 

J)ry den.  Annua  Mirrdnha. 
Where  hum  Ascaniui  and  his  youthful  train, 

With  burn*  and  hounds,  a hunting  match  ordain. 

And  pitch  their  toils  around  the  shady  plain. 

Id.  Firgit.  jBneidt  book  vii. 
Or  should  I tell  the  ladies  so  dispos'd. 

They’d  get  good  matchea  ere  the  season  clon’d, 

They’d  smile,  pvrtujw,  with  seeming  discontent. 

And,  sneering,  wooatr  what  the  creature  meant. 

IVhxtehead,  Epilogue  to  Creuaa. 

MATE,  B,  1 Check-mafe;  Fr.  ettchec  and  mat; 
M*te.  n.  jit.  icacco  math,  nt  the  game  of  Chess, 
when  the  king  is  mait,  i.  e.  defeat,  so  that  lie  cannot  stir, 
and,  consequently,  the  game  lost. 

Mait,  from  old  Lat.  mattui,  mattare,  Or.  /umv, 
tubigere,  to  sulklue.  See  Skinner,  and  Ruddimau. 

Oure  day*  be  datycl, 

To  bo  chek  maty'd. 

Skelton.  Upon  a deedman'a  Red,  SfC. 
Although  T had  a check, 

To  geue  the  Mnic  i»  hard. 

Surrey,  7®  <*,  Jxnhe  that  seemed  her  Dnter. 

In  htthfufaKStt,  the  sj*r  its  do  a little  go  and  coma ; but  with 
bold  men,  upon  like  occasion,  they  Wand  at  a stay ; like  a stale  at 
Chesse,  where  il  is  no  mate,  but  yet  the  game  cannot  stirre. 

ftaeon.  Eamy  12.  p.  63. 

Mate,  v.  A.  S.  mac-a;  D.  mart.  Skinner 
Mate,  n.  Vthlnks  from  A.  S.  meian,  to  meet: 
Ma'tuevs.  ) pares  enim  paribus  facile  aggrcgantvr, 


birds  of  a feather  fly  together.  Bat  sec  ante.  Make,  and 
Match. 

To  match,  to  pair,  to  couple,  to  counitc,  to  coequal : 
to  be,  stand,  or  be  placed  as  coequal,  or  in  equipoise  ; 
to  stand  up  against  or  withstand,  as  equal,  to  oppose* 

A mate,  one  of  a pair  or  couple ; one  coupled  or 
couniled  with  another  or  others : an  associate  or  co- 
fellow,  one  whose  offices  or  labours  are  the  same  with 
those  of  another,  (without  reference  to  rank  or  authority, 
as  ship-mofe,  master’s  mate.} 

Par  Lena:  and  ich  weren  f pottc  to  be  me/tea 
And  seten  by  oar  tel  re. 

Piers  Ptomhman.  Fisioa,  p.  244. 
The  turtle  to  Her  mate  hath  tolde  her  tale. 

■Surrey.  Oflhe  Rest  teat  Stole  of  a Loner. 
Lee.  Mistress*,  what’s  your  opinion  of  your  lister  ? 

Bun.  That  being  mad  bvnwtfe  she's  madly  mated. 

Skakspeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fill.  220. 

If  1 'loa’d  many  wards,  Lord,  I should  tell  juu, 

You  hsue  as  little  honed  ic,  a*  honor, 

That  in  the  way  of  loyaltie,  and  truth, 

Townrd  the  king,  my  euer  rotall  master, 

Don*  mate  a sounder  man  then  Surrie  can  be, 

And  all  that  lout-  Hit  follies. 

Id.  Henry  Fill.  fol.  222. 
The  piece  of  ignorant  daw,  be  stood  up  to  me 
And  mated  my  commands. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Rule  a Wife,  act  iii.  sc.  1 . 

, — — — — I (an  old  turtle) 

Will  wing  me  to  some  wither'd  bough,  and  then 
My  mate  t that's  nencr  to  be  found  again*) 

Lament,  till  1 am  lost. 

Shahapeare.  Winter's  Tale,  fol.  303. 
Mad  man,  the  clouds,  and  lightnings  matetesae. 

To  forge  with  brasse,  and  speed  of  horo-hooft  force. 

Sandy l,  Firgit,  jEaeta,  book  VI. 
The  thrush  a tenor ; of  a little  space, 

Some  mol  float  dove  doth  murmuT  out  the  base. 

Pcichtim.  Miner a.  Briton.  (1612.) 
From  roots  hard  hascls,  and  from  ryoas  rise 
Tall  asb,  and  taller  oak  that  malea  the  skies. 

Dry  den.  Firgit.  Georg  tea,  book  ii. 
One  fatal  night  this  unrelenting  crew 
Their  motet,  and  all  the  lively  cnptivia.  slew. 

And  every  male ; lest  in  the  course  of  time 
Should  rise  some  hero  to  revenge  the  crime. 

Fawhet.  Argonauttca  of  Apottamua  Rhodiut,  book  ii.  L 800. 

Mate,  t?.  \ Sec  ante,  to Amate.  oml  the  Coinmcn- 

Mate i adj.  J tutors  on  Shakspe&re.  From  A.  S. 
mect-an,  somniart,  to  dream. 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  insensate ; to  stupify,  to  astound 
or  astonish,  to  appal. 

Gower,  in  the  Quotations  from  him,  applies  the  word 
to  the  effects  of  dronk&hip  or  drunkenness.  It  is 
written  by  G.  Douglas  mait  and  mate.  See  the 
Glossary  to  his  Virgil.  Rudditnnn  derives  as  mate  in 
chcck-mofe,  infra. 

Him  thoughte  that  his  herte  wolde  all  to-breke, 

When  he  saw  ham  so  pitous  and  t>o  mate, 

That  wbiken  weren  of  so  gret  rstate. 

Chancer . The  Knighlet  Tale , V.  957. 

O GoUas,  anmcrurablc  of  length, 

How  might ic  David  maken  thee  so  male  f 

Jd,  The  Man  of  L/nrer  Tale,  V.  5355. 
For  as  the  man,  which  otic  drynketh 
Tli*  wine,  that  in  hi*  stomake  synketh, 

Woxelh  flronke  an  witlcs  fur  a tbnme, 

Right  m my  lu«t  is  imerlhraww, 

Aud  of  urine  ownc  thought  so  mate. 

Gower.  Cmf  Am.  book  vi.  p.  ] 85. 

And  wexeth  anonc  so  feeble  and  mate. 

Id.  lb.  p.  164. 


MATCH. 

MATE. 


MATE. 
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Th*  French  men  he  hath  so  mated 
And  I heir  eourogv  ulwtal 
That  they  are  but  blh  men. 

She/ten.  Why  came  ye  not  to  Court, 
Which  scry  wool*  her  mightie  hart  did  mate 
With  mud  regard  to  see  his  raefull  plight. 

That  her  inburning  wrath  she  gan  abate 
And  him  Rcdr'd  again*  to  former  favors  state. 

. S/t enter.  Faerie  Qttrene,  book  ir.  can.  8. 

So  good  night 

My  rnimle  she  has  mated,  and  amaxed  my  sight, 

I tliinke,  but  dare  not  l peak. 

Shaktpmre.  Macbeth,  Cut  148. 

MATELEA,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  clas#  Pentarte 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Apocinets. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-parted  ; corolla  rotate ; 
anthers  joined  into  a five-angled  head;  follicle  warty, 
five-angled ; seed  flat,  crenated  at  the  margin. 

One  species,  M.  paluatris , native  of  Guiunn. 
MATERIAL.  See  Mama. 

MATERNAL,  F.  tnatrrnei ; It,  maternal* ; Sp. 
maternal ; Lat.  mater  nut ; Or.  pyrpncbv. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a mother,  motherly  : appropriate 
to,  or  becoming,  a mother. 

“ FI.  mater nite,  maternity,  motherhood,  the  being  a 
mother.”  Cotgrave. 

She,  that  hrmlf  will  sliver  and  dirtiriuich 

From  her  materiat  (maternal)  sap,  perforce  must  wither 

And  come  to  deadly  us*. 

Shakrpeare.  Lear,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 
Her  charity  was  the  cause  of  her  maternity. 

Parthenree  Sacr.  (1633.)  p.  47. 


MATE. 


That  put  alone  of  gross  maternal  frame 
Fire  shall  devour  ; while  what  from  me  lie  drew 
Shall  live  immortal,  and  its  force  subdue. 

Gay.  The  Apotheosis  of  Hercules. 
Not  with  such  joy  a mother  views  again 
Her  darling  atbspriog,  deem'd  in  battle  slain. 

Who  saw  iht>  troops  without  him  home  return’d. 

And  long  his  him  with  tears  maternal  mourn’d. 

Hi uJe.  Orlando  Funoso,  book  L 1.378. 


MATH,  A.  S.  maw-eth,  the  third  person  singular  of 
the  indicative  of  maic-an,  metere,  to  mow.  Tooke. 
G.  Douglas,  p.  454.  v.  31.  uses  the  expression  “ lattir 
meith,”  that  which  one  moweih  later  or  after  the  former 
math  or  mowing. 

The  first  mowing  thereof  for  the  king’s  rue,  is  wont  to  be  sooner 
than  the  common  malke.  Hull.  Hurd  Texts,  Amos  vLL 


MATHEMATICS^  “|  Fr.  mathematiquet ; It. 
Mathema’tick,  matematice  ; Sp.  matema- 

Mathema'tical,  tica ; Lat.  mathematical 

Mathf.ma'ticallv,  [ matheeit ; Gr.  pa^ffhartwi, 

MaTHKIIATI'cIAIV,  fiaOtfvrt,  uaOijama,  dro  70V 

Ma'thery.  J fiaOtiv,  divert , dotxre,  to 

learn  or  teach. 

See  the  Quotation  from  Horne,  and,  for  an  especial 
usage,  see  that  from  Grew. 

Th*  third  point  of  theorike. 

Which*  cW|wd  is  mnihrmtUtke, 
iK'iiided  is  m nomine  wise, 

And  stout  vjmmi  diucre  apprias. 

G aster . Con/.  Am.  book  vil  p.  203. 
But  let  my  marten  mathematical 
Tel  you  the  rest 

Shelton,  itty  come  ye  not  to  Court. 
Anon  after  be  set  vp  a great  sole  at  Cauntorbury  of  al  manor  of 
•eyence*,  as  rh*f  wick,  logyck,  nhylosophy,  matheiy,  astiulogi,  geo- 
met  rye,  onthmeticke,  and  tnu«.ickc. 

hale.  English  Votaries,  part  i.  p.  44. 

A mathematical  chamber,  furaiabed  with  all  sorts  of  mathematical 
taxtnunents,  being  an  appendix  to  n library. 

Cowley.  Essays.  The  College. 


Mr.  Selden,  whose  volume  of  natural  and  national  lows  proves,  MA- 

not  only  by  great  authorities  br>  ught  together,  but  by  exquhit*  TIIF.MA- 
reasons  and  theorems,  almost  mathematically  demonstratiTe,  tliat  alt  TICKS, 
opinion*,  yea  errors,  known,  read,  and  collated,  are  of  main  service  _ 
and  assistance  toward  the  speedy  Attainment  of  what  is  truest  MA- 

A/i/fon.  fVorht,  voL  i.  fol.  146.  Of  Unlicensed  Prushng.  TRICK. 

Muthematiri.mt,  among  the  Romans,  were,  for  some  time,  ape-  _ 

dolly  meant  of  astrologers,  or  star  prophets  ; as  appear*  in  Sueto- 
niuj,  and  others,  bast  skill'd  in  Inn  gunge  of  their  own  country. 

Grew.  Como  Sacra,  book  v.  ch.  iv.  fuL  327. 

I hare  mentioned  mathematicks  a*  a way  to  settle  in  the  mind  an 
habit  of  reasoning  closely  ami  in  train  ; not  that  I think  it  necessary 
that  all  men  should  be  deep  mathematicians,  but  that  haring  got  the 
way  of  reasoning,  which  that  study  necemarUy  bring*  the  mind  to, 
they  might  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  other  parts  of  knowledge  as  they 
have  occasion. 

Locke.  Works,  voL  iii.  sec  7.  fid.  397.  Of  Ike  Conduct  of  the  Un- 
derstanding 

In  all  sorts  of  reasoning,  every  single  argument  should  be  ma- 
nag'd as  a mathematical  demonstration,  the  connection  and  depend- 
ence of  ideas  should  be  follow’d  till  the  miod  is  brosght  to  the 
source  on  which  it  bottoms,  and  observes  the  coherence  all  along. 

Id.  JR. 

Mathematicht  treat  of  magnitude  and  numbers,  instructing  us 
how  to  measure,  estimate,  and  compute  the  different  distances, 
magnitude*,  ami  motions  of  bodies,  with  respect  to  one  another. 

Horne.  Work*,  rol  vi  p.  120.  State  of  the  Cant  between  Scwton 
ami  Hutrkmoon. 

Grant  th*  possibility  of  the  three  operations  described  in  the  pos- 
tulates, and  the  correctness  of  the  solution  U as  mathematically  cer- 
tain, an  the  truth  of  any  property  of  the  triangle,  or  of  the  circle. 

Stewart.  Philosophy  of  tie  Human  Mind,  voL  iL  sec.  3.  p.  163. 

The  mathematician,  who  took  no  other  pleasure  in  reading  Virgil, 
but  that  of  examining  Ai news'*  voyage  l»y  the  map,  might  per- 
fectly understand  the  meaning  of  every  Latin  word  employed  by 
that  divine  author.  Hume.  Esmy  18.  voL  i.  p.  1G2. 

MATHIOLA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Telra- 
dynamia , order  Siliqttoxa,  natural  order  Crucifer*. 

Generic  character : calyx  erect ; pod  round  or  com- 
pressed, elongated,  two-celled ; stigma  conniving?,  two- 
lohed,  lobes  thickened  at  the  back ; needs  compressed, 
in  one  series ; cotyledons  flat,  accumbent. 

A genus  allied  to  Cheiranthut,  containing  near  thirty 
species,  mostly  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  the 
East.  M.  tristrU , the  night  smelling  Stock,  is  a native 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid. 

MATRELLA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tri- 
andria,  order  Dieynia,  natural  order  Gram  in  ret.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx  none ; corolla  cartilaginous  or 
indurated , compressed,  awnless,  two-valved,  valves  con- 
nate. 

One  species,  M.  juncta,  native  of  Malabar. 

MATRICARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Syngrrreria,  order  Superfina.  Generic  character  : calyx 
flat,  imbricated,  margin  of  the  scales  sen  rinse ; receptaclo 
naked,  conical ; down  none. 

Three  species,  natives  of  England.  M.  ehamomilla 
has  the  same  smell  and  medicinal  qualities  as  the  com- 
mon Chamomile. 

MAT  RICE,  \ Fr.  matrirt ; It.  matrire  { Sp. 

Ma'trjcide.  j madre,  madriz,  main: ; Lat.  ma- 
trix, i.  e.  the  mother’s  (*c.)  womb. 

The  mother’s  womb ; applied,  generally,  to  that  in 
which  any  thing  is  formed  or  moulded. 

AH  that  lrraketh  vp  the  matryce  shal  b*  mji*\  and  »T1  that 
breakdlh  the  mat  nee  among*  thy  catrll.  if  it  be  mule  : whether  it 
be  ox*  or  ibrpe.  Bible,  Anno  1531.  Fra  dm,  ch.  xxxiv. 

The  matrix  (which  some  have  colled  another  animal  within  «*, 
and  which  i»  aot  •ubjected  unto  the  law  of  our  will.)  after  reception 
of  it*  proper  tenant,  may  yet  recrivr  a atraag*  and  vpaiious  inmate. 

&r  Thomas  tfrvscn.  Vulgar  Errsnrs,  book  iti.  ch.  xru 
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MA-  Nature  compensates  the  death  of  the  father  by  the  matricide  and 
TRIC  E,  murthcr  of  the  mother. 

__  Sir  Thomas  Broom,  yu/gar  Erevan,  book  ili.  ch.  xvii. 

MO™.'  MATRI'CULATE,  e.l  Fr.  matriculer;  It.  ma- 
. Matri'culate,  n.  {tricolor? , Sp.  matricular # 

Matri'culate,  adj.  | from  the  Lat.  mater,  a mo- 
Matriclla'tion.  J Ihcr;  “for  then  are  young 
BcholItTR  in  an  univcrsitic  Raid  matriculated,  when  they 
are  Rworne  and  registred  into  the  Socielie  of  their  foster- 
mother  of  learning  the  Univemtie.”  Minshew. 

■ - Her  goodly  name 
Honourably  nrpurlcd, 

Should  be  set  and  sorted 

To  be  matriculate,  with  ladies  of  avt.it c ? 

Skelton.  The  Crowne  of  Laurel/. 

No  my  matriculated  confidant,  there  will  not  want  in  any  congre- 
gation of  this  island,  that  hath  nut  been  altogether  famish'd,  or 
wholly  perverted  with  prclatish  leaven. 

Mdtvn.  H urt i,  voL  a fol.  127.  A m Apology  for  Bmaetymmuut. 


Yet  Moses,  at  if  foreseeing  the  miserable  work  that  man's  igtto*  MATRI- 
rance  and  pusillanimity  would  make  ha  this  matrtmtmitau  business,  MONY. 
and  endeavouring  his  utmost  to  prevent  it,  condescend*  in  tliis  place  — 
to  such  a methodical  and  school-like  way  of  defining,  and  cunse-  M ATKOS- 
qucncing,  as  in  no  place  of  the  whnla  law  more.  SES, 

Ali/ton,  l Tc/rks , nL  i.  foL  229.  Of  hfu/lities  in  Marriage. 

To  this  sagacious  eonfroor  he  went. 

And  told  her  what  a gift  the  gods  Ijul  sent : 

But  told  it  under  matrimonial  seal. 

With  strict  injunction  never  to  rereaL 

Drydn.  The  Wife  of  Path'*  Tale. 

Be  as  to  matrimonially  wedded  unto  his  church,  that  he  cannot 
quit  the  tame,  even  on  the  score  uf  going  into  a religious  house. 

Ayhffe.  Parcrgon. 

With  respect  to  the  main  article  in  iwa/risa  vma/  alliances,  a total 
alteration  has  token  place  in  the  fashion  uf  the  world  ; the  wife  now 
brings  money  to  her  husband,  whereas  anciently  the  husband 

Said  money  to  the  family  of  the  wife  ; aa  was  the  case  amongst  the 
ewish  jmtnarchs,  the  Greeks,  and  the  old  inhabitants  uf  Germany. 

/Wry.  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  L book  iLi.  ch.  viii.  p.  333. 


Mathew  the  publican,  when  he  was  called  from  his  t ole- tooth  to 
a discipleship,  and  was  now  to  be  matriculated  into  the  family  of 
Christ,  entertained  his  new  master  with  a sumptuous  banquet. 

Ball.  1 i or  At,  ToL  in.  fol.  7.  Christum  Moderation. 

Ilis  name  occur*  not  in  the  matrirula,  only  that  of  John  Sherlcy, 
a Sussex  man,  and  the  son  of  a Gent,  main csdated  aa  a member  of 
that  hall,  in  1532,  aged  14. 

Hood.  At  hence  Oronienses,  vol.  L fol.  532. 

Because  we  have  no  matneu/aiion  books  above  the  time  of  Q. 
Elisab.  the  memory  of  many  eminent  men  in  the  church  and 
state  is  W.  Id.  !h.  nL  i.  fol.  706. 

That  every  scholar  be  elected  by  convocation,  and  at  the  time  of 
election  he  unmarried,  and  a member  of  kd»  college  or  hall  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  who  shall  have  been  matriculated  twenty-four 
calendar  months  at  least. 

Black  it  one.  Commentaries,  Introduction,  voL  i.  sec.  1 . p 29. 

That  a professorship  of  the  laws  of  England  ho  established,  with 
a salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ; the  professor  to  bo 
elected  by  convocation,  and  to  lie,  at  the  time  of  his  election  at  least, 
a master  of  arts,  or  batchelor  of  civil  law,  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  of  ten  years'  standing  from  hia  matriculation  ; and  also  a 
barrister  at  law  of  four  years'  standing  at  the  bur. 

Id.  Ih.  vol.  i.  p.  28. 

MATRIMONY, Fr.  matrimonie ; It.  and  Sp. 

Matrimonial,  imatrimemio;  Lat.  matrimonium  ; 

Matrimonially,  I from  mater,  a mother.  Monittm 

Mat&IMO'mious.  J (says  Vossius)  est  mera  produc- 
tio  rocis : in  which  assertion  Vossius  is  most  probably 
wrong.  Matrimony  is 

That  state  (#c.  of  union,  or  cohabitation)  in  which 
women  become  mofAer* ; the  nuptial,  the  conjugal  state ; 
marriage,  wedlock. 

— — — -- ■ Lawe  may  declare 
Yf  matrimonie  may  be.  of  Mnle  and  of  falshcdc. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Futon,  p.  31* 

Therfor*  he  that  ioyneth  his  virgyn  in  matrymonyt  doith  wel,  and 
he  that  ioyneth  not  doith  bettre. 

Wichf.  1 Corynlh.  ch.  vii. 

Now  shall  thon  understunde,  that  matrimony  it  lefiil  assembling 
of  man  and  woman,  that  receaen  by  virtue  of  this  sacrement  the 
honde  thurgh  which*  they  may  not  lie  dejiartid  in  all  hir  lif,  that  is 
to  say.  while  they  live  boUw. 

Chaucer.  The  Persomes  Tale,  p.  166. 

The  misinterpreting  of  the  scripture  directed  mainly  against 
the  abuser*  of  the  law  for  divorce  given  by  Mines,  hath  chang'd  the 
blessing  of  matrimony  not  seldom  into  a familiar  and  co-inhubiting 
mischief ; at  least  into  a drooping  and  disconsolate  lumohuid  capti- 
vity, without  refuge  or  redemption.  % 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  167.  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 

From  whose  two  loynes  thou  aflerward*  did  rvse, 

Most  famous  finite*  of  matrimonial!  Iiuwre. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeene,  book  iiL  can.  3. 


MATRON,  *1  Fr.  mat  rone  ; It.  and  Sp.  m«- 
Ma'tkonaoe,  I trona  ; Lat.  matrona,  from  mater. 
Ma'tronal,  > (Vossius.)  Perhaps  materna , ( sc.fc- 
Ma'tronlike,  I fn««fl,)  a woman,  who  is  a mother ; 
Ma'tronly.  J Of  a motherly  character  ; of  a 
motherly  age  ; of  age  or  character,  befitting,  or  suited  to 
perform,  the  duties  of  a mother. 


And  whan  that  this  matron  herds 
The  moncr  how  this  knight  answerde, 

She  sable.,  ha  treson  wo  the  bee. 

That  haste  thus  folds  the  priuitee, 

Which  all  women  roost  desire. 

Comer.  Conf  Am.  hook  i.  p.  29. 
Yet  diil  that  auncicnt  mat  rone  all  she  might. 

To  cherish  her  with  all  things  choice  and  rare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  hook  vL  can.  12. 


And  amongst  others,  he  [Maximilian]  had  herd  of  the  bcautis  and 
vertuous  behaviour  of  the  young  Quesn  of  Naples,  the  wuldow  of 
Frrdinsndo  the  younger,  being  then  of  matronal/  yen  re*  of  stuck 
and  twentie.  Bacon.  King  Henry  I'll.  foU  218. 

Which  doen,  she  up  arose,  with  scemely  grace, 

And  toward  them  full  malronriy  did  pace. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qmeene.  book  i.  can.  10. 
Mall,  once  iu  pleasant  company  by  chance, 

I wi»ht  that  you  for  company  would  dance, 

Which  you  refus'd,  and  said,  your  yeares  require, 

Now,  matrvndike,  both  manners  and  attire. 

Harrington.  Epigram  45.  book  it. 
Far  thee  the  soldier  bleeds,  the  matron  mourns, 

And  wasteful  war  in  all  its  fury  burns. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  vL 
She,  wretclied  matron,  forc’d  in  age  fur  lm-ad, 

To  strip  the  lwook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 

To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn, 

To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  mum ; 

She  only  left  of  nil  the  harmless  train. 

The  sail  historian  of  the  pensive  jdaln. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Village. 
Let  as  suppose,  then,  that  our  gracious  sovereign  was  sacrilegi- 
ously murdered  j his  exemplary  queen,  at  the  head  uf  the  matronage 
of  this  land,  murdered  iu  the  same  manner. 

Burke.  Works,  vol.  viii  p.  192.  On  a Regicide  Peace. 


Safe  in  the  bosom  of  a sylvan  scone, 

Amidst  projecting  shade*  of  varied  green, 

Like  some  fair  matron-farm  in  cypress  veil'd, 

1b  solitude  sweet  Yoder  lies  conceal'd  - 

Boyte.  Retirement. 

MATROSSES,  a term  now  obsolete,  but  once  em- 
ployed in  military  service  for  artillery  men  who  assisted 
in  loading,  tiring,  and  fpunging  great  puns.  They  car- 
ried muskets,  and  on  a march  formed  the  guard  of  the 
store-waggons  and  guns. 
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M ATR03-  In  French  matras  or  matera*  is  an  arrow  fora  cross- 
es. bow,  from  the  Latin  matura,  mataris,  a Gallic  javelin, 
MATTY  R ^'v*  Ca»ar,  De  Bel.  Gal.  i.  26.)  and  from  those 

. , ' / words  Thomson  unhesitatingly  deduces  our  mafross, 

which  bears  a widely  different  meaning.  In  Dutch 
mafro* e and  matroos  signify  an  able  seaman,  but  the 
transition,  if  we  refer  to  that  source,  is  no  less  violent 
than  in  the  one  above  mentioned. 

MATTER,  v.  Fr.  matte  re  ; It  materia  ; Sp. 
Ma'tter,  n.  materia;  Lat  materia  ; putamus 

Ma'tterlesr,  a roatre  did  materies,  quia  in  cor- 

Ma'ttery,  porum  rationc  se  mains  instar 

Mate'rial,  h abet.  Vossius.  Matter  is  ap- 

M ate 'rial,  it.  plied  to 

Materialism,  That  of  which  any  thing  is 
Mate'rialist,  formed  or  fashioned,  composed. 

Materiality,  constructed,  constituted  ; that 

Materialize,  which  is  subjected  or  supposed; 

MateRially,  met.  a subject,  an  object;  object 

Mate'riate,  in  view,  pursued  or  followed,  con- 

Materia'tion.  J templated,  considered  ; considered 
or  deemed,  esteemed  or  valued— as  worthy  of  pursuit,  of 
gaining,  acquiring,  or  possessing;  of  perceiving,  know- 
ing, or  understanding.  Also  applied  to  the  corrupt 
liquid  secreted  from  a sore  or  wound. 

To  matter ; to  form  such  corrupt  secretion.  To  be 
met.,  or  be  deemed,  considered,  or  esteemed  worthy  of 
pursuit,  of  value  or  weight,  of  moment  or  importance  ; 
to  import ; to  estimate  or  esteem  ; to  value. 

Material  is  used  literally,  and  also  met.  (thus)  per- 
taining to  the  matter  or  subject ; important,  momentous, 
weighty,  substantial,  essential. 

See  the  Quotations  from  Locke,  Clarke,  Stewart,  and 
Bel-sham,  for  certain  Philosophical  usages. 

And  if  thou  const  not  tvll«n  roe  anon. 

Yet  wol  I yeve  thee  tear*  for  to  eon 
A twelvemonth  and  a <Uy,  to  seek  and  for* 

An  answer  sutfiaant  in  this  aw tree. 

Chaucer.  The  Wtf  of  Bathes  Tale , T.  6492. 
•‘Certis,"  quod  they,  “ we  putlen  our  dedc,  and  all  oure  matere, 
and  cause,  ai  hotly  in  yourc  good  wilL*’ 

hi.  The  Trite  of  Slclihnu,  p.  118. 
—————  And  we  therefore 
I Jen  taught  of  that  was  written  tho, 

For  thy  good  ia,  that  we  also 
In  our  time  amonge  us  here 
Do  write  of  news  mine  malt  ere. 

(Sower.  Com f.  Atm.  The  Prologue,  p.  7. 

Ye  say  they  vnderetonde  it  in  an  allegory  sense,  and  pereeiued 
. well  that  bee  meant  not  of  hys  matertall  body  to  bee  eaten  with  their 
teeth. 

Tyndall.  ffbrkes,  fol.  460.  Exposition  rpon  the  6th  Ch.  of  John. 

I meane  not  his  matertall  eraser  that  ho  himself  dyed  ou,  hut 
a spirituall  croaan,  which  is  aduersatie,  tribulation,  worldly  depres- 
sion, &c. 

Frith.  fTorhet,  fol.  5.  Prefaee  to  the  Christian  Render. 

And  bring  him  in  materialities. 

Skelton.  The  Bake  of  Cohn  Clout. 
For  Scutari ua  and  Sagitta  were  men  vile  and  of  no  account,  neither 
mattered  it  where  they  liued. 

Satile.  Tacitus,  book  ili.  ch.  xvii.  fol.  161. 
Wi  ll  worthie  stock  from  which  the  branches  sprang, 

That  in  late  yeare*  so  fairo  a blossom  bare, 

As  thee,  O qnerne,  the  matter  of  my  song. 

Spmser.  Faerie  Qmrene,  book  iii.  can.  4. 
Concerning  the  material t of  seditions.  It  ia  a thing  well  to  be 
considered  : tor  the  surest  way  to  prevent  seditions  (if  the  times  do 
bears  it)  is  to  take  away  the  matter  of  them. 

Baton.  Essay  1 5.  p.  80.  Of  Seditions. 

J vi.  Away  with  your  mat/*rie  sentences,  Momut ; they  are  too 
grave,  and  wise,  for  this  meeting. 

Ben  Jonsom.  Poetaster,  act  iv.  SC.  4. 


— Som.limM,  MATTER. 

A poem,  of  no  grace,  weight,  art.  in  rimes,  v.  r - a . 

With  specious  places,  anil  being  humour'd  right, 

Mi  le  strongly  takes  the  people  with  deli^lit, 

A nd  better  slaves  them  there,  then  all  fine  noise 
Of  verse  meere  matterJesse,  and  tinkling  tuie*. 

Ben  Joason.  Horace.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 

They  religiously,  and  with  invocation,  brought  with  them  to  it,  a 
ceremonial  rwnquet,  materials  foe  sacrifice,  with  two  white  bulls, 
fiUettcd  OO  the  hums,  all  which  they  placed  under  the  oak. 

Seldcn.  Illustrations  of  Drayton's  1‘o/y-olUon,  SOUg  9. 

That  were  too  long  their  infinite  contents 
Here  to  record,  ne  much  matenaJl. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  1 0. 

Some  men  have  thought  of  a seveuth  way,  and  explicate  our 
praying  in  the  spirit  by  a mere  volubility  of  language ; which  indeed 
is  a direct  undervaluing  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ,  the  spirit 
of  manifestation  and  intercession;  and  ia  to  return  to  the  materiality 
and  imperfection  of  the  law. 

Taylor.  Sermon  2.  part  ii.  fol.  12. 

For  certain  it  it,  that  it  ia  more  difficult  to  make  gold  (which  i*»  ' 
the  most  ponderous  and  materials  amongst  metal  let)  of  other 
root* Urn,  less  jionderous,  anil  lesa  materials  than  (rice  versa)  to 
make  silver  of  lead,  or  quicksilver. 

Baron.  Natural  History,  Cent.  iv.  sec.  326. 

But  Botins  de  Boot,  physician  unto  Ridulphus  tlie  Second,  hath 
recompensed  this  defect,  and  in  his  tract,  de  Lapidtbus  et  Gemma, 
speaks  very  materially  hereof. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Fulyar  Erraurt,  book  il.  ch.  iii.  p,  77. 

Body  stands  for  a solid  extended  figured  substance,  whereof 
matter  is  but  a partial,  and  more  confused  conception,  it  seeming 
to  me  to  be  used  for  (lie  substance  and  solidity  of  body  without 
taking  in  its  extension  and  figure. 

Locke.  On  Human  Understanding,  book  iii.  eh.  x.  sec.  15. 

Matter  being  a divisible  substance,  consisting  always  of  sepa- 
rable, nay  of  actually  separate  amt  distinct  parts,  ’t»  plain,  that  un- 
leva  it  were  essentially  conscious,  in  which  case  every  particle  of 
matter  must  consiht  of  innumerable,  separate,  amt  distinct  con- 
sciousnesses, no  system  of  it  in  any  j-oesible  composition  or  division, 
can  be  any  individual  conscious  being. 

Clarke,  Boris,  vraL  iii.  fuL  730.  letter  to  Mr.  Do  dwell. 

The  soul,  therefore,  whose  power  of  thinking  is  undeniably  one 
individual  consciousness,  cannot  possibly  be  a materia/  substance. 

Id.  lb. 

I looked  upon  her  hand,  and  Boding  it  all  mattery,  lathed  it  with 
a decoction  of,  he.  Hiseman.  Surgery,  hook  i.  ch.  xvii. 

The  herpes  beneath  mattered  and  were  dried  op  with  the  common 
cputairlu.  U,  to. 

[Virgil  ha*  1 with  wonderful  art  and  beauty  materialised  (if  I may 
so  call  it)  a scheme  of  abstracted  notions,  and  clothed  the  most  nice, 
refined  conception*  of  philosophy  iu  sensible  images  aod  poetical 
representation*.  Tatter,  No.  1 15. 

By  this  meant  [the  invention  of  letters]  w*  materialise  our  ideas, 
and  make  tltcm  as  lasting  as  the  ink  and  paper,  their  vehicles. 

0'iwitwji,  No.  172. 

When  we  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  principle  which 
feel*  and  thinks  «ml  wills,  by  saying,  that  it  is  a mofmw/ substance, 
or  that  it  is  the  remit  of  material  organisation , we  impose  on  our- 
selves  by  words ; forgetting,  that  matter  us  well  as  mind  is  known 
to  in  by  its  qualities  and  attributes  alone,  and  that  we  are  totally 
ignorant  of  the  essence  of  either. 

Stewart.  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  Introduction,  part  i.  p.  5. 

My  aim  at  ev’ry  hour  * 

Is  to  lie  well  with  those  in  pow’r, 

Aud  my  material  point  of  view, 

Whoever**  in,  to  be  in  too. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost,  book  iv. 

By  the  sdverssrie*  of  the  hypothesis  of  twa/rria/irm  it  is  urged,  in 
a lc.lt v and  triumphnnt  tone,  that  the  known  essenfia)  properties  cf 
matter  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  perception  and  activity,  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  mind. 

Belsham.  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  ch.  xi.  tec.  I.  p.  334. 

The  materialists,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  though  with  sum* 
impropriety  of  expression,  maintain,  that  man  consists  of  one  uni- 
form substance,  the  object  of  the  sense*  ; and  that  perception,  with 
its  modes,  is  tho  result,  necessary  or  otherwise,  of  trie  orgauir<dkm 
of  the  brain.  M.  Ik. 
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MATTER.  Par  hail  not  thij  disorder'd  chao*  Ihwh  ; 

Had  not  thews  angel#  caus'd  it  by  thvir  mu ; 

31  AT-  Noe  had  cum  ported  earth,  nur  rock,  nor  stums, 

TUCK.  Nor  gross  materiality  been  known. 

> ^ i Myrom.  An  Epistle  to  a Gentleman  in  the  Tciitple. 

MATT1A,  iu  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen  tan- 
dria , ortler  Monogynia,  natural  order  Boragi/uts.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx  five-parted,  spreading ; corulia 
tubular,  funnel-shaped,  with  five  scales  as  long  as  the 
tube ; anthers  nrrow-shaped,  conniving ; style  longer 
than  the  stamens;  stigma  simple  ; seeds  winged. 

Two  specie.*,  natives  of  the  East  of  Europe. 
MA'TTIN,  adj.  T Fr.  matuies;  Jt.  mu l tine ; Sp. 

M v'ttin,  n.  ( matmet : pieces  ctl  horn  maititina. 

Ma'tutine,  I Lai.  matutinv*,  from  matuta ; a 

Ma'tutinal.  ' name  given  to  Aurora ; and  ma- 
tuta, from  mane,  ( optima  did  pan.)  See  Vossius. 

TJie  morning ; tlie  break  or  dawn  of  day ; the  be- 
ginning or  early  part  of  day. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Matin*,  officium 
honr  mntutinte,  tortus  the  third  Watch  of  the  Monastic 
day ; sc.  from  three  till  six  o’clock  a.  m. 
lu  diyrche  h«  «u  dcuout  y now,  m hyiu  »e  ssolde  non  dajf  abjdc, 
JmI  he  lie  hurtle  maw  & matyns  and  eucsoiL  & eebe  lyde. 

Jt.  Gloucester,  p.  369. 

They  toy  that  know#  hym  ; he  sayrib  non*  at  all,  neither  A/at- 
tins,  Kuansouge,  uor  Masse,  nor  commcth  at  no  churcbc,  but  eyther 
to  gate  air  talkc. 

S*r  Thomas  Afore.  TVnrket,  fol.  415.  Tke  Second  Part  of  the  Con- 
fnlaticm  of  Tyndall. 

And  crop-full  out  of  door  he  fling*, 

Et«  the  fint  cuck  tun  matin  rings. 

AltHua.  JJ Allegro,  L 1 14. 

Which  th*  only  sound 

Of  leave*  and  fuming  nil*,  Aurora’*  fan, 

I,ightty  dispers’d,  anil  the  shrill  malm  sung 
Of  turds  on  every  bough. 

Id.  Paradite  Lott,  book  t * 1.  7 . 

The  merry  lark#  her  mattins  sing*  aloft. 

Spenser.  F.pitMamion. 

Secondly,  according  as  the  *aid  stars  begin  eillier  to  shine  out  or 
bo  hidden  in  the  morning  Ltforw  the  sun  tie  up,  or  at  evening  after 
the  snnue  is  set,  they  be  said  1o  rise  and  goe  duwne,  and  thereupon 
are  named  mainline  or  vespertine,  oriental  I or  occidental!,  according 
as  the  one  or  the  other  liappeneth  unto  them  in  th«  twy-light,  morn- 
ing or  evening-  Certes,  when  they  are  to  be  scene  matmUne  nt 
vespertine,  it  must  he  at  th-  least  three  ipiaiter*  of  an  houre  either 
before  the  snnne  is  up,  or  after  he  is  downe : for  u it Ihu  that  spaco 
there  is  no  looking  after  them. 

Midland.  Plinie,  book  xviii.  ch.  XXT. 
He  turned  his  spouse  ere  maliirhe/l  was  rung, 

And  thus  his  morning  canticle  he  sung. 

Pope.  January  and  A Jay, 

■ - I.  .1..  ■ But  first  lo  him, 

Spring  of  all  charity,  who  gave  the  heart 
With  kindiy  sense  to  glow,  his  matin-song, 

Suj>criur  duty,  thus  lltc  sags  addrest. 

A/u/fet.  Amyntor  and  Theodora,  can.  2. 
Next  room  he  wak’d  her  with  a song ; 

“ Behold,”  he  said,  u the  new-boru  day, 

The  lark  his  mathn-p\ul  lias  rung, 

Arise,  my  lose,  and  come  away." 

Joyo.  The  Blackbirds.  An  Elegy, 
Nor  scorn’d  to  mark  the  sun  at  mnlint  due 
Stream  through  the  storied  windows*  holy  hue. 

/Carton.  Oh  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Males. 

Another  matutinal  r-xpnwkta  in  ancient  use  was — u Give  yon 
(»- r-  G«d>  K00*1  day,"  implying  a bop«  lhal  the  ilay  might  end'  ns 
Well  as  it  had  begun. 

Prytje.  Anecdotes  of  the  English  language,  p.  277. 

MATTOCK,  A.  S.  maltuc,  meolthc,  meotloc  i which 


Somner  calls  a trident,  a spade,  a shovel!,  a delving  MAT- 
toole,  a mattocke.  Miusitcw  derives  it  from  D.  met  TOCK. 
haecke,  with  hooke,  from  hacJtrn,  to  hack ; ridiculously,  mattrk 
says  Skinner,  who  proposes  A.  S.  meet,  moss,  or  any  . . 

low  herb,  and  tag-cn,  to  tug  or  pull,  because  it  (a  mat- 
lock)  pulls  or  tears  up. 

In  the  kyngrs  boost  ther  were  a fine  hundred  varieties,  w*  ma- 
tockes  and  axes  to  make  euyn  the  waies  Cur  the  caryage  to  pwsw*. 

Lard  Bernero.  Froutarl . Cnrnyde,  voL  ».  ch.  207.  p 244. 

For  feare  of  being  stifled  with  the  vapour  arising  from  thence, 
they  are  forced  to  giue  ouer  such  fire-wnrkes,  and  betake  themselves 
oftentimes  to  great  mattockes  and  pickaxes. 

Makevitl.  Apotogie,  book  iv.  ch.  t.  sect.  2.  Did.  353. 

Who  left  the  mattock,  and  the  s|uule, 

Ami,  in  the  relies  of  war  array’ll. 

In  their  rough  arms,  difiurting  took 
Their  heiplem  babes,  and  with  a luok 
Stern  anu  determin'd,  swore  to  see 
Thuaw  babes  no  more,  or  see  them  free. 

Churchill.  The  Duel  lid,  hook  ii. 

MATTRESS.  Sec  Mat. 


MATTUSCIUwEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Mono^ynia.  Generic  character : 
calyx  four-ported ; corolla  tunnel-shaped,  four-clefi ; 
seeds  four,  naked. 

One  species,  M.  hirruta,  native  of  Guiana. 


MATU'RE,  r. 

Mati:'*e,  adj. 

MATtr'BKLY, 

MATr'niTT, 

MATcnA^now, 

M a'ruiuTivr. 

Ripe,  perfect,  complete,  digested.  See  Immature. 


Fr.  mature;  It.  matura  ; Sp. 
maduro;  Lat.  matum*  (of  un- 
l certain  origin.)  Th8t  is  pmperly 
[ said  to  be  mature,  which  is  neither 
too  quick  or  early,  nor  too  slow 
or  late  : (Vosaius  :)  and  thus, 


Ma/untie  is  a mean  IstvHn  two  i xtreonities,  wherein  nothjnga 
Uckcth  or  cxrcdcth,  aiut  is  ia  such  a state,  that  it  may  neither 
eixrrase  nor  rtnny*»he  wiihout  losing*-  th#  ^.  nomination  of  motu- 
ntte.  Whan  tlw-y  (the  octc*  of  tnan)  be  doone  with  such#  nuxle- 
ration,  that  iiuthing  in  the  duing  may  la*  sene  superfluous  or  indiglt, 
we  say.  that  they  be  mahrroty  doene. 

Sre  Thamnt  Ely  of.  The  Qvvernomr,  bookL  ch.  xxii.  p.  6|. 


Tlie  smiles  covered  in  the  lime  and  anhv*  were  well  matured,  as 
aj  penred  both  ia  their  yelluwnniH  tuul  sweHness. 

Baron.  .\u fnral  History , Cent.  iv.  sec.  320. 
Which  image*  here  figur'd  in  this  wise, 

I leave  unto  your  more  mature  survey. 

Drmirl,  Uethcation  to  the  Tragedy  of  Phil, tat. 

— Thy  full  maturity 

Of  year*  and  wisdom,  that  discern  what  show*, 

W hat  art  and  colours  may  deceive  th#  eye, 

Secures  our  trust. 

Id.  A Pftnrgyric  to  the  King. 

Tlifl  same  pinseeil]  applyed  with  figs  is  on  excellent  maturatice, 
sod  npeni-th  all  i m post  formes. 

Holland.  J'tmir,  book  xx.  eh.  xxii. 


Maturation  is  scon  ia  lM)uors  and  fruits;  wherein  there  is  not 
desired,  nor  jirelended,  an  utter  conversion,  but  om-ty  an  alteration 
to  that  form,  which  is  must  sought,  for  man's  use;  as  iu  clarifying 
drinks,  ripening  of  fruits.  Ac. 

Macon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  TX.  sec.  S38. 

A*  in  the  body,  so  i a the  soul,  diseases  and  tumours  must  hivo 
their  due  tiuifurtilion  ere  there  can  lie  a perfect  cure. 

Hall.  Borh,  vol.  HL  fob  536.  The  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Yonr  lordship,  therefore,  may  properly  be  said  to  Howe  chosen  a 
retreat  and  not  to  have  chosvn  it  until  you  hwl  maturely  weighed 
the  oilvaiitagea  of  rising  higher  with  th#  h* raids  of  the  fall. 

Dry  dm.  Dedication  to  the  Georgia. 

But  this  I only  rcj-swl  hkdurirally,  till  further  oborrvation  sliaU 
diseorer.  whether  these  a re  diamonds  not  yet  fully  ripe,  and  capable 
of  gruwitig  harder  by  furth.T  maturation. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  453.  Of  the  Intestine  Motions  of  the 
Particles  of  Quiescent  Solid*. 
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MATURE.  The  heat  could  never  be  greater  than  now  it  a at  our  IOlh  of 
— March,  nr  the  11  lb  of  September,  and  thrntfun  not  sufficient  to 
MAU  G RE.  bring  their  fruits  ami  grain  to  maturity. 

■ r - -■  liny.  Of  ike  CWdfwa,  port  iL  p,  229. 

At  rolling  years  matur'd  Itii  age, 

He  flourish'd  Ixdd  and  simrsy  as  his  hire; 

While  the  mild  passions  in  his  breast  assuage 
The  fiercer  flames  of  his  maternal  fire. 

Smollett.  Ode  to  Independence. 

— II  is  deep  and  piercing  eye 

Look'd  wisdom,  and  mature  sedatenew  weigh'd 
To  duubtful  counsels. 

Hamilton.  Of  the  Thisllc.  The  Episode. 

MATUTA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Brachyurotu 
Crustacea. 

Generic  character.  Shell  somewhat  rounded,  and 
furnished  on  each  side  with  an  elongate  spine;  the 
antennte  short ; tlie  posterior  legs  compressed,  all  in- 
serted on  the  same  horizontal  line,  and  (except  the  an- 
terior)  terminated  by  a swimming  joint. 

The  type  is  M.  victor,  Fubricius.  Leach,  Zoological 
Miscellany,  vol.  iii.  p.  12.  pi.  cxxvii.  Found  in  the 
Indian  and  New  llolland  seas.  About  six  species. 

MAUDLIN  is  the  name  of  a plant,  Herba  Mag- 
dalenet,  and  used  as  an  adjective,  is  a corruption  of 
Magdalen,  (which  Sir  Thomas  More  writes  Matcdleyne,) 
who  is  depictured  with  eyes  wet  and  swelled  with  tears; 
and  is  applied — when  the  eyes  are  watery,  and  the 
countenance  swollen,  with  sottishness. 

Sir  Kdmonbury  find,  in  woful  nine, 

Leads  up  the  show,  mad  milks  their  maudlin  eye*. 

Dryden.  1‘njuyu*  to  the  Royal  Brothers. 

The  maudlin  hero,  like  a puling  boy 
Robb’d  of  his  play tiling.  on  the  plains  of  Troy 
llad  never  blubber'd  at  Petruclu*  tomb. 

Churchill.  The  Tima. 

MAUGRE,  Fr.  maulgrt,  i.  e.  malgrl ; It.  maL 
grado } Sp.  mat  grado;  male  gratum,  not  at  nil  grate- 
ful or  agreeable  ; for  gre  and  grado  (says  Skinner)  are 
manifestly  from  gratum.  Minshew  notices  a common 
expression,  In  spight  of  his  nose.  See  the  Quotation 
irom  Robert  of  Gloucester. 

In  spight  of  their  hearts,  against  their  wills,  whether 
they  will  or  no.  Cotgrave. 

Spenser  says,  book  ii.  ch.  v,  st.  12.,  Maulgre  her 
spight,  i.e.  fortune;  by  which  he  appears  to  mean, 
(Spight  on  her  spight.) 

Ac  )-oru  >e  emperoor,  >al  **)»>«  com,  y hot*  Theodos© 
Maaimkn  «u  *e»e  j Jaw  mayrei  j»  none. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  94. 

Kct°*>  was  an  obhes,  out  of  her  hou*  hod 
JIaugre  hire  will  in  bordoai  his  li£e  with  hir  lad. 

R.  Brunos,  p.  S8. 


Rather  would*  we  nod  earnestly  entreat*  him,  that  as  oft  as  we  MAUfi&F 
wander  a wrong*  way*  from  byra,  lie  would*  (draw  we  aeuer  so  _ 
faat©  backward)  by  sharpe  correction  mayry  o ur  minde  brvae  v«  Uirvn 
Into  the  right  way  again.  J 6 . _ , 

Sir  Thomas  More,  f for  in,  foL  13GC.  A Tnvtyce  r*pm i the 
Taisya*. 

" Then  tell,"  quoth  Blandamour,  " and  feare  no  blame  • 

Tell  what  thou  •aw'st,  maulare  whoeo  it  henree.”  ’ 

Spenser,  then*  (Juecnc,  book  ir.  can.  1. 

U ntill  that  Talus  had  bis  pride  ropiest, 

Aud  forced  him,  maulyrt,  it  up  to  rear. 

Id.  16.  book  v.  can.  1. 

He  shall  (mature)  be  forced  tn  confess*,  that  either  there  were 
never  trio  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England  (which  ho  dares  not 
say)  or  else  that  they  are  still  our*. 

Hall.  Works,  rol.  i.  foL  707.  The  Honour  of  the  Married  Cleryie. 

MAU  KIN.  See  Malkin. 

MAUL.  See  Mall. 

MAUN  D,  n.")  A.  S.  mand ; Fr.  mande,  manne. 

Ma'undy,  n.  ) Open  basket  or  pannier  having  han- 
dle* ; Dutch  mande ; from  the  Lat.  matins ; q.  d.  a 
Aand-baskct ; others  from  mandere,  to  eat,  because  eat- 
ables were  usually  carried  in  it  Skinner  prefers  the 
former. 


And  put  them  in  a maUde  and  bryngc  them  in  the  mounds  w<  the 
oxe  and  the  ii  mm  men, 

Bible , Anns  1551.  Ennius,  cknii. 

Take  the  first  of  all  the  frul*  of  the  erthe,  which*  thou  hast 
brought  in  cute  of  the  Undo  that  the  Lord  thy  Clod  gcueth  the,  and 
put  11  into  a maudr,  and  go  vnto  the  pince  which*?  the  Lonie  thy 
God  shall  choac  to  make  tus  name dwel  there. 

fd.  Prut,  ch.  m. 

A thousand  favours  from  a mrrrmd  she  drew 
Of  amber,  crodal,  and  of  Utbh-d  jot. 

Which  one  by  one  site  iu  a river  thn-w. 

Upon  whose  wtvpiug  mar  gent  the  vw  set 

Skaksprarr.  A Loner's  Complaint 
So  ridut  he  mounted  on  the  market  day. 

Upon  a straw  stufft  pannel  all  tho  way, 

W rth  a mound  charg'd  with  htnwhold  merchandise. 

Hull.  Satire  2.  book  iv, 

Mai’TO,  t.  To  maunder , Skinner  says,  is  to 

Ma'under,  v.  V murmur,  parum  dfjlexo  sernnt,  from 
Ma'under,  n.J  the  Fr.mattdire : (Lat.  mah-dicere ;) 
Scrcnius  from  the  Sw.  mana,  ciere , provocare , (i.  e.  the 
A.  S.  man -tan.)  But  it  is  very  probably  merely  a "con- 
sequential usage  of  maund,  a basket,  intending, 

To  bear  or  carry  the  basket,  the  beggar's  basket  to 
receive  the  dole  of  charity;  hence,  to  beg.  Aud  to 
maunder. 

To  use  the  speech,  or  mode  of  speech,  customary 
with  beggars;  their  whine  or  mutter,  either  of  solicita- 
tion or  discontent : hence  to  whine  or  mutter,  to  grum- 
ble or  complain.  Mr.  Grose  says, 

**  Maundy , abusive,  saucy.  Ilcnce  maundering. 
Glouc.” 


That  gift*  nought  to  prayse-n  is 
That  mu  youvth  manger  his. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rote,  p.  138. 

That  maulyre  where  ah*  wall  or  none, 

Myn  herie  is  euenuo  in  one, 

8a  that  I can  nuae  other  chine, 
m But  whether  that  1 winne  nr  lose, 

1 mote  hir  loven  till  I deyc. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  i.  p.  27. 

It  were  better  nought  begunne. 

Than  take  a thyng  without  true 
Whichc  thou  mint  after  nr«U-«  leue, 

And  yet  hatie  mauyre  forth  with  all. 

Id.  Jl>.  book  v.  p.  172, 


P.  C*.  - 1 ~ A rogwe, 

A very  canter,  I sir,  on*  that  wounds 
Vpon  the  pad. 

Ben  Junta*.  The  Staple  af  AnrW,  act  it.  sc.  5. 

Hm.  Thou  art  «ho*en,  venerable  Clause, 

Our  king  and  lorcraigo  : monarch  o’  th’  maamdrrt. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Bey  fur's  Bush,  act  ii.ee,  1. 

Duvtr.  Beg,  Beg,  and  keep  constables  walking,  wear  out  stock* 
and  whipcord,  maunder  for  hutter-milk. 

Id.  Thierry  and  Theodora/,  act  r.  sc.  1. 

The  maundering*  of  discontent  are  like  the  voyee  and  I'ehavionr 
of  a swine,  who,  when  he  feel*  it  rain,  runs  gmmbbnr  about,  and, 
by  that,  indeed,  discover*  his  nature,  but  doee  not  avoid  the  vtwrrn. 

South.  Sermon,  vol.  vii.  p 994. 
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MAUN.  MAUNDY.  This  word  is  applied  by  our  old  writers 
DY.  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  command  which 

— Christ  pave  to  his  disciples  for  the  commemoration  ot 

tavia"  his  Supper.  Spelman, however,  thinks  that  Maundy- 
Thursday,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  the  comrnaund 
x vvas  given,  may  be  so  called  from  mandc,  a basket, 
(see  ante,)  baskets  being  formerly  brought  on  that 
day  to  receive  the  charitable  donations  of  the  King. 

See  the  Miscellaneous  notice  under  Lent. 

In  hi*  weorw!  part*-,  he  tiealeth  the  msmnJye  of  Climt  with  hia 
aporflca  xpon  the  shrine  Thursday,  wherin  our  Saviour  usually  dyd 
institute  the  bleated  aacnOMt,  aud  therein  very  he  gnue  hjl  owne 
TerjfS  fi«*he  mod  bloude  to  hy*  tweluo  flpo«^k•*- 

Str  Thomas  More,  IVvrkrt,  fid.  103S.  The  Ausuwere  to  the  Poy- 
toned  Bake,  Sfc.  Preface. 

Fur  vnt«*  those  worde*  hn  puttclh  anil  forthwith  ioioeth,  the  re- 
heraing  of  hia  biller  paatioi),  l^itynning  with  hia  manndy,  and 
therein  hi*  humble  wea»l*yn^e  uf  hit  disciple*  feet*. 

Id.  lb,  fol.  1305,  A Treat  ice  r ppvm  the  Patsy  on. 

The  myiwU)  and  expoaitinn  of  the  old  douctour*  rppoo  the  wordea 
of  Christo*  mawndey. 

Frith.  Market,  fol.  125.  col.  2.  Tile  of  the  Chapter. 

Tlial  b to  say  he  admitted  hyin  (sailh  S.  Austc)  vntn  the  inaum- 
dye  wherein  he  did  betake  and  deliuer  s ufo  the  disciplen  y*  figure  of 
hi*  body  and  bloud.  Id.  lb.  fob  127.  col.  1. 

MAURANDIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia , order  jln^iotpcrmia,  natural  order  Scro- 
phularitr.  Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted;  co- 
rolla bell-fihaped,  unequal ; filaments  callous  at  the 
base  ; capsules  two,  united,  compressed,  two- celled,  one 
of  the  ceils  unequal ; seeds  muricated. 

One  species,  M.  scan  dens,  an  elegant  climbing  shrub. 
Native  of  Mexico. 

Name,  MAURITANIA,  or  Mauretania,  as  it  is  spelled  on 

most  ancient  coins  and  monuments,  (Grutcr,  Inscript. 
p.  402,  482.)  was  the  North-Western  portion  of 
ancient  Africa,  and  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  Afflwri,  or  Maurusii:  the  latter  being  the 
appellation  given  to  them  by  the  Greeks,  the  former 
that  by  which  they  were  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
which  they  assumed  themselves.*  (Strabo,  xvii.  3.  2.) 

Boundaries.  Their  Country  extended  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
River  Mulucha,  Motochath,  or  Matra , still  called 
MulAajah  by  the  Moors.  Its  Southern  boundaries 
were  the  river  Sala  (now  Salk)  and  Mount  Atlas 
(D’Anville,  Gcogr.  Anc.  iii.  108.)  It  therefore  nearly 
coincided  with  the  modern  Kingdom  of  Fex.  (F&s.) 

Dirivioa*.  Under  the  Roman  Emperors,  the  limits  of  Mauritania 
were  extended;  and  Juba  the  younger,  having  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  from  whom  he  received  his  King 
dom,  given  the  name  of  Caxarca  to  lot,  the  East- 
ern part  of  his  territory  was  called  Mauretania  Cetsaricn- 
m,  and  the  Western  Tingilana,  from  their  respective 
Capitals,  Cctsarea  and  Tingis,  when  Claudius  reduced  the 
whole  to  the  condition  of  a Roman  Province.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  Tingitana  was  considered  ns  a Province  of  Spain, 
and  called  Hitpania  Transfretana , while  the  remainder 
of  Mauritania  was  subdivided  into  two  Districts, 
Cttsariensis  and  Sitifensis. 

TingiUna.  Tingitana,  or  Mauritania  Proper,  anciently  formed 


• The  Greek  wont  ^suiy,  which  signifies  “ obscure,  dark,  and 
weak/'  has  >wn  assigned  by  Grammarians  as  the  origin  of  tlu* 
name ; but  it  is  more  prol»hlc  that  the  significant  term  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  proper  name ; **  MaurmiuV'  might,  perhaixs,  be 
sul-siKpiently  adopted  to  avoid  the  arniujjmty  occaaioaed  by  the  use 

of  Msurut. 


the  territories  of  two  independent  Princes,  Boguses,  MAURI 
or  Bogus  on  Uic  West,  and  Bocchus  on  the  East;  ^ TANIA. 
(Plin.  v.  2.)  but  they  were  united,  uuder  Juba  the 
younger,  by  Augustus,  together  with  a large  part  of 
Numidia,  and  though  long  subject  to  the  Romans, 
were  little  known  to  them  or  the  Greeks  beyond  the 
coasts.  Hence  the  extravagant  reports  of*  the  marvel- 
lous objects  abounding  even  on  the  coast  of  Libya, 

(Strabo,  xvii.  3.3.)  and  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
hints  respecting  the  interior  given  by  Pliny  and  later 
Roman  authors.  “ The  Maurusii ,”  says  Strabo,  (xvii.  Jjaun> or 
3.  4. 7.)  **  are  a numerous  and  wealthy  Libyan  people.  Moor*- 
The  greater  purl  of  them  even  to  this  day  lead  a wan- 
dering life.  They  pride  themselves  on  their  attention 
to  dress;  curling  their  hair,  encouraging  the  growth  of 
their  beards,  wearing  golden  ornaments,  cleaning 
their  teeth  and  paring  their  nails.  You  seldom  see 
them  touch  each  other  when  they  meet  in  their  walks, 
lest  their  head-dress  should  be  deranged.  They  gene- 
rally fight  with  spears  on  horseback,  using  ropes  for 
bridles,  and  riding  without  saddles ; but  they  have 
swords  also.  Their  foot  soldiers  shield  themselves  with 
targets  made  of  elephants’  hides,  and  are  clad  in  the 
skins  of  lions,  panthers,  and  bears,  which  also  serve 
them  for  beds.  They  and  their  neighbours,  the  Mas - 
siesyli,  and,  for  the  most  part,  all  the  Libyans  in  gene- 
nil,  arc  equipped  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  alike  in 
other  respects,  using  small  but  swift  and  docile  horses, 
manageable  even  with  a switch.  Their  horses  have 
collars  of  wood  or  hair,  to  which  the  rein  is  fastened,  on 
their  necks.  Some  follow  like  dogs  without  being  led. 

Their  shield  is  round,  small,  and  made  of  leather,  their 
lance  short  and  broad  ; they  wear  no  girdle,  and  have 
frill  tunics ; a skin,  as  was  said  before,  serves  them  for  a 
cloak  and  breast-plate.  Some,”  he  afterwards  observes, 

“ say  that  the  Maurusii  are  Indians,  and  came  hither 
with  Hercules;”  whence  it  is  plain  that  they  were  not 
Negroes;  (whom  the  Ancients  called  Ethiopians;)  and  it 
appears  from  what  he  says  a little  above  that  the  Pha- 
rttsii  and  Nigretes  were  separated  from  the  Maurusii  by 
a wide  extent  of  desert.  This  description,  as  well  ns 
the  other  circumstances  just  noticed,  shows  how  little 
the  natives  of  Mauritania  have  changed  in  the  lapse  of 
eighteen  centuries ; and  when  the  account  given  by  Strabo 
is  compared  with  Dr.  Oudney’s  and  Captain  Lyon's  de- 
scription of  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  Tawkrik, 
who  occupy  the  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Sahrk.  or  Great  Desert,  the  identity  of  the  two  nations 
will  hardly  be  doubted,  especially  when  it  is  added,  that 
almost  all  the  names  of  places  in  ancient  Africa  can  easily 
be  traced  to  the  Shilhah,  orErtanah,  spoken  by  all  their 
Tribes.  “This  Country,”  says  Pomponius  Mela,  (i.  5.) 

“ is  ignoble,  possessed  of  scarcely  any  thing  illustrious, 
and  more  distinguished  for  its  soil  than  its  inhabitants, 
whose  indolence  has  sunken  it  into  obscurity.”  The 
land  near  the  Western  coast  he  describes  (iii.  20.)  os 
being  so  fertile,  as  in  some  places  to  produce  grain 
spontaneously.  The  productiveness  of  the  whole,  its 
vast  forests,  excellent  timber,  ond  singular  plants  and 
animals,  arc  also  extolled  by  Strabo ; (xvii.  3.  4.)  but  his 
authorities  hail  evidently  been  deceived  by  fabulous 
accounts,  and  believed  that  peculiarities,  which  are 
found  only  in  the  Southern  regions,  belonged  to  the 
whole  of  Mauritania. 

Sala  (now  Sale,  or  Salk,  in  34°  5r  North  and  6°  42'  SM. 
36"  West)  was  the  last  place  on  the  Western  coast  known 
to  the  Romans,  and  the  frontier  town  on  that  side.  At 
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some  distance  to  the  North-East  was  the  mouth  of  the 
Subur,  still  called  Sebrl,  or  Subri,  the  largest  river  on 
/ that  coast.  Banana,  placed  by  Ptolemy  at  a distance 
from  the  sea,  D’Anville,  (iii.  108.)  on  the  authority  of 
an  ancient  Itinerary,  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  site 
of  Ma’mdrah  Belli,  about  half-way  between  Mchediyynh 
and  El-'Arilsh  (vulgd  Laroche.)  The  stream,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  that  town  is  placed,  still  bears  the 
name  of  Lukkoe,  or  Ulkus,  apparently  a corruption  of 
Lexus ; El- ’ArtUsh,  therefore,  must  be  on  or  near  the  site 
of  Li.zut,  (Lis,  Lins , or  Lynx,)  which  became  a Roman 
Colony  under  Claudius.  (Plin.  Hitt.  Nat.  v.  I.)  It  was 
celebrated  in  Fabulous  History  as  the  residence  of  An- 
taeus, and  the  scene  of  his  contest  with  Hercules.  In 
its  neighbourhood,  likewise,  were  the  Gardens  of  the 
Hesperides,  on  on  island  in  on  estuary  of  the  sea ; they 
consisted  in  Pliny's  time  merely  of  a grove  of  wild 
olives  adorned  with  an  altar  to  Hercules.  On  a bay  to 
the  North-East  of  Lixus,  was  Zilit,  the  name  of  which 
is  still  preserved  in  AzU4,  called  by  Europeans  Arrilla. 
Further  to  the  North  was  the  promontory  which  forms 
the  North-Western  extremity  of  Africa,  where  the  coast 
takes  a direction  nearly  due  East  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Hercules.  (Prelum  Hercules.)  This"  promon- 
i tory  was  called,  from  its  luxuriant  vineyards,  Ampetusia 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Colta,  or  Coles,  (Kwmy,  Ptol. 
Geogr.  iv.  1.  at  Kwreit,  Strabo  xvii.  3.  2.)  a name  of 
the  same  import,  by  the  Africans.  (Mela,  i.  5.)  Its 
modern  name,  Cabo  de  Esportal,  is  probably  derived 
from  the  abundance  of  rushes  on  its  shores.  A little  to 
the  East  of  this  headland  was  Tingis,  near  the  site  of 
the  modem  Tanjah,  (called  by  us  Tangier*,)  which  lies 
Eastward  of  the  ancient  town.  (D’Anville,  iii.  106.) 
Coles,  or  Ampelusia,  is  considered  by  Strabo  (xvii.  3.2.) 
m the  Western  extremity  of  Mount  Atlas,  called  Dyria, 
or  Dyrin,  (Duran  in  Arabic,)  by  the  natives.  It  tra- 
verses Mauritania,  he  observes,  from  that  promontory 
to  the  Syrtes,  and  is  inhabited  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  by  the  Ga?tulians,  the  largest  of  the  ld- 
bvan  nations.  Seven  remarkable  mountains  between 
! tingis  and  Abyla,  called  the  Seven  Brothers  by  the 
Ancients,  appear  to  be  the  Jebel  Musa  of  the  Arabs. 
Beyond  them  is  the  Promontory  of  Abyla,  project- 
ing into  the  sea  as  if  to  meet  the  opposite  and 
corresponding  rock  of  Caipe.  (Gibraltar.)  These  are 
f the  well-known  Columns  of  Hercules,  whence  the  Strait 
received  its  name.  Both  are  lofly  and  nearly  insulated 
mountains  connected  with  the  main  land  by  an  isthmus. 
On  that  to  the  South  of  Abyla  was  Septum,  or  Septa,  a 
fortress  erected  probably  in  the  Vth  or  Vlth  century ; its 
name,  pronounced  Sebtan  by  the  Arabs,  who  have  no  p 
in  their  language,  has  been  changed  into  Ceuta  by  the 
Spaniards.  Sagalh,  now  Tetw&n,  Tanialonga,  now 
Tarkah,  a remarkable  strip  of  land,  and  Parietine , pro- 
bably Velez  de  Go  in  era,  (Ghomarah,)  are  places  noticed 
by  Ptolemy  to  the  West  rtf  Cabo  de  Tres  Forcas,  the  an- 
cient Rusadir.  The  town  bearing  that  name  was  pro- 
bably on  the  site  of  Melilah : it  is  pieced  on  a point  of  land 
South-East  of  the  promontory,  and  not  far  from  the  en- 
trance of  an  extensive  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
river  Mulucha,  or  Molochath,  enters  the  im  and  forms 
the  Eastern  boundary  of  Mauretania  Tingitana. 

Mauretania  Ctciaritnsis,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
nearly  corresponded  with  the  modern  State  of  Algiers, 
and  the  Gharb,  or  Maghrib-el-ausah  (the  Middle  West) 
of  the  Arabs.  It  is  more  fertile  and  was  better  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  Tingitana;  Mount 
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Atlas,  however,  was,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  the  MAURI, 
boundary  of  their  knowledge  Southward,  and  there  is  TANIA, 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  ever  crossed  the  Sahrk, 
or  Great  Desert.  Calaa , perhaps  the  place  called  Kal’at- 
el-wfid  (River  Castle)  by  the  Arabs,  on  live  Eastern 
bank  of  the  Muluyah,  is  the  first  place  in  this  Province 
noticed  by  the  ancient  Geographers : Siga,  the  Capital  of  Siga. 
Syphax  before  he  conquered  Cirta,  appears  to  have  been  Nriwaa 
replaced  by  the  modem  Nedrdmah.  It  was  at  a small 
distance  from  a remarkable  promontory,  Cape  Meta-  Mctngo- 
goniura,  (Mrrayawiv,  Strabo,  xvii.  3.  6.  Mfuvyvr/m,  nium. 
Ptolem.  iv.  1.)  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  be  the  cape  CL  Hone, 
called  Hone  in  Shaw’s  Maps.  Portus  Dnini  is  Marsa-1- 
keblr,  (the  Great  Port,)  near  Oran.  (Wnhrfn.)  Portus  Portus 
Magnus  is  a bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  Arzlu,  (i.  c.  Magnus. 
Arxiu,)  a name  bearing  some  resemblance  to  Arsenaria, 
a Roman  Colony ; but  that  town  appears  to  have  been 
considerably  further  to  the  East.  Murustaga,  which 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  Arabian  name  of  Mustaghiinim, 
was  not  lar  West  of  the  River  Chinalaph,  the  largest  R.  China, 
stream  in  that  part  of  Africa.  It  is  now  called  Shclef.  I»ph. 

The  whole  of  this  coast  was  occupied  by  Roman  Colo- 
nies,  of  which  Cartenna  (Kap-n'vrat,  Ptolem.)  and 
Catarea  were  the  most  considerable.  The  former  is 
now  called  Tennes  ; the  former,  anciently  named  Tol,  Iol. 
was  embellished  by  the  younger  Juba,  who  made 
it  his  Capital,  and  called  it  Casarea  in  honour  of  Au-  Cnarea. 
gustus.  I cesium  has  been  replaced  by  Shershrfl  ; 

Tefesdd,  on  the  bend  of  the  Meraa-f  annish,  is  the  indent 
Tipeua.  Algiers  (Al-jez6Tr,  i.  e.  the  islands)  is  r.  mo- 
dern town  long  posterior  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

Rusipisir,  a promontory,  and  Rusazus,  a (own  some- 
what to  the  East  of  it,  seem  both  to  contain  the  Punic 
term  rus,  (r&sh  in  Hebrew,)  ahead.  The  riveT  Zeitftn, 
or  Yisser,  is  probably  the  Serbetes ; D’Anville  thinks  R-  Yiuer. 
Burj,  at  the  foot  of  the  iron  mountains,  is  the  ancient  j*^®*®**  oc 
Tubusuptus  and  Tedles  Solder.  The  mouth  of  the  Scrbc*- 
Audits,  now  Samma,  was  near  Buj&ych  ; and  Jijel,  called 
Gigin  by  sailors,  is,  almost  unaltered,  the  ancient  Igil- 
gilts,  not  very  far  West  of  the  Amptaga,  which  formed  R-  Amp. 
the  Eastern  boundary  of  Mauretania  Casariensis.  M{?M* 

In  the  interior  the  most  remarkable  towu  was  Siti/S,  Sttifi.  • 
still  called  Setif,  a little  to  the  South-East  of  Buj&yah,  Sctif. 
and  nearly  in  latitude  36°.  It  was  once  the  Capital  of 
a district  named  from  it  The  vast  salt-marsh,  El  Shatt,  Salim*, 
contiguous  to  the  plains  of  Zdb,  is  evidently  the  Satinet  ^ Sllut‘ 
Nitbonenses ; and  Tubnah,  to  the  North-East  of  it, 
is  the  ancient  Thubuna.  Malliana  is  now  called 
Meliyinah,  and  Sucrubar,  Zuchabar,  or  Sugabar  is  the 
modern  Zukk&r.  The  Ancorariut  Mont , crossed  by  Aacorarioa 
Count  Theodosius,  (Ammianus  Marcel lin us,  xxix.  25.)  Man*, 
is  the  modem  Wdnsherts.  Minoh  preserves  its  an-  ^,a[BC*h** 
event  name  ; Tagadcmt  recalls  the  Gadaum  Castra  of  * 
Ammianus,  and  Regia  (the  Palace)  is  placed  by  a Rrgia*. 
Roman  Itinerary  on  the  site  of  Tlemsen.  (Telems&n.)  Tlem**n. 
The  expedition  of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  which  first  led 
the  Romans  across  Mount  Atlas,  seems  to  have  com- 
menced on  the  Eastern  side  of  Mauritania,  though  the 
place  in  which  it  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  (Nat.  Hist.  v.  1.) 
and  the  apparent  resemblance  of  some  modem  names 
to  those  mentioned  by  him  and  Solinus,  made  IXAn- 
ville  suppose  that  the  river  Gtr  runs  at  no  great  distance 
South-East  of  Fez. 

D’Anville,  Gcographie  Ancienne ; Celfarii,  Geogr. 

Antiqua;  Strabo,  Plinii  Naturalis  Histor. ; Host, 

Marokot ; Idris! , Gcographia  Nubiensis ; Shaw, 

Travels. 
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AlAl'HI*  MAURITIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
TU.  Dioecia.  order  Octandria,  natural  order  Palma:.  Ge- 
— neric  character : male  flower,  calyx  cup-shaped,  slightly 
^tVus!  three-toothed ; corolla,  petals  three : female  flower, 
v _ drupe  one-seeded,  imbricated. 

~ One  species,  M.Jlexuosa,  a lofty  Palm-tree  with  tan- 
shaped  fronds,  native  of  Surinam. 

MAURITIUS,  a small  Island  in  the  Indian  Oceau, 
lying  between  193  56'  and  2lP  30*  South,  and  57°  17' 
and  bT°  47'  East,  to  the  North-East  of  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  is  nearly  elliptical  in  form,  and  measures  about 
12  leagues  from  North  to  South,  and  10  from  East  to 
West ; its  circumference,  exclusive  of  the  sinuosities  of 
the  shore,  scarcely  exceeds  60  miles.  Its  coasts  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  beset  with  dangerous  reels ; and 
it  has  only  two  good  ports,  one  of  which  cannot  be  kept 
clear  without  continual  labour  and  expense.  The  whole 
Volcanic.  Island  may  be  considered  as  an  extinct  volcano. 

Rising  in  many  places  abruptly  from  the  sea,  in  others 
by  an  ascent  more  or  less  gradual,  to  the  declivities 
which  form  the  boundary  of  the  central  tract,  thesnr&ce 
of  the  country  is  no  where  completely  level ; though 
some  districts  on  the  Northern  and  Western  coasts  are 
called  plains,  and  the  high-lands  in  the  centre  form  a 
table-laud,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  Island  is  extremely 
rugged  and  mountainous.  Tike  central  plain  is  con- 
jectured, by  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  (i.  212.)  to  have 
been  anciently  the  crater  of  a vast  volcano,  filled  up  by 
the  falliug  in  of  its  sides,  and  altered  in  its  form  by 
earthquakes,  the  Central  peak  ( Pi  Ion  du  Milieu  iU 
Vide)  being  the  last  veut  of  the  expiring  fires.  This 
table-land  is  thickly  wooded,  although  from  200  to  250 
toises  (1260  to  1G00  feet)  above  the  level  of  like  sea, 
ami  in  the  midst  of  it  rises  the  oouical  and  pointed 
sugar-loaf  hill,  which  derives  its  name,  just  mentioned, 
from  its  central  position.  The  abruptness  of  the  descent 
into  this  central  level,  as  well  as  the  lakes  and  morasses 
with  which  it  abounds,  are  favourable  to  M.  Boo's 
hypothesis  ; but  the  deep  beds  of  compact  and  basaltic 
lava,  sometimes  retaining  their  prismatic  forms,  which 
appear  on  the  sides  of  the  ravines,  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  former  existence  of  a volcano,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  conformation  of  the  Island.  The 
rugged  belt  already  noticed,  forms  in  some  places  cou- 
Moontsins.  siderable  groups  of  mountains,  partial  larly  on  the 
North-West  side,  where  the  peak  called  Le  Ponce 
(Thumb)  branches  out  into  several  lofty  ridges,  over- 
looking North-West  and  South-East,  where  a similar 
cluster  of  peaks  and  ridges  form  the  Northern  boundary 
of  the  Grand  PorL  (Great  Harbour.)  The  Piton  du 
QuartUr  du  Rempart,  (Rampart  Peak,)  iu  the  North, 
and  those  de  la  Riviere  Noire , (Black  River,)  and  de 
la  Sacane,  (Savanna  Peak,)  in  the  South,  are  similar 
elevations,  which  with  several  o there  present  command- 
ing positions,  ami  give  rise  to  some  of  the  many  streams 
by  which  the  valleys  beneath  them  are  watered. 

Lakes  ami  The  lakes  and  morasses,  os  before  observed,  are 
riven.  principally  in  the  table-land,  and  arc  cither  traversed  by 
rivers  or  give  rise  to  them.  The  Grand  Batsin  is  a 
circular  fresh-water  basin,  about  half  a mile  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  steep,  rocky  banks,  in  tile  most  elevated 
part  of  the  central  tract.  It  is  the  parent  of  several 
streams,  which  flow  into  the  sea.  About  six  miles,  and 
nearly  due  North  of  it,  is  the  Mareaux  Paconas  or 
Vaoois,  (Vakesit  Morass,)  named  from  the  vakwks,  or 
Pandanus  uhha,  (Bory,  ii.  3.)  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a vast  swamp,  (an*  veritable 


tourbiere,  Bon-,  i.  236.)  of  some  hundred  acres,  through  MAITU- 
which  several  small  streams  pass,  and  in  the  centre  of  TIL'S, 
which  there  is  a lake  about  a mile  long,  and  more  than 
twenty  fathoms  deep.  Its  most  remarkable  productions 
ure  crayfish  and  gigautic  eels,  sometimes  twenty  feet 
long.  The  principal  rivers  rise  near  the  foot  of  the 
Piton  du  Milieu.  Those  on  the  West  form  a united 
stream  under  the  name  of  the  Great  River,  (la  Grande 
Riviere,)  and  flow  into  an  arm  of  the  sea  by  the  Sandy 
plains,  (Plaines  aux  Sable,)  a little  to  the  South-West  of 
Port  Louis : those  running  to  the  East  form  the 
morasses  called  the  Three  islands,  (Lea  Irois  Hots,) 
beyond  which  they  discharge  their  waters  into  a bay 
North-East  of  the  Great  Harbour.  The  Tamarind  and 
Rampart  Rivers,  (RiviSrc*  du  Tamarin  et  du  Rempart,) 
which  flow  into  like  Bait  du  Tamarin,  are,  as  is  the 
case  with  several  other  streams  iu  the  Island,  mere 
brooks,  in  the  dry  and  overwhelming  torrents  in  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  first  forms  a variety  of  beautiful 
cascades  in  its  passage  over  the  cliffs  and  rocky  ledges 
across  which  it  makes  its  way  to  the  sea. 

The  heat,  which  continues  from  November  to  April  Climate, 
with  little  intermission,  is  almost  insuflc  ruble  oil  the 
coast,  but  so  much  tempered  on  the  upper  districts  by 
the  elevation  of  the  level  and  by  exposure  to  the  periodical 
winds,  that  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  there  above 
80°,  (Fahrenheit,)  while,  below,  it  exceeds  90°;  and 
its  variations,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  hurricanes, 
which  sometimes  occur,  are  incredibly  great.  The  soil, 
when  not  volcanic  or  calcareous  from  the  depositions  of 
marine  insects,  is  generally  a reddish  day  produdng  in  Production 
great  luxuriance  almost  every  kind  of  tropical  vegetable  ; 
and,  as  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  surface  is  yet 
covered  by  its  native  forests,  the  hotanist  has  still  a wide 
scope  for  his  inquiries.  The  comparative  coolness  and 
moisture  of  the  higher  regions  are  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  cryptogamous  plants,  and  several  new  species  Botany, 
of  lichens,  jungermanniic,  and  especially  ferns,  might 
doubtless  be  found  in  addition  to  the  many  enumerated 
by  M.  Bory.  Le  Pouce,  just  above  Port  North-West, 
furnished  him  with  russeos,  myonymas,  mussiendas,  and 
nuxias,  besides  many  more  widely  distributed  genera. 

The  public  Botanic  Garden,  of  which  a catalogue  lias 
been  published,  contains  a valuable  collection  of  all  the 
most  curious  and  useful  tropical  plants,  and  is  a nursery 
from  which  such  as  deserve  to  be  cultivated  may  be 
procured.  It  is  in  the  Shaddock  District,  (Quartier  dea 
Pamplemouasea)  four  or  five  miles  North-East  of  Port 
Louis.  (Bory,  i.  212 — -225.)  There  is  a scarcity  of 
fodder  for  cattle,  but  the  crops  of  manioc,  (Jolrvpha,) 
wheat,  maize,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cotton,  doves,  indigo, 
and  tobacco,  are  so  abundant  as  to  yield  a clear  profit  of 
twenty  per  cent.  The  coffee,  particularly  from  lieans 
originally  procured  from  Uddeln  and  Mokhk,  bids  fair 
to  rival  the  produce  of  Arabia  itself.  Of  useful  or  orna- 
mental timber  the  forests  furnish  a great  variety  ; as  iron- 
wood,  (Sideroxylon,)  ebony,  (Diospynts  ebenus,)  stink- 
wood,  (oh li.)  colophonium-wood,  pines,  oaks,  cin- 
namon, (Laurw,)  cabbage-trees,  ( Artca ,)  olives  and 
apples.  Of  cattle,  goats  are  the  most  plentiful,  and  Zoology. 
buffaloes  thrive  more  than  common  oxen;  but  deer, 
wild-boars,  short-legged  hares,  many  of  the  monkey 
tribe,  tandrees,  or  tail-less  hedgehogs,  (Ennaceus 
ecaudatus,)  and  rats  are  the  principal  indigenous  quad- 
rupeds. Some  eagles,  parrots,  and  loxias.  especially  the 
Loxia  cardinaU*,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  birds, 
of  which  tribe  there  is  no  great  variety.  Insects,  on  the 
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MAURI-  other  hand,  abound,  both  innoxious  and  noxious ; and 
T1US.  of  the  latter  few  are  more  troublesome  than  the  cock- 
roach,  ( Blatia  Americana ,)  called  kakerlet  by  the 
French,  from  the  Dutch  kakkerlak.  It  multiplies  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  and  devours  leather,  paper,  candles, 
provisions,  every  thing  in  short,  so  that  but  for  the 
sphealobata,  a beautiful  green  fly,  which  is  always  in 
quest  of  it,  its  ravages  could  hardly  be  borne.  The 
surrounding  ocean  abounds  in  fish,  of  which  the  fbur- 
spined  sea-chest  ( Osiracion  quadricomis ) and  the  purse 
( Tetraodon  lestudinarivs)  arc  the  most  singular.  The 
latter,  by  inflating  the  skin  of  its  belly,  becomes  nearly 
spherical,  and  is  then  easily  taken,  as  it  cannot  imme- 
diately regaiu  its  proper  form  and  action.  Sugar, 
Trade.  coffee,  spices,  and  ebony  are  the  principal  exports; 

rice,  salt-provisions,  various  manufactured  articles,  and. 
Population,  till  lately,  slaves,  the  staple  imports.  The  population, 
now  estimated  at  80,000,  has  quadrupled  in  twenty 
years ; and  thus  affords  a fair  criterion  of  the  improve- 
meul  of  the  colony  since  it  became  subject  to  Great 
Britain  ; notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  the  dread  of  which  made  the  colonists  (Bory  de 
St.  Vincent,  i.  168. 172.)  jealous  of  the  mother-country. 
The  slaves  are  to  the  whites  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to 
one,  and  those  from  the  African  coast,  as  being  less 
trustworthy  and  intelligent  than  the  Malegashes,  are 
treated  more  like  brutes  than  human  beings.  Beasts  of 
burden  are  deemed  less  cheap  and  tractable ; slaves  are, 
therefore,  substituted  for  them.  The  mechanics  are 
skilful  and  industrious ; their  iron-works  and  ship- 
building are  considerable  in  extent  and  value.  The 
higher  classes  arc  hospitable,  but  much  relaxed  in  their 
morals,  and  knowledge  is  not  generally  diffused.  A 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  however,  established 
in  1805,  affords  a ready  channel  of  communication  to 
persons  engaged  in  useful  inquiries,  and  the  Public 
Library  in  Port  Louis,  which  is  easy  of  access,  is  pecu- 
liarly valuable  in  a colony  so  remote  from  Europe. 
Country  Plantations  (called  habitations  by  the  French)  con- 
Louoes.  sist  generally  of  160  acres,  and  are  divided  into  different 
portions  by  alleys  of  trees,  such  as  the  vnkwA,  (Panda  nun 
utilis.)  rose-apple  (Eugenia  gfomerata ,)  banana,  (Mm a 
sapientum,)  &c.  The  bouses  of  the  planters,  with  the 
huts  of  their  slaves,  are  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
Port  Louis.  and  the  only  town  is  Pori  Louis,  in  20°  9'  45"  South, 
and  57°  26'  39"  East  of  Greenwich,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
harbour,  in  a valley,  enclosed  by  lofty  and  rugged  decli- 
vities. It  was  built  principally  of  wood,  aud  had  scarcely 
any  public  edifices  deserving  of  notice  ; but  having  been 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1816,  it  has  been 
since  rebuilt  in  a more  substantial  manner,  with  wider 
streets,  and  under  many  judicious  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  a similar  catastrophe.  The  public  walks 
arc  in  a large  area  called  the  Champ  dr  Mart , encircled 
by  the  heights  of  Lc  Pouce , and  overshadowed  by 
alleys  of  black-wood  ; (Doit  noir — Mimosa,  Lcbbck;) 
being  on  agreeable  place  of  rendezvous,  it  is  much  fre- 
quented in  fine  weather.  No  free  negroes  or  mulattoes 
are  allowed  to  inhabit  the  town ; the  suburb  called  the 
Black  Town  being  exclusively  appropriated  to  them. 
History.  This  Island  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  early 
in  the  XVIth  century,*  probably  soon  after  they  first 
visited  Maintain,  in  Madagascar.  They  called  it  at  first 

* Perhaps  it  was  the  Island  on  which  Ruy  Pereira  was  wrecked 
in  hit  return  from  the  East  const  of  Madagascar,  in  company  with 
Tristan  da  Cunha.  from  whom  ho  was  separated  by  a storm  in  the 
winter  of  1506,  (Banros,  si.  1.  2,  tom.  iii.  p.  16  ) 
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Ilba  do  Ceme,  supposing  it  to  be  the  Ccme  of  Ptolemy,  MAURI-' 
afterwards  Diego  Hodrigues  ; (Valetityn,  v.  154.)  but  TJUS. 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  taken  possession  of  it.  j,f  AiTsO- 
The  Dutch  were  the  first  Europeans  by  whom  it  was  LEI  M. 
much  frequented,  and  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Mauri- 
tius,  from  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  early  in  the  XV  Iltli 
century.  Their  settlement  at  Fort  Frederic  Henry,  7 
probably  near  the  mouth  of  the  Riviere  dts  Creoles,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and  on  the  South- 
Eastern  side  of  the  Island,  was  formed  before  1639,  but 
Valentyn  (Oost  Indien , v.  154.)  could  not  ascertain 
the  date  of  its  establishment.  It  seems  to  have  been 
nbandoued  in  1644,  and  resumed  in  1650.  Lamotius, 
who  was  Chief  there  for  fifteen  years,  and  quitted  it  in 
1692,  made  a complete  tour  of  the  Island,  and  judged 
its  circumference  to  be  about  240  miles  ; he  was  twenty- 
one  days  on  his  journey,  and  sometimes  travelled  twenty 
miles  in  a day.  The  Island  was  finally  abandoned  in 
1710.  Some  of  the  settlers,  who  were  then  obliged  to 
relinquish  their  plantations,  arc  said  to  have  <licd  of 
vexation  and  disappointment,  though  they  had  obtained 
considerable  estates  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
French,  who  had  already,  in  1664.  established  them- 
selves in  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Mascareuhos,  which 
they  colled  Bourbon,  took  possession  of  Mauritius  as 
soon  as  it  was  evacuated  by  the  Dutch,  In  1723,  a 
Governor  and  Council  were  appointed  ; and  in  1734,  it 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mabtf  dc  la  Bour- 
donnais,  & man  of  remarkable  energy  and  sagacity,  to 
whose  zeal  and  talents  its  rapid  improvement  was 
entirely  owing.  It  was  he  who  fixed  a port  North- 
West  as  the  seat  of  the  Capital,  on  account  of  its  being 
on  the  leeward  side  of  the  Island.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1766  by  the  celebrated  M.  Poivre,  who,  among  many 
other  important  benefits,  enriched  the  colony  with  plan- 
tations of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  in  spite  of  the  jealous 
ami  oppressive  prohibitions  of  the  Dutch.  Hy  sending 
agents  into  the  least  frequented  Islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  he  succeeded  in  finding  plants  which  had 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  those  appointed  by  the  Dutch 
Government  to  root  them  up.  The  Isle  of  France,  as 
Mauritius  was  called  by  the  French,  was  for  a long 
time  a source  of  much  mischief  to  our  commerce  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  as  its  harbours  afforded  an  asylum  from 
which  the  French  ships  of  war  could  easily  slip  out 
when  a fleet  of  merchantmen  was  at  hand  ; but  till  the 
year  1810,  wc  had  no  disposable  force  sufficient  for  an 
attack  on  so  important  and  well  fortified  a post.  Little  re- 
sistance, however,  was  made,  when  the  Island  was  taken 
possession  of  in  N ovember  of  that  year,  by  General  Aber- 
crombie; although  200  pieces  of  ordnance  were  found 
upon  its  batteries.  It  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
at  the  general  pacification  in  1814,  and  has  since  been 
governed  as  a British  Colony. 

Grant,  Account  of  Mauritius ; Bory  de  SC  Vincent, 

Voyage  dans  let  quatre  principal e*  lies  des  Mers 
d’Afrique,  d Paris,  An.  xiti.  (1804,)  3 tomes.  8vo. 
avec  un  Atlas  de  Planches,  4to. ; De  Bartos,  Decadas 
da  Asia  ; Valentyn,  Oost  Indien,  v.  Deet. 

MAUSOLEUM, 1 Lab  mausoleum ; Fr.  mau- 

Mai'*ole'aw.  )*olee:  It.  and  Sp.  mausoleo.  See 
the  Qrtotation  from  Pliny. 

Thw  mamto/mm  was  the  renowned  total*  or  sepulchre  of  ifaiaolin, 
a pc  tie  king  of  Curie,  which  the  wort  hie  lodte  Jtrifmtna  (somrtiin® 
his  queeae,  and  now  his  widow)  caowrd  to  h*  Creeled  fur  the  said 
prince  her  husband,  who  died  in  the  second  yeer*  of  the  hunorvth 
Olympias : and  renly  so  sumptuous  a thing  it  waa,  and  so  cuiumalj 
U 2 
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M \U$0-  wtotigW,  by  (b*  artificers  especially,  that  it  « reckoned  one  of  those 
r viju  mutchleasc  monument*  which  are  called  the  seven  wonder*  of  the 
___  * world.  Holland,  Pfsme,  book  mvi  ch.  T. 

The  whole  chapel  called  by  his  [Heny  VI L]  name,  is  properly 
,*NU-  but  hi*  muutolemn,  he  building  it  solely  for  the  burial  place  of  him* 
l_  v— 1 ‘ self  and  the  royal  family,  aud  accordingly  ordering  by  his  will  that 
no  other  persons  should  be  interred  there. 

Dart,  Anl.yuitiei  0/  Hettsniuiter  Abbey,  Tol.  i.  p.  3*2. 

Some  [Great  Princes]  have  amused  the  dull,  ta«l  yean  of  life, 
(Life  spent  iu  indolence,  and  therefore  sad,) 

With  schemes  of  monumental  fame  ; and  sought 
Bv  pyramids  aud  mtnuolraa  pomp, 

Short  liv'd  themaelves,  t'  imtnortaliw  their  hornet. 

Cosrper.  The  Toth,  book  v. 

MAUTIIER,  Ray  saj**;,  a rnodher , or  moddtr,  moth - 
thfr,  a girl  or  young  wench  ; used  all  over  the  Eastern 
parts  of  England,  eix.  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cam- 
bridge ; and  he  quotes  the  Etvmology  of  the  word  from 
the  Dan.  moer,  virgo, purlin,  (see  ante.  Maid,  or  May,) 
given  by  Spelman  in  his  Glossary , in  r.  AToer.  Norfolk, 
from  its  situation,  w as  much  exposed  to  Danish  sctilers, 
and  Spelman  imagines  those  of  Norfolk,  who  sprang 
from  the  Danes,  preserved  the  word,  though  with  a 
corrupt  pronunciation.  See  Nares,  Moor,  and  Ray. 

I know.  Away,  you  talk  like  a foolish  mate! her. 

Ben  Amwn.  The  Alchemist,  act  if.  K.  6. 

MAVIS,  Fr.  maurii ; It  maloicciu.  The  French 
also  call  it  La  Grive  de  Vignc,  because  it  feeds  upon 
the  ripe  grapes  ; (Pennant ;)  and  it  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  mttuvis,  Lat.  mains,  from  the  mischief 
it  does  to  the  vintage.  See  Menage. 

A name  of  the  Thrush,  the  Turdut  of  Linnteus,  still 
commonly  used  in  Scotland. 

And  throstles,  term*,  and  matnte 
Tliat  songsn  for  to  win  hem  pciae, 

Ami  eke  tn  surmount  in  hir  king 
That  other  birdes  hem  emong 
By  not«  made  fair*  xnitM. 

Chancer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rote,  p.  176. 

The  merry  larke  her  maltinv  ring*  aloft  ; 

The  thrush  reply**  ; the  descant  pUyes. 

Sp  enter.  Epithalutmom. 

MAW,  A.  S.  maga;  D.  maeghe;  Ger.  mage;  Sw. 
mage. 

The  stomach ; wherein  the  meat  is  received  and 
digested. 

An  imot  liym  boro  fwmdcmcnt,  and  so  vp  to  )e  matte. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  311. 

The  man  bat  muche  honeys  ect,  is  mm  hit  engkymeb. 

Fieri  Pfwhman.  Futon,  p.  275. 
Who  kept  Jonas  in  the  fifth***  mairf, 

Til  he  was  spouted  up  at  Ninivee. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  cf  La  tori  TaJe,  7.  4007. 

— — Like  tn  the  rattening  wolves, 

Whom  raging  furie  of  their  emjrfy  aow 
Dnuet  from  their  tkou 

Surrey.  Firgil.  A\neit,  book  U. 
Beating  their  empty  mateet  that  would  be  f«*d 
With  the  scant  morsels  of  the  sacrist**  bread. 

Hull.  Satire  6.  book  if. 


Your  warlike  remedy  against  the  waw-iroreta 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Ban  tinea,  act  i.  ac.  1. 


The  giant,  gorg’d  with  flesh,  and  wine,  and  blood, 

Lay  fttrctcht  at  Imgth  and  muring  in  hia  dec, 

Belching  raw  gobbets  from  bis  mate. 

Addison.  .Milton"  1 tty/e  imitated. 


MA'WKING, 

MaSvkinoly, 

Ma'wkjsh. 


} 


See  Malms,  ante. 


Thou  tookst  me  up  at  every  word  I spoke,  M A\YK- 

As  if  1 liad  been  a manikin.  1NG. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Chanctt,  ad  iu.  SC-  1 . * 

A defwrroed  queane,  a crooked  carkass,  a mauhtn,  a witdi,  a BIAXIL- 
rotten  polt,  an  hedge  stake  may  be  art  out  and  tricked  up,  tliat  it  LARY. 
shall  make  a*  faire  a khow,  as  much  enamour  as  the  rest. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  foL  469. 


.Some  ailly  smils  are  prone  to  place  much  piety  in  their  mavbtngly 
plainnesa,  and  in  their  ceusoriouanew  of  others  who  use  mure  comely 
and  costly  curiosities. 

Bishop  Taylor.  Art  if  etui  Handsomeneu,  p.  87. 
Their  little  breasts  would  hunt  with  ire ; 

And  the  moat  heedless  bium-Ain  then, 

The  loveliest  idiot  drop  a tear. 

Hhstehead.  The  Goaf  1 Beard. 
Others  look  loathsome  and  diseased  with  sloth, 

Like  a faint  traveller  whose  dusty  mouth 
Grows  dry  with  beat,  and  apits  a mauhsh  froth. 

Addison.  Fir  yd.  Georytc  4. 

Flow,  W elated  flow!  like  thine  iospirer,  beer; 

Though  stale,  not  ripe ; though  thin,  yet  never  dear ; 

So  sweetly  *t«aieAi«A,  and  so  smoothly  dull ; 

Heady  not  strong : o’erftowing,  though  not  full. 

Pope.  The  Dunetud,  look  iiL  I.  171. 

MA'WMET,  orT  MahomH.  Generally,  an  idol,  a 

Ma'wmot,  Vgraven  image;  mawmdry,  the  re- 

M a'wmjctay.  ) iigion  of  Mahomet ; Idolatry;  the 
worship  of  graven  images. 

Any  thing  set  up  as  an  object  of  adoration : a popet 
or  puppet,  a fondling. 

A temple  hex)  foode  fair  y bow,  and  a mawmed  a middr, 

)>at  oft*  tolde  wondrr  grwt,  and  what  )ing  mon  bitide. 

H.  Gioticeslrr,  p.  I t. 

Enid  mistyufog,  haunted  maumetrie- 

R.  Brunne,  p.  320. 

And  what  consent  to  the  temple  of  God  with  mawmetU  T 

Hi  elf.  2 Coryuthktnt,  ch.  vi. 

An  idolastre  peraventure  ne  hath  not  but  0 mmmet  or  two,  aud 
the  avaricious  man  hath  many;  fur  ceric*,  every  Aurvoe  in  his 
coflrc  i*  a mar  met.  And  certus,  tlte  sinne  of  mautnelrte  is  the  first 
that  God  dr  tended  in  th  9 ten  commandments,  as  bereth  witoctse 
Kxod.  ch.  xx.  Thou  shalt  have  no  Cslss  Gods  before  me,  ne  thou 
shah  make  to  thee  no  graven  thing. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  tenet  Tale.  p.  1G2. 

In  destruction  of  maumetrie 
And  in  cncrese  of  Cristrs  law*  dcra, 

They  brn  accorded  *0  as  ye  may  here. 

Id.  The.  Man  of  La  tret  Tale,  r.  4656. 

The  hole  people  of  the  world  in  effect*;  fall#  from  knowledge  or 
beleue  of  God,  unto  Idolatry  and  worship  of  mammottyi. 

Sir  Thomas  .More.  Jforhet,  fbl.  128.  A Dudogue  concerning 
Heretics,  book  i. 

There  you  shall  find  in  every  corner  a maumel ; at  everye  doe  re 
a beggar ; in  every  dUh  a priest. 

Hall.  Horkt,  vol.  i.  fol.  258-  EpitUe  6.  dee.  i. 
And  then  to  haue  a wretched  puling  foot**, 

A whining  mammel,  in  her  fortune’s  tender, 

To  answer,  lie  not  wed,  1 cannot  loue. 

Shmhtpeare . Romeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  70. 

ST.  MAWS,  a Borough  in  the  County  of  Cornwall, 
which,  although  not  incorporated,  has  returned  two 
Members  to  Parliament  since  1562.  It  is  a mere 
hamlet,  under  a hill  fronting  the  sea,  and  containing 
little  more  than  twenty  houses  inhabited  by  fishermen. 
A castle  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  bears  the  same  name, 
and  stands  on  the  Eastern  side  of  Falmouth  harbour, 
opposite  to  Pendennis  castle  ; its  works  are  commanded 
by  a hill  immediately  behind  them.  Distant  mile* 
N.  E.  from  Falmouth,  10  from  Truro,  and  2b8  S.  W. 
from  London. 

MAXILLARY,  Fr.  maxillairt.;  It.  masctllarc; 
Sp.  maxiUa  ; Lat.  maxUlaris , from  maxilla ; which  is 
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MAX1L*  formed  from  mono,  maxo,  tnnxa,  maxula,  maxilla, 
LA11Y.  (whence  mala,)  the  jaw.  Scaliger,  Dt  Causis,  L.  L. 
— c.  31.  M assart,  to  reduce  to  one  mass,  to  crush. 

MAY.  Of,  pertaining',  or  belonging  to  the  jaw. 

V v For  then*  i>  the  skull  of  one  entire  bone;  there  are  the  teeth ; 

there  are  majtJhry  bone*,  there  is  the  hard  bone,  that  ia  the  inslni- 
me nt  of  hearing,  and  thence  Uaue  the  horns. 

Ikicon.  Ao/ur.i/  Hilary,  Cent.  vui-  vcc.  747. 

MAXILLA  RIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Gynandria , order  Monandria,  natural  order  Or  chi  dree. 
Generic  character : calyx  spreading,  lip  in  front  three- 
lobed,  join  ted  with  the  unguiform  process  of  the  column, 
lateral  leaves  united  at  their  buses  to  the  column, 
masses  of  pollen  two,  two-parted,  united  by  their  bases 
to  a gland. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America. 

' MAXIM,  Fr.  maxime  ; It.  mavtirna  ; Sp  .maxima; 
Low  Lat.  maxima  ; because  it  is  of  the  greatest  autho- 
rity, and  in  greatest  estimation.  In  like  manner, 
axiom , from  Jfrav,  dign us.  There  arc  certain  legal 
maxims  unquestioned  in  our  Courts.  See  Fortescue, 
ch.  viii.  and  Blackslone,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 

It  ia  a maxime  held  of  all,  know*  plains, 

Thnut  nature  off  with  fork*,  then  turn  again. 

Brotrnc.  Britannia' i Pat/ora  It,  hook  i.  song  2, 
■There  ore  a aort  of  propositions,  which  under  the  name  of  maxims 
and  axiom*  have  pasHcd  for  principle#  and  science ; and  became 
they  are  aelf-cridcnt,  hare  been  suppos'd  innate,  although  nobody 
(that  1 knuw)  ever  went  about  to  xbuw  the  reason  and  foundation  of 
their  cl  car  noa  or  cogency. 

Lacks.  Of  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  ch.  vii,  ICC.  1. 
Who  means  to  build  his  happy  reign 
<>n  thia  bleat  maxim,  wise  and  plain — 

Though  plain,  how  seldom  understood ! 

That  to  be  great  he  must  be  good. 

Mailet.  Truth  in  Rhyme. 

MAY,  Goth,  and  A.  S.  mag-an ; Ger.mogeti;  D. 
mng-en  ; Sw.  mar,  to  be  able,— can  (q.  r.)  is  conscquen 
tially,  to  be  able ; may,  literally. 

To  be  able ; to  have  power,  strength,  or  ability ; to 
be  possible : 

To  have  power,  sc.  given,  granted,  or  conceded  ; and, 
thus,  to  be  free,  or  have  freedom  or  liberty,  or  permis- 
sion : to  be  permitted  or  suffered. 

It  is  written  mowc,  moun , continually  in  old  authors. 
See  Mowe. 

Plente  me  may  in  Engelond  of  allc  gode  y m. 

R.  OVmmter,  p.  1. 

1 mot  allc  thingia  in  him  that  coumfortRh  me. 

Itic/if  Fitipenns,  ch.  ir. 
Now  tudpe  me,  lady,  nth  ye  may  and  can. 

Chancer.  The  Kmgktes  Tate,  ▼.  2314. 
Wei  may  men  knowen,  but  it  be  a fool, 

That  every  part  dcriveth  from  bia  hook 

Id.  R>.  v.  3007. 

He  may  not  spare,  although  be  were  Ida  brother. 

Id.  lb.  r.  739. 

Men  Moir  recooer  loam  of  good, 

But  so  wise  a man  yet  new:  stood. 

(iower.  Cam/.  Am.  book  nr.  p.  106. 

“ How  may  a man,*’  said  he,  " vrith  idle  inrach 
Be  wonue  to  apoyU;  the  castle  of  hit  health 

“ Faene  (jutene,  book  i.  can.  9. 


Though  what  he  learns  he  speaks,  and  may  advance  • 
Some  general  maxims,  or  be  right  by  chance.  s 

I’ope.  Murat  Em ttys,  cpiet.  1. 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  ey  e 

Shall  acorn  thy  pale  sluice  glimmering  near  ? 

W ith  him,  sweet  bard,  may  fancy  dia 
And  joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

Cattins.  Ode.  On  the  Death  af  Mr.  Thom  tan. 

May,  n.  "I  Fr.  may;  It  maggio ; Sp.  mayo; 
Ma  vino.  J Lat.  maivs ; for  which  various  etymolo- 
gies are  given.  See  Vossius  and  Mnrtinius:  the  latter 
prefers  a majoribus,  from  the  growth  of  vegetable  nature 
at  that  period  of  the  year. 

Applied  (met.)  to  the  spring  or  early  season  of  life  : 
also  to  the  flower  of  the  hawthorn,  then  in  season,  to  the 
whole  plant. 

Till  it  felle  one*  in  a morwe  of  May 
That  Emetic,  that  fayrer  war  to  svne 
Than  is  the  litie  upon  hia  a talk  c grrnr, 

A ad  fresher  than  the  May  with  Hc/wre*  newe. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniyhteo  Tate,  v.  1036. 
— — — — 1 for  the  fcrde 
To  walk*,  u I you  tell  male, 

And  that  was  in  the  monel h of  Mate. 

Gower.  Can/.  Am.  book  L p.  17. 
Many  bearynge  of  hia  goovng  a maiyng  were  desiroua  to  *c  hyai 
abide.  Halt.  Henry  Fill.  The  second  Yert. 

And  sayd,  that  for  that  noise  and  gallant  sport 
All  other  mirth  ex  and  mayyamrt  he  wold  ahoon, 

Hia  on«ty  ioy  was  on  hi*  pipe  to  play. 

Turbcrvile,  Ayayntt  I he  Jr  tout  tf cadet,  8fe. 

The  muymone  in  mine  agv.  1 mean  the  gallant  time 
When  cosies  of  ktade  first  kindled  lone,  and  plesure  was  in  prime. 
Gascoigne . ff'eedt.  The  Complaint  of  the  Greene  Knight. 
Some  light  huswife  belike,  that  wax  dressed  like  a May  daily, 
and  os  most  of  our  gentlewomen  are,  wax  more  solicitous  of  her  head 
tiers,  than  of  her  health. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Metanehoty,  foJ.  473. 

See,  sec,  O are,  who  here  is  come  a map  ay  f 
The  mauler  of  the  ocean ; 

And  hia  beauteous  Orion  : 

Why  left  we  our  playing  ? 

Ben  Jonstm.  Sony  13. 
Now  the  hright  morning  star,  day’s  hnrbioger, 

Comes  dancing  from  the  East,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery-  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Milton , Ode.  On  May  Morning. 

To  gather  moy-butkett  and  smelling  brerc ; 

And  home  they  hasten  the  postes  to  dight. 

Speni'r.  Shepherd*!  Calendar.  Mag. 

So  have  I scene 

Tom  Piper  stand  upon  your  village  grreae, 

Backt  with  the  may-pote. 

Browne.  Britannia' t Pa  Up  raft,  book  ii.  song  2. 

To  greet  glad  nature,  and  the  god  of  ‘lay. 

And  flowrry  Venus,  blooming  queen  of  May  ; 

The  songs  of  praise  their  tuneful  ' 


breasts  employ 
Charm  every  car,  and  wrap  the  soul  in  joy. 

Fawkes.  Inscription  of  May. 


Great  jay  was  mode  that  day  of  young  and  old, 

Ami  solemn*  feast  proclay  m'd  throughout  the  land, 
That  their  exceeding  merth  may  not  be  told. 

Id.  Jb.  book  L can.  12. 
Yes,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  confin'd, 

Who  from  hia  study  rails  at  human  kind; 


By  this  stream  and  the  may-b/ottom’d  thorn 
That  first  heard  his  love-tale  and  his  ronrs. 

My  pale  ghost  shall  wandrr  forlorn, 

And  thu  willow  shall  weep  o'er  my  brows. 

Mickle.  Song  4. 

RtymoJo- 

Macrobius  has  given  a plentiful  harvest  of  etymologies  gies. 
for  the  Roman  May.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  he  say*,  informs 
us  that  Romulus  having  divided  the  population  of  his 
city  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  respective  ages, 
majores  and  jtntiorts,  set  apart  the  third  month  in  his 
Calendar  in  honour  of  the  former.  Some  think  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  Tuscan  God  Majus,  their 
Jupiter,  so  called  from  majctUu  or  magnitudo.  Ciucius 
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MAY.  ascribes  it  to  Maia,  a wife  of  Vulcan,  and  rest*  Jiis  asscr- 
tion  upon  a sacrifice  which  the  Priest  of  Vulcan  offers  to 
that  Goddess  In  the  Kalends  of  May.  Others  say  that 
it  derives  its  origin  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury, 
to  whom,  conjointly  with  her  son,  merchants  make 
oblations  during  this  month.  Maia  again  is  thought  to 
be  the  Magna  mater,  or  Tiona  Den,  or  even  Medea, 

( Saturn,  xii.  1.)  Ovid,  in  the  Vth  Book  of  the  Fasti, 
notices  three  of  the  above  derivations,  *c.  from  Majata*, 
M a jo  rex,  and  Maia.  The  Homan  month  was  under  the 
protection  of  Apollo,  and  on  account  of  the  celebratkni 
of  the  Lemuria  during  its  course,  marriages  in  May 
were  considered  ill-omened  : 

Hae  tjytoque  Je  ruwjif,  m te  prorrrbia  LmyumJ 
Menu  mala i Maia  tutherr,  vuljux  ail . 

F,ut.  T.  489. 

Obvcnr-  Observances  to  the  mom  of  May  are  of  great  antiquity, 

anew.  Brando,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities,  has  collected  large 
notices  of  them,  and  for  the  most  part  they  appear  to 
have  consisted  in  very  natural  testimonies  of  pleasure 
at  the  return  of  a season  of  joyaunce,  or  as  Mr.  ilorlase 
well  expresses  it,  14  a gratulation  of  Spring.”  Blowing 
horns,  (a  custom  practised,  as  llearne  states,  during 
his  time  at  Oxford,  and  which  we  remember  a Century 
later  was  much  used  by  the  country  boys  in  Cambridge,) 
walking  abroad  in  the  woods  and  meadows  at  an  early 
hour,  bearing  home  green  houghs  and  garlands,  and 
bathing  the  face  with  dew  as  an  infallible  cosmetic, 
were  among  the  rites  with  which  the  happy  morn  was 
saluted.  In  the  streets  of  London,  as  we  learn  from 
Missen,  who  visited  England  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  the  milkmaids  neatly  dressed,  and  instead 
of  their  pails,  carrying  on  their  heads  os  much  plate  as 
they  could  borrow,  decorated  with  ribbons  and  flowers, 
and  accompanied  l»y  a fiddle,  danced  before  the  houses  of 
their  customers,  from  whom,  and  from  the  bystanders, 
they  received  some  trifling  gratuity.  We  believe,  however, 
the  silver  mugs  and  tankards  were  not  substituted  for  the 
pail,  but  huug  round  it  as  ornaments.  In  ourowu  days 
the  sooty  sweepers  have  superseded  the  fairer  uymphs  of 
the  dairy,  and  the  predecessors  of  both,  as  we  learn  from 
Strutt,  were  morris-dancers,  who  revelled  round  May- 
poles  erected  in  the  streets. 

Alsvpolcs.  Maypoles  were  a source  of  obstinate  contention  with 
the  sour  Puritans  during  the  Great  Rebellion.  A 
Warrant  of  Charles  I.,  dated  October  18,  1633,  forbad 
anv  disturbance,  letting,  or  discouragement  of  his  good 
people,  who  after  the  cud  of  Divine  Service  indulged  in 
innocent  and  lawful  recreations,  among  which  are 
specified  " the  setting  up  of  May  Poles,  and  other  sports 
therewith  used.”  Eleven  years  afterwards  the  solemn 
Hypocrites  of  the  Long  Parliament  enacted,  “ because 
the  proj)hanation  of  the  Lord’s  day  hath  been  heretofore 
greatly  occasioned  by  Maypoles,  (a  heathenish  vanity, 
generally  abused  to  superstition  and  wicked  nest*,)  the 
a Lords  and  Commons  do  further  order  and  ordain,  that 

all  and  singular  Maypoles,  that  ure  or  shall  be  erected, 
shall  be  taken  down  and  removed  by  the  constables, 
boraholders,  tything-men,  petty  constables,  and  church- 
wardens of  the  parishes  where  the  same  be,  and  that  no 
Maypole  shall  be  hereafter  set  up,  erected,  or  suffered 
w ithin  this  kingdom  of  England  or  dominion  of  Wales. 
The  said  officers  to  be  fined  five  shillings  weekly  till  the 
said  Maypole  be  taken  down.  Die  Sabbathi,  6 April, 
1644.” 

Great  pains  were  taken  at  the  same  lime  to  connect 


these  innocent  and  simple  revels  with  Paganism ; the  MAT. 
May-pole  was  the  successor  of  Hermes,  Terminus,  or 
the  God  of  Gardens  himself,  the  May-games  were  the 
Floralia,  the  Muv-gad  (a  peeled  wilkrw  wand  wreathed 
with  cowslips)  was  the  Bacchanalian  thyrsus,  and  where 
Classical  rites  and  Deities  failed,  Baalim  and  the  Whore 
of  ltab\ Inn  were  called  in  to  make  up  the  complement 
of  Idolatry.  As  if  even,  if  these  customs  could  in 
truth  be  traced  to  Heathenism,  they  had  not  a vet 
earlier  origin  in  Human  Nature  itself.  It  is  difficult 
in  the  present  day,  to  view  some  deserted  Maypole,  if 
such  things  still  exist,  rearing  its  tall  but  now  un- 
honoured and  unregarded  head  on  a village  green,  and 
to  believe  that  as  a trysting  place  of  rural  merriment  it 
once  called  forth  anathemas  like  the  following,  which 
we  extract  entire  (Strutt  and  Brande  have  given  only 
part)  from  Stubbes’s  Anatomic  of  Abut**. 

**  Against  May,  Whitsonday  or  other  time,  all  the  yung 
men  and  maides,  olde  men  and  wiues  run  gadding  oucr 
night  to  the  woods,  groues,  hils  and  mountains  where 
they  spend  all  the  night  in  plesant  pastimes,  and  in  the 
morning  they  return  bringing  with  them  birch  and 
branches  of  trees  to  deck  their  assemblies  with  all,  and 
no  mcruaile,  for  there  is  a great  Lord  present  amongst 
them,  as  superintendent  and  Lord  ouer  their  pastimes 
and  sportes,  namely  Sathan  prince  of  hel : But  the 
chicfest  jewel  they  bring  from  thence  is  their  May-pole, 
which  they  bring  home  with  great  veneration  as  thus. 

They  ham*  twentie  or  fbrtie  yoke  of  Oxen,  euery  Oxe 
hauing  a sweet  nose-gay  of  flourea  placed  on  the  tip  of 
his  homes ; and  these  Oxen  drawe  home  this  May-pole 
(this  stinking  Pool  rather)  which  is  couered  all  ouer 
with  flourrs,  and  h curbs  bound  round  about  with  strings 
from  the  top  to  the  bottome,  and  sometime  painted  with 
x arinblc  colours,  with  two  or  three  hundred  men,  women 
and  children  following  it  with  great  deuotion.  And  thus 
hauing  reared  it  up  with  handkerchiefs  and  flags  honor- 
ing on  the  top,  they  straw  the  ground  round*  about, 
binde  green  boughes  about  it,  set  up  summer  haules, 
bowers  and  arbors  hard  by  it.  And  then  fall  they  to 
daunce  like  the  heathen  people  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Idols,  wherof  this  is  u perfect  pattern  or  rather  the  thing 
it  self.  I hauc  heard  it  credily  reported  (and  that  vied 
voce)  by  men  of  great  granitic  and  reputation,  that  df 
fortic,  threescore,  or  a hundred  maides  going  to  the 
wood  ouer  night,  there  haue  scares! y the  thin!  part  of 
them  returned  home  again  undefiled.  These  be  the 
frules  which  thee*  cursed  pastimes  bring  forth.  Neither 
the  Jewes,  the  Tnrcka,  Sarasins,  nor  Pagans,  nor  any 
other  nation  how  wicked  or  barbarous  soeuer,  baue  euer 
used  such  denilish  exercises  as  these,  nay  they  would 
haue  been  ashamed  once  to  have  named  them,  much 
less*  to  haue  used  them.  Yet  wee  that  would  be  Chris- 
tians, think  them  not  amisae.  The  Lord  forgiue  vs  and 
rcmouc  them  from  vs.” 

On  the  site  of  a stone  cross  which  once  ornamented  Maypole  in 
the  Strand,  not  for  from  St.  Clement’s  Church,  was  the  Straad. 
erected  a Maypole,  more  titan  100  feet  in  height,  which 
continued  to  stand  there  so  late  a»  the  year  1717.  Being 
ruinous  it  was  then  obtained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  car- 
ried to  Wanstead,  reerected  in  the  grounds  of  the  Hector 
of  that  Parish,  Air.  Pound,  and  employed  in  raising  the 
largest  Telescope  at  that  time  existing,  the  present  of  a 
French  Gentleman  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  lie 
was  a member.  (Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  by  Strype, 
vol.  ii.  book  iv.  ch.  via*  p.  100.)  In  1708,  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Middlesex  presented  as  a nuisance  a yearly  Hay  fair. 
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MAY.  riotous  and  tumultuous  assembly  in  a place  called 

w-v Brookfield  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Field*, 
called  May  Fair,  “in  which  many  and  great  Riots, 
Tumults.  Breaches  of  the  Peace,  open  and  notorious 
Lewd  ness,  and  Murder  itself  had  been  committed, 
and  were  like  to  be  committed  again,  if  not  prevented  by 
some  wise  and  prudent  method.  Ami  for  that  the  said 
Fair  being  so  near  her  Majesty’*  Palaces,  and  might  be 
very  dangerous  to  her  Majesty’s  Royal  Person  and  Go- 
vernment, by  seditious  and  unreasonable  men  taking 
thereby  occasion  to  execute  their  most  wicked  and  treason- 
able designs.  Wherefore,”  &c.  the  said  Grand  Jury 
prayed  for  the  abolition  of  this  Fair,  whose  sole  memorial 
in  the  present  day  exists  in  the  name  of  the  most  fashion- 
able district  of  the  Metropolis. 

May  games.  Strutt  ( Sports  and  Pastime*,  book  iv.  p.  92)  has  re- 
marked that  the  festivities  of  May  were  not  confined  to 
the  Calends  only  hut  continued  throughout  the  month. 
On  the  30th  of  May,  1557,  in  the  4lh  of  Queen  Mary,  as 
lie  shows  by  an  extract  from  Strype,  ( Ecci . Mem.  iii. 
c.  49.  p 377.)  “ was  a goodly  May -game  in  Fenchurch 
Street  with  drums  and  guns  and  pikes  and  with  the 
Nine  Worthies,  who  rode  and  each  of  them  made  his 
speech,  there  was  also  a morrioe  dance,  and  an  elephant 
and  castle,  and  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  May  appearing 
to  make  up  the  shew these  last-named  personages  were 
elected  like  the  Lord  of  Misrule  at  Christmas,  to  preside 
over  the  sports.  A person  in  the  character  of  Robin 
Hood  often  filled  this  high  station.  The  following  plea- 
sant entertainment,  most  agreeably  described  by  Stowe, 
was  offered  to  Henry  VIII. 

“ In  the  month  of  May,  namely  on  May-day,  in  the 
morning,  enery  man,  except  impediment,  would  walk 
into  the  sweet  meadows  and  green  woods,  there  to  rejoice 
their  spirit*  with  the  beauty  and  savour  of  sweet  flowers 
and  with  the  noise  of  birds  praising  (Sod  in  their  kind. 
And  fur  more  notable  example  hereof,  Edward  Hall  hath 
noted  that  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  as  in  the  third  of 
his  reign,  and  diver*  other  years,  so  namely  in  the 
seventh  of  his  reign,  on  May-day  in  the  morning  with 
Queen  Catherine  his  wife,  accompanied  with  many  lords 
and  ladies,  rode  a Maying  from  Greenwich  to  the  high 
ground  of  Shooter’*  Hill ; where,  a*  they  passed  by  the 
way,  they  espied  a company  of  tall  yeomen,  cloathed  all 
in  green,  with  green  hoods,  and  with  bow*  and  arrows, 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred.  One  being  their  chief- 
tain,  was  called  Robin  Hood,  who  required  the  King 
and  all  his  company  to  stay  and  see  his  men  shoot ; 
whereunto  the  King  granting,  Robin  Hood  whistled, 
and  all  the  two  hundred  arcltern  shot  off  loosing  all  at 
once ; and  when  he  whistled  again,  they  likewise  shot 
again  ; their  arrow*  whistled  by  craft  of  the  head,  so 
that  the  noise  was  strange  and  loud,  which  greatly  de- 
lighted the  King,  Queen,  and  their  company. 

“ Moreover  this  Robin  Ilood  desired  the  King  and 
Queen,  with  their  retinue,  to  enter  the  green  wood, 
where,  in  arbors  made  with  boughs  and  decked  with 
flowers,  they  were  set  and  served  plentifully  with  venison 
and  wine  by  Robin  Hood  and  hi*  men  to  their  great 
contentment ; and  had  other  pageant*  »md  pastimes,  as 
ye  may  read  in  my  said  author. 

"I  find  also  that  in  the  month  of  May,  the  citizens 
of  London,  of  all  estates,  lightly  in  every  parish,  or 
4|  sometimes  two  or  three  parishes  joined  together,  had 
their  several  Mayings,  and  did  fetch  in  Maypoles,  with 
divers  warlike  shews,  with  good  archers,  mnrrice 
dancers,  and  other  devices  for  pastime  all  the  day  long  ; 


and  towards  the  evening,  they  had  stage -pi ay*,  and  MAY. 
bonfire*  in  the  street*.1*  — 

Strutt  also  ha*  printed  from  a MS.,  apparently  of  the 
date  of  Henry  VII.,  the  order  of  some  sports  and  ex-  • 1‘X,NE* 
erases  performed  in  the  Rovul  Park  at  Greenwich, 
during  the  last  fortnight  in  May  and  the  first  in  June, 
by  a number  of  Gentlemen  professing  themselves  to  be 
servant*  of  the  Lady  May.  The  Games  consisted  of 
tilting,  archery,  a sword-fight,  wrestling,  a fight  at  the 
barriers,  and  casting  the  bar.  (book  iv.  p.  313.) 

MAYENNE,  a Department  in  the  North-West 
division  of  France,  surrounded  by  those  of  Manche, 

Ome,  Sarthe,  Mayenne  and  Loire,  Loire,  and  Ille  and 
Vilaine.  It  formerly  constituted  a part  of  the  Provinces 
of  Maine  and  Anjon,  and  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
river  Mayenne,  by  which  it  is  traversed  from  North  to 
South.  This  river  rise*  in  the  Department  of  Orne,  and 
in  it*  course  to  join  the  Loire,  passes  the  towns  of 
Mayenne,  Laval,  and  Chateau-Gootier,  to  which  it  is 
navigable.  The  other  river*  of  the  Department  are  the 
Colmont,  the  Ermie,  the  Jouane,  the  Viccin,  the  Voise, 
and  the  Oudon.  The  climate  i*  temperate,  but  the  soil 
exceedingly  various.  There  ure  heaths  and  sandy  tracts 
in  it  which  require  to  lie  fallow  from  five  to  six  years  to 
prepare  them  ibr  yielding  a crop  fitted  to  remunerate 
their  cultivation.  In  some  places  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
fertile,  and  yields  good  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
and  buck-wheat.  Flax  and  hemp  are  grown  extensively. 

The  high  grounds  are  covered  w ith  wood,  and  the  pas- 
tures with  sheep  and  horned  cattle.  The  horses  are  of 
a small  but  active  breed.  The  dairy  produce,  and  more 
especially  butter,  forms  a considerable  source  of  wealth. 

Sheep  are  postured  in  the  swampy  ground,  the  fleeces  of 
which  are  in  high  reputation,  and  are  well  adapted  for  the 
stuff  manufacture*  (itaminei)  carried  on  in  the  Depart- 
ment. A great  deal  of  honey  and  wax  are  produced  in  this 
part  of  France  ; both  of  which  arc  regarded  as  of  superior 
quality,  and  consequently  find  a ready  market.  Apples, 
chestnuts,  and  stone-fruits  are  raised  in  large  quantities, 
and  the  wines  derived  from  tlie  vineyards  arc  in  good 
repute.  The  Department  contains  iron  mines,  quarries 
of  building  stones,  slates,  different  sort*  of  marbles,  lime- 
stone*, marl*,  and  other  mineral*.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  those  of  delft-ware,  glass,  crystal,  woollen 
stuffs,  forges,  and  fbunderies.  The  commerce  consist*  in 
grain,  wine,  fruit*,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  horses,  sheep, 
hemp,  flax,  thread,  linens  bleached,  wax,  leather,  wood, 
and  paper.  Near  Vannes  are  some  remarkable  Celtic 
monuments.  Stones,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pierre* 
dr  boat  de  Comae , arranged  in  five  rows,  occupy  a 
space  about  a mile  in  extent,  and  are  in  number  more 
than  four  thousand.  Population  about  340,000. 

Laval,  the  Capital  of  the  Department,  is  situated  in  Laral. 
a valley  intersected  by  the  river  Mayeuuc.  It  has  (wo 
castle*,  and  is  enclosed  by  an  old  wall ; it  ha*  also 
several  Churches,  three  Hospitals,  and  a Monastery. 
Population  nearly  15,000.  Its  manufactures  consist  in 
linen,  thread,  woollen  stuffs,  bleach -fields,  iron  forges, 
and  cutting  and  polishing  marble.  This  town  suffered 
much  during  the  Revolutionary  war  of  La  Vendtie. 

Tins  Arrondiuemeni  of  Laval  is  divided  into  nine  Can- 
tons. Distant  15  miles  S.  of  Mayenne. 

Mayenne,  standing  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  has  Mnycnne*. 
a population  of  9000,  and  manufactures  of  linen,  thread, 
and  woollens.  Distant  165  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Paris. 

ChaUau-Gontter  is  also  on  the  river  Mayenne.  It  Chateau 
Is  a well-built  town,  with  a population  of  5G0O,  and  Gonfier. 
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MAY-  manufactures  of  woollens  ami  linens,  and  extensive 
KNNE.  bleach-yards  both  for  linen  and  wax. 

MAYO  MAYO,  a County  of  Ireland  in  the  Province  of 
^ * , Connaught,  bounded  on  the  East  by  Sligo  and  Ro&com- 

Extent  oqi]  mon*  on  tb®  South  by  Galway,  and  on  the  West  and 
division.  North  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  about  54  miles 
long  from  North  to  South,  with  a breadth  in  some 
places  of  48  miles.  The  area  of  the  County  was  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Beaufort  at  1235  Irish  square  miles,  or 
790,6013  Irish  acres;  but  the  recent  and  accurate  survey 
of  Mr.  Bald  increases  the  superficial  extent  of  Mayo  to 
623,022  acres  : of  these,  538,262  are  green  land  or 
mountain,  262,420  flat  bog,  and  22.339  acres  are 
covered  by  water,  exclusive  of  Lough  Mask,  which  has 
a surface  of  13,429  acres,  but  l>elongs  chiefly  to  the 
County  of  Galway.  Tlie  County  of  Mayo  comprises 
68  Parishes,  and  is  divided  into  8$  Baronies,  viz.  Bur- 
rishoole,  Costello,  Ty  raw  ley,  Gallon,  Kiltnain,  Murrisk, 
Carra,  Clanmorris,  and  the  half-barony  of  Erris. 

Scrfaco.  Wherever  this  County  is  free  from  mountain,  moor, 
and  flat  bog,  it  presents  a light,  rich,  and  highly  im- 
provable toil.  In  the  Barony  of  Kiltnain,  the  country 
is  dry  and  champagne,  the  soil  a rich,  dark  loam  on  a 
limestone  bottom,  equally  well  adapted  to  cattle  and 
tillage.  Similar  productive  tracts  occur  in  Claumorris 
and  in  Tyrawlcy;  especially  down  the  valley  of  the 
Laggen  to  the  sea,  the  soil  is  of  the  same  warm  and 
fertile  character : on  the  other  liand,  the  district  of  Erris, 
in  the  North-Western  part  of  the  County,  is  covered 
with  wild  mountains  and  bogs;  in  Winter,  when 
the  mountain- passes  are  converted  into  dangerous 
sloughs,  it  is  nearly  inaccessible.  Erris,  properly  so 
called,  is  the  low  peninsula  to  the  North  of  Black  Sod 
Bay,  joined  to  the  main  land  by  the  narrow,  sandy 
isthmus  called  the  Mullet  About  one-fourth  of  this 
district  is  cultivated  or  covered  with  sand,  which  is  here 
so  fine  and  penetrating,  as  to  be  exceedingly  annoying. 
Mountains.  jn  |j,j9  rugged  County  are  some  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain summits  in  Ireland.  Knock  na  Muitrea  has  an 
elevation  of  2725  feet  above  the  sea.  Nephin,  the 
beauty  of  whose  form  has  been  celebrated  by  Young  und 
other  travellers,  and  which  is  more  conspicuous  from  its 
contiguity  to  the  champagne  country,  rises  to  the  height 
of  2670  feet.  Furmnagar  and  Croogh  Patrick  are  re- 
spectively 2562  and  2530  feel  in  height.  Tile  view  from 
the  latter  mountain  of  Newport  Bay  and  the  numerous 
islands  scattered  over  it,  is  of  the  most  wild  and  interest- 
ing description.  The  mountain  chains  in  the  North- 
GeoJogy.  West  of  the  County  consist  of  primitive  gneiss,  mica 
slate,  and  granular  quartz ; the  secondary  strata  over- 
laying these  on  the  South  ore  red  sandstone  ami  flmti 
limestone  ; on  the  North,  the  red  sandstone  is  covered 
by  slate  clay,  which  alternates  with  floetz  limestone, 
Nephin  is  composed  of  mica  slate,  Croagh  Patrick  of 
fragments  of  granite  and  sandstone.  The  slate-quarries 
which  occur  in  the  mountains  of  Clanmorc  near  West- 
port,  and  in  other  places,  are  of  considerable  value  ; the 
best  slates  found  in  them  are  thought  superior  to  the 
English.  Iron-ore  is  found  in  every  part  o(  the  County, 
but  in  the  Barony  of  Nlurrisk  it  exists  in  great  quan 
tides.  It  was  formerly  smelted  in  abundance,  but  from 
the  want  of  good  fuel,  this  profitable  labour  has  been 
abandoned.  Veins  of  lead  occur  in  the  hills  near  West 
port,  and  manganese  lias  also  been  met  with. 

A ur5  There  arc  no  rivers  of  importance  in  this  County. 

1 The  May,  which  rises  in  Sligo.  falls  into  the  sea  at  Kil 
lala,  where  it  is  about  200  yards  wide  ; it  is  navigable 


for  boats  of  fifty  tons  to  Rallinn,  six  miles  and  a half  MAYO, 
from  the  sea.  The  shores  of  Mayo  afford  several  good  ^ ayor 
harbours  which  are  at  present  much  neglected  or  little  .*  __ 
known.  Killcny  harbour  is  superior  to  the  bays  of  Sligo 
and  Galway,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  best  of 
those  on  the  Western  coast.  It  is  about  seven  Irish  miles 
in  length,  by  three-q u arte rs  of  a mile  in  breadth,  and 
deep  enough  for  first  rates.  Newport  Bay  is  about  four 
miles  long,  and  contains  several  good  roods.  Cleir  island, 
lying  before  it,  breaks  the  force  of  the  sea,  w hile  above 
forty  little  islands  scattered  over  it,  almost  all  inhabited, 
give  it  a lively  and  picturesque  appearance.  Black  Sod, 
or  Cleir  Bay,  formed  by  Achill  Island  on  the  South,  is 
four  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  affords  a land- 
locked harbour  for  the  largest  ships.  Towurds  the 
North,  beyond  the  islands  called  the  Stags,  the  coast  is 
clear,  with  high  rocky  cliffs.  Killala  Harbour  on  the 
North  coast  has  a bar  entrance,  with  ten  feet  water  at 
neap  tides. 

Among  the  numerous  lakes  of  this  County,  Lough  jLalws. 
Con  is  the  most  conspicuous  for  its  magnitude  and 
beauty.  It  is  about  nine  miles  long  by  four  broad,  with 
several  picturesque  islands  scattered  over  it.  The  re- 
mains of  ancient  castles,  abbeys,  woods,  and  gentlemen's 
seats  adorn  its  hanks.  Lough  Carra  in  five  miles  long 
by  two  in  breadth,  and  from  its  wooded  islands  and 
promontories  exhibits  much  fine  scenery'.  The  Lake 
of  Kahius,  or  Castlebar,  is  about  seven  miles  long 
and  two  broad.  Lough  Musk,  which  exceeds  any  of 
these  in  size,  is  chiefly  included  in  the  County  of  Gal- 
way. Lough  Baltra,  Dnwnis,  and  some  others  arc  of 
inferior  note.  The  temporary  lakes  called  Turlows,  or 
Turlaeha,  arc  likewise  frequent  in  this  County  on  the 
confines  of  Galway  ; in  Summer,  when  dry,  they  afford 
fine  pasturage,  but  the  suddenness  with  which  they 
sometimes  are  filled  at  the  commencement  of  Winter, 
often  occasions  much  damage.  In  the  flat  country,  on  the 
borders  of  Loughs  Musk  and  Corrib,  is  a great  extent 
of  rocky  ground,  appearing  at  a distance  like  one  sheet 
of  white  stone,  but  on  a nearer  inspection,  these  singular 
rocks  are  found  to  stand  in  parallel  linos  from  one  to 
three  feet  above  the  surface,  like  flag-stones  hitched  on 
tlieir  edges ; they  are  calcareous,  and  w hatever  may  be 
their  difference  of  size  and  shape,  they  are  invariably 
ranged  in  the  same  direction.  Fissures  of  great  depth 
arc  found  in  some  of  the  narrowest  interstices;  hut  in 
general  the  verdure  between  them  affords  excellent 
pasturage  for  sheep. 

Mac  Parlen,  Statistical  Survey  of  Mayo. 

MAYOR,  A Fr.  maieur ; It.  maggiore ; from 

Mayoralty,  >thc  Lat.  major;  the  greater  or  prin- 

Ma'yorksse.  j cipal  (man  or  magistrate,  of  a city, 
town,  &c.)  In  our  elder  authors  it  is  commonly 
written  maior ; upon  a presumption,  no  doubt,  that  we 
owed  the  word  (us  Menage  insists)  to  the  Latin ; but 
the  more  ancient  writing  was  meyer,  anti  in  Ger.  and  D. 
it  is  meyer  or  wrier;  and  in  Fr.  also  moire ; which 
Skinner  derives  (with  Verstegan)  from  the  verb  to  may, 
posse.  (Sec  May.) 

“ As  to  may  (says  Verstegan)  signified)  to  have 
might  or  power,  so  a mayer  is  as  much  to  say,  A haver 
of  might,  one  that  hath,  and  may  use  authority.'*  Resti- 
tution of  Decayed  Intelligence,  ch.  x. 

» 

Awl  namt-liche  maurtnt*,  meyret  and  iliffM 
Tlul  turn  jv  well  be  gf  )■»  world*. 

Pirn  Plovhmnn.  /Irion,  p.  164. 
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MAYOR.  And  ******  *°  the  e“*  *®Aa  of  the  hall  whene  the  m aim  kcpeth  the 
hustingv*,  l he  moire  and  all  the  aldermen  ami- hied  about  him. 

MAZE.  ' &r  Thomm  .Wore.  Workes,  p.  61.  The  Historic  of  King  Richard 
»■  _a~T— , J rte  Thirde. 

Y*  mayre  who  wan  chefe  of  ihiw  enterprise,  on  a day  desyml 
Philipps  Mansell  to  come  to  him  to  dyucr. 

Lord  Bemert.  Froissart.  Crony  etc,  rol  i ch.  304.  p.  453. 

The  major  and  companies  of  the  citie  re  re  hied  him  at  Shore-ditch. 

Bacon.  King  Henry  Fll.  fol  7. 

For  the  same  three  and  twentieth  y ere  was  there  a sharp*  prose- 
cution against  Sir  William  Cupel  now  the  second  time  ; and  this 
was  for  matters  of  raiunmerament  in  his  maiaralitie. 

Id.  Jh.  fol.  229. 

— ■ ■ That  other  [songster] 

That  (in  pure  madrigall)  unto  his  mother 

Commanded  the  French  hood  and  sear  let  gowne 

Hie  Indy  mnyresse  pasiM  in  through  the  towno 

Unto  the  Spittle  wrrnon.  Ben  Jon  ton.  An  Elf  git. 

The  lord  mayor,  Beck  ford,  who  presented  the  petition,  a man  of 
an  undaunted  spirit  and  much  democratic  pridr,  demanded  leave  to 
answer  the  king 

Brit  ham.  History  of  (7  rent  Britain,  vol.  V.  p.  282. 

The  designs  for  the  pageant,  called  Goldsmith's  Jubilee,  on  the 
mayoralty  of  Sir  Robert  Vyuer,  were  given  by  this  man. 

Ha/pole.  Anecdote*  of  Jhinhng,  voL  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  88. 

MA'ZARD,*>  Supposed  to  be  from  the  Fr.  ma*- 
M a'zbb.  j choir,  the  jaw. 

The  jowl,  the  whole  head  or  skull. 

I heard  some  talk  of  the  carpenters'  way,  and  J attempted  that ; 
h-ut  there  the  wooden  rogues  let  a huge  trapdoor  tall  o'  my  head  : 
If  I hod  not  been  a ijr.nl,  1 had  been  mazartlcti. 

Ben  Jjntun.  Masques  at  Court. 

The  pint  pot  ha*  *o  belaboured  you  with  wit,  your  brnvo  acquaint- 
ance that  gives  you  ale,  so  fortified  your  maiard,  that  now  there's 
no  talking  to  you. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  without  Honey,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

■ Od’s  pterions,  mhrtris, 

Were  I his  wife,  I would  so  mail  his  mazard. 

Id.  Women  Pleased , act  ii.  SC.  4. 

Mob.  Are  thy  mad  brains  in  thy  maser  now,  thou  jealous  hcdlam. 

Ford.  The  Funciet,  act  Ir.  sc.  1. 

Fire.  Break  but  bis  pnte,  or  so,  only  his  maser,  because  l‘U  have 
his  head  in  a cloth  as  well  as  mine. 

Dekkar.  The  Honest  Whore,  act  i.  sc.  1 1. 


Ills  countenance  harmonised  with  his  humour,  and  Christian's 
masard  was  n constant  joke. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  af  Painting,  rol.  ir.  eh.  ii.  p.  103. 

MAZE,  v.  'i  From  the  D.  mitten,  (ie.  the  A.  S. 
Maze,  n.  I miuian,)  to  mitt,  to  err,  to  wander  or 
Ma'zkdksm,  f stray  away  from. 

Ma’zy.  ' To  wander  or  stray  away;  to  be 
or  become  bewildered,  confounded,  or  astonished  ; to 
bewilder,  confound,  or  astonish,  to  perplex  or  puzzle ; 
to  wind,  to  intertwine,  confusingly,  perplexingly. 

“ Ye  mate,  ye  masen,  goede  sire,"  quod  she, 

**  This  thank  have  I for  I hate  mud*  you  see.” 

Chancer.  The  Marchantea  Tale,  V.  10260.  * 
Men  dreame  at  day  of  otiles  and  apes. 

And  eke  of  many  a mate  thc-nrithal  ; 

Men  dream*  of  thing  that  never  was,  re  *hnl. 

Id.  The  SonMs  Preesfei  To/e,r.  1599. 
She  frnle  as  she  had  sfort  out  of  a slevpe, 

Til  she  out  of  hire  masednrtse  abrakl. 

Id.  The  3/archantes  Tale,  v.  8869. 
And  all  my  brayne  is  ouertuurned, 

And  my  maner  is  mtstomed, 

That  l foryete  all  that  1 can, 

And  stonde  like  a mate-i  man. 

Gower.  Conf  Am.  book  vL  p.  1 95. 

O negligent  and  heedlesae  discipline, 

IIow  are  we  park'd  ami  bounded  in  a pale  ? 

A little  heard  of  England's  timorous  deere, 

Max'd  with  a yelping  kennell  of  French  curros. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  Ft  Firs/  /’nr/,  fol.  HI. 

VOL.  XXV. 


Thu*  while  they  siudie  how  to  bring  to  paw  that  religion  may 
•wme  but  a matter  made,  they  lose  tlieinrelvin  in  the  very  wmt«*  of 
thuir  own  discourses,  as  if  reason  dal  purjmsely  forsake  them,  who 
of  purpose  forsook  God,  the  author  thereof. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical/  Politic,  book  v.  fob  190. 


MAZE. 


ME. 


[1]  thus  wrapt  in  mist 

Of  midnight  vapor  glide  obscure,  aud  pry 
In  every  bush  and  brake,  where  hap  may  finde 
The  serpent  sleeping,  m whose  ew»ry  foulds 
To  hiile  mr,  aud  the  dork  intent  1 bring. 

Milton.  Psradise  Lost,  book  ir.  1.  161. 
The  fam'd  Mieander,  that  unweary'd  strays 
Through  maty  windings,  smoke*  in  every  maze. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  ii.  ' 
Lend  me  your  song,  ye  nightingales ! oh  ! pour 
Tile  mazy-running  soul  of  melody 

Into  my  varied  verse  1 TOomron.  Spring. 

Chance  led  my  travel  from  the  beaten  road 
Through  the  deep  mazes  of  a tangled  wood, 

Wbcro  loud  mounding  from  the  neighbouring  shade, 

I beard  a female  voice  that  caTd  for  aid. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Farm  to,  hook  xxr.  1.  425. 
When  now  tlio  setting  sun  more  fiercely  bnrn'd, 

Hlnc  vapours  row  along  the  mksj  rills, 

Aud  light's  last  blushes  ting'd  the  distant  lulls. 

Lgttletom,  The  Progress  of  Lett.  Eclogue  I. 


MAZER.  Du  Cange  says  that  cups  of  a more 
▼a) unblc  kind  or  material,  nrc  universally  called  mazer, 
mazrrinus,  &c.,  but  that  with  respect  to  this  material, 
opinions  differ.  Skinner  says,  Poctdttm  ligneum,  from 
D.  matter,  the  wood  of  the  maple,  tree,  ( q . r.)  of  which 
wood  these  cups  were  usually  made. 

They  frt  him  first  the  *w«*ta  win, 

Anti  rarde  eke  in  a masrhn. 

And  real  spicerie. 

Chaucer  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  ».  13760. 

Pronto  out  • puce,  and  fillde  the  motor  vp. 

Gascoigne.  fFttdn.  Daunf  t Salutanons  to  Berxahe. 

Dance  upon  the  mazer's  brim, 

In  the  cuiuson  lujtior  swim. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher . Fulmtinian,  act  tv.  sc.  7. 

Cm.  Fayth  of  my  soul*.  I ileeme  echo  have  gained  ; 

Forthy  let  the  Imbc  be  Willie  his  owne ; 

And  for  Perigot,  so  well  liath  him  payned 
To  him  be  the  wrought*!!  mazer  atone. 

Spenser.  ShcphenTs  Calendar.  August. 

As  particularly  in  the  thin!  pastoral,  where  one  of  his  sht-phtrdt 
describes  a bowl,  or  Mazer  curiously  carved. 

Dry  den.  Ftrgtl.  Dedication  to  Lord  Clifford. 

MAZUS,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  class  Didyria - 
mia,  order  Angiosprrmia.  Generic  character : calyx 
bell-shaped ; corolla  ringent,  the  tube  obstructed  with 
papilla;  on  foot-stalks;  anthers  connected  ; capsule  two- 
celled. 

One  species,  M.  rugotut,  native  of  Cochin  China. 
Lourciro. 

ME,  Goth,  mic ; S.  me;  D.  mij ; Ger,  tr.irA, 
mir { Sw.  mig;  Fr.  rnoy.me;  It .me;  Sp.  mi;  Lat. 
me ; Gr.  pee. 

This  pronoun  probably  includes  within  it  the  nomi- 
native /,  Goth,  ih,  A.  S.  rc,  Ger.  icA  ; thus,  me-ik,  mtich  ; 
contracted  into  mir,  and  wiicA  ; but  no  clue  has  occurred 
to  us  by  which  wc  may  trace  what  the  m is,  or  whence  it 
arises. 

Afe-thinketh,  him  thinketh,  i.  e.  it  thinketh  or  causeth 
me  or  him  to  think. 

Jou  ne  ichalt  (bi  by m y at  made  me)  of  scapt*  to  lyjte. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  25. 

be  dede  bat  I did  file,  ray  fifiv  it  was, 

I prafe  with  gode  will*,  forgy  ue  me  trespos. 

B.  Bnmne,  p 163. 
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jli  p Trun no  he  se'.de  to  him  my  soule  is  aorowful  to  th*  d«^H,  abyde 

.*  ye  heart,  wake  ye  with  m*.  /fie/if,  Matthew,  cb.  saw. 

ME  A-  . So  trtie  1 haw  you  found, 

COCK.  That  aie  honour  to  steward  shall  nrhouad. 

-w-y— * Chaacer.  Tfuhu  and  Cmteide,  book  iv.  p.  276. 

For  whan  I maie  hir  honde  hedip, 

IVith  suche  gbwlne*  I dauncr  ami  skip, 

Me  thmkcth  1 touche  not  the  floor*. 

G'fttrer,  Canf  Am.  book  iv.  p.  1 16. 

Hym  t /u  mirth  lie  tJiuld  nought  ben  hold 
Unto  the  nothcr,  which  hvtn  hare : 

Of  hjrm  maie  rout*  roan  beware, 

He  wol  not  know*  the  merit*. 

Id,  K>.  book  r.  p.  160. 

And  in  thrir  songea  medhowght  they  thanked  nature  much. 

That  hy  hrr  licence  al  that  yarc  to  loue  their  ham*  wa*  ouch. 

Surrey.  Complaint  of  a Lamer  that  defied  Lame,  SfC. 

JSfe  sermeth  good,  that  with  Mm*  little  trains 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  Iw  wt 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown'd  our  king. 

Shakipearr.  Richard  HI.  fol.  184. 
There  with  my  criei  importune  heaven,  tluit  nil 
Tin*  sentence  from  thy  heiul  remov'd  may  light 
On  me,  solo  cause  to  thee  of  all  thin  woe, 

Met,  ate*  onety  juat  object  of  his  ire. 

Miiton.  Puradioe  Loet,  book  X- 1.  933. 

Some  such  resemblances  me  thinks  1 find 
Of  our  last  evening's  talk,  in  this  thy  tlre.im, 

But  with  addition  strange ; yet  be  not  sad. 

It.  lb.  book  v.  1.  114. 
Than  Mats  d redraw!  for  his  fallow  kytid, 

Begmith  to  cry  al  wod,  and  out  of  my  ride ; 

Me  me  ge  sla  • lo  I am  here,  he  soirl. 

That  did  the  deid ; turn*  huldir  on  iwr  joar  blaid. 

G.  Douglas.  The  Stnih  Btn-ke  of  Fneados,  fob  291. 

- Than  vcrvly  in  d**l*  <1  tunable 
idly  nhryke,  out  mure  tu  lurck*  iu  dark 
Such  torments  than  him  hike,  lie  cried  amain,  with  vukc  attsnid, 


’Isa  I,  ’tis  J,  here  1 am  that  did,turuc  all  nt  me. 


Pharr.  Id. 


-Then  struck  with  de^p  despair, 


That  cruel  sight  tl>*  lover  could  not  bear  : 

But  from  his  covert  rush'd  in  open  view, 

And  MUt  bia  voire  before  him  mm  he  flew  » 

“ Mr,  me,"  ha  nry'd.  “ turn  all  your  sword*  aloM 
On  me  ! the  fact  confevt  the  fault  my  own.” 

Dryden.  Viegtl.  .fine  id,  book  is. 
"While  thus  I stood  intent  to  wee  and  hear 
One  came,  methaught,  and  whUperM  in  my  ear ; 

14  What  could  thus  high  thy  rash  ambition  nuse  ? 

Art  thou,  fond  youth,  a candidate  fur  praise  *" 

Pope.  The  Temple  of  Fame , L 498. 

" MEACOCK.  Skinner  sav*.  nxorimxs,  tr>o subject  and 
devoted  to  his  wife,  also,  pusillanimous,  delicate,  effemi- 
nate ; either  from  men  (equivalent  to  mat,  ur  to  our 
English  in  if,  Cotgravc)  and  cog ; gnllu*  is  narnt,  tm- 
bectflu,  a cowardly  cock,  or  meto-cock,  a cock  mrirrd 
up  in  a coop.  Mr.  Steevens, — a cowardly,  dastardly 
creature. 


N s w.  *Ti»  your  own  seeking. 

Mih.  Yes.  to  get  my  freedom  ; 

Were  they  as  I could  wish  ’em. 

La-Cam.  Fooia  arul  meuevekt. 

To  endure  what  you  think  fit  to  put  upon  'em. 
Bcwtim.nl  and  FtctcAer.  The  Wild  Goose  Chare,  act  V.  SC  1. 

I held  it  hotter,  not  to  be  so  faint  and  pceuish  a mmewhe,  os  to 
shrink*  and  couch  mute  head  for  every  minding  shwure. 

Jlohnthcd.  It'arki,  yoL  vi-  p.  273.  Stamhvrst  to  &r  Henrie 
Sidnete,  Knight.  Continuation  of  Chronicles  of  Ireland. 

O you  are  titmice* — ’»*■  a wnrld  to  sec 
How  lam*  when  men  and.wumru  arc  alone, 

A meaeacke  wretch  can  make  the  curves!  nhrevr. 

Shnkspeare.  Tommy  of  the  Shrew,  fob  217, 


MEAD,  \ From  A.  S.  mau'-an ; D.  maedrn  ; 
Mk'adOW.  j Qer.  mehen.  Junius  from  A.S.  meed, 
(*.  e.  maw-ed,)  motrrd.  the  past  participle  of  maic-etn, 
metcre , to  tnow.  Tooke  : 

That  which  (land,  grassland  which)  is  tnotced. 

In  t>p*r  alf  bej>  gnde  wodes,  lev  and  m*de  also. 

R.  G/mtcetier,  p.  187. 

In  feldos  and  in  medys  to  preue  hex  bachtlervu. 

' Id.  P.  19*1 

Ine  toke  )*c  frnnlc,  displayed  hi*  hanrre, 
k went  tn  J>i»  hataile  in  fluid  fair*  grrne, 
hat  is  vuiler  Kampedune  a medewl  wene. 

ft.  Rrunuf,  p.  2. 

All*  mad  h*  wavttyn,  uosbir.  medotr,  A karri. 

Id.  p.  75. 

CuUmre  im  know  I non,  writhouten  drede, 

But  swidw  colour*  as  growvn  in  the  nude, 

Chaucer.  The  Frank/ rimes  Tale,  v.  1535. 

And  there  the  Danish  camp  then  strongly  dal  abide, 

Near  tu  a guodiy  mead  which  men  there  coil  the  stul*. 

Drayton.  Pu/y-uHuem,  »uug  12. 

But  end  with  tli*  ages  past : 

When  us  the  sLute  shall  yield  mure  ni|«|>'u'meuts 
(B'mg  well  empUiy  d i than  kiug*  can  well  exhaust. 

This  golden  nnmv  lying  ready  still 
Ilian  to  be  mow'd,  wlien  their  occasions  will. 

Darnel.  A fhtnrjynck  to  the  King's  Majesty, 
Thy  full  and  youthful  brea*4«,  which  in  their  meadowy  pride 
Are  branch’d  with  rivery  veun-v  m*an<U  rdike  that  glide. 

Drayton.  Prdyudbion,  Song  10. 

fine  way  a band  select  from  futage  drive* 

A herd  *uf  beeves,  fair*  oxeu  and  faire  kme 
From  a fat  meddvw  ground. 

Mdton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  xi.  L G48. 
Not  is  the  meud  unworthy  of  thy  foot. 

Full  of  fresh  verdure,  and  unnumbr'd  flowers, 

Thu  negligence  of  nature,  wide  and  wild. 

Thotnuin.  Spring. 

■■■■  Twa*  thus  of  old, 

My  warlike  sons  a gallant  train. 

Call’d  fonh  their  genuine  strength  and  spread 
Their  tsumera  o’rr  the  tender  mend. 

H 'hitehead.  On  His  Majesty's  Fhrth-tiay,  June  4,  1778. 

Mead,  *)  A.  S.  medo  ; D.  meede;  Oer.  met;  Sw. 
Mfath.  J mjoed  ; Mid.  Jjtt  mediu.  Wachicr  thinks 
the  word  hud  its  origin  in  the  woods  of  Poland,  where 
honey  called  miod  abounds.  In  A.  S.  ma/the  is  said  to 
be“  wine  made  of  new  wine,  sod  until  half  be  boylod 
away.”  Soinncr.  Meet  he  ami  mead  (Skinner  says)  are 

alike  in  their  excessive  sweetness;  and  W adder  thinks 
the  former  may  be  from  the  Gr.  ptOv,  wine ; and  nee 
Mrtheulin,  and  the  AUtccUantoui  notice  under  llv- 

DROMEL. 

lie  sent  hire  pinnea,  met  hr,  and  spiced  ala, 

And  wafers  pnaag  hot  out  of  the  glede. 

Chaucer.  The  Mdleret  Tale,  v.  3379. 
And  being  now  in  hand  to  writs  thy  glorious  praise, 

Fill  me  a bowl  of  meath,  my  working  spirit  to  raise. 

Drayton.  I\x/y-o/tdon,  song  4. 

— For  drink  the  grape 

She  crushes,  inoflVncive  moust,  and  meathee, 

From  many  a betrie. 

Afiitm,  Paradise  Ltd,  book  Y.  1.  345. 
The  plenteous  horn*  with  pleasant  mend  they  crown. 

Nor  wanted  aught  besides  in  honour  of  the  moon. 

I try  den.  Pa/amon  nod  Arate,  book  iii. 


ME'AGER,  adj.  or  \ 
Me'aori,  p. 
Mf’agkrlv, 
Meagbrness. 


A.  S.  wutgrr,  lean,  thin  ; mtc- 
zeregean,  to  make  lean,  to  ma- 
f cerate;  D.  marcher;  Gcr.  ma- 
J ger  ; Fr.  maigre  ; It.  magro; 
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MEAGER.  Sp.  ma^ro  ; from  the  Lat.  macer.  Skinner.  Macer 
“ from  the  Gr.  ftanpot,  long,  and,  conmtquentially,  lean. 
. , Sec  Emaciate.  The  Glottary  of  Alfric  is  the  only 

Jr',-L  authority  cited  for  the  A.  S.  verb. 

Lean,  thin,  poor,  hungry  i emaciate,  without  flesh  or 
fleshy  substance;  insubstantial ; without  nutriment  or 
fertility;  barren. 

h»t  rooks}  mo  so  mngrt. 

Ptcrs  Plvuhman.  Pificn,  p.  92. 
And  thereto  *he  was  leno  and  meg  re. 

Chau  err.  The  Homan:  of  the  Rof,  p.  173. 
Thou  art  so  Icanc  and  meagre  waxt-n  late, 

That  scarse  thy  leg*  uphold  thy  feeble  gate. 

S pettier.  Mother  Habhertt t Tate. 

O phyncVs  power,  which  (some  say)  hath  restrain'd 
Approach  of  death,  alas ! thou  hetpest  meagrr/y. 

Sidney,  Arcadta,  book  ir. 

■ — Manv  a burning  mm 

Ha*  sear'd  my  body,  and  boil'd  up  my  hloud, 

FwbTd  my  knees,  and  stampt  a mmgerne ts 
Upon  my  figure,  all  to  find  out  knowledge. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Tht  Island  Princess,  act  ir,  se.  1 . 
But  Puynings  (the  better  to  make  compensation  of  the  meagrr- 
netse  of  his  service  in  the  warns,  by  acts  of  |<eace)  called  a p.irILv 
TMQt.  Baron,  King  Henry  /'//.  fob  133. 

His  ceaseless  sorrow  for  th'  unhappy  maid 
Meoger'd  his  look,  and  on  his  spirits  prey'd. 

Dry  den.  Ovid.  Metam.nph  )»/•«,  hook  11. 
He  calls  for  famine,  nnd  the  meagre  fietul 
Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shrivedd  lips, 

And  taints  the  gulden  car. 

Qtwjtrr.  The  Talk,  book  U. 

MEAL,  A.  S.  merl ; D.  maal;  Ger.  mal ; Sw  mad. 
The  A.  S.  metl,  and  English  meal,  is 

A port  or  portiou,  a measure, — of  food  or  any  thing 
else 

Meal-tide  or  lime ; the  tide  or  time  when  each  re- 
ceives his  part,  portion,  or  measure  of  food. 

■ ■■■  - ■ ■ ■ Ho  write  ye  fymo  me/e 
To  draw*  and  vonuolwe,  pcraimtTv  at  one  me/e. 

R.  G/ourester,  p.  20C. 
Here  hare  I rten  many  a mery  me/e. 

Chancer.  The  Sompmwret  Tate.  Y.  7337. 
The  morow  came,  and  nighen  gwn  tho  time 
Of  memOide. 

Id.  Troiha  and  Cr  (stride,  book  ii.  p.  249. 
Tor  tbei  in  hope  to  enwage 
The  peine  of  dethe  vpan  the  rage, 

That  thn  lasae  shulden  feele, 

Of  sync  let  fill  full  a mee/e. 

And  drunken  till  so  was  befall, 

That  thei  her  strengthen  town  all. 

Gotrrr.  Cu»f,  An l.  book  rb  p.  183. 
Vnquiet  mea/e*  moka  ill  digestiouB. 

Skakrpeare.  Comedg  of  Err  ours,  fob  97. 

As  to  hia  mettle.  I should  think  it  best,  that  as  much  as  it  con  ho 
conveniently  avoided,  they  should  not  be  kept  constantly  tu  an  hour. 

Locke.  Of  Education,  Sec  13. 
Beneath  whose  shade  the  lusty  steers  repose 
Their  cum  I won*  limbs,  mix'd  with  the  woolly  tribes, 

And  leisurely  concoct  their  grassy  meed. 

Jagtt-  Edge  Kit,  book  ir. 

M«al,  Fr.  metier;  to  mix,  to  mingle;  Scotch  to 
mdl.  Sec  Medley,  and  Ymf.ll. 

Were  he  mealed ; were  he  mixed  with ; were  there 
intermixed  or  intermingled  in  him — that  which  he  cor- 
rects then  were  he  tyrannous. 

He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself**,’ which  he  spurns  on  hia  pours 
To  oualifie  in  others : were  he  meat  J with  that 
W biL-h  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tinanons, 

But  this  being  so,  ha's  iusb 

Shakspeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  fob  70. 


Meal,  ")  A.  S.  mcalewc ; D.  merl;  Ger.  mtd ; MEAL. 

Me'aly,  J Sw,  mrol ; from  Goth,  mal-an,  ntol-ere ; — 

D.  marten;  Ger.  malen,  muten ; Sw.  mala;  to  grind,  MEAN, 
bruise,  or  crush,  sc.  to  a powder ; into  fine,  small  par- 
tides. 

Com  or  grain  ground  or  crushed  to  a powder. 

Mealy ; having  the  qualities  or  appearances  of  meal , 
its  whiteness,  fineness,  softness. 

Meale-mouthed  or  fibre  spoken  ; whose  words  ore 
mild  and  soft,  as  meal.  Minshew. 

The  kyngdom  of  hevenes is  lyk  to  sour  dowgh  whicbe  a woman 
took  and  hukk  in  thre  mourns  ol  mete,  til  it  was  ul  avueul. 

IHc/lf.  Midi  he  it,  ch.  xiii. 

Tito  kyngdotne  of  heauea  i*  lyke  vulo  Inure  which  a woml  loketh 
and  hydetb  in  iii  peckea  of  mee/e,  tyl  all  be  Icueued. 

Bitde,  Anna  1551. 

Thou  shall  a cake  of  half  a bushel  find, 

That  wo*  y milked  of  tlliil  OWne  mr/e 
Winch  tluU  1 baljw  my  fader  fur  to  side. 

CAumcer.  The  Beret  Tate,  v.  4043. 

So  were  mem  mwtr  fur  meaty-mouthed  men. 

Gascoigne.  The  Prtntes  tf  l Farr e , (66.) 

Mene  Consider  this  : h«  ha*  hia  bred  i’  th'  wanes 

Since  a could  draw  a swunl,  and  ia  lll-school'd 
In  bimlled  language  : mm/r  uud  bran  together 
11c  thrones  without  disiiuctiun. 

Shaktpeare.  Carialnnut,  fob  17. 

Though  the  regular  spots  in  their  wing*  [the  caterpillar]  won 
but  a mcuhe  adhesion,  aud  such  on  may  bo  wipod  away,  yet  since 
they  co UR'  in  tliis  variety,  out  of  their  case*-,  them  unut  le  regular 
{Hires  in  tlioso  pirts  ami  icu-tubiaiit'M,  defining  such  e* udotions. 

Sir  Thomas  Hr  on  n.  Cyrus  Garden,  ch.  iii.  p.  58. 

The  world's  eye  bleared  with  those  tbamdrak  lyes, 

Mask'd  in  the  slum  of  mod-mouth' d poesiva. 

Halt.  Satires,  book ».  I'rolonue. 

. A lewd  fellow  was  brought  forth,  who  said,  that  he  himself  escap- 
ing in  a mratduh,  had  been  entreated  by  those  who  were  in  peril  of 
drowning,  to  desire  of  the  people  revenge  of  their  deaths  upou  ths 
captains. 

Ralegh,  History  of  the  Wartd,  fob  *127.  ch.  riii.  sec.  IC. 

Some  fly  with  two  wings,  a*  bint*  and  many  insects,  some  with 
tour,  as  all  farionccoua  or  meaty  tnngrd  animals,  a*  butterflies  and 
moth*. 

Sir  Thomas  Brau  n.  Fu/gnr  Errvurs,  book  iii.  ch.  xv.  p.  1 76, 

Tlic  camel nm  had  been  observed  to  drink  watre,  and  delight  to 
toed  on  meat-untrmt  ; and  altiuuigh  WY  have  not  had  the  advantage  uf 
our  own  observation,  yet  have  wo  received  tho  like  confirmation 
from  many  ocular  qivctalors.  Id.  lb,  book  iii.  ch.  xxi. 

• ■ - Auriculas,  enrich'd 

With  shining  meat  o'er  all  their  velvet  leaves. 

Thom  sun.  Spring. 

MEAN,  adj.\  Fr.  moyrn,  moyennant,  from  the  It. 

Mean,  n.  J mediante,  and  that  from  the  Low  Lot. 
media num  ; Lat.  medium.  The  Scotch  write  or  wrote 
moyen.  See  in  Jumieson. 

Mediate;  being  or  lying  at  equal  distance,  between 
the  beginning  and  end  ; intervening;  being  or  lying  at 
a distance,  between  the  extreme  points;  and  tima 
distant,  removed,  restrained  or  withheld,  from  extremity, 
from  excess  ; moderate,  temperate. 

Mean , n.  that  which  is  mediate,  or  intermediate ; 
that  by  the  intervention,  intercession,  instrumentality  or 
agency  of  which  any  thing  is  done. 

Consider,  how  justlto  he  waa  plagued  ia  hi*  grot*  li©di*,  many 

{cures  before  hi*  dealh,  wilh  *nrv*  and  diueinvw,  tluU  grew  ujiuu 
urn  hy  meanes  of  drunken  surfeits,  idleness**,  sloth  and  VICIOUS  I radt* 
of  life.  /#,  Brtrnne , p.  539.  G/ostnry. 

Fur  riche**  and  mendicities 
Ben  doped  two  extremHirs, 

The  mcane  ic  dejwd  sufliciaiince, 
n*cre  lieth  of  vi  rtue  the  alnviiuiauncc. 

Chaw  err.  The  firmant  of  the  B«>r.  p.  218. 
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ME  Awl  that  daikneass  *hal  I tom  what  assay*  to  nmken  ihinneand 

' y by  lyght  and  meanthche  remedies : (/embus  meditfcrtbumpie 

""  fomcntis?)  Chaucer.  Boeciut,  booki.  p.  G. 

Mellon  in  the  meant  while, 

■Which  thought  hire  father  to  beguile, 

The  trruour,  which*  hir  father  had, 

With  hir  all  priuely  she  lad. 

Gower.  Can/  Am.  book  v.p.  152. 

But  wc  (or  euer  he  come  near*)  are  rodv  in  the  meanr  season  to 
kylhioi.  Bible,  Anno  1551.  Actes,  ch.  xxiii. 

And  in  the  meant  tyme  betwixte  that  and  daye,  Paul*  besought* 
them  all  to  take  meat*.  »•  /^-  ch.  nvu. 

For  hia  churche  is  ye  wnte  wel  a church  of  Rilke,  not  mmely  good, 
Kt  of  folk  ao  good,  to  pure,  k so  clean*,  tha*  ther  be  not  among 
them  al  ao  much  as  eillwr  spot  or  wrincle. 

Str  Thvma » More.  Market,  fol.  808,  The  Confutation  of  Vrrrt 
Barnet'  Church. 

Reserve  her  cause  to  her  eternal  doom*  ; 

And,  in  th*  mmne,  vouchsafe  her  honorable  toombe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  hook  ii.  can.  1. 

And  therefore  the  mean  ia  lire  vertur,  and  not  to  go  too  frr  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  thing*  litanies,  it  is  the  best 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  foL  116.  Camiftoo. 

And  you  know,  hia  mennes 

If  he  inprooa  llieui,  may  well  at  retch  so  fnree 
As  to  annoy  v«  ail : which  to  preuent, 

L«t  Antony  and  Caesar  fall  together. 

ShaAepran- . Julius  Cwsar,  fol.  115. 
Di  ke.  The  more  degenerate  and  Iwse  art  thou 

To  make  such  meanrt  for  her,  a a thou  hast  dime, 

And  Icaue  her  on  such  alight  condition*. 

Id.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferma,  fol.  38. 


’MEAN. 


Safe  under  such  a wing,  the  hoy  shall  show 
N o spots  contracted  among  grooms  tmlow, 

Nor  taint  his  speech  with  meannesses,  design'd  "MF  AN* 

By  footmiui  Tom  fur  witty  and  refin'd.  DFR  * 

Cowper.  Tirocinium. 

Mean,  r.  Goth,  tnvn-an , inun-yan ; A.  S. 

Me'aner,  Vfmrn-an,  mten-an  ; D.  meat-cn  ; Ger.  * 

Me'.vnino.  ) meynen ; Sw.  men  a,  tigni/icare,  deno- 
tar e,  demons!  rare,  to  signify,  to  denote,  to  show  ; to  be 
or  cause  to  be  a sign,  or  mark.  See  Mind. 

To  signify ; to  design  ; to  have,  bear,  or  keep  in 
mind ; in  the  mind  or  understanding ; to  purpo&e,  to 
intend,  to  think. 


Me  troweth  be  waa  the  lynx  al  Jyng  thurlyng,  of  whiche  Merlyne 
men  elk  of.  K Gloucester,  p.  522.  note. 

|“»n  spak  Philip,  “ 1 wote  what  £n  m enrt  " 

II.  Brunnr,  p.  155. 

Jrei  wist  what  it  incur, 

/-/.  p.8. 

And  aaide  me}  roadame.  what  mat  ^ia  he  to  more. 

Piers  Phuhmun.  Ft  non,  p.  13. 


In  mmynye  }>at  all*  men.  mvghte  )«c  nmc 
Liven  purgh  leell  by  let  ve.  u cure  Lord  wittnewb. 

Jd.  A.  p.  13. 

Ther  ia  no  son!  that  fleeth  under  hereu. 

That  she  nc  shal  wel  understowl  hia  stereo, 

And  know  his  mrniny  ojwnly  and  plain*. 

Chaucer.  7V  Syui errs  Title , V.  10474. 
Thei  wnodred,  what  she  wolde  mene, 

And  riden  after  a wfte  pas. 

Gower.  Cmf  Am.  book  ii.  p.  56. 


For  by  the  mens*  of  hi*  affinity, 

Was  hurt  all  that  his  father  conquered  ; 

F.v’n  as  if  France  had  some  Krynnia  rent, 

T avenge  their  wrongs  done  by  the  insolent. 

Dame/,  lintory  of  Civil  Hart,  book  v. 

God  intends  repentance  to  be  the  meant  to  purify  the  heart  from 
that  corrupt  ion  that  renders  it  utterly  unserviceable. 

South.  Sermon t,  vol.  ix.  p.  200. 

Mean,  A.  S.  gemtenc;  D.  gemeen ; Ger. 

Me'anly,  ygemrin  ; Sw.  gtmrn  ; cvmmintix.  rul- 

Me'awweas.  ) ^arU;  A.  S.  vurnc ; Ger.  mein  ; Sw. 
mm.  The  A.  S.  mtene  ia  maneg ; the  many,  q.  v. 
applied  to  the  many  or  multitude,  the  rout  or  rabble, 
the  low  or  ba&e.  Consequently, 

low  or  bnse  ; object,  degrading,  dejected  ; disgrace- 
ful, dishonourable. 

All  manrre  of  men.  y*  iwcwc  fit  rychc. 

Piers  I’louhman.  Fition,  p.  2. 

Rich.  The  aonne  of  Clarence  hanc  I pent  rp  close, 

Ilia  daughter  meanly  luitie  I inatcht  in  marriage, 

The  aonne*  of  Edward  *k*pe  in  Abraham’s  bosom*, 

And  Anna  my  wife  hath  Lad  this  world  good  night. 

Shahspeare.  Richnnt  lit.  l#L  195. 

That  to  bo  l«a  than  gods 

Disdain'd,  but  Meaner  thoughts  learned  in  then  flight 
Mangl'd  with  gastly  wounds  through  plate  and  made. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  vL  l.  367. 

Worship  ye  *nge*  of  the  eiut, 

'Hi*  king  of  Gods  in  meanness  ilrest. 

Hold.  Ant  hemes.  Far  Christmas  Day. 

Religion  and  diviuity  have  the  ill-luck  to  be  so  meanly  thought 
of,  that  every  half-witted  corporation  blockhead  thinks  hitmen  a 
competent  judge  of  the  deepest  jioint*  of  it*  doctrine,  and  the  reason 
of  it*  disci piiiM.  South.  Sermons , vol.  ri.  p.  48. 

.This  wonderful  Almighty  person,  whom  the  world  could  notcir* 
eumscribo,  by  reason  of  the  divinity  and  immensity  of  his  being, 
had  not  so  much  in  the  same  world,  as  where  to  lay  his  bead,  by 
reason  of  the  meanness  of  his  condition. 

Jd.  lb,  vol.  iv-  p.  425. 


lie  should  reject 

And  not  nvrrse  the  meaning  of  the  same. 

TuAtertile.  To  the  Rayiiny  Route  of  Sycophants. 

Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nut  stood 
There  Alvayea,  bat  drawn  up  to  hear'a  sometime* 
Yievleaa. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  ilk  1.  517. 

■ ■ But  aay, 

What  meant  that  caution  join’d,  if  ye  be  found 
Obedient  ? enn  we  want  obedience  then 
To  him,  or  possibly  hi*  love  desert. 

Id.  Jb.  book  v.  L 513. 

This  room  was  built  for  honest  memert,  that  deliver  themselves 
hastily  and  plainly,  and  are  gone- 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  Lady,  act  i.  tc.  1. 
But  see  how  much  I do  myself  beguile, 

And  do  mistake  tliy  mean  my  all  this  while. 

Drayton.  England's  Hcrowal  Epistles.  Kmy  John  to  Matilda, 

Seis’d  of  his  prey,  heavenwards,  uplifted  light, 

On  Hermes'  nimble  wings,  he  took  his  flight. 

Now  thoughtful  of  his  course,  he  hung  in  air, 

And  meant  through  Europe's  hujipy  clime  to  steer. 

Bo  we.  I jse a*,  book  ix. 

I mean,  there  never  was  a date  or  point  of  time  in  our  history, 
when  th*  guvrnimvnt  of  England  was  to  be  set  up  anew,  and  when 
it  was  referred  to  any  single  person,  or  assembly,  or  committee,  to 
frame  a eliarter  for  the  future  governmrut  of  the  country  ; or  when 
a constitution,  so  prepared,  and  digested,  was  by  common  consent 
received  and  estaldulud. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vii.  p.  193. 

The  word  ia  always  sufficiently  original  lot  me  in  that  language 
where  rt*  mrasi»7,  which  is  the  cause  of  it*  application,  can  be 
found : and  seeking  only  nirwaia^,  when  I have  lound  if,  there  I 
stop : the  rr*t  is  a curiosity  whore  usefulness  I cannot  discover- 

Toohf.  Diversions  of  Parley,  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 

MF/ANDER,  n 't  Lot-  mteander ; Or.  pauivcpot ; 
Mr/  andrr,  t>.  Maiorwv  rbwp,  the  water 

Me'andrt.  J ofMwonio,  vel  quia  per  Unsomnw 
nvacpapn,  it  runs  through  Ma>onia.  Marlinius.  M The 
Mrcander  fetchelh  such  windings  to  and  fro,  that  ofien- 
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MEAN'-  times  it  is  taken  for  to  run  backe  agnine  from  whence  it 
DKR.  comes."  Plin.  book  v.  c.  29.  See  the  Quotation  from 

MEA8LE.  S'IdI!L Ai  auMiog  HjrajfoM, 

J The  first  that  lead* him  foice  : of  whowc  meandred  ways 
Ami  labyriuth-hke  turns  (as  in  the  moors  she  strap'' 

She  first  received  Lei  name. 

Drayton.  Po/jkAkm,  SODg  12. 

And  in  meandml  gj'iei  doth  whirl  howlf  about, 

That.  this  way,  here  aud  there,  lock,  forward,  in,  and  out, 

And  like  a wanton  girl,  oft  doubling  in  her  gate, 

In  labyrinthdike  turns,  and  twining*  intricate. 

Id.  Ih.  song  22. 

Intricate  tamings,  by  a tTansumptive  and  metonymical  kind  of 
speech,  an*  called  meanders : for  this  river  [ Meander]  did  so  strangely 
path  itself,  that  the  foot  »rnn«d  to  touch  the  head 

Set Jen.  Ill  mi  rat  tout  of  Droyl.n*  IX/y-tJIjion,  note  2. 

Thy  full  and  youthful  breasts  which  in  their  meadowy  pride 
And  branch'd  with  rivery  veins,  meanderdiie  that  glide. 

14.  To.  song  1 0. 

The  river  Sty*,  with  crooked  and  meandry  turnings,  encircleth 
tbs  palace  of  the  infernal  Dis.  Bacon, 

Wide,  deep,  unsullied  Thame*  meandring  glides 
And  bears  thy  wealth  on  mild  majestic  tides- 

Savage.  La/idon  and  Undid  Delineated. 
Near  fair  Avon's  silver  tide, 

Whose  waves  iu  soft  meanders  glide, 

I read  to  the  delighted  swains 
Your  jocund  songs  and  rura^  strains. 

Somervilf.  Am  Epistle  to  Allan  Ramsay. 

MEANDRINA,  in  Zootosy,  a genus  of  Polypi. 
Generic  character.  Fixed,  stony,  forming  a simple, 
convex,  or  hemispherical  mass ; surface  convex,  occu- 
pied by  compartments  more  or  loss  hollow,  sinuous, 
and  furnished  on  each  side  with  transverse  parallel 
plates,  which  adhere  to  the  elevated  crests. 

The  type  is  M.  /a6yn«fAica,  Lamarck.  Found  in 
the  American  seas.  Ellis,  Zoophyte *,  pi.  xlvi.  fig.  3.  4. 
ME'ASLE,")  Dutch  manchd ; Ger .mat,  a spot. 
Mp'ablkd,  ynfauel-mcht ; the  spotted  sickness, 
Me'arelry.  J the  leprosy.  Mcazcl , a leper,  or  per- 
son diseased";  also,  the  disease  itself. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Morbilli  or  Rubeola. 

& to  metr/le  homes  of  )>ut  same  land, 

)re  ^ousand  marke  vnto  £«r  spenae  he  fimd. 

It.  Brunne , p.  136, 

For  foul*  mndrit  he  coinond  with  m>  man. 

Id.  p.  140. 

Rice  ye  dede  men,  dense  ye  mese/s. 

HI- lif.  Matthew,  eh.  r. 

For  peine  is  sent  by  the  rightiois*  sonde  of  God,  and  by  hie 
tufiraoce,  be  it  mett/nr,  or  maim*,  or  maladte. 

CtaKvr.  The  Per  tones  Tide,  p.  1 59. 
Either  be  repreveth  him  by  som  harmu  of  peine,  that  he  hath 
upon  his  bodic,  a*  mrtel,  &c.  Id.  lb. 

As  for  my  country,  I liauo  shed  my  blood, 

N ut  (earing  out  ward  fore©  : so  shall  my  lungs 
Coine  words  (ill  their  decay,  against  those  meazets 
Which  we  disdain©  should  tetter  us. 

Shahtpeare.  Coriolanus,  fol.  15. 

1 1 _ ■ He  found  a youth  in  tissue  brave, 

(A  daintier  man  one  would  not  wish  to  have) 

Was  courting  of  a lothsumr,  measled  sow. 

Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf. 
From  whence  they  start  up  chosen  vemdi, 

Mode  by  contact,  as  men  get  imW'-i 

Batter.  Hudibrat,  part  u can.  3. 
Last  trotted  forth  the  gentle  swine, 

To  ease  her  itch  against  the  stump, 

And  dismally  was  heard  to  whine, 

All  a%  she  tcrubb'd  her  meazty  rump. 

Sac'ft.  On  cutting  dawn  the  Old  Thom  at  Market  Hill. 
The  nutruui  shall  infect  all  kine 
And  meatlei  will  destroy  the  swine. 

King.  The  Art  rf  Lore,  part  vi. 


ME'ASURE,  r.  “J  Fr.  mtsurtr;  It.  mimrare  ; 
Me'aaurk,  n.  Lat.  mennurare,  from  mensutt , 

Measurable,  past  participle  ofmcf-iW,  to  mctc  : 
Measurably,  metiri  dicilur,  qui  rxplorat,  qua 
Measureless,  alicuju * rei  nit  magnitudo , to 
Me'asurely,  examine  what  maybe  the  magni- 

Me'asurement,  tude  of  any  thing. 

Me'asurer,  To  examine,  to  calculate,  to 

Ms'asurjxo.  n.  J ascertain  the  magnitude  or  bulk, 
the  quantity  or  number ; space  or  distance ; to  act  by  or 
according  to  a fixed  or  stated  measure  i a regular 
standard  of  sixe  or  quantity  ; to  observe  or  keep  a 
stated  measure.,  a sufficient  measure ; to  regulate  or 
govern,  to  moderate;  to  apportion,  to  adjust 

Measure , n.  is  also  applied  to  a regulated  succession  of 
movements,  in  dancing;  of  sounds,  in  Music  and  Poetry. 


False  elncu  & isauvm  be  brujte  al  chine  adouo. 

R . Gloucester,  p.  429. 

And  lw  seide  to  Item,  see  ye  what  ye  hcren,  in  what  measure  ye 
meten  : it  stud  be  mete  a to  you  again. 

Hiclif.  Mark,  ch.  rr. 

Take  hrile  what  ye  Scare,  wyth  what  mrature  yo  mete,  wyth  11m 
same  shall  it  be  measured  vnto  you  agnyue, 

Bible,  Anna  1551. 
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And  many  folke  mesuren  and  gc&icn,  that  tourravne  good  be 
ioye  and  gladness©.  Chaucer,  Itoecuu,  book  lit.  p.  423. 

She  nas  to  sabre  ne  to  glad, 

In  all  things  more  measure, 

Had  never  1 trowe  creature. 

Id  The  Drtame,  p.  326. 

Of  his  diet?  measurable  was  he. 

For  it  was  of  no  great  superituilee. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  437. 
She  was  ful  measurable,  as  women  lie. 

Id.  The  Squi  res  Tate , t.  10675. 
He  sayth  also  : The  goodet  that  thou  hast  ygeteu  use  them  by 
Kteasur',  that  is  to  aayn,  spend©  meturably. 

U The  Tate  of  MeUbeut,  p.  116. 

So  as  the  philosonhrc  techeth 
To  Alisander,  and  him  betecheth 
Tlie  lore,  huwe  that  lie  shall  manure 
llis  hodie,  so  that  no  w*n»v re 
Of  fleshly  lust  he  shuldc  cxcede. 

Gower.  Cvnf.  Am.  book  viL  p.  239. 
Here  hath  he  comfort  when  be  doth  measure 
Measureless  incrcye  to  measureless  fault?. 

H'yat.  Psalm  51. 

Each  day  to  be  feasted,  what  husbandry  worse, 

Each  day  for  to  feast,  is  as  ill  fur  the  purse ; 

Yet  meaturelg  feasting,  with  neighbours  among, 

Shall  make  thee  Mus'd  and  live  the  more  long. 

Turner.  Husbandry.  Good  Husbandly  IjtSSont,  Vol.  **v.  ch.  X.  p.  26. 
With  that  the  rolling  sea,  reswrodiflg  soft, 

In  his  hig  base  them  filly  onvwtrvd  ; 

And  on  the  ruche  the  waves  breaking  aloft 
A solemn*  im-ane  unto  them  matured. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  ii.  can.  II. 

In  all  which  the  king  measured  and  valued  things  amine,  as 
afterwards  appeared.  Bacon.  King  Henry  VIL  64.  43, 

I cannot  but  second  and  commend  that  great  clerk  of  Paris, 
who  (aa  our  witty  countryman  Uromaird  reports)  when  King  Lewis 
of  France  rtM|iiircd  him  to  write  down  the  best  word  that  ever  lie 
had  learnt,  rail'd  for  a fuire  skin  of  jwrchmmt,  and  in  the  midst  of 
it  wrote  this  word  measure,  aud  sent  it  sealed  up  to  the  king. 

Hall.  Hurts,  vol.  iii.  fol.  I.  Christian  .Moderation,  book  i.  see.  1. 


But  after  these,  as  men  more  civil  grew, 

He  did  more  grave  and  solemn  measures  frame, 

W ith  such  fair  opUv  and  proportion  true, 

Aud  corretpondrnre  ev’ry  way  the  ume, 

That  uo  fault-finding  eye  did  ever  blame. 

Davies.  On  Dancing. 

The  World's  bright  eye.  Time's  measurer,  begun 
Through  wiit'ry  Capricorn  his  course  to  run. 

Howell.  Letters , p.  7.  Apoema. 
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Although  lie  Ituy  wlioie  hamate  in  tin;  uprinj'. 

And  foj»t  in  flUM.*  btrikun  tu  the  meaturuu. 

Hall.  Satire  C.  book  iv. 

O s<n«at*pic  lonl.  O wiu'r>i|(iir  liaj>  juntas 
To  bee  thee,  and  thy  inerde  metuureleate  ! 

Spenter.  Flrgil.  Goal. 
Cloving  the  sense  within  the  metnur'd  time, 

Tw  hard  to  tit  the  ismm  ti>  the  rhyme. 

Ih  fJm.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  can.  2. 
Hint  may  yet  be  a great  inequality ; hveauite  the  tnetuurer 
wt/vuf rr*  only  (rum  wtut!  plain  rate*  of  grtiimil  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lull  fa  the  top.  whereus  it  may  nt,  that  the  country  wherein  diw  of 
th#w  mounlaia*  land*.  may  be  exceedingly  nnidi  higher  than  that 
«rki*rum  the  other  is  placed. 

Hoyle.  Harki,  rol.  iii.  p.  227.  Jftut  Experiment*  Phytico-Ate- 
ehameat  h inching  the  Spring  of  the  Air. 

God  is  infinite:  and  an  infinite  mind,  both  ia  its  knowledge  and 
purpose*,  proceed*  nut  according  1«  the  mi-thods  and  wmwri  of  a 
finite  undemanding.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  riil.  p.  90. 

But  all  ye  lovers  of  game  and  glee, 

And  feast  and  frolic,  come  follow  inel 
To  nature's  mtotatrfA'M  licence  free, 

And  follow,  follow,  fuilon  me ! 

Brooke*.  .Sony  t from  Jack  the  Giant  Queller,  air  30. 

MEAT,  n.  I Goth,  malt;  A.  S.  mrt,  vtrlr,  merit' ; 
Mk'atbd,  > whatever  is  eaten,  the  |M»stt  participle  of 
Me'atlers.J  the  Goth,  verb  vuityan , A.  S .vidian, 
edrre,  to  eat  Toohe. 

That  which  is  eaten  : usually  applied  to — 

The  flesh  of  animals,  to  animal  food. 

re  dawe*  it  Jm*  nyjT  utete  let  hii  wiute  hem  so, 
at  hii  nustu  liou  ou  lake,  ue  wot  vor  hunger  do. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  1 70. 

^at  p-*  fulc  was  nev  mettle*. 

li.  p.  251. 

In  S.  Kdward  Ivtnc  pc  rrle  suld  with  him  etc, 

A seruituur  per  *u  pat  svraed  at  pe  mete. 

R.  Brume,  p,  5J. 

It  neghed  ncre  met  etc! , pan  rose  rp  alle  pe  route. 

JJ.  pi  334. 

Afete/r*  and  moneylm.  on  Ualveroe  bullaa. 

Pier*  Ptauhman.  Pita,*,  p.  162. 
Ilia  mete  was  honey  aaukts  and  honey  of  tlve  wood. 

H'telif  , Matthew,  ch.  iii. 

11  is  inr ate  was  locusts  and  wyldc  bony. 

Bible, . In  m>  1551. 

And  on  his  meuie  horde  there  shol  been  borde  clothes  and  tuw- 
•lies  many  paint. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lone,  book  ii.  p.  482. 
But  cuery  lust  he  shall  forlicre 
Of  man,  and  like  an  du  1dm  mete 
Of  gnuse  be  shall  purvtukco  and  cte. 

Goufcr.  Co  of.  Am.  hook  i.  p.  39. 

Is  not  Ihy*  a royal  I feast  to  leue  tlneso  beggers  meat r let,  & Ui* 
•end  roo  to  dynner  to  theim  ? 

Sir  7 h»m*t  More.  H'orhes,  foL  302.  The  Supplieaeton  of  Soviet. 
Strong  enten  and  horses,  well  shod,  and  well  clad. 

Well  metetl  well  used,  for  making  thee  sad 

Turner.  Hutkmjry,  rol.  xii.  eh.  xvi.  p.  12. 

A*  fire  converts  to  fire  the  things  it  bums  ; 

A*  are  our  meal*  into  our  nature  change 

Da  tie*.  The  Immortal, ty  of  the  Soul,  see.  4. 

The  »*«!#- 1 consisted  of  fine  flower,  or  porrhed  corn,  with 
oyk  salt,  and  tnnkraesmse. 

Grew.  Conns  Sacra,  hook  ir.  ch.  via.  sec.  124. 
Thrm — their  despairing  creditors  may  find 
Lurking  in  shunhW  s where  with  borrow'd  coin 
They  buy  choice  menu  and  in  cheap  plenty  dine. 

Cmtgrroc,  Juvenal.  Satire  ||, 

MEATH,  called  also  E»st  Mc»th,  in  ccmtnidi.tinc- 
tlon  lo  W Ml  ninth,  in  a maritime  County  of  Ireland  in 
Bonndmo.  the  Province  of  Leinster.  Towards  die  North  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Counties  of  Louth,  Monaghan,  and 


Cavan,  on  the  West  by  Westmeath,  on  the  South  by  the  MF.ATH 
Counties  of  Kildare  and  Dublin,  and  ou  the  East  by  the 
Irish  Sea.  It  is  about  44  English  mile#  in  length  from 
East  to  West,  and  37  in  breadth,  with  a superficial 
extent  of  960  English  square  miles,  or  617,600  acres. 

Of  this  extent,  not  more  llmu  a twelfth  is  bog  or  waste, 
the  rest  is  fertile  and  highly  productive.  This  County  Surface, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  level,  or  varied  in  its  surface  with 
very  moderate  undulations ; from  this  circumstance  it 
derived  its  name,  ( Maeh  or  Maith,)  which  in  the  Irish 
language  signifies  level  or  champaign.  Although 
there  are  districts  in  Ireland  superior  to  Meath  in  rich- 
ness of'  soil,  yet  no  tract  of  equal  extent  surpasses  it  in 
general  productiveness ; the  soil  is  a light,  rich  loam, 
resting  on  clay,  or  more  frequently  on  limestone.  Though 
tillage  has  much  increased  here  of  late  years,  yet  it 
does  not  at  present  extend  over  more  than  one-third  of 
the  County,  the  rest  is  pasturage,  which  is  employed  in 
fattming  cattle  for  the  Dublin  market,  and  for  exporta- 
tion to  England  ; the  pastures  in  Meath  arc  deemed  too 
rich  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  young  slock,  but  the 
quantity  of  fut  cuttle  which  issues  from  them  almost 
surpasses  belief.  The  marshes  on  the  Moynalty  River 
likewise  feed  great  numbers  of  horses,  nnd  the  Kilcrrw 
hills  are  famous  for  sheep. 

The  farms  in  Mculli  are  in  general  of  great  siie;  but  Fanning, 
the  people  arc  still  but  little  acquainted  with  good 
husbandry  ; their  tillage  is  slovenly  in  the  extreme,  and 
they  exhaust  the  ground  by  a bad  course  of  cropping. 

Their  general  condition  is  as  wretched  as  their  agricul- 
ture ; the  stranger  is  surprised  to  find,  that  in  u tract  of 
country  remarkable  for  its  productiveness,  and  for  tlve 
advantages  of  its  situation  in  respect  to  markets,  the 
formers  are  not  only  wilhout  affluence,  but  even  w ithout 
comforts;  butcher’s  meat  is  a luxury  almost  unknown 
to  them,  and  it  is  only  by  their  exemption  from  want 
and  ragged  poverty  that  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  day  labourers.  In  some  parts  of  the  County  there 
is  a deficiency  of  fuel,  which  is  severely  foil  by  the 
lower  classes.  Manufactures  are  but  little  known; 
some  coarse  linens  and  sacking  arc  made  in  the  districts 
adjoining  .Louth  ; but  agriculture  is  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  people.  A colony  of  English  at  Slane 
have  introduced  the  art  of  making  cheese,  and  the 
produce  of  their  dairies  enjoys  at  present  a high  repu- 
tation. 

No  minerals  of  any  importance  arc  found  in  Meatfl- 
On  the  lands  of  Ardbraccan  is  tile  White  Quarry,  from  Marik, 
which  is  raised  a marble  of  great  beauty  wheu  first 
polished,  but  it  has  the  defect  of  growing  black  in  tins 
course  of  time. 

The  Boyne  » the  only  river  of  importance  in  Meath.  River*. 

It  enters  it  from  Kildare,  flows  by  Trim  and  Navan, 
where  it  receives  the  Black  water,  and  then  continues  its 
course  hy  Slane  and  Drogheda,  below  which  it  foils  into 
the  sea.  It  divides  the  County  into  two  districts,  of 
which  that  to  the  North  is  called  KeU*.  tin?  other  Dwn- 
ihavgklin.  Small  vessels  can  ascend  the  river  ns  far  os 
Drogheda,  and  boats  can  navigate  up  to  Navan.  The 
scenery  along  the  banks  of  this  river  is  in  general  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  Athboy  and  Mannoch  both  fall 
into  the  Boyne;  the  Nanny  water  alone  farming  an 
independent  basin  fall*  into  the  ae*.  The  water  ol  this 
last-named  river  is  famous,  like  that  of  the  Bann  in  the 
County  of  Down,  for  its  bleaching  quality.  Lough  Ail, 
a shallow  piece  of  water,  surrounded  chiefly  by  red  bog, 
is  the  only  lake  in  the  County. 
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The  portion  of  KKoast  (only  12  miles  in  Client) 
which  beltings  to  this  County  is  n shallow  strand  un- 
provided with  havens  or  roadsteds,  and  consequently 
does  not  give  rise  to  any  maritime  activity ; the  land 
near  the  sea  is  sandy  and  barren,  forming  an  extensive 
rabbit-warren,  from  which  the  hatters  of  Dublin  derive 
their  chief  supply  of  sinus. 

Meath  is  divided  into  12  Baronies  and  147  Pa- 
riahes,  which  form  not  more  than  60  benefices.  The 
Hisbopric  of  Meath  took  its  rise  in  the  XUth  century, 
from  the  union  of  several  smaller  Sees,  and  the  Bishop 
for  some  lime  Usurped  the  archiepiseopal  rank  and  pre- 
rogative* ; at  present,  however,  the  See  is  included 
within  the  Ecclesiastical  Province  of  Armagh : the  Bishop 
of  Meath,  nevertheless,  still  takes  precedence  of  the  other 
Irish  Bishops.  The  See  is  witluait  a Cathedral,  Dean, 
or  Chapter,  though  these  distinctions  still  remain  to 
Cloamacoois,  one  of  the  Bishoprics  comprehended  in 
the  present  Diocese.  The  Palace  is  at  Ardbracean,  a 
village  with  about  5000  inhabitants. 

Trim , the  Capital  of  the  County,  is  situated  on  the 
Boyne,  which  is  rendered  navigable  to  this  place  hy 
a canal.  This  town  is  a Borough,  sending  a Mem- 
ber to  Parliament,  and  is  likewise  a military  station. 
Population  about  6000.  Natan,  with  about  5000 
inhabitants,  standing  at  the  confluence  of  the  Btp'ne 
and  Blackwater,  is  a place  of  greater  industry.  Atilt, 
on  the  Blackwater,  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  situation  and  the  fertility  or  its  neighbourhood. 
Tarah  preserves  no  vestiges  of  its  former  greatness,  or 
of  the  gTcat  Palace  said  to  have  been  built  here  by  the 
native  Kings;  it  is  at  present  an  insignificant  village. 
Slant,  on  the  Boyne,  is  distinguished  for  its  great 
Corn-mills,  and  still  more  by  the  splendid  castle  and 
fine  park  of  tile  Marquess  of  Conyttgham,  which  ad- 
joins it. 

Thompson,  StafiTtfcaT  Surrey  of  ih*  County  of 
Meath;  Wakefield,  Statistical  View  of  Ireland ; Shaw 
Mason,  Parochial  Survey,  Sc. 

MECARDONIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia.  Generic  character:  caly*  seven -leaved ; 
corolla  irregular, tube  ventricose,  superior  lip  two-deft; 
inferior,  three-parted  ; style  compressed  at  the  apex,  in- 
curved; capsule  one-celled.two-valved,  receptacle  round. 

One  species,  <1/.  oeala,  native  of  Peru. 
ME'CHANISM,  "I 


Mb'chwuht, 
Mechani'ciak* 
Mecha'nick,  adj. 
MeciiaSick,  n. 
M f.ciia'nicjcs. 
Mechanical, 
Mechanically. 


Fr.  meckaniqur ; It.  meca- 
nico ; Sp.  mecanico ; LaL  tut- 
chanicu* ; Gr.  ftq\aus\bu,  from 
a machine,  q.  v. 


Of  hem  that  ben  artificer*. 

Which*  vwu  craftes  and  mister*, 

W h*»e  art*  in  depxl  merhamk e. 

flwiw..  Gossf.  Am.  book  vii.  p.  317. 

But  ( w«  we  to  cevmdrr)  W the  «w4mnm,  ttot  a,  the  balk 
sad  figure  of  the  bane  end  rauscut**,  end  the  iimurtiop  of  the 
mnseufo  into  the  lioiw,  are  more  advantageous  to  mkuv  certain 
mutious,  iu  oae  mjut,  than  in  another. 

Grru-  Immo  Sacra,  book  si.  ch  TL  fol.  57. 

TTow  many  chimaera.*,  anti™,  golden  mountains  and  carilev  Ln 
the  aire  tk*  they  bmUl  unto  th-maekes  f I appeal*  to  punters, 
flMtAauMCHNa,  auWhvmalieiajia. 

Bmrfon.  Anatomy  of  MetuncMeiy,  fid.  3ii. 

H»;  f*  friend]  ia  not  arcuUornod  1o  any  sordid  wey  of  gator,  tax 
wbn  ik  tiny  way  mrohanuAr  will  mil  hi*  fnwul  uf*<n  mote  i>refit^bl* 
twsijrs-  Hub.ngton.  Guiana,  part  ii.  A Friend. 


An  art  quite  tost  with  Mir  mechamchs,  a work  net  to  be  mod*  out, 
but  like  the  walk  of  Thebes,  and  such  an  artificer  a*  Amptuon. 

Sr  Thom**  ttnm-n.  Fulgar  Emtert,  book  vii.  ch.  avia.  p.  464. 

The  poor*  wccfiiwnVie  j«rtert,  crowding  in 
Thou  heouy  burthens  at  hia  narrow  gale. 

Shaksjxur*.  Henry  F.  foL  71. 


USriiA- 

MRCI- 

NLS. 


We  have  al*o  divers  mechanical  arts,  which  you  Knw  not , and 
stuffii  mode  by  them  ; as  papers,  linnon,  silks,  tissues. 

Bacon.  Am  Jthnlit,  fol.  39. 


A crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 

That  work  for  bread  rpon  Athenian  stal a. 

Were  ra*4  together  to  rehearse  a play, 

Intended  fur  great  Theveu*  nuptial!  day. 

SAuitpmrc.  Nidsssmmer  Night's  Dream,  foL  152. 

These  irerAawi'e  philoaophers  being  no  way  able  to  give  an  account 
thereof  [the  formation  and  organisation  ol  the  bodies  of  anbnala] 
from  the  neceswtry  of  matter,  unguided  by  mind  for  ends, 

prudently  llit-refure  break  ofT their  system  there,  when  they  should 
come  tu  oiutuals,  and  bo  leave  it  altogrther  untouched. 

fl*y.  Of  the  Crcnttan,  part  i p.  49. 

Tell  us,  what  imager,  for  m-chamct  fam’d, 

Has  one  machine  to  admiral  ly  fram'd, 

W here  yew  will  art  In  web  perfect  ion  grant, 

As  in  a living  creature  or  a plant  ? 

Rlodcmore.  The  Creation,  book  iii. 


The  commoo wealth  of  learning  would  lose  loo  many  nseftil  ob- 
servations and  ckprnroenta,  and  the  history  of  nature  would  make 
too  <dow  a progress,  if  it  were  presumed,  that  c«nae  but  geometers  and 
tnccfttwicinms  should  employ  themsekis  about  writing  any  pm  of 
that  hislury. 

Boyle.  HWbs,  rd.  it.  p.  473-  Ar»  TVnaowrfnW  Erpcriments, 
fire.  The  Author's  Pirfaee. 

Fourthly,  I very  well  foresee  it  rosy  ho  objected  that  the  chick  with 
all  its  parts  is  not  a mrchunicollf  contrived  engine,  bait  fashioned  ant 
of  nailer  by  the  muI  of  the  tint  lodged  chiefly  in  the  cicatricula. 
Id.  Hbrht,  *o I.  hi.  p.  69-  Comcderaticns,  fire,  touching  the  Ongm 
of  Qua! i htt  vtd  Furms. 

There  (in  the  kingdom  of  God]  virtue  only  give*  precedence, 
and  the  meam-st  mechanic  fake*  place  cf  ihe  aul-le*  and  kings  of 
Uic  earth,  if  he  were  a better  Christian  tlun  they  were. 

Borne.  Work*,  vol.  ir.  p,  f7l.  Diimimr  9. 


If  guards,  mrcJtmmcaliy  form'd  in  ranks, 

Playing,  at  teat  of  drum,  their  martial  pranks, 
StwwkFring  and  standing  as  if  stuck  to  alone, 

While  condescending  majesty  looks  on. 

Cauyer.  Table  Tnik. 


Although  many  authors  hare  spoken  of  the  wonderful  mechanism 
of  vperch.  none  has  hitliertu  a) tended  to  the  (hr  more  wonderful 
mrchi/niiDi  which  it  ptita  into  actiois  behind  the  kwbhp. 

Stimnrt.  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vet  ii.cb.il  M£.  2. 
p.  143. 

But  Ganick,  who  prefers  a guinea 
To  all  the  vluijtiria*e  of  Pliny, 

Observing  this  unlucky  ruler 
Was  neither  mechsmitf  our  tailor. 

Can  thorn-  Wf  nnJ  Lot  ruing. 


MTSCINUS,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  Coleopterous 
insect*. 

Generic  character.  ^4/<fcnHrEgvaiculatc<J,  ten-jointed, 
the  second  and  third  joints  obcooic,  the  second  longest, 
the  remainder  short,  transverse,  club  oval,  subsolid,  five- 
jointed  ; head  produced  anteriorly  into  a short  rostrum, 
which  is  stout,  deflexed,  aud  rounded ; thorax  subey- 
lindric,  slightly  convex,  the  base  and  apex  truncate,  tbe 
latter  aJiglitly  attenuated  ; elytra  elongate,  subey limine, 
covering  the  abdomen ; legs  short ; Ubim  compressed, 
apex  armed  with  a horizontal  hook;  tarsi  tetramerous. 

The  tvpe  is  3f.  eemicylindricu *,  StepJiens,  Illustra- 
tions <f  iirUUh  Entomology ; Hcrbst,  CoL  vol.  vi  p.  252. 
pt.  Ixxviti.  fig.  6.  About  six  species,  natives  of  tem- 
perate Europe  ; four  of  them  found  in  Britain. 
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MECKLENBURG. 


MEOK-  MECKLENBURG  SCHWERIN,  a Grand  Duchy 

BL^RG  Germany,  formerly  included  in  the  Circle  of  Lower 
' Saxony,  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  Pomerania,  on  the 
Bauodiriei,  South  by  Brandenburg,  on  the  West  bj’  Luneburg, 
&e.  Lauenberg,  and  Lubeck,  and  on  the  North  by  the 

Baltic  Sea;  embracing  an  extent  of  about  492b  square 
miles.  The  whole  of  this  territory  is  a level  inter- 
rupted only  by  a few  small  sandy  hills  which  seem  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  winds  ; a ridge  also,  or  general 
elevation,  extending  from  the  mountains  of  Silesia  to 
Holstein,  passes  through  this  Country.  But  the  highest 
point  in  the  Duchy,  the  summit  of  the  Ruhncnberg, 
near  Mamitz,  is  only  S77  feet  above  the  sea. 

Surface.  The  slopes  of  the  ridge  or  central  part  of  Mecklen- 
burg are  covered  with  heath-moor  and  sandy  wastes, 
through  which  woods  of  considerable  extent  are  dis- 
tributed in  narrow  belts.  Not  more  than  an  eighth  of 
the  territory  is  fertile  land,  well  adopted  to  tillage  ; the 
soil  in  this  portion  is  a stiff  clay  or  loam,  mingled  more 
or  less  with  sand,  passing  oil  the  one  hand  (towards  tho 
Elbe)  into  marsh,  and  on  the  other  into  sandy  desert. 
Water.  From  the  general  flatness  of  the  Country,  and  the 

want  of  a sufficient  fall  for  the  waters,  the  riven  spread 
themselves  into  considerable  lakes  before  they  meet  the 
Elbe  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  other. 
Of  these  the  Lake  of  Schwerin,  12  miles  long  and  2 
wide ; the  Lake  of  Muritz,  1 1 miles  in  length  and  6 in 
breadth ; and  the  Plauersee,  about  8 miles  long  by  2 
broad,  arc  the  chief:  the  Lakes  of  Malchin,  Goldberg, 
Kolpin,  and  Flesen  are  of  less  importance.  The  River 
Elde  carries  the  water  of  four  of  these  lakes  into  the 
Elbe.  The  Sude,  Baize,  and  Dosse  also  flow  into  the 
same  grand  receptacle.  The  Warnow.  proceeding  from 
n group  of  small  lakes  near  that  of  Schwerin,  opens  it- 
self  into  a wide  estuary  near  Rostock  and  fulls  into  the 
Baltic  Sen  at  Wamemunde.  The  Rccknitz,  Prenc,  and 
Radegast  likewise  disembogue  themselves  into  the  sen. 
Of  all  these  rivers  the  Elbe  alone  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  any  size,  but  the  others  furnish  several  canals 
which  facilitate  the  internal  communication  of  the 
Country. 

Produce.  The  climate  of  Mecklenburg  is  moderate  and  healthy, 
although  liable  to  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  and 
nlthough  the  atmosphere  is  often  loaded  with  humid 
fogs.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  no  part  of  Germany  is  rural  labour  carried 
on  with  such  exemplary  skill  and  industry.  The  system 
of  husbandry  prevailing  in  Mecklenburg  is  peculiar  to 
the  Country,  and  differs  in  almost  every  respect,  in  the 
division  of  the  land,  in  the  fences,  crops,  rural  imple- 
ments, &c.  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  States. 
The  superfluity  of  grain  finds  a ready  market  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Sweden,  where  there  is  generally  a defi- 
ciency. Tobacco  is  cultivated  with  success,  and  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantages  of  its  climate,  Mecklen- 
burg supplies  the  North  of  Europe  with  apples  and 
some  other  fruits.  The  rich  meadows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Warnow,  Elde,  and  Sude  rear  gTent  quantities  of 
cattle.  Mecklenburg  is  one  of  those  German  States 
which  has  nlwuys  been  distinguished  for  the  excellence 
of  its  horses ; the  domestic  race,  itself  very  beautiful,  has 
been  still  further  improved  of  late  years  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  English,  Arabian,  and  Neapolitan  breeds ; 
great  numbers  of  liorses  are  annually  exported.  There 
are  no  minerals  of  any  importance  found  in  Mecklen- 
burg : there  are  some  salt-pits  indeed  at  Sulze,  bnl  the 
chief  supply  of  this  necessary  article  is  drawn  from 


Luneburg.  Distilleries  arc  very  numerous  in  this  MECK- 
Country;  the  manufactures  also  of  course  woollen  and  LKN- 
linen  cloth,  and  of  tobacco,  arc  productive  of  considerable  Bl-  RG. 
revenue.  Though  the  Archduchy  is  welt  situated  for  V™*"' 
trade  from  its  position  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic, 
yet  it  is  so  fettered  by  the  commercial  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  of  more  powerful  .States,  that  its  fureign 
trade  is  comparatively  insignificant. 

The  population  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  is  about  Popuktion. 
360,000.  The  inhabitants  are  descended  for  the  mast 
part  from  the  Obotrites,  a Tribe  of  Sclavoninns,  or 
Wends,  who  have,  however,  gradually  assumed  the 
German  habits  and  character : their  Language  is  a dia- 
lect of  plaltdeulch , or  Low  German,  which  prevails  in 
all  the  Countries  near  the  Baltic.  The  peasants  are  with 
few  exceptions  serfs,  and  cannot  change  their  occu- 
pation, or  marry  without  the  consent  of  their  lords  ; nor 
can  they  be  separated  from  the  estate  to  which  they 
helong,  otherwise  than  by  obtaining  their  freedom. 

The  serf,  or  vassal,  depends  solely  on  the  lord  of  the 
soil  to  which  he  is  attached,  who  is  bis  judge  in  the  first 
instance,  and  may  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  him. 

He  pays  no  taxes  but  to  the  lord,  and  these  arc  gene- 
rally commuted  for  labour ; he  is  allowed  to  ]>osscss  pro- 
perty, which  he  may  increase  by  bis  industry.  The 
Government  and  Estates  of  Mecklenburg  have  long 
since  resolved  on  the  abolition  of  vassalage,  but  the 
time  when  the  change  is  to  take  place  has  not  yet  been 
fixed ; meanwhile  some  liberal  proprietors  have  set 
the  example  by  liberating  the  vassals  on  their  own 
estates.  The  Lutheran  Religion  is  that  of  the  State, 
but  Roman  Catholics,  Calvinists,  and  Jews  ore  all 
tolerated. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  forms  a Piditkal 
part  of  the  German  Confederation,  having  two  voices  in  distribution, 
the  Diet  in  ptrnum,  and  holding  the  fourteenth  place  in 
union  with  Mecklenburg  Strelitz.  The  ruling  family 
in  Mecklenburg  is  descended  in  a direct  line  from  Pri- 
bislati  II.,  the  last  King  of  the  Obotrites,  w ho  died  in 
1 ITS,  and  to  whom  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
restored  the  greater  part  of  the  territories  which  he  had 
conquered  from  him.  From  the  division  of  the  Country 
under  two  lines  there  arose  in  the  XVlIth  century  the 
two  Duchies  of  Schwerin  and  Gustrow,  which  stilt 
remain  distinct  in  many  particulars.  The  line  of  Gus- 
trow having  become  extinct  in  1G95,  the  House  of 
Schwerin  again  underwent  a division  into  two  lines, 
which  continues  to  the  present  day.  The  Constitution 
of  the  Country  is  founded  on  conventions  agreed  on  in 
1572,  1621.  and  1755,  between  the  rulers  and  the 
Estates.  The  Grand  Dukes  share  with  the  latter  the 
rights  of  legislating  and  of  imposing  taxes.  The  two 
Houses  of  Schwerin  and  Strelitz  rule  in  their  respective 
dominions,  independently  of  each  other,  by  means  o« 

Senates  or  Assemblies,  called  Land  Colleges,  yet  in 
re«pect  to  taxation,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Parchim, 
they  exist  in  a sort  of  union,  the  terms  of  which  were 
regulated  in  the  conventions  of  1701  and  1755.  The 
General  Assemblies  also,  or  Land*tUnde,  of  both  Grand 
Duchies  form  one  body,  which  is  named  the  Old  Land’t 
Union.  The  nobility,  or  landed  proprietors,  form  the  first 
class,  enjoy  many  privileges  and  exemptions,  and  are  in 
general  very  wealthy  ; the  Deputies  of  forty-four  towns 
form  the  second  class:  the  Estates  assemble  every  )cnr 
alternately  at  Sternberg  and  Malchin.  Most  of  tl»c  towns 
have  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates,  and 
Rostock  possesses  privileges  of  still  greater  consequence. 
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MECK-  Since  1701,  the  laws  of  primogeniture  of  lineal  de- 
LEN-  scent  have  been  followed  in  the  transmission  of  the 
BURO. ' Archducal  dominions.  The  heir  to  the  sovereignty 
attains  his  majority  at  eighteen.  In  consequence  of 
an  agreement  made  in  1442  between  the  Houses  of 
Brandenburg  and  Mecklenburg,  that  in  case  the  latter 
should  become  utterly  extinct,  the  former  should  inherit 
its  estates,  the  King  of  Prussia  at  present  bears  the 
title  and  arms  of  a Prince  of  the  House  of  Mecklenburg. 
The  revenues  of  the  Grand  Duchy  are  supposed  to  be 
about  2,200,000  florins. 

Schwerin.  Schwerin,  the  Capital  of  the  State,  and  residence  of 
the  Grand  Dukes,  is  situated  partly  on  an  island  in  the 
Lake  of  Schwerin,  and  partly  on  the  banks.  It  is  a 
neat,  well-built  town  without  walls  or  fortifications,  and 
H&rchim.  containing  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Parchim  on  the 
Elde,  aud  iu  the  vicinity  of  a small  lake,  is  the  scat 
of  the  chief  Tribunal  of  justice  for  both  the  States  of 
Schwerin  and  Strelitz.  It  has  a population  of  about 
Guitrow.  4000  souls.  GuiUrow , the  chief  town  in  the  Circle  of  the 
Wends,  has  about  8000  inhabitants,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  employed  in  the  distillation  of  spirits.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  moat  industrious  town  of  the  whole  Arch- 
duchy, In  siise  and  importance,  however,  it  is  much 
Rostock.  surpassed  by  Rwtocte  on  the  Warnow,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  sea.  This  town,  built  in  the  style  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  surrounded  by  mouldering  fortifications, 
contains  nearly  15,000  inhabitants.  Its  trade  is  consider- 
able, ami  nearly  150  ships  of  burden  belong  to  it. 
Here  also  is  the  University  of  the  State,  founded  in 
1419,  and  liberally  endowed.  It  has  a Library  of 

30.000  volumes.  Botanical  Gardens,  and  Cabinets  of 
Natural  History,  Antiquities,  &c.  The  chief  exports 
from  Rostock  are  corn,  cattle,  and  glass  bottles.  This 
ia  the  birthplace  of  Prince  Blucher  of'  Wahlstadt,  to 
whom  the  town  has  lately  erected  a monument. 

MECKLENBURG  STRELITZ.  a Grand  Duchy 
contiguous  to  the  above  Slate,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
West,  has  an  extent  of  815  square  miles.  In  the  phy- 
sical character  of  the  Country,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  general  system  of  cultivation,  it  closely  resembles 
the  kindred  Stale  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin.  The 
population,  of  Sclavonian  race,  but  German  in  language 
and  manners,  amounted,  in  1817,  to  72,000.  This  State, 
which  was  constituted  a Grand  Duchy  by  tire  Congress 
of  Vienna,  has  one  voice  in  plenum  in  the  Germanic 
Diet.  The  Archdukes,  although  in  their  government 
independent  of  those  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  are  yet 
closely  united  to  them  in  interest  by  the  several  family 
compacts  alluded  to  above.  All  the  property  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prince,  the  Nobility,  and  the  towns,  the 
peasantry  being  universally  in  a state  of  vassalage. 
The  revenues  of  the  State  are  supposed  to  amount  to 

450.000  florins. 

Nt-w  and  NewSlrelitz,  tlie  chief  town  of  the  State,  and  residence 
Old  Sins  of  the  Archduke,  is  a well-built  little  town  near  the 
b>s-  Zierker  Lake,  with  a population  of  about  4000  souls, 

chiefly  dependent  on  the  Court.  It  has  a Public  Library, 
and  a very  curious  collection  of  Sclavonian  or  Wcndish 
antiquities.  Old  Strelitz  has  at  present  hardly  3000 
New  Brut-  inhabitants.  New  Brandenburg,  the  largest  town  in 
denburg.  the  Grand  Duchy,  has  about  5200  inhabitants,  most  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Hops  and  tobacco 
are  cultivated  with  success  in  its  vicinity,  and  give  rise 
to  a considerable  trade.  A considerable  quantity  of 
corn  and  other  agricultural  produce  is  exported  from 
this  Archduchy  through  Lubeck  and  Rostock,  but  the 
VOL.  xxv. 


want  of  good  practicable  roads  through  the  country  MECK- 

tends  much  to  discourage  the  trading  speculations  of 

the  farmers.  BLKG. 

J.  Ch.  Wundemann,  Mecklenburg  in  Hinsieht  auf  MEDAL. 
Kultur,  tfc.  1800;  Nugent,  Travels  through  Germany , . ^ - 

particularly  Mecklenburg. 

MECOCORYNUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Colmp 
leroui  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  elavate,  geniculated, 
eleven-jointed,  the  second  to  the  fourth  joint  elongate, 
obconic,  the  three  following  nhort,  subglobnse,  the  club 
elongate,  with  its  apex  obliquely  acuminated  ; head 
produced  anteriorly  into  a slightly  bent  rostrum,  which 
is  inserted  during  repose  in  a deep  groove  beneath  the 
thorax ; the  latter  narrowed  anteriorly.  Insinuated  at 
the  base ; elytra  subovate,  with  the  shoulders  bruad, 
acutely  angulated,  convex  above,  and  furnished  with  a 
tubercle  towards  the  apex  ; legs  elongate,  the  anterior 
pair  distant  at  the  base ; femora  elavate,  unarmed  ; 
tibia  straight,  with  a slightly  indexed  hook  at  the  apex  ; 
tarsi  tetramerous. 

The  type  is  C.  discoideus  of  Olivier;  found  in  South 
America.  One  species  only  known. 

MECONOPS1S,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Polyandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Papa ve- 
racea.  Generic  character:  calyx  two-leaved,  pilose; 
corolla,  petals  four;  germen  ovate;  style  short,  per- 
sisting; stigmas  four  to  six,  radiating,  persisting,  con- 
vex, not  sessile  on  the  disk  as  in  Papacer. 

A genus  divided  from  Papaver,  containing  three 
species.  M.  Carnbnca  is  Papaver  Cambricum  of  English 
Botanists.  Decandolle. 

MECOPUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Head  produced  anteriorly  into 
a very  long.  Aliform  rostrum;  the  antenna  elavate,  gc- 
niculated,  twelve-jointed,  inserted  towards  the  apex  of 
the  rostrum,  the  second  joint  obconic,  third  elongate, 
elavate,  four  following  very  short,  obconic;  the  club 
elongate,  acuminate,  live-jointed,  its  first  joint  long, 
slender  at  the  base  ; eyes  large,  nearly  united  ; thorax 
transverse ; the  male  furnished  with  two  acute,  stout, 
porrect  spines  oil  the  breast,  which  has  an  obsolete 
groove  for  the  reception  of  the  rostrum  ; elytra  oblong, 
quadrate,  not  broader  than  the  middle  of  the  th»ra.t; 
legs  elongate,  slender,  the  anterior  pair  approximating 
at  the  base  ; femora  denticulate  ; /am  tetramerous,  the 
anterior  pluinatc  in  the  mule  beneath. 

The  type  is  Bhy.  bitpinosus,  Fabricius,  Eleut.  vol.  ii. 
p.  475.  A native  of  Sumatra,  &c. 

ME'DAL,  A Fr.  medaille ; It.  medaglia  ; Sp. 

Me'dalet,  | medulla  ; from  the  Lai.  metaltum ; q.  d. 

Mbda'llick,  pMetallum,  teu  nnmimtatolenne.  Skin- 

Meda'lliox,  I ner  and  Voasius,  quia  ex  auro , ar- 

Me'dallist.  ) gento,  are. 

And  see  the  Essay  on  Numismatics. 

When  for  example,  an  antique  medal  half  consumed  with  rust  it 
showed  to  an  unskilful  person,  though  a scholar,  he  will  not  by  hi* 
own  endeavours  be  able  to  read  the  whole  inscription,  whereof  we 
suppose  some  port*  to  be  obliterated  by  Uioe  or  mst,  or  lo  discover 
the  meaning  of  it 

Hoy  It.  Hark t,  voL  V.  p.  545.  Rtfltettons  upon  Theoiogtcai  t)v 
UmetwMt . 

But  when  a knowing  medali*t  hncpnuw  his  instructor,  he  may 
then  know  some  (much  defaced)  letters,  that  were  UirgiUv  to  him 
Itefore ; and  both  understand  the  sense  of  the  inscription,  and 
approve  it  as  genuine,  and  suitable  to  the  things  w hereto  it  If  cots 
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MEDAL.  I hare  lately  seen,  tmv*  Eugenios,  s medallic  history  of  the  pre- 
— utiil  king  of  France 

MEDDLE.  Add  non.  Work*,  vol.  iiL  p.  161.  Of  Ancient  Medals.  Dialogue  3. 
— — -v  — ' By  this  the  medallitt  would  mean 

Tu  paint  thiit  fine  duMMtic  •croc, 

When  the  first  Brutus  nohly  gave 
Him  freedom  to  the  worthy  alavc. 

Cawthom.  The  Antiquarian*. 

1 shall  beg  leave  to  give  this  class  the  appellation  uf  medaleit, 
a*  the  genius  of  our  language  admits  of  this  diminutive,  in  ringlet, 
bracelet,  and  the  like. 

Pinkerton.  Etta y o*  Medal*,  voL  i.  see.  13.  p.  227. 

Under  tins  term  [medallion*]  are  included  nil  the  pieces  produced 
l>y  the  ancient  mints,  which,  from  their  sujHTKir  sire,  wen?  evidently 
not  intended  for  circulation  as  coin,  but  for  other  occasions. 

Id.  lb.  p.  219. 


MEDDLE,  v.  “|  To  meddle  or  null;  Fr. 

Me'ddler,  metier,  miter,  which  Skinner 

Mb'ddlbbomr,  I derives  from  the  It.  metro- 

Mk'ddlesomevess,  ^ lore , and  this  Menage  from 
Me'odlino,  n.  the  Bar.  Lat.  mitatlart,  a di- 

Me'dley,  adj.  minutive  of  the  Lat.  mite  ere, 

Me'uley,  «.  j to  mix  or  mingle.  The  Danish 
has  meglcr,  meUrer.  Dr.  Jamieson  thinks  the  Fr.  is  of 
Gothic  origin,  and  that  the  primary  term  is  the  Sw. 
mid,  i.  e.  middle;  to  meddle,  or  to  mett  being  merely  to 
interpose  one’s  self  between  other  objects. 

To  mix,  to  mingle  ; to  mix  or  mingle,  interdeal , or 
interfere,  (te.  among  other  people  and  their  concerns,) 
to  busy  or  be  busy,  to  take  part  or  share,  in  any  thing. 
A medley  ; — a mixture. 

lie  Uik  hi*  n«unl  in  hand.  )e  croyce  let  he  folk, 
bi  m edeled  him  in  be  nrw,  among  be  borons  all*. 

R - Urunnr,  p.  19. 


AUe  Hm  in  mrdle  cucr  more  lint  be  was. 

Id.  p.  311. 

And  thei  gaven  him  to  dry  like  wyn  medtid  with  gall. 

kfichf.  Matthew,  ch.  xxvii. 

Ami  broughtc  a nettling  of  myrie  and  oloea  ns  it  were  an  hun 
dr  id  pound.  Id.  John,  civ  xix- 

Fcr  in  no  wise  dure  I more  mrU 
Of  thing  wherein  such  pcrill  is, 

As  like  is  now  to  fall  of  this. 

Chaucer.  The  Ureame , p.  382. 
He  P>lc  but  homely  in  a mediae  cote, 

Girt  with  a seint  of  silk,  with  burnt  smale. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tale*,  V.  330. 


His  garment  was  every  dele 
limit raied  and  ywiought  with  flours. 

By  divers  medhng  of  colours. 

Id,  The  Roman t of  the  Rote,  p.  177. 
Through  venim,  which*  that  tnrdlerl  is 
In  holy  churche  of  erilvely  thyngv. 

Gower.  Conf  Am.  Prologue,  p.  14. 


O mighty  lord*  toward  my  vice 
Thy  merry  med/e  with  iustiev. 

Id.  Ib.  hook  i.  xi  40. 
And  said,  this  date  veoim  is  shndda 
In  holy  churche  of  tempo  rail, 

Whiche  mcdleth  with  the  spiritual!. 

Id,  lb.  book  iiL  p.  72. 

But  they  Hnflrod  it  byenuse  they  woukl  not  met Ml,  nor  be  in  no 
butin****-*  dot  p reave. 

Lord  Berner*.  Fmtuart.  Cronyc/e,  rol.  L ch.  357 . p.  577. 
And  euery  mad  medlar  must  now  be  a maker. 

Skelton,  Sptahe  Pirrol. 


There  wav  no  manne  that  *ny«  meddrUng  hodde  wvth  theym,  into 
whose  handes  they  wera  more  lotbe  to  come. 

•Sir  Thomai  More.  Wturke*,  fol.  868.  The  Apology. 

Tlier  mvght  wcl  a lien  legges  wu*  touriied  vpwarde  ; that  being 
a sore  medlynge  for  they  of  tile  boost  alwayes  increased,  wherfure 
it  bchtxued  Uienglysshroru  to  withdraw*1  toward  llu-T  fortress*. 

Ix>rd  Bemert.  Fromart.  Crony  c/e,  vol.  t.  ch.  lxxxi.  p.  104. 


lie  deayrol  hym  that  he  woldu  take  on  hym  tbe  medlyng  of  th*  MEDDLE 
bwtsinetse  of  the  realm*  of  France.  — 

herd  Berner*.  Proinart.  Crony  cle,  vol.  1.  ch.  179.  p,  215.  MEDIA. 
The  dead  knight's  sword  out  uf  his  sheath  he  drew, 

With  whirl  t he  cutt  a lock  of  all  their  hear*, 

Which  mrdltftg  with  their  Mood  and  earth  he  threw 
Into  the  grave,  and  gan  devoutly  swear*. 

Spenter.  Fu't  ir  (jucene,  book  iL  can.  1 . 

Mon.  Here  is  a great  deal*  of  good  matter 
Lost  for  Incke  of  telling ; 

N uw  inker  1 see  thou  dost  but  clatter, 

Harm?  may  come  of  melting. 

Id.  Shepherd  * Calendar.  July. 

A meddled  estate  of  the  orders  of  the  gospell,  and  the  ceremo- 
nies of  pourrie,  is  nut  the  best  way  to  ham»h  popery. 

Hooker.  Ecclcnaitu  all  Poll  hr,  book  iv.  sec.  8.  foL  142. 

Li  e.  My  lord  1 know  him,  tia  a mtdlmg  fryer, 

1 doe  not  like  the  man. 

Piter.  I know  him  for  n man  diuine  and  holy, 

Not  scuruy,  nor  a temporary  medter 
As  he's  reported  by  this  gentleman. 

Shnktpfnre.  Meaner  for  Meaner,  fol.  80- 
Hence  ve  prophaa*  ! met  not  with  holy  things 
That  Siuu’s  muse  from  Palcstma  brings. 

Halt.  Satire  8.  book  i. 

The  medley  ended,  Hercules 
Did  bring  tbe  erntaure  bound 
To  prison. 

Warmer.  Album’*  England,  book  ii.  ch.  tL 
The  third  rule  shall  lx,  the  making  of  some  medley  or  mixture  of 
earth,  with  some  other  plants  bruised,  or  shaven,  either  in  lvafe  ur 
root.  Bacon.  Ifaluml  Hitlory,  Cent,  vi.  sec.  528. 

Do  not  drive  away  such,  os  bring  tbco  information,  a*  medlm  ; 
but  accept  them  in  good  part.  Id.  Ettay  11.  p.  59. 

This  the  peasants  blithe 

Will  quaff,  and  whistle  as  thy  tinkling  team 
They  drive,  and  sing  of  Fusca’s  radiant  eyes, 

Pleas'd  with  the  medley  draught. 

J.  Philip*.  Ctder,  book  ii. 

Honour,  that  meddlesome,  officious  iU, 

Pursues  thee  e’en  to  death. 

Blair.  The  Grare. 

Impertinent  and  witless  meddler. 

Thou  smattering,  empty,  noisy  pedlar  ! 

Smart.  The  Bhchbird  and  Beehive.  Fable  10. 

MEDE.  See  Meed. 

MEDEOLA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Hex- 
andria,  order  Trigynia,  natural  order  Arparagi.  Ge- 
neric character:  calyx  none;  corolla  six-parted,  invo- 
lute ; berry  thrcc-sccded. 

Three  species,  natives  of  North  America  and  Africa. 

ME  DETER  A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Ante  ante  porrected,  triarticulate, 
with  the  terminal  joint  short,  suhovate,  compressed ; the 
dorsal  seta  two-jointed  ; eyes  not  united ; abdomen  of 
the  male  with  two  apjicndagcs  ; legs  elongate,  slender; 
wings  incumbent,  parallel. 

About  twenty-five  species,  of  which  twelve  are  natives 
of  Britain.  M.  regia,  Fabricius  ; Panzer,  Fauna , 
pi.  liv.  fig.  16. 

MEDIA,  the  Sovereigns  of  which  once  extended 
their  Empire  over  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  was 
bounded  on  the  North  by  the  A raxes  and  the  Caspian  Bouodonaa. 
Sea,  on  the  East  by  Mount  Mardnranus  and  Mount 
Bagous,  and  on  the  South  and  West  by  Mount  Zagrus. 

It  nearly  coincided  with  the  modern  Provinces  of  Acer- 
b4lj6u  and  'Ir&k  r Ajetnl,  (L  e.  Persian  Irak,)  and  was, 
in  like  manner,  divided  by  the  Ancients  into  Media 
Atroputene  and  Media  Magna,  Atropation  and  Great  Atruyatia. 
Media.  The  former,  according  to  Strabo,  (xlL  12.  1.) 
derived  its  name  from  Atroputes,  a military  commander. 
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who,  having  prevented  the  Macedonians  from  taking 
possession  of  his  Country,  was  pluced  on  the  throne, 
and  succeeded  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  descendants 
till  the  time  of  that  Geographer.  Its  name,  however, 
has  led  modern  writers  to  give  it  a more  remote  origiu, 
and  to  conjecture  that  it  bore  the  same  appellation  at  a 
very  early  period  ; for  AderbAdagAn,  (whence  the  modern 
Ader-b&7jAn,  or  Azer-beTjan  was  formed,)  Atun-j#id- 
gAn,  Atro-pale,  or  Atropatoesh,  all  have  nearly  the  same 
signification,  and  relate  to  the  adoration  of  Fire  : the 
latter  being  the  ancient  names  preserved  hv  the  (iebrs, 
or  followers  of  Zoroaster,  according  to  whose  traditions, 
this  was  the  native  Country  of  that  Philosopher,  and  the 
original  seat  of  his  Faith.  Procopius,  moreover,  says, 
that  the  most  celebrated  Fire-temple  in  all  Persia  was  in 
this  Province,  which  he  calls  (De  Bello  Pertieo,  ii.  24.) 
Ardabigan.  (Saint-Martin,  Mem.  mir  FArmhik,  i.  128.) 
The  testimony  of  Strabo,  however,  is  very  positive,  and 
probably  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  that  of  the 
PArsi  Scriptures.  The  Southern  boundaries  of  Alropu- 
tene  are  not  clearly  determined  by  the  Ancients  : the 
Province  appears,  indeed,  to  have  varied  in  extent  at 
different  periods,  and  comprehended  several  tracts  not  be- 
longing to'tlie  modem  AzcrbAI’jfiii,  such asMoghAn,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Cyrus,  (Kur,)  Tdlish  or  Talij,  liilan, 
Diloum  or  Dilein,  Ma/.cmlcrAn,  and  a part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  Taberisthn.  The  latter,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  occupy  a rich  and  woody,  though  moun- 
tainous tract,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Province  by 
a chain  of  lofty  mountains,  called  Pararhonthra,  (o 
n«ty>nxo,*0fme*  Strabo,  xi.  13.  1.)  and  inhabited  an- 
ciently, as  now,  by  lawless,  half-civilized  Tribes,  the 
Caspii,  Cadusii,  Gcle,  Mardi  or  Amardi,  and  Tnpuri ; 
of  which  names  the  last  is  still  preserved  in  Tnbrist&n, 
(the  laud  of  the  Tubr*.  or  Tnburs.)  Gels*  in  GilAn,  and 
Mard  signified  in  ancient  as  well  a#  modern  Persian, 
" a man,”  “ a hero.”  (w'r.)  These  Tribes  and  the  Cyrtii 
(Ki^toi,  Strabo,  xi.  12. 3.  xv.  3.  1.  i.  e.  Kurds)  were 
lubbers,  unsettled  and  scattered  overall  the  mountainous 
regions  on  the  Northern,  Western,  and  Southern  boun- 
daries of  Media  ; and  thence  arose  the  discordance  of 
ancient  writers  respecting  their  proper  localities. 

Gnza,  or  Gazie.  equidistant  (450  miles)  from  Artaxata 
and  Ecbatana,  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  16.)  was  the  Capital 
of  Atropatia.  Its  mime  was  changed  by  the  Inter  Greeks 
into  Gazncon  and  Cantzacon,  whence  the  Armenians 
called  it  kandzag  Shahasdan,  (*\  r.  the  Royal  Cantza- 
cum,)  or  Tavrezh.  It  is  tile  Tabriz,  Tavrlz,  or  Tauriz, 
(Tauris,)  of  the  modern  Persians,  celebrated  for  its 
frequent  destruction  by  earthquakes.  (Saint-Martin,  i. 
130.)  Vera,  (Ow/w.)  another  royal  residence,  on  an 
elevated  and  naturally  fortified  site,  was  taken  by  An- 
tony in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  according 
to  Strabo;  (xi.  12.  3.)  but  as  other  writers  (Dio  Cass, 
xlix.  Appian,  Parthic.  p.  272)  name  that  place  Phraata 
or  Phraaspa,  (probably  the  Pharaspo  of  Ptolemy,  vi. 
2.  p.  148,)  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  word 
has  been  mistranscribed  in  Strabo,  especially  as  aspa, 
“horse,”  is  a common  termination  of  Persian  proper 
names.  Morunda,  between  the  Araxes  and  Gaza,  is  the 
modem  Merend-Atropatene,  and  though  mountainous, 
was  not  well  supplied  with  water.  Its  principal  streams 
were  those  which  ran  into  the  Araxes  and  the  Caspian 
S*ea  ; hut  the  correspondence  between  their  ancient  and 
modern  names  can  only  be  conjectured,  as  Persia  was 
little  known  to  the  Greeks  or  Homans,  and  there  is  a 
great  discordance  in  those  accounts  of  it  which  still 


remain.  The  Cambyaes,  Mardus,  or  A mard  us,  Straton,  MEDIA 
and  Chari ndas,  arc  the  rivers  w hich  rail  into  the  Caspian  ; ' 

the  last,  which  was  on  the  confines  of  llyrcania,  (Gur- 
gAn,  or  JurjAn.)  is  probably  the  modern  Tij in,  or  the 
Sujah-rud ; (Ulack  River;)  and  the  Mardus,  as  D’An- 
ville  supposes,  (Grogr.  Anc.  ii.  234.)  is  the  Kizil-daen, 
or  Sefid-rud,  the  largest  stream  in  this  part  of  Persia. 

It  probably  formed  the  Southern  boundary  of  Atrcr 
patene,  as  it  still  separates  AzcrbaijAn  from  'IrAki  *Ajem. 

(Jaubert.  Foy.  197.)  Many  smaller  streams  flow  into 
the  lake  of  Urtniyyah,  or  Tebrlz,  the  Spanta,  (2wv«,  Spaul*. 
Strabo,  xi.  12.  2.)  and  perhaps  the  Mantanc  (i\W?«Tvy, 
xi.  13. 8.)  of  Strabo,  and  Margiane  of  Ptolemy,  (p.  147,)  ? 

for  it  was  in  the  district  so  named.  It  was  called  Ka- 
budAn  (Blue)  by  the  Armenians,  whence  M.  Saint- 
M art  in  conjectures  that  Spauta  Inis  been  erroneously 
substituted  for  Capauta  in  Strabo,  who  says  that  the 
name  of  the  Luke  Mantiane  signifies  44  azure (*vo- 
w“"7 ;)  the  name  of  the  district  therefore  has,  he 
thinks,  been  confounded  with  that  of  the  lake.  Its 
waters,  says  Strabo,  are  salt  and  inflammable,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Abu’l-fedA,  it  is  about  180  miles  long  and 
65  broad,  and  runs  from  West  to  East,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  South.  (Saint-Martin,  i.  56.)  This  descrip- 
tion agrees  very  well  with  the  observations  of  modern 
travellers.  (Jaubert,  Foy.  156.  469.  Mucdonald  Kinncir, 

Gca  graph.  Mem.  of  Persia,  p.  155  ) On  its  Western 
side  is  the  town  of  Crmiyyah,  (or  Urfiiniyyuh,)  supposed 
by  D’Anville  (235.)  to  be  the  Thehurma  of  the  Byzan-  TheLarma. 
tine  Historians.  (Gibhon,  Hist . viii.  237.) 

Media  Magna,  or  Great  Media,  the  Persian  Irdk  of  the  Media 
Moderns,  extended  from  Mount  Zagros  to  the  borders  of  Magna. 
Parthia,  and  from  Hyrcania  to  Susiana  anil  Pcrsis.  It 
was  more  level,  but  less  fertile  than  Atropatene,  being 
intersected  and  bordered  by  those  desert  plains  in  which 
Persia  abounds.  It  suffered  from  a great  dearth  of 
water,  having  scarcely  any  considerable  streams,  except 
the  affluents  of  the  Chnospes,  (Ear  A su,)  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  couree,  before  it  passes  through  Mount 
Zagrus  in  its  way  to  the  Euphrates.  Its  Capital  was  Kr,  llan  i 
Ecbatana,  or  Agbataua,  supposed,  on  very  strong  HamiuUn. 
grounds,  to  be  the  modem  Ha  mad  An,  called  Ahmadun  Ahmad^n. 
by  the  Armenians,  and  said  by  the  Ancients  to  have 
been  founded  by  Dejoces,  King  of  the  Modes.  (Herod, 
i.  98.)  Placed  on  un  easy  declivity,  twelve  stadii 
(about  a mile  and  a half)  from  Mount  Orontea,  (Et- 
vend,  or  Erwend,)  it  was  the  summer-residence  of  the 
Persian  Kings,  (Strabo,  xi.  12.  6.)  as  Susa  was  their 
place  of  abode  in  Winter.  (zKlian,  Hist.  Animal,  x.  6. 
where  the  names  have  evidently  been  transposed.) 

Hamad  An,  says  Col.  Macdonald  Kintieir,  (Grogr.  Mem. 

125.)  “ is  nearly  equidistant  from  Susa  and  Seleucia,  is 
in  the  direct  road  from  Seleucia  to  Parthia,  and  situated 
in  a low  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  celebrated  Mount 
Elvcnd.  The  Persians  themselves  say  it  was  the 
favourite  summer-residence  of  most  of  their  Sovereigns 
from  the  days  of  Darius  to  those  of  Jangiz  KhAn. 

During  eight  months  in  the  year  the  climate  is  delight- 
ful, hut  in  the  Winter  the  cold  is  excessive.  The  plain 
is  intersected  by  innumerable  little  streams, covered  with 
gardens  and  villages,  and  the  vegetation  is  the  most 
luxurious  I ever  beheld.”  44  Mount  Elvcnd,”  he  adds,  (We* 

” is  famed  in  the  East  for  its  mines,  waters,  and  vegeta-  Kluwul. 
ble  productions.”  The  only  curiosity  he  observed  there 
was  “an  inscription  upon  a rock  called  GanjnAmah. 
or  the  History  of  the  Treasure.”  It  is  in  the  same 
character  as  those  at  Perscpolis  and  on  the  Babylonian 
& 2 
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MEDIA,  bricks;  and  like  tlie  extraordinary  remains  seen  by  the 
unfortunate  M.  Schultz  near  the  Lake  of  Via,  (Nouccau 
Journal  Astaiiquc,  ii.  161.)  a monument  of  very  remote 
Rhape*.  antiquity.  Rhag®,  or  lilt  age  a,  (,P«y«it  or  'Pr/w, 
Strabo,  xi.  1*2.  6.)  was  another  considerable  city  of 
Media,  near  the  confines  of  Part  Ilia.  It  was  once  the 
largest  town  in  Media,  (Isidorus  in  Slulhmi*  Parlht- 
cit,  p.  6.)  and  appears  to  have  been  named  Europus 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  Arsacin  by  the  Parlliians, 
(Strabo,  toe.  ci/.)  though  those  places  are  marked  as 
distinct  from  each  other  by  Ptolemy,  (vi.  2.  p.  149.  I hi.) 
Ragan  (Zindaoald,  i.  *2.  p.  269.)  was  changed  by  the 
modern  Persians  into  Rat  aud  R&x,  and  under  those 
names  it  continued  to  flourish  till  sacked  and  mined  by 
Jengiz  Kli&n  in  the  Xllth  century.  The  present 
wrecks  of  Rhag®  consist  of  “ tumular  masses  of  clay, 
and  fragments  of  brick-built  edifices,  extending  over 
the  plain  near  Tehran,  for  upwards  of  eight  miles  in 
different  directions. 0 (Sir  William  Ouaeley,  Travels,  iii. 
174.  ISO.)  To  the  South-East  of  Rhag®  was  the 
Pvt*  celebrated  defile  called  the  Caspian  Gaits,  (Pyl®  or 
( aspi*.  Port®  Cupis,)  2S  or  3ft  miles  long,  (Plin.  Nat  Hist. 

knotmur.  ^ j.|  ) 0f  wti|ch  eight  were  scarcely  wide  enough  to 

admit  a waggon.  This  was  1 he  passage  between  Media 
and  Hyrcania,  by  which  Alexander  pursued  Darius, 
(Arrian,  iii.  20.)  and  the  point  from  which  the  ancient 
Geographers  calculated  their  distances  in  Persia  ; it  has 
therefore  attracted  the  notice  of  travellers,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  it  ia  the  Pass  of  Khuw&r,  (Ser 
dere h khuw&r,  Moricr.  ii.  366.)  ten  farsangs  (3‘»  miles) 
from  Rat,  extending  from  Mahallcli-hugh  to  the  town 
of  Fir6x-k6h,  and  in  some  places  leaving  u passage 
between  lowering  precipices  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to 
allow  room  for  a litter.  (D.  Pietro  della  Valle,  Vutggi 
in  Persia,  Lettere , 4lo.  tom.  fi.  p.  170.)  Its  course  is 
nearly  due  North  and  South,  as  may  be  seen  iu  Sir 
William  Ouscley’s  Map,  (No.  3.  \al.  iii.)  to  whose  learned 
dissertation  the  reader  must  be  referred  for  a complete 
inquiry  into  this  important  point  of  ancient  Geography. 
A fcw  more  of  the  ancient  names  and  positions  may  be 
determined  with  some  probability ; such  as  the  plains 
of  Nysn.  celebrated  for  their  breed  of  horses,  between 
the  modern  towns  of  Koxvln  and  Sult&niyych.  Tubas, 
mentioned  in  the  march  of  Alexander,  is  the  modern 
S&vnh ; Cdmis  marks  the  District  called  Comisene ; 
Seminan  is  on  the  site  of  Semina,  and  I)iimogh4ti,  its 
Capital,  is  evidently  the  Hecatompyloa  of  the  Greeks. 
Tlie  position  of  Articene  and  Tubicuc  arc  in  like  man- 
ner determined  by  Ardisl&n  and  Tabus.  The  moun- 
tains which  separated  Media  from  Persia  and  Susiana 
M.mniain-  were  inhabited  by  Mardi,  Uxii,  Elyinmans,  and  Coa- 
M*rd',  saeans ; the  first  three  apparently  on  their  Southern, 
kt-  and  the  last  on  their  Northern  declivity.  They  were 
all.  as  now,  predatory  Tribes,  who,  secured  by  their 
fortresses,  not  only  maintained  their  independence,  but 
even  compelled  the  Persian  Kings  to  pay  them  a tribute. 
(Strabo,  xi.  12.  6.) 

D'Anvillc,  Giograpkie  A ncimne ; Cellarii  Gcographia 
Antiqua  ; Strabouis  Rerum  Geographicarum,  lib.  xvii. 
Ed.  Siehenkees  ct  Tzschucke,  Lips.  1806;  Procopius, 
De  Bello  Persico ; Ammianun  Murcellinus ; Plinii  Na- 
turaUs  Historia,  F.d.  Franzii ; Ptolcimci  Gcographia , 
Ed.  Bertii ; Jaubert,  V oya^e  en  Pent,  Paris,  1821; 
Sir  William  Ouselcy,  Travels  in  Persia,  3 vols.  4to. 
Lond.  1821  ; Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  (he  Roman 
Empire,  8vo.  Ed. ; Macdonald  Kinueir,  Geographical 
Memoir  of  a Map  of  the  Persian  Empire,  Lond.  1813; 


Anqoetil  du  Perron,  Zindavesta,  Paris,  1771,  3 vols.  MEDIA. 
4tu. ; Moricr,  Travels  in  Persia  ; Pietro  della  Valle,  “ 
Viaggi  in  Persia,  Romo,  1658,  4 tom.  4 to. ; Saint- 
Vincent,  Memoins  sur  t’Armenic,  Paris,  1819,  2 tom.  _ . 

8vo. ; lltijl  Khalitah,  J ihdn-numh.  Constant.  1732,  fob; 

.Eliauus  rfe  Naturd  A nimalium,  lib.  xvi.  Ed.  Schneider, 

Lips.  1784,  9vo.  ; Wahl,  Alice  und  Never  V order  und 
MiUtl-Asien,  l^eipz.  1795, 8vo. ; Malte-Brun,  Precis  de 
la  Geographic.  U hitenelU ; Arrian,  De  Espcditione 
Alcxandri , Ed.  Gronovii. 

MEDIATE,  c.  1 

Me'dute,  adj.  Fr  medier ; Sp.  mediar;  Lat. 

Mediately,  mrdiut;  A.  S.  and  Eng.  mid. 

Mediation,  mitU,  middle. 

Mediator,  To  be  or  cause  or  cause  to  be, 

Me'diatory,  l to  act,  in  the  middle,  between  or 
Mediato'rial,  f among  others,  as  a mean  or  me- 
Media'tohmwp,  dtum ; to  intervene,  to  interpose, 

Mkdia'tbB»8,  to  intercede ; to  obtain  or  nceom- 

Mediatrix,  plish,  by  inierce&doii  or  negotia* 

Me'diam,  tion. 

Mf.'dium. 

But  tty  media/y<n  of  die  Ionics  H was  agreed  that  Robert  shulde 
hauc  cucry  ynrw  uuryugv  his  hie.  iii.  M.  mark? *. 

H.  Brumne,  p.  102.  note. 

Fur  oo  God  and  a mnLataur  w of  God  & of  men  a man  ( ml 
Ivtu,  H'udif  1 Tymothy,  ch.  ii. 

For  then  is  one  God.  and  one  (mediator)  Ivtwone  («>1  and 
man,  v.'hit  hc  is  the  roan  Christ  Jesus.  B*Ue,  Anno  1551. 

For  it  in  soth  of  kingilofnes  and  of  re&lmes, 

Is  hearer  rp  and  conservatneo. 

From  at  mischief  and  sothfast  medxutnce, 

To  God  abone. 

The  Story  of  Thebri,  part  iii.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 

Neither  Gyngeroin  thy  cuinjuayon  nor  thou  neither  shall  eater 
in  there,  either  immediately  or  nuilnstlye,  if  ye  exclude  Christ  as  ye 
hone  done  hitherto. 

Frith.  H'orhes,  fol.  18-  Am  Aunswere  t i Rasta fi  Dialogue . 

I tell  you  ni'iiine  (with  an  addition  of  more  incongruities  still) 
that  God  aud  his  divine  phisiciau  doe  still  let  iiloud  in  the  medium 
Vvinuf  l he  heart. 

limit,  flvrli,  i«l.  iL  foL  337-  Sermon  to  the  Lords  of  the  Hyh 
Court  of  I ‘ar Lament. 

And  thereupon  has  Warwick  (hy  whose  cast 
All  must  he  wrought)  employed  to  mediate 
A present  tnsrriugv,  to  be  had  between 
Him  and  tlie  sister  uf  the  young  F rench  queen. 

Unmet.  History  of  Civil  itars , hook  via. 

And  in  delivering  it,  lifts  up  her  eyes, 

(The  moving’st  mediators  she  could  bring. 

And  straight  withdraws  them  in  submissive  wise. 

//.  A. 

It  w certain,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  is  the  n-vdutioa 
or  extinguishment  of  the  spirits;  aiut  that  the  destruction  or  cor- 
ruption of  the  organs  is  l«ut  (hr  mediate  cause. 

Boron.  Sat  oral  History , Cent.  it.  sec.  399. 

The  cnmalt  eye  looks  through  God,  at  the  wurUI ; the  spirituall 
eye  looks  through  the  world,  at  God ; the  one  of  those  he  v«lh 
mediately,  the  other,  tenrnnaiirrly  * 

Holt.  The  Remedy  of  Prophaneneu,  book  i.  sec.  G. 

Now  upon  the  birth,  when  the  infant  furaaketh  the  womb, 
although  it  dilaccrate,  and  break  the  invulring  membranes,  yet  do 
these  vessels  hold,  and  by  the  mediation  t hereof  the  infant  it  con- 
nected unto  the  womb,  not  onely  liefbre,  but  awhile  also  after  tho 
birth. 

&r  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  v.  ch.  v.  p.  291. 

If  thine  aagela,  O blessed  Jcsu,  desired  to  look  into  the  great  anil 
deep  raystene  of  tho  gospel,  their  kioging  is  satisfteil  u>  tho  sight  of 
thy  blcwod  incarnation,  and  tlie  full  accomplishment  of  the  gnat 
office  of  thy  mediator  ship. 

Hull.  H'irki,  voL  iii.  fob  948.  The  Great  Mystery  of  Godlmem' 
sec.  II. 
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If  it  bad  pleased  thee  to  have  commanded  Mcrne*  &od  Elias  to 
wait  upon  the#  in  thy  mediatarie  perambulation,  and  to  attend  thee 
at  Jerusalem,  on  the  mount  of  amn,  as  they  did  on  the  mount  of 
Tabor,  whom  had  at  thou  out  in  a zealous  astonishment  drawn  after 
thee  ? 

Hail.  Works,  to),  in.  fol.  941.  The  Qrtai  hfytte,  v of  Godliness* 
sec.  3. 


And  this  every  true  Christian  longs  and  breathes  after,  flu**, 
days  of  sin  and  mnery  may  he  short  mod,  that  Christ  would  come 
in  his  glory,  that  his  mediatv-y  kingdom  being  fulfilled,  it  might  bo 
delivered  up  unto  the  Father,  and  that  wo  all  might  be  one,  as  the 
Father  is  in  him.  and  be  in  the  Father. 

Hophuu.  Works,  foL  260.  A practical  Expontwn  on  the  Lortft 
Pmyer. 

But  jfoetry  do  medium  can  admit, 

No  reader  suffers  an  indifferent  wit. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  can.  4. 

The  spirit  of  hartshorn  may  by  the  mediation  of  heat  be  brought 
In  take  in  some  of  the  salt  of  the  same  body. 

Boyle.  Works , voi.  ii.  p.  222.  Am  Appendix  to  the  Utrfdlnes s of 
Natural  Philosophy. 

It  being  the  undeniable  prerogative  of  the  first  cause,  that  what- 
soever it  does  by  the  mediation  of  second  causes,  it  can  do  imme- 
diately by  itself  without  them. 

South.  Sermons,  sol.  L p.  493. 

No : our  church  cashiers  the  whole  article,  [about  the  invocation 
of  saints]  as  contumelious  to.  and  inconsistent  with  the  infinitely 
perfect  medialorthsp  and  intercession  of  Christ. 

Id.  A.  vol.  vi.  p.  15. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  form  and  turn  of  the  expression,  (1  Tim.  ii. 
5.)  that  his  mediatorial  character  and  office  was  meant  to  be  repre- 
sented as  a perpetual  character  and  office,  because  it  is  described  in 
conjunction  with  the  existence  of  God  and  men,  so  long  as  men 
exist : there  is  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Jesus 
Christ  Paley.  Sermon  22.  p.  369. 

Why  didst  thou  not,  O gentle  mother-queen  ! 

As  pudge  and  mediatrest  stand  between, 

When  the  fred  guards  in  mighty  ambush  lay? 

Lewis.  Statius,  book  vii.  L 304. 

MEDICAGO,  in  Doiany , a genus  of  the  class  Dia- 
dtlphia,  order  Decandria,  natural  order  Leptminoste. 
Generic  character  : style  bent,  pressing  down  the  keel 
of  the  corolla ; pod  compressed,  twisted  spirally. 

An  extensive  genus,  containing  more  than  fifty  species, 
mostly  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe.  M.  falcata, 
lupulina , Arabica,  minima,  murirala , and  saliva,  are 
natives  of  England  : the  last  is  the  Lucern,  cultivated  for 
feeding  cattle  ; the  seeds  are  so  small  that  150,(M)0  only 
weigh  one  pound. 

ME'DICATE,  Fr.  medteirter ; It.  mtdici- 

Medica'tios,  nart ; Sp.  medecinar ; Lat. 

Me'dicadle,  mrdicina , medicare,  mederi , 

Me'dical,  from  the  Gr.  peliMku,  to  cure, 

Mb'oically,  to  heal. 

Me'dicament,  Medicine,  Fr.  mrdedn  ; one 

Medicamentally,  whocureth,  a physician. 
Me'dicativb,  To  medicine;  to  give  or 

Mr'dicime,  v.  supply  medicine,  or  healing  or 

Me  'dicine,  n.  | salutary  physic. 

Medici'nal,  To  medicale ; to  give,  to 

Medi'cinally,  endow  with  medical  or  medi- 

Medi’cinable.  J cinal  qualities;  to  infuse  or 
impregnate  with  medicinal  qualities,  or  with  ingredients 
having  such  qualities. 

Ne  hide  it  nought,  for  if  thou  feignest, 

I can  do  DO  medicine. 

Gamer.  Ccmf  Am.  book  a.  p.  18. 
Willing  by  hit  owue  mrthnmxJJ  moekene*  that  mens  h&rte*  should 
bee  lyfted  vp.  and  not  with  man’s  pnde  agayne  to  be  drouned  in  these 
inferior  thingea. 

Barnet.  Worker,  fob  367.  A Collection  of  Doetoun'  Testimonies. 


But  ta  itiM«  weed**  are  right  mrdicinni/e,  so  maie  you  finds*  in 
this  uwy*  to  vile,  or  stinking,  but  that  it  hath  in  it  aome  virtue,  if  it 
b*  righthe  liandled.  Gutosgne.  To  the  Youth  of  Buy /and. 

K7  sum  infrequent  passenger  crossed  our  streets,  it  was  not 
washout  bis  medicated  posit  at  his  nose 

Hall.  Work s,  vuL  ii  p.  303.  A Sermon  of  Thanksgiving. 

Now  (what  is  very  remarkable ) whereas  in  the  sarm*  place  h»* 
adviseth  to  observe  the  times  of  notable  mutations,  as  equinoxes,  and 
the  solstices,  anil  to  decline  medication  ten  days  before 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Pul  jar  Er court,  book  iv.  ch.  trial.  p.  280. 

That  sometimes  is  found  about  the  heads  of  children  upon  their 
birth,  [the  silly -how]  is  therefore  preserved  with  great  care,  not 
onely  as  medical  in  diaeaws.  but  effectual  iu  success  concerning  the 
infant  and  others ; which  is  surely  no  more  than  a continued  super- 
stition. Id.  ift.  book  v.  ch.  xxi.  p.  325. 

But  that  which  diiefly  promoted  the  consideration  of  these  dayes, 
and  medically  advanced  the  same,  was  the  doctrine  of  HyppocralM. 

At  lb.  book  iv.  ch.  xiu.  p.  279. 

They  do  make  such  a constitution  of  a mrdintmmt,  as  we  now 
require.  Bacon.  History.  Of  Life  and  Death,  fol.  33. 

We  first  affirm  that  the  substance  of  gold  is  invincible  by  the 
pnwerfullrst  action  of  natural  heal,  and  that  not  only  nhmcntally  in  a 
substantial  mutation,  but  also  medicamentally  in  any  corporeal  con- 
version. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  fulgar  Smart,  hook  ii.  ch.  v p.  94. 

Bn..  Great  greets  1 see  med'eme  the  leave. 

Shtihtpcare.  Cymbehne,  fol,  389. 

Cl  a.  The  miserable  haue  no  other  medicine 
But  ouly  hope. 

Id.  Measure  f,r  Measure,  fol.  70 
Meet  wp  tho  mnf  einr  of  the  sickly  wvnlc. 

And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  Countries  purge, 

Each  drop  of  vs. 

Id.  Macbeth,  fol.  149 

(As  sometimes  even  paysons  turn  medicinal!)  the  furious  prose- 
cution  of  absurd  authentic  increased  the  xeale  of  trueth. 

Hall.  Works,  rob  ii.  part  ii.  fol.  3.  The  Old  Religion,  ch.  i, 

My  purpose  snd  endeavour  is,  to  anatomize  this  humour  of 
melancholy  through  all  hi*  part*  and  specie*,  nv  it  it  an  habile  or 
an  ordinary  diseusr,  and  that  philosophicallY,  medicinally,  to  shew 
the  causai,  symptomes,  and  sevendl  cures  of  it.  that  it  may  be  the 
better  avoided.  Burton.  Democritus  tv  the  Render , fol.  7b. 

I would  her*  intreat  farther,  to  what  end  tine  comiutri  thither  don 
dnnke  oAimes  of  that  median, Mr  liquor. 

Hohnshed.  The  Description  of  England,  rol.  i.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  363. 

He  made  not  venom  to  he  our  poison,  for  neither  mod*  ho  death 
or  any  delete ry  me«bc<i«n/w/  upon  the  earth  ; but  no,  that  by  a slight 
industry  and  endeavour  of  our  own  they  might  be  turned  into  great 
pledges  of  bis  love,  for  the  use  of  men  against  the  cruelty  of 
diseases  which  were  in  process  of  time  tn  rise. 

Boyle.  Works,  voL  ii.  p 122.  The  Usefulness  of  Natural  Phi/-- 

First  pouring  out  the  med" cinable  bine, 

The  heart,  tier  tears  bad  rins'd,  she  bulb’d  again. 

Dry  den.  Sigismonda  and  Gnscardo. 

To  mend  thy  mounds,  to  trench,  to  dear,  to  soil 
Thy  grateful  fields,  to  medicate  thy  sheep. 

Hurdles  to  weave,  and  cheerly  shelters  raise, 

Thy  vacant  hours  require. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  book  i. 
And  favour'd  isle*  with  golden  fruitage  crown'd. 

Where  tufted  flow  ret*  paint  the  verdant  plain 
Where  every  breeze  shall  mesteme  every  wound. 

Shensi  one.  Elegy  29. 

The  system  too  of  those  physicians  who  jirufesa  to  follow  nature 
in  the  treatment  of  dives*?*,  by  watching  and  siding  her  medicative 
powers,  assumes  the  same  doctrine  as  H*  fundamental  principle. 
Stewart.  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vuL  ii.  ch.  iv.  sec.  b. 
p.  471. 

MEDI'OCRE,}  Fr.  mrdiocrcr. mediocre  ; It.  me- 

M eui'ocrist,  ^ diocre ; 8p.  mediocre;  Lat.  media- 
Medio'c  bit y,  I critt ; from  mediun  and  OCT*,  quod  1 o 

Me'diety.  r cum  tiff nifical.  Yossius.  As  (be  Fr* 
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Mediocre;  “Mean;  moderate,  indifferent ; reason- 
able, competent,  neither  too  big  nor  tuo  little.0  Col- 

gwe-  . , 

Which  [syrens]  notwithstanding  wore  of  another  description, 
containing  ni>  fishy  composure,  but  rood*  up  of  man  and  bird ; the 
humane  medietw  variously  placed  not  only  above  hut  below. 

Sir  Thomai  Brown.  Vulgar  Emun,  book  v.  ch.  aix.  p.  316. 

— This  low,  abject  brood 

That  Fix  their  scats  in  Mediocrity, 
become  your  servile  mind. 

Guts?.  Cerium  Bnttameum. 


JpvhorW/y  is  not,  according  to  Amtctk'l  definition,  nec***ory 
unto  virtu*.  One  cannot  love  hig  country  too  well ; tho'  to  bay*  that, 
he  loseth  hU  Ufe. 

Grew.  Cotmo  .Surra,  book  u.  ch.  vu.  fol.  37. 

Awry  mediocre  poet,  one  Drayton,  bwt  taken  soma  notice  of, 
because  Selden  writ  a few  nutes  on  one  ot  hi*  powns. 

Pope.  M or  Am,  vol.  vi.  p.  349.  Letter  16.  To  Dr.  Warburton , 
AW  27. 1742. 


lie  [John  Hughes]  is  too  bin  a poet  for  me,  and,  I think 
among  the  mediacnbui  [wine  ed.  mediecniu)  in  prose  aa  well  as 

W.  /A.  p.  291.  Letter  from  Dr.  Swift,  Srpt.  3d.  1733. 

Tho  roost  successful  and  splendid  exertions,  both  in  the  sciences 
and  arts,  (it  bos  been  frequently  remarked)  have  been  made  by  in- 
dividuals, in  whose  mind*  the  seed*  of  genius  were  allowed  to  shoot 
up,  wild  and  free  • while,  from  the  most  careful  and  skilful  tuition, 
seldom  an>  thing  results  above  mediocrity. 

Stewart  PMoiophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  part  ii.  tee.  1 . p.  27. 

ME'DITATE,*)  Fr.  mediltr;  It.  meditate;  Sp. 

Me'ditatsce.  ymcdilar ; Lat.  medilari,  quasi  me- 

Medita'tion.  J litari,  from  the  Or.  jwXrra*,  from 
iuXut,  curie  est : it  » (a  matter)  of  care  ; ami,  conse- 
quently, of  thought,  reflection. 

To  think  carefully,  studiously  ; to  keep  the  thoughts 
carefully  or  studiously  fixed  upon;  to  dwell  upon 
thoughtfully,  considerately,  contemplatively  ; to  con- 
sider, to  contemplate. 


Bid  nathtas  this  meditation 
I pul  it  ay  under  correction 
Ofclwke* ; for  I am  not  trxtunl. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  tone  i Prolog  sir,  V.  7292. 


i*  TeUvth"  quod  he,  “ your  meditation, 

But  haiMh  you.  the  tonne  wol  adoun." 

Id.  lb  v.  17308. 


To  eowoe  of  suche  prolacion. 

That  he  his  mediiacum 
Therof  maie  moke. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  ii.  p.  67 . 
Herein  also  thou  mavst  lea  mo  right  meditation  or  contemplation, 
which  is  nothing  A,  saw  f calling  to  mindc  A a repeatyngm  the 
harte  of  the  glorious  and  wonderful!  deed*  of  God. 

Tyndall.  H'uriet,  fol  21.  Prologue  to  Deuteronomy. 

_ — His  life  religiously  be  spent, 

And  meditating  Chrirt,  tWnre  to  bi.  ...tout  went. 

Drayton . Po/yiJbion,  *o«g  24. 

Ala* ! what  boot*  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  tins  homely  slighted  shepherd's  trade, 

And  suidly  meditate  live  thankless  Muse  ? 


What  you  do  quickly, 

]„  „ot  done  rashly,  your  first  thought  is  more 
Than  others’  laboured  meditance 
Beaumont  and  Fincher.  The  Two  Noble  Kintmen,  adi.itl. 
That  day  and  night  said  Hi*  devotion: 

Ne  other  worldly  basin**  did  apply  ; 

Hi*  name  was  heavenly  contemplation  ; 

Of  (rod  ami  gnodnes,  wo*  his  meditation. 

Sprnorr.  Paerie.  Queene,  book  i.  can.  10. 
Ho  that  accustom*  himself  to  meditate  upon  the  greatness  of  God, 
find.*  those  question*  continually  rising  and  stirring  in  hi*  heart, 
bow  sludl  dust  and  n*hes  ever  ne  able  tu  stand  Iwfura  him,  how 
shall  weakness  and  imperfection  enjoy  that  nature  that  it  is  at  a loss 
even  to  think  oi',  and  never  contemplate*,  upon  without  aiu*iem*nit  ? 

South.  Sermon*,  voL  X.  p.  18. 


In  a word,  he  [whore  corrupt  nature  is  impatient  of  any  restraint  MRDI- 
from  morality  or  religion]  will  not  venture  nis  medi  tat  torn  upon  so  TATE, 
unwelcome  and  so  afflicting  a subject.  _ 

South.  Sermon*,  vol.  iv.  p.  350.  MEED 
Oft  have  1 rag'd,  when  their  wide  waiting  cannon 
Iaj  pointed  at  our  ball1  ties  yet  unform’d, 

A lid  broke  the  meditated  lines  of  war. 

Johnton.  Irene,  act  ii.  SC.  6. 

MEDITERRA'NE,*^  Fr.  mediterranee , the  Me- 

M editerra'nean,  Vdtkmnuan,  or  Mid-earth 

Mediterjia'neous.  j Sen.  Cotgrave.  It.  medittr- 
ranco ; Sp.  meditrrraneo,  from  the  Lat.  medius,  middle, 
and  terra,  the  land  or  earth. 

In  the  midst,  situated  in  the  midst  of,  surrounded  by, 
earth  or  land,  within  land,  inland. 

And  for  our  own  ship*,  they  went  sundry  voyage*,  os  well  to  your 
straights,  which  you  call  the  Pillar*  of  Herculea,  as  to  other  parts 
in  the  Atlantique  and  Mrdifrrrme  Seas. 

Bae on.  New  Atlanta,  fol-  12. 

It  is  found  in  mountain*  and  meditrrraneoia  pari*. 

Sir  Thomat  Brvwn.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  ii  ch-  iv.  p.  90. 

I know  there  i*  nothing  more  undetermined  among  the  learned 
than  the  voyage  of  Ulysses;  some  Confining  it  to  the  Mediterranean, 
others  extending  it  to  the  great  Ocean,  and  others  ascribing  it  to  a 
world  of  the  ]«**'*  own  making. 

Add  non.  Remark s ow  Italy,  p.  14. 

MEDLAR,  Fr.  metple , mede ; It.  ncxpola ; Sp. 
nispola  ; Lat.  virxpilu* ; Gr.  fttcm'Xij,  quia  iu  ry  ptoy 
iriAo*,  because  in  the  midtile  he  hath,  aa  it  were,  a cap 
or  crotene.  Minsliew.  In  A.  S.  it  is  mad,  to  wltich 
Skinner  would  give  a Greek  origin. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Me*pilv»  Germanica  of 
Lin  me  us. 

And  many  homely  trees  there  were, 

Th  *t  peaches,  coin**,  and  apple*  here, 

Medlar*,  plummet. 

Chaucer.  The  Homan t of  the  Rolf,  p,  181. 

And  a*  1 stood  and  cast  aside  mine  eie, 

I was  ware  of  live  fairest  me  die  tree 
That  euer  yet  in  all  rav  life  I sic. 

Id.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  p.  395. 

Thu*  as  1 min’d,  I cast  aside  my  eye. 

And  saw  a medlar-tree  was  planted  nigh. 

The  spreading  branches  made  a goodly  show, 

And  full  of  opening  blooms  was  every  hough 

Dr  yd  cm.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Median,  all  of  them,  except  those  great  one*  called  Setania 
(which  indeed  ore  more  like  to  apples)  doc  dose  up  the  stomachs 
and  bind  tile  belly. 

Holland.  Ptmie,  book  xxiii.  ch.  xni. 

MEDUSA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Monadet- 
phia,  order  Prnlandria.  Generic  character  : calyx  five- 
leaved ; corolla,  petals  five ; capsule  one-celled,  three- 
valved,  six-seeded. 

One  species,  If  anguifra,  a tree,  native  of  China. 

MEDUSEA,  in  Botany,  n genus  of  the  class  Dodt» 
candria,  order  Trtgynia . naturnl  order  Evpkorbite. 

Generic  character  : calyx  four  or  five  parted,  segments 
spreading ; corolla,  petals  five ; capsule  thrce-cclled,  on 
a foot-stalk. 

A genua  divided  from  Euphorbia:  the  species  are 
natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

MEED,  r.  A A.  8 .mted;  D.  miede, mieU ; Ger. 

Meed,  n.  \mietr.  Junius  derives  the  A.S.  from 

Me'edfcu.v.  J the  Goth,  mizdo,  (s  omitted.)  and  (hat 
from  the  Gr.  ttiaObv.  Skinner  prefers  the  A.  S.  mrt-an , 
occurrere,  invenire,  adipitci;  to  meet;  meed  being  that 
which  any  one  meet*  with  : deservedly,  in  return  for 
service  done;  or  rather,  perhaps, 

That  which  is  mtet  or  fitting,  as  a reward;  in  return 
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MEDE 

MEEK. 


for  service  Hone,  or  favour  bestowed : arul  thus,  gene- 
rally, a reward  or  remuneration  ; reward  deserved  ; 
desert ; a payment,  a donation,  a bounty. 

Mr.  Steevens  furnishes  the  instance  of  the  verb  from 
Hey  wood. 

Icb  hablie  y hold#  hym  in  hys  londe,  & my  merle  Jer  of  yj. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  it. 

Remote  rndentond  J>e  wet,  A jeld  my  mede  blyue. 

/rf.  p.311. 

At  mvn  vadmtandyng  he  wild  tak  no  mede 
Jut  wns  ateynt  of  wikkcdncs. 

R.  B run  nr,  p 29. 

And  as  rr.uche  mede.  for  a myte  )>at  he  offrvy 
Ac  ^o  riche  man  for  al  his  moneye. 

Pten  Pfouhman.  Fimon,  p.  220. 
Joie  ye  and  be  ye  glade : for  your  meede  is  plenteous  in  bevenei. 

W7c ft/.  Matthew,  ch-  v. 


A wight,  without  liedeful  compulsion  ought  medefuHy  to  be 
rewarded. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  l>oue,  book  iiL  p.  504. 
He  maie  not  failen  of  his  mede, 

Hut  hath  mercy. 

Gower.  Conf.  dm.  book  iii.  p.  93. 

It  is  mine  Anna,  God  it  wot, 

The  only  causer  of  my  paine  5 
My  lout  that  medeth  with  diodaine. 

IFyat.  Of  hu  Lowe  railed  Anna . 
Brave  be  her  wirre*  and  honourable  deeds 
By  which  she  triumphes  over  vre  and  pride 
And  wiones  an  olive  girlood  for  her  m/rd*. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  cjn  2. 


And  yet  the  body  meedt  a better  grave. 

Heywood.  Silver  Age,  1613. 


- 1 ■ Plautus  the  God  of  gold 

Is  but  his  steward : no  mede  but  he  repaics 
Seuen-fuld  aboue  itself. 

ShaAspeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  fid.  82. 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 

Of  so  much  fame  in  hear' a expect  thy  meed. 

Milton.  l.ycsdas,  1.  84. 

MEEK,  t».  "I  In  Sw.  it  is  miuk.  Skinner 

MEEK.rtrf;.  I considers  it  to  be  a consequential 

Me'ekf.n,  v.  ( usage  of  make  or  matr,  eequalis. 

Me 'kk.lt,  f saciu*,  compar : it  is,  not  impro- 


Me'ekness. 

Me'kenino 


■J 


bably.  the  A.  8.  melc-an , mulc-erc, 
or  mulgere,  to  soothe,  to  soften  : 
(by  the  mere  omission  of  l.) 

To  soothe,  to  soften,  to  mollify ; to  be  or  cause  to  be 
mild,  gentle,  humble,  or  lowly,  to  humiliate  or  humble. 


He  mehelh  prout  men,  and  ha  thretnetb  warm. 

A Gloucester,  p.  483.  note. 
Vor  he  was  mek  A myldc  ynou,  ft  vayr  of  fleas  ft  firlle, 
Debonere  to  speke  wy  j»,  k wyf  poucrv  men  meat. 

Id.  p.  287. 

Fro  Dcuictc  vnto  Wales  folk  tille  him  me  Art. 

R.  Brwme,  pi  46. 

Which  Edburge  storied  her  lord*  a yens!  giltlcsa  men  notwith- 
standyng  that  him  self  was  meoAe  and  benyngv. 

Id.  p.  12.  note. 

Philip  with  grete  meienetse  his  trouth  )»erto  plight 

Id.  p.  186. 


Her  myjt  J»ou  see  ensample  in  hymself  one 
That  he  was  m ygbtful  A mrtiA. 

Pieri  P/ouhman.  Fitim,  p.  21. 

For  be  that  highHh  himsilf,  schal  be  me  Aid,  and  be  that  mekith 
himself,  schal  be  enhauntid. 

Wieiif.  Matthew,  eh. 

Lo  thi  Icyng  coroitb  to  thee  meke  sittynge  on  an  asse  and  a foole 
of  an  amc  tnulir  yoke.  Id.  R.  cb.  «i. 

Bebolde  thy  kyng  commcth  vnto  tbee,  meke  and  svttynge  vpon 
an  usse  and  a eolte,  the  foie  of  an  asso  vsod  to  the  yocke. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 


Alle  men  that  wolen  lyue  meke/i  in  Crist,  as  the  a[iu«tle  with, 
■uffnn  persccucioun.  tFichf.  Prologue.  Apocu/ips. 

Fur  be  bath  bihulden  the  mrimrue  of  his  handmayden. 

Id.  Lake,  cb.  i. 

His  herte  is  hard  that  well  not  meke 
When  men  of  meeknrate  him  bnecke. 

Chaucer.  The  Roman!  of  the  Rose,  p.  197. 
Thou  god  of  lour,  and  thou  goddess* 

W here  is  pitee  l where  is  mektnetse  t 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  hook  L p.  17. 
Thus  this  lady  ledde  forth  licr  life  thcr  mekely. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Crony c/r,  vol.  L ch.  xxiii.  p.  32. 
Amo  sum  Seed  to  all  the  kerued  images  whidie  Manaswh  his 
father  imule,  and  serried  them,  and  mrkened  not  hiraselfe  before  the 
Lord,  os  Mananeh  hys  father  had  nekenctl  himseltV. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  2 Chronicles,  ch.  xxiii. 
Thys  sacrifice  is  the  mortifying*  of  the  (Wsebt*.  and  meckenynge 
of  the  hart,  the  pesysyug  of  God,  A knowledgyng  our  sdutx  sinners. 

Id.  I'talwe  51.  note. 

Thyue  bear*  did  melt  and  thou  mekedett  thy  wife  before  me  the 
bord.  Id,  4 Kmgt,  ch.  xxii. 

He  humbly  louted  in  meeke  lovlinrsse. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qaeene,  book  i.  can.  1 0. 
Past  gloomy  bottoms,  and  high-waving  woods, 

Climb'd  mountain**,  where  the  wanton  fc  idling  dal  lyre. 
Then  with  soft  steps  enseal'd  the  meekned  valleys. 

In  quest  of  memory. 

thyaene.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  1. 
Thus  Mar)-  pondring  oft,  and  oft  in  mind 
Recalling  what  remarkably  had  p.Wd 
Since  fimt  her  salutation  heard,  with  thoughts 
Meekly  compos'd  awaited  tlie  fulfilling. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained  book  ii.  L 169. 


MEEK 

MEET. 


Humbly  on  my  knee, 

I craue  your  blessing. 

Dot.  God  blesse  thee,  ana  put  meekness  in  thy  breast. 

SKaktpearc,  Rickanl  IIL  fol  184. 
But  he  her  fears  to  cease, 

Sent  down  the  meekly' d peace. 

Milton.  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity 
Thus  God  suffered  Moses  to  be  unworthily  dealt  with  by  his 
brvtheren,  and  oftentimes  afflicted  by  the  unndy  rebellions  of  the 
Israelites  ; not  to  punish  his  sin,  but  to  manifest  hi*  wee  Anns  and 
consequently  to  glorify  the  power  that  gave  it. 

South.  .V-mai,  vol.  viii.  p,  327. 
By  inheriting  the  earth,  he  meant  inheriting  those  things  which 
axe,  without  question,  the  greatest  blessings  upon  earth,  calmness 
and  composure  of  spirit,  tranquillity,  cheerfulness,  jwace  and  comfort 
of  mind.  Now  these,  1 apprehend,  are  the  peculiar  portion  and 
recom  pence  of  the  meek. 

Portent.  Leeinre  6.  vol.  i.  pi  1 57. 
MEET,  t>. "I  Goth.  mot-yan  ; A.  S.  mol-ian,  met - 
Me'etkr,  >an;  D.  moeten;  Sw.  moela,  invrnire, 
Me'etino.  J convenire,  occurrere , to  come  to,  to  And, 
to  come  together. 

To  come  to,  to  find ; to  come  together,  (from  different 
places,)  to  assemble  ; to  convene  from  opposite  places, 
in  opposition ; to  confront,  to  encounter.  See  Meet, 
adj.  infra,  and  Moot. 


Bi  side  W inchest  re  in  a field  to  gedere  heo  bem  mette, 

R.  Ghmeester,  p.  88. 

As  )e  oat  in  ei^cr  syde  to  his  batail  drew, 

Heo  cume  A metten  baldefiche  mid  god  truest  ynow. 

Id  P.  139. 

Toward  south  sdv  turnod  ^ar  fltte, 
fader  A J»ci  o chance  toguler  gan  mete. 

R.  Bnmne,  p.  59. 

And  lo  J here  s mette  hem,  and  Kale.  Hayl  ye. 

WsHif  Matthew,  ch.  xxviii. 
For  it  it  a full  noble  thing 
Whan  thyn  even  have  meeting, 

With  that  relike  precious, 

Wherof  they  be  so  desirous. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  if  the  Rose , p ,0A 
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MKET  At  the  first  metynge  there  was  a s«rc  iurt.  ami  ‘linen  caste  to  the 
‘ ' _ crthr  on  bothc  |uuti«a*,  for  Urey  wer  ah  w«  il  horsed. 

Lorg  Bernert.  Frviunrt.  Ormtgck,  vdL  i.  d».  H 1.  p- 

Most  noble  virgin.  that  by  fatal  lore 

Hut  team'd  to  loue,let  no  whit  thee  dtmnay 
The  hard  beginne  that  »w/'i  thee  in  the  door* 

And  with  fch&rpe  fits  thy  trader  hart  oppxwrevth  sore. 

Spriuer.  Faene  (Jnrene,  hook  iii.  can.  3. 

Till  first  i knew  of  thee, 

What  thing  thou  art.  thua  double  formd,  and  why 
In  this  infernal  voile  first  met  thou  call'd 
Me  Father,  and  that  fanlasm  call’s!  my  son. 

Milton.  /Vsifr*  Lo't,  Isxdc  it  l.  743. 

— When  oil  the  plain 

Covet'd  with  thick  embattled  squadron*  bright 
Chariots  and  flaming  arm**,  and  firry  steeds 
Reflecting  blase  on  blaxe,  first  mrl  his  view. 

Id.  lb.  book  vi.  I.  IS. 

YoiL  No,  it  [his  eare]  i*  rtt.pt  with  other  flatt'ring  sounds 
As  praises  of  his  state : theft  there  are  fjund 
Lttriuiou*  meeleft,  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  cans  of  youth  doth  always  listen. 

Skthtpeare.  Richard  II.  fol.  23. 

Understand  this  Stethra  to  he  the  meeting  of  the  British  poets  and 
minstrels  for  trial  of  their  putimi  and  murk  sufficiencies,  wlrere  the 
best  had  his  reward— a silver  harp. 

Sc  Wen.  tf.Wn.rkiu  sf  Drayton's  frtydtm,  song  4. 

Fain  would  the  m ret  the  youth  with  hasty  feet. 

She  fain  would  meet  him,  but  refut'd  to  meet 
Before  her  look*  were  set  with  nicest  care 
Aud  well  deserv'd  to  be  reputed  Mr. 

Ad>hton,  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  if. 

We  can  just  as  easily  coucviro  the  caunexiou  ami  mutual  influence 
of  soul  aud  body,  as  we  can  explain  how  two  mathematical  line*, 
indefinitely  produced,  can  bo  for  ever  appru-whing  each  other,  and 
yet  never  men.  Portent.  Sermon  5.  vuL  l.  p.  1 16. 

Meet,  adj.  'j  From  A.  S.  metan,  concentre,  to 
Me'etly,  Vconvene;  oon sequentially, 

Me'etness.  J Convenient;  suited,  adapted,  tit: 
and  in  Shakspeare,  “ he’ll  be  meet  with  you,”  he'll  fit 
you,  he'll  suit,  he'll  be  even  with  you. 

Arcite  is  ridden  anon  unto  the  twin. 

And  on  the  morwv,  or  it  were  light. 

Ful  prively  two  barncu  hath  he  (light. 

Both  suffisant  and  mete  to  daxreine, 

The  hattaille  iu  the  fdd  betwixt  1m>oi  twain*. 

Ckiucer.  The  Knight tt  Tate,  v.  1634. 

Fetisi  he  vat  and  well  beacy. 

With  meetly  mouth  and  eyen  grey. 

Id.  The  R jm  tttf  of  the  Rote,  p.  177. 

Aud  thought  that  the  yflgo  duke  of  Bourgoyn  was  a mete  manage 
fur  her. 

Ljird  fiemrrt,  Froutart.  Crnnycte,  vol . i.  ch.  253.  p.  375. 
For  it  was  thought  ho  wa»  a knight  mrte/y  to  be  y*  leder  of  men 
of  arincs,  for  he  liad  long  time  vted  the  warr,  and  sene  great  cxprri*cc 
thwiu  Id.  lb.  voLLch.5J75.p.4ll. 

I,:k«  myrth  in  May  is  meet  ett  for  to  make, 

Or  summer  shade,  under  the  cucked  hay. 

Spent? r.  Shepherd' t Calendar.  November. 

I,  ere  thou  apak'st, 

Knew  it  out  good  for  roan  to  Is  alone, 

And  no  such  ctmipaay  aa  then  thou  worst 
Intended  thee  for  tryal  onely  brought, 

To  see  how  thou  eouldst  judge  of  fit  and  meet. 

Milton.  Paradiu  Is  at.  Look  viii.  1.  449. 

Laois.  'Faith  neece,  you  taxe  ugnior  Benedick  too  much,  but 
hey' I be  meet  with  you,  I doubt  it  not. 

Sshnkipeitre.  Mae  A /Ida  a fjoai  Nothing,  foL  101. 

In  whose  person,  albeit  there  was  nothing  to  bee  raUliked,  yet 
was  there  (she  sank)  nothing  so  excellent  kit  that  it  monght  be* 
found  in  diners  other,  that  were  more  meetehe  (quoth  she)  for  your 
ettatu.  Stow.  Edward  V.  Anna  1432, 
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In  both  whs  found  that  livelihood  and  mertneis  MKET. 

By  which  affoction  any  way  was  mov’d : — 

In  him  that  vhajw,  in  her  there  was  tliat  sweetness,  MEG  A- 

Might  make  him  lik’d,  or  her  to  be  Mov'd.  _ LON  YX. 

Drayton.  Motet  hit  Birth  and  .Wirar/n,  book  i.  ' » /•  * 

Apart,  to  guardian  Vho-bu*  next  they  raise 
Ail  altar  meet,  and  bid  the  victims  blaze 

Fntrhet.  JrgonamUct  of  ApoUoniut  Hhodiut,  book  ii.  L 1150- 

MEG  ACARP.®  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Tetradynamia,  order  Siticulosa , natural  order  Crud- 
feree.  Generic  character : petals  entire ; pod  twodobed, 
sessile  ; cells  compressed  ; stigma  disk-formed,  sessile  ; 
one  seed  in  each  cell,  orbicular,  compressed. 

A genus  divided  from  Biscutella , (the  sessile  seed- 
vessel  making  the  distinction.)  containing  one  species, 

M.  laciniata,  native  of  the  North  of  Europe. 

MEGAC’EPHALA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects. 

Generic  character.  A ntrn.net  setaceous ; palpi  six, 
two  labial,  four  maxillary,  the  former  considerably  longer 
then  the  latter : mandibles  strongly  dentate,  curved  ; 
mar  ill  re  with  a curved,  articulated  hook  at  the  apex ; 
head  broad ; eyes  very  large  ; fAorar  slightly  elongate  ; 
legs  long ; tibire  entire ; tarsi  pentamerous 

Ctcindela  megafocephala,  Fabricius.  Olivier,  vol.  it. 
p.  33.  pi.  xii.  fig.  12.  About  twelve  species,  natives  of 
tropical  climates. 

MEGACRONUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleop. 
teroux  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  rather  long,  gradually 
incru&sated  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  the  terminal  joint 
being  large,  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the  preceding ; 
palpi  filiform  ; terminal  joint  conic ; head  small ; fAorax 
transverse ; elytra  abbreviated,  the  surface  smooth  ; scu- 
trllum  triangular ; body  elongate,  narrow,  attenuated  to 
both  extremities  ; legs  short ; tarsi  pentamerous, 

M.  ana/it,  Staphylinux  anali*.  Fabricius.  Olivier, 
vol.  iii.  p.  28.  pi.  iii.  fig.  24.  Eight  species,  found  in 
Britain ; inhabit  rotten  fungi,  putrid  trees,  &c. 

MEGALONYX,  from  piyai,  great,  and  oref,  a 
daw,  Jefferson.  In  Zoology,  an  extinct  genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Tardigrada , order  Edentata, 
doss  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Molar  tooth  cylindrical,  simple, 
the  interior  bony,  surrounded  externally  with  enamel ; 
claw-joints  of  the  feet  resembling  those  of  the  Sloth. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  species,  the 

M.  Jeffenonii , Harlan.  The  remains  of  which  were 
first  found  in  a cavern  two  or  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
face in  the  Comity  of  Green  Briar,  in  the  Western  part 
of  Virginia,  and  first  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia  in  1797,  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  subsequently  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  caverns  from  which  they  are  derived  arc 
of  limestone,  and  similar  to  those  of  Germany  and 
Hungary,  where  the  fossil  Bears  mentioned  by  Cuvier 
are  found.  The  bones  received  by  Mr.  Jefferson  were 
a small  fragment  of  the  thigh  or  of  the  upper  arm-bone, 
both  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  of  which  the  cubit,  however, 
was  broken  in  two.  three  claws  and  half  a dozen  bones 
of  the  hand  or  fool.  By  comparing  it  with  the  Lion  he 
found  it  about  five  feet  in  height ; and  concluded  it 
was  the  largest  of  the  Clawed  Animals,  and  that  it  was 
probably  the  enemy  of  the  Mastodon,  as  the  Lion  is  of  the 
Elephant.  Further,  from  some  Indian  sketches  on  the 
rocks  at  the  opening  of  the  Kanhawa  into  the  Ohio, 
some  of  which  resembled  a Lion,  and  were  noted  by  the 
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MEGA*  early  American  settler*,  and  from  treinem'ons  roaring 
LONYX.  having  been  heard  during  the  night,  he  was  led  to  coo* 
rider  that  there  was  some  large  unknown  species  of 
predaceous  beast  still  existing  in  the  interior. 

Dr.  Whiston,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University 
ofPennsyl  vania,however,  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Tram - 
actions,  clearly  showed  the  futility  of  Jefferson’s  opiuion, 
and  pointed  out  that  these  bones  did  not  belong  to 
the  Cat  kind,  nor  even  to  tike  Predaceous  Order , that 
they  possessed  the  general  form  and  character  of  Sloths; 
that  in  their  variation  from  these  they  approximated  rather 
to  the  Ant-eaters,  and  that  their  arrangement  amongst 
the  Toothless  Order  was  not  arbitrary,  but  founded  on 
their  extreme  identity  with  that  division  of  animals. 

Cuvier  has  more  recently  given  an  account  of  these 
bones,  and  also  of  a tooth  belonging  to  the  same  animal, 
of  which  the  following  is  a digest. 

The  last  phalanx,  or  claw*joint,  remarkably  resembles 
that  of  the  Sloths  and  Ant-eaters  in  having  a vertical 
ridge  on  its  articular  end,  which  constrains  the  lateral 
motion  of  the  joint,  whilst  the  same  process  being  much 
more  produced  above  than  below,  prevents  the  claw- 
joint  from  being  raised  upon  the  second  beyond  the  hori- 
zontal plane ; two  circumstances  in  which  it  decidedly 
differs  from  the  Cat  kind,  in  which  the  joint  is  loose,  and 
the  claw  can  be  elevated  vertically  on  the  last  but  one, 
which,  indeed,  is  their  natural  position  in  walking  so  as 
4o  prevent  their  points  being  worn  out ; whilst  in  the  Me- 
galonyx  the  convexity  of  the  claw  is  bent  under  the  rest  of 
the  toe  in  walking,  and  when  not  required  for  grasping : 
the  height  of  this  joint  at  its  hack  part  n not  more  than 
a quarter  of  its  whole  length,  whilst  in  the  Cat  kind  it  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  length.  Of  the  three  daw-joints  which 
were  found,  each  varied  from  the  other  in  length,  the 
largest  being  seven  inches  and  a half  long,  the  next 
rather  more  than  six,  and  the  smallest  about  three  and  a 
half:  this  irregular  length  approximates  more  closely 
the  Megalonyx  to  the  Ant-eaters  and  the  Cabassows, 
whilst  it  distinguishes  it  from  the  Cats  and  Sloths,  in 
which  die  claw-joints  are  of  nearly  equal  length.  As  to 
aheaths  for  the  roots  of  the  horny  claws,  none  were  found 
on  the  largest  bone,  a partial  one  only  on  one  side  of  the 
second,  which  arose  from  the  under  surface,  whilst  the 
third  had  a partial  one  also,  but  originating  from  the  top 
of  the  bone;  thus  are  they  distinguished  from  the  Sloths, 
Ant-eaters,  and  Cabassows,  which  have  the  sbeuth  on 
both  sides,  but  narrow  towards  the  top  of  the  bone,  and 
from  the  Cats,  in  which  it  increases  at  the  same  part. 

The  second  joint  of  the  toe  also  varied  from  the  Cat* 
in  such  way  as  to  allow  the  complete  flexion  of  the  claw- 
joint  beneath  it  like  the  Sloths,  but  to  prevent  its  vertical 
elevation  upon  it  os  in  the  Cots.  From  other  circum- 
stances Cuvier  concludes  that  the  Megalonyx  more 
nearly  resembled  the  Three-toed  Sloth,  than  either  of  the 
other  toothless  animals,  in  the  length  of  it9  claws,  but  in 
size,  together  with  other  points  in  the  remaining 
bones,  it  was  similar  to  the  Ant-eaters  and  Cabassows. 
The  fore-arm  was  about  a sixth  longer  than  that  of  the 
common  Ox,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  animal 
equalled  in  size  the  great  Oxen  of  Swisaerland  and 
Hungary. 

The  tooth  was  of  an  ochrish-ycllow  colour,  and  the 
hollow  in  the  middle  of  its  crown  deep  brown  ; its  sub- 
stance was  rather  decomposed,  its  interior  structure  bony, 
and  surrounded  by  a case  of  enamel,  in  which  dreum 
stances  it  resembled  the  tooth  of  one  of  the  larger  Arina* 
dillos ; the  crown  had  been  hollowed  out  by  use,  ana 
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rising  edges  were  left,  a disposition  entirely  different 
from  that  of  either  herbivorous  or  carnivorous  animals. 

See  Cuvier,  Ossemens  Fossilcs , vol.  v.  part  i. 

MEGALOPA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  o l'  Crustacea. 

Generic  character.  Exterior  antenna  setaceous,  formed 
of  long  joints,  the  intermediate  terminated  by  two  bristles, 
of  which  the  upper  is  longest ; exterior  pedipalpi  with 
the  two  first  joints  compressed,  the  second  notched  ; 
anterior  legs  equal,  with  didactyle  claws  ; eyes  large  ; 
shell  short,  broad,  and  slightly  depressed,  with  a pointed 
rostrum  before;  abdomen  long,  seven-jointed;  tail 
rounded. 

M.  Moniagui , Leach,  Malacostraca  Britt,  pi.  xvi. 
fig.  1 — 6.  One  species  only,  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Britain. 

MEGALOPUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  short,  somewhat  ser 
rated  ; palpi  equal,  filiform  ; labium  deeply  notched ; 
mandibles  strong,  acute,  entire,  crossed  at  the  apex ; 
body  depressed  ; thorax  short,  subquadrate  ; legs  ro- 
bust ; tarsi  short,  tetramerous. 

M.  nigricornis , Latreille,  Genera,  vol.  iii.  p.  45. 
pi.  xi.  fig.  5.  Inhabits  South  America,  where  all  the 
species  occur. 

^MEGALOTIS,  from  the  Greek  /♦••yat,  great,  and 
ovt,  an  ear,  Illig. ; Fenner,  Bruce.  In  ZooUtgy,  a genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  tribe  Digiligrada,  family 
Carnivora,  order  Sarcophaga. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  above  and  below  ; 
cuspid  teeth  very  long  and  sharp  pointed  ; molar  teeth  six 
above  and  seven  below  on  either  side ; ears  very  long, 
oval,  and  open  ; fore  feet  fire-toed,  hind  feet  four-toed. 

Of  the  Fennec  there  is  but  one  known  species, 

M.  Brucii,  Deam.,  and  this  has  been  formed  into  a dis- 
tinct genus  by  Illiger,  who,  however,  gives  no  account 
of  the  teeth,  of  which,  indeed,  he  was  ignorant.  A speci- 
men has  been  recently  brought  by  Major  Denhamrfo  this 
country,  and  is  now  in  the  Zoological  Museum,  which 
verifies  Bruce’s  report  of  the  existence  of  the  animal, 
although  that  as  well  as  other  of  his  notices  had  been 
doubted.  The  Fennec  was  first  received  by  Bruce 
when  Consul  General  at  Algiers,  from  Hiscara,  and  kept 
by  him  for  several  months,  but  at  last  he  gave  it  to  the 
Swedish  Consul,  Mr.  Brander,  who  described  it  in  some 
Swedish  Transactions.  The  favourite  food  of  Bruce’s 
Fennec  was  dates,  or  any  sweet  fruit ; it  was  very  fond 
of  eggs,  but  when  hungry  it  would  eat  bread,  especially 
with  honey  or  sugar.  Its  attention  was  firmly  fixed  by 
any  bird  which  flew  near  it,  and  from  which  it  could 
with  difficulty  be  diverted.  Of  a Cat  it  was  much  afraid, 
and  always  endeavoured  to  hide  itself  without  makingany 
endeavour  at  defence.  During  day  it  was  much  inclined 
to  sleep,  but  at  night  it  was  restless  und  unquiet.  It 
builds  its  nest  in  trees,  and  does  not  burrow  in  the  earth. 

There  have  been  gTeat  disputes  as  to  what  genus  the 
Fennec  belonged.  Sparmau  considered  it  nearly  allied 
to  the  Canis  Cento,  Brander  thought  it  a Fox,  Blumcn- 
bacli  a Weasel ; Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  thinking  Bruce’s 
description  incorrect,  makes  it  a Galago.  From  the 
examination  of  one  of  the  specimens  now  in  the  Zoolo- 
gical Museum,  Mr.  Yarrell  is  convinced  that  it  is  a true 
Canis;  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  Temminck  pre- 
viously, and  stated  by  him  in  his  Monographic  de 
Mammalogir,  from  the  sxamiuation  of  a specimen  in  the 
Frankfort  Museum. 

The  length  of  the  Fennec  brought  by  Major  Denham 
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MROALO-  to  England  is  nine  and  a half  inches  from  the  nose  to 
T1S.  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  of  the  tail  itself  si*  inches ; 

7-  the  general  colour  white,  inclining  to  straw-yellow ; along 
IMUsT  tllc  is  rufoU*-hrown’  delicately  pencilled 

with  fine  black  lines,  from  thinly  scattered  black-lipped 
^",~v  hairs  ; the  outside  of  the  thighs  light  rufous-brown  ; 

under  parts  and  insides  of  thighs  cream-coloured.  The 
nose  pointed,  and  black  at  its  tip,  covered  above  with  very 
short  whitish  hair  tinged  with  rufous,  and  a small  irre- 
gular rufous  spot  behind  each  eye;  whiskers  black, 
short,  and  scanty;  back  of  the  head  pale  rufous-brown. 
Ears  very  large,  erect,  and  pointed,  covered  externally 
with  Rhort,  pule,  rufous-brown  hair,  internally  thickly 
fringed  with  long  greyish-white  hair  on  the  margins, 
especially  in  front,  the  other  parts  of  the  inside  of  the 
ears  bare  ; externally  they  ore  folded  at  the  base.  Tail 
very  full,  cylindrical,  rufous-brown,  pencilled  with  black 
lines,  with  a small  brown  spot  ubove,  near  its  junction 
with  the  back,  under  part  paler,  the  tip  of  the  tail  black ; 
legs  covered  to  the  claws  with  long  yellowish-white 
hairs,  claws  light  horn,  moderately  hooked,  very  much 
compressed  and  sharp.  The  fur  is  very  soft  and  fine, 
that  of  the  bock,  and  of  the  shoulder  and  hind  quarter, 
has  the  hair  dark-lead  at  base,  white  iu  the  middle, 
and  light  rufous-brown  at  tiie  tip. 

See  Dcnhuin  and  Clnppertnn.  Travels  and  Discoveries 
in  Northern  and  Central  Africa;  (Appendix ;)  Zoolo- 
gical Journal , vol.  iii. 

M fcXi  A POI)I  US,  from  the  Greek  great,  and 

srotl*,  afoot.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  Tcmminck.  In  Zoo- 
logy, a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Ma- 
crodactyltr,  order  GralUe,  class  Arts. 

Generic  character.  Beak  slender,  weak,  straight, 
a little  bent  towards  the  tip,  as  high  as  wide  at  the 
base ; lower  mandible  straight,  its  tip  hidden  within 
the  elongated  edges  of  the  upper;  nostrils  distant  from 
the  base,  and  very  near  the  tip,  ovoid  and  open ; ocular 
circlet  bare  ; neck  with  hut  few  feathers ; wings  mode- 
rate, the  third  and  fourth  remiges  longest ; tail  cuneiform, 
short,  hardly  reaching  beyond  the  wings,  in  one  species 
there  is  no  tail ; legs  large,  strong,  set  tar  back  on  the 
body  ; tarsi  twice  the  length  of  the  middle  toe,  covered 
with  large  scales ; all  the  toes  straight,  the  hind  one 
resting  its  whole  length  on  the  ground,  the  anterior 
toes  of  equal  length,  the  inner  united  at  the  base,  the 
outer  divided  ; claws  very  long,  slightly  curved,  trigonal, 
and  depressed. 

The  founder  of  this  genus  is  disputed.  Temminck 
asserts  that  he  grounded  it  on  the  notice  of  Pigafctta, 
given  below.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  however,  seem  to 
have  given  the  first  authentic  description  of  it.  It  is 
named  from  the  large  sire  of  its  legs  and  feet ; it  seems 
to  make  up  the  link  between  the  gallinaceous  and 
wading  birds;  to  the  former  order  it  was  assigned  by 
the  founders,  to  the  latter  by  Cuvier.  The  form  of  the 
toes  and  nails  resembles  those  of  the  Menurtt , and  ac- 
cording to  Temminck,  its  natural  place  should  be 
between  Cryptonyx  and  Tinamus , the  latter  of  which  he 
thinks  it  represents  iu  the  New  World. 

The  Megapodes  are  found  in  the  Moluccas,  the  Papou, 
Marianna,  ami  Philippine  Isles ; in  the  latter  they  are 
called  Tacon,  which  in  the  Tagal  language  signifies  to 
bury,  because  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  mud,  and, 
covering  them  with  mud  and  leaves,  leave  them  like  the 
Ostrich  to  be  hatched  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  these 
tiolcs  more  than  one  egg  is  never  found,  ami  as 
soon  as  the  young  escapes  from  it,  it  runs  and  takes 


care  of  itself.  They  live  on  the  edge  of  the  large  forests  MFOAPO 
bordering  the  sea-shore,  and  at  the  least  alarm  betake 
themselves  to  cover,  running  with  an  unsteady  pace,  v— 
and  their  flight  is  little  more  than  fluttering  along  the 
ground.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  auy  difference 
between  the  appearance  of  sexes. 

hi.  Frcycindus,  Quoy  and  Gaimard  ; Blrvine  of  the 
Guebes ; Mankirio  of  the  Papous.  About  fourteen 
inches  long  ; the  whole  body  is  blackish-brown,  becom- 
ing lighter  on  the  helly  and  wings;  the  feathers  on  the 
heud  narrow,  slender,  and  capable  of  elevation  into  a 
kind  of  crest ; the  skin  of  the  neck  nearly  naked, 
brownish,  and  spotted  with  some  little  tufts  of  short 
feathers.  The  great  alar  quills  meet  upon  a little  oval 
tail,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  length  : the  back  slightly 
convex,  the  feathers  covering  it  long  and  broad ; the 
heud  small,  the  beak  about  ten  lines  in  length,  brownish, 
with  a white  tip,  and  surrounded  by  a black  skin  at  its 
base,  which,  as  well  as  the  ocular  circlet,  has  a few 
scattered  feathers  upon  it.  The  tarsi  stout,  and  rather 
more  than  two  and  a half  inches  long,  covered  by  deep 
brown  scales ; of  the  three  front  toes,  the  middle  is  the 
longest,  measures  two  inches,  is  united  to  the  inner 
by  a broad,  and  to  the  outer  by  a narrow  membrane, 
the  hind  toe  rests  on  the  ground  throughout  its  whole 
length;  the  noils  black.  This  bird  is  found  in  the 
Pu)kui  Isles,  and  in  thut  of  Vaigion  ; it  is  said  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Guebe  to  be  common  with  them,  and  that 
it  lavs  very  large  eggs  in  proportion  to  its  sixe.  At 
Vaigion  and  Boni,  they  live  among  the  marshes  in  a 
state  of  semi-domestication. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  was  theTavon  mentioned 
by  Pigafetta  as  having  been  found  by  him  in  the  Phi- 
lippines, in  1521.  He  says,  **  We  found  here  also  some 
birds  of  a black  colour,  and  the  size  of  a fowl,  which  laid 
eggs  as  large  as  those  of  geese,  and  wry  good  to  eat. 

They  told  us  that  the  female  laid  her  eggs  in  the  mud, 
and  that  the  hent  of  the  sun  was  sufficient  to  hatch 
them,"  Gemelli  Carreri  in  his  Giro  del  Mondo,  after 
having  mentioned  these  circumstances,  observes,  that 
they  4*  lay  in  March,  April,  and  May,  at  which  period  the 
»ca  is  most  tranquil,  and  where  like  waves  do  not  ad- 
vance so  far  on  the  beach.  Ttie  sailors  anxiously 
sought  for  the  nests  along  the  shore,  and  where  they 
found  the  earth  disturbed,  they  turned  it  up  with  a 
stick,  and  took  out  the  eggs  and  young  ones,  which 
were  esteemed  equally  good  for  food.” 

M.  Pcyrousii,  Quoy  awl  Gaimard ; Sass&gniat  of  the 
natives  of  the  Marianna  Archipelago.  About  ten  inches 
in  length ; the  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  head  are 
slender,  and  erectile  like  a crest,  of  a light  brown 
colour  ; those  of  the  back  and  wings  brown,  irregularly 
interspersed  with  rust  towards  their  tips ; which  rusty 
colour  becomes  lighter  on  the  upper  and  under  surface 
of  the  tail,  on  the  chest  and  the  belly  ; the  remarkable 
specific  character  consists  in  the  naked  skin  of  the  ikeck 
being  yellow  inclined  to  red  ; the  tarsi  are  yellowish 
and  tolerably  strong,  less  upright  than  in  the  last 
species  ; the  tips  of  the  toes  and  the  dawa  black  ; the 
beak  is  blackish  at  its  base,  but  the  remainder  horn 
colour  ; the  upper  mandible  more  curved  nud  pointed 
than  in  the  preceding  species.  This  bird  was  formerly 
kept  in  a state  of  domestication,  but  has  become  scarce, 
and  is  not  now  found  in  Guam  and  Holla,  the  two 
prtnci|ial  islands ; it  is  met  with,  however,  at  Tinian, 
but  even  there  is  rare. 

M.  Rubripct,  Tem.  About  thirteen  inches  in  length  ; 
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MKGAPO-  the  neck,  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  the  chest,  and  front 
DIUS.  of  the  body  dusky  blue  ; the  back  and  wings  deep 
— olive;  the  rump,  belly,  sides  of  the  thighs  and  tail 
chestnut-red ; tire  head  covered  with  little,  elongated, 
RiUM.  brown  feathers;  the  throat  and  neck  more  sparingly, 
between  which  the  skin  is  seen  more  or  less  red  at 
different  parts;  the  beak  brown,  the  legs  vermilion, 
daws  black,  and  very  nearly  straight.  Native  of  the 
Islands  of  Celebes  and  Amboina. 

M.  Dvperrryii,  Lesson.  This  bird  is  not  quite  the 
size  of  a Partridge  ; the  neck,  chest,  belly,  and  sides  are 
greyish-slate ; lire  back  and  wing-coverts  wide,  and  of 
a bright,  browutsh,  rusty  yellow ; the  great  alar  quills, 
which  extend  beyond  the  tail,  yellow  without,  brown 
within,  their  stems  brown  ; the  rump,  upper  part  of  the 
tail,  and  anal  feathers  reddish-ochre  ; the  neck  is  better 
covered  with  feathers  in  this  than  the  preceding  species, 
the  top  of  the  head  has  a tuft  of  brownish-yellow 
feathers  ; the  beak  yellow  ; Ipgs  greyish,  and  feathered 
to  the  tarsi ; claws  brown.  Native  of  the  forests  of  New 
Guinea  ; it  runs  quickly  among  the  brushwood  as 
Partridges  do  in  the  corn. 

Cuvier  adds  to  this  genus  also  Lesson’s  Alcctkeiia , 
consisting  of  but  a single  species,  the  principal  variation 
of  which  is  in  the  absence  of  a toil. 

See  Temminck,  Planches  Colorizes ; Quoy  and  Gai- 
mard,  Zootogie  du  Voyage  an  tour  du  Monde. 

MEGASPILUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenop- 
tercui  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  geniculated,  eleven- 
jointed,  longest  in  the  male  and  attenuated,  the  basal 
joint  most  robust,  second  minute,  third  longest,  the 
remainder  slightly  decreasing  in  length  to  the  Inst;  in 
the  female  subclovate  ; the  bosal  joint  longest,  the 
second  as  long  as  the  fourth,  the  third  elongate,  the 
rest  decreasing  in  length  to  the  last,  which  is  longer 
than  the  second,  elongate,  oval ; mandibles  bifid  ; max- 
illary palpi  exserted,  five-jointed,  two  last  joints  slender; 
labial  ctav&tc.  Inarticulate ; head  suborbicular ; eyes 
remote  ; wings  pubescent ; anterior  with  a thickened 
costal  nerve  terminated  by  a large  stigma,  producing  a 
curved  branch  ; tarsi  five -jointed. 

Ceraphron  dux , Cuitis.  About  thirty  species,  found 
in  Britain,  mostly  nondescripts. 

MEGASTACHYA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Triandria , order  Digynia,  natural  order  Graminea. 
Generic  character : spikclets  elongated,  the  florets  im- 
bricated in  two  rows;  glume  five  to  twenty-flowered  ; 
valves  shorter  than  the  florets,  lower  palea  emarginate ; 
bearded,  with  a point  between  the  divisions  ; the  upper 
two-toothed,  seed  loose. 

Three  apedes,  natives  of  Europe  and  the  East 
Indies. 

MEGATHERIUM,  from  the  Greek  f**~i*,  great, 
and  dypiav,  a becut,  Cuv.  In  Zoology,  an  extinct  genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Tardigrada,  order 
Edentata,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  No  cuspid  teeth  ; four  molars  in 
each  jaw  : feet  three-toed  both  in  front  and  behind,  the 
toes  of  unequal  size,  and  formed  to  support  gTcai  claw  s ; 
tail  if  any  very  short 

This  is  the  largest  of  any  fossil  remains  which  have 
been  recently  discovered,  and  at  present  there  is  but  one 
species  known. 

M.  Cuvieri,  Dcamarest  The  first  specimen  was 
found  in  September  1789,  in  the  excavations  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Luxan,  near  the  town  of  that  name. 


about  three  leagues  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  an  ele-  mega. 
vation  but  little  more  than  nine  feet  above  the  level  of  THE* 
tbc  stream;  it  was  scut  by  the  Marquis  Loretto  to  Wb’14. 
Madrid,  where  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  i'ollec-  '’•"■’"V-'* 
tiou.  A second  was  sent  from  Lima  to  the  same 
Museum  in  1795,  and  a third  is  mentioned  to  have  been 
brought  from  Paraguay.  Of  the  former,  a detailed  ac- 
count with  Plates  was  given  by  Bru,  the  Demoustrator 
at  the  Madrid  Museum,  soon  after  it  was  there  depo- 
sited ; and  from  an  inspection  of  those  Plates  in  1796. 

Cuvier  drew'  up  a paper  for  the  French  Institute,  in 
which  he  explained  the  relations  of  this  animal  with  the 
Sloths  and  other  Toothless  Animals,  and  placed  it  in  his 
Tableau  Element, tire  dc  ITIutoire  det  Animaux  imme- 
diately after,  and  in  the  same  family  with  the  Sloths. 

And  in  the  same  year,  and  without  communication  with 
Cuvier,  Professor  Abildgaard  of  Copenhagen  published 
a Paper,  in  which  Ire  assigned  to  the  animal  the  same 
station  as  that  given  to  it  bv  the  former  author.  These 
observation#,  however,  did  not  meet  with  universal  con- 
currence. Lichtenstein  of  Jiclmstaedt  thought  tire 
bones  were  those  of  Severn)  animals  of  various  sixes, 
and  considered  they  ought  rather  to  be  esteemed  the 
bones  of  a fifth  Elephant,  peculiar  to  South  America. 

More  recently,  (in  1821,)  Messrs.  Pander  and  D’Alton, 
the  one  a Livonian  and  the  other  a German,  published 
at  Bonn  an  account  of  this  specimen,  under  the  title  of 
Bradyput  Gigmdeut,  having  journeyed  into  Spain  lor  lUe 
purpose  of  inspecting  it,  und  making  faithful  drawings. 

But  Cuvier  objects  to  the  station  winch  they  allotted  it 
among  the  Sloth  kind,  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
proportion  in  its  limbs,  and  the  structure  of  its  hands. 

The  general  form  of  the  head  resemble*  that  of  the 
Sloths,  especially  in  the  long  descending  process  at  the 
front  of  the  lace  of  the  zygomutic  arch,  w hich  arch  is 
perfect,  and  not  incomplete  a*  in  the  Sloths  ; and  also 
in  the  oblique,  ascending  process,  which  rising  from  the 
arch  in  the  Megatherium  joins  the  temporal  bone, 
which  it  doe*  not  do  in  the  Sloths.  The  hones  of  the 
nose  are  very  short,  but  each  sends  out  a little  projection 
from  its  external  angle,  and  thus  between  them  and 
Uie  pinched-up  intermaxillary  bones  there  is  left  on 
either  side  of  the  opening  of  the  nose  a little  hollow, 
which,  os  in  the  Tapir,  might  perhaps  lodge  the  muscles 
of  a small  proboscis ; this,  however,  if  it  existed,  must 
have  been  very  short  ou  account  of  the  length  of  the  neck. 

The  molar  teeth  are  four  on  each  aide  in  either  jaw, 
of  a prismatic  form,  their  crown  crossed  by  a groove, 
and  their  roots  divided  into  two  fangs,  in  which  respect 
they  differ  from  the  Sloths,  as  we))  also  as  in  having 
only  eight  instead  of  ten  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  the 
structure,  however,  of  the  teeth  shows  that  the  animal 
was  a vegetable  feeder.  The  vertebra?  of  the  neck  are  • 
seven  in  number,  in  which  the  animal  differs  from  the 
Three-toed  Sloth  which  has  nine ; they  are  all  large, 
but  the  second,  or  axis,  is  remarkable  for  being  shorter 
than  the  others,  whilst  in  most  animals  it  is  the  longest; 
there  are  sixteen  vertebra?  to  the  back,  and  of  course  as 
many  pairs  of  ribs,  which  are  narrower  than  those  of 
the  Ant-eaters,  but  resemble  those  of  the  Pangolins; 
there  ore  three  vertebra*  to  the  loins. 

The  extremities  differ  from  those  of  the  Sloth  iu  being 
of  about  equal  length,  instead  of  the  anterior  bciug 
enormously  long ; the  blade  bone  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Sloths,  and  like  them  has  a portion  of  the  acromion 
running  forward  to  join  with  the  coracoid  process; 
the  collar-bone  is  S shaped  a*  in  Man,  and  in  tire  Madrid 
l 2 
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specimen  is  made  to  articulate  with  the  first  rib,  which 
Cuvier  thinks  is  most  probably  misplaced ; the  exist- 
ence of  the  collar-bone  distinctly  distinguishes  the 
genus  from  all  the  other  large  animals  with  which  it 
might  be  confounded  on  account  of  size,  as  neither  the 
Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  nor  any  of  the  large  Ruminant 
Animals  possess  one.  The  upper  arm-bone  is  remark- 
ably broad  towards  the  elbow-joint,  on  account  of  the 
great  dcvelopement  of  the  lateral  crests ; at  this  part  its 
width  measures  half  the  length  of  the  bone,  in  which  it 
resembles  the  Long-tailed  Pangolin,  and  proves  that 
the  muscles  moving  the  hand  and  fingers  must  be 
very  strong;  of  the  two  condyles  the  outer  is  much 
greater  than  the  inner,  as  in  the  Two-toed  Ant-eater ; 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  large,  and  the  radius  turns 
freely  upon  the  cubit,  and  is  remarkable  for  a large 
process  on  its  anterior  edge,  which  indicates  the  strength 
of  the  muscles  of  pronation  and  supination  ; the  whole 
hand  touches  the  ground  in  walking,  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  the  metacarpus ; of  toes  then*  ore  five, 
three  only,  however,  are  visible  externally,  as  the  inner 
and  outer  ore  enveloped  in  the  skin  ; the  last  or  claw- 
joints  of  the  toes  have  sheaths  or  grooves  at  their  root 
to  receive  the  horny  clows,  and  these  sheaths  are  of  very 
great  size,  and  hence,  probably,  we  may  imagine  that 
the  claws  were  larger  than  in  any  of  the  Toothless 
Animals  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  burrowing  and  scratching  up  the  earth. 

In  the  hinder  extremities  the  iliac  portions  of  the 
pelvis  are  very  large,  and  their  plane  vertical  to  the 
spine  ; this  form  indicates  the  existence  of  a large  belly, 
and  would  induce  us  to  believe  it  was  a vegetable  feeder ; 
but  the  opening  into  the  true  pelvis  is  remarkably  nar- 
row. The  thigh-bone  is  of  enormous  size  ; it  is  a little 
longer  than  the  upper  arm-bone,  and  flattened  from 
before  to  behind;  it  is  distinguished  from  those  animals 
which  it  resembles  in  size,  by  having  only  two  instead  of 
three  trocanters  : the  two  bones  of  the  leg  are  consoli- 
dated as  in  the  Ant-eaters,  and  thus  produce  a very  wide 
surface ; of  toes  there  are  five,  three  of  them  only, 
however,  riz.,  the  outer  three,  are  developed,  and  of  those 
only  the  third  is  provided  with  a clow,  which,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  joint,  was  probably  larger  than  those 
of  the  fore  extremities. 

From  these  observations,  then,  it  appears  that  the 
Megatherium  resembles  the  Sloths  in  the  head  and 
shoulder,  and  the  Ant-eaters  and  Armadillos  in  the 
singular  commixture  of  the  characters  of  the  legs  and 
feet,  and  is  therefore  properly  placed  in  the  Edentate 
Order,  and  occupying  on  intermediate  station  between 
the  Sloths  and  Armadillos. 

See  Cuvier,  Ottemens  Fotsilet,  vol.  v.  part  i. 

MEGATOMA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  A ntennee  shorter  than  the  thorax ; 
the  basal  joint  very  stout,  oval,  the  second  less  robust, 
subglobosc,  the  four  following  very  slender,  subovatc,  the 
seventh  and  eighth  rather  larger,  cup-shaped,  the  re- 
mainder forming  a Inarticulate,  pubescent  club,  having 
the  terminal  joint  elongate,  ovate,  and  twice  as  long  as 
the  others  in  the  males,  subconic  and  rarely  elongated 
in  the  females ; the  penultimate  joint  transverse  in  both 
sexes;  palpi  maxillary,  robust,  the  basal  joint  minute, 
the  two  following  short,  broad,  nearly  equal  in  length, 
the  terminal  large,  ovate,  truncate ; head  small, depressed ; 
thorax  slightly  trilobate,  the  central  lobe  nearly  obsolete; 
antepedus  produced  over  the  mouth  like  a neckcloth ; 


body  narrow,  oval  ; legs  short  slender ; tibia  linear, 
simple  ; tarti  pentamerous,  the  three  intermediate  juiuts 
shortest. 

DermcMesundatus,  Linnwus ; Panzer,  Fauna,  pi.  lxxv, 
fig.  13.  One  species  only,  found  in  Europe  and  in 
Britain  ; feeds  on  dried,  decaying,  animal  matter. 

MEGRIMS,  Fr.  migraine ; It.  migrana ; Lat.  he- 
micranium , from  the  Gr.  rjpuepavm,  dolor  circa  medium 
caput : tjuixpatuov,  dimidiata  capitis  yarn,  ynurv,  half, 
and  Kpaviov,  the  head.  Minshew  calls  it  “ a disease  that 
paineth  one  halfe  of  the  brain*." 

It  is  also  applied  met  to  morbid  fancies  or  whims. 

The  same  also  lxving  hud  unto  the  bead  warm*,  doth  mitigate 
tit*  panic  called  the  uugrmime,  when  aa  <mr  hat  ft  of  the  head  doth 
akt.  Holland.  F/mir,  book  u».  eh.  xi. 

Afeaanau  and  giddiness  am  rather  when  we  me,  after  long  sitting, 
than  while  w*  ait. 

Bar  u«.  Natural  Hit  lory,  Cent.  viii.  kc.  734- 

MELALEUCA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Icosandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  MyrlL 
Generic  character  : calyx  five-parted,  half-superior  ; co- 
rolla, petals  five  ; stamens  connected  into  five  bundles, 
or  branched  ; capsule  inferior,  thrce-ccllcd,  uuripe  seeds 
linear,  ripe  seeds  often  winged, 

Twelve  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and 
New  South  Wales  ; several  arc  large  trees,  ill.  Uuca- 
dendron  produces  the  oil  of  Cajeput. 

MELAMPODIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Syngenctia,  order  Necessaria.  Generic  character : calyx 
five-leaved  ; receptacle  chaffy,  conical  ; down  one  leaved. 

Four  species,  natives  of  tlie  West  Indies. 

MELAMPYRUM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  Angiotpcrmia,  natural  order  Pedicu- 
lores.  Generic  character  : calyx  four-cleft ; upper  lip  of 
the  corolla  compressed,  turned  back  at  the  margin  ; cap- 
sule two-celled,  oblique,  bursting  at  one  edge,  seeds  two, 
gibbous. 

Seven  species,  herbaceous  plants,  native  of  Europe. 
Jlf.  crutatum,  arvenst,  pretense,  and  sylvaticum  are 
natives  of  England. 

MELAN  ANTHER  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Syngenesia , order  AZqualis.  Generic  character : 
calyx  imbricated  with  ovate  scales  ; receptacle  chaffy, 
chaff  membranaceous,  keeled ; seeds  lop-shaped,  slightly 
four-angled  ; down  with  four  or  five  unequal  bristles. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  W est  I ndies. 


Fr.  mdancholier , melan- 
cholic; It.  malinconia;  Sp. 
melancholia,  melancholi - 

zarie;  Lai. melancholia ; Gr. 

^ H*\a"fxo\ia,  from  fUkattra, 
black,  and  X"'1?*  bile.  S*e 
the  first  Quotation  from 
Burton,  and  that  from  Co- 

J g™. 


mf/lancholy; 

Melancholy,  adj. 

Me'lancholice,  adj. 

Mk'lancholick,  n. 

Mk'lanciiolily, 

Mk'lancuolinem, 

Melancho'lious, 

Me'lancholist, 

Me'lancholize.  _ w 
It  is  used  by  us,  met.  and  consequentially  ; a de- 
pressed or  dejected  state  of  mind  ; a soilness,  heaviness, 
pensiveness  ; a disposition  to  solemn  musing  or  medi- 
tation ; to  solitude  or  retirement 

The  aanonr  eke  rejoice  would  any  wight, 

Tliut  had  be  sick*  or  melon  colt  tu, 

It  was  m very  good  and  Tediums. 

Chaucer.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  p.  397. 
Anotw  into  melancohe 
As  though  il  were  a f ramie 
lie  fell. 

Gower.  Conf  Am.  book  iii.  pu  74. 
And  am  so  metancohui. 

Id.  B>.  r.  73. 
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MKLAN-  And  He  whit  He  ii  mriancaJm 

CHOLY,  Of  pacietuw  hath  nut  l urn, 

— Whenecf  He  mate  HU  wrath  restraint*. 

MKLAN-  Ookw.  Con/.  Am.  book  hi.  p.  74. 

DKYA.  The  name  fmefaieAafy']  in  imposed  from  the  matter,  and  dtteaae 
' denominated  from  the  matemll  came : as  Bruel  oN#enrc«,  MiXar- 

X*hlu,  omw  MtA«>y«x»Aii,  from  black*  ehnlcr.  FracasCoriua,  in  his 
second  books  Of  Intellect,  cola  those  melancholy,  whom  absuwUnce 
of  that  earns  depraved  humour  of  black*  rholer  hath  so  imaaffectad, 
that  they  become  mad  thence,  and  dote  in  most  things,  or  in  all, 
belonging  to  election,  will,  or  other  manifest  operation*  of  thr  under- 
standing. Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  ful,  31. 

But  hail  thou  Goddess  sage,  and  holy, 

Hail  di vi nest  Melancholy, 

Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sens*  of  human  sight, 

And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue. 

Milton.  U Pen  serosa,  l.  12. 

When  the  melrmchohtt  was  afraid  to  sit  down  for  fear  of  being 
broken,  supposing  himself  of  glass,  it  hid  been  to  little  purpose  to 
have  declared  to  him  the  ridiculousness  of  his  tears. 

Gianvil.  Essay  4.  p.  15. 

They  cannot  I say  go*  about  their  mare  Memory  business, 
stave  off  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever  musing,  meluncholis- 
ing  i and  carry**!  along,  as  he  (they  eay)  that  is  led  round  about 
an  heath  with  a Puck  in  tho  night. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  68. 

So  as  site  thus  nr/<n«cA>/rc4e  did  ride, 

Chawing  the  cud  of  grirfe  and  inward  paioo, 

She  chounst  to  meete  toward  the  even-tide 
A knight,  that  softly  paced  on  the  pl&ine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (jueene,  book  v.  can.  6. 

On  a pedestal — is  set  the  statue  of  this  young  lady,  reposing 
herself  in  a curious  wrought  osier  chair,  all  of  polished  alabaster ; 
melanckohiy  inclining  her  cheek  to  the  right  baud. 

Keepe.  Monument I of  Westminster,  (16&3.)  p.62. 

When  a boy,  he  was  pUysoms  enough  : but  withall  he  had  then 
a contemplative  metanrholiuet*. 

Aubrey.  Account  of  Hobbes,  Anted,  ii.  p,  600. 

[When  as  the  mindl  though  it  be  found  never  so  deficient  and 
unable  to  perform  tho  best  duty  of  marriage  in  a cheerful  and  agree- 
able conversation,  shall  be  thought  good  enough,  however  flat  and 
melancholtoHt  it  be. 

Works,  vol.  L fol.  171,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce, 
ch.  iii. 

7 In  every  breeze  the  power 

Of  philosophic  Melancholy  comes  ! 

His  near  approach  the  sudden-starting  tear, 

The  glowing  cheek,  the  mild  dejected  air, 

The  •oftenu  feature,  and  the  beating  heart, 

Pierc'd  deep  with  many  a virtuous  pong,  declare. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

Despair  seldom  breeds  but  in  the  melancholy  tempers,  that  in- 
elinea  men  to  b*  thoughtful  and  suspicious ; or  in  such  breasts,  as 
have  lieea  forced  into  a preternatural  melancholy,  by  conversing 
with  unskilful  spiritual  guides,  of  an  indiaervet  severity,  and  pinning 
their  faith  upon  ill  managed  discourses  about  proxlcstuatiuo. 

South.  Sermons,  p,  245. 

When  the  mind  is  very  deeply  impressed  with  s sense  of  cala- 
mity, for  a continuance,  and  the  attention  cannot  by  any  means  be 
diverted  from  it,  the  subject  is  in  a state  of  mt/uncholy.  This  ejec- 
tion manifests  itself  by  dejection  of  spirits,  debility  of  mind  and 
Wy,  obstinate  and  insuperable  lav*  of  solitude,  universal  apathy, 
and  a confirmed  listless  was,  which  emaciate  the  corporeal  syatera, 
and  not  uafrequently  trouble  th«  braiu. 

Cog  an.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.  p.  07, 

MELANDRYA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  eleven-jointed, 
the  length  of  the  head  and  thorax , the  second  joiul 
smallest,  the  terminal  oval ; labrum  membranaceous,  ob- 
scurely notched,  rounded  laterally;  mandibles  short, 
horny,  acute  j palpi  four,  maxillary  four-jointed,  the 


terminal  joint  dolabriform,  longer  than  the  labial,  which  MEI.AX. 
urc  two-jointed  ; thorax  as  broad  as  the  rtylra  ; body  DKYA. 
oval;  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  bilobed.  — 

Chrysomda  caraboides , Linnaeus,  M.  car abo ides,  Pan- 
zer.  Fauna,  pi.  ix.  fig.  4.  Inhabits  temperate  Europe,  8 S 
beneath  the  bark  of  trcea  : about  five  species  known.  '"■""V-"*’' 

MELANIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Trachdipodous 
Mollusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  fluviatile,  operculate,  tur- 
retted ; aperture  entire,  oval  or  oblong,  widened  at  the 
base,  pillar  smooth,  arched  within ; operculum  horny ; 
animal  respiring  only  water  by  protruding  branch ite; 
phytiphagous,  with  two  tentacula ; its  hinder  extremity 
spirally  convolute,  enveloped  in  the  shell. 

M.  amanela,  Lamarck,  Runphius,  Mat.  pi.  xxxv. 
fig.  d d.  All  the  species  are  exotic. 

MELANIPPE,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidople- 
ftnts  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennas  slender,  simple  in  both 
sexes,  faintly  pubescent  within  in  the  moles ; palpi  re- 
mote, short,  slightly  projecting  beyond  the  forehead, 
slender, acute, Inarticulate ; head  small;  forehead  slightly 
prominent;  eyes  small  ; thorax  slender ; wings  ample, 
entire,  rounded,  partially  expanded  during  repose,  all 
terminated  by  a broad,  dark,  interrupted  band  ; abdtr 
men  short,  slender,  and  ruhclav&te  in  the  males,  with  a 
very  small  snsl  lull,  more  robust  and  obtuse,  and  acu- 
minated in  (lie  females  ; annulated  in  both  sexes  ; larva 
with  ten  legs,  not  tuberculated,  with  lateral,  flexuous 
lines. 

Type  of  the  genus  M.  haslata,  Linrueus.  Donovan, 

Brit.  Ins.  vol.  iv.  pi.  129.  fig.  123.  Several  species,  of 
which  the  type  inhabits  Britain. 

MELANOLEUGA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Lepi- 
dopteroits  insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  elongate,  recurved,  slender, 
acute,  divaricating;  maxiltte  stout,  rather  long;  head 
globose,  dusky,  clothed  with  imbricated  scales,  slightly 
ovate  above  ; thorax  slender  ; wings  convoluted  during 
repose,  anterior  elongate,  narrow,  obliquely  sub-truncate 
behind,  generally  white  with  black  markings ; posterior 
elongate,  ovate,  of  uniform  pale  colour  ; abdomen  slender, 
tufted  in  the  male  at  the  apex ; legs  moderate,  posterior 
tibi*  elongate,  stout,  with  five  rather  long  spines. 

Tinea  echiella,  pi.  xv.  fig.  105.  Four  species,  natives 
of  Europe  and  Britain,  but  very  rare  in  this  Country. 

MELANOPHORA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Dipte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  deflexed,  triart icu late, 
with  the  third  joint  truncate  beneath,  and  having  a 
naked,  uniarticulale  bristle  at  its  base ; mouth  very  pilose ; 
eyes  naked ; wings  divaricating,  black,  with  the  fourth 
nervure  throwing  off  a recurved  twig  at  the  apex  which 
unites  to  the  third  within  their  hinder  margin ; halteres 
concealed  beneath  a large  scale. 

Musca  roralis,  Linnaeus,  Mu.  gross  ijicalion  is,  Donovan, 
vol.  xii.  pi.  419.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Britain:  found 
in  gardens. 

MELANOPSIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Trachdipo- 
dous  Mollusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  fluviatile,  operculate,  tur- 
reted;  aperture  entire,  oval  or  oblong;  pillar  with  a 
callus  above,  truncated  at  the  base,  and  separated 
from  the  right  margin  by  a sinus ; operculum  homy ; 
animal  furnished  with  protruding  branchia*,  respiring 
only  water,  with  two  tentacula ; its  hinder  extremity 
spirally  convolute,  enveloped  in  the  shell ; phytiphagous. 
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MELA*  M.  cost  at  a,  Lamarck,  vol.  ii.  p.  168.  Inhabits  fresh 
NOPS1S.  waters  in  Syria. 

T-  MKLAN  OSTICTA,  in  Botany . a genus  of  the  class 

GRIS. " Dccandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Legumhunm. 
. _J1-y—  -■  Generic  character:  calyx  five- leaved,  glandular  on  the 
outside,  forming  a short,  persisting  tube  ; corolla,  petals 
five,  elliptic,  attenuated  at  the  base,  the  leugUi  of  the 
cnlvx  ; stamens  hirsute  at  the  base,  hair  branched ; pod 
compressed,  ovate,  oblong,  hirsute,  four-celled. 

One  species,  M.  BurchelUL,  native  of  the  South  of 
Africa. 

MELANTIIIITM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  claw 
Htrandna,  order  Trigynia,  natural  order  Melanthacem. 
Generic  character:  calyx  none;  corolla  wheel-slmped, 
six-ported,  the  segments  with  two  gland*  at  the  base  ; 
filaments  fixed  to  the  elongated  daws  of  the  corolla ; 
capsule  ovate,  the  apex  three-cleft,  three-celled  ; needs 
numerous,  membra naceously  winged. 

Sixteen  species,  natives  of  South  America  and  the 
South  of  Africa. 

MELANTHO,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidopterou t 
insects. 

Generic  character.  A tt  lemur  similar  in  both  sexes, 
setaceous,  pubescent  within  and  squamous;  maxilla 
rather  longer  than  the  head  ; maxillary  palpi  triart iculate, 
basal  joint  small,  globose,  second  larger,  thin!  very 
large,  subovate,  conic ; labial  curved  upwards,  thickly 
squamous,  Inarticulate,  basal  joint  robust,  second  rather 
slighter,  cviindric,  truncate  obliquely,  terminal  larger, 
spoon-shaped,  hollow,  ciliated  on  one  side,  and  termi- 
nated by  a bifid  daw ; head  small ; wings  convoluted 
during  repose,  anterior  elongate , narrow,  obtuse,  pos- 
terior ample. 

Tinea  tocidla,  Fabricius,  Tinea  tribunclla,  IIQbncr, 
Sch.  Tin . pi.  iv.  fig.  2*2.  Two  species,  natives  of  Europe 
and  of  Britain.  The  term  Melia  has  been  applied  to 
this  genus,  but  that  name  being  preoccupied  by  Lin- 
n a.- us  for  a genua  of'  plants,  we  have  preferred  the 
above. 

MELASIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  A ntenna  pectinated  in  the  males, 
serrated  in  the  females,  the  basal  joint  in  tl»e  male  long 
and  slender,  Oie  second  minute,  globose,  third  short, 
subovate,  the  remainder  pectinated ; in  the  female  the 
basal  joint  long  and  bent,  the  second  and  third  of  equal 


length,  subcylindric,  the  remainder  produced  internally ; MELASIS. 
labmrn  minute,  slightly  marginate ; palpi  maxillary,  — 
pilose,  with  the  terminal  joint  large,  dilated  in  the  *®^EA- 
nmldle,  and  slightly  pilose ; labial  with  the  tenninul  joint 
large,  truncated,  pilose;  labium  bifid;  head  broad, 
deeply  immersed  in  the  thorax,  which  as  cmarginate 
anteriorly,  and  produced  at  the  posterior  angles  on  each 
side  into  an  acute  spine  ; scutellum  elongate;  body  cy- 
lindric;  legs  short ; tibur  broad, Hat;  la/ai  compressed, 
pentamcruus,  entire. 

Elater  buprextoide *,  Li  imams,  M.  bupretloides,  Curtis, 
vol.  ii.  pi.  lv.  Two  species,  one  of  which  ia  found  in 
Britain  ; they  inhabit  old  decayed  trees. 

MELASPILERULA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Triandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Irideet. 

Generic  character : spathe  two-vulvcd;  corolla,  deeply 
six-deft,  segments  acute ; stigmas  recurved ; capsule 
Lhree-lobed. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

MELABTOMA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Decandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Melasto- 
macetc.  Generic  character : calyx  five-cleft,  bell-shaped ; 
corolla,  petals  five,  inserted  into  the  calyx  ; anthers  long, 
arched  ; berry  three-celled,  (stamens  sometimes  eight  to 
thirteen.) 

Near  two  hundred  species  of  this  beautiful  genus  of 
small  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  discovered,  nativen  of 
the  tropical  climates  ; the  leaves  are  elegantly  nerved. 

MELEAGKINA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Acephalous 
MolUuca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  foliaceous,  subeqtii valve, 
rounded,  scaly  without ; with  a sinus  at  the  posterior 
base  of  the  valves  for  the  passage  of  the  byssus,  the  left 
valve  being  notched  and  narrow  at  this  place  ; hinge 
Uncar,  without  teeth ; ligament  marginal,  elongated, 
exterior,  dilated  in  the  middle. 

The  type  is  Mytilus  margaritifera,  Linneus,  D'Argin. 
pi.  xx.  fig.  A,  which  inhabits  the  Indian  Seas.  The 
genus  is  not  numerous  ill  species  ; the  typical  species 
ia  nacreous  and  very  thick  and  brilliant ; and  the  extra* 
vasal  ion  of  the  fluid,  distilled  for  the  interior  augmenta- 
tion of  the  shell,  in  certain  states  of  the  animal,  gives 
rise  to  isolated  depositions  of  the  beautiful  substances 
known  by  the  name  of  pearls,  and  the  shell  itself,  when 
deprived  of  its  outer  covering,  is  called  mother -of -pearl. 


MELEAGRIS. 


MELEAGKIS,  Lin.  ; Turkey.  Ray,  Will.  Pen.  In 
Zoology , a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Phananider,  order  Gallinaceer,  class  Ares. 

Generic  character.  Beak  short,  thickish.and  strong; 
upper  mandible  extending  beyond  the  lower,  curved, 
convex,  and  arched,  its  root  covered  with  a naked  skin 
or  cire,  and  elongated  in  front  of  the  forehead  into  u 
conical,  loose  caruncle,  capable  of  erection ; nostrils 
situated  in  the  cire;  the  head  and  neck  covered  with 
bare,  wrinkled  skin  studded  with  caruncles,  and  a loose 
skin  depending  from  beneath  the  throat,  the  middle  of 
which  has  in  tile  male  a tuft  of  stiff  hairs  ; tail  consist- 
ing of  eighteen  quills  which  arc  capable  of  expansion, 
and  then  assume  the  form  of  part  of  a circle  ; the  first 
three  alar  quills  tapering,  the  fourth  the  longest ; legs 
strung,  tarsi  long,  armed  with  a weak,  blunt  spur,  hind 


toe  but  half  the  length  of  the  internal,  and  only  touch- 
ing the  ground  by  its  tips  ; claws  ovate  and  obtuse. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
regiou  from  whence  Turkeys  were  first  brought  into 
Europe ; the  earlier  Ornithologists,  os  Belon.  Hay,  and 
Willughby,  consider  them  to  have  been  derived  from 
Asia;  but  subsequently  Buffon  and  others  have  denied 
their  existence  as  indigenous  to  Asia,  and  have  affirmed 
that  they  were  imported  by  the  Spaniards  from  America. 
This  notion  was  again  opposed  by  Mr.  Dailies  Barring- 
ton, in  an  Essay  on  the  question,  “ Whether  the  Turkey 
was  known  before  the  discovery  of  America?"  in  which 
he  rather  to  actives  that  the  bird  was  never  indigenous 
ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Mexico,  though  he  allows  that 
it  was  found  in  a wild  state  in  Virginia  when  first 
discovered.  Hitherto,  however,  no  Turkeys  in  a wild 
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MFLEA-  state  have  been  found  in  any  other  country  than  Atne- 
GRI8.  rica,  and  it  is  the  now  generally  received  opinion  that 
they  are  derived  from  that  continent.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  settling  this  dispute  ha*  arisen  from  the  vast 
rapidity  with  which  they  were  spread  over  the  Old 
World,  and  from  the  confusion  of  the  generic  term  Me- 
leagnt  assigned  to  them  with  the  M tUagrides  of  the 
Ancients,  which  ure  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  the  same 
birds  which  we  call  Peinlados,  or  Guinea  Fowls. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Turkey  is  made  by 
Oviedo  in  his  summary  of  the  History  of  the  Indiet, 
drawn  up  in  1525  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  fn  his 
time  they  were  inhabitants  of  the  greater  West  Indian 
Islands  as  well  as  of  the  Main  Land.  He  calls  them 
Peacocks ; but  Peacocks  evidently  they  could  nut  have 
l wen,  and  Turkeys  certainly  they  were,  from  part  of  his 
description  of  them  given  in  Purchase  Pilgrim* : “but,” 
says  he,  “ the  neck  is  bare  of  feathers,  but  covered 
with  a skin  which  they  change  after  their  phanlasie  into 
divers  colours.  They  have  a horn,  as  it  were,  on  their 
front,  and  h sires  on  the  breast.”  In  North  America 
they  were  discovered  by  Ken£  de  Laudonniere,  the 
protege  of  Admiral  Coligny,  in  15ff  1,  near  the  place 
where  Charlestown  now  stands.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  sent  into  Spain  early  in  the  XV  Ith  century,  and 
thence  were  brought  into  England,  with  which  Country 
there  was  then  a very  free  communication,  so  early  as 
1524,  between  the  10th  and  15th  of  Henry  VIII.,  as 
say  the  old  lines  which  are  assigned  to  this  period : 
Turkic!,  Carp*,  hop*,  jitckarel.  and  beere 
Came  into  England  in  one  yean. 

This  doggrel,  however,  is  wrong  as  respects  Carp, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Rake  of  St.  Albans  several 
years  before;  but  perhaps  is  right  as  to  Turkeys,  as  these 
are  not  mentioned  cither  in  the  feast  given  by  Archbishop 
Neville  to  Edward  IV.,  or  in  the  Earl  of  Norihnmber- 
land’s  Household  Hook  so  late  as  1512.  From  what- 
ever place  they  may  have  coine,  it  appears  that  they 
throve  in  our  Country,  for  Barrington  mentions  Turkey 
“ chickens  or  powls”  as  having  formed  part  of  a Ser- 
geant’s feast  in  1555;  and  about  1585  they  must  have 
been  tolerably  common,  even  in  the  farm-yards,  as  Tus- 
ser,  in  his  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandrie, 
recites  them  among  the  Christmas  fare  : 

Reef.-,  Mutton,  and  Porke,  shred  pie*  of  tike  t*e*t, 

Pig.  VtwW,  C»oo*c.  and  Capou.  and  TVnhcmdl  drest, 

Cheete,  Apple*,  and  Nuts,  jolie  Carols  to  hear*, 

A*  then  in  the  couatrw,  is  counted  good  cheats1. 

According  to  Blumenbach,  they  were  introduced  into 
Germany  about  six  years  after  the  period  of  their  arrival 
in  England.  From  some  accidental  circumstance  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  either  found  their  way  into  France 
so  early,  or  to  have  been  so  successfully  managed,  as 
the  first  which  were  there  eaten  were  at  the  marriage 
feast  of  Charles  IX.  in  1570.  On  their  origin  the  reader 
may  consult  Beckmann,  HitL  of  Inventions , ii.  350. 

Of  Turkeys  there  are  known  but  two  species,  both  of 
which,  in  their  wild  slate,  are  natives  of  America,  and 
the  first  to  be  described  seem*  the  stock  of  our  domestic 
bird. 

M.  G at  In  pa  Lin. ; lc  Dindnn.  Buff.  ; Turkey,  Pen. 

The  mule  wild  Turkey  is  nearly  four  feet  long;  the  head, 
which  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  hotly,  and  half 
the  neck  are  covered  by  a naked,  bluish  skin,  on  which  are 
a number  of  red,  wart-like  elevations  on  the  upper,  and 
white  ones  on  the  lower  part,  intermingled  with  a few 
scattered,  black,  bristly  hairs  and  small  feathers,  less  nu- 


merous on  the  neck ; the  naked  skin  extends  further  down  MF.LFA. 
in  front,  where  it  is  flaccid  and  membranous,  forming  an  GHI8. 
undulating  appendage,  on  the  lower  part  of  which  are  ca- 
vemous  elevations  or  wattles.  A wrinkled,  fleshy,  conic, 
extensible  caruncle,  hairy  and  penioeilated  at  the  tip, 
rises  from  the  bill  at  its  junction  with  the  forehead; 
when  the  bird  is  quiet,  this  is  not  more  than  an  inch 
and  a half  long,  but  when  excited  by  lore  or  rage,  it 
becomes  elongated,  so  as  to  cover  the  bill  entirely!  and 
depend  two  or  three  inches  below  it  The  neck  is  mode- 
rately long  and  thick,  having,  below,  a pendent  bundle 
of  black,  stiff  hairs,  about  nine  inches  long.  The  body 
is  thick,  somewhat  elongated  and  covered  with  long, 
truncated  feathers,  which  are  divided  into  very  light 
fuliginous  down  at  their  base,  beyond  which  they  are 
dusky ; to  this  dusky  part  succeeds  a broad,  effulgent, 
metallic  band,  changing  now  to  copper  colour,  or  hronxc 
gold,  then  to  violet  or  purple,  according  to  the  glancing 
of  the  light,  and  at  tip  is  a terminal,  narrow,  velvet-black 
band,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  feathers  of  the  neck 
and  breast ; the  lower  part  of  the  hack  and  upper  of' the 
rump  are  much  darker,  with  less  brilliant,  golden,  vio- 
laceous reflexions ; the  feathers  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rump  have  several  concealed,  narrow,  fcmigi nous  trans- 
verse lines,  then  a hlack  band  before  the  brood,  metallic 
space,  which  is  effulgent  coppery  ; beyond  the  terminal, 
narrow,  black  band  is  an  unpolished  bright  bay  fringe. 

The  upper  tail-coverts  are  of  a bright  bay  colour,  with 
numerous,  narrow,  shining,  greenish  bars ; all  these 
coverts  are  devoid  of  the  metallic  band  and  the  greater 
number  have  not  the  subterminal  black  one ; the  vent 
and  thighs  are  brownish-cinereous  intermingled  with 
paler ; the  under  tail-coverts  blackish,  glossed  with 
coppery  towards  the  tip,  which  itaelf  is  bright  bay.  The 
smaller  and  middle  wing-coverts  ore  like  the  feathers 
of  the  body,  the  greater  coppery,  violaceous,  having  a 
black  band  near  the  whitish  tip ; in  old  birds  the  ex- 
terior web  is  much  worn  among  the  bushes.  The  spa- 
cious wing,  primary  coverts,  and  primaries  are  plain 
blackish  banded  with  white,  the  secondaries  have  the 
white  part  so  large  that  they  may  be  described  as  while 
banded  with  blockish,  and  are,  moreover,  tinged  with 
ferruginous  yellow;  this  gradually  encroaches  on  the 
white,  and  then  on  the  blackish,  in  proportion  as  the 
feathers  approach  the  body,  eo  that  the  tertials  are 
almost  entirely  of  that  colour  being  only  sprinkled  with 
blurkish,  and  having  metallic  reflections  on  their  inner 
web ; the  anterior  under  wing-coverts  orownish-black, 
posterior  grey.  The  tail  is  above  fifteen  inches  long, 
rounded  and  composed  of  eighteen  broad  feathers  of  a 
ferruginous  colour,  mottled  with  black,  and  crossed  by 
numerous,  narrow,  undulating,  black  lines;  near  the  tip 
a broad  black  band,  beyond  which  a mottling,  and  the 
tip  widely  edged  with  ferruginous  yellow.  Feet  strong, 
legs  covered  with  alternate  pentagonal  plates,  with  an 
obtuse  spur  behind;  legs  and  feet  red;  the  whole  plates 
covering  the  toes,  the  scales,  and  nails  blackish. 

The  female  is  much  smaller  than  the  male,  not  being 
more  than  three  feet  and  a quarter  long ; bill  and  feet 
similar  to  the  male,  but  she  has  no  spur : head  and 
neck  more  covered  with  dirty-greyish,  small,  decom- 
posed feathers,  those  on  the  hack  of  the  neck  tipped 
with  ferruginous  feathers  forming  a longitudinal  band  ; 
the  caruncle  on  the  forehead  very  small,  throat-wattle 
deficient.  Genera)  plumage  dusky-grey  ; the  black  and 
snhterminal  bond  wanting  on  the  feathers  of  the  neck 
and  underpart  of  the  body,  but  the  latter  and  the  lower 
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MKLF.  V part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  flanks  have  their  feathers 
GRIS,  tipped  with  yellowish-ferruginous.  The  vent  and  thighs 
dirty  yellowish  grey  without  reflections;  upper  tail- 
coverts  duller  than  in  the  male,  and  tipped  with  a broad, 
whitish-ferruginous  fringe  ; tail  itself  as  in  male.  Wings 
duller,  each  covert  being  tipped  with  grey ; there  is  less 
white  on  the  primaries,  the  bands  being  narrower,  and 
the  secondaries  are  entirely  destitute  of  them. 

The  y owing  of  both  sexes  resemble  each  other  so  as 
to  be  hardly  distinguishable ; when  a few  days  old  the 
female  is  the  lavger  and  utters  a piping  note  ; but  the 
male  stands  higher  on  the  legs  and  soon  shows  spurs. 
Towards  the  first  winter  the  young  males  show  the  bun- 
dle of  hairs  on  the  breast,  in  the  second  year  these  become 
three  iuches  long,  and  in  the  third  year  the  bird  may  be 
considered  adult,  though  it  continues  to  increase  for  some 
years  longer  in  size  and  beauty.  Females  at  four  years 
have  acquired  their  full  size  and  colour,  and  possess  the 
bundle  of  hairs  on  the  chest  four  or  five  inches  long, 
but  thinner  than  in  the  male.  If  not  barren,  they  put 
out  a little  of  it  at  two  years,  but  if  barren  it  docs  not 
appear  for  many  years,  and  is  less  frequent  wbcu  the 
bird  is  domesticated  than  in  the  wild  state. 

The  domestication  of  the  Turkey  has  produced  several 
varieties  ; the  most  rare  is  the  Tufted  Turkey,  of  which 
the  crest  is  sometimes  white,  at  other  times  black. 
Sometimes  the  whole  plumage  is  entirely  black,  some- 
times white,  at  other  times  speckled,  and  these  varieties 
are  continued  by  breeding,  but  a white  or  speckled  Tur- 
key is  never  met  with  in  the  wild  state.  Cross  breeds 
between  the  domestic  and  wild  Turkey  often  occur  in 
those  districts  where  the  birds  are  common,  and  such 
are  preferred  for  the  table  as  combining  the  fat  of  the 
former  with  the  flavour  of  the  latter. 

The  general  colour  of  our  domestic  Turkey  is  dark 
grey,  inclining  to  black,  with  a little  white  towards  the 
tips  of  the  feathers;  some  are  quite  white,  others  black 
and  white ; it  has  also  the  bare,  red,  carunculated  head 
and  neck,  the  fleshy  appendage  on  the  head  hanging 
over  the  bill,  and  the  short  spur  at  the  back  of  the  leg. 

Wild  Turkeys  are  not  very  particular  in  their  food, 
they  eat  maize,  berries,  fruits,  grasses,  beetles,  and  even 
tadpoles,  young  frogs,  and  lizards,  but  where  it  is  to  be 
had  they  prefer  the  pecan  nut,  and  more  especially  the 
acorn,  on  which  they  fatten  rapidly.  When  the  crop  of 
acorns  is  very  great  in  a particular  district,  they  are 
attracted  to  it  from  their  usual  haunts  in  great  number. 
About  the  beginning  of  October  they  assemble  in  large 
flocks  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  hence  this  is 
called  by  the  Indians  the  Turkey  Month. 

The  Males,  or  Gabblers , as  they  arc  commonly  termed, 
collect  in  parties  of  from  ten  to  a hundred  and  feed 
apart  from  the  females,  which  either  roam  about  on  fitot, 
as  they  rurely  fly  except  when  pursued  by  dogs,  singly 
with  their  own  brood,  or  several  of  them  move  about 
together,  in  troops  of  seventy  or  eighty,  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  old  males,  which  endeavour  to  destroy  the 
poults  by  striking  them  on  the  skull.  All,  however, 
travel  in  the  same  direction,  and  if  their  march  be  im- 
peded by  a large  river,  they  seek  the  highest  eminence, 
and  remain  for  a day  or  two,  as  it  were  in  consulta- 
tion, and  the  males  gobble  violently.  At  last,  having 
mounted  the  high  trees,  on  a signal  given,  they  launch 
ofT  to  the.  opposite  shore,  the  old  and  fat  ones  cross 
without  difficulty,  but  the  weak  and  young  often  fall 
into  the  stream,  from  which,  however,  many  escape  by 
swimming,  closing  their  wings  to  the  body,  spread- 


ing the  tail,  and  violently  and  quickly  striking  out  with  MELEA- 
their  feet ; the  weaker,  however,  which  ore  not  able  to 
slcm  the  stream,  are  lost.  ' J—  v ‘ 

Having,  Bt  last,  about  the  middle  of  November, 
reached  the  resting  place  which  is  to  provide  them  with 
food,  they  separate  into  small  flocks  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  in  search  of  the  mast,  which  they  completely  de- 
stroy as  they  proceed,  and  becoming  more  familiar  during 
their  long  journey  they  often  enter  the  plantations 
and  even  stables  in  search  of  food.  Thus  the  Autumn 
and  Winter  are  passed,  during  which  time  large  numbers 
are  taken,  and  being  frozen  are  sent  to  distant  markets. 

In  March  they  begin  to  pair,  but  shortly  prior  to  this 
time  the  female  shuns  the  male,  who,  however,  assidu- 
ously seeks  after  her,  uttering  his  gobbling  note.  The 
sexes  roost  apart,  but  at  no  great  distance,  so  that  when 
the  female  calls  she  is  answered  by  every  male  within 
hearing,  rolling  note  after  note  most  rapidly,  in  a tone 
similar  to  that  of  the  tame  Turkey  when  he  hears  an 
unusual  or  frequently  repeated  noise,  This  wooing  is 
continued  for  an  hour,  and  at  sunrise  they  descend 
from  their  perches,  and  the  males  begin  to  strut.  If 
the  calls  be  given  from  the  ground,  the  males  fly  towards 
the  sound,  and  whether  they  see  the  hen  or  not,  erect 
and  spread  their  tails,  throw  the  head  back,  distend  the 
comb  and  wattles,  strut  pompously,  rustic  their  feathers, 
and  at  the  sume  time  eject  a puff  of  air  from  the  lungs, 
occasionally  stopping  to  look  out  for  the  female.  Fre- 
quent battles  among  the  males  in  their  necessary  rencon- 
tres take  place,  and  death  or  flight  alone  concludes  them. 

Having  paired,  one  or  more  hens  follow  their  favourite, 
and  roost  either  in  the  same  tree  with  him  or  close  by, 
till  they  begin  to  lay,  when  the  female  shuns  him  in 
order  to  conceal  her  eggs,  which  the  cock  invariably 
breaks  when  he  has  the  opportunity.  Tlic  male  now 
becomes  heavy  and  careless  and  his  pugnacious  dispo- 
sition ceases,  he  is  much  emaciated,  leaves  off  gobbling, 
and  hides  himself  in  the  secluded  parts  of  the  forest, 
or  in  a cane  brake.  The  extraordinary  lcauness  of  the 
male  bird  at  this  period  (April)  has  given  rise  to  an 
Indian  proverb  for  extreme  poverty,  “ I am  as  poor  as 
a Turkey  in  Summer.*'  About  the  middle  of  April  the 
hen  begins  to  lay  in  a simple  nest,  composed  of  a few 
dry  leaves,  and  placed  either  on  a dry  ridge,  in  the 
fallen  top  of  a dead  leafy  tree,  or  against  a log ; the 
number  of  eggs  usually  is  about  twenty ; these  she  cov  ers 
carefully  with  dry  leaves,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  the  nest.  Whilst  sitting,  the  hen  is  not  easily 
driven  from  her  place,  but  couches  low,  and  endeavours 
to  hide  herself.  Sometimes  several  hens  congregate 
together  for  mutual  protection ; Audubon  mentions 
having  met  with  three  which  sat  upon  forty-two  eggs ; 

Uie  nest  is  then  always  guarded  by  one,  so  that  no 
Crow,  Raven,  nor  Polecat  will  approach  it.  The  process 
of  hatchingwas  witnessed  by  the  same  author,(  Audubon,) 
who  says,  “ I have  laid  flat  within  a very  few  feet,  and 
seen  the  mother  gently  rise  from  the  eggs,  look  anxiously 
towards  them,  cluck  with  a sound  peculiar  to  her  on 
such  an  occasion,  remove  carefully  each  half  empty  shell, 
and  with  her  bill  caress  and  dry  the  younglings  that 
already  stand  tottering  and  attempting  to  force  their 
way  out  of  the  nest.  When  the  hatching  is  completed* 
the  hen  shakes  herself  violently,  picks  and  adjusts  the 
feathers  on  her  belly,  and  stretching  forth  her  neck  in 
every  direction  peers  about  to  discover  any  bird  of  prey 
or  other  enemies  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  partially 
expanding  her  wings  clucks  softly  to  keep  her  poults 
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MKLEA-  about  her.  At  first  she  leads  then*  to  dry,  elevated 
GRIS,  stations,  as  being  aware  that  moisture  is  very  fatal  to 
them,  for  in  rainy  seasons  if  once  thoroughly  wetted  they 
rarely  recover.  After  a fortnight  the  young  leave  the 
ground,  and.  following  the  parent  bird  into  some  low 
tree,  nestle  under  her  wings.  Subsequently,  she  leads 
them  to  the  meadow-land  in  search  of  strawberries, 
dewberries,  and  blackberries,  thus  providing  them  at  once 
with  food,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  warmth  of  the 
*un.  They  frequently  dust  themselves  in  the  shallow 
cavities  of  the  soil  or  ant-hills,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  the  loose  skin  of  the  growing  feathers,  and  the 
ticks  with  which  they  are  iufested.  In  August,  several 
broods  have  flocked  together  and  arc  led  by  the  mothers 
into  the  forest,  having  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
avoid  their  enemies  the  Lynxes,  Foxes,  Wolves,  and 
even  Cougars,  by  rising  quickly  from  the  ground  and 
ascending  the  highest  trees.  Amongst  their  greatest 
•enemies  are  the  birds  of  prey  and  the  Lynx,  (Ftti* 
Rufa ,)  which  sucks  their  eggs,  and  is  very  dexterous  at 
catching  both  old  and  young;  following  them  for  some 
distance  to  ascertain  their  course,  and  then  making  a 
rapid  circular  movement,  he  places  himself  in  ambush  in 
front,  till  they  get  within  his  spring.  When  a Hawk  or 
Eagle  is  espied,  the  discoverer  gives  a note  of  alarm 
and  all  crouch  to  the  ground.  As  they  roost  in  flocks 
on  the  decayed  trees,  they  arc  easily  observed  by  the  large 
Owls  which  sail  round  to  select  their  prey ; notwith- 
standing, however,  their  almost  noiseless  flight,  the  quick 
ear  of  the  Turkey  catches  the  noise,  and  wakes  the  whole 
party  by  a chuck,  and  thus  alarmed  they  raise  them- 
selves on  their  legs,  ami  watch  their  antagonist,  who, 
darting  at  the  one  he  has  singled  out,  would  inevitably 
seixe  it  did  not  the  Turkey  suddenly  drop  its  head,  squat, 
and  turn  up  its  tail ; the  Owl  passes  over,  the  Turkey 
falls  to  the  ground  and  escapes  injury. 

When  at  all  disturbed  the  Turkeys  run  into  the  grass 
or  shrubs,  and  thus  easily  elude  their  pursuer,  and 
during  the  day  they  cannot  be  found  except  by  a dog 
Ir&ined  to  the  purpose.  They  must  be  shot  very  close, 
as,  if  only  wounded,  they  speedily  disappear,  in  a kind 
of  half  run  half  flight.  Running  down  Turkeys  as 
Hares  is  a mere  fable : a Turkey  hound  will  lead  his 
master  many  miles  before  he  cau  a second  time  flush 
the  same  bird,  and  even  after  following  on  horseback 
for  many  hours  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  put  a 
bird  up.  During  a fall  of  melting  snow  they  have  a 
long  straddling  manner  of  running,  very  easy  to  them- 
•aelves,  but  which  few  animals  can  equal.  In  the  breed- 
ing season  Uiey  are  often  decoyed  by  forcibly  drawing 
air  through  a wing-bone,  producing  a sound  very 
similar  to  the  female  cry  at  that  period.  Also  by  imi- 
tating the  cry  of  the  Barred  Owl,  Strix  Ncbulosa,  their 
roosts  may  be  discovered,  os  they  reply  by  a gobble  to 
every  repetition  of  this  sound.  When  the  roost  is  found, 
the  hunter  may  secure  nearly  the  whole  flock  if  he 
begin  by  shooting  those  on  the  lower  branches,  as  nei- 
ther himself  nor  the  noise  of  his  gun  intimidates  them, 
although  a single  Owl  would  alarm  the  whole ; when 
one  falls,  they  only  notice  it  by  a bulling  noise  more 
expressive  of  astonishment  than  danger.  “ This  fan- 
cied security,”  states  M. Buonaparte,  “or  hcedJcssnoss of 
danger  whilst  at  roost,  is  characteristic  of  all  the  galli- 
naceous birds  of  America.” 

Turkeys,  however,  are  more  commonly  taken  by 
means  of  pma  formed  of  logs  covered  at  top,  with  a 
passage  under  the  earth  large  enough  to  admit  a 
VOL.  xxv. 


Turkey  stooping.  The  ground  generally  chosen  is  MELKA- 
sloping,  the  passage  cut  on  the  lower  side  and  widening  GRIS, 
outwards.  Indian  corn  is  strewed  about  at  some  dis- 
lance  and  leading  to  the  passage,  and  thence  into  the 
enclosure,  where  sufficient  is  deposited  to  occupy  the 
leader  till  the  rest  have  entered.  When  they  find  they 
are  prisoners,  all  their  efforts  are  directed  to  the  sides 
and  top  of  the  pen,  not  having  sagacity  to  stoop  suffi- 
ciently low  to  pass  out  by  the  way  they  catered.  The 
Indians  highly  value  the  Turkey  for  food,  and  call  it 
the  “ White  Man's  Dish,”  and  present  it  as  the  best 
they  can  oiler  to  strangers.  They  make  use  of  their 
tails  for  funs,  and  the  women  weave  the  feathers  with 
birch  bark  so  as  to  keep  the  down  on  the  inside,  and 
the  brilliant  surface  outward. 

Although  generally  considered  stupid,  the  Turkey  is 
susceptible  of  very  lively  emotions.  If  the  mule  be 
attracted  by  any  new  or  remarkable  object,  he  relin- 
quishes his  peaceful  aspect,  raises  himself,  his  head  ami 
neck  iwell,  and  the  wattles  become  vividly  red,  he 
bristles  up  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  back,  raises  his 
tail  vertically  and  expands  it  like  a fan,  and  at  the  same 
time  depresses  his  wings  till  they  touch  the  ground  : he 
utters  a low,  humming  sound,  advances  with  a grave, 
haughty  step,  which  he  occasionally  quickens,  and  at  the 
same  time  rubs  the  primaries  violently  against  the  earth. 

Now  and  then  he  utters  a harsh,  broken,  dissonant  note 
expressive  of  anger,  and  sounding  like  rooh,  ooroo/j, 
oorooh,  which  is  repeated  if  any  noise  be  made  sufficient 
to  attract  the  bird's  attention,  lfis  antipathy  to  red  is 
very  well  known,  and  his  rage  excites  him  to  demolish 
whatever  object  is  clad  in  that  detested  colour. 

In  one  of  his  letters.  Dr.  Franklin  makes  the  follow- 
ing amusing  observation  in  comparing  the  Bald  Eagle, 
the  representative  of  the  United  States,  with  the  Turkey. 

“ Others,”  says  he,  " object  to  the  Bald  Eagle  as  look- 
ing too  much  like  a Diudon  or  Turkey.  For  my  own 
part,  I wish  the  Bald  Eagle  had  not  been  chosen  as 
the  representative  of  our  Country  ; he  is  a bird  of  bad 
moral  character,  &c I am  on  this  account  not  dis- 

pleased that  the  figure  is  not  known  as  a Bald  Eagle, 
but  looks  more  like  a Turkey.  For  in  truth  the  Turkey 
is,  in  comparison,  a much  more  respectable  bird,  and 
withal  a true  original  native  of  America.  Eagles  have 
been  found  in  all  Countries,  but  the  Turkey  was  pecu- 
liar to  ours.  He  is,  besides,  (though  a little  vain  and 
silly,  'tis  true,  but  not  the  worse  emblem  for  that,)  a 
bird  of  courage,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  attack  a 
grenadier  of  the  British  guards,  who  should  presume 
to  invade  his  farm -yard  with  a red  coat  on.” 

Turkeys  in  the  domestic  state  are  polygamous,  one 
male  being  sufficient  for  twelve  or  fifteen  females  ; the 
hens  of  two  or  three  years  old  are  the  most  careful  of  their 
brood.  The  hen  Turkey  lays  about  twenty-eight  eggs, 
twice  a year,  viz.  in  February  and  August,  where  the 
temperature  is  mild,  but  in  colder  districts  only  once  a 
year,  in  March  or  April.  The  eggs  are  laid  every  other 
day,  and  when  the  hen  has  ceased  she  begins  to 
sit;  those  which  had  been  previously  taken  from  the  nest 
are  then  to  be  returned  to  it ; hut  sixteen,  or  at  most 
eighteen,  are  as  many  as  she  can  manage,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  first  two  which  have  been  laid 
should  not  be  included  among  these  as  they  are  gene- 
rally unfruitful.  She  sits  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
days,  and  during  that  time  food  should  be  placed 
by  her,  or  she  will  be  liable  to  starve  herself,  from 
her  indisposition  to  leave  the  nest.  The  sitting  room 
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IfF.LEA-  should  be  dark,  and  opened  only  once  u day  for 
GRIS,  feeding ; and  on  tlie  twenty-sixth  or  twenty-seventh 
dny,  the  eggs  should  be  examined,  and  if  tlie  greater 
number  indicate  the  near  bursting  of  the  shell,  the 
hen  should  not  be  taken  off  die  nest  as  previously 
at  feeding  time,  but  should  be  led  till  the  young 
are  batched  ; as  when  they  first  breuk  the  shell  they 
are  always  more  or  less  damp,  but  die  warmth  of 
the  parent  bird  soon  dries  them,  and  cold  at  that 
period  destroys  them  ; they  should  not  therefore  be 
removed  from  the  nest  till  twenty-four  hours  after 
hatching.  The  Turkey  poults  require  great  atten- 
tion ; warmth,  shade,  proper  food,  and  clear  water, 
are  the  principal  points;  rain,  cold,  dew,  and  too  fre- 
quent exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  arc  pernicious.  They 
should  be  fed  for  the  first  few  days  with  egg  boiled 
hard  and  chopped,  alter  which  boiled  peas  and  ouioas 
cut  in  pieces  may  be  added  ; alter  eight  days,  if  the 
weather  Lie  fine,  the  hen  and  her  brood  may  be  placed  in 
a field,  of  which  the  grass  is  short,  and  should  be  fed 
three  times  a day  with  boiled  peas,  chopped  nettles,  and 
sometimes  with  oats  or  barley  boiled  in  inilk ; at 
eighteen  days  boiled  graves  mixed  with  barley  meal 
into  a kind  of  paste  should  be  given  at  least  twice  a 
day  ; but  when  graves  cannot  he  procured,  linseed  cake 
may  be  used ; it  has,  however,  the  objection  of  imparting 
its  own  flavour  to  the  bird's  flesh.  During  this  time 
the  poults  have  the  opportunity  of  picking  up  worms, 
alugs,  insects,  ami  such  vegetable  substances  as  they 
may  find  in  the  place  where  they  are  confined.  Hut 
care  must  lie  taken  to  house  them  if  a storm  of  rain, 
wind,  or  lightning  should  come  oo.  At  a month  old 
they  may  be  turned  out  to  find  their  own  food  in  the 
fields. 

When  first  hatched,  the  Turkey  poults  are  covered  with 
a kind  of  down,  have  neither  caruncle  nor  heard,  and 
these  do  not  begin  to  appear  till  six  weeks  or  two 
months  after  hatching,  and  this  is  to  them  a critical 
period.  We  rarely  capouize  Turkeys  as  they  fatten 
well  without. 

Turkey  poults  are  vary  tender  and  very  difficult  to 
rear  ; when  very  young  they  are  subject  to  a disease 
which  is  announced  by  symptoms  of  great  weakness, 
the  lips  of  the  black  wing  and  tail  feathers  become 
white,  the  whole  plumage  becomes  rough,  they  have  a 
languid  appearance  and  are  said  to  be  feverish;  on 
closer  examination  two  or  three  of  the  leathers  ou  the 
rump  arc  found  to  have  their  quills  filled  with  blood, 
pulling  these  out  restores  the  bird  to  health.  Some- 
times they  are  very  costive,  at  other  times  very  loose ; 
at  this  time  they  are  observed  to  be  dull,  and  go  along 
dragging  their  wings ; they  must  then  be  taken  from 
the  hen,  placed  before  tlie  fire,  and  have  a few  grains 
of  pepper  administered.  Subsequently  they  are  occa- 
sionally affected  with  stoppage  in  the  bead,  which  is  to 
be  relieved  by  facilitating  the  flow  from  the  nostrils,  and 
rubbing  them  with  fresh  butter.  Sometimes  the  head 
is  covered  with  button-like  tumours,  for  this  a decoction 
of  onions  and  pepper  in  vinegar  may  be  employed ; 
occasionally  they  die  of  this  disease.  When  full  grown 
they  are  now  and  then  attacked  with  a very  dangerous 
disease,  which  has  by  some  beeu  considered  analogous 
to  small-pox,  and  by  others  to  the  scab  in  sheep,  but 
the  meat  careful  observation  has  proved  this  not  to  be 
the  case;  the  disease  shows  itself  in  pustules,  either 
about,  or  on  the  inside  of  the  beak,  and  even  in  the 
throat,  or  on  a part  of  the  body  least  covered  by  feathers, 


as  the  insides  of  the  wings  and  thighs,  or  upon  the  MELKA- 
worts  of  the  neck.  Turkeys  thus  attacked  are  generally  GRIS, 
destroyed  by  the  farmers,  but  they  may  be  cured  by  tlie 
following  means.  So  soon  as  the  disease  appears,  the 
sick  must  be  separated  from  the  healthy  birds ; to  pre- 
vent it  spreading,  the  pustules,  if  external,  are  to  be 
seared  with  a hot  iron,  and  if  internal  to  be  washed 
with  vinegar  in  which  a little  vitriol  should  be  mixed, 
at  the  same  time  giving  some  wine  as  a tonic.  The 
disease  called  the  pip  consists  in  a morbid  change  of 
the  skin  of  the  tongue,  and  is  easily  relieved  by  remov- 
ing the  cuticle  with  a pin. 

M.  OceUata,  Tern.  Cuv. ; Oosllaied  Turkey,  Buouap. 

About  the  size  of  the  Common  Turkey,  but  tlie  tail  not 
so  wide,  and  with  similar  beak  and  caruncle.  The  head 
and  upper  two-thirds  of  the  neck  bare,  and  from  the 
stutTed  specimen  examined  by  Temminck  seemingly 
blue  and  red ; on  each  eyebrow  a row  of  six  or  eight 
fleshy  tubercles,  and  on  the  middle  of  the  skull  a group 
of  five  others ; on  each  side  of  the  neck  six  or  seven 
similar  tubercles  ranged  regularly  above  each  other  and 
at  pretty  equal  distances,  but  there  are  none  on  the  front 
of  the  neck,  nor  any  pendulous,  fleshy  wattle  at  the 
bottom  of  ll»e  neck  us  in  the  last  species,  neither  was 
there  in  the  specimen  any  vestige  of  the  tuft  of  hair. 

All  the  feathers  on  the  upper  and  under  part  of  the 
trunk  truncated  as  in  the  last  species  ; the  lower  part  of 
tlie  neck,  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  the  scapulars,  and 
all  the  under  parts  of  tlie  body  greenish-bronze,  each 
feather  edged  with  two  lines,  the  inner  black,  the  outer 
slightly  gilded- bronze ; the  middle  and  lower  part  of 
the  back  coloured  in  the  same  way,  but  towards  the 
rump,  the  greenish-browse  gradually  changes  to  sap- 
phirine-blue,  which  by  reflection  of  tlie  light  changes  to 
cinerald-grecu,  and  the  gulden-bronze  edging,  increasing 
in  breadth,  becomes  effulgent  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
back,  and  towards  the  lower  part,  ns  well  ns  the  rump,  it 
also  increases,  but  assumes  a reddish-copper  colour, 
which,  under  peculiar  positions,  resembles  the  neck  of  the 
Kuby  Topaz  Humming  Bird.  The  bidden  part  of  (he 
plumage  on  the  rump  is  ashy-grey  doited  with  blackish- 
brown,  which  increases  in  extent  upon  the  hindmost 
feathers  as  well  as  ou  the  upper  coverts  and  quills  of  the 
tail ; so  that  tlie  blue  and  green,  completely  surrounded 
by  a black  circlet,  and  edged  at  the  tip  by  a broad  band 
of  most  beautiful  golden-colour  changing  to  copper,  re- 
presents eyes,  tolerably  analogous  in  their  disposition  to 
thoae  ofthe  Paoo  Bicalcaratu r,  but  much  larger  and  more 
lustrous,  and  disposed  in  four  transverse  rows.  The  sides 
of  the  body  and  tinder  parts  of  the  tail  are  similar  to 
those  on  the  tip  of  the  rump  but  of  a deeper  green  and 
redder  gold  colour.  The  lower  wing-coverts  are  emerald- 
green,  with  a narrow  velvet-black  edging.  The  great 
secondary  coverts  are  of  a beautiful  metallic-copper  with 
golden  reflexions,  the  covered  part  emerald-green  near 
the  web,  and  dotted  with  gTey  and  white  along  the 
covered  edge.  The  bastard  wiug  and  primary  coverts 
blackish-brown  marked  with  narrow,  transverse,  and 
oblique  stripes.  The  colour  of  the  alar  quills  similar, 
but  the  outer  edge  of  the  last  primaries  and  of  all  the 
secondaries  white,  producing,  when  the  wing  is  closed, 
a broad,  longitudinal  stripe  on  the  middle  of  the  wing  ; 
those  of  the  secondaries  nearest  the  back  are  tinged  with 
golden-green.  All  the  under  part  of  the  wiug  is  edged 
across  with  white  and  brownish-grey.  Tlie  tad  has  only 
fourteen  quills,  and  its  extremity  rounded  ; they  are 
blackish  beneath  and  slightly  dolled  with  white;  thigh 
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black ; the  legs  arc  a little  taller  and  stronger  than  the  Histoire  Nalu  relic  General t des  Pigeons  ft  Gall  in  aces, 
Common  Turkey,  and  have  much  stronger  spurs.  and  Planches  Coloriees ; C.  Buonaparte,  American  Or- 

See  Lmnai  Systana  Natures  & Gmelin ; Temmiuck,  nithology. 
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MELECTA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenopierous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  thirteen-jointed 
in  the  males,  twelve-jointed  in  the  females,  the  banal  joint 
elongated,  the  second  minute ; mandibles  folding  over 
the  proboscis,  acute,  with  a single  tooth  on  the  internal 
edge,  pilose  externally ; maxilla  long,  coriaceous,  ter- 
minal lobe  lanceolate,  acute,  inilected ; palpi  five-jointed ; 
labial  palpi  four-jointed,  basal  joint  very  long,  second  a 
little  shorter,  two  others  minute  ; tongue  membranous, 
as  long  as  the  two  first  joints  of  the  palpi , slender, 
slightly  attenuated,  lobes  setaceous ; body  hairy ; head 
aa  broad  as  the  thorax ; ocelli  three  ; scutcllum  bidentate; 
abdomen  ovate,  conic;  anterior  wings  with  one  mar- 
ginal and  three  submarginal  areolets ; stigma  minute  ; 
daws  deeply  bifid. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  M.  punctata , Fabridus  ; 
Donovan,  Britt.  Ins.  vol.  xi.  pi.  cclxxvi.  fig.  4. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  economy  of  the  insects  of 
this  genus,  but  they  arc  supposed  to  be  parasitic  ; one 
species  inhabits  Britain,  others  are  found  in  Europe. 

MELES,  Briss.,  Storr;  Badger,  Ray.  In  Zoology, 
a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  tribe  Plantigrada ; 
family  Carnivora;  order  Sarcophaga;  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  six,  both  above  and 
below  ; cuspid  longer  than  those,  conicul  and  sharp ; 
molar  five  above , the  first  very  small  and  deciduous, 
second  and  third  single  pointed,  fourth  :ub tricuspid, 
fifth  square,  tubercular,  and  largest  of  all  ; six  below, 
first  small,  deciduous,  second,  tliird,  and  fourth  siuglo 
pointed,  fifth  largest,  with  two  large  and  one  small 
point  on  its  outer,  and  two  tubercles  ou  its  inner  edge, 
sixth  small  and  tubercular ; nose  prominent  and  obtuse  ; 
ears  small  and  rounded ; body  hairy ; tail  short ; feet 
five-toed,  cleft ; soles  naked  ; claws  falcular,  those  of 
the  fore-feet  longest  and  strongest. 

The  individuals  belonging  to  this  genus  were  included 
by  Linneus  among  the  Bears,  from  which,  however,  they 
are  especially  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  molar  teeth, 
the  three  hindmost  of  which  hi  the  Beats  are  alt  tubercular. 

M.  Vulgaris , Desm. ; Le  Blair cau  cC  Europe,  Buff  ; 
Badger.  Pen.  The  Badger  is  about  two  feet  six  inches 
in  length,  and  the  tail  aix  inches  more  ; it  stands  low  on 
the  legs;  the  body  durasy,  thick,  and  covered  with  long, 
coarse  hairs  like  bristles,  which  have  generally  a greyish 
appearance  from  the  mixture  of  the  hatrs,  each  being 
yellowish -white  at  the  root,  black  in  the  middle,  and 
grey  at  the  tip ; throat,  chest,  and  belly  black,  as  also 
the  legs  and  feet ; nose,  chin,  lower  part  of  tiie  cheeks, 
and  forehead  white,  with  a black  stripe  passing  through 
the  eye  and  ear  on  each  side ; hair  on  the  tail  very  long. 

The  Badger  is  a harmless  and  inoffensive  animal, 
spending  the  greater  part  of  its  time  m sleep  ; it  burrows 
under  ground,  and  forma  several  cells,  with,  however, 
but  a single  entrance  ; here  in  the  Summer  the  female 
brings  forth  her  young,  depositing  them  on  a bed  of 
grass  and  moss.  It  is  not  decided  whether  they  are 
carnivorous,  or  whether,  like  the  Bears,  they  only  feed 
on  animal  food,  when  roots,  fruit,  and  grass,  believed  to 
he  their  common  sustenance,  is  uot  to  be  found.  In 
their  motions  they  arc  slow,  but  when  attacked  fight 


furiously  and  bite  severely,  which  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  joint  of  their  jaws  admirably  adapts  them  for,  ns 
it  is  such  that  when  all  the  soft  parts  are  removed,  the 
lower  juw  still  teiuains  fot  lucked  In  Its  socket,  and 
cannot  be  removed  without  great  violence,  and  even  by 
fracture. 

Some  authors  formerly  distinguished  Badgers  into 
two  kinds,  the  Dog  Badger  and  the  Swine  Badger, 
from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  heads  of  different 
individuals  to  those  animals,  but  no  such  distinction 
really  exists. 

The  Badger  is  found  principally  in  Europe,  but  it  is 
also  met  with  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Asia,  though  not 
in  hotter  climutes.  The  skin  of  the  Badger  is  commonly 
used  for  pistol  furniture,  and  among  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland  for  pouches ; the  hairs  are  also  employed  for 
making  thul  kind  of  brush  used  in  painting  for  softening 
down,  which  ore  called  sweetening  tools.  Ill  China  they 
are  commonly  used  for  food. 

BadgeT-hunting  was  formerly  esteemed  good  sport, 
and  among  other  contrivances  to  induce  them  to  leave 
their  holes,  it  was  recommended  to  draw  a piece  of  pork, 
of  which  they  were  said  to  be  very  fond,  over  the  entrance. 
The  mode,  however,  commonly  employed  to  lake  them 
is,  upon  a moonlight  night  to  stop  the  earths,  except  one 
or  two  holes,  whilst  they  are  out  to  feed,  and  in  the  open 
burrows  to  place  sacks  with  a draw-string,  having  done 
which  two  or  three  couples  of  hounds  are  thrown  off  at 
some  little  distance,  and  the  Badger  alarmed,  soon  be- 
takes itself  to  its  hole  and  is  bagged.  Another  mode  is, 
by  making  pitfalls  in  the  animal's  track,  about  five  feet 
deep  and  four  feet  long,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  broad 
in  the  middle,  on  the  top  of  which  light  branches  with 
their  leaves  on  are  to  be  placed,  so  that  when  it  runs 
over  these,  its  own  weight  sends  it  through.  Digging 
a Badger  out  of  his  hole  is  another  mode  of  catching 
him,  but  without  very  good  terriers,  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly at  him,  this  is  of  very  little  use,  as  if  the  soil  be 
light  or  sandy,  he  will  burrow  much  more  quickly  than 
the  digger  can  follow  him,  and  so  escape.  Badger- 
baiting  is  now  scarcely  heard  of,  though  formerly  a very 
fashionable  employment 

M.  Labradorian,  Sabine  ; American  Badger.  Is  of 
less  size  than  the  preceding  and  of  lighter  make,  and  the 
head  though  as  long  is  not  so  sharp  at  the  nose  ; its  fur 
is  very  fine,  about  three  and  a half  inches  long  on  the 
back,  purplish-brown,  varied  with  narrow,  black  rings 
near  to  its  tip  which  is  white,  giving  the  animat  a hoary 
appearance  ; the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  darker,  but 
divided  by  a narrow  white  line  extending  from  the  nose 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck  ; this  stripe  is  bounded  by  dark 
fur  which  fades  gradually  into  grey  and  white  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  ears ; from  the  tip  of  the  nose  a greyish- 
brown  patch  runs  through  the  eye  ; the  cheeks,  (except- 
ing a brownish  patch  before  the  ears,)  the  under  jawr, 
and  throui  are  white,  as  is  also  the  belly,  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  hairs  are  coarser ; legs  blackish-brown  j tail  dirty 
brown  ; the  head  fiatlish ; the  ears  very  short  and  round  ; 
the  claws  are  long,  strong,  and  of  a pale  horn  colour. 
The  French  Naturalists  have  asserted  that  there  ia 
but  a siugle  species  of  Badger,  but  from  the  observations 
m 2 
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MKLK-Sw  or  ifr.  Sabine  and  Dr.  Richardson  it  seems  pretty  Crr- 
— tain  that  this  is  a second  species,  und  not  a variety. 

fV  PK*  American  Badger  frequents  the  sandy  plains  skirting 

v ",  the  rocky  mountains  as  far  as  the  banks  of  Peace  River 
and  the  source  of  the  River  of  the  Mountains,  and  is 
very  common  in  the  plains  of  the  Missouri,  as  also  near 
Carlton  House,  on  the  bunks  of  the  Saskatchewan  and 
Red  River  flowing  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Whilst  snow  io  on  thff  ground  the  animal  rarely  or 
never  comes  out  of  his  hole,  and  is  probably  torpid.  It 
is  slow  and  timid,  and  when  alarmed  takes  to  its  first 
earth,  where  it  burrows  with  great  rapidity.  “ The 
strength  of  its  fore  feet  and  claws  is  so  great,"  says  Dr. 
Richardson,  “ that  one  which  had  insinuated  only  its 
head  and  shoulders  into  a hole,  resisted  the  utmost 
efforts  of  two  young  men  who  endeavoured  to  drag  it 
out  by  the  hind  legs  and  tail,  until  one  of  them  fired  the 
contents  of  his  fb  a ling-piece  into  its  hody.”  In  Spring 
they  are  taken  by  pouring  water  into  the  hole,  which  as 
the  ground  is  frozen,  cannot  csca|>c,  and  soon  compels 
them  to  come  out.  Perhaps  they  arc  more  carnivorous 
than  our  common  species,  as  Dr.  Richardson  states  that 
he  found  a small  Marmot  and  some  field  Mice  in  the 
stomach  of  one  which  he  killed. 

See  Linnsi  Sy  sterna  Nature  H Gmelin ; Cuvier, 
Rigne  Animal;  Richardson,  Fauna  Boreali  Americana, 

MELHANIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Mo- 
naddphia,  order  Pcntandna,  natural  order  Byltneri- 
arttt.  Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted,  persisting, 
with  a three-leaved  involucre  on  one  side ; corolla,  petals 
five ; stamens  ten,  alternately  sterile. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Arabia. 

MELIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Decandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Mr  Her.  Generic  cha- 
racter: calyx  five-toothed;  corolla,  petals  five  ; nectary 
cylindrical,  toothed,  bearing  the  anthers;  drupe  with  a 
five-celled  nut. 

Four  species,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

MELIANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  Angtospermia.  Generic  character: 
calyx  five-leaved,  the  inferior  leaves  gibbous  ; corolla, 
petals  four ; nectary  beneath  the  petals ; capsule  four- 
celled.  * 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

M.  major , frequently  cultivated  in  collections,  produces 
honey  so  plenteously  that  on  a warm  day  it  drops  in 
quick  succession  from  the  flowers. 

MELICA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Triandria, 
order  Digynia,  natural  order  Grammar.  Generic  cha- 
racter : panicle,  spike,  or  raceme ; calyx  coloured,  two- 
valved,  two-flowered ; glume  obtuse,  membranaceous, 
unequal ; corolla  two-valved,  ventricosc,  small. 

Sixteen  species  of  grasses,  natives  of  both  hemi- 
spheres ; several  species  are  natives  of  England. 

MELICOCCA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Oc- 
tandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Sapindi. 
Generic  character  : calyx  three-parted ; corolla,  petals 
four,  reflexed  below  the  calyx  ; stigma  slightly  peltate  ; 
drupe  corticose. 

One  species,  Af.  bijuga,  an  elegant  tree  with  eatable 
nuts,  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

MELICOPE,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Or* 
tandria,  order  Monogynia , natural  order  Rutace.tr. 
Generic  character:  calyx  four-purted ; corolla,  petals 
four ; nectaries  four,  in  pairs,  encircling  the  gernicn  ; 
capsules  four,  onc-sccded. 

One  species,  Af.  Urnaia,  native  of  New  Zealand. 


M ELICYTU8,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dio-  MKLf- 
ecia,  order  Pentandria.  Generic  character  : male  CYTUS. 
flower,  calyx  five-toothed  ; corolla,  petals  five  ; nectary 
composed  of  cup-shapcd  scales  ; female  flower,  nectary 
of  triangular  scales ; capsule  a one-oelled  berry,  four  or  * — ^ ~ 

five  valved,  four  or  five  seeded. 

One  species,  Af.  rami/loru t,  native  of  New  Zealand. 

MELIGETI1ES,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  An  tenner  as  long  as  the  thorax; 
the  basal  joint  large,  robust,  the  second  short,  less  ro- 
bust, subquadrate,  the  third  as  long  as  the  first,  sub- 
clavate,  the  two  following  united  about  the  length  of  the 
third,  the  two  next  very  short,  transverse,  the  eighth 
still  shorter,  broad,  the  three  terminal  ones  forming  an 
abrupt,  compressed  club  ; palpi  short,  filiform  ; head 
small,  angulated;  thorax  rather  large,  convex,  the  sides 
not  depressed,  rounded,  slightly  margined  ; elytra 
broad,  ovate,  convex,  the  apex  sometimes  a little  (run* 
cate,  the  sides  slightly  margined  ; body  subquadrate  ; 
tibia  sometimes  spiculose. 

The  type  is  Silpha  rufipes , Linnaeus ; Nitidula 
atrata , Olivier,  Ent.  vol.  ii.  pi.  iv.  fig.  31. 

The  species  ore  generally  of  dark  metallic  colours, 
snd  usually  reside  in  flowers ; about  eighteen  ore 
known,  of  which  thirteen  inhabit  Britain. 

M ELI  LOTUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dia- 
delphia , order  Decandria , natural  order  Legttminosrr. 

Generic  character:  flowers  racemose;  calyx  tubular, 
five-toothed  ; keel  simple,  shorter  than  the  wings  and' 
standard;  pod  longer  than  the  calyx,  rugose. 

A genus  divided  from  Trifolium,  containing  fourteen 
species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 

M.  officinalis,  the  common  Mclilot,  is  a native  of  Eng- 
land ; the  flowers  have  no  smell  while  fresh,  when  dried 
they  have  the  smell  of  new  hay,  which  they  retain  for 
several  years. 

ME'LIORATE,"l  Fr.  meliorer  ; It.  migliorare ; 

Meliora'tiiiN,  >Sp.  mejorar ; Lut  mtlior ; me- 

Melio'rity.  j hut,  which  (Vossius)  is  magi*- 
velit,  mavrlis , melius,  that  which  is  more  willed,  more 
wished  for  or  desired. 

To  be  or  cause  to  be,  to  make,  more  desirable ; to 
better,  to  mend,  to  improve. 

Sound  u likewise  meliorated  by  the  mingling  of  open  sir  with 
pent  air.  Baev*.  SaturaJ  History,  Cent.  iii.  sec-  232. 

Digging  yearly  about  the  root*  of  tree*,  which  it  a great  mrana 
both  to  the  acceleration  and  melioration  of  fruits,  is  practiced  in 
nothing  but  in  vinca.  At.  Jb.  Cent.  w.  sue.  433. 

So  that  this  colour  of  me/iohly  and  preeminence  is  a sigoe  of 
enervation  and  weakness. 

At.  A Table  of  the  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil. 

The  moro  comprehensive  a trade  u,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  it 
will  be  capable  of  being  meliorated  by  natural  philosophy. 

Boyle.  Harks,  vol.  iia.  p.  408.  The  Usefulness  of  Experimental 
Philosophy. 

By  an  insight  into  chymistry  one  may  be  enabled  to  make  torn* 
meliorations  ( I speak  not  of  transmutations)  of  mineral  and  metal- 
line bodies. 

Id.  Ib.  vol.  L p.  354.  Preface  to  a Physico-Chemical  Essay. 

Thine  is  the  praise  to  cultivate  the  soil ; 

To  bare  the  inmost  strata  to  lire  sun  ; 

To  break  and  meliorate  the  stiffen'd  clay. 

Jayo.  Edge  Hill,  book  r. 

MELIPHAGA,  from  the  Greek  /1A1,  honey,  and 
(ftaya’.  Teat.  Lewin.Tcm. ; Honey  Eater.  In  Zoology, 
a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Dentirostre* , 
order  Pattern,  class  Am. 

Generic  character.  Beak  of  moderate  strength,  as 
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MELI*  lotlg:  l>r  not  quite  so  long  as  the  head,  slightly  convex 
HHAQA.  above,  bent  and  pointed  at  the  tip  where  it  is  slightly 
— * notched ; edges  of  the  mandibles  inclined  upwards ; 

ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  flattened  at  its  base ; nos- 
trils latere),  sometimes  occupying  nearly  half  the  length 
of  the  bill,  distant  from  the  base,  ovoid,  very  often  per- 
forated from  side  to  side,  partially  covered  with  a naked, 
vaulted  membrane ; tongue  long,  slightly  extensible,  its 
tip  covered  with  a bundle  of  cartilaginous  filaments; 
tail  long  and  rounded  ; legs  tolerably  strong  ; the  tarsus 
as  long  as  the  middle  toe ; outer  toe  united  to  the 
second,  and  inner  to  the  first  joint  only  ; hind  toe  long 
ami  very  strong,  and  its  claw  very  powerful. 

The  birds  composing  this  genus  are  found  only  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  the  most  distant  parts  of 
India,  and  in  the  former  seem  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  Humming  Birds  and  the  genus  Cinnyris.  They 
ore  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  shortness  and 
round  ness  of  the  wings,  the  first  four  quill-feathers 
exceeding  each  other  in  length  whilst  the  remainder 
gradually  decrease ; the  tarsi  and  feet  are  strong,  and 
the  hind  toe  is  especially  developed,  which  together 
with  their  extensile  tongue  approximate  them  to  the 
Creepers.  The  genus  was  first  formed  by  I«ewin,  and 
includes  many  individuals  from  among  the  Promeropt, 
Mrs  opt,  hit  l abet,  Cerihia,  Turdut,  and  Cinnyris,  of 
Gmeiin  and  Latham  ; but  as  additions  arc  continually 
making  to  it  by  more  recent  importations,  it  is  probable 
that  as  it  becomes  better  known,  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  divide  it  further. 

At.  Maculate,  Ten. ; Spoiled  Honey  Eater . About 
five  inches  and  a half  in  length.  General  colour  of  the 
upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  yellowish-green ; the  lore, 
ocular  circlet,  and  chin  deep  grey  ; a white  stripe  from 
the  angle  of  the  beak  passes  under  the  eyes ; on  the  ears 
a very  brilliant  golden-yellow  spot ; the  under  parts 
marked  with  little  ashy-brown  spots  on  a yellowish-green 
ground,  which  latter  colour  edges  all  the  feathers  of 
those  parts  ; beak  black  with  a reddish  tip ; feet  ashy. 
The  female  has  the  top  of  the  head  ash,  the  nape  and 
back  ashy-brown ; the  under  parts  nearly  white  varied 
on  llic  chest  with  little  ashy  spots. 

M.  Reticulata , Tern. ; Reticulated  Honey  Eater. 
About  six  inches  long ; head,  neck,  and  back  olive-ash ; 
wings  and  tail  of  a light  greenish  tinge  ; the  quills  of 
these  parts  ashy  in  the  middle  with  green  edges ; a pale 
yellow  stripe  surrounds  the  posterior  edge  of  each  ear; 
of  which  die  aperture  is  covered  by  little  ashy  feathers 
having  a whitish  streak  along  their  stem ; throat  and 
belly  white,  the  other  inferior  parts  ashy,  and  each  fea- 
ther marked  with  a little  longitudinal  white  streak ; 
beak  and  feel  blackish. 

M.  Atricapilla,  Tern. ; Cerihia  A tricap.  Lath. ; 
Blackhearted  Honey  Eater.  About  five  inches  long ; 
head  and  cheeks  black,  marked  on  the  back  of  the  head 
with  a transverse  white  stripe ; upper  part  of  the  body 
olive-green,  lower  parts  white,  tinged  more  or  less  on 
the  sides  of  the  chest  with  tawny  or  ash  ; beak  block  ; 
legs  brown. 

M.  Mystacalis,  Tem.  ; Moustached  Honey  Eater. 
Nearly  six  inches  long ; the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  nape,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  streaked  lon- 
gitudinally in  the  middle  with  white  and  edged  with 
black  : a deep  black  band  covering  the  lore  extends 
below  the  eyes  on  to  the  neck  where  it  becomes  broader; 
the  wings,  lower  part  of  back,  and  tail  deep  ash,  inclining 
to  blackish  on  the  inner  weba  of  the  secondaries  and 


the  whole  of  the  primaries  ; the  feathers  of  the  bock  fur-  MELf- 
nished  with  white  steins;  those  of  the  sides  and  belly  PMAGA. 
edged  longitudinally  with  black  on  a white  ground,  and  ' 

all  the  under  parts  pure  white  ; beak  and  legs  black. 

From  the  Isle  of  Lu^on,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manilla. 

M.  Nova  Hotlandier,  Vig.  and  Horscf. ; Cerihia 
No v.  HolL  Lath. ; Heorotaire  tackcti,  Vieill. ; Spotted 
Honey  Eater.  Black  above,  white  beneath,  streaked 
with  black  ; a white  streak  over  each  eye,  and  a similar 
spot  on  the  ears  ; primary  quills  edged  with  yellow  on 
the  middle  of  their  outer  margin;  tail-quills  yellow  ex- 
ternally at  the  base,  doited  with  white  internally  at  the 
tip.  Frequent  in  the  scrubs  about  Paramatta. 

At.  Chrytotis , Lew  in;  Ccrthia  Chrys.  Lath.;  Yellow- 
eared  Honey  Eater.  Olive-green  above,  paler  beneath ; 
the  head  greyish,  check  marked  with  an  oval  yellow 
spot,  ocular  circlet  blackish. 

M.  Auricomit,  Vig.  and  Horsef. ; Heorotaire  a oreillet 
jaunts,  Viell.  ; Tuflcd-eartd  Honey  Eater,  Lath.  Ge- 
neral colour  olive-green ; top  of  the  head,  under  part 
of  the  body,  and  spot  on  the  cheek  yellow  ; stripe  about 
the  eye  black.  Frequent  about  the  upper  part  of 
Duck  River. 

At.  Chrysopt,  Vig.  and  Horsef. ; Sylvia  Chrys,  Lath. ; 
Black-cheeked  Horny  Eater.  Dusky  olive  above,  paler 
beneath ; ocular  band  yellow,  edged  above  and  below 
with  black. 

At.  Luimlata,  Vig.  ami  Horsef;  Certhia  Lun.  Shaw; 

Le  Fuscalben,  Vieill. ; Red-eyed  Honey  Eater , Lath. 

Genera!  colour  olive-green,  head  and  cheeks  black  ; the 
orbits  naked  and  red  ; back  of  the  head  marked  with  a 
white,  semilunar  band  ; under  part  of  the  body  white. 

It  is  called  by  the  settlers  Golden  Eye.  Found  about 
Port  Jackson. 

At.  Indistincla,  Vig.  and  Horsef;  Indistinct  Honey 
Eater.  Dusky  olive  above,  dull  white  beneath,  the  pri- 
maries yellowish.  From  King  George’s  Sound  on  the 
Southern  coast  of  New  Holland. 

At.  Brevirostris , Vig.  and  Horsef. ; Short-beaked 
Honey  Eater.  The  beak  very  short,  general  colour 
dusky  brown  inclining  to  green  on  the  back,  white  be- 
neath ; behind  the  eye  a white  streak.  Not  an  uncom- 
mon bird,  and  called  by  the  natives  Cunglcer. 

M.  Cardinalit,  Vig.  and  Horsef.;  Certhia  Card. 

Gmel. ; Cardinal  Honey  Eater.  General  colour  black ; 
head,  middle  of  the  beck,  rump,  throat,  chest,  and  sides 
of  the  belly  scarlet ; edges  of  the  coverts,  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  and  vent  white.  Called  by  the  settlers  the 
Littte  Soldier. 

M.  Tmuirostris,  Vig.  and  Horsef. ; Certhia  Tenuir. 

Lath. ; Le  Caphou,  Vieill. ; Slender-billed  Honey 
Eater.  Cinereous  above  ; belly  and  vent'ferruginous  ; 
upper  part  of  the  back  and  spot  on  tile  throat  brownish ; 
head,  sides  of  the  chest,  and  tail-quills  black,  the  tips  of 
the  outer  two  quills,  the  chin,  and  throat  white.  Found 
at  Sidney  and  Paramatta. 

At.  Australasian  a,  Vig.  and  Horsef.;  Certhia  Aust 
Lath. ; Black  and  fVhite  Honey  Ealer.  General  colour 
blackish  ; superciliary  stripe,  belly,  and  throat  white,  the 
latter  slightly  marked  with  dusky  ; external  webs  of  the 
quills  of  the  wings  and  tail  yellow  in  the  middle.  % 

At.  Fulvifrom,  Vig.  and  Horsef. ; Fulvous-/ routed 
Honey  Eater.  General  colour  pale  dusky  brown,  super- 
ciliary stripe,  throat,  chest,  middle  of  the  belly,  and  vent 
w hite ; forehead  fulvous ; a brown  streak  through  the 
eyes  ; sides  of  the  chest  brow  nish  ; beak  and  legs  black. 
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MKLI-  Jf-  Dumerilii,  Leas. ; Dumeril's  Honey  Eater.  Genc- 
PUAOA.  ral  colour  olive-green,  the  sides  of  the  body  golden- 
— yellow  ; face  violet.  From  New  Zealand. 

THKKP-  Cuvier.  Rigne  Animal ; Lewin.  Birds  of  New 

■jus.  * Holland;  Vigors  and  Iforaefield,  L inner  an  Trans. 

■ ; vol.  xv. ; Temminck,  Planches  Color  ices. 

MELIPONA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenoptc- 
rous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  broken,  filiform,  com- 
posed of  thirteen  joints  in  the  males,  twelve  in 
the  females ; mandibles  without  any  process,  spoon- 
shaped in  the  females ; labium  hirsute  at  the  apex  ; 
ocelli  placed  in  a transverse  line ; anterior  wings  with 
two  complete  nubmargiual  areolcts,  (he  hinder  one  li- 
near; hinder  tibia  unarmed,  slightly  pilose  ; hinder  tarsi 
with  their  basal  joint  obtrignmate,  nan-ow  at  the  base  ; 
daws  simple  ; abdomen  short,  not  larger  than  the  truuk. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Apis  favosa,  Fabriciua, 
Coqueb.  lilusl.  dec.  3.  pi.  xxii.  fol.  3.  All  the  species 
inhabit  South  America,  where  they  occupy  the  station 
of  the  Honey  Bee. 

MELISSA,  in  Bolatty,  a genus  of  the  class  Didyna- 
mia,  order  Gymnoapemtia,  natural  order  Labiates. 
Generic  character  : calyx  arid,  Hattencd  nt  the  top  ; co- 
rolla, superior  lip  arched,  two-clcft,  the  middle  lobe  of 
the  inferior  lip  cordate. 

Nine  specie*,  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
Several  of  the  species  have  been  arranged  with  the  ge- 
nera Melitiis  and  Thymus.  M.  calamintha,  the  com- 
mon Calamint,  and  M.  nepe/a,  are  natives  of  England. 

M ELITE  A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  LtpidopUrous 
insects. 

Generic  character . Antenna1  with  a short,  abrupt, 
compressed  club;  palpi  ascending,  long,  divaricating, 
very  hairy,  three-jointed  ; basal  joint  moderate,  a little 
bent,  second  elongate,  cyliudric.  or  subfusifbnn,  termi- 
nal acicular,  half  tlie  length  of  the  preceding,  or  short  and 
minute,  sometimes  ovate;  anterior  wings  elongate,  tri- 
angular; posterior  orbicular  ; anterior  legs  imperfect  in 
the  male,  short  in  the  feinulc ; far'd  with  double  nails, 
or  rather  claws,  furnished  w ith  an  uuguiforin  appendage 
interiorly  ; larva  pubescent,  with  fleshy  tubercles  or 
spines  ; pupa  slightly  angulated.  head  case  obtuse. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Papilio  Alhaliu , Stephens, 
Illustrations  of  Brill.  Ent.  pi.  iv.*  fitr.  1 , 2.  About  twenty 
species,  twelve  of  which  inhabit  Europe,  and  nine  are 
found  in  Britain ; they  frequent  tlxe  borders  of,  and 
open  places  in,  woods  and  thickets. 

MELITHREPTUS,  from  the  Greek  p As,  honey , 
and  I feed;  Vieill.  Heorotaire.  In  Zoology , a 

genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Tenuiroatre*, 
order  Passeres,  class  Arcs. 

Generic  character.  Beak  very  long,  much  exceeding 
the  length  of  the  head,  sickle-shaped,  very  much  pointed 
and  large,  and  triangular  at  the  base  ; the  upper  longer 
than  the  lower  mandible,  and  not  notched ; tongue 
short,  cartilaginous,  and  cleft  or  ciliated  at  the  tip ; 
nostrils  basal,  lateral,  and  half  closed  above ; the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  alar  quills  the  longest ; the  tarsus  twice 
as  long  as  the  middle  toe  ; the  lateral  toes  equal,  the 
outer  connected . 

This  genus  was  formed  by  Vieillot  from  the  Certhia 
to  include  the  Honey  Suckers  of  the  South  Seas,  and  is 
the  same  as  Temminck’s  Drepanis.  They  live  on 
honey,  on  the  honeyed  juices  of  pi  ante,  and  on  insects. 

M.  Paci/icus,  Vieill.;  Ccrlhia  Pacif.  Gtncl. ; Great- 
hook-billed  Creeper , Lath. ; Black  Heorotaire,  About 


eight  inches  long;  general  colour  black  above,  dusky  be-  MKLT- 
neath  ; shoulders,  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  vent  THttKP- 
yellow ; under  wing-coverts  snowy  ; beak  dusky,  paler  at 
the  base ; legs  nearly  black.  Native  of  the  Friendly  Isles.  jjKLL. 

M.  Ob  sc  u ms,  Vieill. ; Certh.  Obscur.  Gmel.  ; Green  v r ^ ^ 
Hook-biUed  Creeper,  Lath.  Dusky  Heorotaire.  SeTen 
inches  long,  general  colour  olive  above,  inclining  to 
yellow  beneath,  forehead  marked  with  a dusky  streak ; 
remiges  and  rectrices  dusky,  edged  with  green ; beak 
nearly  black ; legs  dusky,  with  white  knees ; the  claw 
of  the  hinder  toe  very  long.  Native  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Its  feathers  are  used  by  the  natives  in  manufac- 
turing their  garments. 

M.  Palcatus,  Vieill. ; Perth  Falcai.  Gmel.  ; Sickle- 
billed  Creeoer,  Lath. ; Green  Heorotaire.  Five  inches 
and  a half  long ; general  colour  green  above,  head, 
under  parts,  and  tail  violaceous ; lower  pert  of  the  belly 
and  rump  pale-dusky,  as  are  also  the  greater  wing- 
coverts  and  legs. 

M.  Pest  i art  us,  Vieill. ; Certh.  I'estiaria , Lath. ; Scar- 
let Heorotaire.  About  five  inches  long;  unpe  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  buff  in  the  young  birds,  but 
scarlet  in  the  old,  of  which  the  head,  back,  throat,  chest, 
and  belly  are  of  the  same  colour ; alar  and  caudal 
quills  deep  black  ; beak  and  legs  whitish.  It  is  called 
Heorotaire  in  the  Island  of  Atooi,  and  Eee-ete  in  the 
Friendly  Islands.  It  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders  for  manufacturing  their  cloaks. 

See  Viellot,  Oiscaux  D'ortt ; Temminck,  Manuel 
<T Ornithotogie  ; Latham,  General  History  of  Birds. 

MELITTiS,  in  Botany , a genus  of  tlie  class  DiJy - 
v a mi  a , order  Gymnosjyermia,  natural  order  Labiata r. 

Generic  character : calyx  smooth,  bell-shaped,  obtuse, 
orifice  oblique ; corolla,  superior,  lip  flat,  inferior  lip 
creuated  ; anthers  in  the  form  of  a cross. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  Japan.  M.  me 
Iwophyllum  and  grandi/tora  are  native*  of  England. 

Eng.  Rot. 

MELL.  See  Meddle. 

Mkll,  *)  Fr.  mellifier,  melljlue ; It. 

Mrlli'fesols,  mcllificare,  mtUijluo ; Sp.  meti- 

Mblm'fluou*,  I fero,  meii/luo  ; Lat . mcUificarz  ; 

Mellifluent,  > Mel ; Gr.  honey. 

Mellifluence,  f Melliferous,  bearing  honey. 

Mellifica'tion,  I Mellifluous,  flowing  or  pouring 

Mk'lleou*.  J forth  honey ; generally,  flowiug, 
abounding  with  sweetness,  harmony. 

That  mouth  of  hire  which  ■eenwle  to  flow  with  mutt. 

Gascoigne.  Don  BariMmem  oj  Balhi. 

Farewell  clone  swwete,  whottf  wanton  wyll  to  please, 

Koch  taste  of  trouble  emitted  met/  to  roe.  Id.  lb. 

And  [Canaan]  bring  mountainous,  could  not  but  abound  with 
melliferous  plants  of  the  beet  kind. 

time.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  iv.  eh.  E,  p.  149. 

From  off  the  Kwgbs  each  mom 

Wo  brush  mcthjtuaus  dewes,  ana  had  the  ground 
Cover'd  with  {watly  groin. 

Mi/ton.  Paradise  Last,  hook  r,  l 429. 

- From  whose  [Socrates]  mouth  imu’d  firth 
Mettytmu*  stream ct  thot  water  <1  all  the  schools 
Of  academics  oUl  nod  new. 

Id.  Paradise  Renamed,  book  ii.  1.  274. 

I shall  not  examine  which  of  the  slow  ways  may  be  beat  employed, 
to  free  wax  from  the  yellow  meUeaus  parts. 

Bayle.  Harks,  vol.  v.  p.  712.  The  Experimental  History  of  Cat  ours 
Exp.  7. 

Join'd  to  these 

Innuroerous  sungetew,  in  the  Creth’aing  shade 
Of  new-sprung  loaves,  their  modulations  mix 
M'thjiuout.  Thomson.  Spring. 
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MELL.  Gresset's  elesr  pipe,  distinct  behind, 

Sympbouiously  combines  in  one 

MK1.LI-  Each  former  banTa  mefhjtmmt  tone. 

SliGA.  Cooper.  The  Apology  of  Aristippus,  epist.  3. 

■ .l"  T ' Fair  daughters  of  the  atm,  the  sacred  Nine  ! 

Here  wake  to  cedasy  their  harps  divine, 

Or  bid  the  Paphion  lute  me/hfimn*  play, 

Or  tan*  to  plaintive  love  the  liquid  lav. 

Falconer.  The  SAipwrrrJk,  can.  3. 

He  [Wottoo]  was  ntlhrr  strode  with  the  pastoral  mtlhjhsrnee  of 
its  ljmc  rnmurci,  which  he  style*  a certain  Doric  delicacy  in  the 
songs  and  odes. 

Hart  on.  Preface  to  Aid  tom's  Poems,  p.  4. 

MELLINUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenopto- 
rovt  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  inserted  be- 
neath the  middle  of  the  face,  composed  of  thirteen  joints 
in  the  males,  twelve  in  the  females ; mandibles  biden- 
taie  in  the  males,  trident  ate  in  the  females,  the  last  tooth 
longest ; head  large ; clypeus  transverse,  nearly  straight; 
eyes  entire ; octUi  three  iu  number,  approximating, 
placed  iu  a triangle ; body  elongate,  smooth  ; abdomen 
ovate,  distinctly  pedunculated,  the  peduncle  obpyriform, 
or  nodose  behind  ; anterior  wings  with  three  complete 
submarginal  areolets  all  sessile ; tibia  smooth  ; tarn 
elongate  with  the  terminal  joint  thick,  furnished  with  a 
large  pulvillua 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  jVf.  ruficornis,  Fabridus; 
Panzer,  Fauna,  fas.  77.  pi.  xvii.  Several  species,  na- 
tives of  Europe,  of  which  seven  or  eight  occur  in  Eng- 
land. 

M ELLIS  EGA,  from  the  Latin  md,  honey , and 
•ago,  / ruck , Vieill. ; Souimansa.  In  Zoology , a genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Tenuiro*lrcs,  order 
Passerea,  class  Ace*. 

Generic  character.  Beak  about  the  length  of  the 
head,  weak,  awl-shaped,  more  or  less  curved,  broad,  and 
flattened  at  the  base,  trigonal,  compressed,  and  delicate 
pointed  ; mandibles  equal,  the  edges  of  the  lower  in- 
clined inwards,  and  partly  hidden  by  the  upper;  tongue 
long,  extensible,  bifid,  tubular;  nostrils  lateral,  nearly 
basal,  partly  closed  by  a naked  membrane  ; legs  tolera- 
bly strong,  the  tarsus  longer  or  of  the  same  length  as 
the  middle  toe ; the  lateral  united  at  the  base  ; first 
alar  quill  very  short,  the  second  longer,  the  third  and 
fourth  the  longest 

This  genus  is  the  same  as  the  Neetarima  of  llliger 
ami  Temminclt,  and  the  Cinnyria  of  Cuvier. 

The  •Sotrimangns  are  so  called  by  the  natives  of 
Madagascar  from  their  eating  sugar ; according  to  Com- 
merson,  Blomavyger,  or  Flower  suckers  by  the  Dutch  ; 
and  by  the  Portugueae  they  are  confounded  with  the 
Humming  Birds,  and  called  Chvpajlorm.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  shining  metallic  lustre  of  their 
plumage,  which  varies  according  to  their  age  and 
sex ; that  of  the  male  during  pairing  time  being  re- 
markably brilliant,  whilst  the  female  is  very  sombre, 
ami  it  in  only  at  breeding  time  that  the  former  assume 
so  bright  colours,  which  they  very  speedily  moult 
for  a more  quiet  hoe ; the  moult  occurs  twice  a year. 
The  Souimangas  are  very  lively  and  qnick  in  their 
motions;  they  feed  on  the  honey-like  exudations  of 
many  plants  in  the  hot  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Some  of  tliem  have  been  already  described  as  a sub- 
genus, Cinnyria,  in  the  genus  Certhio,  but  there  are  an 
immense  number  beside. 

See  llliger,  Prodromua  Mammalivm  ct  Avium ; 
Lesson,  Diclionnaire  der  Sciences  NatureUea. 


MELLITURG  A,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  ffymenop-  MELLI- 

teroua  insects.  TUKGA. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  compressed,  distinctly  ” 
obconic,  clavate ; mandibles  without  a lateral  tooth; 
maxillary  palpi  six-jointed ; labial  filiform,  four-jointed ; ».  ■— *v-i  * 
body  pilose ; anterior  wings  with  three  submarginal 
areolets,  the  two  last  receiving  a recurvent  nervure. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  M.  etavicomia , Latreille  ; 

Genera  Crust,  el  Insect  tom.  i.  pi.  xiv.  fig.  16.  One 
species  only,  found  in  France,  and,  it  is  said,  also  in  the 
West  of  England. 

ME'LLOW,  v.  Skinner  thinks  from  the  A.  S. 

Me  llow,  adj.  [ meanra , soft  : Junius  that  it  is 

Mellowness,  C something  similar  to  mealy-mouth- 

Me'llowy.  j ed.  It  probably  is  a consequential 
usage  of  the  A.  S.  melewe,  melu,  from  the  softness  of 
meal. 

To  be  or  become  soft,  through  ripeness  or  maturity  ; 
to  ripen,  to  mature ; to  free  from  harshness  or  asperity, 
to  soften. 

Your  chekes  enbolaed  like  a mellow  costard. 

Another  Boilade  imputed  to  Chsuteer. 

My  riper  mellowed  yeeres  beginne  to  follow  on  as  fast 
Gascoigne.  A gtoxe  r pom  a Text, 

Thaw  sunnes  do  m eUotee  men  so  fas*, 

As  most  that  trauayls  come  home  wry  ripe. 

hi.  He  arte*.  Coattail  to  Must  or  ITU ht poll. 

Fling  him  i1  th’  hay-mow,  let  him  lye  s mrlUwwtg. 

Braitmml  and  Fletcher.  The  Ptlyrnm,  act  ii.  1C.  1. 

Fat  pertuic.  mellow  glebe,  and  of  that  kind  what  can  , 

Give  nourishment  to  beast,  or  beuefit  to  man. 

Drayton.  Pedy-olbion. 

Then  wae  I aa  a tree 

W hose  bough*  did  bend  with  fruit.  But  in  oue  night, 

A storm,  or  robbery,  (call  it  what  you  will.) 

Shook*  due  ne  my  mellow  hangings. 

Shakopeirrt.  Cymht/ine,  fol.  362. 

So  age  a mature  mellowness  doth  set 

On  the  green  promises  of  youthful  heat. 

Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  part  ir. 

Thy  plump  and  swelling  womb,  whose  melhmy  globe  doth  bear 

The  yellow  ripened  sheaf,  that  bendeth  with  the  ear. 

Drayton.  fhlyo&ivn,  song  10. 

Thy  generous  fruits,  though  gather’d  ere  their  prime, 

Still  shov'd  a quickness  ; and  maturing  time 

But  mellows  what  wu  write,  to  dull  the  sweet*  of  rhyme. 

Dry  den.  Th  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Oldham,  epitaph  1. 

The  mrl/owdaoied  Burgundy  ; and  quick. 

As  is  the  wit  it  gives,  the  gay  Champagne. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

Hark ! the  mighty  qneen  of  sound, 

Wakes  each  instrument  around. 

The  merry  pipe,  the  meiUm'- breathing  flute, 

The  warbling  lyre,  the  love-lamenting  lute. 

Fawkes.  An  Epiths/omie  Ode 

MELOCHIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Mo- 
nadeiphia,  order  Pentandria,  natural  order  Malvaceae. 

Generic  character : calyx  nearly  double ; corolla,  petals 
five,  spreading ; filaments  thread-like ; capsule  fivc- 
ctlled,  one-seeded. 

Fifteen  species,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  South  America. 

MELODINUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Apocynea. 

Generic  character : flower  contorted,  calyx  five-toothed ; 
corolla  smlver-ahaped,  five-cleft,  lacerated  ; stigmas  two ; 
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MEL 


\ Fr.  melodies  It.  mrlodia ; Sp. 
\mclodia;  Lat.  melodia ; Gr.  pc- 


MELO-  berry  fleshy,  two-celled,  many-scedcd,  large  ; seeds  com- 
DINUS.  pressed. 

- One  species,  M.  scandens,  a climbing  shrub,  native  of 

MKLOE.  Ncw  Ca,edonia> 

^ ME'LODY, 

MeLO'DIOUS,  i mnwia,-  m«»uwi» , v<-  r* 

Melo'diously,  from  /*e\i,  honey,  and  a&f. 

Melodise.  / song  or  tune  ; sweet  song  or  sound. 
Sweet  sound ; a succession  of  sweet  sounds.  Chaucer 
uses  it  metaphorically. 

And  thus  with  alle  bluue  and  mtlodit 
Hath  PaUxnon  ywnlded  Rxoclic. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2999. 

On  which  he  made  an  nightee  melodie. 

Id.  The  Muicrtt  Tale,  r.  3215. 

And  oner  this  of  niche  nature 
Thei  hen,  that  with  bo  sweet*  a stcuan, 

Like  to  the  mrlodie  of  heuen, 

In  women'*  voice  thei  sin^y. 

(Jotter.  Can/.  Am.  book  L p.  20. 

Men  did  hjm  [Pan]  worshyp  eke  thereto  re, 

That  the  (j  nt  in  thdke  londe 
Was,  which*  the  melvdie  fonde 
Of  reedea. 

Id.  a.  book  y.  P- 131. 

Orpheus,  the  Tracian,  harped  melodiously, 

With  Amphion,  and  other  must*  of  Archady. 

Skelton.  The  Ctvtrne  of  Lsurell. 


- These  drlicacics. 


1 mean  of  tost,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flours, 

Walks,  and  the  mehtdte  of  birds. 

button.  Par  ad, it  Lott,  book  riii.  t.  5 1 8. 

To  whom  the  nymphs  upon  their  lyres 
Tune  many  a curious  lay. 

And  with  their  most  melodious  quires 
Make  short  tbe  longest  day. 

Dray  hut.  The  Afusev'  Elysium.  Nympho!  1 . 

He  must  nut  flute  upon  his  watry  bier, 

Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 

Without  the  meed  of  eurae  melodious  tear. 

AltMvn.  Lyndas,  L 14. 

She  touch’d  him  with  her  harp,  and  rais'd  him  from  the  ground 
The  shaken  strings  melodiously  resound. 

Cowley.  The  Complaint. 

Chiron  mollifyM  his  cruel  mind 

With  art,  and  taught  his  warlike  hands  to  wind 

The  siItct  strings  of  his  meiodnnrt  lyre. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Art  of  Lent,  book  L 

The  feathered  songster*  on  the  trees  above, 

Attune  their  voices  to  the  uotes  of  love  : 

Note*  so  melodiously  distinct  and  clear, 

They  cliaxm  my  soul,  and  make  it  heav’n  to  hear. 

Fawkes.  Bramham  Park. 

O goddess  of  the  crystal  bow, 

That  dwell’st  the  golden  meads  among, 

Whose  streams  still  fair  in  memory  flow, 

Whose  murmurs  melodise  ray  song ! 

Longhorn.  Otic  to  the  Riser  Eden. 

MELOE,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  somewhat  moniltform, 
eleven-jointed,  straight,  the  second  joint  least ; palpi 
four,  unequal,  subclavatc  ; elytra  rounded  at  the  apex, 
much  shorter  than  the  abdomen,  with  the  suture  curved 
outwards  ; wings  none ; legs  elongate,  compressed ; 
tarsi  anterior  and  intermediate,  five -jointed,  posterior 
four-jointed ; body  oblong,  glabrous ; head  broad, 
indexed,  gibbous ; mandibles  straight ; labium  emargi- 


nate ; eyes  lateral,  oblong ; thorax  subquadrate,  gene-  MKLOP_ 
rally  narrower  than  the  head,  junctate  ; abdomen  oblong,  M^() 
soft,  composed  of  eight  jointa.  RIO, 

The  type  of  the  genus,  Af.  scabrosus . Marsham.  3f.  ra-  . , . 

riegatus , Leach,  in  Linntean  Transactions,  vol,  xi.  p.  37. 
pi.  vi.  fig.  1,  2.  The  insects  of  this  genus  inhabit  tem- 
perate regions ; about  twenty  species  are  known,  and 
of  that  number  four  occur  in  Britain  ; other  insects 
have  been  included  in  this  genus,  but  they  have  been 
recently  divided  under  tbe  name  Proscarab^us,  which 
see. 

MELOLONTHA,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  Coleop- 
terous insects. 

Generic  character.  Anlennte  ten-jointed  ; the  basal 
joint  elongate,  clavate,  pilose,  robust ; the  -second 
slender,  also  clavate,  and  shorter  than  the  third,  which 
is  of  similar  form,  the  remainder  in  the  male  forming  a 
bent,  elongate,  lamellated  capilulum ; tbe  joint  pre- 
ceding which,  or  the  fourth  from  the  base,  is  short, 
transverse,  with  a denticulation  within  ; palpi  with  the 
last  joint  oval,  rather  thickened  and  slightly  acuminated  ; 
dypeus  entire,  slightly  reflexed  ; thorax  convex,  with 
the  sides  rounded,  the  angles  acute ; sculellum  rounded  ; 
body  stout,  convex,  squamose  ; elytra  shorter  than  the 
abdomen,  the  apex  within  submucronate ; legs  slender ; 
tarsi  five-jointed,  moderate,  claws  simple,  with  a tooth 
at  the  base. 

Tvpe  of  the  genus,  Scarabttus  metolonlha,  Li  note  us. 
Donovan,  Britt.  Ins.  vol.  Yiii.  pi-  cclxiv.  fig.  2. 

The  insects  of  this  genus,  which  is  rather  extensive, 
though  two  only  are  indigenous,  are  very  injurious  to 
the  agriculturist  and  gardener,  both  in  their  larva  and 
perfect  stales  ; in  the  former  condition  they  devour  the 
tender  roots  of  plants,  bushes,  and  trees,  for  a period  of 
three  or  four  years  before  they  become  pupa,  passing 
the  intermediate  winters  in  a state  of  inaction ; in  dis- 
tricts where  they  abound,  whole  acres  of  arable  land  arc 
sometimes  destroyed,  the  turf  rising  up  as  if  cut  with  a 
turfing  knife,  and  the  soil  underneath  turned  into  a 
soft  mould  ; in  this  they  lay  in  a curved  position  on  their 
backs,  their  head  and  toil  being  uppermost,  the  rest  of 
the  body  buried  in  the  mould ; and  when  about  to 
change  they  spin  a smooth  case  in  which  they  become 
pup ee,  in  which  state  they  continue  till  the  following 
spring,  when  the  imago  is  produced,  but  does  not 
quit  its  retreat  for  a month  or  two ; when  its  destructive 
propensities  again  develope  themselves,  but  now  the 
leaves  and  tender  branches  of  trees  are  attacked. 

Hitherto  all  attempts  to  destroy  these  insects  have 
failed,  though  several  expedients  have  been  tried. 

MELON,  Fr.  melon  ; It.  melone ; Sp.  melon  ; Lat 
t nrlo ; Gr.  pf/\otr ; an  apple.  A kind  of  pompion  or 
cucumber  so  called  because  they  come  up  in  forme  of  a 
quince,  mali  colonci  effigie,  Plin.  book  xix.  cn.  v. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Cucumis  Mdo  of  Linna?u». 

We  remembre  the  fyshe  whicbe  we  ahulde  cato  in  Egj  pt  for 
nougbte  and  of  the  cucumbeT*  & melount,  lekrs,  onyouns  and 
garleke.  Bible.  Anno  1551.  Numert,  ch.  xi. 

Take  cucumbers,  or  pumpkins,  and  set  them  (here  and  there) 
amongst  mutk  melons,  and  see  whether  the  melons  will  not  be  more 
winy  and  better  tasted. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  v.  see-  486. 

The  muse  might  tell  what  culture  will  entice 
The  ripen’d  melon,  to  perfume  eweb  mouth. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  book  iv.  1.497. 

MELONIS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  fossil  Ctphalo- 
podous  Mollusc  a. 

Generic  character.  Shell  subsphcricnl,  multilocular. 
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MELO  with  a central  spire ; whorls  contiguous,  enveloping, 
NIS.  tuniciform;  cells  narrow,  numerous  ; septa  imperforate. 
MELOS  TyP*  ^ie  ff?nus*  Nautilus  pompiloide*,  Fichte), 
. Test.  Microp.  pi.  ii.  fig.  a — c.  Found  in  a fossil  state 

in  Tuacany. 

MELOPHAGUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Homalop- 
terous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  very  short,  setigerous, 
placed  in  a cavity  before  the  eyes ; labrum  long  and 
slender,  incurved,  receiving  the  tongue,  which  is  as 
long  os  the  labrum  and  slender;  eyes  small,  lateral, 
linear  ; ocelli  wanting  ; wings  none  ; legs  short,  robust ; 
tarsi  five-jointed,  with  recurved,  short,  unidaclile  claws. 


Type  of  the  genus,  Hippohosea  ovina,  Linnaeus.  MKLO- 
Lcach,  Wernerian  Transactions  for  lbl7,  pi.  xxvi.  PHAGU& 
fig.  14,  15.  Ouc  species  only,  which  lives  on  the  coin-  j£v“  q 
mon  sheep,  and  occurs  in  Britain.  v 

MELOTHRIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monoecia , order  Monadelphia,  natural  order  Cucurbi- 
tacfcc.  Generic  character : male  flower,  calyx  five- 
toothed  ; corolla  bell-shaped ; filaments  three : female 
flower,  one  style  ; stigmas  three ; berry  three-celled, 
many-seeded. 

Two  species,  M.  pendula,  native  of  North  America, 
and  M.faetida,  native  of  Guiuea. 


MELOS. 


Mil®. 


Position. 


Melos. 

Milo. 

IXyinnea 

aila-tee. 


Produc- 

tions. 


Ant'unilo 

lUmomiio. 


Volcanic. 


MELOS,  (if  M»yXo»,  Straho,  x.  5.  1.)  an  Island  of  the 
Cretan  Sea,  improperly  included  by  some  writers  in  the 
number  of  the  Cyclades,  is  distant,  says  Strabo,  from 
the  Scyllsan  Promontory  (the  Eastern  extremity  of 
Peloponnesus)  700  stadii,  (about  B7  miles,)  and  almost 
as  many  from  the  Dictynnsum,  (near  the  Northern- 
most headland  in  Crete.)  It  was  also  culled  Byblis, 
Zephyria,  Mimallis,  Siphis,  and  Acytus,  (Plin.  iv.  23.) 
and  considered  as  one  of  the  Sporades,  a term  which 
comprehended  all  the  South-Eastern  Islands  not  within 
the  compass  of  the  Cyclades.  It  is  the  first  Island 
usually  reached  by  ships  on  entering  the  Archipelago, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  much  employed  as  pilots.  It  is 
about  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  position,  as 
accurately  determined  by  Captain  Gaultier,  (Conna»- 
tance  det  Terns,  1822,  1823,)  is  as  follows:  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  36°  30"  North.  24°  13'  41"  East  of 

Greeuwich.  Mount  St.  Elias,  the  highest  point  in  the 
Island,  36°  40»  27'*  North,  24°  W 23"  East.  Among 
the  Greeks  it  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  Milo  being 
merely  the  Italian  mode  of  spelling  Melos,  as  now  pro- 
nounced, the  final  consonant  being  generally  dropped. 
The  Turks  call  it  Degirmen-lik  Add-si,  ie.  Mill-island, 
having  been  told  by  ignorant  Greeks  that  its  name  is 
Mylo,  (pv\ot,)  a mill,  or  millstone.  Its  most  remark- 
able minerals,  alum,  sulphur,  saponaceous  earth,  as  well 
as  its  peculiar  form,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
Ancients.  (Plinii  Nat.  Hist,  xxxv.  52.  50.  19.)  Pliny 
observes  (iv.  23.)  that  it  is  the  roundest  of  all  the 
Islands.  It  has,  in  feet,  the  shape  of  an  irregular  crescent 
embracing  a large  and  excellent  harbour,  near  to  the 
entrance  of  which  there  is  an  islet  called  Anti-Milo, 
(y  'A^t/^ijXov,  Melet.  iii.  24.)  formed  by  a single  rock, 
the  summit  of  which  is  in  86°  47'  42*  North,  23°  56' 
42"  East  This  islet,  which  is  inhabited  only  by 
shepherds  and  their  flocks,  and  does  not  nppear  to  have 
been  noticed  by  the  Ancients,  appeared  to  M.  Olivier  to 
be  volcanic,  and  may  possibly  at  some  very  remote 
period  have  formed  one  of  the  peaks  of  a large  volcano, 
of  which  the  sunken  crater  is  now  the  harbour  already 
mentioned  ; for  not  only  the  minerals  named  above, 
but  almost  all  the  other  fossils  of  Melos,  mark  its  vol- 
canic origin,  and  the  identity  of  its  structure  with  that 
of  the  adjacent  isles  of  Polytcgos,  (y  IloXiW/o?.)  now 
called  Pelagusa,  (nr\s*yo£ffii,  Melet.*  iii.  23.)  and 

* Mrlctius  doe*  not  mention  Polino,  the  name  inmost  Maps.  The 
cunfuuon  in  the  oldi-r  Main  respecting  the  rnmea  ami  jio.ilion  uf 
tfve  smaller  Islands  of  the  ArchipeLago,  i»  such  a*  to  exceed  all  bslief. 
Of  this  fact,  Dapper's  Map,  by  no  meant  the  worst,  affords  tns  most 
disgraceful  evidence. 
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Cimolus,  (Argentiera,)  is  favourable  to  the  supposition 
that  they  were  all  originally  parts  of  the  same  mountain, 
rent  asunder  by  the  action  of  subterraneous  fires,  and 
the  irruption  of  the  Block  Sea,  through  the  Bosporus. 

Various  kinds  of  lava  and  pumice-stone  are  found  in  Minerals, 
many  parts  of  the  Island,  especially  in  the  low  lauds 
near  ils  centre,  which  form  a kind  of  isthmus  uniting 
the  South-Eastern  and  North-Western  divisions,  which 
are  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  district  opposite  to 
Cimolis  is  called  Poloni,  (Pollona,  a town  according  to 
Buondelmonti,  Insula  Archipel.  xxiii.  p.  83.)  perhaps 
from  Apollonoum,  (AiroXWetto*',)  a Temple  of  Apollo; 
and  in  going  thence  to  the  town  of  Melos,  every 
thing  which  we  saw,  says  M.  Olivier,  (Fey.  ii.  9.)  was 
volcanic.  Decomposed  porphyry,  white  earth,  like  that 
of  Cimolis,  grey  ponderous  lava,  fine-grained  iron-ore, 
and  ponderous  spar  mixed  with  red  earth,  were  the  soils 
and  minerals  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  Near  the 
declivity  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  on  the  South-Western  Mount  St, 
part  of  the  Island,  fine  gypsum  is  extracted  from  a Elis*, 
stratum  of  vegetable  earth  mixed  with  volcanic  ashes, 
pumice-stone,  and  puzzolana.  Mount  K&lamos,  about  Calamo. 
five  miles  South-South-West  of  the  town,  has  a conical 
summit,  a little  below  which  there  is  a rent  extending 
for  about  100  paces,  iu  a flat  rock  of  heavy,  ferruginous 
lava.  The  surface  is  here  covered  with  a saline  crust,  Sulphu- 
and  is  so  soft  that  those  who  venture  upon  it  often  Tv(nz* 
sink  mid-leg  deep.  Very  fetid  smoke  issues  from  crettee* 
various  crevices,  and,  on  digging,  the  heat  at  a foot  in 
depth  is  not  bearable.  On  removing  the  outer  crust, 
sulphur  is  found  sublimated  in  delicate  yellow  Rpiculs. 

Other  vents  arc  cased  with  a hard,  white  substance, 
similar  to  Cimolian  earth  impregnated  with  alum.  The 
smoke  from  these  orifices  is  so  strongly  charged  with 
sulphur  as  to  he  insupportable,  and  the  soil  near  them 
is  so  soft  and  yielding  as  to  render  venturing  upon  it 
hazardous.  Messrs.  Olivier  and  Bruguiere  both  sunk  at 
once,  and  thought  themselves  lost ; unfortunately,  the 
former  has  not  mentioned  the  depth  to  which  they  sunk  ; 
nor,  indeed,  has  he  marked  the  degree  of  heet  expe- 
rienced in  the  openings,  their  distance  from  the  sum- 
mit, or  from  the  culturable  land  below,  with  many 
other  circumstances  worth  recording.  The  summit  of 
the  hill,  which  is  of  no  great  height,  consists  of  a 
schistose  stratum  of  about  a toise  (6.4  feet)  in  thick- 
ness, which  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire. 

The  soil  near  the  spiracles  is,  at  the  depth  of  a few 
inches,  warm,  moist,  and  plastic,  like  the  Cimolian 
earth,  exhibiting,  like  it,  trnpp  still  separate  from 
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MELOS.  felspar,  and,  when  analyzed  by  Vnuquelin,  it  wm  found 
to  contain  in  100  parts  : silex  66.  nlumine  20,  oxide  of 
iron  1,  lime  4-,  muriate  of  soda  2,  water  6.  The  strata 
a little  lower  seem  to  indicate  that  the  latest  erup- 
tions took  place  at  a very  remote  period  ; and  the  lavas 
have  already  been  loner  in  a state  of  decomposition. 
The  road  from  the  town  of  Milo  to  Castro,  a village  on 
the  summit  of  a conical  hill  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, at  the  North-Western  extremity  of  the  Island,  passes 
over  rocks  of  basalt,  which  seem  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing off  in  fragments.  A light,  white  stone,  somewhat 
similar  to  pumice,  and  partially  vitrified,  occurs  to  the 
South- South-West  of  Castro,  and  near  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  there  arc  some  rocks  of  basalt.  The  plu- 
mose alum  and  warm  baths,  celebrated  by  the  Ancients, 
did  not  cxcape  their  notice.  At  the  distance  of  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  East  of  the  Town  of  Milo,  there 
are  large  banks  of  whitish  earth,  in  which  excavations 
have  been  frequently  made  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
Alum  alum.  At  the  loot  of  a steep  declivity  there  is  an  upen- 
ing  of  about  two  feet  square,  on  the  sides  of  which  there 
are  crystals  of  laminated  gypsum.  A slope,  down 
which  it  is  necessary  to  slide,  leads  to  the  grotto,  the 
heat  of  which  is  suffocating,  though  it  gradually 
becomes  more  spacious  and  lofty.  The  sides  consist  of 
a white,  friable,  and  strongly  aluminous  earth,  intrusted 
with  crystals  of  acicular  gypsum,  eight  or  nine  lines 
long,  ond  saline  lamina',  which  appear  like  llireuds  of 
finely  carded  cotton  glued  to  the  walls,  much  resembling 
asbestos,  and  containing  small  spiculse  of  alum  disposed 
in  various  directions,  which  appear  under  the  micro- 
scope. This  saline  crust  easily  breaks  into  fragments 
of  loose  filaments,  from  one  to  fifteen  lines  in  length  ; 
Plumose  and  this  is  what  the  Ancient*  called  plumote  alum. 

alum.  The  taste  of  these  filaments,  when  applied  to  the 

tongue,  is  a sufficient  test  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
crystals  of  gypsum.  The  travellers  remained  only  five 
minutes  in  the  grotto  on  account  of  the  heat,  which  rose 
to  3o°  (doubtless  of  Reaumur,  t.  e.  99  J of  Fahrenheit.) 
The  whole  tract  East  and  South  or  the  town  is  hot  at  a 
certain  depth,  and  abounds  in  caverns,  from  some  of 
which  smoke  issues,  and  others  contain  pools  of  a very 
salt  and  acrid  fluid ; alum,  moreover,  is  found  every 
■Warm  where,  sulphur  only  occasionally.  The  Lutril,  (Aoirr/m,) 
baths.  or  warm  baths,  ore  at  the  foot  of  a rising  ground  near 
the  high  road  leading  from  the  harbour  to  the  town, 
and  not  a furlong  from  the  beach.  Two  narrow,  ob- 
structed passages  lead  to  a large  chamber,  in  which 
there  is  a hot  bath,  strongly  impregnated  with  alum 
and  sea-salt,  with  crystals  of  which  combined  the  walls 
are  incrusted.  This  bath  was  formerly  much  frequented 
on  account  of  its  medical  virtues,  though  it  appears 
from  Pliny  (xxxi.  32.)  that  it  was  not  esteemed  in  his 
time.  It  has  of  late  years  been  neglected,  on  account 
of  the  unhenUhinc&s  of  the  Island. 

Ancient  Melos  has  likewise  some  remarkable  memorials  of  its 
^P***  ancient  prosperity.  At  about  a mile  and  a half  nearly 
North  of  the  Lutrii  or  ancient  baths,  there  arc  the 
remains  of  a staircase,  leading  down  into  a vestibule 
hewn  out  of  a grey,  porous,  half-vitrified  rock,  in  the 
aides  of  which  there  are  square  cavities  lined  with 
cement.  A passage  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  and  three 
feet  wide,  having  excavated  rooms  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  square  on  each  side,  terminates  in  a large  chamber 
communicating  by  a door  with  another  of  the  same 
aixe,  one  of  which  appear?  to  have  been  destined  for  the 
habitation  of  men,  and  the  other  for  their  cattle.  In 


descending  from  the  village  of  Castro  to  the  harbour,  MELOS 
there  are  extensive  rains  called  Clima  (Klimaka,  i.  e.  •— -s,— — ' 
the  ladder?)  by  the  present  Meliotes,  which  are  evi-  Clims,  or 
dently  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  Island.  Climaea. 
Fragments  of  the  walls,  ruins  of  Temples,  ami  an  enclo- 
sure of  high,  dry  walls,  so  substantially  built  as  to  be  in 
good  preservation,  and,  therefore,  probably  of  Cyclo- 
pean architecture,  mark  the  extent,  splendour,  and 
antiquity  of  this  city;  and  on  a natural  eminence  in  the 
centre,  there  is  a church,  the  walls  of  which  contain 
fragments  of  ancient  columns,  sculpture,  &c.  In  a hill 
of  white,  porous,  vitrified  stone,  separated  by  a deep 
ravine  from  the  site  of  these  ruins,  are  the  catacombs  of 
their  former  inhabitants.  They  are  like  those  of  Catacombs. 
Alexandria,  though  on  a smaller  scale;  but  it  is  on  the 
declivity  of  the  opposite  hill,  and  especially  on  its  sum- 
mit, in  a place  called  Trypeti,  (T/Jimjri;,  t.  e.  perforated,) 
that  the  number,  proximity,  and  convenience  of  these 
catacombs  is  most  observable.  The  hill  itself  being 
wholly  unproductive,  was  pcculariy  fitted  fur  such  a 
purpose.  The  chambers  are  usually  nearly  thirty  fret 
long,  and  contain  seven  sarcophagi.  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, which  the  French  Naturalists  could  not  decipher, 
were  in  some  places  visible ; and  some  of  the  chambers 
had  been  converted  into  cisterns  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. Vases,  lamps,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  arc 
often  found  in  these  sepulchres,  and  in  those  of  Cimolis. 

During  some  very  extensive  excavations  made  by  The  Venus 
Baron  von  Haller  in  1812,  the  remains  of  a Theatre  of  Mvkw. 
were  traced,  from  the  area  of  which  was  dug  up  a 
Statue  of  Venus,  now  in  the  Music  Royalt  tt  Anti- 
quith  at  Paris.  The  arms  are  wanting,  but  Mr. 

Millingcn,  who  has  given  a pinto  of  it,  says,  that  it 
is  an  admirable  imitation  of  Nature,  distinguished  by 
grandeur  of  form  and  dignity  of  expression.  (Millingen, 

Ancient  unedilttl  Monument*,  London,  1826 ; Quatremer 
de  Quincy,  Sur  une  Statue  Antique  de  Venus,  Paris, 

1821  ; M.  lc  Comte  de  Clarac,  Id.  Paris,  1821.) 

History  confirms  the  conjectures  suggested  by  these  Ifistxy. 
monuments  respecting  the  former  wealth  and  populous- 
ness of  the  Island.  It  was  colonized  at  a very  early 
period  by  the  Phoenicians,  (Steph.  Byxaut.  M$\o*,) 
one  of  the  most  civilized  of  the  ancient  nations.  Those 
colonists  were  either  driven  out  or  sulxlued  by  a part  of 
the  exiles  from  Amyclse,  {Canon.  Narrat.  xxxvi.  in  Gale, 

Htsl.  Poet.  Script .)  who  had  themselves  been  expelled 
by  the  Heraclidse,  al*out  8.  c.  1116  ; but  the  descend- 
ants of  those  Laconians  were  themselves,  seven  hundred 
years  afterwards,  (Thucyd.  v.  112.)  subjugated  by  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  Athenians;  who,  to  avenge 
themselves  for  tlieir  want  of  success  in  a previous  uttack, 
put  all  the  males  to  death,  enslaved  the  women  and 
children,  and  established  500  of  their  own  Countrymen 
in  the  Island,  (a.  c.  416.)  The  Melians,  however, 
were  restored  by  Lysandcr,  at  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.  (Plutarch  in  Fitd  Lysandri.)  In  subse- 
quent times  this  Island  experienced  the  same  fulc  as 
the  rest  of  the  Archipelago,  and  formed  successively  a 
part  of  the  Macedonian,  Roman,  and  Greek  Empire*. 

Ill  the  beginning  of  the  XIII th  century,  it  was  united 
to  the  Duchy  of  Naxia  by  Marco  Sanudo,  first  Duke  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  as  a part  of  (hat  Principality,  was 
made  tributary  to  the  Othman  Empire,  by  Khaim-d- 
din  Barba-rossa  in  1537.  (Hammer,  Gesch.  des  Osm. 

Reich*,  iii.  192.)  The  fertility  of  its  soil,  its  excellent 
wine  and  fruits,  and. its  incomparable  kids,  (Jul.  Pollux, 

O nomast.  vi.  Id.)  are  celebrated  by  the  Ancients,  and 
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MELOS,  among  the  Moderns,  M.  Olivier  warmly  commends  the 
> i— ^ — j good  fare  of  the  hospitable  Monks  in  the  Convent  of 
Sta.  Marina  ; (ii.  9.)  but  great  part  of  the  Island  is  now 
Unb«fthhi-  nearly  a desert,  as  all  the  lower  tracts  are  so  unhealthy, 
om  that  on  entering  the  town  of  Milo  the  stranger  is  asto- 
nished by  the  bloated  and  cadaverous  appearance  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  mountainous  districts,  on  the  contrary, 
are  perfectly  healthy,  as  was  manifested  by  the  ruddy 
faces  of  the  Caloyers  (KaX^/ai)  of  Sta.  Marina,  and  the 
many  octogenarians  of  Castro,  where  the  French  travel- 
lers saw  one  hale,  hearty  veteran  102  years  old. 

Town  of  The  town  of  Milo  is  in  a fertile  plain,  about  two  miles 
Milo.  wide,  and  lying  between  the  Eastern  hills  and  the  har- 
bour. In  Tournefort’ s time  it  appeared  well-built,  aud 
contained  nearly  5000  inhabitants,  but  the  iucrediblo 
filth  of  its  streets,  ( Voy . i.  1 47.)  the  want  of  good  water, 
the  adjoining  salt-pans  and  marshes,  and  the  pestilential, 
sulphureous  vapours,  so  common  in  that  part  of  the 
Present  Island,  had  already  rendered  it  very  insalubrious.  When 
state.  Olivier  was  there,  in  1794,  it  was  almost  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins ; and  nothing  but  the  bare  walls,  with 
some  shreds  of  the  plaster,  remained  to  mark  “the 
pretty  Church  of  French  Cupuchins,”  which  hod  been 
rebuilt  a short  time  before  Tournefort  visited  the  Island 
in  1700.  The  Meliote.s  were  then,  as  of  late  years, 
treated  with  lenience  by  the  Turks ; the  K4di  was  the 
only  resident  Mnsuitnnn,  and  the  local  government  was 
in  the  hands  of  a VaTvddah,  usually  a Greek,  and  three 
Epitropi,  (’EwiVpojro*,)  chosen  annually,  and  styled 
Primati,  (U/m/iatoj,)  or  Vecchiardi  when  out  of  office. 
The  duties  and  customs  collected  by  these  officers,  then 
amounted  to  5000  crowns,  (piastres,)  aud  the  capita- 
tion-tax paid  to  the  Kapud&n  P&shit,  produced  the  same 
sum.  Tiie  whole,  therefore,  amounted  to  10,000  piastres, 
(£1375,)  besides  presents,  avatiias,  &c.  There  were 
then  eighteen  Parishes,  forming  the  Diocese  of  the 
Greek  Bishop,  and  thirteen  Monasteries,  of  which  Sta. 
Marina  ('Ayio  MapSvij)  was  then,  as  now,  the  finest  in 
the  Island.  Its  excellent  wine,  clear  and  copious  stream 
of  water,  groves  of  oranges,  lemons,  aud  citrons,  and 
neighbouring  heights,  clothed  w ith  Icntiscs  ami  arbutuses, 
are  praised  by  Tournefort  as  well  as  by  Olivier.  Cotton 
is  one  of  the  principal  productions  of  Melos,  and  it  is 
Iroa.  said  to  have  large  veins  of  iron-ore  ne-ar  the  harbour  of 
Iron  St.  John,  (o  dyioi  to  the  South 

Plant*.  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  Of  the  rare  plants  which  Tmir- 
nefort  found  in  Melos,  none  struck  him  more  than  the 
Steevidha  (EToi/Jtjfln,  or  Siviflfk) of  the  Greeks,  i.  t.  the 
thorny  Poferivm  of  Linnaeus,  so  common  a shrub  on 
the  shores  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  still 
preserves  the  name  (Eto iftrf)  under  which  it  is  noticed  by 
Dioscorides  (ir.  12.)  and  Galen.  ( De  Antid . i.  p.  426.) 
It  is  burned  like  the  dry  grass  in  the  American  prairies, 
for  the  purpose  of  manuring  the  soil.  Among  the 
luxuries  of  Melos,  especially  by  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  keep  a rigid  Lent,  its  excellent  shell-fish  will 
not  be  overlooked.  Its  oysters  and  sea-urchins  (ecAini) 
are  praised  by  Tournefort ; but  its  red  oysters,  ( Vailapo - 
ifotfl,  i.  e.  ass  foot,)  he  adds,  are  salt  and  leathery  ; its 
limpets,  ((Eil  de  Done,  i.  e.  Patelle  »eu  Leptu ,)  on  the 
contrary,  are  delicious  and  larger  than  those  of  Pro- 
Castio  vcncc.  (p.  169.)  The  village  of  Castro,  called  Sifoura 

Sifsjur*.  by  the  Provencal  seamen,  from  a similar  town  in  their 

own  country,  is  like  an  eagle’s  ne?t  perched  on  the 
summit  of  a basaltic  mountain,  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  steepness  and  filth  of  its  stair-like  street. 

Of  the  rocks  and  rocky  islets  in  the  neighbourhocKl 


of  Melos  are  the  two  cabled  Acrarin.  (*Acp«/M«*,)  at  the  MELOS, 
entrance  of  the  harbour;  Antiinclos,  or  Rcmrimilo,  wy*-' 
(4E/tij/iop*j\or,)  Ndrth-West  of  il,  mentioned  above  ; the  Ni-ighbour- 
Prasonesia,  (npatrotnjcui,  Green  Islands,)  a little  to  the  ingiodu. 
West  of  the  S.  Pet  in  its,  (Hcrro-ea*,  Fowl  Island,)  to 
the  South-East  ; Annanla,  or  Annuities,  (’A w'aw’o.)  at 
a much  greater  distance  to  the  South-West.  (Melet.  iii. 

24.)  Immediately  to  the  North-East  of  Melos  are  the 
Islands  of  Cimolus  and  Polyutgtw,  considerably  larger  Cimotu*; 
than  the  islets  last  named.  The  former,  (KV/toXet.)  Ar^ntwra. 
called  Argcnlicra  by  the  Genoese  and  Venetians,  but 
still  retaining  its  ancient  name  among  the  Greeks,  has 
a good  harbour  for  small-cruft  in  36s  49' 20"  North, 

24°  S3'  32"  East,  opposite  to  the  latter,  called  Polina,  or 
Burnt  Island,  in  modern  Maps.  It  is  about  18  miles 
in  circumference,  and  has  always  been  considered  as  a Miami*, 
dependency  on  Melos.  A rock  of  red  porphyry  appears 
to  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  Island  ; near  the  town 
on  its  Southern  side,  there  are  masses  of  softer  porphyry 
of  different  shades  of  green  ; and  the  same  rock,  of  a 
white  or  reddish  colour,  is  found  a little  further  on.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  whole  country  is  extremely  arid  and 
barren.  The  Northern  and  Western  tracts  bear  evident 
marks  of  violent  volcanic  action,  and  disjointed  fragments 
of  rock,  mixed  with  large  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes, 
occur  every  where.  The  Southern  and  Eastern  parts 
have  been  changed  only  by  a gradual  and  imperceptible 
agency  of  subterraneous  fires.  There  the  same  rock  ap- 
pears in  large  masses,  even  where  visible  to  a considerable 
depth.  When  entire  it  is  hard,  and  takes  a fine  polish,  Cmolun 
and  has  generally  a beautiful  red  colour.  It  can  easily  eurth. 
be  traced  in  every  slate  of  decomposition  till  it  forms 
the  Cimolian  earth  bo  much  extolled  by  the  Ancients, 
and  still  much  used,  instead  of  soap,  by  the  natives  and 
the  Levantine  sailors.  That  which  is  extracted  from 
the  bottom  of  the  harbour  is  more  free  from  extraneous 
substances,  and  therefore  dissolves  in  water  more 
readily.  It  is  white  and  chalky,"  the  purplish  kind, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  (Nat.  Hitt.  xxxv.  57.)  not  being 
now  found.  (Tournefort,  Voy.  i.  144.)  Its  solution  is 
often  greyish,  probably  from  occasional  spicule  of 
black  schorl  not  decomposed.  (Olivier,  ii.  8.)  Accord- 
ing to  Vauquelin’s  analysis  its  component  parts  are 
silex  79,  alumine  5,  lime  4,  muriate  of  soda  2,  water  10. 

That  extracted  from  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  contained 
6S  parts  of  silex,  20  of  atuminc,  5 of  muriate  of  soda, 
and  7 of  water,  without  any  lime;  so  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  a compound  of  flint  and  alumine.f  The  Antiquitiw. 
site  of  the  ancient  Capital  can  still  be  traced  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  Island.  It  is  principally  indicated 
by  deep  trenches  and  ancient  catacombs  similar  to  those 
of  Melos,  but  less  extensive.  Artificial  caverns,  chan- 
nels cut  through  the  lava  for  the  passage  of  boats,  and 
innumerable  fragments  of  brick  and  pottery,  are  evi- 
dences of  the  ancient  industry  and  prosperity  of  the 
islanders.  Their  numbers  arc  estimated  by  M.  Olivier 
at  only  200  souls,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  pay 
the  khardj  (capitation  lax)  and'srA'df  (tithe)  demanded 
by  the  Turks,  which  amounted  in  1794  to  only  1600 
piastres.  (£133.)  In  1700  (Tournefort,  i.  143.)  the 
Kimdiotes  paid  1000  piastres  on  account  of  those 
charges,  (cc0ciXuio»%  cc$m  Wurutop,  or  more  commouly 
■%ap<n£t  and  ec  carat,  or  huarifii,)  and  400  as  gratuities 
to  the  officers  of  the  Kapudau  Pasha ; but  1450  piastres 

• CrrU*if*e  rura  Cimafi.  Ovid.  *ii. 

f Fide  Cimolits,  a/tie. 
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METROS,  were  then  worth  upwards  of  £190.  At  that  lime  they 
vvkvt  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  bell*  in  their  churches,  an  in- 
, M ^ . dulgencc  rarely  granted  by  the  Turk*.  In  the  earlier 
part  and  middle  of  the  XVIIlh  century,  the  Archi- 
Cursair*.  pelago  was  filled  with  Christian  corsairs,  for  the  most 
part  French,  (Tournefort,  i.  Ill,  142.  149.  151.)  who 
made  this  and  the  adjacent  Islands  their  ordinary  ren- 
dezvous. Though  their  plunder  contributed  to  enrich 
(lie  islanders  whom  they  protected  against  the  Turks, 
their  dissolute  habits  occasioned  that  almost  universal 
licentiousness  among  the  women,  for  which  they  are 
Silver  still  notorious.  The  principal  silver  mines,  from  which 

roinr*.  the  name  of  Argenticra  is  derived,  were  opposite  to 

Poldtit,  ('AtoXVwi'cio*' ?)  on  the  coast  of  Melos;  re- 
mains of  the  forges  and  workshops  were  still  visible  in 
1700  ; but  iu  1791  the  inhabitants  either  did  not  know* 
or  would  not  point  out  the  spot.  (Olivier,  i.  8.)  Ciino- 
lus,  or  Cimolis,  (KtfurXlt,)  was  also  called  Echinussa, 
which  Tournefort  (i.  142.)  translates  L'itU  auz  Vipert *, 


but  none,  he  adds,  are  now  to  be  found  there  : the  neigh-  MKLOS. 
bmiring  Island  of  Folino,  (anciently  Polya‘gus1)  in  — 

36?  46'  1 0"  North  and  24° 39' 6"  East,  is,  however,  said  MEMBER, 
by  the  kimoiiotes  to  abound  with  them,  so  much  so  as 
to  render  it  dangerous  to  pasture  flocks  there.  Y et  p^^*u** 
they  allow  that  the  wild  goats  set  these  venomous  rep- 
tiles at  defiance.  M.  Olivier,  who  seems  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  ancieut  name  of  the  Island,  went 
all  over  it  in  quest  of  those  animals,  but  could  get  only 
a distant  sight  of  a few,  which  he  conjectured  to  be  the 
Argali,  (Oris  Ammon,)  the  Musmon  or  Musimon  of  the 
Ancients,  (Plin.  Nat.  Hint.  viii.  75.)  and  he  found  a 
new  species  of  serpent,  ( Boa  Turcica,)  but  saw  no 
vipers. 

See  the  authorities  for  the  Cyclades,  and  Bondcl- 
montii  Imularum  Archipelagi  Liber,  a Lud.  dr  Sinner, 

Lips.  1924,  Svo.  ; Plutarchi  Viter ; Geographi  Minor r»  a 
Hudson  ; Hammer,  Geschichtr  dn  Orman iscJien  Rcichs ; 

Julius  Pollux,  Onomatlicon ; Sonnini,  Travels  in  Turkey. 


MELT,  r.  *1  A.  S.  melt-an t miUan , myllan  ; 
Me'lter,  f D.  schmclten  ; Ger.  schmellzen  ; Sw. 

Me'ltino,  \tmtcUas  ; funder r,  liquejicri,  to  li- 

Me'ltinoly,  I quefy  or  dissolve. 

Me'ltino.yesb.  ) To  liquefy  or  dissolve ; to  reduce 
to  a liquid  or  fluid  state;  met.  to  lessen,  to  diminish,  to 
relax,  the  harshness  or  rigour;  to  soften,  to  mollify,  to 
entender. 


A«  wey  may  seo  a water 

Icyklcs  in  eve»ynge*.  thurgh  beta  of  f'e  Bonne 
Alette}  in  a mynt  while  to  my*t  and  to  water. 

P»eri  Piouhman.  Vision,  p.  331. 

■ Icharua 

That  flfwn  so  hie,  that  the  beta 
Ilia  wvng*  molt,’. 

Chaucer.  The  Haute  of  Fame,  book  ill.  p.  353. 
This  pamiare,  that  uigh  mo/I  for  wo  and  routb, 

Full  often  Bayed,  “ Alas,  what  may  this  be  ?" 

Id,  TroUus  amd  Crtoeide,  book  i.  p.  232. 

■ ■ ■ And  if  he  take  his  flight 
To  highc,  all  sodenliche  he  might 
Make  it  to  mette  with  the  lannr. 

G sneer.  Com/.  Am.  book  hr.  p.  192. 
Had  ben  my  heart  of  flint,  it  must  hsue  melted  tho ; 

Fur  in  my  life  1 newer  saw  a man  so  full  of  wo. 

Surrey.  Complaint  of  a dying  Loner,  SfC. 
k bane  made  the  a calCe  of  molte  metal,  k haue  wunkipped  it 
Bible,  Anno  1551.  Exodus,  eh.  mii. 
The  mciter  mtlteth  in  vsyne,  for  tbs  cue  11  is  not  taken  sways 
from  them.  Id.  Jeremyr,  eh.  ri, 

Her  tears  falling  into  th*  water,  one  might  hare  thought  she 
began  melting  ty  to  be  rodsmorphoscd  to  the  running  rirsr. 

Sidney.  Arcadia. 

Long  thus  he  liv'd,  slumbring  in  sweet  delight 
Free  from  sad  caro  ami  fickle  worlds  annoy 
Bathing  in  liquid  ioyes  his  melted  sprite. 

Spenser.  Bntttmia's  Ida,  can.  6. 
Thou  mciter  of  strong  minds,  dar'at  thou  presume 
To  smother  all  hi*  triumphs,  with  thy  vanities, 

And  ly*  him  like  a slave,  to  thy  proud  beauties? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Falte  One,  act  ii.  M.  3. 


What  was  the  mule  in  Plutarch,  after  his  lying  down  in  the 
water,  troubled  with  the  melting  of  that  burdcu  of  salt  which  h« 
carry  ed. 

Hall.  If'jrh,  ml.  lit.  fol.  21.  Christian  Moderation,  book  i. 
sec.  12. 

See:.t  thou  the  Clialikan  tjTant  beset  with  the  vacml  bowles  of 
Jerufulem,  the  late  spoil*  of  God’*  temple;  and  (in  contempt  of 


their  owner)  drowsing  healths  to  his  qnesnes,  concubines,  pecre** 
singing  amidst  his  cups  triumphant  carols  of  praiss  to  his  molten 
and  carved  guda  ? 

Halt.  I Hr  At,  sol.  L fol  76.  He weoi  upon  Earth, tec.  15. 

Give  me,  O thou  Father  of  compassion,  such  a tenderness  and 
me/ttngneu  of  heart,  that  I may  be  deeply  affected  with  all  the 
miseries  and  calamities,  outward  or  inward,  of  my  brethren,  and 
diligently  employ  all  ray  abilities  for  their  succour  and  relief. 

Whole  Hat y of  Man.  Collection  for  Charily,  p.  390. 

- By  this  law  five  ]<er  cent,  gain  on  all  our  milled  money  will  be 
given  to  be  thared  between  the  possessor  and  the  me/ter  of  our 
milk'd  money,  out  of  the  honest  creditor  and  landlord'*  pocket. 

Locke.  On  Lowering  Interest,  8fe. 

Nothing  could  haro  been  spoke  more  gently,  and  yet  more 
forcibly,  to  melt  him  down  into  a penitential  sorrow  for,  and  an 
abhorrence  of  those  two  foul  deviations  from  the  law  of  God. 

South.  Sermont,  vol.  tii.  p.  153. 

The  charming  me/ter  of  his  purse. 

I Jo  yd.  A Familiar  Epistle  to  a Friend. 
Then  all  the  pleading  scene*  of  life  appear, 

The  charms  of  kindred  and  relation*  dear, 

Tho  smiling  offspring,  love’s  far  better  part, 

And  all  the  social  meltings  of  the  heart. 

Hamilton.  7k  a Young  Lady. 

MELYRIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennas  eleven-jointed,  with 
the  second  and  third  joints  subcylindric,  the  latter  elon- 
gate, the  fourth  and  following  turbinated,  or  conic; 
mandibles  emarginate;  maxilla  bifid ; maxillary  palpi 
suhfilifbrtn,  nearly  as  large  as  the  labiul,  short ; head 
ovate,  retractile  as  far  as  the  eyes  into  the  thorax,  and 
very  much  indexed  ; thurax  subtrnpeziform,  ruthcr  flat, 
narrowed  in  front ; body  oval ; tarsi  pentamerous,  with 
the  penultimate  joint  simple,  the  apex  furnished  with 
unidactile  claws. 

Type  of  the  genus  M.  viridis,  Fubrieius;  Olivier, 
Ent.  vol.  ii.  pi.  i.  fig.  1.  AH  the  species  inhabit  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

ME'MRER,  \ Fr.  membre;  It.  membro ; Sp. 

Me'aireisuip.  J miembro;  Lat.  membrttm.  Of  un- 
known Etymology, 

A limb;  a piece,  part,  or  portion  of  a whole  frame,  or 
body  ; an  individual  of  a collected  body. 

. — ■ Suave  hii  Irte  honge 

Bt  hoc  m'mbrcs  an  hey,  iu  pines  wcl  strange. 

Ii.  Gloucester,  p.  511. 
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MEM 

MEMBER.  But  Lille  £at  court*  com  to,  of  wliilk  he  is  membre  cable. 

R,  Hrunrte,  p.  130. 

MEMBRA-  For  it  spedith  to  the*  that  ogn  of  thi  mnnkru  pevische  than  that 
SIS.  al  thi  bodi  go  in  to  hell*.  H'wtif.  Matthew,  ch.  v. 

' "-_v— ' Better  it  is  for  Un-e  that  one  of  thy  membres  perishe  then  that 
thy  whole  body  should**  be  cast  into  hcl. 

Bible,  .Inno  1551. 

For  all  reason  woldc  this,, 

That  mto  him,  which*?  the  head  is, 

The  members  buxom  shall  hour. 

Gower.  Com/,  Am.  Prologue,  p.  8. 

The  idhcr  shape. 

If  shape  it  might  be  call'd,  that  shape  had  none, 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint  or  limb. 

Mi/ tom.  I\iruihte  Last,  book  ii.  L 6GS. 

Is  there 

Erer  a good  heart  1st  or  a member-perctr  or  a 
Small-gut  man  left  in  the  tinro,  onsmer 
Me  that  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Lore’s  Pilgrimage,  act  »v.  SC.  1. 
But  O,  that  man,  whose  mystick  obligation 
Of  mutual  membership  doth  them  invite 
To  careful  tenderness,  and  free  compassion  ; 

With  such  confederate  teal,  and  stout  delight 
Would  help  their  brethereo  up  the  heov’nly  hill 
As  these  contrive  to  plunge  them  deep  in  hell ! 

Beaumont.  Psyche , can.  1 0.  st-  278. 
Faint  sweats  all  down  their  mighty  members  run  ; 

Vast  bulks,  which  little  souls  hut  ill  supply. 

Dry  den.  Annas  Mirubilis. 

No  advantages  from  external  church  membe-  ship,  or  profession  of 
the  true  religion,  can  of  themselves  give  a man  confidence  toward* 
God.  South.  Sermons,  vo!  ii.  p.  402. 

The  representative  is  so  far  dt|Ksdrsl  upon  the  cunstituent,  ami 
political  importance  upon  public  far  our.  that  a member  of  parlia- 
ment cannot  moic  effectually  recummmd  himself  to  eminence  and 
advancement  in  the  state,  than  by  contriving  and  patronising  laws 
of  public  utility. 

/Wry.  Moral  Philosophy,  v©L  ii.  ch.  TH.  p.  203. 
ME'MBRANE,  \ Fr.  membrane;  Lot.,  It.,  and 
Memdrana'ceous,  ( Sp.  metnbrana ; so  named  be- 
Membra'neous,  ( cause  it  covers  the  rntmim.  Cot- 
Me'mbranous.  ) grave  calls  it 
The  upmast  thin  skin  of  any  thing;  also  the  pill  or 
pilling  between  the  bark  and  the  tree. 

The  skin  is  a membrane  of  all  the  rest  the  most  largo  and  thick, 
formed  of  the  mixture  ot  seed  and  blood  ; the  covering  and  orna- 
ment of  parts  that  are  under  it 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  can.  2.  note  13. 

22.  The  heart,  stomach,  guts,  sanguineous,  and  other  membra, 
neons  vessels,  are  now,  all  acknowledge  to  be  muscular. 

Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  v.  sec.  22.  fol.  20. 
Consider  its  variety,  suited  to  various  fowls,  some  membranaceous, 
agreeable  to  the  frugnroroua  or  carnivorous  kind. 

Derham.  Physico- Theology,  book  vii  ch.  iL 
They  easily,  by  their  saline  pungency,  ofleud  the  tender  ureters 
and  otrn.iraffotfi  bladders  of  those,  that  are  troubled  with  the  stone 
or  strangury. 

Regie.  Works,  vuL  ii.  p.  192.  The  Usefulness  of  Sutural  Phi- 
losophy. 

MEMBRASIS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Homoplerovt 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennas  with  the  two  basal 
joints  thickened,  subequul,  cylindric,  the  terminal  one 
long.ovate,  conic  at  the  base,  gradually  terminating  in  a 
slender,  elongate  seta ; forehead  produced  into  an  ob- 
tuse rostrum  or  dilated  horn,  abruptly  distinct  from  the 
lower  base  of  the  clypeus,  and  forming  with  it  ati  acute 
angle  ; body  not  depressed,  generally  higher  than  broad, 
compressed  on  the  sides,  with  the  back  elevated  or 
gibbous  ; head  trigonal,  somewhat  nutant ; thorax 
gibbous,  produced  behind  into  a subulalcd  scutellum, 


anteriorly,  and  sometimes  on  both  sides,  dilated ; elytra  MEMBRA- 
nervose,  generally  semihyalinc  ; tibice  compressed,  the  Sp- 
angles or  carina:  denticulated.  MEMORY 

Type  of  the  genus  Cent,  cornutu*.  Fabricius  ; Pan-  . _J_  ^ —|  . 
zer,  Fauna  Germ.  fas.  50.  fig.  19.  Many  species,  several 
of  them  remarkable  for  their  grotesque  forms ; chiefly 
natives  of  wnrm  climates  : one  found  in  Britain. 

MKMECYLON,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Octandria,  order  Monogynia , natural  order  On  agree. 

Generic  character  : calyx  superior,  deeply  striated,  mar- 
gin entire;  corolla  of  one  petal;  anthers  inserted  in 
the  side  of  the  apex  of  the  filament ; berry  crowned 
with  the  cylindrical  calyx. 

Four  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

ME'MORY,  Fr.  memoire ; Lat.,  It.,  and 

Mbmo'ir,  Sp.  tnemoria  ; Mentor,  from 

Memorable,  memini,  pret  of  the  obsolete  nw- 

Meliorative,  neo,  or  meno;  and  meno  from 

Memorial,  adj.  I the  Gr.  pinto ; manev,  to  stay 
Memo'kjal,  n.  Tor  remain.  The  contract  prate. 
Memorialist,  from  the  idea  of  Haying  or  re* 

M f/morize,  maining,  is  excellently  well  trans- 

Mbuora'ndum,  ferred  (says  Lennep)  to  the 

Meme'nto.  faculty  erf*  the  mind,  hence  called 

memory ; in  which  things  remain  securely  preserved ; 
and  Locke  calls  memory,  The  store- house  of  our  ideas. 

It  would  perhaps  be  more  proper  and  discriminating  to 
call  the  mind  itself  (met.)  the  store-house  of  ideas  re- 
ceived into  it ; that  in  which  such  ideas  remain : and 
memory,  that  faculty  which  brings  forward  or  recalls 
such  ideas  as  remain  so  stored  or  preserved.  It  is  also 
applied,  generally,  to 

The  keeping,  preserving,  retaining  in  mind  ; recol- 
lection, remembrance. 

Also  (as  in  Spenser)  acts  or  ceremonies  in  remem- 
brance of. 

And  hodklest  mercy  on  that  nun  fur  memento  sake. 

Piers  Plouhman.  piston,  p.  103. 

For  knightly  pite  and  memoriell 
Of  faixr  t'nawrule,  a guild  gun  lie  take, 

A purse  of  gold  anil  many  a guic  iewelL 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Creteide. 

O Salomon,  richest  of  all  richesse, 

Fulfilled  of  sapience  and  worldly  glorie, 

Ful  worthy  ben  thy  wotdea  to  mentor te 
To  every  wight  that  wit  and  reason  can. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tak,  v.  10117, 

Sometime  I drew  into  memoire, 
llowe  torowe  maie  not  eurr  last. 

Gower.  Corn/.  Am.  book  vi.  pi  102. 

As  I fynde  in  s boko  compiled 
To  this  outer*  an  aide  histone. 

The  wlucbe  cutnth  aowe  to  my  memoire. 

Id.  it.  book  vL  p.  194. 

HU  body®  might  well  be  thrvr. 

But  as  of  thought  and  mrmorie 
His  herte  was  m jHiigsturic. 

Id.  Ib.  book  L p.  30.  ’ l 

And  so  records  I my  lesson 
And  write  in  my  memonall, 

What  1 to  hir  telle  shall 
Right  all  the  matter  of  my  tale. 

Id.  Ib.  book  iv.  p.  99. 

Then  that  it  is  ondye  a sygne  memorial/,  sad  token  of  Christ e* 
death  and  pawion- 

S*r  Thomas  More.  Horbes,  fob  526.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Con- 
futation ef  Tyndall. 

B iud.  Why  Sir  John,  my  face  does  yon  no  hsrme. 

Falk.  No  lie  be  sworn®  : 1 make  as  good  vxe  of  it,  ss  many  a 
man  doth  of  a death’s  head,  or  * memento  mori. 

Shahspcare.  Henry  IT.  First  Part,  foL  C4. 
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MKMORY.  Thair  ilir. P«n,  their  ircntnl*,  and  thvir  shrifts, 

__  Their  nnmna,  their  singings  and  their  gifls. 

M KNACK  Spenser.  Milker  HubberxT s Talc. 

' r~  r — 1 Memory,  the  Great  Keeper  ur  Master  of  the  Rolle*  of  the  soulr, 
a power  that  can  make  ametxUw  for  the  speed  of  time,  in  causing 
him  to  leave  behind*  him  those  things,  which  else  he  would  so 
carry  away,  u if  they  had  not  beene. 

Hall.  Works,  voi  L Col.  617.  The  Righteous  Mammon. 
Use  the  memory  of  thy  pmleeesnour  fairly  and  tenderly  ; for  if 
♦twin  dost  not,  it  is  a debt  will  sure  1m  payd  when  thou  art  poor. 

Haron.  Essay  ‘2.  p.  GO.  Of  Great  Place. 

■ They  living  cared  not  to  chcriahe 
No  gentle  wits,  through  pride  or  eovetiie, 

Which  might  their  name*  for  ever  memorise. 

Spenser.  The  Riunrs  of  Time. 
Which  to  succeeding  times  shall  memorize  jriKir  stories, 

To  either  Country’s  praise,  as  both  your  tod  lew*  glories. 

Drayton.  PoJy-olbm it,  song  5. 
Though  of  their  name*  in  hevn'ly  records  now 
Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  rais'd, 

By  their  rebellion,  from  the  book*  of  life. 

Milton.  Paradise  East,  book  i.  I.  367. 


The  same  thoughts  do  commonly  meet  us  in  the  same  places,  aa 
if  wo  had  left  them  thiTe  till  our  returne.  For  that  the  mind  doth 
secretly  frame  to  itselfe  mnaora/irf  heads,  whereby  it  recall*  easily 
the  same  conceits. 

Hall,  /forks,  vol.  i.  fol.  139.  Holy  Observations,  No.  87. 
Yet  rrghtets  of  memorable  things 

Would  helpe  (great  prince)  to  make  thy  judgement  sound 
Which  to  the  eye  a perfect  mirruur  brings, 

Where  all  should  glaaae  tlicmselves  who  would  be  crown’d. 

Stirling.  To  /‘niter  Henry. 

And  oucr  against  this  memorandum  (of  the  king’s  own  hand) 

**  Otherwise  satisfied.” 

Bacon.  King  Henry  PIL  fol.  21*2. 
Thus  in  the  soul  while  memory  prevails, 

The  solid  power  of  understanding  foils  ; 

Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  play, 

Hie  memory's  soft  figures  melt  away. 

Pope  Essay  on  Critkims,  1.  59. 

Thu  laying  up  of  uur  ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memory,  sig- 
nifies no  more  but  this,  that  the  mind  has  a poweT  in  muny  eases 
to  revive  perceptions,  which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional 
perception  annex'd  to  them,  that  it  has  had  them  before. 

Ijocke.  Of  Human  Understanding,  hook  ii.  ch.  X.  see.  2. 

That  man  who  has  tears  to  spend  at  the  memorial  of  a lost  friend, 
but  none  to  shed  at  the  thoughts  of  a lost  innocence,  a wasted 
conscience,  and  a provoked  God,  has  but  too  much  cause  to  suspect 
the  truth  of  his  sorrow,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  ix.  p.  19. 
With  memorandum-hook  for  every  town 
And  evVy  post,  and  where  the  chaise  broke  down. 

Cotoper.  The  Progress  of  Emur. 

At  length  she  found  herself  decay, 

Death  sent  memintos  every  day. 

Cotton.  Fali/e  5. 


ME'NACE,  v.  'i  Also  anciently  written  manace. 
Menace,  n.  I Pr.  menactr  ; It.  minacciare ; Sp. 
Mb'nacer,  fttmenazar ,•  LaL  minacite,  from  mi- 
Me'nacino,  l non,  to  threaten. 

Mp/nacinoly.  ) To  threaten ; to  denounce  evil  or 
punishment. 


Toatu*  wild  not  lene,  hot  held  on  his  si ienaee. 

R.  Brunne , p.  64. 

And  grelly  he  manasnde  hem  that  thei  schulden  not  make  him 
/Fid if.  Mark,  ch.  iii. 

And  ghe  Lonlis  do  the  same  thing  is  to  hem  forghyunge 
»**as*,*.  JH.  Effects,  ch.  v. 


And  though  your  grene  youthe  flour*  at  yet, 

In  creepcth  age  alwny  as  still  as  alon, 

And  deth  monnseth  every  age,  and  sm.it 
In  eebe  cstnt,  for  thir  esca[*th  non. 

Chaucer . The  Cltrket  Tale,  y.  7988. 


And  will  diopise  the  sea,  menasyng  with  floades.  MENACE. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  book  ii.  p.  417,  

Now  comoth  manure,  that  is  an  open  folic  ; for  he  that  oft  mono-  MENAGE. 
ceth,  he  tbratelh  more  than  he  may  perform*  fol  oft  time.  •—v-*— 

Id.  The  Persosus  Tale. 

Whirhe  is  that  mortall  enemy, 

That  thou  menaces I to  be  ilede. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  iiL  p.  84. 

Suche  worries  and  manasskes  abamhed  greatly  y*  card)  nals,  for 
they  liadde  rather  a dyed  confessours  than  martyrs. 

Ijord  Berners.  Frousart.  Crony  He,  vol.  I.  ch.  3 27.  p.  511, 

They  shewed  bowe  the  erie  gretly  manat ih', l thf,  and  send  th4 
word*  how  they  thulde  neucr  haue  peace  with  hym. 

Id.  lh.  eh.  351. 

With  wlme  n*|Woaclt,  and  odious  menace, 

The  knight  emhoyling  in  his  aughLie  hart, 

Knitt  all  his  forces,  and  gun  soon  unbrace 
Ilia  gTasping  bold. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  4. 

Though  he  and  his  curs'd  crew 

Fierce  sign  of  battel  make,  and  menace  high, 

Or  like  the  suns  of  Vulr.m  vomit  smoke. 

Yet  will  they  ouou  retire  if  he  but  shrink. 

Milton.  Comas,  1.  654, 

Setting  rpnu  Verginiut  mnntteingfy  they  besought  him,  some- 
time to  take  the  empire  himselfe,  sometime  to  bo  their  spokesman 
to  Caecina  and  Yalens. 

So v tie.  Tacitus,  book  ii.  eh.  xvii.  fol.  78. 

■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ The  Trojan  threw  to 

The  realm  with  ruiu  ami  their  ancient  scats 
To  lay  in  osImm,  if  tliey  dare  supply, 

Witli  anus  or  aid,  his  vanquish'd  enemy : 

Thus  snenacimg  he  still  pursues  the  coiiim? 

Willi  vigour,  though  diminish'd  of  his  force. 

Dry  dm.  Virgil.  .For  id,  book  xii. 

Is  it  not  experience  which  lender*  a dog  apprehensive  of  pain, 
when  you  menace  him  or  lift  up  the  whip  to  beat  him  9 

Hume.  On  Human  Understanding,  aec.  9. 

With  awful  grace  superior  Godfrey  smil'd. 

And  thus  rejoin'd  more  menacingly  mild. 

Brookes.  Jerusalem  /Mitered,  book  ii. 

MENA'GE,  r.  'J  i.  e.  to  manage,  q.  r.  The  noun 
Mena'ue,  n.  I (also  written  manege)  is  particularly 
Mena'uery,  I applied  to— 

MuNA'aixo.  J A menage  for  horses,  in  which 
horses  are  rendered  manageable , or  tractable  to  the  rider 
or  driver ; the  motion  or  action  or  succession  of  motions 
to  which  ahorse  is  managed  or  trained.  And  sec  Horse- 
manship. 

Menage  or  menagery  far  animals;  the  place  where 
animals  are  kept  under  management , the  collection  of 
animals  so  kept. 

I find  writte  in  Bahio, 

Whicho  had  a loue  at  his  menage 
There  was  no  fayrer  of  hir  agv. 

Gower.  Conf.  dm  book  v.  p.  1 59. 

- ■ The  knight,  that  aye  with  foe 

In  fayrv  defence  and  goodly  snmaging 
Of  ormes  was  wont  to  tight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Querne,  book  ii.  can.  4. 

There  is  a double  ldade  of  menage,  (as  I have  heard,)  one  for  ser- 
vice, the  other  for  pleasure. 

Hall,  /forks,  vol  i.  fill.  647.  Quo  Fndis,  sec.  13. 

He,  the  rightful  owner  of  that  staede,  f 

lie  well  could  menage  and  subdue  hts  pride. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Querne,  book  ii.  can.  4. 

Some  people  have  imagined  that  the  hint  of  rising  pillars  in  the 
manege  was  taken  from  a contrivance  of  which  Kumenea  was  the 
author.  Bermger.  Of  Horsemanship,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

In  directing  this  manege  the  horseman  must  take  care  that  hia 
aids  be  perfectly  just  and  exact  Id.  Jb.  p.  171. 

1 saw  here  [at  Inaprock]  the  largest  manage  that  I have  met  with 
any  where  rise.  Addison.  Remarks  an  Italy,  p.  296. 
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MF.XAGR.  I ran  look  at  him  [a  national  tlgerl  with  an  oaay  cariosity,  as 
prisoner  within  Inn,  in  the  mmaome  of  the  tower. 

M KN DA-  Burke.  Marti,  vol  vuL  p.  200.  On  a Regicide  Pence, 

COOLS'  ^ MENAIS,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  class  Pentan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : calyx 
three-leaved  ; corolla,  salver-shaped ; berry  four-celled  ; 
seeds  solitary. 

One  species,  native  of  North  America. 

MEND,  t?.  "1  Fr.  amendcr;  It.  amendare,  eme/t' 

Mk' .suable,  I dare;  Sp.  emendar  ; Lut.  emendare, 
Mf/nder,  >to  amend*  q.  c. ; the  Lot.  preposition  e 
M r/NDtso,  n.  1 has  been  first  changed  into  a,  and 
Me'nd.went.  J then  the  a itself  dropped. 

To  free  from  deficiency,  fault,  or  blemish  ; to  repair, 
to  correct,  to  improve,  to  reform. 


By  thynkyng  that  suchv  caatell  werk  was  nat  aemyng  to  religion, 
in  a mendemmt  of  that  Lrespos,  lie  mailed  so  many  mnutres  of  reii- 
piun,  and  endowed  ham  with  Lmtka  and  rente*. 

R.  Utouceiier,  p.  451.  note. 

A man  I ulle  he  make,  riehidy  for  to  lyue, 

Or  my  Chcfe  Justice,  pe  lawe*  to  mend  and  right. 

R Rrunnc,  p.  69. 

And  is  mly  to  vnderfoage  )>e  to  mercy,  jif  you  wilt  cams  to 
mendAnmt.  Id.  p.  C51.  C 'lot. 

Now  bkflaid  be  God  of  mendemenU  of  hele  and  eke  of  cure  2 
The  Pardanert  and  Taps!  ere.  Impaled  lu  Chaucer. 

And  the  auukuic  wrought,  »nH  the  worcke  mend'd  thorow  theyr 
btadft.  Bade,  Anno  1551.  2 Chronicle*,  ch.  nil. 

Diligently  rrfonrme  & amende  in  surb  as  are  mendahle,  A 
those  whoso  corruptu  canker  no  cure  can  bcale  cut  off  in  reason  for 
corrupting  further. 

. Sr  Thomn » More.  Work re,  fid.  925.  The  Apology. 

And  the  pveartos  custtrd  to  recraue  no  more  moncya  of  the 
people  : But  it  shoulde  go  to  the  mendyssge  of  the  temple. 

Hdftc,  Anno  1551.  4 h'gngct,  ch.  xii. 
Zealous  hee  was,  and  would  hauo  all  things  mended, 

But  by  that  mendment  nothing  etso  he  meant 
But  to  be  king,  to  that  mark  was  he  brut. 

Mtrrour  fur  Magistrates,  ful.  355. 
But  death  comes  not  at  call,  justice  divine 
Mend i not  her  lowest  pace  fur  prayers  or  cries. 

Milton.  Para  dim  Lent,  book  x.  1.  859. 
B>,  be  ye  sure,  dearely  shall  abyde, 

Or  make  you  good  amendment  for  the  same  : 

All  wrongs  have  mendes,  but  no  amend $ of  shame. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iL  am.  1. 

Pan.  Faith,  He  not  meddle  ia't ; let  her  be  as  she  is,  if  she  be 
faire,  ‘hi  the  better  for  her  : and  she  be  not,  she  has  the  mends  in 
her  own  hands. 

Shakspeare.  Troytus  and  Cremda,  ful.  78. 

Cob.  A trade,  sir,  that  I hope  I may  v*e  with  a safe  conscience, 
which  is,  indsed,  sir,  a mender  of  bad  souls. 

id.  Julius  Ctrutr,  fol.  109. 
Salt  earth  and  bitter  are  not  fit  to  sow, 

Nor  will  be  tam’d  and  mended  by  the  plongh. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgies,  book  iL 

For  there  can  be  no  retreat  for  him  then,  no  mending  of  his 
choice  in  the  other  world,  do  after-game  to  be  play'd  in  hell. 

South.  Sermons,  vot  ii.  p.  21. 

MENDA'CIOUS.l  Fr.  menteux ; Sp.  mendoso  ; 
Mknda'city.  j LaL  mendas,  lying;  from  men- 
dum  or  mrada ; a fault,  on  error,  or  mistake  ; and,  con- 
sequently, a falsehood. 

Lying;  telling  or  declaring  to  lie  true  that  which  is 
not  so ; which  the  teller  knows  is  not  so ; false. 


And  that  we  shall  not  deny,  if  we  coll  to  mind  the  mendacity  of 
Greece,  from  whom  we  have  received  most  relations,  and  that  a 
considerable  part  of  ancianl  times,  was  by  the  Greeks  themselves 
termed  miBinss,  that  is,  made  up  or  stuffed  uut  with  fables. 

Sir  Thom  as  Broun.  Vulgar  Errourt,  look  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  23. 


They  are  called  mendacious,  lying,  because  many  of  them  shall  tie  MENDA 


counterfeit.  CUJIS. 

Sheldon.  Mirror  •/  Antichri.t*  (1616,)  p.  63.  _ 

In  that  seme  it  must  have  the  operation  of  mendacity ; them  MENI- 
most  be  a lie  told  in  it.  SPKR- 

State  Trials,  12  Charles  II.  John  Cook.  MUM. 


ME'N  DICANT,  adj.  A Fr.  mendier,  mmdiant. 
Mendicant,  n.  I mendienee*  nundicilc  ; It. 
Mendicancy,  >mendicare , mendicante,  men- 

Mendica'tion,  l c licanza,  mendicitd  ; Sp. 

Mendi'city.  J mendigar,  mendigante,  mcn- 

dicidad ; Lat  mendicare,  from  menda , a deficiency,  a 
want ; and  thus,  literally,  to  want,  to  tell  his  wants. 
See  VossiuB  and  Marlinius. 

One  who  begs,  oaks,  or  seeks  what  he  wants  or  needs; 
who  craves  or  entreats  aid,  assistance,  or  relief  from 
want ; who  begs  or  asks  alms. 


For  richrsse  and  mendicities 
lion  doped  two  extremities. 

Chaucer,  The  Romani  of  the  Rose,  p.  219. 
And  for  there  hath  ben  great  discord, 

An  many  a wight  may  beare  record, 

Upon  the  estate  of  mrmdiciencrf 
I woll  sboctely  in  your  presence, 

Tv  1 1 how  a man  may  U-gg©  at  need, 

That  hath  not  wherewith  him  to  feed. 

Id.  H.  p.  220. 

Therefore  we  mendumts,  we  rely  fwres, 

Ben  wvddcd  to  puucrtU:  and  cuntioenco. 

Id.  The  Sampnoures  Tale,  V.  7494. 
Ami  but  for  that,  whatever  ho  may  vaunt, 

Who  knows  a monk  had  hewn  mendicant. 

thill.  Satire  1.  book  v. 

Suidas  U silent  lierein,  Scdrenus  and  Zonnraa.  two  grave  and 
punctual  aulb  re,  delivering  only  the  confiscation  of  hia  goods,  omit 
tbe  history  of  hia  [Belixamu]  medication. 

Sir  Thomas  Pro  ten.  Vulgar  Errourt,  (took  vii.  ch.  xvii.  p.  457. 
Fast  by,  a meagre  mendicant  we  find. 

Whose  ntsaet  rags  hang  fluttering  in  the  wind : 

Years  bow  hi*  back,  a staff  supports  hi*  tread. 

And  soft,  white  baits  sliade  thin  his  palsy’d  head. 

Savage.  The  Ifanderer,  can.  5. 

■ - ■ What  is  station  high  ? 

Tii  a proud  mendicant ; it  boasts  and  begs  | 

It  begs  an  Alms  of  homage  from  the  throng, 

And  oft  ths  throng  denies  its  charity. 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Sight. 

MENDOZIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  clas»  Didy- 
namia,  order  Angiospcrmia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
of  two  brood  leaves  ; corolla  irregular,  tube  gibbous, 
throat  closed ; nectary  double,  annular ; drupe  one 
seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Peru. 

MENIAL.  See  Many. 

MEN IOCUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tdra- 
dynamia , order  Siliculota,  natural  order  Crucifera. 
Generic  character : calyx  equal ; petals  entire  ; the 
longer  stamens  onc-toothed ; pod  elliptic,  okovatc,  com- 
pressed ; seeds  six  to  eight  in  each  cell,  in  two  series, 
compressed,  ernarginate. 

A genus  allied  to  Atyssum , (from  which  it  differs  in 
the  number  of  seeds,)  containing  one  species,  AT.  lini- 
foliwt,  native  of  Mount  Caucasus.  Decandolle. 

MENISCIUM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Cryp- 
to garni  a,  natural  order  Filices.  Generic  character : 
capsules  in  crescent  shape,  reticulated  lines,  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  veins  of  the  frauds ; indusium  none. 

Three  species  of  ferns,  natives  of  the  East  1 ndies. 

MENISPERMUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  claas 
Dioecia*  order  Dodecandria,  natural  order  MrnUperttue. 
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MEN!-  Generic  character  : male  flower,  calyx  two-leaved  ; co- 
BPKR-  rolla,  petals  four  or  six  exterior,  eight  interior;  stamens 
MUM.  sixteen  : female  flower,  corolla  as  the  male  ; eight  ste- 
MENTAL  stameus,  germens  two  or  three;  berry  double,  one- 
. ^ , seeded. 

Twenty-four  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  East 
Indies. 

MENONVILLEA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Tdradynamia,  order  Siliculosa,  natural  order  Crucifer*. 
Generic  character : leaves  of  the  calyx  erect,  two  of  them 
slightly  bagged  at  the  base ; petal*  linear,  entire ; pod 
very  short,  stipitate  ; style  furrowed;  seeds  ovate,  com- 
pressed, emarginate. 

One  species,  M.  linearis,  native  of  Peru. 

MENOPON,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Apterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Animate  four-jointed,  mostly 
concealed,  with  thecapitulum  generally  subclavate  ; head 
broud,  depressed,  horizontal,  semilunar,  or  trapezoid  ; 
mouth  beneath  ; mandibles  bidendate,  firm,  short  ; max- 
illary  palpi  rather  long,  filiform,  four-jointed  ; labial  very 
short.  Inarticulate ; eyes  placed  on  the  lateral  margin  of 
the  head  behind  the  antenna,  frequently  inconspicuous; 
thorax  apterous  ; mtsothorax  slightly  distinct,  minute  ; 
abdomen  ten-jointed  ; tarsi  straight,  formed  for  running. 
Inarticulate,  furnished  at  the  extremity  with  two  nearly 
straight,  divaricating  claws,  slightly  curved  at  the  apex. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Ptdiculus  Caponis,  Lin- 
naeus ; P.  Gall  hue,  Panza,  Fauna  Germ.  fasc.  51.  fig. 
21.  Parasitic  upon  birds  ; many  species  are  known,  of 
which  six,  at  least,  have  been  found  in  England. 

ME'NSTRUAL,"k  Fr .menstrual;  It.  metmtale ; 

jMe  nstrlois,  J-Sp,  mrnsual  ; Lai.  menstrualis, 

Me'nstrue.  j menstruus,  monthly,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a month  (mmit*.) 

Menstruum,  as  in  the  citation  from  Drown,  is  used 
by  Chemical  Writers  for  any  liquor  which  is  a dissolvent, 
because  its  action  was,  for  the  most  part,  as  we  are  told, 
assisted  by  a moderate  fire  during  a month. 

Our  vniiutrsail  rygtiteousnesses  are  afore  God  aa  clothca  itayued 
with  memtrue.  Bute,  Apology,  fid.  57.  col.  2. 

The  w}ld«*  beetles  shall  go  their  way,  and  the  mtnt/nsons  weaken 
■hal  be  are  monsters.  Bible,  Anno  1551.  tUirxu,  ch.  v. 

Note  ; that  the  dissent*  of  the  mrml runt  or  strong  waters  may 
hinder  the  incorporation  as  well  as  the  dissents  of  the  nirtsls  them- 
salves. 

Bacon.  Works,  rol.  i.  p.  412.  Physiological  Remains. 

That  women  are  mmsfnmmt,  and  men  pubescent  at  tire  year  of 
twice  seven,  ts  accounted  a punctual  truth. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Put  gar  Errours,  book  iv.  ch.  xii.  p.  262. 

Briefly,  it  consisteth  of  parts  so  far  from  an  icie  dissolution,,  that 
powerful  menstruums  are  made  for  its  emollition. 

Id.  i&.  book  ii.ch.Lp.  57. 

MENSURATION,")  From  Lat.  mensura.  See 

MENguaARi'Lmr.  J Measure,  ante. 

Measurement ; calculation  of  bulk  or  quantity. 

The  measure  which  he  would  have  others  mete  out  to  himself,  U 
(he  standard  whsreby  he  desires  to  bo  tried  in  his  mensurations  to 
all  other. 

Hall.  Works,  VoL  iiL  SBC.  2.  fol.  628.  The  Christian. 

In  other  words,  the  common  quality  which  characterises  all  of 
them  if  their  measurability. 

Dr.  Reid.  Essay  on  Quantity. 

ME'NTAL,")  Fr.  mental ; It.  mentale ; Sp.  men- 

Mf/ntally.  J tal,  from  the  Lat.  mens,  the  tnind,  q.  r. 
Mental  is  one  of  those  adject ived  signs  which  we  have 
borrowed  from  the  Latin,  without  borrowing  the  unad- 


ject ived  sign.  Mens  is  from  Gr.  ««Vwt,  impetus,  sc.  MENTAL, 
owimt,  and  hence,  animus.  Mc'vor,  from  mo-  — _ 

nere,  to  remain.  See  Yossius  and  Lennep.  See  also 
Memory,  ante.  r ‘t‘  . 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mind. 

Without  all  mental  representations,  conceive  of  your  God  purely. 

•imply,  spiritually  ; as  of  an  absolute  being,  without  forme,  without 
matter,  without  composition ; yea  on  infinite,  without  all  limit  of 
thoughts. 

Halt.  Works,  voL  i.  fob  317.  Epist.  7.  dec  4. 

So  deep  the  power  of  these  ingredients  pierc'd, 

Kven  tu  the  inmost  wat  of  mental  ught, 

Tlint  Aiiam  now  enfcrc't  to  elos*  his  eyes, 

Sunk  down  and  all  his  spirits  became  intranet. 

Milt  am.  Paradise  Lott , bodk  xi.  L 418. 

The  continuation  of  these  two  motions  of  the  earth,  the  annual 
and  diurnal,  upon  axev  not  parallel,  is  resolvable  into  nothing  but  a 

final  and  mental  cause, or  the  ei  fiiXnern, , because  it  was  best 

it  should  be  so  j the  variety  of  the  seasons  of  the  year  depending 
thereupon.  Ray.  Of  the  Creation,  part  L p.  49. 

I pretended  not  to  determine,  whether  or  no  body  or  matter  be  so 
peqw-tuaUy  dirisabtr,  that  there  is  no  assignable  portion  of  matter  so 
minute  lliat  it  may  not  at  least,  mentally,  (to  borrow  a school-term) 
he  further  divided  into  still  lesser  and  lewer  parts. 

Boyle.  H 'orks.  voL  i.  part  ii.  p.  40 1 . The  history  of  Fluidity , 8fC. 

Motion  upwards,  oa  the  other  hand,  and  perhaps  still  more,  what- 
ever is  able  to  oppose  an  adequate  resistance  to  a superincumbent 
weight,  or  to  a descending  shock,  furnishes,  for  reasons  hereafter  to 
be  explained,  the  roost  aifrupriate  images  subservient  to  that  modi- 
fication of  the  sublime,  which  arises  from  a strong  expression  of 
mental  energy. 

Stewart.  Philosophical  Essays,  essay  2.  ch-  iii.  p.  397.  On  the 
Sublime. 

MENTHA,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  class  Didyna- 
mta,  order  Gymnospcrmta,  natural  order  Labiattc.  Ge- 
neric character  r calyx  five-clcft ; corolla  nearly  regular, 
four-cleft,  the  broadest  segment  emarginate ; bUuncrut 
erect,  distant. 

More  lhan  twenty  species,  natives  of  the  Northern 
hemisphere  ; twelve  are  natives  of  England.  The 
most  remarkable  are,  M.  pulegium , the  Penny-royal, 

M.  odor  ala,  the  Bergamot  Mint,  and  M.  piperata,  the 
Pepper-mint.  F.ng.  Bet. 

ME'NTION,  P-")  Fr.  mentioner ; It  mentionare ; 

Mb'ntjow,  n.  J Sp.  mentor;  from  the  Lat.  mentio, 
from  mentum,  the  supine  of  the  obsolete  mcno,  whose 
preterite  is  memini.  See  Vossiua  (in  v.  Cummentum) 
and  Martin ius. 

To  place  before  the  mind ; to  name  or  nominate  ; in 
siH'ech  or  writing. 

David  make  j1  m'M'-io*. 

Piers  Plouhmon.  Piston,  p.  198. 

I sny  he  lade,  they  shublen  contrvfrto 
The  pope's  bull**,  making  mention 
That  he  hath  levc  hi«  finite  wif  tu  Me. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  V.  8620. 

Of  Jupiter  and  of  Juno,  Ouide 
Maketh  in  bit  boke  mendvm, 
iluwe  thu  feUe  at  disteuciou. 

Gower.  Canf.  Am.  book  iii.  p.  78. 

Ye  do,  & I.  agree,  j*  such  thingea  as  or  tnfeioned  in  the  gospel 
tpoltf  by  Christ  rnto  Saint  Peter  & other  apostles  & disciples,  wrr 
not  only  sa\de  to  thetelf,  cur  only  for  ihtadf,  but  to  th£  for  their 
succvkMJHis  in  Christ's  flocke,  & by  the  to  vs  ul,  y*  is  tu  wit  euery 
ml  as  shal  ap|»erlcine  tu  his  part. 

Sr  nomas  More.  Worker,  ful.  141.  A Dialogue  concerning  He* 
resist. 

Yea,  begge  a haire  of  hint  fur  memory, 

And  dying,  mention  it  wuhin  their  wiliea. 

Bequeathing  it  ns  a rich  legaeie 
Veto  their  issue. 

Shuktpeare.  Julius  Cestar,  fol.  112. 
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O ancient  Power*  of  air  and  this  wide  world, 

For  much  more  willingly  I mention  air, 

Thi*  our  oid  conquest,  than  remember  hell, 

Our  hated  habitation. 

JMition.  Paradue  Regained,  book  i.  I.  45. 

And  wheresoever  mj  fortune*  shall  conduct  me, 

So  worthy  mention*  I shall  render  of  you, 

So  Tortuous  ami  so  fair. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Cuttom  of  the  Country,  act  i.  BC.  1. 


Tis  true,  I have  been  a rascal,  tut  you  are, 

A fellow  of  no  mention,  nor  no  mark. 

Id.  The  Propheteu,  act  v.  «c.  3. 

Let  them,  I say,  be  made  almwt  from  their  very  cradle  to  hate  it, 
[Rebellion.]  name  and  thing;  so  that  their  blood  may  me.  and 
their  heart  may  swell  at  the  very  mca/ioa  of  it. 

South.  Sermotu,  vol.  r.  p.  22. 

Now,  the  mention  [of  God’s  name]  is  rain,  when  it  is  useless ; 
and  it  is  useless,  when  it  is  neither  likely  nor  intended  to  serve  any 
good  purpose*. 

/Wry.  3 fora/  Philotophy,  vol.  i L book  iv.  ch.  ix.  p.  97. 

MENTZ,  Mayknck,  or,  as  the  Germans  write  it, 
Mainz,  is  at  present  the  Capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
II esse  Darmstadt,  but  it  was  formerly  the  scat  of  an 
Archbishop,  who  was  also  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  first  of  the  three  Ecclesiastical  Electors.  The 
seal  of  the  Empire  and  its  archives  were  in  his  custody, 
and  he  was  the  President,  or  ratlier  the  Director  of  the 
Electoral  College.  The  last  who  enjoyed  these  titles 
and  prerogatives  was  Karl  von  Dalberg,  created  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  in  180*2.  The  political  stability,  how- 
ever. of  the  Archbishops  had  suffered  severely  in  the 
preceding  year  from  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  which  gave 
up  their  territories  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
French.  The  changes  which  subsequently  look  place 
in  Germany  abolished  the  dignity  of  Elector  and  the 
other  high  offices  connected  with  the  ancient  Constitution 
of  the  Empire.  The  Archiepiscopa!  See  was  transferred 
from  Mentz  to  Ratisbon,  stripped  however  of  the  reve- 
nues, rights,  and  ample  dominions,  which  it  formerly 
possessed.  The  territories  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Elector 
were  distributed  among  the  neighbouring  Powers,  the 
ancient  estates  of  the  Sec  being  divided  between  Bavaria, 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  Nassau,  while  the  other  territories 
were  seized  by  Hesse  Cosset,  Prussia,  and  Hanover. 

Mentz  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  a 
little  below  its  junction  with  the  Maine,  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  districts  of  all  Germany.  A 
bridge  2100  feet  in  length,  formed  by  forty-seven  boats, 
several  of  which  are  furnished  with  mills,  crosses  the 
river  to  Caste),  or  Cassel,  which  is  united  to  Mentz  as  a 
fortified  outpost.  The  city  itself  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortifications  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  four  reserved  by 
the  Confederation.  It  is  consequently  garrisoned  by 
Austrian  and  Prussian  troops.  But  the  authority  of  the 
Governor  and  Commandant  is  confined  to  the  fortifica- 
tions and  the  barracks ; the  city  being  under  the  sole 
dominion  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  The  skill  of  the  engi- 
neer has  been  exhausted  in  fortifying  Mentz,  and  the 
circuit  of  the  works,  including  the  great  bastions,  which 
defend  a city  of  27,000  inhabitants,  is  not  much  less 
than  seven  miles.  But  within,  the  city  is  far  from  being 
regular  or  well  constructed.  The  houses,  built  of  red- 
dish sandstone,  give  it  a sombre  appearance  ; the  streets 
are  narrow  and  winding,  only  two  or  three,  among  which 
is  the  Grot»e  Biriche,  having  an  air  of  elegance.  Of  its 
twenty- seven  Squares,  the  Place  Verit,  a fine  parade 
planted  with  trees  in  the  citadel,  alone  deserves  notice. 
The  Cathedra)  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  antiquity ; 
it  was  injured  in  the  siege  of  1793,  and  the  towers  are 
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still  in  ruins.  The  treasures  and  the  fine  library  it  con- 
tained have  been  long  since  dispersed,  and  many  of  the 
monuments  within  it  have  been  destroyed.  The  Church 
of  St.  Ignatius,  with  a ceiling  painted  by  eminent  artists, 
is  esteemed  u model  of  architectural  beauty.  The  Hotel, 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  is  remarkable  as  having  been  for 
some  time  the  residence  of  Napoleon.  But  the  building 
which  deserves  most  attention  is  that  which  contains  the 
three  Cabinets  of  medals,  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  a Library  of  60,000  volumes.  The  Museum  of 
Roman  antiquities,  consisting  of  monuments  found  for 
the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mentz,  is  said  to 
be  the  richest  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  On  the  site  of 
the  modern  city  the  Roman  General  Drusus  built  the 
Fort  of  Maguntiacum,  thirteen  years  before  Christ.  The 
monument  called  the  Eichelttein,  on  the  citadel,  is  sup- 
posed by  Historians  to  have  been  raised  to  the  founder  of 
the  place.  A Roman  aqueduct,  the  remains  of  which 
with  fifty-nine  pillars  may  be  seen  not  far  from  the  ad- 
joining village  of  Zahlbach,  is  ascribed  to  the  same 
Drusus.  Napoleon  formed  here  a free  haven,  with  a 
handsome  quay  erected  at  a considerable  expense.  The 
trade  of  the  place  was  reduced  very  low  by  the  last  war, 
but  is  now  beginning  to  revive.  The  annual  exporta- 
tions fall  very  little  short  of  two  millions  of  quintals  of 
merchandise,  and  the  quantity  imported  is  nearly  equal. 
Two  annual  fairs  are  also  held  here,  each  of  them  lasting 
fourteen  days.  The  commerce  in  wine  alone  is  sup- 
posed to  bring  in  2,700,000  florins  annually.  The  cele- 
brated vineyards  of  Ilockhcini  arc  at  ■'very  little  dis- 
tance from  the  town  ; all  the  bills  surrounding  the 
basin  in  which  Mentz  is  situated,  are  covered  with  vine- 
yards of  uncommon  luxuriance;  these  form  the  limits 
of  an  extensive  plain  clothed  with  an  exuberant  vegeta- 
tion ; the  river,  1&00  feet  wide,  flows  Northward  with  a 
rapid  current,  and  on  its  borders  stands  the  city,  with 
its  dark  buildings,  citadel,  ramparts,  bastions,  and  ancient 
towers.  Beyond  the  vineyards,  to  the  North  and  South, 
mountains  rise  in  the  distance,  and  complete  the  rich 
and  interesting  picture. 

Mentz,  from  its  great  antiquity  and  the  importance  of 
its  situation  as  a frontier  town,  holds  a conspicuous  place 
in  German  History.  From  the  irruptions  of  the  Vandals 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Vth  century  till  the  year  1797, 
when  it  surrendered  to  the  French,  it  bus  been  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  the  calamities  of  every  war  in  which 
the  Empire  was  engaged.  It  is  also  the  birthplace  of 
Guttenbcrg,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  discovery  of  the 
Art  of  Printing ; and  the  house  in  which  he  was  born 
is  still  shown  among  the  curiosities  of  the  place.  But 
that  Art,  which  indubitably  holds  the  first  rank  among 
all  that  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race,  has  been  cultivated  with  little  fruit  in  the  place 
which  gave  it  birth,  and  Mentz  cannot  boast  of  the 
learning  or  genius  of  her  sons.  The  Archbishopric  of 
Mentz  was  founded,  according  to  some  authors,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  I Id  century  of  the  Christian 
Era  ; its  spiritual  authority  at  one  time  extended  over 
Bohemia.  Mentz  is  still  the  seat  of  a Bishop,  whose 
rights  and  extent  of  prerogative  are  not  os  yet,  we  be- 
lieve, finally  determined.  Latitude  49°  59*  N.  Longi- 
tude 8°  It/  E. 

MENTZELIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Po- 
lyandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Onagrtt. 
Generic  character;  calyx  five-leaved;  corolla,  petals 
five  ; capsule  inferior,  cylindrical,  many-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  South  America. 
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HENURA.  MENURA,  Shaw,  Tem.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of 
animal*  belonging  to  the  family  Denttrosires,  order 
Pa*sercs,  class  Am. 

Generic  character.  Beak  more  wide  than  high  at  its 
root,  straight,  inclined  at  the  point,  which  is  notched,  ridge 
distinct  ; nasal  pit  large  and  extending  far  forward  ; 
nostrils  in  middle  of  the  beak,  oval,  large,  and  covered 
with  membrane ; legs  slender,  tarsus  twice  as  long  as 
the  middle  toe,  which  together  with  the  other  two  toes 
are  nearly  of  equal  length,  the  outer  united  to  the  first 
joint,  the  inner  cleft  ; claws  as  long  as  the  toes,  broad, 
convex  above,  and  blunt ; wings  short  and  concave,  the 
first  five  quills  graduated,  the  next  four  the  longest,  but 
of  equal  length  with  each  other  ; tail-quills  very  long 
and  of  different  forms. 

The  place  assigned  to  this  genus  varies  according  to 
different  authors ; some  have  placed  it  among  the  Galli- 
naccous  order,  next  the  Megapodii ; by  Vieillot  it  is 
made  to  precede  the  genus  Optrlhocomut,  but  Cuvier 
considers  it  to  belong  to  the  Passerine  birds,  notwith- 
standing its  size,  from  its  toes  being  completely  divided 
except  the  first  joint  of  the  outer  and  middle  toe,  and 
from  its  near  approximation  to  the  Thrushes  in  its 
triangular  beak.  It  is  very  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  form  of  the  tail  presenting  the  appearance  of  a lyre, 
in  consequence  of  the  curvature,  like  the  letter  S,  of  the 
two  outer  rectrices.  There  is  but  a single  species  known. 

M-  Superha,  Lath.  Superb  Mentrra.  About  the  siac 
of  a hen  Pheasant ; the  head  of  the  male  pnmewhat 
crested  ; general  colour,  above  brown,  the  greater  part 
of  the  wings  inclining  to  rufous,  as  does  also  the  front 
of  the  neck  from  the  chin  to  the  breast,  but  Ok*  other 
under  parts  brownish-ash,  becoming  paler  towards  the 
vent : the  tail  consists  of  sixteen  feathers,  the  urebs  of 
which  are  loose  and  resemble  those  of  the  greater  Bird 
of  Paradise,  (Paridisaa  Major,)  but  the  vanes  are 
placed  at  a quarter  of  an  inch  distant  each,  these  arc 
twelve  in  number  and  more  than  two  feet  long ; besides 
there  are  two  slender  feathers  rising  from  the  centre  of 
the  tail  above,  which  reach  considerably  beyond  the 
others  and  curve  at  their  extremities,  are  fully  webbed 
on  the  outer  side,  but  on  the  inner  furnished  only  with 
fdiorLvancs  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long;  the  outer  feather 
on  each  side  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the  others,  but  the 
webs  are  fully  connected,  at  the  bos*  about  an  inch  wide, 
gradually  increasing  from  that  point  to  the  extremity 
where  they  are  full  two  inches  broad  and  considerably 
curved;  the  outer  web  pale  brown  and  narrow;  the  inner 
wing  very  broad  inclining  lo  grey,  but  from  the  middle 
to  the  edge  fine  rufous,  marked  with  sixteen  seemingly 
darker  curved  lines,  but  which,  when  closely  inspected,  are 
perfectly  transparent ; the  ends  of  the  feathers  dusky 
black  fringed  all  round  with  white ; thighs  feathered  to 
the  knees  ; legs  scaly  and  rough,  furnished  with  strong 
claw  s curvet!  much  like  those  of  a fowl  or  turkey  ; beak 
and  legs  glossy  black.  The  female  not  at  all  crested  ; 
toil  cuneiform,  the  longest  feathers  nineteen,  the  outer 
eleven  inches  long,  and  webbed  like  birds  in  general ; 
colour  of  the  plumage  deep  brown ; belly  inclining  to 
ash  ; quills  ami  tail  darker  than  the  rest.  It  is  u native 
of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  New  Holland,  and  is  known 
among  the  English  colonists  at  Pori  Jackson  by  the 
name  of  the  /food  Pheasant  It  prefers  retired  dis- 
tricts and  remains  perched  on  the  trees  during  the  day, 
leaving  them  only  morning  and  evening  to  feed. 

See  Latham,  General  History  of  Litrds ; Cuvier, 
Regne  Animal. 


MENYANTIIES,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  MEVY- 
Pentandria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : ANTHK& 
corolla  hirsute  ; stigma  two-cleft ; capsule  one-cc  I led.  igEPHi 

Five  species,  natives  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  and  ' ffg 
North  America.  M.  nymphouLes  is  a beautiful  aquatic,  . — . •* 
native  of  Euglond. 

MENZIESIA,  in  Butany , a genus  of  the  class  Qc- 
tandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rhododcrtdr a. 

Generic  character:  calyx  one-leaved;  corolla  of  one 
petal,  ovate ; filaments  inserted  into  the  receptacle  ; 
capsule  superior,  four-celled,  seeds  numerous,  oblong. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

M.  polifolia  is  tl»e  Erica  Dabvrci  a of  Eng.  Bot. 

MEPHITIS,  Cuv.  ; Skunk,  Pen.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  tribe  Digitigrada, 
family  Carnivora,  order  Sarcophaga,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  six  above  and  the 
same  number  below,  of  the  latter  the  second  on  each 
side  placed  rather  behind  the  others  ; cuspid  long,  co- 
nical, and  apart ; molar,  four  above,  the  first  two  or 
false  molar  conical  and  compressed,  the  third  or  carni- 
vorous tooth  widened  on  its  inner  edge  by  a tubercle, 
the  fourth,  or  tubercular,  square,  and  having  four  tuber- 
cles on  its  cmwn  ; five  below,  the  first  three  conical  and 
compressed,  the  fourth,  or  carnivorous,  increased  on  the 
inner  edge  by  two  tubercles,  the  fifth  small ; snout 
shorter  than  the  skull ; ears  small  and  rounded  ; body 
covered  with  long  fur ; tail  long  or  short ; feet  five-toed  ; 
soles  hairy;  faloilar  claws,  those  of  the  fore  feet  the  long 
eat,  and  fit  for  digging. 

The  animals  forming  this  genus  have  a general  re- 
semblance to  the  Putorii,  except  that  they  carry  the 
body  higher;  their  false  molar  teeth  are  similar  to  that 
genus,  and  their  carnivorous  to  the  genus  Metes.  T hey 
are  remarkable  for  ejecting  a most  intolerably  fetid 
odour,  which  is  their  best  safeguard  against  the  attacks 
of  other  unimaki.  They  are  predaceous  atul  live  in 
burrows. 

M.  Puloriu m,  Cuv. ; Viverra  Put.,  (imel.  ; Striated 
/Pease! , Pen.;  Striated  Skunk.  About  the  site  of  the 
European  Polecat  ; It  has  small  rounded  ears ; the 
general  colour  is  black,  marked  on  the  back  and  sides 
with  five  parallel,  longitudinal,  white  lines,  one  of  which 
extends  along  the  ridge  of  the  back  to  the  tail,  and  of 
the  others,  two  run  along  each  side,  the  higher  of  which 
runs  a little  upon  the  tail,  which  is  black,  long,  and 
very  bushy  towards  its  extremity  which  is  tipped  with 
white.  They  are  found  from  Pennsylvania  to  Louisiana, 
and  arc  there  known  indifferently  by  the  name  of  Pole- 
cat or  Skunk.  They  climb  with  great  case,  feed  on 
fruits,  insects,  birds,  und  their  eggs,  and  are  great  de- 
stroyers of  poultry.  From  the  horrible  stench  which 
they  emit,  the  French  call  them  Enfant  du  diable,  and 
Bites  puaniet,  as  the  Swedes  name  them  Fukatta. 

They  arc  stated  not  to  emit  this  smell  except  when  pur- 
sued or  terrified,  and  it  is  so  excessive  that  it  renders 
the  animal  almost  impregnable,  as  few  others,  except 
dogs  bred  for  the  pnrpose,  dare  encounter  it. 

M.  Chineha , Cuv. ; Ftcerra  Mephitis,  (imel.  ; ie 
Chinche,  Buff.  ; Skunk,  Pen. ; /Flute-tailed  Skunk. 

General  colour  brown  more  or  leas  deep,  marked  on 
the  shoulders  and  bally  with  two  little  white  spots  ; 
forehead  streaked  longitudinally  with  white  ; on  each 
side  of  the  hock  a brood  and  lougitodlnol  white  band  ; 
tail  white,  but  sometimes  black.  Is  found  from  Hud- 
son’s Bay  to  Peru,  where  it  i*  called  Chinche,  and  in 
Peru,  Conepatl,  or  Boy’s  little  Fox. 
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MEPHI-  M Javonnwis,  Desmar.  ; le  Trianon,  F.  Cut.  : Tried u 
of  the  Javanese.  Ill  is  animal  forms  Horsefield’s  genus 
MERCK-  Mydau*,  but  it  differs  from  the  MepkUes  only  in  the 
NAJRY.  shortness  of  its  tail ; it  is  about  fourteen  inches  long  ; the 

v -«_v  fur  consists  of  long,  delicate  hairs  silky  at  their  base,  and 

closely  set,  so  as  to  produce  great  warmth  ; the  colour 
blackish-brown,  vary  ing  in  intensity  on  different  parts  of 
the  body,  except  a white  streak  tinged  with  yellow  ex* 
tending  from  the  top  of  the  head  along  the  beck  and 
tail ; the  tail  is  not  above  half  an  inch  long,  but  the 
hairs  on  it  are  of  an  inch  length.  The  Teledu  is  a native 
of  Java,  and  confined  exclusively  to  the  mountains,  the 
elevation  of  which  is  more  than  7000  feet  above  the  sea, 
being  unknown  in  the  lower  districts.  It  burrows  in 
the  ground  with  its  nose,  like  a Pig,  leaving  small  ridges 
of  mould.  It  forms  its  dwelling  at  a slight  distance 
below  the  surface  in  the  black  mould,  of  a globular  form, 
several  feet  in  diameter,  which  it  makes  perfectly  smooth 
and  regular,  the  approach  to  it  is  by  a subterraneous 
avenue  six  feet  in  length,  the  entrance  to  which  it  covers 
with  twigs  and  leaves.  During  day,  it  remains  like  the 
Badger  in  its  hole,  but  at  night  proceeds  in  search  of 
insects  and  their  larve,  and  of  earthworms,  of  which  it 
is  especially  fond. 

See  Liuntei  Systema  Nature  a Gmelin;  Pennant, 
History  of  Quadrupeds ; Horse  field,  Zoological  Illus- 
trations of  Java 

ME'RCANTILE,  } Fr.  mercanlil,  merchantly, 

Mercanta'nte.  f merchantlike.  Cot.  Sec  Mer- 

chant. Marcanlant ; It.  mrreatante..  The  latter  (the 
It,)  is  frequent  in  old  plays  for  merchant.  Steevens. 

The  only  precede  (that  I may  use  the  m*tratnti/e  term)  you  can 
expect  is  t banks,  and  (hi*  way  shall  not  he  wanting  to  mukuyou 
rich  returns.  Howell.  Letter4! 9.  book  i.  woe.  1. 

Tit  a.  What  is  he,  Biondcllo  ? 

Bio.  Master,  a maravUnnt,  or  a pedant, 

1 know  not  what. 

Shah, pear*.  Tammy  ike  Shrew,  fol.  222. 

ME'RCENARY,  atjj.'l  Fr.  mmttiflire;  1 1.  mer- 

Me'rcenary,  n.  Scenario  f Sp,  mercenario, 

Mb'rcenarinkss.  J Lai.  mercenarius,  from  mer 
oe$,  a reward  or  payment. 

One  who  takes  payment,  hire,  or  wages,  a hireling , 
one  who  acts,  who  works,  for  the  sake  of  reward  or  of 
gain. 

He  was  a shepherd,  and  no  mrrernorte. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tolrt,  v.  516. 

That  is  a n ercemmary  preaclier  and  an  hired,  which  aeekfclh  his 
own  temporal  adundtagv  A commoditie. 

Sw  Thomas  More.  Wbrkra,  fol.  507.  The  Second  Port  of  the  Con- 
fu/a/um  of  Tyndall. 

The  Almaygnea,  and  of  strange  eountrcU,  I ratine 

aot  name  at  this  present  tym*. 

Lord  Berner*.  Prwuart.  Crony  e/e,  fol.  L ch.  205.  p.  242, 

For  God  forbid  1 should  my  papers  blot 
With  nur rosary  lines,  with  srrvile  jwn  ; 

Praising  virliles  in  them  that  hare  them  not, 

Basely  attending  on  tho  hopes  of  men. 

Darnel.  Sonnet  66. 

This  is  to  show,  both  how  tyranny  grows  to  stand  in  need  of  mer- 
cenary soldiers,  and  bow  those  mercenaries  are,  by  mutual  obligation, 
firmly  assured  unto  the  tyrant. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  v.  ch-  ii.  sec  2.  fol  581. 

Fifthly,  it  [charity]  casts  out  all  merenarmrss,  and  self-seeking. 

The  D hole  Duty  of  M>m,  jk  315.  Sunday  16. 

Thus  needy  wits  a Vila  resent  is  mads, 

And  vans  became  a mrrenrary  trade. 

Dryden.  The  Art  cj’  Poetry,  can.  t 


MERCER,  ^ Fr.  mercier  ; It.  mercia^o,  titer-  MERCER. 
Mercery,  >ciadro;  Sp.  mercero,  from  the  Lat.  — 
Mf/rcbrship.J  merx,  q.  d.  tncrciarius , i.  e.  minutes-  MER- 
rum  mercium  vtndUor , a seller  of  small  wares,  or  arti-  CHAfiU* 
des  of  merchandise.  Skinner.  — - '-1' 

A dealer  in  various  articles  of  merchandise.  In  Eng- 
lish it  is  now  restricted  to— a deoler  in  silken  wares. 


Ich  hare  mad  meny  knVght.  bo]*  mercer  and  draper, 

Ptert  i’luuhtnan.  FiUon,  p.  99.  W 
The  chapmen  of  such*  mererrie, 

With  fraud*,  and  with  su]>piantarie, 

So  many  shulden  by  and  s4le 
That  he  ne  maie  for  shrnne  telle 
So  fbulo  a sinnr  in  man's  ere. 

Gower . Cm/.  Am.  book  ii.  p.  68, 

A market!*  place,  to  be  kept  euery  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for 
nesshe  anil  fysoh,  mercery  ware,  8cc. 

Lord  Berner*.  Proinart.  Cron  yd* , voL  i.  ch.  133.  p.  160. 

And  they  had  in  their  boost  all  tbyngw  pleutyfull,  market  with 
clothe,  furres,  and  other  mercery. 

U.  Jk.  rol.  i.  ch.  403.  p.  701. 

Then  is  there  heere  one  Mr.  Caper,  at  tho  suite  of  Master  Threw- 
Pile,  tho  mercer,  for  same  four*  suite*  of  peach-coloured  satton. 

Shah  spear  e.  Measure  for  Measure,  fol.  77. 

William  Roe  is  returned  from  the  wars,  but  he  is  grown  lame  in 
one  of  hie  arms,  su  lui  hath  no  mind  to  l«&r  arms  any'  more  ; ho 
confesses  himself  to  be  an  egregxiu*  fool  to  leave  his  mercer* hip, 
and  go  to  be  a muaqueteer. 

Howell.  Letter  62.  book  ii.  p.  390. 

Fr.  marchander , marchatr 
disc;  It.  nureatantare,  mer- 
calansia;  Sp.  tnereadea,mcr- 
raderta ; Lat.  niercari , which 
Yns&ius  thinks  has  been  rightly 
_ derived  from  the  Phamician  or 
Hebrew.  Me.rx,  or  merer,  contracted  from  merd»,  is  by 
some  derived  from  mercari,  by  ot tiers  from  the  Gr.  pip- 
ot» rSan‘  <iuia  n*  P*r  P*rtes  txnditur.  To  merchant. 

To  buy  and  sell,  to  trade,  to  Umffick. 


niMUHANU,t). 

Merchandise,  r.  | 
Mb'rciian.dise,  n. 
Me'rchandry, 
Mr'rchant, 

MERCHANTABLE. 


For  je  ben  men  beter  ytajt  to  erhonele  and  to  opode, 

To  cuxtestaf  and  to  plowslof.  oml  « fivehyn*  to  wade, 

To  homer,  and  to  nolle,  and  to  marchtunfote  aim, 

Fan  with  sword  or  hauberk  buy  latail  to  do. 

JL  Gloucester,  p.  99. 

“ cwa'”  *aid  Staff n,  **  burgets  A merchant, 

& knyght  & BquMjre.” 

R.  Brutuse,  p.  168. 

If  a chapman  wille  not  leue  of  hi*  merchmmdie. 

Id-  P.  328. 

For  thi  mnrchauMiM  we  run  prynces  of  the  ertbe. 

Apocahps,  ch.  XTl'ii. 

For  thy  morohauutt*  were  the  great  men  of  the  earth. 

BA/e,  Anno  1551. 

And  nyle  ye  moke  the  hous  of  my  fedir  an  hous  of  marchaun- 
tf"  Wtclif  John,  ch.  ii. 

Make  not  my  fathei'i  house  an  boute  of  marchaundyte. 

II Ale,  Anno  1551. 

A merchant  was  thex  with  a forked  herd, 

In  mottelee,  ami  high*  on  hors  he  sat. 

And  on  his  bed  a Haundrish  bever  hat. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Ties,  ?.  254, 

For  when  we  out  of  Rome  in  marcJkrntfart  weal. 

To  purchase  botitfliis  was  our  most  entent 
The  Marchnunte*  Second  Tie,  p.  666.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 

And  was  no  full  of  faith. 

That  the  greatest  of  Bnrbarie 
Of  hem,  whichn  vac  marchandie 
She  hath  conucried. 

Gamer.  Canf.  Am.  book  ii.  p.  48. 
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MERCURY. 


MJ1R.  And  ekped  hyro  [Mercury]  in  the  h-kiiee, 

THANT  The  ged  ot  ew«A«/«  umI  of  Iheun. 

TUAN  l . » Coe/,  jtm.  boot  T,  f.  t30. 

MKH.  And  rFcldinemlo]  .t  thU  tint i with  Frw.ce.  fnr  the 

cun*,  rwormiof  the  count..-,  of  Rn®stto»  and  Pe  Wtan.  utwne- 

„ rat'-dtJ  the  Freeh.  fl«~«  »•»  W™?  «/.  M-  99. 

Fer  were  it  not  Ter  thi,  lalie  trad*  of  veury,  money  «ouM  not  lie 

-* »-  «*  “ p-* 

Now  look  into  the  rtatufe*  of  *»b«dy  or  tonnage  and  poundage, 
„ad  you  dull  find,  a fow  merchandize  only  accepted,  tlic  poundage 
equal  upon  alien  and  subject 

1J.  Horkt,  voL  ii.  p.  223.  Argument  concerning  Imposition*  on 

Merchandise*. 

And  for  merchandizing,  it  may  bo  a question,  whether  that  the 
com  (.Auk.  of  the  «crcA»(  wtreoturw,  «f  the  Turkov  -orcWr, 
and  the  Muscovy  merchant,,  if  they  shall  U continued,  should  not 
be  compounded  of  merchants  of  both  nations,  English  and  Scottish. 
Id.  lb.  voL  ii.  p.  169.  Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Therefore,  when  mrrckant-hke  I sell  reucnge,  ^ 

Broke  lie  my  eword,  ray  armea  toxoe  and  delac  d. 

And  1 p roc  win’d  a coward  thruugh  the  world. 

* Shoktpeare.  Henry  VI.  Second  Part,  fol.  137. 


Ports  hereafter  for  pensions  need  not  care, 

Who  call  you  Iwggan,  you  may  call  them  lyere, 
Verses  are  grown  such  merchantable  ware, 

That  now  for  sonnets  seller.  are  the  buyers. 

Harrington.  Epigram  40.  book  i. 


Only  there  passed  n law,  at  the  suit  of  tli*  merchant  aduenlurert  \fVW_ 
of  Eugland,  against  the  merchant  aduenlurert  of  London,  for  mono*  CHANT, 
poliiiog  and  exacting  vpoii  the  trade.  _ 

fiaC'.n,  King  Henry  Pll.  fol.  163.  MEK- 
For  the  employment  of  the  procedure  of  forrnioe  commodities,  CL’RY. 
brought  in  by  merchant-tt  ranger,,  vpon  the  native  commodities  of  v— v*- »■ 
the  realm*.  W.  Ib.  p.  66. 


Now,  why  they  placed  this  invention  upon  the  Braver,  betide 
the  medical)  ami  merchantable  commodity  of  Cattoreum,  or  j«ut» 
conceived  tu  he  bitten  away,  might  be  tbv  sagacity  and  wisdom  of 
that  animal. 

Sir  Tkomae  Firotcn.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  iii.  ch.  iv.  p.  145. 


See  a merchant  in  a storm  at  tea,  and  what  he  values  most  he 
will  be  sure  to  throw  overboard  Hat. 

South.  Sermone,  vol.  iv.  p.  621. 

Mr.  Hastings  says  lie  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  that  kind  of 
raw  materials,  who  npert  tu  be  speedily  manufactured  Into  the 
merchantable  quality  1 mention. 

Bur  he.  IVorit,  vuL  i*.  p.  117.  On  Mr.  For’*  East  India  BiU. 

MERCUU1ALIS,  in  Botany . m genus  of  the  clas»s 
Dioccia,  order  Enneandria , natural  order  Euphorbiacca. 
Generic  character:  male  flower,  calyx  three-parted; 
corolla  none ; stamens  nine  to  twelve  ; anthers  globose, 
in  pairs  : female  flower,  style  two;  capsule  two-ccllcd, 
one-seeded. 

Six  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  Madeira,  M.  per- 
ennU  and  annua  are  natives  of  England. 


MERCURY. 


ME'RCURY,  v. 
Meacu'rial,  adj. 

MeRCU'eIAL,  it. 

Meadow  a list, 
Mfrcu'ripv, 
MEncuairiCA'nos.  J 


Fr.  mercurial ; It.  mer- 
curials; Sp.  mercurial;  Lat. 

. tnercurialis  ; of  or  pertaining 
f to  Mercury , the  Heathen  God ; 
or  the  mineral  quicksilver.  As 

^ the  Fr. 

Mercurials,  44  Of  mercury;  made  of  mercury ; bom 
under  the  Planet  Mercury ; hence  humorous,  fan- 
tastical; also  crafty,  subtle,  deceitful,  thievish.”  Cot- 
grave.  . 

A Mercury,  a messenger,  a bearer,  a vender  or  news. 

Sol  gold  is,  and  Luna  silver  we  threpe ; 

Mare  iren,  Mercuric  quicksilver  we  clepe. 

Chaucer.  The  Chamontt  Yemunntt  Tale , V.  16295. 

— Cauls  minor 

The  which*  stone  is  meratrinB 
By  way  of  kynd*.  .. 

Octree.  Coif.  Ant.  book  vu.  p.  214. 

As  gold  Calls  sick  being  stung  with  mercury. 

J tonne.  Anatomy  of  the  IVortd.  Anno  1. 

And  O ! how  thb  (deare  prince)  the  people  channos, 

>Vho  flock  about  tliee  oft  iu  ravish’d  bands, 

To  ace  thee  yong,  yet  manage  so  thine  armea, 

Have  a mercurial l mince  and  roartull  hands. 

Stirling  A Parent tie  lo  Prince  Henry. 
Mereurialitlt  are  solitary,  much  in  contemplation,  subtile,  poets, 
philosophers,  and  musing  much  about  such  mutters. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy , p.  190. 

II  lUMt  lie  uid,  » in  lh«  foro.tr  cam.  (-heroin  . ]*rt  rod, 
of  the  metal  is  mere  unfed)  it  may  be,  that  the  obtained  quicksilver 
consuts  of  the  more  solid  and  ponderous  parts  of  the  metal. 

Boyle.  HV*i,  rol.  i.  p.  64 1 . The  Produciklenest  of  Mercury . 

It  remains,  that  1 perform  th«  promise  I marie,  of  adding  the 
ways  of  merewrifcaliam  (as  chytmUs  speak)  above  referred  to,  as 
delivered  by  Paracelsus,  Helmont,  and  Lully. 

Id.  A.  vol  i.  p.  643. 

But  his  mind  Iwing  more  martial  than  mercurial,  he  applied 
himself  to  sen-aervice. 

H:uod.  Athena  Qxomcnttt,  vol.  u fol.  33b. 


Pigott  bring  a more  forward  and  mercurial  man  got  glory  of  it 
among  most  scholars.  _ _ 

Wood.  Fatii  Oxonieatet,  toL  ii.  fol.  209. 


Thus  tickling,  lying  eraiion,  with  several  other  such  like  car- 
dinal virtues,  are  a sort  of  properties  pertaining  to  the  practice  of 
the  law,  as  well  as  to  the  mercurial  profession. 

P Whitehead,  The  Qymnatiad,  book  i.  note  T.  37. 


Bid  if  mercurial  scribblers  pant  for  fame. 

Those  1 inspire,  and  Nonsenas  is  my  name. 

Blue  block.  The  Genealogy  of  X entente. 

Mercuiuus,  as  Festus  says,  dt  mercibus  ; whence 
the  Romans  called  all  those  who  throve  in  business 
Viri  Mercurialcs.  Hesiod  has  contented  himself  with  Hesiod, 
mentioning  the  parentage  of  this  God,  and  the  appoint- 
ment which  he  held  in  Olympus  : 

7,nt)  dVr  ’ArAarrif  Ms.'n  vlsi  *«3i mm 

Ks{w»'  eJaulrui.  Theog.  938. 

To  this,  in  his  Opera  ct  Dies,  lie  adds,  that  on  the  forma- 
tion of  Pandora,  Jupiter  required  that  Mercury  should 
endow  that  anomalous  birth  with  the  mind  of  a Trull  and 
the  manners  of  a Pickpocket : 

'R»  31  tifU*  Minin  n w ul  Ic.'jOjvo  Jd*t 

Tyium  kiuyt  3«srsf«*  A^yiifmrm.  67. 

Homer,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  Hymn  to  Mercury , one  Homcr’n 
of  the  most  agreeable  pieces  transmitted  to  us  from  ll-vnm* 
antiquity,  has  entered  largely  into  the  first  occurrence 
of  Mercury’s  infancy.  Jupiter,  it  seems  from  this 
account,  lodged  Maia  in  a cave,  and  used  to  visit  her 
nightly  while  Juno  was  asleep,  till  she  gave  birth  to  a 
boy  whose  feats  were  soon  to  be  llw  astonishment  of  the 
Immortals.  He  was  born  at  daybreak,  at  noon  he 
played  on  the  lyre,  and  before  night  he  committed  a 
forray  on  some  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood.  Jumping 
out  of  his  cradle  almost  so  soon  as  he  was  placed  within 
it,  he  determined  to  go  in  quest  of  Apollo's  oxen,  but 
as  he  quitted  the  cave  for  that  purpose  be  picked  up  a 
tortoise  which  was  feeding  quietly  before  its  mouth. 
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MER-  Smiling  at  (his  harmless  animal,  he  assured  it  that  it 
CURY.  would  be  far  more  useful  if  dead  than  if  alive;  and  in 
' order  to  put  his  assertion  to  a sure  test,  he  carried  the 
torloise  back  into  the  cave,  killed  it,  and  very  artificially 
manufactured  its  shell  into  a musical  instrument  by  the 
help  of  some  split  reeds  and  sheep's  tendons  ; and  then 
practising  a tunc  or  two,  chanted  to  its  accompaniment 
an  extempore  song,  («£  aliocxiltn*?)  about  the  loves  of 
his  father  and  mother,  his  own  birth,  the  Nymphs,  the 
tripods,  and  the  kettles  which  he  observed  about  his 
cavern.  Then  placing  the  lyre  in  his  cradle,  and  feeling 
very  hungry,  he  resumed  his  first  intention,  and  went  to 
look  about  him  for  food  towards  dusk,  like  an  expe- 
rienced sheep-stealer,  ota  tc  <f>*> 7rt  dhjXyra*  cu'trwvot. 
The  herds  of  Apollo  were  tended  on  one  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Pieria,  and  hence  the  little  Thief  carried  off  fifty- 
head,  practising  u stratagem  which  Cocos  employed 
afterwards  with  like  success;  namely,  driving  the 
beasts  tail  foremost,  and  himself  walking  backward 
after  them  ; a trick  which  must  have  been  most  tedious 
in  execution,  and  the  detection  of  which,  it  may  he 
thought,  could  scarcely  require  much  sagacity,  for  the 
owner  might  be  supposed  likely  in  the  first  instance  to 
track  the  retrograde  footmarks.  As  another  precaution, 
however,  the  tiny  robber  threw  away  his  shoes,  and 
made  himself  a kind  of  sandals  with  green  boughs, 
which  left  a very  perplexing  mark  by  trailing  along  the 
sand. 

An  old  hedger  in  the  neighbourhood  was  the  only 
person  who  observed  these  proceedings,  and  the  Cod- 
ling advised  him  to  be  both  deaf  and  blind  in  regard  to 
them ; 

K«)  ri  ,#»*,  ft*  Jm/,  mu  imtvrmf. 

Before  dawn  he  had  gained  the  Alpheus  with  his  ill- 
gotten  booty,  and  having  allowed  the  cows  a good  feed 
off  the  pleasant  postures  on  the  lotus-bearing  banks  of 
that  river,  he  stalled  them  in  its  neighbourhood.  Two 
were  destined  for  the  spit,  and  for  that  purpose  the  boy 
having  lighted  a fire  in  a great  hole,  killed,  skinned, 
quartered,  and  roasted  his  beef  with  the  dexterity  of  a 
veteran  buccaneer.  lie  then  hastened  back  to  Cyllene, 
and  regained  his  cave  without  encountering  God,  Man, 
or  Dog,  just  at  sunrise  ; lifted  the  latch  softly,  crept  on 
tiptoes  to  his  cradle,  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  baby- 
linen,  and  with  an  air  of  the  most  infantine  simplicity 
began  to  play  with  the  bed-clothes  with  one  hand,  and 
his  tortoise-shell  with  the  other.  His  mother,  however, 
taxed  him  with  his  roguery,  and  placed  before  him  in 
strong  colours  the  probable  vengeance  of  Apollo.  To 
this  remonstrance  he  answered  that  he  was  not  to  be  ad- 
dressed like  a Baby,  nor  to  be  frightened  at  a Mamma’s 
scolding ; that  it  was  little  worth  while  for  them  to  sit 
starving  in  a cave  apart  from  all  the  other  Cods,  with- 
out attempting  to  better  themselves ; and  that  for  his 
own  part  he  was  ambitious  of  honour,  and  resolved  to 
be  a captain  of  Robbers.  As  for  Apollo,  if  he  should 
think  proper  to  come  after  him,  he  would  give  him 
something  worse  to  think  of,  for  he  would  make  his 
way  to  the  great  Temple  at  Python,  and  carry  off  with 
him  all  its  wardrobe,  furniture,  and  treasure,  while  his 
mother,  if  she  so  pleased,  might  look  on. 

Apollo,  in  the  morning,  having  discovered  the  abduc- 
tion, first  told  his  mishap  to  the  hedger.  The  Cows,  he 
said,  were  all  gone,  and  what  was  very  odd,  (o  f rj  wtpl 
Oavfia  t«t vrrat,)  a bull  who  pastured  alone,  and  four 
watchdogs,  who  onght  to  have  been  better  guardians, 
were  left  behind.  The  old  man  answered  cautiously 


enough,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  recount  distinctly  every  MEH 
thing  which  one  might  happen  to  see;  that  there  were  CURY 
many  traveller*  in  those  parts,  some  good  and  some  bail ; ■■ 

so  that  it  was  difficult  to  recognise  every  individual  who 
went  by ; that  he  had  been  working  the  day  before  till 
sundown,  and  certainly  had  seen  a boy,  but  he  could  not 
rightly  tell  who  the  boy  was,  who  had  a stick  in  his 
hand  with  which  he  was  tending  some  cows,  and  who 
walked  backwards,  and  not  altogether  in  a straight  line. 

Apollo  did  not  gain  much  information  from  this  state- 
ment, and  he  wus  yet  more  puzzled,  when,  soon  after- 
wards, he  observed  the  tracks  of  his  oxen,  and  the 
strange  marks  which  had  been  left  by  Mercury's  very 
oddly  constructed  sandals ; they  resembled,  us  he  said, 
no  slot,  nor  footing  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  nei- 
ther man's,  nor  woman's,  nor  wolf’s,  nor  bear's,  nor  lion's, 
nor  bull's.  Still  he  went  on  his  way  till  he  came  to  Cyl- 
lene, and  descended  into  Maia's  cave.  The  little  Mer- 
cury, who  was  just  washed,  tired  with  his  night  expe- 
dition, and  preparing  for  a nap,  suspected  Apollo's 
errand  so  soon  as  he  saw  him,  shrank  under  his  clothes, 
and  drew  up  head,  hands,  and  feet  into  as  narrow  a 
compass  as  possible.  The  visitor,  however,  detected 
him,  and  having  first,  with  a very  ill-bred  curiosity,  ran- 
sacked the  cave,  and  unlocked,  opened,  uml  pryed  into 
three  closets  which  he  found  filled  with  nedar  and  am- 
brosia, gold  and  silver,  blue  and  white  gowns,  (#o ivi- 
xocyra  <ci*  upyv&a  t’para,)  and  other  such  property  as 
usually  belongs  to  Goddesses,  he  began  a very  angry 
speech. 

M Little  boy  in  the  cradle,  tell  me  where  my  cows  are, 
or  I shall  not  go  away  quietly.  If  you  dou't  tell  me,  I 
shall  certainly  luck  you  to  Tartarus,  where  you  shall 
slay  in  the  dark  without  Papa  or  Mamma,  and  with  very 
little  company.”  Mercury's  auswer  was  quite  in  cha- 
racter. " Son  of  Latona,  why  have  you  spoken  so 
sharply,  and  why  do  you  oomc  here  to  seek  your  cows? 

I have  never  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  can  tell  you  any 
thing  about  them.  A pretty  sort  of  cattle-stealer  I 
should  make ; I have  other  things  to  do,  to  sleep  and 
suck,  and  be  washed  and  swaddled.  What  nonsense  it 
is  to  think  that  such  a baby  as  I am  coukl  run  abroad 
after  cows  t 1 was  born  only  yesterday,  and  my  feet 
are  much  too  tender  for  the  rough,  hard  roads.  If  this 
does  not  satisfy  you,  1 will  swear  a big  oath  by  my 
Father's  head,  that  I have  neither  stolen  your  cows,  uor 
know  of  any  body  who  has  done  so — whatever,  indeed, 
cows  may  be,  for  as  yet  I have  only  heard  of  such  things 
by  name.*'  He  finished  with  a sly  wink  and  a long  know- 
ing whistle,  implying  (in  modern  parlance)  that  it  was 
all  gammon. 

y&Mjtg  ar.ruf /£«*»  iXumitt  (ttfot  MUMn. 

Apollo  laughed  heartily,  prognosticated  that  the  boy 
by  and  by  would  be  King  of  the  Pickpockets,  caught  him 
up  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  out  of  the  cave,  but  was 
glad  enough  to  get  quickly  rid  of  a burden  which  the 
Baby  well  knew  how  to  make  sufficiently  disagreeable 
to  the  bearer.  In  the  end  they  agreed  to  appeal  to  the 
decision  of  Jupiter,  and  the  two  Gods  accordingly  stood 
in  full  conclave  to  plead  before  the  Olympic  throne. 

Apollo  first  told  his  story,  and  the  Boy  replied  with 
many  protestations  of  truth,  sincerity,  and  innocence, 
much  in  the  same  strain  as  he  had  excused  himself 
before  ; and  spoke  of  his  elder  brother's  threats,  of  his 
own  incompetence  to  the  fad  charged  against  him,  of 
his  affection  for  his  father,  and  of  his  confidence  that 
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MFR-  such  a parent  would  not  allow  the  strong  to  trample 
CUU\.  unjustly  upon  the  weak.  Jupiter  waa  highly  amused 
at  this  imrenioo*  defence,  reconciled  the  contending  par- 
ties. and  ordered  Mercury  to  restore  the  Cows.  Mer- 
cury accordingly  led  Apollo  to  Alpheur,  and  there  by 
exhibiting  bin  skill  on  the  lyre,  so  fur  delighted  the 
Qod  of  day  that  he  obtained  the  remaining  Cows  iu 
willing  exchange  for  his  new  musical  discovery.  The 
Poem  concludes  with  a vow  of  eternal  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  Deities,  Apollo  having  first  received  an 
assurance  from  the  Baby  thief  that  hi*  property  of  all 
kinds  should  for  the  future  be  considered  inviolate. 

This  story  is  told  with  the  happiest  playfulness,  and  if 
it  be  from  the  pen  of  Homer,  a question  which  this  is 
not  the  place  to  moot,  it  exhibits  the  Father  of  Epopee, 
as  no  less  skilful  in  light  and  graceful  humour,  than  in 
OritL  the  more  sustained  majesty  of  the  Iliad.  Ovid  has 
slightly  treated  the  leading  circumstances  of  this  tale 
in  order  to  introduce  the  transformation  of  Battus  into  a 
Touchstone.  Battus  is  the  name  given  to  the  old  man 
who  witnessed  the  theft,  who  was  bribed  to  silence  by  the 
present  of  a Cow,  and  broke  his  promise  when  tempted 
bv  a Bull.  But  Mercury  outwitted  him,  for  mistrusting 
his  honesty  the  God  himself  returned  in  another  shape, 
verified  his  suspicions,  and  punished  the  traitor  aceord- 
Apollodo*  ingly.  {Mr (am.  ii.  6S7.)  Apollodorus  ( Hibl . iii,  10.) 
ru*‘  writes  much  to  the  same  purpose  as  Homer,  excepting 

that  he  makes  the  tortoise  be  found  after  the  plunder  of 
Apollo's  cows,  whose  sinews  are  employed  in  stringing 
it ; Apollo  purchases  not  only  the  lyre  thus  invented,  but 
a flute  also,  for  which  he  barters  hia  golden  rod,  and 
the  power  of  divination  by  dice,  (the  art  of  cogging,) 
henceforward  peculiar  to  Mercury  and  hi*  votaries. 
Lucian-  Lucian  has  horrowed  Homer’*  leading  thought  nud 
expanded  it  with  his  own  characteristic  humour.  In  ana 
of  the  Dialogue « of  the  God*,  Vulcan  asks  Apollo  if  he 
has  yet  seen  Main's  new  bom  haby,  a pretty  smiling 
child  whose  face  already  gives  promise  of  future  excel- 
lence. " Excellence  indeed,”  replies  the  God  of  day  ! 
“ can  any  good  be  expected  from  a Baby  already  more 
cunning  than  Iupctus ; who  has  stolen  Neptune’*  tri- 
dent, and  the  sword  of  Mora,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own 
bow  and  arrows?  Look  well  to  your  own  tackle  Muster 
Vulcan,  and  sec  whether  there  be  not  something  miss- 
ing." Vulcan  accordingly  discovers  that  he  has  lost 
his  pincers,  which  he  is  assured  he  will  find  somewhere 
ill  the  cradle  of  I he  little  thief,  who  must  have  planned 
some  of  his  larcenies  while  yet  in  the  womb.  Then 
add*  Apollo,  he  chatters  plentifully  already  ; yesterday 
he  tripped  up  Cupid,  und  gave  him  a fall  iu  wrestling, 
and  stole  her  ccstus  from  Venus  while  she  was  kissing 
him.  Moreover  he  smuggled  away  Jove's  sceptre,  and 
would  have  got  clear  off  with  his  thunderbolt  also,  if  it 
had  not  been  a little  too  heavy  and  fiery.  Maia  says, 
that  he  gets  out  of  Heaven  by  night,  and  goe*  down  to 
the  Shades  below  to  see  if  any  booty  is  to  be  picked  up 
there.  All  this  is  very  playfully  told,  but  Lucian  in 
another  place,  his  Dialogue  on  Dancing,  sink*  into  a 
frigid  and  heavy  allegory  when  he  explains  the  golden 
rod  with  which  Homer  has  invested  Mercury,  to  close  in 
slumber,  or  to  awaken  mortal  eyes,  to  be  no  other  than 
Dancing.  T«  oftfiara  OtXrjowra  cai  iefftgefOpi Wl 

VMWfa  rat  eirfyeipvvaa  rijn  (rat'ettae  wpo*  itcaert a i£hf 
ipatfUfUm, 

It  is  in  a much  more  agreeable  vein  that  in  another 
Dialogue  between  Mercury  and'  Mktia,  Lucian  intro* 
duces  the  God  complaining  of  the  egregious  hardships 


of  his  condition.  u First,"  he  says,  “ I must  rise  bo-  HER. 
times  to  put  the  celestial  banqueting*rooma  in  order ; then  CURV. 
I have  to  arrange  the  council-chamber,  and  to  stand  by  s 
Jove  awaiting  his  orders,  which  I am  carrying  up  and 
down  all  day  long ; and  when  at  last  I come  back  hoi, 
dusty,  and  tired,  it  is  my  business  to  put  his  ambrosia 
upon  table;  nay  till  he  got  his  new  minion  cupbearer,  I 
had  also  to  hand  nectar  round.  Then  even  by  night  I 
get  no  rest,  hut  I must  convey  Souls  to  Pluto  and  assist 
at  their  sentences;  a*  if  my  daily  toils,  wrestling,  play- 
ing the  town-crier,  and  prompting  orators  in  their 
speeches,  were  not  quite  enough.  Why,  Leda’a  twins 
are  allowed  alternate  repose,  and  the  lazy  bastards  of 
those  two  mere  women,  Semele  and  Alcuietia,  loll  at 
their  pleasure  at  Jove's  feasts,  while  I,  sprung  from 
Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  am  forced  to  wait  upon  them. 

Here  I am  just  returned  from  carrying  a billet-doux  to 
Cadmus’*  daughter  at  Salon,  and  forthwith  without 
a moment’s  breath,  I am  sent  o(T  to  Argos  to  look  after 
Danav.  and  to  touch  by  the  way  in  Rivotit  to  see  what 
Antinpe  is  ahouL  Faith,  but  I have  a great  inclination 
to  refuse."  “ Away  with  you,  my  son,"  replies  Maia 
prudently,  " both  to  Argos  and  Barulin,  do  nil  that  your 
father  bids  while  you  have  health  and  strength,  and  do 
it  quickly,  lest  you  cucouutcr  a good  ctidgelliug;  for 
love;*  now  and  then  are  somewhat  irritable." 

There  i*  a curious  passage  relating  to  Mercury  in  Callim*- 
tbe  Hymn  of  Callimachus  to  Diana,  explanatory  ofehus. 
the  nursery  discipline  of  Olympus.  Whenever  any  of 
the  little  celestial  Girls  ure  naughty,  their  mothers  call 
the  Cyclopes  to  come  and  eat  them ; hut  the  abode  of 
those  dirty  semi-deities  not  being  in  Heaven,  Mercury 
steps  out  of  a corner  with  his  face  blocked,  and  frighten* 
the  children  into  good  behaviour.  The  Oceanides  say* 
the  Poet,  cannot  look  at  the  smithies  in  Sicily  and  Cor- 
sica with  their  grim  attendants  without  terror,  nor  it 
thi*  a matter  of  wonder  : 

» >b> ten  «<»«*(  ii  »*1  ftdXa  p*ai \n  rurtai 
(taxapn  ifiatt 

mXX'  Set  «*»•£«•»*  Arffim  porifi 

Ki>tl.ifT«(  li  »*.<•  MXifqiT, 

1 Iri^rw  i )i  kl/urtf  i« 

fcMWM  ‘IffHIIH  r»#4rf  u4i. 

i»ftu  vat  u«/ibnr«i  n }•  Tt niter i 

iw»w  ir*  wlrwi,  i-rl  fate*  64. 

Thi*  picture,  as  we  need  not  say,  is  exquiftitely  drawn. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  thnt  the  reading 'Epawy* 
is  not  unreasonably  doubted,  and  if,  as  lias  been  sug- 
gested, «£*<V  be  substituted.  Mercury  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question,  and  one  of  the  Cyclopes  who  is  invoked 
i»  himself  the  bugbear.  Spanheim,  in  commenting 
upon  the  above  passage,  remarks  that  Mercury  is 
seldom  represented  by  the  Ancients  with  any  but  a 
smiling  and  graceful  countenance.  .Eschvlus,  indeed,  /Eachylua 
in  an  obscure  passage,  cull*  him  vi. 'x«>s  (Chomph.  716.) 
but  the  epithet  appeure  to  apply  not  to  the  general  at- 
tributes of  the  God,  but  to  the  dreadful  occasion  on 
which  his  assistance  ia  required  by  Orestea.  In  the 
same  Drama  the  Scholiast  tells  us  that  the  Poet  has 
employed  Mercury  to  personify  Death  itself,  (612.)  but 
it  rather  seems  that  he  is  introduced  in  his  more  com- 
mon character,  o wopwato*,  as  the  guide  of  departed 
Souls  to  the  Infernal  regions.  Lycophron  gives  him 
three  heads,  and  Plutarch  *|*ak»  of  elderly  Mercuries  Plutarch, 
without  hand*  and  feet,  and  wrapped  iu  stilf  ban- 
dages ; these,  however,  lie  admits  to  be  no  more  than 
allegories,  implying  that  old  men  ought  to  abstain 
from  Politics.  (An  aeui  »U  gerenda  Hetpublica,  ad  Jin.) 
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MKTt-  The  same  writer  in  a different  Tract,  ( Conju%iaiia  Pree- 
CURY.  eqpta,)  explaining  another  allegory  of  the  Ancients,  re- 
\rm~/  invests  the  God  with  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  places 
him  next  to  Venus,  because,  as  he  says,  the  happiness 
of  Matrimony  is  much  increased  by  pleasant  and  con- 
fidential conversation.  On  the  whole,  the  agreeable 
representations  of  Mercury  are  not  only  most  consistent 
with  his  general  character,  but  most  authorized  both  by 
Poets  and  Artists. 

Cicero.  Cicero  (rfe  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  22.)  has  sufficiently  ad- 

mitted the  inconsistency  and  confusion  of  Pagan  My- 
thology in  his  hutorielte  of  Mercury.  There  are,  he 
says,  five  Deities  of  that  name.  1.  The  son  of  Cudum 
and  Dies,  who  is  sculptured  with  little  regard  to  Ue- 
cency,  on  account  of  a passion  which  lie  once  cherished 
for  Proserpine.  Those  ithyphallic  statues  of 
AoXiyiv,  are  said  by  Herodotus  (ii.  51.)  not  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  Egypt,  but  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Athenians  from  the  Felaagi,  and  through  the 
former  People  to  have  become  common  in  Greece.  2. 
The  son  of  Valens  and  Phoronis ; this  is  a subterraneous 
Deity,  (\0©Viot,)  and  he  is  known  also  as  Troplionius. 
Of  this  Parentage  we  may  remark  that  Valens  is  plainly 
the  same  as  K/>atot,  and  as  Kpn’rot  and  B/«  are  the  two 
ministers  of  Jove’s  vengeance,  whom  .Eschvlus  intro- 
duces to  fasten  Prometheus  to  Caucasus,  so  Mercury 
and  Vulcan  arc  employed  by  Lucian  for  the  same  pur* 
pose.  3.  The  son  of  Jove  and  Muia,  who  begot  Pan 
on  Penelope  by  violence,  under  the  form  of  a Goat;  an 
adventure  which  he  had  so  utterly  forgotten  by  the 
time  his  son  had  grown  up,  that  it  required  a close  nar- 
rative of  the  fact  by  the  Demigod,  to  establish  his  chum 
to  filiation.  Mercury  irreverently  staling  him  ww  r/»ayo* 
t«*o*  ^o«x«  vaatrroi ; and  even  when  in  the  end  he 
admitted  his  own  paternity,  feeling  so  ashamed  of  the 
horns,  tail,  and  cloven  lect  of  his  progeny,  that  he 
begged  him  as  an  especial  favour  never  to  call  him 
" Father”  in  the  hearing  of  a third  person.  (Lucian, 
Dial.  Dt-or.)  4.  The  son  of  Nilus,  whom  the  Egyptians 
think  it  profane  to  name.  5.  TheTholh  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  gives  his  name  to  tlte  first  month  of  that 
People,  who  fled  to  Egypt  from  the  PheneaUe  because  he 
had  killed  Argus,  and  who  taught  the  Court  in  which 
he  took  refuge  Laws  and  Letters.  Of  this  Thotli,  or 
Theuth,  Plato  speaks  in  his  Phtedrut.  The  Ibis  was 
consecrated  to  him,  and  he  was  the  inventor  of  num- 
bers, Arithmetic,  and  Astronomy.  Annins  also  seems 
to  have  shared  the  attributes  of  Mercury  among  the 
Egyptians.  (See  Jablonski,  Pantheon  .V^ypUacum.) 

Diodurua  To  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  16.) 

Siculus.  ascribes  the  invention  of  articulate  speech,  of  nomen- 
clature, of  Letters,  and  of  Religion.  He  was  the  first 
who  distributed  the  stars  systematically,  and  observed 
tile  nature  and  harmonious  relations  of  sounds.  He  in- 
vented wrestling  and  dancing  in  lime,  and  a Lyre  with 
three  chords,  »y  mholi/ing  by  their  tones  the  three  seasons 
of  the  year,  the  acute  for  Summer,  the  grave  for  Winter, 
the  mean  for  Spring.  The  Greeks  named  Uim'Epfiijv, 
because  he  taught  them  Osiris  employed 

him  as  Hierogrammatist ; and  to  him,  not  to  Minerva 
a*  the  Greeks  fable,  is  mankind  indebted  for  the  olive. 


The  same  writer,  speak iug  aAerwards  of  the  Mythology  MER- 
of  Crete,  (v.  75.)  states  that  those  Islanders  attribute  to  C’l'RY. 
Mercury  the  origin  of  Heralds  and  their  customary  ''"■"■V**" 
badge,  the  Caduceus,  (tr^ptH*****,)  and  that  from  their 
utility  to  both  parties  in  negotiations  of  Peace,  Mercury 
is  named  common.  (aourov,  communis.)  Weights  and 
measures,  the  method  of  increasing  commercial  gains, 
not  always  quite  honestly,  wrestling,  and  the  lyre,  urc 
among  this  God’s  inventions.  His  name  is  derived  as 
above,  not  however  because  he  first  taught  speech, 
since  he  only  corrected,  improved,  aud  refined  it,  but 
because  from  Ins  clearness  of  exposition  he  w as  selected 
as  Herald,  messenger,  and  interpreter  of  the  Gods. 

The  common  attributes  of  Mercury  are  1.  the  Petasus,  Attributes, 
or  winged  cup,  which  sometimes,  in  the  most  ancient 
Works,  has  only  two  feathers  stuck  in  it,  aud  occasion- 
ally is  without  either  wings  or  feathers ; 2.  the  Tataria, 
or  teet-wings,  which  in  like  manner  can  be  removed  at 
pleasure;  and  which  in  a pretty  group  in  the  Jusli- 
niani  Gallery  at  Rome,  engraved  by  Moulfuucon,  (vol.  i. 
pi.  Uviii.  fig.  4.)  are  being  fastened  ou  by  a little  Cupid ; 

3.  the  CxDiiCEUs.  Sometimes  he  carries  the  Harpi , 

(«/>»!?.)  a curved  sword,  with  a straight  spike  continued 
from  the  point  at  which  the  curve  begins,  with  which  he 
slew  Argus,  and  which  he  also  lent  to  Perseus  on  great 
occasions.  Not  unfrcquenlly  also  he  lias  a purse  in  his 
hand. 

The  cubical  blocks  which  the  Greeks  aud  Romans  Hermes,  or 
placed  on  their  high  roads  and  elsewhere,  were  uvo&t  Tcruiw. 
frequently  terminated  by  a bust  of  Mercury,  and  there- 
fore were  called  *E*»<“«* ; they  bore  also  an  appendage,  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded,  and  which,  says  Mr. 

Gifford,  *‘  though  those  good  old  times  saw  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  it,  might  perhaps  be  thought  a little  sin- 
gular at  present.”  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
God  as  sometimes  represented  without  legs  and  anus, 
and  Servius  recounts  an  explanatory  legend,  that  certain 
shepherds  one  day  finding  him  asleep,  amputated  those 
limbs  ill  retaliation  for  some  w rong  w hich  he  had  com- 
mitted. These  E^uu,  if  crow  ned  with  the  bust  of  any 
other  God,  received  a compound  name,  and  hence  we 
read  of  llermathcnv,  l It  r mu  potion , Httmero*,  Hcrtne- 
ractes,  HermMarpocratts,  Hermanubit,  &c.  and  now  and 
then  a Hermes  was  terminated  by  the  bust  of  some 
illustrious  man,  many  of  which  still  exist.  It  was  the 
mutilation  of  these  Statues  (if  they  may  be  so  called) 
of  Mercury  which  brought  so  much  obloquy  on  Alei- 
hiades.  (Tliucyd.  vi.  27,  &c.)  In  Rome  they  were  in- 
differently named  Hermes  and  Termini,  or  T-rmitn, 

(whence  the  modern  Term  nr.)  which  although  of  distinct 
origin  appear  in  the  end  to  have  been  confounded  with 
them. 

SU  mist  Cecnpide*  tnmeoq**  u'mt/Jimui  Hermtt 
exclaims  Juvenal,  (viii.  52.)  w ith  nobly  indignant  spirit 
when  speaking  of  a degenerate  Patrician ; and  Mr. 

Gifford’s  paraphrase  will  explain  the  purpose  of  the 
figure : — 

While  thou  tn  mean  inglorious  pleasure  lost 

With  “ (.Wrapt!  CWrup*"  all  lltau  hast  to  boost. 

Art  a full  brother  to  the  tramway  «tow 

Which  clowns  have  chipped  a head  of  Ucrrart  on. 
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See  anlt.  Amerce,  and  the 
Quotation  from  Rastull.  Fr. 
mercie  ; It  merer ; contracted  from 
misericordia,  or  from  miseretce, 
say  different  Etymologists,  or  adds 
Skinner,  it  is  from  the  Let.  wirrj. 
And  from  the  Let.  men  it  has 
no  doubt  proceeded  through  the 
Low  Lat.  merciare,  amerciare. 
Nor.  Fr.  amrreier,  to  amerce, 
merer,  or  mercy,  to  impose  or 
exact  a TMOmpeilt*,  to  impose  a fine  : and,  as  fines 
were  accepted  in  commutation  for  life  forfeited  to 
the  law,  or  over  which  power  had  been  obtained  in 
battle  ; to  mercy,  to  grant  merry,  that  is,  to  grant  that 
mercy  or  Jine  should  be  imposed  and  received  as  a 
ransom  for  life  forfeited,  was  benefit  or  beneficence  to 
the  party  to  whom  the  punishment  of  death  was  re- 
mitted ; and  was  ascribed  to  benevolence  or  willingness 
to  spare  and  save,  to  clemency,  kindness,  compassion, 
pity.  SeeCasencuve  In  Menage.  Further,  to  cry  mercy, 
in  our  old  Chronicles,  is  to  cry  ransom ; which  was  acceded 
to  or  not  " according  os  it  fortuned  to  fall  in  the  handes 
of  them  that  were  cruel  or  court  ease.”  Courtesy,  aided 
by  covetousness,  commonly  prevailed,  for  mercy  paid  in 
ransom  was  an  important  portion  of  the  booty  in  the 
constant  predatory  scrimytshe »,  recorded  (by  Froissart 
especially;)  there  was  nothing  gained  by  slaughter. 
Thus  to  cry  mercy,  was  (consequentially)  to  beg  for  life  ; 
and  to  grant  merry,  was  to  spare  life;  and,  as  this  for- 
bearance was  attributed  wholly  to  courtesy, and  covetous- 
ness allowed  no  share  in  it, — hence  the  general  appli- 
cation of  mercy,  to 

A willingness  to  spare  and  save,  to  pardon  and 
forgive  ; to  kindness,  clemency,  compassion,  sympathy, 
pity. 

Minshew  produces  from  an  old  Statute  of  Henry  V I. 
the  expression,  “to  be  in  grictwtts  mercie  of  the  king, 
t.  e.  to  be  in  hazard  of  a great  penalties  And  yet  by 
our  Law  Writers  tnercie  is  retranslated  into  the  Lat. 
misericordia. 

IlaiM  wirrri  of  hym  ich  bidde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p,  58. 

He  sesed  fii:c  rastrlw,  ft  held  pm  in  his  wage. 

Koine  erts*  ft  kn^ghte*  Jssrfur  in  his  astage, 

likon  of  )>e  kn^ghtes  hml  a baron*, 

J>w  ft  site  yer  nghtes  were  dun  in  mercy. 

R.  Bruno-,  p.  139. 

But  AtheUtan  J*e  moist  rie  wan  ft  did  )am  merett  cxw 
& aile  Northuules  he  sat  to  Ireuoge  lue. 

M p.  28. 

Forsters  did  somimn,  cnqncred  vp  ft  doun 
Whilk  men  of  tnun  had  taken  his  venysotin, 
ft  who  yat  was  gilty  forgh  p foresters  sawe, 

Merceid  was  fullc  hL  Id.  p.  1 12. 

Mildclichc  Medc  Jsi  mcrciede  hem  olle 
Of  hura  grete  goudness. 

Piers  PfomJtman.  1'ision,  p.  39. 
Bote  after  he  dede  pt  ft  v do,  the  dome  shal  record 
Aky  Op  no  mfy  Id-  A.  p.  62. 

Kv»m«  CO  men  after,  kncoledc  and  oSVido 
Mucha  gold  and  murre.  with  out  merry  askings. 

Id.  Jb.  p.  370. 

Up  roan  foe  hus  mis  dede*,  be  mercemenl  he  taxeth. 

Id.  A.  p.  21. 

— With  oute  tatter  wond* 

W oute  mercemeni  mauslsugh. 

Id.  A.  p.  73. 

Ami  roorchauas  merciabfe  wolde  be.  and  men  of  iawr  bo W. 

Id.  A.  p.  '£tf. 


MERCY.  ME'RCY,  v. 
M^rcy, 
Me'rciable, 
Me'rcemeht, 
Me'rcipui., 
Me'rcipii.ly, 

MERCIFULNESS, 

Mf/rCILESS, 

M e'rcilesslv, 

Me'rcilesbness, 

Me'tcirr. 


fio  grace  of  ye  Holy  Gent.  mclte}  al  to  merry  MF.UC  V. 

Thu  grete  might  e of  y«  Trinitc.  tu  meccyabfr  and  to  none  ober,  . ^ 

Piers  Phuhman.  bum,  p.  331 
Blcssid  bun  merciful  men  : far  thei  schal  gvte  mercy. 

H\dif.  Matt  Ant,  ch.  v. 

Blessed  are  the  mertyfidt  t for  they  shall  ubtayne  mercy*. 

Btble,  Anne  1561. 

Pray  eke  for  us,  we  sinful  folk  unstable, 

That  of  bis  merry  God  so  mercidble, 

On  ua  hi*  grete  mirror  multiple, 

Fur  reverence  of  his  moder  Marie. 

Chaucer.  The  Prioresses  Tale,  T.  13616. 

- — I you  requite, 

That  mereilesse  ye  cause  me  not  to  sterne. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Lour,  p.  373. 

With  suche  mercy  who  that  bilcuctll 
To  please  God  : he  is  deeviued 
Or  els  mote  reason  be  wvyued. 

Gosper.  Conf.  Am.  book  iii.  p.  89. 

Ami  yet  she  is  not  mcrciabte, 

Whichu  maie  me  veue  life  and  hele. 

Id.  A.  Look  iii.  pu  84. 

Nat  onely  reason  penuailrth  but  also  experience  proueth,  that  in 
whom  mercy  locket  h,  and  is  n*t  fouodeo,  in  hym  all  other  vertues 
be  drowned,  and  lose  their  Just  commendation. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  OVr ernaur,  book  ii.  ch.  VU.  p.  116. 

The  merciabfe  kinge  gate  merry  of  God  and  repented. 

Jo ye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  ch.  L 
Lent  vs  unbrace  the  merdnUe  and  unwrathefnll  maker  of  the  law 
euangcliculL  Udatl.  Luke,  ch.  iii. 

This  law  wyll  no  more  hut  that  in  dealyug  mereifullye  w*  beastes 
we  should*  lerne  mernfulmesie  vnto  otirv  neighbour?*. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Deuteronomy,  ch.  xxii.  notes. 

And  thou  shalte  make  a merciscate  of  pure  gold* ; ii.  mbytes 
and  a hslfe  lunge,  and  a cubyte  and  a halfe  lirode. 

Id.  Exodus,  ch.  xxr. 

The  crle  of  Derby  swyde,  he  that  mercy  desirvth,  merry  ought 
to  Kano. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Crony  dr,  vol.  i.  ch.  106,  fol.  125. 

The  king  then,  by  the  consent  of  hi*  counssyle,  os  he  y*  thought 
to  reduce  the  n>untrey  by  fairo  menne*  if  he  royght,  receyued  their 
oflre  on  a ciidicyon  and  that  mu  this,  that  tiny  of  Ipre  shulde 
pay  to  the  kynge  xl  thousand  frankes  towards  h»  charges  cumvng 
thydrr ; to  the  which*  they  of  I pro  made  no  refuse  but  were  right 
joyful  theruf.  Tlius  they  of  Ipre  were  taken  to  mercy. 

Id.  Ik.  eh.  317.  fol.  7 29. 

Then  the  kynge  was  counuyled  to  take  them  to  mercy,  so  that 
among*  them  they  shulde  giuo  to  the  king  lx  thousand  franks  to- 
ward his  charges.  Id.  A.  fob  730. 

At  length,  vpen  their  tubroisskm,  the  king  tookc  them  to  mercie , 
vpon  their  tine,  which  was  wired  at  twentie  thousand  mark, 

Hvlmshed.  Henrie  III.  Anno  1 2G5. 

He  is  so  meeke,  wise,  and  mer’iable. 

Spenser.  Shepherd' s Calendar.  September. 

Awl,  nought  regarding  her  »n  goodly  hew, 

Did  laugh  at  Iter  that  many  did  deride. 

Whitest  she  did  weepe  of  no  man  merajlde. 

Id.  Faerie  Qaecise,  book  vi.  Can.  C. 

— That  to  obey  is  best, 

And  love  with  fear  the  only  God,  to  walk 
As  in  his  presence,  ever  to  observe 
His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend, 

Merdfull  over  sll  his  works,  with  good 
Still  overcoming  evil. 

Milton . Paradise  Lost,  book  xii.  1. 565 . 

All  perwans  vnjustlie  exil'd  by  Nero,  as  well  of  the  nohilitiw  tut 
meaner  sort,  with  their  children  be  mercifully  restored  agsjnw  to 
their  country  and  honour 

Senile.  Tacitus,  part  i.  fol.  1 1 . The  Ende  of  Nero  and  Beginninj  of 
Galba. 

And  all  disroayd  through  mtrtilesse  despaire 
Him  wretched  thrall  unto  his  dungeon  brought, 

Where  he  rrnuunes  of  all  uasuccour'd  and  unsought. 

Spenser.  Patrit  Queette,  book  hr.  can.  8. 
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(Thou  shall  be  gathered  to  me  1 out  of  <Ive  company  of  infidel*,  of 
cniell  and  bluudv  i>enrciitor«,  wbo  like  lions  and  leopards  havo 
tyrannized  over  lh«nt  and  merci/euty  torne  thee  in  peeve*. 

/ Hall.  Work*,  vol.  i.  fo!.  234.  Salomon's  Song  of  Sony*  Para- 
phrased. 

(Though  a poore  oppressor  (as  he  is  unkindly)  so  he  is  a monster 
of  memlesnetse.) 

Id,  Jb,  vol.  ii.  fob  315.  Sermon  Preach!  at  Westminster,  Aprit  5, 

16128. 

As  deliverance  out  of  temptation  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  mercies  that  God  vouchsafes  his  people  in  this  world,  so 
there  is  nothing  that  more  enhances  and  set*  off  the  greatness  of 
the  merry,  than  the  critical  time  of  God's  vouchsafing  it. 

So*/ A.  Sermon*,  vet  vi.  p.  227. 

But  whether  bread  or  fame  be  their  end,  it  must  be  allowed,  our 
author,  by  and  in  (his  poem,  has  merd fitly  given  them  a little  of 
both.  Pope.  Letter  to  the  Publishers. 

We  shall  Still  find,  that  such  M are  most  merciless  to  dying  sin- 
ners, in  stopping  up  the  passages  of  repentance  and  salvation 
against  them,  do  yet  relax  this  rigour,  and  walk  by  another  rule 
themselves ; unless,  perhaps  it  may  mote  properly  be  said,  that 
they  walk  by  no  rule  at  all. 

South.  Sermon*,  vol.  ix.  p.  212. 

And  the  said  William  Kent  being  solemnly  called  doth  not 
oome,  nor  hath  prosreuted  his  writ  aforesaid.  Therefore  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  the  same  William  and  hia  pledges  of  prosecuting,  to 
wit,  John  Doc  nnd  Richard  Roe.bc  in  mercy  for  his  fulse  complaint. 

B/ackstone.  Commentaries,  rol-iii.  Appendix,  No.  1.  p.  vi. 

ME II D.  Fr.  merde ; Lat.  tnrrda  ; Or.  turOot,  odor, 
malit*  odor , tlercu*.  Merde  dc  frr,  the  dross  of  iron. 
Dung?,  excrement,  ordure. 

Disputnre  de  nobi/ilate  generis,  tine  dieitiit,  e*t  dlsputure  de 
sssbihtate  stercoris^  saith  Nevisaoua  the  lawyer,  to  dispute  of  gentry 
without  wealth,  is  (saving  your  reverence)  to  dtwuMC  the  onginaXl 
of  n mrerd.  Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  foL  197. 

Haifa  o*  th'  head,  burnt  clouts,  chalk,  merit*,  and  clay,  Ac. 

Ben  Jon*on.  The  Alchemist,  act  ri.  sc.  3. 

MERE,  or  \ A.  S.  marc , gt-metre;  D.  meer. 

Meare.  J Skinner  and  Minshew  think  meare- 
itoncs  arc  mark-stones,  D.  maark  stern,  Ger.  marck 
stein,  lapida  terminates ; stones  placed  to  mark  the 
boumls  or  boundaries  ; yet  Skinner  refers  meere  to  the 
Gr.  fiiip-eiv,  to  divide:  but  there  are  no  intermediate 
steps. 

When  that  brave  honour  of  the  Latino  name, 

Which  meadd  hpr  rule  with  Africa,  and  By*« 

With  Thames  inhabitants  of  noble  fame, 

And  they  which  sec  the  dawning  day  arise. 

Spenser.  The  limine*  of  Rome. 

Why  should  he  follow  ? 

The  itch  of  his  affectum  should  not  then 
liauo  nickt  his  captainship,  at  such  a point, 

When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos’d,  he  being 
The  meered  question  P 

Shahtpeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  356. 

So  huge  a mind  could  not  in  leaner  rest, 

Ne  in  small  m fares  containo  his  glory  great, 

That  Albion  had  conquered  first  ny  warlike  feat, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qverne,  hook  iiL  can.  10. 

. To  guide  my  course  aright 

What  mound  or  steddy  mere  is  offer  d to  my  sight 
Upon  this  outstreach’d  arm,  whilst  soiling  here  at  ease. 

Drayton.  Poly-oltnon,  song  1. 

The  raiilaier  of  a meere  stone  is  to  Name.  But  it  i»  the  unjust 
judge,  that  is  the  capitall  remover  of  land-ro&rkcs,  when  he  defineth 
arouse  of  lands  and  property. 

Bacon.  Essay  56.  p.  316. 

The  descendants  of  the  brave  nobility  of  Ilolland  had,  more 
than  all  the  canals,  meere*,  and  inundations  of  their  country,  pro- 
tected their  independence. 

Burke.  Works,  voL  viu.  p.  69.  A Letter  to  a Noble  Lord. 

Meat,  \ Fr.  mere;  It.  and  Sp.  mero;  Lat. 
M e'esly.  j merus , which,  V osaius  thinks,  is  either  from 


povot,  solus , or  from  php-taOtu,  to  divide  or  separate : 
lor  mrrum  is  that  which  is  divided  or  separated  from 
every  thing?  else,  and  therefore,  alone. 

Sole,  alone,  pure,  unmixed  : simple,  absolute. 

Lo  one  whom  later  age  hath  brought  to  light, 

Matrhabli*  to  the  greatest  of  those  great, 

Great  both  by  name,  and  great  in  power  and  might, 

And  ranting  a mere  triumphant  scato. 

Spenser.  Sonnet  3. 

Who  is  apparently  troublesome  and  contentious,  and  without 
reasonable  cause,  upon  a meer  will  and  stomach  doth  vex  and 
molest  his  brother,  and  trouble  the  country. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical/  Politic.  Preface,  p,  80, 

But  now  our  joys  are  mere  and  unmixt ; fur  that  wc  may  do  our 
duty  and  hare  our  reward  at  onto. 

Tayh.r.  Dvctor  Habitant ium.  Epis.  Ded.  rig.  A- 

Thaeo  that  utertr/y  talks*,  ami  never  thiuke, 

That  live  in  the  wild  imairhia  of  driake, 

Subject  to  quarrel!  only. 

Ben  Jonson,  To  one  that  asked  to  be  sealed  of  the  Tribe  of  Ben. 
Fie  on’t  ? O fie,  fie,  ‘tin  an  unwoedrd  garden 
That  grows  to  tved : things  rank  and  grovse  in  nature 
Posscase  it  meere fy. 

Shakspeare.  Macbeth,  fol,  154. 

And  [the  ant]  is  reported  by  some  to  bite  off  the  gvrmen  of 
thorn,  least  they  should  sprout  by  the  muisture  of  the  earth,  which 
I look  upon  os  a meer  fiction. 

Ray.  Of  the  Creation,  put  i,  p.  156. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  planets,  their  particular  uses  are  to  us  un- 
known or  meer/jr  conjectural.  Id.  lb.  p.  76. 

Their  [the  heathen]  religion  being  merely  ceremonial  and  poli. 
tical,  never  pretended  to  reach  tho  heart,  or  to  inspire  it  with  any 
sincerity  or  warmth  of  affection  toward*  the  Deity. 

Porleus.  Sermon  l.vot.  i.  p.  1. 

ME  RENDER  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Hejcandria,  order  Trigynia.  Generic  character  : flower 
enclosed  in  a spathc ; corolla  bcll-shapcd,  six-parted  ; 
auUicrs  straight,  arrow-shaped ; capsules  three,  con* 
nected  at  the  base. 

One  species,  M.  bullocodium,  native  of  Barbury. 
MERETRICIOUS,  Lat.  meretricius,  from  meretrix, 
a harlot,  and  that  from  trier  ere,  to  deserve  or  acquire  by 
service.  See  Harlot. 

As  a harlot, — viciously  alluring  or  enticing;  viciously 
adorned  or  decked. 

And  therefore  thei  think*  it  impassible  to  be  any  knaucrye  or 
errours  iu  to  holy  falhcrs  with  tlirir  meretnk  mother. 

Joye.  Ex  pan  cion  of  Daniel,  eh,  xii. 

The  depraved  custom  of  change,  and  the  delight  in  meretrirUms 
embrace  men  ts,  (whore  sinne  is  turned  into  art)  msketh  manage  a 
dull  thing,  and  a kind  of  imposition,  or  tax. 

Bacon.  New  Atlantis,  p.  *23. 

She  shall  return  to  her  wonted  trailing  and  shall  exercise  her 
deceitful  and  meretricious  traffick  with  all  the  nations  at  tho  world. 

Halt.  Hard  Texts.  Isaiah,  ch.  xxui,  ver.  17. 

On  sure  foundations  let  your  fabric  rise, 

And  with  attractive  majesty  surprise, 

Not  by  affected  meretricious  arts, 

But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts. 

Roscommon.  An  Essay  on  Terse , 

If  Nature  on  your  cheek  bestows 
A bloom,  that  emulates  the  roee, 

Or  from  some  hrav’nly  image  drew 
A form  Aprllcs  never  knew. 

Your  ill.jodg'd  aid  will  yon  impart 
And  spoil  by  meretricious  art. 

More.  Fable  7,  The  Goose  and  the  Swan. 


MERGE,' 
Me'hgeh, 
Me'rsio.y. 
swallow  up. 


Lat  mergere,  to  sink  in  the  sea, 
-(marc.) 

To  sink,  to  plunge,  to  overwhelm,  to 
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MERGE.  Th*‘  mcrtifin  also  in  water,  ami  the  emer  uom  tltenca,  doth  figure 
— our  death  to  the  former,  and  reviving  to  a new  life. 

JIEROL  S.  Barrow.  JFr*  kt,  vul.  i fol.  545.  Of 

Whenever  a greater  estate  and  a l«s*  coincide  Olid  meet  in  one 
and  the  satna  pvreon,  without  any  intermediate  estate,  the  less  i» 
immediately  annihilated ; or  in  tti*  law  phroao  ii  uni  to  bo  mrrgrJ, 
that  is  sunk  or  dronal  in  the  greater.  U«J  they  must  come  to  one 
and  the  aim*  jwrson  iu  oue  auii  the  umn  right ; else,  it'  the  freehold 
lv  in  Ilia  own  right,  and  he  liaa  a U*fu»  iu  nglU  of  aautbef  («•  nut  re 
drvtl)  there  u uu  merger. 

B/aekUone.  Comment  arte*,  hook  ii.  ch.  XL 

Their  object  «»  to  merge  all  natural  and  all  nodal  sentiment  in 
inordinate  vanity. 

Burke,  tetter  to  a Alrmkrr  of  the  Sstianal  Aitemblg. 

MERGUS,  from  the  Latin  mergo,  I dive,  Lin, 
Tern.  ; Goosander,  Pen.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  family  LamsUiroslres,  order  Pal- 
mipede*,  class  A vet. 

Generic  character.  Beak  of  moderate  length,  slender, 
straight,  roundish,  with  the  base  thicker,  ami  the  cire 
covered  ; tip  of  the  upper  mandible  much  curved  and 
hook-like;  lower  mandible  smaller  than  the  upper; 
edges  of  hoth  mandibles  toothed  like  a saw,  and  the 
teeth  inclined  backward;  nostrils  lateral,  elliptical,  lon- 
gitudinal, covered  by  u common  membrane,  and  per- 
forated through  and  through  ; legs  short,  strong,  turned 
out.  retracted  towards  the  belly;  tarsus  a third  shorter 
than  the  middle  toe ; three  toes  in  front  completely 
webbed,  the  outer  the  longest,  hind  toe  free,  about  the 
length  of  one  joint  of  the  others,  and  resting  on  its  tip ; 
wings  moderately  large,  the  first  twoquills  nearly  of  the 
same  length,  the  second  rather  the  longer. 

The  Goosanders  bear  great  resemblance  to  the  Geese, 
from  which,  however,  they  arc  distinguished  by  the  nar 
rowness  and  hooking  of  the  bill ; they  live  upon  the 
water,  and  swim  with  their  bodies  deeply  sunk  and  their 
* heads  only  above  the  surface ; they  dive  and  swim  under 
water  with  great  case,  and  employ  their  wings  os  oars  ; 
their  gait  is  unsteady  on  account  of  their  legs  being  set 
so  far  back,  but  they  fly  with  great  quickness  and  tor  a 
long  lime.  They  feed  on  fish  and  amphibious  animals. 
They  live  in  the  cold  regions,  and  are  noticed  in  the 
more  temperate  climes  only  during  Winter,  when  they 
nppear  iu  great  numbers.  They  moult  only  once  a 
year,  the  old  males  in  Autumn,  and  the  females  in 
Spring:  the  young  males  before  their  first  or  second 
moult  resemble  the  females. 

M.  Merganser,  Lin. ; lc  Harle,  Buff*. ; Goosander, 
Pen.  About  two  feet  four  inches  long,  and  three  feet 
two  inches  wide ; the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  back 
black,  glossed  with  green ; the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
chest,  belly,  wing-coverts,  and  outer  scapulars,  white 
tinged  with  yellowish-rose  colour,  (which  tinge,  how- 
ever, is  soon  iost  after  the  bird  has  been  stuffed  and  set 
up ;)  the  inner  scapulars  and  upper  part  of  the  back 
black,  the  lower  part  and  tall  ash  ; primaries  black, 
great  coverts  edged  with  black ; lieak  deep  red,  its 
hooked  extremity  black  ; iris  reddish-brown  or  red  ; legs 
deep  orange ; the  mule  has  also  a short,  large,  black 
tuft  on  the  back  of  the  head.  The  female  is  known 
commonly  as  the  Dun  Dicer,  or  Sparling  FotL'l,  and 
differs  from  the  male  in  having  the  tuft  long  and  slender, 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  ferruginous, the  throat 
white,  the  lower  pari  of  the  neck,  back,  wing-coverts, 
chest,  sides,  and  thighs  whitish-ash;  belly  yellowish- 
while  ; beak  dull  red ; feet  yellowish-red  ; the  mem- 
branes ashy.  The  first  year’s  male  birds  hardly  differ 
from  the  female,  hut  after  the  first  moult  some  blackish 
spots  are  seen  on  the  throat,  the  red  on  the  neck  be- 


comes tinged  with  a deeper  colour,  black  feathers  ap-  MERGUS 
pear  on  the  head,  and  white  upon  the  wing-coverts,  'wyw 
The  Goosander  builds  among  loose  stones  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  among  hushes,  and  in  hollow  trees,  aud  lays 
twelve  or  fourteen  white  eggs,  pointed  at  both  ends.  It 
is  native  of  the  Arctic  regions,  but  during  Winter 
migrates  Southward,  and  is  commou  in  England, 

Holland,  France,  and  Germany. 

M.  Serrator,  Lin, ; le  1 1 uric  Huppe,  Buff. ; Red- 
breast rd  Merganser,  Pen.  About  one  foot  nine  inches 
long,  aud  two  feet  seven  inches  wide  ; the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  changeable  to  greenish  black,  below 
which  a brood,  white  collar  encircles  the  neck;  chest 
reddish-brown,  marked  with  black  spots ; belly  white  ; 
at  the  junction  of  the  wings  with  the  body  there  are  five 
or  six  broad,  white  spots,  edged  with  black  ; the  escut- 
cheon on  the  wing  white,  and  divided  by  two  transverse, 
black  stripes;  upper  part  of  the  back  and  scapulars 
deep  black,  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  thighs 
marked  with  zigzag,  ashy  lines ; i rides  and  beak  red  ; 
legs  orange.  The  male  has  the  crest  very  long  and 
slender.  The  female  has  the  head,  crest,  and  neck 
reddish-brown,  the  throat  white,  front  of  the  neck  and 
chest  varied  with  grey  and  white,  upper  parts  aud  sides 
deep  ash  ; the  white  escutcheon  on  the  wing  marked  by 
only  one  transverse,  ashy  band.  Though  mostly  native 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  they  build  also  in  Scotland. 

M.  A l bet  lux,  Liu. ; le  Petit  Harle  Huppe,  ou  la  Pielle, 

Buff.  ; Smew,  Pen.  About  eighteen  inches  long  and 
twenty-six  wide ; on  the  head  is  a long  crest,  white  above, 
black  beneath ; on  each  side  of  the  beak  n large,  ova], 
gTecnish-bhick  spot  extending  nearly  to  the  eyes,  and 
another  similar  longitudinal  one  on  the  nape  ; head,  neck, 
and  all  the  under  parts  pure  white,  crossed  at  the  lower 
part  by  two  semilunar,  black  lines, curving  forward ; inner 
wing-covcrts,  those  along  the  ridge  of  the  wing,  the 
greater  quill-feathers,  scapulars,  and  back  black  ; sides 
and  l highs  zigzagged  with  ash  ; beak  and  legs  bluish- 
ash.  webs  black.  The  female,  usually  known  as  the 
Lough  Dicer,  is  less  than  the  male;  the  top  of  the 
head,  checks,  and  nape  reddish-brown ; throat,  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  and  belly  white  ; lower  part  of  the 
neck,  chest,  sides,  and  rump  light  ash  ; upper  parts  and 
tail  very  deep  ash  ; wings  varied  with  white  ash  and 
black.  The  first  years  birds  resemble  the  female  ; after 
the  first  moult,  the  black  spot  on  the  side  of  the  beak  is 
seen,  the  head  and  nape  are  varied  with  some  whitish 
and  white  feathers,  the  upper  part  of  the  back  with 
black  and  ash.  and  the  black  bars  begin  to  appear  : it 
is  then  the  Minute  or  Rcd-headcd  Smew  of  authors. 

Found  in  the  same  districts  as  the  preceding. 

M.  CucuUatus,  Lin. ; le  Harle  Huppe  de.  Carolina ; 

Hooded  Merganser,  Pen.  About  sixteen  inches  long  ; 
the  head  ornamented  with  a large,  upright,  circular 
crest,  commencing  at  the  base  of  the  bill  and  ending 
on  the  nape,  white,  and  edged  with  black,  ami  above 
the.  eyes  streaked  with  some  shorter  black  feathcro; 
forehead,  cheeks,  neck,  back,  and  tail  black ; under 
parts  white,  sides  rusty-yellow,  crossed  by  dusky  lines. 

In  the  female  the  crest  is  short  aud  rust-col oured,  the 
head  and  neck  ash,  mottled  w ith  black ; back,  tail,  and 
wings  dusky,  the  latter  crossed  with  a white  streak 
under  parts  white  Plentiful  about  Hudson's  Bay  ; ap- 
pears in  the  Northern  parts  of  America,  as  low  as  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina,  in  November,  and  retires  in  March. 

M.  BrasUiensis,  Vieill. ; Brasilian  Merganser.  The 
{feathers  forming  the  crest  are,  in  thi*  spaacs,  two  inches 
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ME  ROUS.  long.  nwrow,  and  with  decomposed  webs,  like  thoae  of 
— the  Night  Heron  they  are  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
SS  are  ^^Ttkal  and  immovable;  upper  parts  of 

* _ | * . the  body  brownish,  under  parts  white,  spotted  on  the 

aides  ; beak  and  legs  blackish.  Native  of  Brazil. 

See  Linna-i  Syatema  Nature  a Gmelin ; Cuvier,  Regnc 
Animal;  Terammek,  Manuel  d‘  OmitkUagit ; Vfoillot, 
Galeae  dn  Oixaur. 

MERIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymc n opUroux 

insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennas  with  the  basal  joint 
long,  nearly  rylindric,  in  the  males  thirteen-join  led,  in 
the  females  twelve -join ted,  and  shorter  than  the  head 
and  thorax  united ; the  first  segment  of  the  latter  or 
collar  transverse,  quadrate,  the  binder  murgiu  straight ; 
anterior  wings  not  folded  longitudinally,  with  the  sub- 
margiual  areolels  detached  from  the  apex ; legs  short, 
the  posterior  strongly  ciliated ; maxillary  palpi  short, 
articulations  subequai ; mandibles  entire,  not  dentate. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Bdhylua  Lotreitlii,  Fabricius; 
Tiphta  tripunctaia , Panzer,  Faun,  Germ.  lose.  47.  fig. 
20.  Two  species,  natives  of  Europe. 

ME  RIAN  A,  in  Botany,  a geuus  of  the  class  Decan- 
dria , order  Monagynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
five-deft,  bell  shaped;  corolla,  petals  five,  inserted  into 
the  calyx ; stamens  dedining  ; capsule  five-celled,  many- 
seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Jamaica. 

MERl'DIAN,  adj.  ^ Fr.  mcridicn ; It  and  Sp. 

Meri'dian,  n.  (meridiano;  JLat  mcridianus , 

Meridional,  f from  meriditt,  t.  e.  medidiea, 

Meki  dionally.  ) mid-day.  Jptum  niendiein,  cur 
non  medidiem?  Credo  quod  rrat  intuatiua.  Cicero, 
Orator,  c.  47.  See  the  Quotation  from  Brown. 

Mid-day ; when  the  sun  is  the  highest;  hence  highest 
or  supreme  point; — when  the  sun  to  those  on  this  side 
the  Equator  is  in  the  South ; hence.  Southern. 

Aad  tables  m w«l  for  the  goiternacion  of  the  dock*,  as  for  to 
fiade  the  oiutude  meridian. 

Chaucer.  The  Atfrolabie,  p.  434. 

Phdiua  both  left  tb#  angle  meridmnat. 

Id.  The  Sqwerti  Tc/r,  v.  10577. 

For  of  meridian i and  parallel*. 

Man  hath  weav'd  out  a nd,  and  (his  net  thrown 
Upiw»  the  heav’ua  ; and  now  they  are  hi*  own. 

Zfeimr.  FburraJ  E/eyiet.  An  Anatomy  of  ike  World.  The  fin t 
Anmoermery. 

Thctnio  meridian  is  a major  circle  naming  through  the  poles  of 
the  world,  and  the  senith  or  vertex  or  any  place,  eaartlv  dividinir 
the  east  from  the  west.  H 

&r  Thumut  Brawn.  Fulynr  Errourt,  book  ii,  ch.  ii.  p.  68. 

His  grieved  look  he  fixe*  itad, 

Somatum-a  towards  heav  'u  and  the  fulbblaxing  sun. 

Which  now  act  high  in  his  mendian  tow  re. 

.Wilton,  Taradue  Lott,  book  iv.  1.  30. 

_ In  this  irafo  none  |>a*a 

The  vigilance  here  plne’l,  but  such  as  come 
Well  known  from  heav'n  ; and  since  meridian  hour 
No  creature  theatre. 

Id.  16.  book  iv.  L 561. 

In  the  circ  treat  mo*  and  epbwrvcal  round*  of  onyww,  the  circfea  of 
the  or  bet  are  cftlime*  larger,  oxtd  the  meridional  Unas  stand  wider 
upon  one  tide  then  the  other. 

Ser  Tkomai  Brown.  CyruC  Garden,  ch.  iv.  p.  62. 

Who  [(he  Jewet]  revervnfially  declining  the  tihmlion  of  (heir 
Temple,  nor  wilting  to  lye  a*  that  stood ; ifoe  place  IhdT  beds  from 
north  to  south,  and  delight  to  sleep  menJamally. 

Id.  FuJyar  Errmtrt,  book  ii.  ch.  iii.  p.  76. 

Chnwt  here  diecover'd  bimwlf  after  his  rising,  not  to  all  Ms 
apnatlci  at  once,  nor  to  any  of  thorn  with  the  same  evidence  at  first, 
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hut  by  several  aseending  instance  and  ergreeents ; t*U  is  the  end  MF.RI. 
he  shuae  out  in  his  full  meridian,  and  mude  tbc  jToof  of  hi*  reMirrec-  Di  A N* 
tion  complete  in  liis  ascension.  * 

Sooth.  SermoKM,  vol.  v.  p.  158.  MERIO- 

Ihe  meridnrnol  (which  they  of  the  Ocean  call  snath,  and  those  of  NhS. 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Ztu#  (iiorno)  commonly  » rainy,  and  — , - 

boisterous,  and  in  the  same  city  whereof  I speak,  it  is  wUlesMne 
and  pleasaul. 

Boyle.  Work t,  voL  2.  p.  611.  Experimental  Hat  try  of  Cold 
tit.  xviii.  v 

MER  I ONES,  from  the  Greek  pijpot,  a thigh,  niig. 

Hercen.  In  Zoology,  a genu*  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  family  Clavieulata,  order  Rodmlia,  claw  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  two  in  each  jaw  ; the 
front  of  the  upper  marked  with  a longitudinal  groove; 
no  cuspid  ; molar  tritoriu! ; nose  sharp;  lip  cleft;  care 
not  half  so  long  us  the  head  ; tail  moderate  size,  slightly 
ringed,  covered  with  close  hair ; fare  legs  short,  four-toed, 
hind  legs  three  times  as  long  as  the  fore,  five-toed; 
claws  moderate,  fit  for  digging. 

This  genus,  established  by  Illigcr,  and  taken  from  the 
Dipi,  is  the  same  as  Desman**’*  GcrbiUm , and  is  found 
in  the  sandy  and  hot  Countries  of  the  Old  World. 

M.  I rid  tea  a,  Illig;. ; Dipua  Indicua , Hardwich  ; Bay 
Herecn.  About  the  size  of  the  common  house  Rot , 
head  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  with  rounded  nose 
and  fine  long  whiskers  ; eyes  large  and  shining ; general 
colour  bright  bay,  mixed  on  the  upper  with  streaks  of 
a darker  tint ; head  and  cheeks  lighter,  under  parts 
white.  Are  very  numerous  on  the  plains  in  Hindustan, 
in  dry  stations,  and  at  a distance  from  any  water  ; very 
destructive  to  the  grain,  of  which  they  lay  up  stores  in 
their  neighbouring  burrows.  They  come  out  at  night, 
never  by  day,  aud  run  last,  but  oftener  leap,  making 
bounds  of  four  or  five  yards  assisted  by  their  tail.  When 
eating  they  sit\ip  like  the  Squirrel,  and  hold  their  food 
in  the  fore  paws.  A tribe  of  Hindis  called  Kunjere 
plunder  the  Heeren’s  hoards,  and  often  within  the  space 
of  twenty  yards  find  nearly  a bushel  of  grain. 

M.  Tamaricinue,  Illig.  ; Mm.  Tam.  Pallas;  Tama- 
riak  Herecn.  About  six  incites  long  ; space  round  the 
nose,  eyes,  and  behind  the  cars  while  ; sides  of  head 
and  neck  hoary  ; buck  and  sides  yellowish-grey,  under 
parts  while ; tail  cinereous,  aud  ringed  with*  brown. 

Found  in  the  lower  salt-marshes  about  Saritscbikofka, 
on  the  Lower  Yack  or  Ural,  where  they  form  deep 
burrows  beneath  the  tamarisk  bushes,  having  two  en- 
trances. They  feed  principally  on  succulent,  maritime 
plants. 

M.  Meridian**,  Illig. ; Diptu  Maid.  Gmel.  Rather 
less  than  the  Bay  Herecn ; greyish  above,  white 
beneath.with  a longitudinal  reddish-brown  line  extending 
along  the  belly  ; limbs  white  ; tail  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body,  greyish-fawn  colour.  Found  in  the  hot  and  sandy 
deserts  burdcring  the  Caspian  Sea. 

M.  Pyramidum,  Illig. ; Gerbillut  JEgypiiua,  Desman 
Egyptian  Herecn.  About  the  site  of  a Mouse  ; upper 
part  of  the  body  light  yellow,  under  pure  white ; tail, 
rather  longer  than  the  body,  brown,  and  terminated  with 
long  hairs.  Found  in  burrows  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pyramids  and  of  Memphis. 

Three  other  species  also  ore  given  belonging  to  thin 
genus,  one  from  Senegal,  another  from  the  <>p»  of 
Good  Hope,  and  a third  from  Nubia. 

See  Illigcr,  Prodromua  Mammal, vm  ; JLinniei  Sya- 
tema Nature  a Gmelin  ; Hardwich,  Limuran  Trane- 
action a,  vol.  viU. ; Cuvier,  Ileguc  Animat;  Pennant. 

History  of  Quadruptdn. 
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Merionethshire. 


MERIO.  MERIONETHSHIRE,  # County  of  North  Walt*. 

NKTH-  43  miles  long,  and  38  broad,  is  bounded  on  Ibe  North 
. SI1 1 , by  Caernarvonshire  and  Denbighshire,  on  the  East  by 

V Montgomeryshire,  on  the  South  by  Cardiganshire,  and  on 

^oun  YVest  by  Cardigan  Bay.  It  is  called  Mnroiiydd  by 

the  Welsh  ; a name  derived,  it  is  said,  from  Meirion,  the 
grandson  of  Cunedda,  a noble  British  Chieftain,  who 
came  into  Wales  in  the  Vth  century,  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  it  free  from  the  hands  of  piratical  Irish,  by  whom 
the  country  had  been  overrun  in  quest  of  plunder  ; and 
who  afterwards  obtained  this  and  other  parts  of  it,  as  a 
reward  due  for  his  services.  The  shore  is  in  r-omc  places 
bold  and  rocky,  and  in  others  flat  and  aan-’y;  but  is 
everywhere  so  violently  beaten  against  by  the  wives  of 
the  Irish  Sen,  which  the  West  wind  drives  furiously  into 
Cardigan  Bay,  that  according  to  British  Historians  a 
whole  cautery,  or  hundred,  called  Canlrt'r  Gwarlod, 
twelve  miles  in  length,  and  a Knit  five  in  breadth,  has 
been  swallowed  up  and  lost.  Similar  submersions  are 
known  to  have  taken  place  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and 
other  exposed  maritime  districts.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  County  is  wild  and  mountainous,  exhibiting  lofty 
peaks,  rugged  precipices,  romantic  vales,  lakes,  streams, 
and  cataracts. 

Mountains.  Cadee  I uris,  which  we  huve  separately  described, 
is  the  most  noted  mountain  of  this  County.  The 
Arraus,  Fowddv  and  Bcullyn,  the  Arrenig,  Moelwyn, 
and  Manod,  with  a profusion  of  inferior  hills,  inter- 
sected by  vales,  interspersed  with  woods,  and  tra- 
versed by  streams,  all  belong  to  this  County.  By  a 
recent  trigonometrical  survey,  Arran  Fowddy  was  found 
to  be  2965  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  Coder 
Idris  is  only  2914.  By  the  same  survey  the  highest 
Arrenig  was  found  to  be  2809  feet,  and  Coder  Fcrwyn 
2563  feet  These  mountains  belong  to  the  primitive 
formation,  and  consist  chiefly  of  slate,  porphyry  in  mass, 
interspersed  by  veins  of  quartz,  granite,  felspar,  mica, 
and  the  rocks  usually  associated  with  them.  The  lower 
range  is  composed  of  slaty  rocks,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  primitive  formation  by  the 
evenness  and  almost  squareness  of  the  individual  hills, 
and  by  the  flowing  outline  of  the  chains.  This  County 
is  not  productive  of  coal,  and  possesses  only  one  lime- 
stone bed,  ot  Gwerclas  near  Corwen,  where  50,000 
bushels  arc  burned  annually.  It  has  no  iron-ores,  and 
though  there  is  no  want  of  lead  and  copper  veins,  they 
have  not  been  found  in  general  profitable  to  the  miner. 
The  copper  mines  at  Buddugre  and  Clogiau  arc  those 
only  which  are  wrought  with  spirit  and  profit. 

Rivera.  The  j^.c>  t^e  prindptl  river  of  this  County,  is  formed 

by  the  union  of  two  streams,  which  have  their  sources  in 
Arran-ben-Llyn.  It  enters  the  lake  which  the  Welsh 
call  Llyn  Tcgid,  the  English  Pimblc  Meer,  passes  Bala, 
and  flowing  through  Denbighshire,  reaches  Chester,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  by  a wide  estuary,  about 
fifteen  miles  below  that  city.  In  its  course  through 
Merionethshire,  the  Dee  forms  some  fine  waterfalls ; that 
especially  called  Rhaiadrdhu,  or  the  Black  Cataract, 
from  the  colour  of  its  waters,  is  a double  fall  of  forty 
feet  in  height,  over  a series  of  rugged,  black  rocks, 
covered  in  many  places  with  white  lichens.  The  Maw, 
or  Mawddach,  rises  about  the  centre  of  the  County,  and 
flowing  due  South  to  Dolgellen,  receives  the  Eden,  and 
afterwards  turning  Westward,  falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  at 
Abcrmaw.  or  Barmouth  as  it  is  called  by  the  English. 
The  Dovey,  or  Dyfi,  rises  at  the  feel  of  a ridge,  through 
wrhich  is  the  celebrated  pass  of  Bwlch  y Grot* ; after- 


wards it  forms  the  boundary  line  between  this  County  and  MEJU0- 
that  of  Cardigan,  ami  then  fulls  into  the  sea  below  NKTU- 
Aberdovey.  The  Glaslytt  and  the  Dwy’rid  unite  their 
streams,  and  flow  to  the  sea  by  the  Traeth  mawr,  and 
Tract li  bychan.  Many  other  torrents  und  rivulets  issue  L 
from  the  heights,  and  water  the  valleys.  Besides  the 
Llyn  Tegid,  near  the  town  of  Bala,  and  the  Toby  llyn 
at  the  foul  of  Coder  Idris,  there  are  Llyn  Elider,  Llyn 
Tecwyn,  Ucha,  and  Ista,  Llyn  y Cwm  bychan,  Llyn 
Arrenig,  and  several  other  lakes  und  pools. 

Davies,  in  his  agricultural  survey  of  North  Wales,  SoiL 
says  thut  the  County  contains  430,000  acres,  of  which 
only  146,000  arc  enclosed.  Many  of  the  unstratified 
rocks  arc  entirely  destitute  of  a covering  of  vegetable 
earth  ; on  the  surface  of  the  inferior  hills  the  soil  is  ex- 
tremely thin  and  poor,  and  in  some  places  so  sleep  as 
not  to  admit  of  being  cultivated.  A large  portion  of  the 
volleys  also  consists  of  peat  earth  forming  bogs  and  tur- 
baries. Very  considerable  improvements  have  been  Impwve 
made,  however,  at  different  times,  by  draining  and  men*, 
embanking,  to  improve  particular  tracts  of  the  County. 
Extensive  plantations  have  likewise  been  made  of  late 
years  by  the  great  proprietors.  The  cultivated  lands 
occur  chiefly  on  the  sea-coast,  and  on  the  extremities  of 
the  County.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
and  the  produce  of  the  duirv,  arc  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  attention  in  (timing  the  district  to  a profitable 
account.  Woollens  from  the  native  sheep  form  the  inanu-  ManuCie- 
fact  u res.  turr*- 

By  the  census  of  1801,  the  population  wu  29,506  PopuUtko. 
individuals;  in  1811,  it  was  30,924;  und  in  1821, 

31,382.  The  County  is  divided  into  the  Hundreds  of 
A rd  ltd  uy.  Edernion , Ettimaner,  Pen  llyn,  and  Tal-y- 
Bcnt  and  Mowddwy , and  contains  thirty-seven  parishes, 
seven  market  towns,  and  several  villages. 

Bala  has  been  separately  described. 

Barmouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mawddach  or  Tu«u 
Maw.  is  built  partly  on  a sandy  bottom,  but  chiefly  upon 
the  sloping  side  of  a lofty  rock,  so  that  rows  of  houses 
stand  on  shelves  or  terraces  above  one  another.  The 
lower  part  of  the  town  is  almost  choked  np  with  sand, 
which  fills  every  passage,  and  in  wet  weather  it  is  ex- 
tremely dirty  and  unpleasant.  The  harbour  ib  at 
Ynis  Brawd,  an  island  in  the  Maw,  Fishing  is  the 
staple  employment  of  the  inhabitants,  who  amount  to 
1600  persons.  A number  of  small  vessels  belong  to  the 
port,  and  woollen  goods  are  manufactured  in  the  town, 
which  is  much  frequented  as  a buthing  place.  Distant 
8 miles  from  Dolgellen,  ami  222  from  London. 

Corwen,  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the  Dee,  was  sue-  Omw 
ecssivcly  the  retreat  of  Owen  Gwynedd  and  of  Owen 
Glendour.  This  is  a small  town,  but  is  a great  resort 
of  anglers.  Its  white-washed  church  is  singularly 
situated  under  a rock  at  the  feet  of  the  Fcrvryn  moun- 
tains. Population  11G9.  Distant  10  miles  from  Llan- 
gollen, and  202  from  London. 

Dolgellen,  or  Dolgelly,  is  built  at  the  base  of  Coder  Dulgellco- 
Idris.  Though  small  it  is  in  some  respects  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  County;  owing  to  the  Summer  Ses- 
sions being  held  at  it,  to  its  being  a resort  of  strangers, 
and  to  its  being  the  centre  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
turing interest  of  the  district.  It  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  vale,  between  the  rivers  Arran  and  Mawddach, 
and  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  in  many  parts 
clothed  with  wood.  The  streets  are  irregular,  and  the 
houses  in  general  ill  built.  The  Church  is  a handsome 
structure,  and,  like  many  other  Welsh  churches,  it  has 
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no  pews;  the  County  Gaol,  a substantial  prison,  is  built 
at  some  distance  from  the  town.  Population  3064. 
Distant  46  miles  from  Caernarvon,  and  212  from 
London. 

Harlech , on  the  North-Western  coast  of  Cardigan 
Bay,  was  once  a place  of  some  importance,  but  has  now 
become  a small  village,  tilled  with  wretched  and  meanly 
built  houses,  with  a population  of  500  individuals.  It 
is  in  the  parish  of  Llanfair,  and  is,  with  its  Castle,  built 
upon  a cliff  which  overhangs  a marsh  on  the  sea-coast. 
The  Castle  is  a square  building,  each  side  measuring 
about  1*20  feet;  and  has  at  every  corner  a round  tower. 
It  waa  defended  on  the  East  by  a deep  fosse ; and  its 
situation  on  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  rendered  it 
impregnable  in  every  other  part.  The  ancient  name 
of  this  fortress  was  Twr  Bronwen,  so  called  from  Bi  on- 
wen.  the  white-necked  sister  of  Bren,  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, and  afterwards  King  of  Brituin.  It  wus  after- 
wards called  Caer  Collwyn,  from  the  name  of  one  of  the 
fifteen  Tribes  of  North  Wales.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  about  the  year  330,  by  Maelgwn  Gwynedd,  Prince 
of  North  Wales;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
Edward  I.  founded  the  present  fortress  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  old  British  Castle.  Edward  I.  made  the  town  a 
free  borough,  and  confirmed  to  it  several  grants  of  land 
and  other  emoluments.  The  Assises  of  the  County, 
which  used  to  be  held  here,  are  now  transferred  to  Bala 
and  Dolgellen  alternately.  Distant  24  miles  from 
C&ernarvou,  and  230  from  London. 

Festiniog  is  remarkuble  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
the  vale  in  which  it  stands.  The  hills  which  bound  it 
are  well  wooded,  and  it  is  watered  by  a multitude  of 
small  streams  which  discharge  themselves  into  a beau- 
tiful river,  which  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  receives  the 
tide,  and  forms  the  estuary  called  Traelh  Bychati.  The 
famous  pass  of  Tun-y-bwlch  enters  into  this  vale.  Popu- 
lation 1 168. 

Totpifn  is  built  upon  a sandy  beach  of  a coarse  schis- 
tose stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  much 
frequented  during  the  bathing  season.  Population 
1941. 


Carlisle,  Topographical  Dictionary ; Pennant,  Tour 
in  tVale*,  1784  ; Aikin,  Journal  of  a Tour  through 
l Vale a,  1797 ; Rev.  W.  Bingley,  Tour  round  North 
Wales,  1800  ; Beauties  of  England  and  Walt*,  vol.  xvii. 

MERIONUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  broken,  twelve-jointed, 
moderate,  slightly  attenuated,  the  scape  clavate  reaching 
to  the  eyes,  the  basal  joints  of  the  funiculus  rather  long, 
obeonic,  the  remainder  short,  somewhat  nodose,  the 
club  oblong,  ovate  ; head  produced  anteriorly  into  a 
rostrum,  which  is  deflexed,  rather  short,  thickened,  a 
little  rounded,  and  somewhat  stouter  at  the  apex ; 
eyes  rounded,  depressed  ; thorax  somewhat  transverse, 
truncate  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  with  the  sides 
rounded,  channelled  beneath  ; sculellum  minute  ; elytra 
obovate,  emarginute  at  the  base  within , the  shoulders 
prominent  anteriorly,  the  suture  towards  the  apex,  cari- 
nato-elevated ; body  oblong,  apterous ; legs  moderate, 
stout,  equal ; femora  clavate,  unarmed  ; tibia  rounded, 
anterior  sinuated  within,  the  apex  armed  with  a minute 
hook  ; tarsi  slightly  dilated,  five-jointed,  the  penultimate 
joint  bifid,  biunguiculated. 

Type  of  the  geuus  Cur.  obscurus,  Fabricius;  C.  muri- 
nu*,  Bonsdorf,  Curculiones , vol.  ii.  p.  37.  pi.  i.  fig.  31, 
Three  species,  of  which  two  are  ndigenous. 
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Me'wt,  n. 

M SUITABLE, 

M k'hitedly, 

Me'ritouy, 

Meritorious, 

Meritoriously, 

Merito'juousness, 

M e'kit-monoer. 

Merit , the  part  or  share,  sc.  deserved,  i.  e . earned, 
gained,  by  service.  Hence  to  merit  generally  is. 

To  deserve  or  earn,  gain,  or  acquire  by  service ; to 
possess  or  obtain  a right  or  claim  to  by  service,  or  in  re- 
turn for  service  ; for  any  thing  doue  or  performed,  good 
or  ill.  And  merit. 

Desert ; sc.  for  good  or  ill  done,  for  good  or  ill  quali- 
ties attained  or  possessed. 

F*wr  if  thou  ycuvst  it  in  Ieuing, 

I hold  it  but  wretched  thing  r 
Therefore  yeuo  it  whole  sad  quite, 

And  thou  shall  liane  the  more  merit e. 

CAuucer.  'J'ht  Roman!  of  the  Rote,  p.  186. 

Ayen&t  glotonle  the  temedie  is  abstinence,  as  snyth  Galieu  : but 
that  1 hold*  out  me/itone,  if  he  do  it  only  for  the  1h*1c  of  bis  I inly. 

Id.  The  Per  tones  Tale,  p.  164. 
Wherof  the  lierfite  of  her  Uwe 
Fro  then  forth  hem  was  witlidravre, 

So  that  thei  stondc  in  oo  merile. 

Gower.  Conf  Am,  book  r.  p.  136. 

How  mentor y is  thilko  dede 
Of  char i tee  in  clothe  and  fade 
The  poore  fylke. 

Id.  Ib.  Prologue,  p.  ft, 

And  yet  h«  bode  the  do  it,  and  they  were  koude  to  obay,  and 
meryted  and  deserued  by  their  obedience. 

S»r  TAomitt  Muie.  Hariri,  FuL  4‘J6.  The  Second  Part  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

They  bring  argurorntca  to  prone  that  it  is  more  meritorious  to 
ente  fish  then  flesh. 

Tyndall.  I Tor  Art,  fol.  171.  The  Obedience  of  a Christian  Man. 

Here  ye  perceiue  good  readers,  that  to  UjUcue  mrriioriout/y,  so  aa 
it  ahal  be  reworded  with  a&luaciO,  may  not  be  fajth  alone,  but  fayth 
with  woorking  loue. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  I Tor  it t,  foL  10  jO.  Ann  nicer  c to  the  Poy  toned 
Bake,  8ft. 

Like  as  these  mrriiemongen  do*  which  esteem**  themselves  after 
their  merits,  think  themselves  perfect  in  so  much  that  their  workes 
shall  not  ondy  hclpc  themselves  but  others. 

Latimer,  Sermon  3.  Upon  the  Lord's  Prayer . 
Rstol  not  riches  then,  else  toil  of  fools, 

The  wise  man's  cumbrance  if  not  suarr,  mom  apt 
To  sLacken  vertue,  and  abalc  her  edge. 

Than  prompt  hex  to  do  ought  may  merit  praise. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  ii.  L 456. 


t r.  menler,  merite ; It  MERIT. 
mentare,  merito  ; Sp.  meritar,  » — g - ‘‘ 
merito ; Lai.  meritum , past 
participle  of  merere,  from  Gr. 

► pcifi.fty,  dividere,  whence  p*- 
pos,  a part  or  share  ; meritum 
fere  partiuin  eat,  sice  labor, 
tive  pretium  spcctetur.  V os- 
aius. 


- All  power 

I give  thee,  reign  for  ever,  and  assume 
Thy  merits. 

Id.  Paradise  last,  book  iii.  1. 319. 
Vau  Ay,  ever,  CTer ; aud  the  people  generally  ore  very  accep- 
tive, and  apt  to  applaud  any  merilab/e  work. 

Ben  Jon  ton.  The  Cute  it  Altered,  act  ii.  sc*  4. 
The  other  half  shall  be  employ'd  in  prayers, 

That  meritorious  charge  I'll  be  at  alio 
Yet  to  couBrm  you  Christian. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Homan’ t Prue,  set  iv.  sc.  4. 
Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  win*  to  mis*  • 

Those  best  caa  bear  reproof,  who  meni  praise. 

Pape.  Essay  on  Cnticim,  L 5 83. 
There  Philoretns  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  place  on  which 
stood  Piur,  a pleasant  little  town  once  esteemed  for  its  dsliciiKisneas, 
but  now  much  more  and  more  merited! y famous  for  its  nun. 

Boyle.  Harks,  vol.  i.  Tht  tJfe,  p.  xna. 
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Mrr.1  i.  « "f  W"T> to  m*«  »• 

„U  .cW,  nal  bth  of  «>»  “ »"11 

Mt  South.  Sermons,  voL  r.  p.  3*7. 

ITwy  ««.  ™»  oolT  •?"**»“  h5Tocfifc»,  ~d  Rreoi  »iJ.tor«  of 
/ thf  Lw  Uu  tlwy  bIm  fccvd  3o*a  1h*  world,  that  the*  «3»*i  w*u  »n*J 
in  th«w  wry  thin*,  iu  which  Uwit  hypocmy  aid 
viuUtiou  of  th*  law  did  cwnsUt  . . 


Our  Saviour  himielf  told  hit  disciples,  that  men  should  kill  them, 
nnil  think  that  in  m>  doing,  they  did  God  vennte.  So  that  hv/u 
(w«  ea)  «u  a full  opinion  and  jwwuanoa,  and  a very  renloua  one 
too.  of  the  high  m«r>tonwuMt*»  of  what  they  did. 

Sou/ A.  Srrmnnt,  vol  u.  p.  447. 


Had  they  no  ground  for  hope,  but  merit.  that  h to  .ay.  could  they 
look  for  nothing  mote  thau  wliat  tiny  should  atnetiy  clcwme,  Uieir 
prospect  would  be  very  uncomfortable.  ..  oa, 

* * /Wry.  Srrmen  19.  p.  28). 


MERLE,  Fr.  mtarlr ; It.  mnla ; Sp.  maria;  Lat. 
mmila.  The  Blackbird.  Mcrula  quod  »i<t«,  id  t*t, 
Eolu  rolilal.  Vur  it  Ling.  Lai.  book  iv. 

When*  thou  were  wool  full  mer.ly  in  May 
To  walk*!,  anrl  take  the  *l*w®  by  it  day 
And  hen  re  the  t merle  ami  tnaviae  many  one. 

CkjBi  rr.  The  Complaint  of  Crnnrfr,  p.  297. 


The  mrrl  upon  her  myrtle  [wrch 
There  to  the  inavi*  stags, 

\V1n>  from  the  top  of  mint'  curl’d  birch 
Those  note*  redoubled  ring*. 

Drayton.  The  Deter  ipt  ion  of  Elynum. 

ME'RWAID,')  q.  Marina  paella,  a marine  maid, 
Mk'rman.  j or  maid  of  the  sea.  Mrremun,ma- 
rinus  homo . 

Bid  it  wat  wonder  like  to  bee 
Song  of  mrrmni-tent  of  the  «c, 

That  for  hir  singeu  is  so  dm: 

Though  we  mcremnidem  ciepe  hem  here. 

In  Knglnh,  as  is  our  vmunre, 

Men  cloj*e  hem  ternnt  in  France. 

Chancer.  The  Unman*  of  the  Roar,  p.  176. 

When  downe  tlw  weedy  Trophies,  and  henclfr, 

Fell  in  the  weeping  brooke,  her  cWths  spread  wide, 

And  mermaid-hhe,  awhile  they  bore  her  vp. 

Shmispeur*.  Hamlet,  fo\.  276. 

And  aa  foe  the  mrrrwoif/rr  called  Nrreidca,  it  is  no  fabulous  talc 
that  goeth  of  them : for  louke  htiw  paimm  diaw  them,  so  they  are 
indeed  : only  their  bmlie  is  rough  and  skaled  all  over,  even  in  thorn 
parte  wherein  they  resemble  a woman.  1 am  able  to  bnng  forth  for 
mine  authors  divers  knights  of  Rome  right  wonth  infull  persons 
and  of  good  credite,  who  teatilie  tlut  in  tne  coast  ot  the  tipuiidi 
Ocean  nenrr  unto  GadtS,  they  haue  seen*  a meremnn  {wortnnm 
hominrm)  in  every  respect  resembling  a man  aa  perfectly  in  all  parts 
of  the  bodie  as  might  we. 

Holland . Ffinie,  book  ix.  ch.  v. 


FUny.  Pliny  speaks  somewhat  more  largely  than  in  the 

extract  above  of  those  beings  which  the  Moderns  term 
Mekmaids.  "In  the  tfme  that  Tiberras  was  Kmperour, 
there  came  unto  him  an  Embassador  from  Ulywipon, 
sent  of  purpose  to  make  relation  that  upon  their  sea- 
coast  there  was  discovered  within  a certain  hole  a certain 
sea-goblin  culled  Triton,  sounding  a shell  like  a trumpet 
or  cornet,  and  that  he  was  in  forme  and  shape  like  those 
that  are  commonly  painted  for  Tritons.”  Then  con- 
tinuing as  above,  about  the  Mcrcmuidcs  called  Nereides, 
(we  need  not  say  that  all  mention  of  Meremtudrs  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  excellent  Philemon  Holland.)  he 
adds,  •*  that  such  n Merematd  wits  seene  and  beheld 
plainly  upon  the  same  coast  neerc  to  the  shore,  and  the 
inhabitants  dwelling  rwer  heard  it  afar  of  when  it  was  a 
dying  to  make  piteous  noise,  crying  and  chattering  very 
heavily.  Moreover,  a Lieutenant  or  Governour  under 
Augustus  Caesar  inGaule  advertised  him  by  his  letters, 


that  many  of  these  Nereides  or  Meremaids  were  scene  MEK- 
cast  upon  the  sands  and  King  dead.*’  Of  the  Meretuaa  MAID, 
also  who  is  avouched  by  the  knights  and  worshipful 
persons,  ‘‘they  report  moreover,  that  in  the  night 
season  lie  would  come  out  of  the  sea  abourd  their  ships, 
but  look,  upon  what  port  soever  he  settled,  he  wait'd  the 
same  down,  and  if  he  rested  and  continued  there  any 
long  time  he  would  sinke  it  deanc." 

.Elian,  after  stating  many  wonders  concerning  the  .£li*n. 
Island  Taprobane,  adds,  thst  sea-satyrs  and  sea-wotnea 
are  found  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  «a«  re  en  0alpn, 

Tarvpatv  ftnptftat  xipi;  eVrrie,  £ t *.  pdf*  pet"  «a«  epnmtiaSnr 
o^u>  equate,  altrvep  nmi  rkoKapatv  atcayOai  TpoaijpTifr- 

rat.  (De  Sai.  rlniin.  xvi.  18.)  Pausanhis  tells  us  that  P*u»anias. 
in  a Temple  of  Bacchus  ot  Tanagra  was  to  be  seen  an 
admirable  statue  of  a Triton,  (which  is  no  other  than  a 
classical  Merman.)  from  whose  amatory  pursuit  some  of 
the  noblest  women  of  the  Town  were  preserved  by  the 
special  interference  of  Bacchus.  The  Monster  mode 
his  attack  w hile  the  Ladies  were  swimming,  preparatory 
to  Dionyaiac  initiation.  Another  Legend  which  I’autw- 
ntas  admits  to  be  more  credible,  although  less  noble, 
affirm*  that  the  Merman  was  in  the  habit  of  seizing 
cattle  and  small  craft,  instead  of  mistresses  ; that  tbe 
Tanngrsane  having  placed  a huge  cup  of  wine  on  tbe 
shore,  enticed  the  plunderer  by  its  odour;  and  that  lie 
drunk  till  he  fell  asleep  und  rolled  from  the  cliff,  after 
-which  one  of  the  natives  cut  off  his  bead.  The  statue, 
w hich  was  headless,  confirmed  die  story,  and  tbe  Triton's 
drunkenness  explained  the  belief  that  he  was  conquered 
by  Bacchus,  liut  Ihuisanias  had  seen  another  Triton, 

(probably  a statue,  although  he  does  not  expressly  say 
so.)  exhibited  in  a solemn  spectacle  at  Home.  It  was 
smaller  than  that  at  Tanagra,  and  is  thus  figured  ; his 
hair  resembles  gmallnge,  (/Ist/hixm,)  both  in  colour  ami 
in  bring  so  matted  that  no  single  hair  can  be  separated 
from  the  rest;  the  remainder  of  his  body  is  covered 
with  stales,  small,  but  hard  and  impenetrable  as  those  of 
the  Skate,  (/>*iy,)  he  has  gills  below  the  ears,  human 
nostrils,  a widely  gaping  mouth,  the  teeth  of  a panther, 
sea-green  (7 \av*«)  eyes,  hands,  fingers,  and  nails  like 
the  upper  shells  of  cockles,  (rex^4*’***)  on<l  6n!l  bke  a 
dolphin  under  the  belly  and  breast,  instead  of  feet.  (ix. 

21> 

Julius  Cesar  Scaliger  wa*a  staunch  believer  in  Mer-  Sraliget 
men.  and  almost  follows  Pliny's  words,  JVeraidet  cl 
Trilonet  hnmanam  tpeciem  pra  u fernnt , nrque  fahula 
art.  (In  Arist.  dc  Animal,  ii.  p.  232.)  Demostratus, 
be  says,  pickled  one  iu  Tanagra,  perhaps  the  salacious 
Merman  of  Pausanias ; and  created  a gmat  stench  by 
throwing  a small  piece  of  its  skin  into  the  fire.  Sebas- 
tiano  Gadaro,  an  Epirote,  who  served  under  old  Scall- 
gtr,  once  told  Julios  Oesar,  (who  being  a youth,  and 
at  that  time  unwise,  laughed  at  the  story,)  that  he  had 
seen  a Merman  near  Durazxo.  Constantine  Pulirocapu* 
also  informed  him  that  bis  father  had  seen  one  off 
Negrofxxil.  Scaliger  has  many  other  stories  much  to 
the  same  purpose ; and  his  credulity  is  readily  accounted 
for,  since  it  was  encouraged  by  Hieronymus  l>oininius, 
the  Tutor  by  whom  he  was  taught  Greek.  Scaliger 
often  heard  thst  learned  man  relating  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  that  a*  be  was  conveying  a reinforcement 
to  Rhodes  during  its  siege,  be  saw  a Merman  swarming 
up  the  cable  of  his  ship.  (<ir  SubtUilnte.  Ex.  226.  12.) 

Alexander  ab  Alexandre  has  u marvellous  Chapter  on  Alexander 
McTmen  and  Mcrraaidens.  ( Mtracula  Trtlonum  ct  Ae-  *‘*  Au.-a-.i- 
reidum  qua  varus  tu  locu  tempertate  nostra  cvrnpcrlee  1 rw* 
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fuere.)  It  seems  that  Theodore  Gaza,  a profound  Gre- 
cian and  a sage  Philosopher,  who  was  much  in  the  habit 
' of  visiting  Pon tan  us  and  other  friends  of  Alexander,  used 
to  state  that  once  while  he  was  in  the  Morca,  in  the  depth 
of  Winter,  after  a heavy  storm,  a live  Mermaid  was  cast 
on  shore,  vuitu  hand  absimiti  hurnano,  facie  quoque 
decora  tteque  inrenustd  specie,  corpore  tquamis  hirto  ad 
pubem  usque,  nisi  quod  ctetera  in  locudt r caudasn  dc- 
sinebani.  A great  crowd  very  naturally  gathered  round 
her,  by  whose  presence,  us  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance evinced,  -she  was  much  distressed  and  terrified, 
till  at  length  she  burst  into  tears.  Gaza,  who  was  a 
tender-hearted  man.  begged  the  spectators  to  draw  a 
little  on  one  side  ; which  they  had  no  sooner  done,  than 
the  Mermaid  scrambled  back  to  the  sea  as  well  as  she 
could  on  fins,  arms,  and  tail,  plunged  in  right  joyfully, 
and  disappeared  in  a moment.  The  appearance  of  a 
Merman  in  Epirus  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander, 
was,  as  he  assures  us,  recorded  in  the  public  Register. 
The  gallantries  of  this  man-fish  were  so  frequent  among 
the  neighbouring  ludies,  that  & special  edict  was  issued 
forbidding  any  woman  from  walking  alone  near  his 
haunts.  In  the  end  he  was  caught  and  confined,  but 
pining  away  squalore  et  t edio , he  refused  all  sustenance, 
and  died. 

Rondelet,  a Physician  of  Montpelier,  who  published 
XVI  Books  de  Piscibnt  in  1M>4.  has  given  two  plates  of 
singular  Mermen.  One  was  suid  to  have  been  caught 
at  Diezunt,  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  near  tlie  town  of 
Deaelopocb.  in  a stormy  sea.  The  face  was  human,  but 
coarse  and  clownish,  the  head  smooth  and  without  hair, 
a sort  of  hood  resembling  that  of  a Monk  covered  the 
shoulders,  two  long  fins  resembled  arms,  the  middle  of 
the  body  wus  much  the  broadest,  as  if  clad  in  a military 
cloak,  and  the  lower  parts  ended  in  a spreading  tail. 
The  fishermen  immediately  named  it  the  Mouk-Fish. 
A Nobleman,  who  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  this 
monster  caught,  gave  drawings  of  it  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  to  Margaret  Queen  of  Navarre,  who 
presented  her  copy  to  Rondelet.  Auother  drawing  of 
the  ftume  monster,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  possession 
of  a German  Physician,  and  which  also  professed  to 
come  from  Norway,  differed  from  his  own  in  many 
particulars  ; he  had,  therefore,  little  doubt  that  one,  if 
not  both,  of  the  artists  had  indulged  his  imagination. 

Rondelet**  second  Merman  was  yet  more  wonderful, 
being  clad  by  nature  in  the  garb  of  a Bishop.  It  was 
seen  in  Poland  in  1531,  and  carried  to  the  King,  to 
whom  it  notified  by  signs  a strong  wish  to  return  to  the 
seu,  with  which  desire  the  Prince  humanely  complied 
A drawing  of  this  Episcopal  fish  wus  shown  by  the 
above- mentioned  German  Doctor  to  Rondelet,  who  was 
far  from  being  over  credulous.  It  is  but  just,  indeed, 
to  his  memory  to  subjoin  his  very  rational  comment 
Odette  omitto  plura  quee  de  hoc  Montiro  mihi  narraia 
sun/,  quia  fabutosa  use  arbitror.  Ea  et t enim  komi - 
nwvn  vaaiUu  ut  rei  per  se  aaiu  mi  rah  Hi  prtc/er  rerun* 
plura  affingant.  Ego  qualem  Mons/ri  « 'tconem  accept 
talrm  omnino  exhibro.  Vera  ea  sit  an  non  nec  affirm# 
nec  rsfdlo.  (Lib.  zvi.  e.  20.  1.) 

This  PucisEpiscopi  habilxi  is  figured  by  Aldrov&udus 
also,  a writer  of  easier  faith  than  Rondelet.  ( Monstrorum 
Hist.  p.  35S.)  The  Monk  is  given  by  him  in  the  same 
Work,  (p.  26.)  where  he  has  collected  a few  authentic  nar- 
ratives of  Mermen.  Among  them  is  the  most  formidable 
animal  of  its  kind,  a Merdevil,  Monstrum  Mar  mum 
Dxmomforme,  seen  alive  at  Antwerp,  and  represented 


most  terrifically,  (p.  357.)  It  had  the  face  of  a Fury,  MER. 
two  horna,  prominent  ears,  arms  like  those  of  a man,  MAID, 
and  in  all  other  particulars  was  a fish.  It  was  caught 
on  the  shore  of  Illyria  while  endeavouring  to  carry  off* 
a boy  who  was  bathing,  aud  was  stoned  to  death  by  the 
fishermen.  Ludovicos  Vises  mentions  a Merman  cap- 
tured iu  Holland,  who  after  taro  years'  silence  begau  to 
talk,  but  having  been  twice  infected  with  the  Plague,  lie 
was  turned  out  again  to  sea.  (de  Verilaie  Jidei  Christ. 
ii.  p.  216.)  Gillius  while  he  wax  at  Venice,  heard  from 
some  Dalmatians,  spcctat*  fidei  viris,  that  a Merman 
had  shown  himself  at  Spalato,  to  the  great  terror  of 
ths  natives  ; he  likewise  heard  from  certain  mariners 
accustomed  to  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  Mer- 
men were  plentiful  in  those  parts,  aud  were  very  fre- 
quently taken  ; moreover,  that  their  hides  were  so  tough, 
as  to  furnish  shoes  which  lasted  fifteen  years. 

The  Scandinavian  seas.  as.  may  liuturally  be  supposed  OUtuMog- 
from  their  dreariness  and  remoteness,  were  believed  to  nua* 
be  tenanted  by  numerous  monsters,  which  the  super- 
stitious imagination  of  sailors  readily  accredited  and 
exaggerated.  Olaus  Magnus  (Englished  by  J.  S.  io 
165S)  writes  as  below,  evidently  without  any  misgiving 
of  the  truth  of  his  narrative  “There  are  also  mon- 
sters in  tbe  sea,  almost  like  to  men,  that  sing  mourn- 
fully as  the  sea  Nymphs;  (Nereides ,*)  also  Sea-men 
that  have  a full  likeness  of  body ; and  these  in  the  night 
will  scein  to  go  up  into  the  ships,  ami  it  is  proved  that 
where  they  approach  there  is  some  danger  coming ; and 
if  they  stay  long  the  ships  are  drowned  (qui  ascen- 
dere  narigia  iwcturni*  temporibus  videntur,  stalimquc 
degrarart  quas  insederunt  partes  compertum  esi,  ft 
si  diutius  permanent  etiam  ipsa  staves  merguntur. 

Unless  the  Archbishop  is  here  borrowing  directly 
from  Pliny,  the  coincidence  is  remarkable.)  “Also  I 
shall  add,  from  the  assertion  of  the  faithful  Fishers  of 
Norway,  that  if  they  take  such,  and  do  not  presently 
let  them  go,  such  a cruel  tempest  will  arise,  and  such  a 
horrid  lamentation  of  that  sort  of  men  comes  with  it, 
ami  of  some  other  Monsters  joyning  with  them,  that 
you  would  think  the  Side  would  fall,  and  the  Fisher- 
men with  all  their  labour  can  scarce  save  their  own 
lives,  much  less  can  they  catch  Fish.  Wherefore  in 
such  case,  it  is  provided  and  observed  by  the  Law  of 
Fishing  that  when  such  monstrous  Fish  arc  drawn  up 
as  their  form  is  various,  so  they  must  be  presently  let 
go,  cutting  away  Lite  hooks  aud  lines.”  (Book  xxi. 

Preface .) 

Captain  Richard  Whitbournc,  “ of  Exmouth  in  the  Captain 
County  of  Devon,”  who  took  much  pains  in  the  year  Whit- 
1622  to  encourage  settlements  in  Newfoundland,  relates  hoUTne- 
the  appearance  of  a Mermaid  in  his  Conclusion  to  the 
Reader,  appended  to  The  Discovery  of  Newfoundland, 
shewing  the  commodities  thereof.  “ Now  also  I will  not  Newfwind- 
omit  to  relate  something  of  a strange  creature  that  I land  Mer* 
first  saw  there  in  the  yeere  1610,  iu  a morning  early  *** 
as  I was  standing  by  the  water  side  in  the  harbour  of 
St.  John’s,  which  I espyed  very  swiftly  to  come  swim- 
ming towards  me,  looking  cheerefully  as  it  had  been  a 
woman,  by  the  face,  eyes.  nose,  mouth,  chin,  eares, 
necke,  and  forehead.  It  seemed  to  be  so  beautiful!,  and 
in  these  parts  so  well  proportioned,  having  round  about 
upon  the  head  all  blew  ilvekes  resembling  hayre,  ilowM 
to  the  necke,  but  certaiuly  it  was  not  huirc  : for  I be- 
held it  long,  and  another  of  my  compauy  also,  yet 
living,  that  was  not  then  farre  from  me  ; and  seeing  the 
same  comming  so  swiftly  towards  me,  I stept  backe,  for 
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it  was  come  within  the  length  of  a long  pike.  Which 
when  this  strange  creatine  saw  that  I went  from  it,  it 
presently  thereupon  dived  ft  little  under  water,  and  did 
swim  towards  the  place  where  before  I landed  ; whereby 
I beheld  the  shoulders  and  backc  downc  to  the  middle 
to  be  as  square,  white,  and  smooth  ns  the  backe  of  a 
man,  and  from  the  middle  to  the  hinder  part  poynting 
in  proportion  like  a broad  hooked  arrow ; how  it  was 
proportioned  in  the  forepart  from  the  necke  to  the 
shoulders  I know  not ; but  the  same  came  shortly  after 
unto  a boate,  wherein  one  William  Hawkridge,  then  my 
servant,  was,  that  hath  bin  since  a Captaine  in  a ship  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  is  lately  there  imployed  againe  by 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  in  the  like  voyage ; and  the  same 
creature  did  put  both  its  hands  upon  the  side  of 
the  boate,  and  did  strive  to  come  in  to  him  and  others 
then  in  the  said  boate : whereat  they  were  afraid,  and 
one  of  them  strockc  it  a full  blow  on  the  head,  whereby 
it  fell  off  from  them,  and  afterwards  it  came  to  two  other 
boats  in  the  said  harbour,  the  men  in  them  for  fearc 
fled  to  land.  This  I suppose  was  a Mare  maid.  Now 
because  divers  have  written  much  of  Maremaids  I have 
presumed  to  relate  what  is  most  certaine  of  such  a 
strange  creature  that  was  scene  at  Newfoundland,  whe- 
ther it  were  a Maremaid  or  no,  I know  not : I leave  it 
for  others  to  judge.” 

IftkofMan.  Qf  (he  Mermaids  in  the  I*le  of  Man  we  have  already 
spoken. 

Mermaid  of  |n  175$,  a Mermaid,  or  Syren  as  the  French  called  it, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Fair  of  St.  Germains,  and  drawn 
and  described  by  Ciaiitier.  from  whose  account  the  fol 
lowing  notice  accompanies  a Plate  in  the  Gentleman'* 
Magazine  (not  the  most  veracious  authority  in  Zoolo- 
gical matters)  for  December  1759.  It  was  about  two 
feet  long,  alive  and  very  active,  sporting  about  in  the 
vessel  of  water  in  which  it  was  kepi  with  great  seeming 
delight  and  agility.  It  was  fed  with  bread  and  small 
fishes ; it  looked  earnestly  at  the  spectator,  but  it  was 
evidently  the  attention  of  mere  instinct.  Its  position 
when  at  rest  was  always  erect.  It  was  a female,  and 
the  features  were  hideously  ugly,  as  the  Plate  sufficiently 
attests.  The  skin  was  harsh,  the  ears  were  very  large, 
and  the  back  parts  and  tail  were  covered  with  scales. 
Two  other  animals  of  the  same  kind  are  said  to  have 
been  shown  about  four  years  before,  but  they  were  dead 
»nd  dried. 

The  Merctire  de  France  of  April  176*2,  relates,  that 
in  the  preceding  June,  two  girls  of  the  Island  of  Noir- 
moutier,  off  the  coast  of  La  Vendee,  seeking  shells  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  discovered  in  a kind  of  natural 
grotto,  an  animal  of  a human  form,  leaning  on  its 
hands.  One  of  the  girls  having  a long  knife,  slack  it 
into  the  animal,  which  upon  being  wounded  groaned 
like  a human  person.  The  two  girls  cut  off  its  hands, 
which  had  fingers  and  nails  quite  formed,  with  webs 
between  the  fingers.  The  surgeon  of  the  Island,  who 
went  to  sec  it,  says  it  was  os  big  as  the  largest  man, 
that  its  skin  was  white,  resembling  that  of  a drowned 
person,  that  it  had  the  breasts  of  a full-chested  woman, 
a flat  nose,  a large  mouth,  the  chin  adorned  with  a kind 
of  beard  formed  of  fine  shells,  and  over  the  whole  body 
tuft*  of  similar  shells.  It  had  the  tail  of  a fish,  and  at 
tbc  extremity  of  it  a kind  of  feet 

In  1775  a Mermaid  was  exhibited  in  London,  said 
to  have  been  taken  the  year  before  in  the  Gulf  of 
Sanchio  in  the  Archipelago.  It  was  about  three  feet  in 
length,  and  resembled  in  the  face  a handsome  young 
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woman,  I he  head  was  without  hair,  but  ornamented  by  MEK- 

a pyramidal  fin.  Among  its  other  marvels  it  was  said  MAID, 
to  possess  an  enchanting  voice,  which  it  never  exerted  V-Pv^*,/ 
except  before  a storm.  Edmund  Burke  was  among  its 
visitors  and  believers ; nevertheless,  it  was  afterwards 
proved  to  be  manufactured  chiefly  out  of  the  skin  of  the 
Angle  Shark,  and  the  exhibitor,  after  making  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  was  punished  as  a rogue  and 
vagabond.  We  know  not  whether  the  like  destiny 
befell  the  proprietor  of  a similar  imposture  but  a few 
years  since,  whose  monster  was  fabricated  from  the 
lower  part  of  a kipper  salmon  and  the  heads  of  two  apes. 

The  shores  of  Caithness  were  haunted  during  the  Mrraaidi  ei 
year  1609  by  a Mermaid,  which  attracted  the  alien-  Cauhixu. 
tion  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society.  It  was 
attested  by  the  Schoolmaster  of  Thurso,  and  believed 
by  the  Minister  of  Keay.  The  Dugong  and  the  Ma- 
natee, (see  Makatus,)  however,  say*  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  in  his  exquisite  little  volume  Sahnonia,  are  the 
only  animals  combining  the  functions  of  the  Mamma- 
lia with  some  of  the  characters  of  fishes,  that  can  lie 
imagined  even  as  a link  in  this  part  of  the  order  of 
nature.  “The  Mermaid  of  Caithness  was  certainly  a Prornlt* 
gentleman  who  happened  to  l>c  travelling  on  that  wild 
shore,  and  who  was  seen  bathing  by  some  young  ladies  piT*  ” 
at  so  great  a distance  that  not  only  gentM  but  gender 
was  mistaken.  I ain  acquainted  with  him,  (we  believe 
that  it  was  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy  himself  that  the 
amusing  adventure  happened,)  and  have  hod  the  story 
from  his  own  mouth.  He  is  a young  man,  fond  of  geo- 
logical pursuits,  and  one  day  in  the  middle  of  August, 
having  fatigued  and  heated  himself  by  climbing  a rock 
to  examine  a particular  appearance  of  granite,  gave  his 
clothes  to  his  Highland  guide  who  was  taking  care  of 
his  pony,  and  descended  to  the  sea.  The  sun  was  just 
setting,  and  he  amused  himself  for  some  time  by  swim- 
ming from  rock  to  rock,  and  having  unclipped  hair, 
and  no  cap,  he  sometimes  threw  aside  his  locks,  and 
wrung  the  water  from  them  on  the  rocks.  He  hap- 
pened the  year  afterwards  to  be  at  Harrowgate,  and  was 
sitting  at  table  with  two  young  Ladies  from  Caithness, 
who  were  relating  to  a wondering  audience  the  story  of 
the.  Mermaid  they  had  seen,  which  had  already  been 
published  in  the  Newspapers:  they  described  her  ns 
she  usually  is  described  by  Poets,  as  a beautiful  animat, 
with  remarkably  fair  skin  and  long,  green  hair.  The 
young  gentleman  took  the  liberty,  as  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  company  did,  to  put  a few  questions  to  the  elder 
of  the  two  Ladies,  such  as  on  what  day,  and  precisely 
where,  this  singular  phenomenon  appeared.  She  had 
noted  down  not  merely  the  day,  but  the  hour  and  minute, 
and  produced  a map  of  the  place.  Our  bather  referred 
to  his  Journal,  and  showed  that  a human  animal  was 
swimming  in  the  very  spot  at  that  very  time,  who  had 
some  of  the  characters  ascribed  to  the  Mermaid,  but  who 
laid  no  claim  to  others,  particularly  the  green  hair  and 
fish’s  tail ; but  being  rather  sallow  in  the  face,  was  glad 
to  have  such  testimony  to  the  colour  of  his  body  beneath 
his  garments."  (p.  246.) 

Still  the  Scotch  do  not  appear  to  have  surrendered  the 
existence  of  this  Mermaid  witliout  great  reluctance.  **  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,"  said  one  of  the  most  earnest  a vouchers 
of  the  real,  original  Caithness  Maid  of  the  Sea,  to  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  whose  key  to  Mermaids  in  general  we 
have  just  given,  “ was  an  excellent  man,  but  he  had  his 
prejudices."  “ What  were  they  V was  asked  in  reply. 

“Why  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Mermaid  !**  That  the  great 
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HER-  Naturalist's  prejudice  in  this  matter  was  justly  founded 
MAID,  may  be  learned  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  words,  with 
MEROPS  which  we  «n«y  conclude.  “ A human  liead,  human  hands, 
. , and  human  mammae,  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  a 

Mermaid*  Fish’s  tail.  The  human  head  is  adapted  for  an  erect  pos- 
imjxWile  ture,  and  in  such  a posture  an  animal  with  a Fish's 
*aimal«.  tail  could  not  swim  ; and  a creature  with  lungs  must  be 
on  the  surface  several  times  in  the  day,  and  the  sea  is 
an  inconvenient  breathing;  place  ; and  hands  are  instru- 
ments of  manufacture,  and  the  depths  of  the  Ocean 
are  little  fitted  for  fabricating  that  mirror  which  our  old 
prints  give  to  the  Mermaid.  Such  an  animal,  if  created, 
could  not  long  exist ; ami  with  scarce  any  locomotive 
powers,  would  be  the  prey  of  other  Fishes  formed  in  a 
manner  more  suited  to  their  element." 

MERODON,  in  Zoolog y,  a genus  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Anten/ue  porrect,  nutant,  pubes- 
cent, triarticulate,  the  basal  joint  cup-shaped,  pilose  at 
the  extremity,  second  very  pilose,  dilated  internally, 
third  large,  oblong,  or  elliptic,  compressed,  its  base  with 
a naked,  three-joinled  seta  ; lip  retractile,  fleshy,  ter- 
minated by  two  large  lobes ; hypostoma  smooth,  villose ; 
head  vertical,  broad  ; thorax  somewhat  globose ; wings 
incumbent,  parallel ; halteres  small,  concealed  ; posterior 
femora  incrassated,  with  a tooth  at  the  apex  beneath. 

Type  of  the  genus  M.  spinipes,  Fabricius;  Meigen, 
Diptera,  vol.  iii.  p.  349.  pi.  xxxi.  fig.  15 — 23.  A nu- 
merous genus,  of  which  twenty-seven  inhabit  Europe, 
and  one  Britain. 

MEROPS,  Lin.,  Tern. ; Bee  Eater,  Lath.  In  Zoo- 
logy, a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Syn- 
dactyl i , order  P aster  es,  class  A vet. 

Generic  character.  Beak  moderate  sized,  slenderish, 
tetragonal,  and  compressed,  pointed,  cutting,  slightly 
arched,  and  without  any  tooth  ; ridge  elevated  ; nostrils 
basal,  lateral,  roundish,  open,  but  hidden  in  hairs  pro- 
jecting forward;  tarsi  short,  four-toed,  the  outer  joined 
to  the  middle  by  membrane  as  far  as  the  second  joint, 
and  that  with  the  inner  to  the  first  joint,  hind  toe  having 
a broad  base,  its  claw  the  smallest ; the  first  primary 
very  short,  the  second  longest  of  all. 

The  Bee  Eaters  have  a gTeat  resemblance  to  the 
Swallows,  in  the  length  of  their  body,  their  wide  throat, 
and  long  wings;  and  like  them  they  are  continually  flying 
about  in  search  of  food,  occasionally  perching  on  dead 
branches,  but  rarely  upon  the  ground,  for  which  the 
shortness  of  their  legs  ill  adapts  them.  Like  the  King- 
fishers and  many  Swallows,  they  burrow  in  banks, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  their  hole  make  a nest  of  moss. 
They  feed  on  Bees,  Wasps,  and  other  insects.  Theac* 
count  given  by  .Elian  of  the  Bee  Eaters  flying  back- 
wards is  thus  explained  by  Le  Vaillant : w hen  the  insect 
pursued  is  near  being  caught,  it  rises  or  drops  vertically, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  behind  its  enemy  ; the  Bee 
Eater  is  then  compelled,  in  order  to  sieze  it,  to  spring 
more  or  less  obliquely  backwards,  so  as  to  cut  into  its 
course,  and  thus  appears  to  the  spectator  to  fly  back- 
wards lor  an  instant.  If  not  teased,  they  are  easily  ap- 
proached, but  are  readily  frightened  by  gun-shot;  if  any 
one  come  near  their  nests  they  plunge  into  them,  utter- 
ing at  the  same  time  shrill  cries,  and  if  the  disturbance 
be  repeated  they  leave  them  : as  they  are  fat  and  fleshy 
they  afford  good  food,  but  on  account  of  the  toughness 
of  their  skin  must  be  previously  flayed.  The  females 
and  young  have  the  same  colours  as  the  male,  but  they 
are  less  vivid.  They  are  confined  to  the  hot  climates  of 
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the  Old  World,  and  visit  some  of  the  Southern  Countries  MEROPS. 
periodically  os  birds  of  passage. 

The  tail-feathers  give  an  opportunity  of  classing  them 
into  subgencra ; when  young  these  are  in  all  the  species 
generally  equal,  but  as  the  bird  acquires  its  full  plu- 
mage, the  two  middle  feathers,  in  very  many  instances, 
attain  greater  length  than  the  others. 

a,  Tail  arrow-shaped.4 

M.  A piaster,  Lin. ; le  Guepier,  Buff;  Common  Bee 
Eater , Lath.  About  eleven  inches  long  and  seventeen 
in  breadth  ; the  forehead  whitish  tinged  with  green ; 
back  of  the  head,  nape,  and  top  of  the  back  chestnut,  the 
remainder  of  the  back  yellowish-red  ; middle  of  the 
wings  deep  rust ; their  quills  and  those  of  the  tail  green- 
ish-olive, the  middle  two  of  the  latter  being  on  inch 
longer  than  the  others ; from  the  angle  of  the  gape  a 
black  line  posses  through  the  eye  and  upon  the  ear  ; the 
throat  light  golden-yellow,  and  bounded  below  by  a se- 
micircular black  collar  ; under  parts  bluish-green  ; beak 
black ; iris  red  ; legs  brown.  The  colours  of  the  female 
more  dull.  This  bird  is  occasionally  found  in  the  South 
of  Germany,  Swisscrland,  and  France,  where  it  is  more 
common ; rarely  in  England  ; frequently  in  the  South  of 
Europe  ; and  in  Autumn  it  migrates  tow  ards  Egypt.  It 
has  also  been  met  with  in  China  und  other  parts  of  Asia, 
and,  according  to  Lc  Vaillant,  differs  there  only  in  size 
and  brightness  of  colour,  that  found  in  Africa  being 
larger  and  brighter,  and  that  in  China  smaller  than 
those  elsewhere.  It  feeds  on  Bees,  Wasps,  Drones, 
Grasshoppers,  Chafers,  Gnats,  and  other  insects,  builds 
in  deep  holes  pierced  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  lays 
live  or  seven  purely  white  eggs.  The  cry  of  the  Bee 
Eater  is  described  by  some  Naturalists  as  consisting  of 
the  syllables  grutgrururural , by  others  os  crou,  crou, 
crou,  accompanied,  as  Sonnini  states,  with  a cracking 
of  the  beak.  As  Grasshoppers  are  favourite  food  of 
the  Bee  Eaters,  the  children  in  the  Isle  of  Condi*  make 
use  of  them  os  a bait,  fastening  them  on  a crooked  pin 
to  which  a string  is  attached,  and  thus  as  it  were  fish 
for  the  bird. 

M.  Nu bints,  Gmel.  ; le.  GuSpier  de.  Numidie,  Buff ; 

Blue-headed  Bet  Eater,  Shaw.  Forehead  and  vertex  blue 
tinged  wiih  green,  extending  behind  the  eyes  and  on 
the  throat ; back  of  the  head,  neck,  shoulders,  upper 
wing  arid  tail  coverts  red  brick  colour ; from  the  throat 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  deep  rose  colour  ; the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  rump,  the  upper  and  lower  tail 
coverts  blue  ; the  middle  tail-quills  are  double  the 
length  of  the  others,  but  shorter  in  the  female  ; beak 
and  claws  bright  black  ; irides  reddish  ; legs  reddish- 
brown.  Native  of  Africa. 

M.  Viridis,  Linn. ; le  Guepier  d gorge  bleue , ou  La- 
marck, Le  Vaill. ; Green  Bee  Eater.  Top  of  the  head 
and  back  of  the  neck  reddish-green,  inclining  to  bluish 
on  the  forehead  and  about  the  mouth  ; a black  stripe 
passes  from  the  nostrils  below  the  eyes  to  the  ears  ; the 
upper  parts  green,  more  or  less  glossed  with  blue  or  red 
according  to  the  light ; alar  quills  edged  with  green 
and  tipped  with  black ; throat  turquoise-blue,  marked 
with  a reversed,  semicircular,  black  collar;  chest  and 
under  parts  bluish-green ; sides  and  under  parts  of  the 
wings  reddish  ; the  two  middle  caudal  quills  are  very 
slender  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  lateral  quills ; beak 
black  ; legs  brown.  From  the  East  Indies,  and  from 
the  African  coast.  Le  Vaillant  now  considers  the  spa 
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IHSRtn’S.  dM  he  described  »s  M CUrumt  to  be  the  joung  of  this 
s * species. 

M.  Hwperciliomu,  Lin. ; le  Guepier  dr  Altidagatcar, 
Buff. ; SuperrUiotts  Bee  Eater.  Three  varieties  accord- 
ing to  Le  Vaillant  appear  to  belong  to  this  species.  That 
from  .Egypt,  M.  A-'-gyptiue  of  Fonkiel,  has  one  band 
of  white  on  the  forehead  followed  by  another  of  blue 
which  extends  on  each  side  upon  the  eyes ; another 
block  band  passes  from  the  corners  of  the  nose  to  the 
ears  ; the  top  of  the  head,  neck,  and  back  bright  green; 
the  alar  quills  mostly  green,  edged  with  blue  and  lip]>cd 
with  black  ; tail  of  the  same  colour  ; throat  chestnut ; 
under  parts  bluish-green ; sides  reddish  ; beak  black  ; 
legs  reddish.  Those  specimens  brought  from  Persia 
anti  Egypt  have  the  wings  reaching  to  the  extremity 
of  the  lateral  caudal  quills,  in  which  they  differ  from 
those  of  the  higher  district*  of  Africa.  Those  from 
Madagascar  art*  smaller,  have  no  blue  ill  their  plumage, 
and  the  forehead  is  beryl-green.  The  largest  specimens 
are  from  Senegal  and  Maleinho,  in  which  the  beak  is 
longer  and  more  slender  than  the  Persian  and  Egyp- 
tian ; there  is  no  mixture  of  blue  with  the  green  plu- 
mage; the  middle  caudal  quills,  which  exceed  the  lateral 
by  half  their  length,  have  that  part  blackish. 

Jf.  Badixu,  Lin.  ; U Guepier  marron  el  bletie, 
Dum.  ; Chestnut  Bee  Eater.  General  colour  chestnut 
and  blue. 

M.  lit c<il or,  Dnud. ; le  Guepier  grit  rote,  Dum. ; Ma~ 
lembre  Bee  Euler , Shaw.  About  ten  inches  long,  of 
which  the  tail  has  seven  inches  and  a half ; forehead, 
top  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  shoulders,  tlte  whole 
of  the  wings,  the  rump,  and  upper  pert  of  the  tail  slaty- 
grey  tinged  with  red  ; u black  band  pasties  from  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  to  behind  the  eyes,  and  beneath  it 
a white  one  ; under  parts  glossy  deep  rose  colour ; beak 
and  legs  black.  From  the  const  of  Angola,  and  visits 
Malcmbo  for  about  three  months  in  the  year. 

M.  Albicolli *,  Vieall. ; le.  Guepier  a gorge  blanche , ou 
Cuvier , Le  Vaill. ; While- throated  Bee  Eater.  Ten  inches 
long ; forehead,  sides  of  the  head,  and  throat  white  ; 
eyes  crossed  with  black,  and  top  of  the  head  same  colour ; 
under  parts  of  the  body  light  green,  becoming  paler  ou 
the  lowest  parts  ; upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  neck, 
back,  and  wing-coverts  green  with  shades  of  red  ; sca- 
pulars, upper  and  lower  tail -coverts  pale  blue ; alar 
quills  light  red,  tipped  with  black;  beak  black;  legs 
brown.  From  Senegal. 

M.  RujicatpiUus,  Yieill. ; le  Gv&picr  rouase  tele,  ou 
Bonelli,  Le  Vaill.  ; Red-headed  Bee  Eater.  About 
the  size  of  the  fommoo  Bee  Eater,  but  more  slender ; 
head  and  neck  red,  except  the  blade  stripe  through 
the  eyes,  which  is  enclosed  in  a white  band.  From 
Africa. 

Af.  Super  but,  Lath.  Is  considered  by  Dr.  Shaw  to 
be  tire  same  species  as  the  red  and  blue  Bee  Eater. 

M.  Javamcuj,  Dorset*  ; Javanese  Bee  Eater.  About 
eleven  inches  long ; general  colour  olive-green  tinged 
with  bronze ; stripe  through  the  eye  black  ; upper  part 
of  the  front  of  the  neck  sulphurous,  lower  chestnut ; 
middle  of  the  belly  dirty  sea-blue,  sides  fulvous  ; rump 
and  vent  sea-blue.  From  Java,  where  it  is  called 
Kachangan. 

M.  Orica , Horwf. ; Flaming  Bee  Eater.  Eight 
inches  long ; bright  olive-green  ; belly  and  rump  light 
sea-gTeen  ; top  of  the  head  and  iuq>e,  neck,  and  shoul- 
ders chestnut ; throat  and  neck  yellow  ; ocular  bar  and 
semilunar  band  on  the  diesl  black ; under  purl  of  the 


tail  fuliginous.  From  Java,  and  called  by  <be  natives  vrurrs 
link.  . it_. 

M.  OrnaUn,  Lath. ; Beauti  ful  Bee  Eater.  Top  of 
the  head  orange  ; a black  stripe  through  the  eyes ; chest 
and  throat  yellow,  on  the  middle  of  which  is  a triangular 
black  spot ; under  parts  bluish-white  ; upper  part  of 'the 
neck  pure  green  inclining  to  brown  on  the  back  ; rump 
and  upper  tail -coverts  blue ; wing-coverts  yellow,  pri- 
maries green,  secondaries  edged  with  yellow  ; middle 
tail-quills  blue,  and  the  elongated  part  reddish-brown. 

From  New  South  Wales,  where  it  is  called  Dtr-toeed 
gang. 


M.  Melanuru*,  Vjg.  und  Horsef, ; Black -t  ailed  Bee 
Eater.  Fifteen  inches  long ; the  streak  crossing  the 
eyes,  crescent  on  the  chest,  tips  of  the  remiges,  and  edge 
of  the  tail  black  ; eyebrows  and  rump  azure  ; rape  and 
retniges  chestnut ; throat  yellow  ; the  other  parts  groen; 
beuk  black.  This  in  considered  by  Latham  to  be  the 
female  of  the  preceding,  but  the  specimen  described  by 
Messrs.  Vigors  and  llorsefield  is  staled  to  be  a male. 
From  Paramatta.  It  is  a questiou  whether  the  two 
last  species  should  be  iueludcd  iu  this  genus. 


ft.  With  teptarc  tail*. 

At.  Philippinv *,  Linn.  ; le  Guepier  a queue  d'azur , 
ou  Dan  din.  Buff. ; Philippine  Bee  Eater.  About  nine 
inches  long;  a black  streak  passes  above  the  eyes;  the 
other  purls  id*  the  head,  Lhe  upper  part  of  the  body,  very 
bright  shining  green,  except  the  tail,  which  is  azure,  and 
Lhe  tips  of  the  alar  quills,  which  arc  block  ; under  parts 
very  bright  yellow  ou  the  throat  and  chest,  but  after- 
words tinged  greenish  and  reddish.  From  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Af.  RuficollU,  Le  Vaill. ; h Guepier  routse  gorge.  Buff*. ; 
Red  necked  Bee  Eater.  Rather  larger  than  the  common 
species  ; forehead  reddish  ; a black  band  pausing  from 
the  gape  to  the  ears;  upper  part  of  the  head  and  body 
pale  green  glazed  grey  with  some  bluish  tinge  ; tips  of 
the  alar  quills  brownish-black  ; throat  yellow  ; oilier 
under  parts  pale  green,  exhibiting  bluish  shades  accord- 
ing to  the  light ; heak  black  ; legs  brown. 

Af.  Varu-galut,  Le  Vaill.  ; le  Guepier  H collier  grot 
bleu,  ou  Sottnini,  Bull'. ; Variegated  Lice  Eater.  About 
six  inches  long ; head  and  upper  ports  deep  green ; the 
black  streak  crossing  the  eyes  descends  lower  than  in 
the  other  species ; throat  jonquil-yellow ; the  indigo-blue 
collar  surrounding  the  neck  separated  by  a white  line  ; 
chest  and  sides  chestnut ; under  parts  reddish-green ; 
alar  quills  red  internally,  and  tipped  with  black,  as  also 
are  the  caudal,  of  which  the  top  is  light  rust  ; book  and 
legs  black.  From  Maleinba. 

M.  Erythroptcna,  Gmel. ; le  Guepier  rouge  et  vert 
du  Senegal , Buff. ; le  Minule,  Le  VailL  ; Rtd-winged 
Bee  Eater , Lath.  The  smallest  bird  of  the  genus,  has 
all  the  upper  parts  and  the  two  middle  cautlaJ  quills 
light  green  shaded  with  yellow  and  blue  ; the  streak 
through  the  eye  black ; below  the  yellow  throat  is  a 
large  badge  of  purple-chestnut  deeper  above  than  below ; 
under  parts  pale  green  ; lateral  alar  quills  and  cuudal 
light  red  marked  with  black,  and  near  their  tips,  which 
are  yellow,  as  are  also  the  under  parts  of  the  wings, 
sides,  and  thighs ; beak  black ; legs  brown.  From 
Southern  Africa. 

Af.  LexehcrutuUc,  Le  Vaill. ; Lesehcnault’s  Bee  Eater. 
Forehead  and  top  of  the  licad  dusky  green,  occasionally 
assuming  a chestnut  tinge  ; black  stripe  through  the 
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MBROPS.  eye ; throat  citron-yellow,  below  which  is  a narrow 
MERRY  Wackish-^reei.  collar;  scapulars,  upper  wing-coverts, 
S ^ and  the  external  edge*  of  the  alar  quills  preen  ; prima- 

ries and  secondaries  tipped  with  brownish-black ; rump 
blue  ; caudal  quills  greenish-blue  above;  chest  and 
under  parts  yellowish-green ; beak  black;  legs  deep 
brown.  From  Java. 

M.  Quint  icolor,  T,e  Vail!. ; Five-coloured  Bee  Eater. 
This  species  closely  resembles  the  preceding,  except  in 
not  having  the  black  ocular  stripe,  and  the  top  ot  the 
head,  the  neck,  and  shoulders  being  bright  chestnut. 

M.  A mi  civ  a,  Tem. ; Ruffed  Bee  Eater.  Eleven 
inches  in  length  ; forehead  iight  purple  with  violet  re- 
flexions ; above  the  nostrils  a light  green  spot ; throat 
and  front  of  the  neck  covered  with  very  long  vermilion 
feathers  with  decomposed  webs ; nape,  sides,  and  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  hack,  wings,  and  upper  part  of  the  toil 
grass-green  ; belly  light  green  ; under  part  of  the  tail 
yellowish  at  the  base  and  black  at  the  tip.  Native  of 
Sumatra. 

M.  Guiarit,  Shaw;  le  Gu Spier  d gorge  rouge,  Dtimer. ; 
Red-throated  Bee  Eater.  Forehead  and  rump  blue ; 
upper  part  of  the  body  black  ; throat  fiery  red  ; wings 
marked  with  a large  ferruginous  spot ; belly  marked 
with  blue  and  block  : edges  of  the  alar  and  caudal  quills 
blue.  From  Sierra  Leone. 

M.  Bullock  I,  Le  Vaill.  Is  considered  by  M.  Dumeril 
to  be  probably  only  n young  specimen  of  the  preceding 
aperies. 

M.  Cayennensit,  Although  arranged  in  this  genus 
by  Curier,  is  according  to  Le  Vaillaut  a Thrush  and  not 
a Bee  Eater. 

7.  Tati  forked. 

M.  H i run  din  a cat  *,  YieiJI.  ;tie  Guepier  Taira,  Le  Vaill. ; 
Taira  Bee  Eater.  The  upper  part  of  the  head,  tile  back 
of  the  neck,  scapulars,  and  upper  wiug-coverts  yellowish- 
green,  and,  according  to  the  light,  lustrous ; alar  quills 
bright  green  without,  redrlish  within,  u ltd  tipped  with 
black ; the  eyes  crossed  by  a black  Mrenk  ; throat  yellow 
at  the  upper  part  succeeded  by  a broad  colour  of  ultrama- 
rine blue ; rump  and  upper  part  of  the  tail  same  colour  ; 
chest  and  under  parts  light  green  ; the  tail  is  very  long, 
and  cleft  at  the  tip  like  the  common  hawk ; beak  black  ; 
legs  brown.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  00  the 
banks  of  the  Orange  River,  where  it  builds  in  the  roeks 
or  in  the  holes  of  hollow  trees. 

See  Linntei  Sytiema  Hatura  a Gmelin ; Cuvier, 
Beene  Animal ; Vieilloi,  G alert  e dee  Oiaeavs ; Le  Var- 
iant, Hittoire  Naturelle  dea  Oiaeaux  d’Afrique;  Horse- 
field  and  Vigors,  in  Linnaan  Tranaacliom , vol.  xiii. 
and  xv. ; Latham,  General  History  of  Bird i. 

ME'RRY,  A.  S.  myrie,  mirige,  hilarit , 

Me'iuly,  jucundut,  tertus ; A.  S.  myrhth, 

Me'rrimfnt,  hilanta*,  jucundiUu , lastitia. 

Me'rriness,  Skinner  derives  from  the  Ger. 

Me'rriuakf.,  t\  mehren,  augcre , to  magnify  or 

Me'krimake,  n.  V dilate.  Junius  from  the  Gr. 

Mirth,  r.  pty»-£cn»,  to  anoint,  because  the 

Mirth,  n.  Ancients  anointed  themselves  at 

Mi'rthful,  public  festivities.  Tooke  de- 

Mi'amruLLY,  rives  from  the  Goth,  mer-yan ; 

Mi'rthless.  J A.  S.  merran , mi r ran,  myrran, 
to  dissipate,  to  disperse,  to  spread  abroad,  to  scatter ; 
and  of  this  verb,  he  affirms  mirth  to  be  the  third  person, 
and  to  mean. 


“ That  which  dissipateth,  viz.  care,  sorrow,  melan- 
choly.” See  to  Mar.  It  is  now  consequentially  applied  to 
Lightness,  airiness,  hilarity  of  spirit ; formerly,  also, 
to  a calmer  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pleasantness,  cheeri- 
neao,  or  cheerfulness.  And  merry , 

Pleasing,  agreeable,  cheerful ; gay.  jovial,  laughing; 
loving  or  inclined  to  laughter,  laughable. 

Jo  me  harnde  grele  town®*  & cotutea  dav  & nyjt. 

And  Jojto  yt  wua  mury  joio,  to  se  so  Cur  alygt. 

JL  G/smcaater,  p.  69. 

So  >at  jojre  and  mar  Jr  y now  among  hem  *u  Jvre. 

Id.  p.  SO. 

With  joy  ami  myrih,  i bow  moche  height 

fidke  of  tlw  looue  Mine  to  him  drow.  U.  p.  4gg# 

k Jsix  o«u*  Inglis  man  rescejued  folic  mhy. 

R.  Brume,  p.  30& 

And  Miame  murfea  to  make,  as  myuatrals  coonej. 

Piers  Ptwshman  Fstvm,  p.  3. 

And  nH-n  enabityag*  tha  enha  sekuhm  h.we  ioie  on  hem,  ami 
thei  shulca  make  mynr.  Wtcisf.  Apvcahps,  ch.  xi. 

law  an  and  make  we  myrlhe  and  ghiue  gloxie  to  him. 

Id.  tb.  ch.  six. 

Blysae  of  my  ioye,  that  ofh?  me  mnrihnl,  i«  fumed  into  gall*,  to 
thyoke  on  thing  that  may  not  at  my  wil  in  armes  me  bent. 

CMmorr.  The  Ttitameni  of  Lane,  book  L |u  467. 
The  nijfhlin  pdf  with  ao  merry  a note 
Answered  hem,  tha*  all  the  woi*l  rungv. 

Id.  The  F/wtr  and  the  Leaf. 
And  in  that  gunten  ppm  1 gw, 

Playing  along  full  merety. 

Id.  The  Roman/  of  the  Rote,  p.  181. 

And  wife  and  children  man  desyrei*,  for  cause  of  del)  te  and 
merynette.  A.  Boecsut,  book  ui.  p»  423. 

Full  faire  was  mtrlhe  full  long  and  high, 

A fairer  man  1 never  sigh : 

As  round  as  apple  was  hia  face, 

Full  roddie  and  white  iu  every  place. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Rate,  p.  177. 
Diiuneeth  he  marry  that  is  mirlh/eme  t 

Id.  The  AttemtUy  of  Fote/t. 
THei  were  merrr,  and  faire  enough, 

Kchonw  with  other  plaide  and  lough 
And  faliin  into  tales  newe. 

Gower.  Canf.  Am.  book  i.  p.  33. 
And  thus  the  daie,  shortely  to  telle. 

With  many  myrthet  thei  ihspeut. 

Till  night  was  come,  and  tho  thei  went 

hL  lb.  Look  r.  p.  149. 

And  waa  saluted  at  the  entering  into  the  towue  of  a mery  fellow, 
which  auyd,  Sa/ue  rtjr  refit  Ini,  atque  reyni  tui  : Hayle  both  king 
of  thy  king,  and  also  of  hia  realm*. 

TyndtdL  M arket,  fol  37®.  The  Practice  ofPvjmh  Pre/eJet. 

But  whites  I doo  these  mirthfete  raeetrrs  vse, 

This  raahe  conceite  doth  mm  me  from  ddight. 

Gutntyne.  1km  l Sort  hot  meat  tf  Bathe. 

If  anyo  of  you  be  meyll  vexed,  let  hym  pruye,  If  auye  of  yon 
bee  mery.  let  him  sing  paaimes. 

Bddt.  Amto  15S1.  James,  ch.  T. 
There  elm  my  feeble  harks  awhile  may  stay, 

Till  mery  wyad  and  weather  call  her  thence  away. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  i.  can.  12. 

But  when  he  saw  her,  toy,  and  gibe,  and  gms, 

And  pass  tbs  bonds  of  modest  nunmake. 

Iler  dalliauQcs  he  despis’d,  and  follies  did  forsake. 

Id.  lb.  book  u.  can.  6. 

That  rownil  about  him  dissolute  did  jday 
Their  wanton  follies,  and  light  men  meal. 

hL  M, 

B*a.  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  stile  shall  give  vs  cause  to  dime  m 
the  merrinette. 

Shahtpearr.  Leaf  a Labour  Lett,  iuL  1 23. 

«2 


MKRRT. 
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I*m  wondrous  merry^earted,  I coold  Uugh  now.  _ 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Two  SMe  Kinemen,  act  u.  1C  1. 
Groat  iuy  vu  mode  that  day  of  young  and  old. 

And  solemne  feast  prodaynid  throughotU  the  land, 

Thai  their  exceeding  tmerlk  may  not  bn  told. 

Spnurr.  Fame  Qurene,  book  i.  can- 12. 

The  rest 

Of  oor  yenng  Iadir*  in  their  wanton  blood, 

Toll  mirthful  tale*  in  course  that  fill  tlic  loom 
With  laughter.  . . , . _ . 

Beaumont  ami  Fletcher.  The  Mat* • Tragedy,  act  a K.  1 . 

Thi.  »«At.  i.  an  oily  « Ul  •»'»'*»«-  in  ralnar  neitnnlilie 
,ofl  .him  Clnyi  of  -nullity  hoi  a, ..l  drv,  w u .t  » *1* 
witii  the  .uiiWnma,  Oi  twit  that  wan-.  from  h™  i *•  *»" 

expernnenled  u|.«i  one  of  Aletamk.  . pagw.nho,  Wing  annomtnd, 
.ill.  much  ado  ea^pil  huening.^  r ^ ^ p ,8, 

Whilst  hi*  gamesome  euMaiVd  cur 
With  bis  mirlMcu  master  play*. 

Drayton.  The  Shepherd  a Strena. 

TV  Italian  merry-andrew*  took  their  place, 

And  quite  debauch’d  the  Stage  with  lewd  grimace. 

Dryden.  Epilogue  23. 

Tliat  any  man  should  bo  merry,  because  another  ha*  ottmded 
God,  or  undone  himself,  is  certainly  a thing  rery  unnatural. 

South.  Srruuma,  vol.  VH.  p.  151. 

For  if  these  [great  crime*  and  great  miseries]  bn  made  the  matter 
of  our  mirth,  what  con  be  the  argument  of  our  sorrow 

hi.  ID. 


I said : the  least  wna  serv’d,  the  l>owl  was  crown  d ; 

To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round. 

Prior.  Solomon,  book  u.  Pleaaure. 

Conseiou*  of  her  approach,  the  wanton  birds, 
Instinctive,  carol  forth,  ill  livelier  lays, 

And  merrier  melody,  their  grateful  hymn. 

Thompson.  HicAnett,  book  iv. 


Steep’d  grain,  and  curdled  milk  with  dulcet  cream 
Soft  temper'd,  in  full  merriment  they  quaff) 

And  cast  about  their  gibes. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  book  u. 


Nor  doth  his  skilful  hand  refuse 
Acquaint  once  with  tlie  tuneful  muse, 

When  round  the  mirthful  board  the  harp  ts  borne. 

Heat.  Olympic  Odea  of  Pindar,  ode  i. 

This  self -pleas'd  king  of  emptiness  permit 
At  the  dear  toilette  harmlessly  to  sit ; 

As  mirthle* * infants,  idling  out  the  day, 

With  wooden  swords,  or  toothless  puppies  play. 

War  ton.  Fathom,  a Satire. 


MERSION.  Sec  Mime. 

M E R Y X,  in  Zoology,  a genus  o f Coleopterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  eleven-jointed,  as  long 
as  the  thorax;  the  articulations  generally  somewhat 
obconic,  the  three  terminal  ones  rather  thickened,  the 
ninth  and  tenth  subturbinated,  the  eleventh  ovate  ; man- 
dibles not  exserted,  with  the  apex  bifid ; palpi  clavate, 
with  the  terminal  joint  somewhat  obtrigonate,  large; 
maxilla?  with  two  processes,  the  exterior  obtriangular, 
interior  dentiform  ; labium  coriaceous,  cordate,  quadrate ; 
inentnm  broader  than  the  labium,  transverse,  quadrate  ; 
body  oblong,  narrow;  eyes  slightly  prominent;  thorax 
rather  narrower  than  the  elytra,  cordate,  quadrate,  or 
subquad  rate,  with  the  sides  anteriorly  rounded  and 
dilated  ; abdomen  elongate,  quadrate  ; tarsi  tctrainerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  M.  r it  gam,  Latreille,  Gen.  Ins. 
vol.  i.  pi.  xi.  fig.  I ; vol.  iii.  p.  17.  One  species,  found 
in  tlu*  Hast  Indies. 

MESEMB11INA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  incumbent.  Inarticu- 
late, the  basal  joint  short,  second  longer,  subglobosc. 


terminal  oblong,  prismatic,  with  a plumose  seta  at  the  MESF.M 
base;  lip  retractile,  fleshy,  with  two  lobes  at  the  apex;  BRIN  A. 
body  hairy;  thorax  stout;  wings  divaricating,  the  apex  ~ 
with  a transverse  nerve  ; hulteres  concealed  beueath  a , ^ . 

large  scale. 

Type  of  the  genus,  M.  meridiana,  Linnaeus;  Mei- 
gen,  Diplera,  vol.  v.  p.  10.  pi.  xlii.  fig.  18 — 26.  Two 

species  only,  natives  of  Europe,  one  of  which  is  found 
in  Britain,  frequenting  the  trunks  of  lurge  trees. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM,  in  Botany , a genus 
of  the  class  Icoeandria, order  Pentagynia,  natural  order 
Ficoidcx.  Generic  character : calyx  five-  cleft  ; corolla, 
petals  numerous,  linear,  cohering  at  the  base ; capsule 
top-shaped,  fleshy,  many-seeded  (styles  vary  from  four 
to  ten.) 

Of  this  very  remarkable  genus  more  than  three  hun- 
dred species  have  been  imported  into  England  and 
described  ; the  leaves  are  very  succulent,  and  vary'  ex- 
ceedingly in  their  forms  ; the  flowers  of  all  the  species 
open  and  shut  periodically,  the  greater  number  are  open 
in  the  day  and  close  at  night,  some  open  only  in  the 
evening  and  soon  close  again,  others  are  closed  during 
the  day  and  open  during  the  night.  M.  glaciate  is  the 
well-known  Icc  plunl;  it  is  a native  ot  the  Canary 
Islands,  where  it  is  gathered  in  considerable  quantity 
and  burnt ; the  ashes  contain  the  vegetable  alkali,  and  is 
the  barilla  of  commerce.  M.  noctijhrum  has  no  smell 
during  the  day,  but  is  highly  fragrant  at  night.  All  the 
species  are  described  in  Haworth’s  Syn.  Plant.  Succ. 

ME'S ENTER  Y,")  Fr.  mesentere ; II  mesenterio ; 

Mf.keka'ick.  S Sp«  mesenterio  ; LaU  mesenterium  ; 

Gr.  pxmrtipiov,  from  peao*,  middle,  aiul  ckt«/»o»,  the 
intestine.  See  the  Quotation  from  Fletcher. 

Mcserairk,  Gr.  petsopatov,  peaor,  and  apaia,  renter. 

So  that  H (medicamentally)  eutrcth  nut  the  wins  with  those 
electuaries  wherein  it  is  mixed : but  taketh  leave  of  tluj  permeant 
parts,  at  the  moutbee  of  the  meaermcka,  and  accompanied!  the  iu- 
cumerriblc  portion  into  tin*  seig*. 

Str  Thamat  Broun,  f 'ulgar  Errourt,  book  ii.  ch.  V.  p.  94. 

The  meaenterium.  (or  midst  amongst  the  entrails,)  whence  it  takes 
the  name,  ties  and  knit*  the  entrails  together. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  can.  2.  note  46. 

But  [pepper]  bring  in  greater  quantity,  dissipate!  h the  wind  ; and 
itself  gelteth  to  tl » mesentery  venues. 

Bacon,  fiatural  Wtiory,  Cent.  L tec.  44. 

MESH,  r.*J  Fr.  machex,  mails;  It.  maglia  ; Lat. 

Mesh,  n.  >macH/a;  (lie  hole  of  a net  between 

Me'siiy.  J thread  and  thread  ; applied  to  the  entire 
net. 

To  take  or  catch  in  a net  or  snare,  to  ensnare,  to  en- 
tangle. 

llow  aoial  a net  may  take  and  meath  a hart  of  gentle  kindc. 

Surrey.  DeacnpHtm  of  the  FicAlt  Affecliont,  $(C. 

Moulted  in  the  hirers,  that  end  was  onely  tome. 

H'yal.  The  Loner  (hut  fed  Lone,  S(e. 

The  flic*  by  clinnrc  met hi  in  the  hair, 

By  the  bright  radiance  thrown 
From  her  dear  eye*,  rich  jewels  were, 

They  so  like  diamonds  shone. 

Drayton.  The  Shepherd" f Sire no. 

• - This  but  sweat*  thee 

lake  a meah-nag. 

Heaumonl  and  Fletcher.  Bonduca,  act  iv.  ec.  I. 

Or  spread*  hi*  subtle  nets  from  sight 
With  twinkling  glasses,  to  betray 
The  lark*  that  in  tiie  methca  light, 

Or  makes  the  fearful  hare  hi*  pure, 

Dryden.  Horace,  lb*  second  Epode. 
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MKSlI.  Now  with  baib'dhook,  or  mrihy  art,  they  try 

* From  quiet  floods  to  drag  the  scaly  fry. 

MKSOPO  Hoot*.  Ortando  b'anato,  look  vii.  L 205. 

TA  MIA.  And  in  his  hand,  of  slightest  texture,  boro 

1 — r — -*  A curious  net,  whose  mnhet,  light  and  ran*, 

Scarce  shone  distinguish'd  front  th*  unbodied  air. 

Cambridge.  The  SerMeritut,  book  si. 

MES  LINE.  This  word  is  variously  written  martin, 
masllinr,  mertine , and  by  Dacoti  mntt-lane,  and  his 
authority  has  suggested  mUctUane,  Lat.  ttiiscellannts, 
to  be  the  true  word.  Hall  writes  misrcline  and  metline , 
It  is  more  probably  the  Fr.  mertinge  or  mealange,  a 
medley  or  mixture,  from  the  verb  mertanger , metier,  to 
meddle  or  mix.  The  Dutch  have  miuchtrtuyn,  from 
mucheltn,  to  mix, 

A medley  or  mixture,  tc.  of  corn,  metal,  &c. 

Hay.  It  must  not  be  iron,  for  quicksilver  is  the  tyrant  of  metal*, 
and  will  won  fret  it. 

1 1 un.  Nor  brass,  nor  copper,  nor  matl/ut,  nor  mineral. 

Brewer.  Lingm,  act  iv.  K.  1. 

Take  (her,  therefore,  all  kinds  of  groin,  wheal,  and  barley,  and 
beans,  and  lentil**,  and  fitches,  anil  put  them  all  together,  and 
make  bread  of  this  mrtitne,  and  eat  l hereof  for  the  space  of  threw 
hundred  and  ninety  daw 

Hail.  Hard  jVrh  of  Scripture.  EsrAtrf,  cb.  iv.  tot.  9. 

¥ or  what  reason  is  there,  which  should  hut  induce,  and  therefore 
much  less  inforev  us  to  thiuk  that  rare  of  dissimilitude  between  the 
people  of  God  and  the  heathen  nations  about  them,  was  any  more 
the  cause  of  forbidding  them  to  put  on  garment*  of  sundry  stuiT, 
than  in  charging  them  withal  not  to  sow  their  fields  with  ««/«, 
IfauArr.  EceirtMtOcaU  Pofilir,  book  iv.  sec.  6.  ful.  93, 


It  hath  not  been  practised,  but  it  is  thought  lo  be  of  use,  to 
make  some  tniueHame  in  come;  as  if  you  sow  a few  beaus  with 
wheat  your  wheat  will  be  the  better. 

Bact/n.  Natural  Hittary,  Cent.  TU.  sec.  670. 

Mended,  (saith  youi  doctor)  and  yet  admitted  the  muee/ime  rabble 
for  (ho  prophane. 

H«U.  Ilorkt,  vol.  i.  p.  533.  An  ApuUgie  ogniait  Brow-nidi. 

MESOPOTAMIA,  or  the  Country  between  the 
riven,  of  the  Greeks,  the  A ra in- Nahum iru,  or  Syria 
between  the  two  riper#,  of  the  Hebrews,  is  an  extensive 
Name.  region  in  Asia,  the  limits  of  which  are  clearly  deter- 

Posit'  mined  by  natural  boundaries.  It  is  the  peninsula 

osi  ion.  forme(}  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  bounded  on 
the  North  by  that  part  of  Mount  Taurus  which  Iks  be- 
tween those  two  rivers.*  Ptolemy  divides  Mesopotamia 
into  several  Regions  or  Provinces,  but  as  few  of  them 
occur  in  any  other  writer,  they  need  not  he  mentioned 
here.  The  Southern  part  of  Mesopotamia  Proper  was 
usually  called  Babylonia,  and  haft  been  already  described 
Sulxlivi  *n  l^‘s  " The  she,  therefore,  of  the  ancient  ram* 
mum.** * *  part  of  Scmirumi*  may  be  considered  as  the  Southern 
boundary  of  Mesopotamia,  the  subdivisions  of  which, 
according  to  the  more  ancient  writers,  were  Sophanene, 
Anthemusia,  or  Osroene,  Mygdonia,  the  Scenite  Ara- 
bia, ( Arabia  Scenitarum ,)  Singara,  and  Mesopotamia 
Proper. 

I.  Sophs-  i.  Sophanene,  (y  Sa^avyiry.)  or  rather  Sophene,  (!£&•- 
■ma.  07*"/,  Strabo,  xi.  II.  4.  p.  522.)  called  Dsoplc  by  the 
Armenians,  (St.  Martin,  i.  91.)  was  on  the  Nortltern 
boundary,  and  is  most  properly  assigned  to  Armenia,  as 
D’Anvillc  justly  observes.  ( Geogr . Anciennc , ii.  207.) 


* This  interval  is  not  much  more  than  twenty  geographical  miles, 

as  appear*  from  the  Man  of  Colonel  Macdouahl-Kinucir,  whose  accu- 

racy is  well  known.  The  chains  of  hills  which  occupy  it  also  run 

from  North  to  South,  and  the  defile*  between  them  are  traversed  by 

stream*  flowing  toward*  the  Kuphratc*  ; the  source  of  the  Tigris  w 
not  far  from  Pilli,  nearly  due  North  of  Diyir-Bekr.  M.  Lapte,  on 
the  contrary,  makes  Taurus  an  unbroken  chain  from  West  to  blast, 
and  tho  source  of  the  Tigris  South-West  of  Arghana  Ma'den: 
Cal.  Kinneir  has,  however,  omitted  the  river  which  flows  by  Khar, 
p&t ; but  he  rightly  place*  a duun  of  hills  between  it  and  the  lake. 


The  principal  towns  near  ils  Southern  extremity,  the  MFSOPo. 
only  part  which  can  be  comprehended  within  the  limits  TAMIA. 
of  Mesopotamia,  are  these  : 1.  Charpote,  (Ccdrenus,  ii. 

686.)  now  called  Kharput,  a place  of  importance  in  the 
times  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  the  seat  of  an  Arch-  ***** 
bishop.  It  is  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  90  miles  North- 
West  of  Amida,  and  near  a small  lake  bearing  the 
same  name.  The  hill  on  which  it  stands,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  river  Arscnias,  (Sestini,  p.  87.)  over- 
looks one  of  the  valleys  ( devrza  taterum,  Plin.  Nat. 

Hitt.  vi.  16.)  or  deflics  leading  from  Mesopotamia  into 
Armenia.  2.  Arsamosata,  or  Armosata,  ('Apca/iarars,  Areamo- 
Ptolem.  Geogr.  v.  13.)  n fortified  town  in  the  Beautiful  Jhimshat. 
Plain.  (*a\ip  weeiw,  Polyb.  Excerpt,  viii.)  mid-way  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  probably  nearer  to 
the  latter,  (Plin.  vi.  10.)  ns  Pliny  seems  to  imply,  and 
which  D’Anville  has  placed  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dcba 
and  the  Ananias.  (Arzan.)  It  is  the  Shimsh&t  of  the 
Arabs,  (Gol.  ad  Alfirg.  248.)  Arshamashad  of  the  Ar- 
menians. (St.  Marlin,  i.  105.*)  3.  lustrum  C'opha, 

( Notit ia  Dignitat.  p.  *230.)  still  culled  llisn  Kcifi,  (the 
Castle  of  Cephas,)  was  a strong  place  in  an  elbow  of 
the  Tigris,  to  the  South-East  of  Amida.  (St.  Martin, 
i.  173.)  4.  The  latter  fortress,  of  which  the  name  is  still 
preserved,  (see  Jezira.)  was  nearly  surrounded  by  that 
river  at  ils  junction  with  the  Nymph  bus,  (Ammian.  Mar- 
celliu.xviii.9.)and  perhaps  on  its  Eastern  side.  (Ibu  llau- 
kal,  p.  157.)  It  was  enlarged  and  fortified  by  Constantius, 
who  named  it  Constantin,  about  the  middle  of  the  IVth 
century,  at  which  period  it  is  first  noticed  in  History. 

According  to  the  Armenian  writers  (St-  Martin,  i.  172.) 
it  is  Tigranoeerta,  (l)ikronagcnl,  Tryparoucp™,)  built, 
os  they  affirm,  by  Tigrancs  in  the  Vlth  century  a.  c.  The 
Greeks,  with  more  appearance  of  probability,  ascribe 
the  foundation  of  it  to  Tigrancs,  one  of  the  Arsacid®. 

(Strabo,  xi.  13.  15.  p.  532.)  5.  Bixnhda,  (Hieronym. 

in  Chron .)  or  Bexabde,  (Ammian.  Marceilin.  xx.  15. 

26.)  also  called  Phcenica,  (/«/.  xx.  18.)  a strong  fortress 
on  a hill  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  appears  to  be 
the  place  now  called  Jezirah  ibn  'Omar.  It  was  for- 
merly named  Bakerdi,  or  Bazabda  by  the  Arabs,  and 
Gozarth  di-Kerdu,  (Kurd  Island,)  or  Gozart&  Zabdilk 
by  the  Syrians,  (Asemanni,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  751.)  and 
thence  the  surrounding  Country  was  called  Zabdicene. 

The  remains  of  this  fortress  are  now  inhabited  by  a 
Kurd  Chief,  whose  wretchedness  and  villainy  were  wit- 
nessed by  Colonel  Macdonald-Kinncir,  ( Kordistan , 
p.  449.)  Jezirah,  the  modern  name  of  Bizabdi,  implies 
that  it  is  either  in  an  island  or  peninsula,  and  it  appears 
from  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  that  it  was  anciently  en- 
closed only  on  three  sides  by  the  Tigris,  the  Western 
channel  being  very  narrow  and  evidently  artificial. 

Mount  Masius  (called  Kariijah  d&gh  by  the  Turks)  Mount 
may  be  considered  as  here  uscending  gradually  from  Masius. 
the  Tigris,  from  which  it  passes  in  a North-Westerly 
direction,  till  it  meets  that  part  of  Taurus  through 
which  the  Euphrates  forces  its  way.  This  is  by  some 
Geographers  considered  as  the  Northern  boundary  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  it  probably  separated  Sophene  from 
the  other  divisions  of  the  Province  ; but  as  Strabo  very 
distinctly  says,  (xvi.  1.  21.  p.  746.)  that  Taurus  sepa- 
rates Mesopotamia  from  Armenia,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  latter  Country  was  not  extended  as  far  as 

* Urn  ft  cute  nommi  Amtniat,  mujamrtfbm  Artrn,  t rarer  if  te 
jutyt  penr  re  render  dam  rEupkraic,  aprit  avoir  pot*  par  Arta- 
mosafa,  place  eantidfratdr.  dimt  cn  rrlroutt  te  ««  tout  fafortnt  dr 

Sfwmhat,  (lyAnvillc,  ii.  105J 
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MESOPOTAMIA. 


Oorha, 

Huh  iJi,  ol 
Oiwfu. 

II.ir.tn. 

Cantu*. 

llama. 


Anth*- 

tmuua. 

Him 

Chaboras. 

Khnlmor. 


Battue 

Scrcudgv. 


iit.  Mvg* 

dub:  a. 


Birtha 

But. 

Biragick. 

Rhe»iuL 

Ridas. 

Husain. 


M«c?ua*. 

Mawkeaecn. 

Niccpho- 

Tiutn. 

Callinicus. 

Racca. 


Mount  Mnsius,  till  a later  period,  in  consequence  of  the 
conquests  of  the  Parthian  and  Armenian  Princes. 

ii.  Aniherausia  (' A*4huava/it)  appears  to  have  been 
the  more  ancient  name  of  the  Western  and  largest 
division  of  Mesopotamia,  for  which  Otdravene,  Osrhoeue, 
COtr/toqvj,)  or  Orrhoene,  was  substituted.  from  a 
native  Prince  named  Oadroes  or  ChoHrnes,  (Khosrai,) 
who  flourished  in  or  near  the  times  of  the  Antonin**, 
(CYlarius,  G*ngr.  Ant.  ii.  603.)  or  from  U'rhol,  the 
founder  of  Ede»sa,  who  flourished  b.  g.I37,  according 
to  the  Syrians.  ( Asemanni.  liibl.  Orient,  i.  46*2.)  Ita 
Capital  was  U'rha,  or  Rohh,  called  by  the  Macedo- 
nians Edessa,  from  one  of  the  principal  places  in 
their  own  Country : U'rhk,  Rohi,  and  O'rfah  are  the 
names  by  which  it  is  still  known.  (See  Loess  a.)  2. 

At  a small  distance  South-East  of  Edessa  was  Carre, 
(K<V>/»rt«,)  first  a Macedonian,  and  afterwords  a Homan 
colony,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  signal  defeat 
and  death  of  Croesus.  (Flor.  iii.  11.  Eutrop.  vi.  15  ) 
This  is  probably  the  llaran,  or  Charran,  Euse- 

bius in  Chron.  and  Josephus,  Antiq.  i.  7.)  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. (pn,  Gen.  xxix.  1.  Acts  vii.  2.  4.)  According  to 
Stephanus  Byzaotinu*  (de  Urb.  t».  K apj*ai)  it  was  near 
a river  bearing  tlie  name  of  Curra,  or  Cairns,  probably 
that  which  passes  by  K&su-l-  ain,  in  the  way  towards  the 
KhAbi'ir.  3.  The  position  of  Anthemus,  or  Anthemusio, 
Stephan,  de  Urb.  ’ Av&mpsvala,  Strabo,  xvi. 
1.  27.  p.  748.)  is  very  doubtful,  but  it  wits  a Macedo- 
nian colony  in  this  part  of  the  Country,  at  first  called 
Anthemusin  from  it,  and  probably  bounded  to  the 
South  by  the  Chaboras.  ('Afinppms,  Strabo,  Jbtd.  XsjSi^ct, 
Ptol.  v.  18.  ’A£o *•/*•*,  Isidor.  Charaeenus,  p.  4.)  That 
river,  which  » still  called  Khabtir,  is  the  largest  tributary 
to  the  Euphrates  in  this  part  of  Mesopotamia.  It  rises 
in  Mount  Masius,  and  is  joined  by  the  Mygdonius, 
called  Hirtnds  by  the  Arabs,  (from  Nahr  Mash,  *.* . the 
river  Masius,  according  to  Wahl,  Millet  Asien.  i.  709.) 
considerably  above  Cicesium,  (Knrkesiyvah.)  where  the 
Chaboras  joins  the  Euphrates.  4.  Batns,  (Bar***,)  an 
Episcopal  See,  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Edessa,  was 
also  called  Ratine  Serugi ; it  is  the  Scrug  of  the  Syrians 
and  the  Serfrj  of  the  Arabs,  just  midway  between  Ede&sa 
and  the  Euphrates,  and  fifteen  miles  distant  from  each, 
according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  (p.  41.)  It 
was  a fortress  of  no  importance  in  the  time  of  Procopius. 
(De  Bello  Persico,  ii.  12.)  Its  district  is  described  as 
fertile  and  well  watered  in  the  Jihbn-mtptA.  (p.  444.) 

Hi.  The  Country  on  the  bonks  of  the  Euphrates  from 
Zeugma  (i.  e.  the  Bridge,  now  Riim-koTah,  or  Kal’atu- 
r-nim,  ».  e.  Roman  Castle)  to  Thapsaeus,  (Al  Deir.) 
and  the  tract  between  the  Chaboras  and  the  Mygdonius, 
was  called  by  the  Macedonians  Mygdonra.  from  one  of 
the  divisions  of  their  native  Country.  Its  principal 
towns  were,  1.  Birtha,  (B tpOa,  Ptol.  Geogr.  v.  18.)  now 
Blr,  or  Bireh-jik,  a celebrated  ferry  over  the  Euphrates, 
and  once  a Bishopric  under  Edessa,  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  this  district.  2.  Resaina.  (Ammian.  Mar- 
oellin.  xxiii.  14.  *P /«««,  Ptolem.  Geogr.  v.  19.)  on  the 
Chaboras,  (Steph.  de  Urb.  v. * Nron,)  remarkable  on 
account  of  Gordian’s  victory  over  the  Persians,  and  his 
subsequent  assassination  by  the  Pretoria!!  l*rarfect,  was 
for  a time  called  Theodosiopolis,  but  is  now  known  by 
its  ancient  name  Ras-’afn.  (Spring  head.)  3.  Maguso, 
Mayovlat  Ptolem.  Geogr.  Ibid.)  on  the  Chaboras,  may 
still  be  recognised  in  MAkesIn,  and  Callinicum,  or  Nice- 
phorium,  is  the  Rakkab,  or  Rdfikuh  of  the  Arabs. 
Nicephorium  ($i*q \o/hov)  was  a strung  fortress  on  the 


brink  of  the  Euphrates,  built  by  Alexander.  (Plin.  Nat.  MES0P0- 
Hist.  vi.  30.)  It  was  afterwards  called  Colliuicum,  TAMIA. 
from  Seleueus  C«  Hi  incus,  who  improved  its  fortifies- 
tions,  mid  CunnlantiB,  (Kwwiwtvm,)  and  Leontopolis, 
from  Leo  the  Thracian  in  the  Vth  century.  Rakkah, 
corrupted  intoAracte  by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  probably  the  old  Chaldee  name  preserved  by 
the  Arabs.  “ It  is  the  Capital  of  Diy&r  Modar,”  says 
Idrisi,  (Gcogr.  Nubiens.  p.  197.  Arab,  text  226.)  and  is 
called  by  the  Greeks  Manila*,  (by  an  error  of  tran- 
scription for  Katanikos,  Golius  in  Al/erganum,  p.  254.) 

Near  this  place  the  Bilicha,  or  BfAyx®,  River 

Isidor.  Ckarac.  p.  3.)  n small  stream,  running  from  Bilklut. 
Curra?  to  Niccphorium,  entered  the  Euphrates,  on  the  IWo6,t,L 
banks  of  which  the  army  of  Crassus  received  its  first 
defeat,  and  his  son  was  killer!.  By  the  Arabs  it  is  called 
Balikh,  (Ool.  tit  tuprd,)  ami  said  to  rise  near  Harrftn, 
having  been  increased  by  the  Jul&b,  which  conies  from 
Edessa. 

iv.  Between  the  Chaboras  and  Maccproctc,  where  iv- 
the  rampart  of  Semiramis  appears  to  have  terminated, 
was  the  level  tract  inhabited  principally  by  wandering 
Arabs,  (of  Arabes  Seen itm,  Strabo, 

xvi.  1.  26.  p.  747.)  1.  The  first  town  ill  this  division 

was  Circesium,  (lvi^rijffMie, Zosimus,  iiL  12.  Cercusium,  Cirr*»ium. 
Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxH’ii.  1 1.  Circe—mn,  Sextus  Rufus,  Kirlwiiyi. 
22.)  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Chi*  4 *«fce* 
boras  and  Euphrates,  and  on  the  Southern  side  of  the 
funner.  It  wua  strongly  fortified  by  Diocletian,  (Pro- 
copius. de  JEdific.  i.  6.)  and  is  supjxjsed  to  be  the  Car* 
chemish  of  the  Scriptures,  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20.  Jereni. 
xlvf.  2.  Isaiah,  x.  9.)  The  Arabs  call  it  Kirkisiyit,  and 
derive  its  name  from  Kirkis,  a race-course.  (Golius  in 
Alfergan . 258.)  2.  Twenty  miles  from  Circcsiuin  Z*utlix 

( Eutrop. ix.  1 1.)  was  Zaita.or  Zaitha,(Zar0«.  Zasimus  ; 

Y.eiOn,  by  error  for  Zai&a,  Ptolem.  v.  II.)  where  the 
soldiers  raised  a tumulus  over  the  remains  of  Gordian. 

3.  Dura,  (A<if5/>«it)  also  called  Europus,  ("Eit/wnr**,)  was  Bun- 
built  by  Nicatur.  (Isidor.  Characen.  p.  4.)  but  already 
entirely  ruined  before  the  time  of  Zosimus.  4.  Anntho,  Anifbo. 
('Ai>flftl»,  Isidor.  Characen.  p.  4.)  a fortified  town  on  an 
island  or  peninsula  of  the  Euphrates,  is  probably  the 
*Anah,  or  'A'nit  of  the  Arabs,  (Idrlsi,  Geogr.  Sub. 
p.  198,  199,)  and,  perhaps,  the  Biethauna, 

(BaiOuvva?)  of  Ptolemy.  (Geogr  Ibid.)  Beyond  it  is 
the  river  Saocoraa,  (ZaoKo/wv,)  coming  from  the  neigh-  River 
bourhood  of  Nisi  bis,  and  perhaps  the  Anna  of  Xeno-  Saocotiu. 
phon.  (Anab.  i.  4.  IS.)  5.  Noardo,  (Nao/iBd,  Ptolem.  Ams**. 
Sta^C' 1,  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  xviii.  12.)  or  Neharde’k,  Nelurdc*. 
(tyrm^.  Benjam.  Tudelens.  Itinerar.  p.  63.)  being 
well  fortified,  and  surrounded  by  the  Euphrates,  was 
chosen  as  a place  of  refuge  by  the  Jews  who  escaped 
from  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  armies  of  Tibe- 
rius ; and  some  centuries  later  became,  together  with 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Sora  and  Pnmbeditha,  the 
most  flourishing  School  of  Hebrew  Literature.  (Buxtnrf, 

Tibi ri as , 6.)  6.  Sipphara,  or  Sippara,  ('S.iTnrafttjrS-v  Sippan- 

vo\it,  Eusebius,  Prof.  Evangel,  ix.  41.)  the  last  town  in 
Mesopotamia,  was  traversed  by  the  great  Royal  Canal, 

(Bn<n Wo*  jto7«m<9«,  in  Chaldee  Nahar  moled ,)  which 
united  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  with  those  of  the  ' 
Tigris.  Near  tlmt  canal  Ammianu*  Marcellin  us  places  Kshnew* 
the  village  of  Maccpracta,  which  is  evidently  the  Syriac 
phrase  Mal-fraktA,  (the  division  of  the  water,)  alluding  M*oej«cri- 
to  the  division  of  the  stream  ( Scindilur  Euphrates,  says 
Ammiauns.  foe.  cit.)  at  this  place,  l>y  which  one  part 
woa  carried  to  the  Tigris  at  Sdeucia,  and  the  other 
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passed  by  Babylon  to  the  sen.  It  is  called  NahrTsd 
by  the  Arabs,  from  *I'*4  ibn  'All.  unde  of  the  Klialif 
A1  Mansur.  Geographers  are,  however,  much  divided 
respecting  the  topography  of  this  purl  of  Mmupultunia, 
and  lyAuville  places  the  Nahr  Malkh,  or  Royal  Canal, 
further  Southward,  near  Ilabylon  itself,  marking  Sip- 
para  at  the  mouth  of  a smaller  cut,  between  that  Capital 
and  Macepractu,  which,  according  to  him,  was  at  one 
extremity  of  the  rampart  culled  the  wall  of  Scmiramis. 
Of  that  work  no  trace  now  remains.  (Kinncir,  Koordis- 
tan , p.  476.)  7.  Hatra,  or  Hatrce.  a town  entirely 

surrounded  by  the  Desert,  lay  on  the  way  from  the 
Tigris  toNisibis.fAmminn.  MarcelHn.  XXV.  26.  ilerodian. 
iii.  0.)  and  was  attacked  by  Trajan  and  Sevenis,  as  well 
as  by  Julian ; it  appears  to  be  llie  lladar  of  Idrisi, 
(Geygr.  Nubiens.  p.  10b.)  written  Hatder,  or  Haider,  in 
our  Maps. 

v.  Between  Hatra  and  Nisibi*  was  the  small  territory 
of  Singara,  (t a 2/yyapa,)  n mountainous  tract,  brandl- 
ing out  probably  from  Mount  Masius,  now  called  Sinj:4r, 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and,  in  modern  times,  for  the 
fanatic  and  ferocious  character  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
Yazldls.  Its  Capital  was  taken  by  Trajan,  and  was  a 
flourishing  colony  under  Gordian  and  Lucius  Veras,  as 
its  coins  testify.  In  the  wars  of  the  Lower  Empire,  it 
often  changed  its  masters,  being  alternately  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  Its  mountains 
contain  a small  lake,  and  give  rise  to  a stream  which 
joins  the  Mygdnnius.  It  has  erroneously  been  taken 
for  the  Shinur  (Si near)  of  Scripture.  (Gen.  x.  10. 
xi.  2.) 

vi.  That  portion  of  the  Country  which  lies  between 

the  mountains  of  Singnrn,  the  Tigris,  and  Osroene,  was 
probably  the  tract  called  Mesopotamia  Proper.  1.  At 
a considerable  distance  from  Singara,  to  the  North-Wist, 
was  Nisibis,  (VMnjSu,  Julian,  Oral.  ii.  p.  G2.)  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mygdouius,  (Mu-^oVrov,)  supposed  by  St. 
Jcrom  (Quasi.  in  Gene*,  x.  10.)  to  be  the  Achod  (Accad) 
which  formed  a part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nimrod,  and 
became  a large  and  flourishing  city  under  the  Macedo- 
nians, from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  the  M ygdo- 
nian  Antioch.  HvyZstmequ,  Plutarch,  in 

vitd  LucuUi,  p.  574.  Strubo,  xvi.  1.  23.  p.  747.)  Placed 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Masius,  it  was  united  to  Armenia, 
when  the  Kings  of  that  Country  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  Northern  port  of  Mesopotamia;  but 
having  been  token  from  Ti grants  by  Lucullua.  was 
from  that  period,  till  basely  surrendered  by  Jovian,  the 
strongest  bulwark  of  the  Roman  Empire  against  the 
Persians.  (Amm.  Marcel  lin.  xxv.  31.)  On  its  coins, 
and  by  Syriac  and  Arabic  writers,  it  is  named  Nesibin, 
but  iu  the  ancient  Armenian  Medzpin.  Its  present 
state  has  been  already  noticed  uuder  Jezi&ah.  2.  In 
the  some  range  of  mountains,  but  further  to  the  North- 
West,  was  another  town  of  considerable  note  in  the 
times  of  the  Lower  Empire.  It  is  named  Marde 
(Mapiiy)  by  Ptolemy,  (Gcogr.  vi.  1.)  Mardea.or  Mardis 
by  oilier  writers,  and  is  said  by  Menander  Protector 
( Excerpta  de  Legal,  p.  171.)  to  be  three  purasangs  (90 
stadia  = 11^  miles)  from  Nisibis.  There  must,  how- 
ever, be  an  error  in  his  text,  os  the  distance  is  at  least 
30  miles.  (Buckingham,  TYor.  in  Mesopot.  241.) 
Mardh,  or  iu  the  plural  Mardln,  os  it  was  called  by  the 
Syrians,  is  still  named  Miitlin  by  the  Arabs,  and  Menliu 
by  the  Armenians,  who  form  a large  prujiortion  of  its 
modem  inhabit  outs.  Jt  is  the  See  of  a Bishop  of  that 
Church  and  Nation,  suffragan  to  the  Archbishop  of 


Amid.  (R.  Simon,  Hitt.  Crit.  du  Levant , p.  224.)  3.  MBSOPO- 
Half-way  between  Nisibis  and  Mania,  in  the  bills  skirt-  TAM1A. 
wig  the  plain  through  which  the  road  passes,  to  the 
North-West  was  Dam,  (culled  Kara  Dar&,  Le.  Black  . , . 

Dura,  by  tile  Turks)  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  It  was  founded  by  Anasta&ius, 
and  theme  called  Anastasia,  but  greatly  strengthened 
by  Justinian.  (Gibbon,  vii.  139.)  Considerable  remains 
of  it  are  said  to  be  still  visible.  (Buckingham,  p.  238.) 

For  authorities  see  Jeznuu  ; Cedrenus  ; Not  ilia 
Dignitatem  Imperii ; Hicronymi  Chronicon  ; Amuita- 
nus  Marcel  lin  us,  Flora  $ ; Eusebius,  Chronnlogia,  and 
Praparalio  Evangrlioa ; Josephus;  Isulorus,  Chara- 
cenus;  Procopius;  Zosimus ; Sextus  Rufus;  Benjo- 
ininus  Tudelensis ; Ilerodianus  ; Dio  Cassius  ; Plu- 
turchi  Vitas ; Julia  tii  Impcratoris  Orationis ; Excerpta 
de  Lrgalionibu* ; Rich.  Simon,  Jluloire  Critique  dt-s 
Nation*  du  Levant ; Sestini,  Voyage  de  Constantinople 
a Bassora,  Paris  An  vi.  (1798,  1799)  8vo. 

MES PILL'S,  iu  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Icosandria , order  Pentagynia,  natural  order  Rosacea. 

Generic  character  : calyx  five-deft  ; corolla,  petals  five  ; 
drupe  inferior,  five-seeded,  seeds  osseous. 

Eight  species.  M.  Germanica,  the  common  Medlar, 
and  M.  oxyacavUux.  the  common  Hawthorn  or  May, 
are  natives  of  England;  M.  pyracantha  is  a native  of 
the  South  of  Europe. 

MESS,  From  me*,  meiz ; It .messo.  Skinner 

Mass,  >suggests  Bar.  Lat.  missus,  q.  d,  cibu* 

Mb'ismue. J missus,  meat  or  food  sent,  sent  round 
to  those  who  were  to  eat  it;  he  seems,  however,  to  sus- 
pect that  it  has  some  connection  with  meat;  and  Tooke 
considers  it  to  be  the  past  participle  of  metsian,  cibarr , 
to  furnish  meat  or  food.  By  usage,  to  mess  is 

To  feed,  sc.  together,  as  soldiers  or  sailors  do. 

A mt st ; food,  a quantity  of  food  : sometimes  applied 
to  a large  quantity,  or  hotchpot,  more  than  one  can 
manage ; and  hence,  met.  the  common  expression,  to 
get  into  a mess,  to  get  into  difficulty,  into  a bad  plight. 

With  ywu  brode  knyf*-  properly  enclose  the  napkyn,  that  the 
tread  ia  in,  and  act  the  tread  ail  beneath  the  salt  towards  the 
teciuulc  meue. 

LdanJ.  Collertmnea,  voL  vi.fi.fi.  The  huhrtmstUnn  of  Arch- 
bishop  Neville. 

Better  is  a metse  of  potage  with  loue,  than  a Cat  oxe  with  fuel 
wyl.  Htbte,  Anno  1551.  Pronerbes,  ch.  xvi. 

I deny  re  but  aoe  metse  ontdye,  I will  thou  gtwe  roe  without  far- 
ther delay,  John  Baptist's  bead  in  a charger. 

UtUlt.  Mark,  ch.  vi. 

God  uses  us  ax  Joseph  did  hit  brother  Benjamin ; w«  have 
many  changes  of  raiment,  and  our  met*  is  five  times  bigger  than 
the  provision  made  fur  our  brothers  of  the  rveattosi. 

Toy/or.  Sermon  26.  part  ii-  fob  249. 

Of  herbs,  aud  other  country  me  tie*. 

Which  the  neat-handed  FhiUis  dresses. 

Mill  on.  L'  Alley  ro,  L 85. 

There  is  not  the  least  thing  in  the  world,  which  the  tempter  offer* 
a man  for  nothing ; nut  so  much  as  a pitiful  -men  or  monad  to 
relieve  thy  craving,  starring  appetites. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  vi.  j>.  198. 

My  friend  Airline  formed  ones  a party  fur  my  entertainment, 
comiHMKd  of  all  the  prime  wits  and  nhuoaoptier*  of  Fuurli,  and 
each  of  us  brought  hu  men  alone  with  him  to  the  place  where  we 
assembled.  Hume.  Essays,  voL  ii.  p.  362.  A JJiatoyne. 

Cease,  rude  Boreas,  btust’ring  railer  ! 

List  ye  landsmen  all  to  roe  ! 

Jfrunatrt,  hear  a brother  sailor 
Sing  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

<7.  A.  Stevens.  The  Storm. 
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MESS.  I alvouUl  only  stipulate  that  these  new  mett  h*h">  iu  robe*  an«l 
_ coronet*  should  keep  wne  sort  of  hounds  ia  the  tlemocrntick  and 
MI’S-  lewllinc  principle*  which  are  expected  from  their  titled  pulpit*. 
SAGK.  Burke.  Work 4 vol  t.  p.  44.  Rejlediona  on  ike  Revolution  in 
inL^_'  y France. 

MESS  A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenopteroxu 
insects.  . . , , 

Generic  character , Antenna  nine-jointed,  thickened 
in  the  middle,  acuminated  at  the  apex,  with  the  third 
joint  larger  than  the  fourth  ; body  short,  stout ; anterior 
wings  with  four  submarginul  areoleta,  and  one  marginal 
one. 

Type  of  the  genus  M hortulana.  King,  in  Hcrtin  Ma- 
gazine, (Blciwapen,)  p.  214.  One  species  only  known, 
which  is  found  in  Europe  and  in  England. 

ME  SSAGE,*)  Fr.  menage f It.  mmaggiof  Sp. 

Me'ssager,  or  > me  image  ? from  Low  Lat.  mutaticum, 

Mk'ssenoeh.  J and  this  (Menage)  from  missus,  one 
sent : in  old  Fr.  men.  See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Minus. 
The  old  Fr.  men  was  applied  both  to  the  menage  and 
manager.  See  in  Roquefort.  Serenius  composes  mu- 
sage  of  the  Sw.  tned,  with,  and  saiga,  to  say  or  speak  ; 
though  the  Swedes  have  not  the  word  in  its  compound 
form. 

Any  thing  sent,  sc.  information,  news;  order  or  re- 
quest ; sent  by  one  to  another.  Messenger, 

One  sent  with,  one  who  carries  or  conveys,  news  or 
information ; an  errand. 


J>u  }e  Due  Wyllain  waste,  £»t  he  «m  y come  ney, 

A mouckc  be  Mode  hym  >□  mtuagr 

R.  Qlaa tcrsler,  p.  359. 

He  lette  seud  lit1*  metaagerea  in  to  si  Greco  w«l  wvde. 

Id.  p.  13. 

)>e  emperonre’a  metsengeret  to  Engclund  hire  com. 

Id,  p.  46. 

}is  was  his  mraange,  his  Danes  wild  he  veoge 

Ageyo  him  in  baUde.  R.  Urunne,  p.  40. 

Meaaengert  he  seut  }orgbout  Inglond. 

Id.  p.  2. 

Therefore  we  men  metuty  for  Crist  as  if  God  raonestith  hi  us, 
wo  bisecheu  for  Crist  be  ghe  recounrnlirl  to  God. 

H ic/tf,  2 Vvrgnthtana,  ch.  r. 


Now  then  are  we  metsengera  in  the  roome  of  Chryste  imen  as 
though  God  did  besech  you  thon>w  tg.  Bible,  An  ad  1551. 

A nd  after  this,  hefora  the  highc  bnrd 
He  with  a manlv  voi*  sayd  hi*  metaage. 

Chaucer.  The  Sfuieret  Tale,  v.  10413. 
The  ey*  is  a gootl  mettenger. 

Which  can  to  the  hart  in  such  manner 
Tiding*  Mt-ndr,  that  hath  sene 
To  void  him  of  his  paintu  dene. 

hi.  The  Roman!  of  the  Rote,  p.  192. 
The  ray  n bo  we  b hir  metaagere. 

Goteer.  Cmnf.  Am.  book  v.  p.  132. 

■ — — — ■■■  Hut,  care  Ik  thus  had  uyj, 

With  flying  upeedc,  anil  seeming  great  pretence 
Came  running  in.  much  like  n man  dismay'd, 

A menmger  with  letters,  which  bin  meaange  sayd. 

Sp  enter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ».  can.  12. 

■■  -■  " How  I begin 

Tu  vend*  that  solemn  message  lute, 

On  which  I sent  thee  to  the  Virgin  pure 
In  Galilee,  that  she  xhould  bear  a son 
Great  in  renown,  and  call’d  the  Son  of  God. 

Milton.  Tarruiiir  Regained,  book  L 1.  13-3. 

— For  God  will  dcigne 

To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men 
Delighted,  and  with  frequent  intercourse 
Thither  will  tend  his  winged  mru'Hyert 
On  errands  of  supenud  grace. 

Id.  Porodite  Lost,  book  vii.  I 572. 


The  angels  are  still  dispatched  by  God  upon  all  his  great  met.  ME5- 
tagrt  to  the  world : and  therefore  their  very  name  in  Greek,  which  SAGE 
is  'AyytU%,  signifies  a mettenger.  __ 

South.  Sermons,  voL  via.  p.  75.  MKS- 
MESSI'AS.l  Heb.  from  net}.  he  anointed.  S1XA. 

Messi'aship.  J See  the  Quotation  from  Porteus. 

The  worn  roan  seith  to  him,  I woot  that  .Wmioj  is  rumen,  that  is 
sc  id  Crist.  IVichf.  John,  ch.  iv. 

The  woman  aayd  vnto  hym:  I wot  well  Me  not  shall  came, 
whichc  is  called  t’hiiat.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

At  thy  nativity  a glorious  quire 
Of  angels  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  sung 
To  shrnhvnU  watching  at  their  iulda  by  night, 

And  told  them  the  Mtutah  now  was  bom. " 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  i.  1.245. 

There  was  such  <k>roou*tration  and  evidence  given  to  Jesus’s 
tiring  the  true  Meuia*  by  his  coming  in  the  flcsli,  that  it  cast  its 
dtwovcriag  influence  both  backward*  and  forwards;  and  equally 
baffled  bimI  confuted  the  prrtcnres  of  thoao  who  went  bvforr,  and 
those  who  rose  up  after.  South.  Sermont,  vol.  iii.  p.  299. 

A crown  will  not  want  pretenders  to  claim  it,  nor  nmrpcrs,  if 
their  power  sene*  them  to  |xmeM  it:  and  hereupon  the  Memathip 
was  pretended  to  by  several  impostors.  hi.  lb. 

The  word  Meuiok  signifies  anointed  ; that  is  a person  appointed 
to  some  high  sfalion,  dignity,  or  office  ; Iwvausc  originally  among 
the  Eastern  nations  men  so  appointed  (particularly  kings,  priests, 
and  projdiet* ) were  anointed  with  oil. 

Portent.  Tract t,  p.  497.  The  Truth  and  Divine  Origin  of  the 
Christum  Revelation. 

MESSINA,  an  ancient,  beautiful,  and  populous  City 
of  Sicily,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Province  Val  Demon*,  and 
formerly  ranked  next  after  Palermo ; though  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ravages  of  Plague  it  is  at  present  inferior 
in  population  to  Catania.  It  lies  nl  the  North-Eastern 
extremity  of  the  Inland  on  the  shore  of  the  struit  to 
which  it  gives  name.  Its  shape  is  a long,  irregular  oval 
extending  along  the  harbour,  and  towards  the  land  it 
is  surrounded  by  hills,  which  at  first  of  moderate  height 
further  inland  rise  into  lofiy  mountains  richly  clothed 
with  wood.  The  sweep  of  the  shore  of  the  harbour 
resembles  a sickle  in  shape,  and  caused  the  town  to 
receive  the  denomination  of  Zancle,  a word  signifying 
that  implement  of  husbandry  in  the  Sicilian  language. 

It  is  considered  the  best  haven  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  cun  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  safety  and  convenience 
by  any  in  the  world.  Vessels  of  any  burthen  can  lie 
with  their  bowsprits  over  the  land,  and  so  protected 
from  wind  and  sea  as  to  require  very  slender  mooring. 

The  circumference  of  the  basin  constituting  the  port  is 
four  miles,  its  depth  in  many  places  seventy  fathoms, 
and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  its  regular  figure, 
gives  reason  to  conclude  that  it  has  been  produced  by  a 
volcanic  eruption  forming  a crater,  which  subsequently 
was  filled  by  the  influx  of  the  sea.  A race  or  violent 
and  irregular  ripple  in  the  sea  to  the  East  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  at  present  bears  the  name  of  Cha- 
rybdis,  and  though  not  so  formidable  as  that  celebrated 
whirlpool  has  been  described  by  the  Andents,  is  still 
embarrassing  and  dangerous  to  navigators.  Swinburne, 
however,  (vol.  ii.  p.  2S8.)  doubts  this  to  have  been  the 
position  of  the  Charybdiaof  the  classical  writers,  and  points 
out  Pantano  Grande,  some  miles  to  the  North,  as  the 
spot  which  probably  acquired  so  much  celebrity  under 
that  munc.  The  breadth  of  the  strait  in  the  part  opposite 
Messina  is  5427  yards,  but  further  North,  at  Faro 
point,  it  narrows  to  3580  yards.  The  tongue  df  land 
which  forms  the  Eastern  boundary  of  the  harbour  is 
defended  bv  the.  Castle  of  St.  Salvador,  and  has  a light- 
house intended  to  warn  uavigators  of  their  approach  to 
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MES-  ‘the  dangers  of  Charybdig.  The  principal  fortification  is 
SIN  A.  citadel,  a very  strong  place,  built  on  the  isthmus 
v^~/  joining  the  above-mentioned  tongue  of  land  to  the  shore. 

The  quay  extends  along  the  Western  side  of  the  har- 
bour, and  is  adorned  by  a range  of  houses,  which,  four 
stories  high,  and  built  in  a regular  and  magnificent 
style,  extend  for  a mile  in  a line  parallel  to  the  water's 
edge,  interrupted  only  by  nineteen  gates  giving  access 
to  the  upper  parts  of  the  city.  Between  these  houses 
and  the  water  there  is  a space  of  a hundred  feet,  afford- 
ing a delightful  walk.  The  town  contains  a number  of 
beautiful  streets  and  squares,  fountains  of  marble  exe- 
cuted ill  an  excellent  taste,  numerous  bronze  statues, 
equestrian  and  pedestrian,  large  and  splendid  churches, 
and  magnificent  mansions.  The  Cathedral  is  Gothic, 
enriched  with  costly  mosaics  on  the  altars  and  shrines ; 
the  front  of  the  high  altar  is  particularly  splendid. 
Messina  has  abundance  of  provisions  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity, especially  fish.  The  atmosphere  is  remarkably 
pure,  and  the  temperature  mild,  with  scarcely  any  other 
inconvenience  than  heavy  rains  for  some  weeks  in  win- 
ter, so  that  it  presents  many  advantages  as  a residence 
for  invalids.  The  view  from  the  high  grounds  behind 
the  town  Is  indescribably  beautiful.  The  strait  appears 
as  a mighty  river  flowing  between  two  ranges  of  ma- 
jestic hills,  and  in  the  distance  losing  itself  in  the  ex- 
panse of  the  Mediterranean.  The  shores  arc  covered 
with  rich  demesnes,  luxuriant  vineyards,  towns,  and 
churches,  and  the  scene  in  the  direction  of  the  land  is 
closed  by  high  mountains  covered  with  forests.  Cock- 
bum,  in  his  Voyage  to  Sicily,  (voL  i.  p.  110.)  thus  ex- 
presses his  admiration  of  Messina.  “ I cannot  too 
ofien  repeat  the  beauty  of  the  country  about  Messina, 
which  is  never  better  enjoyed  than  from  on  board 
a man-of-war  one  mile  from  shore.  To  behold  this 
city  from  tea,  its  beautiful  harbour,  the  winding  straits 
extending  for  miles  from  the  Faros  to  St.  Plaudo;  its 
several  capes  ami  promontories,  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains of  most  irregular  forms  behind  Messina  ; Forts 
Gonzaga  and  Costellacco,  with  Antena  Mare,  next  in 
height  to  Etna,  crowning  the  whole  ; in  short,  ail  as- 
semblage of  mountains,  water,  orange-groves,  witli  a 
fine  city,  convents,  villages,  all  comprised  in  one  view 
that  cannot  be  surpassed ; but  as  the  sun  declines,  and 
Btrikes  on  Calabria,  new  and  rich  tiuts  with  different 
shades  appear.  The  wild  sublimity  of  these  mountains, 
the  light  which  at  tikis  time  displays  the  distant  hills,  with 
range  behind  range,  of  all  forms  and  shapes,  constitute 
a scene  at  once  magnificent,  beautiful  and  sublime." 

Among  the  Physical  circumstances  which  render  Mes 
Fata  Mo e-  sina  celebrated,  the  phenomena  of  the  Fata  Morgana  are 
fpu**-  highly  deserving  of  notice.  During  the  warmest  time  of 
summer,  after  the  sea  and  air  have  been  much  agitated 
by  gales,  if  a calm  succeed,  a singular  appearance  takes 
place  in  the  part  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  Strait  of  Mes- 
sina. The  spectator  is  astonished,  as  the  dawn  breaks, 
by  observing  suspended  in  the  air  the  representations  of 
palaces  woods,  gardens,  mem,  and  other  animals,  until 
daylight  setting  in  more  strongly,  gradually  produces  an 
indistinctness  of  the  visionary  scene,  which  ceases  en- 
tirely when  the  sun  rises.  This  phenomenon  is,  no  doubt, 
produced  by  the  same  cause  as  that  from  which  the  Mi- 
o-aoe  arises  in  the  Desert:  the  populuce  of  Messina  attri- 
bute it  to  the  agency  of  the  Devil ; and  Rrvdone,  after 
examining  and  rejecting  the  various  theories  advanced 
on  the  subject,  observes,  that  probably  the  opinion  which 
states  it  to  be  the  work  of  like  Prince  of  Air  is  as  rational 
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as  any.  He  however  does  not  the  less  advance  a notion  MES- 
of  his  own  that  it  may  be  the  result  of  Electricity,  and  SINA 
bear  some  analogy  to  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Smyth,  one  “ . 
of  the  latest  and  most  intelligent  travellers  in  Sidly,  . — * 

thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject:  “One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  phenomena  of  this  celebrated  region 
is  an  aerial  illusion,  called  the  Fata  Morgana,  from  its 
being  supposed  to  be  a spectacle  under  the  influence  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  the  JVforga//*  la  Fay  of  popu- 
lar legends.  It  occurs  during  calms,  when  the  weather 
is  warm  and  the  tides  are  at  their  highest,  and  is  said  by 
some  refractive  property  to  present  in  the  air  multiplied 
images  of  objects  existing  on  the  coasts  with  wonderful 
precision  and  magnificence.  The  most  perfect  ore  re- 
ported to  have  been  seen  from  the  vicinity  of  llcggio 
about  sun  rise.  1 much  doubt,  however,  the  accuracy 
of  the  descriptions  I have  heard  and  read,  as  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  imagination  assists  these  diop- 
tric appearances,  having  never  met  a Sicilian  who  hud 
actually  seen  any  thing  more  than  the  loom  or  mirage 
consequent  on  a peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
which,  I must  say,  I have  here  observed  many  times 
to  be  unusually  strong.  It  is  spoken  of  by  some  as  a 
luminous,  ignesccnt  phenomenon,  infallibly  predicting 
an  approaching  storm."  Memoir  descriptive  of  Sicily 
and  iU  Islands,  p.  109. 

The  inhabitants  of  Messina  are  singularly  supersti- 
tious, and  their  infatuation  in  this  respect  is  not  less  than 
that  of  the  Hindus  or  ancient  Egyptians.  The  Virgin 
Mary  is  the  Patroness  of  the  city,  and  the  Mc&sinese 
preserve  with  utiduukling  credulity  a Letter  alleged  to 
have  been  addressed  by  her  to  the  citizens.  Her  Festi- 
val is  celebrated  severat  times  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Mcssiua  was  computed  to  contain  above  60,000  in- 
habitants before  the  dreadful  Plague  of  1743,  which 
carried  off  44,000  people.  In  1763  a violent  earth- 
quake demolished  a great  part  of  the  city,  and  over- 
whelmed 12,000  of  the  inhabitants  under  the  ruins. 

These  disasters  reduced  the  population  below  30,000, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  capital  and  improve- 
ments resulting  from  the  presence  of  a large  English  gar- 
rison for  several  years  during  the  late  war,  it  has  much 
recovered,  and  now  contains  61,000  inhabitants.  Lati- 
tude 3SJ  1CK  North,  longitude  15°  4'  East. 

Gallo,  Annati  della  CiUa  di  Messina,  2 tom.  folio, 

Messin.  1756 — 1758;  Swinburne,  Travels  in  the  Two 
Sicilies ; Brydooe,  Tour  in  Sicily  and  Malta ; DcNon, 

Voyage  en  Sidle,  Paris,  1788;  (ockbtirn,  Voyage  to 
Sicily  and  Malta ; Hughes,  Travels  in  Sicily , Greece^ 
and  Albania ; Smyth,  Memoir  on  Sicily  and  its  Islands. 

MESSUAGE,  Skinner  refers  to  nusue,  domut,  which 
he  derives  from  the  Fr.  meix,  or  ns  Menage  writes  it 
mas,  and  Du  Cange  mes,  an  old  word  for  maison.  Du 
Cange  says  of  the  Low  Lat.  messuagium,  that  it  is 
formed  from  mes,  i.  e.  mansus,  a manse,  or  mansion, 
and  Vossius,  quasi  mansi-ogium.  Dr  Vit.  lib.  iii.  c.  25. 

The  word  is  of  common  usage  in  legal  instruments  of 
conveyance. 

There  were  then  greater  number  of  metwaget  and  mansions  almost 
in  entry  place. 

Harrison.  The  Description  of  England,  toL  i.  ch,  xxii-  fol.  356. 

MESUA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Polyan - 
dria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Gultifrrte.  Ge- 
neric character:  calyx  four-leaved,  persisting;  corolla, 
petals  four,  filaments  connected  at  the  base  into  a pitcher 
shape  ; nut  four-angled,  coriaceous,  oue-seeded. 

One  species,  M.ferrea,  native  of  the  East  Indies 
a 
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METAL.  MENTAL,  T Fr.  metal;  It.  metallo ; Sp. 

M kta'llick,  metal ; Lat,  metallism ; Gr.  fUrmXn 
Meta'LUCAL,  Xflv,  ftera  ra  a\\4.  See  the  QllO- 
Mktv'i.line,  > tation  from  Pliny. 

JMr'tau.ist,  Metal,  or  mettle,  i.  e.  well  tem- 

M eta'lluhgy,  percd,  highly  polished ; keenly 
Me'ttli>omk.  J edged;  applied  met.  to 
The  temper  or  disposition  ; spirit,  courage,  fortitude, 
firmness,  resolution. 


Met  cl,  an  led  A tyn  in  Jo  contrv  ufExcestre. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  6, 

Fr  that  the  pit  tie  on  the  fire  y«lo 
Of  me  toll  with  a certain  ijuontitee. 

My  turd  hem  tempcrcth,  and  no  man  but  he. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanvnes  Yematmes  TaU,  V.  13368. 

■■  ■ ■ Steele  m hardest  in  its  kirule 

Aboue  all  ether,  that  men  finds 
Of 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  Prologue,  p.  13. 

Where  one  veine  ia  dtscuremd,  them  is  another  alamyes  found  not 
far  otf : which  ia  a ndu  observed  nut  in  miuv*  ol  iwlvor  onvly,  but 
also  in  all  others  of  what  mella/t  soever  ; and  hereupon  it  sceoketh 
that  the  Greeks  due  call  them  metal  fa,  iViri  an  nXXh.) 

I MI  and.  Phme,  bwok  xxuii.  ch,  ri. 

1 hate  *uch  measur’d,  [jive  me  me  tail'd  fire. 

That  trembles  in  the  bias*,  but  [then]  mounts  higher. 

Ren  Jo  high.  Epigram  to  H’m.  Earle  of  Neucaotle. 

Whilet  he  [Cato]  being  a very  able  man  of  body,  took  in  hand 
the  discovery,  accompanied  with  no  more  than  one  of  like  meltle  to 
himtciC 

Ralegh.  History  of  ike  World,  book  *.  ch.  v.  sec-  7.  foL  765. 

■ The  rest  entire 

Shon  with  a fjloesie  sen  rtf,  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metal  he  ore, 

Tire  work  of  sulphur. 

Mtfton.  Paradise  Loti,  book  i.  L 679. 

Now,  by  electrical  bodioa,  I understand  nut  such  as  arc  melallical, 
mentioned  by  Plinv  and  the  Antisnts. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errtmrt,  book  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  86. 

Put  wood  or  clay  into  smith's  water,  or  other  metalline  water,  and 
try  whether  it  will  not  harden  in  mm  reasonable  time. 

Racun.  Natural  History,  Cent.  i.  sec.  84. 

I see  tome  that  avoid  pleasure*  for  their  danger,  and  which  dare 
not  but  abandon  lawful!  delights  for  fare  of  unite  ; who  wmc  to 
rue  like  some  ignorant  metallists,  which  cut  away  the  precious  oro 
because  they  cannot  stqwrato  the  gold  from  the  dross®. 

Hall.  Boris,  rol.  i.  decad.  4.  ep.  1.  foL  307. 

The  skilful  metallist,  that  ffrnMh  and  refineth  those  precious 
wines,  for  publike  use,  is  reworded,  is  honoured. 

id.  It.  decad.  5.  ep.  7.  Sol  338. 

Hh®  said ; and  lo  ! a palace  towering  seems, 

With  Parian  pillars  and  metallic  licaras. 

King.  RujSmut,  or  the  Favourite. 

Every  man  living,  some  time  or  other,  sooner  cxr  later,  shall  as- 
suredly meet  with  on  hour  of  temptation  ; a certain  critical  hour, 
which  shall  more  especially  try  what  mettle  bis  heart  is  made  of, 
and  in  which  the  eternal  concerns  of  hi*  soul  shall  more  particularly 
fie  at  stake.  South.  Sermons,  vol,  n,  p.  253. 

But  their  farce  differ*  from  true  spirit,  os  much  as  a vicious  from 
a mettlesome  burse.  Taller , No.  61. 

The  quicksilver  went  by  this  means  brought  to  appear  a very 
close  and  lovely  metal! me  cylinder,  not  interrupted  by  interspersed 
bubble*  ns  before. 

Boyle.  f forks,  vol  L p.  19.  New  Experiments  Pkysico-Mcchanical 
touching  the  Spring  of  Air, 

Though  nut  no©  wit  bestrides  the 
Of  useful  dnulgr,  yelrped  hack, 

But  fine-bred  things  of  mettled  blood, 

Pick'd  from  ApoLk/s  royal  stud. 

Ido yd.  The  Actor. 


Fierce  are  my  steed* ; tlu-ir  fury  to  mtroiu  METAL 

Thu  struugest  hand  requires  and  tiniest  rein : _ 

For  oft,  their  mettle  rous'd,  they  rush  along,  META- 

Nor  fed  the  biting  curb,  or  sounding  Uh> ng.  1IOR- 

H’dkte,  The  Fptgnniad,  book  in.  I’llOSL 
The  frigid  chymist  culls,  in  mineral  store,  v<*»v«w 

The  giosay  vphmilei  of  metallic  ore. 


Brooke*.  Universal  Beauty,  hook  ii.  1.  164. 

METALASIA,  in  Botany,  a gvnus  of  the  class  Syn- 
gencsia,  order  Superflua,  natural  order  Composite. 
Generic  character  : involucre  cylindrical,  coloured  ;■  re- 
ceptacle naked  ; down  deciduous,  capillary,  cl&vate  ; 
florets  few,  hermaphrodite. 

One  species,  M.  seripkoidet , native  of  the  South  of 
Africa. 

METALLITES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  dkmcffr.  Antenna  geniculated,  twelve- 
jointed,  rather  short,  thickened,  the  scape  ascending 
above  the  eyes,  slant,  davate,  the  basal  joints  of  the 
funiculus  rather  long,  obconic,  the  remainder  nodose, 
clttb  oblong,  oval,  attenuated  ut  the  apex  ; head  produced 
anteriorly  into  a short,  somewhat  rounded,  rostrum,  flat 
above,  and  slightly  narrower  than  the  head  ; eyes  small, 
rounded,  slightly  prominent ; thorax  short,  subcylindric, 
with  the  sides  moderately  rounded  ; seutrllum  moderate, 
rounded  at  the  apex  ; elytra  elongate,  sublinear,  slightly 
convex ; legs  stout ; femora  inenutsated  in  the  middle, 
sometimes  dentate ; tibia  unarmed  at  the  apex  ; tarsi 
with  the  penultimate  joint  rather  broad,  bilobed. 

Type  of  the  genus  M.  mollis,  German  Nov.  Spec.  Ins. 
vol.  i.  p.  456.  About  six  species,  natives  of  Europe. 

METALLOSETIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  lepi- 
dopterous  insects. 

Generic  character . Antenna  long  in  the  males,  with  the 
basal  half  densely  clothed  with  elongate  metallic  scales, 
gradually  decreasing  in  length  towards  the  apex,  which 
last  is  very  slender  and  acute,  simple,  excepting  the 
basal  joint  in  the  females ; palpi  slender,  slightly  re- 
curved, distinctly  Inarticulate,  the  basal  joint  most  ro- 
bust, second  rather  shorter,  terminal  very  slender,  elon- 
gate, acuminate ; head  densely  clothed  with  smooth, 
glossy,  compact,  metallic  scales  ; thorax  slender,  also 
scaly  ; wings  very  slender,  metallic,  immaculate,  convo- 
luted, with  very  long  cilia ; legs  rather  slender ; posterior 
stouter,  considerably  elongated,  all  with  metallic  scales. 

Type  of  the  genus  Porrectaria  spisstcomis,  Haworth, 
Lep.  Britt,  p.  537.  Two  species,  both  found  in  Britain. 

METAMO'RPHOSE,  tO  Fr.  metamorphose ; It. 

Metamo'rprose,  it.  >mdamorfosi;  Sp.  mda- 

Mf.tamo'rphoser.  j morphosis  ; Lat.  meta- 

morphosis ; Gr.  pcmpoptfncais,  from  /utnpipfmut,  trans- 
fbrmare , to  transform  ; fieri,  and  pop$*j,  form. 

To  transform  ; to  change  from  one  form  or  shape  to 
another. 

Himstlfe  [Sony]  be  frvtteth  as  I vuderetond, 

Witnesae  «f  Ouul  methamorpho*n* r. 

Chancer.  The  Court  of  Lam,  p.  377. 
Thus  men  (my  limt)  bo  metamorphosed. 

From  secmely  sbnpu,  to  bynls,  and  augly  beasts. 

Gasemyne.  The  Cemphsynt  of  Pkyhmene. 

What  shall  I noma  this  man  but  a beastly  metamorplrwer,  both 
of  himself  and  of  others  ? 

Jd.  Delie.  Diet  for  Drunkards,  ( 1 576.) 

O Mitery  1 where  once  thou  art  poil—t, 

See  tmt  how  (prickly  thou  const  alter  kind, 

And,  like  a Circe,  mrianorptowif 

The  ukau  that  hath  not  a most  I'odlilce  mind. 

Drayton.  The  Barone1  Wart,  book  vi. 
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Can  turn  if  self  into  disguises 
Of  ail  Bart*,  for  all  worts  of  view ; 

Can  transubstantiate,  metamorphose, 

And  charm  whole  herds  of  beaut*,  hko  Orpheus- 

Bmtier.  MiteeUameout  Thought*. 

What  odious  change, 

What  metamorpivx*  strike*  the  dubious  rye  ? 

Ah,  whither  is  retir'd  the  varlet  wave 
Mantling  with  health,  which  floated  through  the  cheek. 
ThomfMH*.  Sickness,  book  iii,  The  Argument. 

METAPHOR,  ^ Fr.  tnetaphore;  It.  metafora ; 
Metaphorical,  >Sp.  melaphora  ; Gr.  f**tnfpapk; 
Metaphorically.  J pumttftmputu,  trantfcrrt,  prri,  and 
tfrep-eiv,  ferrc,  to  bear. 

A translation ; *c.  of  the  application  of  a word  from 
its  literal  meaning,  denominating  some  sensible  object, 
or  action,  or  operation,  to  supposed  similar  or  corre- 
sponding objects,  or  actions,  or  operations  of  the  human 
mind ; also,  from  one  object  or  class  of  objects  to  ano- 
ther, founded  upon  some  similarity  or  resemblance. 

Sec  the  Essay  on  Rhetoric,  cIl  iii. 

Remember  al  my  words, 

And  bare  them  wcl  in  minde, 

And  make  thereof  a met  upbore, 

So  shalt  Hum  quickly  findo. 

Gascoigtse.  The  Comphtynt  of  Phytomene. 

Metaphor*  U an  alteration  of  a worde,  from  the  proper  and  natu- 
rall  meaning,  to  that  which  is  not  proper,  and  yet  agreeth  themuito 
by  aome  Likenesse  that  appe&reth  to  be  in  it. 

H'drm.  The  Arte  of  Rhetor  igue,  fol.  175. 

An  hum  h the  hieroglyphick  of  authority,  power,  and  dignity,  and 
in  this  mrtapksr  is  often  used  in  scripture. 

Str  Thom  at  Brown.  Vulgar  Erevan,  book  ▼.  ch.  ix.  p.  301. 

How  dangerous  it  ia  in  sensible  thing*  to  use  metaphorical  expres- 
sion* unto  the  peopt*,  and  what  abaunl  conceits  they  will  iwaltow  in 
their  literal*.  Id.  If>.  book  iv.  ch.  x.  p.  "M, 

Whether  the  like  [magnetism]  be  really  made  out.  or  rather  me- 
taphorically verified  in  the  sympathies  of  plant*  and  iimnudi,  might 
ail’ord  a large  dispute.  Id.  H>.  book  iL  ch-  iii.  p.  85. 

However  it  [ths  carbuncle]  be  granted  a very  splendid  gem,  and 
whose  sparks  may  somewhat  resemble  the  glances  of  fire ; and  ate* 
taphonatlly  deserve  that  name. 

Id.  lb.  book  U.  ch-  v.  p.  1 03. 

But  metaphors,  we  know,  are  but  weak  mediums  to  prove  any 
thing.  And  I refer  it  to  any  one  of  a clear  impartial  reason  to 
judge,  whether,  when  the  spirit  is  said  to  be  in  us  in  a temple,  this 
does  not,  at  the  very  first  sight,  appear  to  be  a melapharirat  ex  pres* 
•ion-  .V'  * r/i.  ScraMiM,  vol.  v.  p,  282. 

In  respect  of  which  union  to  an  earthly  nature  it  [ the  divine  na- 
ture of  Christ]  might  metaphorically  be  said  to  descend  to  the  place 
where  that  nature  did  reside.  14.  Jb.  vol.  vii.  p.  6. 

In  all  languages,  the  series  of  physical  causes  and  effects  is  sneta- 
phorirai/u  likened  to  a chain,  the  links  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
indissolubly  and  necessarily  connected. 

Stewart.  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  iL  cb.hr.  nee.  1. 

p.  309. 

METAPHRASE,"!  Gr.  peratfysattss,  para,  and 
Mt'TAPBlAIT,  >0/9001*,  from  <f>pa£ctv,  to  speak. 
MktaphraVmc.  j Applied  to 
A literal  or  verbal  translation  ; a translation  phrase 
for  phrase. 

How-ever  hk  other  labours  lie  hid.  hiv  metaphrase  of  the  Psalmes 
is  still  in  our  hands,  with  the  applause  of  all  the  learned. 

Halt.  IVorks , vol.  i.  fob  141.  To  Air.  .Samuel  Burton. 

[Margaret]  sister  to  Sir  Edwyn  Sandy*,  of  Borne,  in  com.  Conti! 
knight,  and  to  George  Saudyy,  Esq.  (be  famous  traveller  and  ex- 
cellent poetical  meiaphrast.  Hood.  Fasti  Orommses,  1285. 

Nor  shall  it  be  dissembled,  bat  that  I had  a great  inclination  to 
give  a paraphrase  (or  metaphrase  rallitr)  uf  the  xxviiith  chapter  of 
Urataronomy. 

Hartr.  Christ  s Parable  of  the  Sower,  preface 

It  [the  3 fare  An  Tate ] was  translated  into  Greek  at  Constan- 

tinople by  Maximus  Planudes,  who  has  the  merit  of  having  fami- 


liarised to  his  countrymen  many  Latin  classic*  of  the  lower  empire, 
by  meiaphrast ic  versions. 

Barton.  History  of  English  Poetry , vol.  ii.  p.  169.  see.  9. 

METAPHY'SICK,  adj.  ^ Fr.  mrtaphysiqut  s It. 
Mbtaphv'sick,  n.  J metaJUica;  Sp.  mdaphi- 

MetaphVsical,  >«ca ; Low  LaL  mela~ 

Metaphysically,  I phytica ; Gr.  p rra  -ra 

Metaphysician.  J (pvotk-a.  The  LaL  mela- 

phyxica  is  rendered  super- naturalia,  and  it  is  so  used 
by  Sbakspcare.  And  see  the  Quotation  from  Gilliea’a 
Aristotle  for  the  imposition  of  the  name  upon  some  of 
the  writings  of  that  Philosopher. 

And  there  corrupt  they  their  iudgvmeotes  with  apparent  argu- 
met*,  and  wyth  alleaging  vnto  them  te\te*  of  logikv,  of  naturall 
philautia,  uf  meiaphttihe,  and  morall  philosophy,  & all  maner  bookea 
of  Aristotle. 

Tyndall.  Horiet,  fol.  104.  7If  Obedience  of  a CfratiM  Mass. 

Preface. 


All  they  haue  none  other  thing  for  themself*,  aa  farm  as  1 haoe 
redde  and  could  purceiue,  but  arguments  groudrd  rpft  philosophy  A 
met aphytt  call  reasons. 

Sir  Thomas  Adore.  Hiirhet,  fol.  386.  The  First  Part  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

The  one  port  which  is  physic,  iuquiirth  and  handleth  tlie  material 
and  efficient  cause*  ; aud  the  other,  which  is  metaphysic,  hondleth 
the  formal  and  final  causes. 

Bacon.  Works,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  p.  57.  Of  the  Adsancement  of 
Learning. 

By  which  savings,  ( Jer.  xxiLL  24.  2 Chrou.  vi  18.]  the  divine 
immensity  is  as  fully  expressed  as  by  the  artificial  lam,  ubiquity  ; 
that  is,  cvery-w  here  a ess,  or  by  any  mHaphyssek  book. 

Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  i».  ch.  will. 

■ ■ High  thee  hither 

That  I rosy  prune  my  spirit*  in  thine  carp, 

And  chostiM  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impeidc*  thee  from  tlic  golden  round 
Which  fate  and  mrtaphysicall  ayde  doth  seemo 
To  haue  them  crown'd  withal I. 

Shakspeare.  Macbeth,  fob  134. 

And  of  this  sod,  a man  may  find  an  iufinite  number  of  proposi- 
tions, reasonings,  and  conclusions,  in  books  of  metaphysicks,  school, 
divinity,  and  some  *ort  of  natural  philosophy ; and  after  all,  know  as 
little  of  God,  spirits,  or  bodies,  as  he  did  before  lie  set  out. 

Locke.  On  the  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  ch.  viiL  see.  9. 
fol.  310. 


Those  who  discourse  metaphysically  of  the  nature  of  truth,  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  thing,  affirm  a perfect  coincidence  between  truth 
and  good  new ; and  1 believe  it  might  ha  cosily  moil*  out,  that  there 
U nothing  in  nature  perfectly  true  mil  what  u also  really  good. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  vii.  p.  88. 

This  experimental  philosophy,  no  one  now  is  in  danger  of  con- 
founding with  the  metaphysical  tpcrul.it  >uas  already  mentioned. 

Steuyirt.  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  part  i.  lutmlnetuan,  p.  6. 

In  live  writings  indeed,  of  several  other  modern  metaphysicians, 
we  meet  with  n variety  of  itmyjttunt  aud  well  ascertained  facts  ; but, 
in  general,  these  facts  are  blended  with  speculation*  upon  subjects 
which  nni  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties. 


From  this  part  of  Aristolle’s  higic,  there  is  an  rosy  transition  to 
what  has  been  called  bis  metaphysics:  a name  unknown  to  the 
author  himxrlf,  and  given  to  his  root*  abstract  philosophical  work* 
by  his  editors,  from  an  opinion  that  1ho«*  hook*  ought  to  I*  studied 
immediately  after  Air  phyttes,  cr  treatises  on  natural  philosophy. 

Gtlhrs.  Analysis  of  Aristotle  t Works , toL  kch.iL  p.  100. 

METASTASIS,  Gr.  /wramrit,  and  «rTa<viv, 
station,  plnoc. 

Change  of  place : a motion  or  removal. 

He  consider*  whnt  not  unfrequently  happens  in  distempered  bodies 
by  the  metastasis  of  the  tnorbifiek  matter. 

Asyte.  Works,  vol.  iL  p.  197.  The  Usefulness  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. 

For  oftentimes  nature  will,  in  spile  of  remedies,  make  a metas- 
tasis of  the  peccant  matter,  ami  so  impair  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  Id,  lb.  vol.  iL  p.  240.  td.  Appendsr. 
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METE, 
M k'ter, 
Me'tiso 


A.  S.  met-art,  gc-metan,  metiri,  to 
measure,  q.  t*. 


F*  p 23. 

And  in  .bn.  V 

And  »’  wbnt  roeinre  y*  tbe  mme  *“ 

you  agtyiv.  ’ 

\nd  there  wcrtr.  wt  me  itootira  cnimw  «Bil  ll»  eleming  of  Ih. 

J«™,  WJmgo  «h  *«S» *“■" ,h"  "^VeA/.  ^ ch.iL 

And  therefore  (hi.  nmk.  thnt  « mud  .hoot, 
one  sight,  «o  shnl  none  me,,/,  f„,  the  »W»,  nod  consider  how  nesro 
toward,  or  how  fnrre  of,  yonr  siTowasm  fro  tho  pnJt. 

Sw  7Wo.  .Hoc,  Hhr*«,  M.  1167-  -<  •/ 

7niuid/ioK. 

For  tome  of  them  I see  wci  he  not  worth  the  -rw/mj,  sod  no 
pit  msms yt,  though  I ibooto  wddo  whyle  I somewhsl  mjrtiko 
the  roaxke.  ’ 

me  ..nlrodJ,  that  h.  hnd.lo  in  his  hand.,  tree  ■)«  «hftos 
long,  nod  » sfamic.  B.U,,  ^..o  1H1.  £■,*„/,  ch.  si. 

N.v  snv  Ihor,  the  script, ires  is  so  horde,  that  thou  coldest  rmsser 
rndrrstand  itbot  by  the  doctours.  That  is,  I mast  mmxrt  tho 

^iS^f^riV'roL^lOd.  r*e  Oherfiewee  o/  « Cdmmns  J*m. 
Prrftct. 

The  prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time, 

Coat  off  hie  follower! : aiwl  iheir  memone 
Shall  as  a pattern*,  of  a measure,  live, 

By  which  hie  gr»e*  must  snete  the  hue*  of  oihexe. 

Turning  past-cuiUs  to  advantage*.  4, 

Shakspcirr.  Henry  Ik.  Second  Part,  foL  93. 

He  reformed  the  olde  rut  rue  measure*,  n.«l  made  a mearrre  by 
the  length  of  his  own  orroe,  which  was  then  called  vine,  an  elle,  and 
now  tho  sam*  - . ,»d,  « . /.  -fnc  1 1*3. 

Then,  of  your  labour  to  compute  the  gain, 

Before  you  fill  the  vessels,  mete  the  grain. 

Cook*,  Hesiod,  Marks  and  Days,  book  lb 


But  if  we  understand  il  of  Bin  already  committed  in  hie  own  pet- 
eon  [John  is.  *23.]  so  it  Cutouts  of  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  then 
common  amongst  tho  Jews,  as  also  at  this  day,  that  there  ie  a 
meteinpsyc/nns,  or  transmigration  of  our  souls  from  one  body  to 


another  successively. 

METEOR, 

Mete'orous, 

Meteo'rical, 

Metkoro'lckjy, 


South.  Sermons,  Tol.Tiii.  p.  -94. 


But  the  aulnager,  the  weigher,  the  meeter  of  grants,  will  not  suffer 
i to  acquiesce  in  the  judgement  of  the  prince  reigning  at  the  tune 

p.38 

} 


i acquiesce 

when  they  were  made. 

Burke.  Morks,  voL  vui.  p.  38. 


Letter  to  a A«A/c  L&rd. 

Fr.  metempay chose  ; 


Lat.  mdemptychosit ; 


METEMPSYCHOSE,  r. 

Metempsychosis. 

Gr.  ttercfi>(rvxa-'°l't,  and  VrVX^*  the  soul* 

The  transmigration  or  passage  of  the  soul  from  one 
body  to  another. 

Tho  souls  of  usurers  after  their  death,  Lucan  affirms  to  bo  metem- 
pru chased,  or  translated  into  tho  bodies  of  asaes,  and  there  remain 
certain  years,  for  poor  oven  to  take  their  peunyworth  out  of  ilieir 
* Peackan i.  On  Blazoning. 

Ilow  great  a joy  'twould  be,  bow  great  a bliss. 

If  we  could  bare  a metempsychosis  f 

Brvme.  To  Mr,  J.  B. 

For  thus  we  read  in  Plato,  that  from  the  opinion  of  metempsuchosi*, 
or  transmigration  of  the  souls  of  men  into  the  bodies  of  beasts  most 
suitable  unto  tbeir  humane  condition,  after  his  death,  Orpheus  the 
musician  became  a swan.  . 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  F.rrours,  book  uu  ch.  xxvn.  p.  218. 

The  sages  of  oW  lire  again  in  ns:  and  in  opinions  them  is  a 
meiempsyckoui.  We  axe  our  re-animated  ancettours,  and  antedate 
their  resurrection. 

Gian  oil.  'The  Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  xv.p.  138. 

Oh!  bad  he  dy’d  of  old,  how  great  ft  strife 

Had  been,  who  from  his  death  should  draw  their  life  ? 

Who  should,  by  one  rich  draught,  become  whatever 
Seneca,  Cato,  Numa,  Cesar,  were? 

Lcarn'd,  virtuous,  pious,  great ; and  hare  by  this 
An  universal  metempsychom. 

Drgden.  On  ike  Death  of  Itard  Hastings. 


Fr.  metrore ; It.  and  Sp.  « 
meteoro ; Gr.  fitiewpo*,  tublimis, 

f/ic-reVpa,  qu«t  in  altum  aunt,  aub- 
lata,  aubtimia  ; pr**,  and  Uip- 
«r,  tollerc,  to  raise  aloft.  The 
Romans  did  not  adopt  the  word. 

See  the  Euay  on  Meteorology. 

New  sorts  of  meteors  gating  from  the  skies. 

Dray  Ion.  The  Barons'  Mars,  book  iv. 

The  lute's  light  genius  now  does  proudly  rise 
llcav’d  on  the  surges  of  swoln  rhapsodic*, 

Whose  flourish  ( meimrhkt)  doth  curl  the  air 
With  flash  of  high-born  fancies. 

CnuW.  Mustek's  Duel. 

I tee  a resemblance  of  that  meteoricnl  light  which  appears  in 
rnorish  places,  that  seems  fire,  but  is  nothing  but  a flimsy  glittering 
exhalation,  causing  both  the  wonder  and  error ur  of  tlie  traveller ; 
loading  him  through  the  impulsive  motion  of  the  air  into  • ditch. 

Hall.  Marks,  vol.  iiL  fol.  426.  SohUguy  12. 

In  sundry  animals  wt  <leny  not  a lriod  of  natural  mettorotogy,  or 
innate  pretention  both  of  wind  and  weather. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Envurs,  book  iii.  ch.  X.  p.  161. 

With  many  others,  considerable  in  mtieoroligieal  divinity,  which 
would  more  sensibly  make  out  the  epithite  of  the  heathens. 

Id.  Jh.  book  vii.  ch.  iv.  p.  427. 

Tho  cherubim  descended ; on  the  ground 
Gliding  meleorous,  as  ev'uing  mist 
Bis’n  tram  a river  o'er  the  mariah  glides, 

And  gather*  ground  fast  at  the  labourer’s  heel 
Homeward  returning, 

Mdton,  Paradise  Lost,  book  ix.  L 629. 

Fate  scatters  lightening  from  thy  meteor-shield, 

And  ruin  spreads  around  the  sanguine  tide. 

Beattie.  The  Judgment  of  Pari*  (1768.) 

Now  any  appearance  of  a body  of  light  in  tho  air  is  called  by  tbs 
Greek  end  Latin  author*  a star,  though  it  be  only  a meteor,  that  is, 
a transient,  accidental,  luminous  vapour,  neither  of  considerable 
height,  nor  of  long  continuance  ; in  which  sense  also  the  Scripture 
speaks  of  stars  faffing  from  hsaTen. 

Portent.  Lecture  2,  vol  ».p.  44. 

This,  too,  is  the  region  of  tho  most  awful  and  alarming  meteoro. 
logunt  appearance* — “ vapour*,  and  clouds,  and  storms.” 

Stewart.  Philosophical  Essays,  «•-  iL  ch.  ii.  p.  370.  On  the  Sub- 
lime. 

METEORUS,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Monadelphia , order  Polyandria.  Generic  character: 
calyx  four-deft,  superior,  persisting ; corolla,  four-cleft, 
salver- shaped,  segments  rather  reflected  ; stamens  twice 
as  long  as  the  corolla ; drupe  one-seeded,  crowned. 

One  species,  M.  cocci neut,  a large  tree  with  terminal 
scarlet  flowers,  native  of  the  woods  of  Cochin  China. 
Loureiro.  ....  #. 

METHEGLIN,  Welsh,  meddyglyn,  A kind  of 
drink  among  the  Welsh,  made  of  wine  and  hooie  soddett 
together.  Minahcw.  See  Hydromel 

Howbctt  they  are  not  their  onli*  drinks  at  all  times,  but  referred 
vnto  the  delicate  sorts  of  drink*,  as  met  hey  tin  is  in  Wales,  whereof 
tho  Welchmen  make  no  le*s«  accompt  (and  not  without  caus*  if  it 
bo  well  handled)  than  the  Greeks  did  of  their  ambrosia  or  nectar. 
Uamton,  Description  of  England,  voL  >-  ch.  vi.  p.  286. 

A tv.  Met  hey  tin  f what’s  that,  sir*  may  I be  so  audacious  to 
demand.  Ben  Jon  ton.  Cynthus's  Revets,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

O'eT  our  lynch'd  tongue  the  rich  meihegtin  glide*. 

Gay.  Epistle  1.  7k  a Lady. 
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MET H OCA*  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenoplerous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennas  twelve-jointed,  longer 
than  the  head,  curved,  nearly  filiform,  pubescent,  basal 
joint  short,  robust*  second  shortest*  remainder  oblong,  a 
little  decreasing  in  length  to  the  last,  which  is  elongate, 
ovate;  maxillary  palpi  long,  pilose,  six-jointed,  fourth 
joint  longest ; labial  shorter,  quadriarticulate,  terminal 
joint  longest ; head  large,  subglobosc , eyes  lateral, 
oval  ; ocelli  three,  placed  in  a triangle ; thorax  nodose, 
formed  of  three  distinct  segments,  first  obovate*  second 
oblong,  third  ovate ; wings  none ; abdomen  ovoid,  at- 
tached by  a short  peduncle,  furnished  with  a sting  at 
the  apex,  which  is  slightly  incurved  ; anterior  tibia  with 
a pectinated  process  at  the  tip. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Af.  ichneumonoidet,  Lalrcillc, 
M.  formicaria,  J urine,  Hym.  pi.  xiii.  One  species  only, 
found  in  Europe  and  also  in  England,  but  rare  in  the 
latter  country. 


METHOD,  Fr.  methodc;  It.  and  Sp. 

MethoDick*  methodo  ; Lat.  methodus ; Gr. 

Methodical,  peri,  with,  and  olot. 

Methodically,  l way.  It  is  applied  to 
MeDiiodism,  f An  orderly  or  regular  course, 
MeDhodist,  way,  progress,  or  proceeding  ; a 

Methodi'stical,  plan. 

Mb'thodizb.  J Methodist:  one  who  pursues 
an  orderly  course  or  way.  Also  one  of 

A religious  sect ; so  called,  probably,  from  the  precise 
and  orderly  habits  and  manners  of  their  founder  and  his 
early  converts. 

Method  hath  been  placed,  and  not  amiss,  in  logic,  as  a part  of 
judgment : for  as  the  doctrine  of  syllogisms  comprehendeth  the 
rule*  of  judgment  upon  (hat  which  is  invented,  so  the  doctrine  of 
method  containeth  the  rules  of  judgment  upon  that  which  is  to  be 
delivered. 

Bacon.  Works,  Tot  i.  p.  I 
hook  it 


Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 


....  — For  honours,  riches,  kingdoms,  glory, 

Hare  teen  before  contemn'd,  and  may  agvn : 

Therefore  to  know  what  more  thou  art  man  man, 

Worth  naming  Son  of  God  by  voice  from  heav'n, 

Another  method  I must  now  brgin- 

Mitlam.  Paradise  Regained,  book  t L 540. 

For  of  these  manner  of  rulings  by  one,  by  the  fewer  part,  and 
by  the  multitude  or  greater  nuher,  they  which  baue  more  methodi- 
cally and  more  distinctly  k per  fitly  written  vpon  them,  doe  make  a 
auUliuision.  South . Commonwealth,  ch.  iiL  p.  3. 

As  Themison,  and  his  old  arct  of  methodists  resolv’d,  that  the 
la*  urn  and  strict  urn,  the  immoderate  dissolution  or  constipation, 
were  the  principles  and  originals  of  all  diseases  in  the  world,  so  it 
will  be  likely  to  prove  in  our  spiritual  estate  also. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  fbl  577.  Sermon  3 . 

Let  inch  persons  rather  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  to- 
wards them,  and  not  ijuarrvl  with  the  great  physician  of  souls  for 
haring  cured  them  by  easy  and  gentle  methods. 

Sooth.  Sermons,  vol.  is.  p.  38. 

For  he  [the  devd]  is  able  to  present  images  of  words  and  sen- 
truces  to  the  imagination,  in  as  dear  and  perspicuous  an  order,  as 
the  most  faithful  and  methodical  memory. 

It.  to.  vol  v.  p.  106. 

You  must  not  expect  that  I should  methodically  enumerate  and 
particularly  discourse  to  you  of  alt  the  grounds  and  motives  I may 
have  of  looking  for  great  advantages  to  accrue  to  mankind  by  men’s 
future  progresses  in  the  discovery  of  nature. 

Bogie.  Works,  vol.  iiL  p.  422.  The  Usefulness  of  Experxmenial 
Philosophy. 

And  therefore  I wonder  not  that  the  most  learned  of  the  we 
Ihodists  themselves  have  much  valued  and  celebrated  some  peculiar 
processes  and  receipts. 

Id.  to.  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  Appendix  to  the  Usefulness  of  Satural 
Philosophy. 


Those  rules  of  old  discover'd,  not  devis'd,  METHOD. 

Are  Nature  still,  but  Nation  methodis'd  t ... 

Nature,  Like  Liberty,  is  but  restrain'd  METO 

By  the  same  Laws,  which  first  herself  ordain’d.  PQS> 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism,  L ltd.  COPY. 

Let  them  not  be  left  (as  ia  too  much,  God  knows,  the  case1)  to  * ‘ 

pick  it  up  themselves  as  well  os  they  can,  from  casual  information, 
or  a few  superficial,  unconnnected  instructions ; but  let  it  be  taught 
them  systematically  and  methodically. 

Forfeits.  Sermon  9.  vol.  L p.  260. 

And  of  late  this  loose,  and  I can  hardly  help  calling  it  profane 
humour,  has  been  directed  chiefly  against  use  followers  of  methodam. 

/Wry.  Sermon  1.  p.  20. 

Do  methodisti  deserve  this  treatment  ? Be  their  particular  doc- 
trines what  they  may,  the  professors  of  these  doctrines  appear  to  b« 
in  earnest  about  them ; and  a man  who  is  in  earnest  m religion 
cannot  be  a bad  mao,  still  less  a fit  subject  for  derision. 

Id.  to.  P.  21. 

What  was  done  in  France  was  a wild  attempt  to  methodise 
anarchy  ; to  perpetuate  and  fix  disorder. 

Burke.  Works,  voL  vL  p.  85.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Ifhigt. 

METONYMY,  'l  Fr.  metonimic ; It.  and  Sp. 

Metony'mical*  >metonimia  ; Lat.  metonymia  ; 

Metony'mically.J  Gr.  psiwwfida,  (jiera,  trann,  et 
ovopn,  nomnt,)  a change  of  name.  See  the  Quotation 
from  Blair. 

Here,  therefore,  ye  have  an  evident  metonymy : tlse  thing  sig- 
nified, which  is  the  husband’s  power,  is  put  for  that  which  signifies 
it,  which  ia  the  woman’s  rail. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  487.  Sermon  35. 

Intricate  turnings,  by  a transumptive  and  metonymical  kind  of 
speech,  are  called  meanders  : for  this  river  [Meander]  dal  so 
strangely  path  itself,  that  the  foot  seemed  to  touch  the  head. 

Drayton.  Rosamond  to  King  Henry,  note  2. 

This  vow  of  theirs  therefore  ia  metonymical/y  filthy,  because  it 
makes  them  such. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  705.  The  Honour  of  the  Married  Cteryie, 

me.  16. 

By  [life]  I suppose,  there  can  be  no  need  of  proving,  that  our 
Saviour  does  not  here  mean  [life]  barely  and  physically  so  taken, 
and  no  more  ; which  is  but  a poor  thing,  God  Knows ; met  by  life, 
according  to  a metonymy  of  the  subject  lor  the  adjunct,  understands 
the  happiness  of  life  in  the  very  tame  sense  wherein  8.  Paul  takes 
this  word  in  1 Tbcss.  ii  8, 

South.  Sermons,  vol  iv.  p.  464. 

The  disposition  also  of  the  coloured  body,  as  that  modifies  the 
light,  may  be  called  by  that  name  [colour  J metonymiea/ly  (to  bor- 
row a school- term)  or  efficiently,  that  ia  in  regard  of  its  turning  the 
light,  that  rebounds  from  it,  or  puses  through  it,  into  this  or  that 
particular  colour. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol  L p.  671 . The  Experimental  History  of  Colours. 

To  tropes,  founded  on  these  several  relations,  of  cause  and  effect, 
container  and  contained,  sign  and  thing  signified*  is  given  tho 
name  of  metonymy.  Blair.  Lecture  14.  vol  L p.  369. 

METOPIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Anlcnntc  deflex ed,  tri articulate, 
the  second  joint  prismatic,  with  a naked  seta  at  the 
apex ; lip  retractile,  fleshy,  lobate ; forehead  broad ; 
haltercs  concealed  under  a broad  scale  ; wings  divari- 
cating, without  a transverse  nervurc  at  the  apex. 

Type  of  the  genus  Tachina  Icucocephala,  Panzer,  Faun. 

Ins.  Germ.  fasc.  54.  fig.  14.  Several  species,  of  which 
one  has  been  detected  in  Britain. 

METOPOSCOPY,  Gr.  /wTuvMrmrst,  from  fUrunror, 
a forehead,  and  auerrtas,  I regard  ; Lat  mdoposcopui  ; 

Fr.  metopoacopie ; Sp.  mrtoposcopia. 

The  art  of  divination  by  inbpcclion  of  the  forehead. 
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* ! V.TO"  Appion  the  Grammarian  hath  left  in  writing  {*  thing  incredible 
POS-  to  W Hjx.lien)  (list  a certain®  Phyrtognotaut,  or  tdlrr  of  fortunes 
COPy.  hy  looking  onely  ujwu  th«  fae*  of  men  and  women,  Mich  am  the 

■ j asrtopateapss,  judged  truly  by  the  uourtratts  that  Ajiolle* 

y hid  drawn*.  how  many  yearua  they  either  had  lived  or  were  to  lire, 
for  whom  those  picture*  were  made. 

Hoibtnd.  Plinit,  book  xxxv.  ch.  X. 

Other  signs  [of  melancholy]  there  are  taken  from  Physiognomy, 
Metoposcopy,  Chiromancy- 

fhirion.  * Annlimy  of  Mr /tine /ltd f,  p.  35. 

Ancient  Besides  the  above  brief  notice  of  Mf.toporcopy  given 
Writers  on  by  p|jny,  we  read  in  Suetonius  that  a Professor  of  that 
t"B  Art*  mode  of  Divination,  upon  inspecting  the  foreheads  of 
BriUumicus  and  Titus,  pronounced  that  the  former 
should  never  wear  the  Imperial  Crown,  which  assuredly 
would  descend  upon  the  latter.  ( Titus , 2.)  Zopyrua, 
who  pronounced  the  celebrated  opinion  respecting  the 
natural  evil  disposition  of  Socrates,  is  described  by 
Cicero  as  one  qui  sc  profiUbatur  h vrninum  mores  natu- 
rasqne  ex  rorpore,  cculis,  rultu,  frente  prmowere.  (de 
Falo , 5.)  But  Alexander  Aphrodi  iensis,  who  in  his 
Book  mpi  riunpfitvqv  probably  transcribed  from  the  sumc 
( i reek  original  which  furnisher l Cicero  with  the  above 
anecdote,  styles  Zopyrus  simply  <pveioyri-''uter,  which 
word,  indeed,  is  employed  by  Cicero  also.  Metoposcopy 
seems  not  to  have  been  in  high  vogue  at  Home  when 
Juvenal  wrote;  for  although  it  encounters  his  lash,  he 
represents  it  as  employed  only  by  the  lower  orders,  when 
he  recommends  a careful  avoidauce  of  the  superstitious 
Dame,  who 

Si  medUfCris  ml  — - ■ 

■ — - — ■■■  frcmltmqtt*  mammm^ue 

I’r/ebtbtt  rail.  VI.  583. 

Modems.  It  remained  for  the  insane  Cardan  in  modern  times  to 
Cardan.  expand  this  absurd  fiincy  into  a legitimate  system  ; and 
from  his  Mt  t poscopia,  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1559, 
illustrated  with  engravings  of  900  different  foreheads, 
we  shall  present  a lew  particulars. 

General  re-  All  the  marks  on  the  forehead  are  to  be  inspected, 
marks  on  and  among  them  Cardan  mention*  the  following,  Cruces, 
lines.  Circeili,  Monliculi,  Ctaustra  maculala.,  Sldlula,  Qua- 
dr  ala,  Triangula,  Li  nett  Capil lares ; but  great  care 
must  Ire  taken  not  to  confound  wrinkles  with  unv  of 
these  figures.  Continuous  lines  ore  fortunate,  broken 
lines  otherwise.  Dong  lines  indicate  energy  and  pros- 
perity, short  lines  the  contrary.  Breadth  of  lines  be- 
tokcus  men  of  joyous  dispositions  and  ready  wit ; dis- 
tinctness,— perspicuity  of  understanding;  straightness 
and  simplicity. — similar  mental  qualities  ; ramification, 
—confusion,  fickleness,  and  irresolution;  intersection,— 
perils  and  losses  from  the  Planets  to  which,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  the  particular  lines  are  assigned  ; and  all 
these  marks  must  be  judged  vice  vend.  The  extinction 
of  lines  refers  to  past  events;  and  the  more  rarely  lines 
are  discovered  on  any  forehead,  the  more  worthy  ore 
they  of  special  note,  vituti  qui  bus  tanquam  divinis  literis 
est  seripta  designataque  hominum  vita. 

Distribution  The  number  of  forehead  line*  is  by  no  menus  detrr- 
of  line*.  minato,  but  there  are  seldom  less  than  three ; when  either 
v fry  rare  or  wholly  wanting  they  ore  ill-omened.  The 
pre«ence.  however,  of  but  few,  denotes  simplicity,  jus- 
tice, gentleness,  seriousness,  and  freedom  from  care. 
Beginning  from  the  uppermost  part  of  the  forehead,  and 
descending  to  the  eyebrows,  seven  places  of  lines  mav 
be  assigned  in  order  to  the  Heavenly  bodies,  a*  follows': 
1.  Saturn  ; 2.  Jupiter;  3.  Mur* ; 4.  the  Sun  ; 5.  Venus; 
6.  Mercury ; 7.  the  Moon.  Any  line  which  cannot  be 


attributed  to  one  of  these  place*,  «.  g.  transverse,  ascend-  METO- 
ing,  descending,  wandering,  and  non-natural,  are  of  evil  1*08- 
omen.  COPY. 

The  Planet  ascendant  in  the  Horoscope  will  always 
predominate  in  the  forehead.  The  odour  of  lines  variea,  ProPert**' 
especially  if  the  stomach  be  fasting ; black,  pale,  or  un- 
equally-coloured lines  denote  approaching  death.  White, 
and  yet  more  red,  lines  signify  that  the  event  which  is 
prognosticated  will  speedily  occur  ; a livid  colour  por- 
tends death  within  a year ; unnatural  colours,  as  black 
or  yellow,  are  unfortunate.  The  following  marks  are  of 
evil  omen. 

K xt**:^()//0[][] 

Those  which  succeed  are  no  less  fortunate. 

OX  + = ^ 111  A □ □ S) 
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Bat!  signs  are  worst  when  on  the  left  ; and  even  good 
signs  when  on  that  side  lose  some  of  their  potency ; and 
all  vary  in  value  according  to  tbe  Planetary  line  upon 
which  they  are  placed.  Beginning  from  the  left,  the 
first  third  of  a line  belongs  to  the  first  thirty  years  of 
life,  the  central  portion  to  the  second  thirty,  the  last  on 
the  extreme  right  to  the  closing  thirty,  if  there  be  so 
many.  The  evil  signified  by  a break  in  these  divisions 
respectively  is  to  be  referred  to  the  period  of  life  which 
that  particular  division  is  supposed  to  regulate.  The 
last  aphorism  must  be  given  ex  cathedra,  in  all  the 
solemnity  of  Cardan’s  own  words.  In  ejTfctibus  et  ac- 
cidentibu*  hominum  judieandis  ecu  pnedicendis,  notrn- 
tur  seduld  (jute  adinvicem  ccmmtittnl  et  diuentiunt : 
v-erbi  gratia,  si  Signum  aliquod  reperiatur  in  Fronte 
quod  malam  mortem  minetur,  et  forsan  speriem  iltius 
pr  reset  re  detideras,  considerentur  circumstantite  et  effec- 
tus  alii  ex  Physiognomid  tot  ins.  Si  enim  appareant 
Signa  Furls,  scilicet  quod  homo  iste  sit  ad  fuHum  pro- 
elivi*,  talem  in  patibulo  periturum  collides  ; si  Homi- 
cidii  Signa  reperianlur,  turn  Rota  affigendumjudicabis  ; 
sic  diam  si  sit  Lusor,  Libidinosus,  Iracundus,  Prce- 
cept  aut  Coniumeliotu* , tunc  et  mortis  seu  supplied 
speciem  tali  vitio  destinalam  et  congruam  poteris  prtr- 
nuntiare,  et  hoc  pacto  effedus  tx  causa  conjicere.  With 
this  piece  of  advice  the  1st  Book  concludes.  Its  XII 
successors  are  given  up  to  schemes  of  different  fore- 
heads ; and,  from  the  predominance  of  ill-fortune,  he 
who  trusts  to  a Mctoposcopist  for  prediction  ought  moat 
cordially  to  desire  a smooth,  polished,  and  unmarked 
forehead,  before  he  submits  it  to  the  seer’s  inspection. 

The  first  six  of  the  Planetary  lines,  in  general,  have  pUnctuj 
the  following  bearings.  1.  Memory  and  Patience.  2.  lines. 
Deliberation,  Judgment,  and  Prudence.  3.  Valcar, 
Promptness,  and  Choler.  4.  Wisdom,  Moderation, 
Continence,  and  Liberality.  5.  Luxury  and  Gentleness, 
tf.  Imagination  and  Memory.  Some  few  of  the  presages  Evil  pre- 
which  we  cannot  illustrate  by  diagrams,  (nor,  it  may  per-  **g«- 
haps  be  thought,  is  there  much  necessity  for  so  doing,) 
may  be  accepted  as  specimens  of  the  whole.  The  mail 
(*>  marked)  is  bilious,  choleric,  and  will  lose  an  arm. 

The  man  will  endure  much  sorrow  and  be  imprisoned  ; 
the  woman  will  be  imprisoned  and  whipped.  The  man 
will  la?  frequently  tormented  with  the  colic.  The  man 
will  fill  from  a high  place,  will  be  much  wronged,  im- 
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XJCTO 

POS- 

COPY. 


Mole*. 


Mekmpuc. 


Ludorieus 

Septaliua. 


Bat  tints 
l'urt*. 


prisoned,  anti  drowned  ; the  woman  will  he  grievously 
wounded  in  the  head  with  a stone.  The  tnoti  will  be 
malignant,  luxurious,  and  at  lust  hanged  ; the  woman 
will  outlive  two  husbands,  surrender  herself  to  gal- 
lantry, haunt  the  society  of  Monks,  and  be  inutignunl 
and  wicked.  The  woman  will  have  two  bastards  before 
marriage.  The  man  will  often  fall  into  the  water, 
labour  under  many  complaints,  and  lead  a bad  life  ; the 
woman  will  be  hymeneal  and  gouty  from  intemper- 
ance, and  die  a violent  death.  The  man  will  foil  from 
his  horse ; the  woman  will  break  her  neck.  The  man 
will  he  sick,  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  beheaded.  The 
roau  will  have  a weak  digestion,  and  die  of  the  dropsy. 
The  man  will  have  two  wives,  and  be  weak  both  iu  legs 
and  body,  nevertheless  if  he  lives  temperately  he  shall 
attain  the  age  of  eighty.  The  man  will  be  a murderer 
and  traitor,  and  die  in  the  Galleys.  The  woman  will 
be  licentious,  wounded  in  the  left  leg,  and  smothered. 
The  woman  will  be  drowned  for  a witch.  The  fate 
indeed  predicted  for  the  unhappy  women,  with  scarcely 
a single  exception,  would  of  itself  sufficiently  establish 
the  general  evil  reputation  of  Cardan  as  a Misogynist. 

The  XJUth  and  last  Book  treats  on  Moles.  Those 
on  the  forehead,  according  to  their  places,  intimate  re- 
lative moles  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  they  appear 
in  general  for  better  omens  than  lines.  In  this  part  of 
his  subject  Cardan  has  been  preceded  by  a Greek  writer, 
Mel  am  pus,  flierogrammatist  to  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
whose  neval  divinations  in  the  original  Greek  are  sub- 
joined to  the  Metopotcoput.  From  them  we  learn  that 
no  one,  of  either  sex,  w ho  has  a mole  on  the  eyebrows 
ought  to  contract  matrimony,  for  if  they  do  so  they 
will  inevitably  renew  the  bond  five  separate  times. 
Moreover,  that  moles  on  the  right  of  the  foce  or  body 
denote  wealth  and  goodness,  on  the  left  sickness  and 
poverty.  It  may  be  gratifying  to  any  one  who  is  con- 
scious of  having  a mark  on  the  central  region  of  his 
forehead  (the  line  of  the  Sun)  resembling  a Q with  au 
elongated  tail,  three  perpendicular  lines  on  the  bridge, 
and  a mole  on  the  right  of  his  nose,  to  be  assured  on 
Cardan's  authority  that  he  will  acquire  riches  and 
honour  by  foreign  travel,  that  he  will  be  fortunate  in 
all  his  undertakings,  and  enjoy  great  length  of  life. 
There  is  also  a curious  Tract  dc  Navi*,  by  Ludovicus 
Septalius,  a Patrician  and  Physician  of  Milan,  1626, 
but  wc  cannot  venture  to  expound  the  mysteries  of  the 
raicrocoem  from  which  he  deduces  Mole*,  nor  to  point 
out  from  the  inspection  of  those  beauty  spots  which 
occupy  the  face,  the  absolute  certainty  with  which  an 
adept  may  pronounce  upon  the  site  of  others  which  are 
concealed  under  the  clothes. 

Battista  Porta,  in  his  Chapter  on  human  Foreheads, 
(Fuoffofnte,  ii.  2.)  refers  them  mostly  to  comparative 
anatomy.  Thus  a great  forehead,  from  its  resemblance 
to  that  of  a Cow,  implies  weakness  and  timidity  ; nar- 
rowness recalls  to  mind  a Pig's  face ; length  belonged 
to  Plato  and  Dante,  and  is  borne  also  by  the  Can  braeco, 
the  Setting  Dog,  it  tlierefore  denotes  intelligence ; square- 
ness marks  the  Dion’s  forehead,  and  signifies  magna- 
nimity. He  who  has  a high  and  convex  forehead  may 
be  " written  down  an  Ass.”  A smooth  and  tranquil 
forehead,  like  that  of  a Greyhound,  may  always  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  sign  of  a fawner  and  flatterer.  One  of  the 
greatest  monsters  recorded  by  History  bore  his  cha- 
racter distinctly  on  his  forencud.  If  you  looked  at  that 
of  Azzoliuo,  the  Tyrant  of  Padua,  continues  Porta,  it 
was  horribiU  e nebvlofa,  incorvata  e torta , che  *pira 


horribilitd  t la  tortvorild  del  mo  animo  ; come  rtuib-  MKTO- 
butmo  r uio  in  Vinegia  di  marmo,  Urrore.  e manigoldo  1*0**- 
degli  homing  che  avanzo  di  cntdcUiL  quclii  dd  muo  e 
cm/tco  tempo.  V-r— v_*"y 

Kudo  I pints  Godenius,  who  published  Uranwropia,  Rudolphu* 
Chirozcopia , Mdopotcopia  el  Opthaimozcvpia  Content - GoMm. 
piatio,  at  Frankfort  iw  1608,  disposes  the  lines  some- 
what differently  from  Cardan.  Saturn,  Jove,  and  Mara 
govern  the  regions  to  which  they  are  assigned  by  his 
predecessor,  but  the  Sun  is  over  the  right  eye,  the 
Moon  over  the  left,  and  then  Venus  and  Mercury 
below.  Out  of  seven  persons,  two  of  them  of  great 
note,  whom  Godenius  hsd  observed  with  the  line  of 
Mura  intersected  and  cruciform,  five  were  beheaded,  the 
others  murdered  by  banditti,  (p.  272.) 

According  to  Christianas  Moldennrius,  in  the  IVth  Chrintuums 
Book  of  his  Rxercitatione*  Phytiognomicer,  1616,  if  the 
forehead  be  large  it  is  a sign  of  sloth,  if  small  of  in-  nu>* 
docility  and  dulness ; if  very  large,  rounded,  and  bald, 
of  impudence  and  lying;  if  long,  (the  foce  also  being 
long  uud  the  chin  sharp,)  of  cruelty  and  tyranny  ; if 
the  forehead  be  long  and  the  body  thin,  it  denotes 
cowardice,  fraud,  and  ambition.  A broad  and  lux  fore- 
head signifies  that  its  owner  is  a flatterer  to  the  lace,  a 
slanderer  behind  the  back  A small  and  thin-skinned 
forehead  promises  a quick  and  subtle  disposition. 

If  the  forehead  be  smooth  and  even,  it  denotes  pru- 
dence, industry,  and  inflexibility,  but  also  obduracy, 
obstinacy,  and  litigioueoeas ; if  it  be  over-smooth,  its 
jKJssessora  tocordc*,  stupidi , stipitc*  tt  trvnci  habentur. 

A smooth  and  plain-skinned  forehead,  unless  just  over 
the  bridge  of  the  none,  marks  profoneness,  deceit,  and 
choler ; if  it  be  confused  and  swollen,  with  etieeks  too  list, 
instability,  phlegm,  dulnc*s.  and  stupidity;  narrowness 
shows  dulness  and  indocility ; cloudiness, — a during 
spirit ; concavity,— fraud,  cowardice,  and  ambitiou  ; te- 
nuity and  wrinkles, — a defect  of  brain,  uh  in  old  age  uud 
sickness ; height  and  straightness, — pride  ; elevation, — 
liberality  ; depression, — cowardice,  servility,  and  ellemi- 
nocy.  The  interpretation  of  the  several  lines  given  by 
Moldennrius  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Cardan,  and  lie 
afterwards  proceeds  to  examine  the  eyebrows  as  a 
legitimate  brunch  of  Metoposcopy.  These,  if  hard  and 
matted,  denote  immodesty,  impudence,  and  envy ; if  soft, 
smooth,  and  equable  with  each  other,— goodness  and 
a well-tempered  and  commingled  disposition ; if  thick 
and  uniting  at  the  bridge  of  the  nose, — melancholy,  bud 
habits,  theft,  fraud,  pimping,  homicide,  ami  all  otlwr 
evil ; if  slender, — a good  temperament,  health,  ingenuity, 
learning,  and  invention ; if  they  move  involuntarily, 
they  signify  bravery  and  a daring  spirit.  Length  im- 
plies arrogauce  and  impudence  ; bushiness,  to  such  extent 
that  they  almost  shadow  the  face, — an  cxccsa  of  heat,  and 
consequently,  garrulity,  impetuosity,  plenteous  caprices, 
and  indocility;  waul  of  hair, — feebleness ; shedding  of  the 
hair  and  baldness,— immoderate  debauchery  ; un broket, 
eyebrows  denote  sadness  ; an  inflexion  towards  the  nose 
signifies  austerity,  bitterness,  and  anger ; towards  the 
temples,-— sarcasm  and  dissimulation;  elevation  towards 
the  temples  and  depression  towards  the  nose,— choler 
and  craftiness ; entire  depression, — envy ; thickness  and 
deflexion  towards  the  nose, — maguauiuiiiy  and  virtue  ; 
straightness  and  length, — effeminacy  ; archedness  with- 
out junction, — subtil  ty,  ingenuity,  and  love  of  study. 

The  worst  eyebrows  a roan  can  possess  are  those  which 
are  thick  and  joined;  and  Johannes  de  Indagine  has 
frequently  remarked  such  undoubted  tokens  of  ill  in 
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MKTO-  witches  and  musicians  who  have  perished  at  the  stake. 

W®1  Black  eyebrows,  moderately  curved,  and  properly  sepa- 
COPY.  nte(|)  are  of  nil  others  the  greatest  proofs  of  virtue  : 
METRE,  whiteness  denotes  weakness  and  credulity;  redness,— 

» ^ _L . choler,  propensity  to  disturb  the  public  peare,  cruft,  and 
ill  mntiners.  The  reader  doubtless  will  assent  to  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  this  ingenious  writer,  lantum 
quidrm  dc  Front**  contemplation e et  inde.  insiituendd 
dicinatione  dictum  esse  sujficiat. 

Fuchrius.  The  Mrlopc.scopia  of  Samuel  Fuchsius,  Argentina, 
1615,  ia  worth  consulting,  if  on  no  other  account,  cer- 
tainly for  the  beauty  of  its  illustrative  engravings.  The 
Aphoritmorum  Metoposcopicorurn  Libellu • Unit*  of  Dr. 

Ilagocius.  Thadclieus  Hagedus  ab  tlagek,  Francofurti,  1584, does 
not  contain  any  matter  which  is  not  found  much  more 
fully  in  the  pages  of  Cardan,  of  whom  the  excellent 
author  appears  to  have  been  not  a little  jealous.  The 
Tract,  however,  ia  introduced  by  half  a dozen  recom- 
mendatory lines,  which  wc  shall  transcribe,  in  conclu- 
sion, as  far  more  spirited  than  most  other  similar  com- 
positions. 

Martinm  Cut  hen  ms 

Lectori 

Fmntis  til  nt  in  it's  iprcufitm , tic  prortus  in  ipti 
Fronts,  refill  specula,  men  til  imayj  pot  ft. 

Ittuit  quwjue  tw>  fan  turn  non  turnin'-  enpint 
Prrspicit,  at  raptent  solus  utrumgur  rultt. 

Lamina  nil Lyncis.  ml  sunt  specutaria  / 

Front  dace!  hie  guicyuid  pectora  clausa  gnunt. 

METRA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidopterout  in- 
sect*. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  rather  long,  very  plu- 
mose in  the  male,  each  joint  producing  obliquely  a seta- 
ceous, ciliated  branch,  shortened  towards  the  apex  and 
bare ; subserrated  in  the  females ; maxilla  not  very 
short,  slender;  palpi  very  short,  concealed  within  the 
hairs  of  the  front,  pilose,  triurliculated ; head  densely 
pilose,  the  hairs  forming  a conical  projection  between 
the  antenna  ; thorax  robust,  wry  woolly  ; wings  rather 
thin,  all  slightly  dentate  on  the  hinder  margin,  with 
a central  dark  spot,  the  anterior  with  two  strigic,  the 
posterior  with  one ; body  moderately  stout ; the  male 
with  a tuft  at  the  apex,  very  robust  and  acute  in  the 
female,  which  is  generally  the  smaller  sex.  Larva  with 
ten  legs,  cylindrical,  smooth,  with  two  fleshy  points 
directed  backwards  on  the  penultimate  segment ; head 
small,  rounded  ; pupa  superficial. 

Type  of  the  genus,  PA.  Ge.  pen  n aria , Linmcus;  Dono- 
van, Britt.  Ins.  vol.  viii.  pi.  cclxxxvii.  fig.  2.  One  species 
only,  which  inhabits  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
It  corresponds  with  the  genus  Him  era  of  Dupontcl. 

METRE,  j Fr.  metre ; It.  and  Sp.  metro; 

Metrical,  I Eat.  metrum;  Gr.  fttrpov,  puTpav,  to 

Metri'cmst,  >mete  or  measure. 

Mk'trist,  I Meant  re ; sc.  of  syllables  or  combi- 

Me'tajfie.  j nations  of  syllables. 

And  ye  that  ben  metricians  me  excuse. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Lour,  p.  367, 

And  Hemlot  in  his  science 

Of  metre,  or  rymr,  and  of  cadence 

The  first  was,  which*  men  note. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  ir.  p.  113. 

M berevpon  he  metnfed  after  his  myude. 

Shelton.  The  Crown e of  JjaureU. 

No  more  did  Thomas  Smith,  Richard  Dallirf,  Willit  Stawne, 
Ac.  &c  . wylh  such  other  blind  popish  portes  and  dirty*  metrister, 
when  lb*)'  vtUrrcd  their  shy t ten  rimes  and  posies. 

Bale.  Image,  part  is.  tig-  h.  1. 


And  in  especially  because  he  m-uer  beaeged  rilie  before,  lot 
either  it  was  yetden,  or  taken,  of  tbs  tyme  of  this  siege  a metrician 
made  these  > t rve*. 

Halt.  Henry  Fill.  The  Twenty-second  Yerc. 

Rhtme  tiring  no  necessary  adjunct  or  true  ornament  of  poem  or 
guud  verse,  in  longer  works  (-specialty,  but  the  invention  of  a bar- 
barous age,  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame  mt'ier. 

Miltum.  Preface  to  Paradise  Lost. 


So  varying  still  their  moods,  observing  yet  in  all 
Their  quantities,  their  rests,  their  consoles  met  tin tl. 

Drayton . l'oly-oltnon,  song  4. 
Culit  ia  in  metre  something  harsh  to  read  ; 

Place  me  the  valiant  (Souran  in  his  stead. 

/Vior,  Ijetter  to  Mont.  Bntlcau  Desprtaux. 

METROCYNIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Dffundria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Legumi- 
vosa.  Generic  character  : calyx  five-leaved,  forming  a 
bell-shaped  tube,  lobes  long,  coloured  ; corolla,  petals 
five ; filaments  hirsute  ; germcn  on  a hirsute  foot-stalk ; 
pod  short,  one-seeded,  verm  core. 


One  species,  M.  Cvmmcrsonii,  native  of  Madagascar. 
Dccandolle. 


METROPOLIS, 
Me'tropolb, 
Metro'polite, 
Metropolitan,  adj. 
Metropc/litan,  n. 
Metropo'litick, 

M etropoli'tical. 


Fr.  t/utropole ; It.  and  Sp. 
rndropoli ; Lat.  metropolis  ; 
Gr.  ptjrporoXss,  i.  t.  pyTifp 
^ rAit,  the  mother-city. 

The  mother-city ; the  chief 
or  principal  city  of  a country 
or  district,  cavil  or  ecclesiastic. 


METRE. 

METRO- 

POLIS. 


The  whole  conn  trey  of  Russia  is  termed  by  some  by  the  name  of 
Moscouia,  the  metro/xJile  city. 

Hakluyt.  Foyayes,  ifc.  vol.  i.  fol.  479.  The  Cities  of  Russia. 


These  be.  In,  the  verye  prelates  and  bysshoppes  mrtropohtanes 
and  pasties  of  theyr  wets. 

Sir  Thomas  Mare.  H or  Art,  fob  1091.  The  Anns  were  to  the  Pity- 
somed  Bohe. 


Those  clliae  were  chief  and  metropolrs  where  the  gospel  was  first 
planted,  and  thence  cvirnm unirated  to  the  neighbouring  regions. 
Hammond.  H orAi,  vol.  iiL  fob  635.  Ephrstam.  Annotations  on 
ch.  i. 

Dublin  being  the  metropaie  and  chiefe  citieof  the  whole  land,  and 
where  are  bir  majesties  principal!  and  high  courts. 

itohnshed.  Ireland,  vob  vi.  p.  402. 

It  [Kent]  hath  the  Archbiahuix-icke  of  Canterbury,  Metropolitans 
and  Primate  of  all  England,  ana  the  Bishoprickc  of  Rochester,  and 
had  kings  as  followeth. 

Stow.  Kentish  Saxons,  Anno  456. 

A hilltop  at  that  time  had  power  in  his  own  diocese  over  all  other 
ministers  there,  aud  a metropolitan  bishop  sundry  prehemincnces 
above  other  hilltops,  one  of  which  prehesnintneo*  was,  in  the  ordina- 
tion of  bishops  to  hare  *i^«r  en»  yitspim*,  (lie  chief  power  of  ordain- 
ing all  things  done. 

HooAcr.  FcctniaiticaJ/  Potitie,  lwok  viU.  sec.  9.  fob  361. 

Briefly  it  hail  the  first  English  king,  in  it  was  the  first  Christianity 
among  the  English,  and  Canterbury  then  honoured  with  the  iwefrw 
politic  see. 

Set  den.  Illustrations  of  Drayton's  Poty-otbicn,  song  18, 

For  can  they  hope  to  perswade  any  living  man,  that  these  having 
at  that  time  a lawful!  Archbishop  of  their  owns  religion,  legally 
CstaMhlu-d  in  the  metrvpotiticalt  cliaire  by  an  acknowledged  autho- 
rity, the  way  of  the  times  openly  favouring  tht,  when  all  churches, 
all  chappeU  gladly  opened  tu  them,  that  they  would  he  so  mad  as  to 
go  and  ordaine  themselves  in  a las  erne  ? 

Halt.  Bor  As,  vob  L fill.  706.  The  Honour  of  the  Married  Cteryie. 
But  are  not  wholesome  air* 

To  he  preferred  to  smoke,  to  the  eclipse 
That  metropolitan  volcanoes  make, 

Whose  Stygian  throats  breathe  darkness  all  day  long. 

Cowper.  The  Task,  book  iu. 

But  notwithstanding  this  wealth  of  their  own,  these  churches  will 
puy  willing  homage  to  llse  royal  consort,  their  eldest  sister,  the  me 
tropolitioal  chilrri  of  Jerusalem. 

Horsley.  Sermon  8.  vol.  i.  p.  166. 
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METRO-  METROSlDEROS,  In  Botany,  a genus  of  the  ciass 
SIDEKOS.  Icosandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Myrtacei. 
MEUR-  ^*ener*c  character : calyx  five-cleft,  semisuperior  ; corolla, 
THE.  I*1*!*  five  ; stamens  very  long,  exserted,  simple  ; stigma 
. jm — ^ — „ ■>  simple;  unripe  seeds  linear,  chaffy,  ripe  seeds  round  or 
angled. 

A genus  of  about  twenty  species,  beautiful  plants, 
nearly  all  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

METT,  A.  S.  mast-an,  met-cn , somniare,  to  dream. 

To  dream  ; to  think  during  sleep. 

Ami  in  a laSdo  as  ich  Uy.  Icnc.Ui  ieh  A slept*, 

And  mueiluusly  me  me/lr.  as  ich  may  jow  telle. 

I’iert  P/uu/utuw,  Pioion,  p.  1, 
TIip  sicko  me/le  he  drinketh  at  the  toune, 

TIm»  lever  met/r  be  hath  hi*  buly  woruw. 

Chaucer.  The  Attembif  of  Fott'Jt,  p,  330. 

Madame, 

I pray  you,  that  ye  take  it  not  a grefis  : 

By  God  mo  mtUe  1 was  in  twiebe  iniachefe 
Right  now,  that  yet  tnio  herte  is  sore  alright. 

Id,  The  Sonnet  Prertie*  Tilt,  v.  11900. 
All  this  site  met,  and  seeth  hym  dim. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  IT.  p.  118. 

METTLE.  See  Metal. 

MEUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pentandria , 
order  Digynia,  natural  order  Umbelliferee.  Generic 
character : calyx  obsolete  ; corolla,  petals  indexed,  entire, 
general  involucre  one-leaved,  partial  involucre  few 
leaved ; fruit  elliptic-oblong,  with  three  ribs  on  each 
side. 

Three  aperies,  natives  of  Europe.  M.  athamanticum 
is  a native  of  England. 

Boundaries.  M EURTH  E,  a Department  of  F ranee  which  formed 
a part  of  the  ci-devant  Province  of  Lorraine,  is  bounded 
by  the  Departments  of  Moselle,  Bas-Rhiu,  Vosges,  and 
Meuse.  It  covers  a surface  of  2700  square  miles, 
which  is  much  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  exten- 
sive forests,  rich  pastures,  and  cultivated  fields.  It  is 
Riven.  watered  by  the  Meurthe,  which  also  gives  its  name  to 
the  Department.  This  river  has  its  source  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Vosges,  near  St.  Die,  which  it  traverses ; it  passes 
Raon-l'Etape,  Baccarat,  and  Luneville,  below  which 
it  is  augmented  by  the  Vezouze  and  the  Morlagne ; it 
divides  Rosiers-aux-Salines,  pusses  Dombale-St.  Nicolas, 
where  it  joins  the  Sanon,  and,  leaviug  Nancy  on  the 
left,  it  falls  into  the  Moselle  below  Frouard.  The  other 
rivers  of  this  Department  arc  the  Moselle,  the  Sorre,  the 
Scille,  the  Blamout,  and  the  Rosogne.  The  climate  is 
in  general  temperate  and  salubrious.  The  surface  is  in 
Prmluc-  some  places  mountainous  and  rocky,  and,  consequently, 
tiuns.  incapable  of  cultivation  ; but  in  other  districts  it  yields 
grain,  fruits,  wines,  hops,  flax,  hemp,  rapeseed,  and 
many  other  crops.  Its  mountains  and  hills  are  covered 
with  extensive  forests,  and  excellent  pastures,  on  which 
multitudes  of  horses  and  cattle  are  reared.  In  gene- 
ral, this  Department  is  one  of  the  most  imporlaut  in 
France,  abounding  in  all  the  necessaries  and  in  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.  It  affords  excellent  covers  for 
game  of  all  kinds  ; its  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  and  ponds 
teem  with  fish  of  many  sorts  ; eight  salt-works  esta- 
blished in  it  yield  upwards  of  40,000  tons  annually  ; 
and  it  contains  iron  mines,  marble  quarries,  and  several 
sorts  of  precious  stones.  Population  365,500.  The 
principal  articles  of  its  commerce  are  timber  and  fire- 
wood, woollen  goods,  hosiery,  iron  ware,  nails,  table- 
cloths, buckram,  papers,  salt,  alum,  saltpetre,  cattle,  wool, 
rapeseed,  oil,  wax,  honey,  skins,  glass,  delft-ware,  and 
liqueurs. 

VOL.  xxv. 


Chateau- Satin*  stands  on  the  small  river  Seiile  ; po*  MEUR, 
pollution  between  two  and  three  thousand  ; it  is  the  chief  THE. 
place  of  ft  very  fertile  district,  ana  carries  on  an  extensive  v^-1 
trade  in  salt.  The  town  of  Vic  is  in  t*2«  Ammdissement 
of  Chatcau-Salius ; population  nearly  4000 ; and  its  a* 
mill-stockings  are  in  high  estimation. 

Luneville,  a large  open  town,  with  regularly-built  Luneville. 
and  well-pared  streets,  is  situated  iu  an  agreeable  and 
fertile  plain,  near  the  junction  of  the  Vezouze  with  the 
Meurthe.  The  Castle  built  by  Leopold  I.  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  St  James’s  Church,  the  HStel  de  ViUe , 
the  Barracks,  and  some  of  the  Hospitals,  with  other 
public  establishments,  form  the  striking  features  of  the 
town.  It  has  a population  of  nearly  11,000,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  woollen  stuff's,  and  also  of  glass.  This 
town  was  the  place  in  which  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was 
signed  between  Austria  and  France  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1601.  Distant  12  miles  from  Nancy,  and 
80  frum  Strasburg.  Blamout , Vezclizc,  and  some 

other  small  towns  belong  to  the  Arrondisscment  of 
Luneville. 

Nancy , a large,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  Nancy, 
of  France,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Department.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  an  agreeable  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain, 
not  fiir  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Meurthe.  It  is  divided 
by  means  of  a canal  into  the  Old  and  New  Town  ; 
the  former  is  crowded  ami  confused,  but  the  latter  is 
well-built  with  brood  and  straight  streets.  The  gates  arc 
peculiarly  elegant,  and  more  resemble  triumphal  arches 
than  the  ordinary  approaches  to  a city.  The  Royal 
Square,  whence  the  finest  streets  diverge,  was  built  by 
Stanislaus  I.,  who,  when  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  elected 
to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  after  being  forced  to  abdi- 
cate his  regal  dignity,  made  this  city  his  residence, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  its  splendour,  extension,  and 
embellishment.  Beyond  the  gates  are  two  well-built 
suburbs.  Nancy  is  the  chief  place  of  a Prefecture,  the 
seat  of  a Bishop,  and  of  four  tribunals.  The  public 
buildings  for  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished,  are,  its 
Town-hall,  Cathedral,  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian,  the 
Theatre,  the  Palace  of  Justice,  the  Exchange,  and  the 
Barracks.  The  Church  of  Notre-Dame,  in  w hich  Sta- 
nislaus and  his  Queen  arc  interred,  stands  in  the  suburb 
named  Bon  Sccourt.  Nancy  likewise  contains  several 
Hospitals,  and  is  the  seat  of  some  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institutions.  Population  upwards  of  30,000.  Its  ma- 
nufactures consist  in  cloths,  woollen  stuffs,  silk  and 
woollen  stockings,  silk  goods,  lace,  huts,  iron  goods,  and 
copper  articles.  It  is  especially  famous  for  candles  of  a 
good  quality.  Distant  16  miles  W.  from  Strasburg ; 

80  S.  from  Metz ; and  230  E.  from  Paris. 

Pont-a-Mounon , a town  which  contains  a population  Puot-*. 
of  more  than  6000  individuals,  is  on  the  Moselle,  within  Moussoa. 
the  Arroudisscment  of  Nancy. 

Sarrebourge,  a town  on  the  Sane,  has  a population  Sane- 
of  about  2000,  and  manufactures  of  alum,  adds,  irou  bourge. 
goods,  glass,  porcelain,  and  paper. 

Tout,  the  chief  place  of  a district,  is  situated  on  the  Tool, 
right  bank  of  the  Moselle,  in  a fertile  plain,  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  hills  of  a considerable  elevation, 
and  covered  with  vineyards.  This  town  is  regularly 
fortified,  has  a a stone  bridge  across  the  Moselle,  and  a 
well-built  Cathedral  and  Episcopal  Palace.  Population 
7000.  Its  manufactures  consist  chiefly  in  leather,  hats, 
hosiery,  and  linens,  and  its  commerce  in  grain,  wines, 
and  brandy.  Distant  14  miles  W.  from  Nancy,  and  78 
leagues  from  Paris. 
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MEUSE.  MEUSE,  or  Maebe,  a Department  in  the  North-East 
— Region  of  France,  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Duchy 
of  Luxemburgh  ; on  the  East  by  the  Deportments  of  the 
Moselle  and  the  Meurthe ; on  the  South  by  the  Marne 
and  the  Vosges  ; on  the  West  by  tii*  Marne  and  the 
Ardennes.  It  contains  2500  square  miles,  and  a popu- 
lation of  nearly  280,000.  Its  general  aspect  is  hilly  ; 
on  the  North  the  soil  is  barren  and  rocky,  but  the  South 
is  tolerably  fertile.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but  not 
warm.  But  little  corn  is  produced,  and  the  wine  is  of 
inferior  quality,  the  chief  agricultural  employments 
being  pasturage  and  rearing  cattle.  The  manufactures 
are  linens,  woollens  and  hardware. 

Bar  Is  Due.  Bar  le  Due,  the  chief  town,  stands  on  the  Omam.  In 
the  ancient  distribution  of  France,  it  was  as  its  name 
betokens,  the  Capital  of  a Duchy,  the  territory  of  which 
is  now  apportioned  among  tike  surrounding  Departments, 
principally  that  of  Meuse.  The  town  was  built  by  Fre- 
deric I.,  brother-in-law  to  Hugh  Capet,  and  a Castle, 
which  divided  the  Upper  and  Lower  Town,  and  was 
considered  as  the  barrier  between  France  and  Lorraine, 
was  demolished  by  Louis  XIV.  Much  lore  respecting 
the  Duchy  and  its  rights  may  be  found  in  two  Works 
respectively  by  Louis  le  Fevre  lc  Chantercuu  and  F.  de 
Rosie  res.  Population  about  S000.  Distant  13S  miles 
E.  from  Paris,  27  from  Toul. 

Commercy.  Commercy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macse,  has  a mag- 
nificent Castle  built  by  Stanislaus  King  of  Poland. 
Population  3700.  Dfataut  169  miles  E.  from  Paris. 

Ligny.  Bigny,  on  the  Omain,  is  a walled  town,  with  a Col- 

legiate Church,  containing  a monument  to  the  Marshal 
Luxembourg.  Population  2850.  Distant  9 miles  S.  E. 
from  Bar  le  Due. 

Moutmedy.  Montmedy,  on  the  Chters,  is  a small  manufacturing 
town.  Population  2000.  Distant  22  miles  N.  from 
Verdun. 

St.  Mihisl.  St  M thirl , stands  on  the  Macae.  Population  5600. 
Distant  33  miles  N.  W.  from  Nancy. 

Varennes.  V a re  nnai,  on  the  Aire,  has  some  manufactures  of 

leather  and  paper.  Population  1300.  It  is  the  town 
in  which  Louis  XVI.  was  unhappily  stopped  in  1791, 
wheu  attempting  his  escape  from  Paris.  Distant  18 
miles  N.  W.  from  Verdun,  150  from  Paris. 

Verdun.  Verdun  is  traversed  by  the  Meuse,  and  is  divided  into 
three  ports,  the  Upper,  Lower,  and  New  Towns  ; it  is 
neatly  built  and  strongly  fortified  by  a citadel  on  an 
eminence  overhanging  the  river.  A few  manufactures 
are  carried  on  in  it  of  woollen,  leather,  confectionary, 
liqueurs,  and  bijouterie.  It  is  the  See  of  a Bishop,  and 
is  well  known  to  Englishmen  as  the  town  appropriated 
by  Napoleon  for  the  chief  custody  of  detenu*  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  iu  1803.  Population  above 
9000.  Distant  55  miles  N.  W.  from  Nancy,  35  W. 
from  Metz. 

MEW,  orT  To  make  the  noise  or  cry  of  a cat.  Vox 

Mewl.  J a sono  ficla. 

Have  at  your  dcnTi  pate  ; do  you  mew  t 

BeaumonJ  and  Fletcher.  The  Chance*,  act  IV.  SC.  1. 

Uotu>.  Marry,  aod  I am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart, 

I had  rather  be  a kitten,  and  cry  mew, 

Than  one  of  these  same  meeter  ballad-mongers. 

Shaispemre.  Henry  IF.  First  Pmrl,  Cot.  61. 

At  first  the  infant, 

Mewling,  and  puking  in  the  nurse’s  nrmrs. 

Id.  As  Yen  Like  H,  fcL  194. 

A dog  will  never  ham  to  mew,  nor  a cat  to  bark.  ( 

Grew.  Coemo  Sacra,  book  ii.  dc  iii.  see.  7. 


Mew,  or  \ Fr.  muer ; Lm.mutare,  to  change.  MEW. 
Mub,  v.  and  n.  J And  mue,  “ A change  or  changing,  » a- 
hence  any  casting  of  the  coat  or  skin,  as  the  mewing  of 
a hawke ; ulso  an  hawkes  mue,  and  a mue,  or  coope 
wherein  fowl  fa  fattened.’’  Col  grave. 

To  change ; to  change  the  feathers,  to  moult ; and  as 
mue,  the  noun,  was  applied  not  merely  to  the  chauge,  but 
to  the  pluoc  of  change,  (sc.  the  cage  or  coop  where  hawks 
changed  or  moulted  their  feathers.)  to  mue  became,  con- 
sequentially. 

To  encage,  to  coop  up,  to  confine. 

And  see  Falcon  uv. 

And  l>y  hire  beddes  had  she  [CaiuceJ  myjq  mew, 

And  covered  it  with  veiouettes  blew, 

In  signe  of  trouth,  that  ia  m woman  sene. 

Chaucer.  The  Syuieres  Tale,  v.  19960. 

And  Thixbe  durst  not  renvewe, 

But  as  a bynk,  which*  were  ia  meter, 

Within  a busahr  she  kept*  tier  dose. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  iii.  p.  83. 

Let  liir  go  hide  her  head, 
in  lothsom*  lurching  mue. 

For  crabbed  Crowfuute  inarm  her  face, 
aod  quit*  ilistaines  tur  hue. 

Turbervile.  The  Lower  again*  one  that  compared  A is  Mislrttte  with 
Aii  Ijsdie, 

Whatsoever  estate  or  prince  doth  rent  upon  them,  {mercenary 
forces]  be  may  spread  his  feathers  for  a time,  but  h*  will  *n<  them 
won  after.  Bacon.  Essay  29.  p.  127. 

Put).  Forsooth,  they  say,  the  king  haa  mew'd 

All  his  gray  Iward,  instead  of  which  is  budded 
Another  of  a pure  carnation  colour. 

Speckled  with  green  and  russet. 

Ford.  The  linden  Heart,  act  ii.ee.  1. 

Cat-  It  was  a kind  of  death,  sir, 

I suffer'd  in  your  absence,  mew'd  up  here, 

And  kept  conceal'd  I know  not  how. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  The  Humourous  Lieutenant,  act  iv.  *C.  8. 

— ' - Tis  true  I was  a lawyer, 

But  1 have  mew'd  that  coat ; 1 hate  a lawyer. 

Id.  The  Little  French  Lawyer,  act  iii.  aC.  1. 

■■  ■ ■■  - ■ Hark  ye 

She  keeps  her  shape  ? 

Tuao.  Yes,  and  I think  by  this  tune 

Has  mew'd  her  old.  Id.  Lett's  Pilgrimage. 

Gik.  This  Jew  wire, 

That  alter’d  you.  it  a mad  knave. 

Sue.  Oh  a must  excellent  fellow. 

Gin.  How  lie  lias  mew'd  your  bead,  has  tub'd  the  snow  otT. 

Id.  The  Double  Marriage , ad  iii.  ac.  1 . 

One  that  mew'd  content 

And  all  her  teeth  together. 

Id.  The  Tamer  Tam'd,  set  ir.  ac.  1 . 

Whose  body  mewes  more  planters  every  month, 

Than  women  do*  old  faces. 

Id.  Thierry  and  Theodora/,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

■ Can  you  love  a poor  man, 

That  relies  on  cold  meat,  and  east  stackings, 

One  only  suit  to  lib  back,  which  now  u mewing  f 

Id.  TV  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  ad  T.  sc.  1. 

Methinks  I see  her  as  an  eagle  mtang  her  mighty  youth,  and 
kindling  her  undaxl'd  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam. 

Milton.  Doris,  vol.  i.  fob  158.  Of  UuUceus'd  1 'noting. 

Where  grimly  night,  with  visage  deadly  sad, 

That  Phoebus  cbearefull  face  don*  never  vow, 

And  in  a foule  black*  pitchy  mantle  clad. 

She  Andes  forth  comraing  from  her  darksome  «f*>. 

Spenser,  rarrie  Queen  e,  book  i.  can.  5. 

Italy,  Spain,  Artois,  and  now  of  late  Franc*  itself,  provides  nests, 
and  perches,  and  mewes,  for  the**  birds,  with  the  some  confidence 
wherewith  wee  breed  our  own  at  home. 

Hall.  Horhl,  vol.  L sec.  23.  fuL  656.  Quo  Fadis  t 
On  tbs  North  aide  of  Charing  Cross  stand  the  royal  stables, 
called  from  the  original  use  of  tha  buildings  on  their  site,  the  mews; 
having  been  used  for  keeping  the  king’s  falcons,  at  least  from  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  Pennant,  London,  p.  151. 
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MEXICO.  MEXICO,  a vast  territory  conquered  and  colonized 

. ^ — , v by  the  Spaniards  in  North  America,  and  from  it*  extent 
and  Geographical  position,  the  productiveness  of  its  soil, 
the  amount  of  its  population,  and  its  mineral  wealth,  by 
far  the  most  important  of  those  States  into  which  the 
transatlantic  possessions  of  that  people  have  been  di- 
vided. Bounded  on  the  East  by  the  great  inlet  to 
‘which  it  has  given  name,  on  the  West  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  it  possesses  an  extent  of  sea-coast  greater  than 
any  other  tract  united  under  a single  Government ; and 
while  its  Northern  froutier  is  protected  by  that  most 
formidable  of  barriers,  a parched  and  stony  desert,  the 
Continent  narrows  to  the  South  in  such  a manner  os 
not  to  afford  room  for  any  State  whose  rivalry  need 
be  dreaded.  Baron  von  Humboldt  observes  with  re- 
spect to  the  natural  advantages  of  this  gTeat  realm,  that 
•*  the  Geographical  position  of  Mexico  offers  incalculable 
advantages  if  we  consider  it  with  regard  to  facility  of 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  World.  Placed  on 
an  isthmus  washed  by  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic, 
Mexico  appears  destined  to  possess  a powerful  influence 
on  the  political  events  of  both  hemispheres.  A King 
of  Spaiu  who  should  make  Mexico  the  seat  of  his  Go- 
vernment, could  in  five  weeks  transmit  his  mandates  to 
Europe,  whilst  in  aix  weeks  they  would  commonly  reach 
his  Asiatic  dominions.  The  vast  territory  of  New  Spain 
would,  under  judicious  culture,  produce  every  thing 
that  Commerce  is  usually  employed  in  collecting  from  all 
parts  of  the  World,  sugar,  cochineal,  cacao,  cotton,  coffee, 
wheat,  hemp,  flax,  silk,  oil,  and  wine.  It  produces  every 
metal  without  excepting  even  mercury.  Abundance 
of  the  finest  timber,  of  iron,  and  copper,  present  every 
inducement  and  facility  to  extend  the  navigation  of 
Mexico.” 

Bouodariei.  This  highly  favoured  region  is  bounded  on  the  East 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  South  by  the  territory  of 
Guatemala,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a boundary 
line  commencing  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  traversing 
the  Lake  ofTermiuos,  and  terminating  at  the  Pacific, 
thus  assigning  Yucatan  to  Mexico.  The  exact  line  of 
demarcation  is,  however,  liable  to  be  altered  by  an 
amicable  discussion,  in  which  the  Governments  of  the 
respective  States  are  at  present  engaged.  On  the 
West  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ooean,  and  on  the 
North  by  a frontier  denned  in  1619,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  According  to  the  third  article  of  that 
Treaty,  the  boundary  line  commences  at  tike  point  at 
which  the  river  Sabina  flows  into  tike  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  is  marked  out  bv  the  course  of  that  stream  for 
about  200  miles,  taking  subsequently  a Northerly 
direction,  until  it  reaches  the  Red  River  of  Natchi- 
toches, along  which  it  proceeds  to  the  100th  degree  of 
West  longitude,  whence  inclining  due  North,  it  is 
continued  to  the  river  Arkansas,  and  runs  along  its 
channel  to  the  source,  where  it  takes  a Westward  di- 
rection, coinciding  with  tike  42d  parallel  of  latitude, 
until  it  terminates  at  the  Pacific.  The  territory  thus 
secured  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico  free  from  the  inter- 
ference of  any  Civilized  Power  extends  in  length,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Yon  Humboldt,  1630  Gengrn- 
phical  miles,  measuring  in  a direction  from  North-West 
to  South-East.  Its  greatest  breadth  lies  between  the 
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mouth  of  the  Sabina  and  that  part  of  the  Western  shore  MEXICO, 
immediately  opposite  the  Isle  of  Tiburon,  a distance,  ^ ^ , - 
according  to  the  same  authority,  of  1092  Geographical 
miles.  Its  superficial  contents  are  1,062,000  square 
Geographical  miles,  of  which  extent  one-third  lies  be- 
tween the  Tropics,  the  remainder  in  the  temperate  zone. 

The  sea-coasts  of  Mexico  are  low,  damp,  and  un-  Phy*ic*i 
wholesome,  exhibiting,  however,  that  luxuriant  vegela-  features, 
tion  which  always  accompanies  moisture  in  Tropical  re- 
gions. Its  Eastern  shore  is  shoaly,  in  consequence  of 
the  sand  accumulated  by  the  currents  from  the  East, 
which  set  violently  against  it  under  the  influence  of  the 
trade-winds  prevailing  in  the  Atlantic.  Its  Western 
shore  is  bolder,  possessing  many  excellent  harbours, 
and  among  them  Acapulco,  considered  by  Ward  the 
best  in  the  World.  The  low,  moist  tract,  the  Tierra  cati~  Tima  csli- 
ente,  or  Hot  country,  a s it  is  called  by  the  natives,  ex-  eo,t 
tends  along  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  Eastern  and  West- 
ern shores  with  the  same  uniform  features  of  heal,  un- 
healthiness, and  fertility,  in  a degree  equalling  aud  often 
exceeding  that  in  which  they  are  elsewhere  exhibited 
under  similar  circumstances.  Stretching  every  where 
along  the  coast  to  the  depth  of  several  miles  inland,  the 
Tierra  calienU  in  some  places  expands  into  wide  tracts 
which  occupy  two-fifths  of  the  Tropical  region  of  Mexico, 
and  a still  greater  proportion  in  the  more  Northerly 
parts.  To  this  region  belong  the  district  of  Vera  Cruz, 
that  of  Yucatan,  a great  portion  of  Oaxaca,  New  San- 
tander, Texas,  New  Kingdom  of  Leon,  Cohahuila,  Bol- 
son  de  Mapimi,  a great  port  of  California,  of  Sonora,  of 
Cinaloa,  of  New  Galicia,  of  Valladolid,  of  Mexico,  and 
of  La  Puebla.  The  mean  height  of  the  thermometer  is 
76°  of  Fahrenheit,  an  elevation  of  temperature  which, 
acting  on  ail  atmosphere  moist  and  loaded  with  exhala- 
tions from  decomposed  organic  bodies,  produces  cholera 
and  yellow  fever,  or  black  vomit,  (vamito  prieto,)  as  it  is 
styled  by  the  natives,  diseases  which  during  the  summer 
months  spread  frightful  devastations,  especially  among 
strangers. 

From  the  limits  of  this  region  so  genial  to  vegeta-  Tims  ten*, 
tion  ami  many  forms  of  animal  life,  but  so  fatal  to  the  P1**1*, 
human  constitution,  rises  the  Tierra  lemplada,  or  Tem- 
perate country,  which,  with  varions  degrees  of  accli- 
vity and  temperature,  extends  up  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  traveller,  in  ascending  through  this  region, 
finds  the  mean  height  of  the  thermometer  fall  from  76° 
to  64°  of  Fahrenheit,  its  average  on  the  Table  Land.  It 
is  described  by  Von  Humboldt  as  possessing  a de- 
lightful temperature,  never  varying  more  than  a few 
degrees.  But  even  Physical  advantages  are  not  to  be 
had  on  this  Globe  without  alloy ; the  elevation  of  the 
Tierra  templada  is  that  at  which  the  clouds  usually  rest, 
and  hence  its  most  favoured  spots  are  often  enveloped  in 
fog.  The  ascent  from  the  Tierra  caliente  to  the  Table 
Land  constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory, is  more  gradual  on  the  Western  than  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  Continent,  where  in  the  course  of  a day  the 
traveller  may  mount  from  the  low  lands  of  Vera  Cruz, 
exhibiting  in  the  most  striking  form  all  the  fcntures  of  n 
burning  Tropical  climate,  to  the  region  of  snows,  which 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  cover  the  Coffre  de 
Pcrote.  As  he  rises  he  sees  with  admiration  the  regular 
s « 
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MEXICO,  succession  in  which  the  vegetable  tribes  range  themselves 
according  as  the  altered  temperature  produces  a state  of 
atmosphere  favourable  to  the  developement  of  their  struc- 
ture ; and  in  his  progress  he  is  struck  with  the  change  in 
the  aspect  of  the  country,  the  character  of  the  vegetation, 
the  appearance  of  animals,  the  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  modes  of  culture  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
In  proportion  to  the  height  of  his  ascent.  Nature  ap- 
pears to  act  with  diminished  energy,  the  vegetable  tribes 
gradually  suffer  a diminution  of  their  luxuriant  beauty, 
their  stalks  and  branches  become  less  succulent,  their 
flowers  are  smaller,  less  expanded,  and  display  fainter 
colours.  The  appearance  of  the  Mexican  oak  cheers 
him  by  affording  an  unerring  assurance  that  he  has 
now  entered  a region  where  the  ravages  of  tile  yellow 
fever  need  no  longer  be  dreaded.  Presently  enveloped 
in  fogs,  he  finds  that  he  has  rcuched  that  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  mountains  at  which  the  soil  is  continually 
refreshed  by  the  moisture  deposited  from  clouds  borne 
against  it  under  the  influence  of  the  great  atmospheric 
current  sweeping  over  the  Atlantic.  Pines  then  succeed 
to  the  forests  of  oaks  which  he  has  hitherto  traversed, 
and  continue  with  diminishing  luxuriance  to  clothe  the 
ground  until  the  intense  cold  precludes  the  vegetation 
even  of  that  hardy  Umber. 

Such  is  the  contrast  observable  by  a traveller  choosing 
to  continue  his  ascent  above  the  level  of  the  great  Table 
Land  over  which  by  far  the  most  considerable  portion 
of  the  Mexican  populaUon  is  spread.  This  vast  extent 
lima  fria.  of  elevated  country,  denominated  by  the  natives  Ticrra 
fria , or  Cold  region,  lies  on  the  expanded  summits  of 
the  Andes,  which,  having  passed  along  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  in  a low  and  single  range,  diverge,  as  they  enter 
North  America,  into  two  chains.  These,  as  they  pro- 
ceed Northward,  separate  still  further  to  the  East  and 
West,  thus  constituting  the  lateral  watls,  os  it  were,  of 
the  vast  platform  which,  at  an  elevaUon  generally  of 
from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  territory  of  Mexico. 
This  Table  Land  consists  of  vast  plains  separated  by 
low  ridges  of  hills,  and  impressing  the  spectator  with 
the  idea  that  at  some  remote  period  they  were  the 
basins  of  lakes  dried  up  by  the  desiocating  process 
which,  even  at  present,  is  taking  place  throughout  this 
elevated  region.  In  various  parts,  especially  in  tile 
narrow  tract  to  the  Eastward  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  are 
scattered  insulated  peaks  of  a great  height,  and  gene- 
rally rendered  more  striking  by  being  the  vomitories  (if 
Volcanoes,  so  hold  an  expression  may  be  used)  of  extinct  or  active 
volcanoes.  The  elevation  of  the  highest  summits  are : 


Popocatepetl 17,550  feet, 

Orizaba 17,208 

Sierra  Nevada  de  Mexico.  . 15,553 

Nevado  de  Toluca 15,018 

Coffee  de  Perotc 13,289 


The  first  four  attain  the  limit  of  perpetual  conge- 
lation. 

Of  the  volcanic  mountains,  PopocatepU,  Orizaba,  and 
Colima  still  continue  to  send  forth  flames  ; and  it  may  be 
added,  that  Tuxtla,  near  Vera  Cruz,  and  Jorullo,  in  the 
Intendancy  or  District  of  Valladolid,  attaining  elevations 
much  inferior  to  those  above  stated,  arc  still  active  volca- 
JocuQo  nocs.  The  origin  of  Jorullo  proves  that  the  active  encr- 
formed  in  gies  of  Nature  are  not  confined  to  the  animal  and  vege- 
* 'Hingis  table  kingdoms,  but  conUnue  to  affect  the  Globe  itself. 

In  1759  the  spot  on  which  this  volcano  now  stands  was 
a sugar  plantation,  situated  on  a gentle  eminence ; in 


the  course  of  one  night  a subterranean  explosion  threw  MEXICO, 
up  the  peak  to  its  present  height  of  1 500  feet,  and  sur- 
rounded  it  with  thousands  of  small  cones,  which  still  Popocste- 
continue  to  smoke.  Popocatepetl,  the  highest  moun-  re- 
tain in  North  America,  except  Mount  St.  Elias,  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards;  for  Cortes, 
when  inarching  to  besiege  Mexico,  despatched  Ordaz, 
one  of  his  officers,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  smoke 
incessantly  issuing  from  it;  but  that  emissary  returned 
without  success,  lieing  deterred  by  the  deep  snows  and 
the  frightful  explosions  which  every  moment  assailed 
his  ears.  Montano  subsequently  descended  the  crater 
by  the  aid  of  a rope,  and  carried  from  it  some  sulphur, 
aiul  the  place  has  subsequently  been  often  visited  by 
smugglers  searching  for  that  mineral.  Still  more 
dauntless  was  the  exploit  of  a Dominican  Friar,  Bias  de 
Inena,  who,  in  a basket  suspended  by  a chain  810  feet 
long,  descended  the  crater  of  a volcano,  which  near  the 
Lake  N icaragua  bears  the  name  of  the  Cerro  de  Massayo,  Ono  d» 
and,  provided  with  a long  ladle  of  iron,  attempted  to  M«»yo. 
scoop  up  the  liquid  lava,  imagining  that  it  consisted  of 
melted  gold.  He  did  not  succeed  in  gratifying  the  avri 
tacra  fame*,  and  his  rashness  had  no  other  consequence 
than  the  loss  of  the  ladle,  which  was  melted  by  the  vio- 
lent heat. 

The  six  lofty  mountains  of  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl, 

Sierra  Nevada  de  Mexico,  Nevado  de  Toluca,  the 
Coffee  de  Perote,  and  Colima,  are  ranged  nearly  along 
the  19th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  summits  of  the 
first  four  enter  the  limit  of  congelation,  varying  here 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  from  12,000  to 
14,600  feet ; the  two  others  are  covered  with  snow 
through  the  winter  months.  There  are  no  other  emi- 
nences in  the  Mexican  territory  which  ascend  to  the  limit 
of  perpetual  congelation.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Tenure 
Table  Land  does  not  exceed  64°  of  Fahrenheit.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mexico  sometimes,  though  rarely,  T,W* 
the  thermometer  has  fallen  nearly  to  the  freezing  point; 
but  in  general  the  winters  are  as  mild  as  those  of  Naples 
or  Lisbon,  the  mean  heat  of  mid-day  being  about  57°  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  There  are,  based  on  this 
great  platform,  some  other  Table  Lands  which  rise  still 
higher ; and  when  their  elevation  exceeds  8000  feet,  the 
climate  becomes  cold  and  inclement  even  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  a native  of  the  North  of  Europe.  Such  are  the 
plains  of  Tolina  and  Guchila,  where  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer seldom  indicates  a higher  temperature  than 
46°.  In  the  Ticrra  fria , or  Great  Table  Land,  although 
the  average  temperature  equals  that  of  France,  yet  the 
vegetation  is  fur  less  vigorous  than  in  the  parts  of  Europe 
enjoying  a corresponding  degree  of  mean  heat,  and  the 
plants  transferred  from  them  do  not  thrive  so  well  os 
in  their  native  soil.  The  winters  indeed,  even  at  the 
height  of  8000  feet,  are  not  severe,  but  still  during 
the  summer  the  sun  docs  not  warm  the  rarefied  air  to 
cause  flowers  to  blow,  or  fruits  to  arrive  at  maturity. 

This  equable  temperature  and  absence  of  a considerable 
degree  of  heat  at  any  period  of  the  year,  is  the  cause  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  country  throughout  the 
Table  Land ; and  hence  it  is,  that  many  departments  of 
cultivation  are  less  successful  there  than  in  the  plains  to 
the  North  of  the  Tropic,  under  the  influence  of  a tempera- 
ture in  the  mean  inferior.  A cloudless  sky,  an  atmo- 
sphere of  admirable  purity,  clearness,  and  salubrity, 
scanty  and  tardy  vegetation,  and  a soil  bare  of  trees, 
deficient  in  moisture,  and  impregnated  with  carbonate 
of  soda  and  other  salts,  characterise  the  greater  part  of 
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MEXICO,  the  Table  Land.  Wherever  there  is  water  there  is  fcr- 
v— ms  tility;  but  the  rivers  ore  few,  and  the  sun  generally 
rather  parches  the  soil  than  calls  its  productive  powers 
into  action.  The  Table  Land  extends  from  the  16th  to  the 
40lh  degree  of  North  latitude  with  so  little  interruption, 
tliat  wheeled  carriages  proceed  from  the  City  of  Mexico 
to  Santa  Ffe,  a distance  of  1500  Geographical  miles ; and 
in  no  place  does  the  level  of  the  road  descend  below  the 
height  of  5500  feet.  In  proceeding  Northward  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  is  fouud  to  fall  with  a gentle 
inclination,  until  it  sinks  towards  the  North-East  into 
those  plains  through  which  flow  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
the  great  tributary  streams  that,  from  the  West,  tall  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Western  rampart 
of  the  Table  Land,  on  the  coutrary,  rises  until  it  assumes 
the  character  of  abdd  range,  which  beyond  the  Mexican 
frontier  receives  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
is  continued  Northward  until  it  ultimately  becomes  lost 
to  the  view  of  Civilized  Man  among  the  snows  of  Arctic 
America.  The  lakes  of  the  Mexican  territory  are  generally 
found  in  the  Tierra  fria . According  to  Humboldt,  they 
are  continually  diminishing,  and  were  formerly  far  more 
numerous  and  extensive  ; as,  in  his  opinion,  the  spacious 
valleys,  constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  surface,  were 
originally  the  basins  of  lakes  dried  up  by  the  aridity 
which  is  continually  increasing.  He  enumerates  the 
great  lake  of  Chapala,  in  Guadalaxara,  estimating  its 
extent  at  1620  square  Geographical  miles,  the  five  lakes 
of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  the  lake  of  Patzcuaro  in  the 
district  of  Valladolid,  the  lakes  of  Mextitlan  and  Parras 
Riven.  in  Durarigo.  The  only  important  river  running  through 
the  Table  Land  is  the  navigable  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago, 
which,  rising  near  the  City  of  Mexico,  falls  into  the  Pacific 
at  San  Dias;  but,  in  general,  the  great  natural  disad- 
vantage of  this  region  is  the  want  of  water ; little  rain 
falls ; the  evaporation  is  rapid  in  consequence  of  the 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere,  resulting  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface ; the  evil  is  still  further  increased  by 
the  scarcity  of  trees,  and  the  injudicious  labours  of  the 
Spaniards  have  been  more  often  directed  to  drain  than  to 
irrigate  the  soil.  In  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  for  instance, 
they  have  formed  canals  to  lower  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  lakes,  and  they  have  cut  down  the  forests  without 
making  any  provision  for  replacing  them.  In  consequence 
of  this  want  of  judgment  or  foresight,  a great  proportion 
of  this  valley,  once  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fertility, 
has  become  a barren  expanse,  incrusted,  like  the  Steppes 
of  Central  Asia  or  the  African  deserts,  with  various 
kinds  of  salts.  The  less  important  rivers  of  the  Table 
Land  are  the  Rio  Tula,  or  river  of  Montezuma,  which 
drains  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  the  Rio  Yopez,  Rio 
Bolsaa,  Rio  Grande  dc  Barispe.  The  Rio  del  Norte,  by 
far  the  greatest  river  within  the  Mexican  territory',  rises 
in  the  Sierra  Verde,  under  the  40th  degree  of  latitude, 
and  after  a course  of  1536  Geographical  miles  through 
the  low  country  to  the  North-East  of  the  Table  Land,  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  next  in  importance  is  the 
Red  river  of  Texas ; which,  at  some  distance  further 
North,  runs  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  a course  of 
750  Geographical  mile*.  The  Redriver  of  Natchitoches, 
which  for  a considerable  distance  forms  the  boundary 
line  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  is  navi- 

Bible  for  near  a thousand  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
razos  and  Guadalupe  are  large  rivers,  and  navigable 
for  a considerable  distance.  Inferior  to  these,  hut  still 
considerable  streams,  arc  the  Nueces,  Trinidad,  and 
San  Antonio,  all  watering  the  district  of  Texas,  and 


facilitating  communication  through  it.  The  Rio  del  MEXICO. 
Ascension,  the  Rio  Gilo,  and  the  Rio  Colorado  of  Cali- 
fomia,  holding  a long  course  through  the  unexplored 
regions  to  the  North-West,  may  be  considered  as  closing 
the  list  of  Mexican  rivers. 

A territory  stretchiug  through  27  degrees  of  latitude,  Varieties  of 
and  containing  within  its  limits  parched  and  bare  Deserts,  climate, 
swamps  which,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  arc  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  a vertical  sun,  and  mountains  of  such  a height 
as  to  enter  within  the  limits  of  perpetual  congelation, 
must  present  every  possible  variety  of  climate.  On  the 
Eastern  and  Western  coasts  the  climate  is  excessively 
hot.  loaded  generally  with  moisture,  acting  with  a 
frightful  fatality  on  the  constitution  of  strangers,  and 
insalubrious  even  for  the  natives.  This  state  of  atmo- 
sphere is  diversified  on  the  Eastern  side  by  the  Nortn, 
or  tempestuous  winds,  which,  from  October  to  April, 
lower  the  temperature  by  conveying  the  cold  air  from 
Canada.  Labrador,  and  other  frozen  tracts  of  the  Conti- 
nent. These  winds  blow  with  such  violence,  os  to 
cause  imminent  danger  to  navigators  who  may  be  ex- 
posed to  their  effects,  especially  as  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Eastern  coast  there  is  no  harbour  capable 
of  affording  protection  to  large  vessels.  The  Western 
coast  is  visited  during  the  summer  months  by  violent 
hurricanes  from  the  South-West,  bringing  with  them 
heavy  rains.  During  the  winter  season  the  air  of  that 
coast  is  clear  and  dry,  but  agitated  by  furious  storms, 
known  by  the  name  of  Papagayos,  and  blowing  from 
the  North-East  The  air  on  tlie  tracts  which  ascend 
from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Table  Land  is  mild,  healthful, 
and  subject  to  little  variation  of  temperature.  As  the 
clouds  are  generally  suspended  at  an  elevution  through 
which  this  region  passes,  fogs  prevail,  and  a gentle 
moisture  produces  delightful  freshness  of  vegetation. 

The  air  throughout  the  Table  Land  itself  is  healthful, 
pure,  piercing,  and  dry:  the  heat  is  oppressive  in  all 
cases  of  immediate  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun; 
but  when  that  influence  is  withdrawn,  it  is  succeeded 
by  a considerable  degree  of  cold,  resulting  from  the  great 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  vegetable  productions  applicable  to  the  purposes  Vegetable 
of'  Man,  are  the  banana,  {Musa  Paradinaca ,)  which  production*, 
affords,  on  a given  surface,  a greater  proportion  of 
food  congenial  to  the  human  constitution  than  any 
other  esculent.  The  quantity  of  nourishment  supplied 
by  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  banana,  is  to  that.  Banana, 
drawn  from  the  same  extent  when  under  wheat,  as  133 
to  1 ; and  we  find  the  relative  productiveness  os  44  to 
1 when  wc  compare  it  with  the  potato.  Its  nutritious 
qualities  lie  in  a starch  combined  with  a small  quantity 
of  vegetable  gluten.  Although  the  fruit  of  a tree,  it  is 
not  exposed  to  the  disadvantage  attending  the  olive  and 
other  trees  affording  food  ; an  enemy  cannot  destroy 
the  resources  of  the  people  through  several  years  by 
cutting  down  their  plantations  of  bananas  ; for  suckers 
committed  to  the  earth  arrive  in  a few  months  at  such 
maturity  a*  to  produce  a crop : 450,000  square  miles 
within  the  Mexican  territory  are  applicable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  this  invaluable  tree.  Next  in  importance  is 
maize,  which  possesses  such  versatility  of  organization,  Mai*e. 
that  it  may  be  cultivated  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
territory,  on  the  coasts,  on  the  slope  of  the  Cordilleras, 
and  on  the  Table  Land.  So  vigorous  is  its  vegetation, 
that  in  the  most  favourable  situations  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  nine  feet ; and  such  its  fecundity,  that  it  often 
produces  eight  hundred  fold.  All  lands  suitable  to  the 
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MEXICO,  cultivation  of  the  banana  produce  likewise  the  manioc, 
v— ✓ or  y woo,  the  root  of  which,  grated  and  drained  carefully 
Manioc.  of  its  poisonous  juke,  becomes  the  cassava,  or  flour,  ex- 
tensively used  as  an  article  of  diet  either  without  further 
Potato.  preparation  or  formed  into  bread.  The  potato  ( Solatium 
tuberosum)  and  the  sweet  potato  (or  Convolvulus  batatas.) 
Yam.  are  much  cultivated  on  the  Table  Land,  and  the  yam 

Cacao.  ( Dioacorea  ala  la ) on  the  coast.  The  cacao,  (Cacao 

theobroma .)  called  by  the  Mexicans  cacahuail,  a name 
softened  down  into  the  word  chocolate , so  fsmiliar  to  our 
ears,  was  first  made  known  to  Europe  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  found  it  in  general  use  throughout  the  dominions 
of  Montezuma.  It  is  now'  little  cultivated  in  the  Mexi- 
can territory,  and  the  great  consumption  is  supplied  by 
importation  from  South  America.  All  the  cercalia  of 
Europe,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barky,  are  cultivated  with 
great  success  on  the  Table  Land.  Sugar  might  be  pro- 
duced in  quantities  abundantly  adequate  to  the  supply 
of  the  demands  of  the  whole  Commercial  Work!.  From 
Magee)'.  the  maguey  (Agave  Americana ) is  obtained  pulque , the 
favourite  beverage  of  the  indigenous  Mexicans.  The 
maguey  flourishes  in  the  driest  soil  of  the  Table  Land, 
where  it  rises  usually  to  the  height  of  five  feet ; usually 
when  eight  years  old  it  gives  symptoms  of  sending  up 
the  great  central  stalk  destined  by  Nature  to  bear  the 
blossom.  This  moment  is  anxiously  watched  by  the 
cultivator,  who  cuts  away  the  central  leaves,  and  fhus 
forms  a sort  of  basin  for  the  reception  of  the  sap,  which 
flows  from  the  surface  of  the  cut  shoots  and  foliage  in 
such  abundance,  that  from  200  to  350  cubic  inches  of 
the  fluid  arc  poured  out  every  day  for  four  or  five 
Pulque.  months.  This  juice  is  sweet  with  a slight  and  agree- 
able tartness,  and  by  & simple  and  easy  process  is  con- 
verted into  a fermented  drink  resembling  cider.  This 
beverage,  properly  called  pulquet  has  an  odour  ex- 
tremely fetid  and  disagreeable  to  strangers ; but  when 
habit  reconciles  the  senses  to  this  peculiarity,  all  relish 
it,  and  attribute  to  it  nutritious  and  stomachic  qualities 
in  the  highest  degree.  Like  other  fermented  liquors  it, 
by  distillation,  gives  an  ardent  spirit.  Its  use  is  so 
general  that  the  yearly  duty  levied  on  the  quantity  in* 
troduced  into  the  cities  of  Mexico,  Toluca,  and  Puebla 
amounted,  at  the  time  of  M.  Humboldt's  visit,  to  above 
£ 170,000.  Both  the  cultivation  and  use  pf  maguey 
is  confined  principally  to  the  Indians,  some  of  which 
race,  though  living  like  indigent  peasants,  possess  con- 
siderable wealth  in  their  plantations.  Among  such  in- 
stances, Humboldt  mentions  that  of  an  old  woman,  who 
left  to  her  children  maguey  plants  to  the  value  of  above 
j?12,000.  Notwithstanding  the  amazing  quantity  of  sap 
given  out  by  this  plant,  it  thrives  in  the  driest  soils,  and 
even  on  rocks,  and  hears  uninjured  the  greatest  droughts, 
as  well  os  the  hail-storms  and  severe  frosts  often  occur- 
ring on  the  Table  Land  of  Mexico.  After  the  sap  has 
been  drawn  from  the  plant,  it  withers,  but  the  root 
sends  up  a great  number  of  shoots,  each  of  which,  if 
allowed  room  to  expand,  is  fit  for  the  process  by  which 
the  sap  is  drawn  off  in  a space  of  time  varying  from  five 
to  eight  years,  according  as  the  soil  may  be  more  or  less 
favourable  for  this  sort  of  crop.  The  leaves  of  the  maguey 
are  manufactured  into  paper  of  various  thickness,  from 
that  of  the  finest  Chinese  to  that  of  pasteboard : the  fibres 
,.  also  arc  worked  up  into  excellent  cordage.  The  nopal,  or 
Cochineal  Cacfu»,  had  been  cultivated  for  feeding  the  cochineal  insect 
during  several  centuries  previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest. 
The  management  of  this  insect,  the  exuvis  of  which  give 
the  most  admired  of  dyes,  requires  unwearied  attention  and 


industry : ia  three  years  after  it  is  planted  the  nopal  arrives  MEXICO, 
at  maturity,  and  is  then  stocked  with  Uie  female  insect  v— 
at  the  moment  it  is  about  to  lay  its  eggs ; and  such  is 
the  care  required  for  a successful  result,  that  every  plaat 
must  be  carefully  kept  clean  with  a brush,  usually  made 
of  the  tail  of  a deer  or  squirrel.  According  to  Hum- 
boldt, the  fruit  and  some  other  parts  of  the  cadus  afford 
a scarlet  dye,  and  the  virtues  of  the  cochineal  result 
merely  from  receiving  those  juices  without  the  process 
of  assimilation.  At  the  proper  season  the  insects 
are  collected  in  wooden  vessels,  and  killed,  either  by 
immersion  in  boiling  water,  by  exposure  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  or  by  the  application  of  a due  degree  of  heat  in 
a close  stove.  The  valuable  drug  jalap  is  still  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  ami  perfection  about  the  town 
of  Xalapa,  from  which  it  originally  derived  its  name. 

The  oak,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  is  the  principal 
timber  of  the  temperate  region ; at  a greater  elevation  it 
is  replaced  by  various  species  of  pines,  which  exteud  to 
the  limit  of  perpetual  congelation.  The  low  maritime 
tract  produces  cypress,  of  which  some  have  attained  an 
enormous  size  ; in  the  district  of  Oaxaca  a tree  of  that 
species  is  1 1 2 feet  in  girth. 

The  indigenous  Zoology,  as  is  usually  the  case  Animals, 
throughout  America,  is  not  rich.  The  principal  wild  Tapir, 
animals  are  the  anto,  or  tapir,  a pachydermatous  and 
amphibious  quadruped,  about  the  size  of  a mule  or  u 
small  horse.  Its  figure  aud  nature,  which  seem  to  hold 
an  intermediate  place  between  those  of  the  rhinoceros 
and  hippopotamus,  have  been  so  often  described  by 
Naturalists,  that  any  further  notice  of  it  must  be  here 
unnecessary,  except  to  mention  that  it  is  found  in  the 
hottest  and  moistest  situations  of  the  South  of  the  Mexi- 
can territory.  The  bison  (Dos  Americanus ) and  the  Bison, 
musk  ox  (Bos  moschatus)  exist  in  vast  numbers  in  the 
Deserts  extending  along  the  Northern  frontier.  The 
vena  dot,  which  arc  to  be  found  throughout  New  Call-  Vemulos. 
forma  in  herds  of  fifty  or  sixty  individuals,  are  animals 
of  the  elk  species,  and  grow  to  the  size  of  a small  horse, 
whilst  their  appearance  is  rendered  more  striking  by 
their  huge  antlers,  usually  five,  and  in  some  instances,  it 
is  said,  nine  feel  long  ; their  colour  is  a uniform  brown. 

The  speed  of  this  quadruped  is  such  that  no  horse  under 
ordinary  circumstances  can  overtake  it,  and  the  hunter 
is  obliged  to  watch  the  moment  when,  having  slaked  its 
thirst,  which  it  does  at  very  distant  intervals,  it  becomes 
languid,  and  remits  its  fleetness,  so  an  to  allow  the  pur- 
suer to  throw  the  lasso , or  noose,  over  its  horns.  The 
Indians,  who  pursue  it  on  foot,  contrive  to  decoy  it  by 
stratagem  within  reach  of  their  arrows.  The  hunter  in 
this  case  provides  himself  with  the  skin,  taken  carefully 
off  the  neck  of  u venadot  and  retaining  the  head  and 
horns  ; he  thrusts  his  head  into  this  skin,  and  concealing 
his  body  in  some  thicket,  imitates  the  movements  of  the 
animal  when  feeding,  until  some  venado  comes  to  join 
its  supposed  companion,  and  is  enticed  within  reach  of 
the  arrow.  The  rapacious  animals  differ  little  from  those 
of  the  rest  of  North  America : the  principal  are  the  bear, 
tile  couguar,  the  wolf,  fox,  and  several  indigenous 
varieties  of  the  canine  tribe.  Those  who  wish  for  more 
detailed  information  may  consult  Hernandez  and  Clavi- 
gero,  whose  accounts  of  the  animals  of  Mexico  are  minute 
and  full,  hut  coarse  and  inaccurate.  A scientific  Treatise 
on  the  Zoology  of  this  Country  is  still  a desideratum. 

The  population  is  at  present  estimated  by  Ward  at  PojmLttiof. . 
6,000,000 ; and  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  territory, 
tlic  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
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MEXICO,  a considerable  degree  of  civilisation,  and  the  necessary 
•w. v— ^ imperfection  of  u ceusus  executed  by  an  imbecile  Govern- 
ment among  a people  suspicious  and  fond  of  seclusion, 
the  conjectured  amount  is  probably  below  the  actual. 
Humboldt  states  the  number  at  6,500,000  in  1803,  and 
calculates  from  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  births  that 
the  population  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
double  in  nineteen  years.  The  desperate  Civil  war  which 
for  so  long  a period  raged  through  the  Country  must 
hare  gTeatly  checked  this  rate  of  increase,  as  well  by 
the  direct  destruction  of  human  life  as  by  the  diminution 
of  the  means  of  tbe  people,  in  consequence  of  the  shock 
to  all  departments  of  national  industry.  Ward  states 
tbe  number  of  those  who  perished  by  the  sword  in  this 
sanguinary  and  protracted  straggle  at  the  enormous 
amount  of  300,000  men ; and  informs  us,  that  many 
districts,  formerly  exhibiting  a high  degree  of  cultivation, 
retain  no  marks  of  having  been  the  scene  of  human  in- 
dustry except  Uie  ruins  which  disfigure  them. 

Disease*.  Epidemics  and  famine  at  irregular  intervals  so  re- 
tard the  rate  of  increase,  that  Humboldt  considers  the 
period  of  doubling  should  be  stated  rather  at  thirty-six 
years  than  at  nineteen,  the  uumber  deduced  from  ob- 
Stnaii-pox.  servations  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  small- 
pox rages  every  eighteen  or  twenty  years  with  dreadful 
mortality  : in  1779  it  cut  off  9000  persons  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  and  throughout  the  whole  territory  extended 
its  ravages  in  a corresponding  degree  of  destructiveness. 
Tile  disease  is  particularly  destructive  to  the  Indians, 
whose  constitutions  are  remarkably  disinclined  from  tbe 
determination  of  humours  to  the  surface,  and  conse- 
quently singularly  exempt  from  cutaneous  affections: 
hence  the  virulence  of  the  disorder,  instead  of  finding  an 
outlet  by  eruption  on  the  skin,  is  thrown  with  fatal 
Vaccina-  effect  upon  the  vital  parts.  Vaccination,  introduced 
turn.  in  1804  by  tbe  benevolent  exertions  of  Don  Thomas 
Murphy,  has  had  great  influence  in  mitigating  this 
scourge.  In  the  course  of  the  exertions  made  for  ex- 
tending the  practice  of  it  among  tbe  Indians  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  knowledge  of  its  effects  as  a pre- 
servative had  long  existed  araoug  them;  they  were 
aware  that  such  as  had  accidentally  become  affected  by 
the  vaccine  virus  from  contact  with  cows  suffering  from 
the  eruption,  need  have  no  apprehensions  of  attack  from 
small-pox,  but  they  had  not  possessed  sufficient  sagacity 
to  place  the  constitution  artificially  under  its  influence. 
Matlaiaho*  The  maUazahuatl,  an  epidemic  peculiar  to  the  Indian 
atL  race,  prevails  generally  at  the  remote  intervals  of  about  a 

century.  It  resembles  in  many  respects  the  yellow 
fever,  but  docs  not  attack  the  white  population,  exclu- 
sively the  subjects  of  that  disease;  and  differs  from  it, 
not  only  in  the  choice  of  its  victims,  but  in  the  region 
through  which  it  rages,  spreading  death  over  the  driest, 
coldest,  and  most  elevated  tracts.  Torquemndo  con- 
jectures that  2,000,000  Indians  perished  in  1576,  when 
this  epidemic  raged  : so  extravagant  an  estimate  de- 
serves notice  merely  as  a proof  of  the  impression  which 
ito  dreadful  ravages  made  on  tbe  mind  of  an  observer. 
Yellow  Tlie  yellow  fever,  though  so  deadly  in  its  attacks  being 

o'er-  confined  to  the  most  thinly  peopled  districts,  has  no 

material  influence  in  checking  the  population,  us  the 
number  of  deaths  which  it  causes  annually  does  not 
Famines,  exceed  3000.  Far  more  devastating  is  the  effect  of 
famines,  which  sometimes  takes  place  to  a dreadful  ex- 
tent, in  consequence  of  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  imperfect  acquaintance  with  agriculture,  and  the 
P*culiar  nature  of  maize,  their  staple  article  of  food. 


This  grain,  though  generally  so  productive,  is  more  MEXICO, 
liable  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator  than  per-  v— 
haps  any  other  crop.  A season  unusually  dry  will 
diminish  the  produce  to  a degree  ruinous  to  an  impro- 
vident people,  not  much  accustomed  to  cultivate  other 
alimentary  vegetables,  which  might  enable  them  to  eke 
out  a scanty  crop.  But  far  more  disastrous  are  the 
effects  of  frost,  which  sometimes  in  a single  night  will 
destroy  the  maize  through  a great  extent  of  country.  In 
consequence  of  a disaster  of  this  kind  in  1784,  300,000 
people  were  computed  to  have  perished  of  famine. 

The  population  of  the  Mexican  territory  consists  Different 
of  several  varieties,  resulting  from  tlie  assemblage  in  raoes- 
the  same  country  of  three  races  totally  distinct — the 
European,  the  Indian,  and  the  Negro.  These  varieties 
are  seven : 1.  natives  of  Spain,  who  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  GacAupiru ; 2.  Spanish  Creoles,  or 
White  people,  natives  of  Mexico,  but  of  pure  European 
descent ; 3.  Mestizoes,  or  tbe  offspring  of  the  white  and 
Indian  races ; 4.  Mulatto**  sprung  from  the  white 
and  negro  race;  5.  Zamboet,  the  offspring  of  union 
between  Indians  and  Negroes ; 6.  Indians,  the  indi- 
genous copper-coloured  race  ; 7.  Negroes.  Of  these 
the  most  numerous  are  the  Indians,  constituting  two- 
fifihs  of  the  whole  population : in  the  Intendancy  of 
Oaxaca  they  amount  to  eighty-eight  in  the  hundred. 

They  are  principally  found  on  the  Table  Land,  especially 
to  the  South,  for  they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  die 
Northern  Provinces,  which  are  chiefly  peopled  by  the 
White  race.  The  Negroes,  Mulattos* , and  Zamboes 
occupy  the  sea-shocc.  Tlie  Mestizoes,  spread  over  the 
whole  territory,  are  next  in  number  to  the  Indians,  and 
constitute  seven-eighths  of  the  mixed  population.  The 
number  of  the  White  race  is  estimated  by  Ward  at 
1,200,000.  As  “ divide  and  govern  ” was  the  maxim 
adopted  by  the  Spanish  Government  in  tlie  management 
of  its  Colonies,  it  used  much  artifice  to  luaintaiu  among 
the  various  races  a mutual  jealousy  and  dislike.  The  Privilege* 
Gachupins,  or  natives  of  Spain,  engrossing  all  depart-  of  the 
me nts  of  Government,  regarded  the  Creoles  with  hatred  White* 
and  contempt  no  virulent  and  inveterate,  that  even  feel- 
ings of  affection  were  disregarded  under  tbe  influence  of 
the  insane  pride  of  imaginary  superiority  ; so  that  a 
European  father  would  consider  his  son.  born  of  a C reole 
mother,  inferior  to  his  clerk,  in  case  he  happened  to  be  a 
native  of  Spain.  The  stranger  took  rank  before  the  son 
even  in  his  father’s  house,  and  in  case  there  were  a 
daughter  he  bad  the  offer  of  her  hand  with  a large  share 
of  the  family  property.  “ You  are  a Creole,"  was  the 
bitterest  reproach  a G ar.hu  pin  could  utter ; and  the 
population  towards  which  this  dangerous  contempt  was 
displayed  gave  it  force  by  consenting  toconsider  the  degree 
in  which  an  individual  approached  European  origin  as 
the  test  of  his  rank.  Whiteness  of  the  skin  was  the  gene- 
ral criterion  of  nobility  ; and  resentment  for  any  assump- 
tion of  authority  was  usually  expressed  by  the  question, 

“ Is  h possible  that  you  think  yourself  whiter  than  I T 
The  King  exercised  a whimsical  prerogative  of  conferring 
degrees  of  whiteness ; and  this  was  done  by  a decree  of 
the  local  Government,  which,  in  the  words  “ let  him  be 
white,”  conferred  tbe  envied  distinction.  For  a long 
time  this  policy  was  successful : the  Gachupin  trampled 
on  the  Creole,  who  in  turn  gave  vent  to  his  offended 
pride  by  his  insulting  haughtiness  towards  all  oilier 
castes.  But  when  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Mother 
Country  became  too  great  for  the  endurance  of  a People 
beginning  to  feel  its  strength,  and  roused  to  try  it  by  Uxe 
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MEXICO,  noise  of  Wars  and  Revolutions  throughout  the  Civilized 
World,  the  LYeoles  found  it  necessary  to  fraternize  with 
all  classes  of  the  native  population,  and  anxiously,  though 
preposterously,  put  themselves  forward  as  the  descend- 
ants and  avengers  of  those  who  had  fallen  under  the 
arms  of  Cortes  and  his  companions.  All  the  native 
classes  coalescing  were  bound  by  the  common  influence 
of  dread  and  hatred  of  the  Gachupins ; and  they  have 
used,  and  no  doubt  secured  their  victory,  by  the  Civil 
proscription  of  that  tyrannical  and  infatuated  class. 

Abolition  The  division  of  castes  no  longer  exists  in  the  Mexican 

of  caste*,  territory  ; and  such  might  well  be  the  cuse,  for  those  who 
produced  the  present  order  of  affairs  had  even  shade  of 
colour,  and  rose  from  every  mixture  of  race.  All,  except 
the  Gachupins,  arc  now  equally  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens,  and  equally  eligible  to  the  highest 
offices.  General  Guerrero  (Wan!  informs  us)  laboured 
under  no  disadvantage  in  his  suit  for  the  Presidentship 
in  consequence  of  his  African  descent.  Slavery  has  no 
existence  in  the  Mexican  territory : at  all  times  extremely 
limited,  it  ceased  during  the  Civil  war  in  consequence  of 
the  necessity  of  conciliating  all  classes,  or  the  opportu- 
nities which  the  disturbed  slate  of  society  afforded  slaves 
for  throwing  off  their  chains.  Ward,  our  latest  autho- 
rity, does  not  specify  any  law  formally  declaring  its  non- 
existence. 

IwUiuu-  B)  far  the  most  interesting  race,  both  by  its  charac- 
ter, present  condition,  and  post  fortune,  is  the  Indian. 

Physical  The  indigenous  Mexican,  like  the  Indians  of  Canada, 

character,  or  of  the  United  States,  has  a copper-coloured  skin,  lank 
hair,  scanty  beard,  aquiline  nose,  long  eyes,  with  the 
external  angle  elevated  towards  the  temples,  promi- 
nent cheek  bones,  full  lip«,  a mouth  presenting  an  ex- 
pression of  gentleness,  in  contrast  with  the  gloomy  and 
austere  air  of  the  rest  of  the  countenance.  The  fore- 
head is  lower  and  more  retreating  than  in  any  other 
variety  of  human  race,  the  facial  line  straight,  but 
greatly  inclined,  the  back  part  of  the  skull  rather  pro- 
minent than  sptierical.  As  the  Grecian  Sculptors,  in 
representing  their  Deities,  made  the  facial  line  perpendi- 
cular, or  gave  it  even  an  inclination  external  to  the  per- 
pendicular, because  they  pluccd  beauty  in  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  contour  which  naturally  marked  their  race, 
so  the  human  figure  in  the  old  Mexican  Paintings  is 
exhibited  with  u forehead  retreating,  and  depressed  in 
a degree  greater  than  it  probably  any  where  actually 
exists.  Tall,  and  usually  robust,  the  Indians  are  sin- 
gularly exempt  from  deformity,  they  are  never  afflicted 
with  curved  spine,  rarely  lame,  or  otherwise  disabled  by 
nature,  and  in  those  districts  where  goitre  prevails,  they 
never  suffer  from  it.  An  Indian’s  years  are  not  re- 
gistered on  his  person  by  those  marks  so  mortifying  to 
the  vanity  of  a European.  He  scarcely  ever  becomes 
grey,  even  at  the  most  advanced  age,  and  as  lie  seldom 
can  number  the  years  which  he  has  lived,  erroneous 
opinions  have  generally  prevailed  with  respect  to  live 
briefness  of  life  in  this  race,  of  which  some  individuals 
have  exhibited  remarkable  instances  of  longevity.  Hila- 
rio  Pari,  an  Indian,  lived  a hundred  and  forty-three 
years,  and  ut  the  age  of  a hundred  and  thirty  was  in 
the  habit  of  walking  three  or  four  leagues  every  day. 

Mental  cha-  The  Indians  are  phlegmatic,  melancholy,  silent,  affecting 

ndcr.  mystcriousnesK  and  concealment  even  in  their  ordinary 
actions,  fond  of  retirement,  and  often  preferring  ns  their 
place  of  residence  the  most  sequestered  rales  and  least 
frequented  ridges  of  the  Cordilleras ; not  prone  to 
anger,  but  under  strung  provocation  passing  from  a 


state  of  tranquillity  to  the  most  furious  agitation.  Con-  MEXICO, 
aistently  with  this  cold  and  obstinate  character,  they 
adhere  blindly  and  pertinaciously  to  the  opinions  first 
inculcated  on  their  minds  ; and  as  the  early  missionaries, 
in  consequence  of  their  zeal  and  talents,  aided  by  the 
ready  swords  of  their  victorious  Countrymen,  succeeded 
in  replacing  the  Mexican  superstitions  by  their  own  Reli- 
gious system,  the  indigenous  population  are  rigid  and 
bigoted  Roman  Catholics.  Remarkably  deficient  in 
imagination,  the  Indian  learns  readily,  judges  justly, 
reasons  well,  and  in  comparing  and  discriminating  dis- 
plays a degree  of  acuteness  amounting  to  eubtilty. 

Like  the  Russians  and  some  other  half-civilized  People, 
they  show  much  ingenuity  and  skill  in  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  imitating  with  the  rudest  implements  and 
coarsest  materials  the  objects  before  them.  Any  ori- 
ginality or  invention  which  they  may  possess,  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  tenet  inculcated  by  their  Priests,  that 
deviations  from  the  model  once  established  amount  to 
sacrilege ; but  even  when  educated  under  circum- 
stances favouring  a dev  elopement  of  a taste  for  the 
Fine  Arts,  they  exhibit  rather  perseverance  and  ap- 
titude for  imitation  than  invention.  They  poseess  much 
readiness  in  mechanical  contrivances,  a spedes  of  talent 
quite  congenial  to  the  other  qualities  of  their  minds. 

Their  passionate  fondness  for  flowers  shows  that  they  Their  lore 
are  not  totally  devoid  of  perception  of  the  beautiful,  for  flown. 
Even  their  sanguinary  character  at  the  epoch  of  the 
conquest  possessed  this  gentle  and  refined  trait,  for  a 
garland  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  was  considered 
at  the  Court  of  Montezuma  the  most  honourable  present 
to  an  ambassador.  At  the  great  market  of  Mexico  a 
native  will  not  sell  fruit,  vegetables,  or  pulque,  without 
decorating  his  stall  with  a profusion  of  flowers,  renewed 
carefully  every  day.  The  dealer,  with  his  wares,  is 
seated  in  an  inclosure,  about  a yard  high,  semicircular 
in  shape,  and  formed  of  fresh  herbs,  and  displaying  on 
the  green  ground  tasteful  festoons  and  knots  of  various 
flowers,  which  have  a very  pleasing  effect.  Flowers 
form  also  an  important  article  of  sale  with  them,  and 
they  take  much  pains  in  arranging  them  together  with 
various  fruits  in  an  agreeable  form. 

The  Indios  bravos,  or  restless  Tribes  of  natives,  who  Indios 
rove  over  the  most  Northern  part  of  the  territory,  bravos, 
though  insignificant  in  number,  arc  formidable  to  the 
Mexican  Government  on  account  of  their  ferocity  and 
activity.  Late  accounts  agree  with  Humboldt  in  repre- 
senting them  as  greatly  superior  to  the  same  race  in  the 
more  Southern  part  of  the  territory.  Where  well  treated, 
their  fidelity  may  be  depended  on,  so  that  the  Opotas, 
a Tribe  of  Sonora,  arc  intrusted  with  fire-arms,  and 
incorporated  with  the  militia  of  the  State.  But  those 
Tribes  whose  enmity  lias  been  provoked  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Spaniards,  incessantly  exercise  depredations 
with  all  the  cunning,  perseverance,  and  inhuman  cruelty 
that  mark  the  warfare  of  their  brethren  who  infest  the 
frontiers  of  the  United  States.  Prisoners  have  often 
been  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  this  incessant  war,  and 
generally  conveyed  to  the  Capital,  where  they  were  al- 
lowed to  perish  in  dungeons,  or  conveyed  to  Vera  Crux 
or  Cuba,  situations  producing  inevitable  and  speedy 
death  to  the  Indian,  removed  from  the  elevated  region 
congenial  to  hi*  constitution. 

It  is  considered  by  Humboldt  and  Clavigero  as  an  Origin  of 
unquestionable  fact  that  the  Tribes  which  successively  th*  native 
occupied  Mexico,  proceeded  from  the  region  lying  to  the  Trik>e** 
North  of  the  river  Gila,  the  Tolteques  in  the  Vllth,  the 
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MEXICO.  Chichimeques  and  the  Azteques  in  the  Xlth  century. 
v— The  Toltequcs.  already  possessing  considerable  civiliza- 
tion, introduced  the  culture  of  maize  and  cottou,  con- 
structed rands,  towns,  and  vast  pyramids,  recorded 
events  by  means  of  hieroglyphic  painting,  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  hewing  stone,  os  well  as  with 
many  branches  of  Metallurgy ; and,  if  credit  may  be 
given  to  Humboldt,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  shows 
uo  inclination  to  undervalue  the  attainments  of  indige- 
nous Mexicans,  they  possessed  such  skill  in  Astronomy, 
as  to  establish  a Solar  year  more  perfect  than  that  of 
**  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Strong  features  of  resemblance 
may  be  observed  between  the  Mexicans  and  the  Tribes 
established  about  Nootka  Sound,  os  well  in  their  addic- 
tion to  symbolical  painting,  as  in  their  Language  and  a 
degree  of  civilization  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  North 
American  Tribes.  Hence  these  Northern  Tribes  have 
been  considered  a portion  of  stragglers,  who  separated 
themselves  from  the  main  body  pursuing  its  course  of 
emigration  from  the  North  of  Asia,  and  ultimately 
establishing  itself  on  the  Table  Land  of  Mexico.  The 
researches  of  De  Guignes,  Horn,  Scherer,  and  others 
have  shown  it  probable  that  since  the  Vth  century’  a 
communication  has  been  maintained  between  the  North- 
East  of  Asia  and  the  Western  coast  of  North  America. 
According  to  the  hypothesis  of  Humboldt,  the  Tol- 
teques  and  Azteques  were  emigrants  of  the  race  of 
Huns  ; as  we  are  informed  by  the  Chinese  Annals,  that 
a division  of  that  mighty  people  emigrated  in  a North- 
Eastern  direction,  until  it  was  lost  to  all  further  observa- 
tion in  the  depths  of  the  Siberian  desert.  Malle- Bruit 
considers  them  to  have  been  emigrants  from  the  country 
about  the  Irtish,  who,  superior  in  civilization  to  the  Bar- 
barians of  central  Asia,  but  inferior  in  military  prowess, 
fled  to  the  East,  bearing  with  them  those  attainments 
in  the  Arts,  the  discovery  of  which  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruder  Tribes  of  America  so  startled  the  first  Euro- 
peans who  visited  Mexico.  This,  it  must  lie  allowed,  is 
a specious  hypothesis,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
Bailly,  that  the  North  of  Asia  had  in  the  remotest 
periods  been  the  seat  of  high  civilization.  The  use  of 
the  eereatia  of  the  old  Continent  might  easily  lx?  lost  in 
the  course  of  a tedious  and  painful  emigration  ; as  well 
as  the  art  of  working  iron,  a metal  scarcely  ever  found  in 
a natural  state,  and  very  difficult  to  reduce  from  the  ore. 
Humboldt  mentions,  as  an  objection  to  his  own  hypo- 
thesis that  the  Mexicans  sprung  from  the  Huns,  the  fact 
that  milk  was  not  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  any  part 
of  the  American  Continent ; but  he  ought  rather  to  have 
viewed  this  fact  as  corroborating  than  subverting  his 
hypothesis,  since  that  secretion  is  not  used  as  food 
among  the  people  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Arehitectu-  The  most  remarkable  monuments  which  at  present 
ral  uatMjui-  attest  the  greatness  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  are  the  ruins 
of  various  Py  ramids  of  vast  dimensions.  The  principal  is 
Pvrstmd  of  that  of  Cholula,  a truncated  Pyramid.  175  feet  high,  and 
Chotula.  having  a base  of  such  extent  that  each  of  its  sides  (two 
of  which  lie  exactly  in  the  meridian)  is  1426  feet  long. 
The  material  is  brick,  disposed  in  layers  alternating 
with  clay,  and  like  the  Tower  of  Belus  at  Babylon  and 
the  Temples  of  the  Burmese,  its  sides  are  constructed  in 
terraces,  of  which  there  are  four.  Some  circumstances 
. connected  with  this  monument  ure  striking  instances  of 
the  vicissitudes  which  attend  great  national  memorials : 
its  majesty  has  been  insulted  by  the  Arts  of  another  Age, 
for  a high  road  has  been  cut  through  it,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  a Christian  Church  ou  its  summit,  shows  the 
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triumph  of  another  Faith  over  that  which  dictated  its  MEXICO 
erection.  Of  the  great  Teocalli,  or  Py  ramidal  Temple  of  - 
Mexico,  the  very  mins  have  perished,  though  huge  OfTaocaHi. 
fragments  of  porphyry,  occasionally  discovered  in  ex- 
cavating the  ground  adjacent  to  the  Cathedral  which  has 
replaced  the  principal  edifice  of  Mexican  superstition, 
point  out  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed  ; one 
mass  covered  with  sculptures  measured  23  feet  in 
length,  19  in  breadth,  and  10  in  height.  At  Teoti-  Of  Twti- 
huacan,  situated  a short  distance  to  the  North-East  0f  huaean. 
the  City  of  Mexico,  are  two  Pyramids,  called  by  the  In- 
dians the  House  of  the  Sun  and  the  House  of  the 
Moon.  The  House  of  the  Sun  is  645,  measured  along 
the  base,  with  a height  of  171  feet:  the  House  of  the 
Moon  has  a much  smaller  base,  and  is  but  140  feet 
high.  Two  sides  of  each  deviate  but  50*  from  the  line 
of  the  meridian.  The  internal  mass  consists  of  a mixture 
of  clay  and  pebbles,  and  has  a coating  of  stone,  which  had 
formerly  been  overlaid  with  a plastering  of  lime.  Each, 
when  perfect,  had  exhibited  four  terraces,  access  to 
which,  as  well  as  to  the  summit,  was  given  ^y  stairs. 

About  the  bases  of  these  great  edifices  many  hundreds  of 
smaller  Pyramids,  each  about  SO  feet  high,  arc  arranged 
in  lines  parallel  to  the  bases,  which  coincide  with  the 
meridian  : tradition  represents  them  as  dedicated  to  the 
stars ; but  Humboldt  considers  them  mounds  raised  over 
the  graves  of  eminent  Chiefs.  These  remarkable  monu- 
ments, according  to  Mexican  History,  are  as  old  as  the 
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VUIth  century.  The  Pyramid  of  Papautla  is  inferior  Of  Pxjwut- 
to  these  In  dimensions,  but  far  more  curious,  as  ex-  **■ 
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hibiting  the  considerable  progress  made  by  the  Mexicans 
in  Architecture.  Embosomed  in  a deep  forest  to  the 
North-East  of  Vera  Cruz  it  had  been  concealed  from 
the  Spaniards  by  the  suspicious  veneration  of  the  In- 
dians, until  about  sixty  years  ago  it  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  some  hunters.  It  is  constructed  of  large  pieces 
of  hew  n porphyry,  cemented  with  mortar,  and  sculptured 
in  relief  with  innumerable  figures  of  hieroglyphics, 
principally  of  serpents  and  alligators.  Like  the  other 
monuments  of  the  same  sort  its  sides  are  formed  into 
terraces,  of  which  there  may  be  reckoned  six,  and  the 
vegetation  which  overgrows  the  base,  is  supposed  to 
conceal  a seventh.  The  wall  rising  above  each  ter- 
race contains  a number  of  square  niches,  ranged  at  re- 
gular intervals,  and  in  number  amounting  altogether  to 
378,  being,  as  is  supposed,  intended  to  represent  the 
common  year,  and  the  intercalary  days  at  the  termina- 
tion of  each  cycle.  This  edifice,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  respect  to  its  finish  and  dimensions  to  the 
Pyramid  of  Cestius  at  Home,  is  about  60  feet  high,  and 
has  a base  about  80  feet  broad.  The  other  monuments 
most  worthy  of  attention  are  the  great  circular  stone, 
covered  with  hieroglyph ical  sculptures  denoting  the 
Mexican  calendar,  which  contains  a mass  of  about  a 
thousand  cubic  feet ; and  numerous  stones,  resembling 
the  upper  slab  of  a druidical  altar,  as  well  in  their 
great  size  as  in  being  grooved  with  channels,  which 
conveyed  in  a particular  direction  the  blood  of  the 
human  victim  stretched  at  full  length  on  them,  and 
slaughtered  in  that  posture.  The  colossal  statue  of  the 
Goddess  Teoyanmiqui.  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  is 
still  preserved  at  the  University  of  Mexico. 

Though  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  Mexicans  has  State  of 
been  greatly  checked  by  the  dreadful  struggle  in  which  Lesramg 
they  have  lately  achieved  their  independence,  they  far 
outstripped  the  natives  of  Spain  in  the  career  of  scien- 
tific improvement,  and  os  a natural  consequence,  the 
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more  polished  classes  of  society  entertain  o degree  of 
contempt  for  the  attainments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mother  Country.  Humboldt  expresses  the  gratification 
which  he  felt  at  witnessing  in  Mexico  the  great  love  of 
information  and  xeal  for  improvement  evinevd  by  youth, 
singularly  endowed  with  quickness  in  acquiring  the 
elements  of  Science,  and  perseverance  in  pursuing 
it  to  its  depths.  At  the  University  of  Mexico  ami 
the  School  of  Mineralogy,  oil  branches  of  Mathema- 
tics ore  studied  with  such  ardour  and  sneer**,  that 
Humboldt  remarks,  that  the  difficulty  which  the  long 
war  caused  in  procuring  instruments  of  sufficient 
accuracy,  alone  prevented  him  from  meeting  in  all  parts 
of  the  Country  young  men  capable  of  performing 
the  nicest  observations  and  most  intricate  calculations. 
The  pureness  of  the  atmosphere  and  mildness  of  the 
climate  have  at  all  times  disposed  the  inhabitant*  to 
Astronomy  ; in  later  times,  Velasques  Gama  and  Alzate 
have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  that  Science. 
Velasquez.  Cardenas  y Leon,  who  would  do  honour  to 
any  Agw»or  Country,  was  first  introduced  to  the  true 
path  of  study,  by  accidentally  finding  the  Work*  of 
Newton  and  Bacon  ; and  adding  practical  to  alwtract 
pursuits,  he,  like  Guinand  in  the  present  day,  set  him- 
self to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  instruments  which 
were  within  his  reach,  by  grinding  lenses  and  making 
telescopes  and  quadrants.  At  the  same  time  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  his  practice  as  an  advocate,  which, 
Humboldt  thinks  it  worth  while  to  remark,  is  at  Mexico 
as  elsewhere,  a more  lucrative  calling  than  observing  the 
•tars.  Appointed  Professor  at  the  University,  and  sent 
by  the  Government  to  California,  he  amazed  the  French 
Academician  Clmppe  de  Auteroche,  by  proving  himself 
superior  in  scientific  attainments  to  that  zealous  traveller, 
and  among  other  services  to  Science,  he  made  an  excel- 
lent observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  in  176D.  The 
foundation  of  the  School  of  Mineralogy  was  owing  to  his 
exertions,  and  its  present  slate  throws  a lustre  on  the 
memory  of  it*  founder.  It  has  succeeded  in  exciting 
such  a zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  Chemistry,  that  in  all 
parts  of  the  Country,  individuals  occur  who  have  the 
justest  and  most  recent  information  with  respect  to  the 
Science.  The  School  possesses  a Chemical  laboratory, 
a Geological  collection  arranged  according  to  the  Wer- 
nerian system,  and  an  admirable  assortment  of  instru- 
ments for  experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy,  executed 
by  Ramvden,  Adam*.  Berthond,  and  other  eminent 
artists.  The  best  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Spanish  Language  was  first  published  at 
Mexico  ; and  the  translation  of  Lavoisier  into  Spanish 
first  appeared  there.  A Public  Garden  is  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  Botany,  among  the  eminent  cultivators 
of  which  Science  Mexico  has  produced  Cervantes, 
Mocino,  and  Sesse;  the  first  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  his  Lectures  delivered  from  the  Professor's  chair,  the 
other  two  for  the  copious  and  well-arranged  collections 
of  the  botanical  productions  of  New  Spain  formed  by 
them  in  the  course  of  extensive  journeys,  undertaken 
by  the  order  of  the  Government.  The  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Art*  ha*  had  a most  important  influence  in  puri- 
fying  and  refining  the  national  taste,  a*  well  as  in 
giving  to  the  public  buildings  of  Mexico  an  air  of  judi- 
cious magnificence  not  unworthy  the  greatest  Capital*  of 
the  European  States.  It  is  a singular  circumstance, 
and  gratifying  to  the  votaries  of  the  Fine  Arts,  that 
their  influence  alone  succeeded  in  suspending  the  in- 
veterate prejudices  connected  with  ditference  of  blood. 


In  the  great  saloons  of  the  Academy  assembled  a mixed  MEXICO 
crowd  of  some  hundred*  of  Creoles.  Mestizoes,  and  even 
Indians,  who,  without  the  superciliousness  of  imaginary 
superiority  or  the  resentment  of  injured  pride,  united  in 
the  common  pursuit  of  admiring  or  imitating  the  un- 
pcrfching  models  of  Greek  and  Roman  Art.  The  Fine 
Arts  need  never  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  most 
jealous  Government ; and  the  Court  of  Madrid,  not  igno- 
rant of  this  truth,  gave  the  Academy  au  income  of  above 
£2<XH)  j>er  annum  ; to  this  the  association  of  Mexican 
Miners  added  £1000,  and  the  Merchants’  Company  of 
Mexico  above  £630.  Of  these  funds  an  honest  and  liberal 
use  has  beeu  made  by  the  Directors  of  the  Institution. 

I n the  spacious  building  assigned  by  the  State  to  the  Aca- 
demy, there  is  deposited  a collection  of  casts  from  the 
most  valuable  antiques,  supplied  by  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment nt  the  expense  of  above  £8000,  and  selected 
with  such  judgment  that  they  could  not  easily  be  rivalled 
in  Europe.  Here  in  one  building  may  be  viewed  faith- 
ful copies  of  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  highly- 
finished  productions  of  the  human  mind,  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  the  Venus  de*  Medici,  and  the  Laocoon,  in 
contrast  with  the  grotesque  and  rude  objects  of  Azleque 
Idolatry.  Tolsa,  Professor  of  Sculpture  at  Mexico,  lias 
cast  in  bronze  an  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  IV.. 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Humboldt, exceeds  any  similar 
production  of  European  Art,  if  we  except  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  ut  Rome.  The  noblest  building  in  Mexico  is 
the  School  of  Mineralogy,  constructed  at  an  ex fiense  of 
£120,000,  and  throughout  the  whole  city  there  reigns 
such  an  air  of  magnificence,  combined  with  utility,  that 
Humboldt,  though  he  in  a short  space  of  time  after  bis 
visit  to  Mexico  surveyed  Lima,  Washington,  Philadelphia, 

Rome,  Paris,  Naples,  and  all  the  great  towns  of  Ger- 
many, assures  us  that  none  left  on  his  mind  such  an 
impression  of  grandeur  a*  the  Capital  of  New  Spain. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  Arts  some  Dramjcraf 
notice  of  the  enormous  hydraulic  works  constructed  for  th»  Valley 
draining  the  Valley  of  Mexico  ought  suitably  to  find  s Mexico, 
place.  The  artificial  outlet  which  bears  the  name  of  IV- 
sague  de  lluehuetoca,  was  commenced  in  1607,  under  the 
conduct  of  Enrico  Martinez,  for  the  purpose  of  giviug  to 
the  waters  of  the  river  Guautitlan  and  Lake  Zumpango 
an  exit  from  the  Mexican  valley.  Of  the  five  lake*  of 
the  Mexican  valley,  that  of  Tczcuco,  whose  waters  arc 
nearly  on  a level  with  the  greater  part  of  the  metropolis 
built  at  its  extremity,  is  the  lowest ; and  as  there  ts  no 
natural  channel  for  the  discharge  of  the  w aters  descend- 
ing on  all  sides  from  the  hills  enclosing  this  basin,  their 
accumulation  in  n rainy  season  produced  inundations 
which  threatened  the  total  destruction  of  the  town.  The 
first  expedient  was  a tunnel,  commenced  1607,  and,  by 
the  labour  of  fifteen  thousand  Indians,  excavated  for  the 
length  of  21,430  feet  through  the  hill  ofNochistongo.be- 
yond  which  a channel  of  28,000  feet  in  length  discharged 
it*  current  into  the  river  of  Montezuma,  which  foils  7000 
feet  to  Tampico,  where  it  reaches  the  sea.  The  parsi- 
mony of  the  Mexican  Government  had  so  restricted  the 
engineer,  that  he  gave  the  tunnel  the  breadth  of  23  feel 
and  height  of  26,  dimensions  found  quite  inadequate 
for  evacuating  the  water  which  might  accumulate  so  as  to 
raise  the  level  to  a dangerous  height,  and  the  crumbling 
earth  soon  fell  down  in  such  quantities,  os  to  render  the 
water-way  still  more  inadequate.  It  was  then  thought 
advisable  to  arch  the  tunnel,  but  in  the  execution  of 
this  plan,  instead  of  an  elliptical  pipe  of  masonry,  side 
walls  and  a vault  above  were  constructed,  so  that  the 
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MKX1CO.  rapiil  current  undermining:  the  foundation,  the  work  in 
many  places  fell  in,  and  doted  the  passage.  In  1629, 
a great  inundation  laid  the  streets  of  Mexico  under 
water,  which  continued  for  five  years  so  to  overspread 
them,  that  all  communication  between  the  houses  wo* 
managed  by  means  of  boats,  and  so  great  misery  resulted, 
that  the  Court  of  Madrid  issued  orders  for  abandoning 
the  town,  and  building  another  on  a more  elevated  site, 
a project,  however,  which,  yielding  to  die  representations 
made  of  the  vast  loss  of  fixed  capital  resulting  from 
such  a measure,  was  subsequently  relinquished,  and 
recourse  hail  to  an  expedient  highly  characteristic:  sup- 
plications were  offered  to  the  I mage  of  the  patroness  of 
Mexico,  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  and  presently 
some  shocks  of  an  earthquake  produced  such  chasms  in 
the  soil,  as  swallowed  the  superfluous  water.  The 
tunnel  was  repaired,  but  being  found  inadequate,  and 
liable  continually  to  go  out  of  order,  it  was  determined 
to  substitute  a canal,  und  to  cut  through  the  whole  moss 
of  the  hill  ; and  after  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  exertion,  at  various  and  irregular  intervals,  this  great 
work  was  finished  in  1798.  The  section  of  the  current 
which  passes  through  this  excavation  varies  from  eight 
to  twenty  square  yards,  and  Humboldt  observes  that,  to 
secure  the  exit  of  such  a body  of  water,  the  hill  has  been 
divided  by  a channel,  which  for  nearly  3000  yards  has  u 
section  of  from  1800  to  3000  square  yards.  The  total 
expense  of  all  these  operations  amounted  to  XI, 300,000, 
and  yet  there  is  no  security  afforded  by  them  against 
inundations  from  the  two  Southern  lakes,  which  have 
on  several  occasions  endangered  the  safety  of  the  Capital, 
and  become  every  year  more  formidable,  as  the  bed  of 
the  lake  of  Tezcuco  is  raised  by  deposits  from  the  streams 
which  it  receives.  The  whole  length  of  the  artificial 
channel  of  the  Dosague  is  67,537  feet,  for  *2624  feet  of 
which  the  depth  of  the  opening  varies  from  140  to  200 
feet,  and  its  breadth,  not  any  where  less  than  250  feet, 
in  some  places  exceeds  350.  The  Desague  has  shared 
in  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  revolution,  and 
haviug  been  quite  neglected,  is  at  present  obstructed, 
and  of  very  little  efficacy  as  a drain. 

Hoad  frotn  Among  public  works  should  also  be  mentioned  the 
Vera  Crtu  great  road  which  the  merchants  of  Vera  Crux  caused 
to  Bcrutc.  l0  formed  from  that  town  to  Perote,  at  an  expense 
of  about  £620,000,  a large  sum  for  the  construction  of 
Fortren ot  a road  not  more  than  140  miles  in  length.  The  fortress 
San  Juan  of  San  Juan  de  IJlua,  situated  on  the  little  Island  which 
de  Ulus  shelters  the  roadstead  of  Vera  Crux  from  the  violeuce 
of  the  waves,  is  built  of  madrepores  and  other  xoo- 
lithes  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Since  the 
materials  have  been  obtained  by  such  a laborious 
process,  it  will  appear  the  less  surprising  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  fortress  cost  the  enormous  sum  of 
£8,300.000. 

Agriculture  Humboldt  remarks  that  two  great  mistakes  have 
dueta*  ^ Preva*^  among  those  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  Mexico;  they  suppose  that  the  mines  are 
the  principal  sources  of  its  wealth,  and  that  the  work- 
ing of  them  is  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  Agricul- 
ture ; in  refutation  of  which  opinions,  he  shows  that 
a far  greater  proportion  of  the  national  income  is 
derived  from  Agriculture  than  from  mines,  and  that  in 
the  mining  districts  Agriculture  is  extensively  and  ac- 
tively pursued  under  Physical  circumstances  which 
would  otherwise  have  condemned  the  soil  to  remain  in 
a state  of  nature.  While  the  total  produce  of  the  mines 
is  estimated  at  74  millions  of  piastres,  the  value  of  the 


products  of  agriculture  is  made  to  amount  to  96  mil  MKX1CO 
lions.  Of  these  products,  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
porta nt  is  maize,  the  staple  article  iff  diet*  to  the  great  Moira 
majority  of  the  natives,  and  cultivated  through  nearly 
ail  the  territory  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  whole  pro- 
duce is  stated  to  amount  to  3.600,000  quarters.  In 
addition  to  the  abuudant  nutriment  supplied  by  its  grain, 
the  succulent  stalks,  when  crushed,  afford  copiously  strop, 
which  may  be  converted  by  crystallixaliou  into  sugar, 
and  if  subjected  to  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  dis- 
tillation would  yield  a large  proportion  of  anient  spirit. 

The  various  species  of  European  com  are  the  articles 
next  worthy  the  notice  of  the  political  economist,  not  from 
their  codqmretive  productiveness,  but  from  the  great  pro- 
portion in  which  they  supply  the  consumption  of  the 
population.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  is  wheat,  Wheat 
which  throughout  the  portion  of  the  territory  lying  be- 
tween the  Tropics  requires  a situation  elevated  at  least 
3000  feet  to  produce  such  a modification  of  temperature 
as  may  allow  the  ear  to  form  ; as  it  is  found  that  in  hot 
and  maritime  tracts  it  shoots  into  a tall  and  rank  stalk, 
never  producing  grain.  In  the  Northern  districts,  how- 
ever, its  cultivation  is  extensively  pursued  throughout 
the  low  country  with  such  success,  that  Ward  states  its 
productiveness  in  some  parts  of  Souora  at  the  incredible 
rate  of  240  quarters  to  oue  sown.  Humboldt  mentions 
that  at  Cholula  it  produces  from  seventy  to  eighty-fold, 
and  states  the  average  returns  throughout  the  Country 
in  general  about  twenty-five;  whilst  that  of  France,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  Countries  in  Europe,  is  but  five-fold. 

The  whole  Bmount  of  wheat  produced  in  the  Mexican 
territory  is  estimated  at  1 ,280,000  setters.  Barley,  which  Barley, 
generally  supplies  the  place  of  oats  in  feeding  horses,  is 
cultivated  to  considerable  extent  at  elevations  too  great 
for  the  production  of  wheat,  and  gives  a return  of  about 
twenty-fold.  Of  manioc,  the  banana,  potatoes,  and 
yams,  we  have  already  spoken.  Rice,  which  might  be  Rica, 
produced  in  great  profusion,  is  not  much  liked  by  the 
inhabitants,  and,  consequently,  there  is  little  ground 
appropriated  to  its  growth. 

The  culture  of  the  vine,  though  discouraged  by  the  Spa-  Vineyard*, 
nish  Government,  was  conducted  to  considerable  extent, 
and  with  much  success.  This  department  of  Agriculture 
was  principally  attended  to  in  the  Northern  Provinces;  in 
Sonora,  a white  wine  is  made  not  inferior  to  Sherry. 

During  Humboldt's  visit,  the  Viceroy  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  Court  of  Spain  to  destroy  all  the  vineyards 
within  his  jurisdiction,  hut  the  imminent  danger  of  revolt 
in  consequence  of  such  oppression  induced  him  to  decline 
compliance.  Such  apprehensions  were  well  founded, 
for  subsequently,  in  1810,  the  famous  Hidalgo  was  so 
exasperated  at  the  destruction  of  one  of  his  vineyards,  in 
conformity  with  an  order  issued  by  the  Government,  that 
he  organized  and  commenced  the  furious  and  extensive 
insurrection  which,  after  various  fortune,  terminated  in 
the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  Mexico.  The 
olive  and  all  the  other  fruits  of  Europe  thrive  well  in  the 
variety  of  soils  and  climates  which  occur  throughout 
the  Mexican  territory.  The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated 
from  the  sea-coast  to  the  height  of  5000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Ocean  with  such  activity,  that  there  are  some 
plantations  which  produce  1,000.000  pounds  annually; 
and  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  Humboldt  computes 
that  a square  of  seven  leagues’  dimension  would  he 
adequate  to  produce  sugar  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  all  France.  The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  use  a 
large  quunLity  of  this  article,  so  that  of  50,000,000  |<ound« 
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MEXICO,  produced  in  the  territory,  35,000,000  pounds  are  required 
for  home  consumption.  This  branch  of  Agriculture  has 
retrograded,  in  conaequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  which  caused  the  desolation  of  the  planta- 
tions and  the  destruction  of  the  machinery  and  buildings, 
but  it  is  rapidly  recovering,  being  found  a moat  pro- 
fitable mode  of  employing  capital ; n fact  the  more  worthy 
of  notice  as  the  work  is  performed  altogether  by  free 
labourers.  Coffee  is  little  used  or  cultivated  in  Mexico. 
Vanilla.  Vanilla,  used  to  give  an  aromatic  flavour  to  chocolate, 
grows  both  spontaneously  and  by  culture  throughout 
the  States  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz,  whence  is  obtained 
all  which  supplies  the  European  markets. 

Tobacco  might  easily  be  produced  to  a great  extent, 
but  the  Government  claims  a monopoly  in  the  right  of 
purchasing  from  the  growers,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
discouraging  circumstance,  the  produce  is  inadequate  to 
the  consumption,  and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  im- 
portation of  50  or  60,000  pounds  every  year.  'Hie  revenue 
derived  by  the  State  from  the  various  duties  on  this 
plant  amount  to  about  <£650,000  annually.  The  Tirrra 
raliente,  or  low  tract  along  the  coasts,  is  admirably  suited 
for  the  growth  of  the  liest  cotton,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  hands  in  that  region  little  has  yet  been  done ; 
though  the  cotton  planter  of  Mexico  would  have  a great 
advantage  over  the  cotton  planter  of  the  United  States,  as 
he  would  find  it  necessary  merely  to  keep  the  plantation 
free  from  weeds,  since  the  cotton  wool  is  in  that  warm  cli- 
mate produced  on  a tree  of  perennial  growth,  whilst  in  the 
Countries  to  the  North  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  frost 
every  Winter  destroys  the  plant,  which  must  be  replaced 
with  the  same  labour  each  successive  Spring.  At  present, 
national  industry  so  little  exerts  itself  in  this  department 
that  though  there  is  scarcely  any  cotton  wrought  up  in 
the  Country,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  cheapness  at 
which  European  fabrics  can  lie  imported,  tile  quantity 
of  the  raw  material  exported  amounts  to  no  more  than 
700,000  pounds  annually.  Of  all  the  departments  of 
Agricultural  industry,  the  most  important  is  that  which 
is  directed  to  the  growth  of  the  cactus,  which  supplies  the 
food  of  the  cochineal  insec*.  The  production  of  cochineal 
is  confined  to  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  though  it  had  for- 
merly been  extensive  in  Yucatan  ; but  about  seventy 
years  ago,  all  the  plants  of  cactus  growing  in  that  Pro- 
vince were  cut  down  in  the  course  of  one  night,  an  act 
of  devastation  asserted  by  the  Indians  to  have  been 
committed  in  conformity  with  an  order  of  Government, 
which  was  anxious  to  enhance  (he  price  of  the  article  by 
increasing  its  scarcity ; and  charged  by  the  Whites 
against  the  Indians,  who,  they  alleged,  did  it  from  a 
feeling  of  irritation,  produced  by  the  merchants  laying  a 
low  price  on  the  dye.  Of  the  cochineal  insect.  Coccus, 
and  the  mode  by  which  the  dye  is  obtained,  we  have 
already  spoken  largely.  The  quantity  grown  yearly  in 
the  Mexican  territory  is  variously  stated  by  Humboldt  at 
911,756  pounds,  of  the  value  of  3,303,470  dollars,  and 
byWard  at  743,400  pounds,  sold  on  the  spot  at  the  rate 
of  two  dollar*  a pound.  Indigo  is  an  indigenous  produc- 
tion, and  still  found  wild  in  many  places;  but  as  that  dye 
i*  produced  of  a superior  quality  in  Guatemala  its  growth 
is  neglected  in  Mexico. 

All  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe  thrive  admirably 
in  Mexico.  Their  horses  are  hardv,  active,  lasting,  and 
remarkable  for  hoofs  of  such  a firm  consistence  that 
shoes  are  scarcely  requisite  ; the  scarcity  of  iron,  as  well 
as  of  skilled  labour,  renders  this  a valuable  quality.  Vast 
droves  of  these  noble  animals  roam  wild  over  the  desert 


Hecstr*. 


plains  of  the  Northern  frontier,  and  in  a climate  and  MEXICO, 
soil  similar  to  that  of  Arabia  attain,  in  a high  degree, 
strength,  fleetnesa,  and  symmetry  of  form. 

The  policy  of  Spain  with  respect  to  the  manufactures  Maoufec- 
of  the  Mexican  territory  was  at  once  oppressive  and  in-  tun*, 
consistent.  Whilst  it  allowed  the  importation  of  Euro- 
pean goods  exclusively  at  the  Port  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
thus  luid  the  inhabitants  of  the  remoter  Provinces  under 
the  necessity  of  procuring  their  supplies  of  such  com- 
modities by  a land-carriage,  in  some  instances  of  above 
n thousand  mile*,  performed  principally  ou  the  backs  of 
mules,  it  discouraged  by  all  practicable  mean*  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  natives.  To  so  great  an  extent 
was  this  oppression  curried,  that,  as  Ward  inform*  us, 
in  remote  districts  the  landholder,  unless  possessed  of  a 
very  large  and  productive  estate,  was  obliged  to  mort- 
gage his  property  piecemeal  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
his  family  with  the  plainest  articles  of  manufacture ; as 
lie  was  exposed  to  the  accumulated  extortion  of  mono- 
polists in  the  Mother  Country,  and  in  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
profits  taken  by  the  traders  of  the  Capital  and  the  Pro- 
vincial market*,  ami  to  the  great  expense  of  a long  land- 
carriage  ; and  besides  this,  the  scarcity  of  specie  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  Government  compelled  him  to 
make  his  payments  principally  in  kind,  at  a ruinous  de- 
preciation. In  consequence  of  this  state  of  affaire,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  landed  pro[**rty  of  the 
remoter  Provinces  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  traders 
of  Mexico,  Saltillo,  and  oilier  entrepots.  But  though  • 
powerful  Government  may  exterminate  a population,  it 
cannot  permanently  place  it  under  political  arrange- 
ments incompatible  with  its  existence.  The  wants  of 
the  Mexican  population  supported  to  a certain  extent 
some  manufactures  which  required  the  employment  of 
hut  a slight  degree  of  skill  and  capital.  The  total  value 
of  the  manufactures  of  Mexico  is  estimated  hy  Hum- 
boldt at  die  surprisingly  small  sum  of  £ 1,600,000  annu- 
ally. This  doe*  not  include  the  value  of  the  tobacco 
and  gunpowder  prepared  for  the  market,  a*  the  supply 
of  these  articles  is  monopolized  by  the  Government 
The  yearly  value  of  the  tobacco  sent  by  Government 
into  the  market  is  stated  by  Humboldt  at  the  great  sum 
of  £1,565,162,  an  amount  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
he  informs  us  that  the  Indian  ]iortiou  of  the  population 
do  not  use  the  plant  in  any  form.  There  are  about 
4,000,000  pounds  of  powder  manufactured  annually,  of 
which  the  works  ot  Santa  F6t  near  Mexico,  belonging 
to  the  Government,  and  alone  authorized  hy  it,  produce 
above  786, 0<H)  pounds,  the  remainder  being  manufactured 
by  unauthorized  persons,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  quantities  of  sulphur  and  nitre  found  in  the  vol- 
canic districts,  have  great  facility  in  procuring  the  mate- 
rials, and  find  a ready  market  for  their  produce  in  the 
mines,  the  situation*  of  which  arc  often  so  retired  and 
difficult  as  to  render  it  nearly  impossible  to  subject  them 
to  the  close  inspection  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue. 

The  principal  manufactures  left  in  the  hnnds  of  the 
people  are  those  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloth  for  making 
the  large  mantles,  the  favourite  dress  in  the  Country;  and 
of  soap,  the  quantity  of  which  manufactured  every  year 
amounts  to  above  5.600,000  pounds.  The  soda  employed 
in  the  soap  factories  is  procured  from  the  carbonate  of 
stwla,  which  abound*  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  and  other 
parts  of  the  Tublc  Land.  There  ore  liesides  a few  unim- 
portant manufactories  of  earthenware,  and  iu  the  Copital 
the  art  of  working  gold  and  silver  is  carried  to  very 
great  perfection;  so  that  Humbukll  remarks,  that  tuo 
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MEXICO,  wrviccs  of  plate,  os  well  as  the  rich  ornaments  and  the 
vessels  used  in  the  churches  of  Mexico,  are  executed 
there  with  a degTee  of  skill,  taste,  and  highly  finished 
workmanship,  not  excelled  by  the  artists  of  any  Country. 

Mines.  The  subject  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico  is  one  of 

extraordinary  interest,  since,  according  to  Humboldt,  the 
silver  exported  from  the  Port  of  Vera  Crux  alone  amounts 
to  two-thirds  of  all  extracted  from  the  silver  mines  of 
the  whole  Globe.  According  to  this  authority,  the  average 
value  of  all  the  silver  annually  obtained  from  the  Mexi- 
can mines,  and  paying  the  Royal  duty,  amounted  to 
21,000,000  dollars,  to  which  should  be  added,  in  the 
estimate  of  productiveness,  about  1,000,000  dollars  ex- 
tracted without  paying  that  charge.  The  five  thousand 
mines  which  supplied  this  quantity  are  divided  by  Hum- 
boldt into  the  following  groups  : 

Marcs. 

1.  The  central  group  containing  Gua- 
naxunto,  Catorcc,  and  Zacatecas,  and 


affording 1 ,300,000 

2.  Group  of  Durango 400,000 

3.  Group  of  Chihahua  Uncertain 

4.  Group  of  Riscaina  120,000 

5.  Group  of  Zimapon 60,000 

6.  Group  of  New  Galicia 230,000 

7.  Group  of  Tosco « 260,000 

8.  Group  of  Oaxaca Uncertain 


Marcs  of  silver* 2,370,000 


These  mines  occupy  a space  of  about  100,000  square 
miles.  It  appears  from  the  above  statement  that  the 
central  group  supplies  above  one-half  of  the  silver  of 
Mexico;  Guanaxuato  alone  affords  one-fourth  of  the 
silver  of  Mexico,  and  one-sixth  of  that  of  all  America. 
It  also  results  that  the  other  mines  of  Mexico  must  be 
far  less  productive,  so  much  so,  that  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  shafts  at  present  worked  do  not  altogether  produce 
more  than  200,000  marcs  of  silver.  The  thirteen 
richest  mines  are  thus  ranked  by  Humboldt  according 
to  the  order  of  their  productiveness. 


Guanaxuato. 

Catorce. 

Zacatecas. 

Real  del  Monte. 
Bolanos. 
Guarisamey. 
Sombrerete. 


Tasco. 

Batopilas. 

Zimapan. 

Fresnillo. 

Ramos. 

Parrel. 


They  are,  with  scarcely  anv  exception,  placed  either 
on  the  Table  Land  or  on  the  Western  slope  of  the  Cordil- 
leras. and  the  ore  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  the  form 
of  veins  penetrating  the  primitive  and  transition  rocks, 
being  rarely  found  in  those  of  secondary  formation. 
Their  situations  arc  elevated  from  6000  to  9500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  great  productiveness  of 
the  Mexican  mines  does  not  result  from  the  richness  of 
the  ore,  but  from  its  abundance  and  the  case  with  which 
it  may  he  procured,  for  the  average  produce  is  four 
ounces  of  silver  to  n quintal  of  the  ore.  The  mine  of 
Guanaxuato,  as  has  been  already  stated,  produced  silver 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  X59.300.000  between  the 
years  1600  and  1903.  The  mine  of  the  Count  of  Valen- 
ciana,  at  Guanaxuato,  furnished  in  four  years,  from 
1767,  silver  to  the  amount  of  £3,474,000  : no  less  pro- 
ductive, for  a short  time,  was  the  rcta  negra  of  Som- 
brercte,  which  in  the  space  of  a few  months  gave  the 


Pagoaga  family  £830,000.  Catorce,  discovered  in  MEXICO. 
1778,  produced  in  the  first  year  above  £330,000.  The 
Count  Valenciana,  the  proprietor  of  the  richest  mine  Count  Va- 
in existence,  for  it  has  in  some  years  produced  silver  lcI,aaa*- 
to  the  amount  of  £580.000,  commenced  his  mining 
speculations  as  a penniless  adventurer  from  Spain. 

Obregon,  (for  such  was  his  name  before  receiving  his 
title.)  after  some  fruitless  labour  in  working  the  mines 
of  Guanaxuato,  by  good  fortune,  or  guided  by  his 
sagacity,  struck  upon  the  vein  which  in  a short  time 
made  hitn  one  of  the  richest  men  in  existence.  The  ex- 
penses of  working  those  mines  have  of  latter  years  been 
enormous,  as  the  construction  of  the  principal  shafts  cost 
above  £250,000,  and  the  annual  disbursements  amount 
to  about  £200,000  annually ; still,  such  is  the  produc- 
tiveness, that  the  net  profit  resulting  to  the  proprietors 
has  seldom  been  less  than  £200,000.  The  Count 
of  Regia,  in  a few  years  after  he  commenced  work-  Count  of 
ing  the  mine  of  La  Biscaina,  drew  from  it  a clear  R*?gU. 
profit  of  above  a million;  and  subsequently  obtained 
such  vast  wealth,  that  he  presented  to  Charles  III.  of 
Spain  two  ships  of  war,  the  largest  carrying  112  guns, 
and  lent  the  Court  of  Madrid  £208,000,  which  have 
remained  unpaid . The  whole  amount  of  silver  produced 
by  all  the  Mexican  mines  from  1492  to  1803  is  com- 
puted by  Humboldt  at  £443,633.000.  This  able  judge 
expresses  his  conviction,  that  the  quantity  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  might  lie  trebled  ; and  the  researches 
of  Ward  so  far  support  this  hypothesis,  that  they  point 
out  an  increase  of  the  average  in  the  years  imrne 
diately  previous  to  the  Revolution  from  23,000,000  to 
24,000.000  of  dollars.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  effects  produced  by  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  inter- 
rupting regular  labour,  in  destroying  machinery,  and 
in  withdrawing  of  capital,  the  yearly  average  fell  so 
low  as  10,487,996  piastres.  The  capital  withdrawn  by 
the  Spaniards  on  the  separation  from  the  Mother 
Country  is  estimated  at  36,500,000  dollars ; and  to 
supply  a deficiency,  ruinous  immediately  to  the  mining 
interest,  and  more  remotely  through  it  to  the  interests  of  Admmior. 
Agriculture  and  Trade,  the  Congress  of  Mexico  passed  a of  fowign 
decree,  admitting  foreign  adventurers,  under  very  ad  •d'r*ntu**T*. 
vantageous  conditions,  to  become  shareholders  in  the 
property  of  the  mines  of  its  territory.  This  permission 
was  eagerly  accepted,  and  seven  English  Companies,  one 
German,  and  two  American  Companies,  were  formed  for 


working  the  mines  of  Mexico. 

Capital. 

The  Real  del  Monte  Company  ......  400,000 

Bolanos  Company 200,000 

Halpujahua  Company 400.000 

Anglo  Mexican  1,000,000 

United  Mexican 1,200,000 

Mexican  Company* 

Catorce  Company 60.000 

£3,460,000 

American  Company  of  Baltimore* 

American  Company  of  New  York* 

German  Company  of  Eberficld £127,000 


The  capital  of  these  Companies,  though  considerable* 
is  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  their  un- 
dertaking. as  it  does  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  loss  of 
fixed  and  circulating  capital,  in  consequence  of  the 
events  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Accordingly  the  spec- 
tator is  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  comparatively 


• The  marc  is  equal  to  7 o«-  8 dwl*.  5 gr.  Troy. 


* Amount  not  ascertained. 
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MEXICO,  insignificant  efforts  made  by  the  foreign  Companies  and 
the  vast  works  of  the  Spanish  miners,  the  former  exist- 
ence of  which  is  proved  by  their  ruins.  The  proceeds 
of  the  mines  in  the  hands  of  these  proprietors  have  also 
been  limited  by  their  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  mineral  deposits,  and  of  the  Country  in  general,  by 
their  introduction  of  foreign  labourers  instead  of  em- 
ploying the  experience  and  activity  of  those  of  the  native 
race,  and  by  a general  and  injudicious  substitution  of 
•European  machinery  for  that  previously  used  through- 
out Mexico.  The  measures  of  die  (ierman  Company 
participated  least  in  Uiese  errors,  and  hence  their  opera- 
tions have  been  more  lucrative ; since  in  the  first  year, 
whilst  their  plans  were  in  a stute  of  imperfect  effective- 
ness, they  acquired  a profit  of  twenty-five  per  cent  on  their 
capital,  and  the  most  competent  judges  were  of  opinion 
that  it  would  soon  amount  to  cent,  per  cent.  The 
English  Companies  have  generally  profited  by  their  dear- 
bought  experienee,  and  so  far  altered  their  measures, 
that  whilst  the  management  of  the  mining  operations 
continues  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  the  execution  is 
left  to  the  native  labourers.  Of  the  English  Companies, 
that  of  Halpujahua  had  from  the  commencement  of  its 
operations  acted  on  this  principle,  and  experienced  ac- 
cordingly its  beneficial  results.  The  alarm  ami  disincli- 
nation felt  during  1826  in  England  for  all  bold  specu- 
lation, combined  with  the  disappointment  caused  in 
consequence  of  the  returns  of  the  expenditure  necessarily 
having  some  delay,  generally  induced  the  English 
Companies  to  meditate  the  sacrifice  of  the  funds  which 
they  had  ulready  invested  in  these  simulations,  and  to 
withdraw  from  their  undertakings,  whilst  the  Mexicans 
looked  forward  to  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  and 
continuing  to  carry  into  effect  the  abandoned  projects. 
Prospects  Fortunately  for  the  English  Companies  their  drtqiond- 
of  th*  fo-  ency  bos  not  lasted,  and  all  have  a prospect  of  deriving 
irigii  a great  and  jiermanent  income  from  their  mines ; inao- 

I an iv*.  mucht  that  it  is  generally  expected  that  the  annual 

produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  will  in  a few  years  exceed 
that  of  the  period  of  greatest  former  prosperity.  The 
general  terms  of  the  contract  made  by  the  foreign 
Companies  were,  that  the  capital  invested  by  them 
should  first  be  repaid,  and  subsequently  the  profits 
shared  equally  between  them  and  the  original  proprie- 
tors. Tlius  there  appears  little  risk  of  failure  resulting 
from  the  unproductiveness  of  the  mines ; and  the  rational 
apprehensions  of  the  proprietors  need  only  be  directed 
to  Civil  commotions,  and  the  danger  that  the  great 
prosperity  of  mining  o|>erations  may  tempt  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Mexican  Republic  to  lay  upon  them  heavy 
duties.  Those  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Country 
assure  us  that  the  People  are  heartily  tired  with  war,  so 
that  however  violent  the  struggles  for  supreme  power  in 
the  Capital,  their  disturbing  influence  will  lie  confined  to 
it,  anil  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  at  large  will  be  left  to 
pursue  tbeir  private  interests  unmolested.  As  the  natives 
are  co-proprietors  in  the  mines.  Ward  is  of  opinion  that 
the  great  weight  of  their  influence,  and  the  general  con- 
viction of  the  vast  advantage  derived  to  the  Country  at 
large  from  an  active  state  of  mining  operations,  will 
prevent  any  attempt  to  throw  an  unfair  burden  on  the 
income  derived  from  them. 

There  is  a fact  connected  with  the  Geographical 
position  of  the  deposits  of  silver  ore  throughout  the 
Mexican  territory,  likely  to  effect  a considerable  change 
in  the  Minernlogical  operations  and  trade  of  that 
Country,  and  to  exert  some  influence  all  over  the  civi- 


Position  of 
th*  richest 
■ilrtf 
mints. 


lized  world.  The  unanimous  authority  of  the  native  MKXICO. 
miners  represents  the  greatest  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico  • 

as  commencing  to  the  North  of  the  24th  degree  of 
North  latitude,  at  the  very  line  where  the  labours  of  the 
Spanish  miners  terminated  ; so  that  if  this  opinion  be  well 
founded,  the  richest  deposit*,  of  silver  that  have  existed, 
or  probably  are  at  present  in  existence,  are  still  untouched 
by  human  labour.  The  causes  of  this  singular  circum- 
stance resulted  from  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Mini 
of  the  Capital,  which,  in  a Country  where  communication 
is  maintained  by  remote  land-carriage  so  operated  that 
the  small  quantity  of  silver  raised  in  the  remote  Northern 
Provinces  was  sold  there  for  one-half  of  the  Mint  price. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  laid  on  the  miners  of  the 
Northern  Provinces  to  convey  the  silver  which  they  ex- 
tracted above  a thousand  miles,  anil  to  reconvey  it  tbo 
same  distance  before  they  could  bring  it  into  circulation 
in  their  own  neighbourhood,  they  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  both  the  mercury  and  gunpowder  (of 
both  of  which  great  quantities  are  used  in  the  Mexican 
mines)  under  circumstances  no  less  disadvantageous. 

The  States  of  Durango,  Sonora,  Chihuahua.  au«l  Sinaloa, 
contain  vast  deposits  of  silver  ore  hitherto  but  little 
known,  but  holding  out  wherever  they  have  been  tried 
a promise  of  riches  su|>crior  to  any  that  Mexico  hat 
yet  produced.  The  ores  of  Santa  Juliana,  in  Sonora 
arc  fifty  times  richer  than  those  of  Guanuxuato,  which 
has  supplied  a greater  quantity  of  silver  than  any  other 
mine  in  existence.  In  some  instances  at  Batopilas,  in 
the  State  of  ( hihuahua,  the  ore.  n quartz  impregnated 
with  silver,  yields  above  one  half  of  the  pure  metal.  The 
ore  of  Snn  Dimas,  in  Durango,  is  uiiove  thirty  times 
richer  than  those  of 'Guanaxualo.  Documents  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Treasury  at  Madrid  stale,  that  at 
Arizona,  lying  far  to  the  North,  several  masses  of  silver 
were  found,  and  that  amongst  them  one  was  ascertained 
to  have  weighed  twenty-seven  pounds.  The  quantity  Gold, 
of  gold  supplied  by  the  mine*  of  Mexico  is  fur  less  im- 
portant than  that  of  silver.  It  is  generally  obtained  in 
Sonora  by  washing  the  earth,  and  masses  have  some- 
times occurred  which  weighed  six  pounds.  1 n ( >a  vaca  it  is 
generally  found  in  veins  of  quartz  impregnated  with  the 
metal,  and  few  of  the  silver  ores  arc  totally  devoid  of  an 
admixture  of  gold.  In  one  of  the  mines  of  Guanaxualo. 
there  are  sometimes  found  veins  of  clay  so  richly  im- 
pregnated with  gold,  that  the  miners,  oiler  leaving  the 
mine,  though  they  are  nearly  naked,  arc  compelled  to 
bailie  and  wash  themselves  in  t&uks,  provided  with  a 
view  to  prevent  them  from  earn  ing  off  any  of  the  pre- 
cious earth.  In  general,  however,  the  silver  of  thin 
mine  contains  but  three  ounces  of  gold  in  every  thousand 
ounces.  The  quantity  of  gold  supplied  by  Mexico  ia 
estimated  by  Humboldt  at  £206,966  annually.  Mer-  Mercury, 
cury,  in  the  form  of  cinnabar,  is  to  lie  met  writh  in 
many  ports  of  the  Mexican  territory  ; but  in  consequence 
of  the  injudicious  process  adopted  lor  its  extraction  the 
mines  have  not  been  successfully  worked,  und  Mexico 
has  always  been  dependent  on  Europe  for  the  supply  of 
this  mineral,  so  important  to  its  minernlogical  operations. 

The  ores  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead  abound  ; tin  is  ob-  Other  area 
tamed  in  small  quantities  in  the  alluvial  earth  of  Gua- 
naxuato.  Zinc,  arsenic,  antimony,  cobalt,  and  manga- 
nese also  occur ; no  platina  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 

The  ancient  Mexicans,  by  a judicious  admixture  of 
tin,  produced  an  alloy  of  copper  so  hard  at  once  and 
tough,  that  it  was  no  contemptible  substitute  for  iron  in 
the  formation  of  cutting  tools. 
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MKX1CO.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  the  foreign 

v— trade  of  Mexico  was  strictly  confined  to  the  Port  of  Vera 
Oral  on  the  Eastern,  and  that  of  Acapulco  on  the  West- 
Kxpariaaoi!  era  coast  In  consequence  of  this  oppressive  regulation 
impart*.  (he  whole  of  the  exports  from  the  Mexican  territory  to 
Europe,  exclusive  of  the  precious  metals  belonging  to 
the  crown,  amounted  but  to  £2,329,451  annually  ; and 
of  this  sum  £1,748,143  consisted  of  the  precious  metals 
exported  on  the  account  of  private  merchants  The 
average  value  of  the  imports  was  £2,159,216.  At 
present  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast  may  be  visited 
by  foreign  vessels ; and  on  the  East  there  are  the  Ports 
of  Sisal,  Campeche,  Isla  del  Carmen,  Guasacoalco, 
Alvarado,  Vera  Crux,  Tuspnn,  Pueblo,  Viejo  de  Tam- 
pico, Tampico  de  las  Tamaulipos,  Santander,  Refugio, 
San  Bernardo,  and  Galveston.  On  the  West  the  Ports 
are  San  Bias,  Mazatlan.  Guay  mas,  and  Acapulco.  The 
efTect  of  the  Revolutionary  war  was  so  injurious  to  com- 
merce, that  in  1823  the  exports  fell  to  one-third  of  their 
former  ammint.  In  1S24  the  amount  of  the  exports 
and  imports  was  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  most  pros- 
perous year  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  they  have 
since  been  steadily  and  greatly  increasing.  In  1823 
the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  Ports  of  Mexico 
did  not  amount  to  200  ; in  1826  their  number  increased 
Dutie,>  to  1273.  Such  has  been  the  increase  in  the  consump- 
lion  of  European  wares,  that  Word  .concludes  that  it 
exceeds  its  former  amount  tenfold.  At  present,  inconse- 
quence of  the  weakness  of  the  Government  and  the  vast 
extent  of  frontier,  one-third  oft  lie  goods  brought  into  the 
Mexican  market  is  computed  to  be  smuggled  ; and 
the  Lower  House  of  Congress  sought  to  apply  the 

C roper  remedy  by  reducing  the  Customs  fifty  percent., 
ut  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The  duties 
at  present  paid  are  regulated  by  a tariff  established  since 
the  Revolution.  All  goods  imported  in  general  pay  a 
duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent. ; and  when  carried  inland 
are  subject  to  an  additional  charge  of  fifteen  per  cent., 
besides  three  per  cent,  levied  by  the  Slates  in  the  terri- 
tories of  which  each  article  may  be  consumed.  Mer- 
cury, surgical  and  mathematical  instruments,  machinery, 
books,  drawings  and  casts,  music,  seeds  and  plants,  flax, 
and  all  animals,  are  admitted  free  of  duty  Gold  and 
silver  umv rough t are  not  permitted  to  be  exported.  The 
following  are  die  duties  payable  on  exportation  : — 

Per  cent. 

Gold  coined 2 

Gold  wrought 1 

Silver  coined 3£ 

Silver  wrought 3 

Cochineal 6 

Vanilla 10 

There  is  great  mom  for  improvement  in  the  financial 
regulations  of  the  Mexican  Government,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  necessities  and  inexperience,  has  passed 
many  ordinances  highly  detrimental  to  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  Country. 

K«w  Go-  The  founders  of  the  present  Political  Constitution  of 
varamont.  the  American  Republic  have  been  mainly  gukled  in  their 
legislative  labours  by  observation  of  the  beneficial  provi- 
sions of  the  legal  systems  of  Engl  ami  and  the  United 
Slates  of  North  America.  The  form  of  government  is 
that  of  a Federal  Republic,  established  on  the  4th  of 
October.  1824  ; ami  whilst  it  leaves  each  Constituent 
State  at  liberty  to  manage  its  internal  concerns,  it  binds 
all  into  one  Political  Body,  for  the  effecting  of  such 


objects  as  may  be  indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  the  MEXICO 
whole. 

The  Federal  Constitution  declares  the  unqualified 
independence  of  the  Country. 

It  recognises  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith  as  the  Religion 
of  the  State. 

It  admits,  as  the  Constituent  States  of  the  federation.  t-omtiiuaat 
the  nineteen  Districts  of  Chiapas,  Chihuahua,  Cohahuila  Suto‘- 
with  Texas,  Durango,  Guanaxuato,  Mexico,  Michoacan, 

New  Leon.  Oaxaca,  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  Queretaro, 

San  Luis  Potoei,  Sonora  with  Sinaloa,  Tabasco,  las  Ta- 
maulipas,  Vera  Crux,  Xalisco,  Yucatan,  and  Zacatecas. 

There  are  besides,  the  territories  of  Old  California,  New 
California,  Colima.  New  Mexico,  and  Tlascala ; each  of 
which,  in  case  it  sliall  attain  a population  of  80,000 
inhabitants,  is  entitled  to  become  » Constituent  State, 
and  as  such  be  duly  represented  in  the  Federal  Congress. 

The  Federal  Congress  consists  of  two  Houses,  the  Svante. 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
is  composed  of  the  aggregate  of  two  Members  supplied 
by  each  State,  and  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  votes 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  that  State.  Of  these  two 
Members  one  bolds  his  place  for  four,  the  other  but  for 
two  years  ; each  must  be  thirty  years  old.  The  House  House  ef 
of  Representatives  is  composed  of  Members  elected  by  K*p*«stnta- 
the  citizens  of  each  State  in  the  firoportion  of  a Member 
for  each  80*000  inhabitants;  and  when  the  excess  above 
this  exact  number  shall  amount  to  40,000,  it  still  en- 
titles the  State  to  return  an  additional  Member : thus  a 
Suite  having  130,000  inhabitants  will  return  two  repre- 
sentatives as  well  as  a State  having  190,000.  A repre- 
sentative must  be  twenty-five  years  old ; if  not  a 
Mexican  he  must,  in  case  he  be  a native  of  any  other  of 
the  Countries  of  America  formerly  belonging  to  Spain, 
have  resided  three  years  in  the  Mexican  territory : all 
other  persons  must  have  resided  eight  years  to  acquire 
Uie  quality  of  eligibility.  Each  Member  has  a yearly 
salary  of  4000  dollars,  and  cannot  be  made  responsible 
for  any  opinions  which  he  may  utter  in  his  representative 
capacity.  The  Congress  meets  every  year  on  the  1st  of  Pbw“*** 
January,  and  closes  its  session  on  the  1 5th  of  April. 

Any  proposal  regarding  taxes,  or  money  to  be  levied  or 
disposed  of,  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  all  other  laws  may  be  proposed  either 
there  or  in  the  Senate.  The  concurrence  of  both 
Chambers  is  required  before  a law  can  be  transmitted 
to  the  President.  If  he  approve  of  it,  he  affixes  his  sig- 
nature, which  immediately  gives  it  the  force  of  law  : in 
case  of  disapproval,  he  must  within  ten  days  send  it  beck 
to  the  Chambers  with  his  observations ; when,  if  it  be 
still  sanctioned  by  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  both,  the  President  must  sign  and  publish  it 
without  any  further  remonstrance.  Each  House  can 
take  cognizance  of  accusations  alleging  treasonable 
charges  against  the  President  and  other  great  officers ; 
and  having  taken  them  into  consideration,  provide  that 
they  shall  tie  submitted  to  the  proper  tribunals.  The 
Congress  possesses  all  the  powers  of  Government  : its 
principal  functions  are,  to  maintain  the  Federal  Union 
of  the  States,  and  their  independence  of  each  other ; to 
incorporate  new  States  into  the  Union ; to  raise  taxes 
and  regulate  their  disbursement ; to  coin  money,  to  de- 
clare war,  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  Press  from  suspen-  * 

aionor  suppression  in  any  part  of  the  Mexican  territory; 
and  ultimately  to  sanction  nil  Treaties,  and  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  See  of  Rome  respecting  the  Reli- 
gious establishment  of  the  Republic. 
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MEXICO.  The  President  cannot  be  considered  as  possessing; 
s— -v— ' any  share  in  the  Legislature,  being  in  fact  as  devoid  of 
*nie  Pre*U  influence  as  was  the  Doge  of  Venice  at  the  period  when 
dent.  tlic  Aristocracy  of  that  State  was  most  vigilant,  and  pos- 
sessed exclusively  the  powers  of  the  Government.  He 
must  be  a native' of  Mexico,  and  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
The  election  rests  with  the  C ongresses,  which  regulate 
the  affairs  of  each  Constituent  State:  each  of  those  As- 
semblies naming  two  candidates,  one  of  whom,  at  least, 
roust  not  be  a native  of  the  State  selecting  him.  If  any 
individual  obtain  a majority  of  votes,  he  is  declared 
President ; but  should  it  happen  that  two  or  more  had 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  the  House  of  Representatives 
makes  choice  between  those  competitors,  and  in  case 
the  voices  of  that  Assembly  prove  equally  divided,  the 
Supreme  matter  is  ultimately  determined  by  lot.  Twelve  great 
Tribunal,  judicial  officers,  selected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
President,  but  holding  their  places  for  life,  unless  they 
forfeit  them  by  some  delinquency,  constitute  the  Supreme 
Tribunal,  which  distributes  justice  in  all  cases  which 
could  not  properly  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
judicature  of  any  separate  State.  It  takes  cognizance 
of  all  disputes  between  Constituent  States,  of  all  crimes 
against  the  Federal  Government,  and  of  impeachments 
against  the  President  and  other  great  officers  of  the 
State,  being  itself  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Tribunal  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
All  the  barbarous  provisions  of  the  feudal  law  arc  strictly 
excluded  from  the  Mexican  code.  There  is  no  law 
declaring  attaint  of  Wood  in  consequence  of  crimes : 
the  infamy  attaches  to  the  offender  alone,  and  is  not 
accompanied  by  confiscation  of  property,  nor  is  torture 
admitted  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

Armed  The  army  of  Mexico  consists  of  troops  of  the  line 

force.  and  militia,  divided  into  the  regiments  in  actual  service, 
and  such  as,  though  enrolled  and  disciplined  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  are  allowed  to  retire  to  their  homes  while 
their  services  are  not  requisite.  The  present  uuinerkal 
force  is  as  follows  : 


Troops  of  the  line  s 

Artillery.... 1.178 

Infantry 10,796 

Cavalry. 10,814 


Total 22.788 

Militia  in  actual  service 9.373 


Total  force  under  arms 32,161 

Militia  armed,  and  in  some  degree  dis- 
ciplined, and  liable  to  be  called  on  to 
serve  in  the  army  of  the  Slate 26,789 


Total  applicable  on  an  exigency  to  the 

purposes  of  national  defence . . 58,950 


In  consequence  of  the  jealousy  which  the  Government 
entertains  of  the  army,  there  is  an  intention  of  reducing 
it  to  three-fourths  of  its  present  number. 

The  security  of  the  Republic  from  foreign  aggression 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  difficulty  of  landing  an  army 
on  its  shores,  by  the  great  obstacles  to  conducting  a 
large  force  to  the  Table  Land  from  the  Tierra  caliente,  and 
by  the  climate  of  this  low  tract,  so  deadly  to  the  con- 
stitution of  foreigners,  that  it  would  in  a short  time 
effect  the  destruction  of  a numerous  army. 

The  navy  consists  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  two  fri- 
gates, a corvette,  four  brigs  of  war,  a schooner,  and 
four  gun-boats.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  is 


unfavourable  to  navigation,  and  the  population  very  MEXICO, 
scanty  in  that  part  of  the  territory  which  borders  on  the  '*— ■ V"  ^ 
sea,  tliis  force  is  not  likely  for  a long  time  to  receive 
any  accession. 

The  revenue  of  Mexico  previous  to  the  Revolution  Revenue 
was  computed  to  be  not  less  than  20,000,000  dollars  4nd  fin«n- 
annually,  derived  from  duties  on  the  precious  metals, 
monopolies  of  mercury,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder,  sale  of 
indulgences,  Indian  capitation-tax,  import  and  export 
duties,  and  post-office.  Under  the  Government  of  the 
RepuWic  the  capitation-tax,  amounting  to  1,300,000 
dollars,  and  duties  on  gold  and  silver  amounting  to 
5,500,000,  have  been  abolished,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
supply  the  resulting  deficiency  by  the  increase  in  the 
duties  on  exports  and  imports. 

The  revenue  of  the  Federal  Government  is  at  present 


estimated  as  follows  : 

Dollars. 

Importation  duties.  . 8,000,000 

Monopoly  of  tobacco. . *2,500,000 

Contingent  or  extraordinary  contribution 
paid  by  the  Constituent  States  to  the 
support  of  the  Federal  Government  . 1,573,756 

Monopoly  of  gunpowder 250,000 

Post-Office 320,000 

Lottery 120,000 

Monopoly  of  salt 75,000 

Mint 250,000 

Crown  estates  seized  at  the  Revolution  70,000 

Duty  on  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  7 5,000 
Miscellaneous  sources 698,074 


13.931,830 

Against  which  there  is  a charge, 

For  the  army 9,073,932 

Navy  1 .309,045 

Interest  on  public  debt 2,109,600 

Miscellaneous  charges  of  Government  . 3,466,265 


Total 15,958,842 

Leaving  a deficiency  of. ..  . . 2,027,012 


Proposed  to  be  met  by  reductions  in  the  army  and  navy 
estimates. 

Though  the  third  Article  of  the  Federal  Constitution  State  of 
has  declared  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  exclusively 
that  of  the  State,  the  spirit  of  the  Government  with  18 
respect  to  matters  of  Faith  is  liberal,  though  cautious  in 
offending  the  feelings  of  the  People.  This  freedom  from 
bigotry  has  resulted  not  so  much  from  the  bold  opinions 
which  they  have  derived  from  the  French  school,  w hence 
they  drew  many  of  their  Political  principles,  as  from 
their  having  always  been  accustomed  to  view  Ecclesiastical 
power  in  the  last  resort,  exercised  not  by  a spiritual,  but 
by  a temporal  personage ; for  in  consequence  of  & 

Papal  Bull,  issued  1502,  the  King  of  Spain  was  con- 
stituted Head  of  the  American  Church,  and  from  that 
time  forward  all  communications  made  by  the  Pope  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Spanish  America,  were  previously 
sanctioned,  and  ultimately  published,  solely  by  the 
Royal  authority.  The  Kings  of  Spain,  sheltering  their 
consciences  under  the  power  of  an  infallible  Church, 
which  had  conferred  on  them  this  great  prerogative,  had 
steadily  and  effectually  resisted  the  frequent  attempts  of 
the  Popes  to  interfere  immediately  in  the  spiritual  affairs 
of  Spanish  America;  and  when  the  Royal  power  was 
overthrown  in  Mexico,  the  Government  then  established 
naturally  considered  itself  as  succeeding  in  a consider- 
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MEXICO,  able  degree  to  the  Ecclesiastical  functions  which  had 
v— ' been  previously  held  by  the  Court  of  Madrid  In  1824, 
the  Pof>e  addressed  a circular  Bull  ( Encuelica  as  it  was 
styled)  to  the  Clergy  of  Spanish  America,  exhorting 
them  to  unite  in  leading  back  their  flocks  to  obedience  to 
the  King,  whose  power  was  founded  on  Divine  right, 
and  inseparable  from  the  preservation  of  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  See.  The  Congress  published  this  instru- 
ment with  on  address  to  the  nation,  wherein  a distinc- 
tion was  drawn  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
power  of  the  Pope,  and  an  intimation  given  that  even 
the  spiritual  power  might  be  lost  by  an  unjustifiable 
exertion  of  it  These  opinions  were  received  favour- 
ably among  the  people  of  all  classes,  with  scarcely  any 
exception.  Encouraged  by  this  demonstration  of  the 
feelings  of  the  nation,  the  Congress  sequestered  the 
revenues  of  the  Primate  and  several  other  Ecclesiastics 
who  had  emigrated,  and  thus  seized  on  an  annual  in- 
come of  371,148  dollars.  The  Republican  Govern- 
ment, however,  has  not  yet  ventured  to  exercise  the 
patronage  formerly  possessed  by  the  Crown,  and  as  it 
has  not  succeeded  in  negotiating  the  Concordat  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  the  Country,  although  the  population 
in  general  is  devotedly  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion,  may  be  considered  as  having  its  Religious 
establishment  in  a good  measure  suspended,  since  a 
great  proportion  of  Ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices 
are  vacant.  Of  ten  Bishoprics  nine  are  vacant,  and  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  Prebends  and  Canonries, 
seventy-nine  are  vacant.  This  state  of  offuirs  has  caused 
a strong  and  extensively  diffused  feeling  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  national  Church  ; 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Rome  is  still  further 
threatened  by  the  growing  spirit  of  infidelity,  or  at 
least  indifference  on  matters  of  Faith,  which  may  be  ob- 
served, especially  among  the  younger  members  of  the 
community,  and  which  naturally  resulted  from  the  great 
abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  Ecclesiastical  establishment. 
Whilst  some  of  the  great  dignitaries  possessed  annual 
revenues  of  above  100,000  dollars,  the  Curan,  the  most 
meritorious  and  useful  of  the  Ecclesiastical  body,  were 
left  to  languish  on  incomes  of  100  or  150,  Even  this 
small  income  was  obtained  by  means  discreditable  and 
painful  to  the  moral  feeling  of  the  incumbent  as  well  as 
oppressive  and  pernicious  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
congregation.  It  resulted  principally  from  fees  so  ex- 
orbitant, that  an  Indian  peasant,  in  some  of  the  Dioceses, 
must  on  his  marriage  pay  twenty-two  dollars  to  the  Cura. 
If  the  peasant  be  not  much  under  the  influence  of 
scruples,  he,  incase  of  inability  to  make  up  such  a sum, 
cohabits  with  the  object  of  his  attachment  without  any 
previous  ceremony  ; but  if  his  Faith  be  very  sensitive,  he 
borrows  or  steals  the  means  of  satisfying  the  demands  of 
the  Priest.  In  the  mining  district  each  miner  pays  yearly 
three  dollars  and  a quarter  to  secure  the  performance  of 
Religious  rites  at  his  funeral.  Some  facts  are  worthy 
of  mention,  as  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  change  of  Reli- 
gious feeling  in  Mexico.  In  all  the  Republic  no  more  than 
eighty-seven  individuals  are  at  present  serving  their  novi- 
ciate for  the  profession  of  Monastic  orders,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  contributions  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Convents  is  less  than  formerly  had  beeu  obtained  by  one. 
It  is  also  a striking  proof  of  the  slight  importance  attri- 
buted by  Congress  to  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  that,  most 
jealous  as  they  are  in  limiting  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent, they  have  not  hesitated  in  conferring  on  him  the 
authority  of  rejecting  or  sanctioning  the  Papal  Bulls. 
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In  the  Congresses  of  some  of  the  Constituent  States,  MEXICO, 
laws  had  been  passed  for  seiziug  the  property  of  tlie 
Church,  although  subsequently  the  interference  of  the 
Federal  Congress  caused  them  to  be  reversed ; but  very 
generally  the  cognizaucc  of  all  causes  between  the 
Laity  and  Clergy  have  been  transferred  from  Ecclesiasti- 
cal to  Lay  tribunals.  Still  by  the  existing  law,  although 
scarcely  enforced,  toleration  forms  no  part  of  the  Mexican 
Constitution ; no  Religion  but  the  Roman  Catholic  can  be 
exercised,  marriages  are  not  permitted  between  Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  profession  of  the 
Faith  declared  to  be  that  of  the  Slate  is  indispensable  to 
any  one  seeking  to  become  a citizen  of  the  Mexican 
Republic. 

The  following  Tables  will  present  a compendious  Number  of 
view  of  the  present  state  of  the  Religious  establishment  ^cr8)'* 
in  Mexico. 

Ecclesiastical  Institutions. 


Archbishopric * 1 

Bishoprics 9 

Convents 150 

Curacies  attached  to  Convents 40 

Missions  attached  to  Convents 106 

Cathedra)  Churches 10 

Collegiate  Church 1 

Colleges  de  Propaganda  Fide 6 

Parishes 1194 


Ecclesiastical  Persons. 


Archbishop  1 

Bishops 9 

Canons  and  Prebends 185 

Parochial  Clergy 36 » 7 

Regular  Clergy 1913 

Members  of  the  Colleges  de  Prop.  Fide  307 

Total  of  Ecclesiastical  personages  ....  6002 


If  this  estimate  which  Ward  gives  of  the  number  of 
the  Clergy  of  Mexico  be  correct,  it  shows  a great  dimi- 
nution from  the  time  of  Humboldt,  who  states  their 
number  at  10,000. 

The  property  of  the  Mexican  Clergy  consisted,  in  the  Eecl«ia*tU 
first  place  of  tithes,  amounting  to  the  annual  average  041  l'rol,ertT 
of  1,635,382  dollars ; secondly,  of  landed  property,  so 
limited  in  its  amount  as  not  to  exceed  in  value  3,000,000 
dollars  ; thirdly,  property  in  the  singular  form  of  a capital 
in  money  accumulated  by  the  misapplication  of  charitable 
donations  and  bequests,  and  as  the  income  always  greatly 
exceeded  the  charge  allocated  on  it  by  the  managers, 
this  fund  before  the  Revolution  amounted  to  44,500,000 
dollars,  but  lias  since  been  reduced  by  the  effects  of 
thut  political  convulsion  to  20,000,000  dollars.  It  is  lent 
to  landed  proprietors  on  the  security  of  mortgage  of 
their  lands.  From  those  funds  the  following  incomes 
are  assigued  to  the  Bishops  : 

Dollar*. 


Archbishop  of  Mexico 
Bishop  of  Puebla  . . . 
Valladolid. 

Guadalaxara  

Durango 

Monterey 

Y ucatan  ........... 

Oaxaca 

Sonora 

Chiapa  . 


13u,000 

110,000 

....  100,000 

90,000 

35,000 

30,000 

20,000 

18,000 

6,000 

not  ascertained 


Total 539,000 
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MEXICO.  The  territory  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Mexico, 
— containing  1 18,478  square  leagues,  is  at  present  divided 
Political  into  the  follow  ing  Slates  and  Districts,  with  a population 
divisions,  estimated  at  eight  millions  : 


1.  Mexico,  and 

2.  QutrcUro, 


formed  out  of  the  former  In- 
tendancy of  Mexico,  amount- 


4.  Guanaxuato  

5.  Valladolid 

6.  Guadalusara,  from  which  a auiall  portion, 

about  one-tenth,  luu  been  severed,  and 
declared  the  District  of  Colima  . . 


10.  Vera  Crui.'l  formed  out  of  the  former  lo- 
ll. Tabasco,  > tendency  of  Vera  Crux,  and 

12.  Chiapn,  J cuHectivcty  eontaining 

13.  San  Luis  Potoai,  \ formed  out  of  the  for- 

14.  Cohfthuila&Tcxoa,  I row  Intendancy  of  San 


15.  New  Leon, 

16.  Tamaulijaa, 


j Luis  Priori,  aud  con- 


. - n C formed  out  of  the  former  In- 
i' 1 tenduey  of  Durango,  and 

IS.  CluhiuhM,)  


Territories,  the  populution  of  which  has  not  reached 
the  number  entitling  them  to  send  Representatives  to 
the  Federal  Congress  : 


S<fur* 

lUg'IM. 

labsbitaati 
to  1H03. 

5,927 

2.696 

911 

3,446 

1,511,800 

813.300 

517.300 
376,400 

i 

9.612 

2,255 

4,447 

5,977 

630,500 

153,300 

534.800 

465.800 

1 

4,141 

156,000 

27,821 

334,900 

16,873 

19,143 

159,700 

121.400 

1.  New  Mexico  5,709 

2.  Old  California  7,295 

3.  New  California  2,125 

4.  TUucala,  ( population  aud  extent  included 

in  thotc  ftMigued  to  Puebla  do  Lua 

Angelo*.) 

5.  Colima,  'population  and  extent  included  in 

th<ts«  assigned  to  Guadalaxara.) 

Of  the  above  States,  California  Old  and  New, 
Durango,  Guanaxuato,  and  Guadalaxara,  have  al- 
ready been  described  separately,  according  to  our  alpha- 
betical arrangement. 

state  of  The  State  of  Mexico  ranks  first  in  importance 
Mexico.  amongst  those  of  the  Federation,  containing  the  most 

numerous  population,  both  absolutely  and  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  its  territory-,  as  well  as  the  principal 
City  of  the  Republic  and  the  seat  of  its  Government 
The  Pacific  forms  its  Western  boundary  for  270  miles, 
and  the  parts  adjacent  to  that  line  of  const,  amounting 
to  about  a third  of  the  extent  of  the  State,  arc  sultry, 
unwholesome,  moist,  and  fertile.  The  remaining  two- 
thirds  lie  on  the  Tuble  Land,  or  the  ascent  to  it,  and  have 
the  character  usually  found  in  that  region.  The  highest 
mountain  is  that  of  Toluca,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
15,018  feet,  aud  retains  snow  on  its  summit  throughout 
the  year,  except  during  the  rainy  months  of  November  and 
October.  The  principal  towns  arc  M exico,  with  a popu- 
lation of  137,000  ; (see  infra ;)  Tezcuco , 5000 ; llacheo , 
remarkable  for  the  magnificent  Church  built  by  Laborde, 
a French  adventurer,  at  an  expense  of  above  £80,000. 
After  amassing  a vast  property  by  successful  operations 
in  the  mines,  Laborde,  by  this  and  similar  acts  of  im- 
prudence, was  reduced  to  poverty,  but  resuming  his 
early  pursuits,  he  again  realized  a very  great  fortune. 
Acapulco , formerly  the  only  port  allowed  by  the  Spanish 
Government  to  be  frequented  on  the  Western  shore  of 
Mexico,  is  at  present  the  principal  port  on  that  side  of  the 
State ; it  contains  a population  of  about  6000,  and  ex- 
hibits a singular  work  of  Art,  a cut  made  through  the 
rocky  hilts  which  surround  the  haven,  and  admitting 
the  sea-breeze  to  mitigate  the  suffocating  and  dele- 


40.200 

9,000 

15,600 


terious  effects  of  the  air,  previously  pent  up  in  the  MEXICO, 
deep  basin,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  lies.  Pachu-  s— v— ✓ 
cha , where  is  situated  the  celebrated  mine  of  Real  del 
Monte. 

The  State  of  (Jueretaro  lies  entirely  on  the  Table  QuereUw. 
Land  ; ils  principal  town,  bearing  the  same  name, 
has  a population  of  35,000,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  buildings,  as  well  as  for  some  degree  of 
manufacturing  activity.  The  principal  mines  are  El 
Doctor,  Macoui,  and  San  Cristoval.  The  country  gene- 
rally consists  of  extensive  plains,  in  some  instances  filly 
miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth. 

The  State  of  Puebla  joe  lor  Angeles  has  probably  Puobla  de 
fiiur-fiftha  of  its  territory  situated  on  the  Table  Land.  Aa£el«*- 
That  part  extending  from  the  Western  slope  of  the  Cor- 
dillera to  the  Pacific,  along  the  shore  of  which  it  extends 
for  about  120  miles,  is  nearly  desert,  although  admirably 
suited  by  nature  for  the  cultivation  of  the  most  precious 
productions  of  Tropical  climates.  The  Table  Land  pro- 
duces the  most  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  maiie,  and 
maguey.  The  volcano  Popocatepetl,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  Mexican  territory,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Mount  St.  Elius,  in  ulj  the  extent  of  North  America,  is 
situated  in  this  State.  Its  summit,  reaching  an  eleva- 
tion of  17,550  feet,  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  In 
this  State  is  situated  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cholula. 

The  principal  places  are  La  Puebla,  the  Capital,  contain- 
ing 65,000  inhabitants,  and  founded  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1531,  and  Cholula,  with  a population  of  16.000. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  State  is  included  the  territory 
of  Tlascala,  containing  59,000  inhabitants,  remarkable  TlaseaU. 
for  retaining  the  impatient  and  independent  spirit  of 
their  ancestors,  but  nl  present  exhibiting  it  principally 
by  a restless  and  litigious  disposition.  The  town  of 
Thimija,  once  so  powerful  and  populous,  now  contains 
but  ST400  inhabitants. 

Valladolid  extends  principally  over  the  Western  Valladolid 
slope  of  the  Andes,  here  more  gradual  than  on  the 
Eastern  side.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  for  a distance 
of  600  miles,  and  the  part  udjoiuing  the  coast  has  the 
cpiality  invariably  attending  such  situations  in  Mexico, 
heat,  fertility,  and  insalubrity.  The  greater  part  of 
the  territory,  however,  possesses  a delightful,  healthful, 
ami  temperate  climate.  The  highest  mountain  is  that 
ofTaucitaro,  often,  though  not  always,  covered  with  snow. 

It  likewise  contains  the  volcano  Jorullo,  a phenomenon 
bearing  evidence  of  one  of  the  greatest  Physical  events 
presented  by  the  records  of  the  Globe.*  Valladolid,  the 
Capital,  contains  18,000  inhabitants,  Patcuaro  6000. 
HuUzitzilla,  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Michoacan,  the  boundaries  of  which  iu  a great  measure 
coincided  with  those  of  the  present  State,  has  a popula- 
tion of  2500.  The  State  contains  the  mines  of  Zita- 
guao,  Agangueo,  Tlapudahua,  Real  del  Oro,  and 
Inguanui. 

The  State  of  Zacatecas  lies  entirely  on  the  Table  Zacatecas. 
Land,  and  although  the  soil  is  rugged,  parched,  and 
barren,  the  climate  cold  and  disagreeable,  the  richness 
of  its  mines  gives  it  a high  degree  of  importance.  The 
soil  is  in  general  saturated  with  the  muriate  and  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  which  arc  also  found  in  abundance  in  nine 
small  lakes  scattered  over  the  district.  The  principal 
towns  are  Zacateca *,  the  Capital,  containing  a popula- 
tion of  40,000,  Frctnillo , and  Sombrrretc.  It  con- 
tains the  celebrated  mines  of  Sombrerete  and  Zacatecas, 
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MEXICO,  besides  those  of  Sierra  de  Pinos,  Chachiguitec,  and 
Mazapic. 

Oaxaca.  The  State  of  Oaxaca  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
its  scenery,  purity  of  air,  fertility,  and  civilization,  con- 
siderable in  degree,  and  commencing  at  an  early  period. 
From  one  point,  the  Ccrro  of  SetipuaHepec,  7600  feet 
high,  the  spectator  can  view  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific.  The  climate  is  rather  moist,  and  the  vegetation 
consequently  remarkable  for  luxuriance,  the  most  strik- 
ing instance  of  which  is  the  famous  cypress  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Tule,  measuring  117  feet  round  the  trunk. 
In  this  State  much  the  greater  part  of  all  the  cochineal 
of  commerce  is  produced.  Its  principal  towns  are 
Oaxaca,  the  Capital,  with  a population  of  24,000,  and 
Tehuantepec,  where  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  forms  a 
haven,  and  oifers,  in  conjunction  with  the  river  Guasa- 
cualco,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a facility  of 
communication  between  the  two  Oceans,  separated  here 
by  intervening  land  about  120  miles  in  breadth. 

Yueataa.  The  Slate  of  Y ucatan  extends  over  the  Peninsula  of 
the  same  name,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  occupied 
on  the  Eastern  shore,  by  the  British  settlements  on  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  where  the  facility  of  procuring  log- 
wood and  mahogany  have  induced  a mixed  race,  under 
the  protection  of  Britain,  to  build  towns,  and  push  their 
operations  up  the  Country  with  such  activity,  that  they 
have  navigated  the  river  B&lize  for  200  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  one  vast  plain,  except  where  a chain  of 
hills,  slightly  elevated,  traverses  it  from  North-East  to 
South-West.  The  climate,  although  one  of  the  hottest 
in  the  World,  is  healthy,  insomuch  that  invalids  from 
the  West  Indian  Islands  visit  it  for  recovery.  This 
salubrity  is  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and 
soil,  which  is  so  great,  that  fresh  water  is  no  where  to 
be  met  with  for  above  150  miles  along  the  Western  and 
Northern  shores.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Lagartos 
a singular  phenomenon  may  be  observed.  At  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  shore  a copious  spring  of 
fresh  water  bursts  up  amidst  the  sea  water.  The  only 
important  articles  of  commerce  are  wax,  brazil-wood, 
log-wood,  and  mahogany.  The  increase  of  population 
has  been  checked  hy  the  Spanish  Government,  which, 
to  render  communication  with  the  English  contraband 
traders  more  difficult,  removed  the  inhabitants  from  the 
Eastern  part,  and  concentrated  them  on  the  Western 
shore.  The  principal  towns  are  Merida,  the  Capital, 
with  a population  o<f  10,000,  Campeche,  the  sea-port  of 
the  State,  with  a population  of  6,000,  and  Valladolid. 

Vera  Cnn,  The  State  of  Vera  Cruz  possesses  great  importance, 
in  consequence  of  containing  the  harbour  bearing  the 
same  name,  and  forming  the  principal  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  territory  of  the  Republic  and 
the  rest  of  the  World.  Wjth  a sea-coast  of  400  miles, 
it  possesses  every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  suffocating 
heat  of  the  port  of  V era  Cruz  to  the  frosts  of  Perote, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  steepness  of  the  Cordillera  in 
this  part,  the  traveller  may  experience  all  these  changes 
in  the  course  of  a day’s  journey.  Although  very  fertile, 
it  is  thinly  peopled,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate,  as  well  as  of  the  preference  given  both  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Indians  to  the  Table  Land  as  a place 
of  residence ; yet  such  is  the  demand  and  encouragement 
for  labour  at  Vera  Cruz,  that  an  unskilled  labourer 
earns  five  shillings  a day.  and  a mechanic  three  times 
that  sum.  It  contains  the  volcano  of  Orizaba,  having 
an  elevation  of  17,208  feet,  and  the  Coffer  of  Perote, 
13,289  feet  high,  and  familiar  to  navigators  os  the  first 


land  seen  when  approaching  tl»e  coast  of  Mexico.  The  MEXICO, 
mountain  of  Tuxtia,  also  within  the  limits  of  this  Stale,  ^ 

is  subject  to  violent  volcanic  eruptions,  during  one  of 
which,  iu  1793,  the  ashes  aud  noise  produced  by  the 
volcano  reached  to  places  above  180  miles  distant.  The 
principal  towns  are  Vera  Crux , protected  by  the  strong 
fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  seated  on  a small  island 
lying  before  the  city.  The  population  is  30,00(J.  Xala - 
pa,  well  known  in  commerce  as  the  place  supplying  the 
greater  portion  of  the  valuable  drug  to  which  it  has 
given  name,  and  celebrated  for  the  genial  atmosphere 
and  beautiful  country  in  which  it  is  placed.  Its  popula- 
tion is  13,000.  Tampico,  an  important  sea-port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  ; its  population  is 
20,000.  Papantla , population  6U00. 

The  States  of  Tabasco  and  Chiapa  are  thinly  peo-  Tabasco 
pled  and  their  inhabitants  poor,  and  generally  in  a low  aadCbwpa. 
degree  of  civilization.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  wa- 
tered by  numerous  streams,  but  the  great  imperfection 
of  the  sources  of  information  respecting  these  districts 
renders  it  impossible  to  give  any  full  or  satisfactory  in- 
formation concerning  them.  Tabasco  does  not  contain 
any  town  of  importance,  except  Villa  Hermosa , the  Ca- 
pital. The  principal  towns  of  Chiapa  are  the  Capital, 
bearing  the  same  name  as  the  State,  and  Ciudad  Real. 

The  extent  of  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi  is  pro-  San  Luis 
bably  not  a tenth  of  the  Intendancy  which  formerly  PulosL 
bore  the  same  name.  It  is  important  on  account  of 
its  valuable  mines,  and  is  the  great  channel  for  sup- 
plying the  vast  districts  on  the  North  and  West  with 
imported  goods.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  the  proprietors 
generally  employ  their  estates  in  breeding  cattle,  espe- 
cially horses  and  mules,  which  are  produced  iu  so  great 
abundance  as  to  supply  the  demand  for  them  from  all 
the  Southern  States  of  the  Federation.  San  Luit  Vo- 
te ti,  the  Capital,  the  only  town  of  importance,  contains 
50,000  inhabitants,  a considerable  proportion  of  w hom 
are  employed  in  manufactures.  The  principal  mines 
are  La  l’uriseima,  Catorce,  Cerro  de  San  Pedro,  Ccrro 
de  la  Leona,  and  Ileal  de  Charcas. 

The  Slate  of  Cohahuila  and  Texas,  at  present  thinly  CohshuOa 
peopled  and  possessing  little  wealth  or  importance,  is  “d  Texan, 
likely,  at  some  future  period,  (o  be  the  most  opulent, 
powerful,  and  civilized  in  the  Federation  ; from  the  ad- 
vantages of  a soil  of  surprising  fertility,  a great  facility 
of  internal  communication  by  means  of  the  numerous 
rivers  intersecting  it,  and  a Geographical  position  highly 
favouring  its  intercourse,  both  with  the  Anglo-American 
Union  and  the  Old  Continent.  It  has  a sea-coast  of  350 
miles  long,  affording,  by  means  of  the  numerous  rivers 
which  disembogue  along  it,  intercourse  at  a great  number 
of  points  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Altliough  the  mouths 
of  these  rivers  seldom  admit  vessels  drawing  more  than 
ten  feet  of  water,  the  Red  river  has  depth  sufficient  for 
ships  of  400  tons.  Most  of  the  productions  of  Tropical 
climates  grow  here  in  as  great  perfection  as  in  any  part 
of  the  W or  Id  ; cotton  in  particular  is  equal  to  the  finest 
produced  in  the  United  Stales.  The  population  is  ra- 
pidly increasing  by  the  influx  of  settlers  from  the  Anglo- 
American  Union,  and  this  colonization  is  anxiously 
encouraged  by  the  Mexican  Government  with  doubtful 
policy,  as  such  settlers  will  unquestionably  favour  the 
views  entertained  by  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  for 
extending  the  frontier  of  their  Republic  in  this  direction. 

The  name  of  town  is  scarcely  applicable  to  any  post  at 
present  existing  in  this  extensive  tract ; the  principal  are 
Cohahuila , San  Antonio  de  Rejar,  and  Mondova. 
u8 
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MEXICO.  The  scanty  information  which  can  he  obtained  respoct- 
ing  the  State  of  New  Leon  prevents  more  than  an  enumc- 

New  Leon.  ration  of  its  principal  towns  ; which  are  Sallillft , with  a 
population  of  6000,  aiid  a place  of  importance  as  being 
the  great  entrepot  of  imported  goods  destined  for  distribu- 
tion over  the  Northern  Provinces ; Monterey , a Bishop’s 
See  ; and  Linare s. 

Tamaulipas.  Tamaulipas  is  a narrow  tract  extending  for  300 
miles  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A chain 
of  long,  narrow,  and  low  islands  accompany  the  shore 
through  its  whole  extent,  and  greatly  obstruct  naviga- 
tion, as  the  channels  between  them  are  intricate,  shal- 
low, and  vrery  dangerous  for  shipping.  The  Rio 
del  Norte  falls  into  the  sea  in  this  State  after  having 
flowed  through  it  for  a distance  of  about  250  miles. 
Like  the  Nile,  Ganges,  and  other  great  rivers  of  tropical 
regions,  it  overflows  the  country  to  a great  extent,  the 
period  of  its  inundation  being  from  the  beginning  of 
April  to  tile  end  of  June.  This  State  ranks  very  low 
among  those  of  the  Federation  in  point  of  wealth,  po- 
pulation, and  civilization,  insomuch  that  even  in  late 
years  tracts  of  ten  or  twelve  square  miles  in  extent  have 
been  sold  for  a few  shillings.  The  principal  town  is 
Nuevo  Santander , the  port  of  which  is  important  as  the 
only  one  occurring  for  a great  length  of  coast,  but  its 
utility  is  greatly  obstructed  by  a bar  which  admits  ships 
only  of  moderate  burthen.  There  arc  a few  other  un- 
important towns,  among  which  San  Jose  dc  Tamaulipas 
appears  most  worthy  of  notice. 

Chihuahua.  The  extensive  Stale  of  CHIHUAHUA  is  thinly  peopled 
and  ill  cultivated,  as  the  lands  are  generally  unenclosed, 
neglected,  and  employed  for  feeding  cattle.  It  however 
contains  numerous  mines,  some  of  them  in  their  natu- 
ral capability  probably  the  richest  in  the  World,  but 
as  the  population  is  scanty  and  ignorant,  the  product 
is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  wealth  of  the  mineral 
deposits.  The  principal  towns  are.  Chihuahua,  separately 
described  ; San  Pedro  dc  Batopilas,  population  10,000  ; 
and  *Stan  Jose  del  Parral  SOOO.  The  principal  mines  arc 
those  of  Batopilas,  where  the  ore  is  so  rich  that  in 
many  places  the  silver  is  cut  out  with  a chisel.  The 
Marquis  del  Bustamante  has  drawn  enormous  wealth 
from  El  Carmen,  one  of  the  veins  in  this  group  of  mines. 
Buen  Succso,  another  lode,  was  discovered  by  an  Indian, 
ill  consequence  of  a torrent  having  laid  it  bare,  w hen  the 
ore  appeared  in  the  form  of  silver  nearly  pure.  Morelos, 
another  lode,  was  discovered  by  two  Indian  brothers, 
who  the  night  before  they  met  with  this  instance  of  their 
good  fortune,  had  been  refused  credit  for  a little  maize. 
They  drew  from  their  mine  270,000  dollars  in  two 
months ; yet  so  rude  are  their  habits  that  they  live  like 
peasants  of  the  very  lowest  class,  though  they  have  in 
their  huts  wealth  to  a very  great  amount.  Such  lias 
been  the  wealth  extracted  from  the  mine  of  El  Refugio 
that  a proprietor  entitled  to  a share  of  one-eighth  is 
known  to  have  obtained  from  it  337,000  dollars  in  the 
course  of  a few  years.  I’acheco,  the  chief  proprietor,  with 
a profuseness  unexampled  in  the  history  even  of  the  bu- 
caniere,  gave  5000  dollars  for  a velvet  cloak  which  par- 
ticularly pleased  him.  At  the  mines  of  Jesus  Maria, 
discovered  in  1622,  upwards  of  two  hundred  lodes  of 
silver  ore  were  registered  in  one  year,  in  a district  of  a 
form  nearly  circular  and  nine  miles  in  diameter. 

Sr>noraand  The  Stale  of  Sonora  and  Cjnaloa  occupies  a vastex- 

Cmaloa.  tent  of  territory,  possessing,  among  other  great  natural 
advantages,  a sea-coast  of  900  miles,  as  it  is  for  that 
distance  washed  either  by  the  Pacific  or  the  Gulf  of 


California.  There  are  several  good  ports  iu  this  length  MEXICO! 
of  coast ; Guuymas,  one  of  the  best  in  the  Pacific,  Mazat- 
lan,  less  safe  and  commodious,  and  some  others  not 
frequented,  amongst  which  the  best  is  one  situated  op- 
posite the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  country  is  gene- 
rally hilly,  and  a targe  portion  of  it  lies  on  the  Table 
Laud.  Though  in  gcueral  devoid  of  large  rivers,  it  has 
a number  of  small  streams  flowing  through  the  ravines 
of  the  Cordilleras,  but  seldom  having  such  a body  of 
water  as  reaches  in  the  dry  season  to  the  sea-shore, 
being  evaporated  or  swallowed  up  in  the  low  grounds. 

The  soil  is  fertile  in  a high  degree,  and  produces  in 
abundance  all  things  requisite  for  the  support  or  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  the  inhabitants  have  attained  a consi- 
derable degree  of  civilization.  - It  abounds  in  mineral 
wealth  ; gold  is  obtained  by  searching  the  sands  in  the 
ravines,  and  in  this  simple  process  masses  have  been 
met  with  weighing  above  five  pounds.  There  are  be- 
sides some  gold  mines  worked  on  more  scientific 
principles.  The  richest  is  that  at  Coeala,  belonging 
to  an  eccentric  individual  of  the  name  of  Triarte,  who 
seldom  permits  it  to  be  worked  for  any  length  of  time, 
contenting  himself  with  drawing  from  its  immense 
stores  not  more,  usually,  than  a hundred  weight,  which 
he  finds  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  in  a week.  He  is  said 
to  have  iu  his  possession  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount 
of  £500,000,  yet  such  is  his  singularity,  that  he  lives  in 
a state  of  the  rudest  simplicity,  and  compels  his  sons  to 
keep  a shop  in  the  town  adjacent  Many  places  abound 
iu  copper  of  the  best  quality,  and  this  metal  is  eagerly 
purchased  by  the  Chinese,  as  it  contains  a considerable 
proportion  of  gold,  which  they  have  skill  to  extract  by 
oti  easy  process.  The  mines  of  silver  are  rich  and  nu- 
merous. The  principal  arc,  those  of  Alamos,  so  produc- 
tive that  the  proprietors  there  are  said  to  possess  bullion 
to  the  amount  of  6,01)0,000  of  dollars ; Bahiacora,  con- 
taining a great  number  of  productive  lodes,  some  so  rich 
that  the  metal  is  cut  out  with  chisels;  San  Juan, con- 
taining mineral  depositsof  great  extent  and  richness ; and 
Nacosari,  near  the  town  of  Arispc.  If  wc  may  believe 
a notice  annexed  to  Ward's  Mexico,  and  professing  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  an  eye-witness,  almost  every 
mountain  and  hill  in  Sonora  contains  gold  und  silver. 

The  chief  towns  are  Arispc , the  Capital,  with  a popula- 
tion of  7600;  Sonora,  population  6400;  Culiacan,  popu- 
lation 10,600  ; Cinaloa,  population  9500  ; El  Rosario, 
population  5600;  Villa  del  Fuerle,  population  7900; 

Los  Alamos,  population  6000. 

The  territory  of  JVriP  Mexico  is  a district  extending  New 
about  500  miles  from  South  to  North,  and  contracted  Mexico 
within  a narrow  breadth  on  the  East  by  the  Bolson  de 
Mapimi,  a desert  region  infested  by  wandering  savages, 
and  on  the  West  by  an  expensive  tract  belonging  to 
Tribes  more  settled  and  removed  from  Barbarism,  but 
equally  independent.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and,  although 
elevated,  in  general  level,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  may  be  traversed  by  wheel-carriages.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  cold,  so  that  it  freezes  severely  even  in 
May,  and  the  rapid  Rio  del  Norte  is  usually  covered 
with  ice  for  some  time  in  Winter.  Its  principal  towns  arc 
Santa  Pc,  the  Capital,  with  a population  of  3600,  Albu- 
quenjue , population  6000,  and  Taos,  population  S900. 

Gomara,  Cronica  della  Nueca  Expand,  1554  ; Cas- 
tillo, (Bernal  Diaz  del.)  Hisloria  della  Conquiila  della 
Nueva  Espana,  fob  Madrid,  1632  ; Gage,  New  Surrey 
of  the  West  Indies , fol.  Tendon,  1646;  Hernandez, 

Nova  Plantarum, , Animalium , fyc.  Mexicanorum  ILs- 
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MEXICO,  toria,  fol.  Rom.  1651 ; Horne,  De  Orifinibut  America  nit, 
■ ,—  v— . v Syo.  Hay.  Com.  1652  ; I)e  Solis,  Historia  della  Con- 
guiHa  de  Mexico , fol.  Bruxell.  1704  ; Herrera,  Historia 
de  la * Ttidias  Occidental**,  fol.  Mod-  16*20 ; Boturini,  Idea 
de  una  Nutva  Hittoria  de  la  America  Septentrional, 
4to.  Madrid,  1746;  Clavigero,  Storia  Antica  del  Me*- 
tico,  4 tom.  4to.  Ccienv,  1780 ; Lorcnzono,  Hittoria 
delta  Nueva  Espana,  ffc.  Mex.  1770  ; Robertson,  Hit- 
tort/  of  America  ; Humboldt,  E**ai  Politique  tur  le 
Royaume  de  la  Nouvelle  Etpagne,  2 tom.  4 to.  Paris, 
ISOS;  Bustamante,  Cuadro  Ilitlorico  de  la  Revolution 
de.  Mexico  ; Mondihil,  Resumen  Historico , 8vo.  Land. 
1829;  El  Esjtanol,  por  Blanco  While,  8 vols.  Svo. 
Lend.  1910,  1915  ; Ward.  Mexico  in  1S27,  2 vols.  Svo. 
Lond.  1828;  Poinsett,  Note*  on  Mexico,  Svo.  Lond. 
1625;  Agiio,  Mexican  Antiquities,  7 vols.  fol.  Lond. 
1S31. 

MEXICO,  the  Capital  of  the  State  of  the  some  name, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation, is  the  most  wealthy  and  beautiful  city  of  the 
American  Continent,  and  until  the  late  rapid  advances 
which  New  York  and  Philadelphia  have  made  in  popu- 
lation, exceeded  all  others  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
also.  It  is  situated  in  an  oval  valley  200  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, the  mountains  enclosing  which  arc  sterile, 
bold,  and  striking,  formed  of  porphyry  and  basaltic  amyg- 
duloid,  and  presenting  to  the  view  the  colossal  volcanoes 
Popocatepetl  and  Iztaccihuatl.  The  elevation  of  its  site, 
which  lies  8150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ensures 
it  a moderate  temperature,  and  from  the  rarefaction  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  Table  Land  which  extends  over  this 
part  of  the  American  Continent,  a dryness  results  which, 
though  not  conducive  to  fertility,  is  most  favourable  to 
health.  It  was  originally  situated  on  an  Islaud  in  the 
Lake  of  Tezcuco,  but  in  consequence  of  the  process  of 
desiccation  which  is  extensively  taking  place  over  the 
Table  Land,  the  water  of  this  basin  has  become  so  much 
lower  that  the  dty  is  now  on  the  main  land,  and  lies 
three  miles  from  the  waters  edge.  The  water  of  this 
lake  is  salt,  though  not  so  much  so  as  that  of  the  Ocean. 
It  is  shallow,  seldom  exceeding  ten  and  nowhere  twenty 
feet  in  depth,  and  through  a considerable  portion  of  its 
extent  it  has  not  more  than  three  feet  of  water,  so  that 
in  dry  seasons  such  parts  are  not  navigable  even  for  the 
canoes  of  the  Indians.  As  the  great  Square  of  Mexico 
is  only  five  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  lake, 
inundations  have  sometimes  threatened  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  town,  and  laid  every  part  of  it  under 
water.  The  Lake  of  Xochimilco  lies  to  the  South  of 
the  city,  and  as  its  water  is  fresh,  it  is  conducted  in  navi- 
gable canals  to  supply  the  inhabitants.  There  arc 
besides  two  aqueducts  for  conveying  fresh  water  into 
the  city  from  other  sources  ; the  arches  of  the  Aqueduct 
of  Chapoltepcc  extend  10,733  feet,  those  of  the  Aque- 
duct of  Santa  Ffc  11,050  feet. 

**  Mexico  (such  are  the  words  of  Humboldt)  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  World.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Pctersburgh,  Berlin,  Philadelphia,  aud  the 
more  modern  parts  of  London,  no  town  of  the  same 
extent  can  bear  comparison  with  it,  for  the  uniform  level 
of  the  site,  the  regularity  and  size  of  the  streets,  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  Squares.  The  architecture  is  in 
general  pure,  and  in  some  instances  beautiful,  without 
being  burdened  with  an  ill-judged  superfluity  of  orna- 
ments, and  derives  an  air  of  solid  grandeur  from  the 
material,  which  is  usually  porphyry.  The  houses  are 
not  disfigured  with  the  heavy  wooden  balconies  usual 


in  the  towns  of  Spanish  America;  and  the  roofs  flat, 
according  to  the  general  mode  of  construction  through-  MEXICO, 
out  warm  Countries,  arc  surrounded  with  handsome 
iron  balustrades  ornamented  with  bronze.  Nothing 
can  be  more  rich  and  varied  than  the  view  from  the 
great  tower  of  the  Cathedral  on  a fine  summer's  morn- 
ing, when  the  air  is  clear  and  pure,  and  the  cloudless 
sky  exhibits  the  intense  blue  which  is  peculiar  to  it  in 
an  elevated  position  and  a dry  atmosphere.  Immediately 
beneath  the  spectator  lies  the  city  with  its  magnificent 
buildings ; beyond  its  limits  on  all  sides  extends  a vast 
plain,  carefully  cultivated  to  the  bases  of  colossal  moun- 
tains covered  with  perpetual  9now.  The  Lake  of 
Tezcuco,  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  city,  and  in  other 
directions  by  numerous  towns  aud  villages,  might  sug- 
gest the  recollection  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  water 
in  Swisserland.  Noble  avenues  shaded  with  elms  and 
poplars  lead  from  every  side  to  the  Capital : two  aque- 
ducts raised  on  lofty  arches  traverse  the  plain,  and  render 
the  scene  still  more  striking.  To  the  North  U seen  the 
magnificent  convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadeloupe,  behind 
which  rise  the  mountains  of  Tepeyacac,  and  around  it 
the  ground  is  diversified  by  ravines  overgrown  with 
palms  and  the  arborescent  yucca.  To  the  South  the 
plain  appears  one  immense  plantation,  producing  in  the 
utmost  plenty  oranges,  peaches,  cherries,  apples,  and 
other  European  fruits;  and  this  smiling  picture  is  ren- 
dered more  striking  by  the  wild  and  sterile  aspect  of  the 
mountains,  which  enclose  the  valley,  and  exhibit  among 
their  summits  the  huge  volcanoes,  Popocatepetl  and  In- 
taccihuall,  the  former  of  which  is  in  incessant  activity, 
sending  forth  volumes  of  smoke  and  discharges  of  in- 
flamed matter,  amidst  its  covering  of  perpetua I snow.” 

The  City  is  divided  into  four  districts — those  of  St. 

Paul,  St.  Sebastian,  St.  John,  St.  Mary  : and  the  streets 
run  with  much  regularity  from  North  to  South,  and  from 
East  to  West.  Of  some  of  the  principal  public  edifices 
wc  have  already  sj>oken  in  our  general  account  of  the  Re- 
public.* The  Cathedral  is  a large  pile  of  building,  con- 
structed partly  in  the  Gothic  aud  partly  in  Grecian  Orders : 
in  the  ground  close  to  this  building  is  imbedded  a cir- 
cular disc  of  porphyry,  nine  feet  iu  diameter,  exhibiting  in 
singular  hiernglyphical  figures  the  Mexican  Calendar, 
which,  according  to  Humboldt,  was  more  correct  than 
that  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans : an  equestrian  statue 
of  King  Charles  IV.  stands  opposite  the  principal  front  of 
the  Cathedral  in  an  oval  space.  Tolsn,  a native  artist, 
formed  it  in  bronze  at  a single  cast,  although  weighing 
45,000  pounds.  The  Mint  is  an  extensive  building; 
and  in  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
devoted  much  mechanical  ingenuity  is  displayed.  The 
Aoordatla,  or  public  Prison,  a noble  edifice,  contains  in 
its  spacious  and  airy  apartments  above  1200  prisoners, 
as  well  olTcudcrs  against  the  laws  as  captives  taken  from 
the  hostile  Indian  Tribes.  The  School-of-Mines,  the 
greatest  and  must  beautiful  building  in  Mexico,  was 
raised  at  an  expense  of  600,000  dollars ; but  in  con- 
sequence of  thefoilure  of  the  foundation,  the  walls  in 
several  places  have  opened  in  large  cracks,  and  other 
alarming  symptoms  of  dilapidation  threaten  speedy  ruin 
to  the  structure.  The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  ra 
so  much  neglected,  that  the  roof  has  in  many  places 
been  allowed  to  lull  iu.  Neither  the  University  nor 
Public  Library  arc  worthy  of  so  great  a city,  or  th  .* 
exalted  purposes  for  which  they  are  destined.  The 
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MEXICO,  streets,  which  are  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  have  flag- 
— ways  on  each  side  for  the  convenience  of  foot-pas- 
MUXl  sengers,  are  kept  very  neat,  except  iu  the  parts  inhabited 
v""  by  the  Indians,  where  the  visitor  is  disgusted  by  the 
most  revolting-  filth,  brutality,  and  misery.  Of  the 
population,  exceeding  nt  present  150,000,  there  are 
in  every  100  individuals,  on  an  average,  fifty  Creoles, 
twenty-four  aboriginal  Indians,  ami  twenty-six  of  mixed 
race.  Nearly  So, 000  persons,  known  by  the  names 
of  Sarauate*  or  Leperos,  and  belonging  to  the  Ind  au 
or  mixed  castes,  pass  their  lives  in  the  open  uir,  spend- 
ing the  day  basking  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  with  no 
covering  but  a small  piece  of  blanket  insufficient  even  for 
the  purposes  which  decency  requires.  Indolent,  inof- 
fensive, and  abstemious,  by  the  labour  of  a couple  of 
days  in  the  week,  they  supply  themselves  with  the  small 


portion  of  pulque  and  food  which  they  require,  and  MEXICO, 
sacrifice  all  other  considerations  to  the  love  of  ease.  — 

The  higher  classes  are  generally  in  a state  of  great 
affluence,  and  display  that  propensity  for  pomp,  pleasure,  r"_)  V ^ 
and  ease,  which  generally  characterises  the  inhabitants 
of  Spanish  America,  Cock-fighting  is  a favourite 
amusement,  and  Bullfights  are  viewed  with  as  much 
interest  ami  enjoyment  as  in  Spain.  The  smoking  of 
tobacco  is  practised  to  a great  extent  among  the  Creoles 
and  mixed  classes ; and  even  women  of  all  ranks  and 
ages  indulge  the  habit,  so  that  in  their  assemblies 
young  beauties  may  be  seen  with  their  mouths  garnished 
with  large  cigars,  sending  forth  clouds  of  smoke. 

Mexico  lies  in  latitude  10°  25'  25"  North  ; longitude 
90°  O'  West. 


MEYERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
gentsia,  order  Super flua.  Generic  character : common 
calyx  four-cleft,  the  two  interior  leaves  small ; receptacle 
small,  chatty,  tlie  chaff  enclosing  two  keeled  seeds ; 
down  none. 

One  species,  M.  teuilit,  native  of  watery  places  in  the 
Island  of  Jamaica. 

MEZIUM,  iu  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  approximating,  aub- 
filiform,  robust,  squamous,  eleven-jointed,  the  basal  joint 
slightly  elevate,  and  the  two  following  a little  stouter 
than  the  remainder,  which  are  subequal,  the  last  being 
longest  and  obliquely  acuminated  ; head  small  ; eyes 
minute;  thorax  pubescent,  longitudinally  squamous; 
scutellum  wanting ; elytra  connate  or  united,  gihhous, 
shining,  subhyaline ; legs  rather  long ; femora  clavate  ; 
tarsi  pcntumerouH. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Ptinus  sulcata*.  Fabricius ; Cur- 
tis, JSnL  Britt,  vol.  v.  pi.  ccxxxii.  One  species,  found 
in  old  houses  in  Europe,  not  uncommon  in  London. 

MEZONEURUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Decandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Leguminone. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-leaved,  connected  at  the 
base;  corolla,  petals  five,  hooked,  the  superior  petal 
small ; stamens  villous  at  the  base  ; style  incurved;  pod 
flat,  ovate-oblong,  one-cel  led,  many  seeded. 

Two  species,  trees,  natives  of  the  Islands  of  Java  and 
Timor.  Decandotle. 

MEZZOTINTO,  It.  mezzo,  middle,  and  tinto , tint, 
or  dye. 

See  the  Essay  on  E.noiuvino. 

Baxter,  with  apostolic  grace, 

Display'll  his  mrtzotmto  face ; 

While  here  and  there  some  luckier  saint 
Attain'd  to  dignity  of  paint. 

Colton.  A Ft&i*. 

This  afternoon  [1.1  March,  1661]  Prince  Rupert  shrw'd  me  with 
his  owne  hands  y*  u*w  way  of  graving  call'd  Mezzo  Tinto. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p,  331 , 

MI  ANA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidopterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character . Antenna,  short,  finely  ciliated  and 
pubescent  in  the  males,  simple  in  the  females ; palpi 
short,  pon-ected  obliquely,  the  two  basal  joints  sparingly 


clothed  with  elongate  scales,  tlie  terminal  one  exposed, 
somewhat  acute,  and  placed  obliquely,  very  slender 
when  denuded  ; the  basal  joint  short,  stouter  than  the 
following,  which  is  slightly  curved,  attenuated  towards 
the  apex,  and  nearly  three  limes. as  long  as  the  basal; 
terminal  elongate-ovate,  nearly  as  stout  as  the  second, 
and  about  the  length  of  the  basal ; maxilla  elongate  ; 
head  with  a frontal  crest ; eyes  linked  ; thorax  subqua- 
drate, with  a posterior  dorsal  crest;  abdomen  slender, 
with  a small  tuft  at  the  apex  in  the  males  ; and  a little 
crested  down  the  back  ; wings  entire,  deflexed,  anterior 
elongate,  triangular,  with  indistinct,  nearly  concolorous 
stigmata.  Caterpillar  naked  ; pupa  subterraneous. 

Type  of  the  genus  Noetua  literosa , Haworth ; Stephens, 
Must.  Bril.  Ent.  ( Hauxtcllala ,)  vol,  iii.  p.  12.  pi.  xxv. 
fig.  1.  Nine  species,  all  found  in  Britain. 

MIARUS,  iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character . Antennee geniculated,  ten-jointed, 
rather  slender ; funiculus  five- jointed,  its  two  basal 
joints  obconic,  tlie  other  three  transverse,  rounded  at  the 
apex  ; club  four-jointed,  ovate  ; head  produced  anteriorly 
into  a rostrum,  which  is  filiform,  slightly  bent,  inserted 
in  a groove  beneath  the  thorax,  this  last  transverse, 
with  the  posterior  angles  rounded ; elytra  somewhat 
depressed,  subquadrate,  not  covering  tbe  apex  of  the 
abdomen;  legs  short;  anterior  tibiee  with  a minute 
hook  at  the  apex. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Curculio  campanula,  Linnaeus; 
Hcrbst,  Coleopt.  vol.  vi.  pi.  Ixx.  fig.  15.  About  six 
species,  natives  of  temperate  Europe,  four  of  them  in- 
habiting Britain. 

MICCOTROGUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  geniculated,  rather 
short,  somewhat  stout,  eleven-jointed,  the  scape  elon- 
gated, clavate,  the  funiculus  six-jointed,  its  two  basal 
joints  rather  long,  obconic,  the  second  stoutest,  the 
remainder  subglobose,  the  club  thick,  oblong-ovate ; 
head  produced  anteriorly  into  a rostrum,  which  is  as 
long  as  the  thorax,  rounded, curved,  and  rather  slender; 
eyes  rounded,  slightly  prominent ; thorax  nearly  trans- 
verse. narrowed  in  front,  with  the  sides  rounded,  the 
base  insinuated,  the  disc  moderately  convex  ; scutellum 
small,  triangular,  distinct ; elytra  oblong,  suboval,  con- 
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MICCQ.  v*x,  scarcely  broader  than  the  middle  of  the  thorax, 
TKOGUS.  covering  the  apex  of  the  abdomen leg*  rather  short, 
JIT  stout,  the  anterior  approximating  at  the  base. 

CHAUX-  Type  of  the  genus,  Curculio  cuprifsr,  Panzer,  Fauna 
I A.  Ins.  Germ.  pL  xli.  fig.  14.  Two  species  only,  one  of  which 
v— is  found  in  Britain  in  grassy  places. 

MICH,  } Also  written  mrcch  ; to  miche,  to  lurk, 

Mi'chkb,  (with  a slight  deviation,  from  the  Fr. 

Mi'cheky,  | muter,  to  idle.  A micher,  a covetous 

Mi'chisg.  ’ man,  either  from  Lot.  miter,  or  from  the 
Fr.  miche ; mica  panis,  because  he  counts  all  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  his  table.  Skinner.  The  latter  Etymology 
is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  tells  us  that 
in  the  l'romptuarium  parxum , "mychyn"  stands  as 
equivalent  to  “pryvely  stelyn  smaU  thyngs.”  And 
Lain  bard,  in  his  Eirenarchia,  says,  that  one  Justice  may 
charge  constables  to  arrest  such  as  shall  be  suspected 
to  be  “ draw-latches,  wastors,  or  robertsmen,  that  is  to 
say,  either  miching  or  mightie  ih revet.  “ Contrasting 
these  different  sorts  of  plunderers.  The  Fr.  miche,  Lai. 
mica,  is  a small  thing. 

To  miche,  is  to  take  or  steal  small  things,  to  pilfer; 
and,  consequentially,  to  lay  in  wait,  to  lurk. 

A micher,  one  who  takes  or  steals,  small  things,  a 
pilferer,  a petty  thief;  one  who  lies  in  wait,  lurks,  or 
loiters  about ; either  to  thieve,  or  for  other  purposes. 

How  a Kernel  1 by  this  word  him  leve, 

U mirth  that  he  nbt  a wcW 
Forsworn?,  or  els  Gobles  tier. 

Chaucer,  The  il-.mant  of  ike  Rote,  p.  219. 
But  now  thou  shall  full  son:  abie 
That  I Ike  stdthr  of  mtcherte, 

That  thou  bast  both  take  anil  do. 

Goteer.  Conf.  Am.  book  v.  p.  171. 

For  no  man  of  his  cmtnsailr  knoweth, 

What  he  male  grtte  of  his  michynge. 

Id.  Ih.  p.  173. 

But  should  straggle  up  and  dawn*  the  country,  or  mtcA  in  cor 
H«r»  amongst  tlielr  friends  idlrly. 

Sp enter.  Harks,  vol.  vlii.  p.  499.  Fan*  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Shall  the  blessed  Sonne  of  Ileanen  proue  a micAer,  and  eat* 
black-berry#  ? a question  nut  to  be  askt. 

Skaktpeare.  Henry  IF.  First  Part,  fol.  58. 

Sure  sh*  has  some  merching  rascal  in  her  house,  some  hind,  that 
she  hath  seen  bear  (like  another  Milo)  quarters  of  malt  upon  his 
bock  and  sing  with’t. 

Beaumont  and  Fteteher.  The  Seomfut  Lady,  act  it.  SC-  1. 

Lon.  O mnefumg  varied,  I’ll  fit  ye  ns  I lire. 

Id.  The  Nohle  Gentleman,  act  i.  SC-  1. 

■■  — Come,  meeeher, 

Thou  s halt  have  both. 

Id.  Bondmen,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Dll.  Forward,  you  micher. 

Massinger.  The  Guardian,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

ST.  MICHAEL’S,  or  as  it  is  corruptly  called  Mitchell, 
a Borough  in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  and  in  Saxon 
times  a place  of  considerable  note  us  Modisholr. . It  has 
returned  two  Members  to  Parliament  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Population  160,  distant  from  London 
250  miles. 

MICUAUXIA,  in  Botany . a genus  of  the  class  Oe- 
landria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Compand- 
lacetr.  Generic  character : calyx  many-clcft ; corolla 
wheel-shaped,  eight  to  ten  cleft,  revolute  ; nectary  eight- 
vulved,  bearing  the  stamens ; capsule  eight  to  ten  celled, 
many  seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Persia  and  Syria. 
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MICHELIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Poly.  MICHE- 
andria,  order  Polygynia,  natural  order  Mag  notice.  Ge-  LIA. 
ncric  character:  calyx  three-leaved;  corolla,  petals  ,,T~ ^ 
fifteen  ; berries  numerous,  four-seeded.  DUN* 

Two  specie*,  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  . 

MICKLE.  See  Mucele. 

M ICON  I A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Decan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : calyx  five- 
toothed ; corolla,  petals  five ; nectaries,  five  scales ; 
stamens  declining,  anthers  folded  ; capsules  five-celled. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Peru. 

MICRANTHERA,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  class 
Dioccia,  order  Polyandria,  natural  order  GuUiferte. 

Generic  character:  male  flower,  calyx  two-leaved; 
corolla,  petals  eight  to  ten,  rather  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
anthers  two-celled  : female  flower,  stigma  six-toothed  ; 
berry  six-celled,  cells  one-seeded. 

One  species,  M.  Clusiajolia,  native  of  Cayenne. 
Decandollc. 

MICROCARP.EA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Diandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Scrophula- 
rina.  Generic  character:  calyx  tubular,  five-angled, 
five-cleft  ; corolla,  two-lipped  ; capsule  two-valved. 

Ouc  species,  M.  muxosa,  a small  herbaceous  plant, 
native  of  New  South  Wales. 

MICROCHLOA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Triandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Graminetst , 

Generic  character:  spike  one-sided ; glume  one  flowered, 
two-valved,  acute,  membranaceous ; calyx  awnless,  vil- 
lose, two-valved,  inversed. 

One  species,  M.  setacea,  a grass,  native  of  New  South 
Wales. 

MICROCORYS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  Angiospermia,  natural  order  La- 
bial#. Generic  character  : calyx,  semi -five-cleft  ; middle 
segment  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  broad. 

Three  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

MFCROCOSM,*)  Fr.  microcosm*  } It.  and  Sp. 

M jcroco'smical. } microcotmo ; Lat.  microcosmus  ; 

Gr.  pucpoKoafAO’t,  (AiKpot,  small,  little,  and  eCapat,  the 
world.  The  Examples  explain  the  usage ; see  espe- 
cially that  from  Raleigh. 

She,  to  whom  this  world  must  itself  refer, 

Ah  Kuburlw,  or  the  microcosm  of  her  ; 

She,  the  is  dead. 

Donne.  Funeral  Elegies.  An  Anatomy  of  the  World.  The  FSrtt 
Anniversary, 

Then?  were  Home  also,  that  staid  not  here;  but  went  further,  and 
held ; that  if  the  spirit  of  men  (whom  they  call  the  microcosm)  do 
give  a fit  touch  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  by  strong  imagination*, 
and  bclmfes,  it  might  command  nature. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  X.  sec.  900. 

Became  in  the  little  frame  of  man's  body  there  is  a representa- 
tion of  the  universal,  and  (by  allusion)  a kind  of  participation  of 
all  the  part*  there,  thertfure  was  mau  called  MicrocntiwiM,  or  the 
little  world.  Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  L eh.  ii. 

This  opinion  confirmed  wouhl  much  advance  the  nueroeootnieal 
conceit,  and  commend  the  geography  of  Paracelsus ; who  according 
to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  wurkl  divideth  the  tody  of  man. 

Sir  Tim  mot  Brown.  Vulgar  Ermas,  book  it.  ch.  iii.  p.  76. 

Why,  at  great,  no  doubt,  and  of  as  fatal  consequence  to  the  affairs 
and  guvernmeat  of  the  Mirrocoaan,  or  lesser  world,  as  if,  in  the 
greater,  God  should  put  out  the  sun,  and  establish  one  great,  uni- 
versal cloud  in  the  room  of  it. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p 389. 

MICRODON,  in  Zoology , a genu*  of  Dipterous 
insects. 
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MICRO-  Generic  character.  Antenna  ponrectcd,  Inarticulate, 
DON.  the  basal  joint  elongate,  cylindric,  the  second  short,  cup- 
M ICR  081-  *haped,  third  elongate,  ovate,  conic,  furnished  at  its  base 
MATA.  with  a naked  seta  us  long-  as  the  joint;  labrum  short, 
obtuse;  tongue  slender,  as  long  as  the  labrum, acute  ; 
labium  very  much  dilated;  head  short,  brood;  scutet- 
turn  bidentatc ; wings  incumbent,  parallel ; tarsi  five- 
join  ted. 

Type  of  the  genus  Mulio  apiarim r,  Fabricius;  Mi~ 
credo n apifvrmis,  Curtis,  Britt.  Ent.  pi.  lit  Five 
species,  all  European  ; two  of  them  found  in  FIngland. 

MICRODUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Hymenopte- 
rous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  as  long  as  the  body, 
composed  of  numerous  articulations ; maxillary  palpi 
five-jointed ; labial  three-jointed ; mandibles  stout ; 
abdomen  sessile ; wings  long  ; anterior  with  a broad, 
costal  nervure ; posterior  tarti  elongutc. 

Type  of  the  genus  Bassus  gloriatorius,  Panxer, 
Fauna  Germ.  pi.  cii.  fig.  17.  Eleven  species,  all  pa- 
rasitic; six  natives  of  England. 

MICROG ASTER,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenop- 
ieroiu  insects, 

Generic  character.  Antenna  setaceous,  composed  of 
numerous  articulations ; mandibles  stout,  short,  not 
dilated  at  the  apex,  nor  gaping;  palpi  four,  unequal, 
maxillary  five-jointed,  labial  thrcc-jointed ; labium  sim- 
ple, short,  with  the  margin  entire. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Cryptus  globatux,  Fabricius. 
About  twenty  species,  parasitic,  on  the  larva  of  Lepi- 
dopterou*  insects. 

MICROGRAPHY,  Qr.^«/>B»,  small,  and  to 

write,  to  describe. 

The  description  of  small  things,  (ic.  visible  by  aid  of 
the  microscope.) 

(For  want  of  I)r.  Hook’f  MicroyritpAy  being  at  hand,  it  being* 
very  Kara  book)  (I  have]  given  dencriptiuru  of  two  or  threw 
things,  which  I have  thought  had  not  been  tolerably  well  observed 
before,  but  are  described  well  by  that  curioim  gentleman. 

J Off  hum.  f’hyticcr-  Ttaiv'oyjr,  Preface. 

MICROL.ENA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tc- 
trandria,  order  Digynia , natural  order  Graminea.  Gene- 
ric character:  glume  onc-flowcretl,  minute,  two-valved  ; 
calyx  on  a bearded  foot-stalk,  doubly  two-valved,  exte- 
rior valve  arislale;  two  scales,  opposite,  alternating 
with  the  valves  of  the  calyx  ; stigmas  sessile,  plumose. 

One  secies,  M.  stipoides , a gross,  native  of  New 
South  Wales. 

MICROLICIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Oc- 
iandria,  order  Monoeynia,  natural  order  Mrlastomacea. 
Generic  character : calyx  globular,  five-lobed,  subulate, 
persisting ; corolla,  petals  five,  obovate ; anthers  alter- 
nately dissimilar;  capsule  dry,  three-celled,  thrcc-valved, 
sometimes  two-celled  and  two-valved. 

A genus  divided  from  Rhexia,  containing  twenty-seven 
species,  mostly  natives  of  Brazil.  Decandolle. 

MK  ROLOMA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Asclepiadea . 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-cleft;  masses  of  pollen 
ten,  smooth,  pendulous ; tube  of  stamens  naked  ; co- 
rolla pitcher-shaped. 

One  species,  M.  sagittatum,  native  of  the  South  of 
Africa. 

M ICROM MATA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Arach- 
nids. 

Generic  character.  Legs  eight,  long,  nearly  of  equal 
length,  the  second  pair  longest;  maxilla  straight,  pa- 


rallel, and  distant;  eyes  eight,  disposed  in  two  Iran s-  MICROM 
verse  lines,  of  which  the  posterior  is  largest  ; thorax  MATA, 
cord i form  ; abdomen  oval,  soft,  downy  ; tarsi  furnished  “* 
beneath,  with  a double  brush  at  the  apex.  P'UST 

Type  of  the  geuus  M.  smaragdina,  Latreille,  Genera,  > 

4‘c.  vol.  i.  p.  115.  There  are  four  species  only,  of 
which  the  type  inhabits  umbelliferous  plants  in  woods 
in  the  South  of  England. 

MICROPEPLUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  shorter  than  the  thorax, 
received  during  repose  in  a groove  on  the  under  side  of 
the  margin  of  the  latter,  nine-jointed,  the  two  basal 
joints  larger  than  the  following,  the  first  subovate,  the 
second  (tear -shaped,  the  six  following  decreasing  iu 
length,  the  ninth  forming  a large,  solid,  globose,  pubes- 
cent club ; maxillary  palpi  smalt,  incrassaled  in  the 
middle,  and  attenuated  to  the  apex ; labial  minute  ; 
head  subtrigonale,  inserted  up  to  the  eyes,  which  are 
small,  into  the  thorax , the  latter  narrowed  anteriorly, 
with  the  angles  acute  ; elytra  quadrate,  margined,  very 
much  abbreviated,  with  three  elevated  lines  on  each ; 
abdomen  acuminated  at  the  tip;  legs  slender;  tarsi 
simple ; tibia  four-jointed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  M.  porcatus ; U.  porcatux,  Pavkul. 

Four  species  known,  natives  of  Europe  ; three  found  in 
Britain. 

MICROPETALON,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Decan dria,  order  Tciragynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
five-leaved;  corolla,  petals  very  small,  entire,  sometimes 
none ; capsule  ovate,  longer  than  the  calyx,  four- 
valved. 

Three  species,  natives  of  North  America. 

M ICROPEZA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 

insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  porrect,  small,  triarti- 
culatc,  with  the  third  joint  patelliform,  compressed  ; fur- 
nished at  the  base  with  a long  pubescent  seta ; head 
elongate,  elliptic ; hypostome  reclined,  naked ; eyes 
rounded,  prominent,  remote ; abdon.en  elongate,  cylin- 
dric, with  six  annulntions ; wings  incumbent,  parallel, 
as  long  as  the  abdomen  ; legs  very  long,  filiform,  the 
anterior  pair  remote  ; tarsi  short. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Musca  corrigiolaia,  Linnicus ; 

Meigen,  Zweijlugen , fye.  vol.  v.  p.  3S4.  pi.  liii.  fig.  6. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  of  Englaud. 

MICROPTERUS,  from  the  Greek  futpos,  small , 
and  rrtpf,  a Jin.  Laoep.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  family  Percoides,  order  Acan- 
thopterygii,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Mouth  large,  the  lower  jaw  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  upper ; teeth  very  fine  ; on  the  oper- 
cule  a flat  spine ; two  dorsal  fins,  the  second  small,  and 
consisting  at  mtxst  of  five  soft  rays. 

M.  Datamini,  Lnccp.  The  only  species  known  has 
the  depth  of  the  body  of  greater  dimensions  than  its 
length ; the  lateral  line  at  first  descends,  but  mounts 
again  to  take  the  curve  of  the  back  ; scales  on  the  back 
large  and  rounded ; pectoral  and  anal  fins  much  rounded ; 
caudal  crescent-shaped. 

See  Lacepcdc,  Histoire.  Naturelle  des  Poissons. 

MICROPUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
genesia,  order  Superjlua,  natural  order  Corymbiferec. 

Generic  character : calyx  cup-ehaped,  leaflets  lax ; down 
none ; no  radial  florets,  seeds  involved  in  the  scales  of 
the  calyx. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Europe. 
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MICRO-  MI'CROSCOPE/'J  From  the  Greek  futcpo *,  small 
SCOPE.  M icrosco'pic,  >or  little,  anil  wcow*i»»,  to 

Microscopical.  j see,  to  view,  to  sec  small  things ; 
. sc.  magnified  or  enlarged. 

An  instrument  to  see  or  examine  small  things  (mag* 
nified  or  enlarged.) 

And  sec  the  Treatise  on  Optics,  Art.  347,  &c.  and 
Lioht,  Art.  389. 

Many  a lair  edifice  beside*,  more  like 
House*  of  God*  (so  will  1 hate  dispos'd 
My  aery  airrrorwpe)  thou  may 'at  behold 
Outside  and  inside  both. 

M> Hon.  Paradise  Regained,  book  if.  1.  57. 

To  the  performance  of  every  muscular  motion,  in  greater 
animals  at  least,  there  arc  nut  fewer  distinct  parti  concerned  than 
ntony  millions  of  millions  and  these  visible  through  a microscope. 

Ray.  Of  the  Crest  ton,  part  i.  p.  197. 

There  are,  besides  the  above  mentioned,  innumerable  retainers  to 
physic k,  who,  for  want  of  other  patients,  amuse  themselves  with 
the  stifling  of  cata  in  an  air-pump  ; cutting  up  dog*  alive,  ot  iro- 
pading  of  insect*  upon  tbs  point  of  a needle  for  nimmpie 
observations.  Spectator,  No.  21. 

The  magic  of  those  works,  in  which  by  the  help  of  glasses  wc 
discover  all  the  beauties  of  statuary  anu  drawing,  and  even  the 
science  of  anatomy,  has  been  restricted  to  an  age  that  was  ignorant 
of  uMcrotropie  glasses ; a problem  hitherto  unresolved  to  satisfac- 
tion. IVatpfJe.  Anecdotes  of  Pointing,  vol.  iv.  ch.  ii.  jv  102. 

MICROSTEMMA,  lit  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria , order  Digynia,  natural  order  Asclepiadeec. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-cleft ; corolla  rotate,  five- 
deft  ; crown  of  stamens  one-leaved,  fleshy,  five-lobed  ; 
apex  of  the  anthers  simple. 

One  species,  Af.  tuberosum*  a shrub,  with  a tuberous 
root,  native  of  New  South  Wales. 

MICROTEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria, order  Digynia.  Generic  character  : calyx  five- 
leaved,  spreading  ; corolla  none  ; drupe  dry,  spiny. 

One  species,  M.  debilis,  native  of  the  C’arribcc 
Islands. 

MICROTIS,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Gynnn- 
dria,  order  Monandria,  natural  order  Orchidetc.  Ge- 
neric character  : labellum  dissimilar,  oblong,  obtuse,  cal- 
lous at  the  base;  column  of  anthers  funnel-shaped. 

Five  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

M ICTY R IS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Bra chyuroux 
Crustacea. 

Generic  character.  Shell  nearly  oval,  elevated,  and 
truncated  behind;  anUntut vary  short;  the  lmailary  joint 
of  the  internal  footstalk  of  the  external  doable  palpi  very 
large  ; arms  jointed  at  the  base  of  the  wrist. 

Type  of  the  genus  Af.  longicarptts,  Latreillc,  Genera 
Crust.  Sfc.  vol.  i.  p.  41.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean; 
one  species  only. 

MID,  “j  A.  S.  mid,  ntidda,  midile,  middle. 

Maddest, or  ( mld-dttl ,)  midi , midtest;  Lat. 

Midst,  | med-ins. 

Middle, adj.  1 The  centre  or  point  from  which 

Mi'ddlr,  n.  r the  circumference  is  every  where 

MIDDLEMOST,  equidistant ; the  point  between,  and 

M i ‘DOLING,  i equidistant  from  extremes,  the  point, 

Mi'ddlkr.  J the  place,  any  thing  surrounded  or 
encompassed  equally  on  all  sides  ; and  more  laxly  ; re- 
mote or  distant  from  an  extreme  point  or  line;  from 
excess. 

Mid  is  used  much  in  Composition. 

Abnutc  Jerusalem  Hs  nouwbrvxvg  he  bi  gan,' 

A*  in  Jjc  myddet  of  )*  world,  to  noumtiro  rehe  man. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  61. 

And  wont**  Jc  myddei  of  >y*  loud*  to  Bedeford  anon. 

* Id.  P.  229, 

VOL.  XXV. 


^o  caste  by*  gode  Mold  j re  mantel  of  anor, 

And  gurdc  about  Jit  myJdei  a uayre  Ijnnc  s*te. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  435. 

J»re  dogtren  kyng  hadde  J»o  eldest  GoruoriUe, 
myJmotl  hattu  Kogan,  jongvst  C'ordcillc. 


be  come  vrr  in  J*  see.  and  he  aslope  wa9, 

At  ijme  of  mydnyp  of  J*e  nyxt,  him  mette  a grams  cas. 

Id.  p 202. 


And  metta  hem  after  mydsomer  J>e  feste  of  Setn  Jon. 

Id.  p.  302. 

Ho  sonde  after  hys  Wonjc,  at  mydewynter  myd  hyra  to  be. 

Id.  p.  349. 

J*  kyng  without*  issuiu  suld  be  in  Je  midde 
tc  the  eric  of  Burgiiyu  he  suld  liaf  the  thridde- 

R.  IS  run  nr,  p.  1S0. 

At  be  hie  midday  went  be  Scoltis  men. 

Id.  p.  334. 

Fro  midtvmrretiile  to  to  Apostle  S.  Thomas. 

Id.  p.  224. 


Lo  I sonde  you  os  scheep  in  the  myddil  of  wolves. 

Ific/i/.  Matthew,  ch.  X. 


At  myddiu  in  the  weio  I siglt,  sir  kyng,  that  fro  heuenc  light 
schjnydo  abouto  roe. 

Id.  The  Dedit  of  .4 pot l In.  eh.  xxvi. 
Euen  at  myddayc  (o  kinge)  1 saw  in  the  way  a light  from  heau*. 

RJde,  Anno  1551. 


But  at  midnight  a cry  was  mood  : lo  the  spouse  eomith,  goe  yo 
out  to  mccte  with  him.  H’icftf,  Matthew,  ch.  xxv. 

And  euen  at  mydmight,  there  wax  a cry*  made  i behold,  )• 
leydgrotae  comroeth,  gu  out  agayuste  hym. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

For  young  she  was,  and  hewed  bright 
Sore  pleas  sat,  and  fi-ti*  with  all, 

Gent,  and  in  her  middle  small. 

Chmieer.  The  Ramant  of  the  Rote,  p.  178. 
This  eh anon  toko  his  cole,  with  sorry  grace, 

And  laid  it  abmw  on  the  midword 
Of  the  cross* let. 

Id.  The  Chnnonn  Yemtumet  Tate,  v.  1 64159. 


In  mydwnrd  of  this  gaitlyn  slant  a £ur  lx* 

Or  al  manor  levis  that  undir  skv  In*. 

The  Marchanlet  Second  'Tale.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 


They  toke  ther  in,  and  loggit  them  at  mydmarn we  1 trowe. 
The  Pard»nere  and  Tapestere.  Imputed  to  Chaucer,  p.  634. 

A hunt  hir  middell  twent  e score 
Of  hors  halters,  end  well  rao 
Ther  hangtn  tlml  time  tho. 

Gower.  Canf.  Am.  book  iv.  p.  105, 

I wvll  go  the  middell  wey 

And  write  a boko  bytweue  the  twey. 

Id.  Jb.  Prologue,  pu  7. 
He  woto  nnl  howe  tlw  nyght  is  gone, 

Nc  hone  the  daie  is  come  abuute, 

But  only  for  to  •!«}>*  and  route, 

Till  high  middnie,  that  he  arise. 

Id.  If*.  book  v.  p.  120. 

— And  forth  he  went, 

And  praid  God  with  gaud  intent, 

To  send  hym  U»ye  after  his  sorowe, 

It  was  nought  pasH.*!  yet  midmorowe. 

Id.  lb.  book  will.  p.  254. 
And  that  was  nt  midnight  tide, 

The  world*  was  still  on  euery  side. 

Id.  Ih.  book  v.  p.  153. 

For  likewise  as  God  is  in  th«  mydt  af  the  good  eounsaylc,  so  in 
tlw  myddeti  of  an  euyl  counsavl. t*  the*  vndoutedly  the  dyuel. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Ifvrtes,  fol  1301.  A Trealkt  epon  the  Pas- 
sion. 


Christ  is  called  a corner  stone,  because  he  being  here  mediatour 
or  middeier  tatwene  God  and  ra*.  1 Tim©.  iL  5.  cuupleth  in  hym  the 
Jewes  & the  UttiLes,  and  joiocth  them  together. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Isaye,  eh.  xxriii.  note. 
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MID.  Thm  the  hj«t  chamber!  wen  «i»«y  narrower  thu  the  low r ft 
— and  the  mji Ultmatt  of  the  building,. 

MIDDLE-  Jitble,  .4nno  1551.  Estchitl,  CD.  xlii. 


- ■■  . — I thence 

Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventrous  tong, 

That  with  no  mUcUe  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  thf  Aotnan  Mount. 

Mtiion.  Paraduc  Lo si,  book  L 1. 15. 


Thenceforth  to  speculation*  high  or  deep 
1 turn’d  my  thoughts,  and  with  capacious  mind 
Cousidcml  all  things  visible  in  heav'n, 

Or  earth,  or  middle.  all  things  fair  and  good. 

Id.  lb.  book  if.  L 605. 


..  . When  Calidaro 

Who  was  more  light  of  fool*  and  swift  in  chace, 

Him  overtook  in  middest  of  hi*  race. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaenc,  book  vi.  can.  3. 


Cas.  Virgin*,  and  boyes,  mid-aged,  and  wrinkled  old, 

Soft  infaneie,  that  nothing  can  but  cry, 

Add  to  my  clamour. 

Shakspeare,  Troyhu  and  Crestida,  ful.  86. 


. ■ ■ - - Then  with  envy,  fraught  and  rago 

Flies  to  hie  place,  nor  rests,  but  in  mid  air 
To  council  lummuai  all  hi*  mighty  peers. 

MU  I an.  Paradise  Begained,  book  i.  L 40. 

Who  since  the  morning  hoax  set  out  from  beav’n 
Where  God  resides,  and  ere  mid-day  arriv’d 
In  Eden  ; distance  inexpressible 
By  numbers  that  have  name. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  book  viii.  L 102. 


East,  West,  and  South  Saxons  ; of  the  first  of  which,  or  MIDDLE- 
East-Sex,  it  formed  a part  during  the  long  period  of  SEX. 
about  three  centuries.  Though  of  an  irregular  figure,  v— V / 

it  resembles  a parallelogram,  20  miles  long,  and  14  broad, 
with  an  area  of  288  square  miles,  or  179,200  acres. 

This  County  presents  a gently  waving  surface ; in  General 
general  the  grouud  rises  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  aspect, 
towards  the  North.  The  principal  eminences  are  Hamp- 
stead, Highgnte,  High  wood,  Hendon,  Harrow,  Barnet, 

Brucklcy,  and  Muswell.  The  chief  rivers  by  which  this  Rivers. 
County  is  watered  are  the  Thames,  the  Lea,  the  Coin, 
the  Brent,  and  the  Cran.  The  Thames  forms  its 
Southern  boundary.  The  Lea  Hows  from  Hertfordshire, 
and  skirts  the  Eastern  border  of  the  County,  till  it  joins 
the  Thames  at  the  East  India  Docks;  it  is  navigable 
to  Hertford.  The  Coin  enters  Middlesex  by  several 
streams  at  the  North-Western  corner  of  the  County, 
which  it  separates  from  Buckinghamshire  ; at  Longford 
it  is  subdivided  into  several  branches,  by  three  of  the 
principal  of  which  it  enters  the  Thames  at  Staines, 
while  a fourth  winds  through  the  County  till  it  reaches 
that  river  at  Suubury,  a fifth  till  it  unites  with  the  Cran, 
and  a sixth  flows  from  Longford,  over  Hounslow  Heath, 
through  Hanworth,  Bushev,  and  Hampton  Court  Parks. 

The  Brent  rises  in  Hertfordshire,  enters  Middlesex  at 
Finchley,  and  the  Thames  at  Brentford.  The  Cran  has 
its  source  near  Harrow,  and  in  a winding  course  reaches 
the  Thames  at  lsleworth. 


Betwixt  which  two  some  have  placed  a third,  a midknmctedge  of 
future  conditionals  contingent*. 

Hall.  Works,  voL  iii.  book  li.  tec.  6.  foL35.  Christian  Moderation. 

Our  soul*  beet  hailing  and  mid-period 
In  bet  long  journey  of  considering  God. 

Donne.  Elegy  an  the  Death  of  Prince  Henry. 

By  other*,  that  under  the  name  of  Chitnacro,  wa*  raent  a cruel 
pirate  of  the  Lycians,  whose  ship  had  in  her  prow  a lion,  a goat  in 
the  midship,  and  a dragon  in  the  stern. 

HaJtgh.  Hutary  of  the  World,  book  ii.  cb.xiii.  sec.  3.  fcL  239. 

It  bring  then  the  mid-time  of  the  night 
Ere  they  could  quit  the  castle  of  the  rout. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  IVars,  book  vi. 

lie  who  verves  has  still  the  low  and  ignoble  restraints  of  dread 
upon  bis  spirit ; which  in  business,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  action, 
cramps  and  Iks  up  hi*  activity. 

South.  Sermons,  vol  ii.  p.  51. 

The  cohesion  of  the  middlemost  at  the  three  lately  mentioned 
small  dyes  with  the  other  two,  the  one  above  it,  the  other  below,  is 
not  so  strong  at  that  of  the  parts  of  that  middlemost  corpuscle. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  L p.  412.  The  History  of  Firmness. 

No  readers  here  with  hectic  looks  are  found. 

No  eyes  in  rheum,  through  mulnight -notching  drown'd. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  can.  1.  L 76. 

There  are  grown  men  and  women,  nay,  even  middie-agrd  persons, 
who  have  oot  thought  seriously  about  religion  an  hour,  nor  a 
quarter  of  aa  hour,  io  the  whole  course  of  their  lire*. 

PtUey.  Sermon  1.  p.  2. 
We  should  be  pleas’d  that  things  are  so, 

Who  do  for  nothing  see  the  show, 

And  middle  tis’d,  can  pass  between 
Life's  hubbub  sale,  because  unseen. 

Green.  The  Spleen. 

MIDDLESEX,  an  inland  Count)’  of  England, 
Boundaries,  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  County  of  Hertford,  on 
the  East  bv  that  of  Essex,  on  the  South  by  that  of 
Surrey,  and  on  the  West  by  that  of  Buckingham.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Roman  invasion,  thu*  part  of  the  Island 
was  inhabited  by  the  Trinobante *,  and  it  derives  its 
present  name  from  its  position  relatively  to  the  three 
surrounding  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy;  namely,  the 


In  the  vicinity  of  London  are  various  mineral  springs,  Mineral 
the  waters  of  which  were  once  much  used  for  their  re-  waters, 
puted  medicinal  qualities.  Islington  Spa  resembles  the 
waters  of  Tunbridge,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  been 
called  New  Tunbridge  Wells.  At  Bagnigge  Wells  there 
are  both  chalybeate  and  cathartic  springs.  Near  Hamp- 
stead are  several  strongly  impregnated  chalybeate  springs, 
which  formerly  were  highly  esteemed  and  much  fre- 
quented ; and  in  the  some  neighbourhood  are  several 
saline  springs,  said  to  bear  an  affinity  to  the  Cheltenham 
waters.  St.  Chad’s  Wells,  near  the  bottom  of  GruyViun 
Lane  Road,  possess  both  a diuretic  and  a purgative  qua- 
lity. Kilbourn  Wells  and  Acton  Wells  are  saline  and 
purgative,  and  were  once  regarded  as  possessing  valu- 
able medicinal  qualities ; there  are  also  saline  springs 
at  Shadwell.  Except  in  the  low  clayey  bottoms  spring 
water  may  be  obtained  in  most  parts  of  the  County  by 
sinking  to  the  depth  of  from  five  to  twenty  feet  below 
the  surface. 

The  order  of  the  strata  observed  on  digging  wells  is,  Mineral 
immediately  under  the  cultivated  surface,  from  five  to  rtrftta> 
ten  feet  of  flinty  gravel,  leaden-coloured  clay  from  one 
to  three  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  marine  sediment 
from  three  to  five  feet  thick,  consisting  chiefly  of  oyster 
and  cockle  shells,  agglutinated  together,  and  indurated 
into  a stony  substance ; and  loose  sand,  gravel,  and 
water.  In  1802,  a bed  of  fuller's  earth  was  discovered 
at  Paddington  ; and  in  1798  a quantity  of  loose  coals 
were  found  at  Chelsea  fifty  feet  below  the  surface. 

Marine  exuviae,  especial i y bivalve  fossil  shells,  have  been 
met  with  in  different  places.  The  County  has  a fertile 
and  highly-culti voted  surface,  from  which  excellent  crops 
are  obtained.  Sand  and  gravel,  intermixed  with  loam.  Soil, 
constitute  the  prevailing  ingredients  of  the  soil  on  the 
summits  of  the  hills  ; loamy  sand,  mixed  with  flints,  on 
a subsoil  of  brick  clay,  extends  on  either  side  of  the 
road  from  Hounslow  to  Colnhrook,  and  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  County  from  Tottenham  to  Enfield-wash  the 
soil  is  of  the  same  light  quality.  A sandy  loam,  on  a 
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MIDDLE-  bottom  of  impervious  clay,  abounds  in  several  districts 
bordering  on  the  Thames,  and  in  the  North-Western 
v'~v  part,  of  the  County.  Strong  loam  abounds  from  Ryslip 
to  Green  ford,  Apperton,  and  Harrow ; also  between 
Pinner  and  Northcote  ; about  South  Mims,  and  the 
level  between  Islington,  Hampstead,  and  Hornsey: 
loamy  clay  prevails  at  Hare  field,  Hanger  Hill,  on  the 
Hendon  road,  and  other  places.  Strong,  adhesive,  un- 
productive clay  occurs  at  different  places ; and  all  the 
hollows,  bowls,  and  chinks  are  filled  with  gravel  ; peat 
is  found  in  the  meers  near  the  river  Coin,  from  Rick- 
mansworth  to  Staines,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Lea, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  The  deposit  of  still  water,  as 
it  abounds  with  the  richest  parts  of  every  soil,  and  with 
dissolved  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  is  especially 
fertile ; the  Isle  of  Dogs  contains  more  than  1000  acres 
of  such  soil ; most  of  the  land  on  the  fiat  borders  of 
the  rivers  Lea  and  Coin,  some  of  that  on  the  sides  of 
the  Brent,  many  nooks  and  windings  of  the  Thames, 
and  all  the  small  Islands  in  that  river,  are  of  this  de- 
scription. 

Divisions.  The  County  is  divided  into  sis  Hundreds,  exclusive 
of  the  City  and  Liberties  of  London  and  Westminster, 
• and  the  Tower  Hamlets.  These  arc  subdivided  into 
230  parishes,  precincts,  and  extra-parochial  places,  of 
which  9S  are  exclusive  of  London  and  Westminster; 
122  arc  within  the  City  of  London,  and  ten  in  the  City 
and  Liberties  of  Westminster.  Right  Members  of  Par- 
liament are  returned  withiu  it ; two  for  the  County, 
two  for  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  four  for  the  City 
of  London. 

Population.  In  1801  the  inhabited  houses,  exclusive  of  those  of 
London  and  Westminster,  were 

77,712,  and  the  inhabitants  535,329 


In  lftll  ...  95,645  670,282 

In  1821  . . .117,097  837,012 


Agnail-  The  farms  arc  in  general  small,  many  of  them  con- 
tiine.  sisting  of  only  a few  acres,  and  none  of  them  exceed- 

ing five  or  six  hundred  acres.  Contiguous  to  London 
arc  many  gardens  and  nurseries ; meadows  and  pasture 
lands  abound  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  County,  while 
the  Western  division  is  mostly  under  tillage.  Plough- 
ing is  an  expensive  process,  os  from  three  to  six  horses 
are  yoked  in  length,  with  three  men  to  guide  them, 
besides  the  ploughman.  Since  the  introduction  of 
green  crops  fallowing  has  fallen  into  disuse,  ami  is 
profitably  superseded  by  a judicious  rotation.  The 
farming  gardeners  at  Kensington,  Fulham,  and  other 
places,  raise  first  a succession  of  cabbages,  then  potatoes 
or  turnips,  and  then  wheat  every  two  yrars.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harrow  and  Uxbridge  the  course  is 
beans,  peas,  and  wheat,  the  former  two  twice  hoed, 
and  earthed  up  at  the  latter  hoeing : the  bean  and  pea 
crops  are  grown  in  rows  fifteen  inches  asunder.  In 
the  light  land  between  Longford  and  Sunbury  the  rota- 
tion is  wheat,  barley,  hog-pens  in  rows,  a lew  acres  of 
beans,  two  or  three  acres  of  lares,  then  wheat,  barley, 
and  lastly  clover.  This  mode  of  cropping,  and  the  great 
command  of  manure  of  the  best  quality,  keep  the  land 
in  good  heart,  and  free  from  exhaustion.  The  common 
white  crops  are  wheat  and  barley,  with  smaller  quantities 
of  oats  and  rye.  The  green  crops  arc  more  various ; 
such  as  peas,  beaus,  turnips,  cabbages,  white  and  red 
clover,  rye-grass  cut  green,  tares  and  barley  as  food  for 
cattle,  lucerne  and  buck-wheat  on  a small  scale ; pota- 
toes. carrots,  parsnips,  and  vegetable*  of  all  kinds.  The 
meadow  laud  is  very  productive,  and  the  Middlesex 


farmers  excel  in  the  art  of  hay-making.  About  10,000  MIDDLE- 
acres  ore  annually  sown  with  wheat,  4000  with  barley;  SKX. 
the  grass  lauds  exceed  10,000  acres;  1500  acres,  lying  's— "v 
chiefly  near  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Kensington,  Hackney, 

Dalston,  Bow,  and  Mile  End,  are  laid  out  into  nursery 
gardens ; 10,000  acres  arc  formed  into  kitchen  gardens, 
and  about  3000  acres,  exclusive  of  those  attached  to 
private  houses,  are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  fruit. 

Licorice  and  hops  are  cultivated  on  a small  scale  in  a 
few  places. 

Of  the  chief  places  in  this  County,  Acton,  Brent- 
ford, Chelsea,  and  London,  arc  separately  described. 

Chmwich  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  about  Chiswick, 
five  miles  West  from  Hyde  Park  Corner.  It  is  distin- 
guished for  a seat  built  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  after 
a design  by  Palladio,  and  added  to  Dy  the  Dukes  of 
Devonshire,  to  whom  it  now  belongs.  Hogarth  long 
lived  in  the  village,  near  a spot  known  as  Chiswick 
Field,  and  he  is  buried  in  the  Church-yard.  Westmin- 
ster School  possesses  an  ancient  house  in  the  parish, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  a place  of  retirement 
during  the  Plague.  The  hamlets  of  Turnham  Green 
and  Strand  on  the  Green  are  included  in  the  Parish. 

The  living  is  a Vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s.  Population,  in  1821,4236. 

Ealing  is  divided  into  Great  and  Little , and  contains  bating 
the  llamlet  of  Old  Brentford.  It  stands  about  seven 
miles  West  from  London,  a short  distance  Southward 
from  the  Uxbridge  road.  Castlebeare  Hill,  about  a 
mile  from  the  village,  was  the  residence  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Kent,  as  Gunnersbury  was  that  of  the  Princess 
Amelia,  aunt  of  George  III.  Population,  in  1821, 6608, 
including  Old  Brentford.  A Vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Ditdiop  of  London. 

Edmonton  is  distant  seven  miles  North  from  London.  Edmonton* 
Population,  in  1821,  7900.  A Vicarage,  in  the  gift  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Enfield , ten  miles  North  from  London,  was  a resi-  Enfield, 
dence  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth ; one  of  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  of  the  Palace,  richly  ornamented  w ilh  carved 
work,  still  remains.  The  Chase,  lying  on  the  North- 
W'est  of  the  town,  was  disforested  during  the  Great 
Rebellion.  South  Lodge,  within  its  range,  was  a 
favourite  seat  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham.  Popu- 
lation of  the  Parish,  which  includes  Baker's  Street, 

Four-tree  Hill,  Bull's  Cross,  Ponder's  End,  Enfield 
Highway , and  Enfield  Chase,  in  1821,  8827.  A Vicar- 
age, in  the  gift  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Fulham,  four  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  includes  Fulham, 
the  Hamlet  of  Hammersmith  ; it  is  an  aucient  village, 
known  in  Saxon  times  as  Fullonham,  the  habitation  of 
fowls,  and  the  manor  belonged  to  the  Bishops  of  Lou- 
don before  the  Conquest.  The  oldest  part  of  the  Epis- 
copal Palace  is  a quadrangle,  built  by  Bishop  Fitrjames, 
letup.  Henry  VII.,  the  remainder  was  altered  and  almost 
erected  in  1814;  the  site  is  low,  and  the  grounds  are 
surrounded  by  a moat.  The  gardens,  once  very  rich  in 
exotica,  were  laid  out  by  Bishop  Grindall,  and  received 
great  attention  from  Bishop  Compton.  The  Eastern 
side  of  the  Church-yard  contains  monuments  to  several 
of  the  Bishops.  Adjoining  Hammersmith  stood  Bran- 
denburgh  House,  which  passed  successively  from  Lord 
Meloombe  to  the  Margrave  of  Anspach  and  the  late 
Queen  Caroline.  Population  of  Fulham,  in  1821,6492; 
of  Hammersmith,  8809.  The  Rectory  is  m the  patron- 
age of  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Vicarage  in  that  of 
the  Rector. 
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middle*  Hackney,  two  miles  North-East  from  London,  in- 
SKX.  eludes  the  hamlets  of  Upper  and  Lower  Clapton,  Darle- 
ti on,  Shacklcwell,  Kingston,  Homerlon , aud  Hackney 

Hackney.  Marsh.  Population,  in  1821,  22.494. 

Hampstead.  Hampstead,  lour  miles  North-West  from  London, 
stands  on  a high  elevation,  and  adjoins  an  extensive 
heath  commanding  very  picturesque  views  of  the  Metro- 
polis. An  old  building  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  called 
the  Chicken  House,  contains  some  curious  stained  glass, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a hunting-seat  of  James  I. 
Population,  in  1821,  7263. 

Hampton.  Hampton  on  the  Thames,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Mole,  is  twelve  miles  West-South-West  from  London. 
The  Royal  Palace,  for  which  it  is  best  known, is  fully  de- 
scribed in  our  Lurry  on  Architecture,  p.  349.  Rushcy 
Park,  containing  about  1100  acres,  is  attached  to  it. 
The  Thames  is  crossed  here  by  a wooden  hridge  to 
Moulsey.  The  Church,  a Vicarage  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Crown.  Population,  in  1821,  22S8. 

Harrow.  Harrow , ten  miles  West-North- West  from  London, 

stands  on  the  highest  hill  in  the  County,  rising  abruptly 
from  a rich  vale,  over  which  it  commands  on  all  sides 
very  beautiful  prospects.  The  Free  Grammar  School, 
now  one  of  the  chief  Public  Schools  of  England,  was 
founded  by  John  Lyon,  a wealthy  yeoman  of  the  parish 
in  14th  Elizabeth.  In  the  Church,  rebuilt  for  the  most 
part  in  the  XfVth  century,  the  columns  which  separate 
the  nave  from  the  aisles,  and  n doorway  on  the  Western 
face  of  the  Tower,  belong  to  a foundation  of  Archbishop 
I>anfranc,  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror.  Pinner , 
Harrow  IK raid,  and  ICimbly,  are  hamlets  of  this  Parish. 
Population,  in  1621,  3017. 

llighgitc.  High  gate  lies  in  the  parishes  of  Hornsey  and  Pan- 

eras,  four  miles  North  from  London.  The  steep  acclivity 
of  its  hill,  which  once  presented  o formidable  obstacle  on 
the  high  North  road,  was  cut  through  in  1812,  and  the 
road  to  Hornsey  carried  above  it  on  a massive  arch. 

J%kworih.  Ixlncorth , eight  miles  West  from  London,  on  the 

batik  of  the  Thames,  nearly  opposite  Richmond,  is 
largely  occupied  by  market  gardeners.  Within  the 
parish  stands  Syon  House,  a Convent  of  Rridgetincs, 
founded  in  14 14,  and  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  who  Itegan  the  present  mausion.  On 
his  attainder  it  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  is  known  in  English  History  as  (he  ill-fated  place 
at  which  Lady  Jane  Grey  reluctantly  accepted  the 
Crow  n.  Mary  restored  the  Convent,  but  Elizabeth  again 
granted  the  lands  to  the  family  of  Percy.  The  present 
massive,  unornamented  quadrangular  structure  is  at- 
tributed to  Inigo  Jones.  The  Church  is  a Vicarage; 
patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor.  Popu- 
lation, in  1S2I,  5269. 

Islington.  Islington,  now  a continuation  of  London,  formerly 
more  than  a mile  North  from  it,  includes  the  hamlets  of 
Holloway , Ball's  Pond,  Battle  Bridge,  Kingsland  Green, 
and  great  part  of  Newington  Green.  Canonbury  House, 
within  it,  was  the  residence  of  the  Priors  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew *h  in  Smilhticld.  Highbury  belonged  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers.  An  ancient  chapel  at  Rail's 
Pond,  still  remaining,  belonged  to  a Hospital  for  Lepers, 
existing  before  the  XVth  century.  The  New  River 
head  and  Sadler’s  Wells,  so  called  from  the  discoverer  of 
their  chalybeate  water,  are  in  this  Parish.  Population, 
in  1821,  22,417. 

Kenning.  Kensington,  on  the  great  Western  road,  about  a mile 

1 a°d  ® half  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  is  chiefly  known 

for  its  Royal  Palace,  principally  built  by  William  III. 


It  is  a dull  brick  pile,  of  irregular  structure  ; till  the  MIDDLE* 
reign  of  George  III.  a favourite  residence  of  our  Kings,  SEX. 
and  now  chiefly  appropriated  to  junior  branches  of  the  ''•“V*' 
Royal  Family.  The  gardens,  originally  consisting  of 
twenty-six  acres,  are  now  extended  to  upwards  of  300. 

Holland  House,  a venerable  brick  building,  erected  by 
Sir  W.  Cope  in  1607,  and  now  the  seat  of  Lord  Holland, 
stands  iu  the  West  of  this  Parish.  It  has  been  succes- 
sively the  residence  of  Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland, 
who  married  the  founder’s  daughter,  and  who  was  be- 
headed during  the  Great  Rebellion ; of  the  Regicide 
Lambert ; aud  of  Addison,  (who  died  there,)  by  right  of 
his  Lady,  a Dowager  Countess  of  Holland.  Brompton 
and  Hart's  Court  are  hamlets  of  Kensington.  The 
Church  is  a Vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. Population,  in  1821,  14,429. 

Newington,  or  Shke  Newington,  from  the  Saxon  Sloe,  Newington 
a wood,  is  three  miles  from  Shoreditch  Church.  The 
Church  is  a Rectory,  annexed  to  a Prcbeudal  Stall  in 
St.  Paul’*  Cathedral  Population,  in  1821,  2670. 

Paddington , half  n mile  North  from  Hyde  Park  Padding- 
Corner,  is  connected  with  live  Metropolis.  Church,  a ton* 
Curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Popula- 
tion. in  1821,  6476. 

Pancras,  now  in  great  part  nn  integral  portion  of  the  Poncris. 
Metropolis,  once  one  mile  and  a half  North  from  it,  in- 
cludes the  hamlets  of  Kentish  Town,  Battle  Bridge ; 

Camden  Town,  Somers  Town , and  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  The  magnificent  new  Church  of  this  Parish  is 
described  in  our  Essay  on  Architecture.  Population, 
in  1765,  60;  in  1821,  71,838. 

Staines,  a market  town  on  the  Thamcs,which  is  crossed  Staines, 
by  an  iron  bridge ; sixteen  miles  West  from  London. 
Population,  in  1921,  1957. 

Stantnore,  Great,  ten  miles  from  Jjondon.  The  Church,  Staamore. 
which  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  brickwork,  was  conse- 
crated by  Archbishop  Laud  in  1632 ; and  that  act  was 
perversely  made  one  of  the  charges  in  his  impeachment. 

Bentley  Priory,  a seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  on 
tiie  site  of  a former  Religious  House,  adjoins  the  village, 
but  belongs  to  the  Parish  of  Harrow.  Population,  in 
1821,  990.  Stan  more  Little,  or  Whitchurch,  adjoining, 
containing  Canons,  a magnificent  seat,  built  by  James, 

Duke  of  Chandos,  from  money  accumulated  as  Paymaster 
of  the  F orces  in  Queen  Anne's  wars.  Gibbs,  James,  and 
Sheppard  were  the  architects  employed,  and  its  cost  ex- 
ceeded .£250,000.  Although  Pope  denied  lire  imputa- 
tion, he  is  always  believed  to  have  satirized  the  pompom* 
owner  in  the  description  of  Timon's  Villa,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  his  lines  prophesied  its  demolition,  which  took 
place  on  the  death  of  the  founder.  The  Parish  Church 
is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  former  splendour  of  the  esta- 
blishment ; it  is  a small  brick  building,  much  enriched 
in  its  interior.  Distant  nine  miles  from  London.  Popu- 
lation, in  1821,  712. 

Tottenham,  five  miles  North-East  from  London,  was  Tottcnhan* 
a manor  once  in  possession  of  the  Royal  Scottish  House 
of  Bruce,  and  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Robert  resided 
in  a Castle,  the  site  of  which,  now  converted  into  a 
school,  retains  his  name.  The  Church,  on  an  eminence, 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  little  stream  Musel,  is  a pointed 
building  of  the  XlVih  century.  In  the  centre  of  the 
village  stood  one  of  the  Crosses,  marking  the  resting- 
place  of  Queen  Eleanor's  corpse;  and  on  its  dilapidation, 
two  centuries  since,  a brick  column  was  erected  on  its 
site,  which  has  been  repaired  of  late  years  in  good  taste. 

Hence  Tottenham  is  often  mentioned  as  Tottenham  High 
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MIDDLE-  Cross.  The  Church  is  a Vicarage*  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean 
SEX.  8Uti  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s.  Population,  in  1821,  5B12. 

Twickenham,  on  the  bajik  of  the  Thames,  eleven  miles 
RIFFK.  South-West  from  London,  is  perhaps  the  most  classic 
ground  in  England.  Pope’s  villa  has  been  destroyed  by 

Twtcken-  its  present  tasteless  owner,  but  his  grotto  and  garden 

bain.  still  remain.  Strawberry  Hill,  and  Lord  Orford's  col- 
lection of  Thrift  in  it  are  entire  ; and  there  is  scarcely  a 
spot  in  the  neighbourhood  which  does  not  call  to  mind 
some  agreeable  Poetical  or  Historical  recollection.  The 
meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  river  are  eminently  beau- 
tiful. The  Church  is  a Vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor.  Population,  in  1821, 
4206. 

Uxbridge,  Uxbridge,  the  largest  market  town  in  the  County, 
stands  on  the  Coin  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  It 
consists  principally  of  one  large  wide  street,  and  is 
memorable  in  English  History  us  the  place  at  which  the 
Commissioners  of  Charles  1.  met  those  of  the  Parliament 
during  the  Great  Rebellion,  in  the  hope  of  adjusting  a 
Treaty,  which  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  insurgent 
Commons  frustrated.  The  house  in  which  they  assem- 
bled still  exists  as  the  Crown  Inn,  at  the  Western  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  ; it  is  known  as  the  Treaty  House , 
ami  a large  room  is  shown  in  it,  in  which,  according  to 
a very  probable  tradition,  the  discussions  occurred. 
Great  quantities  of  flour  are  supplied  to  the  Metropolis 
by  the  mills  in  this  town.  It  is  aChapctry,  in  the  Parish 
of  Hillingdon.  Population,  in  1821,  2750.  Distant 
from  London  fifteen  miles.  West  by  North. 

MIDIIURST,  a Borough  in  the  County  of  Sussex, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  A run  ; it  has  returned 
two  Members  to  Parliament  since  the  4th  Edward  III. 
Antiquaries  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  Milva  or  Me  da 
of  tlic  Homans,  mid  from  its  Saxon  name  Midhurst, 
(Middlewood.)  it  must  once  have  stood  in  a forest. 
From  Domesday  Book  it  appears  to  have  been  a place 
of  consideration  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The 
Church  is  a small  building  containing  some  fine  monu- 
ments of  the  Montague  Family,  the  ruins  of  whose 
magnificent  seat,  Coicdray  House,  stand  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  Eastward  from  the  town,  in  an  extensive  park 
distinguished  by  its  noble  chestnut  trees.  The  house 
and  domain  originally  belonged  to  the  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, (daughter  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,)  one  of  the 
most  pitiable  victims  of  Henry  VIII.’s  brutal  tyranny,  and 
after  her  attainder  and  execution  they  were  given  by  the 
Crown  in  exchange  to  the  heir  of  the  Marquess  of  Sion- 
taguc.  The  mansion  was  quadrangular,  richly  adorned 
with  fresco  Paintings,  and  presenting  the  choicest  speci- 
mens in  England  of  ancient  domestic  Architecture.  It 
was  destroyed  hy  fire  in  1793,  about  the  same  time 
that  its  owner  was  drowned  while  rashly  descending 
the  falls  of  Schairhansen.  Population  of  Midhurst,  iu 
1821,  1335.  Distant  from  London  31  miles  S.  W„ 
from  Chichester  12  miles  N. 

MIDRIFFE,  A.  S.  tnid-hrife ; D.  middel-rifl , or 
rif  Rif  or  rift,  Kilian  calls  invotucrum.  The  A.  S. 
hrife,  (Lve,)  renter , uterus.  It  is  most  probably  from 
the  A.  S.  reaf-ian,  to  rive,  to  part  asunder.  See  DIA- 
PHRAGM. 

The  diaphragm  ; a long  and  round  muscle,  whereby 
the  vital  parts  are  separated  from  the  natural,  and  the 
heart  and  lights  from  the  stomach  and  nether  bowels. 
Cot  grave. 

The  njwnost  inwards  of  a man,  to  wit.  the  heart  aixl  the  lungs, 
•re  divided  from  the  other  entmiles  beneath,  by  certain*  prUiclcs  or 


rimmos  of  the  midriffe,  which  the  Latines  call  prweordU  (bseaiua  MJJ>. 
they  are  drawn*  and  set  before  the  heart  a*  a defence j and  the  RIFFK 
Greekes  phreues.  H'd/und.  /Untie,  Vol.  i.  eh.  xxv.  __ 

Hen:  most  men  have  placed  the  seat  of  laughter ; it  hath  much  a*^*'*- 
sympathy  with  the  brain,  so  that  if  the  midriff  tie  inflamed,  present 
madness  ensues  it. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  can.  4.  note  It, 

MI'DWIFE, ")  In  A.  S.  thenian  wifutn , is  midi- 

M I'd -wive,  j eribus  administrare , obslt  tricare. 

Henshaw  says,  q.  d.  A.S.  med-wif ; “ wife  or  woman 
hired,  for  meed  or  reward,1’  Junius — that  it  is  a word 
compounded  of  meed,  reward,  ami  wife.  And  Verste- 
g»u,  (c.  7.)  “ mcdc-wyf  a woman  of  mede,  or  merit, 
deserving  recompense.” 

To  mid- wive,  is  to  act  as  midwife ; and  consequen- 
tially, to  help  into  the  world  ; to  help  to  bring  forth  or 
produce ; to  produce. 

And  miracles  of  mydu-yues,  and  Timken  wymrnen  to  wcoen 
That  the  lace  of  owe  lady  smelt  lighteth  hem  of  children. 

Piers  Ptouhman.  Crede,  «ig,  B.  ii. 

And  as  she  was  in  paincs  of  hyr  laboure,  due  m yd  wife  *aydw  vnto 
her : feare  not,  fox  ye  shall  luaue  this  tonne  also. 

Bible.  Genesis,  ch.  xxxr. 

Cane.  My  mother  a PlantageacL 
Bu-rcu.  1 knew  her  well,  site  was  a midwife. 

Shakspeart.  Henry  Ft,  Second  Part,  fol.  233. 

Nor  need  I crave  the  Muse's  midwifry 
To  bring  to  light  so  worthless  poetry. 

Hull.  Satire  1,  book  I. 

Which  pcesbitery,  though  some  call  the  rod  of  Aaron,  yet  it  more 
resembles  those  nius  of  Jacob,  as  bein'*  designed  to  midwive  a py- 
bwhl,  raixt,  ring* raked  progeny  of  church  governors  into  the  world. 

South.  Sermons,  voL  vii.  p.  (ii. 

Dr.  IJoyd  dud  afterwards  labour  much  in  midst*  ring  a hook  into 
the  world,  entit.  An  Ksoay  (awards  a real  character,  and  a philoso- 
phical language. 

flood.  Athena?  Qxumentet,  vol.  ii.  fol.  1091. 

So  hasty  fruits,  and  too  ambitious  flowers, 

Seaming  the  midwifery  of  ripening  showers, 

In  *]4te  of  frosts,  spring,  from  th'  unwilling  earth, 

But  liud  a nip  untimely  as  their  birth. 

Stepney.  To  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

MIEN,  n.  Fr.  mine;  Ger.  mine , from  mrinen,  tig- 
nificore,  to  signify,  to  mean.  Wachter.  Skinner  consi- 
ders it  to  he  a word  newly  introduced,  and  derives  it 
from  the  Low  Lat.  minarc,  ducere , q.d.  ductus  seu  line- 
amentum  faciei,  tlic  draught  or  delineation  of  the  face. 

Wachter  may  be  right ; but  it  is  evidently  used  hy 
Spenser  as  equivalent  to  demean  or  demeanour.  See 
Demean.  Such  interchanges  of  u simple  and  compound 
term  arc  familiar  to  our  old  Poets.  Mien  is  applied  to 

The  whole  manner  and  appearance  of  behaviour  or 
comportment ; to  the  look,  the  countenance,  with  corre- 
spondent carriage  of  body. 

Her  whyles  Sir  Calidorv  there  rawed  well, 

And  mark’t  her  rare  dememure  which  him  seemed 
So  farre  the  meane  of  shepheards  to  excel!, 

As  that  ho  iu  his  mind  her  worthy  deemed 
To  be  a prince's  poragone  esteemed, 
lie  was  tinwares  surpris’d  in  subtle  bonds 
Of  the  blynd  boy. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  9. 

The  whiles  that  mighty  man  did  her  demeane 
With  #11  the  evil  termes  and  croc  11  mrane 
That  he  could  make. 

Id.  Ib.  book  vi.  can.  7. 

A «m»  compos'd  of  mildness  and  of  state. 

Not  by  constraint  or  affectation  great. 

Slepney.  To  the  Memory  of  Queen  Miry. 
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If  my  jih -intasy  betrayed  not  my  judgment,  I observed  in  his  eyes 
& fflicii,  a vivacity,  and  sprightliues*  that  U nothing  common. 

Boyle.  Ho rhs,  voL  i.  p.  Lxxv.  The  Life. 

Not  in  thy  gorgon  tentyurs  dad, 

Nor  cirri**  1 with  the  vengeful  hand, 

(A*  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen,) 

With  thundering  voice  and  throatning  mica. 

dray.  Hymn  to  Adversity. 

MIGHT,  n.  Goth,  mahU ; A.  S.  m<rgr/A, 

Might,  v.  magthe,  i.  e.  (Tooke)  what  one 

Ml'flHTT,  adj.  mayrth ; quantum  potest  aul  valet 
Mi'ohty,  adr.  aliqnis . Might  is  the  third  person 

Mightily,  singular  of  the  indicative  of  mag-an. 

Mightiness,  /wmc,  vatere.  It  is  also  written  in 
M 1GHTFUL,  I A.  S.  miht,  rnihtc.  On  mihte,  1 
Mi'chteess.  on  w urgent,  with  might  and  main. 
Mihte,  poluily  valuit,  is  likewise  the  perfect  of  mag -an, 
to  may.  It  is  written  mought , continually  in  old  au- 
thors. formed  immediately  from  mowe,  mowed,  mow’d, 
mout,  mouht.  See  M ought. 

Might,  n.  D.  and  G.  machl;  Sw.  magi ; power, 
strength,  ability,  force. 

Mighty,  powerful,  strong,  forcible,  vigorous,  valiant ; 
jt  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to  great;  large,  bulky,  vast; 
(bulkiness  being  a usual  concomitant  of  strength.) 

On  this  stoou  I schal  bilde  my  eberebe  and  the  gatia  of  hello 
schuleu  nut  have  myght  agens  it. 

fFictif.  Matthew,  cb,  xvi. 


Corinaus  hatte  here  souereyn,  )at  so  strong  was  of  honde, 
put  hym  nc  n»yj/c  to  nom  uc  geant  at  stonde. 

R.  Qtoncesier,  p.  IS. 

P«s«  were  as  pre  kynges,  and  men  of  muchc  s*yjf«*. 

Id.  p.  23. 


■ ■■  ■■■  ■ -■  He,  pat  myg/Mo/  vs, 

Oepe  (doth)  after  ourc  desert* 


Id.  p.  2S3. 


HLs  flesibe  wolde  haw  charged  him  with  fatnesse,  but  that  the 
wantonease  of  his  worn  he  with  tmuaile  and  fasting  he  a daunteth. 
aod  in  rydinge  & goyug  trauajlcth  myghtcAche  his  you  the. 

Id.  p.482. 

& teld  bow  pe  Bretons,  men  of  my  ladle  myght. 

R.  Brmne,  p.  2. 

He  was  of  grvte  cldc,  & myght  not  trauaile. 

Id.  p.  3. 

Toward  Wircesire  be  com  with  myght  & mayn. 

Id.  p.  56. 

Kyng  Bryghtryc  bad  take  these  to  wyue  as  fur  the  miyhtyest 
kynges  doubter  of  Engiisshemea.  Id.  p.  13.  note. 

Priue  pride  in  pee  es  nettille  in  herbere, 
be  rose  is  might  It*,  be  nettille  spredis  ouer  fer. 

Id.  p.  280. 

Y sevo  to  you  that  God  is  myghiit  to  reise  of  these  stooncs  the 
•ones  of  Abraham.  H Mi/.  Luke,  ch.  Hi. 

Thus  al  is  wel,  hut  tho  began  aright. 

The  new*  toy,  and  al  tbs  fcvt  a game, 

But  Fandarus,  if  goodly  had  lie  ought. 

He  wold  have  hied  htr  to  bedde  full  fame. 

Chastcer.  Troilus  and  Crtteide , book  iiL  p.  25G. 

Now  Je«ni  Crist,  that  of  his  might  may  sende 
Joy*  after  wo,  guvrrn  us  in  his  grace. 

And  krpe  us  alts,  that  ben  in  that  place. 

Id.  The  IV,/ of  Bath. et  hnhgt u,  ▼.  5582. 

O my yht/nli  God  in  Keveu ! whet  was  evir  man 
That  wrought  hymsrlf  more  foty  than  I myself  did  thso. 

The  Mar  chant  e*  Second  Tale.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 


An  other  time  he  should  mightely  MIGHT. 

Comfort  himself*.  

Chaucer.  Tnihu  and  Crtteide,  book  v.  p.  281.  MIK  A- 
Her  lives  then  were  long*,  K 1 A. 

Her  wittes  great,  her  might es  strong.  v 

Qosrer.  Con/.  Am.  book  iv.  p.  113. 

To  shew  the  mightmrste  of  their  malice,  after  his  holye  soule 
departed,  they  perced  his  holye  heart  with  a sharp*  *.peare. 

Sir  Thoma*  More.  Worhes,  foL  1260.  The  Third  Boohe  o/  Com- 

/art  against  Trthuiacvm. 

a Ah  ! dearest  lord,*4  quoth  aha,  "how  might  that  hot, 

And  he  the  stoutest  knight  that  ever  wonne 

Spenser.  Faeroe  Qneene,  book  i.  can.  6. 

The  feeble  Briton?,  broken  with  long  warn.*, 

They  shall  upreare,  and  mightily  defend. 

Id.  Ih,  book  ids.  con.  3. 

Groat  Gormond,  having  with  huge  mighlineme 
Ireland  aubdewd,  aim  therein  tixt  his  throw. 

Id.  R. 

Diu  Does  your  mightiness 

That  is  a grout  destroyer  of  your  memorie, 

Yet  understand  our  faces  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Prophetess,  act  Hi.  sc.  1. 

The  next  experience  of  your  mighty  mind 
Is,  how  you  combat  Fortune  now  she's  kind  : 

And  this  wav  too  you  ore  victorious  found ; 

She  flatters  with  tne  same  success  she  frown’d. 

Waller.  To  the  King.  Upon  his  Majesty's  happy  return. 

When  he  srem.-d  to  he  overpowered  at  his  attachments,  he  then 
exerted  his  migh/inm  in  causing  his  armed  adversaries  to  fall  back- 
wards, and  healing  Mulchus's  ear  with  a touch. 

South.  . Sermons,  vol.  TO.  p.  3. 

When  conscience  begins  to  do  its  office,  they  will  feel  things 
changed  within  them  might,! y. 

Pale jr.  Sermon  12.  p.  207. 

MI'GRATE, Fr.  migrer ; Lat .migrant;  of  un- 

Migra'tion,  Vknown  Etymology.  See  Emigrate. 

Mi'qratory.  j To  depart,  leave,  quit  or  remove 
from. 

Wo  is  me,  too  too  long  banished  from  tho  Christian  world,  with 
such  animosity,  as  if  it  were  the  worst  of  enemies,  and  meet  to  be 
adjudged  to  a perpetual  migration. 

flail.  Works,  voJ.  iiL  p.  953.  The  Unfit, hie  World . The  Epistle. 

The  migration  of  birds  from  an  hotter  to  a colder  country*,  or  a 
colder  to  an  hotter,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  as  thru- 
nature  is,  1 know  net  how  to  giro  an  Recount  of,  it  is  so  strange  and 
admirable.  Rag.  0/  the  Creation,  part  L p.  1*1®. 

The  Tuscans  were  a branch  of  the  Pelaagi  that  migrated  into 
Korop*  not  many  Agee  after  the  dispersion. 

Ijsaghome.  "Milton's  Epitaphnem  Damonit  Translated,  note  2. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  stimvote  a colony  upon  its  migration  to 
have  settled  itself  in  a warmer  ‘climate,  where  men  would  find  little 
or  no  occasion  for  clothe*,  houses,  or  the  preparation  of  food  by  fire, 
and  where  they  were  cut  off  from  ah  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Horne.  Work*,  vol.  iv.  p.  145.  Discourse  24. 

Tliis  purpose  is  sometimes  carried  on  by  a sort  of  migratory  in- 
stinct, sometimes  by  tbs  spirit  of  conquest ; at  one  time  avarice 
drives  men  from  their  homes,  at  another  they  are  actuated  by  a 
thirst  of  knowledge ; where  none  of  these  causes  can  operate,  the 
sanctity  of  particular  places  attracts  men  from  the  most  distant 
quarters. 

Bur  he.  Works,  vol.  l p.  274.  Abridgement  tf  English  History , 

voL  ii.  p.  2. 

MI  KAN  I A,  iu  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Synge- 
neiia,  order  JEqualU.  Generic  character  : calyx  four  or 
six-leaved,  equal,  four  or  six-flowered  ; recejAacle  naked ; 
down  pilose. 

Ten  species,  natives  of  both  Indies  and  South  Ame- 
rica. 
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MILAN.  MILAN,  in  conjunction  with  the  Venetian  territories, 
constitutes  that  portion  of  the  Austrian  dominions  which 
Eaten*.  hears  the  name  of  the  Lombardo-Vrnetun  Kingdom. 

The  Government  of  Milan  includes,  besides  the  ancient 
Duchy,  the  Valteline,  the  districts  of  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
and  Mantua,  forming  altogether  a territory  of  6240 
Population,  square  geographical  miles,  supporting  2,191,700  inhabit- 
Bouiularic*  ants.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Swisseriand,  on 
the  East  by  the  Government  of  Venice,  on  the  South  by 
Parma,  Modena,  and  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, which  extend  also  along  the  Western  frontier, 
ftaliticai  The  Government  of  Milan  is  divided  into  the  Lega- 
divisions.  lions  of 

Eilrrt. 

Sqmrv  n*n*ra-  P<$*.*hoa.  Chief  Tows.  Popuhtloa, 
phx*]  M ,Jr>. 


1.  Milan 720  ..  42ft, 551  .. 

2.  Pavia 352  ..  142,664  .. 

3.  Lodi 512  ..  191.665  ,. 

4.  Cremona.  . .448  ..  168,281  .. 

5.  Como 912  ..  315,634  .. 

6.  Sondrio  ....  848  . . 77,523  . . 

7.  Bergamo. . .864  . . 300,225  . . 

8.  Brescia  ....880  ..  305,719  .. 

9.  Mantua  ....  656  . . 230,424  . . 


Milan. . .129,037 
Pavia...  21,299 
Lodi....  17,812 
Cremona  25,833 
Como  . . . 7,399 

Sondrio  . 1,500 

Bergamo.  23,704 
Brescia..  31.051 
Mantua  . 24,758 


Ph.vucal  This  territory,  terminated  to  the  North  by  the  Alps,  is, 
fmtun*.  with  the  exception  of  the  Government  of  Sondrio  and 
the  Northern  parts  of  those  of  Bresica  and  Bergamo, 
generally  a plain  so  level  that  the  Po  falls  but  190  feet 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  The  soil  is  a light  efcrlh, 
very  productive,  and  lying  to  a great  depth  on  a calca- 
reous bottom.  Even  in  the  mountainous  districts,  the 
ground,  wherever  its  position  admits  of  culture,  is  very 
fertile.  The  highest  mountains  are  those  which  enclose 
the  Valteline ; of  these,  the  Splugen  and  Legnone  exceed 
the  height  of  8000  feet,  though  neither  summit  reaches 
Rivera.  the  limits  of  perpetual  congelation.  The  principal  rivers 
arc  the  Po,  flowing  with  a broad,  deep,  and  gentle  current 
for  150  miles  along  the  Southern  frontier.  Near  Pavia 
it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ticino,  which  forms  the 
Western  boundary  of  the  Government,  and  is  navigable 
throughout  from  its  exit  from  Lugo  Maggiore.  The 
Olono  and  Lambro  flow  from  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  the 
common  channel  for  conveying  all  the  waters  of'  this 
region  to  the  sea.  The  Adda  rises  in  the  Valteline, 
expands  into  the  Lake  of  Como,  where  it  becomes  na- 
vigable, and  continues  so  until  it  falls  into  the  Po  near 
Cremona.  In  like  manner,  the  Oglio  and  Mincio  rise 
in  the  Alps,  and  after  passing,  the  former  through  Lego 
dTscn,  the  latter  through  Lago  di  Garda,  fall  into  the 
Lago  Msg-  Po.  The  length  of  Lago  Maggiore  amounts  to  fifty 
giore.  miles,  the  breadth  varies  from  four  to  nine  ; its  depth 
is  in  some  places  1800  feet.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
great  beauty  of  its  scenery,  in  which  the  Borromean 
Islands,  three  in  number,  are  a principal  object  They 
derive  their  name  from  the  Family  of  Borromeo,  whose 
favourite  pursuit  it  has  been  to  decorate  them  with  the 
most  costly  embellishments  of  architecture  and  garden 
I,agodi  ing.  Lago  di  Como,  forty  miles  long,  but  nowhere 

Como.  exceeding  four  miles  in  breadth,  is,  like  other  Alpine 

lakes,  of  a great  depth,  amounting  in  some  places  to  600 
feet.  Its  shores  are  delightful  by  the  natural  form  and 
high  cultivation;  and  among  other  towns  seated  on  them 
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is  Como,  which  attracts  the  notice  of  the  traveller  by  its  MILAN 
extent,  the  beauty  of  its  buildings,  and  from  having  ^ w-  „ 
been  the  birth-place  and  favourite  residence  of  Pliny 
the  Younger.  Paulo  Giovio,  and  Volta  the  celebrated 
natural  Philosopher,  also  were  natives  of  Como.  The 
Lago  di  Garda,  so  named  from  the  town  of  Garda  Lsga  di 
seated  on  its  shore,  is  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  Garda, 
broad,  so  that  having  a superficial  extent  greater  than 
any  of  the  other  lakes,  it  merits  the  epithet  Maximus,  as 
Virgil  styles  it  when  speaking  of  it  under  its  ancient 
name  Dcnacut. 

■■  t'vjwe 

Fiurtibut  ft  f remit  u lurgrnt  Bfmtce  mart  mo . 

Gear.  2.  160. 

The  agitation  mentioned  in  this  passage  is  produced 
by  violent  hurricanes  rushing  down  from  the  ravines  of 
the  Alps,  and  raising  the  water  into  such  mountainous 
and  abrupt  waves  as  are  often  destructive  to  the  small 
vessels  plying  on  the  lake,  though  otherwise  the  naviga- 
tion is  safe,  as  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
ships.  The  Lago  di  Lugnano  pours  its  waters  into  Logo  Hi 
those  of  Lago  Maggiore  over  a high  cascade,  and  their  Lugnano. 
navigation  is  connected  by  means  of  a canal.  The  sides 
of  Lago  di  Lugnano  arc  so  precipitous  that  in  many 
places  a landing  cannot  be  made ; the  depth  is  very 
great,  and  in  some  parts  has  never  been  fathomed.  The  I«o  aud 
Lakes  of  Isco  and  Idro  are  of  far  less  dimensions.  In  Idro. 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Government  springs  are  in  general 
rare,  though  the  climate  is  very  moist,  as  the  quantity  Cliou-'e. 
of  rain  which  falls  annually  on  any  given  surface  varies 
from  40  to  92  inches.  This  circumstance  is  attributed 
by  Ebel  to  the  prevalence  of  Westerly  winds,  which 
sweep  the  clouds  from  the  Mediterranean  along  the 
Southern  face  of  the  Alps  The  degree  of  cold  is  often 
very  severe  in  Winter,  descending  considerably  below 
the  freezing  point,  and  causing  the  small  lakes  and 
rivers  to  be  covered  with  ice.  Snow  often  lies  above  a 
foot  deep  an  the  ground  for  days  or  even  weeks,  as  in 
1784,  when  it  covered  the  Country  from  the  4th  of  Ja- 
nuary to  the  17th  of  February.  The  uir  is  generally 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  flooded  for  the 
cultivation  of  rice. 

The  soil  of  this  territory  is  so  fertile  and  60  diligently  Agriculture, 
cultivated  that  it  yields  two  crops  of  corn,  and  four,  or 
eometiines  even  six,  of  hay  ill  the  year.  The  fields  are 
separated  by  rows  of  fruit  trees,  covered  in  the  proper 
season  with  luxuriant  produce.  Much  of  this  agricul- 
tural wealth  results  from  judicious  irrigation  conducted 
by  means  of  rills  from  extensive  reservoirs  skilfully  con- 
structed in  advantageous  situations.  The  principal  ob- 
jects of  culture  are  wheat,  rice,  maize,  millet,  and  other 
aorts  of  grain  suited  to  the  climate  of  Ute  temperate 
zone;  pulse  in  great  profusion  and  variety;  flax, cotton, 
hemp,  the  olive,  the  grape,  and  all  fruits  cultivated  in 
Europe ; though  the  apples  and  pears  of  this  region  are 
inferior  to  those  of  England,  Germany,  and  other  Coun- 
tries which  have  cooler  summers.  The  mulberry-tree 
is  an  extensive  object  of  the  agriculturist’s  care,  os  it 
annually  produces  two  crops  of  leaves,  the  first  of  which 
serves  to  feed  silk-worms,  the  second,  as  in  the  days  of 
Virgil,  to  supply  fodder  for  cuttle.  Cheese  of  excellent 
quality  is  produced  in  such  quantity  that  Lalande 
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MILAN,  computes  its  annual  value  at  a million  of  livres.  The 
"■> v^“'/  most  esteemed  is  produced  about  Lodi,  and  its  excel- 
lence is  owing:  not  otdy  to  the  great  richness  of  the  pas- 
tures, but  to  the  skill  and  watchful  care  employed  in  its 
preparation.  As  Parma  is  the  principal  mart  for  the 
disposal  of  this  cheese,  it  is  generally  known  through 
Europe  under  the  name  of  Parmesan.  Few  cattle  in 
general  are  reared,  and  the  supply  requisite  for  the  de- 
mand of  the  population  is  principally  drawn  from  Swiss- 
erland  and  the  Tyrol.  Vast  quantities  of  swine  are  fed 
to  supply  the  bacon  and  sausages  which  form  so  large 
and  favourite  a portion  of  the  animal  food  of  the  Italians. 
The  rearing  of  poultry  also  is  a principal  object  with 
the  farmer.  The  management  of  bees  still  continues,  as 
when  Virgil  wrote,  to  be  a favourite  and  lucrative  employ- 
ment, producing  abundance  of  the  finest  honey,  ami  wax 
sufficient  to  supply  the  profuse  use  of  it  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual.  The  vine  is  every 
where  cultivated  to  a great  extent,  in  a manner  which 
adda  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape ; as  the  stocks 
are  set  in  straight  lines  and  the  branches  arranged  in 
graceful  festoons  between  the  elm-trees  which  support 
them.  To  this  mode  of  culture  Eustace,  however,  attri- 
butes the  inferiority  of  their  wines,  which  are  harsh  and 
disagreeable,  and  contain  so  little  spirit  that  they  can 
seldom  be  kept  beyond  a year.  The  scarcity  of  wood 
is  such  that  the  demand  is  supplied  principally  by  im- 
portation. 

ManuCkc-  The  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  celebrated  in 

♦urta.  the  Middle  Ages  for  their  enterprising  and  judicious 
operations  in  commerce,  and  their  skill  as  artificers,  are 
still  considered  the  most  frugal  and  industrious  among 
the  Italians.  The  various  fabrics  of  silk  are  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  their  manufacturing  industry:  next  to 
these  in  importance  is  the  woollen  manufacture.  The 
spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  have  latterly  become 
extensive,  and  arc  generally  conducted  in  combination 
with  the  manufacture  of  flaxen  goods.  There  is  much 
paper  manufactured,  and  some  of  excellent  quality.  The 
hardware  manufactures  still  retain  some  of  the  excel- 
lence which  marked  them  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
Milan  steel  was  regaided  as  the  best  in  the  World.  The 
principal  seats  of  these  manufactures  are  at  present  at 
Bergamo  and  Brescia,  where  great  quantities  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  arms,  and  similar  sorts  of  the  larger 
denominations  of  hardware  are  made.  At  Pavia  there 
is  a foundery  for  cannon,  and  at  Milan  an  extensive  and 
active  factory  for  gunpowder.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  are  raw  ami  manufactured  silk,  rice,  bread-corn, 
cheese,  hardware,  glass,  linen,  and  the  returns  arc  made 
* in  colonial  produce,  iron,  copper,  wool,  leather,  cattle, 
and  wine.  The  principal  marts  are  Milan,  Brescia, 
and  Bergamo,  and  communication  is  maintained  through 
all  parts  of  the  Government  by  numerous  and  excellent 
roads,  as  well  as  by  several  canals.  The  Canal  of  the 
Ticino,  or  the  Navilio  Grande  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
forms  a communication  between  the  river  Ticino  and 
Milan:  it  was  commenced  1179  and  finished  1271,  and 
has  greatly  aided  both  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
operations  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  centuries  which 
have  elapsed  since  its  formation.  The  other  principal 
Canal  of  the  Government  Is  the  Navilio  della  Marfr-tana, 
which  forms  a communication  between  the  Navilio 
Grande  and  the  Adda.  These  Canals  are  extensively 
useful  as  affording  means  of  irrigation;  and  numerous 
other  water  channels,  too  small  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  intersecting  the  couutry  in  every  direction, 


afford  the  supply  of  moisture  so  essential  to  vegetation  MILAN, 
during  the  sultry  summers  of  Italy. 

Besides  the  chief  towns  of  the  Delegations,  other  im-  PUocs  of 
portant  places  are: — In  the  Delegation  of  Milan  : Gal-  importance 
larate,  population  3735;  Murignann,  or  Mclcgnano, 
population  3000  ; Vimcrcutc,  population  3400  ; Leg- 
nano,  population  3114;  Leregno,  population  3324; 

Magenta,  population  3390.  In  the  Delegation  of  Pavia : 

Abbiate  Grosso,  population  4000.  In  the  Delegation 
of  Lodi:  St.  Columbano,  population  5008;  C’odogno, 
a town  possessing  a flourishing  trade  and  adorned  with 
a College  and  Theatre,  population  7966  ; Concino,  po- 
pulation 3824  ; Borghclto,  population  2506  ; Lodi 
Vccchio,  meriting  notice  rather  from  its  former  great- 
ness than  from  its  present  state,  w hich  is  one  of  poverty 
and  insignificance.  In  the  Delegation  of  Cremona: 

Cusul  Maggiore,  population  4743  ; Pizzeghetotic,  a 
strong  place,  population  3S14  ; Caste lleone,  population 
4190;  Castel  Viadana,  population  5314.  In  the  De- 
legation of  Como : Lecco,  population  1SG8 ; Varese, 
population  3049.  In  the  Delegation  of  Sondrio  : Tira- 
no,  population  2740 ; Morben,  population  2326;  Clefen, 
population  2637  ; Contn,  below  which  lay  the  town  of 
Pleura,  overw  helmed  by  the  fall  of  a precipice  in  1618, 
when  of  a population  of  above  2500  but  one  person 
escaped  ; the  site  of  this  extinct  town  is  at  present  a 
lake.  In  the  Delegation  of  Bergamo : Breno,  popula- 
tion 1800;  Caravaggio,  illustrious  us  the  birth-place  of 
Michael  Angelo;  Clusone,  population  3077;  Lovere, 
population  4000  ; Martinongo,  population  3000;  Pi- 
sogne,  population  2600;  Romano,  |iopulation  3165; 

Trcviglio,  population  6195  ; Zogno,  population  2500; 
Fontnnclla,  population  2000.  In  the  Delegation  of 
Brescia:  Bagnolo,  2614  ; Travagliato,  population  2672; 

Culcinato,  population  3207 ; Castenedolo,  population 
4111  ; Gussago,  population  3099;  Descnzano,  popu- 
lation 3553  ; Carpenedulo,  population  4370;  Veddizole, 
population  4370  ; Lonato,  population  5621  ; Calvisano, 
population  3502  ; Chiari,  population  8031  ; Puluzzalo, 
population  3029  ; Novato,  population  4631  ; Ozinuovi, 
poptdalion  4726  ; Pontevicn,  population  5038  ; Quin- 
xano,  population  3167 ; Verola  Nuova,  population 
4057  ; Lcno,  population  4089 ; Bagolino,  population 
3644  ; Salo,  population  4345  ; Gargano.  population 
33S2.  In  the  Delegation  of  Mantua:  Revere,  popu- 
lation 7527  ; Sabionetto,  population  3151  ; Bozzolo, 
population  3610  ; Azuln,  population  3000;  Castiglione 
delle  Hiviere,  population  1529;  Ostiglio,  population 
3141  ; Monte  Chiaro,  population  5978. 

Milan,  anciently  Mediolanum,  the  chief  City  as  City  of 
well  of  the  Delegation  as  of  the  Government  of  the  MiUn. 
same  name,  and  the  Capital  of  the  Loinbardo-Veuetian 
Kingdom,  although  now  languishing  under  the  Austrian 
sway,  is  still  a wealthy  and  populous  city.  It  is  advan- 
tageously situated  on  the  river  Olona,  and  by  tucaus  of 
the  two  navigable  canals,  the  Navilio  Grande  and  the 
Marlctana,  has  a convenient  commercial  communication 
with  the  Ticino  and  the  Adda,  and  derives  from  them 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  for  irrigating  the  adja- 
cent country.  The  extent  is  great  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  which,  although  amounting  to  129,037,  oc- 
cupies 4757  houses  enclosed  by  n wall  above  ten  miles 
in  circumference.  The  eagerness  with  which  its  posses- 
sion has  for  Ages  been  contested  gave  rise  to  a prover- 
bial remark  in  Italian,  that  the  destruction  of  Milan  is  es- 
sential to  the  tranquillity  of  Italy.  Although  the  streets 
arc  narrow,  crooked,  and  in  general  devoid  of  architect 
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MILAN,  tural  embellishment,  the  public  buildings  are  constructed 
for  the  moat  part  on  a vast  scale  and  with  much  mag- 
nificence. By  far  the  most  striking  and  splendid  of  its 
n Duomo.  structures  is  the  Cathedral,  II  Duomo,  of  which  we  have 
given  some  description  in  our  Euay  on  Architecture, 
p.  337.  Although  the  foundation  was  laid  so  long  ago 
as  13B0,  by  Giun-Galeazzo  Visconti,  it  is  still  unfinished; 
and  as  estates  are  from  time  to  time  bequeathed  to  for- 
ward the  building,  the  Ecclesiastical  Body  intrusted  with 
the  fund  is  too  sagacious  to  conclude  a work  which  gives 
the  people  a motive  for  placing  considerable  sums  under 
its  control.  Its  walls  are  decorated  by  niches  and  con- 
soles containing  images,  the  number  of  which  amounts, 
if  we  may  credit  Millin  and  Eustace,  to  above  4000;  400 
is  the  more  probable  estimate  of  Lalandc  and  some  other 
writers.  A gilt  image  of  the  Virgin,  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions, is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  spire,  and  forms  a 
striking  object  visible  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Among 
the  numerous  donations  which  have  been  made  to  com- 
plete this  edifice,  the  greatest  was  that  of  Piero  di  Car- 
cano,  who,  in  1646,  gave  230,000  crowns  of  gold  for 
that  purpose.  Napoleon,  ambitious  of  the  glory  which 
must  result  from  finishing  an  undertaking  which  had 
been  in  progress  through  several  centuries,  expended  on 
it  large  sums  with  such  effect  that  what  now  remains  to 
be  done  is  but  trilling.  The  walls  are  strengthened  on 
the  exterior  by  ninety-six  buttresses  each  terminating  in  a 
spire,  and  amidst  these  rises  the  principal  pinnacle  of  the 
building  with  its  four  beautiful  staircases  conducting 
the  spectator  to  the  summit ; whence  he  enjoys  the  view 
of  the  magnificent  edifice  beneath  him,  as  well  as  of  the 
city  and  of  the  rich  territory  of  Milan  studded  with  vil- 
lages, intersected  by  canals,  and  extending  to  the  point 
at  which  the  ridges  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines  unite. 
Internally,  the  appearance  of  the  building  is  at  once 
grand  and  beautiful,  os  the  e fleet  of  its  vast  dimensions 
and  architectural  splendour  is  heightened  by  the  peculi- 
arity that  it  is  not  divided  into  separate  chapels,  each 
sacristy  being  separated  by  low  partitions,  which  do  not 
impair  the  sublimity  of  the  impression.  Its  roof  rises 
on  52  Gothic  columns  90  feet  high  and  8 in  diameter, 
fluted,  and  bearing  at  each  angle  u console  surmounted 
by  the  image  of  a saint.  In  the  centre  the  octagonal 
cupola  springs  from  eight  Gothic  arches.  Eustace, 
whose  Religious  opinions  made  him  deeply  susceptible 
of  the  impression  resulting  from  such  a structure,  ob- 
serves, “ both  in  fretwork,  caning,  and  statues,  it  goes 
beyond  all  churches  in  the  world,  St.  Peter’s  itself  not 
«xcepted.  Its  double  aisles,  its  clustered  pillars,  its 
lofty  arches,  the  lustre  of  its  walls,  its  numberless  niches 
all  filled  with  marble  figures,  give  it  an  appearance 
novel  even  in  Italy,  and  singularly  majestic.  The  dome 
is  surmounted  by  a tower  or  spire  and  covered  with 
blocks  of  marble  united  by  a white  cement,  so  that  it 
appears  one  mass  of  white  shining  marble.”  The  pave- 
ment consists  of  marbles  of  various  colours  arranged 
with  great  taste  and  admirable  effect.  The  material  of 
the  building  is  throughout  white  marble,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a hard  and  dose  granite,  of  which  a column  at 
each  side  of  the  grand  portal  is  formed ; and  these,  the 
Jachiu  and  Boaz,  as  they  may  be  styled,  of  this 
Temple,  command  the  admiration  of  the  spectator  by 
the  high  polish  and  enormous  size  of  the  shafts 
which  are  throughout  without  any  joining.  At  the  in- 
ternal vertex  of  the  cupola  is  suspended  a relic  which 
gives  this  Cathedral  great  importance  to  devotees.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  one  of  the  three  nails  whkh 
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had  fixed  Christ  to  the  Cross  was  by  St.  Helena’s  orders  MILAN, 
forged  into  a bit  for  the  bridle  of  her  son  Constantine 
the  Great.  From  Constantinople  this  bit  was  by  some 
chance  conveyed  to  Rome,  where  St.  Ambrose,  warned 
in  a dream  in  what  place  he  should  find  it,  drew  it  from 
among  the  lumber  of  an  ironmonger’s  shop  ; and  in  order 
that  no  doubt  might  exist  as  to  its  identity,  his  eye  was 
directed  by  a lambent  flame  iu  which  the  relic  was  en- 
veloped. In  its  present  state  it  is  a small  bar  of  iron 
cased  iu  gold,  and  deposited  on  a silken  cushion  which 
is  enclosed  in  au  octangular  shrine  of  crystal.  Once  a 
year  this  relic  is  reached  by  means  of  a machine  called  la 
Nuvola,  (the  cloud,)  which,  constructed  with  much  me- 
chanical skill,  rises  up  by  means  of  internal  pullies  to  the 
roof,  and  a Priest  thus  elevated  takes  down  the  shrine, 
with  which  he  descends  iu  the  same  manner  as  he  rose. 

The  Archbishop  then  takes  it  in  procession  to  the  Church 
of  Sl  Sepulchre,  and  subsequently  has  it  restored  to  its 
elevated  station.  Among  the  numerous  statues  dedi- 
cated to  monumental  and  oilier  purposes  the  most  re- 
markable is  that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  represented  after 
he  has  been  flayed,  grasping  his  own  skin  in  his  hands. 

This  figure  is  said  to  exhibit  a proof  of  the  intimate 
acquaintance  which  Marco  Agrati  possessed  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  tlic  subcutaneous  muscles,  and  is  executed  with 
a spirit  aud  power  which  cause  painful  emotion  iu  the 
S|>cctator.  The  body  of  St.  Carlo  Borroraeo,  the  enlight- 
ened, benevolent,  and  pious  Archbishop  of  Milan,  is 
deposited  in  a subterranean  chapel  below  (he  Cathedral. 

The  vault  of  the  apartment  is  encrusted  with  eight  bas- 
reliefs  ofsiiver  representing  the  most  remarkable  passages 
in  the  life  of  the  Saint,  and  the  walls  arc  hung  with  a 
tapestry  richly  wrought  in  gold.  The  altar  is  of  solid 
silver.  The  shrine  is  of  bronze  plated  with  silver,  and 
containing  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  formed  of  the 
same  precious  metal,  and  bearing  four  golden  escutcheons 
displaying  the  arms  of  Spain.  Crystal  panels  give  to 
view  the  body  of  the  Saint  clothed  in  his  archiepiscopul 
robes  richly  ornamented  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  whilst 
a crown  of  gold  is  suspended  over  his  head.  A silver 
urn,  deposited  beneath  the  altar,  contains  his  entrails. 

Besides  the  statue  of  the  Saint,  of  massive  silver,  there 
is  a profusion  of  valuable  offerings  and  uleusils  em- 
ployed in  the  Sendee  which  celebrates  his  memory.  The 
Cathedral  contains  also  a silver  statue  of  Sl.  Ambrose 
os  large  os  life.  A meridional  line,  laid  down  by  the 
Milanese  Astronomers,  in  1786,  on  the  pavement,  attracts 
the  notice  of  scientific  visitors.  Of  the  other  Churches, 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  Basilica  of  St.  Ambrose,  as  Diuilica  of 
its  antiquity  is  so  great  that  it  is  supposed  to  ascend  Ara- 
as  high  as  the  time  of  the  Saint  whose  body,  according  ***' 
to  general  belief,  it  contains.  Among  other  rich  offer- 
ings, it  possesses  an  altar  covered  with  plates  of  gold 
and  silver. 

Milan  is  remarkable  for  the  number,  size,  and  archi-  Other  buikl- 
tectural  magnificence  of  the  buildings  devoted  to  elee-  “*£*• 
mosyn&ry  purposes.  The  Otpedale  Maggiore,  or  Great 
Hospital,  a noble  building,  which  we  have  described 
in  our  Euay  on  Architecture,  p.  404,  is  of  such  di- 
mensions as  to  afford  accommodation  for  1200  persons. 

The  extent  of  the  Lazaretto  is  a sad  evidence  of  the 
dreadful  Plagues  which  from  time  to  time  have  desolated 
Milan.  It  is  1250  feet  long,  1200  broad,  aud  contains 
500  chambers.  The  College  of  Boera,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Jesuits,  is  an  extensive  and  handsome  build- 
ing, capable  of  accommodating  1200  students,  besides 
Professors  aud  other  essential  Members  of  such  an  e&la- 
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MILAN.  Wishment  The  Ambrotian  Library , which  has  derived 
— recent  great  celebrity  from  tlie  learned  labours  of  the 
BORNE  k*krarian  Angelo  Mai,  contains  40,000  printed  volumes, 
PORT.  and  19,000  MSS.  Among  the  various  fragments  of  the 
v _ ^ > classical  writers  which  the  researches  of  Mai  have  reco- 

Arabrouan  vered  after  Ages  of  oblivion,  the  most  important  are 
Library.  some  Orations  of  Cicero  and  the  greater  part  of  his 

Treatise  De  Republic#.*  On  the  wall  of  the  Convent 
belonging  to  the  Dominican*  is  painted  the  celebrated 
Lut  Sup*  Last  Supper  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  That  unrivalled 
^Leonardo  production  of  the  Painter’s  Art  has  long  been  almost 
<U  Vinci,  totally  effaced.  A short  time  after  its  completion  a 
violent  inundation,  which  laid  many  parts  of  Milan  under 
water,  flooded  the  Refectory,  for  which  it  was  painted,  to 
the  depth  of  many  feet ; and  the  dampness  thus  pro- 
duced so  much  injured  the  Picture,  that  Vasari,  who  saw 
it  in  1 566,  describes  it  as  spotted  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  one-half  obliterated.  The  wall  which  supported 
the  Painting  was  subsequently  pierced  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  a door  between  the  Refectory  and  Kitchen 
of  the  Cotivenl,  and  a portion  of  the  central  part  was 
thus  removed.  Attempts  made  by  unskilful  artists  to 
retouch  the  work  hastened  its  ruin,  which  was  completed 
when  the  troops  of  the  French  Republic  occupied  Milan, 
and  the  soldiers  quartered  in  the  Refectory,  among 
other  acts  of  devastation,  amused  themselves  with 
making  the  figures  marks  for  pistol-shots.  Among  the 
IFVrutn  ornaments  of  Milan  the  Foro  Buonaparte,  as  it  was 
*l*OCJ“'  called  during  the  French  sway,  deserves  notice.  The 
extensive  esplanade  of  the  citadel,  formerly  neglected, 
unsightly,  and  unwholesome,  was  l>y  the  orders  of  Na- 
poleon adorned  with  buildings,  laid  out  in  walks,  and 
judiciously  planted,  so  as  to  l>ecomc  a delightful  place  of 
recreation  for  the  people  of  Milan.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Austrian  power,  this  Park  has  been  neg- 
lected and  is  returning  to  its  former  state.  The  people 
of  Milan  delight  in  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  arc 
Theatre  of  performed  in  La  Seal a,  the  principal  Theatre,  on  a 
La  ScaU.  fade  of  expense  and  with  a degree  of  taste  not  sur- 
passed in  any  Capital  in  Europe.  La  Scaia  is  larger 
than  the  Opera  House  in  London,  and  besides  a spa- 
cious and  well-arranged  pit,  contains  six  circles  each  con- 
sisting of  forty-six  boxes.  Its  decorations  are  splendid, 
its  machinery  extensive  and  ingenious,  and  such  is  the 
regard  paid  to  costume  that,  if  we  may  credit  Lady 
Morgan,  1085  dresses  were  made  for  a single  ballet. 
The  superb  Triumphal  Arch  commenced  on  the  spot  at 
which  the  road  of  the  Simplon  terminates  in  Milan,  is  a 
striking  emblem  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Potentate  at 
whose  command  it  had  been  undertaken.  “ At  the  Re- 


storation (we  quote  the  words  of  Lady  Morgan)  the  MILAN, 
work  was  suspended,  ami  the  Arch  now  remains  as  it  — 
was  left  in  1814,  surrounded  by  masses  of  marble  as  MILD, 
they  were  drawn  from  Carrara,  and  blocks  of  granite 
torn  from  the  acclivities  of  the  Simplon.  Pediments, 
shafts,  basso-relievos,  statuary,  and  trophies,  are  scat- 
tered on  every  side,  the  lichen  and  the  mas  already  de- 
grading their  fine  forms,  while  the  surrounding  work- 
shops, foil  of  unfinished  work,  are  dark  and  silent.” 

Milan  lies  in  45°  3*/  N.  latitude,  9°  13’  E.  longitude. 

The  History  of  the  City  of  Milan  has  been  that  of  the  Outline  of 
Duchy  of  which  it  is  the  Capital.  It  was  of  Gallic  origin,  Iliatoiy. 
like  most  of  its  neighbours,  and  was  probably  first 
raised  by  Belovesus  on  his  descent  into  Italy,  circiUr 
u.  c.  170.  (Lie.  v.  34.)  It  tell  permanently  under  the 
Roman  power  after  the  victories  of  Marcel l us,  circiter 
V.  c,  532.  During  the  invasion  of  Attila,  a.  d.  453,  it 
was  cruelly  ravaged  ; and  on  the  decline  of  the  Western 
Empire  it  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lombardy. 

Having  rebelled  against  Frederic  liarborossa,  he  rased 
the  City  to  the  ground  in  1 1G2.  The  Duchy  was  created 
for  the  Visconti  Family  in  the  XlVth  century,  and 
passed  to  Francesco  Sforxa  by  marriage  with  an  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  the  last  of  that  line,  on  his  decease  m 
1438.  The  descendants  of  Sforza  inherited  little  of  his 
talent  ami  valour;  and  France,  Spain,  and  Austria  long 
contested  Milan  os  their  booty  ; till,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  With  century,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  haring 
mastered  tlie  Duchy,  bestowed  it  as  a fief  on  his  son 
Philip  If.  of  Spain.  Under  that  Crown  it  remained  till 
the  War  of  the  Succession,  when  Prince  Eugene  won  it 
for  Austria,  with  the  exception  of  a portion  annexed  to 
Sardinia.  After  Napoleon’s  campaign  of  1796,  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  Cisalpine  Republic;  and  at  the 
Peace  of  1814,  Sardinia  having  obtained  restoration  of 
her  share,  the  remainder  was  again  transferred  to  Aus- 
tria, as  a constituent  portion  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
Kingdom.  The  City  is  now  the  chief  sent  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  in  Italy,  and  the  residence  of  Lheir 
Viceroy. 

Latuada,  Dcscrizionc  de  Milano,  1737,  5 torn.  8vo. ; 

Borroni,  Forresliere  in  Milano , 1809,  8vo. ; Donma, 

Quadro  fstorico , Stahstieo,  e Morale  dell'  alia  Italia,  fyc. 

Milan,  1S06,  2 tom.  I2ma;  RaccoUa  dellc  migliorc 
fabbrichc  monummti  vilU  antichitd  di  Milano  e suoi 
inlomi,  Milan,  4to.  1830;  Lalandc,  Voyage  at  Italic, 

Geneve,  1790,  7 tom.  8vo. ; MilJin,  Voyage  dans  le 
Milrmais,  Sfc.  Paris,  1817,  2 tom.  8vo.  ; Eustace,  Clas- 
sical Tour,  London,  2 vola.  4to. ; Italy,  by  Lady  Mor- 
gan, London,  2 vols.  4ta 


MILBORNE  PORT,  a Borough  in  Somersetshire, 
standing  on  a branch  of  the  River  Par  ret.  Port,  in 
Saxon,  signifying  a Borough,  proves  the  antiquity  aud 
early  high  consideration  of  this  town.  It  returned  two 
Members  to  Parliament  from  the  20th  to  the  35th  of 
Edward  I.,  the  right  was  then  suspended,  and  not  re- 
newed till  the  4th  Charles  I.  The  manufactures  arc 
coarse  linens,  stockings,  and  shoes.  The  Church  is  a 
very  ancient  cruciform  building,  a Vicarage  in  the  gift 
of  Winchester  College.  Population,  in  1821,  1440. 

• Fi»  an  arena tst  of  «oawi  of  the  worln  recovered  by  Mai,  nt  bin 
publication,  Scriplentm  veiertm  mow  evtiedio,  A-r.  2 vole.  fol. 
hoove.  1825. 


Distant  from  London  117  miles  W.  by  S.  ; from  Sher- 
borne, 2k  N.  by  E. ; from  Shaftesbury  12$. 

MILD,  I Ger.  Dutch,  and  Sw.  mild ; A.  8. 
Mi'ldlt,  >miide,  mildnan,  ge-mildrian , miltsian, 
Mi’i.DNKas.J  ge-miltrian,  mitesccre,  mitigare,  mise- 
rere ; to  become  soft  or  gentle,  to  mitigate ; met.  to  have 
pity  or  compassion  on  one’s  misery ; to  have  a melting 
or  commiserating  heart  or  bowels.  Somner. 

Soft,  gentle,  soothing ; kind,  compassionate. 

He  dude  hem  aehame  ynow  & tempredc  hem  ful  wel, 

And  made  hem  suae  mi/de  j now,  Ja  heo  were  rebel. 

R.  Gtcmceettr,  p.  72. 

The  King  vutbtka  mUdttthe  to  the  erebebiwop  sende. 

U.  p.  497. 
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MILD. 

militia 


A )wniu>d  Ihrsu  Criete  with  bark  fiiUe  mylde, 

]f At  age  jru  )•<  pawoa  hie  load  myght  « fcnlJv. 

H.  Brunnr,  p.  497. 

Taka  ye  mj  yak  in*  you,  and  lerae  jo  of  me,  for  I am  my/de  and 
nu-kc  in  hertc.  Wsetif.  Ainllhew,  ch.  ju. 


Schal  I come  to  ghou  in  a gherde,  or  in  charite  and  in  spyrit  of 
myldrnrste,  Id.  I Cary <ti A.  ch.  ir.  J 

Oure  Sauiour  myLHye  answered  for  Mary  Mandleync, 

TThy  rvproue  you  thvs  woman  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Mart,  h'orket , tol.  1303.  A TWaffw  rpan  the  Pinion. 

But  to  say  that  Christ  would  bane  his  disciple*  to  compell  men 
with  jwisontneiit,  filter*,  scoarinrng,  sword,  and  fire,  is  eery  false  and 
farre  from  the  tmtdntsr  of  • Christie  -spirit  e. 

Frith.  Market,  foL  57.  An  Answer  to  my  Lord  of  liochester. 

Most  bitter  wordes  they  spake, 

Most  skmmefull,  most  unrighteous,  most  untrow, 

That  they  the  mil Jest  man  olive  would  make 
Forget  hts  patience. 

Spenser.  Fir  nr  Qttetnc,  book  ».  can.  12. 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I fell 

Submiss : ha  lward  me,  and,  ‘'Whom  thou  soughisi  I am,” 
Said  muddy,  '« Author  of  all  this  thou  west 
Above,  or  round  about  thee,  or  beneath." 

3 lilt bH . Paradise  Ims!,  book  viii.  L 317. 
"Where  gentle  conrt  and  gracious  delight 
She  to  them  mode,  with  mildnrsse  virginal]. 

Spenter.  Fame  Qarmr,  book  Lx.  can.  9. 

Is  this  the  mean  that  mightiness  approves  * 

And  in  this  sort  do  princes  woo  their  loves  ? 

MUdmttt  would  better  suit  with  majesty, 

Than  rash  revenge  and  rough  severity. 

Dr  ay  ton.  Matilda  la  King  John. 

Ah ! cruel  nymph ! from  whom  her  humble  swain 
Flies  for  relief  unto  the  raging  main  ; 

And  from  ths  winds  and  tempests  docs  expect 
A milder  fate,  than  from  her  cukl  neglect ! 

Walter.  At  Pen*  I font. 

At  the  transfiguration,  the  cloud  waa  bright,  the  whole  scene  was 
luminous  And  transporting,  and  nothing  was  beard  but  the  mi Id  pa- 
teraal  voice  of  the  Almighty  expressing  his  delight  in  his  beloved 
S°n-  Poriesu.  Lecture  15.  vol  ii.  p.  61. 

|The  Roman  Government]  though  despotic  and  above  all  con- 
trol, is  exercised  by  the  Pontiff  with  mildness,  and  submitted  to  by 
the  people  with  respect. 

Esutmet.  Italy,  vot.  iii.  ch.  vl  p.  226. 
MI'LDEW,  r.  1 A.  S.  mildeawr;  Ger.  mdtau; 
Mi'ldew,  «.  J which  both  Somner  and  Lye  call 
Ro*  mdleut,  hone  y-dew  ; as  if  compounded  of  mef,  Fr. 
mid,  honey  and  dew.  Skinner  thinks  it  may  be  mild - 
dev.  Wachter,  met/,  macula.  Rot  maculant. 

Kno.  This  is  the  fimle  Flibbertigibbet ; hce  mi/dewts  tho  white 
w he  ate,  and  hurts  the  poore  creature  of  earth. 

Skakrpeare.  Lear,  fcL  298. 


The  mildew  is  one  of  the  greatest  f accidents  of  corn]  which  (out  Mil  nnr 
of  question)  coaxeth  l>y  elosemme  of  aire.  ‘ 

Bacon,  Natural  History,  Cent.  vii.  sec.  669.  MIL1TI 
And  yet  mere  mcd'cinal  is  it  than  that  moly  v m-  -|_  * 

That  Hermes  dims  to  wine  Ulyssew  guee ; 

Be  call'd  it  hsmeny,  and  gave  it  me, 

And  bod  mo  keep  it  os  of  auvran  use 

'Gainst  all  inchantment*,  mildew,  blast,  or  damp, 

Or  ghastly  furies  apparition. 

k AC/ton.  Cemut,  L 640. 


So  may  Sylvanus  ever  'tend  your  bowers. 

And  Zephyr  brush  the  mitdrw  from  the  flowers. 

Fenton.  On  the  Death  of  the  late  Alary  mt  of  Blandford. 

MILE,  Fr.  millr ; It  migtio ; Sp.  milla;  Lat.  mil/e, 
i.  e.  mille  passu*,  a thousand  paces. 

A space  or  distance  measuring  1000  paces  ; in  Eng- 
lish measurement,  eight  1'urluugs,  or  1760  yards. 

From  Sou>  to  Nor>  he  ys  long  cijte  hundred  myie. 

H.  Ghmeroter,  p.  I. 

Jte  tone  is  fro  }e  tojiher  moten  a grete  ante. 

It.  Brunnr,  p.  22. 

That  I ne  maie  vneth  go, 

And  let  me  ride  a myle  at  two. 

Gower.  Cbmf.  Am.  book  vii.  p.  231. 
And  who  so  euer  wyll  compell  thee  to  goo  a myle,  goe  with  hi 
twayne.  BAlr,  Anno  1551.  Matthew,  ch.  v. 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  doud 
Instinct  with  fire  and  uhre  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft. 

Afiltvn.  Paradise  Ixni,  book  iL  L 933. 


MILES! A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Diptcrout  insects. 

Generic  character.  AntenntB  porrect,  inserted  in  a 
frontal  tubercle.  Inarticulate,  the  terminal  joint  lenticu- 
lar, furnished  at  the  base  with  a naked  dorsal  seta  ; hy- 
postome  impressed,  smooth,  or  subtuberculate  ; wings 
incumbent,  parallel,  with  the  intermediate  transverse 
nervure  oblique  ; legs  simple;  hinder  tibia  compressed. 

Type  of  the  genus  M.  crabroniformit , Fab  rid  us. 
About  ten  species,  of  which  one,  Af.  sptetoea,  Curtis, 
Britt,  hint.  pi.  xxxir.  inhabits  Britain. 

Mi  LI  OLA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Cephalopodoat 
MoUtuca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  ovate-globose  or  elongated, 
transverse,  multilocular,  with  transverse  cells  surrounding 
the  pillar  and  alternately  covering  each  other  ; aperture 
very  small,  situated  at  the  base  of'  the  last  whorl ; orbi- 
cular, or  oblong. 

Chiefly  fossil ; minute,  occurring  abundantly  in  the 
works  of  certain  quarries  near  Paris,  and  in  a recent 
state  on  fud,  near  Corsica. 


MILITIA. 


MILITANT, 

Mi'imwnr, 

Mi'litar, 

Mr'LITAtY, 

Mi'litaku.y, 

Mi'lJTAWBT, 
Mi'litate, 
Mili'tia. 


Fr.  militer,  militaire , militant ; 
It.  and  Sp.  mill  tan  te  ; Lat.  mdi- 
tare , from  mihs,  a souldier,  wma 
i ex  millr,  because  a legion  was 
f brst  formed  of  three  thousand 
{trium  millhtm.)  Varro,  lib.  ir. 
A military  man,  or  militarist ; 

v whose  business  » war ; a soldier. 

Militant,  warring,  fighting,  contending.  To  militate, 
war,  %hl  against ; to  oppose,  to  disagree,  or  be 
discordant  with. 

h?  ™l.Pro“c  w Hal  S.  PttJe,  uymg  a ..riBid 
Churrh,  lljd.bi  m-M.nl,  uul  ml  of  Iho  Cluach  Ilium. 

*™'  IbL  2S3.  Jn*l,v  Dirimum.  ,/iA,  Omrch. 


Ami  where  on  earth  long  militant  befine. 

She  now  triumphs  in  Heaveu  tor  uvmnore. 

Stirling.  Doome*day.  The  twelfth  If  cm  re. 

How  doe  they  look  up  at  os,  os  even  now  miliumtly. triumphant, 
whiles  they  are  nuwraltly  wallowuig  is  du»t  and  blood. 

Holt.  Works,  vol.  ii.  fob  314.  Sermon  preached  at  Westminster, 
Apri t 3,  1628. 

All  hnm«ae  life,  especial!)  the  active  part,  is  constituted  in  a state 
of  coatinoal  militancy. 

Jdoaniagua.  Devout*  Etta  yes,  Treat.  10.  sec.  7. 

Although  he  were  a prince  in  tus/Uar  virtue  upptoosd,  jealous  of 
the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  ami  likewise  a good  law-cnukrr, 
for  the  case  and  so  Lace  of  the  common  people 

Baron.  King  Henry  I'll.  fuL  2. 

Suetonius  Pauli  inns  was  esteemed  the  most  expert  maa  of  that 
age  for  mihtart  a Havre*. 

■See Ue.  Tardus,  pert  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  xiii.  tob  71. 
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MILITIA.  Those  of  templar*,  St.  James,  Calairars,  Alcantara,  and  such  kike 
K • other,  were  more  religious  than  military. 

Selden.  1/lmtt rations  of  Drayton' i Poly-attnon,  song  1 5. 

Cap.  G.  Y'are  deeeu'd  mjr  lord,  this  is  Mounsicur  PorroUcs  the 
gallant  mt/tiaritt,  that  was  his  <mue  |4inue. 

Shuhtpearr.  Alt t H M that  End*  l tell,  fal-  247. 

Therefore  let  any  Prince  or  State  thinlce  soberly  of  his  forces } 
except  his  militia  at  natives  be  of  good  and  valiant  aouldiers. 

Bacon.  Entity  I.  p.  171.  Of  Kingdom*  and  Ettalct. 

Ilis  hope,  no  mitre  miluani  on  earth, 

’Ti»  tliat  bright  crown,  which  Hcnv’u  reserve*  for  worth. 

Saragr.  The  Character  of  the  Her.  Junes  Fortier. 
Know  then,  unmimhet’d  sprits  round  thee  fly, 

The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky. 

Ftrpe.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  can.  I. 

The  common  military  sword  is  a heavy  massive  weapon,  for  close 
engagement ; wielded  by  a strong  and  skilful  arm,  it  stabs  and  cuts, 
opens  dreadful  gashes  where  it  falls,  severs  lunbs,  lops  the  bead,  or 
cleave*  the  body.  Hartley.  Sermon  7.  vol.  i.  p.  124. 

Definition.  Militia  is  ordinarily  used  at  the  present  day  to  denote 
the  military  force  which  is  raised  by  the  English  Counties, 
os  distinguished  from  the  regular  soldiery,  which  has  no 
peculiar  local  connection  ; but  in  its  wider  signification 
it  comprises  the  whole  military  force  of  the  Empire  both 
by  sea  and  land,  in  which  sense  it  was  used  in  the  dis- 
putes between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament. 

Origin.  The  first  establishment  of  a regular  military  force  in 
this  Country,  like  that  of  most  of  our  other  institutions, 
is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  uni- 
versally admitted,  that  if  Alfred  the  Great  were  not  its 
actual  founder,  as  some  have  supposed,  yet  at  all  events 
he  effected  many  useful  and  important  changes  in  it,  so 
as  to  make  it  more  serviceable  for  the  protection  of  the 
Country  than  it  had  been  before  his  time.  The  resources 
of  our  Saxon  ancestors  were  too  limited  to  enable  them 
to  support  a standing  army,  which  is  found  to  lie  an 
oppressive  burthen  even  to  the  most  wealthy  States  of 
modem  times ; and  a levy  en  masse  of  the  population, 
however  powerful  a means  of  defence  when  there  is  suf- 
ficient time  for  preparation,  was  found  to  be  no  effectual 
safeguard  against  those  sudden  attacks  to  which  the 
Kingdom  was  exposed  from  the  predatory  habits  of  the 
Tribes  who  inhabited  the  Northern  pnrts  of  Europe. 
Alfred  is  said,  under  these  circumstances,  to  have  caused 
a register  to  be  made  of  all  the  people,  and  to  have 
appointed  a regular  rotation  of  duty,  so  that  while  a 
sufficient  number  were  engaged  on  active  service,  the 
rest  remained  at  home  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  to 
perform  those  other  services  necessary  for  the  well- 
being of  the  Kingdom  ; even-  man  being  liable  to  be 
called  out  in  turn  to  take  his  share  in  the  active  duties  of 
military  life.  He  also  built  castles,  and  appointed 
certain  places  of  rendezvous,  where  the  people  might 
muster  on  the  approach  of  danger  ; so  that  the  Histo- 
rians represent  the  Kingdom  as  one  great  and  well- 
regulated  garrison,  exposing  no  vulnerable  point,  and 
able  to  draw  together  a sufficient  force  foT  its  defence, 
on  whichever  side  it  might  be  attacked,  and  however 
Coiwtito-  sudden  the  attack  might  be.  Besides  the  above  outline 
cl»8uoa*  const'tu(‘on  lhe  Militia  before  the  Conquest,  it 
Militia.  appears  that  the  chief  command  in  each  County  was 
vested  in  the  Eorlc  or  Ealdcrman,  terms  which  are 
translated  indiscriminately  by  the  Latin  words  princeps, 
tubreguhtt,  and  dux,  from  which  last  word  the  chief 
Nobility  of  those  times  are  frequently  called  Dukes ; a 
term  which  is  apt  to  mislead,  for  the  first  creation  of  the 
rank  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Duke,  did 
not  take  place  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  he 
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Cornwall.  So  also  the  present  title  of  Earl  is  of  a date  • j— T—  - 

subsequent  to  that  of  Duke,  and  is  distinct,  though 

derived  from  the  Saxon  title  Eorlc,  which  had  a nearer 

resemblance  to  the  present  office  of  SherifT.  It  is 

also  known  that  the  obligation  to  serve  in  the  Militia 

was  by  the  Saxon  laws  imposed  on  all  the  landholders 

of  the  Kingdom  alike,  unless  their  lands  were  exempted 

by  express  charter,  the  expeditio  contra  host  cm  being 

one  of  the  three  obligations  of  the  trinoda  necessitas, 

of  which  the  other  two  were  pontium  repa ratio,  and 

arcium  constructs.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  when  the  Ethctrol. 

Kingdom  was  infested  by  Sweyne  the  Dane,  a law  was 

passed  requiring  the  proprietors  of  every  eight  hydes  of 

land  to  provide  a man  and  horse  with  a suit  of  armour 

complete,  and  the  proprietors  of  three  hundred  and  ten 

hydes  to  equip  a vessel  for  the  defence  of  the  coast ; but 

in  ordinary  times  the  quota  seems  to  have  been  one 

man  for  every  five  hydes,  the  number  which,  according 

to  Selden,  constituted  the  smallest  landed  estate  that 

entitled  the  proprietor  to  the  rank  of  Thane.  How 

much  a hyde  of  land  contained  is  doubtful.  Some  have 

fixed  it  at  one  hundred  acres.  Selden  supposed  it  to 

have  been  so  much  land  as  could  be  tilled  by  oue 

plough,  together  with  a competent  portion  of  meadow, 

pasture,  and  wood,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  proprietor 

and  his  family.  Spelman  computed  that  there  were 

243,600  hydes  in  all  England,  and  consequently,  that 

the  ordinary  military  force  before  the  Conquest  may 

have  amounted  to  48,720  men. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  a great  change  took  Norman 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the  military  force,  in  cotise- 
quence  of  the  introduction  of  the  Feudal  tenures.  It  is 
generally  said  that  William  I.  divided  the  Kingdom  into 
60,000  Knight’s  fees.  It  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
essence  of  a Knight’s  fee  consisted  in  its  annual  value  or 
in  its  size.  The  annual  value  varied,  owing  no  doubt 
in  a great  degree  to  the  different  depreciations  in  the 
value  of  the  coin.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  either  .£15  or  £20  ; in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  it  was  either  £20  or  £40,  for  there  are 
authorities  both  ways.  After  the  time  of  Edward  II. 
it  rose  to  £40,  and  continued  to  be  reckoned  at  that 
sum  until  the  time  when  Charles  I.  attempted  to  raise 
money  by  compelling  the  proprietors  of  Knight’s  fee* 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  burthensome  honour  of 
Knighthood.  A Knight's  fee  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained twelve  carucagia  or  carucatas  (Angliee  carve*)  of 
land.  But  the  extent  of  a carve  is  u matter  of  doubt  ; 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  the  same  as  a hyde.  Even 
so  early  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  it  was  doubted 
by  a writer,  cited  by  Selden  in  his  Titles  of  Honour, 
whether  there  ever  had  been  so  many  as  60,000  Knight's 
fees.  So  that  no  faith  can  be  placed  in  any  of  the  above 
calculations.  Each  Knight's  fee  was  charged  with  the 
obligation  of  providing  a man  of  arms  to  attend  the  King 
in  his  wars  during  forty  days  in  each  year,  and  less  than 
a Knight’s  fee  had  to  provide  a men  for  a number  of  days 
proportionally  less. 

One  main  distinction  between  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman 
Feudal  Militias  appears  to  have  been  that  in  the  former,  eommai*>- 
as  we  have  before  observed,  the  right  of  commanding  in  *”* 
each  district  was  vested  in  the  Eorle  or  Ealderman  ; the 
origin  of  which  right  is  probably  to  be  traced  in  the 
customs  of  the  ancient  Germans,  who,  according  to 
Tacitus,  were  not  commanded  by  their  Kings  in  their 
military  expeditions,  but  by  Chiefs  chosen  by  the  people 
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themselves  ert rirtutc,  i.  t.  on  account  of  their  individual 
merit ; so  that  the  Civil  allegiance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
military  obedience  of  the  soldier,  were  due  to  different 
persons.  But  in  the  Feudal  Militia  the  case  was 
different,  for  the  chief  Magistrate  of  each  district  had 
no  military  authority  attached  to  his  office,  and  the 
services  of  the  Knights  were  due  cither  to  the  King  him- 
self, if  the  lands  were  held  immediately  of  him,  or  to  the 
Mesne  Lord,  who  again  owed  them  to  the  King  us  Lord 
Paramount. 

The  next  change  was  effected  by  the  commutation  of 
the  personal  services  of  the  Feudal  vassals  into  money 
payments.  This  change  did  uot  take  place  all  at  once, 
though  it  was  probably  not  very  long  in  being  effected, 
as  at  first  it  was  found  to  be  attended  with  great  ad- 
vantages both  to  the  vassul  and  the  King.  There  is, 
however,  a Statute  of  so  late  a date  as  the  4th  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  which  enacts,  that  none  should 
be  compelled  to  find  men  of  arms,  hoblcrs,  and  archers, 
other  than  those  which  did  hold  by  such  service,  unless 
it  were  by  common  assent  of  Parliament.  Hence  we 
may  conclude,  that  at  that  lime  personal  service  was  not 
entirely  abolished. 

As  the  Feudal  Militia  grew  obsolete  by  the  commu- 
tation of  personal  services  into  money  payments,  another 
system  sprang  up,  which  seems  to  have  been  a revival 
of  that  which  existed  before  the  Conquest,  and  the  origin 
of  the  Militia  as  constituted  at  the  present  day.  By  the 
Statute  of  Winchester,  13  Edward  I,  c.  6.  (a  Statute 
passed  in  confirmation  of  the  Assize  of  Anns,  a Statute 
of  Henry  II.  not  printed  amongst  the  Statutes  at  Large) 
it  was  enacted,  that  “every  man  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age  should  be  assessed  and  sworn  to  armour 
according  to  the  quantity  of  his  lands  and  goods  ; that 
is  to  wit  from  fifteen  pounds  of  lands  and  goods  forty 
marks,  an  hauberke,  a breastplate  of  iron,  a sword,  a 
knife  and  a horse ; and  from  ten  pounds  of  lands  and 
twenty  marks  goods  an  hauberke,  a breastplate  of  iron, 
a sword  and  a knife ; and  from  five  pounds  lands,  a 
doublet,  a breastplate  of  iron,  a sword  and  a knife  ; and 
from  forty  shillings  lands  unto  one  hundred  shillings 
kinds,  a sword,  a bow  and  arrows,  and  a knife ; and  lie 
that  has  less  than  forty  shillings  yearly  shall  be  sworn  to 
keep  gis-arms,  knives,  and  other  less  weapons,  and  all 
that  may  shall  have  bows  and  arrows  out  of  the  forest, 
and  in  the  forest  bows  and  boults ; and  that  view  of 
armour  be  made  every  year  two  times,  and  in  every 
hundred  and  franchise  two  constables  shall  be  chosen  to 
make  the  view  of  armour.”  By  a Statute  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  the  above-mentioned  arms  were 
changed  for  others  better  adapted  for  modern  warfare. 

By  1 Edward  III.  slat.  2.  c.  5.  “ No  man  was  to  be 
compelled  to  arm  himself  otherwise  than  he  was  wont  in 
the  time  of  former  Kings,  nor  to  go  out  of  his  own  shire 
but  when  necessity  required,  and  upon  the  sudden 
coming  of  strange  enemies  into  the  realm,  in  which  cases 
it  was  to  be  done  as  had  been  used  in  times  past  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm."  From  c.  7.  of  the  same  Statute, 
it  appears  that  Commissions,  doubtless  in  the  nature 
of  Commissions  of  Array,  hod  been  issued  by  the  Crown, 
requiring  the  Counties  to  furnish  soldiers  at  their  ex- 
pense to  attend  him  in  his  foreign  wars.  This  was  a 
grievance  which  the  prerogative  did  not  entitle  the  King 
to  impose  upon  the  people,  and  the  Statute  was  passed 
to  prevent  its  recurrence  for  the  future.  By  Statute 
IS  Edward  III.  c.  7,  the  respective  rights  of  the  King 
and  the  Counties  were  still  more  accurately  defined ; it 


being  enacted  by  that  Statute  that  the  wages  which  the  MILITIA. 
King  was  to  pay  to  the  soldiers  should  commence  on  the 
day  when  they  left  their  own  Counties,  and  cease  on  the 
day  when  they  returned  thither.  Besides  the  regular 
view  of  arms  required  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  ,jgM  0f 
Commissions,  called  Commissions  of  Array,  were  issued  ray. 
by  the  King  into  the  different  Counties,  for  the  purpose 
of  mustering  and  training  the  inhabitants.  These  Com- 
missions, though  apparently  in  their  origin  mere  usur- 
pations on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  do  not  appear  to  have 
excited  any  opposition  so  long  as  they  were  confined  to 
an  object  in  itself  legitimate,  namely,  the  training  of  the 
inhabitants  within  their  own  Counties ; and  accordingly 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  form  of  the  Commission  Henry  IV. 
was  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament  But  when  the  Crown 
attempted,  under  colour  of  those  Commissions,  to  exact 
services  from  the  people  which  the  people  were  not  legally 
bound  to  render,  the  Parliament  interfered  and  attempted 
to  redress  the  grievance,  ns  appears  from  the  above- 
mentioned  Statute  1 Edward  III.  stat.  2.  c.  7. 

From  the  consideration  of  what  is  forbidden  and 
what  directed  by  the  different  Statutes  alluded  to  above, 
the  object  and  constitution  of  the  Militia  in  the  XllJth 
and  XIVth  centuries  may  be  ascertained  with  tolerable 
precision.  Every  man  was  bound  to  serve  in  it,  and  at 
his  own  expense  to  provide  himsetf  with  arms  suited  to 
his  means.  No  man  was  to  be  required  to  leave  the 
County  to  which  lie  belonged  except  on  occasion  of  in- 
vasion or  insurrection.  No  man  was  on  any  pretext  to 
be  compelled  to  go  abroad.  While  the  Militia  belonging 
to  any  County  remained  therein,  its  expenses  were  to  be 
borne  either  by  the  individuals  or  by  the  County,  and 
not  by  the  Crown.  The  High  Constables,  officers  chosen 
by  the  people  themselves,  were  originally  the  proper 
officers;  but  their  command  was  occasionally  superseded 
by  the  Commissions  of  Array,  and  in  the  1st  volume 
of  the  year  books  there  is  a Writ  which  was  sent  to  all 
the  Sheriffs  requiring  them  to  take  a view  of  armour. 

The  soldiers  whom  the  King  employed  on  his  foreign 
expeditions  were  to  be  paid  for  by  himself.  It  was 
usual  for  Noblemen  and  Gcutlcmen  to  agree  with  the 
King  to  serve  him  with  so  many  men  as  might  be 
agreed  on.  The  following  is  the  copy  of  such  an  agree-  lofentare 
ment,  taken  from  the  appendix  to  the  lid  volume  of  with  Henry 
Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  Hutory  of  England,  " Indcn-  VII. 
turc  between  Henry  VII.  and  Earl  of  Kent,  dated  9th 
May  1492.  Wifnesscth  that  said  Earl  is  rclcigned  to 
serve  as  long  as  it  shall  please  our  Sovereign,  with  (he 
retinue  and  number  of  six  men  of  arms,  his  own  person 
being  comprised  in  the  same,  every  of  them  having  with 
them  his  crestal  and  his  page. 

xvi  Launces at  ixd  a day. 

xxi  Archers  on  horseback  . . , virf. 

lx  Archers  on  foot vUi. 

(Men  of  armes xviiid.)” 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  gives  under  an  indenture  of  the 
same  kind,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  different  kinds  of  soldiers  stood  thus : 

Men  of  arms 72. 

Launces 225. 

Archers  on  horseback • 345. 

Do.  on  foot 970. 

The  above  documents  are  curious  os  showing  the  mode 
of  retaining  soldiers,  and  the  proportions  of  the  different 
kinds  of  soldiers  employed  in  an  army  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII. 
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MILITIA.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  another  change  took 
place  in  the  appointment  of  Lords  Lieutenant  This 
was  another  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
similar  to  that  by  which  it  had  previously  acquired  the 
right  of  issuing  Commissions  of  Army.  Probably  this 
encroachment  originated  iu  the  wish  of  the  King  on  some 
occasion  of  peculiar  danger  to  place  the  military  power 
of  particular  Counties  in  trusty  bunds.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  excited  any  opposition;  which  may  be 
accounted  for  first  by  the  enormous  power  of  that  King, 
and  secondly  because  it  did  not  expose  the  people  to 
any  fresh  duties  to  which  they  were  not  already  subject. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Lords  Lieutenant  were  gene- 
rally appointed  for  all  the  Counties.  So  far  as  relates 
to  the  Militia  the  effect  of  this  encroachment  was,  that 
it  deprived  the  people  of  their  right  of  electing  the 
officers  who  were  to  command  them,  for  it  has  already 
been  staled  that  the  Constables  were  elected  by  the 
people.  The  apjiointtneul  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  by 
Edward  III.  had  in  a similar  manner  deprived  the 
people  of  their  right  of  electing  the  conservators  of  the 
peace.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Constables  had  long  ceased  to  exercise  this  power,  the 
Commissions  of  Array  having  superseded  them.  In  the 
reign  of  James  1.  the  Parliament  seems  tacitly  to  have 
acquiesced  in  lire  new  system  by  repealing  the  Statutes 
of  Arms,  and  making  no  provision  in  their  stead. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  private  opinion  of  per- 
sons acquainted  w ith  the  History  and  Constitution  of  the 
Country,  yet  no  public  question  arose  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Lords  Lieutenant  over 
the  Militia  until  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  When  that 
Prince  made  his  ill-fated  expedition  to  the  North  in  the 
year  1699,  the  Lords  Lieutenant,  os  a matter  of  course, 
exercised  the  usual  powers  which  were  supposed  to  be 
vested  in  them.  Upon  his  return  the  Parliament,  which 
circumstances  compelled  him  to  summon,  soon  began  to 
attack  this  branch  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  and  voted 
that  the  Lords  Lieutenant,  and  all  who  had  acted  under 
their  authority  os  their  deputies  during  the  late  disturb- 
ances, were  deling utnU;  a new  term  expressive  of  no 
ascertained  crime,  but  still  sufficient  to  warn  individuals 
that  if  they  should  agaiu  venture  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  Lieutenants  in  obedience  to  the  Crown,  they  would 
expose  themselves  to  tin*  hostility  of  the  Parliament. 
The  matter  remained  on  this  unsatisfactory  footing  for 
some  time.  At  length  a motion  was  mode  in  the  House 
of  Commons  incidentally,  as  Lord  Clarendon  says,  and 
by  an  obscure  Member,  M that  the  House  should  con- 
sider whether  the  power  of  the  Militia  was  vested  in 
any  one,  so  that  a sufficient  army  could  be  drawn 
together  in  case  of  invasion  or  insurrection.”  The 
King's  party  maintained  that  the  power  was  already 
sufficiently  vested  in  him  : in  answer  to  which  the  pre- 
vious vote  against  the  Lieutenants  was  made  use  of  as 
an  argument  to  show  the  necessity  of  interference  on 
the  part  of  Parliament,  for  no  man,  it  was  said,  could 
act  with  safety  under  a Royal  Commission  in  opposition 
to  that  vote;  and  Mr.  St.  John,  the  Solicitor  General, 
was  directed  to  bring  in  a Bill  to  settle  the  matter.  It 
was,  however,  by  no  means  the  intention  of  the  popular 
party  to  suffer  the  power  to  be  vested  In  the  Crown. 
Accordingly  a Bill  was  introduced  with  blanks  for  the 
names  of  the  persons  in  whom  the  power  was  to  be 
vested  ; it  being  the  design  of  the  Parliament  first  to 
procure  the  King’s  assent  to  the  outline  of  the  scheme, 
and  then  to  insist  upon  the  insertion  of  the  names  of 
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persons  devoted  to  its  own  interest*.  It  is  obvious  that  MILITIA, 
if  tile  King  had  yielded  tilt*  poiut,  he  would  virtually 
have  resigned  his  Sovereignty  by  depriving  himself  of 
the  means  of  resisting  any  further  demand  which  the 
Parliament  might  choose  to  make,  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Parliament  yielded,  it  would  have  armed  the 
Sovereign  with  a jiower  which,  it  might  easily  be  fore- 
seen, would  on  a fitting  occsisiou  be  used  by  him  for 
the  puqiotie  of  regaining  those  branches  of  the  Preroga- 
tive which  he  had  so  reluctantly  consented  to  relin- 
quish. Accordingly,  as  the  power  of  the  sworel  was 
too  dangerous  an  instrument  for  either  party  to  intrust 
to  the  other,  this  was  the  question  which  led  to  the  final 
rupture  between  them  and  which  proved  a main  ob- 
stacle to  every  accommodation.  When  the  King  refused 
his  assent  to  the  Bill  for  settling  the  Militia,  the  Parlia- 
ment had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  no  one  will 
now  call  legal.  There  is  no  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion more  universally  acknowledged  than  that  the  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  have  no  legal  efficacy 
until  they  receive  the  sanction  of  the  King's  assent : 
nevertheless  as  the  King  refused  his  assent  to  the  Bill,  Illegal  Or- 
the  Parliament  determined  to  act  without  it,  and  passed  dinann  <.t 
au  Ordinance,  that  is,  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  which 
tlic  King  was  no  party,  vesting  the  power  of  tile  Militia  mcnt- 
in  individuals  selected  on  account  of  their  hostility  to 
the  King,  which  Ordinance  the  people  were  required  to 
obey.  This  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament 
compelled  the  King  to  take  some  step  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  it.  But  he  was  placed  in  an  awkward 
position,  for  although  the  right  of  commanding  the 
Militia  was  a branch  of  the  Prerogative  to  which  he 
considered  himself  clearly  entitled,  yet  the  means  of 
exercising  that  right  were  not  so  obvious;  for  the  powers 
of  the  I<ords  Lieutenant,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
were  originally  mere  usurpations ; they  had  never  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  and  at  that  particu- 
lar period  they  oould  not  with  any  prudence  be  resorted 
to  on  account  of  the  stigma  of  delinquency  under  which 
they  were  labouring.  Tl»e  View  of  Armour  and  the 
Commissions  of  Array  were  obsolete  and  forgotten. 
Nevertheless  the  King,  in  accordance  with  the  line  of 
policy  which  he  now  adopted  in  the  hope  of  regaining 
the  confidence  of  his  subjects  by  strictly  adhering  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  determined  upon  reviving  the  Com-  The  gjnjf 
missions  of  Array,  which,  though  obsolete,  lie  hoped  to  revim  lie 
justify  as  being  legal.  The  people,  without  entering  Commo- 
into  nice  discussions  as  to  the  legality  of  the  two  courses  Ar' 

of  proceeding,  obeyed  the  Ordiuauce  of  the  Parliament  ** 
or  tlie  Commissions  of  the  King,  accordingly  as  they 
were  predisposed  by  their  Revolutionary  or  Royalist 
principles.  It  is  however  worth  recording,  that  Selden, 
than  whom  no  man  was  better  qualified  to  form  a cor- 
rect judgment  on  the  question,  was  alike  opposed  to  both 
the  Commissions  and  the  Ordinance.  It  is  needless 
to  recount  with  what  success  the  Parliament  exercised 
its  newly  usurped  power  in  the  overthrow  of  both  Church 
and  King. 

AAer  the  Restoration,  by  Statute  13  Charles  II.  c.  6.  Charles  II. 
and  13  and  14  Charles  II.  c.  3.,  it  was  declared,  that  Royal  jt*- 
within  all  his  Majesty’s  realms  and  dominions  the  sole 
and  supreme  power,  government,  command,  and  dis- 
position  of  the  Militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land, 
and  of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength  was,  and  by  the 
laws  of  England  ever  had  been,  the  undoubted  right  of 
his  Majesty,  and  of  his  Royal  predecessors,  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England;  aud  that  both  or  either  of  the 
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MILITIA*  Houses  of  Parliament  could  not,  nor  ought  to  pretend 
t-,  > to  the  same;  nor  could,  nor  lawfully  might  raise , or 
levy  any  war  offensive  or  defensive  against  his  Majesty, 
his  heirs,  or  lawful  successors ; and  yet  that  the  con- 
trary thereof  had  of  late  years  been  practised  almost  to 
the  rum  and  destruction  of  the  Kingdom ; and  that  it 
was  expedient  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  evil  and 
rebellious  principles  which  had  been  instilled  into  the 
mind*  of  the  people  during  the  late  usurped  Govern- 
ments from  breaking  out  and  disturbing  the  peace  and 
quiet  thereof.  The  Statute  having  laid  down  these 
general  principles,  which  put  a final  close  to  all  dis- 
putes as  to  the  right  being  vested  in  the  Crown,  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  the  way  in  which  the  right  is  to  be 
exercised.  For  this  purpose  the  King  was  empowered 
to  issue  Commissions  of  lieutenancy  to  such  persons  os 
his  Majesty  might  think  fit,  which  Lieutenants  were  to 
have  full  power  to  arm  und  array  the  Militia  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  thereafter  directed ; and  in 
case  of  rebellion,  insurrection,  or  invasion,  to  lead  and 
employ  it,  or  cause  it  to  be  led  or  employ  ed,  as  well  within 
the  Counties  for  which  they  should  be  commissioned,  as 
into  any  other  Counties,  for  suppressing  such  rebellious 
or  insurrections,  or  repelling  such  invasions,  according  as 
they  should  from  time  to  time  receive  instructions  from 
the  King.  The  Lord*  Lieotenant  appoint  the  Deputy 
lieutenants  in  their  respective  Counties,  and  the  Militia 
Officers:  but  the  former,  before  they  receive  their  depu- 
tations, must  fra  approved  of  by  the  King;  and  as  to  the 
latter,  the  Kingmuy  disseat  to  iheir  appointment  within 
fourteen  days  after  their  names  are  signified  to  him, 
but  if  he  does  not  expressly  dissent,  their  commissions 
are  given  to  them  as  a matter  of  course. 

George  III.  The  Statute  42  George  ill.  c.  90.  is  the  principal  Act 
now  in  force  by  which  the  Militia  is  regulated. 

Nunbeim.  The  total  number  of  men  to  be  raised  by  the  Counties 
tor  the  Regular  Militia  is  40,963.  Each  County,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  furnishes  a particular  quota. 
Rut  in  case  of  invasion,  or  of  immineut  danger  thereof, 
and  of  rebellion,  the  King  may,  by  Proclamation, 
order  an  additional  number,  not  exceeding  one  half 
of  the  regular  number,  to  be  raised  and  enrolled.  The 
King  must,  however,  first  communicate  the  necessity 
of  tiie  occasion  to  Parliament  if  sitting,  or  declare  it 
in  Council,  if  no  Parliament  he  sitting  at  the  time. 

Suppfrmen*  This  additional  number  is  called  the  Supplementary 

tary  Militia.  Militia. 

Time  of  cm-  The  Militia  may  be  called  out  annually  for  the  pur- 

bedyiag.  pose  of  being  trained  and  exercised,  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  twenty-eight  days,  as  his  Majesty  shall  direct. 
In  addition  to  this,  in  all  cases  of  actual  invasion,  or 
upon  imminent  danger  thereof,  and  in  all  eases  of  rebel- 
lion and  insurrection,  his  Majesty  may  direct  the  Militia 
to  be  embodied,  under  the  command  of  such  General 
Officers  as  his  Majesty  may  name,  and  may  direct  the 
said  forces  to  be  led  by  their  respective  officers  into  any 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  repelling  and  prevention 
of  invasion,  and  for  the  suppression  of  any  rebellion  or 
insnrrection  within  Great  Britain. 


The  Statute  51  George  III.  c.  116.  empower*  his 
Majesty  to  employ  the  Militia  of  Great  Britain  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  of  Ireland  in  Great  Britain.  The  longest 
period  for  the  British  Militia  to  serve  in  Ireland  is 
limited  to  two  years  ; and  one-fourth  only  of  that  force 
is  to  be  there  at  one  time,  excepting  in  cases  of  invasion 
or  rebellion.  A regiment  which  has  once  served  there 
cannot  be  again  called  upon  until  six  yeans  have  expired 


from  the  time  of  such  service,  except  in  cases  of  invasion  MILITIA, 
or  rebellion.  v.  — . _j 

As  it  was  thought  expedient  that  the  people  generally  Timniag 
should  be  taught  bow  to  defend  themselves,  an  Act,  Aa- 
called  the  Training  Act,  was  passed  in  the  46th  year 
of  George  III.,  a period  of  unusual  danger,  enabling  hi* 

Majesty  to  direct  his  Privy  Council  to  apportion  any 
number,  not  exceeding  200,000,  of  persons  qualified  to 
serve  in  the  M ilitia,  among  the  several  Counties,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  trained  and  exercised.  On  l ha 
apprehension  of  immediate  invasion  they  may  be  em- 
bodied within  their  respective  Counties  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  twenty-one  days,  but  they  are  nut  to  be 
marched  out  of  their  Countie*  except  iu  case  of  actual 
invasion,  or  of  the  appearance  of  an  enemy  in  force  on 
the  coast.  This  force  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  serve 
out  of  Great  Britain ; and  though  it  can  only  be  em- 
bodied for  twenty-one  days  originally,  yet  if  there  be  an 
invasion,  or  actual  rebellion,  it  may  be  kept  in  service 
until  one  month  after  the  repelling  the  enemy  or  driving 
him  from  the  coast,  or  suppressing  the  rebellion,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  permanent  establishment  of  the  Local  Militia  Local  Mi 
owes  its  origin  to  the  same  period  of  danger.  The  fitk. 
Statute  52  George  III.  c.  38.,  which  repealed  »he  Statute 
of  46  George  III.,  is  that  which  now  regulates  that  force. 

The  quota  which  each  County  has  to  furnish  towards  it 
is  four  times  the  quota  which  it  fumishca  for  the  Regular 
Militia.  The  Local  Militia  may  be  trained  annually, 
and  in  case  of  actual  invasion  of  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  the  appearance  cf  an  enemy  in  force  upon 
the  coast,  and  in  all  cases  of  insurrection  and  rebellion, 
may  be  marched  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  may 
be  kept  embodied  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six 
weeks  after  the  enemy  shall  have  been  repelled  or  driven 
from  the  coast,  or  the  rebellion  or  insurrection  shall  have 
been  suppressed. 

The  Regular,  Supplementary,  and  Local  Militias,  Total  man* 
with  the  force  that  may  be  embodied  under  the  Training 
Act,  make  altogether  an  army  consisting  of  425,296  men 
available  in  cases  of  invasion  and  insurrection:  and  this 
is  exclusive  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Militias. 

The  details  of  the  different  Statutes  relating  to  the  Various 
appointment  of  the  officers,  the  making  of  the  lists  for  Statute*, 
balloting,  the  ballot  itself,  the  swearing  and  enrolling, 
the  enlisting  and  beating  up  for  volunteers,  the  forming 
and  officering  of  the  regiments,  the  training,  the  arms,  the 
pay  and  allowances,  the  drawing  out  into  actual  service, 
the  relief  of  the  Militia  men's  famifies,  the  Courts  martial, 

&c.  are  far  too  long  for  a Work  of  tbi*  description.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  Bum’s  Justice  of  the  Peace,  under 
the  title  Military  Law.  But  the  exemptions  from  serv-  K temp- 
ing in  the  Regular  Militia  art?  too  generally  interesting  tion*.* 
to  be  omitted.  By  Statute  42  George  III.  c.  90.  sec.  43. 

No  Peer  of  the  realm,  nor  any  person  being  a com- 
missioned officer  in  bis  Majesty’s  other  forces,  or  in  any 
one  at  his  Majesty’s  forts  or  castles,  nor  any  officer  on 
half-pay  of  the  navy,  army,  or  marines  ; nor  any  non- 
commissioned officer  or  private  man  serving  in  any  of 
his  Majesty’s  other  forces,  nor  any  commissioned  officer 
serving,  or  who  has  served  four  years  in  the  Militia; 
nor  any  person  being  a resident  Member  of  either  of 
the  Universities;  nor  any  clergyman  ; nor  any  licensed 
teachers  of  any  separate  congregation,  whose  place  of 
meeting  shall  have  been  duly  registered  within  twelve 
months  previous  to  the  general  meeting  appointed  to 
meet  in  October  for  the  purposes  of  this  Ad ; nor  any 
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MILITIA,  constable  or  other  peace  officer,  nor  any  articled  clerk, 
— apprentice,  seaman,  or  seafaring  man,  nor  any  person 
MILK,  mastered,  trained,  or  doing  duty,  or  employed  in  any 
of  his  Majesty’s  docks  or  dockyards  for  the  service  thereof, 
or  employed  and  mustered  in  his  Majesty’s  service  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  Woolwich  Warren,  the  several 
gun  wharfs  at  Portsmouth,  or  at  the  several  powder 
mills,  powder  magarine*.  or  storehouses  belonging 
to  his  Majesty  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance;  nor  any  person  being  free  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Watermen  of  tiie  river  Thames;  nor  any  poor 
man  who  has  more  than  one  child  born  in  wedlock  ; nor 
by  44  George  III.  c.  54.  sec.  7,  8.  any  person  enrolled 
and  serving  ns  an  effective  Member  of  any  Corps  of 
Yeomanry  or  Volunteers,  and  who  shall  be  duly  returned 
and  certified  os  such,  shall  be  liable  to  aerve  personally 
or  by  substitute ; and  no  person  having  served  personally 
or  by  substitute,  according  to  the  directions  of  any 
former  Act  or  Acts  relating  to  the  Militia,  or  under  this 
Act,  shall  be  obliged  to  serve  again,  until  by  rotation  it 
shall  come  to  his  turn;  hut  no  person  who  has  served 
only  as  a substitute  or  volunteer  in  the  Militia  shall  be 
thereby  exempted  from  serving  again,  if  he  shall  be 
chosen  by  ballot. 

And  by  Statute  52  George  III.  c.  38.  sec.  39.  all  per- 
sons who  may  be  hereafter  enrolled  to  serve  in  the 
Local  Militia  shall  be  exempt  from  service,  and  shall  not 
be  liable  to  be  balloted  to  serve  in  the  Regular  Militia  for 
one  year  from  the  expiration  of  their  periud  of'  service 
in  the  Local  Militia;  but  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
claim  any  such  exemption  who  shall  not  produce  a cer- 
tificate, signed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment 
of  Local  Militia  to  which  he  shall  belong,  or  in  case 
of  his  removal  from  the  County  in  which  he  may  have 
been  originally  enrolled,  then  by  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  regiment  in  which  he  may  have  been  subsequently 
serving,  that  he  attended  at  the  last  period  of  annual 
training  and  exercise,  or  that  he  was  prevented  by  illness 
or  bodily  infirmity,  certified  to  his  commanding  officer  at 
the  last  period  of  annual  training  and  exercise,  or  that 
be  was  absent  by  permission  of  his  commanding  officer. 

By  Statute  19  George  III.  c.  44.  every  person  dis- 
senting from  the  Church  of  England,  in  Holy  Orders,  or 


pretended  Holy  Orders,  or  pretending  to  Holy  Orders,  MILITIA 
being  a Preacher  or  Teacher  of  any  congregation  of  Dis-  — 

•eating  Protestants,  who  shall  at  the  General  Sessions  % 
of  the  place  where  he  lives  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
supremacy,  and  abjuration,  and  subscribe  the  declaration 
against  Popery  of  the  30  Charles  II.,  and  a declaration 
that  he  is  a Christian  and  a Protestant,  and  believes  the 
doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  shall  be 
exempt  from  serving  in  the  Militia  in  this  Kingdom. 

By  Statute  52  George  III.  c.  155.  sec.  9.  every  per- 
son who  shall  preach  or  teach  in  any  congregation  or 
assembly  for  Religious  worship  of  Protestants,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  former  clauses  of  that  Act, who  shall  employ 
himself  solely  in  the  duties  of  a Teacher  or  Preacher, 
and  not  follow  or  engage  in  any  trade  or  business,  or 
other  profession,  occupation,  or  employment,  for  his 
livelihood,  except  that  of  a Schoolmaster,  and  who  shall 
produce  a certificate  of  some  Justice  of  the  Peace,  of  his 
having  taken  and  made  and  subscribed  the  oaths  and 
declaration  specified  in  that  Act,  shall  be  exempt  from 
being  balloted  to  serve  and  from  serving  in  the  Militia, 
or  Local  Militia  of  any  County  or  place  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

With  regard  to  substitute s it  is  enacted  by  Statute  Substitutes. 
42  George  III.  c.  90.  sec.  41.  that  every  person  chosen 
by  ballot  shall  be  enrolled  (in  a roll  to  be  then  and 
there  prepared  for  that  purpose)  to  serve  as  a private 
militia  man  for  the  space  of  five  years;  provided  that 
if  any  such  person  shall  produce  for  his  substitute  a man 
of  the  same  County,  riding,  or  place,  or  of  some  adjoin* 
ing  parish  or  place,  whether  in  the  same  County  or 
riding  or  not,  able  and  fit  for  service,  who  shall  have 
not  more  than  one  child  born  in  wedlock,  and  who  shall 
be  examined  and  approved  ; such  substitute  shall  be  en- 
rolled to  serve  in  the  Militia  of  such  County,  as  a 
private  for  the  space  of  five  years  ; ami  also  for  such 
further  time  as  the  Militia  shall  remain  embodied,  if 
within  the  space  of  five  years  Ills  Majesty  shall  order 
such  Militia  to  be  drawn  out  and  embodied.  And  any 
balloted  person  for  whom  such  substitute  shall  be  60 
produced,  approved,  enrolled,  and  sworn,  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  service  in  the  same  manner  as  if  be  had 
personally  served. 


MILIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Triandria, 
order  Digynia,  natural  order  Graminete.  Generic  cha- 
racter : calyx  two-valved,  one-flowered,  ventricose  ; co- 
rolla two-valved,  very  short  ; stigma  pencil-shaped. 

Fifteen  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 
JV/,  tendigerum  and  effiisum  arc  natives  of  England. 
MILK,  v.  m Also  written  Milch.  D.  meick ,-  Ger. 
Milk,  n.  milch ; A.  S.  meolc,  from  the  verb 
Mi'lken,  mtlcian,  mcolc-ian , mulgcrr ; Gr. 

M ilk  tu,  >«k,  or  which  signifies,  ubera 

Mi'lky,  c aide  traclando  et  moltiendo  lac  cdu- 

Mi'lkiness,  cere  vd  erprimere , to  draw  or  press 
Mi'lksop.  J out  by  handling  or  softening  with  the 
band. 

Milk  is  applied  met.  to  softness,  gentleness,  effemi- 
nacy ; hence  a milk-top , soft  os  a sop,  or  any  thing 
sopped  in  milk. 

To  milk ; to  draw  out  or  extract,  to  drop,  or  distil, 
the  milk,  the  juices  or  moisture  ; to  drain. 

Hony  Jt  mylk  per  >«  much*. 

R.  Gbtsccsler,  p.  43. 


Hour  Louerd  myd  j»  cyen  of  mile*  on  p«  lokep  )>eruoie. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  265. 

■ ■ An  hynde  tip*  while 

To  ltufendle  seilki  cam.  and  sutfrede  to  be  milked. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Piston,  p.  285. 

As  to  lithe  children  iu  Crist  I ghaf  to  ghon  milk  tlrynk  not  mete. 

H'ic/if.  I Curynlhuuis,  dr.  ui. 
For  lich  a mother  she  can  cherish 
Aud  milken  as  doth  s norice. 

CAitwcer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rose,  p.  21 1. 

u Alas,"  sire  saith,  “ that  ever  I was  y shape 
To  wed  a milksop,  or  a coward  ape." 

Id.  The  Menkes  I'rxJoyue,  v.  139 1C. 

I gaue  them  a lid  that  floweth  with  mplck  aod  Irony. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Et  refuel,  ch.  XX. 

And  to  ayd  the  kynge  in  hys  right  must  the  commons  be  milked 
till  they  bleed*  agiyne. 

Tyndall.  Ilorkes , fol.  365.  The  Predict  of  Popish  Prelates. 
For  thou  hast  caught  a proper  paragon, 

A ihecfc,  a coward,  and  s peacock*  fooLe, 

An  use,  a mUkesop,  and  * minion. 

Crtrwyw.  fi  'cedes.  Farcied  with  « Muchufe, 
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MILK.  When  from  the  houghc*  a samurie  odour,  blown  \ 

(hateful  to  appetite,  more  pleas'd  injr  seu*a 

MULL.  Titan  ibh-II  of  iweetwt  fennel  or  the  tenia 

— Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at  even, 

L'nsuckt  of  lamb  or  kill,  that  tend  their  play. 

Mil  tart  PtiraJ.tr  Loti,  book  ix.  L 582. 

It  la  by  all  confess'd,  thy  happy  strain**, 

DiatiUM  from  milky  strvatm-s  of  Itatiue  veinei, 

Did  lake  the  liuing  source  of  Naso's  song. 

Flow  to  the  rare,  thence  gently  glide  along 
Duwne  to  the  Iseart. 

Beaumont.  An  Elegy.  To  ike  Memory  of  Sir  John  Beaumont. 
When  she  wiw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport 
In  miueiug  with  Ms  •.word  her  husband's  Unities, 

The  irmtuut  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made 
Would  luue  made  milchc  the  burning  eyes  of  heauen, 

And  passion  in  the  Gods. 

Shakspeare.  Hamlet , fol.  264. 

— Then  at  my  forme 

1 haue  a hundred  mAch-kme  to  the  pale. 

Id.  Taming  Ike  Shrew,  fol.  217. 

And  they  coll  him  also  the  milhen-uay.  and  the  Kliah  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Bacon.  JVfNi  Allan  In,  foL  21. 

G os.  MiUte-hurr  tf-msn. 

That  beor’st  a chceke  for  blow**,  a head  for  wrongs, 

Who  hast  not  in  thy  brown  an  eye-discerning 
Thine  honour,  from  thy  suffering. 

Shakspeare.  Lear,  fob  301. 
While  the  plowman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  irer  the  furrow'd  land. 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blith. 

Milton-  L' Allegro,  1.  05. 

Non.  Tis  hut  a sweat  of  honor — (alas)  thou  milksop, 

Thou  man  of  march-pain  caiwt  thou  fear  to  see 
A few  light  hurts,  that  blush  they  are  no  bigger. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  act  ii.  SC-  1. 
Thou  wilt  not  find  my  shepherdesses  idly  piping  on  oaten  rents, 
but  milking  the  kinr.  tying  up  the  shrsTSS. 

(Say.  The  Shephenf  t Week.  J'rarme  to  the  Reader. 
Hi*  kine,  with  swelling  udder*,  ready  aland, 

And  lowing  for  the  pail,  invite  the  mUher's  hand. 

Dry  den.  Georgies,  book  iiri. 

The  milky-way  being  found  to  be  (a*  was  formerly  conjectur'd) 
nothing  but  great  companies  or  swarm*  of  minute  stars  singly  in* 
visible,  hut  by  reason  of  their  proximity  mingling  and  confounding 
their  light*,  and  appearing  like  lucid  clouds. 

Ray.  Of  the.  Creation,  part  i.  p.  19. 

Four  milk-white  bulls  (the  Thracian  me  of  old) 

Were  yok'd,  to  draw  his  car  of  burnish'd  gold. 

Dryden.  /Woman  and  .(rate,  hook  ill. 

M* Ik  is  the  first  support  of  our  childhood.  The  enmponont  parts 
of  this  an  water,  oil,  and  a sort  of  very  sweet  calf,  caller)  the  sugar 
of  milk. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  see.  22. 

MILL,  w.'I  A.  S.  my  Inc  ; D.  mntlen  ; Ger.  mule; 
Mill,  v.  >Fr.  man  hit  ; It.  mulino ; Sp.  molt  no  ; 
Mi'ller.  ) Lat.  main,  from  mot-erc,  to  grind;  Goth, 
mal-an  ; Ger.  mat-cn,  mttlen ; Sir.  maala. 

A milt;  that  which  grindeth  ; an  engine  to  grind,  tc. 
grain,  pulse,  Ac.  Also  used  in  coining,  hence  to  mill 
money  is 

To  coin,  or  stamp  coin,  by  means  of  a mill. 

In  bargvu  A galcis  be  aet  my/net  to  go. 

R.  Rrtmne,  p.  ] 73. 

And  whoever  xchsl  sdaundre  oon  of  the**  titil  that  hileven  in  me 
H were  before  to  him  that  a milne  stoon  were  docn  about  lua  ne.-ko 
and  he  were  caste  into  the  sea.  Wiehf.  Mark,  ch.  ix. 

Ami  whosoeucr  shall  oflbade  one  of  these  ly  let-on*,  that  beleua 
in  me,  it  were  better  for  hym  that  a mylstone  met  hanged  about  hys 
necke  A that  he  were  cast  into  the  sea.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Jangling,  i*  whan  men  speketh  to  moche  before  folk,  and  clappeth 
as  a unite,  and  tokvth  do  krp«  what  he  aayeth- 

Chaucer.  The  Per  tone  t Tale , p.  153. 

VOL.  XXV. 


— — — — And  with  hir  nnprnn  foir  and  white  ywosli  MILL. 

She  wypid  suft  hir  eyen  for  tens  that  she  out  liuli  

Aa  grate  a*  any  mylstone.  MILLK 

The  Pardoner e and  Tapestere.  Imputed  to  Chaucer.  Jy  /kKl'. 

But  al  is  ooe  to  you  a bon*  milt  & a mill-horse , drinke  ere  ye  ' ■ ••  y— > 
goe,  & goo  ere  you  drinke. 

■Sir  Thomas  More,  Iforhei,  foL  238.  A Dialogue  of  I/cresyet. 

What  roftn,  more  water  glide*  h by  the  mill 
Then  wots  the  miller  of,  and  sue  it  it 
Of  a cut  loafc  to  steole  a shiue  we  know. 

Shnktpeare.  Titus  Andmnicus,  fol.  36. 

The  which,  once  bring  burst. 

Like  to  a grvat  tmll-Jamb  forth  fiercely  guaht, 

And  powred  out  of  her  infernal!  tinke 
Most  ugly  filth. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queeucf  book  r.  can.  1 1. 

His  legs,  which  creep  out  of  two  old-fashion’d  knaimacks, 

Are  neither  two  mill-posts,  nor  yet  arc  they  trap- sticks. 

Cotton.  Epistle  to  Sir  Clifford  Clifton. 

The  milter  was  throwne  one  way,  another  man  another  way,  one 
toward*  the  North  the  other  South,  a part*  of  the  mill  rnofe,  and 
half*  the  mtlstone,  cm  the  like  manner  throwuo  one  wav,  the  oilier 
half*  another  way.  Sloir.  Queen  Elizabeth,  Anno  1600. 

He  goes  to  market  with  twenty  shitting*  in  one  pocket  of  this 
new  money,  which  are  valued  at  240  pence  ; and  in  the  other 
pocket  with  four  mill'd  crown  pieces,  (or  twenty  mill'd  shilling*  of 
tha  present  coin,)  which  are  valued  at  three  hundred  pence,  which  is 
one-fifth  more. 

Locke.  I forks,  toL  ii.  foL  80.  Considerations  of  the  Lowering  of 
Interest,  SfC. 

As  I rememlier,  suitable  to  this  policy  of  flic  Mint,  there  was, 
some  two  year*  since,  a complaint  of  a worthy  gentleman,  not  igno- 
rant of  it,  that  the  mitt  in  the  Mint  stood  *1ill ; and  therefore  there 
was  a proposal  offer'd  for  bringing  grist  to  the  »*•«//. 

Id.  lb.  toI,  ii.  fol.  89. 

For  lo ! the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  is  crown’d, 

The  berries  crackle,  and  (be  mM  turns  round. 

Apr.  The  Rape  of  the  Loch. 

In  a plain  pleasant  cottage,  conveniently  neat, 

With  u mitt  and  some  meadow* » — a freehold  estate, 

A well  meaning  miller  hy  labour  supplies 

Timm  blessings,  that  grandeur  to  grvat  ones  denies. 

Cunningham.  The  Miller. 

BIoitde.ui,  afteT  the  Restoration,  November  3,  1662,  received 
letters  of  druiraliun,  and  a grant  for  being  engineer  of  the  Mint  ill 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  for  using  lus  new  invention  for  coining 
gold  and  silver  with  live  mill  and  aim. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vpL  iL  ch.  iii.  p.  265. 

Not  ao  where,  scornful  of  a check,  it  leap* 

The  mi/ldam,  dashes  on  the  restless  wheel, 

And  wautous  in  the  pebbly  gulph  below. 

Cow  per.  The  Task,  book  v. 


MILLA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Hexandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Liliactte.  Generic 
character:  corolla  funnel-shaped,  border  six-parted  ; flat 
anthers  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  tube  ; gcrineu  on 
a foot-stalk  : capsule  superior. 

One  species,  AT.  biffura,  a bulbous  plant  with  larpe 
while  flowers,  native  of  Mexico. 

MI  LLENARY,  adj.  \ 

Millenary,  n. 

Mi'llenakism,  > Lat.  mi lie,  a thousand. 

Millenium, 

Mille'kianism.  J 

Syluestre,  alter  the  full  accomplishment  of  thy*  tnyllm.iry  of 
yean  rytyuge  out  of  the  depe  pvt,  Ike. 

Bale.  English  Fotaries,  part  ii.  p.  9. 

Hee  precisely  and  punctually  set*  down  the  very  time,  ( namely, 
the  vearo  2694.)  for  the  commencement  of  his  happy  and  gturious 
millenary.  HahewiH.  ApoLgie.  book  iv.  eh.  xii.  sect.  6, 

We  arc  apt  to  dream  that  God  will  make  his  saints  reign  here  as 
kings  in  a millenary  kingdom. 

Taylor.  Sermon  12.  part  ii.  fob  117. 
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MILLED  Daniel,  in  the  construction  of  tli*  (krouren  of  the  nullenariun 
NARY.  opinion,  is  prtlHMkd  to  speak  particularly  of  the  tyranical  reign  of 

’ antichrist,  of  his  destruction,  of  the  happy  deliverance  and  peace  of 

MILLION.  die  faithful  under  the  Gospel. 

. . //„//.  H'urkt,  vol.  lii.  p.  855.  The  Revelation  unreveoJed. 

To  what  purpose  should  wo  ransack  the  grave,  mud  rake  in  the 
•ihes  of  an  odious  Orinthufl,  or  an  unexptixU-d  Papia*.  fur  the  long, 
since  condemned  conceits  of  old,  am!  hitherto  forgotten  miUe»nri*m. 

Id.  Ih.  ml.  iii.  fol.  921. 

Tia  said  that  he  [Sir  W.  Ralegh]  wrote  a tract  of  mtllentanim, 
he  having  far  some  time  t*ccn  much  addicted  to  that  opinion. 

Mood.  Aiken * Oanmiensev,  vol.  ii.  fol.  %. 
When  at  your  rrrtmd  coming  you  appear, 

(Hot  1 foretell  the  millenary  year,) 

The  sharpen'd  share  shall  vex  the  soil  no  more, 

But  earth  unbidden  shall  produce  her  store. 

Dr  film-  /UoMH  and  Ardle.  Dedication. 

MILLEPORA.  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Zoophyte s. 

Generic  character.  Stony,  solid  interiorly,  polymor- 
phous, branched  or  froiulescent,  furnished  with  simple 
pores,  which  are  very  minute,  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face, and  giving  to  them  a finely  striated  fracture. 

Type  of  the  genus.  M.  complttnala,  Lamarck,  ii.  201. 
Several  species,  found  in  the  Ocean ; two  of  which, 
departing  from  the  type,  are  natives  of  the  coasts  of 
Britain. 

MILLEKIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
genesia,  order  Neccwiria.  Generic  character : calyx 
three-valved : petals  of  the  disk  very  short ; receptacle 
naked ; flown  none. 

Two  species,  natives  of  South  America. 

MILLET,  Fr.  millet;  It.  miglio ; Sp.  mijo ; LaL 
milium  ; perhaps  so  called  from  the  multitude  of  its 
seeds.  See  Yoa&ius  and  Mortiltius. 

As  touching  tho  mi//ct,  the  head  thereof  bearing  seed  round 
ahuiit,  is  bout  likewise  and  curbed,  beset  also  with  fringes  (os  it 
were)  of  luirie  fillets. 

Holland.  Ptinie , book  xviii.  dap.  vii. 

Some  of  his  [Ilook]  friends  (whose  testimonial*  he  desired)  did 
alii  mi,  that  they  had  seen  10,0(10,  others  30,000,  otbrn  45,000, 
little  living  creature*,  in  a quantity  of  water  no  bigger  than  a grain 
of  millet.  Kay.  Of  the  Creation,  part  i.  p.  195. 

— . ■■ — — Aim!  there,  if  thou 

Wouldst  make  the  sand  yield  salutary  food, 

Let  Indian  millet  tear  its  corny  reed. 

Like  arm'd  Imitations  in  array  of  war. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  book  iv.  L 567. 

MILLINER,  so  called  from  Mitaner , one  from 
Milan;  or  Malinrer,  from  Moline;  or  millennrius,  be- 
cause he  deals  in  a thousand  articles.  It  is  perhaps 
mixtlener,  from  mistUn  or  me. til  in,  a medley  or  mixture. 

One  who  deals  in  a mixed  variety  of  articles.  See 
the  Example  of  hone-milliner  in  v.  Horse. 

Ixih.  He  hath  aoaga  tor  man  or  woman,  of  all  sum  ; no  milliner 
rau  so  fit  his  customers  with  gluucs. 

SAaArprarc.  Winter's  Tale,  fuL  293. 
Tho'  sometime?  I injure  tho  milliner's  sight, 

Still  I odd  to  her  credit  and  store. 

Cotton.  To  a Lady. 

MI  LLION,^  Fr.  million;  It . million e,  tnillone ; 
Mi’llioned,  > a thousand-thousanded ; or  the  thou- 

Mi'lliontu.  J sandth  thousand. 

Yet  eft  again*  a thousand  million, 

Rejoyciug  looc,  leafing  their  life  in  tline. 

Ckauetr.  The  Court  of  Lane,  p.  371. 
To  be  beloued  better  ywis, 

Tlian  she  par  cos  that  richest  ia, 

Atul  hath  of  guide  a milium. 

Oover.  Conf.  Am.  book  r.  j*.  143. 


And  but  with  fifteen  hundred  men  do  land, 

Upon  a land  with  many  md/km  stor’d  ; 

So  much  did  high-presuming  courage  stand 
On  th'  awl  luitno-disobwlienr*  would  afford. 

Daniel.  History  of  Civil  Hart,  look  Vtu 
But  reckoning  time,  whose  million  d accidents 

Creep  in  ’twixt  vow*  and  change  decrees  of  kings, 

Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp's*  intents. 

Divert  strong  minds  to  tho  course  of  altering  things. 

Slmhspoare.  Sonnet  115. 

The  Bullion' J merchant  seeks  her  [Honour]  in  lua  gold ; 

In  schools  the  j«edont,  anil  in  camps  the  bold. 

Pm  H'kilekead.  Honour.  A Satire,  (1747.) 

MILT,  \ Also  written  mdt.  The  A.  S.  milt ; D. 

Mi'i.rEtt.  J mildt ; Ger.  mills;  Sw.  melt ; It,  and 
Sp.  milza  ; is  the  spleen.  Lilian  and  Wachter  agree  to 
derive  from  mild,  mollis ; the  former,  because  the  spleen 
is  soft ; the  latter,  because  it  is  the  seat  of  mildness  or 
gentleness. 

Milt,  as  applied  to  the  soft  roe  of  a fish,  is  probably 
the  same  word. 


MILLION 

MIME. 


And  it  [that  carpa  breed  several  months  in  one  year]  is  the  rather 
to  be  believed,  because  you  shall  scarce,  or  nrver,  take  a male  carp 
without  a melt,  or  a female  without  a rue  or  spawn. 

H'alion.  Angler,  port  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  232, 

That  they  might  do  so  [by  breeding]  he  had,  as  the  rule  U,  put 
in  three  me/tert  for  one  spawn*  r.  Id.  3.  p.  233. 

MILTOGRAMMA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Anlenntr  incumbent,  Inarticu- 
late, the  third  joint  elongate,  linear,  compressed,  the 
busc  furnished  with  a naked  seta  on  its  upper  margin  ; 
mouth  setose,  tongue  fleshy,  wings  divaricating,  with 
a transverse  nervure  at  the  apex. 

Type  of  the  genus,  M.fasciata;  Meigen,  Ztceiflugen, 
Ins.  vol.  iv.  p.  227.  plate  xl.  fig.  26.  Sixteen  European 
species  ; two  of  which  are  indigenous. 


MIME,  t?. 
Mime,  n. 
Mi'mick,  adj. 
Mi’mick,  v. 
Mi'mick,  n. 
Mi'mf.b, 
Mime'tical, 
Mimical, 
Mi'micxllt, 
Mi'mickry. 


Fr.  mime ; It.  and  Sp.  mimo ; 
| Lnt.  mimua ; Gr.  piuot. 

I To  mime  or  mimic,  is,  to  imitate, 
f to  counterfeit,  the  action,  mode,  or 
manner;  to  mock.  See  the  first 
Quotation  from  Miltox. 


In  (ho  fit 


Of  numiiry,  get*  th’  opinion  of  a wit. 

Ken  Jonsou.  Epigram  115. 


Nor  yrt  doth  he  tell  us  what  a mime  is,  wherrf  we  have  no  pattern 
from  ancient  writers,  except  some  fragments,  which  contain  mouy 
acute  oral  wise  sentences.  And  this  we  know  in  Laertius,  that  the 
numn  of  Sopbron  were  of  such  reckoning  with  l’lato,  as  to  take 
thorn  nightly  to  read  on,  and  after  make  them  his  pillow.  Scoliger 
describe*  a mime  to  be  a poem,  imitating  any  action  to  stir  up 
laughter. 

MU  ton.  Harks,  vol.  L fob  107.  An  Apolugyfor  Smeetymnuns. 

Ami  whero*  he  tells  ti»  that  scurrilous  mime  wo*  a personated 
grim  low  ring  fool,  his  foolish  language  unsrittingly  writes  Hoot 
upon  his  own  friend.  Id.  3. 

Anon  this  Thislw  must  lie  answered, 

And  forth  ray  mimich  cones. 

SAa Arp  rare.  Midtummrr  Nights  Dream , fol.  153. 
Oft  in  her  absence  F ancle  wakes 

To  imitate  her ; but  misjoining  shapes, 

W ilde  work  produce*  oft. 

Milton.  Paradite  Lott,  book  v.  1.  110. 


True  it  is,  indeed,  which  a great  master  (ArilMkl  hath  long 
before  taught  us,  that  man  « of  all  creattm-s  the  most  mimviil,  as  u 
kind  of  near  adjunct  to  reason. 

Rch/jui*  Huttvnianee.  p.  83. 
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MIME. 

MINA- 

RET. 


Next  tier  the  buffoon  ope,  a*  atheists  nae, 

Munich' d all  iecta,  and  luul  hi*  uwn  to  choose. 

Dry  dm.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

In  these  the  views  the  mimichry  of  man, 

And  smiles  when  grinning  pug  gallant*  her  fan. 

Gay.  The  Toilette. 


11m?  minaret  is  a sort  of  sleepfe  in  the  form  of  a column,  ending 
toward  the  top  iu  a cone  ; a little  before  it  begins  to  take  its  conic 
figure  it  is  surrounded  by  a gallery. 

Cambrvlge.  The  Scrtblcnad,  book.  iv.  note  1 1 . 

MINATORY,  Lit  minaloriut,  from  minari,  to 
threaten  : threaten  in  it.  menacing;. 


MINA- 

KKT. 


MIND. 


Such  are  good  for  nothing,  but  either  mimicaliy  to  imitate  their 
neighbours'  fooleries,  c*r  to  immerse  themselves  in  a Jdnd  of  las- 
civious and  debauched  living. 

Smith.  Sermmt,  rol.  r.  p.  362. 

When  full  grown,  it  [vanity]  is  the  worst  of  vices,  and  the  occa- 
sional Bsmtici  of  them  alL  It  makes  the  whole  man  false. 

Bur  he.  If  oris,  voL  vi.  p.  31.  To  a Member  of  the  National  At- 
terribly. 

“ Such  whimsical  wonders,1*  (lie  [Wheatley]  very  justly  adds,) 
“ lose  their  effect,  when  represented  in  a picture,  or  mimicked  in 
irtmd  artificially  laid." 

etmrt.  Philnaophical  Euayt,  essay  1.  part  ii.  n.  336.  On  the 
Bemtifol. 

Such  narts  of  it  [Europe]  as  are  divided  into  small  territories  am 
commonly  governed  by  absolute  j'riuces,  who  ruin  their  people  by  a 
mimicry  of  ihe  great  raonaxchs,  in  the  splendour  of  their  court,  and 
number  of  their  forces.  Hume.  Enay  1 1 , vol.  L p.  395. 

If  1 wms  composing  a dialogue  in  the  old  mimeticaf,  or  poetic 
form,  1 should  tell  you,  perhaps,  the  occasion  that  led  us  into  this 
track  of  conversation. 

Hurd.  Her ht,  vol.  iv.  p.  90.  Dialogue  7 . On  the  firs  of  Foreign 
Travel. 

For  the  best  idea  that  can  now  bo  formed  of  the  manner  of  this 
famous  monographer,  we  must  have  recourse,  1 believe,  to  the  fif- 
teenth idyl  of  Theocritus. 

Twining.  Aristotle,  vol  i.  p.  246.  Treat  tie  on  Poetry,  notes. 

MI  METES,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  class  Tciran- 
dria,  order  Monogynia , natural  order  Proleacet r.  Ge- 
neric character:  corolla  four-parted,  regular;  anthers 
immersed  in  the  concavity  of  the  apex ; nut  superior, 
smooth  ; receptacle  flat,  chatF  deciduous. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

MIMOSA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Poiygamia , 
order  Monoecia,  natural  order  Legumittottr.  Generic 
character : calyx  four  or  five  leaved  ; corolla,  petals  four 
or  five,  funnel-shaped  ; stamens  four  to  fifteen  inserted 
into  the  bottom  ol  the  corolla;  pod  flat,  jointed,  each 
joint  furnished  with  one  seed. 

Drcandollc  describes  seventy-one  species,  mostly 
natives  of  the  Southern  hemisphere.  3f.  pudira,  the 
well-known  Sensitive  plant,  is  the  moat  remarkable;  the 
wonderful  property  of  retreating  from  the  touch,  which 
the  leaves  and  younger  branches  of  this  plant  possess, 
and  which  has  favoured  the  opinion  that  plants  in  gene- 
ral are  endowed  with  sensation,  is  not  confined  to  this 
species:  there  are  about  fifteen  others  of  the  genus  that 
are  sensitive,  as  M.  viva,  M.  ca*ta.  M.  sensiliva,  Sfc. 

MIMULUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Didy- 
vatnia,  order  Angiospcnnia,  natural  order  Scrophu- 
l a ntc.  Generic  character:  calyx  prism-shaped,  five- 

toothed ; corolla  ringent,  the  sides  of  the  superior  lip 
folded  back ; stigma  thick  ; capsule  two-celled,  many- 
seeded. 

Five  species,  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  North  and 
South  America. 

MI M USO PS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Octan- 
dria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Sopot  tc.  Generic 
character:  calyx  four-lenved  ; corolla,  petals  four;  nec- 
tary sixteen-leaved  ; drupe  acuminate. 

Three  specie*,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

MINARET,  from  the  Arabic  tnenarah,  a lantern. 
See  Menage  ; and  the  Quotation. 


Y'  protector  concerned  vuch  indignation,  y*  he  rejected  y*  duke’s 
request  w*  many  spitrftdl  ft  mimttiory  word**.' 

Sir  Thmmtu  More,  /fortes,  fol.  69.  Kyng  Btc horde  the  Thirde. . 

The  king  also  rondo  a Statute  in  Hint  Parliament,  monitory  and 
minatory , towards  justice*  of  peace. 

Huron.  King  llrnrg  /*//.,  foL  75. 

In  the  minatory  declarations  of  God's  purpow,  (became  we  know 
not  what  conditions  may  be  secretly  intended,)  we  may  use  what 
means  we  may  for  a diversion. 

Hall,  ff  or kt,  yoL  iii,  fol.  675.  Satan' t Fiery  Darit  quenched, 
dec.  iii.  temp.  *1. 

MINCE,  v.  "k  A.  S.  min^ian ; Fr.  mincer:  It. 
Mi'xcixo,  n.  >tnbmzzare;  to  cut  into  small  or  minute 
Mi'ncingia.  J pieces. 

To  separate,  to  cut  into  small  or  minute  pieces  or  parts ; 
to  shorten,  or  clip,  or  cut  (the  words  in  speech;)  to  shorten, 
tc.  the  steps  in  walking;  to  speak  or  walk  with  nicety, 
caution,  with  slow  or  small  gradations,  or  progress. 

An  y*  thalte  mince  it  tmall,  and  poure  oyle  thvrcou. 

Bible,  Anno  i So  l - LenitlCUt,  clu  ii. 
And  therrure  shall  the  cowmen  people  take  no  harm*.,  though 
themsclfe  concerning  trcanun  or  htmyr,  Tall  not  by  niche  bookea 
to  the  myncyngr  of  suche  matters,  and  dyspute  ho  we  fine  they  may* 
goe  foreword  in  them,  without  the  extreme  daungrr  and  ueryll  of 
them.  J 

&r  Thom  a » More.  Hlrkes,  fol.  964.  The  Dtbellacivn  of  Salem 
and  Bytance. 

Now  shepherds  lav  their  winter  weeds  away, 

And  in  neat  jackets  uimtem  on  the  plains  j 
And  at  the  riven  fishing  day  by  duv. 

Now  who  so  frolic  as  ihe  shepherd  swains  ? 

Drayton.  Eclogue  7.  Butte. 

And.  O ! how  this  (dear*  prince)  the  people  chorines, 

Who  flock  about  thee  oft  in  ravish'd  bands, 

To  see  thee  yong  yet  manage  so  thine  armea, 

Have  a mcrcuriall  mince,  and  murtiall  hands. 

Dame/.  A Pararnemt  to  Prince  Henry. 

With  her  dear  daughter  Dale,  which  her  flnn  cheek  doth  lay 
To  her  dear  mother's  breast,  as  minnmj/y  she  traces, 

And  oft  rmlwaciog  her,  she  oft  again  embraces, 

And  on  her  darling  smiles,  with  every  little  gale. 

Drtty/un,  Poly  alb  ion,  song  27. 

Mincing  of  meat,  at  in  pies,  and  buttered  minerrl  meat,  sareth  the 
grinding  of  the  teeth. 

Baron.  Natural  Hitt  or y,  Cent.  L Sect.  51. 

Break  that  goo«*.  Trust  that  chicken,  spoil  that  hen,  sauce  that 
capon,  mince  that  plover. 

King.  The  Art  of  Cookery,  let.  6. 
With  dimpling  cheek,  and  snowy  hand. 

That  shames  the  whitenewi  of  his  hand  ; 

Whose  mmcmg  dialect  oIhumhIs 
In  huma  and  hah*  nod  balf-fnrm’d  sounds. 

Lloyd.  Epiitle  to  J.  B.  Eng. 

MIND,  v.  The  nmin  is  written  in  A.  S.  ge- 

Mixd,  n.  mynd ; Goth,  and  A.  S.  mun-an, 

M i'ndfi.l,  ge  mini  an  ; D.  mryn-rn ; Ger.  mei- 

Mi'NDrt  I.NERS,  fiat,  to  mean,  i.c.  to  mark,  to  note 

Mi'xdlsss,  or  denote,  to  sign,  to  signify.  And 

Mi'ndedxzss.  J mind , 

That  which  marks  or  notes;  that  which,  the  faculty  or 
power  which,  thinks  or  receives,  sensations  or  idea* ; 
which  perceives,  conceives,  collects,  or  combines ; which 
keeps  or  retains,  recollects  or  remembers;  at?. sensations 
or  ideas.  And  it  is  further  applied  to  (collectively) 
z 2 
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MIN'D.  The  sensations,  feelings,  or  ideas;  the  thoughts,  no- 
tions,  or  opinions  ; the  wishes,  will,  or  inclinations  ; the 
judgment  or  determination. 

To  mind  ; to  mark,  to  remark,  to  observe,  to  attend  ; 
to  intend  ; to  call  to  mind  ; to  recollect,  to  remember. 

The  Scotch  write,  to  mint,  and  Chaucer  renders  .Mens 
tend  it  fit  externa*  ire  hnebra *,  the  thought  mintdh  to 
gone  into  forum  darkeuesae.  Boot  ms,  lib.  i.  met  2. 


Grrt  wrong  £ou  vrolde*t-di>n  v«,  wen  of  on  kyods 
We  bt£  j eome  je  & we,  aa  thou  host  )i  self  in  mynde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  47. 

ho  he  Brutons  K rafter  were  al  as  out  of  munde. 

Id.  p.  254. 

To  bataile  haf  fvi  mynt  Harold  & William, 

But  non  stooe  llaraUt  dint,  j>ut  tufor  him  ham. 

It.  B run  nr,  p,  71. 

Jhesns  tetde  to  him,  Thou  shalt  love  Uii  Lord  God  of  al  thin 
herte,  ami  in  al  thi  Mule,  and  in  al  thi  myneJ. 

trtdif.  Matthew,  eh.  xxii. 

Jemis  sayde  to  him.  Lone  the  Louie  thy  God  with  al  thync  heart o, 
with  all  thy  soulv,  and  with  ul  thy  tnyndr. 

Bib/e,  Anna  1551. 


What  thing  is  man,  that  thou  art  myndefuJ  of  hrm  or  maims 
•one  for  thou  viailiit  him  ? Wietif.  Hebrn is,  ch.  ii 


What  is  man  v*  thou  art  myndfuli  of  hyra. 

Bile,  Anno  1551. 

And  westward  iu  the  min  It  and  in  metnurie 
Of  Sinn  he  malted  liath  tight  swiche  another, 

That  coatc  largely  of  gold  a t'other. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  1909. 


And  as  tho  lwltrs  maken  utynde, 

That  PtboUmaesiS  made  hym  seluo. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  vii.  f«l,  1 48.  cob  3, 


And  so  much  the  more  fauour  was  thcr  minded  hym,  in  that  he 
aer-mwl  verve  penitent  of  hys  mysscuung  of  himself,  in  fulling  to 
Tyndalle's  hen-sir*  agnyni\ 

Sir  Thomas  Mo  re.  Horkes,  fol.  346.  The  Firtl  Part  of  ike  Con- 
futation of  Tyndall.  Preface. 

While  /Kneu,  full  minded  to  deport, 

All  thing**  prepared,  slept  in  the  poirpe  on  high. 

Surrey,  Virgil.  .fine is,  book  iv. 
The  huvi  minding  of  thy  iiii.  lost  things,  & jr*  depo  cOcideroeiu 
therof,  is  y thing  y*  shat  kepe  theo  fro  svnne. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  I lories,  fol.  76.  A Treat  ice  tpo  Horde*  of 
Scripture. 

By  day  she  sits  to  m»ik  on  Ifce  house  top, 

Or  turrets  hye,  and  the  great  towns  of  rales 
As  mtnd-fuU  of  yll  and  lyes,  ns  blasting  truth. 

Surrey.  1'irgti.  Imi,  luok  iv. 

I mourne  my  mirth,  for  griefe  that  it  is  gone, 

I mourne  my  minh,  whrrof  my  musing  mindful men 
Is  ground  of  greater  grurfc  that  grows  l heron. 

Vnctrtaine  A net  on.  The  l.ouer  complainelh  the  I -one  of  hit  Lady. 
Laid*  downo  to  slope  by  silence  of  the  night 
Gan  swage  their  cares,  mindlesse  of  frauds  past. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  .finds,  book  iv. 

i.  I protest  (as  I hare  often  before  done)  that  I doe  mtnde  and 
intend  with  my  whole  heart  (liy  the  grace  of  God)  to  be  a true 
Christian,  and  as  lung  as  breath  sliall  remain  in  me,  to  profuse  and 
dstmd  the  law  of  Christ 

State  Trusts.  Richard  It.  Anno  1383.  The  Protestation  of  John 
IVtchliffe. 

For  I am  minded  tn  import  my  love 
To  these  good  people  and  my  friends. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Noble  Gentlemen,  act  iii.  sc.  1 . 
First,  in  raan*a  mind  we  find  nn  appetite 
To  learn  and  know  the  tntth  of  ev’ry  thing 
Which  is  co-natural,  and  horn  with  it, 

And  from  iho  essence  of  the  «vul  doth  spring. 

Vanes.  The  tmumrla/ily  of  the  Scut,  tec.  30.  reason  1. 
This  base  mindednette  is  fit  for  the  evill  one. 

Unit,  Hot  it,  vut  i.  fol.  440.  An  Uvly  Paneyyrick. 


Sir  Guyon,  mindful  of  his  vu*  y plight,  MIND. 

Uprose  from  drowsie  couch,  and  hun  addreat  

Unto  the  journey  which  he  had  behight.  MINE* 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iL  can.  3.  ' s—  y — 

There  was  no  mindJMnesse  amongst  them  of  running  awaic. 

Holinskcd.  History  of  England,  Anno  10|0.  voL  i.  p.  711. 
—————  Them  she  upetaio* 

Gently,  with  mirtle  hand,  mindless  the  while 
Hex  self,  though  fairest  utmij^Kxrted  flour. 

From  her  best  prop  so  fair,  and  storm  so  nigh.  . 

Milt  an.  Paradise  Lost , book  ix  1,  431 . 


Probably  the  distemper  of  hie  body  is  every  day  ministering  to 
the  cure  of  his  soul,  to  the  mortification  of  his  pride,  his  lust,  and 
worldly  mindedneu.  South.  Sermons , vol.  xi.  p.  188. 

You  may  with  us  take  notice  of  what  some  philosopher*  would 
call  the  mindfulness  of  nature  ; which,  when  a body  was  deprived  of 
a not  inconsiderable  portion  of  iti  chief  ingredient,  and  had  all  its 
cither  Darts  dissipated,  nnd  shuffled,  and  discoloured,  so  a*  not  to  be 
knowable,  was  able  to  rally  those  scattered  and  disguised  junta,  knd 
marshal  or  dis]K»tt  them  into  n body  of  tho  Conner  consistence, 
colour.  &.c. 

Boyle.  Works,  rob  liL  p.  G4.  Experimental  Attempts  about  the 
Redintegration  of  Bodies. 

Who,  mindless  of  the  feasting,  went  to  sip 
The  balmy  pleasure  of  the  shepherd's  lip. 

Camel.  The  Flies.  An  Eclogue. 


That  mindless  of  tho  way,  she  heeds  not  whence, 

Or  what  her  course,  or  whrre  slie  next  may  meet, 

To  rest  at  night,  a hospitable  scat. 

I hole.  Orlando  Furioso,  book  mii.  1.  433. 
MINE,  v.  *)  Fr.  miner,  mine;  It.  mirtare, 
Mine,  n.  mina  ; Sp.  minor , mitia  ; I),  mij- 

Mi'nable,  «e;i,  mijnc ; Ger.  mine,  which  the 

Mi'.ur,  Etymologists  agree  to  derive  from 

Mi'neual,  adj.  Lat.  mhami,  a word  of  the  Lower 
Mineral,  n.  • Ages,  signifying  duccrr,  lo  lead; 
Mi'.nehalist,  Fr.  metier,  (see  Skinner.  Menage, 

Mi'niialoov,  Wocbter,)  whence  the  Latin  ml* 

Mineiia'logist,  nitre.  See  V Ottilia  ill  v.  Minor , 

Miny.  J and  Martinius  III  v.  Mint > : the 

latlcr  writes  largely  and  learnedly. 

To  draw  or  lead  ; *c.  a way  or  passage  under  ground, 
a subterraneous  duct,  course,  or  passage,  whether  in 
search  of  metals  or  to  destroy  fortifications,  &c.  Conse- 
quentially, 

To  destroy  by  secret  or  concealed  ways  or  means  the 
foundation  upon  which  any  tiling,  any  person  rests  or 
stands ; to  ruin. 

R,  hail  minoures,  Jjjit  mynrd  undrre  wall*, 

A pcce  with  a grctc  cours  at  ops  fcllr  dmin  alle. 

IL  Hrunne,  ]>.  179. 

And  after  that  his  manhixle,  and  his  pine, 

Made  that  love  within  her  gau  to  ini  or. 

Chaucer.  Troilus  and  Creseide,  book  fi.  p.  242. 


Min  is  the  ruine  of  the  high*  hulks, 

The  falling  of  the  to  urea  and  of  the  wallet, 

Upon  the  minour,  or  the  carpenter. 

Id.  The  Knight ei  Tale,  v.  2468. 


Firs*  for  to  getto  it  out  of  mync, 

Ami  after  for  to  trie  and  fine. 

Gower.  Coaf,  Am.  book  iv.  p.  1 13. 
The  third*  stooe  in  spociall, 

By  name  is  dvped  unarm U, 

Which*  the  metals  of  every  wyne 

Attcmpreth,  till  that  they  t*n  f)-ne.  Id.  fi>.  p.  114. 

When  the  erte  saw*  that  ho  could*  do  no  good  with  his  engyns, 
he  caused  them  to  craw ; then  he  called  to  hym  his  mynm,  to 
thynfent  that  they  shuld  make  a my  nr  voder  all  the  walk's,  tho 
which*  was  nat  sone  made. 

lj»rd  Berners.  Froissart.  Crony cle,  vol.  i.eh.  109-  p.  13'2. 

They  perccyui-d  well  how  tlicy  erode  nat  geat  it  by  no  assauio, 
nor  none  other  wafea  at  their  use,  without  it  were  by  mynyngej 
than  they  sette  theyr  mynours  a warkc. 

id.  Ib.  voL  i.  di.  251 . p.  372. 
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MINK.  The  enemy  mimed,  anil  Ibey  countermined  ; imposing  bo  much 
_1  itulustrv  to  hi*  force,  that  ho  whs  driven  to  clow  tliern  up,  and  wek 
MINER-  to  oy  Cwniae. 

Y\,  Ralegh.  History  of  l he  World,  book  v.  el*,  iii.  sec.  19. 

/ He  began  to  undermine  it  (finding  the  earth  all  about  very  mimdde.) 

Norik.  Plutarch.  Camilla*,  p.  115. 

. — Whota  virtue  shines 

Oil  hills,  when  brightest  planets  are  abroad ; 

Thine  privately,  like  miner*’  Lamp*  in  muter. 

Ihcenant.  Gandibert,  book  iii.  can.  5. 

No  good  miner  cants  away  his  roallocke,  because  he  find*  a vein* 
of  tmign  cLay,  or  a ahelfe  of  atone,  but  stilt  delicti*  lower,  aiu! 
pasting  thorn tr  many  changes  of  soile,  at  last  comes  to  his  rich 
* treasure. 

Hall,  /fork*,  vol.  L fbl.  55.  IftdVafnm  and  l o it*,  Cent.  390. 

In  a dark  cave  which  never  eye 
Could  by  his  subtlest  ray  descry'. 

It  doth  like  a rich  mineratl  lye. 

Hating  tot*.  Cattam , part  i. 

The  sayd  philosopher  trauelled  through  many  Undes,  and  in  this 
land  taught  the  knowledge  of  mynfrai  works*. 

Stow.  The  Dry  taint.  Anno  1 108. 

There  fare}  also  many  authors  that  deny  it,  ami  the  cxactcst  nu- 
nemtogiit*  have  rejected  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Brawn,  Vulgar  Erraurs,  book  *1.  ch.  i. 

They  are  a rich  mine,  which  live  greatest  wit  and  diligence  may 
dig  in  for  ever,  and  still  find  new  matter  to  entertain  the  busiest 
contemplation  with,  even  to  tile  utmost  period  of  the  most  extended 
life.  South.  Sermon*,  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 

The  rroson  why  the  miner*  are  out  of  danger  of  damps  when  they 
come  to  water,  I conceive  is,  because  then  presently  the  air  flint 
stagnated  in  the  shaft  sinks  into  the  water,  and  fresh  air  distends, 


and  so  there  is  a circulation. 


Bay.  Of  the  Creation,  part  i.  p.  87. 
Unveil 


The  miny  caverns,  blazing  on  the  day, 
Of  Abyssinia's  cloud  compelling  clifls. 


Thomson,  Autumn. 

1 speak  in  oilier  papers  as  if  there  may  be  a volatile  gold  in  some 


ores  and  other  minerau,  where  the  mihc-mc#  do  not  find  any  thiiig  MINE, 
of  that  metal.  ^ — 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  iii.  fol.  99.  Experiment*  touching  the  Origin  of  MINER- 
Qualities  and  Form*.  XA. 

All  stones,  metals,  and  minerals,  are  real  vegetables  ; that  is,  — — > 
grow  organically  from  proper  seeds,  as  well  as  plants. 

IaicAc.  Works,  VoL  iv.  p.  590.  Element*  of  Natural  Phi'otoyhy, 
cb.  \ iii. 

Tne  lofty  lines  abound  with  endless  store 

Of  mineral  treasure  and  metallic  ore. 

Bhckmore,  Creation,  book  iii. 

Again,  the  dropsy's  bloated  mask  they  steel ; 

Or  melt  with  uuuwgs  of  this  hectic  fire. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  book  iv.  L 305. 

MiNE.pron.  See  My. 

MINEHKAD,  a Sea-port  Town  and  Borough  in 
Somersetshire,  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  on  the  borders 
of  Exmore  Forest,  is  divided  into  three  parts  : the 
Quay  Town  on  the  shore  under  the  brow  of  lofty  rocks ; 
the  Upper  Town,  consisting  of  some  mean  buildings  on 
the  slope  of  one  of  those  eminences,  (the  Headland.)  richly 
cultivated  on  one  side  ; ami  the  Lower  Town,  about  half 
a mile  S.  E.  from  the  beach.  The  trade,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  XVIIth  century  was  sufficient  to  em- 
ploy forty  vessels  to  Ireland  alone,  and  to  export  more 
than  4000  barrels  of  herrings  to  the  Mediterranean,  is 
altogether  extinct,  and  a very  small  traffic  in  coals,  and 
a trilling  woollen  manufactory,  are  now  the  only  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants.  The  neighbouring  country  is 
very  beautiful,  and  the  climate  among  the  mildest  in 
England,  vegetation  being  for  the  most  part  a mouth  in 
advance ; the  town  therelore  is  much  resorted  to  as  a 
Provincial  bathing  place.  It  was  incorporated  by  Eliza- 
beth, and  returns  two  Members  to  Parliament.  Popu- 
lation, in  1821,  1239.  Distant  from  Loudon  163  miles 
W.,  from  Bridgewater  24. 


MINI 

Derivations,  MINERVA,  so  named,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  because  tel 
minuerei  vet  rninaretur  ; (de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  20.)  on  which 
passage  the  commentators  sagely  observe,  that  l>eiug  a 
Martial  Goddess,  her  power  minuend*  arises  from  the 
number  of  men  whom  she  diminish es  in  War.  Festus 
is  cquully  pleasant,  Minerva  quod  bene  numeut ; and 
Vossius,  in  like  manner,  discovers  an  old  verb  menervo 
pro  moneo.  Isidores*  is  somewhat  hard  pressed,  Miner- 
vum  vocatam  quasi  Dram  et  munus  nrtium  r a riaru m. 
(viii.  2.)  Of  the  received  opinion  of  her  equivocal  birth 
from  the  head  of  JuPlTEft,  which  Hesiod  inculcates,  we 
have  already  spoken  in  our  account  of  her  reputed  Fa- 
ther. From  that  singular  parturition  is  usually  derived 
the  name ’AOiyio;  quasi  u6q\q, one  who  has  never  sucked 
the  breast.  Sed  prudent  tores  et  rem  personificatam 
reeiius  introspicienles,  says  one  Lexicographer,  who 
doubtless  numbered  himself  among  the  Sages  whom  he 
thus  describes,  find  a surer  radix  in  <*0^91*9,  from  o0pc‘a», 
1 see  deeply.  The  ancient  name,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  *A0qnatij ; therelore,  although  in  the  elder 
writers  'ABgvalos  is  commonly  put  for  an  Athenian  man, 

. 'Affiftmty,  as  consecrated  to  the  sole  use  of  the  Goddess, 

is  never  employed  for  an  Athenian  woman,  who  is  styled 
yvny  'A  171*9 ; and  when  in  progress  of  time  *A0qvmtq  be- 
came of  commoner  acceptance  for  mortals,  the  Immortal 
was  restricted  to  the  trisyllable  ’AOrjua. 

Hesiod.  Hesiod,  in  other  respects,  makes  but  slight  mention  of 
tins  Goddess,  telling  us  only  that  when  Vulcan  had 


R V A. 

fashioned  Pandora  out  of  day,  Minerva  assisted  at  her 
toilet ; clothing  her  in  a white  vest,  throwing  a veil  over 
her  head,  and  crowning  her  with  a chaplet  of  fresh- 
gathered  flowers.  (Theog.  573.) 

Of  the  incidents  in  which  Homer  has  engaged  Mi-  limner, 
nerva  in  the  conduct  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey , it  is  need- 
less to  speak  ; since  they  belong  more  immediately  to  the 
Poet  himself  than  to  the  general  mythology  of  the  God- 
dess. Some  of  bis  epithets  for  her  are  7Xovkwu»,  blue- 
eyed,  referring,  probably,  more  to  their  keenness  than 
their  colour ; tpwasftdpos,  os  a leader  and  enlightener ; 
rptroqcvfta,  not,  as  some  have  falsely  believed,  because 
she  was  bnm,  or  passed  her  infancy,  or  was  peculiarly 
worshipped,  near  the  lake  or  river  Triton  in  Libya,  but 
from  her  generation,  he  TPITGY2  icC  Aiov,  rptra*,  in  the 
Cretan  Dialect,  signifying  n head.  That  epithet  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  the  name  of  Minerva  itself,  was  a Heeled  ly 
applied  by  the  Pythagoreans  to  an  equilateral  triangle, 
because,  as  they  said,  it  is  equally  divided  by  three  per- 
pendiculars drawn  from  each  of  its  angles;  a reason 
partaking  not  n little  of  the  hopeless  mysticism  of  the 
Samian  School.  (Plutarch,  de.  hide  and  Os i ride,  p.  381. 

Ed.  Xylander,  1620.)  Throughout  the  Iliad  ami  Odyssey , 
Minerva  invariably  appears  in  the  character  of  the  God- 
dess of  Wisdom,  the  suggester  of  prudent  counsels,  and 
the  improver  of  opportunities ; (Pluturch,  de  Pylhite  Ora - 
cutis,  405.)  and  Homer  has  exhibited  much  dexterity 
and  delicacy  of  flattery  to  liis  Countrymen  when  he 
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MINIHr  places  them  invariably  under  the  protection  anJ  guardi- 
' ansliip  of  Minerva,  while  he  commits  their  Trojan  enc- 
mies  to  the  rude,  headlong,  and  impetuous  patronage  of 
Mars.  We  do  not  think  the  Critics  have  been  fortunate 
in  their  elucidation  of  Homer's  meaning  in  hia  account  of 
Minerva’s  arming  herself.  But  we  have  nothing  better 
to  suggest. 

Kear.  J*  apfipaktr  *v»ta»  fin  *,#?, 

X^wiiwi  iur>i  rtkitn  vfrkttrr  afOfSmr, 

E.  743. 

The  massy  golden  helm  the  next  assumes. 

That  dreadful  nod*  with  four  o'ershading  plume*, 

Si?  vaxt,  the  broad  circumference  coiiUiui 
* A hundred  armies  tu  a hundred  plains. 

As  Pope  smoothly  renders  the  passage  with  scarcely  a 
tract*  of  the  original.  The  huge  size  of  this  enormous 
casque,  it  is  said,  either  signifies  that  Minerva  has  brains 
enough  to  govern  a hundred  Cities,  or  else  Crete,  the 
Island  of  100  Cities,  is  especially  alluded  to,  anti  the 
jrfit»X/«r  are  some  of  the  Corjbantes  whose  images  are 
embossed  upon  the  helmet.  Minerva,  as  is  well  known, 
changed  that  morion  when  she  wanted  to  conceal  her- 
self from  Mars,  and  borrowed  Pluto’s  dog-skin  cap, 
Kvveqv  *A V£o*  (E.  845.)  that  is,  we  are  told, 

physically  she  enveloped  herself  in  u mint ; allegorically 
she  exercised  profound  dissimulation.  The  name  IlaA- 
\<1»,  it  tnay  be  added,  is  derived  from  the  quick  move- 
ment (to  iraXAf<»>)  of  her  wit. 

Homer  has  left  two  short  Hymns  to  Minerva ; one 
a mere  Battology  of  her  epithets  comprised  in  five  lines; 
the  other  containing  a splendid  description  of  her  birth. 
As  the  Hymns  of  Homer,  strange  to  say,  are  compara- 
tively little  known  or  read,  we  shall  transcribe  the  admi- 
rable passage  which  we  have  just  noticed. 

***  nMt  ly  titan  punira  ?.t'ot 

vikift*,*  n»xt‘  f%M*att 

• #i£*r  V 1%,  vitro*  ifitra* 
itotinirf.  i k Vfirftt  Ass’i  olyii^tt 
lrrvp«M»f  «f#pn»  itP  Hariri!  Jt.ssfwu, 
n‘t*at  pjir»  u«mi-  IXUi^ir  * OXupvit 

irv’  tu&ipxt  } "uP‘  yo*o 

r/iif)*Xw  burnt* i l-  «m  wtrtf, 

motion  t iffvpirt  Mtrnlfi »«»**,  f ak+tn 

IJaw.’m.-  rrint  aykaif  u>k 

iWW(  ixunla ( i tfimi  Mtilrn 

ilktr  it'  ifmtirat  iuttt  fiMtal  Xtt  ft vy »i 
ItoXXif  ’A Amm'  yiton  K parltra  2U&t. 

Call  jins*  From  Callimachus  in  his  Doric  Hymn  upon  the 
thus.  Ablution  of  the  Statue  of  the  Argive  Minerva,  we  loam 

far  more  of  that  Goddess  than  from  either  Hesiod  or  Ho- 
mer. It  seems  that  on  a stated  anniversary,  the  maidens 
of  Argos  were  wont  to  carry  their  sacred  Images,  together 
with  the  shield  of  their  great  national  Hero  Diomede, 
and  to  wash  them  in  the  Inachus.  The  Pagan  Idols 
„ were  necessarily  exposed  to  many  accidental  impurities : 
from  dust ; from  the  mutings  of  birds,  which  built  in  the 
Temples,  as  Aristophanes  whimsically  notices,  when  his 
Chorus  of  Bird#  advises  the  judges  to  protect  themselves 
by  lunettes,  n^vfoicavr,  probably  little  moon-shaped  cano- 
pies, lest,  like  the  Statues,  they  be  wa<ri  toi»  opvtei 
oar tXu’ftt vuit  whenever  they  put  on  white  cloaks ; 
(1117.)  from  humidity  of  the  air,  which  would  pecu- 
liarly afTect  them  if  metallic ; or  from  their  own  mois- 
ture, which  would  occasionally  exude  if  they  were  of 
wood,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  legends  of  portentous 
sweating,  so  often  recorded  as  the  forerunner  of  calamity. 
It  was  in  celebration  of  one  of  these  necessary  Wash- 
ings, AOYTPA,  that  the  Hymn  of  Callimachus  was 


written.  It  opens  nobly  with  a summons  to  the  Maidens  M1NKR- 
to  hasten,  for  that  the  Poet  already  hears  the  neighing  of  VA. 
the  sacred  steeds  which  draw  the  Car  of  the  Goddess.  Her 
arms  are  then  described  us  being  large,  pryaXa't  Travel* ; 
less  elegantly  indeed  than  she  is  represented  by  others ; 
among  whom  ciVijx®*  is  an  epithet  not  of  uncommon  oc- 
currence, which  may  be  applied  rather  to  beauty  than  to 
size.  Her  hands  also  are  commended  for  delicacy  (that 
certain  test  of  gentle  blood)  by  the  Epigrammatist  Itufi- 
mis,  who,  when  he  is  selecting  various  charms  from  differ- 
ent Goddesses  in  order  to  complete  the  idea!  perfection 
of  his  Melite,  names  the  eyes  of  Juno,  the  bosom  of  Venus, 
the  ancles  of  Thetis,  nod  the  hands  of  Minerva.  Caili*  Toilet  of 
machus  warns  the  Virgin  worshippers  not  to  bring  to  Minerva, 
the  Bath  of  Minerva  any  mixed  perfumes,  or  richly 
compounded  unguents  ; her  taste  is  too  pure  and  simple 
to  lie  gratified  by  pvp»,  a\a/Zirr(w*,  or  xplpnra  fuma. 

In  a fragment  of  the  Cretans  (a  lost  Droma  by  Sopho- 
cles) preserved  by  Athemeus,  (xv.  p.  687.)  occurs  a 
similar  statement,  T>j*  AOr/rav,  icai  viv  en  el 

<IptTiyi',  tXairy  XPU' ft* VTl1'  Kai  r(Vfiva£ap**r)r ; where  e\aioi> 

is  plainly  opposed  to  pvpa,  with  which  Venus  has  been 
said  just  before  to  be  delighted.  Free  from  all  the 
coquetry  of  her  sex,  Minerva  rejects  even  a mirror. 

Neither  she  uor  Juno,  continues  the  Hymnist,  before 
they  descended  on  Ida  to  submit  their  charms  to  the 
criticism  of  Paris,  gazed  at  themselves  in  the  reflecting 
orichalch,  or  even  in  the  bright  wave  of  Sirnois ; their 
Paphian  rival,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  discard  her 
mirror,  and  more  than  once  adjusted  by  it  the  same 
straying  ringlet,  roXXajri  rar  ovrav  Hit  pcriOtjae  xopov. 

But  there  could  lie  little  necessity  for  the  employment 
by  Minerva  of  any  costly  preparation  from  the  Per- 
fumer’s Laboratory ; Callimachus  assures  us  that  after 
she  has  run  more  than  thirty  miles,  ilt 
with  as  much  speed  as  Castor  and  Pollux  themselves, 
she  needs  only  a simple  Botanical  extract , the  produce 
of  her  own  garden, 

kjri  km&aro 
XllftaTU  rot  atoi  iayrra  Qvrakmf, 

to  rival  the  morning  bloom  of  the  Rose  or  the  Pome- 
granate. In  her  comb,  however,  she  is  fastidious ; this 
must  be  of  solid  gold,  Tra-txpv&cor.  The  Poet  then 
warns  the  Pelasgi  carefully  to  avert  their  eyes  during 
the  mystic  bathing  of  the  Goddess  ; he  who  either  pro- 
fanely, out  of  curiosity,  or  even  unwittingly  from  negli- 
gence, may  permit  his  eyes  to  transgress  the  reverence 
due  to  her  modesty,  has  already  taken  his  last  view  of 
his  native  Argos.  This  caution  is  impressed  more 
deeply  by  a digression  to  the  story  of  Minerva  and  the 
Theban  Chariclo,  Mother  of  Tiresias.  So  strong  was  story  of 
the  attachment  which  linked  the  Goddess  to  her  mortal  Tirew**. 
favourite  that  in  all  visitations  to  her  peculiar  haunts, 

Chariclo  received  a place  by  her  side ; no  dances,  no 
conversazioni  ( oapoi ) of  the  Nymphs  had  any  charm 
for  Minerva  in  the  absence  of  her  friend.  It  chanced, 
however,  one  noonday,  as  they  were  bathing  in  Hippn- 
crene,  that  the  young  Tircsias,  engaged  like  Actreon  in 
the  chase,  wandered  to  the  fountain  to  quench  his  thirst ; 
ovk  lOtAo’v  i'tiir  ri  n’}  Otfjcrr.  The  penult)'  of  bliud- 
ness  was  instantaneous,  oml  as  we  arc  almost  inclined  to 
thiuk,  his  eyes  fell  out  of  Iheir  sockets.  To  the  tears  ami 
somewhat  loud  remonstrances  of  Chariclo,  Miner,,  re- 
plied that  to  remit  the  punishment  was  beyond  her  power, 
for  that  it  w as  enjoined  by  the  necessary  laws  of  Fate  ; 
but  that  she  would  compensate  her  son's  calamity  so 
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MINER-  far  as  she  could,  by  gifting:  him  with  the  skill  of  a 
VA.  Diviner  during  life,  with  unusual  length  of  days,  and  alter 
v^-'  death  with  higher  honour  for  wisdom  among  the  Shades, 
than  any  oilier  mortal  should  ever  attain  : a distinction 
which,  it  will  be  recollected,  Homer  has  noticed  in  some 
lines  referred  to  by  Cicero,  {dr.  Die.  i.  40.) 

c»  % riAiiWn  «m*  ri*t  VUfttfiru* 

«!»  rtr*vft&f  t#1  3i,  rrnu  kifttvrrn. 

Od.  It. 4ft 4. 

A passage  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain,  and 
which  Broome,  who  translated  it  for  Pope,  clearly  un- 
derstood no  better  than  ourselves,  as  may  be  perceived 
by  a reference  to  his  text,  or  yet  more  to  lib  note.  We 
need  not  mention  that  the  received  belief  of  the  cause 
occasioning  the  blindness  of  Tiresias  widely  differs  from 
this  lege  ml  of  Callimachus ; but  he  is  not  without  sup- 
porters. Pherecydes,  a contemporary  of  Cronus,  and 
therefore  a far  more  ancient  writer  than  the  Poet  of 
Cyrene,  is  cited  by  Apollodorus,  (iii.  6.)  exactly  to  the 
same  purpose.  An  anonymous  Epigrammatist  also 
assures  Mars  that  he  may  securely  look  at  Venus  while 
bathing, 

Aif»u  if,  P*  i yi(  Akkra* 

Karri r>>  i. VtpHH,  M»  71  Tlfftrimf. 

Nonnius  Dionysiacus  writes  at  the  end  of  his  XXth 
Book, 

I* tyx* it,  TutuU,  i*nt*ra  AJktmr : 

and  Sophocles  is  said  by  Joh.  Malala,  in  hb  Chronogra- 
phia , to  have  attributed  the  Prophet’s  well-known  change 
of  sex  to  this  incident. 

Great  The  Hymn  concludes  with  a marked  testimony  to 

power  of  (he  great  power  of  Minerva,  After  her  promise  to 
Minerva.  Chariclo  she  nodded,  and  whenever  Minerva  nods,  her 
decree,  it  is  said,  is  firm ; to  her  alone  among  his 
daughters  has  Jove  given  a full  participation  of  all 
his  sovereignty,  rmrpw'iu  »■•»*«  0c‘/>e«riJ«i»,  for  *he  was 
motherless.  Whatever  Jupiter  fixes  by  a nod  is  irre- 
vocable, aud  so  it  is  with  Pallas  also.  Thus  in  the 
(Edipun  Tyrannus  Minerva  is  the  first  of  the  Deities 
invoked  by  the  Theban  Chorus,  (la!).)  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Horace  she  claims  proximo .«  honores  to  her 
Father.  {Od.  i.  12.)  Great  arc  the  mysteries  which 
the  Commentators  would  derive  from  these  expressions ; 
so  great  that  we  dare  not  involve  ourselves  in  them. 
Pindar.  Pindar  name#  Rhodes  as  the  birth-place  of  Minerva. 

The  Sun,  it  seems,  admonished  his  sons,  the  Hcliadce,  of 
the  approaching  marvel,  in  order  that,  if  we  may  use 
such  an  expression,  they  might  commemorate  it  by  anti- 
cipation ; and  lienee  the  Lindian  rites  were  more  ancient 
even  than  those  of  Athens.  The  King  of  Gods  and 
men  rained  golden  showers  upon  the  happy  Island, 
while  under  the  brazen  axe  of  Vulcan,  Minerva  spring- 
ing forth  from  his  head,  shouted  with  so  prolonged  a 
cry  that  both  Heaven  and  Earth  shuddered  at  hervoioe. 
(Otgmp.  vii.  63.) 

Ilcraioiux.  The  particulars  respecting  Minerva  which  we  gather 
from  Herodotus  an*,  that  in  the  Erechtheion  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  were  an  Olive  tree  and  a Well, 
into  which  sca-water  was  conveyed  by  Pipes,  for  such  is 
the  probable  meaning  of  the  single  word  used 

Olire  tree  by  the  Historian.  The  Olive  tree  was  raid  to  be  (Hero- 
in (He  dotus,  as  usual,  precisely  distinguishes  legendary  tradi- 
Etvch-  lion  from  Truth,  ra  Xwyo*  — «pu  *A0gralwv.  v.r.  \.)a  me- 

reuio.  tnorial  of  the  contest  of  the  Goddess  with  Neptune, 

and  it  wo#  burned  during  the  Persian  invasion.  The 


Athenians,  on  the  day  after  that  calamity,  were  ordered  MINER- 
by  Xerxes  to  perform  their  customary  sacrifices,  and  on  VA. 
entering  the  Temple  they  found  to  their  astonishment  that  v~m~' 
tbe  stump  of  Minerva’s  Olive  had  sent  out  a shoot  nearly 
a cubit  in  length;  otrrut  petr  pvuravra  t(J>fjaaay.  (vili.  55.) 

The  marvel  had  increased  in  the  days  of  Pausanios, 
who  writes  two  cubits,  (i.  27.)  Pliny  nutices  a tradition 
( traditur ) of  the  existence  of  the  same  eternal  Olive  in 
his  days,  (xvi.  441.)  and  Pausanias  states  that  it  grew 
in  a Temple  of  Minerva,  not  in  the  Erechtheion  ; (ut  m/p.) 
but  the  difficulty  is  easily  reconciled,  for  a Chapel  of 
Minerva  Polias  existed  in  the  Temple  called  Erechtheion ; 
and  a like  explanation  may  be  applied  to  the  assertion  of 
Apollodorus,  (vii.  13.)  thul  tbe  Tree  stood  in  the  Pan- 
d rose  ion.  (See  Athens,  p.  72.)  It  was  named  Mo/><«, 

’A<mJ  iXoia  and  flo'yev^ot. 

The  dedication  of  a Temple  to  Minerva  was,  it  seems, 
no  less  efficacious  in  antiquity  than  a similar  tribute 
to  a Romish  Saint  has  proved  to  he  in  later  times. 

Alyattes,  in  a wur  with  Tltrasybulu#  and  the  Milesians, 
burned  a Temple  consecrated  to  the  Goddess  at  As- 
sess ; and  afterwards  falling  grievously  sick,  he  built 
two  Temples  on  the  same  spot,  and  thereupon  recovered 
his  health,  (i.  22.)  The  Feast  of  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  Rgyptian 
who,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  wus  Isis,  (Plutarch,  de  Minerva. 
I*idc  tt  0*iride , 354.)  was  celebrated  at  Sais.  (ii.  59.) 

The  propyl**  of  her  Temple,  built  by  Amasis  in  that 
city,  are  described  as  most  magnificent;  surpassing  all 
similur  buildings  in  height,  vastness,  and  the  size  of 
the  stones  employed,  aud  distinguished  by  an  abundance 
of  Colossal  Statues  and  Androsphinges.  (175.)  Ama- 
eis  likew  ise  sent  to  Cyrene  a golden  Statue  and  a Picture 
of  Minerva,  and  to  her  Tctnplc  at  Liiulus  two  marble 
Statues  and  a linen  corslet  well  worthy  of  being  seen. 

(1S2.)  Zosintus  would  persuade  us  that  the  Lindian 
Idol  of  the  Goddess,  a wooden  effigy  which  was  in  after 
day*  transferred  to  Constantinople,  and  placed  before 
the  porch  of  the  Senate  House,  miraculously  escaped  a 
fire  which  consumed  every  ihiug  around  it  in  the  476tk 
year  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  that  it  was  recovered  unhurt 
from  the  ruins,  (v.  ad  Jin.)  Unhappily  for  his  credit, 
the  lying  Historian  is  contradicted  by  his  more  veracioue 
brother,  Zonaras,  who  specifically  mentions  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Image  in  that  very  same  Fire,  (xiv.)  When 
Herodotus  arrives  at  Libya,  he  tells  us  that  Minerva  in 
that  Country  is  believed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Neptune 
and  the  (Nymph  of)  the  LakcTrilonis  ; and  that  having 
had  some  quarrel  with  her  Father,  she  transferred  her- 
self to  Jupiter,  by  whom  she  was  adopted,  (iv.  160.) 

Her  difference  with  her  mother  arose  probably  from 
a circumstance  related  by  Apollodorus,  and  it  involves 
us  in  an  inextricable  confusion.  That  writer  says  that 
Minerva  waa  educated  by  Triton,  a male  personage  ; 
and  having  accidentally  killed  his  daughter  Pallas,  her 
companion  in  martial  exercises,  she  made  an  Image  in 
her  likeness  and  dressed  it  with  the  rgis,  as  some  con- 
solation for  her  grief.  The  passage  altogether  is  most 
perplexed,  (iii.  12.  3.)  The  Image  afterwards  falling  Tlie  Pali*, 
from  Heaven,  became  the  real,  old,  original  Palladium  <liuia. 
of  Troy  ; for  which  Ilus,  then  founding  Ilium,  was  in- 
structed to  build  a shrine.  {Id.  lb.)  It  was  preserved 
with  great  mystery,  and  kept  from  mortal  eyes  with  as 
much  jealousy  as  the  naked  limbs  of  the  Goddess  her- 
self; for  Plutarch  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Percy  Ilus, 
that  Hus  once,  during  a fire  in  the  Temple,  having 
snatched  up  the  consecrated  log  with  tlic  intention  of 
saving  it,  was  instantly  stricken  blind,  nor  did  he 
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M1NKR*  recover  his  sij»hl  till  after  full  atonement  had  been  made. 

VA.  {ParalMat  309.)  Upon  that  Statue,  as  every  Orator  at  a 
County  meeting  or  an  Election  dinner  thinks  and  asserts, 
depended  the  liberty  of  Troy;  we  should  rather  say  her 
sa  fely.  Its  subsequent  History  is  very  doubtful.  Homer 
gives  Diomede  and  Ulysses  the  credit  of  abstracting  it ; 
yet  this  could  not  be  so,  if  we  believe  a story  very  cur- 
rent, that  during  the  sack  of  Troy,  when  Ajax  ravished 
Cassandra  in  the  presence  of  the  Virgin  Goddess,  the 
Palladium  raised  her  eyes  to  the  roof  of  the  Temple. 
(Strabo,  vi.)  None  but  "the  veritable  Statue  could  have 
performed  so  great  a miracle,  consequently  that  which 
the  Greeks  carried  off*  must  have  been  a duplicate, added, 
like  the  false  Ancilia,  for  the  protection  of  that  which 
was  true.  The  Homans  confidently  asserted  their 
possession  of  the  Palladium,  which  they  said  /Eneas 
brought  with  him  to  Italy,  and  which  was  transferred 
either  from  Alba  Longa,  or  from  Lavinium  to  their 
Capital.  L.  M etch  as  saved  it  when  the  Temple  of  Vesta 
was  burning,  and,  like  Ilus,  he  paid  for  his  rash  piety 
with  the  loss  of  sight.  (Liv.  Epit.  xix.  Pliny,  vii.  43.) 
In  later  days  the  sanctity  of  that  penetrate  was  violated 
by  lleliogabalus  with  impunity.  (Lampridius,  vi.)  In 
their  claim  the  Homans,  however, found  numerous  rivals; 
among  them  was  the  city  of  Liris,  a Trojan  colony 
in  Lucania  ; Lavinia,  Luceria,  Daulis.  Sparta,  and 
Argos.  Ilium  herself,  loo,  is  in  the  number  ; her  inha- 
bitants declared  that  although  /Eneas  might  at  first 
have  removed  the  Image,  it  was  soon  restored  ; and 
Appiou  notices  that  during  the  wars  between  Sytla  and 
Marius,  when  Fimbria,  a Lieutenant  of  the  former, 
Racked  Ilium,  and  burned  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  the 
Palladium,  like  the  Lindian  statue  mentioned  above, 
was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  uninjured,  (dc  Hell.  Milhrid. 
i.  p.  346.  Ed.  Tollii  Amstcl.  1670.)  This  narrative 
is  supported  by  SL  Augustin,  who  refers  in  its  behalf  to 
a passage  of  Livy,  no  longer  existing  in  his  History  as 
we  now  possess  it,  but  which  St.  Augustin  probably 
had  seen  at  length,  and  to  which  we  have  a guide  in 
Ihe  Epitome  of  the  LXXI1I  Book.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  Priestesses  of  Minerva  wan 
exposed  to  a singular  inconvenience.  She  who  officiated 
among  the  Pcdasians,  a people  living  beyond  Huli- 
carnassus,  whenever  any  calamity  impended  over  her 
Countrymen  or  their  neighbours,  put  forth  a long  beard, 
and  this  prodigy  bail  occurred  three  times  when  Hero* 
dotus  wrote,  (i.  175.) 

Diodorus  The  Egyptians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  wnr- 

Sicuhis.  ship  the  Air  as  Minerva,  naming  her  a virgin  and  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  because  the  Air  is  not  liable  to 
corruption,  anti  occupies  the  highest  regions  of  the  Uni- 
verse; hence  also  arises  the  table  of  her  birth  from 
Jupiter’s  head.  She  is  called  from  the  three 

changes  of  temperature  in  Spring,  Summer,  and  Winter : 
rXoircdw,  not  from  the  blueness  of  her  eyes,  but  from 
the  azure  tint  of  the  sky.  (i.  12.)  In  Libya  she  is  be- 
lieved to  have  nursed  Bacchus,  the  son  of  Ammon,  when 
his  father  sought  to  conceal  him  from  the  jealousy  of 
Hhren,  soon  after  she  herself  had  sprung  from  the 
Earth  near  the  Lake  Triton ; to  have  devoted  herself  to 
pcr])Ctual  virginity ; and  to  have  been  the  inventress  of 
numerous  Arts.  One  of  her  greatest  deeds  was  the 
slaughter  of  the  monster  vEgis,  'Aiyi&a,  a fire-breathing 
product  of  Earth,  which  hud  burned  up  Phrygia  and 
the  mountain  region  of  Taurus  and  India;  then  (tending 
back  had  ravaged  Libanus,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt ; and 
traversing  Libya  westward,  had  falleu  at  last  upon  the 


Ceraunian  Mountains.  Minerva  seems  to  have  tri-  MINER- 
umphed  over  this  pestilent  fiend,  much  after  the  same  ^ ^ , 
manner  in  which  the  redoubtable  More  of  More  Hall  won 
Ait  victory  over  the  Dragon  of  Wantly,  to  piv  ovvwt, 
ra  c'  a\»nj  ral  and  she  made  a corslet  of  his  skin. 

Earth,  th'e  mother*  of  the  deceased  monster,  enraged  at 
his  destruction,  poured  the  Giants  from  her  bosom,  who 
waged  war  against  Heaven  till  they  were  quelled  by 
Jove,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Gods,  especially 
Bacchus  and  Miuervu.  (iii.  69.)  Respecting  the  .’Egis  TbiASgii. 
the  confusion  is  remarkable.  Diodorus  expressly  assigns 
that  name  to  the  monster  killed  by  Minerva,  although 
it  is  usually  given  to  the  shield,  sometimes  to  the 
breastplate  which  she  wore,  and  which  was  commonly 
supposed  to  bear  the  head  of  Medusa  slain  by  Perseus. 

Euripides,  in  his  Ion , (989.)  says,  that  Minerva  killed 
the  Gorgon,  and  made  a breastplate  of  her  skin,  which 
received  the  name  of  .Egis  during  the  Gigautomachia. 

Apollo  and  Jupiter  also  sometimes  bear  an  ..Egis,  and 
that  of  the  latter  was  made  of  the  skin  of  his  four-footed 
wetnurse,  Amaltliaa;  attd  the  obvious  derivation  from 
«<£  seems  indeed  to  afford  Jupiter  the  best  claim  to  the 
original  .Egis. 

Apollodorus  mingles  in  one  the  many  fables  re-  Apollo- 
spccling  Minerva's  birth  ; Jupiter  begat  her  upon  Metis,  dorus. 
and  then,  terrified  at  his  own  act,  swallowed  her  mother. 

In  process  of  time  his  head  was  split  either  by  Prome- 
theus or  by  Vulcan,  and  Minerva  leaped  forth  in  com- 
plete armour  on  the  banks  of  the  Triton,  (I.  3.  6.)  In  the 
Gigantomachia  she  threw  Sicily  at  Enceladus  as  he  ran 
away;  and  having  flayed  Pallas,  made  a cloak  for  her- 
self of  his  skin  during  the  rest  of  the  engagement ; ail 
adventure  which,  although  it  is  not  so  written  down, 
may  have  occasioned  her  name.  (i.  6.  2.)  She  accom- 
panied Perseus  in  his  expedition  against  the  G argons, 
and  received  from  him  Medusa’s  head,  which  she  placed 
in  the  middle  of  her  shield,  (ii.  4.  3.)  When  Hercules 
attacked  the  Stymphalides,  she  borrowed  either  custn- 
gnets  or  cymbals,  \a\Kta  uporaAa,  from  Vulcan,  and  lent 
them  to  the  Hero.  The  fierce  birds,  terrified  by  the 
sound,  took  to  the  wing,  and  when  they  were  thus 
flushed,  they  easily  fell  beneath  the  arrows  of  their  pur- 
suer. (ii.  5,  6.)  On  another  occasion  she  gave  Hercules 
a single  brazen  hair  of  Medusa,  which  he  employed  as 
we  have  already  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  Gonoo\ry, 
p.  674.  The  birth  of  Erichthonins  we  need  not  relate, 
although  it  is  (old  with  some  humour  by  Apollodorus : 

Vulcan,  visited  at  his  smithy  by  Minerva,  becoming 
enamoured  of  her  liecausc  Venus  had  deserted  him,  and 
chasing  his  new  mistress  as  well  as  he  can  with  his  hune 
leg,  jtoXAi/'  avnyk-j/,  ?}v  ^ap  \u\6 1,  offers  an  amusing 
picture,  with  which  Apollodorus  closes  his  notices  of  the 
Goddess  of  Wisdom. 

Puusania*  tells  us,  that  the  helmet  of  Minerva  in  a P*u**nU». 
Statue,  the  work  of  l’hidias,  in  the  citadel  of  Elis,  bore 
a Cock  ns  its  crest,  because  that  bird  was  the  readiest  of 
□II  others  to  combat ; (vi.  26.)  the  customary  Owl  of 
the  Goddess  therefore  would  have  little  chance  with  so 
martial  an  opponent.  Her  blue  eyes,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  arc  hereditary  from  Neptune,  from  whom 
and  Trilonis,  Pnusanias  asserts  her  descent,  (i.  14.)  It 
should  be  remembered  that  there  arc  no  lew  than  three 
Tritons,  in  Bocotia,  in  Thessaly,  and  in  Libya,  respec- 
tively, and  that  each  claims  the  honour  of  the  connection. 

Minerva,  no  less  than  Venus,  had  to  deplore  a wound 
received  during  the  Trojan  war.  While  the  Grecian 
fleet  was  detained  at  Aulis  by  contrary  winds,  some 
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MINER-  quarrel  arose  between  Agamemnon  and  a petty  chieftain 
VA.  Teuthis  ; on  account  of  which  the  latter  determined  to 
MIVtiK.  w'lbdraw  his  contingent.  When  the  Goddess,  having 
t ‘ assumed  the  shape  of  Mclas,  a son  of  Ops,  attempted  to 
detain  him,  he  angrily  struck  her  in  the  thigh  with  his 
spear,  and  returned  home : not  long  afterwards  she 
showed  him  the  wound,  and  from  that  moment  he  wasted 
away  under  a mortal  disease,  (viii.  28.)  Of  the  celebrated 
Statue  in  Statue  in  the  Parthenon,  Pausanius  speaks  at  length  ; 
the  Par*  it  was  of  chryselephantine  materials ; the  helmet  was 
t*‘*noa*  crested  with  a sphynx,  supported  on  each  side  by  grif- 
fins ; the  figure  was  in  a standing  posture,  und  clothed 
in  a tunic  falling  to  the  feet ; on  her  breast  was  an  ivory 
Medusa,  and  a Victory  four  cubits  in  height;  in  her 
hand  a spear,  beneath  which  lay  a dragon,  probably 
Erichthonius  ; at  her  feet  was  a shield,  which,  during 
the  calamities  in  Sicily  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
pecked  through  by  crows.  (Plutarch,  de  Pythiet  Oruculis, 
397.)  On  the  base  was  sculptured  the  birth  of  Pandora, 
(i.  24.)  Pausanins,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  countless 
other  notices  of  different  Temples  and  Statues  of  this 
Goddess. 

Cicero.  Cicero  has  furnished  a key  to  the  many  discordant 

legends  concerning  Minerva,  by  informing  us  that  there 
were  not  less  than  five  Divinities  so  named  : 1.  The 
mother  of  Apollo  by  Vulcau.  2.  The  daughter  of  the 
Nile,  worshipped  at  Sais.  3.  The  daughter  of  Jupiter 
by  equivocal  generation.  4.  The  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Coryphc,  one  of  the  Oceanides;  the  Arcadiaus  call 
her  Corn,  and  ascribe  to  her  the  invention  of  driving 
four-in-hand,  (quadriganan. ) 5.  The  daughter  of 

Pallas,  whom  she  killed  when  he  attempted  her  viola- 
tion: the  last  Minerva  is  represented  with  foot-wings, 
CIO  pinnarum  talaria  ajjigunt.  (De  Nat.  Deor . Hi.  23.) 


Lucian,  from  whom,  laughter-loving  as  he  is,  Vre  are  MINER, 
on  that  very  account  likely  to  derive  more  truth  than  VA. 
from  any  other  Pagan  writer  when  he  touches  on  Mytho-  .. 
logy,  docs  not  speak  much  of  Minerva.  He  has  indeed  . _ ( , 

one  very  humorous  Dialogue,  the  scene  of  which  is  placed 
at  the  moment  of  Jove’s  anomalous  accouchement. 

**  Here  I am.”  says  Vulcan,  “ ready  at  your  command! 
with  uu  axe  sharp  enough  to  split  a rock  at  one  blow.” 

" Split  my  skull,  then,  with  it  directly,”  replies  Jupiter, 
to  the  great  astonishment  and  consternation  of  the  lame' 

God.  After  a good  many  excuses  on  the  one  part  and 
threats  on  the  other,  the  operation  is  performed,  and 
Vulcan  is  no  longer  surprised  at  the  throes  and  agonies 
which  the  King  of  Gods  and  Men  had  been  enduring. 

“ What  is  this?  an  armed  damsel ! Well  indeed  may  you 
have  complained  of  a bud  headache ! well  may  you  have 
been  irritable,  while  nursing  under  your  brains  this  live 
woman  with  her  armour ! why,  you  have  carried  a camp 
instead  of  a cranium ! There  she  goes,  dancing  and 
pirouetting  in  her  coat  of  mail,  shaking  her  buckler,  and 
brandishing  her  spear,  like  a mad  woman.  And,  what  is 
better  than  all,  she  is  very  handsome,  and  already  in 
this  short  lime  quite  marriageable,  and  her  blue  eyes 
are  most  bewitching.  How  the  helmet  becomes  her ! 

You  must  pay  me  tor  my  pains ; and  as  I have  played 
the  midwife  so  skilfully,  I claim  your  daughter's  hand 
as  my  reward.”  Jupiter  tells  him  that  his  request  is 
impossible,  for  that  she  is  fated  to  be  an  old  maid  ; if, 
however,  he  can  manage  matters  otherwise,  “ I,”  odds 
the  Thunderer,  “make  no  objection.”  “ That’s  all  I ask 
for;  leave  the  rest  to  me  ; *o«  tjcy  /rvuap^raaut  aimjv,"  is 
the  declaration  with  which  the  ardent  Blacksmith  con- 
cludes his  conversation  with  Jove,  and  hobbles  off  to 
commence  his  wooing  with  Minerva. 


MINEVER,  Fr.  menu  v air;  the  fur  of  ermines 
mixed  or  spotted  with  the  fur  of  the  weesel,  called 
grit.  Cotgrave.  Fair  is  derived  by  Cesar  Scaligvr  from 
Lat.  varius. 

And  for  a tneniyver  mantel,  he  made  led  mat-motive 
Deo  arte  ex  d*J>  come. 

Pier*  Piouhman.  Faion,  p.399. 

A burnette  cotc  hong  thcr  with  all, 

Furred  with  no  mimeuert, 

But  with  a furnt  rough  of  heere. 

Chaucer.  The  Romant  of  the  Rote,  p.  173. 
Bit  wren  yean  pining  in  on  anchor*’*  cheyre, 

To  win  K>m«  notched  shreds  of  mintrere. 

Ha//.  Satire  2.  book  hr. 

MINGE,  "j  D.  mengen,  mengeten ; Ger.  men- 
Mi'nole,  r.  I gm  ; A.  S.  meengan , miscere,  to  mix. 
Mi'nqle,  n.  >Meynt,  mr.int , is  the  post  participle 
Mi'noleablb,  I meeng-ed,  mttngd,  iruatgi,  masnU 
Mi'noleu.  J mixed.  See  Many, 

To  mix,  to  put  together,  to  compose ; to  pour  toge- 
ther, to  confuse  : to  conjoin,  to  co-unite. 

In  yin  manor  Pican  with  Scotte*  myngm  here  blod. 

R.  Gkmcttter,  p.  42- 

And  be  yuolled  in  holy  water,  k rai  d Crist  emlum  mange. 

Id.  p.  239. 

Of  ft  lasK  Brctayn  Conan  pat  wu  bm  kyng, 

Among  hem  nolde  of  I Like  loud  babb  no  myngyng. 

Id.  p.  93. 


VOL.  XXV. 


With  ye  Scottis  gan  he  menge,  & stifly  stode  in  stoure. 

H.  Brume,  p.  293. 

Wboos  blood  Pilat  mengid  with  the  sacrifice*  of  hem. 

HieA/.  Luke  ch.  xiii. 

Whose  Uoude  Pylate  meng/ed  wyth  thryr  owne  sacrifice 

BA/e,  Amo  1351. 

And  I sigh  as  a glnsun  see  meynd  with  tier. 

Htc/tf.  Apoca/ipt,  ch.  XT. 

But  craftely  encourage  her  therto 
By  other  meant*,  as  by  commending 
And  not  too  moch,  but  dudy  menging 
Both  praise  and  Marne. 

The  Re  medic  of  Love.  Imputed  to  Ckauetr. 

Mittged  with  careful  joy  and  false  pleasauncr, 

Now  hole,  now  cold,  now  blith,  now  full  of  wo, 

Now  grene  as  lefe,  now  widred  ami  ago. 

Chanter.  The  Tct/amen/  of  Creteidt,  p.  296. 
For  euet  of  lnue  the  sickenewe 
Js  meiut  with  swede  aud  tuitenicssc. 

Id.  The  Roman/  of  the  Rote,  p.  133. 

Warm*  milko  she  put  also  tberto 
With  Itouy  meynl. 

Getter.  C<t»f.  Am.  book  V.  p,  153. 

The  busy  bee  her  hony  uow  she  mingt. 

Surrey.  Deicriptmt  of  Spring. 

Come  on,  let  vs  descends,  k mynge/i  thoyr  tonga  euen  there,  y* 
one  voderstaode  nut  what  another  saycth. 

litUr,  Anno  1551.  Genet  it,  ch.  xi. 
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KINGS. 

MINI- 

AK1>. 


Therefore  whosocuer  backbit  eth  his  neighbour,  be  either  eon* 
deinncth  the  lawv,  in  that  it  correct  eih  not  fyUhiiwj.s  or  bsckhiteth  it 
as  though  it  wef*  to  nucha  Wjmyfc  man  gird,  arid  walowy»hc,  the 
office  whereof  the  baekbytour  taketh  vjwn  him. 

UdmU.  James,  db.hr. 


Let  the  nutters  that  haue  in  times  past  bene  made  a mingle 
mangle,  be  called  agavne  to  the  true  sqnanr  of  God's  Wurth-. 

Stephan,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Of  True  Obedient  e,  fui.  39.  coL  1 . 

>U)  in  a mas*  lie  suddenly  np  start 

With  swtml  in  luuid,  and  with  the  okl  man  went 
Who  mjoim  him  brought  into  a secret  part ; 

Where  that  false  couple  were  full  closely  men/ 

In  wonton  lust  and  kud  enbraainent. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qaemr,  book  l.  can.  2. 

But  when  as  be  discovered  bad  her  face, 
lie  saw,  his  senses  stealing*  astonishment, 

A miracle  of  nature's  goodly  grace, 

In  Iser  faire  visage  ruide  of  ornament, 

But  bath'd  in  bloud  and  sweat  together  mmt. 

Id.  lb.  book  r.  cao.  5. 

Sorrow  is  heaped  in  thy  hollow  chest, 

Whence  forth  it  Wakes  in  sights  and  anguish  rifle. 

As  smoko  and  sulphur*  mingled  with  confused  strife. 

Id.  lb.  book  iii.  can.  2. 

And  the  minghng  of  whoso  bloods  together,  hath  beene  the  effu- 
sion of  great  part  of  the  nobis  Muud  of  the  rcalme. 

Stow.  Edvard  F.  Awn  1477. 


Sound  is  likewise  meliorated  by  the  mingling  of  open  air  with 
_ Banin.  Natural  History,  Cent,  lit.  ltd,  233. 

Such  brewers  awl  rnumien  of  this  wine. 

llama  r.  TV.  of  Beta,  (1587,)  p.  230. 

But,  oh,  imagine  Fate  t'lura  waited  long 
An  hour  like  this,  and  mi  ogled  in  the  throng, 

Rout'd  with  those  Furies  from  her  seat  below, 

T have  watch'd  her  only  time  ti>  give  the  blow. 

Otway.  Windsor  Cattle. 

When  we  take  wlrite,  and  mingling  it  with  red,  make  a third  dis- 
tinct colour : if  we  could  now  sejwrate  that  white  from  the  led,  and 
join  it  to  a blue,  do  we  think  that  this  conjunction  would  moke  the 
kind  of  colour  that  the  former  mixture  did  ? 

South.  Sermons,  rol.  vii.  p.  15. 


Ercn  Raimund  Lully  luroself  tenches,  tluit  merely  by  the  fire, 
quicksilver  muy,  in  convenient  vessels,  be  reduced  (at  least  in  great 
parti  into  a thin  liquor  like  water,  and  minglmblr  with  it. 

Bogle,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  522.  The  Sceptical  Chrmiti. 


MFNIARD,  ) Fr.  mi  guard,  mignon,  from  Dutch 

Mi'niarjjise,  l and  tier,  mbttun,  amare , one  loved 
Mi'mon,  adj.  (or  beloved  ; from  the  A.  S.  mow  an, 
M i'nion,  7t.  3 cdlr,  cupcrt,  (to  mean,)  to  will,  wish 

for,  or  desire.  , 

Mignon  is  applied  to  one  loved  or  t>eloved ; to  one 
loved  to  excess  or  excessively,  improperly  or  immorally  ; 
to  one  fondled  or  indulged, — a fondling  or  darling;  a 

favourite-  .... 

Minion , adj.  decorated  or  otherwise  treated  or  esteemed 
ns  a -minion ; having  the  manners  or  appearances  of  a 


minion. 

Miniardis* ; to  fondle,  or  wanton  with  ; to  treat  with 
wantonness  or  effeminacy. 

Minion  is  the  technical  name  for  a type  in  Printing, 
the  smallest  size  but  three  ; so  called,  perhaps,  like 


those  below  it.  Nonpareil,  Pearl,  and  Diamond,  from 
its  supposed  beauty. 


Some  enter  Ihorowe  their  curious  Binging  and  mtuyon  daunting, 
fewe  or  none  fur  vertne  & learning. 

Frith.  Warhts,  fob  105.  An  riWVjii  bet  went  Christ  and  the 
Pope. 


Lous  is  brought  lip  uith  those  soft  mugnutrd  handling*. 

Ben  Junto*.  The  Uml  u an  An*,  act  i.  sc.  2. 


Pick.  Lookc  your  addressed,  then,  be  faire  and  fit,  MINI* 

And  entertain*  her,  and  her  creatures,  too,  ARD. 

With  all  the  migautrdue,  and  quaint  caresses  — 

You  can  put  on  ‘hem.  MINI- 

Ben  Jntoa.  The  Staple  of  New**,  act  iii.  sc.  i.  KIN. 

Since  the**  kings  there  is  little  drfRieoce  in  the  context  of  speech,  V 1 r 'Smmm 
but  only  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  softness  of  fmmuuciatiim,  pro- 
ceeding from  Kuril  wanton  aunts  that  did  mmtardne , and  make  the 
language  more  dainty  and  feminine. 

Hum  ell.  Letter  19.  book  iv.  p.  473. 

Fast  by  her  side  did  sxtt  the  bold  Sonaloy, 

Fitt  mate  fur  such  u mincing  minem, 

W ho  in  her  looseness*  tooke  exceeding  ioy. 

Spemttr.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  ii.  can.  2. 

Whilst  they  see  all  about  them  light. 

Immortal!  miaw  in  their  Makers  sight. 

Stirling.  Doomet-dag.  The  twelfth  Howe. 

On  his  minion  harpe  full  well  plnye  he  can. 

Pieusounte  Pathume,  Sfc.  s.  d.  sig-  C.  iiij. 

Sooner  hard  steel  will  melt  with  southern  winds 
A seaman’s  whistle  calm  the  ocean, 

A tuwn  on  fire  be  extinct  with  tears, 

Than  woman,  vowed  to  blushlen  impudence, 

W ills  sweet  behaviour  and  soft  mw timing, 

Will  turn  from  that  where  apjwtete  is  fixed. 

Martian,  The  Malcontent,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Hitherto  will  our  sparkfull  youth  laugh  at  their  great  grand* 
fathers’  English,  who  had  more  care  to  do  wel  than  to  spook 
mimoadthe.  Camden.  Jiemaines,  foL  25.  Languages. 

The  favourite  Luincs  strengthnetli  himself  more  in  his  winnow 
ship.  Howell.  Letter  IB.  book  i.  arc.  1.  p.  40. 

The  ruling  corruption  of  his  mind,  the  particular  mimou  of  his 
afflictions  was  worldhness. 

South.  Sermon i,  voL  viii.  p.  167. 

The  first  peer  of  the  name,  the  first  purchaser  of  the  grants,  wan 
a Mr.  Russel,  a person  of  an  ancient  gentleman’s  family,  raised  by 
being  a minion  of  llegry  the  Eighth. 

Burke.  H'orkt,  vol.  viii.  p 38.  Letter  to  n Noble  Lord. 


MI'NIATE.'J  IL  miniarc,  minialura,  to  colour  or 

M I'm  A TORE,  (paint  with  vermilion;  Lat.  minium; 

Mi'kion,  (confined  to  small  paintings;  whence 

Mi'nious.  J miniature,  small;  a small  painting  or 
delineation  of  an  object,  smaller  than  the  object  itself: 
painting  letters  with  a red  colour.  See  Rurrick. 

Let  them  point  their  faces  with  nuaion  and  ccrusse,  they  are  but 
fewels  of  lust,  and  signs  of  a corrupt  soul. 

Barton.  Anatom g of  Melancholy,  foL  473. 

They  hold  the  sea  receivrth  a red  and  mnou  tincture  from 
springs,  wells,  and  currents,  tlud  full  into  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Arrears,  book  ti.  ch.  ix. 

Tragedy  is  the  miniature  of  human  life ; on  epkk  poem  is  the 
draught  at  length.  I try  den.  JJedicatum  to  the  u£neid. 

Here  shall  the  pencil  bid  it*  colour*  Bow, 

And  make  a miniature  creation  grow. 

Gay.  The  Fan,  book  i. 

Lf  the  names  of  other  saints  are  distinguished  with  miniature, 
tier's  [tho  blessed  Virgin’s]  ought  to  shine  in  gold. 

Hichee.  Sermon  2.  p.  72. 

The  initials  [of  the  (Testa  Hamntwrum“]  are  written  or  flourished  in 
red  and  blue,  and  all  the  capitals  in  the  body  of  the  hurt  are  unst- 
ated with  a pen. 

Ifartcn.  History  of  English  Poetry , vol  iii.  p.  5. 

We  may  reasonably  presume  it  [the  garden  of  Kden]  to  have  been 
the  earth  in  miniature,  and  to  hare  contained  »]<*cimrns  of  all 
natural  productions,  as  they  appeared,  without  blemish,  in  «u  un- 
fallen world. 

Home.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  27.  Discourse  2, 
MINIKIN,  A.8.  ffiiniomr,  (t  hard.)  A nonne,  a 
minchene,  nonna,  monacha  ; whereof,  says  Somner,  our 
modern  minne&en,  or  minnrkm  la***,  for  n demure,  neat, 
and  spruce  wench ; (in  this  Lye  and  Skinner  agree ;) 
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unless,  adds  Somner,  happily  it  come  from  the  Dutch 
mituieken , (from  the  Dutch  verb  minntn.)  See  Miaxioif. 
Sleepesi  or  wakes*  thou,  joUy  shepherd  ? 

Thy  sheep  be  in  the  corn  ; 

And  fur  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth, 

Thy  sheep  aboil  lake  no  harm. 

Shakepeare.  Lear , act  iii.  sc.  (?. 

Yovno  Lo.  Steward,  this  is  an  plain  a*  your  old  mmiktn  breeches. 
Reaamont  and  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  Lady,  act  i.  sc.  I. 

MINIM.  Fr.  minime;  Lat .minimum;  the  least. 
The  least  part  or  portion  ; any  very  small  thing. 
Applied  to  that  which  was  the  shortest  note  iu  an- 
cient music,  and  which  now  is  equal  to  two  crotchets. 
Pardo q thy  shepherd  modest  so  many  lays 
Aa  he  hath  sung  of  thee  in  all  his  tlayev, 

To  make  one  minims  of  thy  poorv  hoodmayd, 

And  underneath  thy  feet*  tu  place  hw  proyw. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Qaoene,  book  iv.  can.  10. 

Not  all 

Minim  i of  nature ; soma  of  wr|«at  kinde 
Wandroas  m lenglh  uud  corpulence  involv'd 
Their  snakie  fuuUls,  and  added  wings. 

Ah/hm.  Paradise  Loti,  book  vli.  L 482. 

M1N1MENT,  i.e.  Muniment,  q.  v. 

Upon  a day,  as  she  him  sate  beside, 

My  chance  lie  certain  mimmenl*  forth  drear ; 

Which  yet  with  him  a»  relicks  did  abide. 

Of  all  the  bounty  which  Bdpbebe  threw 
On  him. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  is.  can.  A 

MI'NISH,  r.  ^ Fr.  minuer;  Lat.  minuere ; to 
Mi'nirhino,  n.  >he,  or  cause  to  be  less,  (mitre*.) 
Mi'xisbmbnt.  j See  to  Dimiwibh. 

To  lessen,  to  decrease,  to  weaken,  to  impair. 

And  the  nombre  of  brie  Ire  which  they  were  wont  to  mnk*  in  tyme 
passed,  la  ye  vuto  their  charges  also,  awl  mynysthe  nathyng*  thvrof. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Rxodut,  ch.  V. 
These  thlges  wsr  iu  dwlo  not  well  done,  but  wer  displiMsaunt  to 
God,  A by  him  sepwtad  as  a ms  "Ament,  A • withdrawing  of  the 
honor  deww  to  himscll. 

Sir  Thamai  More,  Worket,  fol.  145.  A Dialogue  concerning 
Hmuiet. 


The  paw  yett  missed  not  his  minitht  might. 

But  hong  still  on  the  shield,  a*  it  at  first  was  pight. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  i.  can.  1 1. 
And  much  matter  there  was  in  that  proclamation,  deuised  to  the 
slanndiT  of  the  lord  chamberiaine,  as  that  he  was  an  mill  counseiler 
to  i be  king's  lather,  inticing  him  to  uuuty  Uuagcs  highly  redound- 
ing to  the  mouthing  of  hi*  honour. 

Stow.  Edward  F.  Anno  1476. 

MI'NISTER,  r. 

M I'xisTKit,  n. 

M lNlSTF.RY,  or 
Ministry, 

Ministe'rial, 

Ministerially, 

MiNtrtrant, 

Mivi«tra'tion, 

Mi'nistrkss. 

to  manage. 

^ei  ordeynd  a aiucnt,  to  minuire  in  pat  kirk* 

R.  Branne,  p.  80. 

git  )ci  said  him  tille,  his  minuter*  wasted  be  load. 

Id.  p.  312. 

For  who  is  gretter : be  that  sittith  at  tho  mete  or  he  that  myny 
ttrith  f wher  'not  he  that  sittith  at  the  mete  ? and  1 am  iu  die  mid- 
del  of  you  as  he  Hud  mynyttrith. 

Widif.  Luke,  ch.  xxii. 

For  whether  is  greater,  he  that  sytteth  at  mete : or  he  that 
■erueth  f Is  it  not  he  that  sytto  that  meat  ? And  I am  amunge  you, 
as  he  that  mynutreth,  Bible,  Anno  1551. 


Fr.  minisirer;  Lat.  and  It. 
ministrare;  Sp.  ministrar ; to 
act  as  the  less  (minor)  or  in- 
ferior agent,  in  obedience  or  sub- 
servience to  another.  See  Ai>- 

MINI8TER. 

To  serve  or  subserve ; to 
officiate,  to  contribute  services 
or  offices,  to  supply,  to  dispense, 


And  whanne  be  hsdilo  dassil  live  hook  ho  g*f  agen  to  the  MINIS- 
mynyttre,  and  sat  Wid\f.  Luke,  eh.  iv.  TER. 

And  he  duoed  the  boko,  and  gaue  it  agayne  lo  the  mmutcr,  and  ' — v 1 
sat  douse.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

For  if  the  mgnytfmcioun  of  dampnacitmn  was  iu  glurie,  mych 
more  the  mynytlene  of  rigblwysucsw  is  plenteous  in  glone. 

Widif.  2 Cnrynlh.  ch.  iii. 

Far  if  the  minutring  of  condempnacionn  be  glorious ; much  more 
doeth  y*  mmistracyo  of  rightwysnes  exced  in  glory. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

One  alone  is  father  of  thinges : one  alone  minitfrdh  all  thinges. 

Chaucer.  Boecuu,  book  iii.  p.  426. 

Tho  dcstinee,  mmiitre  general 

That  executeth  in  the  world  over  al 

The  purveiance,  that  Gud  hath  wen  beforn. 

id.  The  Kmghiet  Tale,  v.  1664. 

Verely  by  this  thing  mcaneth  he  none  other,  but  the  preaching  of 
the  very  hole  corps  and  burly  of  the  blessed  fayth  of  Christ,  A the 
ttu nut rmg  of  the  blessed  sacrumentoa  of  our  Sauyuur  Christ. 

Sir  Thom*  More.  Worker,  fob  310.  The  Supplication  of  Soule t. 

A man  can  but  ouely  minidralerioutlj  giue  any  tempondl  domi- 
nion or  gift  perpetual,  us  well  to  his  own  natural  sonne,  as  to  his 
sonne  by  imitation. 

The  Omctunon*  of  John  WichfiJTe.  Slate  Tria/t,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

Far  Ida  wife,  in  ayde  of  that  fierce  fight* 

Out  of  her  mountames  minitlred  supplies. 

Spenter.  Firgti.  Gnat. 

But  this  is  a sure  rule,  that  if  the  entry  upon  the  jiinittrr  be  great, 
when  the  cause  of  it  in  him  is  h trial,  or  if  the  entry  be  general!  in  a 
manner,  upon  all  the  minuter*  of  an  estate  ; then  the  entry  (though 
hidden)  is  troely  upon  the  state  itsdfc. 

Bacon,  Euay  9.  fol.  48.  Of  Euuie. 

Those  churches  that  are  zealous  far  souks  must  send  into  their 
minitleriet  men  so  innocent,  that  evil  persons  may  have  no  excuse  to 
be  any  louger  vicious. 

Taylor.  Sermonr,  part  fi.  fol.  203. 

Thou  whose  diviner  soul  hath  caus'd  thee  now 
To  put  thy  hand  unto  the  holy  plow, 

Making  lay-scorning*  of  the  ministry, 

Not  an  impediment,  but  victory ; 

What  bring* st  thou  home  with  thee. 

Donne.  To  Mr.  Tilman,  after  he  had  taken  Order*. 

The  fault  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  nintissnecs  of  the  officers  and 
minitlert,  to  whom  it  belonged ; fur  it  was  his  part  to  direct  »««t  order 
well,  but  tho  part  of  others  to  perform  the  mmuterial  offices. 

Baker.  Charlc*  L Anno  1628. 

I can  at  will,  doubt  not,  aa  soon  as  thou, 

Command  a table  in  thiv  witdernwa. 

And  call  swift  flights  of  angels  minirtremi 
Array'd  In  glory  on  rr.y  cup  to  attend. 

Milton.  Iv radue  Regained,  book  B.  1.  385. 

This  Bisi  at  length  was  so  visited  with  nckoflSM  that  he  was  not 
able  to  exerciso  the  miniitration. 

ffohnthed,  vol  L book  v.  ch.  rrzir.  fid.  629. 

Tire  Spring  was  iu  the  prime  ; the  neighbouring  grove 
Supply ’d  wilh  birds,  tho  choristers  of  love : 

Music  unbought,  that  mmiticr'd  delight 
To  morning  walks,  and  lull’d  his  cam  by  night. 

Dry  dm.  Theodore  and  Honona. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  chapter  we  have  Christ  consulting 
the  propagation  of  the  Guapel ; and  in  order  to  it  (being  tho  only 
way  that  be  knew  to  affect  it)  sending  forth  a mimttery,  and 
giving  them  a commission,  together  with  instructions  for  the  exe- 
cution. Smith.  Sermone,  vol.  i.  p,  89. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  ! bright  ethereal  powers, 

MiniotrmnC  round , their  radiant  files  unfold, 

Arm’d  in  eternal  adamant  and  gold. 

Broome.  Job,  ch.  zxxviii.  and  xxxix. 

Very  solid  and  very  brilliant  talents  distinguished  the  ministerial 
benches. 

Burke.  W ark*,  vol.  vL  p.  30.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whig*. 
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B'tide  the  califAt,  wait*  on  either  Kami 
A miffbtT  peer.  th©  nolilest  of  th©  land ; 

This  holds  the  aval  mmu/nmt  near  ih*  tliToitt, 

And  bends  hi*  cane*  to  cisril  rule  alone, 

Jerutale m Delivered,  book  xvii. 

— ....  Thu*  mu  beauty  &*nl  from  Heaven, 

The  lovely  mwwVrut*  of  truth  and  px>o<l 
In  this  dark  world ; for  truth  and  flood  arc  one, 

Akentide.  Pleaturn  of  Jhuyiltrttw,  hook  i.  L 373. 

MINNOW.  The  French  mtnuue,  Cot  grave  says,  is 
small  fish  of  divers  sorts ; or  the  small  fry  of  fish  cast 
into  a pond,  &c. 

It  is  more  properly  the  trivial  name  of  a small  Carp, 
the  Cyprinu * Phozinu * of  Lin  me  us. 

Th©  KniiMoir  hath,  when  he  is  in  perfect  season — and  not  sick, 
winch  is  only  presently  after  Hf«awn»n|* — * kind  of  dappled  or  waved 
colour,  like  to  a panther,  on  his  side*,  inclining  to  a yrcvnuh  and 
iky -colour.  /ratio* t.  Angler,  part  I.  ch.  xviii.  p.  309. 

Before  one  talmon.  you  shall  take  a number  of  m mnowet. 
Beaumont  and  Fielder.  The  Two  XMe  Kintmen,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

To  rnian:  the  mole,  or  with  ill-fashioned  hook 
To  draw  th*  incautious  rnmnow  from  the  brook, 

Are  life's  prime  pleasures  in  his  simple  view. 

C on- per.  Retirement. 

MINOA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Lcpidopterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  short,  triarticulate ; an- 
tenner,  simple  in  both  sexes,  slightly  pubescent  within  in 
the  male;  head  small;  thorax  slender;  all  the  wings 
of  one  colour,  both  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces, 
rounded,  especially  the  posterior  ones  ; caterpillar  naked, 
with  the  body  tapering  anteriorly,  and  generally  of  lively 
colours  ; head  small ; changes  in  a slight  web. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phal.  Euphorbiata , Fabvicius, 
liubner,  Crcom.  pi.  xv.  fig.  76.  Two  species,  both  found 
in  Britain. 

Ml'NOR,  mfj.N  Fr.  mineur ; It.  minore,  mino- 
Mi'nok,  n.  I rare;  Sp.  mcnor,  menorar  ; Lai. 
Mi'noratk,  Vmtmw,  (from  Gr.  hikuov,  Alt.  pro 
Minora 'tiom,  I picpbi,')  less.  For  minor,  in  Ixigick, 
Mino'rity.  J see  Major,  ante. 

Less  ; smaller,  inferior  ; one  less  than — below — who 
has  not  attained — a certain  age. 

To  minorate ; Let.  of  I>ower  Ages,  rninorare ; to 
minish  or  diminish  ; to  lessen.  See  Minish,  ante. 

Tyndall  wonM  fayno  wit  in  what  fipir©  it  is  mail©  : ha  shal  find 
it  in  th©  first  figure  aiwl  tho  third  mode,  sailing  that  y*  minor  car- 
ricth  his  proofo  w*  him. 

&r  Thomat  Afore.  I for  hot,  ful.  004.  The  Fin  I Part  of  the  Con- 
futation of  TyitdaU. 

But  the  first  Act  that  |ias«nl  in  King  Edward  the  Suet,  his  time, 
was  an  Ad  of  repeal©  of  that  former  Ad,  at  which  time  neuerthelesse 
the  King  was  minor.  Bacon.  King  Henry  PH.  foL  145.  > 

Which  it  [sense]  doth  not  only  by  tti*  advantageous  assistance  of 
& tube,  but  by  less  indunfrioa*  experiments,  showing  in  what  degrees 
distance  minorate*  th©  otijrct. 

Gt anvil.  The  Panity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  fttL  p.  72. 

We  now  ilo  hope  the  mercies  of  God  will  consider  our  degenerate 
integrities  unto  some  mimrahon  of  our  offences. 

Sir  7V/»naJ  Brown.  Pulgar  Errourt,  hook  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  6. 

The  generation  of  hodics  is  not  effected,  os  some  conceive,  of 
souls,  that  is,  by  irradiation,  or  answerable  unto  the  propagation  of 
light,  without  its  proper  diminution  ; but  therein  a transmission  is 
made  materially  from  some  pads,  and  ideally  from  every  one  : and 
the  propagation  of  one,  is  in  a strict  acceptum,  some  mmoratom  of 
another.  Id.  16.  book  iiL  ch.  ix.  p.  157. 

There  may,  I confess,  from  this  narrow  time  of  gestation  ensue  a 
minority,  or  small  new  in  the  exclusion. 

Id.  16.  book  iii.  ch.  vi. 


M I N 

When  stag  and  raven,  and  the  loagdiv'd  tree. 

Compar'd  with  man,  dy'tl  in  minority.  

Donne.  Anafjmy  of  the  World.  The  First  Anniversary . MINOR- 

Whst  mean  all  those  hard  restraints  and  shackles  put  upon  us  in  CA. 
our  minority.  South,  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  185.  v^/^' 

In  a democracy,  the  majurity  of  the  citizens  is  capable  of  exer- 
cising the  most  cruel  op[ire»sions  upon  the  mtnon/y,  whenever  strong 
divisions  prevail  in  that  kind  of  polity,  as  they  often  must. 

Burke.  H'vrh,  rolr,  p.  231.  Reflection*  on  the  Revolution  in 
Frtnee. 

MINORCA,  the  second  in  point  of  sire  and  import-  Situation, 
ance  of  the  Balearic  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
is  situated  about  ten  leagues  to  the  North-East  of  Ma- 
jorca, and  about  sixty  to  the  South  of  the  const  of 
Spain.  It  is  crossed  by  the  40°  of  North  latitude,  and 
not  far  from  ils  Western  boundary,  by  the  fourth  meri- 
dional line  of  East  longitude.  Its  form  is  oblong,  being 
concave  on  the  South  anti  convex  on  the  North ; it 
stands  amid  a number  of  rocks,  honks,  and  islands,  and 
its  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  creeks  and  bays.  Its 
extreme  length  is  18  leagues;  its  circumference  38; 
and  its  area  240  square  miles.  The  surface  is  rugged  Surface, 
and  uneven,  being  diversified  by  low  abrupt  hills  and 
long  deep  valleys.  Mount  Toro,  uear  the  centre  of  the  Mountain*. 
Island,  is  the  only  height  which  attains  a mountainous 
elevation,  and  its  form  is  that  of  a cone  cut  fiat  at  its 
summit.  Mount  Sta.  Agatha  rises  to  the  South-West 
of  Mercadal,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  partly  wooded. 

The  streams  are  few  in  number  and  small  in  size  ; and 
oil  the  whole  the  Island  is  not  copiously  supplied  with 
fresh  water,  except  what  is  drawn  from  deep  wells. 

A considerable  variety  of  shells  and  a large  quantity 
of  red  coral  are  found  in  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
larger  pieces  of  a white  variety  of  this  latter  substance 
are  occasionally  brought  up  by  the  fishermen  in  their 
nets.  Rock-crystals,  though  not  common,  sometimes 
occur.  Iron  and  lead  ores  are  met  with  in  several  places,  Mineral*, 
but  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  mined  with  advantage. 

Slote  of  a bluish  colour,  mingled  with  white  veins,  and 
easily  split  for  use,  is  found  in  sufficient  quantity  ; mar- 
bles of  different  colours  are  also  found,  but  they  are  not 
used.  Limestone  of  a grey  colour,  containing  petrified 
fish,  is  common.  Clay,  fitted  for  moking  tiles  and  a 
coarse  species  of  pottery,  is  plentiful  in  some  places. 

Guysch  and  perelle , two  gummy  substances,  are  met 
with,  and  the  latter,  which  is  white,  brilliant,  and  brittle, 
is  used  to  clarify  wine.  La  Cava  Pcrella,  not  far  from 
the  Western  end  of  the  Island,  is  an  interesting  natural 
grotto,  of  large  dimensions,  with  many  lateral  chambers 
supported  by  stalactite  columus. 

In  Summer,  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  throughout  the  climate, 
year,  even  in  Winter,  the  temperature  is  mild,  so  that  a 
fall  of  snow  is  a rare  occurrence.  In  Spring,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  dry.  pure,  and  salubrious  ; in  Autumn  there 
are  heavy  falls  of  rain ; and  the  dry  withering  wind 
which  blows  from  the  North  checks,  shrivels,  and  de- 
stroys the  vegetation  on  that  side  of  the  Island.  The  Produe- 
soil  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills  is  brown,  light,  and  fine,  boo*, 
and  though  thinly  spread  over  the  rocks,  is  rich  and  fer- 
tile. The  land  on  the  sea-coast  is  more  fertile  than  that 
of  the  inland  valleys,  which  is  argillaceous  and  thin,  till 
enriched  by  the  mountain  debris  washed  down  by  the 
autumnal  and  winter  floods.  Wheal,  barley,  and  maize 
are  the  crops  chiefly  cultivated,  and  harvest  commences 
in  the  second  week  of  June.  Vines,  olive  trees,  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  fig  trees,  and  kernelled  fruit  trees,  are 
objects  of  care  in  the  Island,  and  their  culture  might  lie 
greatly  extended.  Beans,  peas,  water-melons,  capers, 
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MINOR-  medicinal  plants,  and  all  aorls  of  vegetables  and  pot 
CA.  herbs  arc  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  Fish 
— w— - around  the  coast  is  plentiful  at  all  seasons,  and  of  good 
quality.  Bees  arc  numerous,  and  the  honey,  collected 
from  the  myrtles  which  grow  with  peculiar  luxuriance, 
the  orange  trees,  and  a vast  number  and  variety  of 
other  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  is  peculiarly  delicious 
and  highly  valued. 

Divisions.  The  Island  is  divided  into  four  districts,  called  Ter- 
Population,  minos,  and  its  population  amounts  to  35,000  indivi- 
duals, distributed  in  the  following  manner  : — 


Mahon 19,000 

A layer 5,000 

C'ivdadela 7,000 

Mercadal 4,000 


Commerce.  The  inhabitants  have  not  any  manufactures,  and  their 
export  trade  consists  in  dairy  produce  sent  to  Italy,  some 
wool,  salt,  wine,  honey,  wax,  olives,  and  fruits;  and 
their  imports  arc  corn,  brandy,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco, 
coffee,  spices,  linen,  fine  cloths,  boards,  pitch,  cordage, 
and  furniture.  By  industry  and  enterprise  their  articles 
of  export  might  be  greatly  increased  or  extended.  While 
the  Island  belonged  to  the  English,  it  was  enriched  by 
the  high  price  which  they  paid  for  provisions  of  all  kinds, 
but  the  abstemious  Spaniards  have  again  deprived  the 
islanders  of  that  advantage. 

Mahon.  Mahon,  or  Port  Mahon,  though  not  Lhe  Capital,  is  by 
fur  the  most  populous  town  in  the  Island.  It  stands  at 
lhe  Eastern  extremity,  on  a rocky  and  elevated  situation. 
It  contains  a good  Parish  Church  and  three  Convents. 
The  private  houses  are  in  general  built  with  taste  ; many 
of  them  have  terraces  in  the  ltuliun  style : aud  most  arc 
accommodated  with  cisterns.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
rough,  uneven,  and  paved  with  flints.  The  town  was 
once  surrounded  with  walls,  of  which  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  one  of  the  gates.  The  Place  of  Arms  is  a 
large  square  with  a Barrack  on  one  side,  fitted  up  to 
accommodate  1200  soldiers.  The  Alameda  is  a public 
walk.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, having  safe  and  convenient  moorings  for  a large 
fleet.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  and  rendered  difficult 
by  shoals,  hut  within,  the  ships  are  sheltered  from  all 
winds.  It  is  nearly  a league  and  a half  in  extent,  and 
contains  three  Islands,  King's  Isle,  the  Isle  of  Quaran- 
tine, and  the  Isle  of  Lazaret.  The  famous  Fort  of  St. 
Philip  is  now  in  ruins,  the  whole  haring  been  blown  up 
by  the  Spanish  in  1805.  The  Termino,  or  district  of 
which  Mahon  is  the  head,  comprehends  the  City,  the 
Borough  of  San  Carlos,  San  Luis,  Biniatap,  and  about 
140  farms  or  manors,  with  a population  of  19,000. 

Cmhulel*.  CirdadeUt , or  Jamna,  the  Capital  of  the  Island,  is 
situated  at  its  Western  extremity,  eleven  leagues  from 
Mahon,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  highest  Civil  func- 
tionary. It  is  built  near  the  coust,  and  has  a small 
port,  formed  by  a canal  bounded  by  rocks.  The  town 
is  partly  surrounded  with  walls  constructed  by  the 
Moors,  and  partly  with  more  recently  built  bastions  and 
curtains.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  paved  with  large 
unhewn  stones  ; and  the  City  contains  a Cathedral,  two 
Churches,  three  Convents,  a Hospital,  and  700  houses, 
some  of  which  are  very  pretty. 

Alayor.  The  Borough  of  Alayor , the  chief  town  of  the  Termi- 
no of  the  same  name,  is  about  four  leagues  and  a half 
from  Mahon,  on  the  left  of  the  high  road  between  the 
two  principal  towns.  The  streets  arc  narrow,  crooked. 


ami  uneven ; but  the  houses  are  well  built.  The  Parish  MINOR* 
Church  is  ancient  and  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  CA 
Monastery  of«  the  Cordeliers  contains  a handsome  juJjIr. 
Church  ; ami  there  are  besides  in  the  town  a Hospital  sTKR. 
and  a Barrack.  The  Termino  contains  112  farms  or 
manor? ; and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  adorned 
with  woods  and  plantations.  In  this  district  are  some 
Druidical  stones,  called  Altars  of  the  Gentiles. 

Mercadal  is  near  the  middle  of  the  Island,  on  the  Merc&daL 
great  road,  a league  from  Alayer,  and  not  far  from  the 
mountains  Toro  and  Sta.  Agatha.  It  has  narrow,  wind- 
ing, ill-paved  streets,  with  an  old  Parish  Church.  The 
climate  is  unhealthy,  causing  obstinate  fevers,  tertians, 
and  other  diseases.  The  district  belonging  to  the  town 
is  about  five  leagues  and  a half  in  length,  and  four  and 
a half  in  breadth,  and  with  it  is  joined  the  territory  of 
Ferarias,  five  leagues  in  length  and  two  in  breadth. 

This  part  of  the  Island  is  inhabited  by  shepherds,  who, 
as  the  Country  abounds  in  game,  occupy  themselves 
much  in  hunting. 

The  History  of  Minorca  is  the  same  as  that  of  Majorca 
and  the  other  Balearic  Islands.  In  the  1st  Punic  War, 
it  was  allied  with  Carthage  and  overrun  by  the  Romans. 

In  a.d.  426  it  was  occupied  by  the  Vandals,  who  in  turn 
were  expelled  in  728  by  the  Moors,  who,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a short  interval  during  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne, maintained  themselves  till  1229.  The  Island 
was  subject  to  Spain  till  the  War  of  the  Succession,  when 
in  1708  it  was  captured  by  England,  who  received  con- 
firmation in  it  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  retained  it 
till  1758  ; when,  by  live  unfortunate  occurrences  which  led 
to  the  execution  of  Admiral  Byng,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French.  At  the  Peace  of  1763,  it  was  restored  to  Eng- 
land ; captured  by  Spain,  in  1782  ; again  by  England, 
in  1798;  aud  finally  ussigned  to  Spain  at  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  in  1802. 

C leghorn.  O/t  the  Climate  and  Disease*  of  Minorca , 

1751  ; Several  curious  Pamphlets  descriptive  of  the 
Harbours,  Political  importance,  &c.  of  the  Island,  were 
published  in  the  years  1756  und  1757  ; Philosophical 
Transactions , voi.  xiv.  1776  ; Laliordc,  A Pine  of  Spain, 

4'c.  London,  1809 ; Major  Francis  Maule,  A brief 
Description  of  Minorca,  tife.  London,  1816. 

MINOTAUR,  Fr.  minolaurc ; It.  and  Sp.  mino- 
tauro  ; Lut.  minotaumn , tj.  d.  Minois  taurus,  the  Bull 
of  Minos. 

And  by  his  banner  borne  in  his  penon 

Of  gold  fid  riche,  in  which  ther  was  ybeto 

The  minoltivre  which  that  he  dew  in  Crete. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmghtet  Tale,  ▼.  981. 

Here  I,  enclos’d  from  all  the  world  asunder, 

The  tmnuiaur  of  shame,  kept  for  disgrace ; 

The  monster  of  fortune,  ami  the  world's  wonder, 
lard  cluist'red  in  so  desolate  a case. 

Dante/.  The  C«mp/aint  of  Ratamoml. 

MINSTER,  7t.  A.  S.  mynslcr , mynttre;  Ft.  mon- 
sleir , from  monarterium,  a monastery',  q.  V. 

To  riche  dragonc*  of  snide  he  lette  moke  anon, 

And  at  j»c  mynttre  of  Wyuchestre  he  ofibrede  yat  on. 

R.  Glottcrtter,  p.  1 54. 

fc«tc  of  golc  to  hold,  with  grete  solempnite, 

At  Safni  Pelir  mynstere.  R.  Brttnne,  p.  65. 

There  wer  sty  11  lytell  fortresses  kept  in  churches  and  my  utter*,  the 
whiche  dyde  hurt  in  the  counter,  but  they  hod  no  greet  jwyssaunce. 

Lord  Berner a.  Fromart,  Crongele,  v«L  L ch.  339-  p-  532. 
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M!N-  MFNSTR'EL,"^  Pr.  meneatral,  meneatrier,  mene- 
STKKL.  Mi'nhtrklsy.  ) atrandier  ; $p.  mcncatril,  m mistral ; 
“V^''  Low  Liit  mnustrall «#,  miniatreltna.  The  various  ways 
in  which  this  word  was  written  have  perplexed  the  Ety- 
mology. It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  no  more 
than  a consequential  usage  of  the  Fr.  miniatre ; Lat 
mmnlri,  (in  the  diminutive  form  of  mcnntral.  mini*- 
trrlli ,)  and  applied  to  a class  of  persons,  who  were  to 
administer  their  skill  in  Poetry  and  Bffusic  ibr  the 
amusement  of  their  Patrons.  They  are  in  Low  Lat. 
sometimes  called  plainly  ministri ; by  Chancer,  in  his 
Dream,  ministers ; and  in  the  Old  paper  Roll  printed 
by  Leland,  we  find  “ minister*”  who  were  appointed  **  to 
*yng."  See  Dn  Cange,  Glim. 

Menettral  he  was  gride  ynnw,  & tarpon?  in  eche  pojnte. 

To  AJrtlxtau  paujlon  myd  n liaq*  he  wvwle, 

And  uo  wel  wvhouto  h»n*«e.  bat  me  after  htm  wnde. 

1 R.  Gunouttr,  p.  272. 

And  umnw  ORSfrea  to  make  as  myntlrrd*  conne)r. 

Pirn  P/ouhman.  t irion,  p.  1 
Alle  rikenessos  and  mnra.  fbr  solas  be  it  take}*, 

And  jIU*  manere  mUchtfs  as  »ua«/m«r  of  havene, 

Oi  deb  ne  uf  derbe.  drad  was  he  never  a. 

Id.  lb.  p.  280. 

Jlircut  cam  into  the  hmi*  of  the  prince  and  iaigh  the  mamfrel* 
and  the  p«iple  makyngc  noyse.  Wktif.  3/a/thew,  ch.  ix. 

Jcvus  came  into  the  reuekes  house,  and  saw  the  mmstrei*  and  the 
people  lagynge.  Bible,  Amo  1551. 

"While  that  this  king  sit  thin  in  Ms  nohVey, 

Ilcrking  his  mi mtimiln  hire  thingi*  pley 
Befam  him  at  hn  lioid  drliciomdv. 

Chaucer.  The  Sqweret  Tale,  v.  10392. 
With  ladies,  knights,  and  squien, 

And  a great  hoat  of  minuter*, 

With  instruments  and  suuaes  diuene. 

Id.  Drtame , V.  2130. 

The  troro pours  with  the  Soodu  mimtralcic. 

Id.  The  Kmigkta  Tale,  T.  2073. 
For  sorwe  of  which  he  brake  h»  mxnatralcie, 

Both  harpe  and  lute,  giterne,  and  anutrie. 

Id.  The  Mancifdet  Tale,  T.  17214, 
Thus  wil  1 bring?  the  melody  of  thy  tongM,  and  the  voice  of  thy 
mgnitrefsy  to  an  wde,  so  that  they  shall  no  more  be  herd®. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Eitchirf,  ch.  xxvi. 
Uarki! ! how  the  miiwtrill  gin  to  shrill  aloud 
Their  merry  n:  uncle  that  resounds  from  far, 

The  pipe,  the  labor,  and  the  trembling  croud. 

That  well  agree  wilhouten  breach  or  iar. 

Synter.  F.pithalamion. 

Pin.  By  Pan,  and  bv  the  strife 

He  had  with  Ptuebus  for  the  mastery. 

When  golden  Midas  judg'd  their  mutstrelcy, 

1 will  not 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Faithful  Shepherdru,  act  IV.  BC.  1. 

Mean  time  the  wumlrtU  play'd  on  either  side. 

Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  Uie  mastery  vy'd. 

The  sweet  contention  l**t«*l  for  hour, 

And  reach'd  my  secret  arbour  from  the  bower. 

Dryden.  The  FI  over  end  the  Leaf. 

The  rolls  of  fame,  1 will  not  now  explore  j 
Nor  need  1 here  demerit**,  in  learned  lay, 
llow  forth  tli*  minttrel  lur'd  in  days  of  yore, 

Right  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array, 

Eli  waving  locks  and  brant  all  hoary  grey. 

Beattie.  The  Mi  mi  ret,  book  i. 
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The  name  Minstrel  is  peculiarly  Norman,  but  the  MIN- 
profes.sion  appears  to  belong  to  all  balfcitiSied  states  of  8TRKL, 
society  ; thus  we  rear!  of'AoiM and*Pay^7oi  in  Greece,  v— 
of  Cilharttdi  among  the  Romans,  of  Scalds  belonging  0ri£ift 
to  the  Northern  Tribes,  (who  doubtless  were  the  legiti-  n*BU‘ 
mate  predecessors  of  Minstrel*,)  of  Baads  in  Wales, 
and  of  Harpers  and  Gleewen  among  the  Saxons;  all 
these  were  different  species  of  one  genus  uniting  in 
a single  individual,  for  the  most  part,  the  occupations  of 
Poet,  Musician,  and  Actor,  and  probably  in  many  cases, 
several  others  not  quite  so  reputable.  Hence  Minstrels, 
besides  their  general  name,  were  known  by  various  title* 
implying  some  particular  branch  of  their  craft,  as  rim  ours, 
chnnterres,  contours,  jongleurs,  jestours,  lecours,  trouba- 
dours, and  trouvers  ; in  Latin,  jocuLUores,  actant,  mimi , 
or,  not  quite  so  courteously,  according  to  John  of  Salis- 
bury, M Hi  vcl  aaliarr*. , balatronea,  ttmiliani,  gladiatorra, 
palrrstritee,  gignadii.  prttsiigiaiores,  male/ici  tpioque 
multi  et  tota  joculatorum  arena.  (De  Nueis  Curialium, 
i.  8.) 

The  title  Minstrel  itself,  although  not  introduced  into 
England  till  the  Norman  Conquest,  had  long  been  fit- 
miliar  to  French  cars.  So  early  as  the  Vllth  century, 
the  lender  of  the  hand  to  Pepin,  father  of  Charlemagne, 

Trns  termed  Mcnrstral.  (Burney,  Hist,  of  Music , ii.  268.) 

That  the  Minstrels,  however,  did  far  more  honourable 
service  than  merely  giving  assistance  at  the  revelry  of 
the  Great,  is  plain  from  the  accounts  w hich  have  reached 
us  of  the  first  Norman  professor  of  the  gai  science  who 
ever  set  foot  on  British  ground.  Tailleler  was  a brave  Tellkfef  at 
warrior  as  well  as  an  expert  songster;  and  having  the  Battle  °f 
obtained  permission  from  Duke  William  to  make  the  1 48  ,nB»* 
first  onset  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  host  at  the  Battle  of 
Hastings,  he  chanted  the  animating  strain  of  Roland, 

[ cantilenti  Rolan di  inchoatu,  gay*  William  of  Malmes- 
bury, (lib.  iii.  p.  57.)]  and  after  the  song  had  been  taken 
up  by  his  Countrymen,  he  rushed  upon  the  enemy’s  line, 
and  fell  combating  valiantly.  The  scene  is  vividly 
described  in  an  extract  from  an  old  MS.  French  Ro- 
mance, De  Vacca,  first  cited  by  Du  Cange,  and  copied 
from  him  by  almost  every  successive  writer  on  the  beaten 
subject  of  Minstrelsy. 

Taittrfer  qt  msmt  him  chant  out, 

Smr  un  ehevat  qi  tost  a/out, 

Derant  te  due  alout  ehantnnt 
Dr  Karlrumtgnr  et  de  Houllant, 

Et  A (Miner  et  de*  vaual* 

Qt  moururmt  en  Rencevnt*. 

Thus  translated  by  Ritson,  whose  French  citation  also 
we  have  taken  in  preference  to  that  of  others. 

Telfair  who  win  could  ring  a strata 
Upon  a horse  that  went  amain, 

Before  the  I>ike  rode  singing  loud 
Of  Charlemagne  and  Rowland  good, 

Of  Oliver  and  those  vassals 
Who  lost  Uteri  lives  nt  Roncrvalx. 

We  have  here  adopted  the  common  belief  that  Taillc- 
fer  was  a professed  Minstrel,  notwithstanding  that  we 
have  some  misgiving  ns  to  his  claim.  It  may  indeed 
appear  supported  by  some  feats  of  manual  dexterity 
which  he  practised  in  sight  of  the  two  armies.  Casting 
up  hi*  spear  three  times,  he  caught  it  as  often  by  the 
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MIN'  iron  head,  and  Ihen  hurled  it  among  the  English,  one 
STREL.  of  whom  he  wounded.  The  same  sleight  of  hand  was 
practised  with  his  sword  also,  so  that — 

• t*  v*  dil  <tl  a/trr  ki  n vtrt, 

Ke  cm  elicit  emcAam/rmenl. 

When  they  *aw  that  sight,  each  one 
Said  it  warn  by  magic  duiw. 

Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a good  Knight 
should  not  have  been  able  to  sing  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  Paladins  equally  well  with  a good  Minstrel.  The 
War  whoop  of  utter  Barbarians  passes  iuto  the  War  song 
of  a People  more  advanced  in  Civilization  ; and  we 
know  that  the  lay  of  Roland  chanted  by  Tuillufer, 
was  employed  by  the  common  soldiers  in  the  French 
armies  so  late  as  the  XIVth  century.  When  King 
John,  at  the  Battle  of  Poitiers,  reproached  one  of  his 
men  for  singing  it  at  a time  at  which  no  Rolands 
were  left,  he  was  answered  with  much  readiness,  that 
there  would  be  Rolands  enough  if  they  could  find  a 
Charlemagne  to  head  them  • Burney  has  printed  the 
Chanson  de  Roland,  as  digested  by  the  Marquis  dc 
Paul  my,  from  fragments  which  he  found  in  the  old  Ro- 
mances. Appended  to  it  is  a spirited  English  transla- 
tion, and  also  the  tune,  but  H is  not  slated  from  wliat 
source  the  latter  is  derived,  (ii.  276.) 

Of  the  gipsy  attainments  (if  we  may  bo  speak)  of 
Minstrels  in  the  XI  1th  and  XJIlth  centuries,  Burney 
1 has  given  an  amusing  specimen  from  a Romance  of  that 

period,  Lcs  deux  Mcncstriers;  a copy  of  which  exists  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  (MS.  Digbv,  86.)  The  dis- 
putants meet  at  a Baron's  Castle,  and  each  vaunts  his 
own  superiority.  Besides  the  knowledge  of  countless 
stories  and  lays,  one  of  them  boasts  that  he  is  skilled  in 
circling  an  egg,  bleeding  cats,  blowing  beef,  and  cover- 
ing houses  with  omelets  ; the  first  and  last  of  which 
acquirements  were  probably  tricks  of  legerdemain.  He 
adds  also,  that  he  can  make  goats'  caps,  cows’  bridles, 
dogs'  gloves,  hares’  armour,  joint-stool  cases,  and  scab- 
hards  tor  hedging-bills  ; moreover,  that  he  is  an  excel- 
lent musician.  The  reader  will  be  reminded  by  his 
latter  accomplishments  of  the  many  uses  to  which  the 
excellent  Will  Wimble,  of  later  times,  is  made  by  Addi- 
son to  direct  his  intellect.  But  the  second  Minstrel  was 
not  a whit  behind  his  competitor  ; he  played  more  instru- 
ments than  we  care  to  enumerate,  or  than  even  Burney 
could  explain.  Tales,  Fables,  Satires,  Pastorals,  Songs, 
and  Ditties  without  number,  waited  npon  his  ready  me- 
mory ; and  he  possessed  the  eminently  recommendatory 
art  of  conveying  lovers*  tokens,  and  mediating  iu  in- 
trigues. Lastly,  as  a Juggler. 

jam rr 

Bit*  tat  jotr  dr  I'tscambml, 
r**a*rM 

El  /mire  t*mir  rectorial 
wrlW 

V*f  et  tailUmt  drums  la  toide. 

El  ti  Mi  mow/  gem  dc  table, 

XaSrrtM  dr  magic 
El  f entreyid  ri  J'  arlumairc  , 

Biot  mi  irn  erndtantcmenl  fair*  - 
h&loas 

Or  mi  jorr  da  Utasteemr, 

Kl  si  mi  jforr  dm  ml  cam*, 

& de  la  cords  el  de  la  ftmde. 

Thus  rendered  in  Burney— 


Song  of 
Roland. 


Attain- 
ment a of 


• Hitaon  give*  u different  vernon  of  thin  anecdote  from  Hector 
Boethius.  {Seat.  that,  lib.  w.  p.  33».)  lAu  om  Jbmnct  and  Mm. 

tlrthy,  xaxrii. 


TREL 

Joint-stoni  feats  to  ahow  I'm  able  : 

I can  make  the  beetle  run 
All  alive  npon  the  table. 

When  1 ahow  delightful  fun. 

At  my  al&igbt  of  hand  you'll  laugh, 

At  my  magic  \uu  a ill  slate  ; 

I can  play  at  quarter-staff, 

I can  linivet  m**pcnd  hi  air, 

I enchuituuruts  strange  devise, 

And  with  cold  aiul  sling  surprise. 

Licentious  for  the  most  port  as  were  the  habits  of  Henry  I. 
these  caterers  of  pleasure  to  care  in  which  obscenity  was 
wit,  and  toeyos  which  gloated  on  ludicrous  gesticulation, 
one  of  our  earliest  Religious  establishments  after  the 
Conquest,  arose  from  the  bounty  of  a person  who  is  rea- 
sonably supposed  to  haw  been  a Minstrel.  Royer,  or  R(,ytr 
Ruber  os,  is  styled  Mimu s Regis  Henrici  I.,  (Lelond,  founded  St. 
Collect,  i.  1 12.)  and  by  him  was  founded  the  Priory  and  Bwrtholo- 
Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield,  in  1102, 
which  himself  was  the  first  Prior ; thus  affording  a proof 
not  only  that  lie  could  retain  feelings  of  piety  while 
practising  an  Art  which  has  been  soundly  vituperated, 
but  also  that  its  pursuit  was  a source  of  wealth. 

One  Norman  Minstrel,  indeed,  in  the  same  reign  in 
which  Royer  flourished,  encountered  a savage  revenge  t!nje| 
from  the  King  whom  he  had  satirized.  The  unhappy  punishment 
Luke  de  Barra  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  off  ended  of  Lake  de 
Monarch.  “ This  man,**  said  Henry,  “ being  a ffU  a B**ra. 

Poet , and  a Minstrel,  composed  many  indecent  songs 
against  me,  and  sung  them  openly  to  the  great  enter- 
tainment of  ray  enemies ; aud  since  it  has  pleased  God 
to  deliver  him  into  my  hands,  I will  punish  hint  to  deter 
others  from  the  like  petulance.”  He  then  ordered  the 
prisoner’s  eyes  to  be  plucked  out ; and  the  miserable 
victim  for  the  freedom  of  song  died  a few  days  afterwards, 
in  consequence  of  the  wounds  which  he  received  in 
struggling  with  his  executioners.  (Strutt,  Sports  and 
Pastimes,  iii.  p.  170,  from  Ordericua  Viiolis,  Hist.  Keel. 
p.  8B0.) 

For  their  general  evil  fame  we  need  not  turn  further  Evil  ref  ute 
than  to  the  chapter  by  John  of  Salisbury,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  or  the  Virion  of  Piers  Plouhmatu  sn  9' 

The  Satirist  in  that  remarkable  Poem  speaks  of  them 
contemptuously  as  “ japers  and  juglers  and  j anglers  of 
gests,”  who  haunt  all  houses,  are  teachers  of  idleness 
and  the  “ Devil's  discours. * u He,”  says  the  angry  Poet. 

M is  worse  than  Judas  that  givetha  Japer  silver,”  and 
“ qtti  hislrionibus  dat  damonibus  sacrificed  a sentiment 
in  which  tlie  somewhat  ascetic  writer  has  been  anticipated 
by  some  of  the  Fathers,  and  followed,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  by  Stubbes. 

We  do  not  willingly  abandon  the  romantic  story  of  Btoad*L 
the  discovery  of  Cosur  de  Lion,  during  his  Austrian  im- 
prisonment, by  his  favourite  Minstrel,  Blonde!  or  Blon- 
deaux*  The  adventure  has  been  too  often  told  to  need 
repetition  here,  and  we  believe  Claude  Fauchet  is  the 
main  authority  on  which  it  depends,  when  he  says,  J'ay 
une  bonne  Chronique  Franpoise  qui  dit , &c.  ( Recital  de 
tOrigine  dc  Longue  d Poesic  Franpoise , lib.  it  c.  7.) 

The  song  itself  in  the  Provencal  Language,  of  which 
Richard  is  said  to  have  taken  up  the  latter  part,  is 
printed  by  Burney  (ii.  286.)  from  La  Tour  Tenebreuse, 
an  old  French  Romance  published  at  Paris  iu  170a, 
and  professing  to  be  tira  dun  ancienne  Chronique  com- 
poser par  Richard,  sumomme  Cornr  de  Lion,  Roy 
«f  A 71  fielerre.  The  late  Editor  of  Warton’s  Hulory  of 

* Fjuidurt  ilMtingutobes  between  the  BlotuLtmux  of  Rickard  I, 
uud  lllundemu  da  Neal*.  (cap.  18  ) 
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English  Poetry,  to  dissent  from  whose  opinions  would 
require  no  inconsiderable  hardihood,  states,  without 
assigning  his  grounds,  that  “ there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  this  story  of  Blonde!  and  his  illustrious  Patron 
to  lie  purely  apocryphal,”  (i.  116.  note,)  and  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner  also  dismisses  it  as  a “ pretty  story.”  What- 
ever may  be  the  truth  of  tliat  narrative,  no  doubt  can  be 
thrown  upon  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  another 
f Minstrel  who  attended  Edward  I.,  at  that  time  only 
Prince,  during  his  expedition  to  the  llolv  Land  in  1271. 
Walter  of  llemingford,  a contemporary  writer,  states 
that  the  Royal  youth  wrested  a poisoned  dagger  from 
a Saracen  who  attempted  to  assassinate  him,  ami  struck 
him  to  (he  ground  mortally  wounded.  His  Minstrel, 
Citharteda  suus,  alarmed  at  the  noise  of  the  struggle, 
ran  into  the  tent,  and  in  order  to  make  matters  quite  sure, 
beat  out  the  assassin’s  brains  with  a trivet;  not  without 
some  blame  from  his  master  for  needlessly  kilting  udead 
man.  ( Ap . Gale,  Hitt.  Jug.  Script,  vol.  ii.  c.  35.  p.  331.) 
The  persecution  of  the  Welsh  Bards  (if  tliut  disgraceful 
massacre  ever  really  took  place)  by  Edward  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  arose  solely  from  political  motives, 
that  he  might  exterminate  the  Tyrttei  who  stimulated  the 
mountaineers  to  resistance : of  the  Minstrel  Art  he 
appears  to  have  been  fond,  and  on  all  great  public 
solemnities  to  have  required  the  attendance  of  its  Pro- 
fessors at  his  Court. 

Before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  however,  certain  Pro- 
vincial Euglish  Minstrels,  in  consequence  of  their  good 
deeds,  had  been  incorporated  into  a kind  of  Society. 
’ A Fair  held  at  Chester  on  Midsummer  day,  is  traced  up 
to  the  lime  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  it  was  naturally 
the  resort  of  many  of  those  itinerant  musicians.  It  so 
happened  that  in  1212,  during  the  day  of  tliat  Fair, 
Randal  Earl  of  Chester  was  unexpectedly  attacked  in 
his  Castle  at  Rhydluud  by  a considerable  Welsh  force  ; 
and  finding  means  of  communicating  with  Lord  de  Lacy, 
the  Constable  of  Chester,  surnamed  Hell  for  his  fierce 
spirit,  (Kilson,  uf  ntpr.  clxxxiv.  who  impugns  the  story.) 
he  was  promptly  aided  by  a band  chiefly  composed  of 
Minstrels,  who  marched  to  his  assistance  under  Dutton, 
the  Constable’s  Steward  and  son-in-law.  Dutton  in  con- 
sequence received  a Charter,  conferring  upon  him  the 
Magisltriurn  omnium  liccatoruin  et  mereiricum  Mins 
Cai/ishtre.  It  is  true  that  the  Minstrels  or  lecours,  as 
we  have  before  seen  them  styled,  are  not  here  arrayed 
in  very  reputable  company ; but  under  the  protection 
of  the  Dutton  Family  they  obtained  and  continued  to  en- 
joy certain  useful  privileges.  A sort  of  Court  held  for 


customary  toll  paid  on  entering  Paris,  on  condition  that  MIX* 
they  would  sing  a song  and  make  their  apes  dance  STRKL. 
before  the  tollman ; to  which  usage  is  traced  the  French 
proverb,  payer  en  gambades  et  en  monnoie  ele.  singe. 

Mr.  Douce  has  pointed  to  a legend  in  the  Dialogues  Minstrel* 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  which  avouches  the  connection  ““l  Ap*** 
between  Apes  and  Minstrels.  Boniface  Bishop  of 
Ferentis,  it  appears,  .was  one  day  silting  down  to  dinner 
at  the  house  of  a Nobleman  named  Forlunatus  ; when 
before  he  could  say  gTace,  sicul  quidam  ludendi  arte 
cibum  solent  qutrrere,  repente  ante  januam  cum  simid 
vir  astitit  et  cymbald  percuss'd.  Quern  sanctus  vir  de- 
dignalus  audit  ns  sonUum,  dixit , lieu,  lieu , viortuus  at 
miser  isle,  mortuus  at  miser  isle. ! Ego  ad  mensam 
refectionis  veni,  os  adhuc  ad  Imidcm  Dei  non  aperui,  ct 
iUe  cum  timid  veniens  percussit  cymbald.  The  Bishop 
then  ordered  meat  and  drink  to  be  carried  out  to  the 
unwitting  offender,  who,  by  a punishment  somewhat 
dispmportioncd  to,  os  may  be  thought,  his  fault,  was 
killed,  according  to  the  angry  Bishop’s  prediction,  by  a 
stone  falling  on  his  head  from  the  roof  as  he  weul  out  of 
doors.  That  no  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  pro- 
fession of  this  unhappy  leuder  of  apes,  the  margin  iuforms 
us,  Bonifacius  Jocutalori  mortem  prttdicit.  (i.  cap.  9.) 

Towards  the  close  of  the  XIVth  century,  the  French 
Minstrels  were  restrained  by  a public  ordinance  from 
speaking,  acting,  or  singing  any  thing  indecorous  or 
unfit  for  modest  eyes  or  ears,  upon  pain  of  two  months' 
imprisonment  and  living  on  bread  and  water.  Great 
improvements  were  made  in  the  Science  of  Music  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  and  the  Company  of  Minstrels,  Bw^nora. 
formed  originally  about  the  year  1330,  was  incorporated 
In  1401  by  Royal  Charter,  under  the  title  of  Joueurs  dex  Miatfrelt. 
Instrument  tant  haut  commt  bas.  Their  chief  residence 
was  in  a street  still  (as  we  believe)  retaining  the  name 
of  SL  J alien  de*  Menestriert ; and  tbe  presentation  of 
the  Church  of  the  same  name  wits  vested  in  the  some- 
what anomalous  Patronage  of  the  Matlres  joueurs  d'ln- 
*t rumens  and  the  MaUrts  a do  user,  w ho  were  associated 
together  with  them. 

Du  Cange  has  recorded  a few  names  of  these  French 
mock  Sovereigns ; the  earliest  is  Robert  Caveron,  in 
1339.  In  an  account  of  the  expenses  for  the  ransom  of 
King  John  when  prisoner  to  Edward  111.,  is  au  item, 

Pour  unc  courvnne  tf  argent  quit  donna  le  jour  de  Ti- 
phaine.  (Epiphany)  au  Roy  dm  Mcncsirelt.  Burney  men- 
tions a King  Constantin  in  the  XVI  Ith  century,  who  in 
1630  was  succeeded  by  Dutnanoir  I.  Durnunoir  II.  abdi- 
cated in  1695  ; from  which  year, till  1741,  an  interregnum 


their  regulation  at  the  Midsummer  Fair,  is  described  by 
Sir  \V.  Dugdale  as  existing  when  he  wrote,  ( Baronage , 
i.  p.  101.)  and  the  right  of  the  Duttons,  “ by  reason  of 
any  ancient  Charters  of  uuy  Kings  of  this  land,  or  by  rea- 
son of  any  prescription,  or  lawful  usage  or  title  whatso- 
ever,” is  recognised  so  late  as  iu  a Statute  relating  to 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds,  among  whom  Minstrels  are 
numbered,  17  George  II.  cap.  5.  sec.  29.  In  the  Va- 
grant Act  of  the  subsequent  reign  this  clause  is  omitted. 
Miostrdaof  The  Minstrels  of  France  experienced  many  varieties 
France.  0f  fortune.  By  Philippe  Auguste  they  were  banished 
on  account  of  their  licentiousness  ; but  his  successor 
having  recalled  them,  they  were  united  under  the 
general  name  of  Menetlraudite,  and  governed  by  a 
l x Pot  'Ut  Chief,  upon  whom  was  bestowed  the  honourable  title 
Mcnettn-rx.  of  Lt  Roi  da  Mcncslrien.  St.  Louis  is  said,  by  the 
author  of  an  Ettai  sur  la  Musique  Anciennt  et  Mo- 
derne,  (i.  p.  415.)  to  have  exempted  them  from  the 


ensued.  In  1741  Guignon  was  elevated  to  the  Crown, 

but  the  long  suspension  of  its  dignities  had  diminished 

all  reverence  for  its  authority,  and  the  new  King  finding 

himself  a mere  puppet,  voluntarily  resigned.  Finally 

the  office  was  suppressed  and  ubolished  by  an  edict  of  Abolition 

Louis  XV.  in  1773,  and  thus  terminated  the  dynasty  of  of  the 

the  French  Rois  da  Mcnestriers.  Kiagohip. 

The  license  of  English  Minstrels  wras  restrained  by 
proclamation  from  Edward  II.  in  1315,  by  which  it  Edward  IL 
appears  tliat  many  idle  persons,  under  colour  of  the  title, 
had  claimed  and  received  gifis  and  payment  to  which 
they  had  no  right,  in  Lords’  houses.  Not  more  than 
three  or  four  “ Mynstrels  of  Honour,”  therefore,  are  for 
the  future  to  be  allowed  to  frequent  a Lord’s  house  in 
one  day,  without  special  invitation  ; none,  unless  de- 
sired, arc  to  go  to  the  houses  of  meaner  meu  ; aud  all 
are  to  be  couteut  with  meat  and  drink  and  such  courtesie 
as  they  can  get,  without  asking  for  any  thing.  The 
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MIN-  penalty  for  disobedience  is,  on  the  first  offence  loss  of 
STRKL.  Mynstrellie.  on  the  second,  the  culprit  is  “ to  forswearc 
v— his  craft,  and  never  to  be  receaved  for  a Mynstrcl  in 
any  house.”  Notwithstanding  this  injunction,  we  learn 
from  Stow  in  the  following  narrative,  which  he  haa  bor- 
rowed from  Thomas  of  Walsingham,  how  much  free- 
a.  d.  Join  of  ingress  even  to  the  Koyal  presence  was  allowed 
1316.  to  their  profession,  and  what  great  personal  immunities 
they  were  permitted  to  claim.  It  was  in  the  year  follow- 
ing the  above  ordinance  that  “ Edward  II.  did  solemnize 
his  Feast  of  Pentecost  at  Westminster  in  the  great  Hall, 
where  sitting  royally  at  the  Table  with  his  Peers  about 
him,  there  entered  a woman  adorned  like  a Minstrel, 
sitting  on  a great  horse,  trapped  os  Minstrels  then  used, 
who  nxlc  about  the  table  showing  pastime,  ( qutedam 
mul it r ornata  histrionaii  habit  u,  equum  bonum  inti- 
dent  histrionaliler  phaleralum , qute  memos  more  hit- 
irionum  circumivil ;)  and  at  length  came  up  to  the 
King’s  Table,  and  laid  before  him  a Letter,  and  forthwith 
turning  her  horse  saluted  every  one  and  deported.”  ( ad 
ann.  1316.)  The  Minstrel  art  had  been  practised 
by  women  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  well  os  the  Nor- 
mans ; for  the  former  we  read  of  Glee-maidens ; for  the 
latter  Jeuglerettes,  J oculatricet,  MinUtralU see,  Fceminm 
Minittrriales,  Ac.  The  Letter  above-mentioned  con- 
tained a severe  remonstrance  against  the  King’s  malad- 
ministration ; nevertheless  the  woman,  although  at  first 
arrested,  was  dismissed  freely  offer  discovering  the 
writer,  who,  upon  his  bold  avowal  of  the  Letter,  was 
not  only  pardoned  but  largely  rewarded  ; and  the  door- 
keeper, upon  being  reprimanded  for  the  irregularity, 
answered  in  terms  which  sufficiently  avouch  the  high 
privileges  of  the  Minstrel  brotherhood : — Non  et*e  tnorit 
domds  regia  hutriones  ab  ingreuu  quomodolibrt  proki- 
bere,  el  prcecipue  in  lanlit  solemnitatibus  el  diebut  fstis. 
'En|(hdi  The  inauguration  of  an  English  King  of  the  Min- 
^ th*  strcls*  is  related  at  great  length  hy  Dr.  Plot  in  his  Hie- 
”**  lory  of  Staffordshire.  (ch.  x.  sec.  69.)  It  occurred  in  the 
1381  fourt*1  year  of  Richard  II.  when  John  of  Gaunt  issued 
* from  his  Castle  of  Tutbury  a Carla  U Roy  de  Min- 
erals, by  which  the  fiddling  Monarch  might  arrest  all 
the  Minstrels  within  the  Honour  aud  Franchise  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  refused  to  perform  such  ser- 
vices as  appertained  to  their  profession.  The  King  was 
elected  annually  on  the  morrow  after  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,  (Aug.  16.)  with  great  ceremony;  and  in 
later  times  the  merriment  of  the  day  was  summed  up 
by  a brutal  diversion ; which  does  not  by  any  means 
appear  to  have  scandalized  Dr.  Plot.  He  terms  it, 
indeed,  a " rustic  sport,”  and  hunts  for  its  origin  in  the 
Jcu  de  Taureau  at  Valenti*,  Madrid,  and  many  other 
places  in  Spain,  (John  of  Gaunt  having  been  King  of 
Castile  and  Leon,)  or  ” the  Taopoxatfa^'A-'v  Ipiepai 
Cruel  Bull-  amongst  the  Thes^lians.”f  The  Prior  of  Tutbury 
TutLur*  **  anc*eDtLv»  latterly  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  turned  out  to 
the  Minstrels  at  the  Abbey  gate  a miserable  Bull,  with 
” his  horns  cut  off,  his  cars  cropped,  his  tail  cut  close  by 
the  stumple,  all  his  body  smeared  over  with  sopc,  and 
his  nose  blown  full  of  beaten  pepper,  in  short,  being 
made  us  mad  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be.”  If  the 
Minstrels  could  take  this  wretched,  mutilated  animal 


* Burney  call*  this  the  fir  a BnglUh  King  of  the  Minstrels,  but 
Strutt  has  pointed  to  lies  liabrrimt  MtmtiraJ/u*,  mentioned  under 
Eil  wanl  I.  ( MS.  Colt.  /'np.  cxvi.) 

f See  a learned  Dimertaticm  on  the  Bos  Relief  among  the  Arundel 
•whies,  T in  Hrideaux’s  Marmora  Oxtuuenna, 
p.  8fi7. 
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before  sunset  of  the  same  day  within  the  County  of  MIX- 
Stafford,  and  hold  him  so  long  as  to  cut  off  only  STRKL. 
some  small  matter  of  his  hair,  and  bring  it,  in  token 
thereof,  to  the  Market  Cross,  he  was  to  become  their 
property,  and  to  be  reserved  for  further  torture  ; being 
led  collared  and  roped  to  be  baited  in  the  High  Street 
at  three  Courses  “the  first  being  allotted  for  the  King, 
the  second  for  the  honour  of  the  Town,  and  the  third 
for  the  King  of  the  Minstrels  ; which  after  it  is  done, 
the  said  Minstrels  are  to  have  him  for  their  own,  and 
may  sell  or  kill  and  divide  him  amongst  them  according 
as  they  shall  think  good.”  If  the  poor  beast  could  cross 
the  river  Dove  into  Derbyshire,  he  continued  the  pro- 
perty of  his  first  owner,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  Dr. 

Pegge  has  maintained  that  this  cruel  exhibition  did  not 
form  a part  of  John  of  Gaunt’s  institution,  and  might 
indeed  be  of  much  higher  antiquity.  (Archteologia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  86.)  At  whatever  time  the  custom  may  have 
commenced,  it  continued  through  a long  series  of  years; 
and  although  it  was  ordered  by  proclamation  that  no  one 
but  the  Minstrels  should  presume  to  approach  within 
forty  feet  of  the  Bull,  but  all  else  should  “attend  his  or 
their  own  safeties  every  one  at  his  peril  latterly  the 
general  rabble  of  the  neighbourhood  mingled  in  the 
Bull-running,  and  a consequent  jealousy  for  the  prize 
was  so  far  excited  between  the  rival  Counties  of  Derby 
and  Stafford  as  to  lead  in  many  instances  to  bloodshed 
and  fatal  encounters.  About  half  a century  since,  these 
outrages  were  terminated  by  an  abolition  of  the  custom. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  present  owner  of  the  Priory, 
pays  the  Minstrels  four  marks,  and  their  King  five 
nobles,  in  commutation  for  the  Bull,  which  is  fatted 
and  killed  for  the  poor  at  Christmas.  The  Minstrels’ 

Court,  however,  is  annually  held  at  the  Steward’s  House 
on  a part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Castle. 

Eighteen  Minstrels,  with  an  allowance  of  xiid.  a day,  Henry  V. 
attended  Henry  V.  on  his  expedition  to  France.  (Rymer, 
ix.  255.  260.)  A singular  ordinance  occurs  in  1456, 
the  31th  of  Henry  VI.,  for  the  impressment  of  youth  Henry  VL 
to  supply  vacancies  by  death  among  the  King’s  Min- 
strels, in  which  an  express  provision  regards  the  ele- 
gance of  their  personal  appearance.  The  wording  of 
this  most  arbitrary  Instrument  is  altogether  very  re- 
markable. Sciatis  quod  Not,  contideranUs  qu  aider 
quidam  Minittralli  Nutlri  jam  tartie  r iam  v niter ta 
Car  nit  tunt  ingretti,  altisque  loco  ipsorum,  propter 
tolalium  notlrum,  de  ntcettt  indigenles,  asaignavimus 
tot  conjunction  el  divuim,  ad  quotdam  parrot,  mrmbrit 
naturalibut  elegantes,  in  arle  Minstrellatds  inttmeios, 
ubicunque  inttniri  polerint,  tarn  infra  Libertalet  quam 
extra,  capiendum,  et  in  tervitio  nostro  ad  radio  nostra 
ponendum.  (Rymer,  xi.  375.)  Edward  IV.,  in  1469,  Edward  IV. 
upon  complaint  of  abuses  and  disorders  by  persons  falsely  incorpo- 
calling  themselves  the  King’s  Minstrels,  and  collecting 
money  under  that  pretext,  erected  certain  Minstrels,  D 
specified  by  name,  into  “ one  body  and  cominality,”  1459 
to  be  governed  by  a Marshal,  appointed  for  life,  and 
two  Wardens,  elected  annually,  (id.  Ib.  642.)  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  these  Ministrels  appear  to 
have  been  no  other  than  Choristers ; they  are  said  to  be 
appointed  ad  laudem  el  honorem  Dei,  et  ul  specialius 
esorare  feneantur  pro  salubri  flat  11  nostro  et  Prevents *- 
timer  Consorlis  nostra  Elis  norther  Refiner  Anglia  dum 
agimus  in  humanit,  et  pro  animabut  nostrit  cum  ab 
hac  luce  mi  graver  imus,  necnon  pro  animd  earittimi 
Domini  et  Patris  nostri  Richardi  nuper  Ducis  Eborvm . 
cl  animabut  inclitorum  Progenitorum  nostrum m,  ei 
2 B 
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MI  jj.  ora  ntum  Fidtlivm  drfundorum,  either  in  the  Cathedral  of 

ST&&L.  Sc.  Paul,  or  in  the  Free  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  Antony. 
v— v— ■*'  In  the  same  reign  vre  read  also  of  a “ Sarjaunt  of  the 
Mynstrellia.”  ( Frogmen  turn  ad  adeem  Sprotli  Chrun. 
a Heame  ad  aim.  ix  Edv.  IV.) 

Household  In  the  Liber  Niger  Dom&t  Regie,  containing  an  ac- 
M in.it rel  count  of  the  Household  Establishment  of  the  same 

mmiot'  King,  a notice  is  contained  of  “ Minstrelles  thirtecue 
Edward  IV.  thereof,  one  is  Virger.  which  directeth  them  all  Fcstyvmll 
dayes  in  their  statyoncs  of  blowings  and  pypyngs  to 
such  offyees  aa  the  offyeeres  might  be  warned  to  prepare 
for  the  king's  meats  and  soupers  ; to  be  mure  redye  re 
in  all  services  and  due  tyme  ; and  all  thes  sytying  in  the 
ball  together,  whereof  some  be  trumpets,  some  with  the 
shaJines  and  smalle  pypes."  These  attendants  appear  to 
have  been  permanently  attached  to  the  Court,  ami  pro- 
vision is  made  for  occasional  assistants  also,  certain 
" strange  men*  who  are  engaged  “ at  fyve  feast es  of  the 
year.”  Two  of  the  established  Minstrels  arc  “to  warac 
the  King’s  ridynge  householde  when  he  goelh  to  horse- 
bockc  us  oil  as  it  shall  require,  and  that  bis  household 
meny  may  followe  the  more  redyere  allere  by  the  blow- 
ing® of  their  trompets."  Then  is  added  a very  remark- 
able provision  : **  Yf  any  of  thes  two  Minstrclles  be  lete 
btoode  in  Courte,  be  taketh  two  loves,  ii  rnesse  of  greate 
meate,  one  gaione  ale.” 

It  is  plain  that  the  Minstrels  here  appointed  are  de- 
void of  all  the  poetical  character  of  their  predecessors  ; 
they  are  nothing  more  than  the  King’s  household  Band 
Wayte*.  of  Musicians.  The  same  Ordinance  regulates  other 
ports  of  the  Musical  establishment,  as  "a  Wayta  that 
nightclyc  from  Mychelmas  to  Shreve  Thoradaye  pipethe 
watch?  withen  this  Courte  fewer  tymes ; in  the  some  re 
nightes  iii  tymes,  and  maketh  Bon  Gaytc  ( bon  glut, 
good  watch)  at  ever}'  chambere  doare  and  oflyce,  as 
well  £br  fcare  of  pyckercs  and  pillers.”  The  Christmas 
Wait  has  endured  till  our  own  times,  and  the  custom  of 
playing  at  every  chamher  door,  is  still  practised  during 
the  festivities  of  Twelfth  Night,  ill  some  of  those  few 
great  Provincial  mansions  in  which  the  extensive  hospi- 
tality of  our  Ancestors  at  that  season  is  not  wholly  for- 
gotten. The  air  selected  for  each  individual  is  generally 
Children  of  contrived  to  be  in  some  degree  appropriate,  and  is  often 
the  Chapel,  a source  of  much  harmless  pleasantry.  The  clause  with 
which  this  Ordinance  concludes  regards  “viii  children 
of  the  Chappelle,”  for  whose  education,  after  they  have 
ceased  their  original  service,  very  honourable  means  are 
provided.  “ And  when  any  of  these  Children  comene  to 
xviii  years  of  age,  and  their  voyccs  change,  (the  period 
assigned  for  such  change  appears  somewhat  late.)  he 
cannot  be  preferred  in  this  Chapelle  the  nombere  being 
full,  then  yf  they  will  assente,  the  Kyng  assyneth  them 
to  a College  of  Oxcford  or  Cambridge  of  his  fuunda- 
tione,  there  to  be  at  fyndyng  and  studye  both  suffy- 
cyeutly,  tylle  the  King  may  otherwise  advance  them.” 
The  above  document  is  printed  at  lend h bv  Burney. 
(K  431.)  J 

Henry VI II.  Henry  VUL.  in  1520.  renewed  the  Charter  of  Ed- 

ward IV.  (Rytner,  xiii.  70b.)  But  the  real  character 
of  the  original  Minstrel  was  rapidly  becoming  extin- 
guished; and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  following 
passage,  which  Bishop  Percy  (Essay  on  the  Ancient 
Minstrels,  prefixed  to  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry)  regards  as  proving  that  Minstrels,  in  the  time 
Bixabeth.  of  Elisabeth,  “still  retained  a character  far  superior  to 
any  tiling  that  we  can  conceive  at  present  of  the  singers 
ol  old  Ballads,  * proves  instead,  without  any  detriment 


to  the  superiority  asserted,  that  the  character  was  extinct ; MIN- 
and  that  an  obsolete  custume  and  profession  wan  revived  STRKb. 
as  a fitting  part  of  a Masquerade,  or  “a  ridiculous.  ' 

devise”  as  the  narrative  terms  it.  One  of  the  pensouages  Minstrel  at 
who  appeared  before  the  Virgin  Queen  during  her  mag- 
uificent  entertainment  by  Leicester  at  Kenilworth,  is 
described  thus  in  Robert  Lane  ham’s  fantastical  Letter 
whearin,  part  of  the  entertainment  unioo  the  Queens 
Maiesty,  at  KiUingwoortk  Cast!  in  IP'orwich  Sheer,  in 
this  Sootnerz  Progress  1575,  iz  signified.  We  cite  below 
from  Percy,  (xlix.)  The  original,  with  its  quaint  ortho- 
graphy, will  be  found  in  Nichols’s  Progresses. 

” A ftrson  very  meet  seemed  he  for  the  purpose,  of 
a xiv  years  old,  apparelled  partly  as  he  would  himself. 

His  cap  off;  his  head  seemly  rounded  Tousterwise  :• 
lair  kembed,  that  with  a sponge  daintily  dipt  in  a little 
capon’s  greace  was  finely  smoothed,  to  make  it  shine 
like  a mallard’s  wing,  llis  beard  smugly  shaven  : and 
yet  his  shirt  after  the  new  tnuk,  with  ruffs  fair  starched, 
sleeked  aiul  glistering  like  a pair  of  new  shoes,  mar- 
shalled in  good  order  with  a setting  stick,  and  strut, 
that  every  ruff  stood  up  like  a water.  A side  [i.  e. 
long]  gown  of  Kendal  green,  after  the  freshness  of 
the  year  now,  gathered  at  live  neck  with  a narrow 
gorget,  fastened  afore  with  a white  clasp  und  a keeper 
close  up  to  the  chin ; but  easily,  for  heat  to  undo  wive  a 
he  list.  Seemly  begirt  in  a red  caddis  girdle  ; from  that 
a pair  of  capped  Sheffield  knives  hanging  a’  two  sides. 

Out  of  his  bosom  drawn  forth  a lappet  of  his  uapkiuf 
edged  with  blue  luce,  and  marked  with  a true  love,  a 
heart,  and  a D for  Damian,  for  lie  was  but  a batchelor 
yet. 

“ His  gown  bod  side  [L  e.  long]  sleeves  down  to 
mid-leg,  slit  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand,  und  lined 
with  white  cotton.  His  doublet-sleeves  of  black 
worsted  : upon  them  a pair  of  poynctst  of  tawny  chain- 
let laced  along  the  wrist  with  blue  threaden  points,  a 
weak  towards  the  hand  of  fustian-a-napes.  A pair  of 
red  neather  stocks.  A pair  of  pumps  on  his  feel,  with 
across  cut  at  the  toes  for  corns : not  new  indeed,  yet 
cleanly  blackt  with  soot,  and  shining  as  a shoing  horn. 

“ About  his  neck  a red  ribband  suitable  to  his  girdle. 

His  harp  in  good  grace  dependent  before  him.  His 
wrest§  tyed  to  a green  lace  and  hanging  by.  Under 
the  gorget  of  his  gown  a fair  flaggon  chain  (pewter  || 
for)  silver,  as  a Squire  Minstrel  or  Middlesex,  that 
travelled  the  country  this  summer  season,  unto  fairs  and 
worshipful  men’s  houses.  From  his  chain  hung  a scut- 
cheon, with  metal  and  colour,  resplendaat  upon  his 
breast,  of  the  ancient  arms  of  Islington. 

“This  Minstrel,”  the  same  author  tells  us  a little  be- 
low, * after  three  lowly  courisies,  cleared  his  voice  with 
a hem.  . .and.  . .wiped  his  lips  with  the  hollow  of  llis 
hand  for  ’filing  his  napkin,  tempered  a string  or  two  with 
his  wrest,  and  after  a little  warbling  on  his  iilrp  for  a 
prelude,  came  forth  with  a solemn  song,  warranted  for 
story  out  of  King  Arthur’s  acts,  Ac.’  " 

Before  Elizabeth  closed  her  reign,  the  degradation  of  Minstrels 
Minstrclsie  was  completed,  and  by  a cruel  and  illiberal  Sta-  in 

Uite,  as  Mr.  Duuue  justly  calls  it,  in  her  thirty-ninth  year, 

• “ I suppose  ' tonsure-ww*.*  after  the  manner  at  tba  Monk*.” 

f “ ».*.  handkerchief.  So  ia  Shatttjwans’a  QtAeJU,  pmssim.’’ 

j M lVzfaape,  point*.1* 

9 u The  lu*y,  or  srrrw,  with  which  he  tuoed  his  harp.'* 

)|  “ The  reader  will  remember  that  thi*  waa  not  a teal  Min&trel, 
but  only  one  personating  that  character;  hi*  ornament*  ttwrvfioro 
were  only  such  as  outwardly  represented  those  of  a real  Miutial” 
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MIN-  Minstrel  a,  together  with  Jugglers,  Bcarwarxls,  Fencers, 

STREL,  common  plater*  of  Interludes,  tinkers,  and  pedlers, 
V— ^ were  at  one  sweep  inchkled  among  Rogues,  V apt* bonds, 
and  sturdy  beggars,  and  adjudged  to  be  punished  ac- 
cordingly. It  was  in  consequence  of  that  Statute,  or 
one  similar  to  it  of  later  date,  that  Doctour  Bull  as 
Ritson  tells  us,  wrote  the  following  satirical  verses, 
"which,  though  extant  in  one  of  tlic  Har  Irion  MSS., 
con  not  be  recovered.” 


When  Jmui  went  to  Jainu'  hotae, 
Whom*  daughter  wax  aUmt  to  tlyr, 
He  turn'll  the  Minstrel*  ont  of  doort. 
Among  the  rascal  company  : 
Bqrprni  they  are  with  one  etmwnrt. 
And  Rogues  hy  Act  of  Parliament. 


tion. 

41  The  sear- 
city  of  giwd 
Mentions 
and  Min- 
st  relies. 

*'The  mar* 
rhaiulise 
of  Musi' 
turn*  anil 

hlinstrdles. 


M The  wick- 
et! ne*  » of 
Musitions 
and  Min- 
atrelles. 

4*  How  to 
liaue  chil- 


Eneournged,  no  doubt,  by  their  decline  in  honourable 
repute,  Stubbes  had  already  thus  bitterly  denounced 
them  in  1520. 

" Spud.  What  say  you  then  of  Musitions  and  Min- 
strels who  live  only  upon  the  same  art? 

" Philo.  I thitike  that  all  good  Minstrelles,  sober 
and  chast  Musitions  (speaking  of  suehe  drunken  sockets 
and  parosets  as  rage  the  cuntreyes,  ryming  and  singing 
of  uncleane,  corrupt,  and  filthie  songs  in  Tauemes,  Ale- 
houses, Innes,  and  other  publeque  assemblies)  may 
claiice  y*  w ild  roods  thorow  a needles  eye  for  how  should 
thei  here  chaste  minds,  seeing  that  their  exercise  is  the 
nathway  to  all  uncleanes.  Their  is  no  ship  so  balanced 
with  maaric  matter,  as  their  bends  are  fraught  with  all 
kind  of  filthie  songs,  ballads,  and  scurvic  r vines,  seruing 
for  euery  purpose  and  for  cuery  cumpainc.  Who  be 
more  filthie  than  they?  who  uncleaner  than  they?  who 
more  licentious  and  loose-minded  ? who  more  incontinent 
tha  they  ? and  briefly,  who  more  inclined  to  all  kind  of 
insolende  than  they  ? wberfore,  if  you  wold  haue  your 
sonne,  soflc,  womannisb,  uncleane,  smoth-mou  tiled,  af- 


«lwii  lerued  footed  to  scurrilitie,  filthie  rymes  and  unscemlye  talking; 
m all  wick-  |,rjfjy_  jf  y0u  wold  haue  him,  as  it  weare  transnatnred 
« net*.  int0  a worn  a,  or  worse,  set  him  to  damicing  school  and 
to  learn  musickc,  and  than  you  shall  not  fade  of  your 
purpose.  And  if  you  would  haue  your  daughter  un- 
cleane and  a filthie  speaker  and  such  like,  bring  her  tip 
in  musickc  and  dnuncing,  and  my  life  for  you  res  you 
haue  wun  the  goalc.  And  yet  notwithstanding  it  weare 
better  (in  respect  of  acceptation)  to  be  a Pyper  or  Min- 
strel I than  aDeuyne,  for  the  one  is  lowed  for  his  rikaldrie, 
the  other  hated  for  his  grmwilie,  wisdome  and  aohrietie. 
* tv^f  Euery  Towne,  Citie  and  Countrey  is  full  of  these  Min- 
uiues!  tMfelles  to  pype  by  a dance  to  the  Dcuill,  but  of  Deuincs, 
u so  few  there  be  as  they  maye  hardly  be  seenc.  But 

grauoted  to  som  tJiem  reply  «ay.  what  sir?  we  haue 
Munitions  licences  from  iustices  of  peace  to  pype  and  vse  our 
and  Mia*  Minstralsic  to  our  best  cotnmoditie  ? Cursed  be  those 
stmllnto  licences  which  lycetisc  any  man  to  get  his  lyuing  with 
their  mis-  destruction  of  many  thousands.  But  haue  you  a 

ti'Tjr  or  lycensc  from  the  Arch-justioc  of  peace  Christc  Jesus  ? 
f»eultici>f  If  you  haue  so  you  may  be  glad,  if  you  haue  not  (for 
mischief.  the  Worde  of  GOD  is  against e your  ungodlye  ex- 
“ N*>  ercysea,  and  coademoeth  them)  than  you  may  as  rogues, 
hurt  withaU  extraunPMdes,  and  sSraglers  from  the  Heaucnlye  Coun- 
to  be  trye  ^ arrested  of  the  High-iusticc  of  Peace  Christ 
grauoted.  Jesus,  aud  be  punished  with  etcrnall  death,  not  with* 
standing  your  presented  liceces  of  earthly  men.  Who 
shall  stand  betwixt  you  and  the  justice  of  GOD  at  the 
daye  of  Judgement  ? Who  shall  excuse  you  for  draw- 
ing 80  many  thousands  to  Hell  ? Shall  the  Justices  of 
Peace?  shall  their  liceses ? Oh  no  : for  neither  ought 


they  to  gmunt  nnye  licences  to  aaie  to  do  hurt  withal lt  MTN- 
ncither  (if  they  would)  ought  any  to  take  them.  STRKL. 

“ Giue  otter  therefore  your  occupations,  you  pypers, 
you  fiddlers,  you  Miustrelles  and  you  Musitions,  you  "ACsWtta 
drummers,  you  tabretters,  you  Outers,  and  all  other 

that  wicked  broode ; for  the  blood  of  all  those,  wbome  , ’ 

you  drawe  to  destruction  tborow  your  pro t locations,  and  of  that 
intysing  aUtnrementes,  shalbe  powred  uppon  your  heads  *tx»pe.‘* 
at  the  day  of  judgement,  but  hereof  enough,  and  per- 
chaunce  more  than  will  like  their  humour.” 

Besides  the  Royal  Minstrels,  and  their  unappropriated 
itinerant  brethren,  many  were  entertained  by  the  Nobles, 
and  even  by  some  Monasteries.  These  ancient  appen- 
dages of  state  were  preserved  in  the  Northnmbrrland  Ibikeor 
Family  even  so  late  os  the  time  at  which  Bishop  Pctcv 
wrote.  Three  Minstrels,  as  he  informs  us,  were  re-  Minstrels, 
tatoed — one  for  the  Barony  of  Prudhoe,  two  for  that  of 
Rothbury ; they  attended  the  Court  Lefts  and  Fairs 
held  for  their  Lord,  and  paid  annual  suit  and  service  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  wearing  the  silver  crescent  on  their  right 
arm  as  the  badge  of  the  House,  and  carrying  their  in- 
strument, the  ancient  Northumberland  bagpipe.  In 
earlier  times,  the  tonsure,  ns  with  the  Roman  Mimi,  Tonsure, 
appears  to  have  been  a distinctive  mark  of  the  Minstrel; 
and  it  occasionally  gave  rise  to  ludicrous  mistakes. 

Strutt  (173.)  recounts  an  amusing  incident  (from  Hist, 
el  Anliq.  Gron . Kb.  i.  p.  67.  tub  ann.  1224.)  which 
occurred  in  consequence  of  this  practice.  Two  Priests 
coming  by  night  to  a Benedictine  Cell  near  Oxford, 
were  admitted  on  account  of  their  shorn  crow  ns,  under 
a supposition  that  they  were  Minstrels  ; but  the  Cellarer 
and  Sacrist,  on  discovering  that  they  were  no  more  than 
poor  spiritual  brethren  of  their  own  profession,  beat  them 
soundly,  and  turned  them  out  of  the  Monastery. 

As  a seqncl  to  the  History  of  Minstrels  we  may  add, 
that  the  Musicians  of  the  City  of  London  were  incor- 
porated by  James  I.  into  a Company;  which  Burney 
assures  us  has  ever  been  held  *'  in  derision  by  real  Pro- 
fessors, who  have  regarded  it  as  an  institution  as  foreign 
to  the  cultivation  and  prosperity  of  good  Music,  as  the 
Train  Uands  to  the  Art  of  War.”  This  Charter  was  Musician* 
viewed  with  considerable  jealousy  by  the  tuneful  Brethren  iocorpo- 
at  Westminster,  who  accordingly,  in  the  lblh  Charles  I.,  *•{** 
obtained  a Charter  for  themselves,  modelled  expressly  ^ 
upon  the  one  which  we  hare  before  noticed  as  granted  of  Edward 
by  Edward  IV.  The  Charter  of  Edward  IV.  indeed  is  IV.'b  Char- 
es presely  recited  in  the  commencement  of  the  new  br. 
document,  which  then  continues,  in  distinct  illustration 
of  the  adage  concerning  two  of  a trade,  that  '*  ©ertaine 
persons  suggesting  themselves  to  he  freemen  of  a pre- 
tended Society  of  Minstrells  in  the  Citlie  of  London,  in 
prejudice  of  the  prrtiledgM  aforesaid,  did  by  unlawful 
suggestions  procure  of  and  from  King  James  of  ever 
blessed  memory.  Letters  Patent,  to  incorporate  them  by 
the  name  of  Master,  Warden,  and  Cominolity  of  the 
Arte  or  Science  of  the  Musicians  of  Loudon;  and 
amongst  divers  other  previicdges  to  grant  unto  them 
the  survey,  scrutiny,  correction,  and  government,  of  all 
and  singular  the  Musicians  and  Minstrells  within  the 
said  Cittie  of  London,  suburbs,  liberties,  and  precincts 
of  the  said  Cittie,  or  within  three  miles  of  the  said  Cittee. 

By  colour  wliereof  they  endeavoured  to  exclude  tin; 

Musicians  and  Minstrelia  enterteyned  into  the  King's 
service,  anil  all  others  expert  and  learned  in  the  said 
Arte  and  Science  of  Music,  from  teaching  and  practising 
the  same  within  the  said  Cittie  and  three  miles  thereof, 
that  would  not  subject  themselves  unto  their  soid  pre- 
2b  2 
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MIN’-  tended  fraternity,  or  purchase  their  approbation  there* 
STKKL.  unto,  although  great  part  of  them  were  altogether  un- 
~ skilfull  iti  the  said  Arte  and  Science  of  Marie.**  Thus 
MINT.  ^ proUIMij„g  the-,r  opposition  upon  the  Charter  of  Edward 
^^v“" IV.,  the  King’s  Musicians  obtained,  by  a decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  a suppression  of  the  Patent  of 
James  I..  re-established  their  own  rights  throughout  the 
whole  realm  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Dutton  family  over  the  Minstrels  in 
the  Palatinate  of  Chester;  and  suffered  no  one  to  exer- 
cise and  practise  the  science  of  Music,  without  a license 
granted  to  them  by  this  Company,  alter  triul  of  their 
abilities.  (Burney,  iii.  3S8.)  A monopoly  was  thus 
founded  over  an  Art  contributing  merely  to  pleasure, 
which  the  false  liberality  of  our  own  times  is  prepared  to 
deny  to  those  upon  which  depend  health,  and  even 
existence  itself.  The  Company  of  Musicians  was  sus- 
pended during  the  anarchy  of  the  Great  Rebellion  ; and 
the  Puritans,  in  1656,  repeated  the  Ordinance  of  Eliza- 
beth yet  more  contemptuously : “ If  any  of  the  persons 
commonly  called  Fiddlers  or  Minstrels,  shall  at  any 


time  be  taken  playing,  fiddling,  and  making  music  in  MIN- 
any  Inn,  Alehouse,  or  Tavern,  or  shall  be  taken  proffering  STKEL. 
themselves,  or  desiring,  or  intreating  any  to  hear  them  wivT-t-w 
play,  or  make  music,  in  any  of  the  places  aforesaid,  they  . 
are  to  be  adjudged,**  &c.  After  the  Restoration  the 
Company  was  mischievously  revived,  and  held  its  sittings 
in  Durham-yard  in  the  Strand,  where  in  1663  we  find, 
among  others,  two  such  eminent  composers  as  Matthew 
Lock  and  Christopher  Gibbons  fined  ten  pounds  each 
for  some  violation  of  their  laws.  The  minutes  of  the 
Corporation  from  1661  to  1679  are  extant  in  the  British 
Museum,  (/far/.  MS.  1911.)  In  the  latter  year  the 
meetings  were  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  the  ■ 
numerous  lawsuits  in  which  the  Company  became  in- 
volved, and  the  little  ability  which  they  possessed  of  Extinction 
enforcing  whatever  penalties  they  ventured  to  inflict.  ofOwCoa* 
(Id.  ibid.  464.)  Such  was  the  close  of  the  latest,  though  p*"jr  of 
not  very  legitimate  descendants  of  the  Norman  Min-  Muririans. 
strels,  unless  they  may  be  held  to  survive  in  part  in  our 
still  existing  blind  fiddlers  and  ballad  mongers. 


MINT,  Fr.  menU ; It.  minta;  Lat  meniha ; Gr. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Mentha  of  Linnscus. 

Woo  to  you  Scribi*  and  Faristts  ypocrili*  (hat  tilhen  mynte, 
anete.  and  coroyiw.  Widtf.  Matthew,  ch.  xxiii. 

Wo  be  to  you  Scribe*  and  Fhariaea  ypocritra,  whjrch  tyth  man!, 
anyse,  sad  comm  in.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Tho  went  I forth  on  my  Tight  hond, 

Downe  by  a litel  pth  1 food 
Of  minta  full,  and  fennel  grrenc. 

Choicer.  TV  Romani  of  the  Rote,  p.  176. 

A*  for  mini,  men  me  it  at  the  came  time,  of  a young  plant,  to 
soonc  aa  they  see  it  court  and  come  up ; but  if  it  have  not  sprung, 
yet  they  let  nut  to  plant  tbe  spumes  of  the  root,  knotted  into  an 
bead  within  the  ground. 

Holland.  PHnie,  book  six.  ch.  viii. 

Mint,  v.  "j  A.  S.  my  net  i an,  cudere,  to  coin  or 

Mint,  it.  ( mini  money,  Somner.  Ger.  munt:-en  ; 

M i'ntaoe,  I D.  munt-en.  The  meaning  of  the  word 

Ml'NTKt  J is  found  in  the  A.  S.  mynrg-ian,  to 
mark  ; whence  Tooke  forms  it ; mineyed,  minyed , min’d, 
mini.  (Sec  Money.)  Mint,  in  A.  S.  mynet,  was  applied 
to  the  coin  marked  or  stamped ; and  upon  this 
(mynet)  the  verb  mynetian  may  have  been  formed. 
Mint,  noun,  is 

The  place  where  the  marking  or  stamping  is  per- 
formed, where  the  coin  is  made  : met.  where  any  thing 
is  coined,  forged,  or  invented. 

And  also  they  of  the  townc  to  haue  a myni  to  forge  money,  botho 
whyte  and  black*,  of  the  same  form  and  day  as  ii  in  Paiy*. 

Lord  Berner t.  Froissart.  Crony cte,  roL  i.  eh.  304.  p.  454. 

i • When  they  do  long 

To  strik  out  heroes  from  a mortal  wombe, 

And  mini  fair  conquer  ours  for  the  age  to  come. 

Cartwright.  To  the  Counter*  of  Carlisle. 

And  so  (rpon  the  matter)  to  set  the  mint  on  work,  and  to  giue 
way  to  new  c vines  of  siluer,  which  should  bee  then  minted. 

Bacon.  King  Henry  J77.  ful.  216. 

Note  that  eleauen  ounces  two.  pence  fieri  Lug,  ought  to  Iw  so  pure 
siluer,  as  i»  calledlvafe  siluer,  and  the  minter  must  adde  of  other 
weight  seventeen-pene*  halfpenny  farthing,  if  the  siluer  be  so  pure. 

Camden,  Remo t net.  Money,  p.  284. 


■ Let  roc  pour  forth 

My  team  before  thy  face,  whilst  1 stay  here, 

For  thy  face  coins  them,  and  thy  stamp  they  bear  ; 

And  by  this  mintage  they  are  something  worth. 

Donne.  A t'aledwtion  of  Weeping. 

The  next  day  he  saw  the  Ordinance  home,  the  Mint  homes,  and 
at  last  the  liens.  Stow.  King  Jmmrt,  Anno  1603. 

Let  such,  os  are  to  infoeme  counsels  out  of  their  professions  (« 
lawyers,  sea-men,  miml-cn cn,  and  the  tike,)  be  first  heard  before 
committees.  Bacon.  Bttoy  20.  p.  123. 

Aksw.  Setting  aside  the  odd  coinage  of  your  phrase,  which  »»• 
mint -matter  of  language  would  allow  for  sterling. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  j.  fob  84.  Amimadvtmmu  cn  the  Remon- 
strants' Defence,  $fe. 

Had  all  the  money  in  King  Charles  II.  and  King  James  11,'s  time 
been  minted  according  to  this  new  proposal,  this  rais'd  money  would 
have  been  gone  a*  well  as  the  other,  and  the  remainder  been  no 
more,  nor  no  lew,  than  it  is  now.  Though  I doubt  not  but  I he  mint 
would  hare  coin’d  as  much  of  it  aa  it  has  of  our  present  mill'd 
money. 

tj>cke.  IVorkt,  vol.  ii.  foL  43.  Considerations  of  the  Lowering  of 
Intend,  £c. 

The  operations  of  the  Mint  were,  upon  this  account,  somewhat 
like  the  web  of  Penelope)  tbe  work  that  was  done  in  tha  day  was 
undone  in  the  night. 

Smith.  H ealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii  book  iv.  ch.  vL  p.  378. 


MINUARTIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Triandria , order  Trigynia,  natural  order  Cary  ophy  tie  is. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-leaved ; corolla  none, 
capsule  oue-cclled,  three  valved,  seeds  few. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Spain. 


MINUTE,  adj. 

Ml'Nt'TB,  «. 

Mi'nute,  r. 

Minu'tely,  adv . 

Mi'nutely,  adj.  and  adv. 

M ini/tf.ness, 

Mini/tu. 
small. 

A minute,  a small  (*e.)  portion  of  time,  as  the 
sixtieth  part  of  an  hour.  And  hence  also  the  adjective 
minute. 

Being,  happening,  minutely,  or  every  minute. 

A short  or  concise  memorandum  or  note. 


Fr.  minute;  It  end 
Sp.  minuto;  Lat  mi- 
nuluM ; past  participle  of 
^ minuere,  to  lessen,  or 

(make  less,  to  minish  or 
diminish. 

) Mi-nute,  adj.  Little, 
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An  unredj  reve  hi  residue  »hnl  speue, 

That  menye  lucth^e  way  June  in  a myntc  while. 

Pifri  P/auhmon.  Futon,  p.  213. 

For  the  lachreae 
Of  halfe  a minute  of  an  home, 

Fro  tint  lie  began  labours, 

He  lostc  all  that  he  lud  do. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  if.  p.  96. 
But  slumhring  slepe  is  fled, 
and  Morpheus  shewes  his  spate ; 

Thai  will  not  7 cable  one  mmmts  mut 
in  all  a winter's  night. 

Turbervtle.  Songs,  8fc.  To  kit  Lotte  /uj  altenf,  SfC. 

In  vain  we  prise  that  at  ao  dear  a rate, 

Whoa*  long’st  assurance  t^nm  a minute's  date. 

Drayton.  Duke  of  Suffolk  lo  Queen  Margaret, 

And  tiU  then,  there  ii  a very  fit  place  and  season  of  the  exercise 
of  the  other  part  of  the  passion  here,  that  of  indignation,  the  last 
minute  of  my  last  particular. 

Hammond.  IVorkt,  rot  rv.  fol.  580.  Sermon  3. 

We  hare  also  passes  and  means  to  are  small  and  minute  bodies 
parftelly  and  distinctly ; as  the  shapes  and  colours  of  small  flies  and 
worm «,  grains,  and  flaws,  in  gemmes,  which  cannot  otherwise  bo 
*tea-  Bacon.  New  AlUrntu,  foL  31. 

Or  usher’d  with  a shower  still. 

When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill,  ' 

Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves, 

With  minute  drops  turn  off  the  eaves. 

Milton,  n Pent  err,  to,  1.  130. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  the  great  force  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  had 
then  upon  men’s  souls,  melting  them  into  that  liberal  effb.ion  of  all 
that  they  had,  into  an  absolute  contempt  of  ull  that  is  most  doted  on 
In  the  world,  snytwna  sal  »f«i{ 1*  ; pot-sessions  of  alt  kinds,  and  by 
parting  with  all  indefinitely,  throwing  themselves  absolutely  upon 
6od*s  minutely  providence  Cur  the  sustaining  of  them. 

Hammond.  IVorkt,  voL  i.  ch.  viii.  sec.  13.  p.  472.  0/  Funda- 

mental!. 

What  is  it  but  a continued  perpetuated  voice  from  heaven,  re- 
sounding for  ever  in  our  ears  P as  if  it  wen*  minutely  proclaimed  in 
thunder  from  heaven,  to  give  meu  no  rest  in  their  sins,  no  quiet 
from  Christ's  importunity,  till  they  awake  from  the  lethargick  sleep, 
aad  arise  from  so  dead,  so  mortifetous  a stale,  and  tiermit  him  to 
give  them  life.  Jd.  lb.  ch.  viii.  sec.  10.  fol.  471. 

Kuril.  O Alciphron  ! these  minute  philosophers  ( since  that  is 
their  true  name)  are  a sort  of  pirates,  who  plunder  all  that  come  in 
thenr  way.  I consider  myself  as  a man  left  atript  and  desolate  on  a 
bleak  beach. 

Berkley.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  345.  The  Minute  Philosopher,  dial.  1. 
With  which,  in  often  interrupted  sleep, 

Their  frying  blood  compels  to  irrigate 

Their  dry-furr’d  tongues,  else  minutely  to  death 

Obnoxious,  dismal  death,  »h*  effect  of  drought. 

/ Philipt.  Cider,  book  ii. 

Whose  corpuscles,  by  reason  of  their  mmultneu,  swim  easily  for 
a while  in  the  water.  7 

H’.rt.,  to],  lit.  p.  I(M.  Ciu.Vmrtio.,  m,H  Emrima ,1, 
touching  the  Origin  of  Qualitiei  and  Forms. 

At  the  great  day  it  will  be  ennui  red  very  minutely,  not  only  what 
we  did  know,  but  also  what  we  might  have  known  had  we  ao  pleased : 
had  we  been  in  earnest  and  taken  due  pains. 

Home.  IVorkt,  vol.  v.  p.  168.  Discourse  1 1 . 

Vandyck  had  a peculiar  genius  for  portraits ; his  draperies  are 
finished  with  a minuteness  of  truth  not  to  be  demanded  in  historic 
compositions. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  eoL  ii  ch.  iii.  p.  151. 

The  particulars  of  his  life  [Inigo  Jooesl  have  been  often  written, 
and  therefore  1 shall  run  them  over  very  briefly,  adding  some  less 
known  minutiw  and  some  catalogue  of  his  works 

Id.  3.  voL  n.  p.  260. 

MINX.  Perhaps  contracted  from  minik-en,  q.  v. 

By  this  1 know  that  Minks  [Psyche]  is  come  from  hell. 

And  here  she  harbour*. 

Heywood.  Love's  Miseries,  I.  2. 


MINUTE. 

MINX. 


A fine  gawdy  mins,  that  rohs  our  counters  every  night,  and  then  MINX, 
goes  out  and  spends  it,  Dry.lt  h.  Don  Sebaltian,  act  tv.  sc.  t.  J_ 

While  the  vain  fop,  with  apish  grin,  regards  M1RA- 

Thc  gigling  mins  half  chok'd  behind  her  can!*.  C'LR. 

Smollett.  Reproof.  A Satire. 

MINYOPb,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  geniculated,  twelve- 
jointed,  short,  rather  stout ; the  scape  davate,  not  touch- 
ing the  eyes;  the  basal  joint  of  the  funiculus  obconic, 
the  rest  short,  subperfoliate,  increasing  in  thickness  out- 
wardly ; club  short,  ovate ; head  produced  unteriorly 
into  a rather  elongated,  stoutish  rostrum,  which  is 
rounded  and  a little  incrassatcd  at  the  apex;  eyes  small, 
oblong,  immersed ; thorax  suborbiculate,  rather  flat 
above;  elytra  united,  subovate,  above  a little  convex, 
somewhat  flat  on  the  back,  slightly  emarginatc  anteriorly, 
with  the  shoulders  anteriorly  prominent ; legs  moderate, 
stoat;  femora  subclavate,  unarmed;  tibia  truncate  at 
the  apex,  furnished  with  a subhorizontal  hook  within  ; 
tarti  narrow,  slightly  setose,  not  spongy. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Li  pet  rut  carinatus,  Olivier.  Na- 
tive of  Saxony ; one  species  only. 

MIRABILIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen - 
tandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Nyclagines. 

Generic  character:  corolla  funnel-shaped,  superior; 
calyx  inferior;  nectary  globose,  enclosing  the  germen ; 
stigma  globose  ; nut  below  the  corolla,  striated. 

This  genus  contains  four  species,  natives  of  South 
America.  M.  dichotoma  is  the  Marvel  of  Peru  of  the 
gardens. 

Ml'RACLE,  n.  *1  Fr.  miracle;  ft.  miracoloj 

Mi'bacle,  r.  I Sp .milagro;  Lat. miraculum, 

Mira'culois,  l from  mirari,  which  Martinius 

Mira'culously,  r derives  from  the  Hebrew,  and 

Mira'culousness,  I explains,  inte/itS  tueri;  to  gaze 

Mi'rarlf.  J earnestly  ; (ic.  with  wonder  or 

astonishment;  as  new,  strange,  incomprehensible.)  In 
our  old  writers,  exhibitions  or  entertainments  contrived 
to  excite  surprise,  &c.  were  called  Mirudts.  In  popular 
language, 

Any  thing  astonishing,  marvellous,  wonderful,  cither 
natural  or  preternatural. 

In  Theology  : to  such  acts  as  those  of  Christ  in  at- 
testation of  his  mission  ; toutrary  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature. 


For  he  berde  of  telle  of  mirae/es,  )>*(  come 
Jiorow  Christcnetnen  al  about*,  a*  w»  | s«  Rome. 

R.  GUueetJrr,  p.  73. 

Ami  be  sbswith  the  firsta  myntcle  which  God  dido  at  the  wed- 
dyngia.  Widif.  John.  Prologue. 

And  whan  that  he  this  tale  herds, 

How  wonderly  thre  chauocv  frrdc 
He  thanked  tiod  of  his  myracle, 

To  whose  might  maie  he  none  obstiele. 

Cower . Corn/  Am.  book  ii.  p.  56. 
Hict.  Not  Neoptolymua  to  mii-able. 

Shakspeart.  Troitus  and  Cressida,  foL  96. 
Ime  not  their  father,  yet  who  this  ahould  boo 
Doth  myracle  it  setfe,  lim’d  before  me. 

Id.  Cymbei.nr,  fol.  387. 

A miracle,  then,  ia  the  extraordioaiy  effect  of  some  unknown 
power  in  nature,  limited  by  divine  ordination  and  authority  to  its 
circumstance*,  for  a mi  table  end. 

Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  iv.  ch.  r.  tee.  13.  fuL  196. 

Again,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  but  what  is  indeed  doubly 
miraculous,  vis.  in  its  own  nature,  and  in  the  cast  or  | it  eject  of  its 
relation  to  ths  universe ; neither  of  which  can  we  ever  search  out 
into  perfection.  Id.  lb.  buuk  iv.  ch.  v.  fol.  195  • 
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M I K A G E. 


MIRA-  Thcw  miracle-mongers  hare  alarm' J line  world  round  about  them 
CLR.  to  » diacrrunirot  of  their  tricks. 

Sort l . Ssrmont,  vol.  liL  p.  423. 

MIRAGE.  He  is  mtraefr. proof,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  persuasion ; and 
— v not  like  to  be  coon  need  till  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  be  converted. 

Id.  Ik.  vol.  ix.  p,  S )7. 

ffattn  doth  affirm  cupjimp-t»l*  wo*  to  work  as  mtraeuJawhf  m if 
their  operation  had  depended  on  enchantment. 

Bcytr  Wort*,  vol.  <i.  p.  181.  The  Ut/ulnrtt  of  Sutural  Philosophy, 
part  il 


Although  some  cheats  have  pretended  to  cure  diseases  mira» tr  lfTP  A. 
fautly,  uuil  sotufl  have  m*u  attumjitwl  to  raise  the  dead,  vet  no  im*  CLK. 

potior,  I beltevo,  ha*  ever  yet  bnen  so  bold  as  to  undertake  to  feed  — 
five  thousand  people  St  once  wtth  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  or  walk  MIRAGE, 
upon  the  aea.  Partem.  Lecture  14.  voLii.  p.  34.  ^ • 

The  miraru/outneu  of  such  unpeitnusees  will  be  no  longer  used  as 
an  argument  against  their  j-j-»ii:ility . 

I feet.  On  the  Resurrection,  sec.  13. 


MIRAGE. 


MIRAGE.  When  distant  objects  are  examined  under 
proper  circumstances,  they  are  found  to  reflect  images 
very  differently  directed,  nnd  always  more  or  less  altered 
in  their  fijpirc.  It  is  the  appearance  of  these  images, 
without  the  aid  of  an  absolute  reflector  to  produce  them, 
which  constitutes  the  phenomenon  of  Mirage. 

Locality  of  The  soil  of  Lower  Egypt  forms  avast  plain  over 
^ which  the  waters  of  the  Nile  arc  spread  at  every  inun- 
kgyp1*  dalion.  Upon  the  borders  of  the  river,  and  at  great  dis- 
tance* towards  the  Deserts,  small  eminences  have  been 
raised,  upon  which  villages  and  edifices  of  different 
kinds  have  been  built  in  order  to  preserve  them  from 
the  rising  waters.  Upon  the  bosom  of  these  waters  the 
wn<7get  of  villages  and  other  objects  arc,  of  course,  fre- 
quently presented,  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
reflection,  and  the  natives,  from  their  annual  occurrence, 
arc  perfectly  familiarized  with  them. 

Generally  speaking,  the  air  of  Egypt  is  calm  and 
pure,  distant  objects  being  distinguished  with  the  most 
perfect  distinctness  ot  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun, 
and  the  observer  can  then  embrace  a vast  horizon  in  all 
Prioripta  directions  around  him.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Earth 
of  the  begins  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  solar  heat,  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  air  partakes  of  the  rising  temperature  of  the 
ground.  Innumerable  current*  are  hence  established, 
and  an  undulatory  motion  takes  place  in  the  air;  distant 
objects  presenting  in  consequence  only  ill-defined  forms, 
which  every  moment  seem  broken  and  restored.  I fat 
the  time  at  which  these  changes  are  going  on  an  entire 
calm  should  prevail,  and  the  mass  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  the  plain  should  remain  wholly  at  rest,  while  the 
stratum  in  contact  with  the  ground  acquires  gradually 
additional  increments  of  heat,  the  phenomenon  of  Mirage 
will  be  developed  in  all  its  magnificence.  In  such  a 
case,  the  observer  will  be  able  distinctly  to  perceive  vil- 
lages and  all  other  distant  objects  in  their  natural  posi- 
tions anil  forms ; but  bciotc  them,  their  images  will  be 
seen  entirely  reversed ; and  the  sjiectatar  feels  assured 
that  he  is  looking  at  a reflection  from  the  surface  of  a 
large  man  of  water.  The  sky  also  joins  in  completing  the 
illusion,  its  image  being  every  way  reflected  as  from  the 
surface  of  water.  The  whole  visible  appearances  are 
indeed  the  same  as  those  which  water  ordinarily  pre- 
sents. All  the  laws  by  which  the  observer  has  been 
accustomed  to  judge  of  the  existence  of  water,  when 
viewed  at  a distance,  are  here  called  into  action,  till  he 
becomes  persuaded  of  its  identity,  and  the  Philosopher 
and  the  unlettered  man  alike  And  themselves  deceived. 
Determined  Monge,  a Member  of  the  Egyptian  Institute,  and  a 
by  Moagn.  Geometrician  of  the  first  order,  who  accompanied  Napo- 
leon in  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  had  the  merit  of  dis- 
closing the  cause  of  this  remarkable  appearance  ; and  his 
theory,  as  originally  given  in  the  Decade  Egyptitnne, 
vol.  L p.  SSI.  we  shall  now  briefly  endeavour  to  explain. 


The  name  Mirage,  which  the  French  Sarnns  invented, 
is  probably  borrowed  from  mirtr,  and  seems  to  answer 
pretty  closely  to  the  Anglo-Greek  Phenomenon. 

Let  us  suppose  A B.  ifig.  1 , to  represent  the  horizontal 
surface  of  the  soil,  when  strongly  floated  by  the  solar 
roys.  The  lower  stratum  of  air  will  acquire,  in  such  a 
case,  an  increasing  density  upwards  to  a certain  height, 
where  it  will  become  nearly  constant ; but  above  that 
limit  the  density  will  diminish  in  the  ordinary  way.  Let 
us  next  conceive  a point  H to  exist  at  some  elevation  m 
the  air,  and  inquire  how  a ray  which  proceeds  from  it 
will  be  modified,' before  it  arrives  at  the  eye  P.  It  is 
at  once  evident,  thut  the  eye  will  perceive  an  image  of  • 
the  point  II  by  means  of  the  direct  ray  P H,  though  this 
ray  will  not  reach  him  in  an  absolutely  straight  line,  ou 
account  of  tlie  air  between  P and  II  having  a variable 
density.  This  effect,  however,  will  produce  only  a mo- 
derate irregularity  in  the  outlines  of  the  image. 

But  among  the  other  rays  which  the  point  H on  all 
sides  sends  out,  some  will  be  found  following  the  route 
fl  I K L M N O P,  and  will  consequently  produce,  in 
the  direction  PO  Z,  an  inverted  image  of  the  object,  as 
if  it  had  been  reflected  from  a mirror.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, the  line  P C to  represent  the  stratum  of  maximum 
density,  its  refractive  power  must  be  necessarily  greater 
than  the  stratum  immediately  below  it ; and  this  dimi- 
nution will  go  on  till  the  lowest  stratum  be  reached  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  The  ray  H I penetrating  ob- 
liquely the  stratum  C\  will  lienee  be  removed  further 
from  a perpendicular  than  during  its  passage  through 
the  stratum  C,  and  a similar  increase  of  deviation  will 
take  place,  as  it  passes  from  C'  to  C".  Tims  an  inces- 
santly increasing  obliquity  will  be  produced,  until  the 
least  refracting  medium  at  length  is  reached  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  where  a deflection  in  its  course  takes 
place,  and  the  path  of  the  ray  is  continued  in  a series  of 
nearly  converse  steps  in  the  direction  M N O P,  until  it 
finally  meets  the  eye  at  P.  Hence  the  observer  per- 
ceives the  point  11  in  the  direction  HOZ,  and  an  in- 
verted image  of  any  entire  object  becomes  formed,  below 
the  original,  producing  the  illusion  of  Mirage.  Refer- 
ring to  the  simpler  figure  9,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  all 
objects  situated  above  M S,  transmit  hut  one  image  to 
the  eye ; but  those  in  the  space  L S T send  two,  one 
erect  and  the  other  inverted.  Object*  below  the  caustic 
M L T do  not  transmit  any  rays  at  all  to  D,  and  are 
therefore  invisible.  In  this  way,  a moving  object,  a 
man  walking,  for  example,  will  present  successively  the 
appearances  represented  in  fig.  3. 

Belzoni  states  that  in  spite  of  all  his  caution  not  to  B«UonL 
be  deceived,  he  has  frequently  been  led  to  oonclude  that 
a piece  of  Salt  Desert  was  real  water.  The  Mirage,  ha 
says,  **  generally  appears  like  a still  lake  so  unmoved  by 
the  wind  that  every  thing  above  is  to  be  seen  distinctly 
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MIRAGE,  reflected  by  it  (Researches  and  Operation*  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia*  196.  > la  another  place  he  describes  it, 
as  does  Detton  also,  like  a rolling  sea.  ( Ibid.  343.) 
Few  waters  Lmvu  painted  the  phenomenon  more  vi- 
Dr.  Edward  vidly  than.  Dr.  Edward  Clarke,  in  his  journey  from  the 
Owhe.  wretched  solitary  village  of  Utko,  near  the  muddy  shore 
of  the  Lake  Maadte  to  Rosetta.  “ Here  we  procured 
asses  tor  all  our  party,  and  setting  out  for  Rosetta, 
began  to  recross  the  Desert,  appearing  like  an  ocean  of 
sand,  but  flatter  and  firmer  as  to  its  surface  than  before. 
The  Arabs,  uttering  their  harsh  guttural  Language,  nut 
chattering  by  the  side  of  our  oases,  until  some  of  them 
calling  out  ' Rase  kid  f we  perceived  Its  domes  and  tur- 
rets, apparently  upon  the  opposite  side  of  an  immense 
lake  or  sen,  that  covered  call  the  intervening  space  be- 
tween us  and  the  city.  Not  having  in  my  own  mind, 
at  the  time,  any  doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of  its  being 
water,  and  seeing  the  tall  minarets  and  buildings  of 
Rosetta,  with  all  groves  of  dates  and  sycamores  an 
perfectly  reflected  by  it  as  by  a mirror,  insomuch  that 
even  the  minutest  detail  of  the  architecture  and  of  the 
trees  might  have  been  thence  delineated,  I applied  to  the 
Arabs  to  be  informed  in  what  manner  we  were  to  pass 
the  water.  Our  interpreter,  although  a Greek,  and 
therefore  likely  to  have  been  informed  of  such  a pheno- 
menon, was  as  fully  convinced  as  any  of  us  that  we  were 
drawing  near  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  became  indignant 
when  the  Arabs  maintained  that  within  an  hour  we 
should  reach  Rosetta  by  crossing  the  sands  in  the  direct 
line  we  theu  pursued,  and  that  there  was  no  water, 
4 What,’  said  he,  giving  way  to  his  impatience,  * do  you 
suppose  me  an  idiot,  to  be  persuaded  contrary  to  the 
evidence  of  my  senses  V The  Arabs,  smiling,  soon  pa- 
cified him,  and  completely  astonished  the  whole  party 
by  desiring  us  to  look  back  at  the  Desert  we  had  already 
passed,  where  we  beheld  a precisely  similar  appearance. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  Mirage,  a prodigy  to  which  every 
ooe  of  us  were  then  strangers,  although  it  afterwards 
became  more  familiar.  Yet  upon  no  future  occasion 
did  we  ever  behold  this  extraordinary  illusion  so  marvel- 
lously displayed.  The  view  of  it  afforded  us  ideas  of 
the  horrible  despondency  to  which  travellers  must  some- 
times be  exposed,  who,  in  traversing  the  interminable 
Desert,  destitute  of  water,  and  perishing  with  thirst, 
have  sometimes  this  deceitful  prospect  before  their  eyes.'1 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch.  hr.  p.  995.  4to. 

The  Mirage,  of  course,  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt,  but 
may  lie  observed  wherever  the  condition  of  locality  and 
i climate  are  favourable.  Thus  Elph instone  informs  us, 
Elidhn-  m Recount  of  Caubuit  of  one  spot  in  which  the  tra- 

■tone.  ye llers  were  astonished  by  observing  a long  lake  enclos- 

ing  several  small  Islands,  in  a district  in  which  the 
Geological  structure  forbade  their  existence.  So  com- 
pletely, however,  was  the  party  deceived,  (hat  one  of 
the  turveyora  carefully  noted  the  bearing*  of  the  water. 
On  another  occasion,  the  illusion  was  so  perfect  that  the 
figures  of  two  of  tlie  company  who  rode  near  it  were 
distinctly  reflected. 

Of  all  l he  illusions  of  the  kind.  However,  that  to  which 
the  Italians  have  given  the  name  of  Pat  a Morgana  is  by 
far  the  most  splendid.  The  phenomenon  had  been  re- 
At  Messina,  tnarked  by  the  Ancients,  and  many  among  the  Moderns 
Fat*  Mur-  have  described  it ; and  we  have  already  slightly  touched 
gano.  upon  it  in  onr  account  of  Mrssina.*  Minass,  in  his 
MinasL  very  interesting^accoont  of  it,*  says,  44  When  the  rising 

‘ iff  prim*  wpm  hm  Ftmamta*  vctgarmenle  4*Ut>  Ft  hi 

Morgana  t O «ui  apparition;  di  varieftmeeemket  buarre  immayini  che 


sun  shines  from  that  point  whence  Us  incident  rny  forms  MIRAGE, 
an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  on  the  w*a  of  Reggio,  and  v— v— ✓ 
the  bright  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bay  is  not  dis- 
turbed either  by  the  wind  or  the  current,  (lie  spectator 
being  placed  on  an  eminence  of  the  city,,  with  his  back 
to  the  suu  and  his  face  to  tile  sen,  on  a sudden  per- 
ceives in  the  water,  as  in  a Catoptric  Theatre,  various 
multiplied  objects,  that  is  to  say,  numberless  series  of 
pilasters,  arches,  castles  well  delineated,  regular  columns, 
lufly  towers,  superb  palaces  with  balconies  and  window  s, 
extended  groves  of  trees  delightful  plains  with  herds 
and  flocks,  armies  of  men  on  foot  and  horseback,  and 
many  other  singular  images  in  their  natural  colours, 
and  proper  actions,  passing  rapidly  in  succession  along 
the  surface  of  the  sen,  during  the  whole  of  the  short 
period  of  time  while  the  abovementioned  causes  exist 
But  i£  iu  addition  to  the  circumstances  before  de- 
scribed, the  atmosphere  be  highly  impregnated  with 
vapour,  and  dense  exhalations  not  previously  dispersed 
by  the  action  of  the  wind  or  waves, or  rarefied  by  the 
Sun,  ii  theu  happens  that  in  this  vapour,  os  in  a curtain 
extended  along  the  channel  to  the  height  of  about  thirty 
palms,  and  nearly  down  to  the  sea,  the  observer  will 
behold  the  scene  of  tbc  same  objects  not  only  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  likewise  iu  the  air, 
though  not  so  distinct  or  well  defined  us  the  former  olv 
jecU  from  the  sea.  Lastly,  if  the  air  be  slightly  liaxy 
and  opake,  and  at  the  same  time  dewy  and  adapted  to 
form  the  iris,  then  the  above- mentioned  objects  will  ap- 
pear only  at  the  surface  of  the  sen,  on  in  the  first  case, 
but  all  vividly  coloured  or  fringed  with  red,  green,  blue, 
and  other  prismatic  colours.” 

The  author  hence  distinguishes  three  sorts  of  Faia  Three  ’ 
Morgana  ; that  is  to  say,  the  first  at  the  surface  of  the  kiwi*, 
sea,  which  he  calls  the  Marine  Morgana  ; the  second  in 
the  air,  called  the  Aerial  Morgana ; and  the  third  only 
at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  he  calls  tbs  Morgana 
fringed  with  prismatic  colours. 

In  a note  on  this  chapter  P.  Mi  nasi  inquires  into  the 
etymology  of  Morgana ; and  he  is  less  fortunate  os  a Phi- 
lologist than  as  a Philosopher.  After  various  remarks,  he 
thinks  the  opinion  of  (hose  who  derive  this  word,  which 
is  so  foreign  to  the  Roman  idiom,  from  funpo*,  itullu*, 
and  -fawn/,  fir titid  officio , is  not  far  from  the  truth, 
considering  the  great  exultation  and  joy  this  appearance 
produces  in  all  ranks  of  people,  who  on  to  first  com- 
mencement run  hastily  to  the  sea,  exclaiming  Morgana ! 

Morgana!  He  remarks  that  he  has  himself  seen  this 
appearance  three  time*,  and  that  he  would  rather  be- 
hold it  again  than  the  moot  superb  theatrical  exhibition 
in  the  World. 

In  the  I Id  chapter,  the  author  describes  the  city  of 
Reggio,  and  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Calabria  ; by 
which  he  shows  that  all  the  objects  which  are  exhibited 
in  the  Fata  Morgana  are  derived  from  types  on  shore. 

Father  Angelucci,  in  his  account  of  the  Fata  Morgana , Accoant  by 
describes  the  sea  which  washed  the  Sicilian  shore  as  Angdacci 
swelling  up,  and  becoming  for  twelve  miles  in  length 
like  a chain  of  dork  mountains,  while  the  water  near 
the  Calabrian  coast  grew  quite  smooth,  and  in  an  instant 
appeared  os  a vast  polished  mirror,  reclining  against 
the  Sicilian  ridge.  On  this  glass  was  depicted,  in 
ckiary  oscuro,  a string  of  several  thousand  pilasU  cs.  all 
equal  in  altitude,  distance,  and  degree  of  light  and 

per  /tilt go  tempo  ha  tedoiii  i popnti,  t dttio  apemtmre  ai  dU/i.  el  Sum 
Emmenza  1 1 Signer  Cardmaie  de  ZetaUa,  Del  P . Ante***  Minan 
Dement  am  a.  in  Roma,  1773. 
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MIRAGE,  shade.  In  a moment  they  lost  half  their  height,  and 
N— bent  into  arcades,  like  Roman  aqueducts.  A long  cor- 
nice was  next  formed  on  (he  top,  and  above  it  rose 
castles  innumerable,  all  perfectly  alike.  These  soon 
split  into  towers,  which  were  shortly  afterwards  lost  in 
colonnades,  then  in  windows,  and  ut  last  ended  in  pines, 
cypresses,  and  other  trees,  even  and  similar.  ‘4  This,” 
said  the  holy  father,  “ was  the  Fata  Morgana,  which 
for  twenty-six  years  I had  thought  a mere  fable.’* 
Referred  to  These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of 
Minge.  t|,c  singularly  varied  appearances  which  light  undergoes 
in  passing  through  successive  beds  of  air  having  densi- 
ties which  rapidly  change.  In  the  simpler  cases  of  Mi- 
rage wc  may  limit  the  inquiry  to  strata  uniform  and 
plane  ; but  in  the  boundless  variety  of  Nature,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  supposing  them  to  be  irregular  and 
curved,  and  thus  to  produce  images  in  every  way  de- 
formed ; — sometimes  elongated  and  sometimes  widened  ; 
sometimes  thrown  into  situations  that  are  oblique  ; and 
sometimes  dispersed  as  if  tile  object  itself  had  been  broken 
to  pieces.  To  the  active  agency  of  innumerable  causes 
if  this  sort  arc  we  to  attribute  the  ever-changing  picture 
if  the  Fata  Morgana.  Supposing  wc  could  analyze  the 
scene,  every  individual  object  would  be  capable  of  ulti- 
mate reduction  to  some  simple  case  of  Mirage. 

Some  of  the  accounts  which  have  been  published  re- 
specting these  splendid  appearances  may  indeed  have 
received  a partial  colouring  from  imagination ; but  it  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  argument  against  their  authenticity 
that  the  descriptions  of  different  authors  are  dissimilar. 
Such  are  the  uncertain  conditions  under  which  pheno- 
mena of  this  kind  are  produced,  that  while  the  general 
resemblances  exist,  there  may  be  innumerable  diversities 
in  minor  parts.  Descriptions  derived  from  well  accre- 
dited persons  who  reside  constantly  in  a locality  where 
remarkable  appearances  take  place,  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected ; nor  does  it  follow  because  a succession 
of  travellers  may  visit  a spot  without  once  beholding  a 
phenomenon  that  has  been  described,  that  therefore  it 
never  dor*  happen.  Every  attentive  ohserver  of  his  own 
immediate  locality  is  acquainted  with  phenomena  which 
may  escape  an  accidental  visitor  even  more  acute  than 
himself  ; and  the  Fata  Morgana  is  a splendid  example 
of  the  value  of  descriptions,  which,  confined  from  their 
nature  to  a particular  spot,  are  nevertheless  to  be  re- 
garded only  as  an  extension  of  some  general  law. 

Is  there  not  room  for  supposing  that  to  extraordinary 
appearances  of  this  kind,  and  probably  to  others  with 
which  we  are  not  yet  acquainted,  we  may  attribute  certain 
long  preserved  traditions?  The  Swedish  sailors  persever- 
ing! y searched  fora  magic  Island,  which  from  time  to  time 
could  be  seen  with  distinct  and  visible  boundaries,  be- 
tween the  Islands  of  Aland  and  the  coast  of  Upland;  but 
the  progress  of  knowledge  eventually  showed  itto  be  arock 
elevated  by  Mirage.  The  man  also  at  the  signal  station 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  who  asserted  that  he  saw  vessels 
in  the  air  when  none  could  be  seen  on  the  sea,  nor  even 
in  the  furthest  verge  of  the  horizon,  had,  it  is  possible, 
his  veracity  unjustly  impeached ; but  time  has  shown 
that  appearances  more  remarkable  than  these  muy  take 
place,  which  the  sound  principles  of  an  accurate  Philo- 
sophy will  positively  sanction,  and  which  it  is  now  the 
object  of  the  most  delicate  and  refined  theories  to  teach. 

I»  Polar  Captain,  now  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scoresby,  records  more 
regmoi.  than  one  example  of  this  kind  which  occurred  in  the 
Greenland  Sea.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1820,  he  ob- 
served about  eighteen  or  nineteen  sail  of  ships  at  the 


distance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles.  While  at  the  mast-  MIRAGE, 
head  he  first  remarked  their  forms  to  change.  One  ap-  «■ 
pcared  elongated  in  a vertical  plane,  while  another  was 
contracted  in  the  same  direction  ; a third  bad  an  in- 
verted image  immediately  above  it ; and  each  of  two 
ships  had  two  distinct  inverted  images  in  the  air.  The 
broken  ice  surrounding  the  ships  was  elevated  also  in 
two  strata  in  the  air,  the  highest  having  an  altitude 
of  about  15'. 

The  appearance  of  ships  when  just  beginning  to  rise  Ships  on 
above  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  very  frequently  presents  ver^e  of 
some  admirable  examples  of  Mirage.  A most  interesting  bunion, 
one  was  observed  by  Professor  Vi  nee  on  the  1st  of  August, 

1798,  when  a ship  appeared  with  its  top  mast  just  above 
the  verge  of  the  horizon,  as  in  fig.  3.  Immediately  above 
Die  summit  of  the  mast,  with  only  a small  interval  be- 
tween, was  a complete  inverted  image  of  the  ship,  with 
its  masts  inclined  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  actual 
inclination  produced  in  the  ship  by  the  wind.  Above 
this  inverted  image  was  seen  another  image  of  the  ves- 
sel,  inclined  in  the  same  quantity  and  direction  as  the 
real  ship,  and  having  all  its  purls  clearly  defined.  The 
sea  was  distinctly  visible  between  the  two  last-named 
images.  As  the  real  masts  of  the  vessel  gradually  rose 
above  the  horizon,  the  upper  image  disappeared,  the 
inverted  image  at  the  same  time  descending. 

The  sands  at  Dunkirk  have  afforded  to  Biot  many  Biot's  u>- 
admirable  examples  of  the  kind  ; and  in  his  paper  in  the  wstig*- 
Memoirt  of  the  Institute  for  1809,  he  has  shown  that  all  tions. 
the  successive  trajectories  which  pass  from  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  intersect  on  their  second  branches,  so  as  to 
form  a caustic,  below  which  no  object  is  visible.  In 
fig.  4,  the  caustic  is  represented  by  A B,  and  the  limiting 
trajectory  touching  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  C D E. 

All  objects  situated  above  DE,  transmit  only  one  image 
to  the  eye  ; but  those  in  the  space  E A B scud  two,  one 
of  them  erect,  and  the  other  inverted.  Those  under  the 
caustic  DAB  transmit  no  rays  to  D,  and  are  therefore 
invisible.  ° In  this  manner,"  says  Biot,  “ a moving 
object,  as  a man,  presents  successively  the  appearances 
represented  in  fig.  5.” 

Dr.  Wollaston,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  succeeded  in  Wollaston’* 
representing  the  phenomenon  of  Mirage  artificially.  Into  artificial 
a square  phial  ctmtaining  a small  quantity  of  syrup,  he  Mirage, 
introduced  about  the  same  quantity  of  water,  so  as  to 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  syrup  without  mixing.  For 
a short  time  the  stratum  or  union  was  so  thin  that  no- 
thing could  be  distinctly  seen  through  it.  Soon,  how- 
ever, by  the  mutual  penetration  of  the  water  and  the 
syrup,  the  effects  represented  at  A,  fig- 6,  were  produced. 

Through  the  syrup,  a won!  written  on  a card  placed 
behind,  were  seen  erect,  and  in  its  proper  place  ; but 
through  the  adjacent  variable  medium,  an  inverted 
image  was  visible  above  the  true  place ; and  also  above 
thaC  a second  image  of  the  same  object  appeared  erect. 

Over  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  same  phial  Dr. 

Wollaston  next  put  about  the  same  measure  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine.  At  (he  stratum  in  which  the  water  and 
spirit  united,  the  appearances  were  the  same  ; but  on 
account  of  the  refractive  power  of  spirit  exceeding  that 
of  water,  the  true  place  of  the  object  was  seen  upper- 
most, the  inverted  and  erect  images  being  below,  as  at 
B.  In  repeating  these  experiments,  the  appearances 
continued  many  hours  with  spirit  of  wine  ; with  syrun 
two  or  three  days  ; with  acid  of  vitriol  four  or  five,  ana. 
with  a solution  of  gum  arabic  much  longer ; but  although 
their  disposition  to  unite  was  so  different,  the  resulting 
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appearances  were  nearly  the  same.  An  oblique  line 
viewed  through  a variable  medium  of  either  of  these 
kinds,  appeared  bent  into  some  form,  resembling  fig.  7 
and  6. 

Dr.  Brewster,  to  illustrate  these  phenomena,  placed  a 
mass  of  heated  iron  above  a stratum  of  water  bounded 
by  parallel  plates  of  gloss.  The  heat  produced  a varia- 
tion of  density  gradually  diminishing  from  the  bottom 
to  the  surface.  If  now  a cold  body  be  substituted  for 
the  heater!  iron,  or  the  air  alone  be  allowed  to  exert  its 
influence,  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  will  give  out 
its  heat,  and  produce  a decrease  of  density  downwards. 
The  appearance  of  Mirage  may  then  be  perceived  through 
the  medium  in  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  manner. 

Another  ingenious  device  of  Wollaston  for  illustrating 
more  completely  Mirage  was  that  of  looking  at  an  object 
along  a heated  surface,  such  as  a stove,  or  a red-hot 
poker.  The  rarefaction  occasioned  by  a condition  of 
this  kind,  caused  a perceptible  refraction  to  the  distance 
of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  side  of  the 
poker.  A letter  seen  more  distant  from  it  appeared  as 
usual,  but  within  that  distance  there  was  a faint  image 
of  it  reversed,  and  still  nearer  the  poker  a second  image 
direct,  and  as  distant  as  the  object  itself,  but  somewhat 
smaller,  was  to  be  seen,  as  in  fig.  9,  which  is  a section 
of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  poker.  At  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  it  is  nearly  circular  ; but  upwards  the 
circular  form  is  lost  in  undulations  occasioned  by  the 
rapid  ascent  of  the  rarefied  air. 

Wollaston  remarks,  that  some  degree  of  inversion  is 
very  frequently  to  be  seen  over  extensive  plains,  but  the 
inverted  images  are  rarely  well  defined,  unless  over  a 
very  even  surface.  One  of  the  best  situations  for  this 
purpose  is  over  a level  open  road,  with  a gentle  breeze 
blowing  across  it.  A current  of  air  brings  a cool  stra- 
tum more  closely  in  contact  with  the  heated  surfuce, 
and  since  refraction  depends  on  the  increment  of  den- 
sity in  a small  given  space,  a very  moderate  breeze  will 
thereby  render  inversion  more  perceptible;  but  a strong 
wind  will  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  and 
may  make  the  heated  surface  too  thin  for  any  object  to 
be  seen  through  it  from  a distance.  In  one  instance, 
when  Wollaston  saw  a refraction  of  about  nine  minutes, 
at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  a mile,  a thermometer  in 
the  sand  was  10 1°,  at  four  inches  above  82°,  and  at  one 
foot  above  76°.  Over  water,  the  evenness  of  the  sur- 
face is  favourable  to  the  production  of  such  appearances; 
but  since  the  action  of  the  sun  is  weak  on  a body  so 
transparent,  a for  greater  extent  of  surface  is  requisite  to 
produce  any  perceptible  inversion. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  these  altered 
circumstances  of  refractive  power  take  place  horizontally, 
producing  what  has  been  called  Lateral  Mirage-  Mr. 
Blackadder  has  described  a case  of  its  occurrence  over 
an  extensive  bulwark  at  Leith,  named  King  George's 
Bastion.  When  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  top  of 
the  parapet  has  the  appearance  of  a mirror,  or  rather  of 
a sheet  of  ice  ; and  if  in  this  state  another  person  stands 
or  walks  upon  it,  at  a little  distance,  an  inverted  image 
is  seen  under  him.  If,  while  standing  on  the  footway, 
another  person  stands  on  it  also,  but  at  some  distance, 
with  his  face  turned  towards  the  sea,  his  image  will  ap- 
pear opposite  to  him,  giving  the  appearance  of  two  per- 
sons talking  or  saluting  each  other.  If,  again,  when 
standing  on  the  foot-way,  and  looking  in  a direction 
from  the  tower,  another  person  crosses  the  Eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bulwark,  passing  through  the  water-gate, 
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either  to  or  from  the  sea,  there  is  produced  the  appearance  MIRAfiK 
of  two  persons  moving  in  opposite  directions,  first  one 
is  seen  moving  past,  and  then  the  other  in  an  opposite 
direction,  with  some  interval  between  them.  In  looking 
over  the  parapet,  distant  objects  are  seen  variously  modi- 
fied, the  mountains  converted  into  immense  bridges,  Ac. 

On  going  to  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  bulwark, 
and  directing  the  eye  towards  the  tower,  the  latter  ap- 
pears curiously  modified,  part  of  it  being  as  it  were  cut 
off,  and  brought  down  so  as  to  form  another  small  and 
elegant  tower,  in  the  form  of  certain  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, as  in  fig.  10.  At  other  times,  it  bears  an  exact 
resemblance  to  an  ancient  altar,  the  fire  of  which  seems 
to  burn  with  great  intensity.  At  some  distance  beyond 
the  tower,  there  is  seen  the  chimney-top  of  a house  for 
boiling  pitch,  or  other  purposes  connected  with  the 
docks.  When  smoke  issues  from  the  chimney,  the  ap- 
pearance represented  in  fig.  1 1 is  produced.  The  black 
waved  lines  under  the  smoke  have  a rapid  vibratory  mo- 
tion, while  the  motion  of  that  which  represents  the  fire 
of  the  altar  is  exactly  similar  (excepting  in  colour)  to 
the  flame  of  a strong  fire. 

MM.  Soret  and  J urine  observed  a beautiful  example  On  the 
of  Lateral  Mirage  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  at  ten  a.  m.  in  L*k«  of 
September,  1818.  In  fig.  12,  ABC  represents  a part  G«n*ra. 
of  tltc  margin  of  the  lake,  and  P a small  vessel  opposite 
Belle  Rive,  the  observers  being  in  the  second  story  of  a 
Immjsc,  about  two  leagues  from  it.  As  the  ship  advanced 
slowly  by  successive  tacks,  and  occupied  the  positions 
QRS,a  series  of  distinct  lateral  images  became  visi- 
ble at  Q'  IV  S',  which  advanced  with  the  bark,  and  be- 
came further  removed  to  the  left  of  G P,  as  the  bark 
itself  was  moved  to  the  right  of  that  line.  When  the 
Sun  illuminated  the  sails,  the  image  was  sufficiently 
brilliant  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  A knowledge  of 
the  actual  locality  will  at  once  prove  this  to  have  been 
a case  of  Lateral  Mirage.  The  air  on  the  right  of  G P 
had  been  in  the  shade  during  the  morning,  while  on  the 
lefi  it  had  been  heated  by  the  Sun,  a nearly  vertical  plane 
passing  through  G P,  separating  the  two  masses,  to  a 
small  extent  above  the  water.  Such  a condition  of  things 
is  favourable  to  the  appearance  of  Lateral  Mirage. 

It  is  plain  that  the  appearances  of  Mirage  have  long  Biblical 
been  known  and  observed  in  the  East,  (indeed,  how  <“*«*  of 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?)  although  the  attention  of  Plulo- 
sophers  has  l>een  directed  to  them  but  of  late  years. 

Bishop  Lowth,  iu  a note  on  his  Translation  of  Isaiah, 
xxxv.  6.  7. 

In  the  Wilderness  shall  burst  forth  waters, 

And  torrents  in  the  Dcwrt, 

7.  And  the  glowing  aand  aha//  become  a Aw/, 

speaks  as  follows : 

“ The  glowing  sand.]  3TJ.  This  word  is  Arabic  as 
well  us  Hebrew,  expressing  in  both  Languages  the  same 
thing ; the  glowing,  sandy  plain,  which  in  the  hot 
Countries  at  a distance  has  die  appearance  of  water. 

It  occurs  in  the  Koran,  ch.  xxiv.  * But  as  to  the  un- 
believers, their  works  are  like  a vapour  in  a plain  ; 
which  the  thirsty  traveller  thinketh  to  be  water,  until 
when  he  cometli  thereto  he  findelh  it  to  be  nothing.* 

Mr.  Sale’s  note  on  this  place  is,  ‘The  Arabic  word  ferab 
signified!  that  false  appearance  which  in  the  Eastern 
Countries  is  often  seen  in  sandy  plains  about  noon,  re- 
sembling a large  lake  of  water  in  motion,  and  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  reverberation  of  the  sunbeams,  (‘  by  the 
quivering,  undulating  motion  of  that  quick  succession  of 
vapours  and  exhalations  which  are  extracted  by  the 
2 c 
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MIRAGE,  powerful  influence  of  the  Sun.*  Shaw,  Travel*,  p.  376.) 
— It  sometimes  tempt*  thirsty  travellers  out  of  their  way, 
M1HIS.  but  deceives  them  when  they  come  near,  either  going 
' v-—/  forward,  for  it  always  appear*  at  tlie  aatne  distance,  or 
quite  vanishes.  Q.  Curtiui  has  meutioned  rt.  Arena s 
vapor  etstivi  Soft t accendit — camporumquc  non  alia 
qtiam  vasti  el  profundi  eequoris  sped*  cst.  (vii.  5.)  \)r. 
Hyde  gives  us  the  precise  meaning  and  derivation  of  the 


word.  Drcfum  women  {Barca)  njnan,  splendorem  mu  MIRAGE. 
Hjdeudentcm  regionem  noial ; cum  ra  regio  radii a tola-  — 

ribux  lam  oopiote  cvllirtretvr,  v l rrflexum  ab  areni * MIRROR. 
lumen  ad'O  intense  fill  gens,  a longinquo  spretantibu*,  ad 
instar  corporis  solan*,  aq  varum  spectem  refer  at ; cl  hinc 
arenarum  splendor  et  radtaiio,  ex  Lingua  Persica  petilo 
nomine,  dicitur  serab,  i.  e.  aqua?  superficies,  se u superfi- 
cialis  aquarum  species.”  Annot.  in  Perilsol.  c.  2. 


MIRBELTA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  De- 
can dr  ia,  order  hfonogynia,  natural  order  Lrguminottc. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-cleft,  two-lipped;  corolla 
pea-flowered,  pod  two-celled,  sutures  iuflexed. 

Tw  o sj>ecies,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

MIRE,  i f Skinner  derives  from  the  D.  moycr. 
Mire.  \moddcr,  Ittlum , linuu,  mud.  It  may  be 
Mi'ry.  J from  the  A.  S.  myr-au,  impedire,  to  im- 
pede, to  stop  or  stay  the  steps  ; as  it  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to 

That  thick,  adhesive  dirt,  in  which  we  arc  apt,  not 
only  to  bedaub  ourselves,  but  to  stick  fast. 

Him  knyghtes  vp  hhn  lyft  St  did  him  eft  afire, 

William  »as  oglyft,  his  helm  vra*  fulls  of  myrt. 

R.  lira  tint,  p.  70. 

He  settr  not  hi*  benefice  to  hire, 

And  lette  hin  shepe  aeombted  in  the  wire, 

Chaucer.  I'roi-  gitr  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  510. 
Aud  of  hi*  stoutl*.*  hi*  drnnrlh  ofte, 

How  that  he  stickrth  in  tike  mir*. 

Count.  Can/.  Am.  hook  is.  p.  115. 
Why  had  I not  with  charitable  hand 
Took**  vp  a beggar's  issue  *t  my  cate*. 

Who  Mattered  thus,  and  mir’d  with  infunk, 

1 mil'll  bar*  said,  no  port  (if  it  n mine. 

Shuitpeaer.  Muck  Ado  about  Sulking,  fol.  1 15. 

■ — - Jove  thus  bi-Mpake  ; 

W ill  never  mortal!  thought*  MMW  to  aspire 
lu  thk  hold  iwtt  to  heaven  claim*  to  make, 

And  touch  relotkll  state*  with  earthly  mirr. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queent.  Of  ASmtaMthe,  can.  6. 
Ooelv  those  marinhcs  and  myrre  l>og*, 

In  which  the  fesrfull  ruflcs  do  build  their  howres, 

Ycttld  me  an  hostry  moogst  the  croaking  frogs 
And  harbour  here  13  safety  from  those  ravenous  dog*. 

Id.  lb.  l>ook  v.  e*n.  10. 

A Mabtr  of  them  in  the  mierir  and  slipper*?  ground  dtaunring 
to  slide  and  fall  downe  in  the  hloude  of  their  (allows,  although  no 
weapon  touched  their  bmlic*,  wen*  overwhelmed  with  tlie  aouldiors 
rushing  aud  running  over  them  by  heajie*  and  *o  killed. 

Holland.  Ammupsut.  Constantins  and  Johanns,  book  XV  L.  ch.  xii. 
fol.  76. 

Whereas  house*  built  on  plain*,  unless  shaded  with  trees,  Ik 
bleak  and  exposed  to  the  wind  and  weather  ; and  all  winter  are  apt 
to  be  grievously  annoyed  with  imrc  aud  dirt. 

Ray.  i)f  the  Creation,  part  si.  p.  251. 
His  passengers  at  length,  are  wafted  o'«r * 

Expos'd  in  muddy  weed*  upon  the  miry  nlvore. 

Dry  dm.  Vergil.  Ain  fid,  hook  vi. 

Ml  HIS,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  Hemipterous  insects. 
Generic  character.  Antenna  setaceous,  four-jointed, 
the  second  and  following  joint*  alike  head  trigonate ; 
neck  not  apparent ; thorax  elongate  ; body  elongate,  al- 
tenuated,  soft ; tibia  pilot*. 

Type  of  the  genus  M.  fera ; AT.  vagans , Woolf, 
Cimices,  (ik,  4.  pi*  **»•  fig.  lbS.  About  twelve  species, 
found  in  Europe,  and  ten  of  them  in  Britaiu  ; frequent- 
ing high  grass. 


MIRR,  or  A A.  S.  mirce,  tenebret,  career. 

Murk,  I Lye.  Sw.  moerk,  obscurus ; Dan. 

Mi’bky,  > moriker.  The  origin  of  this  old 

Mi'rksome,  j word  has  not  been  traced.  Som- 
M i'kkrom  enes*.  J ner  thinks  Utat  mirce  may  mean 
perditio,  aut  atiquid  simile;  and  it  is  not  improbably 
mirig , mirg,  mire , from  the  A.  S.  verb  merran,  mirran , 


to  mar. 

Dark,  dismal,  gloomy. 

It  appears  to  be  applied  to  that  thickness  or  density 
of  uluiosphere,  which  overr-louds,  and  thus  man  ur 
destroys  the  clearness  of  light. 


A wmeour  that  were  wjra,  tiraoryt  iuld  o«ier  dwde, 

Well  mure  un  fa  ujght,  J>an  opun  pc  duy, 

In  ourbe  wilhuuteu  sight  will*  corny*  tnak  affray. 

R.  Hr  unite , p.  176. 

And  Jh*  wicke  and  )*e  warn**  fuyr.  wol  make  a fayr  flam  mu. 
For  to  murtheo  men  with,  Jut  in  mrerk  sylten. 

Rites  Ptouknum.  Visum,  p.  331 . 

In  menynge  yat  man  shal  Fro  mrorkstessa  hco  clrawe 
The  while  yis  light  and  pis  knrrn.  shal  Lucifer  a blej-ndc. 

Id.  p.  346. 

The  shadow  maketh  her  beam**  merit, 

And  her  homes  to  shew  dnrke. 

Chaucer.  The  Runniest  of  the  Rase,  fol.  216. 


— Twice  in  murie  and  occidental  dam  pc* 

Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench’d  her  sleepy  lump*. 

Sbahipmre.  All's  Well  lb*  Ernsts  Hell,  fol.  236. 

So  seated  the  grim  feature,  and  upturn'd 
His  nostril  wide  into  (be  merkie  air, 

Sagacious  of  Ilia  quarry  from  ao  lair. 

Md ton.  I'mrudiM  Lost,  book  x.  1.  280. 

Then  to  her  rttm  wagon  site  betakes. 

And  with  tier  heart**  tlie  fuwle  wel-fuvour’d  witch  : 
Through  mirinome  sire  hir  ready  way  she  makes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (Jute nr,  book  i.  can.  5. 

You  can  easily  foord  over  all  the  de;itha  thereof,  [the  question  of 
free  will]  and  dearly  comprehend  all  the  darkest  mirltmumeue 
therein.  Mountagsre.  Appeal r to  Csrsnr , ch.  viii  foL  75. 

While  yet  she  spoke,  a double  darkne-nt  atireud, 

Rl.ick  Ckmdt  ana  murky  fi>g*  involve  her  head, 

While  o’er  th’  unbury *d  heapa  her  footstep*  triad. 

Roses.  Lucan,  book  vi. 

■ *■  Ever  learn 

Quick  ether’s  motion : oft  the  ncetie  i*  turn’d  ; 

Now  tho  blue  vault ; and  now  the  murky  cloud, 

Hail,  rain,  or  radiance. 

Dyer.  The  Fleeet,  book  i. 

MIRROR,  Fr.  miroir.  From  Fr.  mirer ; It.  mi- 
rare  ; tip.  mirar,  to  look,  to  view,  to  behold;  Lat 
mirari.  It  is  applied  to 

A bright,  lucid  substance,  in  which  may  be  wen  the 
reflected  images  of  objects;  » looking  glass;  met.  that 
in  which  men  may  see  their  own  reflected  image  ; and, 
consequently,  order  and  regulate  their  actions  and  be- 
hnviour:  lienee,  the  reflected  image ; example,  pattern. 
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And  in  yis  mironr  ^ow  myirt  ace.  murthes  fid  tnenye. 

Pier*  Ploukman.  Iwon,  p.  192. 

And  vc  seen  now  bi  a tnyraur  in  darkenrxsr,  hut  thanne  Caro  (o 
face.  Il'ic/if.  I t'oryn/hians,  ch.  xiii. 


And  with  1 hut  word  he  caught  a gret  mirrvur, 

Atul  a«  'Jut  chaungvd  was  all  his  euluur, 

And  saw  his  visage  all  in  another  kin«L 

CAautrr.  The  Kmgktei  Tale , V.  1401. 


For  thei  he  to  the  world**  ne 
The  mymmr  of  exam  plane. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  Prologue,  p.  1 1 . 


Whan  Rome  ttoude  in  noble  plite, 

Virgile,  which®  was  tho  partite, 

A mirrour  made  of  his  clergie, 

And  sette  it  on  the  townes  eie. 

Id.  Ib.  book  e.  p.  138. 


Ami  in  her  hard  she  held  a mirrAoirr  bright 
Wherein  her  face  she  often  viewed  f.iyne, 

And  in  her  selfe-Wd  semi 'Lance  took  delight; 

For  she  van  wondrous  fair*,  as  any  living  wight. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queenr,  hook  i.  can.  4. 

Grammercy  Socrates,  that  is  good  council  indeed  [to  behold 
thenuelve*  in  their  looking  glautes  or  mirror*]  will  jour  young 
gentlemen  awl  bulics  b«  ready  to  say,  we  like  it  very  well,  and  we 
practise  accordingly. 

Ray.  Of  the  Creation,  port  iL  p.  439. 

Among  the  stores  of  old  pictures  at  Somerset-house,  wav  one 

C tilled  an  a long  board,  representing  tlwi  head  of  Edwuni  VI.  to 
discerned  only  by  the  reflection  of  a rylindric  mirrour. 

Walpole.  Anecdote*  of  Planting,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  201. 

Mrs.  See  Miss. 


By  th«  time  here  proposed  of  continuing  at  sea  there  might  havo  MTSAn. 
now  born  thoughts  of  some  course  to  qualify  the  misadtenture  of  VKV 
the  mine,  and  euable  them  to  reettrmnt  it. 

OUeg.  Life  nf  Sir  H aller  Ralegh,  foL  209. 
MISADVrSE,*)  i.  e.  advise,  counsel,  deliberate,  MIHAX- 

Misadvi'sedly.  ) determine,  wrongly,  THUOPE. 

I say  not  this  by  wireii  that  ben  wrso, 

But  if  it  be  whan  they  hem  niiamr. 

Chaucer,  The  Rif  of  Rathe*  Prologue,  r,  5812, 

For  then  A newer  else  is  it  y«  true  fniict  of  preaching  the  gospel, 
if  the  teacher  doe  not  presompteouxly  usurp  to  himself  the  gift  uf 
learning  which®  he  luith  os  a thyng  commuted  to  his  credit,  ne 
vndismrtcly  ur  muaduucily  shew®  fourth  the  same,  a*  though  it 
wer  of  his  own  : but  yeld  it  veto  Christ  to  be  made  holy  of  him. 

I J dull.  Luke , ch.  ii. 

MISAFFE'CT.l  To  have  ill  or  wrong  fiffectionat 
Misappe'ctions.J  or  dispositions ; to  dislike,  to  dis- 
content. 

Atu.  e shall  Unearh  the  arm  God  to  give  you  u more  profit* 
able  and  pertinent  humiliation  than  yet  you  know,  and  a Urn  mis- 
taken charitableness,  with  that  peace  which  you  have  hitherto  *> 
perveriely  mitaffretrd. 

Milan.  Works,  vol.  L fid.  102.  Animadrertiont  upon  the  Reman- 
it  ran  It’  Defence,  Sfc, 

Or  if  lie  lie  in  a throng,  middle  of  a church,  multitude,  where  ha 
may  not  well  get  out,  though  he  sit  at  cave,  he  is  so  misujfected. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fid.  181. 

How  earthly  and  groove  with  mis-affrctxms,  pnreedit  carnem  in 
crimtne,  it  ushers  the  flesh  of  «iufull  cuumr*. 

Dull,  /lords,  vol.  iii.  fjl.  111.  The  Character  of  Man. 

MIS  AFFIRM,  i.  e.  to  qjjlrm,  assert,  or  declare, 
wrongly,  erroneously. 


MISAOCEPTION,  i.e.  mis-takings,  misunderstand- 
ings ; acceptions  or  takings,  wrong,  erroneous. 

Hie  Apostle  frare v none  of  these  currish  otdutrafions ; but  con- 
temning all  impotent  mu-accep/m.-u  calls  them  what  he  finds  them, 
a frnword  generation. 

Ha//.  Harks,  rid.  ii.  fol.  341.  .Sermon  Pr*achi  to  the  Lord*,  Feh. 
18/ A,  1634. 

M IS  ACCOM  PTE  D,  i.  e.  accounted , wrongly,  erro- 
neously. 

He  thought  he  mioaeompted  had  his  day. 

Chaucer.  Troiius  and  Creteide,  book  V.  p.  288. 

M IS ADVE'NTU RE,  r.  'I  Fr.  mesadvenir,  mesad- 

Mir  adventure,  ».  y venture f It.  missavvenire, 
misawentura ; mis,  and  Lat.  adventurus,  from  adoc- 
nire . to  come. 

To  come  to,  to  happen,  wrong,  ill,  unfortunately. 

►e  vurj-jt  ydo  to  pouere  men  to  sudie  my  taunt  re  tiirnde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  375. 

Ilis  ncse  Sc  hys  ine  be  code  at  mitauen/oure. 

R.  Brunnt , p.  166. 

u Pees,  with  mischauneo  and  with  mt  invent  ure," 

Our  haste  said,  “ and  let  him  toll*  the  tale.’* 

Chaucer.  The  Freret  Tale,  ▼.  6914. 

From  forth  tho  fatal  loins  of  these  Iwo  foes 
A pair  of  star  cross’d  lovers  take  their  life  | 

Whose  mimdoentur'd  piteous  overthrows 

Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  parents*  strife. 

Shahspeare.  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Prologue. 

Pout.  What  mitadvrnture  is  so  early  vp. 

That  colls  our  person  from  our  morning's  test  ? 

Id.  Ib.  fol.  76. 

Wc  seldom  or  never  find  that  nny  nation  hath  ouduml  so  many 
miuidurnturet  and  miseries  as  the  Spaniards  hare  dune  in  their 
Indian  diaenvrnes. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  ▼.  ch.  L sec.  10.  fol.  575. 


I suppose  it  no  injury  to  the  dead,  but  a good  deed  rather  to  the 
living,  if  by  better  iulurmatinn  given  them,  or  which  is  enough, 
by  wily  reinembring  them  the  truth  of  what  they  themselves  know 
to  be  here  tnimffirm'd,  they  may  be  kept  from  tntring  the  third  time 
unadvisedly  into  wax  and  bloodshed. 

Mdton.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  361.  An  Answer  to  Eiho n Basi/He. 
The  Preface. 

MISALLE'GE, i.e.  to  allege,  to  assert,  to  af- 
M is  allegation,  y firm,  to  declare,  wrongly,  erro- 
neously. 

As  for  thrisc  two  tni toll  edged  authors  to  whom  he  ascribes  us, 
his  skill  doth  palpably  faile  him  in  both. 

Hall.  Works,  vol,  i.  foL  698.  The  Honour  of  the  Mamed  derate, 

■K.10. 

I had  objected  to  them,  mi+a/leyations,  misinterpretations,  mis- 
iafenincss,  weak  and  coloaratde  proofs. 

Id.  lit.  vol.  iii.  fo|,  384.  Answer  to  the  /-indication  of  Smectym- 
nmus.  t'refnce. 

MISALLl'ED, 'h  i.e.  allied,  wrongly,  erroneously, 
Misalli'ance.  J improperly. 

They  are  a mieallied  and  tlisjaraged  branch  of  the  lumae  of 
Nimrod. 

Burke.  Hark*,  vol.  viii.  p.  52.  Letter  to  a A oh/e  Lord. 

Their  purpose  was  to  ally  two  things,  in  nature  incompatible,  the 
Gothic,  and  l lie  chuair  unity  ; the  etlvrt  of  which  misalliance  wax 
to  discover  and  expose  the  nake  dmns  uf  the  Gothic. 

Hurd.  Work*,  vol.  iv.  p.  303.  On  Chivalry  and  Romance,  let.  8. 

MTSALTERED,  i.e.  to  alter,  to  change,  wrongly, 
injuriously. 

These  are  all  (beside*  those  which  I for*  specified)  which  have 
so  mis-altered  the  lejiurgy.  that  it  can  no  mure  be  known  to  he 
itself. 

Hall.  Work*.  Answer  to  the  Vindication  of  Smectymnuus,  sec.  2. 

MISANTHROPE,  \ Fr.  miaasttArojjc  ; It.  and 
Misanthropy,  ISp.  misantropo ; Gr.  p*nar~ 
MlSANTHRO'prC,  lOpwrov,  from  fuaeiv,  lo  lisle, 
Misa  nthropist.  ) and  uvOpwmn,  a man.  See 
Philanthropy. 

3 c 2 
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MISAN- 

THROPE. 

MIS  AR- 
RANGE- 
MS  NT. 


A hater  of  man ; a hater  of  the  aociety  of  mankind. 

Aw.  What  U thy  name  ? I*  roan  to  hatefull  to  thee, 

That  art  thvM-lfe  a mau  ! 

Tn«.  1 am  muoalraaotf  and  hate  manhunt. 

Shihpcare.  Jbnoit  0/  Athens,  fol-  91. 

Upon  thi*  great  foundation  of  misanthropy  (though  not  in 
Timon's  manner)  the  whole  building  uf  my  travels  is  erected. 

Pope.  I forks,  vol.  vi.  p.  137.  letter  11.  From  Dr.  Strip. 

" Alas,  pone  dean  I hi*  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a rnisanthmpr. 

On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Ssstfl. 


Blit  tet  not  knaves  misanthropy  create* 

No*  teed  tlie  gall  of  uuivvvatl  hale. 

Sjanghorn.  The  f.nJargcmrnt  of  ike  Mind.  E pi  tile  1. 

Ilia  [Draco]  abhorrence  of  the  abueefl  of  his  predecessors  in 
office.  and  hi*  indignation  against  the  depravity  of  hi*  fellow- 
ritisena,  embittered  hi*  mind,  and  made  him  rather  a mimmthnpe 
than  a statesman-  Oicrwr,  No-  117. 


What  can  be  more  gloomy  and  misanthropic  than  the  fallowing 
■train  of  ducouteot,  extracted  by  Kustatbiu*  !— 

IJ.  No.  IbO. 


Having  given  some  pa««agc*  from  tlm  poet,  where  he  speak*  in 
fhc  eluradcr  of  u misanthropist,  it  is  hut  justice  to  exhibit  him  ns  a 
moralist.  bt. 

MISAPPLY',  ")  To  apply,  or  to  put,  place,  or 

Ml*  application,  > lay  to.  It)  direct  or  address,  wrong- 
Mibappi.v'ino,  n.J  ly,  erroneously. 

Virtue  itself  tumc*  vice  Wing  misapplied. 

And  via  sometime  by  action  dignified. 

Skaispenre.  /bunco  und  Juliet,  fid.  61. 

He  brings  me  informations,  pick'd  out  of  broken  word*  in  men’s 
common  talk,  which,  with  hi*  malicious  misapplication,  loo  hopes 
will  seem  dangerous. 

Reaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  ffoman  Holer,  act  i.  k.  3. 
Thu*  kneaded  up  with  milk,  the  new  made  man 
His  kingdom  o'er  his  kindred  world  began : 

Till  knowledge  mitapp/fd,  misundmtood, 

And  pride  of  empire  sour'd  hi*  balmy  blond. 

Dryden.  Tht  Hind  nnd  the  Panther. 

The  meaning  of  which  providence,  should  we  misconstrue,  »e 
should  frustrate  our  grand  and  lost  remedy,  and  pcri*h.  not  fjr  waul, 
but  for  misapplication  of  the  mean*  of  life. 

South.  Sermant,  vul.  li,  p.  67. 

All  deception  19  a mi  imp  plying  of  those  signs,  which  by  compact, 
or  institution,  were  mode  the  means  of  men's  signifying,  or  convey- 
ing their  thoughts.  Id.  Ib.  roL  i.  p.  506. 

MISAPPREHE  ND,  \ To  apprehend,  or  to  take 

Misapprehension,  Jor  seize,  to  take  the  mean- 
ing, to  understand,  to  conceive,  wrongly,  erroneously  ; 
to  mistake,  to  misunderstand,  to  misconceive. 

When  the  conclusion  is  deduc’d  from  unerring  dictates  of  our 
faculties,  we  say  the  inference  is  rational ; but  when  from  misap- 
prehended or  ill- compounded  phantasms,  wo  ascribe  it  to  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Gianni.  The  family  of  Dogmatizing,  cb.  xi.  p.98. 

And  what  wc  have  to  say  under  this  hood  [the  causes  of  our  igno- 
rance] will  be  eumpreheniive  both  of  the  causes  of  that,  and  (which 
are  the  effects  thereof]  of  our  mi»*pprthen*\<mt  and  errours. 

Id.  H.  ch.  vii-  p.  61. 

Patient  sinners  may  want  peace  through  mistake*  and  misappre- 
hensions of  God ; for  when  there  is  a deep  tease  of  sin,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  keep  up  the  wnw  of  God’s  readiness  to  forgive. 

Stdlmgjleti.  Sermon  3.  vol.  ill.  p.  1 08- 

But  if  the  lwui^  liable  to  mimpprekmeion  and  to  misrepresentation 
be  thought  an  objection  to  any  doctrine,  I knuw  of  no  doctrine  which 
is  not  liable  to  tlw  same ; or  any  which  luu  not,  in  fact,  beeu  loaded, 
at  various  time*,  with  great  nukiakc*. 

Dairy.  Sermon  23.  part  i.  p.  350. 

MISARRANGEMENT,  ,.c.  to  arrange,  to  rank, 
to  pot,  to  dispose,  wrongly;  in  a wrong  order. 


Here  gtitt'ring  turrets  rise,  upbearing  high  M1SAR- 

( Fantastic  munrrangeznent !)  un  tins  roof  RANGE* 

Large  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  trees  MENT. 

And  shrubs  of  fairy  land.  — 

C aper.  The  Toth,  book  v.  MIS- 


MIS  ASSAY,  i.t.  to  assay,  or  to  try,  to  attempt,  v 
wrongly,  improperly. 

Willie,  why  ligst  thou  (man)  so  wo-be-gon  f 
What ! been  thy  rather  lamkins  ill  a paid  ? 

Or  hath  some  drerie  chance  thy  pipe  sum/mvc  t 
Or  hast  thou  sny  sheep^-ure  l 

Browne.  Hi/iir  and  Old  Hennock,  Eclogue. 

MISATTENDED,  i.e.  attended  to,  observed,  or  re- 
garded, not  properly,  insufficiently. 

They  shall  recover  the  mnaUraded  words  of  Chrikt  to  the  sincerity 
of  their  true  seine  frum  manifold  contradiction*,  and  shall  open  them 
with  the  key  of  charity. 

Milton,  f forks , vul.  i.  fol.  213,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Dirorct. 

Ml'SBEAR,!  A.  S.  mis-bttr-an,  mitbor-cn  ; D. 

Mi's  born.  J mit-baeren. 

To  bear , or  to  carry,  to  support,  to  conduct,  wrongly 
or  wrongfully ; to  misconduct,  to  misbehave. 

Mitborn,  (in  8peoser,)  born  or  produced  to  ill ; un- 
luckily. 

B.k.huji*,  abhotes,  and  piiour*,  |>ei  bad  mitborn  yam  hie. 

It.  Dr  unite,  p.  333. 

Dan  Wary  11  he  lea  tuunes  jrt  he  held, 

With  wrung  he  mad  a tvs,  (tuc,)  and  uiidteryng  of  schekl. 

Id.  p.  336. 

A1  be  it  so,  that  of  youre  pride  and  highe  1 -resumption  and  folic, 
nml  of  youre  negligence  and  uncunniug,  ye  Lave  misborn  you,  anti 
tresjMvcd  unto  uie. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus,  p.  1 20. 

A poor*  childc,  nnd  in  the  name 
Of  thilke,  which*  is  so  midnstt, 

Wc  teka,  and  therto  we  be  swore, 

That  none,  but  onely  thou  and  wee 
Shall  know  c of  this  priuete*. 

Gower.  Corf.  Am.  book  ii.  p.  52. 
And  drawing  nigh  him,  “Ah.  mi  thorn  elfe, 
lit  evill  hourv  thy  foe*  thee  hither  sent 
Another’s  wrong*  to  wreak  upon  thy  wife. 

Spatter.  Faerie  Queene,  look  i.  can.  6. 

MISBECO'ME,  ^ To  become,  or  come  toge- 

Misbeco'minolv,  >ther ; or  to  convene  or  concur, 

Misueco'mingness.  J wrongly,  to  ill  effect ; to  be  un 
fit,  indecent,  unsuitable,  inappropriate. 

Ami  as  you  are  a king,  tpeake  in  your  state, 

What  1 tiaue  dune,  that  mitbecame  my  place, 

My  person,  or  my  liege's  soueroigntie. 

Shakspeare.  Henry  If.  Second  Part,  fol.  97, 

■ ■ ■•  These  ilarker  humours  that 

Stick  misbecomingly  <m  others,  on  them 
Live  in  fair  dwelling. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  73te  7Vk>  Noble  Kinsmen,  act  i.  at  2. 

There  cannot  be  any  thing  so  disingenuous,  so  misbecoming  a 
gentleman,  or  any  one  who  pretends  to  be  a mfional  creature,  as  not 
to  yield  to  jdain  reason,  and  the  conviction  of  clear  argument*. 

Locke.  fforkt,  voi.  iii.  p.  85.  Of  Education,  sec.  189. 

Were  it  but  one  of  these  mere  moral  failings,  whose  unfitness  or 
misbecoming  nets  makes  all  the  guilt,  I should,  possibly,  counsel  you 
to  wean  yourself  of  it  by  degrees,  whoso  progress  were  scarce  dis- 
cernible before  its  end.  " 

Doyle.  fforkt,  vol.  vi.  p.  24,  A Discourse  againtl  Customary 
Sweating,  direct.  5. 

MFSBEDE,*)  To  wrong  by  word  or  deed,  says 

Mi'shode.  J Skinner.  A.  S.  mis  beodan ; to  bid, 
command,  exert  command  or  authority  over,  wrongly  or 
wrongfully. 
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Whan  Lowyi  herd  Jut  sawr,  Jat  Robert!  nt  to  dcde, 

Agivn  riirlit  & law*.  tills  Henry  be  mitbede. 
b 3 R.  Urunne,  p.  104. 

He  said  but  tiUe  a knycht,  bat  Thcmo*  him  mubtde. 

Id.  p.  131. 

Or  who  hath  you  misbodm  or  offended  ? 

Do  tell  toe  if  that  it  may  be  amended. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighiet  TuJe , V.  91 1 

MISBEFALL,  i.  e.  to  befall , or  to  fall,  happen,  come 
to  pass,  wrongly,  unfortunately. 

For  ellts  but  a man  do  so. 

Him  maie  full  ofle  midbefall. 

Ouicrr.  Cm/,  Am.  hook  i.  p,  20. 

MISBEGF/T,  \ i.  e.  to  beget,  gel,  to  acquire,  to 
Mismoo'tten.  j procure,  to  produce,  to  generate, 
wrongly,  unlawfully. 

Lasie  yt  xeode  out  of  kynde  )>orj  cluitl  myttngese. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  42. 

• Which  [quarreling]  iodeede 

Is  valour  nus-begot,  and  came  into  the  world, 

When  sects  ami  factions  were  newly  borne. 

Skaispenre.  'htnou  uf  Athens , fol.  88. 

In  the  deimtion  of  a subject's  loue 
Tcodring  the  precious  sufctie  to  my  priuce 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate, 

Coma  1 orpvalant  to  this  princely  presence. 

ht.  Richard  IL  fol.  S3. 

For  cv'ry  boy,  with  Prior,  knows. 

By  accident  she  [Flattery]  lost  her  clothes, 

When  Falsehood  stole  then  to  (li^guisa 
Her  misbegotten  brood  uf  tirs. 

Up  yd.  To  David  Garrick,  Esq.  (1760  ) 

MISBEHAVE,*)  I.  e,  to  behave,  hare,  hold,  hear, 
Mi.sbeiu'viour.  j conduct,  or  mattuge,  wrongly,  im- 
properly, unbecomingly. 

If  aniu  one  dno  offend  or  mishehaue  himselfc,  lie  is  to  be  corrected 
and  punixlird  by  the  cduice  and  outer  of  the  residue  uf  the  house. 

Holinshed.  Ireland,  voL  vi.  p.  359. 
But  like  a misbehav'd  nnd  sullen  wench, 

1'huu  pouf  *t  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy'  lore. 

Shaktpeare.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iiL  sc.  3. 
Lastly,  the  cause  of  this  misbrhnnour  and  unworthy  department 
was  their  nut  understanding  the  designs  of  mercy  iu  the  several  in  • 
stances  of  it.  They  uudentood  thy  wonders  in  Egypt. 

South.  . Sermons,  vol.  ix,  p.  101. 

We  should  remember  that  those  good  things  alone  are  to  be 
greatly  prixed,  and  deserve  our  sincere st  affection  which,  if  we  dili- 
gently seek,  we  shall  certainly  find,  and  which  we  can  never  lose 
except  by  our  perversuess  and  misbehaviour. 

Jo r tin.  Dissertation  4.  \k  117. 

MISBELI'EVE,"!  i.e.  to  believe , to  acknowledge. 
Misbeli'ever,  > allow,  own,  follow',  a wrong  or 
Mirdeli'ep.  J erroneous,  rule  of  life;  or  rule  to 
guide  the  moral  and  religious  conduct  in  life. 

)}  s bre  byswipes  bitnej  ne  hem  nom  hem  bus  to  rede, 
bat  ni*  roygts  in  her  owe  load  hotyor  Uf  lode, 

And  wypout  pcryl  sfrkerore,  Jan  to  byteue  Jere 

Among  mys  bffyuede  men.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  239. 

prelates  soffren 

Jit  lewcde  men  in  snysbyly re.  liven  A deien. 

Piers  P/omhssian.  Fition,  p.  6. 

False  reportc  so  loudc  range  the  bell, 

That  misbelcfe  and  faU*  tuxpcction 
liauc  trouth  brought  to  his  dampnneinn. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight , p.  340. 

It  was  wd  pruned  that  he  wa9  conuide  as  well  of  dyuen  other 
heresies,  as  ot  misbehrfr  towarde  the  holy  nacniment  of  the  aultcr. 
Sir  Thomas  Mure.  I Cories,  book  iiL  fol.  239.  A Dialogue  cost- 
eernynge  Heresyes. 

Tie  author  proaeth  j*  if  the  woorshin  of  ymagas  wer  ydolnlrie 
than  y*  churche  beleuing  it  to  be  lawful  and  pleasant  to  God,  were 
in  a misbelieve  & in  a deadly  emir. 

Id.  Ib.  book  i.  ch.  xix.  foL  144. 


Goc,  gne  into  old  Titus'  sorrowful  house,  MIS* 

And  hither  hale  (hat  misbelieving  Moore.  BE.L1KVK. 

Shakspeare.  Titus  Jndranicus,  fol.  51.  

In  the  following  ages  of  the  Church  men  have  been  so  curious  to  MIS- 
aigiuiie  misbelievers,  that  they  have  invented  and  observed  some  CARRY, 
signs  which  indeed,  in  some  coses,  were  true,  real  appendages  of  *•* ' »*/ 
false  believers.  Taylor.  Sermon  22.  port  ii.  fol.  209. 

And,  camming  to  her  tonne,  gan  first  to  scold 
And  chydc  at  lum  that  made  her  misbelieve. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quetne,  book  ir.  can.  12. 

My  servant  follow'd  fast,  and  through  a chiuk 
Perceiv'd  the  royal  captives  liand  in  baud; 

And  heard  the  hooded  father  mumbling  charms, 

That  make  those  misbelievers  man  and  wile. 

Dry  den.  Dun  Sebastian,  act  in.  SC.  1. 

MISBESEEM,  t*.  e.  to  beseem,  to  look,  to  appear, 
inapt,  unfit,  unbecoming,  inconvenient,  unsuitable,  im- 
proper. 

Xenophon  pourtraying  [in  Cyrus]  an  heroicnl  prince,  thought  an 
intent  su  cruel  fitter  to  be  forgotten  than  n.*bcar*ed,  as  loo  much 
mufrescemtng  a generous  nature. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  iiL  ch.  Hi.  see.  4.  fol.  389. 

As  for  his  [Perseus]  honour  iu  the  cities  of  Greece,  they  not  only 
continued  falling  into  neglect,  but  were  abrogated  by  a decree  of  the 
Aclie&ns,  as  too  unmeasured,  mubeteemtng  them  to  give,  and  articled 
by  him  beyond  the  proportion  of  his  deserving*. 

Id.  Ib.  Uiuk  v.  ch.  zi.  sec.  5.  fol.  79! . 

Neither  in  discoursing  thus  do  we  by  any  misbeseeoung  imputa- 
tion upon  God,  the  author  of  that  religion  ; the  making  *o  imper- 
fect a revelation  no  wue  being  disagreesibla  to  his  wisdom,  his 
goodness,  or  his  justice. 

Harrow,  Harks,  VoL  iL  p.  210.  Srfmon  15. 

MISBESTOW,  i.  e.  to  bestow,  or  to  put,  lay,  or 
place,  to  give,  to  grant,  wrongly,  wrongfully,  impro- 
perly, ti*eiei.!sly. 

I pray  Go  (Ids  hariely  seodc  that  youngs  man  the  grace  to  bestow* 
his  witte  and  kraing,  such  ss  it  is,  about  some  better  busines  then 
Tindall  mnbestoweth  it  now. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Hi,ries,  fol.  35$.  The  Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

1 'reface. 

Remember  (dear)  how  loath  and  slow 
1 was  to  cast  a look  or  smile, 

Or  one  love-line  to  mis-bestow, 

Till  thou  luulat  chang'd  bith  face  and  stile. 

(.'amp.  To  the  Jealous  Mistress. 

There  cannot  be  a better  way  than  to  take  the  mishestowed  wealth 
which  they  were  cheated  of  from  these  our  prelates. 

Milton.  IFvrks,  vol.  i.  fol.  89.  Animadversions  upon  the  Remon- 
strants’ Defence,  Sfc. 

MI  SCAT/,  i.  e.  to  call , to  name,  to  denominate, 
wrongly,  to  denote  by  a wrong  name. 

Wliom  she  with  leasings  lewdly  did  miscall 

And  wickedly  backbite : tier  name  men  Hciaundcr  call. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucrne,  book  iv.  can.  8. 

A fourth  nbused  name  or  word,  by  which  the  faction  U every  day 
practising  upon  the  church,  and  tlie  government  of  it  is,  their  n»i- 
catling  the  execution  of  the  laws  made  in  behalf  of  the  church,  per- 
secution. South.  Sermons,  vol.  vL  p.  28. 

MISCALCULATE,  i.  e.  to  calculate,  ( calculi , small 
stones  used  in  computing)  to  count,  compute,  or  reckon, 
wrongly. 

After  all  the  care  I have  taken,  there  may  be,  in  such  a multitude 
of  passages,  several  misquoted,  misinterpreted,  and  miscalculated. 

A shut  knot.  On  Coins. 

MISCA  RRY,!  ».  e.  to  carry,  to  convey  or  bear 
Miscarriage.  J along,  wrongly,  unluckily,  unsuc- 
cessfully ; not  as  intended,  not  to  the  end  or  event  hoped 
for  or  aimed  at,  not  to  maturity ; to  fail,  to  be  faulty  or 
deficient ; to  err. 

—————  For  what  miscarries 

Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 

To  th’  utmost  of  a man. 

Shaktpeare.  CorioJanus,  fob  3. 
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But  he  excused  himself,  Uyinff  a great  port  of  the  mltemrrU \§e 
on  the  stubbornness  uf  the  Earl  of  EsmiX. 

Rahcr.  Chur  let  /.  Anno  16£ti* 

If  the  tempter  miacerrte*  in  this  hi*  highest,  hi*  sharpest,  and 
most  violent  Attack,  at  that  particular  hour,  or  M-a»>n,  in  wliich  the 
temptation  » come  to  an  head,  it  n natural  to  conceive  that  lie  muai 
surcease  the  conflict,  draw  otf,  and  give  it  over,  for  tint  time  at  least. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  ri  p.  ‘233. 

If  ho  dw«  net  quit  himself  like  a man,  and  make  prowl  hi*  station 
against  this  |innci|>al  assault  of  his  spiritual  adversary,  a failure  ur 
miscarriage  than  will  prove  like  an  oversight  in  th«  day  of  battle, 
hardly  to  be  recovered  liy  any  afWrc[«r*tum. 

Id.  lb.  p.254. 

Without  thus  reflecting  on  onr  pant  miscarriages.  and  inquiring 
into  their  ciuwo*,  we  must  fur  ever  fall  into  the  Mime  ra»takcv  l v 
deceived  by  the  wine  appearances,  surprised  Ivy  the  same  Artifices, 
and  lose  tbu  only  consolation  (poor  as  it  is)  which  our  past  follies 
and  trwnsgrauuuos  can  afiurd  uv,  ex]>«Ticnce. 

I'orteus.  Sermon  4.  rot.  ii.  p.  87. 

MISCAST,  «.  e.  to  cart,  to  tlirow,  wrongly,  impro 
perly ; consequentially,  to  calculate  erroneously. 

It  » befellc. 

That  I at  thilke  tj-mc  hie 
On  me,  that  she  msaouaf*  hir  eie. 

Gusvr,  Qmf  Am.  book  iii.  p.  73. 

The  number  is  somewhat  misenst  by  Polybius. 

Htdryh.  History  of  the  IForld,  book  r.  ch.  LL  sec.  8. 


MISCASUALTY,  i.  e.  a caMually,  accident,  or  inci- 
dent. any  thing;  happening  or  befalling,  wrongly,  unfor- 
tunately. 

Anguish  of  soul,  troubles  of  mind,  distemper*  of  body,  losses  of 
estate,  blrmishet  of  reputation,  miseorrtaifct  of  children.  murasuat- 
ties,  iimpiietnecse,  pains.  grief*.  fears,  lake  up  our  hearts,  and  forbid 
us  to  enjoy,  not  happiness**,  hut  our  very  selves 

Halt.  Murks,  vol.  iii.  fol.  3.  Thr  Chancier  of  Man. 

MISCATHOLICK,  i.  e.  erroneous  blundering 
mass-priest 

Judge  then,  reader,  whether  the  nsthedike  bishop  that  wrote  this, 
or  the  miseatholtke  mssae-pnest  tliat  reproves  it,  be  more  worthy  of 
Bedlccm. 

Halt.  M'rwii,  vol.  »,  fid.  741.  7W  Honour  nf  the  Married  Cleryie, 
ire.  3. 

Ml'SL’ELLANY,  Lai.  mixceUaneut ; mis- 

M i'ecellaxy,  «.  > cettus,  miseux,  from  mitcere, 

Mncnu'sBous.  J to  mix  or  mingle. 

Pertaining,  belonging,  or  relating  to  a mixture  or  di- 
versity of  things  ; mixed,  mingled.  A miscellany, 

A mixture,  a medley,  of  tilings  of  various  kinds  or 
sorts. 

As  a mueethmff  madam**,  I would  invent  new  tyres,  and  goo 
visile  courtiers. 

Ben  Jem  ton.  Cynthia's  Revets,  act  ir.  sc,  1 . 

Claudius  /Eliamis  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  unto  whom 
be  dedicated  his  Tacficks  ; an  elegant  suit  uuuW/as^w  author. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Vulgar  Errours,  book  i.  ch,  vui.  p.  33. 

But  being  miscellaneous  ia  many  things,  he  is  to  be  received  with 
suspicion.  UL  lb.  p.  34. 

Sprat,  Carvw,  Scdley,  nnd  a hundred  more, 

(Like  twinkling  star*  the  miser/lanies  o’er.) 

Ai pe.  halation  of  Horace  to  Augusts*. 

The  •■svtfMiwi  matter  I propose  to  give  in  I hr*©  sheets  natu- 
rally coincides  with  the  method  I nave  taken  of  disponing  them  into 
distinct  paper*.  ( ibsrrter , ,\k  |. 

MISCENTHE,  f.  e.  to  centre  or  concentrate , to 
point,  wrongly ; to  direct  to  or  fix  in,  a wrong  point  or 
object. 

They  were  confounded,  because  they  hop**,  uy*  thy  servant  Job  • 
because  they  had  misplaced,  muetntrrd  their  hopes. 

Honne.  Devotion.  p.  134. 

MISCHALLENGE,  ».  e.  challenge,  demand,  sum- 
mon, (to  tight  or  encounter,)  wrongly,  wrongfully. 


Lo  ! fait  our,  there  thy  mecdo  unto  thee  take, 

The  iru'wiu  uf  thy  mts.halenye  aiul  abst. 

Spenser.  Facrse  (Juerne,  book  hr.  can.  3. 

MISCHA'NCE,  v.\  Fr.mescheam.mcschance;  t’.e, 
M i*cn  a'nc  e.  n.  J to  chance,  to  fall,  to  happen 
wrongly,  unfortunately ; to  befall  unhappily  or  disas- 
trously. 

Oust  liomber  he  fley  a mm,  to  wyte  him  from  wusi-Amtce. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  137. 

Pres,  with  imicAiwrcc  ami  with  misaventure, 

Our  hiwte  said,  aud  lot  him  taU  bis  tala. 

Chaucer,  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  6916. 
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But  yet,  I say,  arisHh,  Ivrt  us  ilaunce, 

And  cost  your  widdow’s  habit  to  mssehmuncr. 

Id.  Troth*  and  Cretnde,  book  i.  p.  239. 
And  still  I hoped  to  hi*  up  advaunc’d, 

For  my  good  parts  ; but  still  it  hath  mischaunced. 

Spenser.  Mother  Jfuhberd's  Tale. 


Ma*sinisu  coming  to  Ciria.  ‘before  any  news  of  the  king’s  mu. 
ehane'  was  there  arrived,  callvd  out  the  chief  of  the  city  to  parley. 
Raley h.  History  of  thr  Murid,  book  V.  ch.  iii.  wc.  1 8.  foL  690. 

H Far  chanty,"  reply’d  the  matron, 41  tell 
What  tad  mischance  those  pretty  birds  brfcl." 

“Nay,  ni>  muchancef  the  savage  dame  reply’d, 

44  But  want  of  wit  in  I heir  unerring  guide, 

And  eagrr  haste,  and  gaudy  hopes,  and  giddy  pride.” 

I>rydm.  The  Hmd  and  the  Panther. 


Farewel*  honour’s  empty  pride  l 
Thv  own  nice,  uncertain  gust, 

If  the  least  miwW-r  betide, 

thee  lower  than  the  dust. 

Byrons.  An  Hymn  on  Simplicity. 


MrSCHIEF, 

Mi'acniEVE,  v.  or 
Mi'schiep, 
Mischievous, 
Ml'tCHIIVOl'SLT, 
Mischievous  ness. 
harm. 


"1  Fr.  metchef 

To  chere  or  achieve,  to 
l bring  to  an  end.  to  finish,  to 
f effect,  to  act,  wrongly,  injuri- 
! ously ; to  do  injury,  hurt,  or 
J harm  ; to  injure,  to  hurt,  to 


Newer  bifor  in  Wains  was  don  so  grde  grant. 

Hi  douncs  A In  dales,  par  folk  at  sualk  mitcheue. 

R.  Brume,  p.  91, 

William  Waites  is  women,  put  ma inter  was  of  theues, 
Tiding  to  be  kyng  is  cumen,  bat  rubberie  much  rues. 

Id.  p.  329. 

Nothing  tie  may  so  much  her  please 
As  mtschtrfe  ami  misauenture. 

Chaucer.  The  Roman I of  the  Rose,  p»  173. 
The  great  mischief et  hem  asaailelh.  Id.  lb,  p.  213. 

Thus  bryngHh  he  many  a mischiefs  in 
U naware,  till  that  lie  be  mrm-heued. 

And  male  not  then  be  ivleued. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  hook  »v.  p.  94. 
Althogh  in  deede  out  of  every  flower  the  industiious  bee  maie 
gather  houie,  yet  bv  pioofe  the  sprier  thereout  suckes  mtseheruims 
poison  Gascr. i yire.  To  the  Reuerends  Demnes,  p.  468. 

Phy  agony  of  age, 

Ptiy  oueiihrowe  of  youth, 

Phy  roirruur  of  nfiscAfMMranrsjr, 

Phy,  tips  of  at  vntrulh. 

Id.  The  Complaynt  of  Pkylsmrne. 
He  that  kUts  me  may  be  killed,  and  he  that  doe*  injury  may  be 
mischievrd ; he  that  invade*  another  man's  right  roust  venture  the 
loss  of  Ids  asm  ; and  when  I put  my  brother  to  his  defence,  he  may 
chance  drive  the  evil  so  far  from  himself,  that  it  may  roach  me. 

Taylor.  Sermon  26.  part  ii.  Cul.  252. 
And  every  one  threw  forth  reproches  rife 
Of  his  mischievous  deede*.  and  **)'d  that  hce 
Was  Ike  disturber  of  all  rivill  life, 

Tlie  enemy  of  peace,  and  authuur  of  all  strife.  ^ 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  buuk  iii.  Can.  6. 
Tisaphernas  circumventing  the  chief  commanders  by  fine  slights, 
did  mischievously  entrap  them,  to  the  extreme  danger  of  Ihe  army. 
Haley  A.  History  of  the  Murid,  book  Hi.  ch.  x.  sec.  6.  fol.  435. 
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MIS-  Generally,  in  Scripture,  it  [t*m|dation]  denote#  not  only  a bam 
CU1EF.  trval,  bat  such  an  o#o  as  is  attended  with  a design  to  hurt  or  mis- 
— chie re  the  people  to  (ryed. 

Ml  SOON-  Snvth.  Sermons,  vol.  vi.  p.  125. 

K.  gut  vingultmty  ia  not  aincrrity,  though  too  often  and  mt»c.kifvomtltf 
v ~ - ‘ mistaken  foe  it.  W.  A.  voL  ui.  p.  LSI, 

Enough  for  that,  if  rugged  in  its  arnne. 

The  rerse  but  rolls  with  wheim;  rice  and  forte  ; 

Or  nicely  pointed  in  tlie  I Loral  nn  way. 

Wounds  keen,  like  Sirens  mucherously  gay. 

Hart,  £imjt  on  Satire.  (1730  ) 


MTSCIIOOSE,  i.  e.  to  choose,  to  take,  to  select, 
wrongly,  erroneously. 

This  mischance  did  not  happen  ns  any  token  that  God  was  dis- 
pleased with  our  enterprise,  (as  the  scqual  kht-wed.)  but  that  we  iws- 
ehote  the  daie,  attempting  so  great  a worke  vpon  his  daic  of  n s t. 

Stow.  Queen  Elizabeth,  Anno  1596 


MISCIBLE,  i.  e.  that  may  or  can  be  mixed,  from 
Lat.  mitcere , to  mix. 

These  had  kept  the  landed  arid  monied  interests  more  separated 
in  France,  h-sa  miscible,  and  the  owners  of  the  two  distant  species 
of  property  not  «o  well  disputed  to  each  other  as  they  are  in  this 
Country. 

Burke,  Works,  rol.  V.  p.  2(15.  Refections  ess  the  Revolution  in 
France. 

MISCITE,  "1  i.  c.  to  cite,  to  bring  forward  or 
Miscita'tiox,  J produce,  to  quote,  wrongly,  errone- 
ously. 

If  Satan  hare  miseited  the  Psalmo  Owe  shall  guru  his  angels 
oharge  over  thee)  for  temptation,  may  not  w«  make-  use  of  it  Tor  tho 
comfort  uf  prut  ret  sun  ? 

Hall.  Works,  rol-  i.  fid.  687.  731c  Honour  of  the  Married  CJrrgir, 

book  i.  sec.  1. 

What  amiscitation  is  this?  "Moses  commanded."  The  law 
waa  God's,  not  Moses's. 

Id.  Contemplations,  book  ir. 

MISCOLLECTION,  i.  e.  a wrong  faulty,  deficient 
collection  or  gathering. 

In  his  words  and  yours,  I And  both  a miscoltection,  and  a wrong 
charge. 

Hull.  Works,  rol.  i.  fol  533.  An  AptAogy  against  the  Brownish. 

MISCOMFORT,  i.  c.  the  weakening,  lessening,  dis. 
heartening — of  my  cheer. 

Than  thought  roe,  that  love  gan  a litel  to  heauy  for  myscomforte 
of  my  chare. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lome,  book  i.  p.  471. 
MISCOMPUTE,  R.")  f,  e.  the  wrong  compute;  the 
Mircomputa'tion.  J wrong,  erroneous  reckoning  or 
calculation. 

Budru*  de  Awe  correcting  the  mis-computr  of  Valla. 

Sir  Thomas  Bnntn.  f'nlpar  Errstun , book  rii.  cb.  XTU*. 

It  was  a general  misfortune  and  miteompulation  of  that  time  that 
the  party  bad  so  good  an  oi-inionof  their  own  reputation  aud  interest. 

Clarendon . 

MISCONCEIVE,'}  i.e.  In  conceive,  to  compre- 
Miscoxce’iver,  f hend,  lake  or  hold,  (met.  within 
Mi*coj#ce,it,  I the  mind,)  to  understand,  to 
M iscoNCE/PTtON.  J think,  wrongly,  erroneously, 
falsely. 

He  which  that  miteonceiveth  oft  misdrmHli. 

Cfcrwrr,  The  Mirchante*  Tale,  V.  102!s4. 
That  through  the  hi-lpo  of  hia  faire  home*  on  high!, 

And  tnitty  danijH-  of  mtsennceymng  night. 

And  eke  through  likcnnuie  of  his  goatish  board, 

Ha  did  the  better  cuuotrrfi-itc  aright. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Q.irrMe,  kuuk  uL  can.  10. 
No  mtsamcejHrd,  June  of  Arre  hath  beene 
A virgin  from  hrr  tender  infane'e 

Shaksprare.  Henry  FI.  First  Part,  fol  117. 


Why  I come  now  to  pat  him  in  possession 
Of  his  fair  fortunes;  what  a rmsconcrtver  'tia  ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Ihtssunutie  Madman,  act  ii.  SC.  1. 
The  next  day,  as  he  on  hi*  way  did  rid*, 

• Full  of  melancholic  and  sad  imafar* 

Through  misconceipt. 

Spenser,  fame  Qurrne,  hook  ir.  ran.  6. 

It  cannot  be,  that  our  knowledge  should  be  other  than  an  heap  of 
misconception  and  error,  iuid  conceits  as  impertinent  os  the  toys  we 
delight  in. 

Qfanvil.  The  Canity  of  Dogmatising,  d».  tin.  p.  70. 

Tlie  apostles  heating  upon  that  general  misconceit  of  the  Jews, 
•bout  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  preceding  chap.  r.  6. 
asked  Christ,  whether  he  would  at  that  lime  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel.  South.  Sermons,  voL  riL  p.  40. 

MISCONCLUSION,  ».  f.  wrong,  erroneous  conclu- 
sion, determination,  decision. 

Away,  then,  with  nil  the  falre-pomtions  and  mistonelutwns,  all  the 
fantastical!,  or  wicked  thoughts  of  the  world. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  ii.  fol.  379.  The  Fashion*  of  the  World. 

M I SCO  N F 1 DE  N T,  i.  c.  haying  or  placing  confi- 
dence, faith,  or  trust,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

Brethren,  your  not  omniscient  eyes  shall  see  that  my  eyes  are  so 
lynccan,  as  to  see  you  proudly  miscsmfdcnt. 

Hall.  Itbrhs,  vid.  iii.  fol.  391.  Answer  to  the  Fmdicatiom  of  Smrc- 

tymnuus. 

MISCONJECTURE,  f.  e.  to  conjecture,  to  guess, 
to  divine,  to  imagine,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

1 find  it  to  be  ordinary,  that  many  pressing  and  fawning  pmous 
do  tmsc'-oiieclurr  uf  the  humours  of  men  in  authority. 

Bacon.  Worts,  vol.  Ui.  p.  136.  Of  Church  Controversies. 

I hope  they  will  plauaibty  receive  our  attempts  or  candidly  correct 
our  miscoujecturei.  Brown.  Ca/gar  Errourt. 

MI  SCON  SEC  RATE,  i.e.  consecrated,  hallowed,  de- 
dicated, devoted,  to  a wrong,  to  an  evil,  purpose. 

Our  prayer*  were  the  gale,  yea  the  gust,  that  tore  these  mitcoasc 
emted  (lags  aud  aayles  ; and  scattered  and  drencht  those  presump- 
tuous piles. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  iL  fol.  428.  7V  Defeat  of  Cruel  tie. 

MISCO'NSTRUE,^  «.  e.  to  construe , to  explain, 
Misco'nstruer,  >to  ititerpret,  wrongly,  erro- 
Misconstro'ction.  ) neously. 

But  lake  this : that  ye  lovers  oft  eschew, 

Or  else  done  of  good  enfeotioa. 

Full  oft  thy  ladie  woll  it  tmste  c^nstrew, 

AimI  deura  it  harene  in  her  n|4iik«o. 

Chaucer.  Tnhlmt  and  Ortuside,  book  i. 

As  if  Ihei  shold  by  winr  construction  of  tlie  scriptures  bryngo  rp 
and  tttleu*  that  Christ  were  one  God,  and  egall  with  his  Father  and 
with  the  Hooly  Goost,  if  the  trouth  were  otherwise  iiuled*. 

Str  Thomas  Store,  Work**,  Ad.  160.  A Dutluguc  oa ncemynge 
Hertsyes. 

Which  (hose  miscomstruers  are  fain  (o  understand  of  the  distinct 
notifications  given  to  the  angels,  concerning  this  almighty  work. 
Hall.  Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  140.  Cutes  of  Conteimte,  dec.  3.  case  10. 

As  though  Bordet  were  forgotten,  that  was  for  a word  spoken  in 
hut  cruelly  beheaded,  by  tlie  misconstruing  of  th*  Laws  of  this 
realme  fur  th*  prince's  pleasure. 

Stoic.  Edseard  V.  Anno  1477. 

Th*  meaning  of  which  providence,  should  we  misconstrue,  we 
should  frustrate  our  grand  and  last  remedy,  and  perish  not  fur  want, 
but  for  imsapplkathm  of  the  means  of  life. 

ScAtlh.  Sermons,  toL  Xu  p.  67. 

Although  out  apostle  in  his  Epistle  calls  the  Gospel  the  law  of 
liberty,  yet  to  prevent  any  misroaslnction  thereof,  as  though  it 
allowed  a liberty  to  sin,  wr  no  where  find  mure  strict  aud  severe 
passage*  against  it  tluui  in  tbu  Epistle,  both  with  respect  to  sins  of 
commission,  and  sins  of  omission. 

Sulhugjtrrt.  Sermon  1 0.  vol.  iv.  p-  375. 

When  the  apostle  had  lo-eu  sjtesklng  of  the  righteousness  of 
God  displayed  by  tlie  wickedness  of  man ; he  was  n<4  unaware  of 
the  misconstruction  to  which  (his  representation  was  liable,  and 
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MI8CON-  wWch  l{  Ka'1’  >n  f«*»  experienced : which  misconstruction  ho  Mate* 
STKtJK.  thu*, — MWt  he  slanderously  reported,  awl  Home  affirm,  that  we  say, 
let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  eurne.'* 

Palry.  Sermon  20.  p.  239. 

CREANT.  MISCONTENT,  Fr.  mescontenter,  i.  t.  discontented , 
* J dissatisfied,  displeased. 

When  they  could  not  pcrxwade  the  people  to  beletia  this,  they 
went  to  John,  making  thrjT  complaynte  to  hym,  thinking  that  lie 
would  be  miscontrnted  therewith,  & by  some  meant*  to  stay  thi* 
their  gnefe  awl  grudge.  l/dall.  John,  ch.  iii. 

She  was  not  misconiente  Hint  he  seemed  litel  to  re  garde  Jacob's 
welle,  whicho  she  had  in  great  reucrenra,  neither  yet  did  she  mocko 
the  bold  say  inges  of  hym.  Id-  fi>.  ch.  iv. 

Although  her  highness  is  not  misrontented  that  rithrr  her  own 
face  nr  the  said  king’s  should  be  paiutcd  nr  port  raved;  yet  to  bo 
joined  with  the  said  king  or  with  any  other  prince  that  is  known  to 
hare  made  any  requewt  in  marriage  to  her  majesty,  is  not  to  be 
allowed. 

Walpole.  Anecdote*  of  Painting,  voL  l p.  281.  Extract  /ram  a 
Letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  July  24, 1461. 

MYSCOPHUS,  in  Zoology,  n genus  of  Hymenoptc - 
rout  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  alike  in  both 
sexes,  composed  of  thirteen  articulations;  mandibles 
unidentate,  tnberculate  within,  and  furnished  with  n 
spur  without ; eves  entire  ; ocelli  distinct,  equal ; ante- 
rior wings,  with  the  sccoitd  submarginal  areolct  peti- 
olated. 

Type  of  the  genus,  M.  bicolor , Jurine,  Hymmopt. 
pi.  xi.  genus  25.  One  species  only.  Inhabit*  France 
and  England  ; rare  in  the  last  Country. 

MI  SCO  R DEN,  i.  e.  to  be  discordant , to  disagree. 

Austen  withncMeth  of  an  Iwretike  that  in  his  finto  t.c  ginning?, 
he  wu  a man  right  expert?  in  reasons,  and  swtle  in  hi*  wurdcs  aud 
the  werket  miscorJm. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Issue,  hook  ii.  p.  497. 

MISCOVET*  i.  e.  coveting , wishing  or  desiring 
wrongfully. 

Site  inaketh  folk*  compass®  and  cast 
To  taken  other  folkes  thing, 

Through  robberie,  or  muconrting. 

Chaucer.  The  Homan t of  the  Rou,  p.  1 72. 

MISCOUNSEL,  Fr.  mesconteillcr,  i.  e.  counselled, 
advised,  designed,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

For  cvcri*  thing  that  t*  tagun  with  reason 
Will  co mo  hy  roadie  mtSDU  unto  the  rnd  j 
But  tiling*  msscounsel/nl  must  Bwdi  mlswend. 

Spenser.  Mother  Huh  herd' * Tale. 

MISCOUNT,  (Fr.  mescompter,)  i.  e . to  count,  to 
reckon,  to  calculate,  wrongly,  erroneously ; to  miscoin- 
pute. 

And  if  co  be,  that  lsc  vuicountrth, 

To  make  in  hi*  answers  a faile, 

There  »hnll  none  other  thyng  auaile 
The  kynge  caith,  but  he  shall  be  deadc, 

Aud  lean  hi*  guodes,  and  hi*  head. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  L p.  41. 

MTSCREANT,")  Fr.  mescreant,  mcscreance  ; It. 

Mx'screance.  y miscredente,  miscrcdensa ; believ- 
ing, (credent,)  wrongly, erroneously.  Uolinsbed  writes 
mitcredentt,  q.  t>. 

Misbelieving;  «.  e.  believing,  wrongly,  erroneously; 
holding  wrong  principles  of  Religious  Faith  ; applied 
opprobriously  to  Iufidel*  as, consequently,  unprincipled, 
wicked  people. 


This  Robert  by  hi*  manhode  dyd  many  notable  act**,  and 
cuilly  at  the  wynnyngv  of  tjio  city*  of  Aeon  vpon  the  mysereanfe* 
& Turkec,  and  was  chowm  Kynge  of  Jerusalem. 

R.  Rrunne , p.  102.  not*. 


I not  what  ludpeth  that  ckrgio 
Which  makrth  a roan  to  do  folic, 

And  iiamelirhe  of  nicrumanc*. 

Which  atont  rjx>u  the  mi  ter  ranee. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  hook  vi.  p.  201. 
This  miscreant  now  thu*  baptised  hath  received  this  outward 
sign*  and  sacrament,  as  well  a*  the  most  faythful  man  beleuyug. 
frith.  Dories , fol.  91.  A Treatise  vppon  the  Sacrament  of  Lap- 
tisme. 


MIS. 

CREANT. 


MISDALB. 


Make  a dystyncrion  and  seueraunce  lietwcne  that  one  catholyque 
church#  of  one  belief*  and  faithe  on  the  one  parte,  and  al  mis- 
creant painyms,  al  C»Uc  Jcwe*,  al  false  beritikes  aud  al  sedicious 
srismatikes  vpon  the  other  part. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Workts,  fol.  774.  The  Confutacion  of  Frert 
Barnes  Church. 


But  through  this  and  other  their  wnsiMWimv, 

They  makrn  many  a wrong  cheviuuncc, 

Heaping  up  ware*  of  wealth  and  woe. 

Spcnter.  Shepherd'  s Calendar.  May. 

■ For  what  I apeak* 

My  body  khall  make  good  vpoa  this  earth 
Or  my  dinine  souk  answer  it  in  heauea, 

Tho.i  art  a traitor,  aud  a miscreant. 

Shahspeure.  Richard  //.  fol.  23. 

Can  any  of  these  thriving  miscreants  he  esteemed  or  called 
happy  in  such  a condition  ? Is  their  mind  clear,  their  conscience 
calm  and  quiet,  aud  their  thoughts  generally  undisturbed  ? 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  IT.  p.  474. 

Do  you  think  it  possible,  that  mere  exhortation  alone,  or  even  tlio 
most  awful  denunciations  of  punishment,  would  ever  havo  brought 
such  miscreants  a*  those  to  real  rvientauce  and  reformat  ion  ? 

FOi  teus.  Sermon  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

MISCREATE,  f.  e.  to  create,  make,  form,  frame, 
give  being  to,  wrongly,  improperly,  unlawfully,  unna- 
turally. 

Ki>is  oimc*  hp  tooke  that  mi  terra  ted  fail*, 

And  that  false  other  sprght. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  book  L can.  2. 

And  counsel’ J him  abstain*  from  perilous  fight ; 

For  nothing  might  abash  the  villein  txitil, 

Ns  mortall  aimhe  cm  perms  ha  miscreated  mould. 

Id.  lb.  book  ii.  can.  7 
Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape, 

That  dar’iit,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  i mter rated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gate*  ? 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  hook  ii.  1.  6W. 

Taras  thus  great  Nature's  herald  blaton’d  high 
That  fair  original  impress,  which  she  bore 
In  state  sub.une ; e'er  miscreated  art, 

Offspring  of  kin  and  shame,  the  banner  seis'd, 

And  with  adulterate  pageantry  defil'd. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden. 

M ISC  REDENTS.  Miscreants  is  the  common  word,  . 
q»  v.  ante. 

Tout  sermon  to  r*  of  a dungeon  appointed  for  offenders  and 
mitcredentt. 

f/ahnshed.  The  Description  of  Ireland,  vol.  vi.  ch.  iv.  p.  36. 

MISDATE,  i.  e.  to  date , to  give,  mark,  note,  or  fix 
the  time,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

In  hoary  youth  Mrthttsalems  may  die; 

O how  misdated  ou  their  flatt'ring  tombs! 

Narcixsa’s  youth  ha*  lectur'd  me  thu*  far. 

Young.  The  Compliant.  Might  4. 

MISDAUB,  i.  e.  daubed,  smeared  over,  covered  over, 
wrongly,  improperly. 

All  our  claim,  all  onr  endeavour  is,  only  the  reforming  and  re- 
j 'airing  of  an  old  church,  faulty  in  some  mouldered  stones,  and 
mitdaubed  with  some  untempermi  aiul  lately  laid  mortar. 

Matt,  Letter  to  a Worthy  KmjKt. 
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MIS-  MISDE'EM,  t?.\  i.  e.  to  deem  or  doom,  to  think, 

DKKM.  Mtsde'kvino,  n.  f to  judge,  to  determine,  to  decide, 

MISIJE-  wronS|y*  erroneously. 

MBA-  lie  which  thnt  misconcmeth  oft  mtsJrtneth. 

NUUR.  Chaucer.  The  Stpiieres  Tale,  v.  1 0384. 

Covered  with  (hrkort  and  misdeeming  night 
Them  both  together  laid,  to  joy  in  vaine  delight. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  L esn,  2. 

Who,  ttflrr  that  he  had  fains  Una  tome 
Through  light  m adeeming  of  her  loialtie. 

JJ-  lb.  book  i.  can.  4. 

That  day  returns,  when  Fortune's  partial  hand 
To  his  proud  brother  gave  die  whole  command, 

How  the  revolting  Gods  against  him  joiuM, 

When  to  a private  state  reduc'd,  hr  pin'd, 

And  saw  his  friends  misdeem'd  in  crowds  resort, 

To  bask  beneath  the  sunshine  of  the  Court. 

/****.  Statius,  book  ii.  1. 371. 

With  friendly  arm,  they  rais'd  ns  : nathles  some 
Among  our  old  and  stubliom  swains  misdeem’d, 

And  envy’d,  who  enrich'd  them. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece , book  iii. 

MI SDEM  E'AN,  ">  To  rfrwtran,  to  conduct,  to  be- 

Misdkme'anour.  j"  have,  to  deport  or  comport,  to 
manage,  wrongly,  improperly,  criminally. 

Neither  did  the  townsmen  of  S.  Albans  and  the  tenants  of  other 
towoe*  and  village*  thereabout  that  belonged  to  the  abbie  of  S.  Al< 
boas,  thus  outroguoualis  tnudrmeanr  thvmsriues. 

Ihlmshed.  Richard  II.  Anno  1381. 

And  [Bonosiu]  being  hanged  for  some  misdemeanour,  they  jeastsd 
•n  him,  amp hera m pen derc,  non  hominem,  that  a boirvli  or  tankard 
hung  there,  not  a man. 

Hake  anil.  Apologie,  book  iv.  sec.  5.  ful  371. 

The  eonridvratioo  of  this,  that  God  takes  a particular  notice  of 
•ur  personal  misdemeanors,  should  engage  us  to  set  about  a parti cu- 
lar  amendment.  South.  Sermons,  vuL  U.  359, 

A crime,  or  mitdememor  is  sn  act  committed,  or  omitted,  in  r tola- 
boa  of  • public  law,  either  forbidding  or  commanding  it, 

Blachslone.  Commentaries,  book  ir.  eh.  L 

Misdemeanour,'  in  Lav,  is  a term  generally  used 
in  contradistinction  to  Crime . Though  in  common 

parlance  many  Misdemeanours  might  undoubtedly  be 
called  Crimes,  yet  in  Legal  language  the  latter  term  is 
generally  applied  to  more  weighty  offences  than  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Misdemeanours.  For  instance, 
piracy,  treason,  murder,  burglary,  and  every  other 
species  of  felony,  arc  called  Crimes ; while  perjury, 
assault,  libelling,  and  the  like,  are  called  Misdemeanours. 
As  the  two  species  of  offences,  that  is.  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanours, only  differ  in  degree,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
them  distinct  logical  definitions ; wc  arc,  therefore, 
driven  to  description,  and  the  description  which  conveys 
to  the  mind  the  clearest  idea  of  Misdemeanours  in 
general  is,  all  indictable  offence*  which  do  not  amount 
to  felony.  There  are  two  principal  modes  of  insti- 
tuting a prosecution  for  a Misdemeanour — by  m- 
formation  and  by  indictment.  The  former  mode  may 
be  adopted  by  the  Attorney  General  ex  cfficio,  but 
by  no  other  individual,  except  with  the  previous  as- 
sent of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  assent  is 
only  given  in  cases  of  an  atrocious  character.  See  the 
title  Information.  The  other  inode,  that  by  indict- 
ment, is  more  generally  adopted.  Indictments  may  be 
tried  by  the  Judges  on  the  Assizes  under  their  commis- 
sions of  oyer  and  terminer,  but  they  are  usually  tried 
with  the  lighter  felonies  at  the  Quarter  Sessions.  The 

VOI..  XXV. 


most  common  punishments  are  fine  and  imprisonment 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  unless  in  any  particular 
case  the  quantum  be  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
punishment  of  the  pillory,  which  was  formerly  inflicted 
for  many  offences,  has  been  abolished  by  Statute  56 
George  III.  c.  138.,  except  in  cases  of  perjury  and  sub- 
ornation of  perjury. 

MISDEPART,  t.  e.  to  depart , to  part,  to  distribute, 
wrongly,  improperly. 

Thou  bUmest  Crist  amt  sayst  ful  bitterly 
He  misdepartAh  richesse  temporal. 

Chaucer.  The  Flan  of  La  wet  Tale,  v.  4527. 

MISDERIVE,  /.  e.  to  derive,  to  draw  down,  to 
deduce,  to  train,  wrongly. 

This  practice  of  impropriation  which  wav  first  ret  on  foot  by  unjust 
anil  sacrilegious  bulls  from  Rome,  is  justly  oftbnsivo  both  to  God  and 
good  men  j as  mis-dmtmg  the  writ-meant  devotions  of  charitable 
and  pkms  souls  into  a wrong  channel 

Half.  Works,  vol.  iii.  fill.  831.  Core*  of  Conscience,  dec.  3.  case  7. 

MISDESERT,  i.  e.  through  my  having  deterred,  or 
having  merited,  wrong,  ill  fortune  ; or  not  having  me- 
rited good,  or  good  fortune. 

—————  My  haplesse  case 
Is  not  occasioned  through  my  misdestrf, 

But  through  mivfortune,  which  did  me  abuse 
Unto  this  shame,  and  my  young  Hope  subvert. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  1. 

MISDEVOTION,  i.  e.  wrong,  erroneous  devotion 
(to  godliness  ;)  misdirected  piety. 

In  regard  of  that  miserable  blindnesae  and  mi+devotion,  which  it 
mutt  needs  draw  in  after  it,  it  is  so  haiootis,  as  may  well  deserve  our 
utmost  opposition. 

Hall,  hvrks,  vol  iii.  fol  30.  The  Old  Religion,  part  ii.  ch.  xii. 
sec.  3. 

W e cry  out  sacrilege  and  misdevotion  against  those  who  in  real 
have  dcirvolish’d  the  dent  and  cage*  of  her  unclean  wallowing*. 

. Ah  (ton.  Iforhs,  rol  i.  fol.  130.  An  Apology  ft*r  Smeciymnuus. 

MISDIET,  >.  e.  to  diet,  to  feed,  wrongly,  improperly, 
to  excess. 

Certainly  this  great  body,  by  mis-dicting  and  will  full  disorder, 
contracted  these  spirituall  diseases  under  which  we  languish. 

Halt.  Works , vol  iii.  fol.  534.  The  Balm  of  Gilead. 
Full  of  diseases  was  his  [Gluttony]  rarcas  blew, 

And  a drie  dru|«ie  through  hi*  nc*h  did  flow, 

Which  by  misdiei  daily  greater  gTcw. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i,  ch.  iv.  sec.  23. 

MIS  DIG  HT,  ».  c.  (light,  prepared,  provided,  fur- 
nished, wrongly,  unfitly. 

Despised  nature  *uit  them  once  aright, 

Their  bodie  to  their  coate,  both  now  mis -flight. 

Hall.  Satire  7.  book  iii. 

MISDIRECTED,  i.  e.  directed,  ruled,  ordered, 
guided,  w rongly,  erroneously. 

Does  ha  resist  their  genuine  force  ? 

His  temper  takes  some  forward  course ; 

Till  passion,  misdirected,  sighs 
For  weeds,  or  shells,  ox  grubs,  or  flics. 

Shen stone.  The  I‘r  great  of  Taste,  part  iy. 

MISDISPOSITION,  *.  e.  wrong,  evil  disposition , 
arrangement,  direction,  inclination. 

Besides  supernatural  delusions,  there  is  a deceit  of  the  right ; 
whether  through  the  indisposition  of  the  organ  or  the  distance  of  the 
object,  or  the  mirdispositum  of  the  mediupi. 

Hall.  The  Deceit  of  Appearance. 
Neither  are  his  [the  wicked  man]  tnisAiiposuions  only  sinful,  but 
those  his  very  action*  and  endeavour*,  which  in  another* man  would 
be  harmless,  are  in  him  no  other  than  sin. 

IiL  Hard  Teats  of  Scripture.  Prorerbs,  eh.  xxi.  ter.  4. 
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MISIXy,  e>.  \ A.  8.  mtsdo-cn,  misdml . 

Mifloo'ca,  f To  do  or  act,  to  conduct  or  behave. 
Misdoing,  (wnmgly,  criminally ; to  transgress,  to 
Misde'cd.  ) olfctid,  to  sin. 

Awry ! filter  Cordefne,  wider  whal  id*  now  Ac  ? 

So  much  k3»0  hakbe  J>*  tnyt  d->,  £»t  y no  dar  )•  y m. 

ft.  (lloum'ter,  p.  34. 

)«o  dr  add*  be  sure  *f  )*  de),  A ky*  mytdrde  of  )ogte  m«. 

I rede  bou  mak  amend**  of  bat  grots  misdede. 

R.  Brunme,  p.  291. 

In  that  flung  that  fhri  baebitni  of  yen  a*  of  ansdorris,  lhei  bi- 
holdm  you  of  good  workii.  IFscIfi  1 Ret  it,  db  it 

Thrj  answertdcn  and  widen  to  him,  if  this  wrre  not  * mytdsere, 
vt  hodden  not  bitaken  him  to  the*.  Id.  John,  eh.  xviii. 

For  Solomon  suth : He  U more  worth,  that  rcprevcth  or  chidith  a 
fool  tor  hn  folir,  shewing  him  ■euihbunt  of  wroth,  than  he  that  aup> 
portith  him  and  preit*.-th  him  in  hi*  misdoing,  and  Isnghcth  at  his 
fabe,  CKawecr.  The  Tale  of  MriJ>rusx  p.  118. 


Yet  held  it  moro  humane,  more  IkatsdIv  find. 

At  least  to  try,  and  trarh  the  erring  tout, 

Not  wilfully  misdomg,  but  unworn 
Milled. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  i.  V.  225. 


At  length  a maid  might  hsuo  passed  through  tlis  land  with  a bag 
full  of  gold,  and  not  hot;*  met  « misdooer  to  have  bereft  her  of  the 
aame.  Hohnshed.  H'uliam  the  Cmgnsrotsr,  Anno  1047. 


Pkodnlph,  * lawior,  and  Dnrvnt,  a templer,  romming  vnto  King 
John,  exhorted  him,  with  maaie  terrible  word*,  to  Iran*  hi*  stub* 
borne  disobedience  to  the  Church,  and  to  reform*  his  mudoniugt. 

Id.  King  John,  Anno  1211. 
For  malefactor*,  whilst  that  their  mtdreds 
Repent  one*  n pint**,  mode  happy  so. 

Do  (as  from  beds)  to  heaven  fn>m  scaffolds  go. 

Stirling.  Dssmes-dny.  The  tenth  /lour*. 
Like  catifT  vile,  that  for  mudeed 
Rules  with  his  face  to  mmp  of  steed. 

Butler.  Ihtdtlntt.  part  i.  eon.  3. 

MISDOUBT,  t?.~)  i.  e.  to  doubt,  to  fl*ar,  to  sus- 
Misdolt'bt,  n.  >pcct  wrongly  or  without  cause; 
Misuou'btpul.  J also,  to  fear  or  suspect  wrong  or  ill. 

Therefore  misdoubting  least  he  should  miagnyd* 

His  former  malar  to  *wnie  new  away, 

lie  cast  to  kee;«  himselfe  so  safely  as  he  may. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book’  vL  con.  3. 


If  ever  heaven’s  high  blessings  met  in  one  man. 

And  then?  erected  to  tbeir  holy  uses 
A sacred  mind  tit  for  the  service*, 

Bruit  all  of  point*  honor,  ‘twos  in  this  man  : 

Miulonbt  him  not. 

Berm  mint  and  Fletcher.  The  Double  Marriage,  act  iii,  sc.  1. 


Yokkk.  Now  Yorks,  or  neuer,  steelc  thy  fearful  thoughts, 

Ami  change  mitdoubt  to  resolution. 

Shahipeare.  Henry  VI,  Second  Part,  fol.  133. 
She  gxn  to  cast  in  her  misdoubiful  mynde, 

A thousand  feares,  that  love-sicke  fancies  fain*  to  fynde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  ▼.  can.  6, 


His  leave  thus  taken,  on  hia  way  ha  went 
With  heavy  heart,  and  full  of  discontent, 

Aludouhtmg  much,  and  fearful  of  th*  event. 

Dryden.  The  B’fir  of  Bathes  Tale. 

MI 3 DRAWING,  i.  e.  drawing  or  dragging,  pulling 
wrongly  ; the  wrong  way. 

II  mole  nede*  bo  so  (qnod  1)  for  th*  rvaloM  ne  should  not  seme 
Uiafull,  if  ttnwu  were  a yoke  of  misdrmwyuges  in  diuers  partus- 

Chaucer.  Barents,  book  iii.  p.  433. 

MIS  DREAD,  i.  e.  dread,  wrong,  or  ill. 

Needs  me  then  hope,  or  d<*h  me  need  mimdread. 

Hall.  Defiance  to  Envy. 

MISE'ASE,')  i.  e.  w*nt  of,  dettrucliou  of,  Wf ; 
Mise'asy.  J pain,  penury. 


50  >at  he  mostc  far  mytette  am  ei  at  kc  end*. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  34. 

51  yen  he  went  about*,  lurkes  vp  to  raise. 

Abbeys*  facto  help)  were  fallen  to  miseyte. 

R.  Brumne,  p.  35. 

Entry  where,  and  ia  *11*  thingi*.  I am  taught  to  be  filial,  anil  to 
hungm  and  to  aUmud,  axsd  to  aunr*  mysesste.  {jemrutm.) 

Hsritf.  Fdepmmt,  eh,  iy. 

Sfaadyng  fa  me  treste,  vmwth  moie  I ligge  for  pur*  mu/wne 
sorvws.  Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lotte , book  L p.  471. 

I go  without  rctorning  to  th*  loud*  of  mmtsek  dsrkenesse,  wbera* 
is  th*  shadow*  of  deth.  Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

MI  SEDITION,  a wrong  edition,  an  edition  errone- 
ously printed. 

Thus  saith  th*  Lord  the  Holy  One  of  I*ra*J  who  hath  made 
thing*  to  corns  ; fallowing  a uns-edihon  of  th*  vulgar  which  pervert* 
the  reuse,  by  making  a wrong  stop  in  tlte  sentence. 

Hall.  Doris,  vul,  in.  fob  840.  Cures  < f Conscience,  dec.  3.  case  10. 

MISELIA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Lepidopterous 
insects. 

Generie  character . Palpi  short,  porrected  obliquely, 
the  two  basal  joints  densely  clothed  with  scales,  the  ter- 
minal one  exposed  and  truncate  ; busal  joint  above  half 
the  length  of  the  second  and  robust,  slightly  curved  ; 
second  elongate,  more  slender  than  the  first,  suhlinear, 
bent,  obliquely  truncate  at  the  apex  ; third  short,  ovute- 
truncate  ; maxilla:  not  very  long ; antintut  rather  long, 
pubescent  beneath,  robust,  more  or  less  subeerrate,  and 
slightly  pectinated  in  the  males,  simple  in  the  females  ; 
heud  with  a frontal  crest ; eyes  small,  slightly  pubescent ; 
thorax  quadrate,  large,  crested  ; wings  a little  dc Hexed 
when  at  rest ; anterior  with  the  hinder  margin  crenate  ; 
posterior  generally  entire;  abdomen  elongate,  robust,  ca- 
rinuled,  lulled  at  the  a])ex  in  the  males,  sometimes  very 
acute  in  the  iemnles  : caterpillar  naked,  the  penultimate 
joint  gibbous  or  tuberculated  ; pupa  folliculated. 

Type  of  the  genua,  PhaL  No.  Oxyacanthe,  Unneus ; 
Donovan,  Britt.  Ihm.  vol.  v.  pi.  clx>. 

Six  European  species,  five  of  which  are  indigenous  to 
Britain. 

MISEMPLO'Y,  *|  i.  e.  to  engage,  to  occupy,  to 

Miskmplo'ymknt.  j busy,  to  exercise,  wrongly,  use- 
lessly, improperly,  to  an  ill  purpose. 

This  year  also  he  roatk?  proclamation  (o  redress  the  misemploy- 
matt  of  Undo,  or  goods  given  to  charitable  use*. 

Baker.  Kutg  Ann,  Anno  l<i  22. 

For  if  (>nd  puls  it  in  the  prince's  |iovcr  to  b«  able  to  preserve, 
undoubtedly  the  same  power,  misemployed,  will  be  os  able  to  destroy 
soaery.  South.  Sermons,  voL  s.  p.  218. 

If  any  leisure  time  h*  had  from  power, 

Beciiuf*  ’ti*  sin  to  misemploy  an  nour, 

His  birsinewi  was,  by  writing  to  pemado 
That  kings  were  useless  and  a clog  to  trad*. 

Dryden.  Absalom  and  AcJutophei. 

Th*  regret*  of  a Prioc*.  far  having  loot  a day,  were  noble  and 
genet  on  v ; hut  had  he  intended  to  have  spent  it  in  act*  of  generosity 
to  hi*  greedy  courtiers,  it  was  better  lost  man  misemployed  niter  that 
manner. 

Hume.  Essays,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  sec.  2.  pi  219.  Of  Benertdenpe. 


MJS- 

KASK, 

MISER. 


MI'SER,  “)  Ft.  miserable;  It.  miser abiti ; 
Miserable,  Sp.  miserable;  Eat.  muerabitis, 

Mi'uKRABhEXESft,  [from  miser,  (of  uncertain  origin.) 
Mi'serably,  jJfisiT  (by  our  old  writer*)  ia  ap- 

Miskra'tion,  plied  generally  to 

Mi'abuy.  A wretched,  unhappy  person, 

one  in  the  deepest  affliction  or  distress  ; — the  common 
usage  is  more  restricted.  One  who  afflicts  or  distresses 
himself,  denies  himself  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
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MISER.  We,  through  covetousness  or  parsimony  ; one  who  is 
— covetous  or  parsimonious  to  excess. 

CORDE  Migration,  i.  «.  commiseration,  q.  v. 

. Thu*  nrust  I mytrr  liuB 

- ~ T till  ahce  by  friendly  ruth, 

Doe  pitie  nx*  hir  lownup  thrall 
vrhun  dordu  shall  trie  hi*  truth. 

Tmrbervile.  The  Lamer  deeUsreth  ftowfrsl  he  wot  taken,  §c. 

JCmmUmm 

Math  brought  in  distresa. 

Skelton.  Hhy  come  ye  not  to  Court. 

Driven  I was  to  harocww  then  again*, 

Miserably  inf  death  for  to  desire.  m 

.Surrey.  /« rgiL  .&»«!,  hook  iL 
God  of  h'w  mtorration 
Send  better  irCormacion. 

Skelton.  H7>y  come  ye  mot  to  Court. 
Go  to  now* ; jr«  ryche  men  : wrpe,  and  liowle  tor  your  miseries 
that  shall  com*  vjwn  you. 

Genera  B* Me,  1561.  Some*  ch.  T.  ver.  1. 


The  miocr  threw  hiraselfe  as  an  offal l, 

Straight  *t  the  foot  in  base  hurailitce. 

And  doped  him  hit  leigc,  to  hold  of  him  in  fee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  3. 


.,  i . . - - — On  me  exarcise  not 
Thy  hatred  for  this  misery  befallen, 

On  me  already  tost,  n«  than  thyself 
Mora  sswraUr. 

Mi  (ton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  x.  1.  930. 

For  there  mentioning  happiness  and  initerafrfenen  after  death, 
(where  ha  might  hare  showed  his  skill,  if  ho  had  any,)  he  plainly 
betrays  himsdf  an  arrant  naturalist. 

Hammond.  Works,  voL  iv.  foL  642,  Sermon  12. 

The  King’s  exchequer, 

Nor  all  his  wealthy  Indies,  could  not  draw  me 
Through  half  these  miseries  this  piece  ofpicorrm 
Might  make  me  leap  into. 

Beamm<nt  nnd  Fletcher.  The  Chances , act  i.  SC.  10. 

Our  language,  by  a peculiar  significance  of  dialect,  eafla  the  co- 
vetous mau  the  miserable  mao. 

.Sou/ A.  Sermons,  vol.  viii.  p.  155. 

Their  galleons,  galleasses,  Rallies,  ureas,  and  labrai,  were  miser- 
ably shatter'd,  having  thoir  bulla  paemsl  through  and  through,  tbeir 
ours  and  rudders  cut  nway,  their  tackling  all  rent,  and  tlurir  roast* 
broken.  Otdys,  Life  of  Sir  TfW/rr  Ralegh,  foL  xlvi. 

Nothing  doc*  nr  can  lease  a more  abiding  Impression  upon  the 
mind  than  misery  escaped.  SawM.  Sermon*,  rob  ix.  p.  30. 

For  the  sake  of  collecting  what  i*  never  to  be  used,  and  adding  to 
his  beloved  heap,  the  miter  will  forego  tlue  comforts,  the  convenieaoea, 
and  almost  the  neenwanrt  of  existence,  and  voluntarily  submit  all 
his  days  to  the  penances  and  austenites  of  a mendicant 
Home.  Works,  rot  v.  p.  10.  The  Duly  of  Self-donsal,  disc.  1 J, 

I see  a column  of  slow  rising  smoke 
O'crtop  the  lofty  wood,  that  skirts  the  wild. 

A vagabond  and  umleas  tribe  there  sat 
Their  miserable  meal. 

Cowper.  The  Tati,  book  i. 

In  Misery's  darkest  cavern  known, 

Hi*  useful  care  was  ever  nigh, 

Where  hopeless  Anguish  pour'd  hi*  groan, 

And  lonely  Want  retir'd  to  die. 

Johnson.  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Robert  Level. 

MISERECT,  i.t.  erected,  or  raised,  wrongly,  iropro- 
ptrly. 

And  will  cause  those  miiereeted  altars  to  be  beaten  down  to  the 
**gU°d  Ha U.  Hard  Text * of  Scripture.  A mot,  ch.  iii.  ver.  15. 

MISERICORDE.  Fr.  miterioorde ; It,  Lat,  and  Sp. 
muericordia.  Misericors  eat  cujua  cor  mitereL,  whose 
heart  feeU  or  is  sensible  of  the  misery  or  unhappiness 
of  others,  one  who  compassionates  or  sympathizes  with 
them.  See  the  description  by  Chaucer. 


The  spice*  at'  miterioorde  ban  for  to  lcnc,  and  ske  Tot  to  yore,  and 
for  to  foryevc  and  releoe,  and  for  t»  hunt1  pitcc  in  hrrtc,  and  compas- 
sion of  the  mischief  of  his  oven  Crishm,  and  also  to  chastise  ther  as 
node  is.  Chaucer.  The  Persona  Tale , p.  163. 

And  sonne,  if  that  thou  wolt  records 
The  vertue  of  mtoerieordt, 

Thau  sighs  newer  thilke  place, 

Where  it  wo*  wed,  lackc  grace. 

Gower.  Coaf.  Am.  book  iii.  p.  93. 


MISF.RI. 

CORDE. 

MISFOR- 

TUNE. 


MISFALL,  D.  mu-vaUen  ; i.  e.  to  fell,  happen,  or 
come  to  pass,  wrongly,  injuriously,  unfortunately. 
Although  thee  one*  on  a time  mt{fi//e, 

Whau  Vulcaau*  hod  caught  thee  iu  his  las. 

Chaucer.  The  A Jiightet  Tale , V,  2390. 
Thereat  she  gau  to  triumph  with  great  boast. 

And  to  upbrayd  that  cnaunce  which  lum  mi  fell, 

As  if  the  prise  she  gotten  had  almost 

With  spightfull  speaches,  fitting  with  her  welL 

Spenser.  Faerie  (/ueene,  book  r.  can.  5. 

MISFA'RE,  P’1  A.  8.  mis -far -an,  declare,  err  are, 
Mi*fa'rb,  n.  > t.  e.  to  fare,  to  go  wrong,  the  wrong 
Misfa'rjno.  j way,  to  proceed,  to  succeed,  ill,  un- 
fortunately, unhappily. 

bam  forbonht  fullc  sore,  )d  he  suld  J»ore  mitfare. 

R.  Hrunne,  p.  62. 


Ver  be  Scotti*  «m»/urc.  men  telle  be  talc  tK  nowe. 

^ Up.  118. 

Whan  Kjrng  R.  I«erd  of  bat  misebuo*  tide. 

& how  hi*  setkippia  misferd,  be  turned  onto  bat  tide. 

Id.  p.  158. 

This  maiden,  whan  she  it  bevde, 

And  sigh  this  thynge  bowc  it  msferde  i 
Anou  sne  wist  WMIt  it  meat, 

And  all  the  cause  howc  it  went. 

Goseer.  Coif.  Am.  book  v.  p.  1*22. 


Anil  in  his  wide  great  mouth  away  her  bear 
Cnring  aloud  to  shew  he*  sad  mitfare 

Unto  the  knights,  and  calling  uft  for  ayde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quotrne,  book  ri.  can.  3. 


For  all  the  rest  do  mo*t-wh»t  for  amis, 

And  yet  their  own*  mttfmnng  will  not  *«*» 

Id.  Cohn  Clout' t come  home  tynm. 


MISFASHION,  t.  e.  to  fashion,  to  form  or  make, 
io  shape  or  mould,  wrongly. 

A thing  in  rvnsnn  impossible,  thorough  their  mit/hshirmed  ptecon- 
erst,  appeared  unto  them  no  Iras  certain,  than  if  Nature  had  written 
it  in  the  very  foreheads  of  all  tb*  creatures  of  God. 

HahtwM.  On  Providence. 


MIS  FEIGN,  i.  e.  to  fiign,  to  invent,  contrive,  or  pre- 
tend, (a  likeness  or  resemblance,)  wrongly,  wrongfully. 
But  lo  1 tha  virgin  comas ; who  all  this  while 
Amused  stands,  herselfo  so  mockt  to  sac 
By  hiss,  who  has  tha  guerdon  of  his  guile, 

For  so  mitfeigning  her  true  kniglit  to  bee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qmetne,  book  L can.  3. 

MISFORM,  i.  c,  formed  or  framed,  made,  fashioned, 
or  shaped  ill. 

But,  when  hr  saw  his  labour  all  was  vaine, 

With  that  misfnrmed  upright  he  back*  returned  againe. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  l.  can.  1. 

MISFOrRTUNE,\  t.  e.  to  fortune,  to  happen  or 
Misfo'rtu*f.d.  j cause  to  be  or  happen,  wrongly, 
unluckily,  unhappily.  And  mit fortune , noun, 

111  luck,  ill  hap  ; ealnmily,  affliction. 

The  remnant  of  y*  capthiite  are  there  in  v*  landc  in  great  miifhr- 
ht at  and  rebuke.  B‘Ue,  Anno  1551.  Sehemsah,  ch.  u 

Forthy  great  care  she  tooko,  and  greater  foare, 

Least  i bat  it  should  her  turn*  to  fowl*  rcpnvfo, 

And  sore  reproch,  whsnso  her  father  dosre 

Should  of  In*  dearest  daughter's  hard  tnifortsme  bran?. 

Sp  enter.  Faerie  Queene,  Look  iil  can.  3. 

2 z>  2 
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?!!SFOR.  The  Quevue,  after  manage,  vos  cima  iued  with  child*,  hut  it 
1't'KSi  fortun'd.  Stow,  Prrfnce,  tig.  D.  7. 

— ■ Dark  shades  become  the  portrait  of  our  time  : 

MISGO.  Here  weep*  Mttftrlune,  .-uni  theTV  triumph*  Crime  ! 

/ Walter.  To  my  Lady  Morton. 

Yet  ev'n  on  this  her  load  Ah* fa rime  fling*, 

To  |«M  the  weary  minute*’  flagging  wings ; 

New  sorrow  rsiae*  as  the  day  return*, 

A bister  nickeii*,  i>r  a daughter  mourn*. 

Jvhnxm.  The  /’unity  of  Human  Wishes. 

MISFRAME,  ».  e.  to  fortn,  to  fashion,  to  shaper 
wrong:!)’,  evilly. 

Some  other  tut  tic  *1irewe  that  is  of  fils  cotmsaile  deceiued  him  in 
the  mitseframmg  of  hv»  matter  more  toward*  division  than  vnitye. 

Sir  Thtnnat  Afore.  fVorkes,  fol.  874.  The  Apology, 

MISGET,  i.  t.  to  get,  to  procure,  to  produce,  wrongly, 
unlawfully,  unjustly. 

For  of  the  false  Moabite*. 

Forth  with  the  t Irrupt li  of  Amonites, 

Of  that  the*  were  first  mitget, 

The  people  of  God  wa*  ofto  vpset 
In  Is  real  and  is  Judco. 

Gereer.  Can/.  Am.  book  viiL  p.  251. 
Lear*,  fiytor,  quick  el)’  that  mi  •gotten  weft 
To  him  that  hath  it  better  kuatifyd*. 

Spatter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ri.  can.  1. 

MISGIVE,  ) t.  e.  to  give  or  grant  wrongly;  to 
Misoi'vino,  n.  J give  way,  to  yield,  to  relax,  through 
doubt  or  fear  of  wrong  nr  evil ; to  fail,  through  fearful- 
ness or  timidity,  want  of  courage  or  confidence. 

— Hut  yet  to  lot  her  go 

Hi*  herte  muyave  him  evormo. 

Chanter.  Troitns  and  Creseide,  book  iv.  p.  27G. 
Great  joy  he  promised  to  his  thought*,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  so  long  delay'd ; 

Yet  oft  hi*  heart,  divine  of  something  ill, 

Misgave  him. 

Aft/Ion.  1 ’undue  Lost,  book  il  L 846. 
Bnt  touching  divination,  and  the  mugieing  of  minds,  we  shall 
speak  more  when  we  handle  in  general!  the  nature  of  inindes,  and 
Boult'*,  and  spirit*.  Bacon.  riaturul  Hittary , Cent.  X-  tec.  988. 

If  vc  find  difference*  in  ourselves  sometimes,  it  argue*  that 
grace  is  not  our  owne.  It  is  our  frailty,  that  those  at rr ices,  which 
we  ore  forward  to,  oloofo  off,  we  shrink  at  ncera  hand,  and  fearfully 
mitttgive. 

Hall,  It  oris,  toI.  L fol.  833.  Contempfaiiont,  book  it,'  Of  the 
Calling  of  Motet. 

No  man  should  reckon  every  doubting  or  misgiving  of  hi*  heart, 
about  the  safety  of  hi*  •pirituaJ  estate  inconsistent  with  thst  confi- 
dence towards  God  which  is  here  spoken  of  in  the  text. 

Smith,  Sermont,  vol.  ii.  p.  440. 

There  is  nothing,  I will  venture  to  nay,  in  the  whole  compass  of 
what  is  railed  natural  religion  or  modern  philosophy,  that  can  in  the 
smallest  degree  tend  to  allay  or  remove  these  natural,  these  un- 
avoidable mitgivingt  of  the  human  mind. 

Portent.  Lecture  9.  vol.  i.  p.  268. 
MISGO',  ")  To  go  or  wend,  to  move  or  pass 
Miswe'nd.  J along  wrongly,  the  wrong  way  ; to  de- 
viate, to  err,  tc.  from  the  right  way,  path,  or  course. 

And  prest  of1  ymodc,  vorto  smyte  men  £at  bet  mytwende. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  351. 

I wot  wrl  by  the  rradel  I have  1*11*70 
Here  lith  the  miller  and  his  wif  also. 

Chancer.  The  Revet  Tale,  Y.  4253. 
That  fro  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sent 
To  turoe  folk  that  ben  mineral. 

Id.  The  Romant  of  the  Rote , p.  224. 
And  eche  in  his  complaints  telUrtb, 

How  that  the  world*  is  mutant. 

Omeer.  Conf.  Am.  Prologue. 
Who  likewise  sought  her  lovnr  long  minrmt, 

The  gentle  Scudamotir  whose  heart  whilearo 
That  stryfiill  hag  with  geolou*  discontent 
Had  fil'd,  that  he  to  fi  ll  iwvng  was  fully  bent. 

Spenser . Faerie  Queen? , book  it.  can.  5 


MISGOVERN,  ^ f.  e.  to  govern,  to  rule  or  re-  lilS- 
MiBOo'vEaNASCE.  J-gulate,  direct,  guide,  or  control;  GOVKRN 
Misoo'vernmknt.  ) to  exercise  power  or  authority;  — 
wrongly  or  wrongfully,  ill  or  evilly.  Gl’IDF 

Had  never  worldly  man  so  high  degree  v 

A*  Adam,  til  he  Sir  misgtti'rrnance 
W as  driven  out  of  hi*  prosperitee. 

Chaucer.  The  Monhrt  Tate,  p.  121. 

For  if  there  fell*  hym  any  shame 
It  was  through  his  mitgotrrnance. 

G otrer.  Conf.  .4m.  book  V.  p.  128. 


Now  if  any  (mitgouming  their  own  wittes)  do  fortune  to  vse 
that  Toe  a spurre,  which  I had  hecre  appointed  fur  a bridle,  1 can 
none  otherwise  lament  it,  but  to  mil*  that  I am  not  the  first  which 
hath  been  mujudgrd.  Gascoigne.  To  the  Readers  generally. 


If  you  see  me  sinkc  in  distress  {notwithstanding  that  you  judge 
me  quirk  of  capacitie)  then  learn  you  to  maintcinc  your  nelue* 
swimming  in  proapcritic,  and  esebue  bvtime*  the  whtripoole  of  mu- 
gonernmrnt.  Jd.  To  the  Youth  of  England. 

Where  rude  mitgouem’ d hands,  from  windowc*  tope, 

Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard**  head. 

Shaktptare.  Richard  II.  fid.  41. 

Hie  mitgorernanre  of  diet,  whereto  their  liberty  layes  them  open 
in  the  weakness*  of  tlieir  pupillage,  cannot  but  be  extremely  preju- 
dicial!. Hall,  Works,  vol.  i.  sec.  9.  fol  643.  Quo  Paths  1 


Besides  the  times,  with  all  injustice  fraught 
Concurr'd  with  such  confus'd  misgoverning. 

Daniel.  Ilittory  of  Civil  If  art,  book  i. 

But  then  it  i*,  when  th'  age  (full  fraught  with  crime) 

Lie*  prostrate  unto  all  mugovemmmt. 

Id.  A Pancgynck  to  the  King. 

And  now  I ask  whether,  with  this  map  of  misgovermment  before 
me,  I can  suppose  myself  bound  by  my  vote  to  continue,  upon  any 
principle*  of  pretended  putdick  faith,  the  managemeut  of  these 
countries  in  those  hand*  f 

Burke.  Harks,  vol.  ir.  p.  83.  On  Mr.  Fox’s  East  India  BM. 

MISGRACIOUS,  i.  e.  ungrateful,  disagreeable. 

— Hi*  [VutcamisJ  figure 

Both  of  visage  and  of  stature, 

1*  lothly,  and  masgrociout,  f i.  e.  mis.] 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  v.  p.  128. 
MISGRAFF,  f.  e.  graffed  or  graved,  wrongly  or 
unsuitably ; {the  stock  and  scion  not  suiting ;)  mis- 
matched. 


The  course  of  tree  loue  nroer  did  run  smooth, 

But  either  it  was  diflereut  in  blood.— 

Lit,  Or  else  mitgraffed,  in  respect  of  years. 

Shaktpeure.  Midsummer  .Sight"  1 Dream,  fol.  146. 

M1SGROUND,  *.  e.  to  ground,  to  establish,  fix,  or 
settle,  wrongly,  upon  a wrong  foundation. 

Now  that  he  only  orer-atayes  the  time  of  our  mu  grounded  ex- 
pectation. ho  doth  not  slacken  hts  pace,  but  correct  our  error. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  647.  Salon  t Fiery  Darts  Quenched,  ’ 
dec.  1.  tit.  6. 

This  question  of  yours  is  curious  and  tnisgrwnded. 

Id.  Hard  Texts  of  Scripture.  Acts,  ch.  i.  ver  7, 

From  roc,  no  pulpit,  nor  misgraunded  law, 

Nor  acandall  taken  shall  this  cross  withdraw, 

It  shall  not,  for  it  cannul 

Donne.  Divine  Poeuu,  p.  325.  The  Crosse. 

MISGUESS,  i.  e.  to  guess,  to  conjecture  wrongly, 
to  make  false  or  erroneous  conjecture*  or  suppositions. 


Some  false  fibre  we*  there  be,  hee  mytte  genet  h amonge  and  won- 
Hh  it  were  00c,  where  in  dede  it  was  another,  & *o  in  stede  of  ona 
felony,  to  lyght  there  commeth  twsyne. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  tporkes,  fol.  976.  The  Debellation  of  Salem 
ami  Bysance. 

MISGUFDE,  r.">  L t.  to  guidr,  to  show  or  point 
Misoui'dance.  J out  the  wrong  way  or  path;  to 
direct,  to  conduct,  to  manage,  wrongly,  erroneously. 
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Tho  vrist  he  wtl  he  had  himself  miigied. 

Chau  err.  The  AIonAet  Tale,  T.  14450. 

- ' . Let  reason  be  thy  guyds, 

For  he  maie  soone  bym  wife  misguyde 
Hut  aeeth  not  the  peritl  tofore. 

Cower . Conf.  .4m.  book  viii.  p.  272. 

Let  me  obtain  forgiveness  of  thee,  Samson, 

Afford  me  place  to  show  what  re  com  pence 
Towards  (hoc  I intend  for  what  1 have  misdone, 
Misguided. 

Mi/ ton.  Samson  Ago wastes,  1.  012. 

Whosoever  deceives  a man,  does  not  only  do  all  that  he  can  to  rain 
him,  but  which  is  worse,  to  moke  him  ruin  himself;  and  by  causing 
sn  errour  in  the  great  guide  of  his  actions,  his  judgment,  to  causa 
anerronr  in  liis  choice  too ; tho  misg mdanee  of  which  must  natu- 
rally engage  him  in  those  courses  that  directly  tend  to  his  destruc* 
Ison.  South.  Sermon*,  vol  i.  p.  530. 

Ad  ambitious,  or  rather  s mitguidert  prince,  arose,  who  deemed 
all  these  privileges  to  be  concessions  of  his  predecessors,  revocable 
at  pleasure.  Hume.  Essay  9.  voL  i.  p.  61 . 

MISIIA'NDLE,")  D.mu-handclen  ; i.  e.  to  handle , 
Mi61ia'ndljno.  J or  take  by  the  hand , wrongly, 
improperly  ; to  manage,  to  treat,  wrongly,  improperly  ; 
wrongfully,  injuriously. 

Tlie  wardea  of  the  church  keie, 

Through  mishandlynge  lien  minvreint. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  v.  p.  137. 

For  though*  veryo  fewe  be  otter  manga  to  be  so  wrongefullye 
myuehandeitd  and  punyshed,  for  onelyo  speakyug*  agaynote 
myneorder  and  abuston*,  yet  eurrraore  this  worde  (many*)  must® 
needes  importe  and  sygniGc  seme  greater  u ombre  perde,  than  one 
or  two  or  three. 

Sir  Thomas  Mart.  Worket,  ful.  80 9.  Thr  Apology. 

As  the  sorest  and  the  most*  croell  heynous  point,  in  sondry  placet 
of  his  boko  this  pteifyer  preacheth  and  preacheth  vpon  the  muse- 
handling  of  men  m that  cause  of  heresy.  Id.  lb.  fol.  916. 

MISHA'P,  r.  A D,  mit-happen  ; {.  e.  to  hap,  to 

Misha'p,  n.  ! come  into  our  hold  or  possession,  to 

M Isha'ppen,  ? fall  or  befall,  to  come  to  pass,  wrongly, 

Misha'ppy.  J unluckily,  unfortunately,  calami- 
tously. 

Why  felte  him  suilk  chance,  & Jus  ilk  mishap  t 
Far  of  God*’*  ordinance  he  forsoke  Jh>  schsp. 

R.  Hrunne,  p,  101. 

Mant  grete  mithoppes,  many  hard  trauaile. 

Id.  p.  175. 

Alle  his  mithappjng  ft: lie,  he  com  in  to  Pountif. 

Id.  p.  C8. 

Boste  ft  deignouw*  pride  k illo  avisement 
Mi* hapnes  oftentide,  k das  many  be  sebent. 

Id.  p.  289. 

On  to  J>at  God  lufe*  lest  mishappenyng  satle  fslle, 
j'at  kepe  not  his  bihest,  pci  ere  vDgrsciouse  alle. 

Id.  p.  290. 

And  Fortune  mithoping. 

Chaucer.  The  Romant  of  the  Rote,  p.  211. 

Sorweful  and  mi*  happy  is  the  condition  of  a pome  beggar,  for 
if  he  axe  net  his  meto  he  dieth  for  hunger,  and  u he  sxr,  ho  diuth 
for  shame.  Id.  The  Tale  of  Mehbeus,  p,  I 1G- 

For  many  a vice,  as  saiih  the  clerke, 

Tlit-re  h on  gen  rnon  *1  out  he*  lappe. 

Of  suche  as  make  a man  muhappe. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  iv,  p.  96. 
What  wit  hane  wordss  so  prest  and  forceable. 

That  may  contains  ray  great  mithoppinetse  t 

Wyat.  Complaint  r pon  Lome,  SfC. 
His  fcarefull  froends  wtare  out  the  wofull  night, 

No  dare  to  weene,  nor  scenic  to  understaad 
The  beam  hop,  which  on  them  is  alight. 

Afraid,  least  to  themselves  tho  like  muhapen  might, 

Spenter.  Fume  Que me,  book  L can.  3. 


MIS- 
GUI  1>K. 

MISHAP. 


But  what  mishap  thus  long  him  fru  myselfe  removes.  M1SH  IP 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  $.  ‘ 

By  such  mi*  ha  pi  the  prosperity  of  the  Danes  so  much  flourish* 
ing  of  late, 'began  now  mauilWtlic  to  decaie.  r UKM. 

Holinthed.  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p,  219.  v — " v 1 

Ay  me ! what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron  ! 

What  plaguy  mischiefs  and  mishaps 
Do  dog  hun  still  with  after  clap*. 

Butler.  HudtLrat,  part  i.  can.  3. 

MISHEARD,  D.  tnit-hooren;  i.e.  to  hear  wrongly, 
erroneously.  See  Misspeak  for  example. 

MISIM AGINATION,  i.  e.  wrong  imagination , 
wrong  fancy,  wrong  conception. 

Who  can  without  indignation  looke  upon  the  prodigies  which  this 
mis-tmagi  nation  produces  in  that  other  sex. 

Halt.  Works,  vol.  i.  foL  7C0.  Tile  Righteous  Mammon, 

MISIMPROVE,  i.  e.  to  improve,  to  enhance,  to  cul- 
tivate, to  increase,  to  strengthen,  wrongly,  to  wrong 
purposes,  faultily.  To  fail  in  or  neglect  the  improve- 
ment 

God  can  continue  worldly  riches  to  men,  even  when  they  ahum 
them ; but  if  a spiritual  talent  bo  mistmprwed,  it  must  lie  taken 
away.  South.  Sermon*,  vol.  xi.  p.  267. 

Their  neglect  and  mirimprovement  of  that  season,  implied  in 
Christ’s  wish  that  they  had  known  and  improved  it 

Id.  &.  p.225. 

MISINCLINE,  i.  e,  to  incline,  to  dispose,  to  affect, 
wrongly,  erroneously. 

Our  judgements  am  perverted,  our  wills  depraved,  oral  our  affections 
tmt  incimcd,  and  set  upon  vile  and  unworthy  objects. 

South.  Sermon*,  rot  x.  p.  8. 

MISINFER,  i.  e.  to  infer , to  induce,  or  deduce, 
wrongly,  erroneously  ; to  make  wrong  or  erroneous  in- 
ferences or  inductions. 

Nestorius  teaching  rightly  that  God  and  man  are  distinct  natures, 
did  thereupon  mtsdnfrrr*  that  in  Christ  those  natures  can  by  no 
coniunction  make  one  person. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical!  Poll  tie,  book  r.  sec.  52. 

MISINFORM,  «.  e.  to  present  to  and  impress 

Misinfor.m.v'tio.y,  Vupon  the  mind  wrong  yorme  or 

Misinfo'rmek.  J ideas;  to  give  or  convey  wrong 
ideas ; to  convey  or  communicate,  to  tell  or  relate  what 
is  false. 


It  nedeth  of  no  hakbityng 
That  thou  the  lady  miteuformr. 

Cower.  Conf.  Am.  book  it.  p.  48. 
Least  by  som  fair  appecring  good  surpris'd 
She  dictate  false,  and  misinform*  the  will 
To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid. 

Milium.  Paradise  Lott,  book  ia.  L 353. 

Yon  miiinfarmc  against  him  for  concluding  with  the  papists. 

A fount  ague.  An  Apptaie  to  Cwtar,  ch.  xxii. 

Let  not  such  bo  discouraged  if  they  deserve  well,  by  misinforma- 
tion, or  for  the  satisfying  the  humour*  or  ambition  of  others. 

Bacon,  If 'arks,  vol  li.  p.  271.  Advice  to  Sir  George  filbert. 

Under  how  dark  a cloud  I was  hereupon,  I was  so  sensible,  that  I 
plainly  told  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  rather  than  I 
would  be  obnoxious  to  those  slanderous  tongues  of  his  main  former*, 
I would  cant  up  my  rochet. 

Hail.  Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  19.  Some  Specialities  of  Ms  Life. 

**  A grace,  which  if  I conld  believe, 

I've  not  the  conscience  to  receive.’’ 

“ That  conscience, ’*  quoth  Hudibras, 

" Is  misin/brm’d ; 111  state  the  rase." 

Butler.  Hudibras , part  ii.  can.  1. 

That  he  might  not  through  any  mistake  in  point  of  memory  mis- 
inform roe,  he  did  me  the  favour,  at  my  request,  to  look  out  the 
notes  ho  had  written  for  his  own  and  his  prince’s  information. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  L p.  681.  The  Experimental  History  of  Colours, 
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w.  *.  ■»«  «r,  lh.1  » m,»  » p..»r  of  *.Tl  t£n  M. 

stag.  ..poo  a mmmfi, of  l"*?™-"'-  >“  «“>* 
tOKM.  JjJg  led  ; ordolhlM  »h.ch  l.otf.  tar  h,.lh  (orbuMen. 

MISJOIN.  ««*  »'«<•*•>  >*■  !>■ ITO-  «w»»  ■/ 

' MISINSTHUCT,  i. «.  to  iuMrart,  to  lunch,  to  pud,, 
to  di«ct,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

Touthme  them  from  whom  rr  <n»  thsl  morn.  which  is  not  to 
t«  otUrovd.  let  vs  not  things  thol  o.u  Ss.omt  dtd  «OH««s»c(  tot 
disciples,  » iUbi  them  to  pny  fot  the  pence  men  of  toch  ss  should 

ta  hook  r.  see.  «.  M.  2S7. 

So  wn  they  boppy  in  teoeking  off  tbo  hsttot  of  their  nbnsod 
studies  sod  Inuoafs.  coereeling  by  the  closeness  of  then  men  judg- 
ment the  errors  of  their  mieursiOucnos,  end  sole  ss  Dtnd  wss, 
wiwr  than  their  leichrn.  . _ 

MJton.  Work,,  v«L ..  foL  122.  An  Apology  fir  Smeeiymsnsm. 

M1SINTEND,  to  intend,  to  design,  to  direct,  wrongly, 
wrongfully. 

When  suddenly,  with  twinele  of  her  eye, 

The  dunxell  broke  his  muintended  dirt. 

Spen*r.  Sonnet  1(5. 

MISINTE  RPRET,!  t.  e.  to  interpret,  to  explain, 
Mirinte'hprkteh.  Jto  expound,  wrongly,  errone- 
ously. 

My  wife  a print*,  by  fortune  of  my  birth, 

Neere  to  the  king  m blood,  and  neere  intone, 

Till  you  did  moke  him  mi+i*t*rprHt  me. 

Skakipeare.  Richard  //-  fid.  33. 

However  infamy  or  enry  may  work  in  other  men  to  do  her  fretful 
will  against  this  discourse,  yet  tbo  experience  of  your  own  upright* 
n«H  mas-interpreted,  will  put  ye  in  mind  to  giro  it  free  audience  and 
crenflrou*  construction.  . _ , . _ 

AUm.  Work,,  toL  i.  fob  163.  The  Doctnne  and  DtoapHna  of 
Divorce. 

Thrii  mihinttrpt  etahon  of  lbs  Isw  sBuilsd  trnto  (Dooteronotnj) 
urge*  no  lew.  _ 

Hall.  If Mr,  toL  iiL  toL  846.  Cow*  of  Commence,  caw  2, 

He  is  no  better  than  a Pharisee,  and  understand*  not  the  gospel  ; 
whom  as  a misantrrpreter  of  Christ  I openly  proto*  againeL 
Milton.  Work,,  toL  i.  fol.  16fl.  The  Doetrine  and  Dueepfinc  of 

Divorce. 

And  saints  hare  freedom  to  digress, 

And  vary  from  thorn  aa  they  pleas*  j 
Or  imunierpret  them  by  private 
loatmctioua. 


MISJU'DGE,  ■)  «.  e.  to  judge,  to  deem  or  doom,  Ml 8- 

M isj  o'  on  m est,  j*  wrongly,  erroneously ; to  have,  Jt’DGB. 
hold,  or  give,  wrong  aentenoe  or  opinion : to  sentence, 
to  determine,  to  distinguish,  wrongly,  erroneously,  v ^ ^ ^ . 

Now  if  any  ( watguucming  their  own  witlra)  do  fortune  to  v*e  that 
fur  a Spun*,  which  1 had  heere  appointed  fur  a tiridle,  1 can  nouo 
otherwise  lament  it,  but  to  swie  that  I am  not  the  first  which  hath 
been  misjudged.  Gaondgne.  To  Ike  Render , generally. 

And  therefore  no  more  mjr**c  iudge  any  mnone  datorminatelye  and 
in  cwtayno,  than  ho  that  would*  aay  thus,  as  maoye  menne  saye  in* 
deed. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Worket,  fol.  M2,  The  Detellacion  of  Salem 
and  By  tamer. 

The  misyudgmrnt  in  case  of  a pecuniary  damage  or  banishment, 
may  be  afterwards  capable  of  bemg  reversed,  and  upon  a new  tra- 
verse the  cause  may  be  fetoht  about  at  further  leisure ; whereas 
death  once  inflicted  is  past  all  power  of  revocation. 

Hall.  Works,  voJ.  iii.  fol.  81 1.  Coses  of  Conscience,  dec.  2.  case  6. 

This  temper  mixed  of  jealousy  and  malice  is  that  which  makes 
those  tiro  odious  actions  so  familiar  to  men,  to  suspect  and  misjudge. 

Sooth,  Sermon,,  vol.  viiL  p.  310. 

That  Clarendon  mijjht  misjudge  tbe  motive  of  his  retirement  ia 
the  more  probable  because  he  has  evidently  mistaken  the  commence- 
ment of  his  poetry,  which  he  supposes  him  not  to  have  attempted 
before  thirty.  Jo  Anion.  The  Life  of  Waller. 

MISKEEPING,  ».  e . wroi>g  or  insufficient  keeping, 
retaining,  or  preserving. 

To  lee*  his  lone  by  adikeping  thorn  we  his  owne  doing . 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lome,  book  ra.  p.  507. 

MISKINDLE,  f.  e.  kindled,  lighted,  excited,  wrongly 
erroneously. 

Such  is  tbe  mu-kindled  heat  of  some  vehement  spirits. 

Hall.  The  AfucJuef  of  Faction. 

MISKNOW,  to  know,  i.  e.  to  perceive,  to  understand, 
wrongly,  erroneously. 

Thamyable  fortune  must*  thou  sene  ahrsy  wyndy  and  flowyog, 
and  eucr  susAaotniy  of  hex  self. 

Chaucer.  Boeciu,,  book  iii.  p.  422. 


Roller.  Hujibra, , part  it.  can.  2. 

Supposing  tliere  he  *ome  few  uWune  texts,  which  unstable  per- 
sons may  lie  apt  to  mi, interpret  to  their  own  and  others’  disquiet ; 
yet  is  it  not  fit  that  the  whole  tenour,  (he  whole  design  and  perpetual 
aim  of  scripture,  should  U the  interpreter  of  particular  passages  ? 

Jortm.  Dmertatmm  2.  p.  29. 

Mr.  Hume’s  great  principle  with  respect  to  tbe  oriwinof  ow  ideas, 
which  (a»  I before  hinted)  w only  that  of  Locke  under  a new  form, 
averts  tit#  same  doctrine,  with  preater  coocuenots,  but  in  a manner 
still  less  liable  to  mmnlerprriaUon. 

Stewart.  PkUocopkical  En-nyi,  p.  27.  eaa.  i.  ch.  m. 

MISINTREAT,  i.  e.  to  entreat  or  treat,  to  deul 
with,  evilly,  injuriouxly,  harmfully. 

So  that  had  a man  dona  newt  so  much  harms  (aa  Caxton  re- 
portath  in  hia  story)  if  he  mipht  once  come  into  the  Temple,  it  was 
not  lawful  for  any  to  mutnirente  him. 

Grafton.  H orkt,  fot  54. 

MISJOIN,  i.  e.  to  join,  to  unite,  to  combine,  to  con- 
nect, wrongly,  impeojierly,  unsuitably. 

Oft  in  her  [K«a«on's]  absence  mimic  fiinsie  wakes, 

To  imitate  her  ; but  mujoynmg  shapes 
\Vildo  work  produces  oft. 

MUlrm.  Paraduc  l Jilt,  book  T.  I.  111. 
And  Lather,  more  mistaking  what  he  read 
Jfiqtnn,  the  sacred  body  »«h  the  bread. 

firyd'n.  The  //mi  and  the  Panther. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  that  they  do  mare  mis* 
themselves- 

Hall.  The  Wickeder,,  of  making  a fruitful  Land  barren. 

now  apt  are  we,  if  thou  dost,  never  so  little,  rary  from  our  appre- 
hensions, to  thee,  and  to  wrong  our  selves  by  our  mu- 

opinion,  t . 

u.  Work,,  rol-  h-  fol  283.  Contemplation,.  The  Resurrection. 

MISIAY,  to  Lay,  to  put  or  place  down,  wrongly, 
wrongfully,  inconveniently ; to  repose,  to  deposit,  in  a 
wrong  place. 

Fot  travsille  of  hia  govt  he  groneth  sore, 

And  oft  he  routeth,  for  his  bed  mu/ay. 

Chaucer.  TV  Mdierec  Tale,  v.  3C47. 

The  m ‘timer  of  s mere  stone  is  to  blsmo.  But  it  is  the  unjust 
juilrns  that  is  the  cajMtall  remover  of  Land-nurkes,  when  he  defineth 
iwnLae  of  lands  and  property. 

Bacon.  Kttate  56.  316. 


The  casualty  of  their  mis. hying  doth  not  alter  their  proprietie, 
they  are  still  his  that  lost  them. 

Hall  Hbrkt,  sol.  iii.  fol.  797. 


8 9. 


Cate*  of  Conscience,  i 

MFSLE,  d.  "V  D.  mienrlen,  mislen ; rorart  tenuem 
Ml'lUNO,  n.yptuxiam,  Kilian  ; nebula  pluere , Skin- 
ner. To  rain  a small  rain,  clouding  or  darkening,  like 
mill.  See  Mist. 

Of  Pliades  he  preached  with  their  drowsy  chore 
lmrooystied  with  mulymg. 

Skelton.  71*  Ooume  of  Ltntrell. 

Oft  use.  doeth  wear*  an  iron  eoto, 

Aa  mis/ing  drops,  hard  flint*  in  time  doth  peers*. 

Gascoigne.  A rnwessfo-aencr,  8pc. 
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M1RLK.  My  doctrine  drop;*  u doetl*  y*  rayno,  and  my  tpcadi  flow  at 
doetli  the  d»rw,  and  an  tba  myelyng  vpO  the  bcrbcs,  and  aa  the 


yicT  iiru  d ruppes  rpoo  Uw  | 

. ^ *'  iliUr,  ^irm  1551.  Deuteronomy,  ch-  xxxii. 

Up  Colin  up,  yiwmgh  thou  mounted  boat, 

Now  ginncs  to  mizzle,  hy«  we  homeward  fast. 

Spritzer.  Shepherd* t Calendar. 


MISLE'AD,\  A.  S.  mu-leed-an;  D.  mit-Ieydm  ; 
Misle'auec.  J i.  e.  to  lead,  guide,  or  conduct,  wrongly, 
erroneously,  astray  ; to  show  die  wrong  way. 

But  in  the  last  shoure,  tooth  to  tell, 

The  folk?  of  Troy  hem  selves  so  mu/eden, 

That  with  the  wane  at  night  home  they  fleden. 

Chaucer.  Trwlut  and  Cretfidt,  book  if.  p.  265. 


Thou  Boniface,  thou  proud  elurke, 

Mieleudtr  of  the  pnpacie, 

Thy  fab  bodie  shall  alie 

And  sutler,  that  it  hath  domed. 

Gower  . Cam/,  ,4m.  book  iL  p.  66. 


Alas  what  can  they  teach,  and  not  mulend, 

Ignorant  of  themselves,  of  God  much  more. 

And  how  the  world  began,  and  how  man  fell 
Degraded  by  himself  on  grace  depending  ? 

Mt/lon.  Paradise  Regained,  book  i.  1. 306. 


Those  poor  souls  therefore  who  doe  aeaioualy  walk  in  a wrong 
way,  wherein  they  are  set  by  ill  guides,  may  not  be  put  into  the 
same  rank  with  their  wicked  initJeadm. 

Hall.  Works,  nil.  iiL  foL  33.  Chrulian  Moderation , book  IL  MC.  5. 
My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  desires, 

My  manhood,  tong  muted  by  wand’ring  fires. 

Follow’d  false  lights. 

Dry clen.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


The  use  of  such  a study  [Moral  Philosophy]  depends  upon  this, 
that  without  it,  the  rules  of  life  by  which  nirn  are  ordinarily 
gormird,  oftentimes  mislead  them,  through  a defect  either  in  the 
rule,  or  in  the  application. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  book  i.  ch.  i,  part  L 


Going  forth  with  »h*  byshop,  till  they  came  ttiWindsorr,  hee  MISLIKE. 
entrvd  the  Castle,  to  the  great  mishking  of  the  byshoppe. 

Stow.  Henry  III.  Anno  1264.  M1S- 
MISLI'VE,  'I  ».  e.  to  live , or  pass,  or  spend  their  R^TRE. 
Misli'ving,  n.  J life,  wrongly,  wickedly. 

In  R.  Brunne  ruin-believed,  q.  v. 

In  his  rllnrut  gere  com  folk,  ^*t  mitleued. 

Arm  ed  on  Brittrik,  & sore  f*i  him  greued. 

Ji.  Brunne,  p.  ] 0. 

F.rriil  mis/juyng,  hanntrd  mauroetrie.  Id.  p,  320. 

O old,  unhokooie,  and  misTived  mao, 

Catcaii  I tneane,  alas,  what  eiled  thee 
To  ben  a Greek,  sens  thou  art  borne  Tmjan  ? 

Chmeer.  Troilut  and  L'resetde,  pi  2G8. 

Tnutyng,  os  God  was  angry  for  their  wickednewe,  euen  so  should 
he  forgiue  them  of  hys  mercy  if  they  repented  and  fonwke  their 
miueUuing. 

Tyndall.  Worker,  fol  30.  Pre/oguet  made  upon  the  Prophet  Jonas. 

For  if  he  mitlire  in  leudnets  and  lust, 

Little  bootes  all  the  wealth,  and  the  trust. 

That  his  father  left  by  iuberttaunee. 

Spenter.  Shepherds  Calendar.  May. 

M1SLOOK,  i.  e.  to  look,  to  see  or  direct  the  sight, 
wrongly,  unluckily. 

Ouide  telleth  in  his  boko 
Ensamplc  touchend  of  mit/vke, 

And  saith,  how  wilome  ther  was  one 
A worthy  lorde,  which  Act  eon 
Was  liotc. 

Gower.  Cm/.  Am.  book  L p.  19. 

MISMAKE,  D.  mis-meekm ; i.  e.  made , framed, 
fashioned,  or  performed,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

But  prouydeth  that  they  [translations)  ahal  not  he  read  if  they  be 
miste-mmle,  til  they  be  by  good  examination  amended. 

Sir  Th/mat  Mere.  Market,  fuL  234.  A Dialogue  concerning 
Berates. 


As  be  [Falstaff]  was  to  bs  the  chief  seducer  and  mitleader  of  tho 
heir  nppwrent  of  the  cruwn,  it  was  incum twist  on  the  poet  to  qualify 
him  for  tlut  part  in  st»ch  a maniK'r  os  should  give  probability  and 
«Ten  a plea- to  the  temptation.  Observer,  No.  73. 

MISLEARNED,  i.  e.  who  has  taken  wrong,  erro- 
neous conceptions  or  notions ; who  has  been  taught 
wrongly;  who  has  gained  or  acquired  useless  know- 
ledge. 

Such  is  this  [prodigious  match]  which  you  hare  here  propounded 
in  the  behalf  ot  your  friend,  whom  it  seams  a mit-lcarned  advocate 
would  fnine  boar  tip  in  a course  altogether  unjustifiable. 

Hull,  flllil,  vol.  iii.  fol.  864.  Ouu  of  Commence,  add.  case  1. 

MISLEN.  See  Miscellane,  Mastliv. 

MISLI’KE,  A.  S.  mio-Uciam ; i.  e.  to  have  an 

Misu'kkr,  >ill  will  or  inclination;  to  have  no 

Mmm'kiko.  J favourable  will  or  inclination. 

Now  fea  Sarasan  autlthei,  to  Mahoun  mad  bei  mono. 

A.  Brunne,  p.  174. 

For  in  hia  bed  ho  lieth  a night  ami  siketh. 

She  aaketh  him  anon,  what  him  nutlikrtk. 

Chaucer.  The  Legend  o/  Dido. 

For  wheras  I am  euil,  to  coofeaae  myself  rnto  thee,  is  nothing  <!• 
hut  muldte  of  my  self# 

Barnet.  Market,  foL  370.  A Collection  #/  the  Dortour's  Testi- 
monies. 

And  yet  ray  people  would  not  bear, 

Nor  bearkcu  to  my  voice; 

And  Israel,  whom  I lov’d  so  dear, 

Mul ik'd  me  for  his  choice. 

Milton.  /Ws  61.1  48. 

Kma  Setting  your  skerar*,  and  your  mttlihe  aside, 

Tell  me  some  reason,  why  the  Lady  Gray 
Should  not  bcCDma  my  wife,  and  England's  Queen  ? 

Shakspeare.  Henry  VI.  First  Part,  feL  163. 


MISMANAGE,  *)  t.  e.  to  manage,  to  guide, 
Misma'nagsment.  J direct,  or  conduct,  wrongly,  er- 
roneously. 

And  indeed  if  it  were  not  so,  the  lirWri  of  moat  princes’  councils, 
and  the  buxines*  of  assemblies  would  he  in  danger  to  bn  mismanag'd, 
since  those  who  are  rely’d  upon,  and  hare  usually  a great  stroke  in 
them,  are  not  always  such,  who  have  the  good  luck  tu  be  perfectly 
knowing  in  the  forms  of  syllogism,  or  expert  in  mode  and  figure. 

Locke.  O/  Human  Vndei'ttandmg,  book  iv.  ch.  Xvii.  sec.  4. 

Secondly,  1 answer,  such  revolution*  happen  not  upon  every  Little 
mismanagement  in  publick  affairs. 

Id.  0/  Civil  Government,  ch.  rix.  see.  225. 
The  falls  of  favourite*,  projects  of  I be  great. 

Of  old  mis-manngrmenti,  taxations  new  ; 

All  neither  wholly  false,  nor  wholly  In*. 

Pope.  The  Temple  •/  Fame,  1.  456. 

The  fault  is  in  man  himself,  if  a principle  implanted  in  him  for 
his  good  become*  by  negligence  and  mismanagement  the  instrument 
of  hta  min.  Horsley.  Sermon  28.  Vol.  it.  p.  352. 

MI8MARK,  i.t.  to  mark , to  sign,  to  note,  wrongly, 
erroneously. 

Howbeit  of  trouth  I cannot  denye,  but  y*  in  a side  after  mitto 
marked  with  the  nouinber  of . 249,  which  should  hai*  hem  marked 
the  n Dumber  of  .259;  there  we  found  the  matter  in  that  place. 

Sir  Thomas  Metre.  Market,  fol.  1 135.  The  Aumswert  to  the  Pf- 
toned  Bake,  SfC. 

IfISMEASURE,  i.  e.  measured,  meted,  reckoned,  or 
calculated,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

With  aim  une-mraturd,  aiul  impetuous  speed. 

Some  darting,  strike  their  anient  wish  far  off, 

Through  fury  to  puwuw  it. 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Night  5. 

MISMETRE,  «.  e.  wrong  metre  or  measure,  *c.  of 
syllables,  or  combinations  of  syllables. 
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MISNA'ME,\ 
Misso'rfEn. 


And  fin  (Ini*  1«  » great  d.Ter»rte 

In  RngUih,  «n<l  in  anting  of  orir  tong, 

So  I |imy  to  find  that  unne  minrnle  time, 

No  tba  wjJ-mMre,  for  defuit  of  lung. 

Chaucrr.  Troiius  and  Creseide,  p.  233. 

D.  mit-naemen  { i.  e.  to  namr,  dc- 
j” nominate,  wrongly,  erroneously;  to 
give  a wrong  or  false  « ame. 

Where  hearsay  knowledge  sit#  on  public  names 
And  bold  conjecture  or  extol*  or  blame*, 

Spring  party  libel* ; from  vrhow  a*he*  dead, 

A mounter,  mirntww’c/  History,  lift*  its  head. 

Sn'oje.  On  False  Historians. 

And  refer*  to  the  lines  abov*  quoted  from  Homer, 

Where  mules,  I conceive,  i*  an  arrant  ini.taomrr. 

By  ram.  Epititt\.  To  Q.  Lloyd,  Ei<j. 

And  that  thing  made  a sound  and  show 
Which  mortal*  have  misnam'd  a beau. 

Beal  he.  The  Hof/ and  Shepherds. 

Many  of  the  change*.  by  a great  misnomer,  called  Parliamentary 
reform*,  went,  not  in  the  intention  of  all  the  profewur*  and  *up- 
porter*  of  them,  undoubtedly,  but  went  in  their  certain,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  not  very  remote  effect,  liotne  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
cuoatitution  of  this  kingdom. 

Burke.  Hark*,  vol.  via*,  pi  13.  Letter  to  a AoA/e  Lard. 

MISNUMBER,  i.  c.  to  count,  to  reckon,  wrungly, 
erroneously. 

Which  might  well  make  H *u*pertcd  that  the  armies  by  sea, 
before  spoken  of,  were  mismnnberrd . 

Fidegk.  History  of  iKe  World,  book  T.  ch.  l.  see.  8. 

MISOBSERVE,  s.  e.  to  observe,  regard,  remark, 
wrongly,  erroneously. 

The}'  understand  it  [reasoning]  as  early  a*  the)*  do  language ; 
and.  if  I mis-obsrrve  not,  they  love  to  be  treated  as  rational  creature* 
sooner  than  i*  imagined. 

Locke.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  32.  Of  Education,  *cc.  81. 

MISOLAMPUS.  In  Zoology,  n genus  of  Coleop- 
terous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  slightly  thickening  to 
the  apex,  the  third  and  fourth  joints  elongated,  equal, 
cylindric ; the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  obconic-cylindric, 
short ; the  three  following  rather  stouter  and  suhturbi- 
nated,  the  apical  one  larger,  ovate  ; labrnm  coriaceous, 
exserlcd,  transverse,  entire ; maxillary  palpi  porrect,  with 
the  apical  joint  securiform  ; body  oh  long-ovate,  convex  ; 
head  indexed ; thorax  rather  narrower  than  the  elytra, 
aubglobose,  anteriorly  emargmale,  and  receiving  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  hear! : scvtellum  very  minute ; elytra 
united,  with  the  sides  rounded  and  inflexed  beneath ; 
abdomen  subovate,  transversely  truncated  at  the  base, 
rounded  behind  ; legs  slender ; tibia  elongated,  narrow, 
with  obsolete  spurs ; tarsi  heteromerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  3J.  Hoffmansggit,  Latreille, 
Gen.  Crust,  el  Int.  vol.  ii.  plate  x.  fol.  8.  One  species,  a 
native  ot  Portugal,  and  probably  also  of  the  South  of 
England.  . 

MISOPINION,  t.  e.  wrong  or  erroneous  opinion, 
thought,  or  notion.  See  Misknow,  for  another  example. 

But  where  the  heart  is  foreatalWd  with  wi*»opi«ro«,  ablative  dU 
wetkm*  are  first  needfull  to  unteach  error,  ere  we  can  learn*  truth. 

Hall.  Works,  vol  i-  fob  451.  Sermon,  15  Sept.  1622. 

MISO'RDER,  c.*)  u e.  to  order,  to  rule,  or  regu- 

Mxso'uder,  n.  >latc,  to  compose,  or  to  arrange, 

Miso'aDERLY.  ) wrongly,  faultily,  viciously. 

In  the  increase  of  the  vngocUye  there  in  mysorder. 

B.bfe , Anna  1551.  I'routrhtt,  ch.  XV. 

But  I mcrvel*  the  lama  that  the*  mitorders  be  among**  tome  in 

the  court ; for  commonly  in  tha  coutrie  *l*o  eyerie  where  innucencw 

i*  gone,  bashfulueww  is  vaniahed. 

Ascham.  Works,  p.  230.  The  Scheie- Sluder. 


CalphnmiiM  being  thus  at  quiet  on  that  tide,  intended  wholie  to 
ref  or  me  all  muorders  amongst  the  Britain*. 

Holutshed.  History  of  Scotland , vol.  L p.  93. 

He  purged  hi*  court  alio  in  such  wiw  of  all  vicious  nil*  and  mir 
ord'red  custom**,  that  hi*  whole  familic  wa*giu«n  one  lie  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  virtue.  hi.  Ik.  p.  292. 

It  w»*  enacted,  that  all  persona  above  tho  age  of  fourtrcne  yearn, 
being  taken  begging,  vagrant  t wandring  muorderty,  should  be  ap* 
prebeoded,  whipied,  awl  brent  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ears. 

Stou>.  Queen  Elizabeth,  Anno  1572. 

MISOWN,  ».e.  owning,  acknowledging,  or  avowing, 
wrongly,  erroneously. 

He  abiured  all  article*  belonging  to  the  craft*  of  negromancic  or 
twuaoirnurv  to  the  faith,  in  the  presence  of  the  Archti.  of  Canterbury. 

Stour,  Henry  FI.  Anno  1440. 

MIS  PASSION,  i.  e.  wrong  passion  or  feeling. 

Bat  I xay  unto  you,  that  not  only  the  outwnnl  act  of  murder  ia  a 
breach  of  the  law,  hut  the  inward  mis-pnssn >*  of  tb*  heart  also. 

Hall.  Hard  Tests  of  Scripture.  Matlkeu,  ch.  v.  ver.  22. 

MI  SPAY,  to  dissatisfy,  discontent,  displease.  See 

Appay. 

Wde  I wotc  alle  frajed  he  went  fro  }at  cite 
Vuto  Rome  v uspaytd  to  pape's  se. 

Ii.  Unasne,  p.  323. 


I can  not  of  enuie  findc, 

That  1 mi*pake  hane,  ought  Whynde, 

"Wherof  luue  ought  be  mtspaide. 

Gosper.  Conf.  Am.  book  ii.  p.  48. 

MISPEND,  i.  t.  to  tprnrl,  to  dispose  of,  to  disburse, 
to  distribute,  wrongly,  improperly,  extravagantly ; to 
waste,  to  exhaust. 

And  much*  wo  worth  bjm  >at  inwitt  mysspeynef. 

Piers  Pfos/hman.  Futon,  p.  175. 

AU*  how  vuhanpie  wa*  thi*  woful  hour, 

Wherein  ia  tin**  mispended  my  »*uice, 

For  mine  intent  and  eke  my  true  labour, 

To  none  effort  may  WU  in  any  wiae. 

Chaucer.  The  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen. 

For  if  transported  with  a bore  repow. 

Thou  didst  fas  thou  «io«t  not)  mupend  thy  pome, 

Or  what  a fair-occasion  would**!  thwi  lose, 

Which  after  would  thee  grieve,  though  out  of  time- 

Stirhny.  A Pareenesu.  To  Prince  Henry. 

If  your  negligence,  your  riotous  mis-spenct  had  cm  paired  your 
estate,  then  Satan  had  impoverished  you. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  L foL  282.  Epistle  10.  dec.  2. 

For  the  genial  moisture,  due 

To  apples,  otherwise  mispends  itself 
In  barren  twig*,  and  for  the  expected  crop. 

Nought  but  vain  shoot*  and  empty  leave*  abound. 

J.  Philips.  Cider. 


i.  e.  to  persuade,  advise,  so- 
\ licit  or  prevail  upon,  wrongly, 


MISPERSUA'DE,\ 

Misperbl'a'sion.  Jli 

erroneously. 

Poor  smlnced  soul*  they  were  taught  it  wa*  piety  to  be  cruel ; and 
were  mispertumded  to  hate  and  condemn  u*  for  that,  which  have 
procured  their  reverence  and  honouT. 

Hall.  I forks,  vol.  iii.  foL490. 


The  Free  Prisoner. 


Wb.rf.irc  ulh  the  world  huh  huJ  in  lino*  men  fr»h  "1*- 
rirnre  how  dangerou.  «uch  arm.-  rrmra  arc,  it  murt  not  ofU-nd 
von  Iho-irh  louchimr  the  wtl>»U  of  your  yrowrnt 
1 v. 1-,  fit.. pi  min  owiirti  intent*  and  nuriwse*  do* 


much  more  be  doubted,  then  your  owne  intent*  and  purpose*  tl 
Ec<lti*.itcU  P.1.1 ic.  /V./.CC,  aig.  E.  3. 


haply  ayme  at. 

Hooker. 


So  that  the  whole  poinl  »r  unning.  or  not  wining,  in  following 
n erTuneou*  ron-wnc,  li««  here:  whether  the  m.  thu  thu 
wnrriwJed  i.  to  U blamed,  or  nut  blamed,  far  hi.  mupe..«o«.», 
S*.ry.  MrO,  toL  a p.  SW.  A Ihao-rt < ./  Oawtwe, 
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MIS.  MISPLA'CE,e.\  To  place,  put,  or  station,  wrongly, 
FLACK.  Mispla'cino.  J erroneously ; to  put  in  a wrong 

MIS-  P'"*-  ‘ 

FRISK.  Ki.b  Prune  it  be  lore  these  varlets  here ; thou  honourable  man, 
prone  it. 

£*c.  Doe  you  heare  how  he  misptuees. 

Skakspeare.  hleusure  fur  Measure,  fol.  65. 
John  hath  Mix'd  Arthur,  and  it  cannot  bo 
That  whiles  warms  life  plays  in  that  infant’s  veinrt, 

The  misplac'd  John  should  entertain  an  hourr, 

One  minute,  nay  one  quiet  breath  of  rest. 

Id.  King  John,  fol.  13. 

The  crow  falling  of  a little  accident,  the  omission  of  a cere- 
mony, or  the  misplacing  of  a circumstance,  may  determine  all  for- 
tunes for  ever.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  if.  p.  92. 

But,  with  much  general  reverence  for  live  opinions  of  these 
learned  commentators,  I am  fieniuiided  that  the  slops  have  Wen 
misplaced  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  by  the  Jewish  critics  upon 
lhc  lut  revision  of  the  text. 

Horsley.  Sermon  8.  fol.  i.  p.  163. 

MISPRINT,  L e.  to  print,  to  press,  to  mark,  stamp 
or  infix,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

There  might  lune  bene  some  ouersight,  either  in  himself  or  in 
the  printer,  by  mirac  writing  or  by  mine  pryniynge  those  figures  of 
algor isme. 

Sir  Thomas  Msrt.  Worker,  fol.  772.  The  Confutation  of  Frert 
Unmet  CAurche. 

* MISPRPSE,  or*)  Fr.  mrspriter,  to  misprize,  is 

Mespki'kb,  > literally  to  mistake,  and  mispri- 

Misprision.  - ) tion , mistaking.  By  old  Statutes 

Justices  have  power  to  amend  the  misprision  of  clerkes 
or  others  in  writing  one  letter  or  one  syllable  too  much 
or  too  little.  See  ilastnl,  title  Amendments.  Pris  is 
the  past  participle  of  the  Fr.  prendre,  to  take.  A prize 
is  something  taken ; and,  consequently,  valued  ; to 
prize  is,  thus,  to  value,  to  esteem  highly  : hence  misprise 
is  to  set  a wrong  price  or  value  upon,  to  value  too  little, 
to  discsteem,  to  disregard,  to  disrespect,  to  neglect,  to 
contemn.  In  English  Law,  besides  the  usage  above 
mentioned,  misprisions  and  contempts,  in  certain  coses, 
were  and  still  ure  considered  as  terms  of  equivalent  im- 
port. 

To  misprise ; to  mistake,  met.  to  misapprehend,  to 
misunderstand  ; consequentially,  to  set  a wrong  or  in- 
adequate price  or  vuluo  upon,  to  dibesteem,  &c. 

And  see  Apprehend,  Apprize,  Hand,  &c. 


Where  they  Hauc  Haddc  occasion  to  spetike  of  hyghe  mystepnesion 
or  of  treason 

Sir  TAumas  .Vo re.  /twin,  fob  964-  Tike  DtbtUacion  of  Salem 
and  By  to  nee. 


And  eke  reward  the  wretch  few  hi*  mesprise 
As  may  be  worthy  of  his  hay  nous  ain. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qurene,  book  iii.  can.  9. 


These  caution*  were  exceeding  weighty,  if  Xerxes'*  obstinacy 
had  not  wu sprite c/ them. 

Jia/egh.  History  of  the  florid,  book  ill.  ch.  vL  MC.  2. 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head 
By  the  misprising  of  a reside  too  vcrtuoui 
For  tbs  contempt  of  empire. 

Shakspeare.  Alls  Well  that  Emit  Well,  fob  241. 

It  ia  a foul  mmjm'uion  in  those  men  that  make  account  of  them- 
salves  aa  their  own,  and  therefore  that  they  are  the  absolute  lords 
of  their  life. 

Halt.  Works , rob  iii.  fob  816.  Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  4. 
case  10. 

See  whither  misprision  of  scripture  may  ini  dead  us. 

Id.  H vol.  iii.  fol.  861.  Lb  add'd,  case  1. 


Who,  for  a few  misprinunt  of  wit, 

Are  charg'd  by  Ibose  who  ten  limes  worso  commit. 

Hotter.  Upon  Critics. 


VOL.  xxv. 


Misprision,  in  taw.  is  defined,  or  rather  described,  MI$- 
by  Black5tonc  as  “ every  such  high  offence  as  is  under  FRISK, 
the  degree  of  capital  but  nearly  bordering  thereon." 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  old  Law  French  mesprit,  griymr 
u Contempt.  Misprisions  are  of  two  sorbs.  Negative  > . -» 

and  Positive.  Negative  Misprisions  consist  in  conceal- 
ing something,  which  the  public  weal  requires  to  be 
discovered.  Misprision  of  treason  and  Misprision  or 
felony  are  the  two  principal  kinds.  If  the  party  assent 
to  the  treason  or  felony,  he  becomes  cither  a principal 
or  an  accessory,  but  if  without  consenting  he  merely 
conceals  the  facts  which  are  within  his  knowledge,  he  is 
then  only  guilty  of  Misprision.  If  he  conceal  high 
treason,  he  is  liable  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels, 
the  profils  of  his  lands  during  life,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
for  life  ; if  he  conceal  a treason  not  amounting  to  high 
treason,  he  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  ; if 
he  conceal  a felony,  he  may  lie  imprisoned  for  any 
period  less  than  a year  and  a day,  and  fined  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court. 

The  concealment  of  treasure  trove  is  a third  sort  of 
negative  Misprision.  This  was  once  punishable  by 
death,  but  now  only  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Positive  Misprisions  consist  in  the  performance  of 
some  act,  anti  arc  called  Contempts  and  High  Misdemean- 
ours. They  chiefly  are  Contempts  against  the  King’s 
prerogative,  his  person,  his  government,  his  title,  his 
Palaces  and  Courts  of  Justice.  For  instance,  the  re- 
fusal to  ait  1 the  King  with  one’s  personal  service  in  the 
time  of  invasion,  the  publishing  libellous  stories  of 
him  or  his  government,  the  denial  of  his  title  to  the 
crown  in  casual  discourse,  the  strikiug  another  within 
his  Palace  or  Court  of  Justice,  are  all  Misprisions  of  a 
Positive  character.  The  maladministration  of  a high 
public  office,  like  that  of  a Judge,  is  also  termed  a Mis- 
prision. But  the  general  character  of  Misprisions  is 
that  they  arc  Contempts  of  the  executive  Magistrate, 
demonstrated  by  some  undutiful  behaviour  towards  the 
King  and  Government. 

MISPROCEEDING,  i.  e.  wrong  proceeding. 

All  which  errors  and  misproeeediitgt  they  doe  fortify  and  intrench 
by  an  addicted  respect  to  their  owu  opinions,  and  an  impatience  ti» 
bear  contradiction  or  argument 

Bacon.  Works,  vol  iiL  fob  145.  Of  Ckurch  Cunt i-o versus. 

MISPR.OFESS,  to  profess,  to  declare,  to  avow, 
wrongly. 

Keep  me  back,  O Lord,  from  litem  who  snisprofets  arts  or  healing 
the  soul,  or  the  body,  by  mean*  not  imprinted  by  thee  in  the  church, 
or  not  ia  nature  for  the  body. 

Donne.  Derations,  (1624,)  p.  86. 

MISPRONOUNCE,  i . e.  to  pronounce , speak,  utter, 
or  articulate,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

There  while  they  acted,  and  over-acted,  among  other  young  scho- 
lars, I was  a spectator,  they  thought  themselves  gallant  men,  and  1 
thought  them  fools ; they  made  sport,  and  1 laugh'd  ; they  mis- pro- 
nounc'd, anil  I mihlik'd ; and  to  make  up  the  Atticism,  they  wens 
eat,  and  I hist. 

Milton.  Works,  vob  i.  fol.  1 10.  Apology  for  Smccfyrnniutt. 

MISPROUD,  l. e.  proud,-- haughty,  elated,  wrongly, 
to  excess. 

And  now  I (all.  Thy  lough  commixture  melts. 

Impairing  Henry,  strength'll  mi;  mi  up  mud  Yorke. 

Skaktprare.  Henry  Ft.  'Third  Dirt,  fob  157.  | 

MISQUEME,  i.e.  (A.  S.  qu  tenia  n,  placere , to  querne* 
to  please,)  to  displease,  to  offend. 

2 c 
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%|jg.  But  if  any  min  tliese  wimjunme, 

A|,p\ir  He  slml  bo  hoighted  as  a here. 

V»L_  7%c /VoK  inan’s  7W<r  l>art  iii.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 

MISRG-  MISQUOTE,  i.  e.  to  quo Ic  or  ate,  wrongly,  erro- 
noously. 

^ Loolie  ho*  w«  an,  or  sad  or  merrily, 

Interpretation  will  misquote  out  lookes. 

ShoJkspeore.  Henry  IV.  First  Ihsrt,  fol.  70. 

[A  new  form  of  infidelity]  scruples  not  to  pronounce  him  not 
merely  a roan,  but  a man  peccable  and  fallible  in  that  decree  oa  to 
hare  misquoted  and  misapplied  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
Horsley.  Sermons,  ?ol.  i p.  907. 

MISRAISE,  i.e.  rated,  roused,  or  excited,  wrongly. 


Here  we  wore  out  of  danger  of  this  misrttioed  fory,  and  bad  toasuro 
to  pray  for  the  quenching  of  those  wild  fires  of  contention  and  caua- 
lea  malice. 

Hall,  Works,  vol.iii.foL  490.  The  Fret  Prisoner,  sec,  5. 


the  wood  in  seasoning  Ixfixre  I had  the  mortar,  he  answered  me  (if  MISRE- 
1 much  ntt+remlcr  uol)  twenty  years.  MEMBKJL 

Boyle,  Works,  »ul.  i,  p.  449.  An  Essay  of  the  Intestine  flSotisms  of  — 
the  Particle*  of  Quiescent  .With.  MIS- 

MISRENDER,  i.  fc  to  router,  to  restore,  to  repre-  . 
sent,  to  translate,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

They  [the  Psalms]  must  at  leant  be  allowed  to  contain  polished 
ami  fiuhionalie  expressions  in  their  own  language,  how  coarsely 
soever  they  have  Wen  mit-rendered  m ours. 

Beyle,  harks,  voL  iL  p 897.  Touching  the  Style  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

MISREPORT,  i.  e.  to  report,  to  reconvcy,  to  relate, 
wrongly,  erroneously. 

For  here  may  a man  see  y'  mime  vnderstanding  maketh  mure 

reporting. 

Sir  Thomas  Mure.  Wvrhet,  foL  238.  A Dialogue  concerning 
Her  easts. 


MISRATE,  i.  e.  to  rate , to  estimate,  or  esteem, 
wrongly,  erroneously. 

There  is  no  way,  indeed,  wherein  we  do  not  thus  impose  upon 
ourselves,  either  assuming  false,  or  misratina  true  advantage's. 

Barrow,  hurts,  voL  iii.  fol.  317.  Sermon  29. 

MIS  RECITE,")  i.e.  to  recite,  to  repeat,  to  re- 
Mikrlci'tal.  } hearse,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

' I have  too  frequently  found,  that  the  alledgers  of  testimonies  do 
either,  through  inadvertency,  misappreheud,  or  misreeite  the  sense 
of  the  author  they  quote. 

Boyle.  Harks,  vol.  ii.  p.  477.  Preface  to  Hew  Thermometer  (at 
Experiments,  tfc.  . 

The  court  will  take  notice  of  the  true  statute,  and  will  reject  the 
mitrecital  as  snrjJusage. 

Hale.  History  of  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ch.  nir.  p.  2. 

MISRECKON,  D.  mis-rtkenen ; /.  e.  to  reckon, 
count,  or  compute,  to  calculate,  wrongly,  erroncoualy. 

But  it  is  a familiar  error  in  Josephus,  to  misreehon  times,  which 
In  this  point  he  doth  so  strangely,  as  if  he  knew  not  how  at  all  to 
cast  any  account. 

Balegh.  History  of  the  ft  or/d,  book  ii.  ch.  xvii  S«C.  10. 

Wc  use  to  say  that  miner thming  is  no  payment. 

Hall,  harks,  voL  iii.  fol.  862.  Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  -1 . case  1 0. 

His  heart  misrechons  him  ; and  therefore  when  he  comes  to  rec- 
tify his  account  by  the  measure  (tod  takes  of  things,  he  finds  that 
in  all  his  fastings  and  corporal  austerities,  he  hat  done  indeed  a great 
deal  of  work,  but  little  duty. 

S>juth.  Sermons,  voL  ri.  p.  397. 
MISREIIEARSE, ».  e.  to  rcheane , recite,  or  quote, 
wrongly,  erroneously. 

He  woulde  make  you  wwie  litre,  that  I botbe  misserehearse  and 
misconstrue. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Worker,  foi.  1009.  The  Debellation  of  Salem 
and  Hyzassce. 

MIS-RELIGION,  i.  t.  wrong,  false  Religion. 


Tf  they  be  such  indeed,  quod  your  frende,  and  that  they  bee  not 
imstakvo  or  «wr<7i*rf*ih  Li.  lb.  p.  249. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  should  be  declared  publickly  a loyal  sub- 
ject, and  that  none  should  im sreport  or  dispute  the  actions  of  tha 
Duke  of  York,  or  any  in  his  company. 

Mrr.  Henry  FI.  Anno  1459. 

But  wc  are  not  to  be  guided  in  the  sense  we  have  of  that  book, 
either  by  the  smereports  of  some  ancients,  or  the  canridoa  of  one  or 
two  neotoricks.  Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  iv.  ch.  i. 

MISREPRESENT,  \ i.  e.  to  represent,  to  ex-  ’ 

Mi8REPRERCNTArTion.  j hibit,  to  show,  wrongly,  or 
wrongfully,  erroneously,  or  injuriously,  or  unjustly  ; to 
give  a wrong,  a false  account,  or  statement. 

In  slavish  habit.  Unfitted  weedes 

O'er  wwm  and  soil’d  ; 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent  9 

Milton.  Samson  Ay  unities,  1. 124. 

May,  if  the  misrepresentation  of  the  object  makes  tire  idolatry, 
certainly  by  bow  much  the  worse,  and  more  scandalous  the  niira 
presentation  is,  by  so  much  the  grosser  and  more  intolerable  must 
be  the  idolatry.  South.  Sermons,  rol.  ii.  p,  137. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  influence  of  ridicule  on  private  and 
civil  life,  as  wcU  as  on  learning  and  Jhe  sciences,  it  bos  been  almost 
constantly  neglected  or  misrepresented,  by  divines  especially. 

Akennde.  Notes  to  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  iii.  ver.  57. 

The  Scripture*  frequently  forbid  rash  judgments,  and  cvnsoriout- 
ness,  and  a misrepresentation  of  other  mens  actions,  and  liard 
thoughts  concerning  them.  Jartin.  Dissertation  3.  p.  96. 

MISREPUTE,  i.  c.  to  repute,  to  reckon,  to  account, 
to  estimate,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

Ami  in  so  doing  let  them  not  doubt  but  they  shall  vindicate  tha 
misreputrd  honour  of  God  and  his  great  Lawgiver,  by  suffering  him 
to  give  his  own  Laws  according  to  the  condition  of  nun’s  nature 
best  known  to  him. 

Milton.  I forks,  wL  i.  fol.  213.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce. 


It  is  not  for  nothing  that  note  is  made  of  the  coumtrvy  of  this 
thankful!  leper ; he  was  a Samaritan* ; the  place  is  knownc  and 
branded  with  the  infamy  of  a Paganish  mis-religion- 
HitU.  Works,  vol  ii.  fid.  155.  Contemplation*.  The  Ten  Lepers. 

MISREMEMBER,  (a  common  word  with  Boyle,) 
to  remember,  to  recollect,  or  call  to  memory,  wrongly, 
erroneously. 

For  of  trouthe  not  the  pacifier,  but  ray  selfo  was  ouersene  in  that 
pises  wyth  a lytic  hast,  in  missr  rrmibring  one  word*  of  his. 

Sir  Thai  More.  Worker,  fol.  1 139.  The  Aunsscert  to  the  Pay  toned 
Bohr,  Bf<. 

That  he  who  twice  upon  oath  with  time  of  recollection  could  not 
remember  any  thing  of  such  a business,  might  well  a third  time  mis- 
remember  eoruewhsi.  Baker.  Charter  L Anno  1641. 

Having  enquired  of  an  old  experienced  tradesman,  of  whom  I 
bought  an  excellent  vaotUs  of  bgmu,  how  j0Qg  be  had  kept 


MISRU'LE,\  i.  e.  a wrong  or  unjust  rule,  or  re- 
Misru'ly.  r gulatioo,  or  government;  perversion 
or  destruction  of  rule ; confusion,  turbulence,  tumult. 

For  an  account  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  see  the  Mte 
cellaneoua  notice  of  Christmas. 


- For  as  earth,  so  lie  the  world 


Built  on  circumfluous  waters  ealme,  in  a 
Cryitolbn  ocean,  and  loud  misrule 
Of  chaos  far  remov'd.  _ . ... 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  book  vH.  L 271. 


On  Monday,  the  fourth  of  January,  the  said  Lord  of  Merry  dis- 
ports came  by  water  to  London,  A landed  at  the  Tower  Wharfe, 
entered  tbe  Tower,  and  then  rode  through  Tower  streete,  where  bee 
was  rereiuad  by  Sergeant  Va wee,  Lord*  of  Misrule  to  Jaha  Moinard, 
one  of  th*  Sbenffm  of  London. 

Slow.  Edseard  FI.  Anno  1552. 
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MIS- 

RULE. 

MISS. 


Shall  the  controller  of  proud  Nemesis, 

In  lawless*  rag*  upbraid  cadi  other’*  vie*, 

While  no  rain  seeketh  to  reflect  the  wiping, 

And  curb  the  raung*  of  his  untruly  tongue. 

Hull.  Satire  I.  book  n. 

Otherwise  we  may  be  sure  that  their  great  Moder  of  M tnlr, 
Oliver,  wookl  never  nave  commissioned  them  to  serve  him  in  that 
pogt.  Sooth,  Sermons,  vet.  nr.  p.  63. 


Tor  loud  misrule,  the  scourge  or  crimes, 

Mix’d  with  the  madness  of  the  time*, 

And  rous'd  a rustic  war. 

HTulehead.  (We  15.  For  Hi*  Majctty't  Birthday,  Atk  Jwn«t\7fZ7 . 


MISS,  v.  A.  S.  mist- i an ; D.  and  Gcr.  mitt-en. 

Mias,  n.  > To  want,  to  feel,  see.  or  perceive,  the 
Mi'sfma,  ».J  want  of;  to  be  wanting  or  deficient; 
to  fait,  to  err,  to  go  wrong,  aside,  or  astray. 

And  hence,  mi*,  in  Composition,  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  wrongly,  erroneously,  wrongfully,  injuriously. 

la  that  citty  virtue  shall  never  cease, 

And  felicity  no  soule  thall  mine, 

Magnifying  the  name  of  the  Kiage  of  hliset. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  584.  Appendix. 

Euer  in  jof  k blisae,  ia  all*  Jat  >«i  may  do, 
bei  wene  it  sail*  neucr  mime,  ne  o^er  dede  com  to. 

R.  I)  run  nr,  p.  228. 


To  gyue  dome  porgh  d 


— — ■ God  wol  oat  lute  bym  sterve 

la  m^schef  for  lack*  of  mete,  oe  for  myttinge  of  dobes. 

Piers  Plouhman.  / mmm,  p.  176. 


In  this  acted  y*  fair*  aad  famous  comedian,  call'd  Roxalann,  from  MISS. 
y4  part  she  perform'd  ; aud  1 think  it  was  the  lash  she  being  taken  __ 
to  be  the  Baric  of  Oxford's  miss*,  (as  at  this  time  they  begun  to  call  MIS- 
lewd  women.)  Evelyn.  Diary , 9<A  Jan,  1662.  BREK. 

Mi*s  P.  Mother,  mother,  mother,  look  you  here.  ' 

Mm.  Forbsiuht.  Fie,  tmu,  how  you  bawl !— Besides  I have  told 
you,  you  must  not  call  me  mother. 

Congreve.  Lem*  for  Love,  act  Bi. 

Gay  vanity,  with  amiles  and  kisses, 

Was  busy  'ojoflgst  the  maids  and  mines. 

Casetkorn.  The  Temple  of  Hymen. 

Nor  deems  he  wiser  him,  who  gives  his  noon 
To  miss,  the  mercer’s  plague,  from  shop  to  shop 
Wand’ ring  and  litt’ring  with  unfolded  silks 
The  polish'd  counter,  and  approving  none, 

Or  promising  with  smiles  to  call  again. 

Cotcper.  The  Task,  book  vi. 

MI  SSAL,  adj.\  Tr.metsd;  IL  mosaic;  Sp. mi*~ 

Mi'ssal,  n.  J sal ; quod  summum  miss®  contind. 
Minshew. 

The  maw-book. 

Hall,  in  his  Old  Rciigion*  ch.  v.  “ On  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,”  has  a section  on  “the  Newness  of  the  Mit- 
tal Sacrifice,”  and  another  that  “ the  itfuioi  Sacrifice  is 
against  Reason.” 

And  see  Liturgy,  p.  493. 

Who  would  have  thought  a man  could  have  thwackt  together  so 
many  incongruous  similitudes,  had  it  not  been  to  defend  the  motley 
incoherence  of  a patch’d  missal  / 

hUlt'/n.  /Parts,  vol.  i-  fol.  85.  Animadversions  open  the  Remon- 
strants’ Defence , &fc. 


— He  timrued  on  his  pillowes oft, 

And  would  of  that  him  mined  hare  !>en  cased. 

Chaucer.  Trains  and  Crtsetde,  book  iii.  p.  254. 

0 rakcl  hand,  to  do  to  foul*  a mis. 

id.  The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17226. 

Aa  for  the  time  yet  it  lesaeth 
To  bym,  which*  to  other  joy*  misseth. 

(Sauer.  Conf.  Am.  book  vL  p.  186. 

But  for  a says,  aa  other  mis 
Was  yolde,  and  so  full  ode  it  la. 

hi.  JB.  book  vi.  p.  201. 
Whether  by  fate,  or  msnrng  of  the  way, 

Or  that  she  was  by  werineaao  reteind. 

Surrey.  Fxrgil.  jEneis,  book  d. 
For  lo!  ia  Horen,  whereat  all  good  a e*  is 
Emongst  the  angels,  a whole  legion* 

Of  wicked  vpvightes  did  fall  from  happy  blits  ; 

What  wonder,  then,  if  one,  of  women  all  did  mis  f 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen e,  hook  iii  can.  9. 

The  snddain  wonder  hath  not  dryed  her  eyes,  nor  charmed  her 
tongue ; shoo  freely  eon  fourth  the  cause  of  her  gnefe  to  be  t bo 
missing  of  her  Saviour. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  ii  foL  282.  Contemplations.  The  Resurrection. 

Can.  Sir,  it  ia  three  dayve  since  I saw  the  Prince ; what  his  hap- 
pier affayres  may  be  are  to  me  vuknowne : but  I haue  (musingly) 
noted,  be  ia  of  late  much  retyTed  from  court. 

SAoAspeitre.  Winter's  Tale,  fill.  290. 

■ Poore  Jarke,  farewell, 

1 could  haue  belter  spar’d  a better  man. 

O,  I should  haue  a beany  miue  of  thee, 

If  I were  much  in  loue  with  vanity. 

id.  Henry  IF.  First  Part,  fol.  72. 

Like  her,  who  mist’d  her  ruune  in  n lampoon, 

Aud  griev’d  to  find  herself  decay'd  so  soon. 

Dry  den.  An  Essay  upon  Satire. 

Miss,  evidently  a contraction  of  mis-fratt.  Evelyn 
gives  the  earliest  notice  of  one  application.  Perhaps 
Miss  Pro*  is  contemporary  with  the  first  introduction  of 
the  name  into  a Dramatis  Persons. 


Veriue  met  with  a fine  illuminated  MS.  of  this  age,  a vassal  for 

the  use  of  Salisbury. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  if  Painting,  vol.  i ch.  ii.  p.  51. 

MISSATE,  A.  S.  mit-tdien ; i.  e.  to  set  or  tit , to  place 
wrong,  unfitly,  unsuitably.  It  missate  her  naught ; L e. 
it  tat  not  iii  upon  her. 

For  the  right  there  had  in  present 

Unto  a lady  made  present 

Of  a gold  bruchc,  full  wall  wraught, 

Aud  ccrtes  it  missal e.  her  nought. 

Chaucer.  The  Re  man t of  the  Rose,  p.  180. 

,If,  therefore,  that  boundary  of  suits  [an  oath]  be  taken  away,  or 
missel,  where  shall  be  the  end. 

Bacon.  Works , vol.  ii.  p.  554.  Judicml  Charge. 

MISS.VY,  c.  ‘'J  D.  mit-tegghen ; t.  e.  to  tay  or 
Missa'yer,  > speak,  wrongly,  erroneously ; wrong- 
Missa'ying.  j felly,  injuriously,  unjustly. 

Ne  say  rnn^ht  for  none  eoill  will, 

Thing  that  is  hulden  still. 

It  is  no  worship  to  missate. 

Thou  mayest  ensaraple  take  of  Knic, 

That  was  sometime  for  nussayeng, 

Hated  both  of  old  and  yeug. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rose,  p.  187. 
And  if  that  any  msssayere 
I)esjii»e  women,  that  thou  maist  here, 

Blame  him,  and  bid  him  hold  him  still. 

Id.  lb. 

But,  when  in  vaino  to  fight  she  aft  assay'd. 

She  arm'd  her  tongue,  aad  thought  nl  him  to  scold  i 
Nathlcxs  her  tongue  not  to  her  will  obey'd. 

But  brought  forth  tpeedies  myld  when  she  would  hare  missayd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneenc,  book  iv.  can.  6. 

It  being  the  proper  scope  of  this  work  in  hand,  not  to  rip  up  and 
relate  the  mi»doin|gB  of  his  whole  life,  but  to  answer  only  and  refute 
tbe  miuayimgs  of  his  book. 

Milton.  Eicxmvclatlrt,  Preface. 

MISSEEK,  t.  e.  to  seek,  search,  or  look  after,  wrongly* 
erroneously. 
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Nor  ye  ret  not  a dr&gge  ttet  tot  an  hare ; 

Anti  yet  the  thing,  that  most  «*  your  desire, 

You  do  mturke,  with  more  tTavcll  and  care, 

ftyat.  Of  the  nnw  and  smrt  Estate. 

MISSE'EM.  p.  \ i.  e.  to  neon,  look,  or  appear, 
Misse'emino,  n.  /wrong,  ill,  unfit,  unbecoming. 

Sir  knight,  areod  who  hath  ye  thus  arav'd, 

Awl  eke  From  whom  make  ye  this  haity  Bight  ? 

For  never  knight  I saw  in  such  mine+m ing  plight. 

S pm  ter.  #bme  Qaeene,  l*wk  t.  can.  9. 

— — The  gentle  squire,  with  Cure  Serene, 

Me*,  her  in  such  miurcmuig  Guile  array. 

U.  lb.  look  vi.  can  6. 
In  which  him  chaunced  false  Duessa  meetc, 

Mine  irneljr  foe.  mine  cuuly  deadly  dread  ; 

Who  with  her  witchcraft,  ana  musenmimg  vnreete, 
Inveigled  him  to  follow  her  desires  unmeet e. 

U.  75.  book  i.  can.  7. 


MISSEL-BIRD.  See  the  Quotation,  ami  Mistletoe. 

For  certain  it  is,  that  some  birds  do  feed  upon  the  kmc*  of  thi* 
-vegetable,  and  we  meet  in  Aristotle  with  oue  kind  of  tniih  called  the 
missel  truth,  or  feeder  upon  »n*ie/foe. 

Sir  Thomas  Bremen.  Fut gar  Errours,  book  ii.  ch.  vL 

MISSERVE,  j.  e.  to  serve  wrongly  or  wrongfully; 
to  neglect  or  violate  the  due  service. 

Of  that  the  kynge  hi*  god  tuissrrurth, 

The  people  taketh  Uiat  be  deccructh 
Here  in  this  worlde. 

Gower.  Cm/  Am.  hook  vtu  p.  257. 
You  shall  inquire  whether  the  good  statute  ho  observed,  whereby 
a man  may  have  what  lie  thinketh  he  bath,  and  not  be  abused  or 
miner \ fit  in  that  he  buys. 

Bacon.  Harks,  vol.  ii.  p.  559.  Judicial  Charge. 
MISSHAPEN,  D.  misschapptn,  i.e.shapen , framed 
or  formed  wrong,  ill,  unsightly  ; distorted, 
her  am  mo  mnthapene  among  snehe  begger* 

Than  of  ineiiy  o^er  men  hat  on  Jo*  moldo  walken. 

Piers  Pbuhawn.  fit  km,  p.  I T>6. 
Her  neather  partes  misshapen,  monstruou* 

Were  hidd  in  water,  that  I could  not  arc ; 

But  they  did  seeme  more  foul*  and  hideous 

Thao  woman's  shape  men  would  belceva  to  l«a 

Spauer,  fame  Queen*,  book  i.  can.  2. 
Klw  why  should  this  tough  thing,  who  never  knew 
Manners,  nor  smooth  humanity ; whose  heats 
Are  rougher  than  himselfe,  anu  more  misshapen, 

Thus  mildly  kneel  to  me  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Faithfnl  Shepherdess,  act  i.  ec.  1. 
Let  not  thy  heart  lw  hasty  to  utter  any  thiug  before  God,  that  is, 
In  other  wort!*,  let  it  not  venture  to  throw  out  its  crude,  extemporary, 
sudden  and  misshapen  conceptions  in  the  fare  of  infinite  perfection. 

South.  Sermons , voL  ii.  p.  97. 

O ! I could  better  bear  an  old, 

Ugly,  diseas'd,  mis-shapen  scold- 

Dorset.  The  Antiquated  Coquet. 
The  *ev*n  Ger*stians  sworn  to  deeds  of  lie  11, 

With  Lamachus,  of  foul  misshapen  frame, 

Attend  the  tv  rant,  spreutliug  to  nid«  storms 

His  banner  fell.  Glorer.  The  Athenasd , book  xvi. 


MISS  HEAT  II,  i.  c.  to  sheath  or  cnca.se,  wrongly,  er- 
roneously. 

This  dagger  hath  midaine,  Cor  loe  hi*  house 
Is  omjty  on  the  back*  of  Mounfngur, 

And  is  msthcaihexl  in  my  daughter's  tiosnrae. 

Shakspenre.  Borneo  and  Juliet,  foL  76. 

MIS-SING,  to  sinff  wrong.  See  Misvalue. 


MISSION, 
M If8«tONARY, 
Mi'ssioner, 
Missile, 
Mt'atuvK,  adj. 
Mi'ssivk,  n. 


1 Fr.  mission;  It.  mission*;  Sp. 
mi**ion  ; Lat.  missio,  from  missus , 
> pust  \iarticiple  of  miUere , to  send. 
Applied  not  only  to 

1 lie  sending;  but  to  the  persons 
J sent,  deputed,  delegated,  to  exe- 


cute & purpose  for  which  they  are  sent ; to  the  commis-  MISSION, 
sion,  or  that  wlterewith  they  are  sent ; the  dismission  or 
sending  away.  gwuk, 

Hid  mi tn/e  weapon  was  a lying  tongue,  > 

Which  ho  for  off  like  swiftest  lightning  flung. 

P.  Ftetchrr.  The  Pur  pit  Island . 


He  made  nevertheless  thi*  ordinance ; that  every  twelve  year* 
there  *h<mld  he  set  forth  mit  of  this  kingdome,  two  ship*  appuinU-d 
to  several  voyages ; that  in  either  of  these  ships,  there  should  be  a 
mutton  of  three  of  the  fellow*,  or  brethren  of  Salomon’*  House. 

Bacon.  New  Atlantis,  ful.  17. 


■ ' " ■ And  at  once 

All  hi*  great  work  to  come  before  him  *rt ; 

How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best 
Ilia  rn<l  or  1 dug  on  earth,  and  music*  high. 

Ml/ton.  paradise  Regained,  book  ii.  1.  114. 

"Wherefore  the  mint  oners  of  France  (who  are  living  mark*  of  s 
true  apostolical  succession)  seek  to  establish  this  pact  ice  In  all 
place*  uhore  they  teacb,  that  persona  of  all  conditions  make  sura* 
abort  address  to  God  at  the  striking  of  every  clock. 

Mountague.  Deroute  Etta  yet.  Trent  it*  5.  pait  ii.  *e«.  3. 


Offering  to  them  how  much  thi*  might  trench  ntion  the  liberty 
and  safety  of  the  peers,  to  be  in  this  sort  discharged  by  a letter  mis- 
sire  of  any  subject,  without  the  king's  hand. 

Writer.  Charles  7.  Anno 


Whiles  I stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  mum  from  the 
k'ng,  who  all  hail’d  me  Than*  of  Cawdor. 

Shahtpeare.  Macbeth,  fol.  134. 
To  raise  the  mart,  tire  mists/e  dart  to  wing. 

And  send  twin  arrow*  from  the  turn  tiding  string. 

Were  ait*  the  Gods  made  grateful  lo  my  mind. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xr. 
And  these  the  mitsionert  our  seal  has  made. 

Drydsss.  The  Hind  and  the  Paul  her. 

Through  the  transparent  region  of  the  skies 
Swift  as  a wish,  the  missionary  flic*. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  can.  4. 1.  250. 
The  Trojan  weapon  whirl'd  along  in  air, 

The  Cretan  saw,  and  sbuau'd  tlie  brazen  tjvnr ; 

Sent  from  an  arm  so  strong,  the  unsure  wood 
Sunk  deep  iu  earth,  and  quiver'd  where  it  stood. 

Pope.  Homer.  1 Had,  book  xiii. 
The  arrow  is  a light  mittt/c  weapon,  which  in  ancient  times  wa* 
used  to  annoy  the  enemy  at  a distance,  and  particularly  when  put  to 
flight.  Horsley.  Sermon  7.  vol.  I.  p.  1*25. 

A saying  of  a zealot  in  former  times  has  been  reported,  that 
“unarmed  missionaries  make  few  convert*."  Yet  were  the  apostle* 
of  our  ever  blessed  Redeemer  such  missionaries  ; and  they  converted 
Use  world  at  a time  when  the  wit  and  the  wisdom,  the  fashion  and 
the  power  of  it  were  all  in  arm*  against  them. 

Home,  ff'orhs,  vol,  v.  p-  289.  Discourse  19. 

MISSPE'AK,")  i.  e.  to  speak,  to  say,  to  utter,  to 
Mibspe'ech.  /tell,  wrongly,  erroneously,  wrong- 
fully, unjustly. 

Now  betethy  hrest,  and  *ay  to  god  or  lore, 

Thy  gracr,  lord,  for  now  I me  repent 
If  I mif^oatr, 

Chaucer.  Troilus  and  Crrteide,  book  i.  p.  235. 
And  therfurc  of  detraction 
In  loue,  that  1 luue  mispoke 
Telia  howe  ye  will  it  »lial  be  wroke. 

Gower,  Canf.  Am,  book  ii.  p.  46. 
And  then,  if  tlut  I fynde  a lacks 
Of  any  wonlc,  that  V msipahr, 

Which*  was  to  muche  in  any  wise ; 

A none  my  vrittes  I despise. 

Id.  lb.  book  iii.  p.  76. 

And  otherwise  of  no  mispechc 
My  conscience  for  to  seebe, 

I cannot  of  enuie  Bade, 

Tliat  I mispokt  I*-.iuc  ought  hchynde, 

Wberof  Iona  ought  be  mutpaid. 

Id.  B>.  book  ii.  p.  48. 
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Then  At  a mother  which  delights  to  Scare 
Her  earty  childc  mieapeakr  half  utter'd  wonlt, 

Or.  because  majestic  doth  never  fear* 

111  or  bold  speech,  the  audience  affords. 

Donne.  Poems,  p.  1 77. 

Shall  Lewes  haue  Blnunch,  and  Blannch  those  provinces. 

It  it  not  so — thou  hast  mispoke,  mi&heard  ; 

Be  well  aduis’d,  tell  o*er  thy  tale  agaiue. 

Sloif/HWr.  King  Jhn,  fob  8. 

MISSUCCESS,  i.  e.  wrong  or  ill  success,  ill  luck. 

This  it,  at  tome  shining  alrhymist  that  casts  all  the  fault  of  hit 
mis-succest  upon  hit  glasse  or  his  furnace. 

Halt.  Works,  soLiii.  fol.  197.  Sermon  at  Whitehall,  August  8. 

MISSUGGESTTON,  L e.  wrong  or  ill  ntggestion , 
or  intimation. 

With  so  much  more  indignation  must  ire  needs  think  of  these 
cheaters,  (for  so  I construe  St.  Paul's  **£jj*»,)  that  would  fain  win 
you  from  us  with  mere  trick*  of  missugyestion. 

Hall.  A letter  Panmetical. 


MIS- 
SPB  VK. 


MIST. 


MIST,  v.  *)  D.  mist;  A.  S.  mist,  mist-ian , cali- 
Mist,  n.  I garr,  to  darken. 

Mi'btt,  1 That  which  darkens  or  dims  the 
Mi'stily,  f sight,  met.  the  perceptions;  a thick 
Mi'sti.vess,  reck  or  vapour  darkening  the  air. 
Mi'etmead.  J See  the  Essay  on  Meteorology, 
p.  145,  Ac. 


Jhjw  mjrgt  bet  mete  ye  myil  on  Mel  verne  bullet. 

Pier s Phohman.  Iltiem,  p.  8. 

■ At  wey  may  see  a wyntcr 

I sCcles  in  evesynges  thorgh  net*  of  J»e  sonne, 

Mclteb  in  a mSnt  while  to  myst  and  to  water. 

let.  lb.  p.  331. 

And  anoon  myist  and  derkencsse  ft  I den  doun  on  him. 

H'iclif.  The  Dr dn  of  A post l is,  eh.  X:it, 


And  immediately  there  fell  on  him  a mytie  k a darcknet. 

BiUe.  Anno  1551. 

For  I hare  sene  of  a full  misty  morow, 

Folowrn  ful  oft  a may  Winer's  day. 

Chaucer.  Troilni  end  Cresnde,  book  iii.  fol.  259. 
Tllise  philosopher**  spoke  to  mistily 
In  this  craft,  that  man  cannot  come  t her  by, 

For  any  wit  that  men  have  now  adayet. 

Id.  The  Chevron et  Yrmnnnes  Tale,  V.  16862 


What  meaneth  this,  what  is  this  mittiherd. 

Id.  The  Complaint  of  Man  and  Venus. 
Thus  stant  this  worlde  fulfilled  of  mute. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  T.  p.  137. 
Ther  was  such  a myst,  that  a man  coude  not  se  y*  length  of  a 
eperc  before  him. 

Lord  Berner t.  Froissart.  Crony  ete,  vol.  L eh.  Iviii.  p.  79. 

— Lend  me  a locking-glasse. 

If.  that  her  breath  will  mat  or  stainc  the  stone, 

Why  then  she  liuca.  SAakspeare.  I star,  fol.  309. 
Kiwo.  I blame  you  not 

For  hearing  this,  I must  perforce  compound 
With  mistfmll  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  to. 

Jd.  Henry  F.  fol.  88. 

O my  distressed  Irod,  even  such  our  grieft ; 

Here  they’re  but  felt  And  wren  with  mist  ful  eyes, 

But  like  to  groves,  being  topp’d,  they  higher  rise. 

Id.  Pericles , act  L sc.  4. 

For  the  mistiness  seattereth  and  breaketh  suddenly. 

Bacon.  Sal  u ml  History,  Cent.  i.  arc.  91, 

Rom.  Not  I. 

Vnlesae  the  breath  of  hartdeko  groanes 
Mist-hke  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes. 

Shakspearr.  Romeo  and  Joliet,  fuL  67. 
Blind  were  those  eye*,  saw  not  how  bright  did  shine 
Through  flesh's  misty  veil  those  beams  divine. 

Donne.  On  Mrs.  Bout  it  red. 


The  angry  billows  rear  their  heads  on  high, 

Davhing  aloft  the  fonming  surges  fly 
And  rising,  cloud  the  air  with  misty  spry. 

Howe.  To  the  Karl  of  Godo/phin. 
Where  there  is  a giddiness  In  the  head,  there  will  always  be  a mist 
before  the  ryes.  Sooth.  Sermons,  v0l.  Hi.  p.  80. 

Dull  are  slow  Ouse's  mist  exhaling  plains, 

Where  long,  rank  grass  the  morning  dew  retains: 

Who  pastures  there  in  autumn's  humid  reign, 

His  flock  from  sickness  hopes  to  save  in  vain. 

Scott.  Amcebean  Eclogues. 

The  sable  ensign  of  the  night 

Unfurl’d  by  mat-impelling  Kurus  veil* 

The  but  red  radiance  of  declining  day. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden , book  iii. 


MIST.VKE,  v.  “|  i.  f.  to  take  wrongly,  errone- 
MihtVke,  n.  [ ously;  to  take  the  wrong  course, 
Mista'ker,  > (or  as  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  expresses  it,) 
Mistaking,  I “ the  wrong:  part ; to  transgress.” 
Mista'keable.  J To  take,  apprehend,  accept, 
perceive  or  conceive,  wrongly,  erroneously;  to  misap- 
prehend, to  misunderstand.  To  he  mistaken  has  a two 
fold  application 


1.  I am  mistaken  ; i.  f.  taken,  apprehended,  wrongly, 
erroneously ; I am  misapprehended,  misunderstood. 

2.  I am  mistaken  ; i.  e.  taken , led,  drawn  the  wrong 
course  or  path,  astray ; I am  misled,  misguided,  be- 
trayed ; and,  consequentially,  I go  wrong  or  astray,  I 
err,  1 misapprehend. 

A if  Scuttis  kyng  mistake  in  any  braide 
Of  treson  in  any  fyng,  ag«yn  II cur}  foraauL 

B.  Brume,  p.  138. 


Ladies  I pray*  rnsampla  toketh, 

Ye  that  aycnxt  your  louc  mistaketh; 

For  if  of  fair  death  bo  you  to  wite, 

God  can  full  wrll  your  wile  quite. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Base,  p.  1 82. 
And  therefore  a*  concerning*  myracle*,  in  which  your  self*  will 
agree,  that  I am  not  (by  any  mistrial  mg  of  reason  and  nature)  dv- 
revued. 


Sir  Thomas  More,  f lories,  fol.  128.  A Dialogue  concerning 
Hrrenes. 


Forme  he  did  mitloke  that  squire  to  bee ; 

For  never  two  so  like  did  living  creature  see. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  8. 

Would  it  not  anger 

A stoick,  a coward,  yen  a martyr, 

To  see  a pursuivant  come  and  call 

All  his  clothes,  copes,  books,  primers,  and  all 

Hi*  plate,  chalices ; and  mistake  them  away, 

And  ask  a fee  for  coming  ? 

Donne.  Satire  5. 

Be  sure  to  be  drunk* ; you'll  mts-reckon  the  better,  and  be  lew* 
aaham'd  on't  j but  your  true  Incite,  rasrall,  mu%t  Ir,  to  be  euer 
bus ie,  and  mistake  away  the  buttles  and  Cannes,  in  hast,  before  they 
be  half  drunkc  off. 

Ben  Jon  ton.  Bartholomew  Fayre,  act  ii.  sc.  2 

For  either 

He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mute,  but  inch 
A*  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake. 

Mdton.  Paradise  Last,  liook  x.  1.  903. 

And  ti*  indeed  a thing  not  very  strange, to  be  at  the  difference  of 
a tbinl  part,  in  *o  large  and  collective  an  account,  if  w«  consider 
how  differently  thev  are  *ct  forth  in  minor  and  less  mi$tak,J>te  mun- 
h«ra-  Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Fulgar  Errvurs,  book  vi.  eh.  i. 

While*  I thus  sincerely  piratic  for  truth,  the  well  meaning  igno- 
rance of  some  mistakers  hath  passed  as  deep*,  as  unjust  censure* 
upon  mee. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  fol,  49.  An  Apotogetieatt  Adrerti se- 
men! to  the  Reader. 


Tell  roe  thou  shadow  of  S.  Peter,  Didst  thou  take  these  French 
Protestants  for  Malchus,  whose  cares  while  thmi  wnuklst  have  cut 
off.  thy  sword  by  a light  mistake  glunc't  upon  their  throats  ? 

Id.  lh,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  fol.  195.  To  Ihspe  Urban. 


MIST. 

MIS- 

TAKE. 
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MISTER. 


Let  u<  endeavour  to  advancs  the  common  good,  that  a pious  teal 
may  not  draw  in  confusion ; and  that  w*  mav  not  mistaksngty  rear 
up  the  walli  of  Babel  white  we  bteud  Jerusalem. 

Hall.  Mystery  0/  Godlinesse.  Eputle  prtftrtd. 

It  b the  mraoblmg  office  of  the  understanding,  to  correct  the  faU 
and  mniak-n  reports  of  sense,  and  to  assure  us  that  the  staff 
in  the  water  i*  straight,  though  our  rye  would  tell  us  it  is  crooked. 

South.  Sermon t,  voL  iL  p.  56. 

_ 80,  like  the  wairbful  traveller 

That  by  the  moon’s  mtstaicn  light  did  rise, 

Lay  down  again,  «<wl  dos’d  his  weary  eye*. 

l/rydrn.  Astrsra  Urdus, 


They  [eclipses]  may  on  dim*  occasions  help  to  settle  chrono- 
logy, and  rectify  the  mistakes  of  Historians  that  writ  many  Age* 
ago.  Ray.  Of  the  Creation,  part  L U.  79. 


Men  of  cold  complexions  are  very  apt  to  mistake  a want  of  vigour 
in  their  inugiuatuui*  for  a delicacy  in  their  judgment*. 

Young.  On  Lyric  Poetry. 


MISTEACH,  A.  S.  mis-tac-an,  i.  e.  to  track,  to  in- 
struct, wrongly,  erroneously. 

Because  he  that  had  misteched  hi*  wife  and  his  children,  were 
mnu'ttf  for  a great  cur*. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  H'oriet,  fol.  229.  A Dialogue  ton CtTAt 
Heresies. 


And  therbi  blam#  the  church  fur  mititehing  the  people,  at  though 
the  church  taught  therm  to  put  lease  tnutt  in  God  & in  faith  of 
Christ  than  they  should  do. 

Id.  Ik.  book  iv.  ch.  xi.  fol.  263.  Id. 


Rxhoxst.  Multitude*  of  people  they  say  distaste  it  [the  Li- 
turgy ;]  more  shame  for  those  that  have  so  mitt  aught  them. 

MJlom.  Works,  vol,  i.  fol.  85.  Ansmadeersiome  upon  the  Remon- 
strant/' Defence. 

Ml  STEM  PER,  i.  e.  tempered , ordered,  regulated, 
wrongly  ; dittordcred,  diseased,  disturbed,  confused. 

“ Hiij-rpy  was  I,*1  (the  old  <|ueeo«  said,) 

“ When  aa  a maide  vnweade, 

Nor  husband's  wesde  nor  children’s  woe 
Misiemprred  my  bead.” 

Warner.  Albion' 1 England,  book  vii-  ch.  xxiv. 

He  cuitomaldic  vsed  to  sol  at  ouster  till  it  were  Tcrie  late  in  the 
night,  honing  hi*  bankvtting  dishes  and  cuppes  lo  come  in  «no  after 
another,  till  he  wrre  so  mtttempered,  that  being  laid  to  slcepc,  he 
would  straight  vomit,  Ac. 

Holms  A'd,  vol.  v.  p.  175.  The  Historic  of  Scotland. 

MI  STEP,  f.  e.  to  $tep,  or  move  the  foot,  to  go, 
wrongly,  erroneously. 

Where  so  as  euer  his  lone  go, 

She  slmll  not  with  hir  litell  to 
Musieppr,  hut  lie  steth  it  all. 

Gower.  Comf  Am.  book  v.  p.  127. 

MIWER,)  Skinner  says,  from  Fr.  meatier;  It. 
M^rterik.  J mediero ; the  art  or  business  by  which 
any  one  supports  himself.  All,  I bditve,  from  the  Lat. 
mytterium.  because  every  art  nr  craft,  however  mean, 
has  its  own  secrets,  which  it  discloses  only  to  the  ini- 
tiated. Lye  traces  it  from  tile  I)uii.  meistari,  a matter ; 
and  Thomas  Wart  on  is  of  opinion  that  v Mystery,  an- 
tiently  used  for  a particular  art  or  skill  in  general,  b a 
specious  and  easy  corruption  of  maittery  or  mastery , the 
English  of  the  Lat.  magisterium , or  artificium  ; in  Fr. 
mmrtrMf,  meatier,  mettrie ; and  in  Italian  magitterio , 
with  the  same  sense.” — History  of  English  Poetry , 
vol.  iii.  p.  37.  Spenser  uses  the  verb  : It  mixtreth  not ; 
».  e.  it  needeth  not,  there  is  not  need  or  occasion. 

From  the  mastery  or  skill  in  a trade,  necessary  or 
needful,  it  was  extended  in  ite application  to 

The  trade  or  occupation,  art  or  craft  ; and  farther  to 
Need,  necessity. 

Rcspous  Jvi  gaf  hem  }are,  * J»ti  were  men  of  muster*." 

R.  Bnmnr,  p.  169. 


Rut  telleth  me  what  misttre  man  ye  hen,  MISTER. 

That  ben  so  hardy  for  to  fighim  here  .. 

Withoulen  any  jug*,  othsv  officer*,  MISTI  ON. 

As  though  it  were  in  U*te*  really. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale , 1. 1712.  ~*  v 

Jn  youth  he  lamed  haddc  a good  austere, 

He  was  a wd  good  wright,  a carpenter*. 

Id.  3.  v.  015. 

He  of  meat  hath  no  mistere. 

Id.  The  Romamt  uf  the  Rose,  v.  5614. 

Of  hem  that  ben  artificers, 

Which*  vsen  erodes  and  musters , 

Whose  arte  is  dvped  mcchamke. 

Gower.  Co*/.  Am.  bookrii.  p.  217. 

The  redcroue  knight  toward  him  crossed  Cut, 

To  weet  what  mister  wight  wa*  *0  dismay’d. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  i.  can.  t. 

Ne  wone  what  mister  maladie  it  is, 

W hereby  to  teeke  some  means  it  to  appease. 

Id.  3.  book  iv.  can.  12. 

A*  for  my  name,  U mistreth  not  (o  tell  j 

Call  ms  the  squire  of  dames,  that  me  beseemeth  well. 

Id.  3.  book  iii.  can.  7. 

Shame  light  on  him,  that  through  so  false  abusiua 
Doth  turn  Die  name  of  souldiars  to  abusion, 

And  that,  which  >■  the  noblest  mysterie, 

Brings  to  reproach  and  common  infamy. 

Id.  Mother  HuhhertTi  Title. 

I biddc  thee  teach  hem,  wost  thon  how  ? 

By  some  geuersll  sign*  now, 

In  what  | dace  (liuu  shall  fimixkn  be, 

If  that  men  had  mister  uf  thee.  Id-  R>.  v.  6079. 

MISTERM,  I.  e.  termed,  named,  called,  wrongly, 
erroneously. 

Hence  haniahed,  is  leoiihl  from  the  world. 

The  world’s  exile  is  death.  Then  banished, 

Is  death  Misfrwrmraf. 

Shakrpeitre.  Romeo  and  Juliet , fol.  67. 

MISTHINK,  to  think  wrongly  or  erroneously;  to 
have  wrong  thoughts  or  ideas  or  notions. 

Whan  they  mitihinke,  they  lightly  let  it  passe. 

Chaucer,  The  Court  y Lome,  p.  370. 

Had  she  persever'd  just,  there  would  have  been 
Some  that  would  siu.  misthinking  she  did  sin. 

Donne.  Funeral  Elegies.  On  Mrs.  Bouts! red. 

But  I with  better  reason  him  avix'd, 

And  shew'd  him,  how,  through  error  and  misthought 
Of  our  like  persons  eseh  to  be  disguis'd, 

Or  his  exchange  or  freedom  might  1*  wrought. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  hook  iv.  con.  8. 

Thoughts,  which  how  found  they  harbour  in  thy  lwest, 

Adam,  misthought  of  her  to  time  so  dear  ? 

Mdi<  n,  Puraihse  Lost,  book  ix.  1. 289 

MI  ST  H ROW,  t.  e.  to  throw  or  cast,  wrongly,  erro- 
neously. 

Tell  roe  therfaro  if  it  be  so 

Hast  thou  thyno  eic  ought  misthrvwe  t 

Gamer.  Conf  Am.  book  i.  p.  21. 

MISTIDE,  A.  S.  mi*-tidan,  i.  e.  to  tide,  lo  come  lo 
pass,  to  chance  or  happen,  wrongly,  unfortunately. 

He  that  hath  over  hard  an  hirtc,  attc  laste  he  shal  minhapps  and 
mistide.  Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  3Ief ileus,  p.  118. 

Nwwe  it  in  no  doubt  than,  that  there  wayct  no  ben  a maner  mir- 
Isdinge*  to  bliafulae* : ad  heatitudinem  vi»  devim  arnrdam  suit. 

Id.  Roscius,  book  iii.  pw  427. 

MISTION,  Fr.  mistion,  mixture.  See  Mix. 

Unless  hi*  [Aristotle]  opinion  be  admitted,  there  would  be  no 
trie  And  perfect  mistion,  but  only  aggregates  or  heap*  of  contiguous 
corpuscle*. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  504.  The  Sceptical  Chymist. 
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JUSTUS*  MIfSTLETOE,orT_  JuniuswritesitalsomMieWen, 
TOE.  Mi'sslbtok.  J and  Skiunerwuwndirte/thelat- 

ter,  with  Wuchter,  derives  rnisM  from  Ger,  mist,  (A.  8. 
tnixen,)  dung ; (see  the  Quotation  from  Pliny ;)  and 
/«,  or  toe,  that  part  of  the  toot  by  which  the  bird  ifi 
caught  with  the  risen*  or  bird  lime. 

The  trivia)  name  of  the  Pucum  of  Linneus, 

Moreover,  «t  or  now  thin  mitttUv  which  way  aoercr  you  will,  H 
will  never  take  and  grow : it  eommeth  onely  by  Ike  mneting  »f 
bird*,  specially  of  the  stockdove  or  quota,  and  the  blackbird, 
which  feed  tHervupen,  and  let  It  paws  through  their  bodio.  Aod 
thus  is  the  nature  of  it,  uolesae  it  bee  mortified,  altered  and  digested 
in  the  stomacke  and  belly  of  Imd*  it  will  n*v*r  grow. 

HJlund.  Ptinie,  book  Xti.  ch.  xliv. 

The  fc*rl«s  British  priests  under  an  aged  oak 
Taking  a milk  white  bull  unstained  with  tin  yoke, 

And  with  an  ax  of  gold,  from  that  Jove-sacred  tree 
The  multto  cut  down. 

l>raytan.  Po/y<4(tnGn,  iOQg  9. 

That  v if  cur  a rAomtr  or  muJetoe  is  bred  ttpou  trees  from  seeds 
which  birds,  especially  thrashes  and  ring-doves,  let  fall  thereon, 
was  tin  creed  of  the  anchenls,  and  is  still  believed  among  us;  is 
the  account  of  its  production,  set  down  by  Pliny,  delivered  by 
Virgil,  and  subscribed  by  many  more. 

Sir  Tktrmat  Broun*.  / W-yrir  E crown,  book  ii.ch.vi. 
There,  where  the  spreading  consecrated  boughs. 

Fed  the  sage  mitHeio,  the  holy  Druids 
Lay  rapt  in  moral  m usings. 

A/mom.  Mfndn. 

Pliny.  Pliny,  like  Virgil  am)  many  later  authorities  who 

ought  to  have  known  better,  plainly  considers  the 
Mistletoe  to  be  a production  quod  non  tun  seminal 
arbos.  Id  connection  with  the  passage  above  cited,  he 
adds,  that  in  some  sort  Mistletoe  kills  trees ; that  there 
are  three  kinds  of  it;  1st,  that  engendered  on  the  Fir 
and  Larch,  called  8UUt  in  Eubo*a  and  Hyp  hear  in 
Arcadia.  Hdly,  That  found  on  “the  common  Oke,  the 
wild  Rohur,  the  Holme,  wild  Plumtree,  and  the  Tere- 
binth, and  not  lightly  upon  other  trees.  Howbeit  in 
greatest  plentie  it  is  seen  upon  the  Oke,  and  that  is 
named  Dryo$  Hyphear.*  Sdly,  That  which  grows  on 
evergreens,  itself  also  being  evergreen.  But  what  Mis- 
tletoe, wo  may  ask,  Is  deciduous  ? He  then  states,  as 
follows,  almost  all  that  we  know  with  certainty  concerning 
Mutietoe  its  employment  by  the  Druids.  " And  forasmuch  as  wee 
employed  are  entred  into  a discourse  as  touching  Missel  to,  I can- 
by  the  not  overpo&se  one  strange  thing  thereof  used  in  France. 

The  Druids  (for  so  they  call  their  Divinours,  Wise  Men, 
and  the  Stale  of  their  Clergie)  esteeme  nothing  in  the 
world  more  sacred  than  Misselto  and  the  tree  whereupon 
it  breedeth,  so  it  be  on  Oke.  Now  th»  you  must  take 
by  the  way.  These  Priests  or  Clergie  men  chose  of 
purpose  such  grones  for  their  divine  Service,  as  stood 
only  upon  Okes ; nay  they  solemnize  no  sacrifice  nor 
perform  any  sacred  ceremonies  without  branches  and 
leaves  thereof,  so  as  they  may  seem  to  be  well  enough 
named  thereupon  Dryidse  in  Greeke,  which  signifieth  aa 
much  as  the  Oke  Priests.  Gertes,  to  say  a truth,  what- 
soever they  find  gmwjng  upon  that  tree  over  and  besides 
its  owne  fruit,  be  it  Misselto  or  any  thing  else,  they 
esteeme  it  as  a gift  sent  from  Heaven,  and  a sure  signe 
by  which  that  very  God  whome  they  serve  gireth  them 
to  understand,  that  he  hath  chosen  that  peculiar  tree. 
And  no  roarveile,  for  in  very  deed  Missalto  is  passing 
geason,  (scarce,)  and  hard  to  be  found  upon  the  Oke  ; 
but  when  they  meet  with  It,  they  gather  it  very  devoutly 
and  with  many  ceremonies  ; for  first  and  foremost,  they 
observe  principally,  that  the  moon  be  just  six  dales  old, 
(for  upon  that  day  they  begin  their  moneihs  and  new 


yeares,  yea  and  their  several  1 ages,  which  hove  their  re-  MISTLR 
volutions  every  thirtie  yeares,)  because  shoe  is  thought  TOK. 
then  to  be  of  gmlt  power  and  force  sufficient,  and  is 
yet  not  ecune  to  her  halfe  light  and  the  end  of  her  first 
quarter.  They  call  it  in  their  language  All-Ilea  k\  (om- 
nia nrnan.T,)  (fa#  they  have  an  opinion  of  it  that  it 
ciireth  all  maladies  whatsoever,)  and  when  they  are 
about  to  gather  it,  after  they  hare  well  and  duly  pre- 
pared their  sacrifices  arid  festival!  eh  rare  under  the  Jatid 
tree,  they  bring  thither  two  ynting  bullocks  tnilkc  white, 
such  •«  uever  yet  drew  in  yoke  at  plough  or  waine, 
and  whose  heads  were  then,  and  not  before,  bound  by 
the  borne  : which  done,  the  Priest,  arrayed  iti  a surplesse 
or  white  vesture,  climbcth  up  into  the  tree,  and  with  a 
golden  hook  or  bill  cuttelh  it  off,  uml  they  beneath  re- 
ceive it  in  a while  souldtour’s  cassockeor  coat  of  amirs : 
then  foil  they  to  kill  the  beastea  aforesaid  for  sacrifice, 
mumbling  many  oraison*  and  preying  devoutly.  That  it 
would  please  Odd  to  bkm  lids  gift  of  his  to  the  good 
and  benefit  of  nil  those  to  wboinc  he  hod  vouchsafed  to 
give  it.  Now  this  persuasion  they  have  of  Misselto 
thus  gathered,  Thai  what  living  creature  soever  (other- 
wise burrui  tie)  do  drinkt*  of  it,  will  presently  become 
fruitful  I thempon  ; also  that  it  is  n sovereign  couutre- 
pohon  or  singular  KlMdie  against  all  v ermine.  So  vain 
and  superstitious  arc  many  nations  in  the,  work!,  and 
oftentimes  in  such  frivolous  and  foolish  things  as 
these."  WtL 

The  Druidical  veneration  for  the  Mistletoe  is  affirmed  Valiancy, 
by  Valiancy  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language  to 
be  Connected  with  a reverence  for  the  number  three, 
upon  which  part  of  their  obscure  Creed  many  whim- 
sical fluid ea  have  been  rented.  Not  only  the  berries  of 
the  Mistletoe,  but  its  leaves  also,  says  the  above-named 
writer,  grow  In  clusters  of  three  united  to  one  stock. 

The  Celtic  name  for  the  oak  was  gue  or  guy,  still  re-  Uw  0f  Mi*. 
Ini ned  for  the  Mistletoe  in  French ; and  we  are  told  by  tletoe&t  the 
Boriase,  {Ant.  of  Cornwall,  91.)  that  as  the  end  of  the  sirr^seh  °f 
year  approached,  the  Druids  solemnly  gathered  the  *N,W3'W' 
Mistletoe,  saying,  '*  the  New  year  is  at  hand  gather  the 
Miseltoe,"  whence  in  parts  of  France  the  peasant  boys 
still  go  about  asking  largesse,  and  crying  A guy,  l an 
nevf.  Almost  all  the  writers  who  have  touched  upon 
the  Druidical  Mistletoe, and  its  connection  with  the  New 
year,  cite  tmfl  rare,  one  after  the  other,  a line  which  they 
attribute  to  Ovid, 

At  “ runwi,''  DruuUt,  « Fitcwm  !"  am ter*  »W««;  / 

or, 

11  Ad  Fiat mat,  Druidn,"  Drmek*  c/itmnrr  mMm/, 
as  Keysler  writes  it,  adding  with  great  truth,  Autim  Kejskr. 
tomen  ajfirmart,  Poetam  htmo  nunqtiam  de  «o  verm 
cogUwm  : alque,  won  frit*’  nunid  otdtautid  Autorvm 
altos  incogilanler  exscribenlium,  txmtm  Oridio  tribui 
nvllibi  in  optribv*  ejus  legendttm.  (Antiq.  trleeta  Septen- 
trional et,  806.)  In  the  upper  part  of  Germany,  con- 
tinues the  same  writer,  wherein  many  Heathen  customs 
abound,  the  common  people,  about  Christmas  time,  run 
about  the  villages  striking  doors  and  windows  with  ham- 
mers, and  shouting  Gulhyl , Guthyl ! words  which  do 
not  bear  any  reference  to  GMl  heyl,  bona  stilus,  or  to  a 
fictitious  Saint  UOnthilde,  but  are  plainly  the  Druidical 
name  of  Mistletoe  used  by  Pliny,  when  be  calls  it  omnia 
tanam,  or  by  Holland  in  his  AU  heal.  The  people  of 
Holstein  name  Mistletoe  MarenUikrn,  at  the  branch  cf 
Spectres,  and  regard  U,  especially  if  found  on  an  oak,  as 
a panacea  for  green  wounds,  and  a sure  charm  to  pro- 
cure suceen  in  hunting. 
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MISTLE-  The  egregious  folly  into  which  the  monomania  of  al- 
TOE.  legoricul  interpretation  betrays  its  puzzle-pated  votaries, 
■y-*1''  has  never  been  tnore  strongly  exemplified  than  in  an 
Mystical  instance  which  Keysler  up] tends  to  his  remarks  on  Mis* 
tie  toe,  and  which  we  shall  present  in  his  own  words. 
Magi*  etiam  insanit  Seb.  Rouillard,  l.  c.  p.  51.  qui 
Christum  Cruci  affirum  eo  imhgitatum  nugatur. 
Qmmadmodum  enim  Viscum  alicno  arbor i infixum 
bn/mali  tempore  tegalur,  Candida  vest?  excipicnditm , 
fntcluumqtu  suavitate  arc*  aUiciai ; ita  Christum  tem- 
pore Solstitii  kyemalis  natum,  postea  vUi  alienoque 
ligno  adfizum , tnde  auUin  sublatum  el  albis  linteis  in- 
votuium,  sud  sepulturd  el  rcxurrtciione  omnrt  animos 
esurient? * ad  *e  pertrahere.  Jerque  alia  ex  ratianc  quam 
odio  erg  a Christianas  PHnium  suspicatur  omisisse  nomen 
Visci  Panchreston,  ejusque  toco  omnia  sanans  substitu- 
te. (31G.)  In  a simitar  strain  one  Francis  Meinard.a 
Frisian,  spoke  an  Oration  in  the  University  of  Poictiers, 
in  1609,  to  prove  that  Mistletoe  adumbrated  Jurispru- 
dence. The  following  are  among  the  parallels : 


Jhcum  e carta  depot  «v«  creditor,  1st  eirlo  demism. 

Jit  runt  irmjt.'irr  htrmali  main-  J’rtercs  hicmnfi  tempore  judiciit 
rant.  wteabamt. 

Jureii  /alee  demetiiar.  Aurea  falx  tiipmdii  sire  hono- 

rartt  I’rtifettora  upnifeationem 
hahet. 

Viscum  prodeet  contra  omnia  re-  JumpruJentin  prodext  centra 
nm  a,  fraudem , datum,  for  to,  rapt- 

it  as,  /alrocinta,  adult  eria,  Sfe. 

Qutr  quam  fricol a sint  nano  non  perspicil. 

Jolius  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  has  written  largely  upon  Mis- 

Cesar  tleloc  in  his  Commentaries  on  Theophrastus.  In  Ids 
Scaliger.  Exotica  Erercitationcs  de  Subtil  Hale,  addressed  to  Car- 
dan, he  maintains  that  it  is  an  exudation  from  those 
Trees  upon  w hich  it  is  found,  quasi  cornua  ex  ossibut 
animalium,  an  opinion  which  he  supports  by  a Griphus 
of  the  Poet  Ion,  preserved  by  Athenaus. 

iftn  pit 

mm)  tmpMpnmn  fa, ">)*(,  lr'  AlyvPrtn 
fiieali  XitsXjttf  xXmlrm,  fH 

Liii.x.  c.  19. 


the  meat  of  ixiAt, 

Aud  a long  withy  rod  afTuril  me  food, 

And  Egypt's  flaxen  cloak,  fit  toil  for  gams. 

By  which  the  ingenious  riddler  means  to  state  obscurely, 
that  he  limed  twigs  for  birds,  angled  for  fish,  and  spread 
nets  for  beasts. 

Uwdin  Stukeley,  who  published  his  McdaUic  History  of 
Churches.  Carausius  in  1757 — 9,  informs  us  that  the  veneration 
for  Mistletoe  is  not  peculiar  to  Druidism.  “The  custom 
is  still  preserved  in  the  North,  and  was  till  lately  at 
York.  On  the  Eve  of  Christinas  day  they  carry  Mis- 
tleto  to  the  High  Altar  of  the  Cathedral,  and  proctuim 
a public  and  universal  liberty,  pardon,  anil  freedom  to 
all  sorts  of  inferior  and  even  wicked  people  at  the  gate 
of  the  City  towards  the  four  quarters  of  Heaven/'  (Book 
it  p.  163.)  We  wish  Stukely  had  been  more  precise  in 
stating  what  time  he  meant  by  **  lately.”  Surely  so 
profane  a mummery  as  that  which  he  describes  above  is 
not  likely  to  have  beeu  practised  since  the  Reformation. 
This  abuse  of  the  harmless  Mistletoe,  however,  has  sadly 
To  tH«  scandalized  Brand,  who  would  altogether  exclude  the 
gn-at  horror  unoffending  plant,  from  ranking  in  company  with  “ the 
of  Hraad.  bright  Holly  and  Laurel  green,”  to  which  Gay  assigns 
it  as  a Christmas  ornament  for  our  Churches.  " I am 
of  opinion,”  says  the  Orthodox  Antiquary,  “although 
Gay  mentions  the  Misletoe  among  those  evergreens  that 


were  put  up  in  Churches,  it  never  entered  those  sacred  MlSTLE- 
edifices  but  by  mistake,  or  ignorance  of  the  Sextons  ; TOE. 
for  it  wus  a heathenish  and  profane  plant,  as  having  v~' 
been  of  such  distinction  in  the  Pagan  rites  of  Druidism  M.irtWoc  in 
and  it  therefore  had  its  place  assigned  it  in  Kitchens,  Ki*chcaB- 
where  it  was  hung  up  in  great  state  with  its  white 
berries,  and  whatever  female  chanced  to  stand  under  it, 
the  young  man  present  either  had  a right,  or  claimed 
one.  of  saluting  her,  and  plucking  off  a berry  at  each 
kiss.  I have  made  many  diligent  enquiries  after  the 
truth  of  this.  1 learnt  at  Bath  that  it  never  came  inlo 
Churches  there.  An  old  Sexton  at  Teddingttra  in  Mid- 
dlesex informed  me  that  some  Misletoe  was  once  put  up 
in  the  Church  there,  but  was  by  the  Clergyman  imme- 
diately ordered  to  be  taken  away.”  (Pop.  Ant . i.  408.) 

Tlie  Scandinavians,  no  less  than  the  Gauls,  attributed  Legend  of 
a divine  power  to  the  Mistletoe;  as  may  be  seen  from  BaWerftwa 
the  following  singularly  wild  legend,  forming  the  28th  tlw 
F able  of  the  Edda.  “ The  dream  which  Balder  had 
one  night  was  something  still  more  remarkable.  This 
God  thought  that  his  life  was  in  extreme  danger  : where- 
fore telling  his  dream  to  the  other  Gcals,  they  agreed  to 
conjure  away  all  the  dangers  with  which  Balder  was 
threatened.  Then  Frigga  exacted  an  oath  of  Fire, 

Water,  Iron,  and  other  inetals.  os  also  of  Stones,  Earth. 

Trees,  Animals,  Birds,  Diseases,  Poison,  and  Worms, 
that  none  of  them  would  do  any  hurt  to  Balder.  This 
done,  the  Gods,  together  with  Balder  himself,  fell  to 
diverting  themselves  in  their  grand  Assembly,  and 
Balder  stood  us  a mark  at  which  they  threw,  some  of 
them  darts,  and  some  stones,  while  others  struck  at  him 
with  a sword.  But  whatever  they  could  do  none  of 
them  could  hurt  him  ; which  was  considered  as  a great 
honour  to  Balder.  In  the  mean  time  Loke,  moved  with 
envy,  changed  his  shape  into  that  of  a strange  old 
woman,  and  went  to  the  palucc  of  Frigga.  That  God- 
dess seeing  her,  usked  if  she  knew  what  the  Gods  were 
at  preseut  employed  about  in  their  Assembly?  The 
pretended  old  woman  answered  that  the  Gods  were 
throwing  darts  and  stones  at  Balder  without  Wing  able 
to  hurt  him.  Yes,  said  Frigga,  and  no  sort  of  arms 
whether  made  of  metal  or  wood  can  prove  mortal  to  him, 
for  I have  exacted  an  oath  from  them  all.  What,  said  the 
woman,  have  all  substances  sworn  then  to  do  the  same 
honour  to  Balder?  There  is  only  one  little  shrub,  re- 
plied Frigga,  which  grows  on  the  Western  side  of  Val- 
hall,  and  its  name  is  Mtssiltoen,  (the  Misletoe,)  of  this 
I took  no  oath  because  it  seemed  to  me  too  young  and 
feeble.  As  soon  as  Loke  heard  this  he  vanished ; and 
resuming  his  natural  shape,  went  to  pluck  up  the 
shrub  by  the  roots,  and  then  repaired  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  (he  Guds.  There  lie  found  Hodcr  standing 
apart  by  himself  without  partaking  of  the  sport,  be- 
cause he  was  blind.  Loke  came  to  him  and  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  also  throw  something  at  Balder  as  well 
a*  the  rest?  Because  I am  blind  said  the  other  and 
have  nothing  to  throw  wilh.  Come  then,  says  Loke, 
do  like  the  rest,  show  honour  to  Balder  by  tossing  Oils 
little  trifle  at  him,  and  I will  direct  your  arm  towards 
the  place  where  he  stands.  Then  Hodcr  took  the  Misle- 
toe, and  Loke  guiding  his  hand,  he  darted  it  at  Balder, 
who  pierced  through  and  through  fell  down  devoid  of 
life ; and  surely  uever  was  seen  either  among  Gods  or 
men  a crime  more  shocking  or  atrocious  than  this.” 

Sir  John  Colbntch,  a Physician  in  the  reigu  of  George  Sir  John 
I„  who  published  in  1719  a Dissertation  concerning  Colbatd*. 
Mistletoe,  recommending  it  os  a specific  in  epilepsy, 
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MISTLE-  gives  the  following  account  of  that  plant’s*  production. 

TOKw  *•  As  far  as  1 can  learn,  Misletoe  is  commonly  propa- 
* T •'"V"*-'  gated  after  the  following  manner:  There  is  a Bird 
ror  of*  Cf"  £T*^tkera.Lly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Misletoe  Thrush, 
pogaUaTof  which  name  1 suppose  it  derives  from  its  feeding  upon 
Mistletoe.  Misletoe  berries  during  the  winter  season.  From  the 
pulp  of  the  berries  it  is  nourished,  but  the  seeds  arc  dis- 
charged with  the  excrement  undigested.  Now  the  ex- 
crement being  of  a slimy  nature,  sticks  fast  to  the 
branches  of  the  trees  upon  which  it  falls,  and  if  there  be 
any  crack  in  the  bark,  there  the  seed  lodges  itself  and 
produces  a plant  the  next  year.  The  excrement  being 
of  the  nature  of  birdlime,  and  birdlime,  os  it’s  said,  being 
to  be  made  of  the  berries  of  the  plant,  I suppose  gave 
rise  to  that  old  saying,  that  Turdus  cacat  in  sat  czcidium. 
It  has  been  often  propagated  by  cutting  a slit  into  the 
bork  «if  a tree  and  sticking  in  a seed."  (7.) 

Mr.  Bond's  Another  explanation  of  the  manner  of  growth  of 
explanation,  this  l*lant.  is  given  ill  a Paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1727,  by  the  llcv.  Edmond  Bor- 
rel.  That  gentleman  frequently  endeavoured,  without 
success,  to  graft  Mistletoe  berries  in  gashes  in  the 
upright  sides  of  trees,  for  the  seed  always  slipped  out 
and  adhered  to  the  bark  by  its  gluten.  At  length 
one  seed  fastened  on  the  bare  bark  without  any  cutting, 
and  ill  February  gratified  his  wishes.  “The  viscous 
matter  having  stuck  the  seed  on,  and  (as  it  dried) 
draw  n the  seed  close  and  flat  down  to  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  there  began,  in  March  and  April,  to  spring  out  of 
that  end  of  the  seed  which  hod  been  toward  the  eye  of 
the  berry,  a small  deep  green  shoot  or  twigg,  very  like  a 
short  piece  of  a little  clasper  of  the  vine.  At  first  it 
arose  upward  from  the  bark,  and  then  turning  again,  as 
it  approached  the  tree,  it  swelled  out  somewhat  bigger 
round  about  the  end  ; yet  leaving  the  very  top  or  bot- 
tom quit*  flat,  forming  (us  it  were)  afoot  to  stand  upon; 
not  unlike  the  bottom  oT  some  brass  pestles.  This  foot 
when  it  came  to  the  bark,  which  was  about  May  or 
June,  1719,  fixed  itself  thereon.  Being  thus  fastened  at 
both  ends,  it  made  a little  arch,  whose  diameter  was  as 
long  ns  the  seed,  or  about  -^th  of  an  inch. 

“In  this  condition  it  remained  all  that  year,  till  about 
March  or  April,  1720,  and  then  that  part  or  end  of  our 
little  seedling  which  was  joy  tied  to  the  bark,  ut  the  place 
where  the  seed  first  shot  forth,  let  go  its  hold,  and  rais- 
ing itself  upwards,  put  forth  leaves,  and  became  the 
head  of  the  plant : and  at  tjie  other  end,  which  sprung 
out  first  and  had  taken  footing  in  another  place,  became 
the  root  of  the  plant. 

“ The  strangest  and  most  wonderful  part  is  that  the 
rooting  end  should  first  make  its  shoot  in  the  open  air, 
9tul  then  turn  itself  down  to  find  a proper  place  to  fix 
upon.  Who  could  have  supposed  that  a plant,  whose 
berry  is  the  most  orbicular  of  any,  and  therefore  the  least 
likely  to  lie  quiet  in  any  situation,  and  whose  proper 
place  of  growth  is  a round  and  wavering  bough,  or  up- 
right side  of  a tree,  should,  after  it  is  once  fixed,  leave 
its  first  footing,  and  seek  out  a new  point  in  the  bark  to 
grow  upon. 

“ This  is  indeed  the  great  secret  of  the  matter,  and 
seems  to  he  the  very  thing  that  hath  kept  the  world  in 
ignorance  about  the  growing  of  this  seed.  For  by  re- 
quiring a new  smooth  place  of  the  bark  whereon  to  fix 
the  rooting  part,  it  hath  frustrated  all  attempts  of  sow- 
ing it  in  the  usual  way  of  other  seeds." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  above  account  of  the 
growth  of  this  remarkable  plant  is  scarcely  less  marvel- 
vol.  xxv. 


lous  than  the  ancient  fiiblc  of  its  spontaneous  generation  ; MISTLB- 
and  so  far  us  we  know,  Mr.  Borrel's  statement  has  not  TOE. 
been  noticed  by  any  subsequent  writer.  It  no  doubt 
explains  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  the  germination  tress. 
from  the  under  part  of  a branch,  in  which  position  it  is  y_^  — L'^ 
not  possible  that  a falling  seed  could  ever  adhere.  More 
concerning  Mistletoe  may  be  found  in  Martin's  Trans- 
lation of  the  History  of  Plants  growing  about  Paris,  by 
Tournefort,  ii.  348.  and  also  in  the  Voyage  du  Levant 
of  the  last-named  w riter,  Lett . xxi.  vol,  ii.  p.  441. 

MISTRAIN,  ue.  to  train,  draw,  or  lead,  wrongly, 
erroneously. 

Hoping  thereby  to  have  my  love  obtayned  : 

Vet  c&u  1 not  my  love  hare  natlie  mure  ; 

For  the  by  force  is  still  fro  me  detAyned, 

And  with  corruptfoll  bribes  is  to  untruth  mystrayned. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quern*,  book  v.  can.  11. 

MISTRANSLATE,  *.  e.  to  translate,  bear,  or  con- 
vey, (the  ineauing,)  wrongly;  to  iuterpret  wrongly,  er- 
roneously. 

It  is  mom  infid  clitic  to  doe  a*  Tyndall  bath  done,  purposely  mytte- 
fetulate  Christo  ho  lye  gospel],  to  set  forth  heresies  as  euel  a»  the 
Akboraae. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  IVorket,  fol.  WO.  The  First  Par!  of  the  Cow* 
futation  of  Tyndall. 

There  is  an  holy  and  decent  modesty  in  all  thane  which  am 
worthy  to  serve  ut  the  altar,  which  tench eth  them  to  give  God  his 
due  times,  with  respect  even  of  outward  purity ; which  is  all  that 
Eusebius,  by  them  misted  ranslaled,  and  miss-alleaged  by  him,  re- 
quire! h. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  715.  The  Honour  of  the  Married  Clcrgie, 
book  L w.  25. 


MISTRANSPORTED,  *.  e.  transported,  carried, 
borne  across,  or  away,  (from  one’s  self,  or  self-govern- 
ment,) wrongly,  erroneously. 

Acd  ran  ve  then  with  yutience  think  that  any  ingvnnout  Chris- 
tian should  l>e  so  farre  mii-irantporled  iu  to  condemn  a good  prayer 
because  as  it  it  in  hia  heart,  to  it  is  in  his  book  too. 

Ilall.  I tor  At,  vol.  iii,  fol.  203.  An  Humble  RemonUmnce. 

MISTREADINGS,  D.  mis-treden  ; i.e.  I readings , 
goings,  wrong ; misgoings. 

But  thou  dp'st  in  thy  passages  of  life, 

Make  me  belieuc,  that  thou  art  ondy  mark'd 
For  tlie  hot  vengeance,  and  rod  of  luuuen 
To  punish  my  mittreadingi. 

Shaiipeurr,  Henry  IF.  First  Port,  fol  62. 

MI 'STRESS,  e.*) 

Mi'stsbbb,  m.  >-  Anciently  written  Maittres* , q.  v. 
Mi'stress-ship.  j 

As  if  their  day  were  only  to  l»e  spent 
In  dressing,  tmtfmsvtg,  and  compliment. 

Donne.  To  Mr.  Tdman. 

Wonder  not,  sovran  mitlrru,  if  perhaps 
Thou  cunst,  who  art  sole  wonder,  much  lew  arm 
Thy  looks,  the  bvav’n  of  mildnew,  with  disdain, 

Displeas'd  that  1 approach  thee  thu*,  and  gaxe 
Insatiate. 

Milton.  Paradise  book  ix.  I.  532. 

I know,  this  quest  of  jours,  and  free  intent 
Was  all  in  honour  and  devotion  meant 
To  the  great  mitlrett  of  yon  princely  slirine, 

Whom  with  low  reverence  1 adore  as  mine. 

Id.  Arcades,  l.  36. 


If  any  of  them  shall  usurp  a mistreu-tAip  over  the  rest,  nr  mako 
herself  a queen  over  them,  and  make  them  subjects  and  slaves  to 
her ; or  a mother-bood  to  the  rest,  otherwise  tluui  in  a priority  and 
aid  of  conversation,  and  make  them  but  daughters  and  puuUa  to 
her  : she  shall  he  guilty  of  high  arrogance  and  presumption  against 
Christ  and  his  dear  spouse  the  church- 

Hall.  RrtoluUnt  for  Religion. 
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WIS- 
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ING& 

MIS- 

TRUST. 


MISTUOWINQS,  D.  mis  troutcen ; to  miothink,  la 
think  amiss  of ; to  suspect. 

For  espyall  and  mistmwynges 
Thai  did  limit  such*  thyngos, 

Hut  cuvry  man  might  ultur  know. 

Gower,  Cm/,  Am.  book  vi.  p.  196. 


MISTRU  ST,  v. 
Mirrat/*T,  ». 
MlHTRf'sTFUL, 
Mi»TRl'kTFULLY, 

M istro'ktfl'Lnkbs, 
Mimi/incss. 
discredit. 


/.  e.  to  trust , to  trow,  to 
think,  wrong  or  ill  of;  to  think 


not  t»e  trusted ; to  doubt  or 


J fear  the  trutli  ; to  di Hide  ill,  to 


For  thnugh  a nun  be  Eallu  in  yalixa  rage 
Let  rniikcn  with  this  water  hi*  jxitage, 

And  nmer  shol  he  mure  Ilia  wit  mistrist. 

Chaucer.  The  Ptrdoneres  Tate,  v.  12333. 


For  ever  some  mistrust,  or  nice  strife, 

There  ia  in  love,  some  doud  over  the  aunne. 

hi.  Trailtu  and  Cretnde,  book  ii. 


Myne  eiue  is  huildrd  ail  on  tniat  ; 

And  y«t  mistrust  hreedes  mvac  auoye. 

Gascoigne.  Flowers.  A stfnunge  Passion  of  a Imuct 

What  wisdom  wet  it  nowe  therein  to  sbewc  our  wife  so  mistrust* 
/ml  and  wauerig 

S*r  Thomas  More,  Workei,  fol.  247.  A Dialogs*  concerning 
Heresies. 


And  *ince  thou  dixieal  ao  muche  require,  thou  shall  haue  geuen 
vntothev,  that  shall  Wlhe  be  a true  token  of  the  promt***  in  tyme 
eommy  ng  to  be  nerfourauad,  and  also  a puuiaheuieute  for  thy  mus- 
truslfalnesse  at  this  present  declared. 

OM  Lake,  eh.  L 

Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  lore  enjovnea, 

That  1 should  mind  thee  oft,  and  mind  thou  me. 

MU  ton.  Paradise  least,  book  ix.  L 355. 

When  he  who  most  excrlls  in  (act  of  arms, 

In  what  he  counsels  and  in  what  excels 
Mistrustful,  ground*  his  courage  on  despair 
Ami  utter  diwsolul ion,  ns  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  tome  due  revenge. 

U.  lb.  book  ii.  1.  126. 


Mistrustfully  he  truitvA,  and 
lie  dreadingly  did  dare, 

And  fori ir  paskiuus  in  a trice 
In  him  Cu inert  and  square. 

Warner.  Albion’s  England,  book  VL  ch.  XXXiii. 

Unfriendly  did  exclude  his  friend 
From  out  his  city  strong 
Whilst  with  his  Greckes  he  hunts  abroad, 

M‘st nutlets  of  such  wrong. 

Id.  lb.  book  i.  ch.  ir. 

Near  thee,  mistrust  not,  constant  I'll  abide, 

And  fall  or  vanquish,  fighting  by  thy  side. 

Prior.  Henry  and  Emma. 

This  must  seem  to  savour  of  infidelity,  and  a contempt  or  mas /nut 
of  God’s  fundamental  promise. 

Stdlmgflett.  Sersnon  8.  vol.  ir.  p.  322. 

Next  stood  Mistrust  with  frequent  aigh, 

Disorder'd  look  and  squinting  eye ; 

While  meager  Envy  claim’d  a place, 

And  Jealousy  with  jaundic'd  face. 

Cot  lam.  Happiness,  Vision  5. 

■ ■ TV  unduteous  boy 

I>nink  with  delusive  hone*  of  worldly  joy 
And  still  mistrustful  of  his  sire's  control, 

Checks  every  thuught  of  duty  in  his  soul. 

Cambridge.  The  Scnbltnad,  book  VI. 

The  swain  mtt*rwsilru  of  his  smutted  face, 

While  secre*  laughter  titter’d  round  the  place. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Village. 


MISTURN,  Le.  to  turn , wrongly;  to  pervert. 

Thwr  been  summe  that  troublcn  ghou.  and  wolen  mystume  (in- 
verter c)  t’ue  eiuuigvlk’  of  Crist,  Wiedif.  Gala! hies,  ch.  i. 

Through  snisiurmng  of  her  chaunce. 

Chaucer.  Thr  Kamant  of  the  Rose,  p.  212. 

And  whan  this  littel  world*  mutaumelh. 

The  great  wo  tide  all  ouertorneth. 

Gower.  Con f Am.  Prologue,  p.  15. 


MIS- 

TURN 


MIS. 

UNDER- 

STAND. 


Whereas  the  law  ia  reasonable 
The  common  people  stout  meuaUe. 

And  if  the  Uwc  tame  a mis, 

Tlie  people  also  vu  doomed  is. 

Id.  lb.  book  viL  p.  226. 

MISTUNE,  ».  e.  to  tune,  wrongly ; to  set  to  a wrong 
tune  or  tone ; to  set  to  discordant  tones  or  bounds ; to 
net  at  discord  or  out  of  harmony. 


If  he  [the  harper]  play  wrong,  good  tune*  be  doth  lette 
Or  by  mystumyng  the  very  trew  amxmye. 

Skelton.  A Treatise,  SfC.  The  Harp. 

My  instrument  mystunyd  shall  hurt  a trew  snag. 

Id.  It.  A CJancorde. 


Oft  from  the  body,  liy  long  ails  mis-tun’d. 

These  evils  sjwung,  the  most  important  health, 

That  of  the  mind,  destroy. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  preserving  Health. 


MISTUTORED,  i.  e.  tutored , guided,  directed,  in- 
structed, wrongly  ; having  bat!  tutors  or  instructors. 

Mine  own  George  Onslow,  oft  redact  that  mote 
F rom  thee  the  world  experts,  than  from  the  swarm 
Of  gny,  snistutored  youths,  who  ne’er  the  charm 
Of  Virtue  hear,  nor  wait  at  Wisdom's  door. 

Ed  war  tit.  Sonnet  28.  7b  George  Onslow,  Esq. 

MIS  VALUE,  ».  e.  to  value  or  esteem,  wrongly, 
erroneously. 


Now,  stleer  [Wernockl  thou  hast  split  the  rearke 
Albe  that  I nc  wot  I han  mit-song  : 

But,  for  I am  so  yong,  I dread  my  warke 
Wed  be  mistxdued  Wb  of  old  and  yong. 

Browne.  Eclogues.  Young  Will*  and  Old  Wernock. 

MISUNDERSTA'ND,  v.~)  i.  e.  to  understand, 
Mihundersta'ndkb,  >(suMare,  subsisiere,  sus- 
Miscndeuhta  ndino.  j tinere , suscipere,  suppo- 
rters,) or  stand  under,  to  uphold  tin?  weight  or  burden : 
met.  to  hold,  contain,  or  comprehend,  wrongly,  errone- 
ously ; to  mistake,  to  misapprehend,  to  misconceive. 


So  Jiat  vt  si  wed*  )-e  wymmen,  when  mo  ogt  mysenderttod. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  42. 

May  it  not  also  bee,  quoth  I,  that  some  of  them  which  do  rede  it  dili- 
gently, and  diligentlye  compare  and  consider  curry*  text,  liow  it  may 
stands  with  other,  may  yet  for  al  that,  mistake  & misrnder stand  if? 
II.  Yes,  quod  he,  U mar  l»c  so. 

-fir  Thomas  More.  Worker,  fi»l.  147.  A Dialogue  concerning 
Heresies,  book  i.  ch.  XXL 

But  diners  and  many  texts  aa  fane  tented  vnto  the  missrnder- 
sl under s to  speaks  ogaist  [nirgatory. 

Id.  lb.  foL  324.  The  Supplication  of  Soules. 

You  see  bow  clearly  I have  endeavoured  to  explicate  this  harm* 
lease  poetxion : yel  I perceive  some  tough  misunderstandings  will 
not  be  satisfied. 

Hall.  Works , voL  ii.  part  ii.  (bL  73.  To  the  Lard  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. 

Sometimes  the  missmdanianding  of  a word  has  scattered  and 
destroy'd  those  who  have  beea  in  possession  of  victory,  and  wholly 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

South.  Sermons,  vuL  L p.  332. 
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M18- 

UNDER* 

STAND. 


MIS- 

WKND. 


But  mch  is  her  belief  iii  your  ju*t  candour 
She  hope*  you  will  not  *j  misunderstand  her, 

To  wr«.r».t  her  harmless  meaning  to  the  sense 
Of  siUy  emulation  or  off-nc*. 

Jlui/rr.  To  Edward  Howard,  Esq. 

The  second  way  by  which  he  raises  the  wune  false  hope  b by  liia 
misunderstanding  uf  iia,  South.  Sermon »,  rol.  x.  p.  bO. 


There  is  one  part  however  of  these  papers,  in  which  I conceive  I 
hate  been  im* understood  as  having  earned  my  attack  against  the 
moral  doctrines  of  Socrates,  and  of  this  1 am  interested  to  exculpate 
myself.  Otovwer,  No.  152. 


MISU  SE,  t. 
Misc'sz,  n. 
Misi/sauk, 
Misc'sement. 


i.  e.  to  use,  to  employ,  to  treat, 
wrongly  or  erroneously,  wrongfully, 
injuriously,  or  unjustly. 


He  ia  worthy  to  lose  his  privilege,  that  misutelh  the  might  and 
the  power  that  » yeven  him. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Mel  them,  p.  119. 

Me  thinkoth  these  words*  thoa  misuses!. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  bouk  r.  p.  157. 


But  for  sll  the  haste  they  eouhl  make  with  full  miles,  the  fame  of 
their  misutage  so  preueoted  them,  ttiat  the  people  of  that  place  also, 
offended  thereby,  would  bring  iu  no  wares. 

Hakluyt,  /\i gages,  Sec  vol.  ii.  port  u.  fol.  21.  Al.  John  Loch. 


And  Darina  coulde  not  bee  otherwise  persuaded  hut  that  shee  was 
slayu,  because  she  would  not  couoent  to  her  muutement. 

Bread.  Quintus  Curtin,  book  iv.  fuL  82. 
Bacchus,  Uiat  first  from  uut  the  joirjilc  grape 
Crush’d  the  sweet  poiaoa  of  misused  wine. 

AM  on.  Comut , I.  47, 

Vpun  wboi*  dead  corpse*  then*  was  mch  aiwir, 

Such  heaxtlv,  shameless*  transformation, 

By  those  W eUh  women  done,  os  may  not  h* 

(Without  much  shame)  retold  or  *}iukesi  of. 

Shaktpeare.  Henry  IT.  First  Part,  fol.  46. 


For  Palinode  (if  thou  him  ken) 

Yode  late  on  pilgrimage 
To  Rome,  (if  such  bo  Rome,)  and  then 
He  sawe  tliilke  mnutnge. 

Spenser.  Shepherd" « Calendar.  July. 
How  much  names  taken  fur  things  are  apt  to  mislead  the  under* 
standing,  the  attentive  reading  of  philosophic*!  writers  would  abun- 
dantly discover;  and  that,  perhaps,  in  words  little  suspected  foe  any 
such  misuse. 

Locke.  Of  Human  Understanding,  hook  ui.  cb.  x.  see,  15.  fol.  229. 
H*  fell  from  good,  wtMWM  his  free  will, 

Into  this  world,  this  life  of  good  and  ill. 

Byram.  Life  and  Death. 

MISWANDER,  L e.  lo  wander,  to  stray,  a wrong 
way,  in  a wrong  path  or  course. 


MIS  WOMAN,  the  wrongful,  bad.  wicked  woman . MIS- 

Fly  the  surma  man.  lead  she  thee  decern*,  ^ OMAN. 

Thus  saith  Salomon,  which  taught  was  fully  “ 

The  fainted  of  women  in  his  days  to  coocmue.  AIlTt  II. 

Chancer.  The  Remedy  of  Issue,  p.  539.  V “ v mm’ ' 

Likewise  I say,  miBMccnni  tyre  the  indues  with  gold  and  xiike  to 
please  their  loners. 

Tyndall.  Horkes,  fi»L  72.  The  Parable  of  the  /Ticked  Mammon. 

MlSWO'RSHlP,  f-1  i.  e.  to  worship,  or  revere 
Mmwo'miiip,  Mho  worth,  wrongly,  erruue* 

MlSWO  H^lllPPEll.  J OUtily. 

Even  Israel  aim  had  their  Juush,  no  better  than  that  of  Judnh  ; 
he  was  nut  more  the  father  of  a later  Jerebnhani,  than  in  respect  of 
mso-sporship.  be  vu  the  son  of  the  first  Jerebubam,  who  made  1-rael 
tu  sin. 

Hall  /Forks,  rol.  i.  fol.  1279.  Contemplation*.  J<.ash  unth  Elisha 

There  have  out  wanted  nations,  (and  those  not  of  the  savage*!,) 
which  hate  mit.worshtpped  it  [the  heaven]  for  their  God. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  fol.  923.  The  Soul * t Farewell  to  Earth,  Sfe.  sec. 3. 

Without  which  [*  right  apprehension  of  his  God]  oil  Ids  pro- 
le aces  of  religion  are  so  nothing  worth,  as  iu  them  God  is  nnulo 
our  idol,  aud  we  the  mir-warthippers  of  him. 

Id.  lb.  Sermon  al  Whitehall,  /Fhilssmdag  ]$4t>. 

M1SWREINT,  i.  e . tcrtinl , or  wrenched,  wrongly, 
out  of  their  right  place. 

The  wariles  of  thu  church  kail, 

Through  mishandling  hell  miswreini. 

Qvwer.  Cot  f Am.  book  v.  p.  137. 

MISWRITE,  A.  S.  mit-wrilan,  to  write  wrongly, 
erroneously. 

And  for  there  U so  great  diversitc 
In  English,  and  in  writing  of  our  tong, 

So  pray  I to  God,  that  none  miswnte  thee. 

Chaucer.  Trvilut  and  Creseide,  book  v.  p.  293. 

And  an  much  of  them  as  y»  can  catch  in  your  h nodes,  ye  vse  to 
my  tie  write  Sc  corrupt,  and  chaonge  tbs  very  text. 

Sir  Thomas  .More,  tlorkes,  fol.  665.  The  Second  I ‘art  of  the  Con- 
futation of  Tyndall. 

There  inygbl  haue  bene  some  ourrsight,  either  iu  himself  or  in 
the  printer,  by  niue  writing  or  by  roytac  pryuiyugn  those  figures  of 
algorisms. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  772.  The  Confulacvm  of  Ferre  Barnet  Church. 

Whether  it  wctu  that  Josephus  did  omit,  or  else  that  he  did  aua- 
wrile  some  number  of  the  years. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  florid,  book  ii.  ch.  xxii.  sec.  6. 

MISWROUGHT.  See  Miswear. 

MISY  OKING,  i.e.  yoked  or  joined  together,  wrongly, 
unsuitably. 


The  cooetiw  of  carry  good  is  na'urnlH  planted  in  the  hertes  of 
men:  but  the  misteandrymgc  errour,  misledeth  him  into  falx  room  let. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  book  Hi.  p.  423. 

MISWAY,  i e.  wrong,  erroneous  way. 

Who  so  eeckrth  soth*  by  a deepe  thought  and  coueitcth  to  been 
discerned,  by  do  mmcates,  lot  him,  Ac. 

Chanter.  Boecius,  book  iii. 

MISWE'AR,  'I  To  torur,  to  last  under,  to  bear, 

Miswro'uoht.  i use,  wrongly,  ill ; to  work  wrongly. 

Which  law  [5  Klix.  c.  43  being  generally  transgressed,  make* 
the  people  buy  m effect  chaff  for  corn  ; for  that  which  is  hum  wrought 
will  on  swear. 

Bacon.  /Forks,  vuL  ii.  p.  559.  Judicial  Charge . 

MISWEEN,  i.  e.  to  wten,  or  weet,  to  think,  to  judge, 
wrongly,  erroneously. 

Full  happic  man  (miswming  mnch)  was  her, 

So  rich  a spoil*  within  his  power  to  aec. 

Spenser.  The  doleful  Lay  of  Clorinda, 

MISWEND.  See  Misao. 


A eluistian  may  be  brought  into  unworthy  bondage,  and  his  re- 
ligious peace  not  only  interrupted  now  aud  then,  but  perpetually 
and  finally  hindered  in  wedloc,  by  mu  yaking  with  a diversity  of 
nature  as  well  as  of  religion. 

Mdlon.  Ifurkt,  vul.  i.  fol.  206.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Dxuorce. 

MISZEALOUS,  i.e.  having  a wrong,  an  erroneous 
zeal. 

Go  on  now,  j c mu-zealous  spirits. 

Hall.  Works,  vol,  i.  fol.  518.  Noah's  Dove. 
Their  mit-zenlous  passions  hide  themselves  in  a pleasing  swart 
nesse  : and  they  ore  more  beholden  to  policy  then  strength. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  5t»U.  sec.  7.  Quo  Uadis  9 

MITCH,  Ft.  miche.  A fine  inanchet.  Cotgrave. 

For  he  that  liath  mitches  tweine, 

Nc  value  in  his  demeine, 

l.iveth  more  at  ease,  and  more  is  rich, 

Than  doeth  he  that  is  chidi, 

And  in  liia  borne  hath  sooth  to  same 
Au  hundred  mavis  of  wheat  grain*. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Ruse,  p.  21 A 
2r2 
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M1T- 

CHELIA. 

MITIIRI- 

DATE. 


Pliny. 


MITCHELIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Telrandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : 
flowers  in  pairs  on  the  same  germen ; calyx  four-toothed  ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  tube  cylindrical,  border  four- 
parted  ; stigma  four-cleft  ; berry  four-seeded. 

One  species,  M.  repent,  native  of  North  America. 
MITE,  Fr.  mite;  D.  rniite;  contracted  from  the 
Lut.  minutum.  Cotgrave  calls  it 
The  smallest  of  coins. 


And  ■■  nrnche  mede.  for  a mytr  )mt  he  ufl're  j> 

Ac  ha  riche  man  for  al  » money*. 

pirn  Plouhman.  fiiiam,  p.  2*20. 

But  wfianno  a rare  widow*  wo*  craua  fcl»e  k«ti  tweie  mynulis 
(tmnulct  duo)  that  is  a farthing.  Wtetif.  Mark,  ch.  xu- 


And  there  was  a certayne  poor®  widow*,  and  Am  threw*  in  two 
mylet,  which*  make  a fwthyng*.  BMe,  Anno  1551. 

Mite,  A.  S.  matha,  mite ; Fr.  mite ; Gcr.  made, 
matte,  motte;  D.  maede,  miite.  Wachtcr  thinks  from 
Ger.  m«rhen,  A.  S.  moitwrn,  secare,  to  cut ; (*e.  with 
the  teeth ;)  it  is  perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  rnet-ian<  to 
cat.  See  Moth. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Acarus  of  Linnaeus. 


Thi*e  worm *3  a*  this*  inothes  nc  (hue  mile* 

Upon  my  pa  ratlin  frett  hem  never  a did, 

And  woat  thou  why  fur  th*y  wore  uwd  wel. 

Chaucer.  7 Tie  H’if  of  Balkrt  Prologue,  ?.  6142. 


Virgioitio  limsk**  mite*  much  like  a cheese. 

Shakspeare.  Alt' l iVHl  that  Emit  Well,  fol.  231 . 

That  cheese  of  itseLf  breeds  >*>'<■»  or  maggots,  1 deny,  and  look 
upon  it  a*  a great  error  and  mistake  ; and  do  affirm  that  all  such 
creature*  an*  bred  of  eggs  laid  in  such  sordid  places  by  wine  wan- 
dering mite  or  maggot. 

Ray.  Of  the  Creation,  part  ii.  p.  356. 


For  life  is  so  high  a perfection  of  being,  that  in  this  respect  the 
least  fly  or  mite  is  a more  noble  luring  than. a star. 

South.  Sermons,  vok  Hi,  p.  394. 


MITELLA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Decan- 
dria , order  Digynia,  natural  order  Saxifragtt.  Generic 
character  : calyx  five-cleft ; corolla,  petals  five,  inserted 
into  the  calyx,  leathered,  capsule  one-celled,  two-valved, 
valves  equal. 

Four  species,  natives  of  the  North  of  Asia  and  North 
America. 

M IT  H RID  ATE,  antidotes  or  counterpoisons  ; also 
a plant,  so  called  from  Mithrulutes. 

Crateral  hath  ascribed  the  invention  of  ono  hear  be  to  King 
Mithridatn  himself*  called  after  his  name  MUhridattm, 

Ha  Haunt.  P/tnie,  lnx»k  xxr.  ch.  ri. 

But  a*  in  mithridate  or  jwt  perfumes, 

Where  all  good  things  being  met,  no  on*  presume* 

To  govern,  or  to  triumph  on  the  rest. 

Donne.  Of  the  Progress  of  the  Soul.  The  Second  Anniversary. 

Were  it  not  strange,  a phrsician  should  decline  exhibiting  of 
mithriJatc,  Wause  it  was  a known  medicine,  and  famous  fur  its 
cures  many  agv*  since  ? 

Boy/e.  U’orks,  vul  ii.  p.  288.  Touching  the  Style  of  the  Holy 
Scripture*. 

Pliny  has  given  a full  history  of  Mithridatk,  which 
we  shall  lranscrif*e  as  usual  in  the  words  of  Holland. 
Before  the  times  of  M.  Cato  und  Valgius,  he  says,  “ the 
ottcly  man  among  our  Latinos  (as  far  ns  ever  I could 
find)  who  wrote  of  simples  was  Potnpeius  Lens  us,  the 
vassull  or  Freedman  of  Pomj>ey  the  Great.  And  this 
was  the  first  time  that  the  knowledge  of  this  kind  of 
Learning  was  set  on  fool  anil  professed  at  Rome.  For 
Mithridates  (the  most  mightic  and  puissant  King  in 
that  Age,  whose  fortune  notwithstanding  was  to  be  van- 


quished and  subdued  by  Pompey)  was  well  knowne  MITURI- 
uuto  the  world,  not  only  by  the  fame  that  went  of  him,  BATE, 
but  also  by  good  proofe  and  evident  arguments,  to  have 
been  of  all  oilier  before  hi*  time  a Prince  most  addicted 
to  the  pubticke  benefit  of  all  mankind  : for  the  only  man 
he  was  who  devised  to  drinkc  poison  every  day,  (having 
taken  his  preservative  before,)  to  the  end  (hat  by  the 
ordinarie  use  and  continual!  custome  thereof,  it  might 
be  familiar  unto  his  nature,  and  harmless.  The  first 
he  was  also  who  devised  sundrie  kinds  of  antidots  or 
contrcpoisons,  wherof  one  rctcineth  his  name  to  this 
day.  He  it  was  also,  and  none  but  he,  (as  men  ihinkc.) 
who  first  mingled  in  the  said  anlidots  and  preservatives, 
the  blood  of  ducks  bred  in  his  own  realm  of  Pontus,  for 
thatlhey  fed  and  lived  there  of  poisons  and  venomous 
hearbs.  This  noble  Prince  (among  many  other  singular 
gifts  that  lice  had  testifying  his  magnanimilic  and  in- 
comparable wit)  addicted  himself  particularly  to  the 
earnest  studic  of  Physicke ; and  because  be  would  be 
exquisite  and  singular  therein  he  had  intelligence  from 
all  parts  of  his  dominions,  (and  those  tooke  up  no 
small  part  of  the  whole  world.)  who  upon  their  know- 
ledge exhibited  unto  him  the  particular  natures  and  pro- 
perties of  every  simple.  By  which  means,  hec  hail  a 
cabinet  full  of  an  infinit  number  of  reccits  and  secrets  set 
down  together  with  their  operations  and  effects,  which  he 
kept  in  his  said  closet,  and  left  behind  him  with  other  rich 
treasure  of  hi».  But  Pompey  the  Great  having  under  his 
hands  the  whole  spoilt  of  this  mightie  Prince,  and  meet- 
ing in  that  saccage  with  those  notes  ubove  said,  gave 
commandemcnt  unto  his  vassall  or  enfranchised  servant, 
the  above-named  Lemcus,  (an  excellent  Linguist  and 
most  learned  Grammarian,)  to  translate  the  same  into 
the  Latiue  Tongue  : for  which  act  of  Pompey  the  whole 
World  was,  no  lesse  beholden  unto  him  than  the  Com- 
mon-wealth of  Rome  for  the  foresaid  victorie.”  (Book  xxv. 
ch.  ii.) 

Whether  the  poison  which  Mithridates  took  after  his 
fall  was  too  weak  to  destroy  him,  or  whether  his  use 
of  antidotes  really  enabled  him  to  resist  its  effects,  may 
be  a matter  of  doubt,  but  a genera!  lielief  scetns  to  have 
prevailed  that  he  possessed  a certain  alexipharroic. 

How  little  is  known  respecting  its  composition,  and 
w ith  how  great  readiness  credulity  supplied  the  placa 
of  knowledge,  will  be  seen  from  some  of  the  following 
statements,  which  we  borrow  from  modem  writers  on  the 
subject. 

Nicolas  Houel,  a Parisian  Apothecary,  published  in  Nicola* 
1573  a Traitc  de  la  Theriaque.  et  Milhridat  in  two  Houel. 
Books.  From  his  dedication  to  Charles  IX-  this  writer  D- 
appears  to  have  wanted  practice,  and  to  have  hoj>cd  for  1573- 
thc  appointment  of  State  Chemist  to  the  benevolent 
King  whom  he  selected  as  his  Patron.  He  would  have 
consulted  his  own  interests  belter,  perhaps,  by  instructing 
Charles  in  the  composition  of  secret  poisons  rather  than 
in  that  of  antidotes.  A la  mientte  volonte , he  writes, 
qu'd  Vexemjde  el  imitation  de  ces  braves  Roys  ft  Empc- 
reitrs  it  plant  d vostre  Majeste  fairs  di-specer  en  vox  ire 
title  de  Paris,  ces  tant  cidthres  Antidotes  de  la  Theriaque. 
et  Milhridat,  Itsqucls  serviroyent  grandrment  d islcrniser 
la  viemoyre  de  vostre  Majeste , et  d'aiUcurs  ctla  appor - 
leroit  un  profit  inestimable  4 vostre  personae,  et  a not 
subjects  : et  pour  ce  faire  choysir  ties  hommtt  de  bon 
entendemet,  bien  verses  en  la  Phannucye  et  congnoin- 
tance  dcs  Plantes , el  tibcralcmcnl  surcenir  avx  frays 
qu’ilt  ebuiendroit  faire.,  $c. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  Sicttr  Honel's  memory  if 
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WITHRI-  wo  omitted  to  extract  one  stanza  from  n commendatory 
DATE.  Ode  par  C.  P.  P.  prefixed  to  his  volume.  After  de- 
daring  that  his  friend  is  not  a whit  inferior  to  vKscula* 
pins  and  Apollo,  whose  Medico-Botanical  researches 
obtained  them  the  reputation  of  Gods,  the  Poet  adds, 

1a i TTlcriatjuc  et  Metkfidst 
Vleins  tFime  re  rim  tmguhtre, 

Conviennent  Aim  d ton  ft  tut, 

Salubre  etJat  d" appottemrt. 

Our  present  business,  however,  is  with  Mithridatc  only, 
which  is  far  more  ancient  than  Theriaca.  Mithridates, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  French  Apothecary,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  magnanimous  Kings  in  the  world, 
not  on  account  of  those  qualities  which  are  usually  re- 
puted worthy  of  a Crown,  hut  because  it  avoit  cela  de 
particular  qu'il  » ado  no  it  fort  & la  Medecine . It  was 
Androtnachus,  the  Physician  of  Nero,  who  many  years 
afterwards  composed  Theriaca,  by  certain  deviations  from 
the  prescription  of  Mithridates,  and  especially  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a great  quantity  of  viper’s  flesh,  w hence  indeed 
the  name,  from  the  Greek  Oijptou,  a venomous  beast. 
For  Mithridatc  there  are  countless  receipts.  That  given 
by  Nicolaus  Propositus,  which  contains  108  simples,  is 
declared  by  Houel  to  be  naught  ; and  he  prefers  the  fol- 
lowing lrn  complicated  formula, which  indeed  seems  most 
generally  received,  transmitted  tous  by  Gulen  (de  Anti - 
Galen's  dotis,"\\.  2.)  from  Andromachua  and  I>amocrates,  by  the 
latter  of  whom  it  was  done  into  Greek  Iambics. 

MnhnJ^'  R.  Ami,  ) 

Phu  pontiei,  | 

Hyper  ici,  Uingulontm  drach,  dua s. 

Acacis,  I 

Gumini, 

Sditci  drach.  duas,  obolot  duot. 

A nisi  drach.  trot. 

Pofii  na  rdi  Indies;  el  Cell  tea, 

Horn  rum  siccarum, 

Fanictdi  son  in  is , 

Mci  Athamanlici, 

Cardamomi , 

Gentians, 

Opii  drach.  qitatuor,  obolott  duos. 

Peirostlini  drach.  quaiuor,  oh.  tres. 

Polii a n^rtB  ) sfagw/ortnu  drach.  quinque , 

Mk  Co*i,  j tM" du<”- 

Gallii  drach.  quinque , oho.  tres : alii  drach.  sex. 

Styracis  drach.  quinque,  obo.  qualuor. 

Myrrhs,  ] 

Castorii , I . , , , 

Thu ri*  jnngulorvm  drach.  sex. 

Hypocislidis  sued,  ] 

Spies  nardi,  j 

Opopanacis, 

Schsmianthos , 

Resins  Tercbcnthins , 

Scordii  el  Cypiicoa,  J 

Dauci  seminit  drach.  sex,  obolot  tres . 

^hla*p*^*  \ **ngulorum  drach.  sex,  obolot  quatuor. 

Galbani  drach.  septan. 

Croci,  "j 

Cinnamomi , \singulorum  drach.  septan , oboios  duos. 
Zingiber  is,  j 

Glycyrrhizs  drach.  septan  et  dimid.  el  oboios  quatuor. 
Vini  Chii  quod  satis  sit* 

* A pWamatly  indefinite  allowance.  Indeed  a bun  vivant  would 


tingulorum  drach.  qua- 
lucr : ah  it  trium  pos- 
fremorum  drach.  tan - 
turn  duas. 


\tingulorum  drach.  sex,  obolot 
duot . 


singulorum  drach. 
3, 


Mel l is  A It  id  cacti  quantum  suffic'd.  MITHRI- 

It  must  not  lie  dissembled,  however,  that  even  in  the  DATE, 
above  comparatively  simple  receipt,  one  ingredient, 

Cypheu*,  itself  is  framed  from  not  less  than  fourteen  &,r 

elements,  as  below  : Cjplwtw. 

R.  Uvs  pasts,  pinguistims] 

(a  qua  cortex  ac  semen  I . . 

tolum  tint  exanpia)  drach.  ttgntU 

carnis  levigate?  probd,  I ^ua  uor* 

Tkercbethins  rrpurgats,  J 

Sr^tho.}‘in^lonml  dr0rA-  12‘ 

Cinnamomi  drach.  4. 

Rdeltii  lachryms , 

Spies  nardi. 

Cassis  bons  et  purs , 

Cypary, 

bnccarum  juniperi  grandium  rf  I 
pinyuium. 

Calami  odorati, 

Aspalathi  drach.  duas  et  dimidtum. 

Croci  drach.  I. 

Mcllis  ct  vini  modus  sit  mediocris. 

This  Cypheus  is  said  to  have  been  the  perfume  ordina- 
rily used  by  the  Priests  of  Egypt  in  their  Religious  ser- 
vices. 

A much  more  elaborate  Work  than  that  of  Houel  on  MufonT* 
the  same  subject  appeared  at  Jena  in  16‘JO,  under  the  Cd/^ydanta 
title  of  MI0P1 AATEIOTEXNI  A,  embracing  the  Collecta-  byj>or“* 
nea  of  Mutoni,  enlarged  and  illustrated  by  l)r.  Doringius,  1 
a Physician  of  Breslau,  who,  (alas,  for  medical  finne !) 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  that  the  Sieur 
Houel  had  ever  existed.  j)e  Mithridatio,  he  remarks 
iu  his  Dedication,  qui  aliquid  hadenut  in  publicum  cmi- 
scrit  prster  Mutonum  et  Maranlvm  mihi  visits  est 
nemo.  Of  the  two  writers  here  named,  Mutoni  was 
the  elder,  and  indeed  ought,  in  chronological  strictness, 
to  precede  Houel,  lor  his  Work  originally  issued  from 
the  Milanese  Press  in  1551.  In  the  outset  he  notices 
the  many  existing  Recipes  for.  this  great  antidote,  and 
cite*  the  lines  of  Q.  Sorenus  Sammonicua,  which  re-  Recent  of 
strict  the  real  composition  of  the  King  of  Potilus  to  Q-  Sorrow 
four  ingredients. 


K»us. 

A.  D. 
1620. 


Antidotal  vers  multi*  Mtthridatica  fertur 
Cansonata  modi*';  ted  >1  acini:  * Krais  Regis 
Cum  raptrtt  victor,  tilem  depreudtl  in  Mi 
SyntAesin,  et  vulynta  softs  mediemuna  risit. 

Bn  deuum  Ruhr  folium,  Salts  el  breve  gmnum, 

Jtt.jhtndt  ajar  dua*,  lot  idem  cum  cor  pore  Ficus. 

Hire  orient  r die  parco  con  sperm  Ly/rv 
Svmebat,  metuens  dederat  qn#  pacuta  .Mater. 

Mutoni  and  his  Editor  then  advance  to  the  consideration 
of  various  mixtures  ascribed  to  Mithridates,  among  which 
is  mentioned  the  Autidotus  Dismaton  noticed  above  by 
Piiuy.and  also  by  Aulus  Gellius,  (xvii.  16.)  as  contain- 
ing a portion  of  the  blood  of  ducks.  On  the  whole  the 
learned  writers,  in  conjunction  with  Houel,  appear  to 
prefer  Galen’s  recipe  to  any  other;  and  they  next  care- 
fully lay  down  rules  for  the  selection  of  the  various 
simples  composing  it.  The  full  concoction  of  the  medi- 
cine can  scarcely  be  completed  under  twelve  months 

be  almost  tempted  to  swallow  a dose  of  Mithridate  if  it  were  but 
for  flic  plowing  description  of  the  Wine  in  which  Marnnts  recom- 
mends thilt  it  should  be  conveyed,  /'mum  sit  r etui,  quod  dm  dura- 
rent,  vimuiwm,  du/ee,  nan  austerum,  neque  fmmosum,  incorruptum, 
semper  ulrm  manens , cufoie  jtnva,  elnrv,  pelluado  pr.rdtivm,  nan 
crassum  eel  turlidum,  odvns  aromntki,  qnu/c  est  imprimis  Mdvati- 
cum  antiquum,  mom  adulteratum. 


Sammoni- 
cun. 
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M1THRI-  from  its  first  mixture ; and  it  ought  to  he  well  triturated 
DATE.  and  levigated  by  a strong  roan,  and  shaken  and  poured 
v— 1 from  one  vessel  into  another  every  day  for  two  months 
after  its  composition.  So  greatly  are  certain  practitioners 
deceived  who  affirm  that  Mithridate  one  month  old  is  in 
possession  of  its  highest  virtues.  The  dose  for  adults 
is  a piece  not  larger  than  the  wxe  of  a chestnut  (jVr u 
Pontica.)  If  the  recipient  is  free  from  fever,  he  may 
take  it  in  urine,  neat,  spiced,  or  honeyed  ; but  the  feverish 
must  restrict  tlieinselscs  to  water  as  their  sole  vehicle. 
It  is  an  admirable  Gout  Cordial,  and  it  should  on  no 
account  be  omitted  during  intervals  between  the  fits,  as 
a preventive  : nuvtimi  rero  prodtxl  quart  do  quit  ipxtnn 
saints  adhuc.  frequenter  accipif,  No  medicine,  there- 
fore, was  more  likely  to  lie  in  favour  with  the  Apothe- 
caries than  one  whieh  suited  alike,  the  sick,  the  conva- 
lescent, and  the  healthy. 

MaronU.  Maranta  wrote  at  Naples  in  1570.  His  first  Hook, 
a.  D.  like  Houel’s,  treats  of  Theriaca,  the  second  of  Mithri- 
1570.  date,  and  he  greatly  exceeds  the  French  Apothecary  in 
rapturous  expressions  of  belief  that  the  fame  of  the  King 
of  Pont  us  depends  solely  ujmmi  hi*  Antidote.  La  For- 
tuna  quasi  mots  a d ptrUt  della  miter  ia  di  quel  Rrgr, 
che  da  si  alto  staio  era  raduto  in  tost  extrema  calamity, 
volte  questn  tua  affUtlione  rcromprmare  con  T immor- 
tality del  nto  mine;  la  quale  free  dla  acquistargli 
non  gih  dalC  havere  egli  signore" gialo  molti  vicini  e 
ion  la  in  Popoli,  non  dull*  essere  stato  foriunatissimo  in 
tulle  Ir  imprete  per  gravissime  c he  funero,  che  git  con- 
t dene  fare  con  molti  beUicoeisnmi  Popoli : non  dal 
tape  re  manlenerr  i suoi  Regni  tint  run  mi  dagli  assalli 
dr’  nemici : non  da  altri  falti  egregii  e dtgni  di  tempi- 
terna  hislorin , nta  da/la  excellema  e valors  di  questo 
aniidoto.  It  is  hilt  just  to  add,  that  M amnia's  Treatise 
Is  fur  more  luminously  arranged,  and  more  plainly  and 
scientifically  written,  than  those  of  the  other  authors  on 
the  same  subject  whom  we  have  noticed.  That  he  be- 
lieved Mithridate  to  be  a Panacea  was  the  fautl  of  his 
Age  that  he  wrote  upon  its  virtues  distinctly  was  his 
own  peculiar  merit. 

London  Tlieriaca.  in  yet  more  modern  times,  was  revived  as 
Tread*.  London  Treacle,  the  monopoly  of  which  in  the  XVIIth 
century  was  permitted  to  a single  Apothecary,  and 
the  receipt  being  most  carefully  concealed,  in  order  to 
preserve  it  from  deterioration,  and  from  falling  into 
equally  sore  disrepute  with  “ that  filthy  and  unwhol- 
some  baggage  composition  termed  commonly  Triacle  of 
Geanc.”  This  fact,  and  many  others,  may  he  learned 
from  a very  laudatory  Pamphlet,  entitled  Ixmdon  Try- 
acle,  being  the  enemie  to  all  infectious  di  teases,  as  may 
appeare  by  the  discourse  following.  A dread  of  the 
Plague  may  have  rendered  fashionable  both  the  Antidote 
and  its  advertisement ; for  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that 
the  former  was  very  largely  taken,  ami  the  latter  was 
printed  twice  in  the  short  period  of  three  years,  by  Ed- 
ward Alerfe,  in  1612  and  1615.  Mithridate  was  also  as 
much  used  as  Thermea,  either  under  its  own  name  or 
as  Confretio  Dam  oer  alts. 

_ . The  delusion,  it  seem*,  continued  to  a much  later  date  ; 

•ten’s  Anti.  evcn  in  ,7*b,  so  eminent  a name  in  Medical  Anuals 
theriaca.  **  ^r-  Hcberden  appears  to  have  been  necessary 

a.  n.  for  it*  correction.  In  his  ANT10HP1AKA,  an  Essay  on 
1745.  Mithridatium  and  Theriaca,  Dr.  Heberden  contests  the 
authenticity  of  all  the  prescriptions,  save  “that  trivial  one, 
consisting  of  20  leaves  of  rue,  l grain  of  salt,  2 nuts,  and 
2 dried  figs,  which  we  have  already  transcribed  from 
Serenas  Sammonicus  ; “ so  that  there  is  some  reason 


to  suspect  that  Mithridates  was  as  much  a stranger  to  MITIIRI- 
his  oan  antidote,  a*  several  eminent  Physicians  have  DATE, 
since  been  to  the  Medicines  that  are  daily  advertised  jnn«| 
under  their  names."  Dr.  Heberden  continues  to  show  g.VTK 
the  manifold  errors  which  have  always  existed  respecting  - . > 

poisons  and  antidotes ; and  he  remarks  the  unreason- 
able number  of  ingredients  producing  contradictory 
effects,  which  are  jumbled  together  in  every  known  re- 
ceipt for  Mithridate.  Without  adopting  the  opinion  of 
Junck,  who,  treading  in  the  step*  of  Pliny,  (xxix.  1.) 
refers  the  invention  of  Mithridate  to  the  especial  anger 
of  Providence,  {Nine  ad  justa  Dei  judteia  referendum 
vidttur  quod  falser  de  hi*  remedii t tradUioms  u nicer  to 
fere  terror  am  orbi  impomerint.  Med.  P rant.  587.) 

Dr.  ilcbcnlen  recommends  in  conclusion,  that  it  should 
no  longer  be  prepared,  as  it  still  continued  to  be  in  nearly 
all  the  great  Cities  of  Europe ; and  particularly  that  it 
should  be  banished  from  the  Pharmacoptxut  of  the  Lon- 
dou  College  of  Physicians.  In  this  good  work,  lie  did 
not  immediately  succeed,  for  the  receipt  fi.tr  Mithridate  de- 
faced every  copy  of  that  official  publication,  till  the  edition 
of  1788;  in  the  Preface  to  which  may  be  found  a state- 
ment that  portrnlosa  quttdam  d enormia  antidota,  quee 
pro  ft  do  inse  tuque  consiliusn  neque  modum  habsnt  ullum, 
quippe  ex  rebus  collccti*  undique  et  inter  sc  pugnantibus 
conjlata , nunc  donum  moctntur  loco.  So  slow  is  the 
progress  of  amondmeiu  even  in  udmitted  folly,  if  it  be 
once  sanctioned  by  antiquity,  that  it  required  the  course 
of  three  and  forty  years  to  induce  a Body  of  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  men  of  their  times,  to  aban- 
don, in  their  corporate  capacity,  the  propagation  of  an 
error,  to  which  every  one  of  them  would  have  felt  heartily 
ashamed  to  afford  his  individual  support 

MITH  R1DATEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monandria , order  Digynia , natural  order  Urlicte. 

Generic  character  r receptacle  many  flowered,  four- 
cleft  ; no  calyx  or  corolla ; seeds  solitary,  immersed  in 
the  fleshy  receptacle. 

One  species,  M.  quadri/ida,  native  of  the  Islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Ml'TI GATE,  \ Fr.  mitiguer;  It.  mitigare ; Sp. 

M itioa'tion,  f rnitigar ; Lat  mitigare , from  milts, 

Mi'tioativb,  | soft,  mild. 

Mi'tigable.  j To  soften  or  mollify,  to  soothe,  to 
assuage,  to  allcvi*k\  to  moderate. 

Mytiyacson  ieh  by  aechv 

Dtunpne  me  uouht  at  dornys  day. 

Piers  P/oohmrm.  Fitiom,  p.  103. 

Now  I begin  thus  to  works  for  his  sake, 

Which  may  the  ftnivnce  of  loue  adaku 
To  the  luuer,  at  a mihgtause. 

Prologue  to  the  Remedy  a/  four.  Impair  J tv  Chaucer. 

How  eometh  it  then  that  the  Pope  fur  no  many  hundred  thousands 
that  unwary,  will  neither  hreake  the  ordiuaimcr  or  mitiynt  it. 

Tyndall.  If ’of  Acs,  fuL  316.  Answer  to  S*r  Thvmtu  J/ore't  Dus- 
tyiM. 

But  on  y*  tothsT  side,  what  harm*  would  come  of  hys  mytyya- 
cions,  ami  what  iiicreace  of  heretike*.  the  whole  surnrae  and  sequels 
of  hys  detune*  due  more  than  manifestly  shew. 

&>  Thomas  Mure.  Hvrhet , eh.  slviu.  fob  924.  The  Ap+ioyy. 

And  dieted  with  fasting  cmy  day, 

The  swelling  of  his  wound'es  to  mitigate. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  i-  can.  10. 

By  sundry  artificial!  druiccs  and  tcmiurs,  to  extort  from  them 
great  fines  and  laosomm,  which  they  feruwxt  comjiositiuna  and 
mitigations.  Bam*.  King  Henry  HI.  fob  9M, 

Ily  the  practice*  of  holy  naeu  lie  also  shewed,  that  the  rigour  of 
that  reretnonitHw  law  wow  mitigaUe  ; that  in  sxra  cases  its  obligation 
might  be  relaxed,  and  its  observance  dmjwncrd  with. 

Barr am.  Harks,  veh  it.  foL  213.  Sermon  IS* 
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MITI-  Most  mrn  in  some  seiWM  are  un  capable  of  reproof ; so  are  men 

GATE.  in  calamity,  who  are  dUcompowl  In’  grief,  the  which  is  rather  to  be 
mthy'HeJ  by  comfort  than  encreoied  anil  exosjieratrd  hy  blame. 

MITRE.  Borrow,  Works,  vol.  i.  Li.  302.  Srrmitm  21. 

~ ' v-*-  * But,  as  his  years  increase,  his  fires  assuage, 

Allay  with  time  and  mitigate  with  age. 

Brookes.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  i. 
These  crimes  successive,  on  your  trial, 

Have  met  with  proofs  beyond  denial ; 

To  which  yourself,  with  shame,  conceded. 

And  hut  in  mitigation  pleaded. 

R.  Moore.  The  Trio/  of  Se/em. 

MITRA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  GaaUropodou a Mol - 
l it  sea  . 

Generic  character.  Shell  turretled  or  subfusiform, 
with  a pointed  apire,  emarginute  at  the  base,  and  without 
a canal ; columella  plicate,  all  the  folds  parallel  and  trans- 
verse, the  lower  smaller  ; pillar  lip  thin,  adnate. 

Type  of  the  genus.  Valuta  epitcopalis , Linnaeus. 
Lister,  plate  639.  fol.  66.  Several  species  are  known  ; 
they  are  generally  very  beautifully  coloured,  and  are 
distinguished  from  the  Volutes  hy  having  the  spire  acute, 
and  not  mammiform,  and  the  pillar  folds  diminishing 
in  size  to  the  base  of  the  shell ; they  are  found  in 
the  seus  of  warm  climates,  and  many  fossil  species  are 
known. 

MITRA RIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Didy- 
rtamia,  order  A ngiospermia.  Generic  character  : calyx 
double,  the  exterior  mitre-shaped,  unequally  cleft,  the 
interior  five-parted  : corolla  tubular,  ventricose,  two- 
lipped, superior  lip  two  cleft,  inferior  three-cleft;  stamens 
exserted  ; berry  succulent,  onc-cellcd  ; seeds  numerous. 

One  species,  M.  coceiitra,  a climbing  plant  with  scar- 
let flowers,  native  of  South  America. 

MITRASACME.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Gentians. 
Generic  character : calyx  four  (rarely  two)  cleft,  tube  of 
the  corolla  angular,  border  four-parted,  equal,  deci- 
duous ; stamens  equal,  rarely  exserted  ; base  of  the  style 
two-cleft. 

Nineteen  species,  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  New 
South  Wales. 

MITRE, 'fc  Fr.  mitre;  Lat.,  It.,  and  Sp.  mitra ; 

M i'tral,  >Gr.  pur pa,  from  the  ancient  pieTr,  ligare, 
Mi'toed.  ) to  bind.  Vossiua. 

A bandage  or  diadem  (for  the  head ;)  to  surround, 
encircle,  or  enclose  the  head : applied  to  the  crown  or 
diadem  worn  by  Bishops. 

ye  biashop  on  his  miterc  of  Caricle  it  says. 

R.  Bruane,  p.  302. 

Muoreyoo  oik  £y  marehauns  eiy  W myttede  bbshupea. 

Pier i P/ouAman.  Hum,  p.  74. 

As  • bishop  untrrd  in  his  stall. 

Irrigate.  The  Story  of  Thebe*,  part  iii.  p.  602. 

That  Paris  now  with  his  rnmiuily  sort, 

With  mi! red  hats,  wilh  oynted  bush  and  beard, 

His  rape  cukyeth 

Surrey.  Virgil.  AKueis,  book  if. 

And  even  diadems  thamwlves  were  but  Jasciaiiont,  and  handsome 
ligatures,  about  the  heads  of  priaavs;  nor  wholly  aimtt ml  in  the 
mitmll  crown,  which  common  picture  seems  to  ret  too  upright  and 
forward  upon  the  head  of  Aaron. 

Sir  TTkwwai  tin new.  Cyrus  Garden,  cb.  is.  p.  41. 

Neither  doth  that  mitred  moderator  of  the  world  affect  any  other 
einblrme  than  that  which  J ulian  jestingly  ascribes  tn  Julius  Crcsar, 
wi  u to  rule  all or  to  Alexander  the  Great,  r«>r« 

to  amquer  all." 

Hail.  Works,  rob  i.  fuL  13.  Ae  Peace  uslh  Rtme. 


Your  first  assay  was  on  your  native  laws ; 

Those  having  tom  with  ease  aiwl  trampled  down, 

Your  fang*  you  fasten’d  on  the  mitred  crown, 

And  freed  from  God  and  monarchy  your  own. 

Drylen.  The  Uini  and  the  Panther. 


With  solemn  steps  and  slow, 


Gray.  Ode  fur  Music. 


MITRE. 

MIX. 


MITTENS,  Fr.  mitainca,  Junius  derives  from  mi~ 
tan,  middle,  because  they  are  chirolhecte  vtluli  dixni- 
diutai,  leaving  the  fingers  unconfiuetl.  Skinuer,  q.  Ere - 
mitansc,  os  if  peculiarly  used  by  /in mils.  Menage,  from 
mit,  a Cat,  because  made  of  Cut’s  skin. 

Tweye  my  ley  net  os  mater  raosd  al  of  cloutes, 

The  fyngreu  weren  forwtid. 

Piers  Poukman.  Crede,  sig.  D.  L 
Here  is  a mitmme  cite,  that  ye  may  see : 

He  that  his  hand  wol  put  in  this  milnine, 

He  shal  have  multiplying  of  hi*  grsyne. 

Chaucer.  The  Arrarerri  Tale,  v.  1 2337. 

Let  not  thy  mittens  abate  the  talons  of  thy  authority. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Martial  MmJ,  act  i.  sc.  1. 


For  the  Englishmen  in  those  daks  were  cals  not  to  be  catched 
without  mittens,  (as  Jaeub  Meir  in  one  place  ssith.) 

Holtnshed.  Richard  II.  Anno  1380. 


Of  wolkn  yarn  the  mittens  which  he  wore 
To  keep  him  from  the  breath  of  Burton  tain. 

Boy  re.  The  /i#rw*  ef  Patience. 


MIX,  ®.  1 


M I'XEN, 

Mixt,  n. 

Ml.XT1LfNF.AR, 

Mi'xtion, 

Mi'xtly, 

Mi'xture. 


Fr.mixlionncr;  It.  muchiare;  fip. 
mixturur ; Lat.  miacere ; A.  S.  micth 
ian  ; D.  and  Ger.  mi*ch-en. 

To  mingle,  to  meddle,  to  throw  or 
pour  together,  to  cu  til  "use,  to  blend. 


Though  that  holy  writ  s|wke  of  horible  sinne,  oedis  holy  writ 
may  not  be  tkfimkd,  no  more  than  the  tonne  that  shineth  on  the 
myicac.  Chaucer.  The  Peroanes  Tale.  p.  16G. 


For  vnto  vs  was  the  gospell  preached  as  also  rnto  them  ; but  tbo 
word*  that  they  heard,  profited  not  them,  because  it  wo*  not  Mured 
with  faith  in  those  that  heard  it. 

Genera  Bible,  Anno  1361.  Uebretees,  ch.  iv.  ver.  2. 


Ami  the  perilous  ptitk  of  th*  that  for  theyr  few  quitted  vertues  not 
w*out  the  tUhrt  of  other  mortal  l vices,  take  the  self  for  quick  taintes 
on  earth. 

Sir  Thomas  Mart . Warkrt,  fuL  83.  A Tree  tire  rpon  Hlrdes  of 
Scripture. 

There  lives  shoe  with  the  blessed  gods  iu  biisse. 

There  drinckea  the  nectar  * illi  ambrosia  mixt. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calender.  November. 


- That  brave  youth ; the  splendour  of  whose  eye 

A wond’rous  mixture  show'll,  of  grace  and  majesty. 

Dray  tun.  Paly-olbian,  song  2. 

The  materia  proximo  or  tecunda  of  all  other  corporeal  being*  being 
the  simple  elements,  and  the  next  matter  of  all  mixtions  or  com- 
position. Bn/e.  Origination  of  Mankind,  ch.  ii.  sec.  4.  fol.299. 

It  should  be  considered,  whither  H were  not  convenient  to  plant 
and  erect  at  Carlisle  or  Berwick  some  council  or  court  of  justice,  in 
tho  jurisdiction  whereof  might  extend  part  into  England  and  part 
into  Scotland,  with  a cuinmhaion  not  to  proceed  precisely,  or  merely 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  cither  of  England  or  Scotland, 
but  mixt/y. 

Bacon.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.  Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Most  bodies  contain  phlegm  and  earth  ; which  concurring  as  wall 
as  the  rest  to  the  constitution  of  mtxts,  and  being  an  generally,  if  not 
more,  found  in  their  analysis,  I *«•  no  sufficient  cause,  why  they 
should  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  elements. 

Hoy/e.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  316.  The  Sceptical  Chymist 
Site  Dies  the  town,  and,  mixing  with  the  throng 
Of  madding  mat  runs,  bears  the  bride  along. 

Dry  den.  Vergil.  Jinnd,  book  vii. 
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M N E M 0 N I C S. 


MIX. 

MNEMO- 

NICS. 


The  right  line  Cc  being  produced  to  K,  there  wr*  farmed  three 
small  triangle*,  the  rectilinear  C E<-,  the  mxtt/inear  CKr,  and  the 
rectilinear  triangle  CET. 

Berkeley.  The  AcatyU,  tec.  34. 


Who  is  he  that  shall  determine  in  wli*t  proportion*  the  attribute* 
of  justice  and  mercy,  forbearance  and  severity,  oujfht  to  be  mired  up 
in  the  character  of  the  supreme  governor  of  the  unircnc  ? 

Hortl'y-  Senna*  4.  vol.  L p.  75. 


MIZZEN,  Fr .viitainc;  It.  mrzzana ; Sp.  mezana; 
Lat.  medianu*,  from  medius , q.  d.  medium  velum,  &c. 


In  the  mean*  sen  son,  there  came  many  small  boat***  with  my  non 
•avles  to  gw  for  Chio,  with  dnurr*<f  guoda  to  aeil,  A:  the  pilot  re- 
quested nw  that  I would  kt  them  goo  in  ray  couqmuy,  to  winch  I 
yeelded. 

Hakluyt.  f'uyagr*,  BfO,  roi  it.  p 100.  Roger  Bodtnhnm. 

She  may  spore  mo  her  mum,  and  her  ban  nets*,  strike  her  main 
petticoat,  imd  yet  outaail  m*. 

BruttmtitU  and  Fletcher.  WV  toiikomt  Money,  net  i-  K.  I, 


The  mistniM  a large  sail  of  an  oblong  figure  «it«rbdrd  upon  tho  MIZZEN. 
mizen-m'iti1,  Ftdconer.  The  Shipwreck,  con.  '2.  note!  6.  _ 

To  defraud  hi*  own  son  prove*  him  an  unnatural  rascal  j and.  if  I MNKMO- 
had  him  here,  I would  bang  him  at  the  mixm-yard.  NICS. 

Ohu-rvtr.  No.  15. 

MNASJUM,  in  Botany , a genu*  of  the  class  Hex- 
andria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : *pnthc 
two-valved,  many  flowered  ; calyx  three-parted  ; corolla, 
one  petal,  tube  short,  three-toothed  ; stigmas  three,  spi- 
rally contorted. 

One  species,  ilf.  padulotum,  native  of  Guiana. 

MNEMONICAL,  Gr.  p^pruoi,  that  can  or  may 
remember,  or  retain  in  memory. 

To  tl»*  clause*  .1, 4,  5,  7,  note,  that  the  char  act  vis  are  not  written 
ill  the  peculiar  places  of  the  table ; for  that  would  engage  and  fix 
the  memory  of  thaw  characters  aluue,  and  thereby  hinder  the  fur- 
ther use  01  tl*e  mnevtamral  table. 

Boyle,  I fork*,  vol.  vi.  p.  326.  Letter  from  Dr.  Join  Beale  to  Mr. 

Boyle. 


MNEMONICS. 


MNEMONICS,  the  Principles  of  Artificial  Memory  ; 
a Science  much  vaunted  not  many  years  since  as  a new 
and  important  discovery,  but  which  plaiuly  wus  known 
both  to  Cicero  and  Quinctilian ; and  bn*  been  often 
treated  by  the  Moderns,  and  as  often  again  neglected, 
because  its  Professors  have  unwisely  directed  themselves 
more  to  the  excitement  of  ignorant  wonder,  than  to  rest 
their  claims  upon  the  positive  utility  which  it  may  fairly 
be  avouched  to  present. 

Cicero.  The  great  Master  of  Homan  Eloquence  has  been  point- 

ing out  in  his  Tract  de  Orvtore,  (ii.  8G.)  the  necessity 
under  which  a public  speaker  lies  of  cultivating  his  powers 
Mnemonic*  °f  Memory,  and  he  thenstnles  that  Simonides,  the  Poet 
invented  by  of  Ceos  (s.c.  535.)  was  the  first  person  who  reduced  the 
Summiik*.  (nitjon  of  that  faculty  to  ail  Art,  Simonides,  it  seems,  had 
introduced  the  common-place  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in 
some  Ballad  laudatory  ofScopas,  a rich  Thessalian  victor 
at  the  Olympic  Games;  and  the  Patron,  angry  that  he  did 
no  more  than  share  with  the  twin  Gods  that  praise  which 
he  had  bargained  for  to  receive  entirely  as  bis  own,  told 
the  Poet  that  he  should  pay  him  but  half  price,  and  that 
he  must  look  to  his  friends  the  Tyndaridte  for  the  rest. 
The  legend  adds,  that  Simonides  was  soon  afterwards 
called  out  from  the  feast  given  by  Scopus,  by  two  youths 
at  the  gale,  who  earnestly  pressed  to  see  him,  but  who 
disappeared  before  his  arrival.  Meantime  the  roof  of 
the  Banqueting  chamber  which  he  had  just  quitted, 
foiling  ill.  killed  Scopas  and  all  his  company;  so  mutilat- 
ing their  corpses  under  its  ruins  that  no  individual  could 
be  recognised  apart  from  bis  neighbour.  Simonides, 
however,  recalling  to  mind  the  places  in  which  the 
several  guests  were  sealed  at  table,  distributed  their 
remains  to  the  full  snlisfoction  of  their  friends  : and  hence 
bis  altentkm  was  first  directed  to  the  great  assistance 
ati'orckd  to  Memory  by  order  and  arrangement.  Ilaque , 
continues  Cicero,  tit  qui  hanc  partem  in  genii  exercerent 
locos  esje  eapimdot,  el  ea  qua  manor  id  tenere  t 'client 
tjfmgenda  ant  mo , alqu*  in  hit  loci # collocandu  ; tie  fort 
vl  ortlinem  return  locorum  ordo  conservarct ; re*  autem 
ipm * re.rum  rffigia  noiarei,  atque  ul  loti s pro  ctrd, 
simnlacri*  jrro  htleria  idertntur. 

The  Author  The  uncertainty  respecting  the  Authorship  of  the  Four 
of  the  Tract  Books  ad  Herennium,  prevent*  us  from  ascribing  to 
at  Iferen.  (jicero  the  full  detail  respecting  potiuortca  which  they 
**""•  contain.  Evcu  however  if,  a* 'may  ^ affirmed  dmo* 


with  certainty,  those  Books  were  not  the  production  of 
Cicero  himself,  they  are  unanimously  admitted  to  belong 
to  his  Age,  perhaps  to  he  the  Work  of  one  of  his  Frecd- 
men  ; and  the  last  eight  Chapters  of  the  Hid  Book 
presents  a system  of  Mnemonics,  to  the  general  plan  of 
which  but  little  bos  been  added  by  later  writers.  We 
need  not  cite  from  a Tract  to  be  found  in  every  Library, 
a passage  which  would  occupy  a very  considerable  space. 

Quinctitian,  after  relatingthe  above  story  of  Simonides,  Quiurtijjga. 
which,  to  bis  civdil  be  it  remarked,  he  considered  alto- 
gether fabulous,  adds  as  follows: — 41  For  exercising  Me- 
mory many  make  choice  of  a spacious  place  remarkable 
for  u great  variety  of  things,  as  suppose  a large  house, 
divided  into  muny  apartmeuts.  Whatever  id  it  is  worth 
notice  they  carefully  fix  in  the  mind,  that  the  thought 
without  delay  or  hesitation  may  be  able  to  run  over  all 
its  parts.  The  first  material  point  is  to  be  at  no  loss  in 
recollection,  for  that  Memory  ought  to  be  very  good 
which  is  to  help  another.  Then  what  they  have  written 
down  or  meditated  upon  they  mark  with  another  sign 
to  keep  them  in  mind  of  it;  and  this  sign  may  l»e  for 
the  matter  they  are  to  speak  of,  as  of  Navigation,  War- 
fare, or  for  some  word  ; because  in  case  of  forgetfulness 
they  may  recover  themselves  by  recollecting  only  a single 
word.  The  sign  for  Navigation  may  be  an  Anchor, 
for  Warfare  something  belonging  to  Arms.  They  dis- 
pose then  these  particulars  thus:  the  first  complete  sense 
or  place  they  assign  to  the  porch  or  threshold ; the  second 
to  the  hall ; next  they  range  about  the  galleries,  par- 
lours, bed-chambers,  and  the  like,  annexing  some  idea 
to  each  of  them,  and  observing  always  a certain  order. 

This  done,  when  they  are  to  make  trial  of  Memory,  they 
begin  with  passing  in  review  all  these  places ; and  what 
they  reported  in  each  of  them,  they  demand  back,  and 
are  reminded  by  their  images ; so  that  how  great  soever 
the  number  of  things  be  they  are  to  remember,  they 
arc  all  so  connected,  as  in  the  figuring  in  of  a company 
of  dancers,  that  they  cannot  err  joining  the  foregoing 
with  the  following,  by  the  trouble  only  of  getting  by 
heart.  What  1 have  said  of  a house  may  be  applicable 
to  any  public  structure  or  work,  to  what  may  be  observed 
on  a long  journey,  or  in  making  the  tour  of  Cities,  or  ill 
viewiog  a piece  of  Painting.  If  such  places  afford  no 
proper  images  they  may  be  framed  according  to  Fancy. 

" It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  places,  either  ficti- 
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MNV.MO-  lions  or  real,  and  a number  of  images  or  signs  which  may 
KICS.  be  imagined  at  pleasure.  By  images:  l understand  marks 
'*• which  direct  to  the  things  that  are  to  be  got  by  heart ; 

or  as  Cicero  says,  places  may  be  imagined  to  be  as  the 
wax  we  write  upon,  and  images  os  the  letters  impressed 
upon  the  wax.  But  it  is  best  to  quote  his  own  words. 
• We  ought  to  make  use  of  a great  number  of  places, 
all  full  in  view,  very  remarkable,  and  of  a moderate  dis- 
tance from  each  ; and  of  images  having  life  and  motion, 
strong,  well  specified,  and  such  as  may  easily  present 
themselves  and  strike  it  in  a moment/-  I therefore  am 
the  more  surprised  how  Metrodorus  could  find  360  places 
in  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac ; a strange  piece  of 
vanity  indeed  in  this  man,  who  by  priding  himself  on  his 
Memory,  chooses  rather  to  give  the  honour  of  it  to  his 
industry  than  to  Nature. 

“To  declare  my  scnUinents concerning  this  method,  I 
will  not  deny  but  it  may  1*  of  service  in  some  respects, 
as  when  many  names  of  things  are.  to  be  rementbered  in 
the  same  order  in  which  they  have  been  heard.  For  by 
assigning  these  names  to  their  respective  places,  as  the 
table  to  the  porch,  the  bed  to  the  hall,  and  so  of  other 
things,  and  then  passing  them  in  review,  they  are  found 
where  they  were  placed.  And  perhaps  it  is  in  this  man- 
ner that  the  Memory  of  those  have  been  helped,  who  at 
the  close  of  an  Auction  could  give  an  account  of  every 
article  they  had  sold  to  different  persons,  as  might  ap- 
pear from  the  entry  made  of  the  same  in  the  cashier's 
book.  This  it  is  said  has  lieen  done  by  Hortensius.t 
But  this  method  will  be  of  less  service  for  retaining  a 
whole  discourse.  Thought  cannot  have  a prescript  for 
the  same  images  ns  things,  the  image  of  thought  being 
purely  arbitrary,  though  indeed  a framed  or  real  image 
may  equally  put  us  in  mind.  But  suppose  that  the 
meaning  of  a discourse  could  be  signified  by  certain 
images,  bow  shall  the  copulations  and  order  of  words  be 
pointed  out  by  the  same  Art  ? At  least  certain  conjunc- 
tions will  never  admit  of  being  marked  out  by  any 
images.  We  may  have,  it  is  true,  as  short-hand  writers, 
(f« u not  it  ac ribunt.)  certain  marks  for  all  things,  and  as 
it  were  infinite  places  to  represent,  suppose,  all  the 
words  contained  in  the  V Books  of  the  second  pleading 
against  Vcrres,  in  order  to  remember  them  all  as  set 
down : but  to  repeat  these  as  Cicero  did,  shall  we  not 
be  puzzled  by  the  double  effort  of  attention  in  the  Me- 
mory ? For  how  should  words  chained  together  flow, 
if  for  every  word  we  were  to  attend  to  its  mark?  Where- 
fore Cumeades  and  the  above-mentioned  Metrodorus,  who 
had  used,  as  Cicero  says,  this  exercise,  may  with  all  my 
heart  keep  to  themselves  their  method/’  (Book  xi.  c.  2. 
Pat  sail’s  translation.) 

After  this  somewhat  bald  translation,  it  is  due  to  the 
reader  that  he  should  be  indulged  with  a few  words 
from  the  eloquent  and  suffering  original.  We  cannot  do 
better,  therefore,  than  to  offer  him  Quinctilian’s  own  brief 
receipt  for  strengthening  memory.  Si  quit  tamcn  unam 
tnaximamquc  a me  Artem  Memoria  queer  at,  cxerdtntio 
«/,  et  labor  ; mult  a ediscere , multa  cogitare , el,  si  fieri 
potest,  quotidie  tel  peten tinimum  ett.  Nihil  eeque  auget- 
tur  curd,  r el  negligm  lid  intercidit.  Quare  et  pueri  statim , 
at  pracepi,  quarn  plurima  cdiscanl,  et  queocumque  etlat 

• Dt  Ora/ore,  it.  87. 

■f  IlorteiUHii*.  ou  being  challenged  to  it  by  Sisenna,  sat  a whole 
day  at  ad  Auction  ; and  when  it  wag  over  gave  An  account  of  the 
things  wild,  the  niun(*  of  the  buyers,  and  the  diffrnmt  price*,  in  tlie 
tome  order  a*  each  Article  was  disposed  oC  (Seneca,  n*  Pnxem. 

VOL.  XXX*. 


operam  juvandm  studio  Memories  dabit,  detoret  initio  MN’KMO- 
tadium  it  hid  et  scripta  et  heta  scepius  rcvolvendi  et  SICS, 
quasi  eumelem  eibum  rernandendi.  — 1 ' 

Upon  the  above  basis  of  Topical  Memory  have  been  Modern 
creeled  a great  variety  of  modern  systems  between  the 
XI  Vth  Century  and  our  own.  Avery  extensive  and  e“ Wor*** 
entertaining  Bibliographical  notice  of  the  chief  Writers 
who  have  treated  on  Mnemonics  is  given  in  a volume 
which  appeared  in  1S12,  The  New  Art  of  Memory 
founded  upon  the  Principles  taught  by  M.  Gregor  von 
Feinaigle.  From  that  Appendix  wc  shall  borrow  a 
few  particulars;  and  having  very  honestly  inspected  for 
ourselves  every  volume  which  we  shall  notice,  we  shall 
add  somewhat  of  our  own  also. 

The  earliest  modern  Mnemonics]  Work,  and  we  Archbishop 
mention  it  only  on  account  of  it*  date,  for  not  much  iti- 
formation  can  be  obtained  from  its  three  pages  and  a 
half  of  small  duodecimo,  is  entiled  Thom®  Brad  war* 
dini  Ars  Memnrativa,  a MS.  No.  3744  of  the  Slounian 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum.  Brndwardinc  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  Edward  11 1.,  to  whom  he  was  Con* 
feasor.  Few  Prelates  have  left  behind  them  a more 
exalted  character  for  piety  and  learning  than  that  amiable 
and  unambitious  Churchman ; who  was  eminent  as  a 
Preacher,  a Theologian,  and  a Philosopher,  and  digni- 
fied by  his  own  title-giving  Age,  as  Doctor  profundus. 

The  victories  of  his  great  Master  were  ascribed  by  many 
contemporaries  to  the  favour  with  which  the  virtues  of 
Brndwaidine  were  regarded  by  Heaven  ; by  others,  with 
greater  probability,  in  part  to  the  exalted  spirit  with 
which  his  addresses  inspired  the  Camp  when  he  at- 
tended Edward  in  his  expeditions.  The  Monks  of  Can- 
terbury twice  elected  him  their  Archbishop,  and  the 
King  in  the  first  instance  refused  assent.  Perhaps  no 
finer  tribute  to  character  was  ever  paid  than  that  which 
we  shall  cite  in  the  words  of  Godwin.  Cum  essent  qui 
mirari  se  dicerent  elect ionem  dc  Ulo  faclam  Regem  non 
prohare,  respondiste  dicitur  Iter  pr (edict ut,  non  libenter 
se  tali  Confissore  car  durum,  cariturum  tamcn  Ubentis - 
simi  si  ilium  Archiepiscopatum  cvpcre  ptrspciissct.  ( De 
Pnrsulibus  Anglia,  p.  112.)  On  the  second  occasion 
he  was  consecrated  at  Avignon,  and  died  at  the  Palace 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  within  six  weeks  afterwards, 
on  his  progress  to  Canterbury. 

Petrus  Knvennas,  Professor  of  Canon  Law  in  Padua,  P^lnu 
published  his  Faenix  in  1491,  and  tljus  modestly  nc • R*ve,uu** 
counts  for  his  title.  Cum  una  sit  Fccnix  el  units  sit  isle  *'  r|* 
libellus,  libtllo  placet  Feenicis  nomen  imponatis.  He 
notices  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  places 
and  images,  and  he  give*  one  rule  which  may  have 
entitled  him  to  the  commendation  of  Burton,  who 
recommends  his  volume  ns  an  antidote  to  melancholy. 

It  respects  the  formation  of  an  alphabet.  Fco,  says 
the  grave  and  open-hearted  Canonist,  commit  niter  pro 
liUcris  formosissimas  pucllas  potto : Ufa  enim  multiim 
memoriam  meam  excitant,  et  fiequentissime  in  locis 
Junijtcram  Pistoriensem,  mi  hi  charissimam  dum  extern 
juvenis,  collocavi.  Et  mi  hi  erode  si  pro  imaginibus 
ptilcherrimas  puellas  posuero  facilius  el  pulchrius  recito 
qua  locis  mandavL  Secrctum  ergo  habe  vtilissimum  in 
artificiosd  Memo  rid,  quod  diu  tacui  de  pudore.  Si 
did  mcminisse  at  pis,  virgines  pulcherrimas  cotloca ; 

Memoria  enim  collocationc  puellarum  mirabiliter  com- 
movelur;  et  qui  vidit  testimonium  perhibuit . Hoc 
autem  utile,  praceptum  prodexse  non  poterit  iilis  qui 
mulieres  odiunt  et  conlcmnunt ; ted  isli  Artis  hujus 
fructum  dijficilius  consrquentur.  Then,  fearful  that  he 
2 a 
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HNEMO-  may  have  outstripped  the  gravity  of  his  age  and  office, 
NIC’S,  (he  amatory  Professor  thus  apologizes  for  his  precept. 

Veniam  tamm  mihi  dabunt  Viri  rrtigiosmimi  rt  cat- 
lUsimi praceptum  cnim  <\uod  in  hoc  arte  mihi  hono- 
rem  et  tandem  attulil  tacere  non  debui,  cunt  successors* 
excel  lentistimo * rclinquerc  totu  viribus  nitor.  Fired  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  fair  Junipera,  Kavennas  per- 
formed wonders  ; often  repeating  verbatim  every  sermon 
which  a Divine  had  preached  throughout  u whole  Lent, 
to  the  great  astonishment,  perhaps  not  much  to  the 
satisfaction,  of  the  Orator.  Once  while  he  sat  by  two 
friends,  of  whom  the  first  was  playing  chess,  the  other 
dice.  Haven uas  dictated  two  letters  during  the  games, 
and  at  the  end  of  them,  repeated  every  cost  and  move  on 
each  table,  as  correctly  as  it  had  been  noted  down  at  the 
moment.  In  a Monastery  at  Piacenza,  having  twice 
walked  up  the  Dormitory,  and  read  the  names  of  the 
Monks  writteu  over  their  respective  cells,  so  soon  as  they 
were  culled  together,  (their  arrangement  always  being 
in  the  order  of  their  cells,)  although  a perfect  stranger, 
and  never  having  seen  one  of  them  before,  he  addressed 
each  of  the  marvelling  recluses  by  his  right  name. 
Altogether,  under  19  letters  of  the  alphabet,  Raven- 
nas  assures  us  that  he  preserved,  readily  arranged  for 
prompt  citation,  20,000  passages  of  Civil  and  Canon 
Law,  7000  of  Scripture,  1000  lines  of  Ovid,  200  autho- 
rities from  Cioero,  300  from  other  Philosophers,  great 
part  of  Valerius  Maximus,  aud  the  qualities  of  every 
animal  described  by  Natural  Historians. 

John  Roro-  Jn  the  Congetiorium  Artificiosee  Memories  of  John 
Wl»  iks  Romberch  de  Kyrpse,  1533.  the  student  is  instructed  to 
divide  the  walls  of  different  rooms  into  separate  spaces, 
1533  a,,d  to  attach  a symbol  to  each.  Several  symbolical 
alphabets  are  given,  one  of  them  formed  entirely  from 
birds.  In  the  attainment  of  Languages,  “ a naked  man 
is  to  personate  the  singular  number;  the  nominative  case 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  head  of  this  man,  the  genitive  in 
hi*  right  hand,  the  dative  in  his  left,  the  accusative  on 
his  breast,  the  vocative  on  his  middle,  und  the  ablative 
on  his  knees.  A man  clothed  gives  the  plural  number, 
and  the  eases  arc  to  he  disposed  in  the  same  manner,  as 
on  the  naked  man.” 

In  three  chapters  dedicated  to  Gaming,  this  system  is 
applied  to  dice,  to  cards,  and  to  chess. 

Grata  olua  The  rare  hook  of  “ Guliemus  Gratarolus  of  Ber- 
A.  ».  gamo,  Docter  of  Artcs  aud  Physike,”  was  originally 
1344.  eom|>osetl  in  1554,  and  it  was  **  Englyshed  eight  years 
nfterwards  by  William  Fulwocl,”  under  the  title  of  “ the 
Cartel  of  Memorie It  contains,  in  the  first  place,  cer- 
tain medical  precepts,  and  among  them  are  the  following 
41  meates  forbidden  the  pacient.* 

'* ' Let  them  also  forbeare  Marow  (which  is  in  bones,) 
Cranes  fleshe,  fishe,  especially  if  it  be  clammy  and  nou- 
rished in  diches  or  holes,  colde  pot  herbes,  milke,  cheese, 
especially  much,  or  uaughtie ; fruiles  moist  and  not 
ripe,  or  often,  but  sometimes  they  maye  eale  shurper  or 
tarter  meates,  chiefly  in  the  winter,  as  Garlike,  Petii- 
royall,  or  Calnmint,  Capers  being  w atered ; mustard  is 
praised  of  Pithagoras,  they  must  eate  little,  and  spe- 
cially^ at  supper:  they  must  driuk  no  water,  except  it 
lie  sod  wuti  houy,  or  cinnamon,  or  some  other  pleasant 
b pices.  »cy  must  uhstein  from  ouer  mutch  sleepe,  and 
not  to  m llw  daye  lime,  „„r  upon  the  noddle  of 

the  oiol  nur  upon  to  muteh  folue,  ofnmolc  : let  them 
also  lake  heei'e  ot  oner  gut  nalel.i^,  for  it  weakened 
the  spir.te.  ami  moluttb  it.  and  muffeth  ,he  ht.ad;  » 
There  is  also  a receipt  for  "un  tHloriieroua  or  sweet 


GtataoliiS. 
A.  D. 
1544. 


smelling  aple  for  the  Mcmoric,"  and  another  for"  a MEMO, 
comforting  Water  or  Le  for  the  washing  of  a cold  and  NICtk 
moist  head,  also  it  hcl petit  the  Memoric,  and  it  must  be  V""' 
of  the  ashes  of  Twiggcs  or  of  an  Oake.”  But  the  Vllth 
C hapter,  which  “entreeteth  ill  lewe  woordes  of  locall  or  ar- 
tificiull  Memorie,”  contains  the  whole  pith  of  Mnemonics. 

“ Artificial!  Memorie  is  a diaposyn  or  placing  of  sen- 
sible thinges  in  the  mynde  by  imagination,  whereunto 
the  natural!  memorie  hauing  resect,  is  by  them  admo- 
nished, that  it  may  be  liable  to  call  to  mind  more  case  I y 
aud  distinctly  suche  thinges  as  are  to  bee  remembred : 
and  (as  Cicero  saylh  in  hys  secoude  to  Herenniut)  it 
consistelh  of  places,  os  it  were  of  waxe  or  tables,  and  of 
images,  os  of  figures  and  letters.  For  so  it  commeth  to 
passe  that  such  thinges,  as  we  haue  heard  or  learned, 
we  reherse  agayne,  euen  as  though  we  read  them.  Nor 
it  skill eth  not  niuciie  whether  we  begynne  at  the  first, 
or  at  the  laste.  The  places  themselves  must  be  set  in 
order,  for  yf  there  be  a confusion  in  them,  it  foloweih  of 
necessitie,  that  al  the  reste  must  be  disordred.  And  it 
behoueth  also  that  there  be  many  places,  that  manye 
thinges  maye  be  placed  by  the  same  exercise  and  prac- 
tise. Cicero  judged  that  there  should  be  au  hundreth 
in  number.  Thomas  Aquinas  thought  it  good  to  liave 
mo.  For  these  places  many  have  searched  by  diuers 
and  sundry  artcs,  Mdrodorua  found  oute  three  hun- 
dred and  sixtie  places  of  the  xu  signets  in  the  whiclie 
the  suniie  goeth  his  course ; because  the  Astrologers 
do  dcuyde  tile  Zodiacke  into  so  manye  degrees. 

“ Cicero  inuented  a certayne  familiar  house,  seuered 
or  parted  into  manye  places,  and  he  thought  it  good 
that  we  shoulde  deuise  after  eueryu  fyfte  place,  either  a 
golden  hande  or  some  other  distinction,  wherby  the  one 
might  be  discerned  from  the  other,  and  also  in  them  to 
obserue  a s ted  fast  and  unmouable  order,  that  wee  mifght 
always  enter  in  and  go  out  at  the  right  syde.  Anotlier 
Author,  not  unskillful,  fayned  places  by  certayne  Ruing 
creatures,  and  deriued  their  order  out  of  the  Latync 
alphabet,  in  suche  sorte  that  euery  one  of  their  names 
shoulde  beginne  with  some  one  of  euery  letter  : euen  as 
if  these  were  the  names : an  Asse,  a Beare,  a Cat,  a 
Dogge,  an  Elephant,  a Foxe,  aGoate,  a Horse,  a Jaye, 
a Kyte,  a Lyon,  a Mule,  a Nyghlingale,  an  Oulc,  a 
Partridge,  a Quailo,  a Rabbet,  a Sheepe,  a Throstle,  a 
Uiiicornc,  Xystus  tlie  Philosopher  (who  wrote  of  these) 

Yena,  Zacheua.  He  deuyded  all  these  into  fyue 
places : into  the  haute,  iulo  the  fore  leetc,  into  tlie 
beulye,  into  the  hynderfeete  and  the  tayle,  for  this  order 
nature  herself  iniuistreth,  neither  can  the  wit  be  con- 
founded in  counting  or  reckenniug  them.  Hauing  thus 
gotten  then  an  hundredth  and  fyftcne  places,  he  graued 
in  them  the  I mages  of  thinges  worthye  of  memorie,  and 
also  he  cooitnautuied  that  many  thiuges  should  bee 
written  by  the  mynde  or  wit  in  the  face  of  him  that 
speaketh,  in  the  lieu  res,  in  the  forehead,  in  the  eyes,  and 
so  to  descend  downewarde  to  the  feete.  But  me  thynk- 
ctli  it  a very©  easye  thinge  to  deuise  and  immagine  not 
oulyc  an  huudreth  but  also  infinite  places,  seeing  no 
roan  is  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the  citie  where  he 
was  Utrne,  or  in  the  which  he  hath  loug  dwelled. 

“ Therefore  when  the  mynde  entreth  in  at  the  gate, 
whiles  it  considereth  the  diueraitie  of  wayes,  directing 
and  leading  to  diuers  countreyea,  and  whiles  it  remcm- 
brclh  frendes  houses,  publike  dwelling©  places,  palaces, 
or  common  places  of  Judgment,  it  shall  ivnde  out  a 
maruelous  number  of  places.  Hereto  also  it  maye 
imagine  great  eourtes,  or  places  of  larger  roume,  wherein 
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MNHMO-  it  may  deuise  as  great  «t  number  of  places  as  it  listetb,  so 
N1CS.  tiiat  euery  thing  may  be  written  therein  that  he  will  have. 

“ Anti  because  the  teaching  by  examples  is  bnefc  and 
effectuall,  nowe  will  I put  fortli  some  examples,  to  the 
end  that  therby  the  matter  may  be  the  better  perceiued. 
I will  pul  forth  an  example  of  tennc,  and  consequently 
by  the  proportion  thereof  shall  be  deuised  the  example 
of  a thousand. 

" And  therefore  I take  or  choose  a greate  and  emptie 
house,  to  the  which  you  must  not  go  often  but  seldome, 
and  appoiute  or  seUc  the  fyrst  place  which  is  at  the 
doore,  three  foot  distant  from  the  doore.  Let  the 
seconde  place  be  twelve  or  fyftcnue  foot  distant  from 
that,  as  for  example  let  there  be  one  corner  or  angle. 
Let  the  thyrd  place  be  distant  from  the  seconde  even  as 
many  or  twelve  foot,  and  there  may  be  perchance,  ano- 
ther corner,  or  a middest  betwenc  the  first  and  the  se- 
cond corner.  The  fourth  shall  be  a corner.  The  fyft 
shall  be  a corner,  distant  by  as  muche.  The  syxte  like- 
wyae : and  the  hall  beyng  finished,  you  shall  enter  into 
one  chamber,  and  immediately  within  the  doore  you 
shull  note  or  appoynte  the  scuenthe,  and  afterwarde,  in 
the  fyrst  corner  of  the  chamber  the  eyght,  and  in  the 
second  corner  the  nynth,  and  in  the  thyrd  the  tenth  with 
his  distaunoe.  And  yf  you  wyll  haue  any  more  places, 
goe  out  of  the  chamber,  and  so  marke  or  note  the  other 
chambers  proportionally. 

" But  yet  remember  that  the  dystaimce  which  is  geuen 
is  moderate  and  conuenyent,  but  yf  there  be  not  found 
so  great  dystaunce,  but  a lesser  eucn  unto  cyghte,  or  to 
lease  even  unto  fiue  foote,  yet  should  it  be  tolerable.  As 
concernynge  the  temple,  it  ought  to  be  such  a one  as 
must  not  he  much  frequented,  especially  of  yourself,  to 
the  ende  that  you  be  not  confounded  or  troubled  with 
the  multitude  of  the  fygures  or  Images.  These  places 
ought  to  be  memorable  and  remoueable  with  ones  hand, 
for  the  corners  are  not  places,  but  fyxed  images  sette 
and  placed  in  the  corners,  uppon  the  which  (euen  us 
upon  paper)  are  painted  other  fygures,  which  may  be 
put  out  cuen  as  letter  upon  paper.  As  for  example,  the 
finite  place  is  marked  or  known  by  a urinal,  iu  setting  a 
urinal  iu  his  place.  The  second  by  a salue  boxe,  setting 
there  also  a salue  boxe.  The  iii  by  a morter  putting  it 
there.  The  fourth  by  a pestle.  The  fyfte  by  a pair  of  writ- 
ing Tables.  The  sixtc  by  a hares  foote.  The  seuenlh  by 
a Scarcer.  The  eight  by  a bagge.  The  ninth  by  a lofe 
of  waxe.  The  tenth  by  the  Canes  of  Cassia.  And  these 
names  must  be  kepte  alwaies  in  myud  and  the  places 
from  fiue  to  fiue,  that  the  quinaries  or  fyfte  places  may 
alwaies  by  had  in  memorie.  Of  the  distance  there  is 
enough  spoken.  Yet  note  that  you  may  pass  to  fiue 
and  thirtie,  and  not  beyonde,  lest  there  should  chaunce 
a negation  in  the  Images. 

" And  bee  it  spoken  euen  likewise  of  the  quantitie 
as  touching  the  height,  that  there  be  not  manye  of  a 
height,  but  from  fyue  euen  unto  clean  foote.  And  let 
euery  fyfte  place  be  marked,  as  it  is  savde  of  the  order. 
Tt»e  qualitie  also  must  be  noted,  that  they  be  not  to 
light,  nor  to  darke,  nor  to  much  frequented.  Let  us 
come  to  the  linages  which  are  the  thing?*  that  must  be 
places  : the  Images  whiche  bee  known  unto  us  ought 
to  be  so  set  in  these  places  with  such  mouinges,  that  by 
them  we  may  call  tin  ages  to  remeinbraunce.  For  ex- 
ample, I would  remember  twentye  names,  I will  do  thus: 
n the  fyrste  place,  I will  set  the  Images  of  Peter,  one 
whom  I well  knowe,  with  a urinal  full  of  water  in  hys 
haude,  the  whiche  be  shall  power  upon  James,  one  also 


well  known  unto  me : and  so  by  this  notable  act,  I shall  HN’KMO- 
reroember  these  twoo,  and  so  place  in  my  remembraunce  N1CS. 
these  twoo  names.” 

"In  the  secoude  place  I wyll  put  Henrye  who  is 
unto  mcc  verye  well  knowen  (for  these  fygures  must  be 
exactly  knowen  that  they  muye  quickclye  come  into  ones 
Metnorye)  who  shall  put  his  hande  into  a Boxe  and 
pull  out  the  salue,  and  therwithal  to  besmyer  Steuen, 
one  &1bo  whom  I do  very  well  know. 

“ In  the  thyrde  place  I will  set  Wylliam,  one  whome 
I knowe  also,  who  shall  take  out  of  the  morter  a playster, 
and  shall  put  it  upon  Fraunces  face:  or  inuentinge 
some  other  mad  jestes  and  toyes,  w hereby  the  memory? 
may  be  cnnfyrmed  to  beare  aw  aye  suche  lyke  names. 

“ And  so  in  lyke  manner  proceede  with  the  rest. 

“ Lykew  ise  if  I would  remember  any  man  and  also 
his  acte,  I will  i magi  a him  and  the  doyng  of  his  actc  ; 
as  if  I would  remember  one  eating  of  figges,  then  I will 
imagine  that  with  a figge,  he  did  some  inery  or  strange 
thing.'’ 

Gratarolus  next  treats  of  figures,  and  gives  the  five 
following  rules  concerning  them. 

14  The  fyrste  is  that  the  fygure  do  moue  either  to 
laughter,  compassion,  or  admiracion,  fur  one  may  soone 
fvnrle  a figure  that  sty  re  up  and  moue  the  affection  of 
the  Soule. 

“ An  example  hereof  b this,  if  I should  sette  or  place 
in  the  moulhc  of  a mud  Ass,  the  head  of  Anlonye  to  be 
almoste  bytten  in  pieces,  the  blood  to  gushe  out  of  him, 
and  that  be  asketh  helpe,  and  holdynge  up  his  handes 
cryeth  out : for  it  cannot  bee  but  that  when  I would,  I 
should©  see  him  with  the  eyes  of  my  mynde,  and  declare 
or  express  Antony  to  him  that  should  ask  or  enquire  for 
him. 

" Another  is,  that  we  should  represent  eyther  the 
lyke  by  the  like,  or  by  the  contrary,  or  else  by  the  pro- 
prictic  thereof.  An  example  of  the  fyrst  is,  ns  if  I were 
about  to  place  the  name  of  Gatene,  I should  write  the 
name  of  some  other  excellent  physition,  whose  authoritie 
(as  neere  as  may  be)  is  eyther  equall  or  lyttle  inferiour. 

" An  example  of  the  setxmde  is,  if  I writ  the  name  of 
an  unlerned  physition,  if  I describe  T her  sites,  by  Achillea , 
and  the  good  for  the  euill  ; or  the  foule  by  the  fayre. 

"An  example  of  the  thyrde  is,  yf  1 represent  Ouidiua 
Ntuo,  by  a great  nose;  Plato,  by  large  shoulders; 

Crispus  by  crysped  or  curled  ye&res  ; and  Cicero  by  Ge- 
Urn  nut, 

" The  thyrde  is,  that  wee  accustom©  ou reel  ues  to  place 
thinges,  euen  from  our  very  youth,  and  that  we  encrease 
with  dayly  exercise : although  that  the  teaching  therof 
may  helpe  and  profit  euen  them  also  that  be  elder. 

" The  hubite.  the  perfectnes  and  dexterilve  (I  meane 
to  practyoe  these  thynges)  is  muche  the  more,  if  they 
doe  so  place  all  thynges,  whiche  they  shall  either  save  or 
do,  and  also  whatsoeuer  they  hear©  in  communication  or 
talkinge.  And  they  must  lykewise  paynt  and  grauc  the 
manors,  gestures  and  tymes.  For  in  so  doynge  they 
shall  in  a sliorte  space  be  notably  well  exercised.  It 
profyteth  also  to  playe  one  with  another,  and  to  goe 
about  to  excell  hym  that  shall  recyte  many  thynges,  more 
clearly©,  orderly©,  and  spedely  then  other. 

" The  fourth  is  that  (iu  euery  quiuary  or  fyfte  number 
of  those  thynges  that  are  to  lie  marked)  we  repeat  agayne 
from  the  beginninge  all  such  thynges  as  are  already* 
noted,  for  the  repet icion  of  things  comtnonlye  bryngeth 
greate  utilitie  and  profyte. 

" The  fyfte  is,  that  wee  should  represent  thynges 
2a  2 
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MXKMO  compounds  with  the  sci  mil  it  tide  of  simple  thynges.  As 
SICS,  for  example,  flee  that  will  remember  this  sentence: 
v^— ' Cicero  contcndelh  with  Hortensiu shall  im marine  the 
prase  called  Cf'cer  which e complayneth  of  the  barenes  of 
the  garden  : for  so  doth  Cieer  resemble  Cicero  and  the 
Garden  called  Fort  us  doth  represent  Flortcnsius,  and 
the  complaynte  the  contention,  etc.  etc. 

" Agavne  you  shall  not  forget  that  in  placyng  or  set- 
ting of  tiie  images  or  figures  in  their  places  the  thyngo 
is  altvayes  to  bee  placed  with  a me  rye,  a merueylous  or 
crucll  acte,  or  some  other  unaccustomed  manor:  for 
mervo,  crnell.  iniurious,  meruelous,  excellently  fay  re,  or 
exceedingly?  fonle  thynges  do  chauiige  and  moue  the 
sences,  and  better  ftyrre  uppe  the  rocmoryc,  when  the 
myude  is  muclic  occupied  about  suchc  thinges. 

*•  Also  the  images  are  varyed  by  the  transposition 
and  transumption  of  the  letters : as  if  I wouldc  re- 
member Ncp.*  I shall  place  a pen,  and  for  a tyran,  a 
rauetiing  wolf.  It  sufficed)  therefore,  that  we  have  ex- 
pressed a met  bode  or  compendious  wave,  the  wluche 
whosoeucr  foloweth  shall  easclye  (so  that  exercise  lie 
not  tacky  nge)  -get  and  attayne  the  certcinc  and  sure 
remembrance,  of.  matiyc  ami  so  ml  rye  thinges,  as  due 
occasion  shall  require:  but  ns  for  the  sluggish,  and  ydlc, 
let  them  stugge  and  slcepe  still,  to  whom  all  thinges  are 
displeasing.” 

Fulwood  wrote  such  verse  as  his  genius  permitted, 
and  he  might  have  lieen  a useful  coadjutor  or  our  autho- 
rized translators  of  the  Psalms.  Nothing  from  Dean 
Whittingham'a  pen  can  exceed  the  Dedication  of  the 
volume  to  Laid  Robert  Dudley,  which  begins  with  the 
two  following  stanzas: 

Sith  noble  Maximilian, 

Kincr  of  Xoemia, 

DdVtub-n  hath  this  worthy  workc 
In  Latin  longue  (1  My.) 

Silh  that  also  the  (Jorlly  Prints 
Kitwantc  our  late  gi>o«l  King, 

In  French  the  same  accepted  hath 
As  a right  needful  thing. 


Marafortiu*. 
A.  D. 
1602. 


Baptist* 

Porta. 

A.  D. 
1602. 


Marnfortlus,  a Calabrian  Ecclesiastic,  published  an  A rs 
Memorial  in  1602,  in  which  forty-four  images,  contained 
in  the  palms  and  fingers  of  the  two  hands,  supply  every 
necessary  reminiscence.  In  his  Dedication  the  excellent 
author  recommends  his  system  on  Scriptural  authority. 
Scriptum  est  rnim  a pud  Satamonis  Ecclesi  listen  “ Mu- 
mtm  suam  aperuit  inopi  ct  patinas  tua*  extendit  ad 
pauperem ,”  qv.od  satis  aptatum  errdimus  theorema  in 
hoc  opuKulo  quod  dc  Arte  Reminhcentia  insert  here  duxi. 

Baptista  Porta,  in  hinArs  Rcminiscendi,  1602.  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  an  alphabet,  still  very 
common  in  our  Print-shop**,  formed  by  various  positions 
of  the  human  body,  and  also  of  that  mode  of  ciphering 
in  which  letters  and  symbols  are  conjoined;  e.  g.  he 
thus  writes  the  following  lines: 

Dove  ton  gli  occhi  e In  terena  forma 
Del  titnio  allegro  el  nmorot o’  atpetlo. 


Latntort 
Schenckel. 
A.  D. 

1G09. 


ave  ion  a e-rAi  terena  forma 

D two  eggs,  a trumpeter  gC  two  ej  cs  e la*  Ijno,  a shoe  maker's  last. 

$w*!°.  9ru-e  (H'/tm*  rot  a petto. 

Fth  R aatiit.two  wings,  & crane  /-a  fiyhook,  a rose,  i- a woman'*  breast 

Aliout  llie  beginning,  of  the  XVIth  Cenlury,  Lambert 
1.  SchencKcI,  son  of  an  apoihocnry  at  Btxia  Ic  due,  became 
an  i i,u . v 'lC'?r  ° Mnemonic  Art,  and  excited 
grc»t  aatntiiphiiietit  among  all  draB  by  hia  exhibition 
in  France,  Germany,  and  ,lle  N„h„l»nds.  He  wa, 

**  * A llurbe  w c-.ii^  .. 


permitted  by  the  Rector  of  the  Sorbonne  to  lecture  in  MNKMO 
that  University,  und  obtained  from  the  Matter  des  Re  NICK 
quite*  the  monopoly  of  Mnemonics  throughout  France. 

An  hour’s  practice  during  nine  days  was  advertised  os  a 
complete  course  of  study,  and  the  pupils  were  engaged 
on  the  comfortable  terms  of  not  only  a return  of  pre- 
mium in  case  of  failure,  but  moreover  of  an  addition  toil. 

He  appears  to  have  been  well  practised  in  the  useful  art 
of  puffing,  as  may  be  determined  from  a little  volume 
entitled  Copia  Spedminum  Artis  Memories  BrureUee, 

Leodii  Tomasi  et  alibi  editorum , accompanied  with  nu- 
merous testimonials  from  Ecclesiastics  and  Civilians. 

“On  the  29th  and  30th  of  Sept,  and  on  the  1st  of 
Oct.  1602,  Schenckcl  exhibited  some  specimens  of  his 
art  at  Marpurg  in  Hesse.  The  first  experiment  took 
place  on  the  29th  of  8ept.  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  a large  assemblage  of  Divines,  Lawyers, 
Physicians,  and  Philosophers.  Schenckcl  having'  re- 
quested some  one  to  dictate  25  I«atin  sentences,  wrote 
them  down  with  a pen,  and  numbered  them.  He 
next  read  them  aloud  twice,  with  scarcely  any  pause, 
and  having  sat  for  a short  time  in  silence,  he  repeated 
the  whole,  from  beginning  to  end,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, ami  in  any  order  desired,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  It  happened,  however,  that  once  or  twice, 
Schenckcl  substituted  one  word  for  another,  as,  limits  for 
ends  ; but  being  reminded  of  this,  he  immediately  gave 
the  word  required.  Afterwards,  any  particular  number 
being  given,  he  repeated  its  appropriate  sentence ; and, 
on  the  first  word  of  a sentence  being  named,  gave  the 
proper  number.  Schenckcl  being  asked  to  repeat  25 
doctrinal  sentences,  replied,  that  he  thought  15  would 
be  sufficient ; and,  accordingly,  that  number  having 
been  dictated,  written  down,  and  read,  be  united  thorn 
to  the  former  25  sentences,  and  answered  to  the  whole 
40  in  any  order  desired. 

*'  On  the  30th  of  Sept  another  meeting  was  held  at 
the  house  of  a medicine-vender,  when  fifty  words  were 
given  and  numbered  from  I to  50.  Schenckel  having 
considered  for  a short  time,  repeated  the  whole  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  in  regular  order, — from  the  last  to  the 
first,  and  in  any  order  required.  On  any  number  being 
given,  he  named  the  appropriate  word, — and  mc&verta. 

Having  asked  the  persons  present  to  double  the  number 
of  words,  some  of  the  litrrati  replied,  that  he  had  given 
sufficient  proof  of  his  abilities,  and  that  they  hrul  no 
doubt  he.  would  lie  able  to  repeat  many  more  words  by 
the  same  method.  A learned  auditor  expressed  his  re- 
gret to  Schenckel,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  repeat 
fifty  sentences,  and  a hundred  words,  being  fully  per- 
suaded that  he  was  capable  of  greater  things. 

“ Schenckel  having  presented  to  his  auditory  two  hun- 
dred sentences,  in  which  a pupil  of  his,  taken  from  the 
last  meeting,  had  been  exercised,  together  with  the  40 
sentences  then  given,  the  pupil,  on  any  number  being 
asked,  repeated  the  appropriate  sentence,  and  vict-vcrta, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  present : — more  especially  at 
the  unconnected  manner  in  which  the  numbers  were  pro- 
posed ; as  235,  27,  9,240.  128,  19,  184.  3,  225,  2,  17 6, 

36,  7,  etc.  etc.  This  same  pupil  offered  to  the  assembly 
250  written  words,  which  lie  had  learned  by  some  tuition 
from  Schenckcl,  and  by  his  own  application.  To  these 
250  words  were  added  50  others;  and  in  a short  lime, 
the  pupil  answered  to  the  whole  300,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  had  been  done  before  by  the  Professor  himself.  In 
repeating  the  sentences, the  pupil,  once  or  twice,  did  not 
give  the  words  regularly: — when  this  was  intimated  to 
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MKEMO-  him,  he  immediately  corrected  himself,  and  repeated  the 
NIC8.  words  in  their  appropriate  order. 

M On  the  following  day,  the  1st  of  October,  similar  ex- 
periments were  tried,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
present;  and  in  consequence,  Schenckel  received  (with- 
out asking  for  it)  a certificate  of  approbation,  under  hand 
and  seal,  from  a learned  Physician  and  some  Professors. 
This  certificate  concludes  by  observing,  that  * the  depo- 
nents' were  present  at  the  ditt'eretU  examinations, — that 
there  was  not  a possibility  of  fraud  or  collusion — that 
they  thought  it  but  justice,  thus  unsolicited,  to  express 
their  approbation, — and  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
the  facts  stated  in  the  document  ” 

Schenckel’s  system  is  contained  in  the  Gasophylacium 
Artii  Memorise,  1610,  but  it  is  purposely  displayed  only 
so  far  as  to  be  serviceable  to  a pupil  who  is  at  the  same 
time  receiving  oral  instruction  from  a master ; for  even 
his  Clavicular  a key,  is  couched  in  gibberish,  which  it- 
self need*  unlocking.  On  the  revival  of  Mnemonics  by 
Fcinaigle,  a thrifty  German,  Kluber  translated  Schenc- 
kePs  volume  under  the  title  of  Compendium  de  Mnemo- 
nic We  need  scarcely  arid  that  the  concealment  en- 
joined to  the  learner  during  the  initiation  is  a sure  proof 
of  quackery;  and  that  the  repetition  of  unconnected  num- 
bers, backwards  or  forwards,  is  a very  common  and  easy, 
although  to  the  uovvtroi  a most  wonder-stirring  and  mar- 
vellous trick,  which  any  reader  may  acquire  in  a few  mi- 
nutes ; and  perhaps  may  also  attain,  by  its  exhibition,  the 
reputa  t ion  assigned  by  Murctus  (far.  Led.  iii.  3.)  to  a Cor- 
sican Hoy,  who  repeated  in  that  manner  36,1100  barbarous 
and  incoherent  words,  whom  the  auditors  in  general  be- 
lieved to  be  inspired  by  the  Devil,  and  whom  the  great 
Critic*bimsclf  does  not  scruple  to  call  o latportot  ixurot. 

John  Willi*.  John  Willis,  Ratchelor  in  Diviuity,  in  his  Jlfnemio- 

A*  D*  niaca,  first  published  in  Latin  in  I61S,  and  translated  in 
1618.  1661,  proceeds  upon  the  recognised  principle  of  adapt- 

ing different  compartments  Indifferent  associations,  and 
instructs  the  pupil  to  call  up  before  liis  fancy  a “ Rejx>- 
sitory  for  Ideas,”  of  which  he  gives  the  following  minute 
description. 

“ A Repository  is  an  imaginary  fabrick,  fancied  Arti- 
ficially, built  of  hewen  stone,  in  form  of  a Theater,  the 
form  whereof  folio  wet  h ; suppose  the  edifice  to  be  twelve 
yards  in  length  within  the  walls,  in  breadth  six  yards, 
and  in  height  seven  yanks,  the  roof  thereof  flat,  leaded 
above,  and  pargetted  underneath,  lying  wholly  open  to 
view,  without  any  wall  on  that  side  supposed  next  us : 
Let  there  be  imagined  a Stage  of  smooth  gray  Marble, 
even  atid  variegated  with  a party-coloured  border,  which 
Stage  is  to  be  extended  over  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  building,  and  raised  a yard  high  above 
the  Level  of  the  ground  on  which  the  said  Edifice  is 
erected  : Let  all  the  walls,  that  is,  the  opposite  wall,  and 
two  ends  be  wainscottcd  with  Cypress e boards,  so  artifi- 
cially plained  and  glewed,  that  the  joynts  be  indiscern- 
ablc ; suppose  also  a Groove  or  Gutter  cut  in  the  middle 
of  the  Marble  Stage,  three  inches  broad,  extended  from 
the  opposite  wall  to  the  hither  side  of  the  Stage,  whereby 
it  is  exactly  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  that  upon 
the  further  end  of  the  said  Groove,  there  is  erreared  a 
Column,  a foot  and  half  thick,  arising  lip  to  the  Roof  of 
the  building,  almost  touching  the  opposite  wall,  and 
deriding  it  into  two  equal  parts,  os  the  Groove  divkleth 
the  Stage ; so  that  by  the  Groove,  and  the  Pillar,  the 
whole  Repository  is  parted  in  train,  and  conaisteth  of 
two  Rooms,  siding  each  other,  coch  of  them  being  six 
yards  long,  six  yards  broad,  and  six  yards  high/* 


He  then  introduces  a Diagram  of  his  Ideal  Magazine,  MNKMO- 
and  adds,  “A  Repository  according  to  this  fashion  is  to  ^ **-'**• 
he  represented  before  the  eyes  of  our  ntiude,  wheresoever 
we  are,  as  oft  os  we  intend  to  practise  this  Art ; sup- 
posing ourselves  to  stand  about  two  yards  distant  aguiust 
the  midst  thereof.’*  Within  this  Repository,  Ideas,  as 
they  arise,  are  to  be  “ reported,”  according  to  their  in- 
trinsic qualities,  their  quantities,  positions,  and  colours. 
Supposing  that  we  employ  a given  number  of  these 
Repositories,  e.  g.  ten  ; each  is  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  different  colours  of  its  central  pillar,  which  is  of  im- 
portance in  its  application,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

“ An  Example  of  remembering  a Hi  dory. 

44  Diogenes  the  Cynick  entering  Plato’s  ball,  when  he 
saw  the  table  covered  with  a rich  carpet,  the  shelves  glit- 
tering with  silver,  gilt  cups,  vessels,  aud  other  sumptuous 
furniture,  laid  hold  of  the  carpet  with  all  his  might, 
threw  it  to  tlie  ground,  anil  trod  thereon  with  his  feet, 
saying,  / tread  upon  Plato' t pride  i to  whom  Plato  re- 
plied, But  xrilh  greater  pride. 

“ The  Idea  of  this  story  is  not  so  great,  but  that  it 
fnay  admit  reposition  in  its  equal  quantity  : therefore  I 
suppose  in  the  place  of  the  Repository  Where  it  is  to  be 
bestowed,  that  there  is  a tabic  covered  with  a rich  car- 
pet, which  a sordid  fellow  in  beggarly  raiment  throws 
on  the  ground,  a grave  man  clothed  iu  honest  sober 
nppnrcl  looking  on.  The  attribution  of  the  colour  of  the 
Repository  is  not  to  he  forgotten:  if  therefore  it  be  the 
first  Repository  in  which  this  Idea  is  to  be  placed,  I ima- 
gine the  carpet  to  be  imbellishcd  with  a fringe  or  bonier 
of  gold : if  in  the  second,  of  silver : if  in  the  third, 
of  black:  if  in  the  fourth,  of  blew,  and  so  forth  in  the 
rest, 

44  An  Example  of  a Sentence  to  be  remembered,  the  mb- 
Jed  being  visible. 

44  An  ant  is  a small  insect,  the  coldest  and  dryest  of 
nil  creatures,  and  therefore  the  wisest ; for  cold  and  dry 
do  chiefly  contribute  to  wisdom.  The  Idea  of  this  sen- 
tence ought  to  be  augmented ; for  the  magnitude  of an  ant 
is  so  inconsiderable,  that  being  bestowed  in  a mcmoriable 
place,  it  escape! h sight : therefore  1 suppose  an  ant- 
heap  in  the  middle  stage  of  the  memorial-place,  seeming 
almost  black  with  ants,  swarming  hither  and  thither;  an 
for  assignation  of  colour  if  this  Idea  be  placed  in  the  third 
Repository,  the  colour  of  the  Repository  is  sufficiently 
noted  by  the  blackness  of  the  unis  ; if  in  the  seventh, 
by  the  greenness  of  the  ant-hill ; so  that  there  needeth 
no  addition  of  colour,  if  placed  in  the  third  or  seventh 
Repository  : Rut  if  it  lie  designed  to  the  first  Reposi- 
tory, let  a triangular  golden  streamer  be  supposed  fixed 
iu  the  ant-hill,  a fuel  high;  if  in  the  second,  a silver 
streamer ; if  in  the  fourth,  a streamer  of  blew  silk  ; if 
in  the  fifth,  of  red  ; if  in  the  sixt,  of  yellow;  if  in  the 
eighth,  of  purple ; if  in  the  ninth,  of  white ; if  in  the 
tenth,  of  cinnamon-colour. ” 

For  the  connection  of  two  Ideas  placed  in  different 
rooms  of  the  same  Repository. 

“ Suppose  that  a man  iu  a Gown  sitting  at  a Table, 
and  overlooking  some  Rooks  of  Accounts,  with  Counters 
lying  ready  to  compute  the  total  sum,  be  an  Idea  dis- 
posed in  the  first  place  of  a Repository ; and  the  Idea  to 
be  placed  in  the  second  room  of  the  ltejiository,  be  a 
Fnrrycr  giving  a horse  a Drench  with  a Horn:  In  this 
case,  that  the  action  of  the  latter  may  have  some  depend- 
ance  on  the  former,  imagine  that  the  Horse  (as  soon  as 
the  drench  is  poured  into  his  mouth)  leaps  back  and 
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ICXF.MO-  divturbeth  the  man  in  his  reckoning,  who  sits  at  the 
N1C8.  Tabic  in  the  first  place  of  the  Repository.  This  mutual 
Relation  of  Ideas  placed  in  the  same  Repository,  is  as 
it  were  a linking  of  them  together,  and  doth  admirably 
conduce  to  the  remembrance  of  both.” 

Willis,  like  Gratarolus  of  Bergamo,  concludes  with 
some  Medical  precepts — Bad  air,  bad  water,  repletion, 
and  too  much  sleep,  are  among  the  deterioralivcs  of 
Memory.  Wholesome  air,  sweet  scents,  particular 
meals,  such  as  the  brains  of  sparrows,  hares,  conies,  &c., 
bathing  the  feel  in  warm  decoctions  of  camomile,  and 
exercise  in  delightful  places  not  subject  to  wind,  are, 
on  the  contrary,  powerful  corroboratives.  " Finally, 
your  apparel  dose  fitted,  walk  leisurely  abroad  if  the 
windc  breathe  a gentle  gale,  otherwise  within  doors.” 
As  a " prescript  order  of  life”  the  reader  is  advised  to 
pray  frequently,  “ to  comb  his  head  every  day  hackward, 
fasting  — “ to  abstain  from  all  evacuation  by  virtue  of 
Physick,  except  upon  necessity ;” — **  to  eate  twelve  rai- 
sins of  the  sunne,  stoned,  every  morning  without  drink, 
instead  of  breakfast — “ to  let  his  supper  be  larger  than 
his  dinner  — a precept  in  opposition  to  every  College 
either  of  Old  Women  or  of  Physicians ;— **  to  observe 
accustomed  hours  of  eating;” — ‘‘to  refrain  from  labour 
after  meates;”— “to  shut  ull  the  windows  at  bed-time” 
— “ not  to  sleep  under  the  moon-beams,” — and  “ not  to 
lie  out  all  night  in  the  open  air.” 

Henry  Henry  Herdson,  “ late  Professor  by  publick  authority 

HmfcxL.  in  the  University  of  Cambridge”  in  1651,  lodging  “at 
a.  v.  the  Green  Dragon,  over  against  Saint  Antholin's  Church 
1651,  jn  London,"  and  prolmblv,  therefore,  a Puritanical  ex- 
pounder at  that  pestiferous  Mother  of  all  Lecturers,  re- 
produced “ Repositories  and  Ideas'*  in  his  Ar* Mrmorite. 
The  Tyro  on  entering  the  Repository  is  to  44  move  as 
the  Sun  moveth,”  the  first  three  walls  are  to  be  hanged 
respectively  (we  need  not  say  in  Imagination)  with 
cloth  of  gold,  the  purest  white  Linen  or  Tallely,  and 
rich  Tapestry,  and  “the  fourth  Paries  which  is  North, 
10  yards  four  square,  also  hanged  with  an  hanging  beset 
full  of  diamonds,  rubies,  saphires  and  all  manner  of  pre- 
cious stones.”  These  distinctions  appear  to  answer  to 
the  various  colours  in  the  system  of  Willis.  Two  spe- 
cimens of  Ilerdaon’s  method  may  suffice. 

“ Dc  Memoria  Concionum,  To  remember  Sermons 
heard. 

“ When  wee  he  are  a Sermon,  fonre  Rules  are  to  be 
observed.  1.  Diligent  attention.  2.  Care  fill  I observing 
the  Division  of  the  Parts.  3.  Methodical!  Collocation  of 
the  Parts  in  the  Places  of  the  R 4.  serious  Meditation 
on  the  Ideas.  If  there  be  but  two  parts  of  the  Text, 
place  the  first  in  the  Center  of  the  South,  and  the  second 
in  the  Center  of  the  North  ; if  three  parts,  place  them 
in  the  three  Center  Tables  of  the  East,  South,  and 
North ; if  4 in  the  fourth  Center  Tables  of  the  fourth 
Paries.  If  five  Parts,  place  the  fifth  Part  of  the  Text 
in  the  Center  of  the  flore  ; if  yours  be  six  Parts,  Place 
the  sixth  Part  in  the  Center  Table  of  the  East  W.  of  the 
second  R.  if  seven  Parts,  place  the  seventh  in  the 
Center  T.  of  ihe  South  Paries,  in  the  second  R.  and  so 
on  : after  this  manner,  if  there  should  bee  more  Parts, 
leaving  the  matter  of  every  part  to  be  expressed,  first 
with  its  part,  w»  far  as  the  places  will  reach  in  the  Center 
Table,  which  being  filled,  proceed  unto  the  four  Tobies 
of  the  four  Angles,  according  to  their  place  and  num- 


“ De  Memoria  CUatiomim  ; to  remember  Scripture-  MNF.MO- 
Q notation*.  NltJk 

“ Take  for  ever)1  book  of  the  Bible  some  friend  or 
acquaintance  of  the  name,  near  the  name,  or  for  the 
name,  as  one  John  for  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John  ; one 
Genne  for  Generis  i some  patient  pious  man  for  the  book 
of  Job,  if  you  place  not  one  Job  you  know,  Ac.  Then 
al waves  take  the  right  hand  for  the  Chapter,  and  left 
hand  for  the  Verse.” 

Sundry  Receipts  are  contained  in  the  Art  of  Memory  Marius 
of  Marius  d'Assigny,  1697.  “ All  such  motions  of  the  €hwi^b 

body,”  he  assures  us, 41  as  cause  giddiness  and  swimming  *•  D> 
in  the  bead  are  destructive  to  the  Memory.  Therefore  H>9»* 
we  should  have  a special  care  to  avoid  falling  from  high 
places,  turning  round,  or  blows  upon  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head*  The  following  are  very  important  formula. 

“ Plaitter*  to  prevent  a decay  of  Memory. 

“ Divers  Planters,  w hen  wc  find  a decay  in  Memory, 
may  be  useful  for  helping  the  Brain  : As  a Plaister 
made  of  Mustard-seed,  anti  clapt  to  the  hinder  part  of 
the  Head,  or  the  Oil  of  Mustard  seed  when  opply’d  to 
that  part.  Or  if  you  please  to  be  at  greater  Expcnce, 
take  Florentine  Lillies,  the  Herbs  Hermodaetyle  and 
Pyrethntm , leaves  of  the  wild  Vine,  Pigeon-dung, 
Mustard-seed,  of  each  an  Ounce;  mix  them  with 
Moechata  Nuts,  Spice,  Cloves,  Cinamon,  and  Pepper, 
and  make  a Plaister ; which  you  may  likewise  apply  to 
the  hinder  part  of  the  Head,  and  you  will  find  it  in- 
crease and  help  Memory.  And  a certain  famous  Author 
assures  us,  that  the  Gall  of  a Partridge  anointed  about 
the  Temples  does  wonderfully  strengthen  the  Scat  of 
Memory ; as  also  the  Brains  of  Birds  and  Fowls 
roasted,  and  chiefly  of  Hens,  are  not  useless  for  the  same 
purpose. 

“ A ponder  for  the  Memory. 

41  Take  the  Seed  or  Leaves  of  Orminum , and  every 
Morning  take  a small  quantity  of  a Glass  of  Wine. 

And  they  say  that  the  Shavings  or  Pouder  of  Ivory 
produce  the  same  effect,  namely,  the  corroborating  of 
the  Brain  and  Memory  ; as  likewise  n Grain  of  white 
Frankincense  taken  in  a Draught  of  Liquor  when  wc 
go  to  bed,  dries  up  the  offensive  Humours  of  the  Brain. 

And  it  has  been  observ’jl,  that  the  Application  of  Gold 
to  that  Sutura  which  divides  the  seat  of  Memory  from 
the  other  Closets  of  the  Brain,  strengthens  the  weakness 
of  the  Head,  drives  away  all  Pain,  and  has  a wonderful 
Effect  ou  the  Faculty  of  Memory. 

“ An  ointment. 

“ A famous  Author  tells  us,  that  for  a firm  and  constant 

Memory,  and  quick  Apprehension,  many  great  Men  hove 
used  this  Medicine.  Take  Roots  of  wild  Bugloss, 

Roots  of  Valerian,  or  Sctwall,  of  each  four  ounces; 

Roots  of  Rue  two  Ounces  ; reduce  them  to  very  fine 
Ponders:  then  take  Juice  of  Ey-brighl,  Clary  and 
Vervcn,  of  each  four  Ounces  : strain  the  Juices  well 
through  a Cloth  ; then  mix  the  Juices  together,  and  the 
Pouders  apart:  afterwards  take  the  Essence  of  Anaeardi, 
or  Cassia  nuts  one  ounce,  and  make  a Ponder  as  before. 

Also  take  Bird’s  Tongue,  *.  e.  Ash-keys,  and  make  a very 
fine  Pouder:  Then  mix  nil  the  fore-said  things  to- 
gether, viz.  the  Pouders  and  the  Juices,  and  take  an 
Earthen  Pot  glass'd,  and  set  it  on  the  Fire,  putting  into 
it  some  Rear’s  Fat,  and  suffering  it  to  melt  by  degrees  ; 
then  throw  in  the  some  Pouders,  mixing  them  with  the 
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AINKMO-  Juices,  always  adding  some  of  the  foresoid  Fat,  till  a 
NICS.  very  thin  Ointment  be  made;  with  which  anoint  the 
*■— V— ^ Temples,  Forehead,  and  top  of  the  Head  towards  the 
Nape.  And  this  do  three  or  four  times  a year,  and 
contimic  anointing  more  or  less  as  there  is  occasion. 

“ A perfumed  Apple  for  comforting  the  Drain  and 
Memory. 

“ Take  Laudanum,  Lignum  Aloes,  Storax,  of  each 
a Dram  ; Cloves.  Nutmegs,  sweet  Basil-seed,  of  each 
half  a dram  ; with  Rosewater,  in  which  a small  quan- 
tity of  Mosch  and  Ambcrgrtse  lias  been  dissolv'd,  make 
an  Apple. 

" To  /strengthen  the  Memory  or  restore  it  when  lost. 

“ To  strengthen  the  Memory,  or  restore  it  when  lost ; 
or  against  giddiness  : Take  Rosemary,  Borage,  Chamo- 
mile, Violets,  Rtwes,  of  each  an  Ounce;  the  Leaves  of 
Laurel,  Marjoram,  Sage,  of  each  two  Ounces  ; chop 
them  all  together,  and  put  them  in  the  best  Wine,  and 
after  a day's  time  distil  thro  a glass  Alembic,  and  keep 
the  distilled  Liquor ; in  which  put  of  sweet-scented 
Turpentine  a Pound,  white  Frankincense  eight  Ounces, 
Mastic,  Myrrh,  Bdellium,  Anocardi,  or  Cassia  nuts,  of 
each  four  Ounces : beat  them  altogether,  and  so  let  them 
stand  for  five  days,  mix’d  with  the  Distillation  in  a 
cover'd  Vessel.  Afterwards  distil  with  a quick  Fire  till 
you  get  an  Oyl  out  of  them,  which  keep  close  shut  up 
in  a glass  Bottle  well  stopp'd  with  Wax  and  Parchment. 
For  use,  take  as  much  of  it  as  would  ly  in  a large  nut- 
shell down  the  Mouth,  and  anoint  also  the  Memorial 
parts,  ell.  the  hinder  part  of  the  Head,  and  all  the 
Parts  before-mention'd.  You  will  find  it  to  be  very 
good.” 

Morhof.  Morhof  has  an  admirable  Dissertation  de  Memorize 
Subsidiis,  in  which  he  enumerates  several  of  the  writers 
w hom  we  have  mentioned  above,  and  many  others  also. 
His  judgment  upon  the  utility  of  artificial  Memory  in 
genera]  is  especially  sound.  De  Arte  ornni  Mnmumicd 
ita  ego  judico , in  iis  disci pt  inis  in  quibus  e bene  ordi- 
nalia  et  connexis  principiis  omnia  deduenntur , super - 
vacuum  esse  hvjus  usum ; qui  enim  hie  imaginibu* 
juror e relit  Memoriam,  duplici  onerabit  court  ptu,  cum 
simplex  cognitio  e rede  deductis  principiis  prove nient 
per  iptttm  ilium  ordinrm  Memories  sc  ingerat.  Per 
imagines  autem  verus  rerum  nexus  canfundUur  ac  quasi 
neb ulis  quibusdam  involcitur.  ( Polyhistor . lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
sec.  47.)  And  again.  Tenendum  est  in  rebus  qutt  ad 
Memoriam  proprii  pertinent,  Historiis,  Factis,  ledione 
librorum,  Orationum  rccitatione,  in  sign  cm  posse  ette 
hvjus  Artis  usum:  in  disciplines  vero  Jirmiorcm  ab  ipso 
rerum  nexu  et  ordine  Memoriam  expectandam.  ( Tb , sec. 
96.)  In  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and  Politics,  he 
altogether  rejects  the  use  of  Mnemonics.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  and  Medicine, 
in  the  acquisition  of  Languages,  and  in  the  delivery  of 
Speeches,  he  recommends  their  employment.  Morhof 
adds,  that  Jacob  Lectins,  in  an  OrutioA  de  Metnorid , 
states,  on  the  authority  of  others,  which  however  he  re- 
jects, that  there  is  still  extant  at  Florence  a direct  Trea- 
tise by  Cicero  de  Memorize  Arte. 

(jjjj,-,  Grey’s  Memoria  Technica , a very  useful  book  in  its 
Mnmoria  way,  is  too  well  known  to  need  exposition  here.  It  was 
TecAium.  first  published  in  1730,  and  still  continues  to  maintain 
a-  its  ground ; but  its  system  materially  dill  ere  from  the 
1730.  Topical  and  Symbolical  Arts  of  Memory  of  which  we  are 
now  treating ; and  we  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  the 


most  recent  Professor  of  Mnemonics,  Gregor  Von  MNF.MO- 
Fcinaigie,  who  first  appeared  at  Paris  in  March,  lb07,  MC8. 
when  one  of  his  pupils,  at  a public  exhibition,  excited 
great  astonishment  by  repeating,  in  their  order.  1000  * •biaigle. 
unconnected  words,  and  naming  the  respective  places 
of  each.  In  1811  Fein&igle  visited  England,  gave 
Lectures,  and  taught  the  application  of  his  system  to 
Chronology,  Geography,  History,  languages,  memoriter 
Recitation,  Systematic  Tublcs,  and  Arithmetic. 

We  cannot  lie  expected  to  enter  into  details,  nor 
are  we  quite  sure  that  we  shall  be  intelligible  in  a 
brief  outline.  The  student  is  first  instructed  to  divide 
the  floor  and  walls  of  any  room  moat  approaching  to  a 
square,  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted,  into  fiftv  ima- 
ginary, equal,  square  compartments.  In  arranging  these 
squares  he  should  place  himself  uniformly  iu  one  posi- 
tion : e.  g.  we  will  suppose  he  faces  the  North  ; then  the 
first  square  on  the  floor  is  to  be  at  the  uppermost  left- 
hand  corner,  or  on  the  extreme  North-East  ; and  the 
whole  floor  is  to  be  divided  into  nine  squares,  three  in  a 
row.  No.  10  is  to  be  placed  on  the  ceiling  above  the  left- 
hand  wall;  Nos.  11  to  19  will  occupy  the  left-hand  wall 
by  threes  as  the  Numbers  oti  the  floor;  No.  20  will  be 
on  the  ceiling  above  the  front  wall,  which  is  filled  with 
Nos.  from  21  to  29.  A similar  process  is  followed  on 
the  two  remaining  walls,  and  No.  50  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling.  The  mind,  after  u few  minutes’ 
attention,  will  become  familiarized  with  the  position  of 
these  ideal  squares,  so  as  readily  to  name  the  spot  which 
each  occupies.  Squares  also,  or  ToVoi,  may  be  obtained 
ad  libitum  by  pursuing  a similar  method  through  any 
number  of  rooms,  dividing  the  second  from  50  to  100, 
the  third  from  10O  to  150,  and  so  on.  But  the  pupil 
at  the  beginning  will  do  well  to  coutcnl  himself  with 
one,  or  at  furthest,  two  apartments. 

The  second  step  is  to  assign  some  particular  hiero- 
glyphic to  each  of  these  fifty  compartments,  which  ahull 
become  indelibly  associated  with  it,  and  form,  as  it 
were,  its  picture  in  the  mind  ; a far  easier  process  in 
reality  than  it  may  seem  to  be,  when  thus  described. 

Nothing  can  at  first  appear  more  ludicrous  than  the 
Hieroglyphics  with  which  we  arc  furnished;  bul  they  are 
for  the  most  part  well  udajitcd  to  their  purpose,  and  can 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect;  the  picture 
exciting  the  idea  of  the  number,  the  number  that  of  the 
picture.  We  give  below  the  received  list  for  the  first 
two  rooms,  premising  that  the  student  will  not  find  them 
of  much  use  w ithout  the  accompaniment  of  un  engraved 
plate,  (given  in  the  priuted  Book  on  the  system,  to 
which  wo  have  already  referred,)  which  effectually 
enlists  the  ey  e in  the  service  of  a&socialiou. 


First  Room. 


1 Tower  of  Babel.  17 

2 Swan.  IS 

3 Mountain,  or  Parnassus.  19 

4 Looking  glut.  20 

5 Throne.  21 

6 Horn  of  Plenty.  22 

7 GLua-bknrcr.  23 

8 Mulis.  24 

9 Flower,  or  Narcissus.  25 

10  Goliath,  or  Mars.  26 

1 1 Pillars  of  Hercules.  27 

12  David  with  the  Lion.  28 

13  Castle,  or  Nelson’s  Menu-  29 

meat.  30 

14  Diageo**,  or  Watchman,  31 

1 5 Avsculapius,  or  Serpent,  32 

16  Crrvs  or  Gleaner.  33 


Archimedes,  or  Carpenter. 
Apollo. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Precede. 

Yauitcx,  or  Rider. 
CucUfighting. 

Pegasus. 

Elephant. 

Sancho  Parra. 

Charioteer. 

Don  Quixote. 

Pack-hone. 

Standard-bearer. 

Sysiphua. 

Cupid. 

Diana. 

Clouds,  or  Sky. 
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IINKMO-  31  No»li'«  Aik. 

N1CS.  31  Cuitiun. 

. — — . 36  Hermitage. 

37  Milter. 

38  Mines. 

39  Vesuvius. 

40  Pleasure  G.wka. 

41  Mmr.uneait 

42  Golden  Calf. 


43  Slate  Bed- 

44  Puno-Forte. 

45  Bujnxut. 

40  Fountain,  or  Square. 

47  Yule  .in. 

48  Apia. 

49  Orange-Tree. 

50  Bacchus. 


Second  Room. 


51  Pigtn&Uon. 

52  Jupler. 

53  Neptune. 

51  Toilette,  o:  Penelope. 
53  Fleet 

56  Guitar  Player. 

57  Conjurer. 

SS  Orp runts. 

59  Sanisuti. 

GO  Still. 

61  Bagpipes. 

62  Phteuis. 

63  Temple  of  Glory. 

64  Fame. 

65  ScboolMittr. 

66  Tent*. 

67  Mntius  Sarrola. 

68  Mercury. 

69  Mantetaim. 

70  Lottery,  or  Fortune. 
7!  Saturn. 

72  Centaur. 

73  Pedlar. 

74  Thresher. 

75  Garden  Engine. 


76  Gardener. 

77  Mowers. 

78  Pagan  Priest. 

79  Direction  Poet. 

80  Apothecary. 

81  Cymbal- Player. 

82  Trojan  Horae. 

8-3  Actieon. 

84  Cabriolet. 

8»  Kurcjni. 

86  Brewer. 

87  Hunter. 

88  Bullfighting. 

89  Hermits. 

90  Piirni  ig  Glass. 

91  Tantalus. 

92  Hawker,  or  Sportsman. 

93  Golden  Fleece. 

94  Lime-Tree. 

95  Shepherd. 

96  Cap  of  Liberty. 

97  Solomon. 

93  Trophy. 

99  Avenue. 

100  Justice.’' 


Most  of  the  Hieroglyphics,  it  will  be  remarked,  arc 
chosen  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  number  of 
the  square  which  they  ocrupy.  Thus,  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  a lofly  insulated  building,  may  typify  the  figure 
1 ; a Swan,  with  its  arched  neck  ana  elongated  body, 
reminds  us  of  2 ; and  so  on.  Perhaps  the  resem- 
blance in  all  cases  may  not  equally  strike  all  imagina- 
tions ; but  for  the  most  part  it  is  quite  enough  to  act  as 
a prompter,  and  no  more  is  wanted.  If,  therefore,  we 
are  asked  to  repeat  any  given  number  of  unconnected 
words  in  regular  succession  upon  their  being  once  read 
to  us,  and  to  have  the  particular  place  of  any  one  or 
more  of  them,  we  form  some  association  (it  matters  not 
what  it  be)  in  our  own  minds  between  the  word  itself 
and  the  figure  of  the  square  to  which  it  belongs ; e.  g. 
we  will  suppose  the  first  three  words  to  he  **  owl,  cap, 
lute.”  In  order  to  refer  otrt  to  the  first  square,  we 
imagine  to  ourselves  an  owl  standing  on  the  top  of  the 
, ‘ tower  of  Babel.  For  the  second  word  w e place  a cap 
on  the  Swann  head ; for  the  third,  we  fancy  Apollo 
playing  on  the  lute  on  Mount  Pnruantus ; and,  by  thus 
quartering  the  words  on  the  Hieroglyphics,  we  shall 
find  them  (jierhaps  at  first  much  to  our  surprise) 
mustered  in  precise  order,  and  ready  for  service  at  the 
first  call. 


The  substitution  of  letters  for  figures  is  common  to 
Feinaigle’s  Mnemonic;)]  System  with  most  others,  but 
he  employs  cannon  ants  only,  each  to  tie  remembered  by 
an  easy  association. 

“ The  letters  appropriated  to  the  figures  are  not 
merely  arbitrary,  but  are  adapted  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  form  of  the  figures. 

41  f,  like  the  figure  1,  is  a perpendicular,  or  down 
stroke,  and  dilfers  only  from  it,  in  the  addition  of  the 
•mall  horizontal  line  drawn  across  the  upper  part  of  it ; 
t is  more  like  the  figure  1 than  any  other  consonant,  if 
perhaps,  we  except  the  letter  l.  An  additional  reason 


fur  assigning  the  letter  t to  I is,  that  it  occurs  in  the  MNF.MO. 
word  uni/.  NILS. 

44  n is  the  appropriate  letter  to  represent  2,  there  arc 
two  down  strokes  in  it. 

“ m furnishes  us  with  three  down  strokes,  it  will  then 
give  the  idea  of  3 : if  we  place  a 3 thus  « , it  will  form 
a tolerable  outline  of  the  letter  f». 

“ r is  to  represent  4 : r,  when  written,  resembles 
somewhat  a 4.  The  letter  r occur*  also  in  our  word 
four  { in  the  German  fohr  ; in  the  Dutch  tier ; in  the 
Latin  qualuor ; in  the  French  quatre.;  in  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  qualm;  in  the  Italian  quattro ; in  the 
Greek  r ceonptt ; in  the  Russ,  cJtetyirc;  and  in  a variety 
of  other  Languages. 

14  The  English  L was  borrowed  from  the  Romans  ; 
they  had  it  from  the  Greeks,  aud  they  again  from  the 
Hebrews,  whose  lamed  is  much  like  our  L,  excepting 
that  the  angle  Is  somew  hat  more  acute.  L was  used  as 
a numerical  letter  for  Jifly , aud  may  therefore  be  as- 
signed to  the  figure  5. 

“ d,  in  writing,  is  the  reversed  form  of  6. 

u c,  k,  g,  q.  The  figure  7,  with  a slight  curvature,  may 
be  made  to  resemble  a crooked  stick  ; and  as  we  shall 
remember  this  slick  the  better  if  something  be  hung 
upon  it,  a cage  shall  be  suspended  there.  In  the  word 
cage  we  obtain  the  consonants  c and  g : k also  is  added 
to  the  number,  for  c is  more  frequently  pronounced  hard 
(ka)  than  it  is  soft  (#c)  ; q being  a guttural  and  a 
crooked  letter,  shall  go  along  with  the  cage  and  the 
stick.  For  the  figure  7 there  are  then  c,  k,  g,  and  q. 

41  6,  ht  v,  it*.  In  the  figure  9 there  arc  two  noughts, 
or  two  round  things  ; these  may  be  converted  into  bee- 
hitat,  and  if  one  be  placed  upon  the  other,  there  will  be 
a tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  figure  8.  In  the  word 
beehive  are  obtained  6,  h,  v } and  W may  be  added,  for  it 
is  compounded  of  rr. 

**p,  f The  figure  9 is  not  unlike  a pipe,  and  as  a pipe 
is  seldom  used  without  a puff  of  smoke  issuing  from  it, 
we  have  the  p and  f in  these  two  words  ; they  are  in- 
separably connected,  and  cannot  easily  be  forgotten. 

x,  z.  The  0 being  a round  body,  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  a wheel  or  grinder  in  a mill ; this  wheel,  when 
in  swift  rotation,  gives  out  a hissing  sound,  and  the 
hissing  consonants  s,  x,  s are  attached  to  the  cipher,  x 
is  formed  from  two  half  circles ; and  : is  the  first  letter 
of  the  word  zero'* 

Any  word  containing  the  consonants  wanted  for  our 
purpose  in  their  order,  is  to  be  chosen  and  associated 
with  the  particular  Hieroglyphic — how  fancifully  or 
ridiculously  is  of  little  importance.  The  application 
cannot  be  more  rrodily  explained  than  by  citing  the 
Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  England  as  thus  taught; 
and,  if  the  reader  be  prepared  to  smile  at  its  apparent 
absurdity,  we  trust  lie  will  also  take  sufficient  trouble  to 
convince  himself  of  its  practical  utility.  M.  Feinaigle 
perhaps  might  have  found,  every  reader  may  find  for 
himself,  less  forced  associations  ; but  we  question  whether 
they  will  answer  the  purpose  at  all  belter  in  the  end. 

44  1.  William  the  Conqueror.  A word  must  be  now 
made  from  William;  the  first  half  wil  is  taken,  and  to 
this  is  added  low,  by  which  willow  is  obtained ; this 
enables  us  to  remember  William.  The  willow  is  fixed 
upon  the  Tctcer  of  Babel,  our  first  symbol ; wc  have 
then  William  L,  but  another  circumstance  remains;  he 
was  the  conqueror wc  hang  some  laurel , the  reward 
of  valour,  and  the  crown  of  conquest,  upon  the  w illow 
tree.  The  dale  is  yet  wanting ; we  say  the  laurel  is 
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MNKMO.  dead  ; in  Ihc  word  dead , are  d,  dt  for  66  ; the  1000  being 
NICS.  understood  through  the  whole  series. 

" 2.  William  Rufus,  or  William  II.  There  must 
be  two  willows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  swan  ; the  swan 
is  put  into  a red  (6a#)  ; by  making  the  bag  red,  we  pre- 
sene  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  Rufus. 

3.  Henry  I.  There  n one  hen  upon  the  mountain 
tossing  up  the  ground  ; (loss.) 

“4.  Stf.phen.  The  looking-glass  is  very  much  stiff- 
ened ; there  is  a watch  placed  before  the  glass ; this  is 
(timely.)  The  word  stiffened  will  recall  to  the  mind  the 
name  of  Stephen . 

“ 5.  Henry  II.  A (taylor)  sitting  upon  the  throne, 
with  two  hens,  one  under  each  arm. 

“ 6.  Richard  I.  This  was  Ihc  first  inch  man, — the 
horn  of  plenty  is  before  him.  The  first  rich  man, 
probably,  pilfered  from  other  people ; he  must  have  been 
a ( thief. ) 

7.  John.  The  glass-blower's  name  was  John 
(Toffy.) 

" 8.  Henry  III.  Midas , or  the  man  with  the  long 
ears,  has  just  received  a present  of  three  hens ; he  puts 
one  in  each  ear,  and  one  in  his  mouth,  the  hens  are  so 
near  to  each  other,  they  arc  almost  (united.) 

“ 9.  Edward  I.  To  fix  the  name  of  Edward,  we 
convert  the  verb  to  ward,  that  is,  to  watch,  into  a sub- 
stantive, and  say  here  is  one  ward,  guard,  or  soldier, 
watering  Narcissus,  or  the  flower,  with  an  (engine.) 

“ 10.  Edward  II.  There  are  two  wards,  or  guards, 
behind  Goliath,  each  in  a (mask.) 

“11.  Edward  III.  Three  soldiers  as  guards  between 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  playing  with  a (monkey.) 

“ 12.  Richard  II.  This  is  the  second  rich  man,  who 
meets  David  putting  his  hand  into  the  lion's  mouth ; 
David  is  mocking  at  the  lion’s  strength,  (mock.) 

“ 13.  Henry  IV.  We  take  a (muff,)  put  four  hens 
in  it,  and  place  it  on  the  pyramid. 

“ 14.  Henry  V.  Diogenes  has  five  hens  in  his  lan- 
tern ; they  are  very  noisy  and  troublesome, — (rout'em.) 

* “15.  Henry  VI.  Aesculapius,  or  the  doctor,  is  very 

much  annoyed  by  six  hens,  which  are  (running)  round 
the  serpent. 

4*  16.  Edward  IV.  Here  arc  four  soldiers  taking 
away  poor  Ceres,  and  putting  her  in  a (redoubt.  )* 

**  17.  Edward  V.  Archimedes,  or  the  carpenter. 

44  18.  Richard  III.  Apollo. 

**  As  these  two  kings  arc  of  the  some  date,  one  word 
•will  be  sufficient  to  fix  it.  Here  arc  five  guards  pre- 
paring to  rob  the  third  rich  man  ; Apollo  is  looking  on, 
and  amusing  them  with  a tunc  on  his  lyre ; in  the 
mean  while,  Archimedes,  or  the  carpenter,  vociferates 
(roA’em.) 

**  19.  Henry  VII.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  seen  to  shoot 
seven  hens . in  a (rebellion.) 

M 20.  Henry  VIII.  There  is  a Peacock,  with  eight 
hens  in  her  nest;  they  are  young  and  cannot  speak,— 
they  are  (lisping.) 

44  21.  Edward  VI.  We  have  here  the  vauller,  or 
rider ; one  man  is  a sufficient  weight  for  a horse ; but 
our  horse  must  carry  seven.  There  are  six  guards,  or 
wards,  upon  this  horse,  besides  the  vauller,  who  are  all 
scrambling  for  a piece  of  a (lurk.) 

“■22.  Mary.  There  must  be  some  rejoicings  where 
there  is  a cock-fight ; it  is  very  possible  that  the  town 
mny  be  (illuminated.) 

• “ As  the  h U siut  sounded  la  prcoaociatioo,  the  r,  d,  t are  the 
fetters  which  give  the  date.’* 
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“ 23.  Elizabeth.  This  queen  had  so  flourishing  a MNEMO 
reign,  that  she  is  (allowed)  to  ride  upon  Pegasus,  NICS. 

“24.  James  I.  The  word  chains  sounds  somewhat  s-— "V— •' 
like  James ; we  will,  therefore,  put  the  Elephant  in 
chains  : what  (dismal)  chains. 

" 25.  Charles  I.  Poor  Sancho  Panza  upon  his 
ass  l Poor  fellow,  he  met  with  many  (denials.) 

“ 26.  Charles  II.  The  charioteer  is  running  a race  ; 
the  (odds)  are  against  him. 

M 27.  James  II.  Don  Quixote,  must  be  put  in  chains ; 
he  must  have  two  sets  of  chains  ; he  shall  have  (double) 
chains. 

“28.  William  III.  The  patient  packhorse  travelling 
along  the  accustomed  road,  arrives  at  that  part  where 
three  willows  have  been  planted  : how  melancholy  it  is 
to  see  so  many  willows ! (do  wvrp.) 

“ 29.  Anne.  The  Standard  Bearer  is  just  arrived 
on  a visit  to  (couttA)  Anne. 

41  30.  George  I.  Sisyphus  is  rolling  up  the  hill  ‘ his 
huge  round  stone,’ — but  he  stops  and  listens  to  some 
one  who  is  playing  on  the  (guitar.)* 

44  George  li.  This  sovereign  is  a (king)  between  two 
kings  of  the  some  name. 

“ George  111.  has  hod  some  important  concerns  with 
( Cadiz y 


Tabular  View  of  the  Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  England 
from  the  Conquest. 


Nun»r««| 

Or**. 

NhuoTiW  Kl«f . 

Mjmbal. 

'"■/Sri*0" 

n«i». 

1 

William  the 
Conqueror. 

| Tower  of  Babel. 

DcaD., 

1066 

William  II. 
(Rufna  ) 

| Swan. 

BaG. 

1087 

3 

Henry  I. 

Parna»tts. 

MS. 

1100 

4 

Slept  i*n. 

Looking -Glass. 

TiMeLv. 

TayLoR. 

THieF. 

1135 

5 

Henry  II. 

Throne. 

1154 

6 

Richard  1. 

Horn  of  llenty. 

1189 

7 

John. 

CUsM-Iilowcr. 

TaFFv. 

1199 

8 

Henry  III. 

Mida«. 

uNtTcD. 

1216 

9 

Edward  I. 

r Narcissus,  or  1 
| the  Flower,  f 

cXGiXe. 

1272 

10 

Edward  II. 

Goliath. 

MaSK. 

1307 

11 

Edward  III. 

Pillars  of  Hercules. 

MoN'Ker. 

1327 

12 

Richard  II. 

David  ami  the  Ltoo. 
Pyraimd. 

AIoCK. 

1377 

13 

Henry  IV. 

MnFF. 

1399 

14 

Henry  V. 

Diogenes. 

RcuTVM. 

1413 

15 

10 

Henry  VI. 
Edward  IV. 

Aesculapius. 

Ceres. 

KuNNing. 

ReDoubT. 

1422 
1 401 

17 

Edward  V. 

Archimedes.  > 

rOB’tM. 

/ 1463 

18 

Richard  III. 

Apollo.  f 

11483 

19 

Henry  VII. 

Robinson  Cnuoe. 

Re  lit- Lion. 

1485 

20 

Henry  VIII. 

Peacock. 

LiSPing. 

1 509 

21 

Edward  \ I. 

The  V suiter. 

L.RK. 

1547 

22 

Mary. 

Cock-fighting. 

iLLuMinatei). 

1553 

23 

Elisabeth. 

Pegasus. 

aL  LoWed. 

1558 

21 

James  I 

Elephant. 

DiSlIaJ. 

1603 

25 

Charles  I. 

Sancho  Panxa. 

DnNtcL. 

1625 

20 

Charles  II. 

C hariotecr. 

oDDS. 

1660 

27 

J antes  II. 

Don  Quixote. 

Double. 

1685 

28 

William  III. 

Packliorsc. 

Du  WecP. 

1689 

29 

Anne- 

Staudard  Bearer. 

CouBiN. 

1702 

30 

George  I.  1 

f GuiTaR. 

1714 

George  II.  > 

Sysiphus. 

{ KING. 

1727 

George  III.  | 

[ CsDiZ. 

1760 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  varieties  of  this 
system ; and  having  given  a sufficient  outline  of  its 
spirit,  we  may  for  the  rest  refer  the  Reader  to  the 


• « 

hi; 


No.  39,  as  it  completes  s wall,  may  include  Overg*  I-,  II.. 
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M O A 


MOB 


MH1KMO-  profrwd  W(»k  opon  it.  Its  application  to  Geography 
MICS.  js  v.ry  ingenions,  but  somewhat  complicated;  that  to 
— Languages  is  altogether  unsatisfactory ; the  acr)iiire- 
MOAN.  ment  nf  systematic  Tables  is  taken  entirely  from  Quine- 
tilinn. 

The  excitement  which  the  revival  of  the  Science  of 
Mnemonics  by  Fcinaigle  aroused  has  now  subsided,  and 
it  is  once  more  almost  forgotten.  It  had  its  day,  like 


Kaleidoscopes,  Velocipedes,  and  some  other  reigning  MXF.MO- 
prime  movers  of  the  public  mind,  which  it  may  be  pru-  N1CS. 
dent  not  to  name  &n  openly.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to 
consign  it  altogether  to  oblivion,  because  it  has  once  k | . 

been  overrated.  Strip  it  of  mystery*  and  quackery,  and, 
to  a certain  extent,  it  may  no  doubt  be  employed  with 
great  ease  aud  considerable  advantage. 


MNIARUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Airman- 
dria,  order  Disy>urt.  Generic  character:  involucre 
ibu  r- leaved  ; caljTt  four-parted,  superior ; corolla  none  ; 
seed  one. 

One  species,  M.  biflorum,  native  of  New  Zealand 
and  Terra  del  Fuogo. 

MO.  See  More. 

MOAN,  v.  *\  A.  S.  mernan,  bt-mawan,  dvlere. 
Moan,  n.  (to  bemoan,  q.  v. 

Mo'anful,  f To  bewail,  to  lament,  to  deplore,  to 

Mo'an  fully.  / grieve. 

mm  •*>  t*  lam]  wolde  hem  ahb*y  ww, 
but  hii  nad<l«  non  «r  bvluene  hem. 

R.  Gloumter,  p.  330. 

Thanne  morued  Metle.  menyttg  hare  to  k|ng* 

To  have  *]«ci*  tu  ipeke. 

Pirrt  Plouhman.  Vitim,  p.  *19. 
And  after  dinner  fonnen  they*  to  dance, 
sing  alto.  sauf  lingerie  alone, 

Which  made  alwny  hire  complaint  and  hire  »»<wre. 

Chaucer.  The  Fmnkelnmct  Tale,  v.  11232. 

Than  they  of  the  tinrne  bey; an  to  m>.me,  and  sayd,  thi*  dodo  ought 
not  to  be  miffed  nor  consented  vnto. 

Lt.rd  Brrnert.  Fnitmrl.  Cronyele,  vol.  i.  cJt  343.  p.  556. 
For  nredleme  ft*are  did  never  vsnntagr  none  ; 

And  belpiesse  hap  it  IxKiteth  not  to  mnnr. 

Spenirr.  Faerie  Qmeme,  liook  i.  can.  4. 

Lv«.  She  hath  spyed  him  already  with  these  sweet  eye*. 

Deaf.  And  thoa  wwt  meann. 

ShaJtipmre.  lUidntmmer  Night'*  Dr  re  at,  fol.  163. 

But  *oon  *H  life  rwaTered  hod  the  mine, 

She  made  so  piteous  wn#»<r  and  dream  warmest. 

Spenter.  Faerte  Quernr,  hook  iii.  can.  4. 

- 1 - Their  mnamt 

The  rales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To  llcar'n.  Milton.  Sonnet  18. 1. 8. 

In  conating  back  from  new-built  Troy, 

He  saw  a moneftlc  sort 
Ofjfojdo,  clustering  round  about 
Their  yet  unconquered  port. 

H'arner  A&vm't  England,  book  i.  ch.  hr. 

Thai  nothing  petfectiy  sound,  nothing  safe,  nothing  stable,  no- 
thing ternne  is  here  to  be  found  ; this  with  one  and  voice  all  man- 
kind resoundeth  ; this  our  Poets  are  erer  moanfully  singing,  this 
our  philosopher*  do  gravely  inodcale. 

Barrow.  fFvkt,  voL  iii.  fol.  91.  Sermon  8.  On  Contentment. 

How  oft  your  bird*  hare  undeserving  bled, 

Linnet,  or  warbling  thrush,  or  mooning  dove, 

Pheasant  with  gaily  glistering  wiuga 
Or  early-mounting  lark  1 

1 tori  on.  Ode.  On  Shooting. 

Thu*,  the  warbler  of  the  mom, 

To  tlw  tick  wretch,  wlui  moan'd  the  tedious  night, 

Bring*  balmy  dumber,  ease,  and  hope,  and  health ! 

Smollett.  The  Regicide,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
Y«  wall*,  that  echo'd  to  his  frantic  moan, 

Gnanl  the  due  record*  of  thj*  pr.itrful  stone. 

Unyley.  ImcnpUcm  on  the  Monument  to  Cot  lint  in  Chichetier  Ca- 
thedral. 


MOAT,  r.">  Minahew  ancl  Somner  (see  Ltr)  dc- 

Moat,  n.  J rive  from  the  Fr.  moite,  moist,  wet. 

n.it  see  mola,  in  I>u  Cange.  The  word  is  applied  to 

A ditch  or  trench  containing  water,  of  such  width  and 
depth,  as  to  be  a defence. 

It  is  an  oiyr  rigorous  construction  of  the  worke*  of  God,  that  in 
moattng  our  island  with  the  Ocean  hoc  meant  to  ahut  us  up  from 
other  regions. 

Hall.  IforAi,  vol.  i.  fol.  639.  Quo  faditf  see.  1 

This  tittle  world, 

This  nrveinns  stunts  set  in  the  silncr  se-n, 

Which  serues  it  in  the  office  of  a wall, 

Or  as  a mo  ate  defensiiie  to  a house, 

Against  tin;  enuy  uf  lease  happier  lands. 

ShaAtpeare.  Richard  II.  fol.  28. 
Or  who  that  nigged  street  would  traverse  o’er, 

Thot  stretches,  O Fleet  ditch,  from  thy  black  shore 
To  the  Tower's  moated  walls  ? 

drag.  Trivia , book  ii.  1,  247. 
While  the  portcullis  huge,  or  moated  fence, 

The  sad  reverse  of  savage  times  betray— 

Distrust,  barbarity,  and  Gothic  rule. 

Jaffa.  Edgedutl,  book  i. 
She's  drawn  along  unwilling  to  be  seen, 
t’ntil  at  length  appear*  the  ruin'd  hall, 

Within  the  grass-green  moat  and  ivy'd  wall. 

Jenyn*.  The  Modem  Fine  Lady. 

MOB,  ■)  Fr.  mobile;  It.  mobile ; Sp.  mo- 

Mo’bii.k,  adj.  ( bil ; LaL  mobiii »,  (contr.  movtbilix,) 

Mo'bile,  n.  | that  can  or  may  be  moved.  “The 

Mobi'lity.  J mobil  people”  is  an  expression  as  old 
as  Chaucer ; the  movable,  unsteady,  inconstant  people  ; 
mobile  wan  then  used  alone,  («/&.  people,)  and  subse- 
quently contracted  into  mob.  Dry  den  uses  both  mobile 
and  mob,  the  latter  as  if  not  long  introduced ; the  for- 
mer (in  the  Stage  directions)  as  the  common  word. 

Mob ; the  movable  people  or  populace  ; the  crowd, 
Ute  multitude. 

Mobile,  that  can  or  may  be  moved ; movable. 

The  vnder  hyddo  malic*  awl  rancour*  of  pin-posing?  conic  forne- 
Cast  and  ymaguied,  in  district  Mm  of  mobil  people,  shewed  ojwnly. 

Chaucer.  The  Teitamenl  o/  /Ante,  book  i.  p.  474. 

To  tresto  of  any  star 
Fyrt  or  ?1*  mcii/ 

Hi*  Latin  toikge  doth  hobby  1. 

Shelton.  Why  mw  ye  not  to  Court. 
Thun  mortal!  Tyme  cue ry  man  can  tell, 

Art  ncithyng  els  but  the  mobtide, 

Of  sonne  uiid  mane  chaungjng  in  cuery  degre. 

Sir  7%mvtM  Afore.  tVorkei,  sig.  D ibs.  Verve*  written  in  hit  youth. 

Whose  ingenuity  hath  been  so  bold  not  only  to  proceed  below  the 
account  of  minutes,  but  to  attempt  pcrpetunll  motion*,  and  engine* 
whose  revolution*  (could  their  substance  anvwvr  the  design)  might 
outlast  the  exemplary  mobdxty,  sod  out-moanm*  time  itself. 

Sir  Thomnt  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourv,  book  V.  ch.  lit 

So,  long  experience  lias  found  it  true  of  the  unthinking  mobile, 
that  the  clCNcr  they  shut  their  eye*  the  wider  they  open  their  hamU, 
South.  Sermon i,  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 
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MOB.  Which  onciting  the  motile,  hearted  by  Tomuo  Anelln,  commonly 
..  " calk'd  Matanidlo,  a fisherman,  all  thing*  in  Naples  were  fox  soma 
MOCK  Drue  turned  topsy  tuny. 

' J . /food.  Athena  Oronieiues,  VoL  ii.  fol,  384. 

Mir.  (Making  up  to  the  mobi/e.)  Good  jieople,  here  you  are  met 
together.  Dry  den.  Doit  Sebastian,  act  hr.  K.  1. 

This  is  all  address'd  to  you,  sir : she  singled  you  out  with  her 
eye,  an  commander-in-chief  of  the  mobility.  Id.  F>. 

To  gratifie  the  barbarous  party  of  my  audience.  1 gave  them  a 
short  re  Mile  scene,  because  the  e»W  (as  they  call  live  at)  are  rupee- 
dented  by  Plutarch  ami  Polybius  with  the  same  character  of  base- 
ness and  cowardice  which  are  here  described. 

Id.  Cleomene*.  The  Pttfim. 

Ho  shrunk  from  the  dangers  that  threatened  him,  and  sacrificed 
his  conscience  and  his  duty  hi  the  menaces  of  a mob. 

Portent.  Lecture  22.  voL  it.  p.  319. 


When  1»  hadJe  fcegoone  hi*  ray gn*  the — day  of  June,  after  MOCK. 

this  macktshe  election,  then  waa  he  crowned  the  — day  of  the  same  

moneth.  MODE. 

Sir  Thomas  Afore.  Wirhi,  eh. ».  ful.  67.  Rickard  III.  > | . 

— — — — — We  must  lie  ris’n, 

And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
Yon  Bonne  arbors,  yonder  allies  green, 

Or  walk  at  noon  with  branches  overgrown, 

That  moat  our  scant  manuring. 

Mdtm.  Parodies  Loot,  book  iv.  L 628. 

And  otherwhiVt  with  hitler  mocket  and  mowes, 

He  would  him  scorae,  that  to  his  gouty!  myod 
Was  much  mom  grievous  than  the  other's  blown. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (lucerne,  book  vi.  can.  7. 

But,  soon*  as  they  this  moeA-4  my  did  espy, 

Their  troublous  strife  they  stinted  by  and  by, 

Thinking  indeed  that  it  the  lyon  was. 

hJL  Mother  HuLberT t Tale. 


If  these  commonwealths,  formerly  so  warlike  and  amliit  intis, 
maintain’d  each  of  them  a small  city  guard,  to  prevent  mobbish  dis- 
orders, ii  is  all  they  bad  occuaun  for. 

Hume.  Eetay  11.  voL  i.  part  ii.  p.  443. 

Mob,  r.  ^ Ray  says,  that  to  mob  is  to  dress  ra re- 
Mon,  n.  >lessly.  Mab*  are  slatterns.  See  the 
Mo'hled.^)  Commentators  on  Shakspeare  and  Mr. 
Nares,  who  produce  oilier  instances  of  mobfed.  Otir 
Lexicographers  do  not  notice  the  word  : it  appears  to 
have  hud  the  same  origin  with  the  preceding,  and  to 
have  been  applied  to  an  article  of  dress  for  the  head— 
thrown  on  or  thrown  off—ta  convenience  required  it  to 
be  worn  or  laid  aside  ; moved  or  removed. 

Swarms  of  men  that  went  gossiping  up  and  down,  telling  odd 
stories  to  the  people,  as  old  wives  ami  nurses  do  to  children,  having 
most  of  them  chins  as  smooth  ss  women's,  and  their  faces  mob'd  in 
hoods  and  loug  coats  like  petticoats 

More.  On  the  Severn  Churches,  (1669.)  Preface,  book  ii. 


I Plat,  But  who,  O who  had  sum  Ihe  molded  (molded)  Queens. 
Hast.  Tb*  inMed  (molded)  Queeoe  ? 

Pol.  Tltal's  good : molded  (mMed)  Queen®  is  good. 

Shahipearc.  Hamlet,  ful.  264. 

She  could  harangue  with  wond'rou*  grace, 

On  gowns  and  mob t,  and  cap*,  and  loco. 

Lloyd.  The  Spirit  of  Contradiction. 


Now  Mary’s  moke,  and  flounces  you  approve, 

Now  sharpeduguisiog  sacks,  and  siippvr*  lore. 

Barton.  ruttM.  A Satire. 


MOCK,  v. 
Mock,  n. 
Mock,  adj. 


Pr.  moequer , which  the  Etymolo- 
gists agree  to  derive  from  the  Gr.  * 
“ Grerci  ptnutiaOnt,  propric  dicun t de 


Mo'ckvble,  h hit,  qui  ore  vultuquc  dutorto  ct  calkin 
Mo'ckaoE,  labii  aliquem  deridenL"  Junius.  The 
M o'ckeh,  j Dutch  have  mockm,  " Buccam  ducere 
Mo'csery.  J live  morere.”  Sec  Dkmock. 

To  deride,  to  scoff  at ; to  jeer  or  gibe ; to  ape  or 
imitate,  suodingly,  jestingly  ; to  render  or  cause  to  be 
or  appear  ridiculous  or  contemptible,  feeble  or  ineffec- 
tual 


▼.  In  this  place,  loo*  » taken  far  mocke,  & soorteth  as  much  as 
that  we  are  wont  to  say  in  our  commune  taike  whe  we  lust*  to  w vote 
one  that  staodctli  wel  in  hi*  own*  conceit.  Loo*  (say  we)  this  man 
wyl  not  learue  at  y*  proudest es  of  us  id. 

Bible , Ann-j  1551.  Genesis,  ch.  iii.  note. 


Thus  speaketh  the  Prophet*  by  an  Irony*,  that  is,  in  derision,  or 
mochtgc.  Id.  M.  2 CnsirAs,  ch.  xviii.  note. 

Wherefore  bear*  the  word*  of  the  Lord*,  yc  mockers,  y’  nil*  the 
Lorde*  people,  which*  is  at  Jerusalem. 

Id.  Ib.  Etaye , ch.  xxviii. 

And  tayd  in  mockery,  sire,  demand*  of  your  mvssanger  where  he 
founds  thwrele  uf  Derby. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Crony  cte,  vol.  i.  ch.  106.  p.  128. 


Those  that  are  good  manners  at  the  Court,  are  as  ridicu- 
lous in  the  Countxey,  aa  the  behaviour  of  the  Countrie  is  most  mock - 
aide  at  the  Court.  Shaktpeare.  At  You  IjJte  It,  ful.  195. 

Bong,  by  Junius,  and  PHillhs,  after  him  in  moehmye. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Bondmen,  act  Ii.  sc.  1. 
Tht  foilorne  maiden,  whom  your  eyes  have  scene 
The  laughing  stock*  of  Fortune’s  mockeries, 

Am  th*  ooely  daughter  of  a king  and  queen*. 

S prater.  Faerie  Qurene,  book  L can.  7. 
Paik.  It  is  a pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 

SAakiprarr.  Timvn  of  Athens,  foL  80. 

* Let’s  meet*,*’  quoth  Kccho  mockingly  : 

Which,  bearing,  lie  with  speed, 

(B«l«euing  that  his  shadow  was 
A nymph,  and  spak*  in  deed,) 

Did  leap  into  the  fountain*. 

Hamer.  Albion’s  England,  book  he  ch.  xlf. 

Philip,  th*  brother  of  AmmaadcPa  wife,  was  taken  by  the  consul ; 
mode  a mocking-  stock  ; and  sent  away  prisoner  to  Home. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  II  arid,  bonk  v.  ch.  v.  soc.  7.  fill.  76$. 

Let  them  have  a care  how  they  intrude  upon  so  gnat  and  lioly 
an  ordinance,  in  which  God  is  so  seldom  mocked,  but  it  is  to  (bo 
mocker's  confusion.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 

Twas  then  that  Peter,  standing  tip  to  show 
Th’  absurd  reproach,  gave  all  of  them  to  know 
That,  whit  these  motion  call’d  a drunken  fit, 

Was  God’s  performance  of  what  Joel  writ. 

Byrom.  Remarks  an  Dr.  Middleton' t Ft  am  motion,  SfC.  L 525. 
And  many  a fane  h*  rear’d,  that  still  sublime 
In  massy  pomp  has  mock’d  th*  stealth  of  time. 

Horton.  (Me  21.  On  Air  Majesty’ t Birth  day,  Juste  4,  1708. 

Mockery  and  ridicule,  when  exercised  upon  the  scriptures,  or  even 
upon  the  places,  persons,  and  Conns  set  apart  fur  the  administration 
of  religion,  fall  within  th*  mischief  of  the  law  which  forbids  the  pro- 
fanation of  God’s  name. 

/Wry.  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  book  iv.  ch.  ix.  p.  99. 

MODE,  or  'l  Pr.  mode;  It.  and  Sp.  modo ; Lat. 

Moon,  | modus  ; which  (Vossius  (hints)  means 

Mo'dal,  ypt-rpou,  measure.  Sec  Commodious.  It 
Moda'uty,  1 is  applied  in  English  as  the  Fr. 
Mo'dish.  ) Mode ; **  Manner,  sort,  fashion,  guise, 
use,  custom,  way,  means."'  Cotgrnve. 

The  mode,  is  the  fashion  ; the  style  of  fashion.  It  is 
also  used  in  Music,  sec  the  Quotation  from  Sir  W. 
Jones  ; in  Logick,  sec  the  Quotation  trom  W tlson  ; and 
in  Metaphysics,  see  (he  Quotation  from  I^cke. 

Tindall  would  be  fayne  wit  in  what  figure  it  is  mod* : Ii*  shal 
find*  in  the  first  figure  and  in  the  third  mode. 

Sir  7V/mai  Mare.  IFarkes,  fol.  504.  The  First  Part  of  the  Con- 
futation of  Tyndall. 

A moodc  ix  a lawful  placing  of  proposition*,  in  thrtr  dew*  qualitM 
os  quan titie.  I Ti/son.  The  Arte  of  Logike,  foL  26. 

For  all  my  reign*  hath  been*  but  a scene 
Acting  that  oigumeat.  And  now  my  death 
Changes  th*  maade. 

Hmr,  1C.  Sti,.S  /Srt,  fol.  M. 

2 II  2 
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Oui  Saviour  lifting  up  his  eye*  UnM 

An  ample  Kf^ce  under  tin:  brtMwlevt  *fia<le 

A table  ncbly  sjwd,  in  regal  m*t*.  ....... 

MJton.  Parodist  %«Nro,  book  U.  V.  340. 

n they  trade  a determinate  intellection  of  any  modes  of  being, 
which  were  newr  in  the  lea.t  hinted  by  tireir  cxtcrnall  or  mteniall 
•eases ; Me  UU-eve  that  such  can  realize  chim«ra«. 

Gianni.  The  Fanity  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  iii.  p.  23. 
When  we  speak  of  faculties  of  tivo  soul,  we  assert  not  wilh  the 
school*  their  rral  distinction  from  it  but  only  a mod../  diversity. 

Id.  Serpn s. 

1 call  such  complex  idea*,  which,  however  compounded,  con- 
tain not  in  them  the  stiji^sition  of  subsisting  by  thcnwelvea,  but  ore 
considered  as  dependencies  on,  or  affections  of  substances. 
ljocke.  Jforkt,  vol.  i.  fol.  62.  Of  Human  Understanding,  book  it. 
ch.  aii.  sec.  A. 

O what  n midnight  curse  has  he,  whose  side 
Is  pester'd  with  a mood  and  6guro  bride  t 
Let  mine,  ye  god*,  (if  such  must  be  my  fate,) 

No  logic  leaxa,  nor  history  translate. 

Dry  den.  Juvenal.  Satire  6. 

No  wonder  therefore,  if  these  men,  discoursing  of  the  nature  and 
substance  of  Gwl,  in  a language  neither  warrantable  nor  apprehen- 
sible, have  by  their  modalities,  wppontalities,  areurnincesriou*, 
and  twenty  rich  other  chimeras,  »o  misrepresented  tins  adorable 
article  of  the  Trinity  to  men’s  reason,  as  to  bring  them  first  to  loath, 
and  at  length  to  deny  it. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  nr.  p.  318. 
Rail  on,  ve  tuflro,  who  to  Will’s  repair 
Foe  new  lampoons,  fresh  cant,  or  moduh  air. 

Smith.  To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  John  Philips. 

Our  grandamtV  modes  long  alment  from  our  eye*, 

At  your  all  powerful  bidding  duteous  rise. 

Harlan.  Fashion. 

These  are  the" several  modes  in  which  we  may  weaken  or  even  de- 
stroy the  moral  and  religious  principle*  of  every  sincere  Christian,  ot, 
in  the  words  of  scripture,  may  make  our  brother  to  offend. 

Port e us.  lj+clurt  1G.  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

A scries  of  sounds  relating  to  one  leading  note  is  catted  a mode, 
or  a tone,  and  a*  there  are  twelve  semitones  in  the  scale,  each  of 
which  may  be  made  in  its  turn  the  leader  of  a mode,  it  follows  that 
there  are  twelve  modes  ; and  each  of  them  has  a peculiar  character, 
arising  from  the  position  of  the  modal  note. 

Jones.  Essay  2.  On  the  Imitative  Arts. 

— — — — Hence  the  tensile  lax 
Wow,  in  mosaic  mode  of  mauy  a curl, 

Around  the  figur'd  carpet  of  the  lawn. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  book  i. 

MO  DEL,  t.')  Fr.  modtllci  It.  rnodMo ; Sp. 
Mo'del,  m.  >modelo  ; Lai.  modulus,  a diminutive 
Mo'dkller.  j of  modus.  See  Mode,  ante. 

To  form  or  fashion,  alter  a certain  mode,  example, 
pattern  ; to  delineate,  to  plan,  the  mode  or  manner,  form 
or  fashion ; to  copy.  A model, 

" That  whereby  a whole  work  is  measured ; propor- 
tioned or  squared.*  Cotgrave. 

That  which  has,  which  represents  or  resembles,  the 
mode  or  maimer,  fashion  or  form  of  any  other  thing;  the 
copy,  the  image,  the  representation. 

In  carles,  in  mappes,  and  eke  in  models  marie. 

Gaicoijw.  Hearhrs.  Voyage  into  HoUande,  1572. 

O would  I could  ray  father’s  cunning  use  l 
Anil  souls  into  spell -mnduf  d day  inluse. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  i.  p.  4. 
When  thy  affliction  serv’d  me  for  a book 
Whereby  to  model  Egypt's  misery. 

Drayton.  Moms  His  Birth  and  Miracles,  book  iL 
They  proposed,  firvt,  to  bare  the  array  settled  and  modelled  in  a 
way  of  unity  before  they  determined  upon  the  government. 

Baker.  Charles  It.,  Anna  1652. 
Some  limb  o,  ~»W. ou,  0f  ,llc  tlliwu, 

•nw  iKbno.  .ill  wM*  ’ 

Drayton.  Polyoll't'.'H,  SOUg  1. 

No*  "llj.  i'»l  TOwlj  to  a.„,,rt 

VVa»  packing  all  hi*  goods  iq 1 * 


one  poor  cart ; 


He  stopp'd  a little  at  tire  conduit-gale,  MODEL. 

Where  Numa  modef  d eucv  a Roman  State.  

Dry  den.  Juvenal.  Satire  3.  MODENA. 

One  thing  receive*  another  not  according  to  the  full  latitude  of  ' jr— v~ 
the  object,  but  according  to  the  scauty  model  of  its  own  capacity. 

South.  Smarms,  vol.  x.  p.  46. 

But  he  [Lilboume]  being  naturally  a great  trouble-world  in  all 
the  variety  of  government  became  a liixlg-jvidg  of  religion,  the  chief 
ring-leader  of  the  levellers,  a great  proposal-maker,  and  modeller  of 
state,  and  publisher  of  several  seditious  pamphlets. 

Hood.  Athenssr  (Xante met,  vol.  iL  fol.  1 7*2. 

He  [God]  moulded  nr  modelled  him  [man]  as  a potter  doth ; we 
•ee  the  work,  as  it  were  upon  the  wheel,  rising  ami  growing  under 
the  hands  of  the  divine  artificer  l 

Horne,  /forks,  Discourse  1. 

MODENA,  a Dukedom  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  Boundaries, 
North  by  the  Lombardo -Venetian  Kingdom  and  Guas-  ex’ent,  aiul 
talla ; on  the  East  by  the  State  of  the  Church  and  Tos-  population, 
cany  ; on  the  South  by  Tuscany  and  Lucca  ; on  the 
West  by  Parma.  Its  superficial  contents  are  1974  square 
miles;  its  population  amounts  to  348,000. 

The  part  which  borders  on  the  Po  is  low,  level,  and  Physical 
well-watered  either  by  streams  or  canals.  Further  futures. 
Southward  the  territory  extends  up  the  Apennines  in 
a succession  of  narrow  plains,  resembling  terraces,  welt 
cultivated  and  fertile,  hut  the  crest  itself  of  the  moun- 
tains is  broken,  rocky,  bore  of  earth,  irreclaimably  barren, 
and  incapable  of  affording  support  even  to  auy  sort  of 
timber.  The  district  Garfagnaua,  in  the  South,  is  an 
extensive  volley,  ill  cultivated  and  unproductive.  The 
highest  summits  which  the  Apennines  have  within  the 
Dukedom  are  Monte  Cimoue,  6.518  feet,  and  Doccia,  4138 
feet  high.  Tins  soil  of  the  plain  is  a rich,  deep,  moist  vege- 
table mould,  lying  on  a substratum  of  clay.  The 
streams  descending  the  Northern  slope  of  the  Apennines 
empty  themselves  into  the  Po;  those  flowing  South- 
ward fall  into  tile  Mediterranean.  They  are  all  of 
insignificant  size  : the  most  considerable  is  the  Secchia, 
which  flows  Northward,  and  after  giving  supplies  to 
innumerable  canals,  which  in  every  direction  intersect 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  falls  into  the 
Po.  The  CrocUolo  and  Panaro  also  flow  Northward 
and  fall  into  the  Po.  Of  the  streams  flowing  South- 
ward the  only  one  of  any  note  is  the  Scrchio.  There 
arc  a few  small  lakes  among  the  ridges  of  the  Apen- 
nines, the  largest  arc  Lugo  Santo  and  Lago  di  Fron- 
tignano. 

Some  Geological  phenomena  in  the  territory  of  Modena  Spalhm- 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  Spallanzani,  who  gives  **ni'* se- 
tt judicious  though  rather  prolix  account  of  them  in  his 
Essay*  on  the  Geology  of  the  Apennines*  He  de- 
scribes  the  Hock  de  C’arii,  situated  near  Fanario,  as  60 
feet  high  and  300  in  circumference.  When  the  sitn 
shines  it  becomes  a most  brilliant  and  striking  object,  in 
consequence  of  the  reflection  of  the  rays  from  the  sur- 
faces of  innumerable  crystals  of  quartz,  of  an  aggregate 
of  which  this  singular  mass  is  formed.  It  lies  ou  an 
earthy  bed  remote  from  any  other  stony  formation.  Of 
the  Lake  of  Scaliajolo,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  Boo-  Boccaccio'* 
caccio  gives  the  following  account.  “ It  is  u little  lake  legend  A 
of  the  Apennines  between  Pistoia  and  Modena,  loss  re-  "* 

markable  for  the  extent  of  ils  water,  than  for  the  singu-  J 
larity  attested  by  the  unanimous  evidence  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  that  if  any  one  throw  a stone  or  similar 
body  into  it,  so  as  fo  produce  an  agitation  of  the  surface, 


In  the  Vlth  volume  of  the  French  translation  of  his  Travels  tn 
the  tseo  Sicilies,  by  FanjM  do  SL  Fond. 
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MODENA,  the  air  thickens  and  furious  winds  rush  forth  which  rend 
or  tear  up  the  largest  and  most  firmly  rooted  oaks.  Woe 
to  those  men  or  beasts  exposed  to  the  fiiry  of  the  hurri- 
cane, which  sometimes  lasts  for  a day,  and  causes  certain 
destruction  to  every  being  that  encounters  it.”  Such  too 
was  the  general  belief  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  Spal- 
lanzani's visit,  and  he  mentions  the  amazement  of  his 
guides,  when,  after  he  had  tried  the  experiment,  no  con- 
sequences resulted.  The  strange  tradition  attaching  to 
this  lake  may  perhaps  justify  its  mention  here,  when  no 
other  citcumstancc  connected  with  it  distinguishes  it  from 
The  Ci-  any  other  rocky  basin  filled  with  water.  Such  is  the 
nwnt.  height  and  central  position  of  Cimone,  that  a spectator 
standing  on  its  summit  can,  without  change  of  place,  see 
both  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean.  Though  it  does 
not  rise  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  congelation,  Spallanzani 
found  it  covered  with  snow  which  had  lain  on  it  so  late  as 
the  24th  of  August.  Its  form  is  conical,  and  totally  de- 
void of  vegetation,  which,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
mountaineers,  when  at  any  time  it  may  have  taken  root, 
is  presently  swept  away  by  the  violence  of  the  winds 
which  continually  rage  on  some  side  or  other  of  the  moan- 
Btriguio.  tain.  The  fires  of  Barigazzo  arc  flames  which,  near 
the  town  of  that  name,  play  continually  over  the  surface 
of  a dry  piece  of  ground,  being  fed  by  a gas  exhaling 
from  the  earth  : they  arc  sometimes  extinguished  by 
violent  storms,  but  burn  again  on  the  application  of 
a lighted  torch.  The  combustion  is  attended  by  a noise 
winch  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards;  and  so 
violent  is  the  heat  that  it  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
mincing  to  lime  the  calcareous  stones  abounding  in  the 
Bids*  of  neighbourhood.  The  Salsa  of  Maina  is  about  fifteen 

Maine,  miles  from  the  city  of  Modena,  in  a level  country,  it 

consists  of  a gTcal  cone  surrounded  by  several  smaller, 
and  the  tops  of  the  cones,  depressed  into  the  shape  of 
funnels,  continually  throw  forth  masses  of  mud,  about 
the  size  of  ostriches*  eggs,  and  consisting  of  great  bubbles 
of  gas  enveloped  in  moist  earth.  The  temperature  of 
this  liquid  mud  is  not  sensibly  greater  than  that  of  the 
water  and  earth  in  the  vicinity.  Sometimes  these  bub 
bles  are  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and 
the  sound  of  the  explosion  may  be  heard  at  the  distance 
of  a mile  and  a half.  The  disturbance  of  the  earth  in 
this  district  appears  formerly  to  have  been  much  more 
terrible;  as  Pliny  relates  thut  the  year  before  the  Social 
War  a volcano  burst  out  near  Modena  and  destroyed 
several  houses  with  a great  number  of  men  and  beasts, 
of  SawuoU,  The  Salsa  of  Sassuola  sometimes  produces  alarming 
effects,  sending  forth  flames,  shaking  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  throwing  stones,  in  some  instances  above 
one  hundred  pounds  weight,  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
of  Qocr-  feet  Another  Salsa  is  situated  at  Querzuoln,  about  five 
zuufa.  miles  from  Reggio.  It  is  subject,  at  considerable  inter- 
vals, to  eruptions,  when  it  casts  forth  mud  to  the  height 
of  fifty  feet,  and  shakes  the  adjacent  ground.  Innume- 
rable wells,  sunk  throughout  the  city  of  Modena  and  the 
surrounding  country,  afford  a never-failing  and  abun- 
dant supply  of  water.  In  excavating  for  this  purpose, 
the  workmen,  at  die  depth  of  twenty-three  feet,  meet 
with  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings;  lower  down  a dense 
earth,  and  below  that  a marshy  soil  interspersed  with 
reeds  awl  rushes  ; then  to  the  depth  of  about  forty-five 
feet  they  dig  through  strata  containing  the  trunks, 
branches,  and  leaves  of  trees  mixed  with  a muddy  water, 
which  they  carefully  exclude  from  the  shaft  by  means  of  a 
lining  of  brick;  below  this  is  a layer  of  chalk,  eighteen 
feet  thick,  aud  full  of  sea* shells ; then  at  the  depth  of 


about  sixty-five  feel  commences  another  stratum  of  MODENA, 
marshy  earth  three  feet  thick,  aud  below*  it  to  the  depth  v-»_> 
of  eighty-five  feet  a stratum  of  chalk ; the  marshy  and 
chalky  strata  then  alternate  several  times  to  the  depth  of 
about  one  hundred  and  five  feet,  where  commences  a bed, 
eight  feet  thick,  consisting  of  gravel  mingled  with  sea- 
shells  and  the  trunks  of  trees.  On  boring  this  stratum  the 
water  gushes  up  with  violence,  and  mounting  above  one 
hundred  feet  flows  in  abuudaucc  from  the  mouth  of  the 
well.  There  arc  several  mineral  springs,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  is  that  of  Acquariu,  aud  some  sources  of 
rock-oil  or  petroleum,  whence  that  mineral  fluid  flows  abun- 
dantly, in  some  instances  of  a red,  in  others  of  a yellow 
colour,  and  is  used  extensively  for  fuel,  paint,  and  medi- 
cine. Iron  mines  are  worked  in  the  Vale  of  Garfagnana, 
and  amber  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  territory.  The 
quarries  of  Carrara  supply  the  beautiful  while  marble,  Carrara 
known  every  where  under  the  name  of  that  district.  The  marble, 
demand  has  decreased  since  Architecture  has  been  less 
attended  to  in  Italy  ; and  the  exportation  at  present  is 
principally  to  the  Levant  and  the  British  Isles.  The  riimatn. 
climate  of  the  Dukedom  resembles  that  of  Lombardy 
in  the  severity  of  the  winters,  but  in  the  milder  seasons 
of  the  year  vegetation  is  quick  and  luxuriant. 

Modena  is  mainly  an  agricultural  district,  and  in  the  Agncul- 
low  region  displays  a rich  and  varied  prospect  of  corn-  but. 
fields  and  meadows,  divided  by  rows  of  elms,  mulberry- 
trees,  and  chestnut  trees,  between  which  the  vines  stretch 
in  luxuriant  festoons.  The  declivities  of  the  Apennines 
arc  in  many  places  covered  with  oaks,  which  ufford  a 
large  supply  of  mast  for  feeding  swine.  The  crops 
generally  consist  of  bread-corn,  rice,  maize,  pulse  in 
great  variety  and  profusion,  and  hemp,  which  gives  ma 
tcrial  to  the  most  important  manufacture  of  the  Duke* 
dom.  The  farmers  also  turn  their  attention  much  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  send  to  market  large  quan- 
tities of  n red  wine,  which,  by  a defect  of  strength  usual 
in  the  products  of  the  vintage  throughout  the  North  of 
Italy,  can  seldom  be  kept  long.  Olive-oil  is  produced 
in  considerable  quantity,  but  of  a poor  and  inferior 
quality  ; nor  is  the  silk  much  esteemed,  though  forming 
an  important  object  of  industry.  The  manufactures  are 
limited  to  a few*  insignificant  articles  of  hempen  fabrics, 
silks,  leather,  pottery,  and  glass,  and  the  demand  of  the 
inhabitants  is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  importation. 

The  return  is  made  by  the  exportation  of  wine,  raw- 
silk.  hempen  cloth,  black-cattle  and  hogs. 

The  Government  of  Modena  may  be  defined  an  un-  Political  or. 
limited  sovereignty,  vested  in  the  Duke,  a Member  of  K*ni*rtioa 
the  House  of  Austria,  who  derives  his  tide  by  the  inter-  a.,“1 
marriage  of  an  ancestor  with  a female  of  the  House  of 
Kste.  He  claims  the  visionary  right  of  being  totally  in- 
dependent of  any  other  Power.  The  Family  of  Este 
acquired  Modena  in  1290,  when  Ohizzo,  Marquis  of  Este, 
was  made  Lord  of  Modena  and  Reggio  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  People.  In  145*2,  Borso,  die  Head  of  the 
family,  was  created  Duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  In  1741,  Duke  Ercole 
HI.  married  a member  of  the  Family  Cibo  Mulespina, 
and  heiress  of  the  Duchy  of  Massa  and  Carrara.  Bea- 
trice, the  sole  offspring  of  this  union,  became  wife  of  die 
Archduke  Ferdinand  brother  of  the  Emperors  Joseph 
II.  and  Leopold  II.,  and  from  (his  marriage  has  de- 
scended the  present  Duke  Francesco  IV.  The  House  of 
Austria  claim  the  reversion  of  the  territory  in  case  the 
reigning  Family  should  become  extinct.  The  style  of  the 
Duke  is,  “ Francis,  by  die  grace  of  God,  Prince  Royal  of 
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MODENA.  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Archduke  of  Austria,  Duke  of 
— Modena,  Reggio.  Miraudola,  Massa,  and  Carrara.  Prince 
mVtk*  ^onrtffP°  and  Carpi,  Marquis  of  Concordia,  Count  of 
_ ^ * , Hal'sburg’  and  Rivolo.”  Tlie  Government  is  absolute, 

/mm*  the  Duke  possessing  both  the  executive  iu»d  legislative 
power,  ilia  dominions  at  present  are  divided  into: 

FxOtrl  k*|.  the,  m.  Pupnl.  Chut1  tom.  r«p«3. 

Dukedom  of  Modena iif-6  . 166,468  . Modena  ...  .26.814 

Dukedom  of  Reggio 7.r>6  . 161,612  . Reggie 

Vale  of  Ctirfagnana 231  • 10,580  , Coslrl  Nuovc  2,700 

Dukedom  of  >1  mm  Carrara  09  . 26,927  . Mam  .....  9,926 


City  of 
Mudeoa. 


The  other  loams  of  importance  arc — In  the  Dukedom  of 
Mode  mi : Mirundola,  population  8180 ; Concordia,  po- 
pulation 3000.  In  the  Dukedom  of  Reggio.  Novel  lam. 
population  4 070  ; Correggio,  population  2166.  in  tlic 
Dukedom  of  Massa  Carrara  : Carrara,  population  4076. 
The  Duke,  besides  considerable  private  possessions  in 
Austria  and  elsewhere,  lias  an  income  of  about  1,500,000 
florins,  and  maintains  an  armed  force  of  1200  infantry, 
and  100  cavalry.  Besides  other  men  of  eminence,  this 
territory  has  given  birth  to  Ariosto,  Muntecuculi,  Spal- 
lanzuui,  and  the  celebrated  Painter  Antonio  Allegri, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Correggio. 

Modena,  Capital  of  the  Dukedom,  and  a Bishop's 
See,  is  situated  in  a pleasant  plain  between  the  rivers 
See chia  and  Panaro.  It  is  in  general  well  built  of  stone, 
and  has  a broad  and  handsome  street,  tin*  Strada  M ae»> 
iru,  extending  from  one  side  of  the  town  to  the  other. 
The  streets  have  porticoes  or  covered  wavs  on  each  side, 
so  that  pas  .stagers  can  walk  witliout  being  incommoded 
by  the  wettest  weather.  The  priitvipal  building  is  the 
Ducal  Pu lace,  constructed  of  marble  in  a handsome  style, 
and  standing  alone  amidst  agreeable  gardens  In  the 
centre  of  the  building  is  an  ex  tensive  court  surrounded 
by  colonnades  in  a good  style  of  architecture,  and  the 
grand  xlalrcase  is  singularly  beautiful  ami  magnificent. 
It  contains  a large  collection  of  Pictures  by  the  first  mus- 
ters as  well  as  a number  of  valuable  antiques.  The 
Library,  containing  80,000  volumes  and  1&U0  MSS., 
has  been  under  the  care  successively  of  Murutori  and 
Tirabuschi,  who  composed  here  their  noal  esteemed 
Works.  The  Cathedral  is  a heavy  Gothic  building 
unworthy  of  notice  except  for  its  tower,  which  » built  of 
marble,  and  is  one  of  tlic  loftiest  in  Italy,  In  the  vault 
beneath  the  tower  is  preserved  the  bucket  taken,  1325, 
by  the  citizens  of  Modena  from  a well  in  Bologna,  and 
famous  for  being  the  subject  of  Tassoni’a  mock-heroic 
Poem  La  Sccchia  Rapita . Modena,  though  of  insigni- 
ficant size  and  population,  contains  nine  Parish  Churches, 
besides  forty-one  other  Churches.  There  is  also  in  it  a 
University  ami  a Hospital.  The  inhabitants,  devoid  of 
trade  or  manufactures,  derive  resources  for  their  main- 
tenance principally  from  the  expenditure  of  the  Court 
443  4l>f  North  latitude.  1113  57'  East  longitude. 

Ricci,  CorograjSa  dri  Terrilori  di  Modena  « Reggio 
Modena,  lftufi,  8vo. ; Roder,  Lexicon  von  ltalicn,  Stet- 


tin, 1812,  8vo. ; Lalunde,  Voyage  en  Italic.  Geneve, 
179U.  7 tom.  bvo. ; Spallanzani,  Voyage*  dan*  le * deux 
Sidle*,  translated  into  French  by  Faujas  tie  St.  Fond. 
6 tom.  8vo. ; Mllliu,  Voyage  dant  le  Milanait,  ifc., 
Paris,  1817,  2 tom.  8vo.  i Eustace,  Clastical  Tour. 

MO  DERATE,  »,  \ Fr.  tnodrrer ; It  moderate ; 
Mu  okhatk,  adj  I Sp.  modcrar;  Lat  tnodcrari. 
Mo  DERATE  LY,  \ from  mudus,  measure,  to  act  a 
Mookra  non,  I nveitMirc 

J T.w»fcl  or 

meoMuratU  bound.  or  Uegrw, , rettun  OT  restnutt> 


(from  excess,)  to  abate,  to  allay,  to  temper,  to  initiga.te,  MODE, 
to  regulate.  RATE. 

Mine  hertc  for  the*  is  disconsolate.  MODERN 

My  {mini  ul»u  nothing  tee  moderate. 

The  fomentation  of  Mary  Magdalen,  [>.  536.  Imputed  to  Chaucer , 

The  chief  bliss*  that  in  earth  to  liuing  nun  is  lent, 

L*  maderat  wellh,  tu  nourish  life,  yf  b«  can  be  content. 

Surrey.  Ecclesiastes,  ch.  V. 

1 say  m I sakl  before  it  may  peraduenture  in  some  thing**  doe 
wel  to  efeider  the  causes  ol  Gods  cutninaudmet  so  it  be  done  sm> 
rlrrolrty  and  with  revere  ua*. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Workes,  fol.  361.  The  First  Part  of  the  Can- 
fatal  urn  of  Tyminti. 

Moderation  in  the  lymyttcs  ami  boundw,  which*  honest*  hath 
npjwyuted  in  speakyng  and  doynge  : like  as  in  rennynge,  paaayng 
the  gol*  is  accounted  but  nubeneste,  so  renoynge  halfe  way  is  re- 
proved for  sdowiMBfte, 

Sir  Thomas  EJyot.  The  Gvrerimur,  book  hi.  cb.  u. 

Such  tmwieke  is  wise  words  with  time  concealed. 

To  moderate  stifle  mindet  dispos'd  to  strire. 

Spatter.  Faerie  (Jueene,  book  IV.  con.  2. 

If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want 
Had  but  a moderate  and  browning  share 
Of  that  which  lewdly. p«unp*rr'd  luxury 
Now  heap*  upon  sorno  few  with  vast  excess, 

Nature’s  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispens'd 
lu  unsuperfluou*  e>cn  proportion. 

Milton.  Com  us,  l,  769. 

But  the  milile  ayre  with  season  moderate 
Gently  attemper'd,  and  dis]>OM-d  so  well, 

That  stiil  it  breathed  forth  sweet  S]«rit  and  holcsiwn  smell. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qoerm,  book  i.  can.  12. 

What  goodness*  enn  thenc  ho  in  the  wnrkl  without  moderation, 
whether  in  the  use  of  God's  creatures,  or  Hi  our  own  dik|>asrtio<i  and 
carriage  ? Without  this,  justice  is  no  other  than  rrnidl  ngour  ; 
mercy,  unjust  remisnesse ; pleasure,  brutish  sensuality;  lure, 
freniy ; anger,  fury  ; narrow,  desperate  mupUhnesse ; joy,  distem- 
pered wildnesse ; knowledge,  saucy  curiosity ; piety,  superstitioa ; 
care,  wracking  distraction  , courage,  mad  rashness. 

Halt.  Works,  vol.  iu.  foL  i.  sec  1.  Christum  Moderation. 

But  let  Moses  be  the  moderator  and  judge  of  this  dispute,  who 
teachvth  os  directly,  that  these  ettie*  are  not  seated  in  so  divers  and 
distant  regions. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  Murid,  book  i.  ch.  X.  see.  2. 

Yet  when  Iti*  profit  moderated, 

The  fury  of  bis  heart  abated. 

Halier.  Uudil/rtu,  part  iii.  con  ii. 

So  cura  in  fields,  and  iu  tlw  garden  flow’ra 
Revive  and  raise  themselves  with  moderate  showers, 

But  overcharged  with  never-ceasuig  rain. 

Become  too  moist,  and  lend  their  head*  again. 

Waller,  Instructions  to  a Painter. 

Aud  whal  is  all  virtue  but  a moderation  of  excesses  ? A mean 
that  keeps  the  balance  of  the  soul  even,  neither  suffering  it  to  ris* 
too  high  on  one  side,  nur  to  fell  too  low  on  the  other. 

Snath.  Sermons,  rid.  vi.  p.  31 . 

For  my  part  I shall  always  be  more  fond  of  promoting  modem - 
lima  than  xeul ; though  perhaps  the  Barest  way  of  producing  modera- 
tion in  every  parly  u to  increase  our  seal  fur  the  public. 

Hume.  Essay  3.  vol.  L p.  22. 

MO'DERN,  adj.  \ Fr.  modernr ; It.  and  Sp. 
Mo'DEaKR,  «.  f mode r no  ; Low  Lat.  moderntt*  ; 
Mo'okrnibm,  j which  Skinner  derives  from  rnodo, 

Mo'dkrn iht.  ) as  mrmpilcrnua  from  temper  ; and 

Vnwiiia,  (de  Vilii*,)  qui  vital  modo,  A.  (■  nunc.  One 
who  now  (in  this  our  time)  is  living. 

Now  living  or  being,  not  long  ago,  lately,  recently: 
opposed  to  ancient 

Yet  was  much  taxed  by  that  age  precise, 

For  faults  which  modem  time*,  not  strange  have  tlwni-ght 

Stirling.  Doomesulay.  The  sixth  Haute. 
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Awl.  martyrs,  you  who  bravely  march'd  before, 

WhU'st  match’d  with  modems  do  not  wrath  conceive ; 
When  press'd  hy  Fagans  Idols  to  future, 

Youchus’d  to  dye,  ere  quite  your  Lord  to  have  ; 

These  sufTrcd  hare  as  much,  nod  aym’d  at  more. 

Stirling.  Doomct-day.  The  tenth  Hamre. 


And  as  he  thus  rekous  that  repentance  will  secure  him,  So  he 
dontits  not  hut  he  can  command  that  he  will ; as,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  J^dagiua  and  his  mortem  admired  followers,  he  cvrtnply 
vamj.  South.  Sermam,  vol,  iv.  p.  1 59. 


Aristotle  observing  Bacon  advance  with  a furious  mein,  drew  his 
bow  to  the  head,  and  let  fly  hw  arrow,  which  missed  the  valiant 
modern,  and  went  hii  ring  over  hta  head. 

Sunf 1.  Works,  voL  i.p.  155,  Tke  Baltic  of  the  Book*. 

fieri  biers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  pros*  and  verse,  with  abomi- 
nable curtailings  and  quaint  mtadamums.  Id.  B*. 


The  has*  detracting  world  would  red  then  have  dared  to  report, 
that  something  is  amiss,  that  his  brain  had  undergone  an  unlucky 
shake ; which  even  his  brother  modermd*  themselves,  like  migrates, 
do  whisper  so  loud,  that  it  reaches  up  to  the  very  garret  I am  now 
writing  in.  Id.  Ib.  voh  L p.  99.  Talc  of  a Tisb,  sec.  9. 

What  if  we  take  a year,  a month,  a day. 

From  this  judicious  sum  of  fame  away, 

Shall  he  among  the  ancients  rite  to  fame, 

Or  sink  with  modem*  to  contempt  and  shame. 

Francis.  Horace.  Epistle  1 . hook  ii. 


The  MaCaronian  it  a kind  of  burlesque  poetry,  constating  of  a 
jumble  of  words  of  different  languages,  with  words  of  the  vulgar 
tongue  Latinised,  and  Latin  words  tnodermzed. 

Cambridge.  The  Serth/eriad,  book  ii. 


Mr.  Neville,  no  unsuccessful  modernizer  of  the  Latin  Satirists. 

Wakefield.  Mem.  p.  75. 

MODEST,')  Fr.  modeste  ; It.  anti  Sp.  modesto  ; 
Mo'dkstly,  >Lat.  modestus,  q.  d.  modum  servans, 

Mo'derty.  j preserving  the  measure,  sc.  of  what 
is  decent  or  becoming.  Consequentially, 

Decent,  becoming;  bashful  ; chaste.  See  the  Quota- 
tions from  South  and  Cogan. 

— I rnent  no  more,  but  modestly 
To  warn*  the  wise,  that  they  wch  faults  do  flic 
At  put  downe  poace  by  cuuinr  or  debate. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruitts  of  Warrt. 

The  farther  I looke  backs  into  those  former  tyroe*  of  Tyndall, 
Frith,  and  others  lyke,  more  simplicitic,  with  true  scale,  and  humble 
mode  stir,  I see  with  levee  corruption  of  affection*  in  them. 

John  Fare,  I've  face  to  Tyndaifs  IForkc »,  Mg.  A.  ii. 

Modetiie : which  wordc  sot  being  knowen  in  the  Knglytbc 
tongue,  ue  of  all  them  which*  vnderstunde  Latine,  ricrptc  they  had 
red  good  aurfouTS,  they  improperly,  named  this  vertue  dyserveion. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyat.  The  Govenour,  book  i.  ch.  xxv.  fuL  &6. 

And,  that  augmented  all  her  other  prays*, 

She  modest  was  in  all  her  deed**  and  words. 

And  wondrous  chest  of  life,  yet  lov'd  of  knights  and  lords. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qsmr,  book  iv.  can.  3. 

I loue  Benedick*  well,  and  I could  wish  he  would  modestly  exa- 
mine himselfc  to  see  how  much  lie  is  vnworthy  to  haue  so  good  s 
lady.  Shaktprare.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  foL  109. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fast’ned  on  the  ground, 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modify, 

Tlurf  suffers  not  one  look  to  glaunc*  wtr, 

Which  may  lei  in  a little  thought  unHoiiutf. 

Spenser.  Efdthahsmion. 

Modesty  is  a kind  of  shame  or  bashful n*w,  proceeding  from  the 
sense  a man  has  of  his  own  defects  compared  with  (lie  perfections  of 
him  whom  he  comes  before. 

South.  Sermoat,  vol.  it.  p.  129. 

There  is  a degree  of  pain  in  modal  diffidence ; but  it  is  amply 
recompensed  hy  tit*  glow  of  satisfaction,  derived  from  the  favourable 
opinion  of  others,  and  by  the  encouragement  thus  inspired,  that  the 
deficiency  i*  not  so  great  as  was  apprehended,  of  too  great  to  be  sur- 
mounted. 

Cyan.  Os  the  Passions,  vot  iii.  p.  5 1 . Firtme  of  Hffwmrf  Pru- 
dence, ch.  L 


She  indirectly  and  modestly  suggests,  that  were  Chris!  to  make  it 
his  request  to  Gud  that  Laxarrs  might  revive,  Christ’*  request  mould 
be  granted.  Horsley.  &nwtii  36.  wl.illp.181 

True  mod  at  y proceeds  from  a juat  discernment  of  propriety,  and 
is  frequently  connected  with  exalted  ideas  of  genuine  merit 
Cojaa.  On  the  Passion*,  vol.  iii.  p.  49.  Fi rtue  of  Persona!  Pru- 
dence, ch.  i. 


MODEST. 

MODU- 

LATE. 


MO'DIFY,  v.  "j  Fr.  modifier ; It  modijicart  g 
Mo’difikr,  I Sp.  modificar  ; Lai.  modijicari,  to 
Modipi'abi.e,  VmctuttTt ; to  reduce  or  bring:  within 
Modi' pic  ate,  1 measure  (modus.)  Sec  Mode. 

Modification.  ) To  bring  w ithin  measure  or  mea- 
surable bounds ; lo  shape  or  fashion ; to  reduce  the 
measure ; to  limit,  to  temper,  to  qualify. 

The  xvi.  statute  doth  me  great  greuaunce, 

But  ye  must  that  releasee  or  mod, fie, 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Lime , p.  375. 

A Iringe  after  the  reuJc  is  holde 
To  modifie,  and  to  adresM 
His  yeftes  vjien  suche  largesse, 

That  he  measure  nought  cxcedr. 

Gower.  Conf.Am.  hook  vii.  p.  221. 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world  &re  become  the  kingdom**  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,  not 
only  to  the  mod  if  ca  led  eternity  of  his  mediator-ship,  so  long  ns  there 
shall  be  need  nf  regal  power  to  subdue  the  em-tnics  of  God’s  elect ; 
but  also  to  the  complete  eternity  of  the  duration  of  hi*  humanity, 
which  fur  the  future  is  coetemal  to  Ids  divinity. 

Pmr*on.  On  the  Creed,  art.  6. 

The  use  hereof,  (of  sense, ) being  only  to  minister  to  the  modif  ca- 
tion of  life  in  th*  vital  principle,  wherein  the  ewenee  of  sense  doth 
consist.  Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  iL  ch-  iu.  fid.  41 . 

If  it  [the  soul  ] be  neither  matter,  nor  any  modification  of  matter, 
then  (t)uiugh  you  ora  pleaw-d  to  affirm  woraewluL  rashly,  and  with- 
out offering  any  reason  for  your  affirmation)  that  such  reasoning  U 
far  from  living  self-evident,  yet  it  is  really  as  notoriously  self-evident 
as  any  thing  in  nature,  that  it  cannot  possibly  depend  upon  matter, 
as  to  its  being  and  preservation. 

CJnrhe.  Works,  VO  I.  iii.  fid.  730.  Letter  to  Mr.  DodnrtU. 
How  much  more  natural,  therefore,  is  it,  that  a limited  Deity,  who 
at  first  is  suppled  only  the  immediate  author  of  the  particular 
goods  and  ills  in  life,  should  in  the  end  be  represented  a*  sovereign 
maker  and  nvdfier  of  the  universe. 

Hume.  Essay*,  vol.  ii.  p.  412.  The  Natural  History  of  ReHyioss^ 
see.  7. 


MODI  OLA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Acephalous 

Mollusea. 

Generic  character.  Shell  subtrausverse,  equi valve, 
regular,  with  the  posterior  side  very  short  : beaks  almost 
lateral ; hinge  without  teeth,  lateral  and  linear ; liga- 
ment somewhat  interior,  in  a marginal  furrow;  muscular 
impression  sublateral,  elongated. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Mytilus  modiolus,  Linna*us, 
Brown,  Illusi.  pi.  xxix.  fig.  1 — d.  Several  species,  in- 
habiting the  seas  of  all  quarters  of  the  globe  ; two  or 
three  are  (bund  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  and  others  in  a 
fossil  state. 

M O' DDL  ATE,  t).  A Fr.  module,  modulation;  It. 

Modula'tion,  ( modulations  ; Lat.  modulatio. 

Modulator,  (from  modulari , to  measure. 

Mo'dule.  ) To  measure,  to  regulate  the 

measure  or  proportion,  the  harmony,  the  concord. 

That  diarau-r  of  the  night 
That  mo  dale  th  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare. 

As  m&u  to  set  Lu  parte  at  first  had  team’d  of  her. 

Drayton.  Poly-o/bum,  song  13. 

In  all  vocal  tnuiick  (the  tongue]  helpcth  fho  windpipe  to  modu- 
late the  sounds. 

Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  v.  sec.  I fi-  fid.  2*k 

The  rings  of  the  wind-pipe  ore  fitted  for  (he  modufatian  nf  the 
voice.  Id.  A sec.  19.  fel,  25, 
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Tiif  marter'*  hand,  in  i nodnlatrd  air, 

Bids  the  Lud  orgaa  breuthe. 

Somerri/e.  Tht  Chair,  hook  iti. 

For  the  various  modulation*  of  the  voice,  the  uj>]ier  end  of  the 
viml-pijie  U endued  with  several  cartilages  and  muscles,  to  contract 
or  dilate  it  aa  we  would  have  our  voice  flat  or  %h;irp, 

Kay.  Of  the  Creation,  part  iL  p.  313. 


What  an  abridgment  of  art,  what  a variety  of  uses  hath  nature 
lull]  upon  that  one  member,  the  tongue,  the  grand  instrument  of  taste, 
the  faithful  judtfr,  the  cmtuwl,  the  watchman  of  all  our  nourish* 
merit,  the  artful  modulator  of  our  voice,  the  noceaury  M'rvant  of  maa- 
tication,  swulUin  in,;.  suckiu^ . and  a grvat  deal  IvauU-a  ? 

Dr r ham.  i'hyuev-Th  . t -qy,  book  v.  ch.  V.  p.  306. 

The  poet*  of  BKzabeth  had  ultaiucd  an  art  of  modulation  which 
*u  afterwards  neglected  and  forgotten. 

John  ton.  I dft  of  Walter . 


— May  the  nightly  pow'r, 

Which  whisper*  on  my  slumbers  evase  to  breathe 
Her  modulahny  impulse  through  my  soul. 

Thnmptn*.  Sn  hueu,  book  V. 


MODUS,  in  Loir,  signifies  an  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  tithes,  and  is  of  two  kinds:  first,  a partial 
exemption,  when  it  is  called  a Modut  decimandi ; se- 
condly. a total  exemption,  when  it  is  called  u JUMitt  dr. 
non  drcimatulo.  There  is  a third  species  of  exemption 
culled  a Real  Competition,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  say 
a few  words,  as  it  bears  a strong;  analogy  to  the  Modut 
decimandi , and  is  indeed  the  source  from  which  that 
Real  Cora*  Modut  originated.  A Real  Competition  is  where  an 
position.  agreement  is  made  between  the  owner  of  lands  and  the 
Parson  or  Vicar,  with  the  consent  of  the  Patron  and 
Ordinary,  that  the  lands  specified  shall  be  exempt  from 
tithes  on  such  considerations  as  are  contained  in  the 
stipulation,  such  as  land  or  other  real  recompense  given 
in  lieu  and  satisfaction  of  the  tithes  to  be  relinquished. 
Previously  to  the  Statute  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  such  a composi- 
tion was  binding,  not  only  upon  the  incumbent  by 
whom  it  was  made,  but  also  on  all  those  who  succeeded 
him  ; because  it  was  presumed  at  Common  Law  that 
no  agreement  could  be  injurious  to  the  temporal  in- 
terests of  the  Church  which  required  the  joint  consent 
of  the  Ordinary,  the  Patron,  and  the  Incumbent.  How- 
ever, the  variations  in  the  value  of  money  and  other 
causes  tending  to  show  that  this  Common  Law  pre- 
sumption was  not  supported  by  facts,  the  above-men- 
tioned Statute  of  13  Elit.  c.  10.  was  passed  to  restrain 
Parsons  and  Vicars  from  making  any  conveyance  of  the 
tithes  or  other  possessions  of  their  churches,  except  on 
leases  for  twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives.  Therefore 
all  Ren!  Compositions  which  are  relied  on  nt  the  present 
day  must  have  existed  previously  to  the  passing  of  that 
Statute,  or  they  cannot  be  sustained. 

Moibndaci-  The  Modut  decimandi  is  that  which  is  generally 
““ixb-  meant  when  the  term  Modut  is  used.  It  is  defined  to 
be  a custom  of  tithing  in  a particular  manner,  different 
from  that  which  the  general  law  prescribes,  which  cus- 
tom must  have  existed  from  time  whereof  the  memory 
of  man  gocth  not  to  the  contrary,  tlml  is  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  a.  d.  1189,  a 
period  which  for  these  purposes  is  fixed  as  the  limit  of 
legal  memory.  The  modes  of  tithing  established  by 
these  customs  arc  exceedingly  various  ; sometimes  it  is 
a compensation  in  work  and  lubour,  as  that  the  Incum- 
bent shall  have  only  the  twelfth  cock  of  hay,  and  not  the 
tenth,  in  consideration  of  the  landowner's  making  it  for 
hirn;  sometimes  it  is  a less  quantity  0f  tithe  in  a more 
perfect,  in  li^«  of  a larger  quantity  in  a crude  and  imper- 
fect, state,  as  a couple  of  fowls  iu  lieu  of  tithe  eggs  ; 
sometimes,  ond  more  frequently,  it  consists  in  a pecu- 


niary compensation,  as  two -pence  an  acre  for  the  tithe  MODUS, 
of  land.  These  customs  art*  supposed  to  have  originated  v-^' 
ill  compositions  made,  with  the  assent  of  the  Patron  and 
Ordinary,  between  the  landowner  and  the  Incumbent, 
all  traces  of  which  have  been  long  since  lost,  except  the 
customs  themselves  which  they  established.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  bear  this  in  mind  for  the  better  understanding 
of  the  rules  or  tesLs  by  w hich  the  validity  of  a Modus  is 
to  he  ascertained.  The  principal  of  these  tests  are  six 
in  number.  1.  The  Modus  must  be  certain  and  irtva- 
riahte  ; for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  compounding 
parties  would  fix  what  the  Incumbent  was  to  receive  by 
way  of  composition,  and  therefore  payments  of  one  sum 
at  one  time  and  of  another  at  another  time  will  be  evi- 
dence rather  of  temporary  arrangements,  than  of  any 
definite  agreement.  2,  The  thing  given  in  lieu  of 
tithes  must  lie  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  who  is  to 
receive  them  : therefore,  as  the  Parson  or  Rector  is  only 
bound  to  repair  the  chancel,  a Modus  to  repair  the  body 
of  the  church  in  lieu  of  Rectorial  tithes  would  be  bad, 
for  w hy  should  a Rector  relinquish  his  tithes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obliging  one  or  more  of  his  parishioners  to  do 
that  which  of  common  right  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
parish  at  large?  3.  It  cannot  be  a smaller  quantity  in 
lieu  of  a larger  quantity  of  the  same  thing,  as  one  load 
of  lithe  hay  in  lieu  of  all  tithe  hay.  for  this  would  be 
simply  nn  abandonment  of  all  tithe  hay  over  and  above 
one  load,  without  any  recompense  for  the  tithe  so  aban- 
doned. 4.  Payment  of  one  kind  of  tithe  cannot  be  dis- 
charged by  the  payment  of  a Modus  for  another,  when 
both  are  due  of  common  right : thus  the  payment  of  a 
penny  for  every  milch  cow  will  not  discharge  the  tithe 
of  burren  cattle.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  so  obvious 
as  tliut  of  the  preceding  rules,  because  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  compounding  parties  would  fix  on  a higher 
payment  for  the  one  tithe,  in  consideration  of  the  other 
being  altogether  relinquished.  It  may,  however,  be 
defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
that  the  Modus  was  originally  intended  os  a satisfaction 
for  both  kinds  of  tithe;  because  the  mere  nonpayment 
of  the  one  kind  during  the  past  is  by  itself  no  discharge 
of  that  kind  for  the  future  ; and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  presume  that  the  Modus  payable  for  the 
other  kind  was  in  fact  intended  as  a satisfaction  for 
both,  the  only  evidence  that  we  have  to  guide  us  being 
the  fact  of  the  payment.  5.  The  recompense  must  be 
as  durable  ns  the  tithes  discharged  by  it;  that  is  an 
inheritance  certain  ; and  therefore  a Modus  that  every 
inhabitant  of  a house  shall  pay  four-pence  a year  in  lieu 
of  the  otener't  tithes,  is  not  good,  because  sometimes 
the  house  may  stand  unoccupied,  and  then  nothing 
would  be  payable,  6.  The  Modus  must  not  be  rank , 
that  is  to  say,  the  sum  payable  for  the  tithe  must  l>e 
such  as  would  not  have  exceeded  the  fair  value  of  the 
tithe  previously  to  the  year  1 189.  l-'or  suppose  that  the 
landowner  claims  to  pay  £'20  as  a Modus  for  the  tithe 
of  hay,  and  that  upon  calculating  the  quantity  of  hay 
that  can  be  raised  on  the  land,  and  the  price  which  hay 
bore  before  the  year  1 189,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the 
tithe  could  not  at  that  time  have  exceeded  twenty  shil- 
lings, this  will  be  unanswerable  proof  to  show  that  the 
supposed  Modus  is  of  a later  origin.  With  additional 
evidence  it  might  be  supported  as  a real  composition  ; 
but  the  mere  proof  of  payment  of  the  j£20  will  not  sup- 
port it  as  a Modus ; though  there  be  no  proof  of  any 
other  sum  having  ever  been  paid,  or  of  the  tithe  ever 
having  been  taken  in  kind.  The  difficulty  of  supporting 
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MODUS,  the  payment  as  a real  composition  arises  from  the  neees- 
sity  of  producing  some  evidence  to  show  that  a Deed 
establishing  the  composition  once  existed.  This  diffi- 
culty is  obviously  increased  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  lime  which  has  elapsed  since  the  period  when  the 
Deed  may  he  supposed  to  have  been  made.  So  that 
prescription  and  lapse  of  time,  which  in  almost  every 

Alfa*?  r««o  •!  mnprl hon  4 Via  till*  **»  J— «J. - — Iy.  k ..  I.s*la 

on  every  principle  of  fairness  and  policy  ought  to  have 
that  -effect,  do  not,  in  the  instance  of  the  landowner 
who  claims  title  to  be  exempt  from  tithes,  give  him  any 
additional  security,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  continually 
rendering  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  him  to  substan- 
tiate his  claim.  The  Commissioners  on  the  Law  of  Real 
Property  have,  in  their  1st  Report,  recommended  that 
where  the  tithes  are  in  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators, 
the  nonpayment  at  of  right  of  tithes  for  twenty  years 
shall  be  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  exemption  ; that 
undisputed  payment  of  a Modus  for  twenty  years  shall 
be  conclusive  in  favour  the  Modus  against  those  who 
have  received  it,  and  those  who  claim  under  them  ; and 
that  a Deed  establishing  a real  composition  shall  be  pre- 
sumed from  long  usage  without  further  evidence.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  or  similar  provisions  will 
before  long  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature ; and  although 
in  the  words  of  the  Commissioners,  “ wc  ore  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  should  be  held  sacred,”  still  with  them  **  we 
conceive  that  the  Clergy  might  derive  benefit  from  regu- 
lations that  might  lessen  the  litigation  to  which  the 
claim  to  tithes  now  too  frequently  gives  rise,  and  might 
rescue  that  species  of  property  from  the  odium  which  is 
sometimes  unjustly  cast  upon  it." 

The  Modus  de  non  decimando  is  an  absolute  exemp- 
tion from  tithes.  It  exists  in  four  cases  : 1.  The  King 
may  prescribe  that  lie  and  his  progenitors  have  never 
paid  tithes  for  ancient  Crown  lands,  and  this  prescription 
will  be  good.  It  is  a prerogative  privilege,  no  other 
layman  being  able  to  rely  on  non  payment  of  tithes  as  a 
prescriptive  exemption  from  them;  and  even  if  the  King 
aliens  lands,  which  in  his  hands  were  protected  by  pre- 
scription, they  do  not  continue  exempt  in  the  hands  of 
Jhc  alienee;  but  the  privilege  is  lost,  and  so  entirely  so, 
that  if  the  lands  again  become  the  property  of  the  King, 
the  exemption  does  not  revive.  2.  The  Vicar  does  not 
pay  tithes  to  the  Rector,  nor  the  Rector  to  the  Vicar,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  that  eeeletia  ecclesim  decimas  solvere 
non  debet : and  it  appears  that  the  lessee  of  each  has  the 
same  exemption  os  his  lessor  ; nevertheless,  the  Rector 
may  claim  the  Rectorial  tithe*  from  his  own  lessee,  unless 
there  be  an  express  agreement  to  the  contrary,  which 
rule  also  applies  to  the  Vicar  and  hi*  lessee.  3.  An 
Ecclesiastical  person,  as  a Bishop,  may  prescribe  to  be 
exempt  from  paying  tithes,  on  the  ground  that  the  land* 
belong  to  the  Bishopric,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his  pre- 
decessors have  ever  paid  them.  4.  The  Abbeys  and  Mo- 
nasteries at  the  time  of  their  dissolution  were  possessed 
of  large  estates  of  land,  a great  part  of  which  was  held 
tithe-free,  either  by  prescription , for  we  have  just  seen 
that  Ecclesiastical  persons  might  prescribe  to  lie  exempt 
for  lands  which  had  always  been  in  spiritual  hands,  or 
by  unity  of  possession , which  was,  in  fact,  no  more  than 
prescription  ; for,  if  a Monastery  were  possessed  from 
time  immemorial  of  a Rectory  and  of  land  within  the 
Rectory,  it  could  not  pay  tithes  to  itself,  and  therefore 
there  was  an  apparent  prescriptive  non-payment  of  tithes; 
or  by  the  Pope’s  Dull  of  exemption,  or  by  a Real  Compo- 
vol.  xxv. 
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Modus  d« 
nou  deo- 

taaado. 


ti/ioit.  When  the  smaller  Alihoys  were  dissolved  bv  the 
Statute  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  28..  their  lunds  were  vested  in 
theKing.and  as  no  provision  was  made  in  the  Act  to  the 
contrary,  they beeame  subject  to  tithes  in  the  hands  both  ' 
ofthe  King  and  of  Ins  grantees.  But  the  Statute  31  Hcnrv 
tl,.t  ,1|CJ * ■’  Whih  diSSOl,Td  ,he  loreer  Abbeya.  enacted 
should  hold  them  tithe- 


iwjitia  uiu 


free  in  as  ample  a manner  as  the  Abbeys  themselves  had 
formerly  held  them.  In  order,  therefore,  to  support  this 
last  species  of  Modus  de  non  decimando,  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  lands  belonged  to  one  of  the  Abbeys 
dissolved  by  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  13.,  and  also  that  the 
Abbey  had  them  tithe-free.  The  lands  which  belonged 
to  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
and  to  the  Order  of  the  Cistertians  are  within  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Statute  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  13. ; and  those 
of  them,  consequently,  which  were  tithe-free  before  they 
came  into  tike  hands  of  the  King,  still  continue  tithe-free, 
in  whosoever  hands  they  may  now  be.  Some  land* 
have  been  made  tithe-free  by  Act  cf  Parliament,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  tithe-free  lands  throughout  the  Country  are 
so  by  virtue  of  the  above-named  Statute. 

See  Blackstonc,  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  28 ; Wood- 
deson.  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  98  ; Sctden,  History  of  Tillies, 
ch.  xiii ; Cruise.  Digest,  vol.  iii. ; Burton,  Compendium 
of  the.  Law  of  Rent  Property , p.  367  et  seq. 

MOEHRINGIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  tike  class 
Oclandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Caryophylletr. 
Generic  character : calyx  four  leaved,  corolla,  petals 
four;  capsule  one-cellcd,  four-valved. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

MOENCHIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  tins  class  Te- 
trandria,  order  Tetragynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
four-leaved,  conniving,  segments  acute-lnueeolate  ; co- 
rolla short,  petals  entire  ; capsule  valveless,  one-cel  led, 
bursting  in  five  divisions  at  the  apex  ; isetxis  kidney- 
shaped,  scabrous. 

One  species,  M.  glauca,  native  of  Europe.  The  Sa- 
gina  erecla  of  English  Botanists. 

MOIETY,  Fr.moittY,  from  moyen,moien,  the  mean 
or  middle ; dimidia  pan,  the  half  part ; but  it  was 
used  for  any  part  or  division.  See  the  Commentators  on 
Shakspeare. 

They  were  fair!?  ladies  till  they  fondly  strivM 
With  the  Heliconian  maiden  fur  maystaiy ; 

Of  whom  they  over-eotnen  were  depriv'd 
Of  their  proud  beaut ie,  and  tin*  one  moyity, 

Transform'd  to  fish  for  their  bold  sunptedry. 

Sf tenter.  Faerie  Qutenr,  book  ii  con.  12. 

Assist.  Your  brother  hath  deserv'd  all. 

Ilan.  And  shall  share 

The  moifte  of  my  state. 

Beaumont  and  Fietchrr.  The  Spanish  Curette,  act  r.  SC.  2. 

A friend  shares  ray  sorrow  and  makes  it  but  a moiety  ; but  hs 
swells  my  joy  and  make*  it  itouble. 

Taylor.  Sermon  23.  part  ii.  ful.  235. 

The  lore  I dedicate  to  your  lordship  » without  end  ; whereof  this 
pamphlet,  without  beginning,  la  but  a mperiluuux  moiety, 

Shakspeare.  Pape  of  Im erect.  Dedication, 

MOIL.  See  Mui  r. 

Ever  after  they  made  a proverb  of  It,  and  called  such  as  were 
painfull  and  willing  to  do  that  which  they  were  commanded  without 
grudging,  Marius  moils. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch , fol.  354.  Cains  Marins. 

Moil,  v.\  See  Bemoil,  ante.  Fr.  mouillcr,  to 

Moil,  n.  J wet. 

To  wet;  to  cover  with  wet,  to  splash  or  bespatter 
with  wet,  with  mire,  to  bemire,  to  soil  or  ossoil,  to  dirty. 
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MOIL. 

MOIST. 


For  the  word  as  used  by  Chapman,  Bacon,  ami  Gay, 
a different  origin  has  been  given,*?,  moil,  a mule,  (iwt/ar 
mull  laborart ,)  to  labour  like  a mule ; and  this  teems 
countenanced  by  the  passage  quoted  above  from  North's 
Plutarch  ; it  may,  however,  merely  be 

To  soil  or  bemire  with  sweat  and  dust ; to  toil  labo- 
riously and  wearisomely. 

A m'inK  mar  t.khs  tab  nwy»»g»n  ■mi  a wuu;  cum, 

Ami  did  ah  (lie  manure  it,  /id  at  their  palis 
Everich  aftir  Othir,  rights  ■*  they  were  of  statis, 

The  Panlcnrre  aitri  Tapster*,  imputed  to  Chaucer. 

A simple  souk  much  like  my  seifs  dyd  once  a ***rjscnt  find, 
Which  (almost  dead  with  cold)  lay  moy/sny  m the  rayre, 

\Yh«o  h«  fur  pitfie  tuuke  it  vp,  and  brought  it  to  lit*  fyre. 

Gascoigne.  The  Cmutancie  of  a Loner,  Spc. 
'Hu  n n*ot«  thyaalfi',  O Barth,  out  of  thy  Hoyle, 

Iu  which  thou  waUowrst  like  to  filthy  SWJM, 

And  doeal  thy  uiy  nd  in  durty  pleasure*  mayte. 

Spenser.  Ilymne  to  Heavenly  IjOtf. 
Moil  not  too  much  nndw>  ground  for  tlui  hojic  of  mine*  it  rcry 
uncertain.  Huron,  Essates. 


Both  fil’d  with  dust,  lmt  starting  up,  th©  third  close  they  had  made, 
Had  not  Achillea  selfe  atoode  vp ; reatrnining  them,  ami  hade, 

No  more  tug  one  another  thus  nor  moyls  your  seine*,  rccriue 
Pli»c  equal! ; conquests  crow  net  ye  both  ; the  lisl*  to  oilier*  leaue. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  XX  iii. 
Whilom  vritli  thee  twaa  Marian'*  dear  delight 
To  mot/  all  day,  and  tnerty-raakt  at  night. 

Guy.  The  ShephenC  * IVeek.  Tuesday. 

MOISON.  Fr.  moixson ; Lit  memo,  reaping  or 
mowing,  used  in  Low  Lul.  an  ntexxix,  the  harvest. 

And  sumo  thi-r  Im  n of  other  moijiui, 

That  drowc  nigh  to  hit  season. 

Chaucer.  The  Horminl  of  the  Hue,  p.  1 $3. 


MOIST,  from  Lat.  mu t feu*,  new.  Not  only  wine 
but  any  thing  new,  is  with  propriety  called  muxlum. 
Nonius  in  Vossius.  And  see  Tynrwhitt. 

Hire  how  it  werva  of  fine  scarlet  rede 

Ful  straite  yteved . ami  ahixui  ful  motet  and  newe. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  459. 
By  corpus  dotnini  but  I hauc  triacle 
OreUc  a draught  of  moist  and  comw  ala 
Or  but  1 here  a turn  a mery  tale. 

My.  herte  is  loste  for  pile*  of  this  maul. 

Id.  The  Pardonertt  Tate,  V.  12249. 


For  were  it  win  or  old  or  moist y ale, 

That  he  hath  droidte  he  spckelh  in  his  nose. 

Id  n*  Manciples  Tale,  v.  1 7009. 


Moist,  r,  "J  Fr.  moite,  anciently.  Skinner 

Moist,  adj.  thinks,  written  moist,  and  derived 

Mo'isten,  (perhaps)  from  the  Lab 

Mo'isrENi.vti,  n.  (Sec  Moist,  ante.)  The  French 
Mo'istpui.,  I Etymologists  (aw  in  Menage) 
Mo'istless,  f from  mafia,  for  modus,  contracted 
Mo'utnebs,  n.  from  madidtu.  See  Vossius,  de 

M o' t st t; tiK,  Pit,  lib.  iii.  c.  493.  In  Spanish 

Mo'ivtore,  t».  it  is  moiado,  which  apfiearsto  sup- 
M o'isty.  J ply  an  intermediate  step  in  the 

progress  from  madidus,  to  moite . 

To  wet,  to  damp,  to  bedew ; met.  to  refreshen  (as 
with  dew  or  rain. 


Matrimony e a moist*  frut.  pat  imiltiplie)  pe  prpte. 

iters  JVnmumm.  /uhm,  p.  308. 

And  ache  stood  Ixhynde  besides  hinc  feet : and  bdgan  to  mosste 
h'j«  fret  with  teens,  uud  wypide  with  tlm  hccria  of  hir  heed. 

Hie//.  Luke,  ch.  vil. 

I rhaungv  my  mirth©  into  meUncoly, 

Which  i*  the  mother  of  all  pcnaHenew, 

TJ'J  msyslee  and  thy  bote,  into  cold  nod  dry. 

Chaucer.  The  Cumpiuint  of  Cresev.tr,  p,  295. 


The  fire  in  his  degree 

Whiche  rnuiruuvth  t other  three 
And  ik  without  moyste  all  (trie. 

Gower,  Couf.  rim.  book  rii.  p.  205. 

Moisted  with  tarn,  thus  wretcbwl  gan  ahe  playm*. 

Surrey.  Tirgd.  Janets,  book  IV. 

Out  of  whiche  proccadeth  audio  false  doctrine  os  drycth  vp  the 
moyitnes  of  the  souk  in  tnfliug  out  y tmeth. 

* n It-,  .4  . . UAI  S.S,  Uu  m*.  -»*.»■ 

Who  deukleth  llie  alHiunduncc  uf  the  water*  into  nurrs,  or  who 
maketh  a waye  for  y*  stormy  wether,  tliat  it  waterelh  and  moyslureth 
the  drye  and  baten  ground.  JJ.  tb.  ch.  xxxviii. 

Ami  in  eve  rye  one  uf  these  tj  me*,  the  weather  altered),  as  some- 
time windy,  sometime  caulme,  sometime  cloudye,  sometime  cte.uv, 
somenme  hot,  sometime  couldc,  tlw  wynde  aomethue  mo ysiye  and 
thickr,  sometime  drye  and  smoot he. 

Aseham.  ITutks,  p.  168.  Turophilus. 

The  reiste  which  tiie  wt«yc#ic  hi  He*  did  cast  furtli,  took  not  away 
clerely  the  vse  of  the  pmsjwct. 

Brcnde.  Quintus  Curtins,  book  iv.  fuL  87. 

So  they  all  drank  heartily  except  himself  who  being  the  last  that 
came  down,  did  no  more  lmt  a little  moyst  his  mouth  without,  and 
»o  refreshed  himself. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  f«L  31.  Lycurgus. 

By  this  th"  vtrmall  lampes,  wherewith  high  Jove 
Doth  light  tho  lower  world,  were  half  yspeat, 

And  the  mo  st  daughter*  of  huge  Atlas  strove 
Into  the  ocean  d*ejm  to  drive  their  weary  drove. 

Spemscr.  Faerie  Queme,  book  iii.  can  I, 

Ne  doe  they  need,  with  water  of  tho  find 
Or  uf  the  cloud*,  to  msytltn  their  roots  dry 
For  in  themselves  ctvruidl  moisture  thry  im]4y. 

Id.  th.  Wok  iii.  can.  6. 

It  pleased  God  to  open  tho  wind  owe*  of  heaven  fur  the  motrtumy 
and  nourishing  of  their  seodes. 

HaknetU.  Apotoyie,  Look  L ch.  V.  sec.  3.  fol.  57. 

Her  mmstfbJ  tempka  bound,  with  wreaths  of  quivering  rrods- 
J hay  Ion.  Potyvtbio ft,  song  18. 
Some  clot  idea  gcue  uunr,  that  lights  and  boa 
A moisture  moystles  t so 
IXxj  those  that  aav,  aliu,  God  helpe, 

Anil  nothing  els  bostoc. 

Warner.  Alison’s  England,  book  viaL  ch.  mix. 
You  know  the  king  is  a good  husband,  and  but  a steward  in  effect 
fur  tire  ]Kiblikc,  ami  what  come*  from  you  is  but  a mosstmr * drawee 
from  the  earth,  which  gathers  into  a cloud,  and  falls  backs  vpoti  the 
earth  againv.  Bacon.  King  Henry  Fit.  foL  00. 

For  moist ir  blast*  nut  ludf  so  mirthfull  l*ee, 

As  sweet  Aurora  brings  in  spring-time  faire 
Our  joyes  they  diminu,  aa  winter  damps  the  sire. 

Atirrvur  for  Magistrates.  Induction. 
Why  were  the  nuAst  in  number  w>  ouldooo 
That  to  a thousand  dry,  they  aro  but  one  f 

Htachmare.  Creation,  book  i. 

There  shall  we  find,  that  when  tlie  world  began, 

One  common  mass  couifioa’d  the  mould  of  man  ; 

One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degree*  bestow’d, 

And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moutnusg  blood. 

Ihyden.  Ssgumvndu  and  Gssiseardo. 
Did  not  the  vapour*,  by  tlie  solar  heat 
Thinn'd  and  exhal'd,  me  to  their  airy  seat, 

Or  not  in  wat’ry  cloud*  col  leeted  fly, 

Them,  form'd  tu  poiul'ruus  dfOi«,  desert  the  nky  ; 

Tlw?  fields  would  no  recruits  of  moisture  find. 

Bhseknsore.  Creation,  book  ii. 

MOLAR,  Lat.  molar  ex,  xc.  denies;  Fr.  lex  dents 

molarci. 

The  cheek  teeth  or  grinders. 

The  teeth  are,  in  men,  of  three  kinds  : sharp,  as  the  fmcdeutli  ? 
broad,  ««  tht*  back-teeth,  which  we  caM  the  War-teeth,  or  grinders  ; 
and  pointed- teeth,  or  ranine,  which  arc  between  both. 

Bucvn.  Natural  History,  Cent,  TH1.  sec.  752. 


MOIST. 

MOLAR. 
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MOL^S-  MOLASSES,  Fr.  malltce ; It.  melazso;  ami  this 
SKS.  a mrlle,  from  honey,  which  it  resembles  much  in  swect- 
MOLDA-  ne?!S  an<*  consistency.  Skinner.  The  Jam  Lat.  mella- 
VIA.  fitim  is  applied  to  must,  boiled  down  to  half.  Cotgrave 
v " > calls  meiatses 

The  dregs  or  coarsest  of  sugar;  and  Boyle — black, 
coarse  sugar. 

The  raw  ftrah  of  goat*,  capon*,  and  the  like,  together  with  rice 
and  moJautt  (or  black  coarse  augur)  they  put  into  a quantity  of 
water,  oitd  distil  it  in  an  alembic  nil  the  liquour  be  stronger  than 
brandy. 

Boy  It.  IVarki,  ml.  it.  p.  1 08.  The  Useful neu  of  NaiuraJ  Philo- 
topky,  part  Li.  ecs.4. 

Or,  planter,  if  the  codion  they  prolong 
Beyond  its  atated  time ; the  viscous  wave 
W ill  in  huge  thirty  muMi  rrysuliio, 

Winch  forceful  fingers  scarce  can  crumble  down  ; 

And  which  with  its  melaasa  ne'er  will  part. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  book  iiL  I.  438- 

Boundaries.  MOLDAVIA,  the  most  Northern  portion  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  is  a small  Principality,  separated  on 
the  West  and  North  from  Transylvania  and  Bukovina 
by  a port  of  the  Carpathian  chain  of  mountains,  on  the 
North  and  East  from  Bessarabia  by  the  Prut,  on  the 
South  and  West  from  Bulgaria  by  a small  part  of  the 
Danube,  and  by  the  Seret  and  its  affluent  the  Milkov 
from  Yallakhia.  The  Southern  part,  in  the  Districts  of 
Fokshani,  Galachi,  and  Falchi,  is  an  open,  level  coun- 
try ; the  remainder  is  not  quite  level,  being  traversed 
by  chains  of  low  hills  in  every  part,  which  follow  the 
course  of  its  principal  rivers,  the  Scrlt  or  Sir^Uaud  the 
Prtit.  The  former  has  likewise  three  considerable  tri- 
butaries, the  Moldnva,  the  Bistritza,  and  the  Trotush. 
There  are  no  rocks  or  mountains,  except  on  the  coniines 
Climate.  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  It  is  evidently  from  the 
course  of  its  rivers  on  a gradual  declivity,  but  every 
part  of  it,  from  the  severity  of  its  Winters,  must  be  at  a 
considerable  elevation  : the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
sometimes  sinking  so  low  as  21°  of  Reaumur  (—  15°  of 
Fahrenheit.)  The  heat  in  Summer  is  proportionably 
great;  the  grapes  begin  to  ripen  in  July,  anil  the  vin- 
tage is  finished  in  September.  A rich  soil  and  abun- 
dance of  water  secure  large  crops  of  every  kind  of  pro- 
Hinanls.  duce,  and  the  hilly  tracts  contain  rich  veins  of  minerals, 
some  of  which  were  formerly  worked.  At  Okna,*  on 
the  declivity  of  a branch  of  the  Carpathians,  there  are 
galt-works  producing  1,500,000  quintals.  At  Grosesbti, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  (here  is  a large  isolated 
mass  of  rock-salt,  (Suiter,  i.  146.)  and  some  sulphu- 
reous springs  ; others  occur  ulso  between  Bukdv  and 
Roman,  near  the  Siret ; there  is  a chalybeate  source 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nyamtz;  and  gold-sand  is 
Prodiec.  brought  down  by  the  Bistritza.  Wheal  and  barley  arc 
more  cultivated  than  rye ; and  oats  are  little  used, 
barley  being,  as  in  the  rest  of  Turkey,  the  grain  usually 
given  to  horses.  Millet  (SorgAifm)  is  substituted,  when 
roasted,  for  coffee,  and  malt,  first  introduced  by  Prince 
Nicolas  Mavrokordato  in  1710,  as  well  as  buck-wheat, 
{Polygonum  fagopyrum.)  form,  when  made  into  a 
kind  of  potage  called  mamaliga,  the  principal  food  of 
the  lower  orders.  Few  esculent  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated ; the  egg-plant  (Solatium  mdongena,  called  potlu- 
shelya  by  the  Moldavians)  and  the  esculent  hibiscus, 
(called  bamia,  as  in  Turkey,)  though  most  in  request, 
are  neither  peculiarly  palatable  nor  nutritious.  Wine, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  Moldavia,  is 


• On  a in  Arrowamith's  Map  of  the  Environs  of  Constantinople. 


made  when  there  is  a tolerable  vintage,  to  the  amount  MOLDA- 
of  4,200,000  tynurn  or  buckets,  (55,860,000  gallons.*) 

The  wines  of  Huslit,  Nikoreshti,  and  Yassi  arc  cs- 
teemed  ; but  that  of  Kotnar,  resembling  Champagne,  Wines, 
is  the  second  best,  and  the  best  of  all  that  of  Odobcshti. 

A kind  of  purl  is  also  made  with  a black  raisin  and 
brandy;  but  neither  in  the  art  of  making  wine  nor  in 
the  culture  of  the  vine  do  the  Moldavians  poetess 
any  skill.  Their  extensive  meadows  and  forests  afford  Cattle 
shelter  and  pasturage  to  vast  herds  of  swiue,  atul  ac- 
cording to  Wolf  (i.  53.)  those  of  the  district  of  Orhel, 
have  undivided  hoofs.  This  (veculiarity  was  noticed  by 
the  Ancients,  (Aristotle,  Hist.  Anim.  ii.  7.  p.  167.  Pliuii 
Nat.  Hut.  xi.  106.)  and  is  not  unexampled  in  the 
North  of  Europe.  (Linnsei  AmcenU.  Acadrm.  v.  451.) 

Tlie  Moldavian  horses  are  much  used  by  the  Prussians 
and  Austrians  for  their  light  cavalry ; but  it  is  principally 
in  the  plains  of  Bessarabia,  to  the  East  of  Prut,  now 
a part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  that  the  strongest  horns 
are  bred.  Homed  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  arc  reared  in 
great  number ; the  latter  to  the  uniouul  of  between  three 
and  four  millions.  The  great  extent  of  the  woods  is  favour- 
able to  the  increase  of  game,  the  trade  in  skius  and  furs  is 
therefore  another  considerable  branch  of  commerce  ; and 
the  bees,  which  are  kept  in  great  numbers  without  much 
trouble  or  expense,  produce  a vast  abundance  of  honey 
and  wax,  which  become  articles  of  export  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  The  latter  is  peculiarly  esteemed, 
being  green  and  having  an  aromatic  odour. 

The  Principality  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Province*. 
Provinces,  each  of  which  contains  a certain  number  of 
Kddiliks  (Jurisdictions)  or  Tzinutz.  (Subdivisions-) 

Y.  Durohol,  or  Durogot. 

2.  Buto&hani,  or  Batushkn. 

3.  Horlovi,  Hurluv,  or  Hirtau. 

4.  Yasi. 

5.  Kaligatura,  or  Tirgal  Formds. 

6.  Romano. 

7.  Nero  too,  Nyamtz,  or  Nycniects. 

8.  Bakovi,  or  Bakev. 

L Vanin!. 

2.  Falchi,  or  Falish. 

3.  Burlati,  or  Biyrl&t. 

4.  Tekuchi,  or  Tekush. 

5.  Fokshaui. 

6.  Galachi,  or  Gal&tz. 

7.  Putna. 

8.  Tutor. 

Bessarabia  and  the  KddUiks  of  Khotin,  called  Khdchim 
(Choczim)  hy  the  Poles,  SuchUva  and  Clmmoiitz,  (Cher- 
novitz,  also  spell  Csernowicx,  or  Czcrnowitz,)  which  of 
old  formed  a part  of  Moklavia,  were  ceded  to  Russia 
and  Austria  by  some  of  the  latter  Treaties  between 
Turkey  and  those  Powers. 

The  principal  towns  are,  1.  Yasi,  in  47ofi>,30’,  North  Town*, 
and  27°  3(V  24*  East,  the  Capital  of  this  Principality,  Jassy, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  BakhluT,  about  nine  miles  to 
the  West  of  its  confluence  with  the  Prut.  All  its 
buildings,  except  some  churches  and  a few  mansions 
of  noble  families,  are  wretched  huts,  formed  of  mud 
and  wood ; and  even  the  Monasteries  are  little  better. 

The  suburbs  are  filled  with  hovels,  thatched  with  reeds, 
and  even  in  the  middle  of  this  metropolis,  say  the  Thes- 
salian Priests,  Daniel  and  Gregory,  (Temn/p.  Ntvr. 

• Supposing  the  Tokay  eymer  to  be  meant,  but  one-thirtl  more  if 
it  be  that  unod  in  L'pper  Hungary. 
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1 . Tzara  tie  *v». 
(Upper  Province.) 


2.  Tzara  dt  shot. 
(Lower  Province.) 
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MOLDA-  P-  363.)  many  similar  ones  are  seen.  Its  position,  they 
VIA.  observe,  is  almost  the  worst  in  all  Moldavia.  Placed  be- 
v— v— ' tween  hills  on  uneven  ground,  it  is  almost  encircled  by 
the  little  river  Bakhlu'i,  (o  //t* *<u;<n  Mw-axA****,)  the  water 
of  which  stinks,  and  in  many  places  makes  stagnant 
pools,  which  infect  the  air  of  the  town.  The  Churches, 
according  to  Mr.  Thornton,  (ii.  363.)  are  heavy  and 
inelegant,  bedecked  internally  with  wretched  daubs  of 
Saints  and  Martyrs,  which  may  defy  the  wrath  of  the 
most  rigorous  iconoclast,  so  little  resemblance  do  they 
bear  to  any  being  endowed  with  life.  There*  is  an  extensive 
and  well-supplied  bAz&r  ; and  abundance  of  wine-houses 
and  cellars,  in  which  the  common  people  “ arc  familiar- 
ised with  the  practice  of  every  kind  of  debauchery." 
Instead  of  being  paved,  the  streets  are  floored  with  thick 
beams  of  wood ; the  surface  of  which  is  converted  into 
deep  mud  in  Winter,  and  into  dust  as  troublesome  in 
Summer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  holes  with  which  these 
public  floors  abound,  when  out  of  repair,  as  they  usually 
are.  There  is  a public  Hospital,  but  so  ill-managed  that 
none  but  the  most  indigent  will  have  recourse  to  it. 
Butouchan.  2.  About  fill)  miles  North-West  of  Yasi  is  Polathani* 
or  Butuv  the  second  town  in  Moldavia,  which  in  any  other  C’oun- 
ehon.  tTy  wouid  ^ called  a village,  its  best  houses  being  recd- 
thatched,  mud-built  huts;  its  trade  nud  population  are 
Roman.  proportionally  inconsiderable.  3.  Romano,  or  Roman, 
about  forty  miles  South-West  of  Yasi,  is  an  Episcopal 
See.  The  town,  which  is  of  some  size,  is  situated  on  a 
beautiful  plain,  surrounded  by  hills  on  the  lcfl  bank  of 
the  river  Moldova  (or  Moldava)  and  the  right  of  the 
Fokaehany.  Sirtit,  (or  Sereth.)  4.  Fok*hani,  four  days’  journey 
(about  100  miles)  South-West  of  Yasi,  is  a great 
thoroughfare  on  the  confines  of  the  two  Principalities, 
one  half  being  in  Moldavia  and  the  oilier  in  Vailakhla. 
Gakiz.  5,  Galatzi , Gal&tz,  or  GalAch,  on  the  Danube,  is  a 
place  of  some  importance  as  a trading  town,  and  one  of 
the  great  thoroughfares  between  Moldavia  and  Con- 
stantinople. “In  addition  to  these  places,  each  Kddtltk 
has  a village  (x“p«)  bearing  its  name,  but  they  are  all 
wretched  places,  and  merely  consist  of  hovels;  (eaXt’/Jo- 
wyyin ;)  the  misfortune,  not  the  fault  of  the  inhabitants, 
say  the  Thessalian  Ecclesiastics  (p.  334)  before  quoted  ; 
for  who  can  feel  any  inclination  to  build  a house  in  a 
place  where  he  has  no  security  that  be  may  be  able  to 
inhabit  it  ?' 

The  above  remarks  refer  to  the  ware  between  Tur- 
key and  Russia,  which  arc  always  ruinous  to  the  Coun- 
tries on  the  borders ; but  they  might  be  extended  to 
the  Government  of  the  Principalities  itself,  which  is  un- 
happily one  of  the  worst  in  any  civilized  State.  The 
Gown-  resolute  descendants  of  the  ancient  Dacians,  whose  fore- 
fathers so  long  resisted  the  Roman  arms,  were  the  last 
of  the  Europeans  who  submitted  to  the  Turks.  It  was 
not  till  1512  (Von  Engel,  Moldau,  162.)  that  the  Vatvo- 
das  of  Moldavia  acknowledged  themselves  vassals  of 
the  Sultan  ; and  in  1529,  their  allegiance  to  the  Turkish 
Emperor  was  Anally  established  on  these  conditions: 
that  the  llospodar  chosen  by  the  Boyars  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Grand  Signlor;  their  churches  and  reli- 
gious rites  preserved  inviolate  ; and  a yearly  tribute  paid 
of  4000  ducats,  40  mares,  and  24  foals.  (Hammer, 
Grach,  iii.  201.)  Their  original  form  of  Government, 
therefore,  remained  unaltered ; but  after  the  extinction 
of  the  Family  of  Dragosh  in  1552,  the  sovereignty  was 
frequently  conferred  on  foreign  adventurers,  and  has 

• lf<  li/rhamtf,  in  Ihe  Map  puli  lulled  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
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beta  ever  since  l7ll  fanned  out  by  the  Turkish  Govern-  MOLDA- 
ment  to  Greeks  in  its  service,  especially  to  those  who  VIA. 
held  the  post  of  Dragoman,  or  Court  Interpreter. 

The  f'ah'oda,  or  Hoapodar,  is  assisted  by  a Divan,  or  Waywede, 
Council,  which  is  the  supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  »rGo*pjd*» 
decides  without  appeal  in  its  extraordinary  sessions,  at 
which  the  Prince  himself  presides.  It  consists  of  the 
Metropolitan,  (Archbishop,)  LogoOieti  Aftire.  (Lord 
Chancellor,)  Dromik  Mare,  (Chief  Justice,)  Haiman, 
(Commander  in  Chief,)  Fiatidr  Mart,  (Lord  Treasurer,) 
and  seven  or  eight  inferior  magistrates  and  the  great 
officers.  The  last  is  usually  a native  of  rank  ; the  others 
are  Greeks  from  the  Phandl  at  Constantinople,  followers, 
if  not  relations,  of  the  reigning  Prince.  The  inferior 
Members  of  the  Div&n  have  no  voice  either  in  deliberat- 
ing or  deciding  on  auy  measure ; bm  their  signatures  arc 
required  to  all  public  acts.  (Thornton,  ii.  348.)  If 
unanimous  they  can  control  the  will  of  the  Prince,  but 
as  they  are  all  appointed  by  him,  and  can  be  displaced 
at  pleasure,  he  is  sure  of  their  concurrence.  The  Logo- 
theti  Mart,  who  is  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  has  two 
inferior  Logothttin  under  him,  who  issue  diplomas  and 
have  the  superintendence  of  all  Monastic  foundations. 

There  are  also  four  inferior  Dvorrtiks,  who  act  as  Judges 
in  the  metropolis,  and  nominate  the  justices  established 
in  the  dilicrcnl  Districts.  The  Code  of  Justinian  is  Lain, 
nominally  the  text-book  of  the  Moldavian  lawyers ; but 
usage  and  precedent  constantly  supersede  the  written 
law  . (Von  Engel,  i.  135.  ii.  120.)  The  Prince,  say  the 
Thessalians  quoted  above,  (p.  328.)  “ governs  the  whole 
place  as  a Monarch,  subject,  however,  to  the  orders  of  the 
Sultan  ; he  follows  the  laws  of  his  predecessors,  the  local 
usages,  and  ofien  legislates  himself.  He  creates  Nobles, 
(J/>Xo»»Ta».)  and  appoints  I*pravnifo  over  the  Districts, 
(trariXorMi,)  who  hear  the  causes  arising  there,  collect  the  • 
revenue,  and  execute  all  the  orders  issued  by  the  Prince's 
Court."  ( rtjt  avOcvTiKtjt  aiiXijt.)  The  revenue  is  said  ppy-nuc. 
by  them  to  exceed  3000  purses.  (£150,000.)  In  1795, 
according  to  Mr.  Thornton’s  data*  (ii.  362.)  it  amounted 
to  5680  purses,  (£284,000.)  arising  from  the  Khardch , 
or  capitation-tax,  the  tax  on  small  land-holders  and 
merchants,  or  the  Transylvanian  emigrants,  who  pay 
less  than  the  natives;  together  with  duties  on  salt, 
wine,  tobacco,  bees,  pasturage,  and  customs.  As  the 
Nobility  and  Clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  are  ex- 
empt, except  in  case  of  an  extraordinary  requisition, 
from  all  imposts,  trees,  and  contributions  whatever,  the 
public  burdens  trill  almost  exclusively  upon  the  poor;  and 
arc  the  more  severely  felt,  as  the  taxes  are  universally 
farmed  out  to  contractors,  who  make  advances,  and  are 
empowered  to  levy  the  revenue  claimed  by  " every  ex- 
pedient which  fraud  or  violence  may  dictate.”  (Thorn- 
ton, if.  361.)  The  soldiers  are  also  exempted,  but  as 
their  number  is  not  large,  that  privilege  would  not  press 
upon  the  rest  of  the  people,  did  it  not  act  as  a stimulus 
to  the  military  to  enforce  the  demands  of  the  tax-gatherer 
with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  rigour.  The  native  force  Soldiers 
was  first  reduced  to  its  present  wretched  stale  by  the 
Mavrokordatos  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

The  militia  consists  of  about  6000  men,  infantry  and 
cavalry,  each  of  whom  receives,  annually,  n quantity  of 
cloth  sufficient  for  a vest  or  outer  garment.  This  aad 
the  exemption  from  taxes  ore*  their  only  remuneration  ; 
and  a more*  wretched  body  of  soldiery  can  hardly  be 

* From  the  Ournaziotii  of  Raicevieh  ; (Raitzrvich  ;'i  though 
he  forget*  to  give  hU  authority.  See  You  Engel's  Ortcfucfje  der 
JJo/daitf  i.  131. 
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MOLDA>  imagined.  They  Are  commanded  by  Captains  appointed 
VIA.  by  the  Hatman,  or  Commander-in-chief,  and  are  dis- 
v— */— ■ ■"  pcrseil  over  the  Country.  The  Hatman  holds  his  Court, 
Hvtman,  or  |jas  nSlr(,  or  Turkish  band,  a prison  in  his  house, 
eunnuca.  w^ere  can  antj  jnflict  punishment,  and  is  con- 
Aibanua  side  red  as  next  in  dignity  to  the  Prince.  The  body- 
body.  guard  consists  of  dall*  and  tujenkchh,  (musketeers.) 

g«iard.  Albanians  of  the  Greek  Faith,  as  daring,  undisciplined, 

and  insolent,  as  any  of  their  MusulmAn  brethren.  The 
Aghd , or  General  of  Infantry',  is  also  the  Director  of  the 
FbUee.  Police  anti  regulator  of  the  markets,  which  he  inspects, 
accompanied  by  his  executioners,  for  the  infliction  of 
summary  punishment  in  the  Turkish  fashion. 

Investiture.  The  Hospoddr  receives  his  investiture  from  the  Grand 
Vexar  {V ezir  ‘ A'zcm)  with  rather  more  ceremony  than 
a Pasha,  though  he  has  only  two  tvghs  (horse-tails) 
to  mark  his  rank.  At  the  Patriarchal  Church  in  the 
Fanil,  he  is  installed  with  nearly  the  same  rites  and 
services  as  were  formerly  used  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperors  ; and  his  entrance  into  his  Capital 
is  made  with  all  the  attendants  and  magnificence  he  can 
command.  For  these  petty  Sovereigns,  whose  dignities 
arc  uniformly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  are  seldom 
possessed  more  than  two  or  three  years,  affect  all  the 
Court.  state  and  etiquette  of  the  greatest  potentates.  They  are 
always  attended  by  their  Postelnik , or  Marshal,  through 
whom  petitions  must  be  made  ; the  Comitso,  or  Master 
of  llic  Horse,  who  rides  the  charger  given  by  the  Sultan 
in  grand  processions ; the  Grammaticos,  or  Secretary, 
who  has  the  care  of  the  official  correspondence  ; and  the 
Portdr  bash  I,  or  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  There  is 
also  one  Musulmdn  officer  attached  to  the  Court,  the 
Dicdn-cfcndtsi , (Secretary  to  the  Council,)  who  cor- 
responds with  Constantinople,  decides  causes  in  which 
Musulm&ns  are  concerned,  and  serves  to  remind  the 
Prince  of  his  dependence  on  the  Porte. 

Religion.  The  established  Religion  Ls  that  of  the  Eastern,  or 
Greek  Church ; the  Metropolitan,  or  Archbishop,  has 
two  suffragan  Bishoprics  in  his  Province,  Roman  and 
Hush,  (x0l'^,«)  and  the  Churches  and  Monasteries  sub- 
ject to  them  are  extremely  numerous.  The  Clergy, 
secular  as  well  as  regular,  is  said  to  be  very  illiterate 
and  of  relaxed  morals,  as  is  too  oflen  the  case  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  All  Religions  are  tolerated,  though 
foreigners  arc  not  allowed  to  settle  permanently  in  the 
Country. 

Population.  The  population,  which  can  hardly  exceed  400,000 
souls,  consists  of  Moldavians,  Gypsies,  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
a few  Armenians  ; the  luttcr  are  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  found  only  in  the  large  towns.  The  Moldavians, 
who  call  themselves  Rumu/tyc,  (Romans,)  speak  a 
Language  which  bears  a close  affinity  to  the  modern 
Italian,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account.  They  arc 
divided  into  three  classes:  1.  the  Boyars,  or  Nobles, 
fit.  those  who  have  themselves  held  any  magistracy,  or 
arc  descended  from  such  ; 2.  the  Mazitirs , or  yeomanry, 
a sort  of  middle  class  ; and  the  villagers,  (xu'P** t*»,)  of 
peasantry.  They  have  in  their  Summer  dress  exactly 
the  appearance  of  the  Darian3  represented  on  Trajan’s 
column,  and  ure  apparently  as  hardy  and  resolute  ; but 
their  resolution  has  been  debased  by  ill  usage  into  a 
pusillanimous  obstinacy,  which  yields  only  to  blows. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  given  by  the  Greeks,  and 
those  who  follow  their  example  of  exacting  what  they 
want  by  the  cudgel,  and  of  making  n very  niggardly,  if 
any  remuneration.  Mr.  Thornton,  however,  (ii.  330.) 
found  the  Moldavians  open  to  feelings  of  gratitude. 


and  very  willing  to  assist  when  they  were  sure  of  good  MOLDA- 
usage.  Their  favourite  amusement  is  dancing,  and  their  VIA. 
predominant  excess,  drunkenness  ; a very  natural  and 
pardonable  fuult  in  a Country  producing  much  wine  and 
suffering  grievous  oppression. 

The  present  inhabitants,  although  closely  resembling  Hwtorjr. 
the  Dacians  in  appearance,  character,  and  perhaps  in 
Language,  are  of  modern  date,  and  sprung  from  foreign 
colonists.  They  are,  however,  of  the  same  race  ns  the 
ancient  occupiers  of  the  soil ; being  a portion  of  the 
fugitives  from  the  Country  South  of  the  Danube,  who 
obtained  a domicile  at  Marinarosli,  in  Hungary,  near  the 
close  of  theXHItli  century.  About  a.  d.  1359,  a party 
of  those  emigrants,  under  the  guidance  of  a brave  and 
powerful  leader,  named  Dragosh,  crossed  the  Carpathian 
Alps,  and  took  possession  of  the  Country  to  the  East  of 
them,  at  that  time  entirely  unoccupied,  in  consequence  of 
the  desolation  occasioned  by  incursions  of  the  Barba- 
rians from  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  From  Bogdan, 
the  father  of  Dragosh,  the  Turks  probably  gave  the 
name  of  Kar5  Boghdan  (Black  Boghd&n)  to  Moldavia 
and  its  inhabitants.  In  1390,  it  was  reduced  to  vassal- 
age  by  Sigisinund,  King  of  Hungary.  (Von  Engel, 

Mold.  ii.  111.)  In  the  early  part  of  the  XV th  century, 
the  use  of  the  Slavonian  character  was  introduced  by 
Priests  from  Akhrida.  {Ibid.  120.)  The  most  flourishing 
period  in  the  History  of  the  Moldavian  Princes  is  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  son  of  the  usurper  Bogdan,  who 
during  forty-six  years  (1458 — 1504)  maintained  his 
authority  unimpaired,  and  rendered  himself  nearly  in- 
dependent of  nil  his  more  powerful  neighbours.  His 
son  Bogd&n,  however,  as  before  observed,  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  acknowledge  himself  a vassal  of  the  Sultan ; 
and  a change  of  rulers  no  less  than  fifty  times  in  scarcely 
two  centuries,  from  the  death  of  his  son  Stephen  in 
1526,  till  the  Moldavians  were  declared  by  the  Grand 
Vezlr  to  be  rebellious  Rayas,  (ri’dyd,  conquered  infidels,) 
and  Nicolas  Mavrokordoto  was  placed  on  the  throne  in 
1712,  is  a sufficient  evidence  of  the  wretched  condition 
of  their  subjects.  From  that  time  the  Dragomans  of 
the  Porte  have  been  placed  on  the  throne  of  Moldavia 
and  Vallakhia,  as  often  as  intrigue  or  bribery  enabled 
them  to  supplant  their  predecessors.  Nineteen  times 
had  Yasi  been  entered  by  a new  Prince  from  that  date, 
till  .the  Peace  of  Kaina-jl  in  1774  gave  Russia  a right 
of  interference  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Principalities,  a right  which  seems  rarely,  if  ever,  to 
have  been  exercised.  In  1784,  the  ancient  privileges  of 
the  inhabitants,  their  rights,  and  duties,  were  more  ex- 
plicitly declared,  and  the  Russian  guarantee  acknowledged 
by  a KhaUi  shcrlf.  (Imperial  Rescript  signed  by  the 
Sultan  himself.  Von  Engel,  ii.  48.)  This  was  again 
confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Yasi,  signed  in  Jauuary 
1792.  The  Peace  of  Bukarest  in  1812  established 
more  decidedly  the  Russian  right  of  interference,  and 
by  the  separate  articles  of  that  signed  »at  Adrianople  in 
1829,  the  HospodArs  are  to  hold  their  appointments  for 
their  lives ; the  tribute  is  to  be  a fixed  anuunl  money 
payment ; and  no  fortresses  to  be  held  by  the  Turks 
on  the  Northern  side  of  the  Danube. 

rc*."ya0ta  SetfrtptK^,  Vienna,  1791,  8vo. ; Suiter, 

GttchichU  des  Transatpinischen  Dacienr,  Wien,  1781, 

1782, 3 vols.  Svo.  and  Wolf,  Beytrlige  xu  eincr  Statistisch- 
hisiorischen  Betchreibung  dtr  Motdau , Hermaustadt, 

1 805, 8vo.  are  the  best  books  on  this  subject ; Thornton, 

Turkey,  vol.  ii.  Lond.  1S09.  Wilkinson;  Maltebrun, 

Precis  de  la  Geographic,  tom.  vi. ; Von  Engel,  Get* 
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MOLD  A-  chirk  It  den  Vngruchtn  JUichs,  Halle,  1604,  tom.  i». 
VIA*  Molrlau  und  If'nlcuh • /. 

MOLE.  MOLE.  Lat.  molu,  talta,)  the  salted  cate  used 
. - t , in  sacrifices. 

She  with  Uie  m/r  all  in  hrr  haailes  devout 
Slot!*  near*  the  suiter. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  JF.neis,  book  hr. 

Mole,  n.  A.  S.  mat,  nutel ; Ger.  mad,  mack l ; Lat. 
macula , a spot.  Applied  to 
A *pot  upon  the  skin. 

See  Mbtopokcopy. 

Full  of  pocky  malts. 

S A*  ft  on.  ft  hy  dime  ye  not  to  Court. 
Whom  whyta*t  %he  did  with  wariu  e)tue  l*.huld, 

Upon  the  till*'  like  ckrisLdl  blight, 

She  mote  perceive  a Liltle  purple  mold. 

Tint  like  a rt>ste  her  silken  leave*  dial  fair*  unfold. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quceme,  hook  ri.  can.  1*2. 

A common  fashion  it  is  to  nourish  hair  upon  the  moult  at  the 
(ace,  winch  b the  ivrpetuation  of  a very  anrimt  custom  : and 
though  innocently  practised  among  in,  may  have  a superstitious 
original. 

Sir  Thomas  Brawn.  Vulgar  Errouri,  book  V.  ch.  ni.  p.  323. 
‘Twas  not  from  them  the  Irani  their  likeness  stole, 

The  random  pencil  Imply  hit  the  male  { 

Er'n  from  their  prying  foes  such  fcpecks  retreat, 

Whitehead.  On  Ridicule. 

Mole,  Fr.  mole;  It.  molo;  Sp.  muelU} 

Mo'lkcele.  ^ Lat.  motes  ; a ma». 

A mass,  sc.  of  earth  or  other  substance  raised  as  a 
dam  or  hank ; a mound. 

While  to  their  harks  his  faithful  baiul  descends, 

Ccnr  tlve  mole's  contracted  *i«ce  defend*. 

Rome,  /.mean,  book  X. 

For  instance,  1 could  never  see  the  difference  between  the  anti* 
qua  ted  *yWw»  of  atoms  and  Hutibn's  organic  molecule*. 

Fairy.  Sutural  Theology,  eh.  Xliil  p.  367. 

M ole,  Y D.  mol -cT,  mol- warp  ; Ger.  maul- 

Mo'ldwaiu*,  or  > teerft  Old  English  (says  Skinner) 
Mo'uldwarp.  j moidwarp.  Kilian  and  Wackier 
agree  with  Skinner  and  Henslmw  that  this  animal  is  ho 
called  because  it  throws  up  the  earth.  A.  S.  maldc, 
mould  or  earth,  and  uxorjt-an ; Ger.  t vtrjf-cn;  D. 
worp-cn,  to  throw. 

The  trivial  uarne  of  the  Talpa  of  Lirmcus. 

Thus  can  I kilt  the  mou>/r,  which  else  would  ouwthrawe, 

The  good  fnuulociua  of  thy  fame,  with  euery  little  hluwc. 

Gtucuiyne,  Caunccll  to  Douyla***  Dote, 
The  kight  dl  kill  the  mouldiwarpe,  in  pleasant  meads  that  breed*. 

Id.  lb. 

That  wdes  ore  blind  and  have  no  eyes,  though  a common  opi- 
nion. is  received  with  much  variety ; some  affirming  only  they  have 
no  sight. 

Sir  Thomas  Br>wn.  Vulgar  Errours,  book  iii.  ch.  xviii.  p.  118. 

In  which  like  msUmarpt  nonsling  still  they  lurke. 
Unmindful  1 of  chief*  parts  of  manliness*.*. 

Spenser.  .it  Irophrl. 

The  glass,  through  which  on  envious  eye  doth  gue, 

Can  eaa'ly  make  a mo/e-hiU  mountain  seem. 

P.  Fletcher - Upon  hu  Brother  t Booh,  infilled  Christ's  Victory. 
The  Invoke  i»  ready  to  o'reitow  llie  brim, 

Or  in  the  bancke  the  water  having  got 
Some  mole-hole,  nuu,  where  he  expected  not. 

Browne.  Britannia'*  Pastorals.  boo*  ii-  song  5. 
For  gotheiM  grain  the  blind  laborious  mole 
In  winding  miwn  works  her  hidden  hole. 

Dryden.  Vtrgil.  Georgia,  book  >. 
Aa  l««  from  hive,  from  molsddUs  ants  : 

So  swum  the  female*  am)  g Plants, 

All  crowding  to  the  catnnly. 

For  to  be  Men,  and  riot  to  sec. 

King,  The  Art  of  Love. 


A man  who  am  with  Saxon  eyes  see*  a Saxon  building  on  every 

molehill. 

Walpole.  Anecdote*  of  Painting,  vul.  i,  ch.  ii.  p.  47. 

MOLE 'ST,  r.  "1  Fr.  molester ; It.  molest  a re ; Sp. 

Molesta'tion,  (monitor;  Lat.  modulus,  burden- 

Mole'ster,  | tome,  cumbersome,  troublesome  ; 

Mole'stpul.  J from  moles,  a mass  or  bulk  ; conse- 
quentially, a great,  a diilicult  work. 

To  cucumber  or  burden,  to  trouble,  to  annoy,  to 
disturb. 

But  how  this  case  doth  Troilu*  molest, 

This  may  none  y earthly  mounts  tongue  say. 

ClSMWT.  Trmlus  and  Creteide,  p.  272. 

But  cedes  in  thy*  tnaner  he  no  grttethe  him  no  sufRsaunee,  that 
power  furictuth  auu  that  molrstie  pnketh. 

Id.  Boeeius,  p . 428. 

We  have  no  ne<l«  to  dmd  wm  D*  molest atio me. 

The  Merchants*  Second  Tale,  p.  648.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 
Henceforth  in  safe  assurance  may  we  rest, 

Having  loth  funnel  a new  friend  you  to  aid, 

And  lost  an  old  Cot*  that  did  yon  molest. 

Spenier.  Faerie  (Jueeue,  book  i.  cam  2. 

So  without  any  molestation  he  [Hannibal]  came  to  the  bank  of 
Rhudanus. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  look  V.  ch.  ii.  MC.  ‘2.  fel.  609. 

Surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  roan,  it  must  in  nature  needs 
be  a hutclnl  thing  to  bo  dixileoser  and  molester  of  thounamts. 

Milton.  Works,  voL  i.  fuL  M.  The  Reason  of  Church  (rotemment. 
The  vilest  thistle  that  infest*  the  plain, 

W ill  think  his  tawdry  jaunted  prole 
Dramas  the  crown  ; and,  if  deny’d, 
lNnhap*  with  traitor-plots  molest  your  reign. 

Hughe*.  The  Birth  of  the  Rone. 

But  that  [ Pride  ] which  Iweaketh  out  to  the  disturbance  and  vexa- 
tion of  others,  it  hated,  as  molest  full  and  mischievous. 

Harrow.  Work*,  voL  L fuL  305,  Sermon  22. 

The  knight  and  hi*  companion  having  reached  the  castle,  now 
passed  the  bridge* , and  sutured  the  gate  without  molestation. 

Orlando  Fur  mm,  book  siv.  note  8. 

MOLIM1NOUS,  from  the  LaL  molimcn;  from 
molts,  a mn.ss  or  bulk. 

Massive,  weighty. 

1’rophevMM  of  so  vast  and  mohmmov*  concernment  to  the  world. 

Ho  re.  Mysteries  of  Godliness,  jv.  28 1. 

MOLINA,  iii  Rolany , a genua  of  the  class  Synge- 
nesia.  order  Supcrfiua , natural  order  Composites.  Ge- 
neric character  : involucre  bell-shaped,  imbricated  ; down 
feathery ; receptacle  convex,  naked,  spotted  ; flow  ere 
deciduous. 

One  species,  M.  parviflora,  native  of  South  America, 

MO’LLIFY,  \ Fr.  modifier ; It.  moltijicare ; 

Mollipica'tiox,  f Sp,  molijicar;  I.at.  mailin',  to 

Mo'LUEiRfi,  | soften,  from  mo//w,  soft.  See 

M'ollikyino,  n.  ) Emollient. 

To  soften,  to  soothe,  to  make  or  cause  to  be  gentle 
or  tranquil,  pliant  or  supple  : to  relax,  to  melt. 

Y*t  forgot*  I to  maken  ro-heruil* 

Of  water*  nirwif,  and  of  limsitc, 

And  of  luxbv*  mol  if  cation. 

And  alto  of  lnr  induration. 

Chaucer.  The  Lhauane*  i'rsmannes  Tale , v,  1332*2. 

And  tbo  liart  here  heginnoth  to  mol/fe  & waxe  soft,  A to  rcceaue 
heal lli,  and  beleueth  tho  mercy  of  God. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  fid.  330.  Am  An  steer  to  Str  Tkomas  More's 
Dialogues. 

The  crle  of  FttuadnS  molrfyed  the  snider  as  moebe  as  he  might. 
l/ird  Berners.  Frcuuart.  Cronyvte,  vol.  i.  ch-  424.  p.  741. 

And  Lhl*  sjulh,  that  there  is  a moll f eng,  that  praccodeth  grace, 
wliis.b  live  caUctli  utlnlion. 

Borne*.  Workes , kl  274.  Free  Will  of  Man. 
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...  _ That  can  »Hh  melting  plu«miucc  mollify* 

™ Y*T  Tlfccir  hxtxkusd  hrnrt*  enur'd  to  blond  and  cruelty. 

*jl‘ '•  Spenser,  Facrte  Qacene,  book  V.  call,  8. 

MOLO-  All  things  tending  to  tho  yewnlltl  of  hi*  life  and  health,  or  to 
B&USb  the  molli  fying  of  his  carv»,  be  (*  king  religious  and  icalou*  in  God's 
‘-■'■V**-''  cuiwt  rirocoTi-th.  . 

Hdrgh.  History  of  the  World,  book  v.  di.  u.  sec.  3.  foL  506. 

For  it  [orri*  root)  w n groat  «o ihficr. 

Hacan.  Sutural  History,  Cent.  iz.  see.  861. 

For  ioduratiou,  or  moth f cation  ; it  is  to  be  enquired  what  will 
make  metal*  harder  and  harder,  and  what  will  make  them  softer  and 
softer.  Id.  Works,  vot.  i.  p.  416.  Physiological  Remmns. 

Induration  is  a degree  towards  fixation,  and  mohfeatsan  towards 
volatility.  Id.  E>. 

Born  mollification  for  your  giant,  tweet  ladie. 

SAaispeure.  Twelfth  Sight,  foL  259. 

Chiron  mollify  d his  cruel  muul 

With  art,  and  taught  hit  warlike  hands  to  wind 

The  tilrer  string*  of  hit  melodious  lyre. 

Dry  Hen.  Ovid.  Art  of  Lore,  book  i. 
Let  gifts  he  to  the  mighty  queen  design'd  j 
And  mollify  with  prayers  her  haughty  mind. 

Id.  Firgst.  Aintid,  book  itt. 

■ ■ ■-  ■ ■ While  the  vocal  flute, 

Or  number'd  verse,  by  female  voice  endear'd, 

Crowns  his  delight,  and  mollifies  the  scene. 

Shensi  one.  The  Rawed  Ahhcy. 

MOLLINEDIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Polyandria,  order  Polygynia.  Generic  character : 
calyx  top-shaped,  four-cleft,  nearly  closed  ; corolla  none ; 
anthers  wedge-shaped ; stigma  subulate,  germens  nume- 
rous ; drupes  numerous,  sessile ; receptacle  flat. 

Three  spedes,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

MOLLUCELLA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia , order  Gymnospermia,  natural  order  Labi- 
alte.  Generic  character : calyx  bell-shaped,  five-deft, 

expanded  broader  than  the  corolla,  spiny. 

Six  species,  natives  of  the  Molucca  Islands  and  Persia. 

MOLLUGO,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Trian- 
dria,  order  Trigynia,  natural  order  Curyophy  licet.  Ge- 
neric character  : calyx  three-lcu ved,  corolla  none,  capsule 
threc-cellcd,  thrce-valved. 

Six  species,  natives  of  Africa,  Ceylon,  and  North 
America. 

MOLLUSCA,  in  Zoology,  an  extensive  doss  of  ani 
mals,  characterised  by  being  in  vertebral,  soft,  inarticu 
lated,  acephalous,  or  furnished  with  a more  or  less 
prominent  head  at  their  anterior  part,  most  frequently 
having  eyes  or  tentacula,  or  crowned  at  its  summit  with 
arms;  mantle  various ; sometimes  with  its  edges  free  on 
the  sides  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  having  its  lobes 
united  so  os  to  form  n bag,  which  partly  envelopes  the 
body  ; bronchia  various,  rarely  symmetrical ; circulation 
double,  one  particular,  the  other  general  or  simple  ; heart 
unilocular,  sometimes  with  two  divided  and  widely  sepa- 
rated auricles  ; no  gangliar  medullary  cord,  but  scattered 
and  not  numerous  ganglia  and  various  nerves ; laxly 
sometimes  naked  externally,  and  either  destitute  of  solid 
parts  within,  or  covering  a shell  or  hard  bodies,  some- 
times furnished  externally  with  a sheathing  or  enveloping 
shell. 

This  extensive  class  has  been  divided  by  Naturalists 
into  several  subclasses  and  subordinate  groups ; but  the 
consideration  of  these  must  be  left  to  the  general  Treatise 
on  the  invertcbral  animals. 

MOLOBRUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Ante  ante  porrected,  cyliudric, 
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pubescent,  sixteen-jointed,  with  the  two  lmsal  joints  in-  MOLO* 
crassated  ; eyes  deeply  cmarginated  ; ocelli  inequal,  the  Hit  US. 
anterior  one  minute,  the  other  two  larger,  placed  trails-  “ 
verecly ; palpi  exseited,  incurved,  three-jointed  ; wings 
incumbent,  parallel. 

Type  of  the  genus  Tipula  Thomte , Fabricius.  Panzer, 

Faun.  Gemi.  pi.  lix.  fig.  9.  About  forty  species,  natives 
of  Europe,  the  greater  part  of  which  inhabit  England. 

MOLOCH,  an  Idol  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonitea, 
concerning  whom  it  would  not  he  easy  to  collect  further 
information  than  has  been  gathered  by  the  indefatigable 
diligence  of  Thomas  Godwin  and  of  Seldcn.  The 
former  published  his  Synopsis  Antiquitalum  Hebrai- 
carum  in  1616,  and  it  forms  the  base  upon  which  after- 
wards, iu  1625,  he  erected  his  Moses  and  Aaron  ; long, 
and  deservedly,  one  of  the  most  popular  Books  of  re- 
ference in  our  Language.  The  Treatise  of  Selden,  dc 
DU*  Syria,  appeared  in  the  same  year  with  the  first  of 
these  Works;  and  it  is  not  possible,  at  this  distance  ol 
time,  to  assign  precedence  with  certainly  to  cither  author. 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  a necessary  consequence  of 
any  similarity  which  may  be  observed  between  them 
that  one  borrowed  from  the  other.  Both  may  have  been 
honestly  original. 

The  name  Moloch,  says  Godwin,  Molech  or  Milcom, 
is  derived  from  *]bo,  a King,  translated  accordingly  by 
the  LXX  upxmtv,  ftiicriXi, rv.  It  was  sometimes  a suf- 
fix. as  Adram-mclech,  Anam-melech,  King  A dram. 

King  Anum,  Gods  of  Sepharvaim,  (2  Kings,  xvii.  31.) 
and  may  be  considered  synonymous  with  Baal.  Both 
received  the  same  fiery  offerings,  {Jer.  xix.  5.  xxxii.  35.) 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom ; and,  in  the  text  last  cited, 

Moloch  appears  plainly  to  be  used  in  the  end  of  the 
vcfbu  as  an  illustrative  equivalent  to  Baal  iu  its  former 
part.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  in  opposition  to  their  identity 
that  the  Planet  Jupiter  was  usually  worshipped  as  Baal, 

Saturn  as  Moloch ; for  there  is  great  confusion  in  the 
Planetary  titles,  the  Sun  himself  being  occasionally 
named  Baal,  Moloch,  Saturn,  or  Jupiter  ; Moloch,  how 
ever,  assuredly  agrees  iu  many  particulars  with  Saturn. 

The  Idol  of  the  latter  is  described  os  follows  by  Euse- 
bius : “ It  was  made  of  brass,  wonderful  for  its  great- 
ness, whose  hands,  reaching  towards  the  earth,  were  so 
hollow,  (ready  to  clasp,)  that  the  youths  which  were 
compelled  to  come  unto  him,  did  fall  as  it  were  into  a 
mighty  ditch  of  fire.*  (Prerp.  Evangel,  iv.  7.)  The 
Rabbi  Simeon,  in  the  Book  Jalkut,  commenting  on 
Jeremiah  vii.,  gives  a similar,  although  marc  detailed 
and  terrific,  portrait  of  Moloch.  " Though  all  other 
houses  of  Idolatry  were  in  Jerusalem,  yet  Moloch  wns 
without  Jerusalem  in  a place  apart  How  was  he  made? 
lie  was  an  Image  of  brass  ; lie  had  seven  chapels,  and 
he  was  placed  before  them,  having  the  face  of  a bullock, 
and  hands  spread  abroad,  like  a man  that  ope  net  h his 
hands  to  receive  somewhat  from  another ; and  they  set 
it  cm  fire  within,  for  it  was  hollow  ; aud  every  man  seve- 
rally entered  according  to  his  offeriug.  After  what 
manner?  Whosoever  offered  a Fowl  went  into  the  first 
Chapel ; he  that  offered  a Sheep  into  the  second ; a 
Lamb  into  the  third  ; a Calf  into  the  fourth  ; a Bullock 
into  I he  fifth ; an  Ox  into  the  sixth ; aud  whosoever  offered 
his  Son,  iuto  the  seventh.”  The  seven  Chapels,  it  is 
thoughL,  may  resemble  the  seven  gates  with  which  the 
Persians  honoured  the  Sun,  and  both  may  bear  mysttral 
allusion  to  the  seven  Planets,  of  which  that  luminary  is 
King  or  Moloch.  Of  the  place  of  sacrifice,  Gehenxa, 
or  Tophet,  we  have  already  spoken ; and  opinion*  are 
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MOLOCH,  much  divided  regarding  the  precise  nature  of  the  nbo- 
/ minable  offering's  there  tendered  ; whether  the  children 
were  absolutely  burned,  or  only  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Idol  by  passing  through  two  fires.  Godwin 
affirms  that  “the  Scripture  spenketh  of  both;”  and  if 
this  were  distinctly  proved,  no  further  evidence  could  be 
needed.  The  Rabbis  certainly  understand  both,  os  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  A ben  Ezra  or  Rabbi  Solomon, 
on  Levit.  xviii.  21. 

This  oblation  of  children  is  supposed  by  Godwin 
to  have  been  voluntary,  and  therefore  estimated  as 
highly  meritorious ; and  to  have  been  in  some  manner 
a corrupt  deduction  from  the  offering  of  Isaac  by  Abra- 
ham. May  it  not  rather  have  arisen  from  on  instinct 
which  prompts  uncivilised  Man,  either  from  terror  or 
from  gratitude,  to  bestow  upon  his  Deity  whatever  he 
considers  to  be  his  most  precious  possession  ? Is  it  not 
a part  of  the  pious  bribery  of  all  falsa  Religions? 

Selden,  of  necessity,  reports  many  of  the  above  parti- 
culars, and  he  ranges,  according  to  his  custom,  without 
order  or  method,  over  a boundless  extent  ofLearning,  in 
which  all  hope  of  pursuit  is  denied,  except  absolutely  in 
his  own  track.  We  cannot  therefore  attempt  abridge- 
ment. He  argues  at  great  length,  that  the  Idolaters 
did  not  merely  compel  their  children  vvp  lupvuv, 
(Soph.  Antis;.  265  ) before  the  God,  but  that  they  really 
and  absolutely  celebrated  T*tvc<povov*  TtXcrat  j and 
among  other  proofs  he  refers  to  the  CVth  Psalm . 37,  38. 
In  that  passage,  however,  Moloch  is  not  mentioned  by 
name  ; the  offerings  arc  said  to  have  been  made  to 
Devils,  Zjn&b,  and  to  the  Idols  of  Canaan  generally. 
In  the  other  passages  usually  cited  to  the  same  purpose, 
( Isaiah . lvii.  5.  Ezcch.  xvi.  20. 2 1 . xxiif.  37. 39.)  although 
the  immolation  of  children  is  plainly  noticed,  Moloch  docs 
not  appear  in  person. 

The  Prophet  Amos  (v.  26.)  charges  the  Israelites, 
during  their  abode  in  the  Wilderness,  with  ” having 
borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  and  Cliiuu  your 
Images,  the  star  of  your  God,  which  you  made  to  your- 
selves and  the  accusation  is  repeated  by  St.  Stephen 
just  before  his  martyrdom  : “ Yea,  ye  took  up  the 
tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  God  Remphan, 
figures  which  you  made  to  worship  them.”  (Acts,  vii.  43.) 
The  Commentators  have  exhausted  a profusion  of  labour 
and  research,  perhaps  not  very  usefully,  on  these  pas- 
sages. Their  general  meaning  is  sufficiently  plain ; 
that  so  early  as  their  abode  in  the  Wilderness,  the 
Israelites  bore  about  with  them,  in  portable  shrines. 
Idols  distinguished  by  Planetary  symbols.  Solomon 
built  a Temple  to  Moloch  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
(1  Kings,  xi.  7.)  Manasseh,  sanguinarium  ingenium, 
as  he  is  justly  styled  by  Grotius,  Caii  Caligula  ct  N era- 
nit  ingenio  haud  dissimile,  appears  to  have  done  the 
same  ; “ he  built  altars  to  all  the  host  of  heaven,”  i.e. 
to  the  Planetary  Idols;  “and  he  made  his  son  pass 
through  the  fire.”  (2  Kings,  xxi.  5,  6.) 

A long  note  by  Grotius  on  Deuteronomy  xviii.  10.  is 
well  worth  attention,  as  illustrating  the  almost  universal 
prevalence,  at  one  time  or  another,  not  only  in  Antiquity, 
but  even  among  the  Savages  of  the  New  World,  of  cer- 
tain abominations  similar  to  those  paid  by  the  Ammonites 
to  their  “ horrid  King .” 

Thomas  Burnet  in  a passage,  respecting  the  ortho- 
doxy of  which  wc  must  be  silent,  (he  is  arguing  against 
the  eternity  of  future  punishments,)  touches,  with  noble 
eloquence,  upon  the  sacrifices  to  Moloch.  Deum  Christi- 
anorum  concepimut  ertdim usque  numen  optimum  et 


sapientisrimuM ; nec  crudele,  nee  iniquum  in  genus  MOLOCH 
htimanum.  In  suo  cultu  nihil  barbarum  ant  triste  ; — 

nihil  feri  aid  inhumani  instituit  ant  permisit.  Non  MOLOS- 
mlnera  ant  cades,  aut  evtis,  aut  earn  is  ditaniationes , 8L  S 

ncque,  Molochi  ad  moron,  vivos  infantes  ardent ibus 
brachiit  amplecti  amat.  (Dc  Statu  Mortuorum  et  Retur- 
gentium,  cap.  xi.) 

MOLOPS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  six,  four  maxillary,  two 
labial ; antenna  moderate,  composed  of  eleven  short 
and  somewhat  monilifbrm  articulations;  thorax  subcor- 
datc ; elytra  with  the  outer  margin  folded  at  the  base ; 
w ings  moderate ; anterior  tibia  with  a notch  towards  the 
apex  on  the  outer  margin. 

Type  of  the  genus  Carabus  elatus,  Fabricius : Sea  cites 
gagales,  Panzer.  Faun.  Germ.  pi.  xii.  fig.  1.  AH  the 
species  inhabit  Europe. 

MOLORCHUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  setaceous,  nearly  as  long, 
or  longer  than  the  body,  basal  joint  stout,  second  minute, 
the  remainder  long,  cylindric,  a little  clavate ; labrum 
minute,  pilose,  heart-shaped  ; maxillary  palpi  quadri- 
arliculate,  the  three  basal  joints  small,  the  terminal  one 
ovoid,  compressed,  truncate  ; labial  triarticulatc,  the  two 
basal  joints  short,  terminal  longer,  ovate-truncate  ; elytra 
abbreviated,  gaping  at  the  apex  ; wings  exposed  ; legs 
unequal,  anterior  shortest,  posterior  longest;  femora 
very  much  clavalc ; tarsi  four-jointed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Necydalit  umbellatum,  Linnsun. 
jit.  minor,  C.'urlis,  Britt  Ent.  vol.  i.  plate  xi.  Nine 
species,  found  in  flowers,  especially  of  the  umbelliferous 
kind  ; two  of  them  occur  in  Britain. 

MO  LOSS  US,  Geoffrey,  Tem.  In  Zoology,  a genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Cheiroptera,  order 
Sarcophaga,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  bifid,  two  above, 
grooved  in  front,  two  below  small  and  deciduous ; cuspid 
longish,  conical,  in  the  lower  jaw  nearly  approximated, 
so  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  the  incisive ; molar  four 
on  a side  above,  five  below,  their  crowns  studded  with 
numerous  points,  except  the  front,  which  have  hut  one  ; 
snout  long,  upper  lip  pendulous;  auricles  large,  broad, 
and  united  at  their  base. 

This  genus  of  animals  was  founded  by  Geoffroy  St. 

Hilaire,  and  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a mastiff 
dog;  the  title  Dysopes  has  however  been  given  to  it  by 
llliger.  Besides  the  species  included  in  the  genus  by 
Geoffroy,  Temminck  has  ranged  with  it  the  Nyctinomi 
of  that  author,  which  merely  differ  in  having  six  molar 
teeth,  and  are  most  probably,  according  to  his  view,  very 
young  animals,  which  have  not  ahed  any  teeth ; and 
Ilorseficld's  genus,  Chiromelcs,  he  considers  merely  as 
an  adult  of  this  in  its  most  perfect  developemenL  They 
have  a very  disagreeable  physiognomy ; their  head  is 
large,  with  a very  broad  snout,  resembling  that  of  a 
mastiff,  whence  they  have  been  named ; the  cars  large, 
arising  near  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  project  over  the 
eyes,  to  which,  says  Geoffroy,  they  serve  the  purpose  of 
protection  rather  than  to  favour  the  perception  of sound. 

The  tragus  is  placed  in  front,  nud  external  to  the  auditory 
passage,  which  distinguishes  this  genus  from  the  greater 
number  of  this  order,  in  which  it  is  placed  within  the 
ear,  forming  as  it  were  a second  auricle ; the  muzzle 
has  no  hairs,  the  tongue  soft,  the  nostrils  situated  in  a 
kind  of  little  collar  extending  beyond  the  lips.  1 n all,  the 
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MOLOS-  hind  limbs  are  very  short,  the  fibula  perfect,  and  often  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck  than  elsewhere,  reddish  MOLDS. 

St'S.  as  large  us  the  tibia;  the  tail  long,  but  half  of  it  en-  above,  particularly  on  the  occiput,  brown  on  the  belly,  fit's. 
— veloped  in  the  inlerfemoral  membrane ; the  wings  are  with  a longitudinal,  delicate  white  band  passing  down 
disproportioned  to  the  size  of  their  large  and  heavy  body,  the  middle,  and  reddish  on  the  sides ; a band  of  while 
being  very  narrow,  and  in  some  species  so  much  so  that  on  the  alar  membrane  along  the  aides ; tail  half  en- 
they  can  hardly  serve  the  purpose  of  more  than  a para-  closed  in  the  inlerfemoral  membrane.  From  Egypt, 
chute;  the  thumbs  of  the  wings  short,  but  broad  and  M.  Tenuis,  Tem. ; Nyctinomus  Tenuis , Horst ; SUn- 
slrong.  They  live  in  caverns,  are  not  able  to  fly  well,  der  Molosse.  Three  inches  and  three-quarters  long, 
but  climb  the  trunks  of  trees  and  the  walls  with  and  from  ten  and  a half  to  eleven  inches  in  width ; ears 
great  vigour,  and  probably  feed  on  insects.  Temminck  very  lurge  and  wide,  joined  on  the  forehead  ; alar  mem- 
seems  to  have  cleared  up  the  difficulty  as  to  the  brane  very  narrow ; fur  very  short,  soft,  and  smooth, 
varying  number  of  incisive  teeth  of  thus  genus,  by  show-  blackish-brown  above  and  ash  beneath  ; the  hind  toes 
ing  that  it  is  connected  with  their  shedding  at  different  covered  with  white,  silky  hairs  to  near  their  claw-joints; 
periods  of  the  auimars  existence,  and  that  the  only  inode  the  upper  lip  very  broad,  edged  with  a row  of  transverse, 
of  ascertaining  their  complete  developement  is  examine-  warty  projections,  which  form  on  their  outer  edge  eight 
tion  of  the  cranical  sutures  ; when  the  coronal  and  oed-  little  projections  separated  by  grooves;  the  lower  lip  less 
pita  I crests  are  formed,  then  are  the  cuspid  teeth  fully  prominent,  but  furnished  with  similur  warty  projections, 
developed,  then  do  the  lateral  incisive  teeth,  and  perhaps  From  Java, 
all  the  incisive  of  the  lower  jaw,  fall  out  to  make  room 

for  them.  He  lies  ranged  the  species  under  two  groups  Section  ll.—Moioua  of  the  New  World. 

or  sections;  those  of  the  Old  and  those  of  the  New 

World.  M.  Rufus,  Geoff. ; le  Molosse  Marron  ou  Doguin, 

Tem. ; Rufous  Molosse.  Rather  more  than  five  inches 
Section  I.  -Molasses  of  the  Old  frorld.  long  and  thirteen  wide  ; the  muzzle  is  very  large  and 

M.  Chciropus,  GcofT. ; Cheiromelts  Torquatus,  Ilorsf. ; short,  presenting  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a mnstilF 
Collared  Molosse.  Rather  more  than  five  inches  long,  and  dog  ; lips  hairy,  but  not  warty  ; the  upper  parts  of  the 
the  extent  of  the  wings  two  feet;  the  outer  toe  on  each  body  deep  chestnut,  the  under  much  lighter;  the  cars 
hind  foot  separated  from  the  others,  and  similar  to  the  and  membranes  brownish-chestnut.  From  whence  is 
hind  thumbs  in  the  quadrumanous  animals  ; it  has  no  not  known. 

fur  except  some  very  short,  rough,  ami  lightly  scattered  M.  Ateclo,  Tem. ; Jllack  Molosse.  Five  and  a half 
Imirs  on  the  sides  utul  front  of  the  neck,  forming  a collar,  inches  in  length  and  twelve  in  width  ; ears  very  much 
and  some  on  the  thighs  and  inter  femoral  web;  a very  wider  than  their  height,  and  forming  semicircles ; wings 
delicate  kiud  of  down,  which  cannot  be  felt,  but  may  be  very  narrow  ; hind  legs  very  short;  face  and  membranes 
seen  with  a lens,  covers  the  belly,  whilst  the  back  is  com-  black  ; the  fur  very  short  and  delicate,  resembling  silk 
pletely  baie  ; the  outer  toe  of  the  hind  feci  quite  loose,  velvet,  except  on  the  rump,  where  the  hair  is  long ; the 
and  armed  with  a very  large,  brood,  obtuse  claw,  which  membrane  between  the  arm  and  forc-arm  covered  with 
is  hidden  in  a large  tuft,  or  brush,  of  silky  and  rough  close,  short  hairs,  which  extend  in  a riband-like  form 
hairs;  upon  the  tail  the  skin  lies  in  plaits,  and  is  very  along  the  arm,  and  are  disposed  in  an  angular  space  at 
ample.  The  colour  of  the  fur  is  brown,  but  the  skin  the  root  of  the  two  last  toes  ; all  the  fur  is  very  brilliant 
may  he  seen  marked  throughout  with  little  spots  like  black.  From  the  interior  of  Brazil, 
shagreen.  Native  of  the  Indian  Archipelugo.  M.  A brant*,  Tem. ; Shorn  Molosse.  Rather  smaller 

M.  Plicalus,  Geoff. ; Nyctinome  du  Bengal , Geoff.  ; than  the  last ; head  short  and  obtuse,  curs  short  but 
Plaited  Molosse.  Four  inches  and  a quarter  long  aud  wide,  and  not  united  at  their  base  upon  the  broad  fore- 
eleven and  a half  in  extent,  about  the  size  of  the  com-  head  ; fur  short  and  close,  ami  of  a bright,  lustrous 
mon  European  Bat,  V.  Murinus;  fur  short,  having  a chestnut  on  the  upper  parts ; under  parts  bare,  |Milcr, 
cotton-likc  feel,  very  close  above,  of  a yellowish-ash  and  dingy ; membranes  black.  From  the  interior  of 
colour,  more  or  less  inclining  to  grey,  but  lighter  oil  the  Brazil. 

uuder  parts;  ears  round,  and  placed  near  each  other,  M.  Nasulus,  Tem. ; Xyclinomus  Brasilicnsis,  Geoff.; 
but  not  united,  their  upper  edge  garnished  with  little  Long-nosed  Molosse.  Four  inches  long,  rather  more 
tubercles ; lips  plaited  vertically,  and  covered  with  short  than  ten  and  a half  wide  ; nostrils  prominent ; ears 
hairs;  a row  of  hairs,  originating  from  the  sides  of  the  rounded  and  ununited;  fur  short,  rays  soft  ami  smoothish, 
body,  cover  the  edge  of  the  alar,  but  not  the  intcrfenioral  dingy  or  tawny-brown  on  the  head  and  upper  parts; 
membrane,  which  is  bare,  and  invests  half  the  tail,  light  ash-brown  beneath ; the  hairs  covering  the  hind 
Native  of  Bengal,  and  very  common  about  Calcutta-  feet  very  long  and  of  a silvery  whiteness  ; membranes 
M.  Rupetii,  Tem.;  Rupelian  Molosse.  Rather  brown.  From  Brazil,  where  they  arc  very  common, 
larger  than  the  last  species  ; the  ears  very  large  and  M.  Veloi , Tem. ; Swift  Molosse.  Three  and  a quarter 
shading  the  face,  but  not  joined  at  their  base  ; the  inches  long,  ten  wide  ; cars  rather  larger  than  high,  and 
muzzle  covered  with  n few,  diverging,  black  hairs ; lips  joined  on  the  forehead  ; meinbraiies  not  very  wide  but 
broad,  pendent,  and  pluhed ; the  fur  very  abundant,  tolerably  loug,  huiry  above  and  beneath,  in  front  of  the 
fine,  close,  and  smooth,  of  a uniform  inouse-grey  above,  neck  a little  glandular ; the  fur  very  short  aud  smooth, 
the  same  beneath,  but  lighter ; both  sides  of  the  alar  very  deep  shining  chestnut  above,  but  a little  lighter 
membrane,  which  ore  very  narrow,  edged  with  a broad  beneath.  From  Brazil. 

border  of  close  hairs  ; the  toes  covered  with  long,  silky,  M.  Ob  sen  rut,  Geoff.,  Tem. ; Dusky  Molosse.,  Rather 
whitish  hairs.  Native  of  Egypt.  more  than  three  inches  long,  nine  inches  wide;  ears 

M.  Gcoffroyi,  Tem. ; Nyctinomus  Algypliacus,  Geoff. ; wider  than  high,  and  connected  at  the  base  by  a fold  cf 
AFlgyptian  Molosse.  Three  inches  and  a half  in  length,  skin,  which  runs  into  the  nose;  fur  of  two  colours,  white 
and  nine  and  a half  in  width  ; the  fur  very  close,  longer  at  the  root,  hluckish-brown  towards  the  tip  on  the  upper 

vot.  xxv.  2 K 
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purls,  lirowu-ruh  with  a white  base  beneath.  From 
Br.tr il  and  from  Surinam. 

Besides  these,  Temminck  mentions  several  other 
species,  which  he  thinks  require  confirmation. 

See  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  Annalt*  du  Muske;  Cuvier, 
Regne  Animal ; I Differ,  Prodromus  Mammatium  ; Tern* 
mi  nek.  Monographic*  dr  Mammalogie. 

MOLT,  Molten.  See  Melt. 

MOLURIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects.  # 

Generic  character.  Antenna  eleven-jointed,  the  third 
joint  elongate,  cylindric;  all  the  following,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  apical  one,  obconic  or  eylindric-conic,  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  last  rather  stoutest,  the  latter  globose- 
ovate,  the  two  others  subturbinuted  ; labrum  coriaceous, 
exserted,  transverse -quadrate,  entire ; palpi,  maxillary , fili- 
form, the  terminal  joint  shorter  than  the  preceding,  subtri- 
gonal,  compressed  ; body  elongate-ovate,  with  the  head 
and  thorax  narrower  than  the  abdomen,  the  latter  large, 
mate,  transverse-truncate  at  the  base  ; thorax  broader 
than  the  bead,  convex,  subglobose,  transversely  truncate, 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly ; scutellum  wanting ; tibim 
slender,  furnished  with  short  claws ; tarsi  hctcroinerous. 

Type  of  the  genus  Pimelia  striata , Fabridus.  Olivier, 
Ent.  v ol . iii.  plate  i.  fig.  11.  Several  species,  found  in 
the  Northern  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  the  South  of 
Europe. 

MOLT,  Lat.  moly;  Gr.  p£'\v,  from  puAvetv,  to  mi- 
tigate. See  the  Quotation  from  Pliny. 

Homer  is  of  eriahm,  That  the  prion  paU  ami  Bovwrigns  heart)  of 
all  others,  in  maty  / so  called  (a*  he  tlnakelh)  by  the  tiod*  them- 
eclm.  The  invention  or  finding  of  this  hesui*  he*  ascribed*  unto 
Mercuric ; amt  sheirvth  that  it  i«  singular  agiunal  the  midnight 
witchcraft  and  endiaunlnutnts  that  bee. 

Ho/tund.  rime,  houk  xxr.  cIl  ir. 
And  y*t  more  med 'final  is  it  than  that  aiV|, 

That  Hrmacs  uucato  wise  t ljwac*  gave. 

Mttlon.  Comm,  I.  636. 

Homer  does  not  sing,  neither  does  Pliny  say,  quite  so 
much  concerning  Moly  as  the  excellent  Philemon  has 
here  written  down.  As  Hysscs  is  entering  the  Palace 
of  Circe,  he  is  encountered  by  Mercury  under  the  sem- 
blance of  a very  graceful  youth,  who  having  warned  him 
of  his  danger  from  the  spells  of  the  Enchantress  if  he 
should  approach  her  without  an  amulet,  plucks  from 
the  ground  a plant,  which  he  assures  him  will  be  a sure 
preservative. 

*U<  T«fl  Qmgt****  ’A gyuftrrr/, 

'Eh  ymlm  ifi'r*,',  *»'  fiu  mi-ri 

‘P.-fj!  hi*  In i,  yd'Axnn  Ji  m*t-r 

Ji  ft.*  Mtlwi  hti-  %*Xtwt9  H t mverv* 

A yi  UtrrtZrr  St #1  h « *****  Www. 

^ Od.  K.  30*2. 

The  “ rnidiiighi  wiichcrafts  and  enchuitmeuU  that 
be,"  of  Holland,  are  tumma  txnejida  in  Pliny  i who 
adds  that  Moly  ia  aakl  to  ((row  round  Pheneus  uml 
Cyllme  in  Arcadia,  very  much  as  Homer  describes  it; 
that  the  root  is  circular  and  black,  the  plant  itself 
beiiiK  about  the  sine  of  nn  onion,  with  the  leaves  of  a 
leek.  That  it  is  not  easily  dug  up,  and  that  whereas 
Homer  describes  the  ilower  to  1st  while,  other  Greek 
writers  coll  it  pale  yellow,  (him  ) Several  Botanists 
assured  Pliny  that  it  was  found  in  Italy  also ; and  a 
specimen  was  brought  to  him  from  Campania,  gathered 
among  almost  inaccessible  rocks  after  the  labour  of 
several  Hoys,  in  which  the  root  (although,  having  bceu 
broken  oft,  it  was  not  entire)  measured  the  incredible 
length  of  thirty  teet. 


Ovid  has  closely  followed  the  steps  of  Homer  in  re-  MOLY. 
laling  the  Fable  of  Ulysses  and  Circe—  - 

Pnrifer  hue  tWfnrf Jtorem  Cyllt-nirn  ttfrum, 

Moly  x meant  Shpert,  myrH  mdter  tntelur. 

Met.  at.  2*1. 

And  the  allegorizing  commentators  prosolitd  sua  crasti - 
iodine,  destroy  die  beauty  of  the  invention  by  famishing 
us  with  a literal,  prosaic  key.  Mnly,  say  Photius,  ITe- 
phirstion,  Maximus  Ty  litis,  Lilitts,  Gyraidus,  and  simi- 
lar illustrators,  is  no  other  than  Reflection  and  Prudence, 
tftjtovifnte  or  awcffpatrt'vn  ; the  blackness  of  root,  and  the 
stubbornness  with  which  it  resists  the  gatherer's  hand, 
denote  the  difficulty  of  attaining  Wisdom  ; the  white 
flower,  on  the  contrary,  marks  the  happy  issue  to  which 
she  guides.  Or,  again,  j*et  more  frigidly.  Mercury 
is  Reason,  he  being  the  God  of  Science.  Moly  is  In- 
struction, the  root  of  which  is  black,  as  the  principles  of 
Instruction  are  obscure  and  hitter;  but  the  flower  is 
white,  as  that  of  Instruction  is  sweet,  agreeable,  and 
nourishing.  Mercury  gives  the  plant  because  all  instruc- 
tion is  the  gill  of  Heaven  ; and  he  does  not  bring  it  with 
him,  but  gathers  it,  in  order  to  show  that  Instruction 
may  be  found  every  where. 

Eustathius  indulges  in  some  etymological  trifling. 

MurXv  oi  ■snXnwi (frnct  ynpt  to  psoXvttv  XeytaSui,  o 
atpavigc tv  Ta  rftapfuxKa  -rijt  Kipmji.  DlOSCOfides  (iii,  M.) 

and  Theophrastus  (ix.  15.)  deny  that  there  is  any  dif- 
ficulty in  gathering  Moly.  Lobelius,  in  some  MS. 
marginal  notes  on  Anguillara,  (p.  90.)  calls  it  the 
Aglaophoti t of  Democritus.  “ An  hcarbe,"  to  revert  to 
Holland,  “ wort  hie  to  be  admired  and  wondered  of  man, 
by  reason  of  that  most  beautiful  colour  which  it  had,  and 
for  that  it  grew  among  the  quarries  of  marble  in  Arabia, 
confining  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Realm  of  Pcrsiu,  there- 
fore it  was  also  named  Marmaritif.  And  he  (Demo- 
critus) affirmed  that  the  Sages  or  Wiscmen  of  Persia, 
called  Magi,  used  this  hearbe  when  they  were  minded 
to  conjure  and  raise  tip  Spirits."  (xxiv,  17.)  Holland 
in  this  instance  also,  no  less  than  in  the  one  already 
noticed,  confounds  ancient  with  modern  Demonology, 
for  Pliny  himself  writes  of  the  Magi  nothing  more  than 
cwm  t'rltnl  Deo#  tvocare. 

The  Moderns  usually  adopt  the  opinion  of  Galen,  and 
consider  Moly  a sort  of  wild  rue ; and  it  has  been  em- 
loyed  in  the  service  of  other  English  Poets  besides 
lilton.  Thus  Drayton  introduces  " Old  Clarinax/'  a 
Hermit,  his  “ sundry  simples  sorting,”  among  which— 

Here  i«  my  Moly  of  much  fame 
In  Mairidw  often  used. 

The  Flh  JtyttpM. 

And  William  Browne,  in  his  Inner  Temple  Masque,  re- 
presents Circe  charming  away  by  this  antidote  the  sleep 
into  which  she  has  first  cast  Ulysses  by  other  spells. 

Thrice  I charge  thee  by  my  waude 
Thrice  wilh  Moly*  frt»m  my  humic 
Do  I touch  Ulywe**  eye*. 

“ Moly,”  writes  George  Sandys,  also  in  the  Notes  on 
his  Translation  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  (p.  479.) 

“ growes  most  naturally  in  Egypt,  and  was  lately 
brought  from  thence  to  Italy  by  one  Guillardinus,  a 
Phisiliun  of  Padoa,  as  reported  by  Earle  Bothwell,  unto 
whom  he  show’d  it,  which  is  not  to  be  extirped  by  man ; 
in  llial,  deadly,  they  say,  unto  those  who  attempt  It. 

Here  the  reputed  property  of  the  Mandrake  is  assigned 


• Ignorantly  prmtad  Maey  by  Dross. 
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HOLY,  to  Moly ; but  Snndvs  corrects  the  mistake  by  adding, 
— “ or  rather  in  that  the  roote  thereof,  according  to  Pliny, 

MOMENT  ij,  thirty  foot  long.” 

s— “v— " MOLYTES,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 

insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna:  geniculated,  twelve- 
jointed,  rather  short,  stout,  the  scape  not  touching  the 
eyes ; funiculus  seven-jointed,  its  two  basal  joints  elon- 
gate. obconic,  the  four  following  short,  transverse,  some- 
what rounded,  the  next  more  robust,  applied  to  the 
club,  which  is  oblong-ovate ; head  produced  anteriorly 
into  a rather  long  rostrum,  short,  convex,  with  an  obso- 
lete stria  on  each  side,  and  the  apex  rather  thickened ; 
eyes  oblong,  depressed  ; thorax  oblong-rounded,  coaro- 
tate  anteriorly  at  the  sides,  the  base  and  apex  truncate  ; 
ncutdlum  minute,  triangular;  elytra  united,  ovate; 
legs  rather  long,  robust ; femora  clavate,  dentate  ; tibia 
obliquely  truncate  at  the  apex,  and  furnished  with  a 
large  horizontal  hook  within  ; tarsi  quadriarticulate. 

Type  of  the  genus  Curculio  Germamu , Linnaeus ; 
Marty  n.  Col.  pi.  xxii.  fol.  68.  Six  species,  two  of  which 
are  found  in  Britain,  frequenting  chalky  distrists. 

M O'M  ENT,  *1  Fr.  moment ; It.  and  Sp.  mo- 
Momft'ntal,  mento ; Lat.  momentum,  i.  e. 

Mome'ntally,  movimentum,  from  movcrc,  to 
Momk'ntane,  1 move.  See  to  Move.  Applied 

Mom'NTAjnr,  * to 

Momenta'niness,  The  motion,  or  to  the  moving 
Mo'mentary,  cause  ; to  the  force  of  the  move - 

Mome'xtous.  J went;  the  moving , t.  e.  the 
active,  the  impelling  cause ; force  or  weight,  met.  the 
weight,  importance,  consequence.  Also  to 

The  mere  movement  or  motion  ; the  smallest  motion 
or  progression  of  time;  ( momento  temporis , hor<e,Sfc .) 

Ami  all  vo  achulearise  agtwn.but  not  aUc  we  thulon  be  choungid 
in  a moment  in  the  tvyukling  of  on  igbe,  in  the  loot  trum j«. 

fPictif.  1 Corymb,  ch.  tr. 

Bat  we  ohol  all  be  cb&unged,  and  that  in  a moment,  and  in  tbo 
twinclyng  of  on  eye,  ot  the  sound e of  the  but  trompe. 

Bihte,  Anno  1551. 

For  mire  exceedyage  tnbulacyon  which  is  momentouy  and  lyght 
pnponrtb  aa  exceedynge  and  au  eternal!  waight  of  glory  rnto  ts. 

Id.  2 Corinthians,  ch-  iv. 


" i ' No  unbecoming  deed 

That  argued  fear,  each  on  himself  roll'd, 

As  unely  in  his  arm  the  moment  lay 

Of  vietorie. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott , book  vi.  1.  239. 

All  UirMS  which  in  a moment  thou  behoUl’st, 

The  kingdom*  of  the  world  to  thee  I give. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  book  iv.  L 1G2. 

Air  but  momental/y  remaining  in  our  hudico,  hath  no  proportion* 
able  space  for  its  conversion,  only  of  length  enough  to  refrigerate  the 
heart.  Sir  Thomas  Urotcn.  Vulgar  Errours. 

Yon  will  remember  how  traoeitorw  this  present  life  it,  and  howo 
abort  and  momentane  the  pleasure  of  this  filtliie  fl«*h  is. 

Stow.  The  Mercia**,  etnno  749. 

None  other  fame  mine  unambitious  Musa 
Affected  ever,  but  Veterniie  thee : 

All  other  honours  do  ray  hones  refuse, 

Which  meaner-priz'd  and  momentary  be. 

Darnel.  Sonnet  55. 

To  this  purpose  also  it  will  much  conduce,  that  we  meditate  often 
of  our  own  frailty  And  momentnumetse, 

Halt.  H'orht,  voL  iii.  fol  H3.  The  Remedy  of  Profitnenetse,  sec.  15. 

How  doth  the  momentitnineue  of  this  misery  add  to  the  misery. 

I*t.  It'.  voU  in.  fid.  110.  The  Character  of  Alan. 


M O N 

Ho  thought,  aad  answer’d : hardly  waking  yet. 

Sprung  m his  miud  the  momentary  wit, 

(That  wit  which,  or  in  council  or  in  fight. 

Still  me t th*  emergence,  and  determin'd  right) 

Pope.  Hamer.  Odyssey,  book  xiv.  t 

According  to  the  commerce  that  God  had  established  between  this 
and  the  other  world,  momentary  sorrow*  are  improvable  uato  ever- 
lasting joy*.  South.  Sermon*,  vwl.  X-  p.  150. 

Let  me  your  counsel  aad  auiatonce  oak, 

T’  accomplish  this  moment'**  task. 

Hughes.  The  Birth  of  the  Rote. 

• But  attentive  mark 

The  dun  dock  swinging  alow  with  aweepy  sway, 

Measuring  time’s  flight  with  momentary  sound. 

Har ton.  Jmeriptism. 

Now,  to  apprehend  the  probability  of  these  things  coming  to  pass, 
or  rather  to  remove  any  opinion  of  their  fan  probability,  we  ought  con- 
stantly to  bear  in  our  miod  this  moment  out  truth,  that  in  the  1 lands 
of  the  Deity  time  is  nothing,  that  be  has  eternity  to  act  in. 

Pa  ley.  Sermon  22.  p.  3'27. 

XTiis  preponderating  weight  being  added  to  the  force  of  the  body 
of  chicane  in  the  Tien  Elat,  cumple*ted  that  momentum  of  igno- 
rance, rashness,  presumption,  and  lust  of  plunder,  which  nothing 
has  been  able  tu  resist. 

Burke.  H'orht,  vol.  V.  p.  100.  Refection*  on  the  Revolution  m 
Prance. 

MOMORDICA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monoccia,  order  Alonadelphia,  natural  order  Cucurbi - 
taceee.  Generic  character : male  flower,  calyx  five- 
deft,  corolla  five-parted,  filaments  three  ; female  flower, 
calyx  five-cleft,  corolla  five-parted,  style  three-cleft; 
fruit  a gourd,  when  dry  bursting  with  an  elastic  force. 

Thirteen  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 
MONACHISM.  Sec  Monk. 

MONAD,  Gr.  prat;  Lat.  of  the  Lower  Ages, 
monos ; Fr.  monadc.  An  unity  or  singlenesse.  An 
One.  Cotgrnvc. 

In  the  unintelligible  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz  a simple 
substance  without  parts. 

But  that  which  in  of  more  moment  yet ; we  have  the  authority  of 
Erphantu*  a frumiUR  Pythagorean  for  this,  that  Pythagoras  his 
monad t.  so  much  talked  uf,  were  nothing  else  hut  corporeal  atoms. 

Cudwrth.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  i.  sec.  It  lot.  13. 

The  monad  teal  consistency  of  the  matter  being  lost  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  *tbci. 

More.  The  appendix  to  the  Defence  of  the  Philosophic  CabLala, 

ch.  ix- 

MONAGHAN,  a County  of  Ireland,  in  the  Pro-  BwimUric* 
vinee  of  Ulster,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Tyrone,  on  1X141  °d*nt* 
the  East  by  Armagh,  on  the  South  by  Louth,  and  on 
the  West  by  Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  It  is  80  Irish 
miles  (38  English)  in  length  from  North  to  South,  and 
19  Irish  (24  English)  in  breadth  from  East  to  West ; 
containing  280  Irish  square  miles.  (450  English.)  and 
consequently  179,600  acres  Irish,  or  288,000  English 
measure.  It  is  divided  into  five  Baronies,  Trough, 

Dartrec,  Monaghan,  Cremome,  Donaglunoyne,  and 
nineteen  parishes,  all  in  the  Diocese  of  Clogher.  The  Population, 
population  was  computed  by  Dt.  Beaufort  to  amount,  in 
1792,  to  118,000  persons,  inhabiting  21,523  houses. 

The  census  made  by  order  of  Parliament.  1813,  states 
the  number  of  houses  at  27,066,  and  of  inhabitants  at 
140,433  ; the  numbers  according  to  the  census  of  1821, 
were,  houses  33,197,  inhabitants  178,183,  thus  assign- 
ing 395  persons  to  the  English  square  inile ; and  as  the 
increase  is  known  to  have  been  considerable  since  that 
year,  this  County  is  probably  at  present  one  of  the  most 
densely  peopled  agricultural  districts  in  the  World. 

A considerable  proportion  of  the  land  Is  very  fertile, 
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MONA-  constating  of  a deep,  rich  loam,  well  suited  for  the 
GHAN.  growth  of  flax,  which  ta  cultivated  more  extensively  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland  except  Armagh.  The 
Agricul-  nuention  of  the  cultivator  ta  also  much  directed  to  the 
*UM-  management  of  esculent  vegetables,  which  form  a larger 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  labouring  population  than  is 
elsewhere  usual  in  the  simple  mode  of  living  of  the 
Face  of  the  Irish  peasant.  On  the  South-Eastern  side  the  County 
Country,  is  skirted  hy  the  range  of  mountains  called  the  Pews;  a 
part  of  the  North-West  is  occupied  hy  the  Sliebh- 
Baught  mountains,  the  ridge  of  which  is  the  boundary 
line  on  the  side  of  Tyrone.  Neither  of  these  mountains 
possess  any  picturesque  lieautv,  but  in  general  exhibit  a 
dreary  waste  of  moorland.  The  highest  part  of  Slicbli- 
Mtncrtio-  jjaUgh^  bearing  the  name  of  Cairnmore,  has  on  its 
Eastern  declivity  abundance  of  good  limestone,  and  a 
red  grit,  close-grained,  and  very  hard,  well  adapted  for 
forming  millstones,  for  which  purpose  it  is  extensively 
worked.  Potter’s  clay  of  excellent  quality  is  dug  in  this 
County,  but  turned  to  no  other  udvantage  than  that  of 
supplying  the  limited  demand  of  the  potteries  of  Dun- 
dalk, where  it  is  manufactured  into  a fine  glazed  ware. 
Coal  occurs  in  some  places,  hut  the  fuel  is  principally 
peat  supplied  by  many  small  bogs,  for  there  is  no  exten- 
sive tract  of  that  nature.  There  is  abundance  of  a hard 
whinstnne  of  a greenish-grey  colour,  and  excellent  for 
the  purposes  of  building,  as  well  us  for  repairing  the 
roods  when  broken  small,  according  to  the  system  pur- 
sued here  time  out  of  mind.  Crieve,  the  highest  part  of 
bakes.  the  Pews  range,  contains  lead -ore.  Near  its  summit  is 
a lake  of  about  fifty  acres  in  extent,  deriving  from 
springs  so  abundant  a supply  of  water,  that  the  stream 
by  which  it  finds  exit  serves  fourteen  bleach-mills. 
The  population  drawn  around  these  establishments  has 
rendered  this  spot,  though  naturally  poor  and  barren,  a 
scene  of  activity,  as  well  agricultural  as  manufacturing, 
so  that  it  now  displays  good  crops  and  a number  of  com- 
fortable residences.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  conduct  a 
canal  through  this  County  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
communication  between  Lough  Neagh  and  Lough  Erne, 
and  besides  the  level  which  might  easily  be  traced,  great 
facilities  are  presented  by  the  constant  supply  of  water 
contained  in  numerous  small  lakes  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country.  Their  number  is  184,  of  which  the 
largest  are  Lough  Barrac  and  the  Lake  of  Kilcrow. 
Antiquities.  The  remains  of  antiquity  which  claim  notice  in  this 
County  are  two  round  towers,  one  at  Clones  the  other 
at  Enniskccn,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress  at 
Castle  Blavney,  the  residence  of  Lord  Blayney.  The 
Statistics.  revenue  mixed  by  the  Grand  Jury  for  local  charges 
usually  amounts  to  £20,000.  In  1824  it  was  £19,128. 
Sept  of  The  indigenous  possessors  of  Monaghan  were  the  Sept 
Mac  Ma*  of  Mac  .Mahon;  according  to  Sir  John  Davies,  “the 
huu'  proudest  and  most  barbarous  among  the  Irish  that  do 
ever  soonest  repine  and  kick  and  spurn  at  the  English 
government.”  ( Historical  Tracts,  p.  241.  London, 
8vo.  1786.)  All  their  lauds  were  declared  escheated 
during  the  Rebellion  of  O’Neale  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  on  its  suppression  they  were  partitioned  out 
anew,  with  proviso  that  none  of  the  feotfees  should  re- 
tain or  resume  the  mime  of  Mac  Mahon,  os  most  of 
them  lkdonged  to  that  obnoxious  Sept.  The  principal 
grant,  however,  was  made  to  Waller  Earl  of  Essex,  who, 
besides  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  County,  received  the 
entire  Barony  of  Doiiamovne.  On  the  settlement  of 
Ulster  by  James  I.,  « considerable  number  of  Scotch 
ceVrmts  were  introduced,  and  subsequently  numerous 


small  grants  were  made  to  Cromwell’s  soldiers  in  lien 
of  arrears  of  pay,  so  that  a large  proportion  of  the  lower 
orders  are  Protestants.  There  are  some  estates  the 
rcntuls  of  which  amount  to  £20.000,  yet  even  in  these  • 
the  lands  are  let  in  small  farms  of  various  sizes  from  six  s 
to  twenty  acres.  The  great  proprietors  are  for  the  mist 
part  absentees,  and  the  usual  consequences  may  be 
observed  in  the  state  of  the  country,  which  ta  far  less 
prosperous  than  might  be  expected  from  its  natural  fer- 
tility; slill  the  |>easantry  is  certainly  not  in  the  slate  of 
depression  and  misery  which  Wakefield  represents. 

Monaghan,  the  County  town,  is  a small  and  iusigni-  1 
ficant  place,  formerly  of  greater  importance  as  a Bishop’s 
See  and  the  seat  of  an  Abbey.  On  the  site  of  the  Abbey, 
ruined  in  the  wars  which  long  ravaged  Ulster,  a fort 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  natives  in  subjection.  Distant  62  miles 
N.  W.  of  Dublin.  Clones  is  a pleasant  town,  10  miles  ( 
S.  W.  from  Monaghan,  61  from  Dublin,  with  con- 
siderable ruins  of  an  Abbey,  Carrickmacrots  is  19  C 
miles  from  Monaghan,  and  has  a considerable  vein  of  >< 
coal  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Caslle  Wayne  y ( 
is  51  miles,  and  Bally  ha  u 53  from  Dublin. 

Sir  Charles  Coote,  Statistical  Survey  of  Monaghan  ; * 
Beaufort,  Memoir  of  a Map  of  Ireland ; Wakefield, 
Statistical  Surety  of  Ireland  ; Pajters  relating  to  Ire- 
land, printed  by  Ortlrr  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol. 
xiv.  Session  1822,  and  vol.  xxii.  Session  1825. 
MO’NARCH,  ‘ 

Mona'rchal,  Fr.  monarche , monarchic;  It. 

Mona'rciiial,  and  Sp.  monarch  monorchia ; Let. 

Mona'rciiick,  of  Lower  Aps,  monorchia;  Gr. 

Monarchical,  noVoc,  alone,  and 

Monarchist,  governor. 

MoNarciuser,  Sole  governor,  ruler,  head,  or 

Monarchist,  chief. 

Mo’narcht. 

There  Alexander  pat  them  vnder 
Whirl)  WTi'ght  of  annex  many  a wonder 
So  that  11*  monarchic  left* 

With  Grekes. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  Prologue,  p.  13, 

Tito  prince  whom  I now  call  (ax  I haue  nfieu  be  fare)  the  monarch 
of  England,  Kin;*,  or  Quacne,  hath  abaolutdy  iu  his  power  the 
authority  of  warm  and  pcarr- 

Smilh.  Common-wealth,  book  ii.  ch.  iz. 

And  thou  xly  hypocrite,  w)k>  now  wohlst  mm 
Patron  of  liberty,  who  more  then  thou 
Once  fawn'd  and  nriug’d,  and  scrvilly  ador'd 
lleav'n*  awftd  monarch  f 

MU  ton.  Par  adit*  Lost,  book  tv.  I.  560. 

Till  at  lait 

Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  nix’d 
Above  hit  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride 
Coitxcicms  of  highest  worth,  unmov'd  thus  spake. 

Id.  R>.  book  ii.  1.  423. 
Well  may  the  programs  of  thy  trogike  stngw 
Invite  the  curiotu  |xmipe-ex  peeling  eye* 

To  f»arc  on  prexent  xhowox  uf  ]>ac*ed  ape, 

Which  just  deaott  tmmmrvhicJte  dare  baptist*. 

Stirling.  To  the  Author  of  the  Manor  cfucke  Tragedies. 

Which  might  happily  also  have  taken  place,  if  they  had  met 
with  such  a monarchical ! reformation,  a*  (llirough  the  blessing  of 
God)  wax  designed  unto  us. 

Halt,  tforks,  vol  i.  foL  514.  Soak't  Dove. 

Hy  whom  three  sever'd  realms  in  one  shall  firmly  stand, 

Ax  Britain-founding  Brute  first  mnnarrhu’d  the  laud. 

Drayton.  Iblfmttiif.n,  Bong  5. 

If  thou  be  worthy. 

Ax  well  we  know  than  art,  to  fill  the  ihroane 
Of  all  eternitie,  then  with  that  hand 
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JI0.  That  flings  the  trhnilke  thunder,  let  the  prido 

N ARCH.  Of  these  our  imligioua  monarchism 

Be  crown’d  in  blood. 

MONK-  Haywood.  Rapt  of  Iricrcce,  book  iii. 


The  fir&t,  the  most  ancient,  most  general,  and  mind  approved,  wan 
the  government  of  one  ratine  by  just  law*,  railed  wowarrA*. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  four  id,  book  i.  eh.  ix.  nee.  2.  fid.  102. 


— Monarchical  their  Stole, 

But  prudcntlj-  CMafincd,  and  mingled  wise 
Of  each  harmonious  power. 

Thornton.  Liberty,  port  iv.  1.  C95. 


Amid  hie  eatjede  aafe. 

Slumber*  the  ,*  hi*  careless  arm 

Thrown  round  hi*  head,  on  downy  moss  sustain'd ; 

Here  laid  his  scrip,  with  wholesome  viand*  fill’d; 

There,  liat’uing  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 

Id.  Summer. 


I proceed  to  examine  the  next  supposition  of  tho church  monarch- 
ists, which  is,  That  Saint  lVter’s  primary,  with  it*  r.ghts  and  pre- 
rogatives, was  not  personal  but  derivable:  to  liis  lucrwoa 

Barrow.  Works,  tol.  i.  p.  "6.  Of  the  Pope' i Supremacy. 

Our  theory  affords  a presumption,  that  the  earliest  governments 
were  monarchies,  because  the  governments  uf  families  and  of 
armies,  from  which,  according  to  our  account,  civil  government 
derived  it*  institution,  and  probably  it*  form,  is  universally  monarchi- 
cal. 

/Wry.  Salural  Phslosopky,  voL  iL  book  vi.  ch.  i.  p.  119. 

The  monarchies,  and  arislocratical  and  popular  partisans  have 
hem  jointly  laying  their  axes  to  the  mot  of  all  government,  aud 
have  in  their  turn*  proved  each  other  absurd  and  inconvenient. 
Burke.  Workt,  voL  i.  p.  55,  A ('indication  of  Sntural  Society. 

MONARDA,  in  Botany,  n genus  of  the  class  Dian- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Labiates.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx  cylindrical,  striated ; corolla  rin- 
gent,  superior,  lip  linear,  involving  the  filaments,  lower 
lip  reflected,  three^lobed,  the  middle  lobe  longest. 

A North  American  genus  of  twelve  species- 

MONAS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Infusorial  Vermes. 

Generic  character.  Body  extremely  minute,  single, 
transparent,  in  the  form  of  a point. 

Type  of  the  genus  M.  punctum , Lamarck  ; Muller, 
Inf  pi.  i.  fig.  6.  The  Monads  are  the  most  minute  and 
the  most  simple  of  all  known  animals;  they  are  found 
in  stagnant  waters,  or  water  impregnated  with  vegetable 
matter  when  the  weather  is  warm.  The  M.  termo  is 
the  smallest  of  known  animated  beings,  myriads  being 
found  in  a single  drop  of  water. 

MONASTERY.  Sec  Monk. 

MONCII.  See  Muncii. 

MONDAY,  A.  S.  monan-dtrg ; D.  maen-dagh  ; Ger. 
montag ; Sw.  mtendag. 

See  the  Quotation  from  Vcrstegan. 

The  morwa  the  Monendoy,  an  Scint  Marie  eiec. 

R.  Qian  enter,  p.  495. 

Monenday  Jit  felle  to  be  next  after  tuelft  day. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  147. 

The  next  according  to  the  course  of  the  duvet  of  the  week,  was 
the  idutl  of  the  maone,  whereof  we  yet  retains  the  name  of  Monday 
instead  of  Mooncilay, 

Verst egrnn.  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  eh.  iii.  fid.  70. 

MONEDULA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymcnoptc - 
rous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  composed  of  numerous 
articulations,  slightly  increasing  in  width  towards  the 
apex ; palpi,  maxillary,  six-jointed,  producer!  beyond 
the  apex  of  ihtnuuilUs;  labial  four-jointed  ; mandibles 
with  two  or  three  teeth  within ; la  brum  clongatc-trian- 
gular;  wings  anterior,  with  the  marginal  and  last  sub- 
marginal areolets  divided  by  a very  distinct  space. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Bctnbcx  Carolina , Fabricius, 


Coqiteb.  II lust.  dec.  i.  pi.  vi.  fig.  2.  Several  species,  MONK- 
natives  of  temperate  climates.  DULA. 

MONER  M A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Trian-  MO“ 
dria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  G rami n err.  Generic  k, 
character : glumes  opposite,  equal,  one-valved,  cartila- 
ginous,  furrowed ; chaff  membranaceous,  transparent, 

Beales  lanceolate,  entire,  smooth  ; spike  simple. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

MONETIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tctratf 
dria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : calyx  four- 
deft,  pitcher-shaped ; corolla,  petals  four,  linear,  revolute ; 
berry  two-celled,  cells  two-seeded,  one  of  the  seed* 
usually  abortive. 

One  species,  M.  barlerioidet , native  of  the  East  Indies. 
MO'NEY,  n. 'J  Fr.  monnoye;  It.  moncta;  Sp. 
Mo'nbvko,  f moneda ; D.  munten , rnunlc  ; Ger. 
Mo'xeyer,  r muntzen , muntze ; A.  S.  my  net,  from 
Moneyless,  j the  verb  myndtian , to  stamp,  to  coin. 

Skinner  derives  from  the  Lat.  moncta , and  this,  Vossius 
says,  is  from  moneo ; and  so  named,  quia  note  inscripta 
monet  nos  autoris  ctvaloris.  But  see  Mint.  Money  is 
A stamped  piece  of  metal.  See  the  Quolation  from 
Adam  Smith. 

The  monoyes  were  established  fird,  foe  os  rooche  u they  hail  not 
of  alle  t hinge*  ncccwiarye  to  gydr*.  That  one  had  whete,  another 
had  wyn,  Ac. 

R.  lint  one,  p.  620.  Sole  from  Carton' t Image  of  the  World. 

„ . Moneytn  J*ri  walkc 

And  with  a good  wil  witlaex.  meat  ayde  coutrey*. 

Piers  Ptvuhman.  Vision,  p.  12V. 

And  Jhesus  scyngv  him  maad  sory  *eydi>,  how  hard  thei  that  ban 
money  scbulen  cuItc  into  the  kvugOum  of  God ! 

H’ldf.  Ijthe,  ch.  xviii. 

But  see  what  gold  han  vwrvrs, 

And  tilucr  eke  in  garner*, 

Tadugirrx,  and  these  maniours. 

Chancer.  The  Roman!  of  the  Rose,  p.  221. 

And  cko  to  coygae  the  money 
Of  wndry  mctall,  a*  it  is, 
lie  wu  the  tint  man  of  thi*. 

Gower.  Cmf.  Am.  book  iv.  p.  113. 

Awl  Jesus  wSt  into  y*  1/ pie  of  God,  tt  cast  out  al  the  y*  *ulde  A 
oougtitc  in  y*  t*plc,  A overthrew  y tables  of  y many  changer*  St 
y*  seat  vs  of  the  that  soldo  dour*, 

Bshte,  Anno  1551.  Matthew,  ch-  xxi. 

Above  all  thing*,  good  politic,  ix  to  he  used,  that  the  treasure 
and  moneyet,  in  a xtete,  be  nut  gathered  into  few  hand*. 

Bacon.  Essay  15.  p.  84. 

I remember  a crude  monyed  man  in  tbo  country,  that  would 
say  ; The  Deuil  take  this  usury,  it  keeps  us  from  forfeitures  of  mort- 
gages and  bond*.  Id.  Essay  4 1 . p.  212. 

How  can  they  justify  to  have  turn’d  those  domestic  privilege# 
into  the  bar  of  a proud  judicial  cmirt,  where  fees  and  clamours 
keep  shop  aud  drive  a trade,  where  bribery  and  corruption  solicits, 
pelt  ring  the  free  and  moneyless  power  of  discipline  with  a carnal 
satisfaction  by  the  pun*. 

Milton.  Ifurht,  vol.  i.  p.  71-  The  Reason  of  Church  Government, 

Sfc.  book  ii.  ch.  in- 

Lillie  success  i»  like  to  be  found  in  managing  a dispute  against 
covetousness,  which  »way*  and  carries  all  before  it,  fn  the  strength 
of  that  great  ipievn  regent  of  tlie  world,  money,  the  absolute  com- 
mands of  fleets  and  armies  ; and  (which  is  more)  very  often  their 
commander*  loo.  South.  Sermons,  Tol.  nr.  p.  418, 

To  preveut  such  abuses,  to  facilitate  exchange*,  and  thereby  to 
cncourag®  all  sort*  of  industry  and  commerce,  it  lux  been  found 
necessary  in  all  Countries  tliat  have  made  any  considerable  advance* 
toward*  improvement,  to  etftx  a public  stamp  upon  certain  cjuantiCre* 
of  such  particular  metals,  ax  were  iu  thune  countries  commonly 
made  ucc  of  to  purchase  goods.  Hence  the  origin  of  cutued  m-mey, 
and  of  those  public  idBccs  cubed  minti. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Xahoni,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  33. 

A public  l*ank  1»v  this  expedient,  might  cut  off  much  of  111*  doth 
ings  of  private  banker*  and  money-jobbers. 

Hume.  Essays.  On  Money. 
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MONEY  Your  avaricious  in*n  **  generally  » character  of 

‘ wonderful  discretion.  Ibrsley.  Sermon  4.  toL  i.  p.  70. 

MON1NA.  Umivl  men  wight  to  lw  allowed  to  sot  a value  on  their  «w*y ; 
\— if  they  clicl  nut,  there  could  bo  no  moneyed  men. 

burke.  It'orJh,  vol.  viti.  p.  354.  On  a Regicide  Peace. 

MONO-CORN,  i.  «.  minged,  mingled,  mixed  corn. 

A jolly  ronndung  of  a whole  foot*  broad 

From  off  the  mong-come  heaps  ahull  Twbius  load. 

Hall.  Satire  2.  book  v. 

MONGER,  A S.  manger } D.  manghere,  menghcr  ; 
Fr.  manger ; A.  S.  mang-ian ; D.  mang-henrn  ; Ger. 
mangen  ; to  trade,  to  traffic ; from  the  verb  nutngm,  to 
mingle,  to  intermix.  Monger  is  given  in  the  Glossary 
to  Wiclif,  but  the  wort l doe#  uot  appear  iu  tlie  printed 
copy,  in  MatthiU',  ch.  wiii.  y.  45.  The  A.  S.  version 
has  mang-crv  ; Wiclif,  tnerchaunti.  Monger  has  long 
been  used  only  in  subjunction  with  some  other  noun, 
as  fish-mowgrr,*  iron-monger,  &c. 

A trader,  a trafficker,  a merchant. 

Gtriefray  garkk  monger. 

Tiers  Phmhmau.  Fawn,  p.  1 06. 

Thh  ehlBun  l«s  a brave  pate  of  Ids  owne  I 

A shaven  pate  I A right  manger,  y vaith  ! 

This  was  his  plot.  , . „ _ 

Ben  Janmm.  The  Tale  of  a Tub,  act  U.  sc.  3. 

MCFNGREL,  or")  From  A.  S.  meeng-an , to  min- 

Mtr'NCHEL.  Jgfle. 

Mingled,  mixed ; impure. 

■ . — I wi»h  ’twrre  a burns 

To  chekc  the  mum-jrcU. 

Broume.  Th-  Shepherd1*  Pipe.  Eclogue  6. 

Jbl.  They  say  they  are  gentlemen, 

Bui  they  shew  mungrel*. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Sea  Voyage,  ad  IV.  BC.  1 


- And  with  them  they  bring 


In  A.  S.  man-ian,  rnonian  ; D-  MONISH, 
and  Ger.  man-cn  ; to  admnniih, 
to  advise,  to  warn  ; hence  the  Lat. 
mon-ere  ; but  our  English  words 
^seem  to  come  immediately  from 
the  Latin  monitio,  monitor.  See 
to  Admonish. 

To  advise ; to  coll  or  bring  to 
mind ; to  warn,  to  apprize,  to  ex- 


Mawtiff*,  monger  It,  all  that  ia  a string 
Could  be  got  out.  ^ 

Drayton.  The  Moon  Calf. 

Tl*  last  kind  of  toyiah  curs  are  named  dancers,  and  there  being 
of  a mongrel!  sort  also,  are  taught  and  exercised  to  danac  in  mea- 
sure at  the  musical!  sound  of  an  instrument.  t> 

Hofmihed.  The  Description  of  England,  vol.  ».  «h.  VI>.  p.  389. 

Ti*  true  tlus  cause  is  in  die  lurch. 

Between  tlw  right  aud  mnn  ;r»7-churcb, 

The  pre&byler  and  mdeucadent, 

TTt»..r  stkkle  which  shall  make  an  end  on't. 

Butler,  Hudibrai , part  iii.  can.  2, 
Traducing  all  religious,  eonscieatious  observer*  of  them  [rules 
and  rites  of  the  beat  church]  as  mongrel!  protectants  and  papist*  in 
masquerade.  South.  Sermon*,  VuL  u.  p.  - 1 o. 

Thus,  whon  th'  exerting  voire  of  villagw-wwauu 
A mongrel  cur  against  th*  wolf  constrains. 

By  luma  he  stops  and  balking  views  bis  foe, 

Wlwwe  teeth  with  anger  gnash,  whore  eyvs  with  furv  glow. 

Boole.  Orlando  Fuhtm,  hook  xviL  I.  629. 

MON1MJA,  in  Botany,  a geuu»  of  the  class  Dioecia, 
order  Monandria.  Generic  character  : male  flower, 
receptacle  flat,  four-parted,  covering  the  stamens,  calyx 
none  ; corolla  none.  Female  flower,  involucre  ovate, 
pervious  at  the  apex;  pistils  five;  drupes  two  to  five, 
bounded  by  a fleshy  involucre. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  Islands  of  Bourbon  and 
Mauritius. 

M ON  IN  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Diadrl- 
phia.  order  Octandria.  Generic  character  : calyx  three- 
leaved, deciduous  ; corolla  somewhat  pea-flovrered  ; 
anthers  bursting  at  the  apex,  almost  ringeut ; style  in- 
curved ; drupe  onc-seedcd  ; nut  one-edkd. 

Six  specks  natives  of  South  America. 


MCKNISH, 

Moni'tion, 

Mo'nitivf., 

Mo'nitor, 

Mo’nitohy,  adj. 

Mo'nitory,  h. 

Mo'nitress, 

Mo'nht, 

Mo'nestyno. 

hort,  to  reprove. 

For  a peculiar  application  of  monitor , see  the  Quo- 
tation from  Cowpcr. 

Thi-rfere  we  ueen  mew  age  fur  Crint  u*  if  God  mtmsstilh  bi  u*, 
we  biscchen  fur  Crist  be  ghe  recounreiUd  to  God. 

Wtdf  2 Cjrynlhumt,  ch,  r. 

For  he  resseyuyde  exortacioun  ox  monettynge. 

Id.  F>.  ch.  viii. 

For  I you  pray,  and  *k*  monerte. 

Chaucer.  Die  Roman l of  the  Rate,  p.  197. 
Now  worthy  women  in  this  balade  slant 
Mad*  to  your  worship  and  instruction, 

Of  charite  I monish  and  rxhort 

Miiure  uat  your  love  with  false  disruption. 

Id.  The  Comp/amle  of  Cretexie,  p.  299. 
With  a good  nvoorttm  A fatherly  codaell  to  vse  it  reuerenUy  with 
humbln  heart  A lowly  mind. 

Sir  7‘At/jims  More.  Worker,  foL  245.  A Dialogue  concerning 
Heresies. 

1 uaeaut  only  a geneiall  monition  ; you  lok’d  fur  a solid  prosecu- 
tion of  parti  culatv. 

Hall.  Work*,  vol.  i.  fol.  528.  An  Apology  against  the  Btotcmti #. 

For  a man’H  death-l>ed  is  hut  an  ill  station  for  a penitent ; and  a 
final  judgment  is  do  good  monitor  to  him,  to  whom  it  is  a revere 
exKutiuuer.  Taylor.  Sermon  13.  part  h.  fol.  123. 

The  king  aWo  made  a statute  in  that  pari  tare  wit,  monitory  and 
minatory,  toward*  iusticre  of  the  peace. 

Bacon.  King  Henry  VII.  foL75. 

(129.)  There  wax  a lung  of  Hungary  took  a bishop  in  battle, 
and  kept  him  prisoner:  whereupon  the  Popo  writ  a monitory  to 
him,  lor  that  he  had  broken  tbe  privilege  of  holy  church,  and  taken 
his  sou.  The  king  sent  an  ambstusago  to  him,  and  sent  withal  the 
armour  wherein  tbe  bishop  was  taken,  and  this  omly  in  writing,  / ide 
num  hmc  tit  vedu  Jdii  tail  “ know  now  whether  this  be  thy  son’s 
coot.”  Bacon.  Work*,  vol.  ».  p.  643.  Apothegm*. 

Considering  the  n*edfulne«  and  usefulness  of  them  [ evil*]  in 
resjwrt  to  public  benefit  (a*  they  arc  exemplary  and  momtieej  and 
tbetr  whidesumeneM  for  particular  correction  and  cure. 

Barrow.  Work*,  voh  ii.  Sermon  12. 

But  to  step  back  into  my  way  ami  leaving  princes  to  fitter 
monitors,  say  something  to  men  uf  either  great  titles  or  «*n|doy- 
menls.  , _ . 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  ii.  p.  31 1.  Touching  the  Style  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture*. 

To  you  gay  epatks  who  waste  your  youthful  prime 
Old  X. top  sends  this  monitory  rhyme. 

Somervile.  Fable  13. 

la  vain  from  Nature’s  rules  we  blindly  stray, 

Ami  push  th*  uneasy  momtnx  away, 

Still  »he  return*. 

Id.  Horace.  Epulle  10. 

The  dying  patriarchs  of  old  called  for  their  children,  and  Wfl 
with  there  monitions  and  bonedietiunii  of  heaven. 

Horne.  Wurkt,  vol.  v.  p.  28.  Discourse  2. 

For  whoever  is  offended,  instantly  forgets  his  own  fakitts,  nad 
dwells  wholly  upon  thaw  or  his  imprudent  momior. 

n.rieM*.  Lecture  H.  vol.  1.  p-  3-/ . 

My  very  gentle  reader,  yet  unborn, 
t)f  whom  l needs  must  auger  Isrtter.lhmgs, 

Since  luav'u  would  jsm?  gnu*  w«aty  of  a world 
Productive  only  of  n race  like 
A monitor  I*  woo<l-pUnk  slu'vn  thin. 

We  wear  it  at  our  book*.  m _ , . . „ 

Co  toper.  The  Talk,  book  ii. 
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MONK. 


’Tia  not  to  search  Tor  precedents  alone, 

But  hoar  to  form  u judgment  of  your  own  j 
lu  writing  rerx*  that  is  your  mam  affair. 

Main  end  of  all  ray  monitory  care. 

Byrom.  On  the  Art  o f Engluh  Poetry. 

MONK,  ")  Lat.  monachu* ; Gr.  from 

Mo'kkert,  I ftoyot,  alone  : the  Latin  wort!  was 

Mo'nkish,  I not  in  use  till  after  the  Christian  Era. 

Monkhood*  > One  trho  lives  alone  ; who  lives  a 
Mo'nachism,  I solitary  life,  a life  secluded  from  a 
Mona'stIC,  I general  intercourse  with  society. 
Mo’nabtery.  J A solitary,  a recluse, 

Conslanleyn.  vs  eldest  soot,  iu  Goth's  semi* 

Monk  he  made  at  Wpchalrt 

R.  Qloucrster,  p.  104. 


Saynt  Austyu  made  n by  mop,  Seyn  Juste  was  ys  name, 

J>Bt  was  a monk?  JB  fclaw*.  Id.  p.  23 1 . 

Sir  Aleiu  was  ek  iaome  ia  moorhen  wede 

In  the  priori©.  Id.  p.  551. 

A mtmk  there  was,  a fayre  for  th«  maistrie, 

An  out-rider,  that  luffed  icmin  ; 

A manly  man,  to  ben  an  ablx.it  able, 

Chau  err.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Taler,  t.  165. 
And  toko  a wjrfe  for  tohrenes  and  chastwyng  of  by*  munhelyc 
BMBbres  as  Tyndall  stieaketh. 

Sir  Thomas  Metre.  Hbrhe »,  fol.  397.  The  Pirst  Pari  of  the  Con- 
futation of  Tymh.ll. 

Anna  alter  thor  arure  onte  of  it  a certain  of  monkery,  not  in  ap- 
parel, but  in  nnpearaunn>  of  a more  sober  life 

Bale.  English  lota  net,  p,  18. 

Those  it.  homes  of  that  earthly  beast  were  here  in  England,  the 
il  im mkyoh  *st«»  that  in  tbt«w  daye*  fywt  entered. 

IJ.  Jit.  p.  49. 

And  also  men  might  well  think  y’avong  she  salt,  was  not  rudely 
to  be  shrytiiil  quick*,  in  a monastery  amonge  a manyc  monkr*. 

Sir  'Ihomat  Mare.  Market,  fol.  135.  A Dialogue  coneermtsg 
Here uee. 

Neither  do  1 meddle  with  their  erangelicuil  jterfection  of  vowfefe, 
nor  the  dangerous  servitude  of  tlieir  rash  and  impotent  votaries,  nor 
the  inconvenience*  of  their  momktrit. 

Hall.  Ho rkr,  veil.  i.  fol.  622.  Ao  Peace  rtiih  Rome,  sec.  13. 


Ho  which  the  author,  after  the  British  calls  Ivor,  ia  affirmed  tho 
■komi  with  Inc,  king  of  West-sex,  in  our  m^niisA  chronicles. 

Selden.  Illustrations  of  DraytoAt  Pofy-oftam,  song  9. 

What  labour  is  to  be  endur’d  turning  over  volumes  of  rubbish  in 
th«  rest,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Huntingdon,  Simeon  of  Durham, 
Hovoden,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  many'  others  of  obscurer 
note,  with  all  their  manwkinni,  i«  a penance  to  think. 

Milton,  llorkt,  vol.  ii.  fol.  70.  UUhry  of  England,  tiook  iv. 

[Austin  built]  a mo  watery  also  near  tho  city  [Canterbury]  East- 
ward, where  EfltaUMrt  at  his  motion  built  St.  Peter’s,  and  enrich’d 
it  with  great  endowments,  to  be  a place  of  burial  for  the  arch- 
hiahops  and  kings  of  Kent.  hi,  Jb.  fol.  58. 

■ ■ ' » When  he  at  Mayniard  led 

A strict  monattic  life,  a saint  olive  and  dead. 

Drayton.  Polywlbion,  snug  24, 

Ethelml,  daughter  of  Anna,  founded  the  church  of  Saint  Petr* 
in  the  Isle  of  Liny,  in  the  yeere  of  Christ  674,  placing  there  on 
hundred  persons  of  both  twxee,  voder  tmmsuticull  luhate,  and  she 
her  sclfu  became  the  first  abbatcsBO. 

Star.  The  E/nl  Anglet,  Anno  937. 
Ri«e,  rise,  Roscommon,  see  the  Blenheim  muse 
The  dull  constraint  of  monkish  rhyme  refuse. 

Smith.  7b  the  Memory  of  Mr.  J.  Philip*. 

There  is  none  ao  prevalent  in  truth,  though  so  little  owned  in  pre‘ 
tence,  as  that  it  is  an  enemy  to  men’s  pUnsnRo,  that  it  bereaves 
them  or  all  the  sweets  of  converse,  dooms  them  to  an  absurd  and 
perpetual  melancholy,  designing  to  nuake  the  world  nothing  else  but 
a great  monastery . South.  Sermtont,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

Let  not  vain  man,  then,  under  the  name  and  notion  of  pliiluso- 
phv,  insult  and  revile,  os  a monkith  and  solitary  principle,  that  doe- 
trine,  on  which  the  Sou  of  God  ha*  thought  proper  to  lay  the  deep 
foundations  of  his  religion,  the  doctrine  of  selfdeniaL 

Home.  Hbrkt,  vol.  v.  p.  463.  Discourse  1. 


Libraries  were  also  formed  in  all  the  monasteries,  and  schools 
founded  in  them  and  new  most  of  the  cathedrals,  lor  teaching  the 
literature  of  tho  time*. 

Pn-teu  i.  Sermon  7.  vol.  iL  p.  157, 

W ith  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppress'd, 

He  seek*  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest. 

Johnson.  The  I’anuy  of  Human  ff'uhrt. 

MONKEY.  The  It.  mona,  ormonna,  is  derived  by 
Menage  from  the  Gr.  piftut,  aimiu.  Monkey,  Skinner 
says,  is  dearly  enough  monUtin  vel  ntonkin.  Homuncu- 
lus, a little  man;  nihil  mint  honiini  tinnitus. 

There  U to  this  day  a mmiu  tale  ; that  his  monkie  (set  on  as  It 
was  thought  by  one  of  his  chamber ) tore  his  principall  note-take  all 
to  pieces,  when  by  chance  it  lay  forth. 

Bacon.  King  Henry  FU.  foL  243. 

It  is  reported  of  Cantor,  that  nasung  through  a certain  town  and 
seeing  all  the  women  of  it  standing  at  their  doors  with  monkeys  in 
their  arms,  He  asked,  whether  the  women  of  that  country  used  to 
have  any  children  or  no  P South.  Sermt/ns,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE,  the  ancient  Country  of  Boundaries. 
Gwent,  is  one  of  the  Western  Counties  of  England  ; it  is 
bounded  on  tlte  North  by  tho  Counties  of  Brecknock 
und  Hereford  ; on  tho  East  by  that  of  Gloucester  ; on 
the  South  by  the  river  Severn,  and  on  the  West  by  Gla- 
morganshire. It  Ls  33  miles  iu  length,  26  in  breadth, 
and  about  1 10  in  circumference,  extending  over  an  area  Extent 
of  550  square  miles,  or  352,000  acres.  Although  thus 
comparatively  small  in  point  of  territorial  extent,  it  U 
yet  in  respect  of  the  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery,  its 
picturesque  remains  of  aucient  times,  its  agriculture, 
trade,  and  commerce,  one  of  the  moat  interesting  dis- 
tricts of  England. 

The  country  rises  gradually  from  the  banks  of  the 
Severn,  as  it  advanoes  towards  the  Northern  boundary. 

Much  of  the  beauty,  os  well  as  of  the  value  of  this  Rim*. 
County  is  derived  from  its  numerous  streams.  Tl»e 
Severn,  on  the  Southern  boundary,  spreads  out  into 
an  expansive  estuary,  kuown  by  the  name  of  the 
Bristol  Channel ; it  forms  the  foreground  of  an  exqui- 
site landscape,  and  indents  the  coast  by  numerous 
creeks.  The  Wye,  after  a long  course  through  Wales 
and  Herefordshire,  touches  this  County  at  Monmouth, 
and  thence,  with  many  windings,  it  tlows  through  a 
country  every  where  most  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing, dividing  the  County  from  that  of  Gloucester,  and 
is  finally  lost  in  tho  Severn  below  Thomwcll.  The 
Monnow  hag  its  sources  among  the  black  mountains  of 
Brecknockshire,  forms  the  boundary  line  on  the  North- 
East,  between  this  County  and  that  of  Hereford;  and 
after  it  has  been  swollen  by  the  waters  of  the  Honddy 
und  other  tributary  streams,  it  joins  the  Wye  at  Mon- 
mouth. The  Trotlry  collects  the  waters  which  flow 
from  tlic  upland  districts  of  the  County,  then  travel  sea 
a valley  lying  in  a direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  Mon- 
now, and  at  last  falls  into  the  Wye  below  Monmouth. 

The  Usk  has  its  head  waters  in  Brecknockshire  ; re- 
ceives tho  Avon  Llywel,  the  Otwy,  and  many  other  tri- 
butaries ; and  after  a long  course,  fringed  with  woods 
or  bounded  by  noble  meadows,  forming  a scene  of  per- 
petual lieauty,  it  enters  the  Severn  by  a spacious  outlet. 

The  mountains  of  Brecknockshire  also  give  rise  to  the 
Kbwy,  which,  after  it  has  passed  under  the  Beacon  hill, 
traversed  the  wild  valley  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  re- 
ceived the  Scowy,  together  with  a variety  of  streams  and 
torrents,  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Usk,  below  Near** 
port.  The  Romney  forms  the  Western  boundary  line 
between  this  County  and  that  of  Glamorgan;  and  serves 
to  diversify  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  Brecon,  the 
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MON'-  Glaft'.organshire,  ami  the  Monmouthshire  hills,  among 

MoliTII-  xvhich  it  lights  its  way  to  the  sea;  when  it  reaches  the 
SHIKK-  ^ |rtWl,uMl  moors,  it  flows  in  a deep  navigable  channel.  The 
W je  and  the  Usk  arc  navigable  by  a tide  which  rises, 
at  the  equinoxes,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet. 

Soil.  The  soil,  formed  of  mountain  debris,  vegetable  matter, 

and  alluvial  deposits,  varies  greatly  both  as  to  its  com- 
position and  its  productive  powers.  The  Southern  part 
of  the  County  contains  extensive  tracts  of  tnoor  or  marsh- 
lands, which  in  some  places  form  a great  depth  of  rich, 
unctuous,  loamy  soil,  and  in  others  a vast  body  of  black 
peaty  earth  ; tracts  also  of  a light  loamy  soil,  well  fitted 
for  the  growth  of  trees ; ami  tracts,  moreover,  of  a soil 
composed  of  a mixture  of  clay  and  loam,  forming  excel- 
lent meadows,  and  laud  well  adapted  lor  the  culture 
of  corn,  turnips,  and  potatoes.  The  Eastern  division  of 
the  County,  extending  Westward  from  the  boundary 
line,  so  as  to  include  the  valley  of  the  Usk,  is  charac- 
terised by  a soil  of  a faint  red  colour,  arising  from  a 
portion  of  iron  with  which  it  is  mixed.  This  is  a most 
fertile  district.  The  Western  and  hilly  part  of  the 
County  is  distinguished  by  a thin,  peaty  soil,  imposed 
upon  strata  of  stone  lying  over  mines  of  coal  and  iron- 
ore,  and  is  under  a mixed  system  of  husbandry,  between 
pasture  and  arable.  This  district  contains  a good  deal 
of  marsh  and  meadow  land,  and  many  extensive  sheep- 
walks. 

Ifiaeralr.  The  mineral  riches  of  the  County  consist  of  coals, 
iron  ores,  lead  mines,  limestone  of  the  best  quality,  mill- 
stones, and  building-stone  quarries.  Woods  and  cop- 
pices arc  numerous  uud  extensive,  especially  beech  and 
oak. 

Agnail-  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  turnips,  and  pota- 

tuw.  toes,  are  the  principal  crops  which  are  cultivated.  Lime 

is  much  used  as  a manure ; and  Summer  fallowing  is 
still  practised,  a custom  which  a more  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  green-cropping  system  might  advantageously 
supersede.  The  cultivated  fields  in  the  valleys  and  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  finely  intermingled  with  wood- 
lands and  meadows  ; and  Bristol,  Bath,  and  other  ad- 
jacent towns,  allbrd  a ready  market  for  all  the  various 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce.  This  County  is  admirably 
adapted,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  physical  qualities, 
for  the  purpose  hoth  of  rearing  and  breeding  cattle. 
The  breeding  districts  arc  situated  among  the  hills  and 
dales  of  the  Western  division,  while  the  meadows  on 
the  Wye,  the  Usk,  and  the  Severn  afford  equally  eligible 
situations  for  fattening.  Fine,  spirited  mules  arc  bred 
in  the  country,  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  good  qua- 
lities of  tile  breed,  stallion  asses  are  brought  from  Spain, 
or  the  South  of  France,  at  high  prices.  The  mules  are 
used  to  carry  coals  into  the  upland  country,  iron-ore 
from  the  mines,  and  heavy  articles  from  the  navigable 
rivers  and  canals  to  their  respective  depots.  The  small 
fanning  system  is  still  prevalent  in  the  country  ; few  of 
the  farms  exceed  an  annual  rental  of  ^£2(10,  and  many 
are  under  £60  ; but  many  of  the  estates  are  extensive  : 
leases  are  usually  granted  for  a term  of  twenty-one  years, 
but  to  this  mle  there  arc  many  exceptions. 

Baaxl*.  Till  the  Turnpike  Act  came  into  operation,  the  roads 
of  this  County  were  deep  hollows  between  high  hedge* ; 
so  that  when  Mr.  Valentine  Morris  was  asked  at  the 
Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, " What  roads  there  were 
In  Monmouthshire ?**  he  replied,  “None.”  " How  then 
do  you  travel?*  4*  In  ditches.'*  Specimens  of  these 
may  be  still  found  in  different  places  ; hut  the  country 
is  now  traversed  in  every  direction  by  good  roads. 


Many  years  ago,  a railway  was  laid  between  Poutne-  HON*, 
wynod  and  the  Bl*na\on  iron  works,  a distance  of  more  MOUTH, 
than  five  miles,  with  a rise  of  013  feet ; and  other*  have  SH,RK* 
been  made  since  that  time.  There  arc  also  several  canals  v^v-»* 
in  the  County.  Monmouthshire  canal  was  begun  in  ^ , 
1792,  and  finished  in  1798.  It  consists  of  two  branches, 
which  unite  iu  the  plain  of  Malpai ; one  of  the  branches 
is  eight  and  the  other  is  eleven  miles  long ; the  perpen- 
dicular fall  of  the  water  in  the  first  is  365  feet,  a fall 
which  is  surmounted  by  means  of  thirty-two  locks  ; the 
fall  in  the  second  branch  is  447  feet,  and  it  is  overcome 

by  the  intervention  of  forty-two  locks.  The  barges  used 

on  the  canal  carry  from  25  to  28  ton*. 

Population,  in  1801 45,582  Popaktioa. 

1811 62,127 

1821 71,833 

As  Monmouthshire  forms  a connecting  link  between 
England  and  Wales,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
inhabitants  are,  as  may  lie  expected,  a mixture  of  those 
prevalent  in  both  Countries.  In  the  low  country  district* 
the  English  Language  is  generally  spoken ; but  in  the 
Western  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Gtcrnlian,  one  of  the  three  dialect*  of  the  Welsh  tongue, 
prevails  among  the  native*,  who  still  brand  every  thing 
assimilating  to  English  with  the  opprobrious  name  of 
Saxon.  The  houses  are  generally  whitewashed  with 
lime  once  a year,  and  sometimes  oftencr  ; a custom 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  cleanliness,  cheer- 
fulness, and  comfort. 

Formerly  the  manufacture*  of  the  County  were  neither  Ifurafac* 
numerous  nor  extensive.  Some  (luunels,  a few  varieties 
of  coarse  cloth,  woollen  stockings,  and  knit  caps,  com- 
prised nearly  the  whole  of  them  ; and  they  were  carried 
on  chiefly  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain*,  and 
brought  by  them  to  the  great  Fairs  for  sale.  The  manu- 
facture of  cups  was  long  ago  removed  to  Bewdlcy,  in 
Worcestershire,  where  they  are  made  in  large  quantities, 
and  sold  to  seafaring  men  under  the  name  of  Monmouth 
caps.  The  japanned  goods  of  Pontypool,  once  so  highly 
prized,  have  in  great  measure  been  superseded  by 
those  of  Birmingham.  Iron  is  the  principal  manufacture 
of  the  County,  and,  with  many  interruptions  and  fluctu- 
ation*, has  been  carried  oil  in  it  from  time  immemorial. 

The  large  quantities  of  cinders,  and  the  number  of  buried 
furnaces  which  have  been  discovered  at  various  limes, 
prove  that  this  brauch  of  industry  was  pursued  by  the 
Britons  and  Homans. 

The  County  send*  two  Members  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  Borough  of  Monmouth  one. 

Monmouth,  the  County  Town,  is  finely  situated  at  the  Monrooatk 
junction  of  the  Monnow  with  the  Wye,  from  which  po- 
sition it  has  obtained  its  name.  It  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  gentle  hills  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with 
woods,  corn-fields,  and  pastures,  and  in  every  direction 
are  excellent  road*  and  walks,  which  coinmund  many 
diversified  and  interesting  views  of  the  town  and  the 
adjacent  country.  The  town  is  laid  out  irregularly. 

Seen  from  the  hanks  of  the  Wye,  the  houses  rise  on 
the  sides  of  a hill,  like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre,  with 
the  elevated  spire  of  the  church  lowering  in  the  midst, 
and  the  eminence  crowned  by  the  castle  house.  The 
house*  ore  all  white  washed,  and  many  of  them  stand 
detached  from  each  other,  with  gardens,  orchards,  and 
shrubberies  intervening.  The  public  buildings  are  nu- 
merous. St.  Mary's  Church  is  a light  and  well-propor- 
tioned edifice  of  pointed  architecture.  St.  Thomas’s 
Church,  now  a Chapel  to  that  of  St.  Mary,  is  a very 
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MON-  ancient  structure.  Besides  these  are  a Free  School, 
MOUTH-  Market-place,  Town  Hall,  and  County  Gaol.  Popula- 
‘jl.-u'  t'on»  *n  1611.  3503 ; in  1521,4164.  The  Iron-works 
^ near  the  town  furnish  employment  for  a good  many 
hands  ; ami  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  oak-bark,  which  is  brought  from  the 
forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  and  picket),  pared,  and 
cleaned,  by  men,  women,  and  children,  before  it  is  sent  to 
Chepstow  for  exportation  to  the  South  of  England  and 
different  parts  of  Ireland.  Monmouth  is  a Borough, 
whose  first  Charter  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  in  1549. 
It  first  sent  a Member  to  Parliament  in  the  27th  of  Henry 
VIII,,  and  in  16&0  the  right  of  election  was  declared 
to  he  in  the  burgesses  inhabitants,  in  conjunction  with 
the  burgesses  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Newport  and 
Usk.  No  Homan  remains  can  now  be  traced  in  the 
town,  but  & few  coins  of  Constantine  the  Great  were 
dug  np  in  a garden  in  1767  ; it  is,  however,  supposed 
by  Horsley  and  other  well-informed  and  judicious  anti- 
quaries to  be  the  site  of  the  Blcstium  of  Antoninus.  It 
appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  walls  and  a moat, 
part  of  which,  with  four  gates,  were  still  remaining  in 
the  time  of  Lcland.  The  ruins  of  the  Castle,  constructed 
with  red  grit  stone,  are  seen  on  a ridge  overlooking 
the  meadows,  but  it  is  too  closely  environed  by  buildings 
to  produce  any  picturesque  effect  from  a distance. 
Henry  V.,  hence  called  Henry  of  Monmouth,  was  born 
in  this  fortress.  The  Castle  was  built  at  different 
times  ; was  long  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  John 
ofMonmouth  ; became  afterwards  a part  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster ; and  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
Distant  25  miles  W.  from  Gloucester;  132  miles  W. 
by  N.  from  London.  Troy  House,  a seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  stands  about  half  a mile  from  the  town,  and 
contains  the  reputed  cradle  of  Henry  V.  and  the  aimour 
which  he  wore  at  Agincourt. 

Al*r go-  To  our  former  notice  of  Abergavenny  may  here  be 

trtouy.  added,  that  it  oucc  was  a corporate  town,  ami  a place  of 
great  population  and  importance.  In  Leland's  time,  it 
was  “a  fitire  waulled  town,  neatly  well  inhabited.”  The 
decline  of  its  importance  arose  partly  from  being  de- 
prived of  its  Charter  by  William  III.  on  account  of  dis- 
affection to  his  Government ; and  partly  from  the  loss 
of  its  trade  with  Wales,  by  the  opening  of  turnpike  roads. 
The  town  is  long  and  straggling,  and  the  streets  in  gene- 
ral arc  narrow.  It  was  once  fortified,  and  Tudor’s  gate, 
a strong  Gothic  portal,  and  part  of  the  walls  still  remain. 
The  ruins  of  the  Castle  are  extensive,  but  much  dilapi- 
dated. They  however  possess  great  beauty  from  the 
abruptness  of  their  site,  which  overlooks  the  vale  of 
Usk.  The  ancient  Priory  is  near  the  church,  and  con- 
tains many  curious  and  interesting  monuments.  Among 
others,  on  the  North  of  the  choir  is  the  figure  of  a man 
in  a coat  of  mail  with  a bull  at  his  feet,  supposed  to  be 
the  monument  of  Sir  Edward  Novil,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion 

His  force  was  smith ; fur  be  by  strength 
With  bolt  dul  struggle  so, 

He  broke  drnne  off  his  boras  at  length, 

And  therewith  let  him  go. 

There  is  a Free  School  in  the  town,  founded  by 
Henry  Vll  I,,  which  has  the  privilege  of  sending  a Fellow 
and  a Scholar  every  fourteen  years  to  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  A spacious  Market-place  has  lately  been  erected. 
Population,  in  1811,  2815  ; in  1821,  3355.  Distant  16 
miles  W.  from  Monmouth. 

VOL.  xxv. 


Pontypenl,  a corruption  of  Pont  ap  Bowel,  or  Howel’s  MON- 
B ridge,  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  asleep  cliff  overhanging  MOUTH, 
the  Avon  Llwyd,  and  on  the  sloj>e  of  a declivity  under  SHIRK, 
impending  lulls,  partly  bare,  and  partly  covered  with 
wood.  A canal  is  seen  winding  above  the  town,  and  a 
torrent  descending  from  a lake  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
mountain,  called  Mynydd  Maen,  flows  under  the  canal, 
and,  rushing  along  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  joins  the 
Avon  Llwyd,  which  rolls  in  an  abyss  beneath.  The  town 
consists  chiefly  of  two  streets,  but  as  many  of  the  houses 
are  detached,  it  has  a straggling  appearance.  The  Parish 
Church  is  a pointed  building,  with  u large  square  tower, 
but  the  town  itself  is  modern,  and  owes,  if  not  its  origin, 
the  greater  part  of  its  importance  to  its  Iron-works,  col- 
lieries, and  weekly  market.  It  obtained  celebrity  on 
account  of  its  japan  ware,  first  produced  by  Thomas 
Allgood,  in  the  lime  of  Charles  11.  This  manufacture 
is  still  curried  on  by  his  descendant,  but  by  no  means  to 
the  same  extent  as  formerly.  But  the  Iron-works  esta- 
blished by  the  II anbury  family  have  tended  more  than 
any  other  cause  to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the 
town.  Its  situation,  indeed,  near  a region  rich  in  mineral 
treasures,  in  the  midst  of  forges  and  collieries,  and  at 
the  head  of  a canal,  renders  it  peculiarly  commodious 
for  the  establishment  of  iron-manufactories;  and  perhaps, 
says  Mr.  Coxe,  another  generation  may  sec  a new  Bir- 
mingham start  up  in  the  wilds  of  Monmouthshire.  It 
is  the  principal  mart  for  the  natives  of  the  mountainous 
district.  Population,  in  1811,  including  the  whole 
parish  of  Trevethin,  2423 ; in  1821,3931.  Distant  15 
miles  from  Monmouth,  and  146  from  London. 

Newport  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Usk,  Newport, 
four  miles  from  the  Severn.  Its  Welsh  name  was 
Catlett  Netty dd,  or  New  Castle.  Lcland  mentions  it 
as  **  a toun  yn  mine  and  Churchyard's  description  of 
it  in  doggrel  verse  is  in  general  correct  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  built  partly  upon  a flat,  and  partly  on  a 
declivity,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  long,  narrow,  strag- 
gling street,  which  is  dirty,  ill  paved,  and  lined  with 
houses  of  a gloomy  appearance.  It  communicates  with 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Usk  by  a fine  bridge  of  five 
arches.  St.  Woolas  Church,  which  stands  on  the  out- 
skirts, is  of  pointed  architecture.  The  town  was  once 
surrounded  by  walls.  In  the  high  street  is  nn  old  spacious 
building,  called  the  Muratgert  house,  an  officer  of  great 
antiquity  in  fortified  towns,  who  superintended  the  walls, 
and  collected  the  tolls  for  keeping  them  in  repair.  On 
the  bank  of  the  Usk,  a little  to  the  North  of  the  bridge, 
stands  the  Castle;  it  is  a massive  structure,  but  of  small 
dimensions  and  simple  form.  Population,  in  1321,  951. 

The  Charter  of  the  town  was  obtained  from  Jumes  I. 

It  is  governed  by  a Mayor  and  twelve  Aldermen  ; and, 
together  with  Monmouth  and  Usk,  sends  a Representa- 
tive to  Parliament.  As  this  is  the  only  Port  in  the  South- 
Western  part  of  tile  County,  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
supported  by  foreign  coasting  and  inland  trade.  It  pos- 
sesses a good  haven,  in  which  the  tides  commonly  rise 
36  feet,  though  they  have  been  known  to  attain  the 
height  of  42  feet.  Distant  8 miles  from  Pontvpool,  147 
from  London. 

Utk  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Usk. 
from  which  the  town  derives  its  name.  Its  position  at 
the  termination  of  the  hilly  district,  surrounded  by  well- 
wooded  undulations  and  cultivated  plains,  is  very  striking. 

As  most  of  the  houses  stand  separately  with  intervening 
gardens,  the  site  of  the  town  is  of  considerable  extent, 
it  has  little  commerce,  and  oujy  one  manufacture,  japan 
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MON-  war*.  The  river  Ulk  i*  cdebntcd  for  its  salmon,  and 
MOUTH-  Mveral  weirs  are  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  (own.  The 
SHIRK.  mjus  uf  tjie  Castle  stand  on  an  abrupt  eminence  to  the 
MONO-  East  of  the  river,  and  consist  of  two  straight  walls  con- 
CK.ROS.  verging  to  each  oilier,  ami  strengthened  at  the  point  of 
✓ union  by  two  round  towers.  Uak  is  a Borough,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Monmouth  and  New  port,  sends  a Mem- 
ber to  Parliament.  Population,  in  1811,  844;  in  1821, 
1388.  Distant  14  miles  from  Monmouth,  and  144  from 
Jjondnn. 

British  Topography,  voL  i.  p.  787,  in  which  a List  of 
Books,  Maps,  Plans,  and  Views  descriptive  of  llic  County 
will  be  found,  1780 ; Beauties  of  England  and  H'aUs, 
vol.  li- ; here  also  will  l)c  found  a List  of  Books  on 
the  same  subject,  1810  ; Coxc,  Historical  Tour  in 
Monmouthshire , 2 vols.  4 to.  1601  ; Willett,  Survey  of 
the  History,  Antiquities,  and  Scenery  of  Monmouth- 
shire,  trilh  a Glossary,  Chepstow,  1813. 

MONN1ERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dia- 
delphia,  natural  order  Dosmeai.  Generic  character : 
calyx  five-parted,  the  superior  segment*  long;  corolla 
ringful ; stamens,  two,  superior  with  two  anthers,  infe- 
rior three  ; capsules  five,  one-seeded. 

One  species,  M.  trifolia , native  of  Guiana. 

MONOCENTRUS,  Schneid.,  from  the  Greek  fwW, 
single,  and  airrpou,  a spine,  ( spicutum .)  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Percoides, 
order  Acanthopterygii,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  The  head  large,  covered  with 
scales;  forehead  rounded  ; mouth  large,  the  jaws  covered 
with  a very  rough  skin,  the  gill- flaps  dentated  on  their 
posterior  edge  ; the  body  short ; the  scales  on  the  back 
large,  ciliated,  and  terminating  in  pointa  ; instead  of  the 
first  dorsal  fin  four  or  five  lurge  spines,  and  in  place  of 
live  ventral*  one  very  large  spine  on  each  side,  in  the 
angle  of  which  a few  almost  imperceptible  soft  rays. 

There  is  but  one  species  known,  which  was  described 
by  Houtlyn,  in  the  Ada  Haart.  vol.  xx. ; it  is  the 

M.  Cari/taius,  Schneid.,  and  is  further  remarkable  fur 
the  deep  groove  into  which  it  can  at  pleasure  depress 
the  dorsal  spines.  It  is  (bund  in  the  sea  about  Japan. 

See  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal. 

MONOCEROS,  i.  e.  unicorn,  an  animal  having 
only  one.  horn,  povsv  slpas. 

Jacobus  de  Bondi*  in  his  catalogue  of  simjdea,  hath  amber  jneece, 
of  in  ro rde  COrvi,  the  bone  in  a slags  heart,  a mottocerafi  borne, 
baioar's  stone.  Burlon.  Anatomy  of  Mttemekoty,  fob  347. 

The  Moxoceror,  Willughby,  Schneider,  in  Zoology,  is 
a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Scomberoulet, 
order  A ran  th-  ptcrygii,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  A large  projection  resembling  a 
horn  upon  the  nose ; teeth  in  a single  row,  simple,  coni- 
cal. pointed,  and  close  set ; body  covered  with  shagreen- 
like  skin ; on  each  side  of  llie  tail  two  little  cur  mated 
plates. 

This  genus  very  nearly  resembles  the  Acanthuri  in 
their  gencrul  form,  the  smallness  of  their  scales,  and 
their  caudal  plates,  but  they  arc  distinguished  by  the 
sharp  instead  of  dentated  edges  to  their  teeth,  and  more 
especially  by  the  remarkable  prominence  above  the  nose 
to  which  it  owes  the  name  of  Sea  Unicorn ; this  process 
is  horizontal,  cylindrical  in  shape,  with  a broad  base,  on 
the  sides  of  w hich  are  placed  the  nostrils,  and  tapering 
to  near  the  tip,  when  it  again  slightly  expands , the 
body  and  tail  are  much  compressed. 

M.  Fronticor nit,  JLacep. ; Chttlodon  Unicornis , Lin. ; 


Fuscous  Monoceros.  The  general  colour  is  greyish-  MONO. 

brown,  but  the  dorsal  and  anal  fiiu  varied  with  curved  CKB08. 

yellow  or  golden  streaks;  the  lateral  line  follows  the 

curve  of  the  back  to  the  ridge  of  which  it  is  near  ; the  j)0N 

caudal  tin  is  crescent-shaped,  and  the  horns  of  the  area- 

cent  so  long  that  they  almost  include  a complete  circle.  v_""^ 

It  is  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Iale  of  France,  and  is  about 

fifteen  inches  long,  but  in  the  Red  Sea,  where  it  is  also 

met  with,  it  attains  the  length  of  about  three  feet  and 

a half ; it  feeds  u|Hm  marine  plants,  and  in  the  Arabia* 

Sea  is  said  to  swim  in  shoals,  and  to  use  its  horn 
courageously  if  attacked. 

M-  Tuherossts,  Lacep.  ; Spoiled  Monoceros.  Differs 
from  ll»e  last  species,  in  the  greater  aiae  of  the  bead,  and 
in  the  horn  not  being  so  distinct,  but  forming  a kind  of 
broad  protuberance  above  the  nostrils,  and  bounded  by 
a groove  which  passes  from  the  front  corner  of  the  eye 
to  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  ; the  caudal  fin,  which  is  cres- 
cent-shaped, is  not  so  deeply  hollowed,  nor  consequently 
are  the  horns  of  the  crescent  so  prominent.  The  general 
colour  » grey  more  or  less  mingled  with  brown,  but 
marked  above  and  on  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  with  a 
great  number  of  little  lenticular  black  spots  ; the  spots 
on  the  pectoral  fins  much  broader ; there  is  no  visible 
lateral  line.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  found  in  the 
same  districts  as  the  former. 

Willughby,  Hisioria  Piscivm;  Lacepede,  Histoire  des 
Poissons  ; Cuvier,  Regne  A nimaL 

MONOCEROS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Gasteropo- 
dous  Mollusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  ovate  ; aperture  longitu- 
dinal, emarginate  at  the  base ; a conical  tooth  at  the 
base  of  the  right  lip. 

Type  of  the  genus,  M.  imhricatus,  Lamarck;  Fa- 
vanne.  Conch,  pi.  xxvii.  fig.  D.  1.  All  the  species  in- 
habit the  coasts  of  America ; they  differ  from  the  Pur- 
pura by  the  prominent  tooth  at  the  base  of  the  right 
Up. 

MONOCHAMUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna;  as  long  or  longer  than 
the  body,  setaceous,  eleven-jointed,  basal  joint  robust, 
second  very  minute,  third  the  longest,  the  remainder  de- 
creasing in  length  to  the  end;  labrurn  suborbicular ; 
maxilla;  bilobcd ; maxillary  palpi  long,  four-jointed, 
basal  joint  short,  slender,  second  longer,  robust,  third 
stouter,  subclavate,  fourth  longest,  subfusiform ; labial 
tri articulate,  basal  joint  short,  second  subclavate,  ter- 
minal subfusifonn ; thorax  cylindric,  with  a spine  on 
each  side;  tegs  long;  intermediate  tibia  with  a slight 
denticulalion ; tarsi  four-jointed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Cerambyx  tutor,  Linnieus;  Don. 

Brit.  Ins.  vol.  xiii.  pi.  435.  fig.  1.  Several  species,  two 
of  which  are  indigenous ; they  subsist  upon  timber. 
MONO'CULAR,')  Fr.  monocule ,*  It  monocolo; 

Moxo'culocs.  ) i.  e.  one-eyed ; having  ouly  one 
eye ; Gr.  povos,  and  Lat  oculus. 

Ho  was  well  served  who,  going  to  cut  down  an  ancient  white 
hawthorn  tree,  which,  because  she  budded  before  other*,  might  be 
an  occasion  of  superstition,  had  some  of  the  prickles  flew  into  hia 
eyea  and  made  him  monocular.  HtnteU. 

We  judge  truth  to  be  circumscrib'd  by  the  confine#  of  o*ur  belirf, 
and  the  ductrines  we  were  brought  up  m;  and  with  aa  ill  manners 
os  those  of  China,  repule  all  (lie  rest  of  the  world  manocutonu. 

G/anvit.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  cli.  XV.  p.  129. 

MONO  DON,  Lin.,  from  the  Greek  p #m,  single, 
and  Icoi*,  a tooth ,•  Narwhale,  Shaw.  In  Zoology , a 
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MONO-  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Cetacea,  order 
DON.  Cetacea , class  Mammalia . 

Generic  character.  Two  teeth,  of  which  one  is  gcne- 
DONTA  rm^y  deficient  in  the  extremity  of  the  upper  jaw,  very 
, r * ‘ long,  projecting,  pointed  and  directed  forwards  in  the 
axis  of  the  body  ; no  other  teeth;  blow-hole  single,  and 
on  the  back  of  the  head  ; pectoral  limbs  webbed,  no 
hind  limbs. 

The  general  form  of  the  Narwhales  resembles  that  of 
the  Porpoise,  but  is  rather  longer  in  proportion.  From 
the  intermaxillary  bones  in  the  upper  jaw  project  the 
remarkable  tusks  of  this  animal,  which  are  very  long, 
taper  towards  their  tip  into  a point,  and  are  spirally 
grooved  throughout  their  whole  length  ; the  tusk  is 
usually  about  a fourth  of  the  total  length  of  the  animal, 
and  its  diameter  at  the  base  about  a thirtieth  port  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  tooth  ; in  texture  it  resembles 
ivory',  but  it  is  tougher,  heavier,  and  less  liable  to  change 
its  beautiful  colour.  It  projects  far  beyond  the  upper 
lip,  which  encircles  its  root  like  a sheath.  There  is 
rarely  more  than  one  tusk  visible,  but  there  is  always  a 
second  rudiment  in  the  intermaxillary  bone,  of  which  the 
growth  appears  to  be  suspended,  and  it  seems  huli Her- 
ein on  which  side  the  tooth  grows,  as  sometimes  the  tong 
tusk  is  found  on  the  right,  sometimes  on  the  left  side, 
and  they  arc  found  in  both  sexes,  though  most  developed 
in  the  male. 

M.  Monoceros,  Lin. ; Narwhale.  About  fifteen  feet 
in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tusk,  which  is  about  five  feet 
more  ; the  head  is  blunt,  the  body  rather  conical  with  a 
ridge  extending  along  the  back,  and  probably  supplying 
the  place  of  the  absent  dorsal  fin  ; some  ure  grey,  some 
black,  and  others  of  a shining  white  or  tinged  with  light 
grey,  and  marked  with  little,  unequal,  irregular,  black 
spots;  the  under  surface  pure  white,  and  quite  smooth. 
They  are  natives  of  the  North  Seas,  living  together  in 
numbers  among  the  floes  of  icc,  and  swimming  with 
extraordinary  rapidity ; they  arc  said  to  be  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  White  Whale,  and  instances  have  been 
mentioned  of  such  animals  having  been  taken  with  the 
tusk  of  the  Narwhale  deeply  implanted  in  their  bodies. 
Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  the  Narwhale  leaves  the 
high  Northern  latitudes  in  which  it  usually  lives.  It  has 
been  found  three  times  on  the  British  coast : once  on  the 
Isle  of  Man,  in  1648 ; a second  lime  in  1600,  at  Frieston, 
in  Lincolnshire,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Society,  vol.  i»  p.  147  ; and 
a third  time  in  1808,  in  Weesdale  Sound,  Zetland, 
which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Memo  in  of  the  Wer- 
nerian Society. 

The  other  species  are  not  at  present  satisfactorily  de- 
scribed. 

See  Linnsei  Sy  sterna  Nalurte  a Grneliu  ; Laccpede, 
Histoire NalurtUe  de*  Cetacea;  Cuvier,  Regno  Animal ; 
Fleming,  British  Zoology. 

MONODONTA.  in  Zoology , a genus  of  GatUropo- 
douM  MoUusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  oval  or  conoid ; aperture 
entire,  rounded,  with  the  border  disunited  above ; colu- 
mella arched,  and  truncated  at  the  base ; aperture  with 
an  operculum. 


Type  of  the  genus,  M.  pagodus,  Lamarck ; D\4 r-  MONO, 
genvillc,  Conch,  pi.  via.  fig.  A.  Several  species,  nil  IHJN’TA. 
marine  shells,  inhabiting  the  Tropical  Seas.  Mnvr*. 

MONODY,  Gr.  porytia : povij,  one,  and  eehq,  an  MACHY. 
ode  or  song.  . 

A song  by  one.  Sec  the  Quotation  from  Bishop 
Newton. 

In  this  monody,  the  author  bewails  a Warned  friend,  unfortunately 
drowned  iu  his  paJMg*  from  Chester  on  the  Irish  seas,  1637. 

Mu’ (am.  IrftiiUt,  Title. 

It  is  called  a monody  from  a Greek  word  signifying  a mournful  or 
funeral  song,  sung  by  a single  person. 

Buhop  N acton.  Note  on  Milton's  Lyeidas. 

MONOGAMY,")  Fr.  monogettnie ; Gr.  psora t,  one, 

Mono'g  amirt.  J and  y«/4o»,  marriage  ; contradistin- 

guished from  Bigamy,  q.  v. 

If  he  hod  tier  reed  the  bookc  following,  of  monoyamie,  he  might 
have  found  his  Tcrlulluui  (then  Moirtaaiting)  to  upbraid  the  true 
and  eatlttlike  church,  which  he  calls  Psychico*.  with  the  tuuall  prac- 
tice and  allowance  of  the  second  manages  of  their  bishops. 

Hall.  H or  As,  voL  i.  f«l.  709.  The  Honour  \>f  the  Mamed  Cleryie, 
sec.  19. 


You  behold  be  ft  re  you,  sir,  that  Doctor  Primrose,  the  monogamist, 
whom  you  have  been  pleased  to  call  great. 

doldsmith.  The  Hear  of  ffmkejMA,  ch.  xir. 

MONOGRAM,  Lat.  tnonogrammus ; Gr.  poro^pap- 
pot,  pdroy,  alone,  and  ^pippa,  a writing,  a delineation, 
from  7/w^sir,  to  write,  to  delineate;  as  if  delineated, 
lined,  or  done  in  lines  only,  ( signum  nominis,  conlinu- 
alo  literarum  ductu,  Voesius,  de  Tit.  lib.  iii.  c.  27.) 

In  compasse  of  no  art  it  ram* 

To  ho  described  by  a mono gram. 

Ben  Janton.  The  Fnder-oroad,  p.  223.  3/j  Answer. 

Though  it  be  but  as  it  were  a monoyrammal  description,  and  a 
kind  of  rude  draught  aa  it  were  with  a cole. 

Fotherhy.  ~ Athtom,  p.  355. 

MONOLOGUE,  Gr.  povax,  one,  and  Xoyo r,  a 
speech  ; Fr.  monologue,  is  applied  to  the  person  who 
speaks. 

A speech  by  one,  t.  e.  alone  ; a soliloquy. 

I can  show  in  Shakes  pear  many  scenes  of  rhyme  together,  and  the 
tike  ta  Bou  J union's  tragedies  ; in  Catiline  and  Hcjauus  sometime* 
thirty  or  forty  lines ; 1 msn  besides  the  diaru*  or  monologues. 

Dry, In.  An  Estop  i/  Dramatiek  Poe  tit. 


"Whether  the  monologues,  or  long  speeches — the  ******  (* «Ct,  as 
Plato  calls  them — were  |>eiform<«d  in  the  same  wmy  as  the  rest  of  the 
dialogue,  or  ns  it  bos  b«vn  imagined,  were  distinguished  by  being 
more  measured  and  musical,  is  a point  not  easily  cleared  up. 

Timmy.  Aristotle.  Treatise  on  Poetry , vol.  ii.  p.  27.  notes. 

MONOMACHY,  Fr.  monomachie ; Gr.  po*),  one, 
and  jM«X7*  fight,  battle,  combat. 

A single  combat ; one  agaiust  one. 

Two  armies  aiw  rewdy  to  joyno  battell,  the  field  is  sure  to  be  hloudr 
on  both  side*;  either  clnues  a champion;  they  two  fight  for  alL 
The  lift*  of  one  shall  ransome  a thousand.  Our  philosophers,  our 
lawyers  shout  for  applause  of  this  monoomchy,  as  a way  net  re,  vasie, 
safe : 1 dare  not. 

Hall.  D orks,  voL  i fol.  309.  Epistle  2.  dec.  4. 


The  morning  came — and  man  to  man, 

The  grand  monomaehy  began. 

Smart.  The  Duellist. 


Fable  5. 
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MONOMOTAPA. 


MONO- 

MOTAPA. 


Name,  divi- 
sion*, and 
Ltmmiurie*. 


Zambeze  or 

Quanta 

River. 


MONOMOTAPA,  or  rather  Manamotapa,  is  the 
title  or  the  Sovereign  of  an  African  State  of  great  extent 
in  ancient  time*,  and  still  very  considerable  when  tlie 
Portuguese  formed  tlieir  establishments  on  the  Eastern 
const  of  that  Peninsula.  “ It  is  situated,”  says  Father 
John  dos  Santos,*  ( Ethiopia  Oriental,  part  i.  cap.  10. 
fid.  53.)  “ in  the  Country  called  Moearanga,  the  whole 
of  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  Manamotapa,  but  is 
now  subdivided  into  four  Kingdoms;  viz.  1.  that  of  the 
Matminolapa  himself;  2.  that  of  the  Quiteve.  (Kildvo,) 
i.  e.  Sofula  ; 3.  that  of  the  Scdanda,  i.  e.  Sahia ; 4.  that 
of  the  Chicanga,  i.  e.  Monica.”  The  Sovereigns  of  these 
Principalities,  whose  titles,  like  that  of  the  Cabsnrs,  (De 
Burros,  j.  10.  1.  tom.  ii.  3S3.)  arc  continued  through 
the  w hole  line,  were  the  descendants  of  a former  Mana- 
motapu,  who  portioned  out  a part  of  his  territory  between 
three  of  his  sons,  who  hore  those  names  respectively ; 
reserving,  however,  for  himself  a much  larger  domain 
than  those  of  all  the  other  three  put  together.  (Dos 
Santos,  i.  10.  fid.  53.)  “ This  great  Kingdom  of  the 

Manamotapa,”  says  the  same  writer,  (/6/d.)  “ is  more 
than  200  leagues  in  length  and  almost  as  much  in 
breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North-West  by  the  ter- 
ritory' of  another  very  great  King,  called  Abiitna,  with 
whom  the  Maimmotnpu  is  frequently  nt  war.  They  say 
that  Abutua,  for  that  Country  bears  the  same  name  as  its 
King,  extends  inland  to  the  confines  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Angola,  with  whose  Cafres  they  maintain  a commercial 
intercourse,  as  the  latter  do  with  the  Portuguese  who  go 
from  Angola  to  Portugal.  And  of  this  I have  no  doubt,” 
continues  I)os  Santos,  “ for  the  Cafre  merchants  from 
Abtitua  brought  for  sale  to  the  Kingdom  of  Manica  a 
blanket  ( cubcrtor  de  papa)  which  came  by  the  way  of 
Angola,  and  it  was  purchased  by  a Portuguese  who  was 
then  in  Munico,  and  I saw  it  at  Sofala.”  On  the  East 
the  Manamotapa  is  bounded  by  the  river  Zambeze, 
which  the  Cafres,  his  subjects,  call  Rmpando,  i.  e.  Rebel, 
because  it  prevents  him  from  extending  his  empire  on 
that  side.  To  the  South-East  this  Kingdom  stretches  as 
far  xs  the  Ethiopic  Ocean,  where  it  is  terminated  by  a 
point  of  land  only  ten  or  twelve  leagues  broad  between 
the  Lu6bo  and  Tendancuto  rivers.  The  latter  is  its 
Southern  boundary,  separating  it  from  Soft  I ah,  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Kiteve.  (Dos  Santos,  i.  2.  1.  fol.  44.) 

“ The  Zambeze  (Zamberc,  by  an  error  of  transcrip- 
tion in  De  Borros)  rises  mi  far  in  the  interior  that  no 
one  knows  its  origin.  The  Cafres  say,  according  to  a 
tradition  handed  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers, 
that  this  river  springs  from  a great  lake  in  the  middle  of 
Ethiopia,  from  which  other  very  large  rivers  spring,  each 
bearing  a different  name  and  flowing  in  a different  direc- 
tion.” Ill  the  midst  of  this  lake  there  are  many  isles 
]>copled  by  Cafres,  rich,  and  abundantly  provided  with 
food  and  cattle.  The  Zambeze  receive*  its  name  from 


• 111511  writer,  who  puued  wine  years  as  a missionary  in  Eastern 
Africa,  i«  almost  the  only  good  authority  far  that  Country,  as  Do 
Rarrua  ha*  evulcntly  copied  Dupes  am]  (ialvam,  whose  error*  are 
noticed  by  Do*  Santo*.  Lopez,  moreover,  appears  never  to  have 
been  nl  Musnmbike.  ih>  Faria  v Sous*  u a mere  compiler,  and  not 
sufficiently  careful  as  to  hi*  authorities.  Ko  English  writer  except 
Pure  has  seem*  to  have  known  the  original  of  Do*  Santos'*  Work  ; 
for  the  translation  reprinted  by  Pinkerton  {Go//.  *<f  f vy.  XVi.  "03  } 
t*  rnerelv  * very  indifferent  abridgement. 
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a large  nation  inhabiting  its  banks  where  it  issue*  from 
the  lake.  It  is  extremely  impetuous,  and  in  some  places 
more  than  u league  in  width.  At  about  thirty  leagues 
from  the  sea  it  forms  two  arms,  each  nearly  os  broad  as 
the  main  stream  ; (he  largest  is  the  Luaho,  which  again 
subdivides  into  the  Old  Lu&bo  and  the  Old  Cunma.  The 
smaller  arm  is  the  Qtiilimanc,  (KilimAne,)  called  Rio  dos 
bon*  sinaes  (River  of  the  good  tokens)  by  Vasco  de 
Gama.  It  likewise  throw's  out  a large  arm  called  the 
Rio  de  Linde , so  that  “ this  great  river  Zambeze  entera 
the  sea  by  five  mouths,  or  arms,  of  great  width  and 
much  water.”  The  Kilim&ne  is  only  navigable  in  win- 
ter, the  Lu&bo  throughout  the  year,  and  their  mouths 
arc  thirty  leagues  distant  from  each  other.*  The  Zam- 
beze is  navigable  upwards,  always  in  a West  North- 
West  direction,  for  200  leagues,  as  far  as  the  Kingdom  of 
Sactlinbfe,  which  is  much  above  the  Fort  of  Tele  ; the  river 
there  (in  Sacumbfe)  makes  a great  fall  (queda)  from 
some  rucks ; and  its  channel  above  that  place  is  filled 
with  shelves  and  shoals  for  the  space  of  twenty  leagues, 
xs  far  as  the  Kingdom  of  Chicdva,  where  there  are  the 
silver  mines.  For  this  space  the  river  is  not  navigable 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  current  and  the  frequent 
shelves  of  rock ; but  from  Cliicdva  upwards  it  is  navi- 
gable again,  no  one  knows  how  for. 

The  Euhbo.  its  principal  branch,  receives  its  name  from 
the  Island  of  LuAbo  at  its  mouth,  in  nineteen  degrees 
South  nearly,  and  sixty  leagues  from  Sena.  The  Island 
lies  between  the  Ltiabo  on  the  South,  and  the  old 
Cuhina  on  the  North,  and  is  about  five  leagues  in 
length  and  breadth.  Its  inhabitants  are  Moors  and 
Cafres,  curly-headed  and  very  docile  ; almost  subject  to 
the  **  Captain  of  the  Cuumn  llivcrs,"  who  regulates  their 
trade  with  Mosambike.  The  goods  ore  brought  in  large 
vessels  called  pan  gay  os,  and  here  put  on  board  al  ma- 
dia*, a smaller  kind  of  boat,  (embarcafoes pequenas,)  in 
order  to  be  sent  up  the  river.  There  arc  many  Islunds 
in  the  river,  the  largest  is  Chiuguma,  formed  by  tin? 
fork  at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  where  the  Lujibo  and 
Kilimfine  begin.  It  is  the  richest  and  most  fertile  of 
all.  Inhangoma,  near  the  fort  of  Senx  is  about  ten 
leagues  long,  one  and  a half  brood,  very  low,  flat,  and 
productive.  The  river  is  so  full  of  shallows  and  rapids 
that  it  cannot  be  navigated  in  the  dark.  From  Sena  to 
Tete  upwards  is  a distance  of  sixty  leagues ; and  midway 
arc  those  very  famous  and  renowned  mountains  (may 
famosas  c nomeadas  terras)  of  Eupata,  ninety  leagues 
distant  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  lour  or  five  leagues 
in  breadth.  They  are  very  lofty  and  rugged,  full  of  pre- 
cipices, and  formed  of  a rough  gravel  as  hard  as  iron. 
They  traverse  a great  part  of  Ethiopia ; and  being  very 
lofty,  and  passing  through  many  Countries,  llieCefirescall 
them  the  Backbone  of  the  World.  (Expinhafo  do  rnundo.' 
Notwithstanding  they  are  so  very  high,  broad,  and  forme  _ 
of  living  stone,  the  river  Zambexe  has  strength  enough 
to  force  its  way  through  the  midst  of'  them  with  such 
violence  that  its  stream  is  terrific,  and  the  rock  in  many 


Luiha 


ChiiigMDa 

Inland. 


Inhongo* 


Lupst* 

mountain. 


• According  to  Captain  Owen  (Taft/rt  of  Lon^ilujet,  No.  5.) 
tli«  moulh  of  the  Kilimine  is  in  lb*  l'  i!4"  South,  and  that  of  the 
Luitbo  in  1%°  37'  36"  South,  leaving  on  interval  of  36*  12" ; as  near 
an  ajtfruxiniation  to  the  rough  calculation  of  Doe  Santo*  as  could 
be  expected.  The  league*  here  mentioned  were  probably  common 
league*,  equal  to  about  two  geographical  miles. 
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Monga  i. 


Lake  Ru- 
f hid  bn. 
CitUTV  of 
Chipaoga. 


Inunda- 

tion*. 


Produc- 

Ikwt 


Animal*. 

Miami*. 

Chiroro. 


plows  forms  a cliff  on  each  side  of  it,  as  perpendicular 
ns  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a chisel  and  a plummet.  In 
other  plnocs  the  tops  of  the  mountains  impend  over  the 
river  os  if  they  were  ready  to  fall  upon  the  vessels  passing 
beneath.  The  stream  is  here  not  above  fitly  fathoms 
(brapas)  wide,  and  its  navigation,  for  these  five  or  six 
leagues,  is  extremely  hazardous. 

Both  Sena  and  Tele  are  on  the  Southern  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  continuation  of  the  chain  of  mountains  on 
that  side  forms  the  Kingdom  of  Mongas,  the  Sovereign  of 
which  is  independent  of  the  Monamotapa,  by  whose  State 
his  territories  are  nearly  surrounded.  His  subjects, 
gentile  Cofres,  are  rather  of  dark  complexion,  but  strong 
in  make,  and  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  Tribes  on  these 
rivers,  so  that  they  gave  the  Portuguese  a great  deal  of 
trouble  fn  the  conquest  of  their  Country'.  At  the  foot  of 
these  mountains,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
not  far  from  it,  there  is  a lake  three  leagues  in  circuit, 
very  deep,  with  u very  lofly,  rocky  island,  five  hundred 
fathoms  in  circumference,  in  its  centre.  This  lake  is 
called  Ilufumbaby  the  Cafrcs,  and  abounds  in  good  fish, 
sea-horses,  anti  very  large  lizards.  (Ibid.  fol.  51.)  The 
gmve  ( hotque ) of  Chipanga  on  its  banks,  in  which  the 
Cafres  bury  their  dead,  is  held  in  great  veneration,  be- 
cause the  lizards  from  Rufumba,  whose  bodies  they 
believe  to  be  occupied  by  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  bask 
in  the  sun  on  the  skirts  of  it.  Near  this  lake  there  is  a 
hot  spring,  called  Macmbe  by  the  Cafres,  which  has 
five  different  vents  (of ho*)  a little  more  thou  a fathom 
distant  from  each  other;  in  two  of  them  the  water  is 
tepid ; in  two  others  very  warm  ; and  in  the  fifth  boiling, 
so  that  no  one  can  bear  to  put  his  hand  into  it,  and  it 
is  hot  enough  to  boil  an  egg  or  scald  a pig.  The  stream 
from  these  springs  flows  into  the  lake  Rufumba.  At 
Ernpongo,  above  Tetc,  there  are  three  more  warm  springs 
which  arc  covered  by  the  river  in  the  time  of  its  inunda- 
tions : for  the  Zambczc  and  its  tributaries  rise  periodi- 
cally, and  arc  at  their  greatest  height  in  March  and 
April,  (Ibid.  fol.  45.)  at  which  season  the  Country  is  very 
unhealthy.  These  inundations,  on  the  other  hand,  ren- 
der the  neighbourhood  extraordinarily  fertile  ; fruit  ami 
every  kind  of  vegetable  abound,  and  poultry  were 
brought  down  for  sale  by  the  Cafres  in  their  aim  Adi  at 
in  such  quantities,  that  a fowl  cost  only  18  or  20  rcis, 
(less  than  l£rf.)  ,AU  kinds  of  Tropical  produce  are 
either  the  natural  growth  of  the  Country,  or  raised  with 
the  greatest  ease.  Cumin  fistula  (Cassia  fistula)  and 
many  other  medicinal  plants  are  common  in  the  woods. 
Sea-horses,  called  Zouo  or  Zoo  by  the  Cafres,  and 
lizards  (lagartos  ; crocodiles  ?)  nre  very  numerous  in  the 
rivers;  and  there  are  many  wild  animals  peculiar  to  the 
Country.  The  mountainous  regions  in  the  interior  pro- 
bably have  rich  veins  of  gold  and  silver : of  the  former  the 
finest  is  found  inChirdro  in  the  territories  of  the  Kitlve, 
King  of  Sof&lah.  It  is  obtained  by  washing  the  mud 
and  gravel  brought  up  from  the  beds  of  lakes  and  tor- 
rents, and  is  considered  as  exclusively  the  property  of 
the  Sovereign ; every  Cafre,  therefore,  who  discovers  a 
mine  and  takes  any  of  the  gold  is  punished  by  death  and 
the  confiscation  of  his  goods;  and  whenever  (hut  inetal 
is  seen  any  where,  a bough  is  placed  beside  it  to  warn 
passengers  not  to  approach  ; the  place  so  marked  is 
therefore  shunned  with  the  greatest  care.  “ The  cause 
of  all  this  rigour,”  says  Dos  Santos,  (fol.  59.)  *'  is  the 
anxiety  of  the  Manamotapa  to  prevent  the  Portuguese 
from  knowing  that  there  nre  such  large  mines  of  gold  in 
his  Country,  lest,  through  covetousness  of  it,  they  should 


make  war  upon  him  and  take  his  Kingdom.”  The  na-  MONO-' 
tives  told  the  good  Father  wonderful  tales  of  gold  grow-  MOTAJPA# 
ing  like  a plant,  and  sproutingout  of  the  ground  in  large 
lumps.  To  these  stories  he  teems  not  to  have  given  much 
credence ; but  he  adds  the  following  remarks,  derived 
chiefly  from  his  own  observations,  which  probably  are 
correct  and  deserving  of  notice.  “ This  gold  is  found  Gold, 
in  many  fashions ; that  is  to  say,  in  small  dust  like 
sand ; in  grains  like  beads  large  and  small ; iu  fragments, 

(lascas,)  some  so  massive  (mod pa*)  that  they  appear 
as  if  smelted ; others  branching  out  ( feitas  cm  raminhos ) 
with  many  knobs ; (esgalhos ;)  others  mixed  up  and  en- 
closed in  earth,  so  that  wheu  it  has  been  washed  or 
shaken  out  they  appear  hollow  within  like  a honey-comb, 
or  scoria  (borra)  of  iron  which  issues  from  a Smith’s 
furnace,  and  have  their  gaps  and  hollows  (vaus  c bura - 
co*)  filled  with  red  earth,  which,  though  not  yet  con- 
verted iuto  gold,  shows  well  by  its  colour  that  it  would 
in  time  be  converted  iuto  it:  (yi tc  lambent  te  ha  do  con- 
verter nclle.)  Gold  is  also  extracted  from  stones,  espe- 
cially in  the  Kingdom  of  Man<ca,  and  is  then  called 
Maltica  gold.  This  is  the  lowest  of  all  and  of  the 
fewest  carats  ; (quilales ;)  but  that  which  is  in  branches 
or  knobs  (cm  raminhas  on  esgalhos)  is  the  finest  and  of 
the  most  carats."  (Ibid.) 

The  principal  silver-mines  are  in  the  Kingdom  of®}T« 

Chic  .no,  in  the  interior  and  North-East  of  the  territory  “““**• 
immediately  under  the  Manamotapa.  They  are  on  or 
near  the  banks  of  the  Zambeze.  The  ore  (pedras  dt 
prata ) when  smelted,  rendered  three  parts  of  fine  silver 
and  only  oue  of  scoria,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  these 
are  the  richest  mines  and  contain  the  finest  silver  of  any 
yet  known.  (Ibid.  fol.  61.)  Besides  these  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  there  is  in  this  land  of  Mocaranga  much  iron,  Iron, 
and  so  good  that  it  is  carried  thence  by  sonic  Portuguese 
to  India  to  make  gun-barrels.  (tspingardas.)  There 
is  likewise  much  copper;  both  of  these  metals  the  Cafres  Copper, 
extract  from  the  earth  and  smelt,  making  of  the  iron 
arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  (ferros  dt  azagayas,)  swords, 
knives,  and  most  of  the  iron  tools  of  which  they  are  in 
want : of  the  copper  they  make  bracelets,  ( manilha *,) 
which  both  men  and  women  wear  on  the  legs  (if  we  may 
so  say)  as  well  as  on  the  arms.  Near  the  village  (pot*o-  Mount 
apad)  of  Massapa,  the  principal  trading  place  (feira)  in  *urm" 
the  interior  frequented  by  the  Portuguese,  there  is  a very 
large  and  lofty  chain  of  mountains  called  Fura,  whence 
a great  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Manumotapa  can  he 
seen  ; and  oil  that  account  the  King  will  not  allow  the 
Portuguese  to  go  up  to  this  mountain,  l«*st  they  should 
covet  the  greutucss  and  beauty  of  his  land  where  so  many 
and  so  great  miucs  of  gold  are  hidden.  On  the  top  Ancient 
of  this  mountain  there  ore  still  standing  some  pieces  huiJdimg*. 
(pedapos)  of  old  walls,  and  some  ancient  ruins  of  stone 
and  mortar,  ( cal ,)  which  clearly  prove  that  there  were 
strong  houses  and  chain  tiers,  a thing  not  to  be  found  in 
all  Cairarla;  for  even  the  King’s  houses  arc  made  of 
wood,  plastered  with  mud  and  covered  with  straw. 

These  houses  were  anciently,  according  to  traditions  re- 
ceived from  aged  Moors,  the  factory  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  (fecloria  da  Raynha  Sabbd,)  and  much  gold 
was  thence  carried  down  the  rivers  of  Cuama  to  the 
Elhiopic  Ocean ; the  which  they  navigated  in  ships, 
always  following  the  coast  of  Ethiopia  ns  fiir  as  the  Red 
Sea,  and  entering  it  they  sailed  up  till  they  reached  the 
shores  which  border  upon  Egypt.  Others  say  it  was 
the  factory  whence  Solomon  got  his  gold,  and  therefore 
Ophirj  for  there  is  little  difference  between  Phura  or 
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MONOMOTAPA. 


MONO-  Aphura  and  Ophir.  4*  All  that  I know,"  adds  Doa 
MOTAl’A.  Santos,  ( Tbid.  fol.  57.)  “ is  that  there  is  much  fine  gold 
v-— v'— ' around  this  mountain." 

Courts.  The  Mnnamutapa,  though  very  powerful,  has  no  other 
Kings  for  his  vassals.  lie  Ima  some  subjects  who  are 
great  Lords,  like  the  titled  Lords  (tenhorrs  de  titulo ) in 
Portugal,  who  have  territories  and  subjects ; but  they 
are  not  called  Kings  hy  the  Cafres,  but  E/ir©Mr*  or 
Fumos ; whence  certain  writers  who  have  described 
Errors  of  this  Country  and  its  customs,  such  as  John  Botero, 
iJotero,  'c.  ^ jta]|nn>  nntj  |jUj9  dc  Guzman,  were  greatly  in 
error,  haring  followed  Osorio  and  others,  who  first 
wrote  on  these  matters,  in  every  thing.  The  Manamo- 
tapa,  so  far  from  having  Kings  for  vassals  and  their 
children  at  his  Court  as  hostages,  has  very  few  servants, 
and  is  attended  with  little  pomp,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  King  of  Sofdlah.  The  accounts  published  by  Philip 
Pigafetta  from  the  narrative  of  Edward  (Duarte)  Lopez, 
are  equally  erroneous,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
Amazons,  who  live,  he  asaerts,  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Mnnamotapa,  since  there  arc  no  such  women  in  that 
Country,  nor  any  memory  of  that  which  he  soys.  The 
account  which  these  authors  give  of  the  insignia  of  that 
Prince  in  equally  groundless  Bows  and  arrows  are 
carried  by  every  Cafre,  as  commonly  as  a Portuguese 
wears  a sword : the  Manamotapa,  therefore,  when  he 
goes  out  takes  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  the  Cafres  who 
accompany  him  do  the  same  thing  according  to  their 
custom,  not  os  warriors.  He  is  preceded  by  a Caftt 
beating  on  one  thigh  ( coixa ) that  it  tnay  be  known  that 
the  King  is  coming.  Wheu  the  Manamotapa  does  not 
take  hia  bow,  it  is  carried  by  a Cafre  whose  duty  this  is  ; 
he  is  called  Masocorira,  which  is  much  the  same  as 
Royal  m-  pngf-  (mrfo  da  camara.)  The  King  carries  in  his  hand 
sign*.  a javelin  (uza^etya)  of  black  wood,  tipped  with  a point 
of  gold,  or  three  pieces  of  wood  about  a cubit  long, 
carved  and  slender,  (de  obra  de  hum  covado , lavradot  t 
Execution b.  de/gadoi,)  which  they  call  Fimbo$.  When  he  speaks 
with  any  Cafre  whom  be  wishes  to  kill,  he  lets  one  of 
these  three  Fimbo t drop,  and  his  executioners,  called  In- 
fioa,  who  are  present,  take  him  and  kill  him  with  a 
javelin ; and  thus  all  condemned  persons  die,  because 
there  is  no  gallows  in  this  Country.  The  Manama- 
Wirta.  has  many  wives,  and  the  chief  of  them,  called 

Mazarlra,  whom  he  loves  very  much,  is  his  whole  sister. 
She  is  much  attached  to  the  Portuguese,  protects  them, 
and  speaks  for  them  to  the  King;  and  for  that  reason 
when  they  give  the  C«rr«  to  the  King,  they  likewise  give 
a present  of  clothes  ( roupa *)  to  this  wife.  Without  a 
gift  no  one  can  speak  to  the  King  or  to  this  wife.  The 
Cafres  give  her  a cow,  or  a goat,  or  some  clothes ; and 
when  they  arc  so  poor  that  they  have  nothing  to  give, 
they  carry  her  a sack  of  earth  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  vassalage,  or  a bundle  of  straw  to  thatch  her  houses, 
for  all  those  in  this  part  of  Cafrarla  are  so  thatched.  “ The 
Oath*.  Manamotapa  who  now  reigns,"  soys  1>»  Santos,  (fol. 

63.)  “ is  named  Mambo  ; his  subjects  when  they  wish 
to  confirm  any  thing,  swear  by  his  life,  saying  She 
Mambo,  and  when  they  speak  with  him  they  say  She 
diea,  which  is  much  the  same  as  * Your  highness.’*'  The 
Priocw.  King's  sons  are  called  Manambo.  The  Manamotapa 
allowed  the  Missionaries  to  establish  themselves  in  his 
Kingdom,  and  built  churches  for  them  in  Masaapa, 
Luanze,  and  Bucuta,  the  three  principal  places  in  his 
Kingdom ; so  that  they  hoped  for  much  fmit  in  the  souls 
of  his  subjects.  (Tbid.  fol.  62.)  They  are  very  supersti- 
tious, and  much  given  to  divination,  for  which  end  they 


cast  lots,  “ and  many  times  doth  the  Devil  speak  in  MONO- 
them,”  says  Father  Dos  Santos,  (Ibid.  fol.  63.)  lying  to  MOTAPA. 
them  commonly  aa  his  is  custom ; but  not  even  that  — — 
sufficeth  to  withhold  them  from  trusting  him  and  giving 
credit  to  hi«  lies."  When  the  Manamotapa  dies,  his  Supenti- 
favourite  wile  takes  poison  in  order  to  die  with  her  hus-  turns, 
band  ; and  his  pets,  such  as  dogs,  lambs,  &c.,  are  killed, 
that  he  may  have  them  in  the  other  world.  The  corpses 
of  malefactors  who  have  been  executed  by  order  of  the 
Emperor,  are  hung  up  that  the  moisture  which  drips 
from  them  may  be  collected  iu  a v easel  placed  beneath; 
and  from  it  he  makes  an  unguent  supposed  to  lengthen 
life,  and  act  as  a preservative  against  the  power  of 
charms  and  witchcrafts.  The  manners,  customs,  ranks, 
and  laws  of  his  subjects  arc  nearly  Uic  same  as  those  of 
the  Cafres  under  the  Kiteve,  King  of  Sofalah  ; and  their 
Language,  called  Mocaranga,  is  the  best  and  moat 
polished  of  all  the  Languages  spoken  by  the  Cafres;  Language. 
“ and  while  the  Moors  of  Africa  and  Arabia  speak  from 
tin*  throat,  (dr  papo,)  as  if  tearing  and  vomiting  out 
their  words,  these  Mocaranga*,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
nounce them  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  and  the  lips, 
so  that  they  utter  many  words  as  if  whistling,  which 
they  hold  to  be  very  graceful.”  (wo  que  tem  muytagraqa.) 

(Ibid.)  It  appears  from  the  words  collected  by  Salt  to 
be  closely  allied  to  the  BcchuAna  and  Kdsa.  One  of 
the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Mocarangas  is  their  care  never 
to  cut  their  hair  or  beards.  This  may  have  ariseu  from  Cuatoms. 
a fear  of  losing  their  hair  entirely,  for  it  is  naturally 
very  meagre  and  scanty,  but  never  turns  grey  till  they 
ore  Tery  old,  and  they  often  live  to  90  or  100  years.  A.  Dre*«. 
white  whelk  (fttrzto;  Buccinum  of  Liitnanis)  hung  like 
a jewel  from  the  hair  on  the  head  is  their  principal 
ornament  The  Manamotapa  also  wears  a large  one 
on  his  breast.  These  whelks,  called  Andorot,  are  much 
detested  by  the  Kittfve,  being  the  proper  device  (diets  a) 
of  his  enemy. 

The  three  great  trading  places  (Jeirai r)  in  Mocaranga,  Trade- 
are  Mossapa,  Luanze,  and  Manznvo,  villages  (jp>vo- 
agde*)  distant  from  each  other,  and  very  remote  from 
Tete.  At  those  places  the  inhabitants  of  Sena  and  Tcte 
have  houses  culled  CAvrraa,  where  they  deposit  and  sell 
their  goods.  A Portuguese,  styled  Captain,  appointed  by 
bis  Countrymen  established  on  the  Zambeze  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Manamotapa,  is  always  resident  at  Mas- 
sapa,  the  principal  ftira.  He  is  called  by  the  Manamo- 
tapa  his  “ Great  Wife,”  a title  which  he  always  gives  to 
the  Portuguese  whom  he  most  wishes  to  honour  ; such 
as  the  Captains  of  Sena,  Tele,  and  Moaainbike.  The 
Captain  of  Mnssapa  has  supreme  jurisdiction  and 
authority  over  all  the  Cafres  who  frequent  Massapa, 
and  over  those  established  in  its  borders,  and  can  pass 
sentence  in  all  causes,  and  condemn  malefactors  even 
to  be  hung,  without  appeal  from  his  sentence.  This 
authority  he  receives  from  the  Manamotapa  ; and  by 
the  Viceroy  of  India  he  is  appointed  Judge  and  Chief  of 
all  the  Portuguese  settled  there.  He  is  likewise  adminis- 
trator to  the  effects  of  the  deceased.  All  the  Captains 
of  Sofklah,  Sena,  and  Tete  have  a similar  authority  and 
jurisdiction.  (Ibid.  fol.  54.)  The  Captain  of  Mnasapa 
also  collects  the  duties  levied  on  the  merchants  by 
the  Manamotapa,  % nx.  one  out  of  every  twenty  cloths 
brought  for  sale,  on  payment  of  which  they  are  secured 
from  any  further  demand,  and  ai  liberty  to  travel  and 
trade  wherever  they  will.  As  no  one  can  proceed  thence 
into  lhe  interior  without  o license  from  the  Manamotapa 
or  the  Captain,  this  place  is  called  4‘  the  dates  oi  Mai- 
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MONO-  wipa,"  and  its  Captain  “ the  Captain  of  the  Oates/' 
MOTAPA.  (CcpUad  das  Portas.)  He  bolds  his  office  for  life,  and 
MONO  'B  diMi  ngiuflhfld  by  a of  black  wood,  a yard 

POLIZE  (vara)  long,  more  or  less,  tipped  with  a long  point  of 
v — / gold,  like  the  iron  bead  of  a lance.  He  also  wears  a 
Gates  of  bracelet  of  gold.  On  entering  his  post,  the  Captain 
Massapa.  0f  Mossunbikc  is  required  to  present  to  the  Manamo- 
tapa  cloths  (roupas)  and  beads  (cento*)  to  the  amount 
of  300  cruzados,  (about  £40,)  in  return  for  which 
all  merchants,  Christians  and  Moors,  are  allowed  to 
travel  through  the  Country  without  let  or  hinderanoe 
during  the  three  years  of  his  Captaincy ; and  when  so 
secured,  “ they  pass  through  it  with  bags  of  gold," 
Bays  Dos  Santos,  (fol.  54.)  M much  more  safely  than 
they  could  travel  in  Portugal,  for  to  this  day  it  hath 
never  been  known  that  any  Cafre  robbers  assaulted  a 
Portuguese  on  the  road  or  robbed  him,  save  by  the 
order  of  the  Manamotapa  himself,  a thing  which  he 
sometimes  doth,  to  avenge  himself  of  some  grievances 
which  he  hath  or  pretendeth  to  have  had  from  the  Por- 
tuguese ; particularly  when  the  Captain  of  Mosamhike, 
newly  entered,  doth  not  pay  him,  or  delay  to  the  second 
year  payment  of  the  cloths  which  it  is  the  custom 
to  give  him  in  the  first : for  which  cause  he  in  the 
Kmpata.  mean  time  orders,  throughout  all  his  lands,  an  empata 


to  be  laid  on  the  goods  (fazendas)  of  the  merchants,  MONO, 
and  all  their  merchandise  which  they  find  to  be  seized ; MOTAPA. 
(for  this  they  call  empata ;)  and  in  this  manner  he  pay* 
himself  that  which  is  due  to  him  very  largely,  and  satis-  gyxxiC 
fieth  himself  for  the  grievance  which  he  hath  received.**  BLK. 
These  empatas  cost  the  merchants  many  thousand  cruza- 
dos,  for  which  they  never  receive  any  compensation 
either  from  the  King  or  from  him  who  was  the  cause  of 
them.  (Ibid.  fol.  55.)  This  is  the  payment  called  by 
the  Cafres  Curva  ; from  Sena  it  is  delivered  by  an  Am-  Cum. 
bassador  sent  by  the  Captain  to  the  Manamotapa  ; from 
other  settlements  it  is  delivered  to  ambassadors  styled 
Mutijme,  sent  by  him  to  receive  it. 

Dos  Santos,  Ethiopia  Oriental.  Evora,  1609,  fol. ; De 
Barros,  Da  Asia,  dec.  i.  I.  4.  9,  10  ; Marmot,  Africa , 

Malaga,  1599,  fol.  ix.  81.  part  ii.  fol.  43;  Pigufetta, 

Congo,  ii.  8. ; Osorii  De  rebus  Emmanelis  virtute  gestis, 

Olyssip.  1571,  fol.  lib.  iv. ; Castanheda,  Descobrimento 
da  India,  Coimbra,  1552,  fol. ; De  Faria  y Sousa,  Asia 
y Africa  Portugvesa,  Lisboa,  1666,  fol.  tom.  ii. ; Pur- 
ehas.  Pilgrimes,  London,  1625,  fol.  vol.  ii.  p.  1540; 

Thoman,  Rrisc  und  Lcbensbrschreibung , Augsburg, 

1788,  8vo.  p.  110  ; Bowdich,  Discoveries  of  the  Porlue 
guese,  Lend.  1824,  8 vo.;  Salt,  Voyage  to  Abyssinia, 

Loud.  1814,  4to. ; Ritter,  Afrilca,  Berlin,  1822,  8vo. 


MONONYCHUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  geniculated,  twelve- 
jointed,  short,  slender  ; funiculus  seven-jointed,  the  arti- 
culations obconic,  the  exterior  ones  gradually  shorter ; 
club  oblong,  oval,  acuminated ; head  longitudinally 
enrtnated,  produced  anteriorly  into  an  elongate  rostrum, 
which  is  slender,  bent,  cylindric,  lodged  during  repose 
in  a pectoral  groove  ; thorax  transverse,  much  attenuated 
in  front,  coo  ret  ate,  produced  behind  towards  the  scutel- 
lam  ; elytra  subqundrate,  with  an  impression  near  the 
scutellum,  shorter  than  the  abdomen;  femora  simple; 
tibia  with  spines  ou  the  outer  margin  near  the  apex, 
which  is  truncate;  tarsi  with  a single  simple  claw. 

Type  of  the  genus  Rhynchecnus  Pseudacori,  Fabri- 
cius;  Curtis,  Britt.  But.  vol.  vfi.  pi.  292.  Several 
species  found  in  Europe,  one  of  which  inhabits  the 
South  of  England  : the  larva  inhabit  and  subsist  upon 
seeds. 

MONOPOLIZE,"!  Ft.  monopoler,  monopole  { It. 

Mono'polist,  >and  Sp.  monopolio;  Lat.  mono- 

Mono'pqly*  j polium,  from  the  Gr.  port*,  one, 
and  ffoA-eie,  vendere,  to  sell.  “ When  he  came  to 
name  monopolium,  he  craved  leave  before  hand  ; for 
that  he  was  to  use  a strung  and  foraine  worde."  Suet. 
in  Tiber,  c.  7L 

[A  master  merchant]  can  find*  the  mesne,  to  make  monopolies 

Of  eaery  ware  that  is  accomptcd  strange. 

Gatcoign f.  The  Steele  Glut. 

And  therefore  is  thy*  ware  Judas  all  in  thyoo  owns  haiutc.  Thou 
hast  a monopoly  thereof 

Str  Thamaa  More.  Wvrktt,  fol.  1303.  Upon  the  Pasaimn. 

And  in  very  truth,  many  lure  gotten  great  gaine  and  profit  by 
this  coumuxlitio  and  merchandise,  and  namely,  with  their  crafiia 
devise  of  mom opoltea,  tliat  all  might  passe  through  their  hands  only  : 
notwithstanding  there  hatli  not  urn  any  one  disorder  more  n'prmnl, 
and  reformation  sought  by  sundry  edicts  and  arts  of  the  senate  in 
that  beholfc : every  prince  bath  been  continually  trouU-lcd  here 
•bout  with  grievous  complaints  out  uf  all  province*. 

Hull  ami.  J'hnie,  book  Tlii.  ch.  UXvi. 


But  especially  care  must  be  taken,  that  monopolies,  which  are 
the  cankers  of  all  trading,  be  Hot  admitted  under  sjiecioua  colours  of 
the  public  good. 

Baron.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p,  273.  Advice  to  Sir  George  VUlirrs, 
sec.  20. 

Only  there  passed  a law,  at  the  suit  of  the  mcrchant-adtienturvn 
of  England,  against  the  merchant-aducnUuvrs  of  Loudon,  for 
monopolizing  and  exacting  vpon  the  trade. 

Id.  King  Henry  Fit.  to  1.  163. 

It  may  be  doubted  there  wav  in  it  the  fraud  of  some  <id  patentees 
and  m-mnpoissen  in  the  trade  of  bookselling. 

Milton.  Work*,  vol.  i.  foL  161.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

He  thinks  he  can  never  trade  to  his  advantage,  unless  be  can 
have  the  monopoly  of  every  thing  he  values. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  V.  p,  377. 

Mr.  Martin  spoke  of  a rt  country  that  groaned  under  the  burthen 
of  monstrous  and  unrunKionahlc  snNvtitutrv  to  monopvhiam*  of 
starch,  tin,  fish,  cloth,  oil,  vinegar.  Salt,  nod  what  not. 

Qldyt.  Life  *>f  Sir  H 'alter  Ralegh,  foL  141. 

For  how  do  some  (as  it  were)  monopolize  the  covenant  of  grace 
wholly  to  thcmarlvrs,  calling  themsclvv*  the  only  people  uf  God, 
the  kainU,  the  godly.  South.  Sermon*,  vol  X-  p.  10. 

Joy  is  an  import  ; joy  is  an  exchange  ; 

Joy  flies  monopolisti  • it  trails  fur  two  ; 

Rich  fruit ! heaven-planted  1 never  |duekt  hy  one. 

young.  The  Comp  hunt.  Night  2. 

Desramps  says,  that  Lelcy  growing  jealous  of  Roestraten,  pro- 
posed to  turn  a partition  of  the  art ; portraits  were  to  he  moasopohxed 
by  Lelcy. 

Walpole.  Anecdote*  of  Pmnhng,  vol.  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  75.  no to. 

MONOSTROPHIC.Gr./ioi'ooT^o^ov.ati  ode  having 
or  consisting  of  one  strophe, — fiovij  trrputftij. 

The  measure  of  rerae  used  in  the  chorus  is  of  all  sorts  colled  by 
the  Greeks  monostrophw,  or  rather  apnlidymenon,  without  regard 
had  to  strophe.  antistruphe.  or  e|»hi>d,  which  were  a kind  of  stanzas 
fram'd  only  fur  the  music  then  us  d with  the  Chorus  that  sung. 

Milton.  Preface  to  Samson  Agon  islet, 

MONOS  Y'LLABLE,  \ Fr.  tnonosyllabe ; It-  mo- 

Monosy'i.lam.ED.  J nosillabo ; Sp.  manoxyUaba  ; 
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MONO-  Lit.  monosyllabic ; Gr.  ,uowij,  otic,  Md  trvWafltj,  a 
8YLLA-  syllable,  (or,  as  Ben  Jonson  writes  it,  a syllabe.)  cotnpre- 
kcnnio  litcrarum  in  unum  integrum  sonum.  Martinius. 
MONO*  ®cc  Syllable,  and  Dishyi.able. 

TONE.  A word  of  out*  syllable. 
x^*y— It  Khali  miffice  u*  ta  take  thincr*  **  wc  find  *h<»ro,  and  to  boM  it 
for  pmuted.  that  this  monotfllaMe  (for  bo  it  is  10  many  language*) 
comprises  ail  that  intellective  aud  affective  world  which  comxnwth 
man  : and  in  plainc  terrain  to  fay,  that  when  God  saies,  Hie  heart 
is  deccitfull,  her  inrsms  the  understanding,  will,  affection  are  de- 
ceitful. //a//.  I forks,  vol.  i.  fol.  462.  The  Great  Imposter. 
Nino  taylors,  if  rightly  spell’d, 

Into  one  miui  ore  nuwrjdJuUed. 

Cleveland. 

Poetry  nqnllM  ornament,  aud  that  is  not  to  ho  had  from  our  old 
Teuton  wsanotgthbles.  Drgden.  A'.ntid.  Dcdu.'atuin. 

Conjunction,  preposition,  adverb  join 
To  stamp  new  vigour  ou  the  uervoua  line: 

In  mossasyilahles  his  thunders  roll, 

He,  she,  it,  and,  we.  je,  they,  fright  the  soul. 

Churchill.  The  Ro triad. 


MONOTHEISM,  *>  Gr.  and  ffeit,  God. 

MoNOnu'llT.  j A belief  in  one  God. 

A people  whose  ancestors  were  ignominiotady  prone  to  idolatry, 
through  a series  of  ages,  in  opposition  to  every  principle  of  common 
sense,  to  the  usprew  jcohioitiun*  of  Jehovah,  and  to  every  motive 
of  gratitude  or  of  iutvrest,  have  continued  firm  in  their  aubomnM 
of  idolatry,  aud  hi  their  adherence  lo  pure  monotheism,  under  ovary 
persecution. 

Cog  an.  On  the  Pkssitms,  rol.  it.  p.  322.  On  the  Jetcith  Dispensa- 
tion, ch.  ii.  sec.  7. 

Tlw  general  propensity  to  tho  worship  of  idols  was  totally  sub- 
dued ; ami  they  became  monsiheuts  in  the  strident  sense  of  the 
term.  To  this  imiot  all  the  dispensations  of  God  were  directed  ; aud 
it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  sacred  history  terminated. 

Id.  lh.  p.  321. 

MONOTOMA,  in  Zoology,  n genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Animate  shorter  than  the  thorax, 
rather  stout,  the  basal  joint  obconic.  very  large  ; the 
second  smaller,  the  seven  following  very  short,  granu- 
lar ; the  tenth  large,  globose,  with  an  acute  appendage 
at  the  tip  ; palpi  unequal,  subfiliform  ; the  maxillary 
with  the  last  joint  elongate,  attenuated  to  the  apex, 
truncate;  head  large,  porrect,  triangular ; eyes  globose, 
prominent;  vertex  with  an  angular  protuberance;  thorax 
oblong-quadrate,  truncate  anteriorly,  with  the  angles 
acuminated,  prominent,  the  lateral  margins  ercnulated  ; 
body  oblong-ovate,  depressed ; elytra  brooder  than  the 
thorax  at  the  base ; the  a]iex  truncate ; abdomen  exposed 
at  the  tip;  legs  short;  femora  clavato. 

Type  of  the  genus  M.  picipcs,  Hcrbst.  Col.  vol.  v. 
pi.  xlvi.  fig.  2.  Four  species,  natives  of  Europe ; three 
found  in  England  : frequent  putrid  wood. 
MO'NOTONE,^  Gr.  pouot,  one,  and  tortt,  tone, 

Monoto'nical,  I from  raiu-aiu,  intendere  ; voerm  ret 

Monotonous,  l MOttum  intendere ; to  stretch  the 

Moxo'toxy.  ) voice  nr  sound. 

One  tone  or  tune,  sc.  continued;  a continuance  of  one 
or  the  same  tone,  or  sound. 

A kind  of  chaunt  that  frequently  varies  very  little  from  a r>m no- 
tone.  Mason.  On  Church  Mustek,  p.  95. 

Kvory  line  waa  perhaps  uniformly  recited  to  the  same  monotonous 
modulation  with  a pause  in  the  inwUt. 

Oar  ton.  History  of  F.nghth  Poetry,  voL  ii.  Emendations  to 

TOl-  «. 


°u,r  Wer*  foud  of  multiplying  the  same  final 

sound  to  the  most  tedious  w»0(wiy.  1 /rf.  ji_  j p.  21. 

M~°{*** whicl»  writers  ore  apt  to  fall,  who 
are  firti J : and  to  have  ,m/y  one  tune, 

or  18  nut  milch  *****  than  haring  none  at  all.  7 

Dhtr.  L-cturt  13.  vol.  i.  p.  330. 


MONOTROPA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  De*  MONO- 
candria,  order  Monofrynia.  Generic  character:  calyx  TROI’A. 
none;  corolla  with  deep  divisions  ; persistent,  each  of 
the  segments  with  a hooded,  nectariferous  base  ; anthers  STfclL 
horizontal,  one-cellcd ; stigma  orbicular,  naked ; cap- 
sule  five-celled,  fivc-valved  ; sect  Is  numerous,  minute. 

A genus  of  parasitic  plants,  usually  growing  on  the 
roots  of  trees.  The  M. ' hypopitky*  is  a native  of  Eng- 
land, growing  in  plantations  of  beech  trees. 

MONSIEUR,  i.  e.  mon  stem ; applied  very  early  by 
our  Poets  in  derision  to  a Frenchman. 

A ihodeta  soldier  Ihere  a man  might  meet 
Lending  hi*  monsieur  hv  the  arm*  foot  bound  j 
Another  hi*  had  ohackkd  by  the  fort, 

Who  like  « cripple  rinitfied  o«i  the  ground. 

Drayton.  The  Hattie  of  Agineourt. 

MONSONIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Poty- 
addphia,  order  Dodtcattdria,  natural  order  Geraniee. 

Generic  character : calyx  live-leaved ; corolla,  petals 
five,  toothed  ; stamens  united  into  live  bundles  of  three 
each  ; style  five-cleft,  fruit  beaked,  of  five  capsules  with 
long  spiral  awns. 

A genus  of  five  species,  natives  of  the  South  of 
Africa ; the  flowers  of  these  arc  very  showy,  especially 
the  M.  specious,  which  is  a hardy  green-house  plant, 
easily  raised  from  cuttings. 

MONSOON,  Fr.  monaon,  mouston.  Thevenot  says 
the  word  is  Arabic,  and  means  sects on.  Malice  that  it 
is  from  Ihe  Lut.  molionet. 


That  the  monsoon*  mwl  trade  winds  should  be  so  constant  and 
periodical  wen  to  the  30th  degree  of  latitude  all  round  the  globe, 
and  that  they  should  so  seldom  transgress  or  fall  short  of  those 
hound*,  i*  a subject  worthy  of  the  thoughts  of  the  preatest  philo- 
sophers. Rag.  Of  the  Creation,  part  t.  p.  104. 

They  often  low  the  benefit  of  their  momma r,  and  much  more 
easily  other  winds,  ami  frequently  their  voyage. 

Hoyle.  f forks,  vol.  iii.  p.  7/  1.  Observations  and  Experiments  about 
the  Soilness  of  Ihe  Sea,  ch-  ii. 

The  Monsoon,  or  Trade.  Wind,  Portuguese  Mon  poo, 
is  certainly  derived,  as  Thevenot  says  uliove,  from  the 
Arabic  Mausim,  season,  and  denotes  the  periodical  return 
of  the  phenomenon.  **  All  this  coast  of  Ethiopia/* 
says  Father  John  Dos  Santos,  ( Ethiopia  Oricntalis , 
part  t.  p.  56.)  “can  be  navigable  only  with  two  winds, 
which  blow  for  six  months  from  East,  and  for  other  six 
months  from  the  West,  and  these  they  call  Monpott* 
The  Ancients  had  remarked  the  Etesian  Winds , as  they 
termed  them,  aud  they  ore  employed  by  Lucretius, 
among  other  places,  in  one  most  glowing  and  harmo- 
nious passage  descriptive  of  the  four  Seasons,  which  it 
may  be  well  to  compare  with  the  wordy  inflations  of 
Thomson. 


It  Vrr,  et  Venus,  et  Veneris  prsrnuntius  ante 
Pmnatus  graditvr  Zrphyrus  t'Stigia  propter  { 

Flora  yuitins  Mater  prirsprryens  ante  v in, 

Cuncta  eolonkus  egregiis  et  od  irilw*  applet. 

Jud*  feci  xeguilur  Cater  aridus,  et  ctmsrs  ssnik 
Pu/rerulenta  Cere * et  Etoaia  ll.Lb<r*  Agn,twum. 

Jnde  Aulmnnus  adsst,  graddur  si  in  tit  Erius  Evan  t 
Inde  a liar  tempest  airs  vrntigue  segiiuntnr, 

Alhtonan*  Vulturmu,  et  Auster  fat  mi  nr  pattens. 
Tandem  Brmmn  merit  adfert,  pigrunsgue  ngorrm 
Jlrddit . llgems  teguilur,  crepitans  et  dentxhus  Algus. 


736. 


1. 


Fr.  monstre  ; It.  moslro ; 
Sp.  mon  tiro ; Lot.  rnonstrvm, 
I which  Vtnsius  thinks  is  by 
> syncope  from  moneslntm,  and 
[ this  from  the  verb  monere ; to 
| call  to  mind,  to  warn  ; applies 
Mo'nstrousness.  J to  any  thing  extraordinary,  coni 
sjdcrcd  M a warning  from  their  Gods.  Generally, 


MO'NSTER,  t\ 
Mo'nster, 
Mo'nstrous, 
Mo'nstrovkly, 
Montho'sity,  or 
Monstruo'sity, 
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MON-  Any  thing  extraordinary,  preternatural,  supernatural, 
STKR.  unnatural ; any  thing  extravagaut,  or  enormous,  or  ex- 
oessive. 

**  Ala*  1”  quod  ahe,  u that  erw  this  should  tupp* ! 

For  wend  1 never  by  pocribilitoe 

That  awiebs  a tmmttre  or  mcrvailte  might  bo. 

Chaucer.  The  Frank lemet  Tate , v.  11656. 
For  errtee  Nature  had  soch  left, 

To  make  that  (hire,  that  truly  she 
W as  her  chiefs  patron  of  iwaute, 

And  chiefe  cnsample  of  all  her  worke 

And  monger.  JJ,  The  Dream , p.  326. 

Tbeae  mens,  refull  Ihingii  I devise  to  thee 

Because  thou  shuldist  nat  of  them  abimhid  be. 

The  Marchantes  Second  Tate.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 

Oncly  hir  thought  dwlU-the  with  hem  stable,  that  wepeth  and 
bywaUeth  the  monstrous  chaiutgingw  that  they  sufiren. 

W.  Boectut,  book  iv.  p.  438. 
And  Mercuries  nrerde  out  he  drouh 
And  so  he  bare  him,  that  be  bUmgh 
These  drodfuU  monster*  all  thre. 

Gototr.  Conf.  Am.  book  i.  p.  20. 
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- Sure  her  offcneo 


Must  bo  of  such  vnnatuxall  degree, 

That  monsters  it. 

SAnhspeare.  Lear,  fol.  285. 

Msxix.  Pray  now  sit  drone. 

(kuoo.  I had  rather  haue  one  scratch  my  head  i’  th'  »un, 

When  the  alarum  were  struck*,  then  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster' d. 

Id.  Coriot  an  us,  fol.  11. 
Where  thou  perhaps  nndcr  the  whelming  tide 
Visit  st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world. 

MUton.  Lyeidas,  ].  158. 

For  if  I woulde  enter  to  describe  the  monstrmwmme  of  it  I 
should  rather  wander  in  it,  it  i«  so  brodc,  than  hare  anye  ready* 
passage  to  the  code  of  the  matter. 

Ascham.  Works,  p.  84.  Toxophitus. 

After  ten  great  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  some  in  the  same  place, 
they  melted  down  their  stoln  ear-rings  into  a calf,  and  monstrous fu 
cryed  out:  These  are  thy  Gods  O Israel,  that  brought  thee  out  of 
tbo  land  of  Egypt. 

Sir  Thomas  Brovn.  Vulgar  Emurs,  hook  L cb.  ii.  pw  1 1. 

" W*  d™'™  »o  records  of  such  enormities,  sins  should  b«  ac- 
countwl  new,  tliat  so  they  may  bo  esteemed  monstrous.  They  omit 
of  monstrosity  as  they  fall  from  their  rarity ; for,  men  count  it  venial 
to  me  with  their  forefathers,  and  foolishly  conceive  they  divide  a 
aui  in  its  society.  Id.  Ib.  book  vii.  eh.  xix.p.  468. 

We  shall  tolerate  flying  horses,  black  swans,  hydras,  eentaurs, 
harpies,  and  satyrs ; for  these  are  momstrocities,  rarities,  or  elm 
jsirlical  faucirs,  whose  shadowed  moralities  requite  their  substantial 
lh.  boot  T.ch.xi*.  p.318. 

ThU  is  the  monstruositie  in  loue  lady,  that  the  welt  is  iitBnite, 
and  tbc  execution  conflu  d j that  the  desire  is  boundless**,  and  the 
act  a n La  ue  to  limit 

Shahtpmre.  Troy  tut  and  Crest  ide,  fol.  91. 

Whose  monttrouinrsi  doth  so  perplex, 

Of  reason  and  deprives  me 
That,  fur  their  sokes,  1 loath  my  sex, 

Which  to  this  sadnnn  drives  me. 

Drayton.  The  Mused  Elysium.  Symphai  4. 

Ilirmoar,  want,  I know  you  not,  begone.  Let  who  will  mako 
hungry  mcules  for  your  monster**, p,  it  *hall  not  be  I. 

Ben  J onion.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour , act  iii.  sc  4. 

These  truths  with  his  example  you  disprove, 

W ho  with  his  wife  is  monstrously  in  love. 

Dry  den.  Juvenal,  Satire  6. 

We  sometimes  read  and  hoar  of  monstrous  births,  but  we  may 
v ***. a greater  monstrosity  in  educations  ; thus  when  a father 
has  begot  a man,  he  trains  him  up  into  a bewst. 

South.  Sermons,  Tol.  ii.  p.  189. 

▼OL.  XXV, 


Down  tank  tlie  monster- butt,  nod  press’d  the  ground : *fn  v * 

Uu  arms  and  clattering  shield  on  tl»  vast  body  sound.  C4*vo 

Dry  den.  Vagit.  JZnctd,  book  x. 

-Tis  so  strange,  that  your  monster,  hi  p's  crany  MONT- 

bbould  be  cnvKd  by  hun,  much  less  by  Delany.  GO.MKRY 

Sstn/t.  Dr.  Detamy's  Hep  y.  SHIRE. 

A monster,  which  hath  not  the  shape  of  mankind,  hut  in  any 
part  CTKfontly  bears  ths  resemblance  of  the  brute  creation,  hath 
no  mhcntalde  hfood,  and  cannot  be  heir  to  any  land,  albeit  it  b« 
brought  forth  in  marriage. 

Blurt, tone.  Commentaries , book  ii.  ch.  xv.  sec.  4. 

MO\ STRATI  ON,  Lai  monitratio,  a showing.  See 
Monster,  ante. 

Evidence,  proof. 

. Richl^'  k“  mmming  by  the  wsy  and  meeting  it,  1 
ffon"W  con.™.™  to  .etpe,  .he  blued  bunt  incoot, nent  out  ot 
the  nose  of  Ike  dead  ling  at  the  dimming  of  hi.  m»,  geuiag  thereby 

“ * “rt““  mMncim,  hone  !,.  .at  the  author  of  hi.  death. 

Graflon.  Ilnr,  //.  n,  Mrly-lAirJ  JVrc.  ^ 

MONTAGU  A,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Molluica  ' 

Generic  character.  Branchial  in  continuous  rows 
ncross  the  back ; n cluster  of  short  papilla  on  the  right 
side.  6 

Type  of  the  genus,  Doris  longicomit,  Montagu,  in 
Linn *an  Transactions , vol.  ix.  p|.  vii.  fig.  1.  Two 
species,  found  on  the  coasts  of  Britain. 

MO'NTANIZE,  \ To  think  as  Montanas  thought : 

Mo  ntanism,  f to  adopt,  to  follow,  the  doctrine  of 

Mo'NTAMIST,  I Montanas. 

MoKTiw'sTicu.  ) See  the  Historical  Division, 
ch.  xlu.  p.  159. 

Tertullian,  together  with  such  as  were  hi.  follower*,  beganne  to 
•wm/mvizr,  and  Intending  to  perfect  the  scucriti*  of  Christian 
discijaint*,  brought  m svndxie  vaacrastomvd  dajra  of  farting,  con- 
tinued thuir  fasts  a great  deal*  longer,  and  made  them  more  rigor- 
ous  than  the  vse  of  the  church  had  bcene.  “ 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical/  Poittie,  book  r.  see.  72.  fol.  392. 

Whweupoa,  Teriulhan  proclaiming  euen  open  warre  to  the 
church,  maintained  Montan, smr.  wrote  a booke  in  defence  of  Ilia 
new  Cut  1 1 intituled  the  aame,  A Treatise  of  Fasting,  against  the 
opinion  of  the  carnal!  sort.  * Id  lb 

After  notice  taken  how  the  Mmtanists  held  them  additions  to  be 
supplements  of  the  Gospel],  Ac.  jj_  ^ 

This  tradition  after  that  in  an  emulation  of  the  Mont  an  nt, rat 
vaunt  of  virgin itM,  it  had  gotten  head  in  the  church,  ranna  like 
fire  in  a traine. 

Htdt.  IVarii,  eat  i.  fob  733,  Tie  Hon.er  efthe  Ahrried  Cirreie 
sec.  1$,  9 • 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE,  a County  of  North 
Wales,  bounded  by  Shropshire  on  the  East,  by  Merio-  , 
nethshire  and  Cardignnslure  on  the  West,  by  Radnor-  Hmndiiiw. 
shire  on  the  South,  and  by  Denbighshire  anil  Mon- 
mouthshire on  the  North.  Its  dimensions  are  33  miles 
in  length  from  North-West  to  North-East,  mid  2b  from 
South-East  to  North-West,  and  it  contains  about  492,000 
acres,  of  which  60,000  ere  under  cultivation.  180,000  in 
pasturage,  and  the  remainder  waste  or  woodland. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  County  is  mountainous.  A 
rich  and  extensive  vale  follows  the  course  of  the  Severn,  Mountains, 
and  hence  the  ground  rises  to  tile  North-West  till  it 
attains  n considerable  elevation  which  traverses  the  whole 
Couuty,  and  is  familiarly  known  as  the  backbone  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire. The  Freiddcn  or  Brcidden  hills  on  the 
East,  in  which  the  Matty  Golfa  and  Cefn  y Golfa  are 
conspicuous,  abut  oil  Shropshire.  The  Biga  mountain* 
stretch  on  the  North  of  the  valley  of  the  Severn  till  they 
join  Plinlimmon,  partly  situated  in  this  County,  partly 
in  Cardiganshire ; and  besides  these  range*  there  arc 
numerous  isolated  and  lofty  crags  for  the  most  part  icr- 
dant  to  the  summit.  The  rivers  chiefly  flow  from  the  ridge 
■2  u 
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MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 


MONT-  connected  with  PKnliromon,  and  Montgomeryslure  has 

(tOMKRY*  morc  streams  than  any  district  in  Great  Britain  of  equal 

SUIRK.^  extent  The  Severn,  rising  from  Plinlimmon  itself,  flows 
n North  Eastern  direction,  receiving  many  tributaries  ; 

,Tcr*‘  salmon  ascend  nearly  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  stream  is  navigable  almost  as  high  as  Welsh  Poo), 
whence  a canal  is  formed  for  more  extensive  internal 
communication.  The  Wye  takes  a South-Eastern  course 
from  the  same  range,  and  enters  Radnorshire,  being 
first  joined  by  tiro  Bcdw  at  Llungcrrig.  The  Virnwy, 
remarkable  for  its  variety  of  fish,  rising  at  Rwlch  y Uroes, 
and  augmented  by  the  Tanat,  falls  into  the  Severn  near 
Llandrinig.  Besides  these  waters,  the  Maw,  the  Traetli- 
bach,  the  Cieriog,  the  Dee,  and  the  Dovy  flow  through 
various  parts  of  the  County. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Montgomeryshire  is  temperate  and 
salubrious,  and  a good  deal  equalized  throughout  the 
year.  The  West  wind  blows  on  an  average  nine  months, 
and  the  Easterly  winds  in  the  remaining  three  ; the 
strongest  winds  are  from  the  South  West  and  North- 

SoiL  West.  The  soil  of  the  mountains  is  chiefly  of  a schistose, 
and  that  of  the  valleys  of  an  argillaceous  nature.  The 
Midland,  Western,  and  South-Western  parts  of  the 
County  are  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  corn,  as  well 
from  t he  ungenial  nature  of  the  soil  as  from  their  bleak- 
ness and  great  exposure.  The  narrow  valleys  are  morc 
friendly  to  vegetation,  and  highly  productive  both  in 
corn  and  grass  ; but  the  finest  arable  land  lies  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  County  bordering  on  Shropshire, 
where  agriculture  lias  of  late  received  considerable  im- 
provement, and  the  management  of  land  varies  but  little 
from  that  of  the  adjacent  County.  On  the  whole,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, although  barren  and  mountainous  in  many 
parts,  has  a greater  mixture  of  fertile  vale  and  plain  than 
several  of  the  other  Welsh  Counties. 

Mineralogy.  Minerals  are  abundant  A remarkably  rich  lead  mine 
was  many  years  since  opened  at  Llangynnog,  which 
yielded  immense  profits  to  the  proprietor,  the  ore  being 
galena,  or  lead  glance.  It  was  at  length  inundated  by 
water,  but  there  is  a prospect  of  its  being  recovered ; 
and  other  promising  veins  have  been  opened.  The 
principal  slate  quarries  arc  near  Llangynnog.  Near 
the  confluence  of  the  Virnwy  and  Severn  is  also  a quarry 
whence  the  slates  are  sent  down  the  Severn  to  Bristol. 
Limestone  occurs,  hut  not  very  abundantly  in  this 
County.  The  only  rocks  containing  it  to  any  considerable 
extent  are  near  Llanymcnech.  Coal  is  almost  entirely 
wanting. 

Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  business  of  Montgomery- 
shire, together  with  some  manufactures  which  depend 
immediately  on  its  great  production  of  wool.  The 
arable  lands  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  vales,  while  the 
uplands  are  devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  hills  form  almost  entirely  sheep  walks,  and 
the  flocks,  like  those  of  Spain,  are  driven  from  distant 
parts  to  feed  on  tliem  during  Summer.  The  farms  in 
the  small  valleys  are  in  those  cases  only  appendages  for 
Winter  habitations  and  provisions.  Only  a small  por- 
tion oftlic  grass  lands,  chiefly  those  in  the  vales  of  the 
Severn  and  Virnwy,  arc  adapted  for  fattening  cattle. 
Here  a few  are  annually  fed  for  the  Shrewsbury  market. 
The  cattle  arc  chiefly  of  a provincial  kind.  The  sheep 
are  of  two  kinds,  one  peculiar  to  the  Kerry  hills, 
the  only  variety  in  North  Woles  that  produces  perfect 
wool,  the  other  a black-faced,  fine-woolled  kind  bred 
near  Welsh  Po°l.  A breed  of  horses,  peculiar  to  this 
County  and  that  of  Merioneth,  is  much  used  here. 


They  arc  a kind  of  small  ponies,  locally  called  mrrlynt,  MONT- 
a very  hardy  race,  which  ranging  at  large  over  the  OOMKRY- 
mountains  till  thev  ore  three  years  old,  are  then  brought 
down  for  sale.  They  arc  much  used  by  salesmen  for  V"“"*v-w/ 
conveying  manufactured  articles  through  the  country. 

In  traversing  the  mountains  and  climbing  their  steep 
ascents  they  are  singularly  useful.  From  a cross  be- 
tween these  merlyns  and  the  English  horse  has  arisen  a 
larger  breed,  hardy,  active,  and  rather  handsome,  and 
tlie  vales  have  for  centuries  been  noted  for  a very  fine 
breed,  which  is  traced  to  the  introduction  of  some  Spa- 
nish blood  horses  by  Robert  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
ordinary  crops  raised  in  this  County  are  outs,  barley, 
wheat,  and  rye  : green  crops  to  alternate  with  these 
have  long  been  introduced  ; they  urc  not,  however,  as 
yet  universally  adopted,  and  many  farmers  continue  the 
old  routine  of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  &c.  till  the  fertility  of 
the  land  is  exhausted.  In  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
County  hemp  is  much  grown.  Montgomeryshire  is  the 
best  wooded  County  in  North  Wales,  and  was  once  far 
more  covered  with  trees  than  at  present.  Much  oak  has 
within  the  last  fifty  years  been  cut  down  for  the  use  of 
the  dockyards.  The  raising  of  new  trees  to  supply  this 
waste  has  been  greatly  neglected. 

Flannel  is  the  only  manufacture,  except  a few  cloths  Statiitia. 
at  Machynlleth.  The  County  is  divided  into  9 Hundreds 
and  49  Parishes,  and  is  distributed  among  the  three  Dio- 
ceses of  Bangor,  Hereford,  and  St.  Asaph.  It  sends  two 
Representatives  to  Parliament,  one  for  the  County,  one 
for  the  Town  of  Montgomery.  Population,  in  1821, 

58,889.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  Montgo-  Ilutory. 
ineryshire  was  inhabited  by  the  Otdovieet,  who  long 
baffled  the  conqueror,  till  they  were  subdued  by  Agri- 
cola. Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Government,  it  was 
included  in  Powys-lancI,  and  the  dvke  which  OlFa,  King 
of  Mercia,  raised  against  the  subjects  of  that  Kingdom 
whom  he  had  chased  from  Shropshire,  witnessed  many 
sanguinary  engagements.  On  the  separation  of  Powys- 
lanfl  into  two  Principalities,  Montgomeryshire  by  itself 
formed  one  under  the  title  of  Powys  Wenwynnyn,  and 
the  little  village  Meifod,  the  Roman  Mediolattutn , be- 
came the  residence  of  the  Powys  Kings.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  County  was  sometimes  called 
Sir  Tre  Faldwyn,  from  Buldwyn,  a Lieutenant  of  the 
Marches,  who  partially  subdued  it,  till  at  the  division  of 
Wales  into  Counties,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it 
received  its  present  name,  from  Roger  de  Montgomery, 
the  Norman  founder  of  the  castle  in  its  chief  town. 

Montgomery,  a Borough,  and  the  County  Town,  was  Mootga- 
founded  by  the  above-mentioned  Baldwyn,  but  greatly  in-  rawy. 
creased  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Eail  of  Arundel  and 
Shrewsbury,  to  whom  William  the  Conqueror  assigned 
all  conquests  Westward  of  the  Severn.  The  Castle, 
which  was  dismantled  by  the  Parliament  during  the 
Great  Rebellion,  stood  on  a lolly  and  precipitous  emi- 
nence on  the  North,  naturally  innceasible  on  one  side, 
and  protected  on  the  other  by  four  deep  fosses  dug  out 
of  the  solid  rock.  At  present  one  shattered  tower  and  a 
few  low  walls  are  its  only  remains.  An  ancient  British 
camp  of  gTeal  strength  and  extent,  stands  on  a hill  in 
its  neighbourhood.  The  town  itself  was  once  walled, 
hut  few  traces  of  those  works  can  now  be  discovered, 
which  indeed  were  mined  in  the  time  of  Lcland.  It  was 
created  a Borough  by  Edward  III.,  and  has  returned 
one  Member  to  Parliament  since  tiro  27th  Henry  VIII. 

The  houses  arc  built  partly  on  a slope  to  the  South- 
Eastern  bed  of  the  Severn,  partly  on  the  summit  of  a 
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MONT-  hill  above,  ami  the  general  aspect  is  clean  and  neat. 
Go  MERY-  The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  cruciform,  and  of  pointed 
SMIRK,  architecture,  and  contains  a rich  ullar-lornb  of  Richard 
MONTH  Herbert,  and  Magdalene,  his  wife,  parents  of  Edward 
. ‘ a Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  was  born  in  the  towu, 

The  only  other  public  buildings  are  a Guildhall  and  the 
County  Gaol.  Population,  in  1821,  1062.  Distant  26 
miles  S.  W.  from  Hereford,  161  N.  W.  from  London. 
Lianydlocs.  Uanydloes , a market  town  on  the  South-Eastern  bank 

of  the  Severn,  is  entered  by  a long,  mean,  wooden  bridge, 
the  situation  is  pleasant,  and  the  streets  composed  chiefly 
of  houses  with  mud  walls  in  wooden  framework,  arc 
broad,  and  at  right  angles  to  eaeh  other.  The  Church 
of  St.  Ydlns  has  a curious  roof  of  carved  oak.  The  town 
has  a considerable  trade  iu  flannel.  Population,  in  1821, 
SI 45.  Distant  from  Newton  13  miles  N.  W.f  from  Plio- 
limmon  7,  from  London  190  W.  by  N. 

Mochyna-  Machynnlet! i,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dulaa  w ith  the 

lcth.  Dovy,  surrounded  by  mountains,  is  a well-built  market 
town,  supposed  to  have  been  a Roman  station,  the 
Maglona  of  Antoninus.  An  old  house,  now,  alas,  a 
stable,  is  shown  as  the  building  in  which  Owen  Gleu- 
dower  convened  a Parliament,  and  was  formally 
crowned.  Near  Pcnalt,  about  two  miles  distant,  is  a 
Roman  fort  of  great  strength  and  distinction,  now 
known  as  Celh  Caer.  Tunning,  the  manufacture  of 
flannel  and  of  a coarse  white  cloth,  employ  the  labouring 
inhabitants.  Population,  in  1821,  1595.  Distant  12 
miles  N.  E.  from  Aberystwith,  206  N.  W.  from  London. 
Neirtou.  Newton,  a market  town  on  the  Severn,  is  called  in 
Welsh  Trmavydd  ; it  is  neat  and  clean,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country  is  picturesque.  Population  3486. 
Distant  7 miles  S.  W.  from  Montgomery,  175  W.  by  N. 
from  London. 

Welsh  Welsh  Pool,  so  named  in  distinction  from  Pool,  in 

Pool.  Dorsetshire,  and  from  its  neighbourhood  to  Llyndy  Pool, 
is  a large  market  town  at  the  foot  of  a bill  near  the 
Severn,  which  is  navigable  to  Pool  Quay,  about  three 
miles  below  the  town.  It  has  a handsome  Town  Hull, 
and  is  the  chief  mart  for  flannels  made  in  the  County. 
Population,  in  1821,  3460.  Distant  19  miles  W.  from 
Shrewsbury,  169  from  Loudon.  About  a mile  without 
the  town  stands  Powys  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Clive ; and  Offa’s  Dyke  runs  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Severn. 

Llinfair.  LUxnfair , on  a steep  hill  on  the  banks  of  the  Yirnwjr, 

population  2514,  distant  from  Newton  14  miles  N., 
Llaufyllin.  from  London,  180  W.  by  N.,  and  LtanfyUin , distant 
24  miles  W.  from  Shrewsbury,  191  W.  by  N.  from  Lon- 
don, are  two  other  market  towns. 

MONTH,  “|  1.  Month  ; Goth,  mcnath. 

Monthly,  adj.  menolh  ; A.  S.  monath  ; Ger. 
Monthly,  adv.  mond;  D.  maend;  Sw.  metnad. 
MonthVmind,  2.  Moon;  Goth.  AS. 

Moon,  mona ; Got.  mon  ; D.  maene; 

Mo'o.vcalf,  Sw.  rnaene ; Kilian,  and  after 

Mo'onkt,  l him  Wachter,  derives  the  latter 

Mo'oni&h,  class  from  metn-rn , (A.  S.  wion- 

M o'onless,  I ion,)  monere.  Wachter  supports 

Mo’onuoht,  his  opinion  by  reference  to  the 

Mo'onlino,  regard  which  was  paid  to  the 

M o'onmune,  I moon,  and  her  changes  by  our 

Mo'onshiny,  German  ancestors,  and  adds,  the 

Mo'ony.  „ moon  warns  or  admonishes  the 

husbandman  of  the  seasons  for  sowing  and  planting,  and 
of  other  things  pertaining  to  Agriculture,  as  recorded  by 
Catsar  and  Tacitus.  (See  the  Quotations  from  them.) 


Ihrc  doubts.  Tooke  says  that  month  (anciently  written  MONTHS 
moneih)  means — the  period  in  which  that  planet,  the  moon , 
mo  noth,  or  compleatrt/i  its  orbit.  But  this  decides  nothing 
as  to  tlie  origin  of  the  word  moon ; to  mono  ot  moon 
may  be  a verb  or  usage  of  a verb  formed  upon  the 
noun,  and  signify  merely  to  be,  or  become,  or  cause  to 
be  a moon , and  consequentially,  to  complete  the  orbit  of 
that  planet. 

But  why  is  moon  so  called  ? Wuchter  seems  to  give 
the  best  reason,  und  Dr.  Jamieson  adopts  his  Etymo- 
logy : the  names  which  were  given  to  some  of  the 
months  may  help  to  confirm  their  judgment.  Such  are 
mede-month,  weed-month,  harvest-month. 

Spelman  calls  month-day,  lamentatiu  mamtrna  ; and 
Somncr,  ecmynd-dttg,  dies  commemoration  is,  that  day 
which  our  ancestors  called  their  monelhs-mind,  their 
year’s  mind,  and  the  like : being  a day  wherein  their 
soulcs  (after  their  deaths)  were  had  in  special  remem- 
brance, and  some  office  or  obsequies  done  for  them ; 
such  as  obits,  t rentals,  &c. 

A mooncalf  is  an  imperfect  foetus,  so  called,  because 
it  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  the 
moon . Hence  it  became  a term  of  reproach.  In  Dray- 
ton’s Poem  so  named,  a fashionable  man  of  the  Poet’s 
times  is  supposed  to  have  been  engendered  by  an  Incu- 
bus on  the  World  herself. 

Eire 

lo  Israel  ftrofiiirte  was,  and  in  oure  Lord  bigan  to  cric, 
bat  ne  sehulde  ^re  rer  lie  six  mvnebft  to 
* Ns  reyn  no  oom«  on  crpe,  and  yt  bi  fcl  ol  so. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  29. 

And  )>e  wane  lowest  ys  of  the  planet*.  Id.  p.  112. 

Seuen  gere  was  he  kyng,  & scuta  mon tt hit  mo. 

H.  Brunne , p.  33. 

Wher  ye  aeyen  not.  that  yit  fonre  monetkit  ben  ; and  ripe  corn 
cometh  ? lo  I seye  to  you,  tiftilh  op  youro  ygheti,  and  see  ye  the 
fceldu,  for  tbei  bin  now  white  to  repe.  nie it/.  Mn,  ch.  ir.  , 

Say  not  ye  : there  are  yet  focus  mo*  a bet,  k then  commeth  har* 
ueat  ? beholde,  1 says  vote*  you,  lyft  rp  youro  eyes,  and  loke  on  the 
reirions : for  they  are  white  alrvadic  vnto  liaruest. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

The  tun  no  tchal  be  ro&od  derlc,  and  the  moonr  *ehal  not  give  her 
ight,  mottf.  Matthew,  ch.  uit. 

The  tonne  ahal  bo  darkened  : and  y*  mooae  that  not  geue  hor 
lyght  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

The  mone  that  at  none  was  thitke  day, 

That  January  hod  wedded  fresh*;  May 
Iu  ton  of  Taure,  waa  into  Cancer  glided. 

Chanter.  The  Mitrchmtea  Tate,  V.  9759. 

In  May,  that  mother  is  of  monrfht  glade, 

That  the  fresh  flour**,  both  blew,  white,  and  rede, 

Ben  quick  ay  on,  that  winter  dead  made, 

And  full  of  bourne  is  doting  every  mede. 

Id.  Tnntn*  and  Creaetde,  book  n.  p.  237. 

Thus  Pi  ram  us  cam  after  aooue 
Unto  the  well,  and  by  the  mooue 
He  fond  hir  wympsll  blodw  there. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  iii.  p.  83. 

And  be  bis  tronth  leyd  to  bomwe 
To  come,  ami  if  that  he  line  raaie 
Againr,  within  a moneth  daie. 

And  thereupon  tbei  kkton  hot  lie. 

Id.  Ib.  book  it.  Col.  67, 

■ And  hym  besought, 

That  be  the  tvme  hir  wokk  seyne, 

When  that  be  thought  come  ogeyue. 

W ithio,  h«  sailh,  two  monethes  date. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ir.  Ibl.  79. 

It  was  a custom*  among  the  Germane*,  tltat  theyr  nancy  sat 
women  should  by  castyng  of  lot*  and  soothsaying  declare  whether 

2 u 2 
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MONTH.  ww  1®*  ft>«r  behoof  to  fright  or  no : and  that  they  uyde,  tho 
. | (iunnaacs  might  nut  by  an  ye  tuvanes  puwnble  get  y»  victory,  if  they 

y fought  before  the  new  nwnc 

Arthur  G siding.  C trior.  Commentaries,  book  i.  fgl.  -II. 

At  which*  tyrne  of  burying,  and  alto  the  mo  net  hit  myndr,  I wil 
that  uiyn  executrioe  doo  cause  to  he  corietl  from  London  xii  uew« 
lurches,  there  beyng  redy  made,  to  burn  in  the  tyroc*  of  the  uiAo 
burying  and  monethes  inyude. 

Fabian.  Preface,  p.  iv,  Hu  Will. 
The  Romans  using  then  the  ancient  computation  of  the  year,  had 
such  uncertainty  and  alteration  of  the  morneth  and  time*,  that  the 
mcr.tice*  and  yearly  feasts  came,  by  little  and  little,  to  reason*  con- 
trary for  the  purpose  they  were  ordained- 

Sir  Thomas  ISorlk.  Plutarch,  fol.  Cl 2.  Julius  Cersar. 
And  eke  the  maenr  her  hastie  steedes  did  stay, 

Drawing  in  termes  along  the  wturric  skie, 

And  didst,  O monthly  virgin,  thou  delay 
This  nightly  course,  to  hear*  hit  melodie  f 

Spenser.  Virgil.  Gnat. 

■ Hare  you  ships  st  sea, 

To  bring  you  gold  and  atone  from  nch  Peru, 

Monthly  returning  treasure  ? 

Beaumont  anti  Fletcher.  The  jV Me  Gentlemen,  act  i.  sc.  1. 
And  rnlesse  some  caaiall  or  sudden  accident  fall  out,  they  make 
their  assemblies  on  cerlaine  dairs,  cither  in  the  first  quarter  or  full 
moonr  ; thinking  that  to  he  the  luckiest  time  to  begin  their  workes. 
Greneu'tiy.  Tacitus,  fcl.  261.  The  Descriptor*  of  Germamt. 
Night  would  invade,  but  there  the  neighbouring  moon 
(So  call  that  opposite  fair  starr)  her  aide 
Timely  interposes,  and  her  monthly  round, 

Still  ending,  still  renewing,  through  mid  beav'n. 

Ah /ton.  Parotitic  Last,  book  in.  L 726. 
While  thus  he  spake,  th'  angelic  squadron  bright, 

Turn’d  fierie  red,  sbarpoiug  in  mooned  borne* 

Their  phalanx.  Id.  &.  book  it.  1. 978. 

A false  conception  called  mo la,  ».  e.  a moone-caffe,  that  is  to  $ay,  a 
lump  of  (le*h  without  shape,  without  life. 

Holland.  PEssie,  book  rii.  ch.  xt. 
Whereby  they  may  discover  a better  face  of  heaven  j some  lesser 
planets  moving  round  about  the  sun,  and  the  movnets  about  Saturn 
and  Jupiter. 

Hull.  Works,  vol.  in.  fol.  489.  The  Free  Prisoner,  sec.  2. 
But,  if  they  once  perceive,  or  understand 
The  moony  standards  of  proud  Ottoman 
To  be  approaching. 

Dm  Bartns.  The  Second  Day  of  ike  First  Week,  fol.  13. 
At  which  time  would  I,  being  bat  a moontik  youth,  gmme.  be 
ctfrnunate,  changeable,  longing,  and  liking. 

Shukspeare.  As  You  Like  It,  foL  197. 
And  all  ye  harking  foules  yet  never  seen*, 

That  fill  the  moon/esse  night  with  hideous  din. 

Halt.  Elegy  on  Dr.  Whitaker. 

I am  betrayed  by  keeping  company 

With  men-like  [moon  tike]  men  of  ineonriancie. 

Skaktpeare.  Loves  Ubour  Lost,  fol.  134. 
And  that  by  certain  signs  we  may  presage 
Of  heats,  and  rains,  and  winds'  impetuous  raw. 

The  Sovereign  of  the  heavens  has  set  on  high 
The  moon,  to  mark  the  changes  of  the  sky. 

Dry tU-n.  Virgil,  Georgia,  hook  i. 
Behold  tlie  place,  when?  if  a poet 
Shin'd  in  description,  he  might  show  it  j 
Tell  how  tl*e  moon-Amm  trembling  falls, 

And  tipa  with  silver  all  the  walla. 

Pope.  Horace.  Epistle  7. 
About  the  spring  (rf  ancient  fame  say  true) 

The  dapper  elves  their  moon-l.ght  sports  pursue. 

Id.  January  and  Afoy. 

c-  . .w-  Drydem.  Annus  Aftrabi/is, 

Sick  was  the  sun,  the  owl  a:  v 

Til.  mnowlnre*  prop).,  f ll 

P • The  Dunaad,  book  iv.  1. 12. 


The  Locrian  squadrons  nor  the  javelin  wield,  MONTH, 

Noe  bear  the  badra,  nor  lift  the  moony  shield.  • j—  ^ 

Pipe.  Homer.  Jhad , book  xin. 

Turbans  and  scimitars  in  carnage  roll'd, 

And  their  moon'd  ensigns  turn  from  every  hold. 

Mickle.  Atmada  Hill. 

TIs  hut  a night,  a long  and  moonless  night ; 

We  make  live  grave  uur  lied,  and  then  am  gone. 

Blair.  Tke  Grate. 

Not  shnn’d,  at  pensive  eve,  with  lonesome  pace, 

Th*  cloister' s moonlight  checker'd  floor  to  trace. 

Warton.  On  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Of  the  original  application  of  the  phrase,  a Month's 
Mind,  (in  the  citation  above  from  Fabian,)  we  have 
spoken  under  Funeral  Rites,  p.  390  ; and  we  may 
here  add,  that  Polydore  Vergil  traces  the  ceremony  to 
the  similar  Nnv  end  tale  observed  by  the  Romans,  which 
was  changed  by  the  Christians  generally,  to  a commemo- 
ration of  the  dead  on  the  seventh  ‘day  after  burial, 

( Septemdiale ) and  by  the  English  particularly,  to  one  at 
the  close  of  a Month.  Jlinr.  tgtfur  apud  no*  hodit 
mortuorum  junta  neptimo  die  a funere,  demptis  ex  vete- 
rum  institute  illis  duobus  diebtu  Jiunt ; ideoque  in 
Canonicis  dccretis  distinctions  44  prtreipitur,  *4  Nultus 
Prexbyter  ad  Septemdiatia  defuncti  tolennia  celebranda 
vocatus,  se  inebriare  ullatenun  an  deal : quandoquidem 
tunc  largiUr  rpulantur."  Apud  Anglo*  hoc  ft  vigesimo 
nono  die  postquam  mortuus  ext  nepultux.  (De  Invent. 
ti.  10.)  But  this  Ceremonial  has  not  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  commoner  usage  of  the  words,  as  they 
are  employed  by  Julia  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

“ I see  you  have  a Month’s  Mind  to  them  concerning 
which  Mr.  Douce  justly  says,  “there  is  a great  deal  of 
quotation  given  in  the  notes,  but  nothing  after  all  that 
amounts  to  an  explanation  of  the  term."  Neither  does 
Mr.  Douee  himself  explain  it  as  there  applied.  John- 
son’s commentary  is  wholly  unintelligible  to  us : — “ A 
Month’s  Mind,  in  the  ritual  sense,  signifes  not  desire  or 
inclination . but  remonstrance ; yet  I suppose  this  is  the 
true  original  of  the  expression."  In  what  way  the  ritual 
sense  expresses  remonstrance  we  have  vet  to  seek.  The 
other  annotators  simply  notice  the  **  Anniversary,”  os 
some  of  them  strangely  call  these  Parentalia  at  the 
Month's  end. 

Brand,  after  noticing  the  steps  between  Month’s 
Mind,  Minnvng  Days,  and  the  Saxon  Heart  nbe  Days, 
odds  very  boldly,  “ The  common  expression  of  having  a 
Month’s  Mind,  implying  a longing  desire,  is  evidently 
derived  from  hence."  The  following  notice  from  Peck’s 
Desiderata  Curiosa,  (i.  230.)  subjoined  in  a note,  is  still 
more  perplexed  and  more  whimsical.  “By saying  they 
have  a Month's  Mind  to  it,  they  anciently  must  undoubt- 
edly mean,  that  if  they  had  what  they  so  much  longed 
for,  it  would  (hypcrbolically  speaking)  do  them  as  much 
good  (they  thought)  as  they  believed  a Month’s  Mind, 
or  Service  said  once  a Month,  (could  they  afford  to  have 
it,)  would  benefit  their  souls  after  their  decease."  Now, 
a Month’s  Mind,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  a Service  said 
once  a Month  ; and  even  if  it  were  so,  few  would  be 
inclined  to  admit  (notwithstanding  the  illumination 
afforded  by  the  parentheses)  the  above  rambling  account. 

Never,  indeed,  is  an  Antiquary  or  an  Etymologist  so 
greatly  to  be  mistrusted,  as  when  he  commences  with 
Evidently  or  Undoubtedly. 

Archdeacon  Narva  saw  the  futility  of  all  these  ex- 
planations, and  we  think  hos  succeeded  far  better.  **  But 
Month's  Mind  is  much  more  commonly  used,  and  is  not 
yet  quite  disused  in  the  sense  of  * an  eager  desire  or 
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MONTH,  longing/  Between  these  two  significations  there  is  no 
“*  imaginable  connection ; for,  even  granting  that  the 
SEKRAT  Funeral  feast  might  be  an  object  of  eager  desire  to  those 
, who  were  to  attend  the  celebration,  yet  no  use  of  lan- 

v ^ guagv  would  lead  persons  to  say,  that  they  had  a 
Month ’s  Mind,  when  they  only  meant  to  say  that  they 
were  desirous  to  have  it,  or  to  be  at  such  a ceremony. 
Some  other  explanation  of  the  phrase,  in  the  latter  sense, 
must  therefore  be  required  ; and  it  seems  to  have  been 
well  supplied  by  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  a gentle- 
man, who  published  a few  detached  remarks  on  Shake- 
speare, John  Croft,  Esq.  of  York,  lie  expluins  it  to 
allude  to  ' a woman'*  longing,  which,*  he  says,  ‘ usually 
takes  place  (or  commences,  at  least)  in  the  first  month 
of  pregnancy,*  Hem.  p.  2.  Unfortunately  he  gives  no 
authority  for  it,  and  1 have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  it 
in  thut  mode  of  application.  Yet  it  accords  so  perfectly 
with  this  second  sense  that  I have  no  doubt  of  its  being 
the  true  explanation.'*  Theu,  after  a few  citations,  Mr. 
Nares  continues:  “ Now  what  possible  connection  can 
any  of  these  have  with  the  celebrulion  of  the  dead?  To 
give  a ludicrous  sense  to  a combination  common  on 
more  solemn  occasions,  might  have  been  one  inducement 
to  adopt  the  latter  phrase,  but  it  must  have  been  founded 
on  something  that  made  it  proper  in  the  lighter  sense, 
and  something  also  that  authorized  the  Spectator  to 
say  you  hare  such  a Mind.  Aud  what  more  probable 
origin  can  be  imagined  than  the  longing  of  a woman  in 
the  first  month  of  pregnancy,  a subject  of  such  com- 
mon remark?  ‘You  long  lor  it  like  a woman  with 
child.'  ** 

MONTI  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Triandria , 
order  Trygynia,  natural  order  Portulaccte.  Generic 
character : calyx  two-leaved  ; corolla  of  onc-pelal,  irre- 
gular capsule  onecelled,  three-valved. 

One  species,  Jf.  fontana,  native  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  springs  in  Europe. 

MONTICULARIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Polypi. 

Generic  character.  Fixed,  stony,  incrusting  marine 
bodies,  united  into  a subglobulur,  gibbous,  or  lobed  mass, 
or  subfoliaeeous  expansions;  upper  surface  rough  with 
elevated  pyramidal  Stella? ; stars  conical,  with  a solid 
central  axis,  simple  or  dilated,  around  which  the  radi- 
ating lamina?  adhere. 

Type  of  the  genus,  M.  folium,  Lamarck.  Inhabits 
the  Indian  Seas,  and  there  are  several  fossil  species. 

MONTINIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dioe- 
cia,  order  Trtrandria,  natural  order  Onagrce.  Generic 
character : male  flower,  calyx  four-toothed ; corolla 
petals  four : female  flower,  style  two-clcft ; stigma 
kidney-shaped ; capsule  inferior,  two-celled,  many-seeded. 

One  species,  M.  acri*,  native  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

MONTSERRAT,  one  of  the  Leeward  Caribbean 
Islands,  so  named  by  Columbus,  who  discovered  it  in 
1493,  from  a fancied  resemblance  to  the  face  of  the 
Country  near  the  Mountain  of  the  same  name  in  Cata- 
lonia. It  was  not  colonized,  however,  till  1632,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Warner,  the  English  Governor  of  St. 
Christopher's,  sent  thither  a small  band  of  adventurers. 

It  prospered  rapidly,  but  was  ravaged  by  the  French 
when  they  became  masters  of  Antigua  in  1668,  and  in 
1712  it  underwent  a similar  calamity.  The  Island  is 
about  three  leagues  both  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
contains  30.000  acres,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which  are 
mountainous  and  unfit  for  culture;  the  rest  is  well 
watered  and  fertile.  The  products  ami  exports  are 
similar  to  those  of  other  West  Indian  Islands;  Sugar, 


Rum,  Molasses,  Indigo,  Cotton,  and  Dyeing  Woods.  MONT- 
It  is  divided  into  four  districts,  each  sending  two  Mem-  SKKJtAT. 
hers  to  an  Assembly  ; besides  which,  the  Captain  General  ..  — 
is  assisted  by  a Council  of  six.  Latitude  N.  16°  45*;  v MQ<^, 
longitude  W.  61°  6*.  ™ T _ 

MO'NUMENT,  *1  Fr.  monument;  It.  and  Sp. 

Mo.sttaiE'NTAr.,  Vmonumento;  Lat . monumentum  ; 

Monumentally.  J quidquid  at  tcriplum  autfadum 
memoriae  causa.  Var.  lib.  iii.  From  monere,  to  call  to 
mind,  to  remind,  (says  Vossius,)  is  monimen,  and  an- 
ciently monumen,  whence  monumentum. 

Any  thing  made  or  done,  with  a meaning  or  intention 
to  call  to  mind  or  memory,  to  remind,  in  remembrance 
or  memory. 

Any  thing  raised  or  erected  in  memory  of. 

And  no  doubt  for  self*  fayth  in  visitrng  the  monument  ft  of 
Christ,  therefore  hath  God  olio  destroyed  them,  and  gcuea  the 
place  vnder  the  infidels. 

Tyndall.  Market,  fol.  283.  An  Anntcre  to'  Sir  Thomnt  Mvre’t 
AoAfM. 

But  wicked  Time,  that  all  ^ood  thoughts  doth  waste, 

And  work*  of  noblest  wits  to  nought  outweare, 

That  famous  muniment  hath  quite  defaste. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  iv.  can.  2. 

Sonne  others  were  new  driven,  and  distent 
Into  great  ingowes  and  to  wedges  square  ; 

Some  in  round  plates  wilhuuten  muniment. 

id.  fl>.  book  iL  can.  7. 

Nor  will  I take  the  pain*  to  look 
For  a tool’s  coat  i’  tn’  herald’*  book, 

My  fame's  mine  own,  no  monttmrniai  glory. 

Brame.  Songs.  Hensons  of  Love. 

When  rais’d  Mresalla’s  monumenfals  must 
Lie  with  Siculus's  lofty  tomb  in  dost, 

1 shall  be  read,  and  travellers  that  come. 

Transport  my  verses  to  their  fathers’  home. 

Cotton.  Huratmt.  Epistle  3.  book  riii. 

- Thy  memory 

After  my  life  tu  brazen  character* ; 

Shall  mnatimental/y  be  register’d 
• To  ages  consequent, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  K mg  fit  of  Matin,  act  iv.  SC.  I. 

And  was  it  nut  worthy  hi*  being  hated  of  his  Iwetlwrea,  and  being 
sold  out  of  his  country,  to  give  such  a nolle  example  of  fidelity  and 
chastity,  as  to  stand  a monument  of  it  in  holy  writ,  for  the  admira- 
tion and  imitation  of  all  following  ages. 

Stmtk.  Sermons,  vol  viiL  p.  326. 


Great  Cmuir  sits  sublime  upon  his  throat, 
Before  Apollo’s  porch,  of  Parian  stone ; 
Aceept*  the  presents  vow’d  for  victory  ; 
Aud  hang*  the  monumental  crown  on  high. 


Drtfden.  Virgil.  .ftneiJ,  book  ix. 

His  [Owen’s]  epitaph  is  engraved  in  a plate  of  bras*,  and  fixed 
under  his  monumen  tat  image,  formed  and  erected  by  that  ma»t  ex- 
quisite artist,  Mr.  Epiphanius  Evesham,  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul. 

Ha/pole.  Anecdote*  of  Pointing,  vol.  ii.  ch-  i p.  40. 

MOOD,  \ Goth,  and  A.  S.  mod;  Ger.  mut;  D. 

Mo'ody.  J tnoed ; Sw.  mod;  from  Goth,  miton , cogi- 
tare,  (Wachter,)  whence  the  Ger.  muten  ; D.  moed  en. 
cogitare,  animo  cohere,  animate ; the  A.  S.  have  also 
mod-ian,  tuperbire,  modig,  moody,  ruper bus ; modig- 
nesse,  moodiness,  tuperbia,  Mood  is  applied  to 

The  general  or  particular  temper  or  disposition  of 
mind  ; the  prevailing  disposition  : to  self-will,  sullenness, 
Badness,  resentment,  ill-humour,  anger,  or  angriness. 

bo  Bmt  a wok  of  hys  slrp,  & al  yis  rndrr  stod, 

Ilys  man  he  tolde  al  yis  cas  with  wel  Ui}e  nt.uL 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  15. 


Hco  brogte  cm  re 


— borou  here  luj’cr  mtde, 

Ionic  Ihesu  Cost  to  dye  oo  J'o  rode. 
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Ac  fiat  rrarvnl  me.  and  my  mod  chaungode, 

Was  }>  >t  ich  With  rwuu.  sewca  alle  Ustcs 
Save  man  and  maukyndo. 

Pitrt  Ptouhman,  Vision,  p.  224. 
And  on  hire  ban*  knre*  adoun  they  falle, 

And  wold  hauo  kut  hi*  feet  ttier  an  lie  stood, 

Til)  at  the  liwt,  aslakcd  was  hik  mowt. 

Ciww,  7’Ac  King  kies  Tale , 1. 1762. 
And  he  forth*  in  his  freaahe  mtnie 
tioth  there  she  was  and  mails  hir  rbcre. 

Guer.  Com/.  Am.  book  V.  p.  181. 

1 me  also  following*  hyra,  the  malicionae  tiruuutesof  the  world, 
with  their  tuaddu  mot lye  magistrate*  and  slauea. 

Bair.  Image  of  hoik  Churches,  ch.  xix.  p.  3. 
Long  after  lay  he  musing  at  hci  mood, 

Much  griev'd  to  thinke  that  gentle  dame  ao  light, 

For  whose  defence  he  waa  to  abed  tiia  blood. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qu erne,  book  i.  can.  2, 
When  like  a lion  thirsting  blr-uJ, 

Did  moody  Richard  range 

And  made  Urge  slaughters  where  ho  wont.  ’ 

f f armer.  Albion's  England,  book  vii.  ch.  XXXiii. 
Jac.  You're  pieman t,  but  Fabritio  know  1 am  not  in  the  mood  of 
tutforing  jests. 

Fab.  |f  you  not  i*  th'  mood,  1 hope  you  will  not  be  moody. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Captain,  act  iU.  ac.  1. 

]n  midst  of  all  the  donra 

Sate  Madness  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood. 

Dry  den.  Palamm  and  Arritt,  book  ii. 
WheWcr  the  moody  tire,  to  wreak  hi*  hat© 

On  realms,  or  towns,  deserving  of  their  fate, 

Ilurla  down  disease*,  death,  and  deadly  care, 

And  terrifies  the  guilty  world  with  war. 

Id.  flryit.  .Eneid,  book  xii. 
Before  me  Pity  seems  to  stand 
A weeping  mourner,  smote  with  anguish  sore 
To  see  Misfortune  rend  in  frantic  mood 
II is  roll*,  with  regal  wots  embroider'd  o'er. 

Horton.  Monody  tent  ten  near  Stratford  upon  Avon. 
And  moody  madnen  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe. 

Gray.  Ode  om  a Pro* peci  t f Eton  College. 

MOON,  See  Month. 


MOOR,  n.^i  A.  S.  mor;  Ger.  mor ; D.  moer ; 
Mo'orikh,  VSw.  mart.  See  Marsh.  The  A.  S. 
Mo'ory.  ) mor,  Scotch  mure , is  applied  lo  heath 
land,  or  that  kind  of  boggy  land  in  which  the  heath  grows. 
Leulyn  in  a wod  a busamnent  ho  bold 
Betide  a more  a mod  quayntly  waa  he  told. 

E.  Bntnne,  p.  242. 

Men  said  f*er  were  inowe  in  more t St  in  media. 

U.  p.  310. 

The  Ro,  whiehe  rennefh  on  the  moor© 
la  then  nought  to  light  as  I. 

Gower.  Gut/.  Am.  book  tv.  p.  1 16. 
Thereto  the  frogs  hred  in  th©  slimie  scouring 
Of  the  moist  moores,  their  inning  voicr©  bent. 

S pen  ter.  Urgil,  Gnat . 


There  now  no  river’s  course  is  to  be  scene, 

But  moorish  Anne*,  and  marshes  eter  green©. 

Id.  The  Unmet  of  Time. 

Ilanse,  a dapper  moreland  lad, 

Who  near  their  crystal  springs  as  in  thorn  wastes  they  play’d. 
Bewitch’d  the  wanton  heart  of  that  delickiu*  maid : 

Which  iustantly  was  turn'd  so  much  from  being  coy 
That  she  might  seem  to  doat  upon  the  moorish  boy. 

Drayton.  Pdyolbwn,  song  12. 

In  proem*  or time  \ they]  become  to  he  quite  overgrown?  with  earth 
ami  mould*  ; which  moulds  wanting  their  duo  sadneme,  arc  now 
turned  into  moon#  plot*. 

Hoi  tasked.  The  Description  of  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  xxii.p.  359. 
When,  a*  from  snoir-crown’d  Skidow's  lofty  cliffs. 

Some  fleet-© ing’d  haggard,  tow’nl*  her  preying  hour, 
Amongst  the  teal  and  moorMrod  mallard  drive*. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Ware,  book  VI. 


Moor,  v.  ")  Fr.  amarrer ; Sp.  amarrar  ; D. 

Mo'orino.  ymccren  her  achip.  MOOT. 

Fr.  marer.  Either  from  the  Lat.  morari , to  detain,  ^ x -x 
or  from  mare,  <j.  d.  in  mart  tisltre,  Skinner.  The  D. 
meerren  is  also  ratio  rari,  retar  dare. 

Fr.  marer,  to  moor  or  be  moored ; to  be  fastened 
with  cables ; or  hold  hist  by  ankcis,  within  a harbour 
or  near  to  a shore.  Cotgrave. 

They  therefore  not  only  moored  themselves  strongly  by  their 
anchors  but  chained  the  sides  of  their  gallics  together. 

HaJegK.  History  of  the  World,  book  v.  ch.  L tec.  3. 

1 As  sraraon  tell, 

With  fixed  anchor  in  his  skaly  rind 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lire. 

Altitun.  Paradise  Lott,  book  i.  1.  207. 


And  (o  that  intent  ha  both  moor’d  his  ship  and  sent  his  sails 
ashore  the  Erst  day  he  landed* 

Oldys.  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  tiA.209. 

Thera  is  much  want  of  room  for  the  safo  and  convenient  ■ 
of  vessels,  and  constant  access  to  them. 

Burke.  Works,  voL  viiL  p.  41 1.  On  a Regicide  Peace. 

A.  S.  mot,  ge-mot,  mot- heal ; from 
| the  Goth,  and  A.  S.  verb  mot-ian,  to 
\nuxt,  convert  ire,  to  convene,  to  come 
[ or  bring:  together.  Mot  is  a meeting: 
I or  convention  ; sc.  for  the  discussion 
of  public  affairs.  Michel -gemot,  the  great  meeting; 
■wit (rn/t -gemote,  the  meeting  of  wise  men. 

Hence,  to  moot,  is  (consequentially) 

To  converse,  to  discourse,  to  discuss,  to  argue* 
Mooting-time  ; meeting  time.  Drayton. 

For  the  Legal  practice  of  Mooting,  see  Ikns  or  Court, 
p.  754.  756. 

Mode  in  J*at  mote  hall  £a.  on  men  of  la  we  gan  wyuke. 

Piers  P/tmhman.  A won,  p.  71. 


- jr  mrtyng  his  atte  jw  barre. 

Id.  Ik. 


Thu  mi©  the!  Icdden  Jhesus  to  CaiCss  into  the  moo/  hatle,  and  it 
was  eerti.  Diet  if.  John,  ch,  xviii. 


Whfc  you  hauc  thcr  red  what  I say  ; th*  may  reads  here  his  an* 
swer,  whenn  lie  declarrth  the  matter.  Sc.  argue  til  h by  coxes  of  law, 
much  after  the  runner  of  a moln/de  case. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Work**,  £oL  944.  The  DthtUadon  of  Salem 
and  Byzance. 

Stand  sure  and  take  good  fating, 

And  lat  ba  al  your  mating. 

Skelton.  The  Boke  of  Cohn  Clout, 


1 mean©  the  pleading  reed  in  Court  A Chancery  called  nodes, 
where  fi  rst  a cause  i*  oppoynl«d  to  be  mated  by  certayiM  ytmg  mA, 
conteinvnge  some  duubU-full  controuersy,  which  is  in  9tml©  of  the 
heie  of  a declamation  called  thvma. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Governour,  book  L ch.  xiv.  foL  54* 

There  tv  a difference  between®  mooting  and  pleading,  between o 
fencing  and  fighting. 

Ben  Jomon.  Discoveries,  foL  94. 

Wc  *cc  orator*  hare  their  declamations,  lawyers  hare  their  moots, 
logician*  their  sophism*. 

Bacon.  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  157.  Of  the  Pad f cation  of  the  Church. 

No  one  yet  ever  saw 

Tbs  multitude*  of  fowl,  in  mootmg  time  they*  draw. 

Drayton.  Poly^Atan,  song  25. 

Plow  dr  u’*  queries,  or  a mootheok  of  choice  caren,  useful  I for  young 
students  of  the  common  law.  This  was  several  times  printed. 

Wood.  Athena:  (Inmnis,  vol.  i.  fol.  219. 

Th  no  stol'n  wedding,  this,  rejecting  awe, 

Site  scorns  to  marry,  bint  in  form  of  law : 

In  thn  rtiMd  care,  your  judgment. 

Dry  den.  Pcruus.  Satire  1. 
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MOP.  MOP.  Mops  and  moir*  appears  to  be  a familiar  ex- 
— pression  with  our  old  Dramatic  Writers ; the  former 
MOHR.  Wor[l  applied  to  some  action  of  mocking,  and  (sometimes 
confounded  with  mock ; but  the  origin  is  not  known. 
The  Svr.  has  mopa,  il/udcre  ; but  that  itself  requires  to 
be  accounted  for. 

What  pi  and  mow*  it  makes ! high ! how  it  frith  eth  ! 

I n’t  out  a fairy,  or  tome  small  hobgoblin  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fi etcher.  The  Pilgrim , act  ir.  sc.  2. 

Mop,  T Perhaps  a mob;  (sc*  Mob  ;)  and  so 
Mo'ppet.  y called  from  the  looseness,  movabUncss  of 
the  parts. 

Moppet,  the  diminutive,  applied  to  a puppet,  play- 
thing, fondling. 

The  water,  tlt&t  was  employed  to  wash  them,  being  thinly  spread 
with  a mop,  would  presently  congeal. 

Bogle.  I forks,  rot.  u.  p.  G54.  The  Experimental  History  of  Cold, 
tit.  21. 

Ant.  DitI  one  ever  bernr  a little  moppet  argue  so  perrerdr  against 
so  good  a cause ! Dry  Jen.  Don  Sebastian,  act  iil.  SC.  3. 

MOPE,  tf.  Skinner  says,  Obtlnpetccre,  mulum 

Mope,  n.  I ct  ignavum  incedere  ; to  move  silent 
Mo'pish,  Vand  sluggish. 

Mo'pishi.y,  I To  move  silent  and  sluggish  ; to 
Mo'pishness.  J be  or  cause  to  be  silent  and  sluggish, 
inert,  inactive  ; to  stupify,  to  be  or  become  stupid. 

See  where  yon  little  moping  lamb  of  mine 
Itself  hath  tangled  in  a crawling  briar. 

Drayton.  Pastorals.  Eclogue  G. 
He  is  bewitch'd  or  mop'd,  or  his  brains  melted, 

Could  he  find  no  body  to  fall  in  love  with. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Humorous  lieutenant,  act  tv.  tr.  6. 


• On  a trice,  so  plena*  you, 


Euen  in  a dream e,  were  we  deluded  from  them, 

And  were  brought  mtMspsng  hither. 

Shakspeart.  Tempest,  fijL  18. 
Demoniac  phreniie,  moaping  melancholic, 

And  moon-struck  madness. 

MiUon.  Paradise  Lost,  book  xi.  L 485. 

Many  men  are  undone  by  this  means,  moped,  and  so  dejected, 
that  they  are  never  to  be  recovered 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  150. 

They  will  be  scoffing,  insulting  over  their  inferiows,  till  they  have 
made  by  their  humoring  or  gulling,  ex  stulto  mtanum:  a mope,  or  a 
noddy,  and  all  make  themselves  merry. 

Id.  lb.  fok  149. 

Here  one  mopishly  stupid,  and  so  fired  to  his  posture,  as  If  he 
wrro  a breathing  statue. 

Hull.  Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  435.  The  Spirit  male  Bedle m,  soL  29. 

What  goodaeaa  can  there  be  in  the  world  without  moderation, 
whether  in  the  uw  of  God's  creatures,  or  in  our  own  disposition  and 
carnage?  Without  this,  justice  is  no  other  than  cruell  rigour; 
mercy,  unjust  retnissiwss* ; pleasure,  brutish  sensuality ; love, 
frenzy  ; auger,  funr ; sorrow,  desperate  mopithnase  / joy,  distem- 
pered wildnes*  ; knowledge,  saucy  curiosity  ; piety,  superstitioD  ; 
care,  wracking  distraction ; courage,  mad  rashneaae. 

Id.  Ik.  vol.  iii.  fol.  1.  Christian  Moderation,  book  L see.  1. 

What  a mop-eyed  am  was  I,  I could  not  know  her. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Pilgrim,  act  iii.  sc.  3 

Rut  full  of  museful  moping*.  which  presage 
The  lose  of  reason,  and  conclude  in  rage. 

DrytUn.  Palatmn  and  Arcite,  book  i. 

Are  these  the  comforts  of  a wife, 

This  careful,  cloister'd,  maaptng  life. 

Brookes.  Fable*.  The  Sparrow  and  the  Dove, 

It  directs  him  not  to  shut  himself  up  in  a doiater,  alone,  there  to 
mope  anil  moan  away  hw  life : but  to  walk  abroad,  to  behold  the 
things  which  ore  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  give  glory  to  Him  who 
made  them. 

Home.  Works,  voL  r.  p.  337,  Disemote  23 


MOQUILEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Ico - JIOQUI- 
sandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rosacete.  Ge-  LKA. 
neric  character  : calyx  top-shaped,  with  five  ncute  teeth;  . “ 
corolla,  petals  five,  roundish;  stamens  numerous,  longer 
than  the  corolla  ; germen  hirsute  ; stigma  obtuse. 

One  species,  a tree,  native  of  the  woods  of  Guiana. 
Decandolle. 

MOR.EA,  in  Botany,  & genus  of  the  class  Triandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Index.  Generic  cha- 
racter: corolla,  six  petals,  spreading  ; stigmas  three  to 
six,  thread  shaped  ; capsule  oblong. 

A genus  of  elegant  bulbous-rooted  plants,  containing 
thirteen  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

MO'RAL,  adj.  Ft.  moral,  mnralizcr ; It  mo* 

Mo'itAi.,  n.  rale,  moralizart ; Sp.  moral,  mo- 

Mo'ral,  p.  ralizar ; Lat  moralit,  from  mot, 

Mo'raler,  which  Martinius  thinks  is  from 

Mo'ralist,  > meare,  to  go. — signifying  via,  a 
Moha'lity,  way.  See  Immoral. 

Mo'ralizh,  A moral  man  is  a man  whoso 

Moralixa'tion,  t cay  of  life,  whose  mode  or  man- 
Mo'rally.  J ner  of  acting  is  guided  or  go- 
verned by  the  laws  of  natural  or  revealed  religion.  A 
moral  act ; an  act  consistent  with  those  laws.  And  thus 
morality,  generally, 

Obedienoe  to,  consistency  with,  those  laws  which  guide 
or  govern  the  mode  or  manner  of  action  of  men  as  social 
beings.  And  hence  the  Science  of  moralt  is 

That  Science  which  teaches  men  their  duty,  and  the 
reasons  of  it. 

Moral  is  also  distinguished  from  Physical  or  Mathe- 
matical ; e.  g.  a moral  certainty,  from  a certainty  arising 
from  the  evidences  of  the  senses,  or  from  Mathematical 
demonstration.  See  the  second  Quotation  from  Locke. 

To  moralize ; to  be  or  cause  to  be  moral ; or  of  a 
moral  nature  or  character;  to  treat  or  deliberate  morally 
or  upon  moralt  or  moral  topics. 

O moral!  Gower,  tliii  books  I direct 
To  thee,  and  to  tby  philosophical!  Strode. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Creseide,  p.  294, 

Forooth  o maner  gentrie  is  for  to  praise,  that  apparoiUeth  marines 
C0TZ go  with  vert  ue*  and  moralitees,  and  nrnketh  him  Quisles  child.  . 

Id.  The  Personet  Tale,  p.  155. 

Or  though  a man  of  high  or  low  degree. 

Of  Tullius  had  the  sugred  eloquence, 

Or  of  Seneca  the  morahtee, 

A Ballad  of  Good  Counsax/,  pi  556.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 

Wherof  ensamjJrs  ben  rnowo 
Of  hem,  that  thiiks  mere/l  drove. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  vii.  p.  231.  ’ 

They  do  ctnutur  in  diners  stars  almost  cucry  text  in  scripture, 
mmetyme  after  the  Idler,  sometime  moral,  & sometime  otherwise, 
arul  ol  to  the  profit  and  edifyig  of  the  hearers. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Morkes,  fol.  322.  The  Supplication  of  Soules. 

By  the  trmc  that  the  chylde  doth  come  to  xvii.  yeres  of  age,  to 
the  intent  nis  courage  brydled  wyth  reason,  it  were  nedtull  to 
rede  vntu  hym  some  warkis  of  pbylosophy,  ipiciaily  that  parte  that 
mavo  cn forme  hym  vnto  vertuoua  maueta,  whiebc  parts  of  phyloso- 
phy  is  called  mom/. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Govern  our,  book  i.  ch.  xL 

It  is  more  commendable,  ami  a ho  cAmodlous,  if  th«  players  hans 
red  tho  morahzation  of  the  cht-vie,  and  whl  they  playe  do  thynks 
vpon  it:  which  bokes  be  ia  huglysh. 

Id.  1b.  book  L ch.  xxvL 


- When  I did  hcare 


Thu  motley  foole,  thn*  morale  on  the  time, 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  Chanticlien*, 

That  foolcs  should  to*  so  deep  conlemplntiue, 

Sho ks peart.  As  You  lake  It,  foL  193. 
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MORAL.  Iauo.  Come,  you  are  too  rmhm  a moral/er. 

— Shuhtpenre.  Othello,  fol.  321. 

MORASS.  The  vuest  and  most  resalults  mandat  that  ever  vu,  lookt  pad* 
* when  hee  should  taste  of  hU  hemlock  ; and  by  hi*  litnuruusansc 
made  sport  to  those  that  eariwl  his  speculations. 

Hall  H'orht,  vol.  L fol.  67.  Heaven  upon  Earth , wt  3. 

Tho  end  of  morality,  i*  to  procure  the  affections  to  obey  reason, 
and  not  to  invade  it. 

Alteon.  Warkt,  trol.  L foL  87 . Of  the  Advancement  of  Learn . 
ing,  book  H. 

It  then,  the  original  itself  wm  extant  for  so  long  a time,  it  was 
paw  to  compare  the  copies  with  it,  and  morally  impossible  but  that 
the  curiosity  otr  religious  care  of  man}*,  should  make  them  to  do  it. 

Grew.  Cot  me  Sacra,  book  iv,  ch.  i. 

Fierce  war-res  and  faithful  lores  shall  moralize  vav  song. 

Sp  enter.  Faerie  Queen?,  book  i.  ft  an.  1. 

Nature  surely  (if  she  will  be  studied)  is  the  best  moral itt ; and 
hath  much  good  counsel  hidden  in  her  bosocnc. 

Rehqaiw  llottomanee.  Of  Education,  ch.  i. 


That  which  is  said  of  the  elephant,  that  tfeing  guiltie  of  his  de* 
fonaitie,  he  cannot  abide  to  brake  on  his  owiw  fare  in  the  water, 
(but  swkes  for  troubled  and  intuUly  channels,)  wv  see  well  worn/. 
Hied  in  men  of  et-ill  conscience,  who  know  their  soules  arc  so  filthy, 
that  thev  dare  not  so  much  as  view  them. 

Hall,  tiorhi,  ri>L  L fob  13.  Meditation*  and  Vvtret,  Cent.  2,  see.  4. 


* A book  of  morah ration  upon  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses. 

Baker.  Henry  /’  Anna  1422. 

The  wiser  and  more  morale  part  of  mankind  were  farced  to  set  tip 
laws  awl  punishments,  to  keep  the  generality  of  mankind  in  some 
tolerable  order. 

Hale.  Origination  of  Mankind,  ch.  vii.  sec.  5.  fol.  355. 

And  lie  (hat  shall  collect  all  the  moral  rules  of  the  philosophers, 
and  compare  them  with  those  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  will 
find  them  to  come  short  of  the  morality  delivered  by  our  Saviour, 
and  taught  by  his  ApostUu ; a college  made  up  for  (be  moot  part  of 
ignornnt  but  inspired  fishermen, 

Locke.  Jt'orkz,  vol.  ii.  fol.  353.  The  Reaumahleneit  of  Chriilianity, 

4-c. 

I am  bold  (o  (hink,  (hot  morality  is  capable  of  demonstration,  as 
well  as  mathemulick* ; since  the  precise  real  essence  of  the  things 
moral  words  stand  fur,  may  be  perfectly  known  ; and  so  the  cun- 
gruitv  or  incongruity  of  the  things  themselves  be  certainly  disco- 
Tcreuj  in  which  consists  perfect  knowledge. 

Id.  On  Human  Cnderttandu »y,  book  iiL  eh.  xi.  sec.  1C, 


She  sigh'd  ; she  smil’d  ; awl,  to  the  flowers 
Pointing,  the  lovely  moral, at  said; 

See,  friend,  in  some  few  fleeting  hours, 

See  yonder,  what  a change  is  mode. 

Prior.  The  Garland, 

A moral  agent  is  a being  thst  is  capable  of  (hose  actions  that 
have  u moral  quality,  and  which  can  property  I*  denominated  good 
or  evil  in  a moral  sense,  virtuous  or  vicious,  commendable  «t  fault)’. 
Eduvtrdt.  On  the  Freedom  of  the  H i It,  part  K sec.  5.  p.  41. 


Moral  philosophy,  morality,  ethics,  casuistry,  natural  law,  mean 
all  the  same  thing,  namely,  that  science  which  teaches  men  their 
duty  and  the  reasons  of  it. 

Patey.  Moral  Philatophy,  l*cok  i.  ch.  L p.  1. 


(The  lave  of  God]  is  one  of  those  many  peculiar  cireumstances 
which  so  eminently  distinguish  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  from  tho 
dry  unonimated  precepts  of  the  ancient  heathen  morafrilt. 

Portent.  Sermon  1 . voL  L p.  i. 


’ Mnratdy  is  the  rule  which  troches  us  to  live  soberly  and  honestly. 
It  hath  four  chief  virtues,  which  mvml  writers  have  well  explained ; 
justice,  prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 

Horne.  Work*,  VOL  vu  p.  541.  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Norwich. 
PoWicri  . cw,P,,(i0|?  principle ; uMmR,  ,„l, trains. 

yZZ?  « /*,  ^rrcA,,i„.  „ 


» » -*"«  -y  o, 


1 The  false  moron 
In  quivering  undulations  yields  lwntath 
Thy  burthen,  iu  the  miry  gulf  enclos'd  » 

Shentione.  Mot  at  Piecet,  part  iiL 
Ti  e sides  and  top  are  covered  with  moruxiy  earth. 

Pennant. 


MORASS. 

MORA. 

VIA 


MORATION,  Lat.  moratio , from  morari,  to  delav, 
to  retard. 

Delay. 


Fur  therein  [the  Northern  hemisphere,  and  in  die  epageum]  his 
moral, on  is  slower,  and  oo  his  heat  respectively  unto  (hove  habita- 
tions a*  of  duration,  so  also  of  more  effect. 

Sir  Tkomat  Brown,  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  vL  ch.  X. 


MORAVIA  (in  German,  Mahhen)  forms,  with  part  Extent  sad 
of  Silesia,  a Province  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  It  is  bouudarm. 
210  British  miles  in  length  from  East  to  West,  120 
from  North  to  South,  and  contains  11,571  square  Bri- 
tish miles  in  superficial  extent  It  is  bounded  on  the 
North-West  by  Bohemia,  North-East  by  Prussia,  East 
by  Galicia,  South-East  by  Hungary,  South-West  by 
the  Austrian  Province  styled  “ Below  the  Ena." 

^ The  surface  of  the  Country  is  high  and  uneven  in  the  Physical 
Northern  part,  which  is  separted  from  Bohemia  by  the  feature*, 
range  called  the  Sudeten,  from  Silesia  by  the  Gesenke, 
and  from  Gulicia  and  Hungary  by  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  From  the  declivity  of  those  heights  the  Rirere. 
land  slopes  to  the  South,  and  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  water  of  Moravia  passes  off  through  the  channel  of 
the  Morawa,  as  its  principal  river  is  called  by  the  Scla- 
vonians,  whilst  the  Germans  give  it  the  name"  of  March. 

This  main  stream  receives  from  the  East  the  Betschwa, 
from  the  West  the  Hanna,  the  Dige,  and  the  Iglo,  and 
fulls  into  the  Danube : neither  itself  nor  the  tributary 
streams  arc  navigable  excepting  for  boats  of  very  small 
draught  A few  streamlets  descend  to  the  Elba  from 
the  Western  extremity  of  Moravia,  and  the  Oder  as  well 
as  the  Vistula  rise  in  the  Northern  part.  As  this  region 
sends  streams  to  the  German  Ocean,  the  Baltic,  and  the 
Black  Sea,  it  must  necessarily  lie  high,  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  the  elevation  of  the  surface  varies  at  a mean 
estimate  from  500  to  900  feet.  The  summits  of  the  Mineralogy 
main  range  of  mountains  are  of  granite,  the  lower  parts 
of  gneiss  and  schistose  mica;  in  the  part  adjoining 
Bohemia  there  are  extensive  beds  of  coal,  and  through- 
out the  hilly  region  limestone  occurs  containing  iron, 
lead,  or  zinc.  There  are  unequivocal  traces  of  volcanic 
action  in  the  soil  of  Moravia.  The  lull,  called  Raudeu- 
burg,  to  the  North  of  Olmutz,  reaches  on  elevation  of 
2*250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  composed  of 
reddish,  greyish,  or  blackish  scorise,  which  look  as  fresh 
as  those  of  Vesuvius;  it  also  contains  basalt.  These 
products  enclose  fragments  of  granitic  rocks  and  of 
mica,  or  day-slate,  which  are  much  altered,  and  seem 
to  pass  into  the  scoriform  mass  which  envelopes  them. 

To  the  South-East  of  this  hill,  near  Hcydenpillsch,  are 
two  hillocks  of  compact  basalt ; and  more  to  the  South, 
near  Brochersdorf,  is  a basaltic  hill,  called  the  Saunikal, 
and  on  the  right  of  the  Mora  are  two  others.  To  the 
North-East  are  two  futiucl-shaped  cavities,  of  which  the 
largest  is  seventy-five  feet  in  breadth  and  eighteen  in 
depth.  These  basalts  rise  from  the  midst  of  mica-slate, 
are  compact,  and  sometimes  columnar,  and  contain 
olivine.  On  the  Western  border  also  of  Moravia,  near 
Hungary,  is  a small  basaltic  deposit  close  to  Banow  : it 
has  the  form  of  a cone  of  grey  clinkstone,  containing 
crystals  of  hornblende,  and  the  "tew  pores  which  are  dis- 
tributed through  its  substance  are  elongated  in  a verticil; 
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direction.  On  its  Western  side  it  encloses  portions  of 
hardened  clay,  and  on  its  Eastern  side  it  has  thrown  up 
' and  cracked  in  various  directions  a very  large  mass  of 
the  same  kinds  of  rock,  which  are  also  hardened,  where 
in  contact  with  it.  The  loftiest  summits  are  the  Snowy 
Mountain,  attaining  an  elevation  of  4314  feet;  in  the 
Circle  of  OlmQtz,  and  in  the  Circle  of  Troppnw,  the 
Bischofs  Cappe  3000,  the  Alt  Vater  4200  feet  high. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Moravia  is  milder  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  elevation  of  the  surface  and  the  latitude.  The 
thermometer  sometimes  during  Summer  stauds  at  the 
height  of  62"  in  the  shade ; the  Winters,  however,  are 
occasionally  so  severe  that  the  mercury  has  fallen  to  7° 
below  zero  ; the  mean  temperature  at  Olmtltz  is  45°  4'. 
In  Austrian  Silesia,  lying  to  the  North  of  (lie  Sudeten, 
the  climate  is  much  colder,  and  the  crops  and  fruits 
reach  muturity  six  weeks,  or  in  some  instances  even  two 
months  later  than  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Province. 
The  North-West  is  the  prevailing  wind  ; the  air  is  gene- 
rally pure  and  healthful.  At  OlmUtzthe  average  annual 
fall  of  rain  is  twenty-five  inches.  Even  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts,  numerous  valleys  and  plains  of  small  ex- 
tent afford  the  cultivator  a fertile  field  for  his  labour, 
and  the  more  level  tracts,  constituting  perhaps  two-thirds 
of  the  territory,  yield  to  few  Countries  in  fertility. 

Hassel  computes  that  the  Province  contains,  of 
jochu • in  arable  land  2,071,474,  gardens  57,928,  vine- 
yards 50,856,  meadows  324,805,  pastures  428,828,  fish- 
Agriailtnn  ponds  41,811,  woods  1,120,235.  The  same  authority 
a»<l  imnu-  gives  the  following  particulars  concerning  the  amount 
of  agricultural  products  in  one  year;  in  oats  13,936,72S 
mclxent\  rye  7,112,437,  barley  3,156,228,  wheat 
2,371,651.  Flax  and  hemp  of  excellent  quality  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  All  fruits  suitable  to  the  middle 
tract  of  the  temperate  climate  succeed  well.  The  vine 
thrives  even  so  high  as  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude, 
and  the  annual  average  amount  of  the  vintage  is  stated 
at  436,660  rimer. J The  hay  crop  amounts  to  5,000,000 
cwts.  annually.  In  1817,  the  farming  stock  consisted  of 
horses  127,845,  black  cattle  357,238,  sheep  402,642, 
besides  a great  number  of  swine  and  poultry.  The 
woods,  in  addition  to  timber  for  building  and  fiiel,  sup- 
ply potash  and  nut-galls.  Bees  arc  an  important  object 
to  the  farmer,  and  as  the  climate  and  products  of  the 
Country  well  suit  their  nature,  the  number  of  hives  is 
very  great.  The  breeding  and  feeding  offish  by  artifi- 
cial means  is  here  probably  carried  to  a greater  extent 
than  in  any  other  Country ; and  the  produce  of  this  sort  of 
husbandry  forms  a very  important  article  in  the  diet  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  land  ia  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands 
of  a few  great  proprietors;  of  these  the  principal  is  Prince 
Lichtenstein,  whose  estate  is  computed  to  be  worth  above 
ten  millions  of  florins.  The  peasantry,  more  fortunate 
than  the  great  majority  of  the  Sclavonian  race,  arc  free 
both  in  their  properties  and  persons.  The  principal 
manufacture  is  that  of  flaxen  and  hempen  doth,  which 
employs  200,000  spinners,  15,000  weavers,  and  amounts 
on  an  average  to  13,500,000  yards  annually.  The 
woollen  manufacture  is  very  flourishing,  employing 
100,000  persons,  and  producing  20,000  pieces  of  broad- 
cloth, the  same  quantity  of  kerseymere,  and  110,000 
pieces  of  the  coarser  kinds.  About  10,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed on  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  manufacture  of 
paper  and  the  preparation  of  leather  are  also  in  a 

* The  German  jocke  is  to  the  English  acre  10  : 7.2. 

4 Of  the  German  mrtxn  4$  = the  English  quarter. 

X 6.62  rimer  as  100  English  gallons. 
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flourishing  state.  Mines  of  gold  and  silver  were  for-  MORA- 
mcrly  worked,  but  since  the  precious  metals  of  Arne-  VIA. 
rica  have  more  abundantly  supplied  the  Old  World,  this 
inode  of  employing  capital  and  labour  has  been  laid 
aside.  If  we  except  coal  and  a small  quantity  of  alum, 
the  mining  operations  are  confined  to  iron,  of  which 
about  40,000  cwts.  are  annually  reduced  from  the  ore. 

From  these  particulars  it  may  easily  be  collected  that 
Moravia  forms,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  the  richest 
and  most  productive  of  the  Provinces  of  Austria. 

The  population,  amounting  to  1,733,319  persons*  is  Population, 
divided  intoSclavonians,  in  number  1,250,000,  Germans 
450,000,  Jews  28,000,  besides  a few  French  settlers, 
and  about  1000  Gypsies.  This  statement  compared 
with  the  extent  assigns  149  persons  to  each  British 
square  mile.  There  are  119  assemblages  of  dwellings 
sufficiently  large  tobe called  towns,  1 18  smaller,  in  which, 
however,  markets  are  held,  3672  villages,  and  281,395 
houses.  The  Sclavonians  dwell  principally  in  the  level 
and  more  fertile  part  of  the  Country,  anti  are  a respect- 
able race,  estimable  both  in  their  public  and  private  rela- 
tions ; brave,  honest,  and  attentive  to  domestic  order 
and  cleanliness.  Their  Language  is  a branch  of  the  Language, 
great  Sclavonian  stock,  and  bears  the  character  of 
being  rich,  harmonious,  and  flexible  to  all  the  varieties 
of  musical  intonation.  The  earliest  period  at  which 
it  can  be  ascertained  to  have  been  written  is  990,  about 
which  time  Adalbert,  a Bishop,  composed  a Hymn  stiil 
extant.  There  arc  two  newspapers  and  four  literary 
journals  published  in  this  dialect.  The  great  majority  Religion, 
of  the  inhabitants  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith, 
which  is  established  by  law,  though  perfect  toleration  is 
allowed  to  all  sects  in  consequence  of  the  edict  promul- 
gated, 1781,  by  Joseph  II.  to  that  effect ; and  this  indul- 
gence is  claimed  by  68,000  Protestants,  of  whom  the 
greater  proportion,  relatively  to  the  actual  population, 
is  found  in  Silesia.  The  doctrines  of  the  YValdenses 
and  Hussites  were  early  propagated  in  Moravia,  and 
those  who  held  them  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation above  200  churches,  under  the  name  of  J/erm- 
huteror  Unilat  Fratrum.  They  experienced  rigorous  per- 
secution on  account  of  their  refusal  to  bear  arms  against 
the  Schmalcaldic  League,  oil  which  occasion  numbers 
emigrated  to  Poland  and  Prussia.  . The  nonconformists 
in  Moravia  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  desolation  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  but  by  patience  and  caution  they 
contrived  to  escape  extermination,  and  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  In  1722  there  was 
an  extensive  emigration  of  the  Moravian  Brotherhood, 
when  imbuing  Count  Zinzendnrf  with  their  doctrines, 
their  Society  assumed  a more  stable  and  influential  form. 

The  Ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in  Moravia  are  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Olmiitz  and  the  Bishop  of  Brflnn,  having  under 
their  jurisdiction  561  parishes.  Education  is  not  neg- 
lected, us  there  are  3229  public  schools,  frequeuted  by 
153,000  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

The  Province  is  divided  into  eight  Circles  : Political  di- 

PepuUlinfl. 

Olmiitx  . 330,266 
Union  . 305,175 
IgUu  - 146,179 
Znavw  . 137,392 
Hr  ail  itch  . 215,939 
Pr*r«ui  . 221,720 
Troppnu  . 195,036 
Tcachra  . 153*307 

The  government  is  delegated  by  the  Emperor  to  a Go- 
vernor, assisted  by  a Council,  consisting  of  the  Chief 
2 » 


Cl. -'Town. 
Olraiits  . 
Briton  . 
igi...  ; . 
Znaym 
Hradbch  . 
Prerau  , 
Troppao  . 
Trachea  . 


11,000 

25,764 

10,936 

5,106 

1,413 

3.183 

9,748 

5.379 


Mi  trail*. 
49°  32'  43* 
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MORA-  Chamberlain  of  ibe  Province,  the  Chief  Judge,  Chief 
VIA.  Register,  Under  Chamberlain,  uud  two  Deputies  out  of 

'wv  - 4 each  of  the  four  Estates.  These  Estates  are,  1st,  the  Pre- 
lates ; 2dly,  Nobles  ; 3dJy,  the  Knights  possessing  a cer- 
tain hereilitary  qualification  in  land  ; 4lhly,  the  Burghers. 
These  meet  once  a year  at  Briinn,  for  advising  rather  than 
controlling  the  Governor,  or  originating  any  measure  of 
their  own.  Moravia  supplies  to  the  armies  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  in  troops,  a corps  of  sappers,  two  batta- 
lions of  yagers,  five  regiments  of  iufautry.two  of  cuiras- 
siers, two  of  dragoons,  and  three  of  artillery  ; and  to 
the  exchequer  7,200,000  florins. 

Briina.  Tt»e  Capital  is  lirinn,  a town  surrounded  by  a wall, 

but  incapable  of  defence  against  a regular  and  vigorous 
attack.  It  contains  a Cathedral,  six  parish  Churches, 
three  Convents,  three  Hospitals,  uud  1766  private 
houses.  The  building  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Provincial  Government  is  large,  and  in  a fine  style  of 
architecture ; in  it  is  preserved  the  plough  held  by  Joseph 
II.,  when,  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese  Emperors,  by 
sharing  in  the  labours  of  agriculture,  he  wished  to  ex- 
press the  esteem  in  which  he  held  them.  This  town  is 
the  principal  mart  and  seat  of  manufactures  in  the  Pro- 
vince. Every  year  four  Fairs  arc  held  in  it,  each  for  the 
space  of  fourteen  days,  during  which  great  numbers  at- 
tend from  all  parts  of  Germany  aud  Potund. 

Otautt.  Olmulz  (iu  Moravian  llulomauc,  in  Latin  Eburum}  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Provincial  Government,  at  present 
established  at  Briinn.  It  lies  on  the  hanks  of  the  river 
March,  the  waters  of  which,  admitted  into  the  ditches  of 
the  fortification,  contribute  to  its  security.  The  part  at 
present  called  the  Suburb,  is  considered  the  most  ancient 
division  of  the  town,  having,  arc.irding  to  the  local  anti- 
quaries, been  founded  by  the  Homan  Emperor  Mnxi- 
miti  in  the  Hid  century.  Olmutz  is  the  See  of  an  Arch- 
bishop, whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  all  Moravia. 
He  is  chosen  by  the  Chapter,  which  is  a very  wealthy 
as  well  as  influential  Body.  In  addition  to  the  Cathe- 
dral there  are  six  churches,  among  which  that  of  St. 
Maurice  is  remarkable  for  its  noble  organ  of  2332  pipes, 
and  for  obeli  weighing  lb, 000  | ouiuU.  There  is  an 
Hospital,  an  Arsenal,  and  a Lyceum  nr  College,  with 
a good  Library  conducted  by  24  Professors,  having 
764  students  under  their  care.  The  Mongols  having 
ravaged  Poland  and  Russia  in  1241,  penetrated  as  fur  as 
Olmutz;  but  the  Governor  Jarosbus  having  in  a noc- 
turnal sally  with  his  own  hand  killed  Peta,  the  Chief  of 
those  Barbarians,  and  thiuucd  their  numbers  by  the 
carnage  which  he  spread  amongst  them,  they  drew  off  to 
the  Eastward.  The  town  was  taken  by  Torstensohu  in 
1642,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Swedes  until 
restored  to  Austria  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  in  1741,  but  after  a 
year's  occupation  was  evacuated.  In  1758,  Frederick 
the  Great  in  person  opened  the  trenches  against  it,  but 
after  remaining  before  it  for  six  weeks,  he  raised  the 
siege  in  conscqtieuce  of  his  supplies  having  been  inter- 
cepted. At  ulkndorf,  a few  miles  to  the  North  of 
the  town,  is  a tepid  spring  of  mineralized  water  long 
celebrated  for  its  medicinal  efficacy. 

Dre*3  Ilutv  Brod  Httngaruch  is  remarkable  for  the  many  severe 
attacks  which  it  has  survived.  In  1605,  Botsky  Prince 
of  Transylvania,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  attempted 
to  take  it  by  storm,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  citizens,  who 
hud  called  some  companies  of  Cossacks  to  their  assist- 
ance, nnd  pursuing  their  advantage  gave  buttle  to  the 
assailant  with  so  great  success  that  he  was  obliged  preci- 


pitately to  fly  into  Hungary.  The  celebrated  Betidebeifc  MORA- 
Gabor  having,  in  1622,  united  his  forces  with  tlioae  of  VIA. 
George  Markgrave  of  Brandeburgh,  brought  an  army 
of  70,000  men  against  the  town,  which  he  l>e*ieged  for 
several  mouths,  until  a general  pacification  obliged  him 
to  draw  off  his  troops.  The  besieged  hud  suffered 
dreadfully  from  famine,  and  although  they  scrupled  not 
to  devour  every  substance  which,  however  loathsome, 
might  enable  them  to  sustain  life,  numbers  perished  by 
hunger,  and  a still  greater  number  died  of  an  infectious 
disease  the  result  of  their  privations.  In  1643  Brod 
Hungarisch  was  plundered  by  the  Swedish  troops  under 
Anderson,  and  after  400  waggons  had  been  conveyed 
away  laden  with  the  effects  of  the  inhabitants,  the  town 
was  fired  in  several  places  and  almost  totally  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  loss  on  this  occasion  was  estimated  at  above 
.£100,000.  In  1663,  during  the  Turkish  war,  a large 
body  of  Tartar  horse  made  an  irruption  sb  far  as  this 
town,  but  the  bravery  of  the  residents  having  repulsed 
their  attack,  they  mercilessly  ravaged  the  surrounding 
country,  and  led  away  above  10,000  persous  into 
slavery. 

Uraduch,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  March,  is  a Uradiadv 
well-built  and  fortified  town,  but  subject  to  be  over- 
flowed by  the  foundations  of  the  river. 

Iglau,  seated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  a IgUu. 
thriving  place,  having  au  active  trade  in  beer  and  cloths. 

There  are  in  it  above  100  breweries,  and  300  manufac- 
tories for  woollen  cloths,  of  which  above  40,000  pieces 
are  annually  produced  and  despatched  to  the  markets  of 
H ungary  and  Turkey.  A considerable  capital  is  vested  in 
the  machinery  of  these  factories,  as  well  as  in  that  em- 
ployed in  making  paper,  which  is  here  produced  of  a 
quality  not  inferior  to  that  of  Holland.  Au  income  of 
Jul  50,000  is  computed  to  be  annually  drawn  by  the  in- 
habitants from  these  sources.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  records  of  this  town,  that  in  June,  1122,  a heavy 
snow  fell,  and  the  cold  was  so  severe  us  to  cause  the 
rivers  to  freeze.  It  is  also  gravely  recorded  that,  in  1 139, 
a certain  John,  a citizen  of  this  place,  died  aged  361, 
having  above  three  centuries  before  been  armour-bearer 
to  Charlemagne. 

Krumier  is  a handsome  town,  with  a Castle,  the  usual  Kremsicr. 
residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  OlrnOlz  ; aud  containing 
a Gallery  of  Pictures,  a Library  of  30,000  volumes,  and 
a Miueralogical  Museum.  Population  3887. 

McstrUr) k,  situated  on  the  bauks  of  the  Ozlawa,  is  Meseriich. 
celebrated  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  topazes  found 
in  its  viciuily.  Its  origin  is  of  very  remote  date,  being 
referred  l>y  the  local  antiquaries  to  Maraboduus,  whose 
reign  is  recorded  in  Tacitus^  Population  3043. 

Mutchau , a small  towrn  seated  at  the  confluence  of  Musciwu. 
the  Zaya  aud  Iglau,  marks  the  field  of  a battle  between 
the  Romans  and  Mnrcoinnuni.  A great  number  of  the 
cuius  of  the  Roman  Emperors  and  other  relics,  proving 
the  presence  of  their  armies  in  this  neighbourhood,  have 
been  from  time  to  time  dug  up  near  the  town.  It  had 
been  formerly  a part  of  the  extensive  domains  }>ot&ci&ed 
by  the  Templars  in  Moravia. 

Nikolsburg,  a fortified  town  with  suburbs,  and  a dis-  NikoUUsg- 
trict  inhabited  by  above  SOUO  Jews,  lies  to  the  South  of 
Briinn  in  a pleasant  valley  formed  by  two  mountains. 

It  contains  a magnificent  Castle  belonging  to  Prince 
Dietrieh'tcin,  the  proprietor  ns  well  of  the  town  as  of 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  Library  of  the  Castle 
contains  20,000  volumes,  many  uf  them  rare,  and  several 
valuable  manuscripts.  In  the  cellar  is  a huge  wine  - 
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MORA-  icffd  holding  40,000  gallon*.  The  vicinity  abounds 
VIA-  with  vineyards  producing  wine  of  excellent  quality.  The 
MORBID  ne'£hkcmr'nP  mountains  contain  quarries  of  marble,  and 
»,  b . in  some  places  exhibit  vast  deposits  of  petrified  sca- 
shells  and  of  fossil  bone9  of  a great  size.  Population 
7022. 

Wellchrad.  fVcltehrad,  at  present  a Convent  of  the  Cistercian 
Order,  was  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  ofMonivm,  when 
during  the  Vlllth  and  two  succeeding  centuries  it  ex- 
tended over  Bohemia  and  part  of  Poland  and  Hungary. 
Its  name,  originally  Wetliki  Gorod , or  the  Great  Town, 
expressed  its  size  and  importance,  which  must  have  been 
considerable,  as  the  ruins  of  the  ramparts  which  may  still 
be  traced  enclose  a space  of  several  miles  in  circuit.  In 
947,  it  was  burned  by  the  Hungarians,  and  subse- 
quently also  in  960,  since  which  time  it  has  continued 
in  its  present  insignificance. 

Znnyrn.  Znaym  is  situated  on  a hill,  having  at  one  side  a gra- 
dual acclivity,  at  the  other  a precipitous  fall.  It  is,  after 
BrOnn  and  Olmfltz,  the  most  important  place  in  Mora- 
via, but  possesses  no  peculiar  features  which  demund 
specific  notice. 

Historical  The  earliest  information  which  remains  to  us  concerning 
outline.  Moravia  is  derived  from  the  Romun  Historians.  They 
represent  it  as  inhabited  by  the  Quad*  and  Marcomanni, 
who,  always  troublesome  to  the  Roman  Empire, 
threatened  it  with  destruction  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  direct  against 
them  all  the  force,  skill,  and  discipline  of  the  Imperial 
armies.  On  the  emigration  of  the  primitive  inhabitants 
during  the  universal  movement  of  the  German  popula- 
tion in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  the  land 
was  occupied  by  a colony  of  Sclavonians  who  founded 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Moravia.  Charlemagne  con- 
quered their  King  Swfatoelaf,  and  constrained  him  to 
submit  to  Baptism,  although  Christianity  was  not  volun- 
tarily and  sincerely  professed  until  856,  when  preached 
by  Cyril.  In  the  Xlth  century  the  Kingdom  of  Mora- 
via became  so  weak  that  it  was  partitioned  between  Po- 
land,  Hungary,  and  Austria.  Subsequently,  the  Dukes 
of  Bohemia  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  and  retained  their  prize  until  wrested 
from  them  by  Mathias  Corrinus,  King  of  Hungary. 
On  his  death,  however,  in  1490,  it  reverted  to  Bohemia, 
and  together  with  that  Kingdom  It  was  transferred,  in 
1526,  to  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Austria.  The 
Circles  of  Troppau  and  Teschen  are  the  relics  of  the 
Austrian  territory  in  Silesia,  having,  in  1742,  been 
exempted  from  the  general  cession  of  that  Duchy  to 
Prussia. 

Schwoy,  Topographic  der  Markgraffschaft  MUhrrn, 
Wien,  179 2 — 3,  3 bande,  9vo.  ; Hatzi,  Staiulik  r on 
Muhren,  Nflrnberg,  1807,  9vo. ; Knessel,  Topograjic  det 
Schtexim,  1803,  8vo. 

MO' RBI D,  ] Lot. morbid™,  marbosus,  from  mor- 

MoRRt'ficx,  I bux,  a disease.  Of  uncertain  Etymo- 

Monni'piCAL,  >logy. 

Morbo'se,  I Diseased,  unhealthy,  unsound,  un- 

MoRBo'smr.  J wholesome. 

The  whereby  the  morhifica!  matter  is  derived  unto  this 

membrane,  arc  either  the  ascending  branches  or  the  hollow  vein, 
which  duperw  1hem.nl  vc*  into  tho  four  upper  riba;  or  rise  tbo 
niygti*,  or  vena  sine  pari. 

Sir  7%-, mat  Brown.  Vulgar  Kr.roun,  book  IT.  ch.  ill  p.  233. 

Seignior  Malpighi,  in  his  Tiealise  of  Gulls,  under  which  name  ha 
comprehend*  all  preternatural  and  wrtojf  tumors  and  rxcrvscensios 
of  plants.  Bay,  Of  Ike  Creation,  part  i. 


For  as  the  inference  is  fair,  affirmatively  deduced  from  the  action  MORBID 

to  the  organ,  that  they  hare  eyes,  because  they  are ; su  it  ri  also  

from  the  organ  tn  the  action,  that  they  have  «ye*.  therefore  sotw  MOR- 
sijjht  designed ; if  we  take  the  intention  of  nature  in  every  nsiit^  DKLL  A. 
and  except  the  casual  impediment*,  or  morion  tin  *n  individuals.  ^ 

Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errottrt,  book  iii.  ch.  xviii.  p.  1S8. 

The  first  was  with  base  dunghill  rags  yclad. 

Tainting  the  gale,  in  which  they  flutter'd  light ; 

Of  morbid  hue  his  features,  sunk  and  soil ; 

His  hollow  cync  shook  forth  a sickly  light 

7hoifWu«.  The  Cattle  of  Indolence. 

I should  bo  most  gladly  satisfied  about  this  remedy,  whether  or 
no  it  do  indeed,  either  proscribe  the  morbific  matter,  or  so  alter  its 
te*4ure  as  to  make  it  harmless. 

Boyte.  Works,  vuL  ii.  p.  90.  The  Liefu/mets  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, part  ii.  e*».  3. 

Whilst  the  distempers  of  a relaxed  fibre  prognosticate  and  pre- 
pare all  tlw  morbid  force  of  convulsion  in  the  body  of  the  state,  th* 
steodinoes  of  tiie  physician  ia  overpowered  by  the  very  aspect  of  the 
disease. 

Burke.  Works,  to!.  Till.  p.  95.  On  a Regicide  Peare. 

MORDA'CIOUS, - Fr.  mordacith  ; It  mcmlace , 
Morda'citv,  mordacita  ; Sp . mordace,  mor- 

Mo'rbicant,  xdas,  mordasidatl ; Lat.  mtmiax, 

Mo'rdicancy,  from  morderr,  to  bite,  which 

Morbica'tio*,  Cesar  Scaliger  composes  of  tho 

Mo'rdant.  J Gr.  ftopou  tCtiv,  partem  edere, 

and  Murtiuius  of  pclp-atv  c7wr,  edens  dicidere. 

Biting.  nipping,  or  pinching  sharply,  keenly.  Chaucer 
uses  mordant,  (Fr.  mordant,  biting,)  for  the  tongue  of 
a buckle. 

The  isw irdmt  wrought  in  noble  gi»e, 

Was  of  a stone  ful  precious. 

Chaucer.  The  Roman/  of  the  Roue, 

Such  things  as  hara  eery  thin  part*,  yet  notwithstanding  «ro 
without  all  acrimony,  or  mordacity,  are  very  good  sallets. 

Bacon.  The  History  of  Lift  and  Death,  sec.  25.  p.  41. 

It  fsnll]  in  physiek  is  held  ft  mordant,  burning,  eaustike,  and 
mmubficutive . Holland.  Plinie,  kook  ux.  ch.  x. . 

Wise  pV.isi  riant  should  with  all  diligence  inquire,  what  simple* 
nature  yieUlvth.  that  luive  exlrviun  mibtile  parts,  withoubany  mordt- 
utltcn  or  ucrimony. 

Boom.  Natural  History,  Cent.  vLL  sec.  698. 

Many  of  thcN  [composts]  are  not  only  sensibly  hot,  but  wWv 
do us  uiul  burning.  Evelyn.  Earth, 

The  young  seedling  leaves  and  roots,  raised  on  the  monthly  hot- 
bed, almost  the  whole  year  round,  affording  a very  grateful  morda- 
city, and  sufficiently  attemper  the  cooler  ingredient*. 

ltL  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  751.  Acetarta,  (5 1 .)  • 

The  mordinmt  and  pungent,  and  such  as  repress  or  dtsruM 
flatulency,  revive  the  spirits,  and  aid  mrvoocfuwi,  with  such  as  abate 
and  take  off'  the  keenness,  molltfie  and  reconcile  the  more  harsh  and 
churlish.  Id.  ik  p.761 

The  mordi canty  than  allay'd  be  wire  to  make  the  mortar  very 
clean,  after  having  beaten  Indian  capsicum,  before  you  stamp  any 
thing  in  it  else.  Id,  lb.  p.  750.  (47.) 

MOKDELLA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  rather  short,  slightly 
serrated  in  the  males ; maxillary  palpi  terminated  by  a 
securiform  joint ; beat!  heart-shaped,  abruptly  strangulated 
at  its  junction  with  the  thorax.which  is  semicircular ; body 
elevated,  arched,  with  the  abdomen  terminating  in  a 
long,  sharp  joinl ; elytra  short  and  narrow,  ending  in 
an  acute  point;  tcvleltum  distinct;  hinder  legs  large; 
all  furnished  with  simple  tani;  the  latter  heteromerous. 

Type  of  the  genus.  If.  aculeata,  Linmrus ; Olivier, 

Ent.  vol.  iii.  pi.  i.  fig.  1.  a — c.  About  twenty  species, 
found  on  flowers,  Ac,  in  various  parts  of  Europe ; eight 
of  them  iu  Britain. 

2 n 2 
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MORE. 


WORK. 


MORE,  adj.\  A.  S.  mte , mare ; Ger.  mer;  D. 

More,  adv.  I meer  ; Sw.  mer . Skinner  suggests 
More,  r.  Vthe  Lat.  major.  Tooke  accounts  far 
Mo'reners,  ( more,  mo-*t,  thus, — Mow,  or  mote*,  is 
Moreover.  J the  pret.  and  past  participle  of  A.  S. 
maw-art,  me.tere,  (in  D.  man/cn,  Ger.  nurhen , Sw. 
mtrja,)  and  means  simply  that  which  is  mowed  or 
mown ; and  as  the  hay,  &c.  which  was  mown  was  put 
together  in  a heap,  hence,  figuratively,  moire  wiw  used  -iorT|Ntrr  ,u, 
in  A.  S.  to  denote  any  heap,  and  was  pronounced  (and  fcihoou  piace. 
therefore  written)  with  some  variety,  ma,  me,  mo,  mowe, 
mow,  which  being  regularly  compered,  give, 

Ma,  ma-er,  (t.  e.  A.  S.  mare.)  macst,  («.  t.  in  test.) 

Ma\  nitt-er,  (i.e.  mwre.)  inic-cst,  (i.  e.  in  test.) 

Mowe,  mower,  (i.  e.  more,)  mow-est,  (i.  e.  most.) 

Mo,  mo-er,  (i.  e.  more,)  mo-est,  (i. «.  most.) 

Mo,  (motor,  acervut,  heap,)  which  was  constantly  used 
by  all  our  old  English  authors,  has  with  the  Modems 
given  place  to  much ; which  is  merely  the  diminutive  of 
mo,  passing  through  the  gradual  changes  of  mokei, 
pxykd,  rnochcl,  muchcl,  (still  retained  in  Scotland,) 
moche,  much. 

Dr.  Jamieson  asserts  that  this  hypothesis  labours 
under  several  considerable  difficulties.  One  ulone  de- 
serves notice,  viz.  that  the  A.  S.  ma,  is  as  really  a com* 
parative  as  mart,  both  being  used  adverbially  in  the 
sense  of  plu*.  magi* ; to  which  it  may  be  answered, 
that  mare,  or  maer,  is  Grammatically  a comparative 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  termination  er  to  ma ; but 
that  ma  itself  is  not  a comparative  by  any  Grammatical 
formation,  and  that  the  simple  circumstance  of  its  being 
used  in  the  sense  of  plus,  magi*,  will  not  constitute  it 
Etymologically  a comparative.  Lett  is  not  so,  our  elder 
writers  following  analog)’,  added  llie  termination  er.  and 
wrote  letter:  the  meaning  of  let*  will  account  for  its 
bsage,  as  applied  to  something  small-cr  than,  or  not  so 
largo  as,  something  else,  and  the  meaning  of  ma  or  mo 
will  account  for  its  usage,  both  as  applied  to  something 
large  (positively)  and  to  something  larg-er  (compara- 
tively) than  something  else.  Let  that  which  is  mow-cn 
be  heaped,  accumulated,  raised,  as  is  usual,  into  small 
heaps  or  stacks,  each  stack  will  be  a mote,  or  quantity 
mown;  put  several  together,  the  accumulation  is  still  a 
mow;  put  all  in  one,  the  whole  cooccrvation  is  still  a 
mow  or  slack,  containing  the  quantity  mown  ; and  the 
reason  of  the  application  of  the  word  to  increase  or  en- 
largement appears  evident  from  this  practice  of  increas- 
ing or  enlarging  the  heaps  by  repeated  coacervations, 
till  the  whole  were  raised  into  one  heap  : mo,  or  ma, 
became  thus,  by  consequence,  a comparative  term  : its 
positive  meaning  remained  unaltered : the  addition  of 
the  termination  er  constituted  the  Grammatical  compa- 
rative, which  has  obtained  exclusive  use.  The  progress 
with  leu,  letter,  has  been  different.  More,  adj. 

Greater,  larger ; added.  More,  n. 

A greater,  a larger,  (*c.  number,  quantity,  in  tale,  in 
measurement,  sometimes  with  a subaudition  of  other 
nouns,  tc.  time  or  times,  thing  or  things.) 


Agnyne  he  cent  otlur  wrvauutes,  moo  then  the  first:  and  they 
Scrued  them  lykewyte.  Dibit,  Anno  1 55 1. 

And  if  Sathanas  hath  risen  agent  himself  he  is  departid : and  be 
schai  uo  mowe  stood,  but  bath  an  rode. 

. Witt if.  Mark,  ch.  iiL 
And  thd  wondxidcn  motet  witbynne  bcm-wiC 

Id.  Ik.  ch-  ix. 


MORE. 


be  fyfte  tyme  won  Rngelond  bo  fide  of  Normandie, 
pat  a mong  vs  wonb  «4,  and  schulleb  euer  mo. 

R.  Gkmeetter , p.  3. 

Upon  the  pleyn  of  Rsdidxiry  pat  nper  wonder  ys, 

Jut  Stonhyngel  ys  y dvpud,  no  more  wonder  ny*. 

U p.  7. 

Eft  soon  he  olhere  ceniaunti*,  moo  thanns  thr  first  and  in 

lyk  inaiu-rc  they  d-dsa  to  hem.  H\d\f.  Man  hew,  ch.  xxi. 


Morenett  of  Christ’s  vicars  is  not  measured  by  worldly  morenett. 

Id.  Ijrtter  in  Lewit't  Life , p.  284. 
Moreover  sud  hath  ted  hctliene  into  tlw>  temple  and  hath  clc fouled 
Id.  The  Drift  of  A pad  ft  t,  ch.  Xli. 

Motenuer  also  1m  hathe  brought*  Grebes  into  fh«  temple.  and 
hath  polluted  thys  holy  place.  B*ble,  Amo  1551. 

But  with  these  rctikes,  whanne  that  he  (bod 
A pour*  persone  dwclliug  up  on  kind, 

L' pon  a day  he  gmt  him  more  muueie ' 

Thao  that  the  persone  gat  iu  muuethes  time. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmghtet  Tale , V.  705 
“ And  1,”  quod  she,  “ am  queen*  of  huii^ 

Hire  an. were  she  shal  hats  I undertake, 

Let  ua  no  more  wonlcs  of  it  make.** 

; Id.  The  Mardatmtet  Tate,  V.  14192. 

And  sawe  hir  blody  wondes  wide  and  sore; 

Awl  all  criden  but  ire  less  and  more 
“ Have  mercie,  Lord,  upon  ua  wimmen  alle.” 

Chatter r.  'The  Kntghtei  Ta/e,  V.  1758 
The  night  shalt  thou  cont'ume  so, 

Without  rest,  in  painc  and  wo 
If  ever  thou  knew  of  love  distress*, 

Thou  shalt  move  learne  in  that  sickness*. 

Id.  The  Roman;  of  the  Ro  ar,  p.  190. 
And  yet  moreoerr  in  his  armes  two 
The  vital  strength  is  lost,  and  all  ago. 

Id.  The  hmgklet  Tale,  V.  2803. 

This  lusfic  polite  floue]  hath  ouertake 
The  hrrt  of  this  Koovun  so  sorr, 

That  to  koightliood  more  and  more 
rrowesw  auaunteth  bis  courage. 

Gower.  Cmf.  Am.  book  ii.  p.  65. 

Two  caidinaUm  he  hath  uasised, 

W ith  other  lordcs  many  me 

That  with  his  daughter  tbei  shuld  go. 

Id.  Jb.  hook  ii.  p.  49. 

For  fab  scmhlant  hath  ever  m« 

Of  his  rouncaile  in  contpani* 

The  derke  vntrewe  hvpocrisic, 

Whose  wunk  discoructh  to  his  thought. 

Id.  Ik.  book  ii.  p.  59. 

What  he  will  make  lew,  lie  lerneth, 

What  he  will  ruuko  mere  he  moreth. 

Id.  Ik.  book  vii.  p.  218. 

But  frieod'y  Faeries,  met  with  many  Graces, 

And  hgbtfoote  Nymphe*,  can  chace  the  lingriog  night 
With  hrydrguyes,  and  trimly  trodden  traces, 

WhiUt  Sisters  nine,  which  dwell  on  Parnass*  high*, 

Doe  make  them  mussck  for  their  mere  delight. 

Sp enter.  Shepherd^ t Calendar.  June. 

Const.  O take  his  m Ollier's  thanks,  a widdow’s  thanks, 

Till  your  stVoitg  hand  shall  helpe  to  giu*  him  strength, 

To  make  a more  requital!  to  your  louc. 

Shaktpeare.  King  John,  Cal.  3. 

Now  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realms 
Perceui'd  Northumberland  did  leaae  to  him. 

The  more  and  lease  came  in  with  cap  and  knee. 

Id. . Henry  IF.  Firtt  I'art,  Cob  68. 

Of  Faery  lond  yet  if  he  more  iuquyre, 

By  certein  signs,  here  sett  in  sundrie  place, 

He  may  it  fynd. 

Spnt ter.  Faerie  Qaeeae,  book  u can.  1. 

More,  ti.”)  Grose  says,  that  more,  or  maur,  in 
More,  r.  J Gloucestershire  signifies  a root ; as  a straw- 
berry more  ,*  and  mo rein g-<ue,  an  axe  for  grubbing  up  the 
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MORE,  root s of  trees.  Probably  from  A.  8.  verb  myrran,  to 
— spread.  Sec  Morrow,  Morn.  Applied  to 
RIN  DA  The  root » because  it  spreads ; and  the  verb  will  be 
formed  upon  the  noun ; 

To  root  or  root  up ; get  up  the  root 

The  rrcheb'mBopc’H  wodca  ek  the  king  Het  ech  on, 

That  me  more  Jr  cchone  vp,  that  then  ne  bdeuede  non, 

That  ech  tre  were  vp  more  d that  it  ne  spronge  narntm:  I he  re. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  499. 

A man  ypatrid  yowith,  and  is  wythout  lore, 

May  be  wele  likyned  to  a tre  without  mart. 

That  may  nat  l owe  ne  here  flruyte,  but  root  [i.  e.  rot]  and  even  wash 
The  Marckantes  Second  Tale.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 
Tenne  thousand  mom  of  sundry  rent  and  hue 
That  might  delight  the  until,  or  jdeaw  tlie  view, 

The  which  the  nymphos  from  all  tl  .o  brooks  thereby 
Had  gathered,  they  at  her  fout-stoole  threw. 

Spatter.  Faerie  Quetne,  can.  7.  Of  Mutabifitie. 

MORENIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Dioecia, 
order  Htxandria.  natural  order  Palmer.  Generic  cha- 
racter : spathe  four-leaved  : male  flower,  calyx  triangu- 
lar, flat ; corolla,  petals  two ; the  rudiment  of  a ger- 
men  : female  flower,  germen  three-cleft ; drupes  three, 
one-accded. 

One  specie*,  3f.  fragrant,  a palm,  native  of  the  woods 
in  Peru. 

MORETTIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Te- 
tradynamia,  order  Siliculosa,  natural  order  Crucifcret. 
Generic  character  : segments  of  the  calyx  erect,  linear; 
petals  linear,  entire ; pod  oblong,  compressed ; style 
short,  conical ; cotyledones  accumbent. 

One  species,  M.  phileena , native  of  Nubia.  Decan- 
dolle. 

MORGAN  I A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Duty’ 
vamia,  order  A ngiospermia,  natural  order  Labiatee. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-parted,  equal ; corolla, 
superior  lip  two-lobed,  inferior  three-cleft,  lobes  nearly 
equal,  obcordate  ; stamens  enclosed  ; stigma  two-lipped ; 
capsule  two-celled,  two-valved,  valves  two-parted. 

Two  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

MOR1CANDIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Tetradynamia,  order  Siliquoxa,  natural  order  Crucifenr. 
Generic  character : calyx  closed,  the  base  bi saccate ; 
petals  unguiculate,  border  obovate,  spreading,  entire ; 
pouch  compressed,  sometimes  quadrangular ; seeds 
ovate,  small ; cotyledones  conduplicalc. 

A genus  allied  to  Bratsica , containing  three  species, 
natives  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Decandolle. 

MORIGERATION,  It.  morigerare,  morigerazionc ; 
Sp.  morigerar , morigeratien ; Lat  morigerari,  ( morem 
gerrre,)  to  comply. 

Compliance,  acquiescence,  conformity. 

No4  that  I con  tax  or  condemn  I ho  mwrigeratian  or  application  of 
learned  men  to  men  of  fortune. 

Bacon.  Work*,  roL  L p.  12.  Of  ike  Advancement  of  Learning, 
bookL 

MORINA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Diandria , 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Dipsacree.  Generic 
character : calyx  a one-leaved  fruit,  toothed ; corolla 
unequal ; one  seed  under  the  flower  cop. 

One  apedes,  M.  Persica , native  of  Persia. 

MORINDA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Monogynies,  natural  order  Rubiace*. 
Generic  character  : flowers  collected  in  a globular  form 
on  the  spherical  receptacle ; calyx  five-tonihed  ; corolla 
funnel  shaped,  five-cleft,  spreading ; berries  aggregate, 
angular,  from  mutual  compression,  two-seeded. 

Four  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
Sea  Islands. 


MORINGA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Decan-  MO- 
dria,  order  Monogynia , natural  order  Lcgt/minotse.  RING  A. 
Generic  character  : calyx  five-leaved,  oblong,  deciduous  ; yjoRAIO 
corolla,  petals  five,  somewhat  unequal,  the  superior  >.  _ 
petal  ascending,  sometimes  five  of  the  stamens  are 
sterile ; pod  three-valved. 
j.  Four  species,  natives  of  Africa  and  China. 

MO'RION,  or*)  Fr.  morion;  It.  morione ; Sp. 

Mv'rrio.v.  fmorrion,  Bochart,  says  Menage, 
from  Maurvs;  a Mauroruin  unt,  because  used  by  the 
Moors.  It  is  more  probably  from  the  A.  S.  myrr-an,  to 
dispel,  to  repel,  sc.  a blow  at  the  head ; and  hcncc  ap- 
plied to 

Armour  (for  the  head,)  a burganet. 

And  see  Hei.met. 

Then  to  bvrsulfu  the  gives  tier  .figitk  shield. 

And  stccl-hed  spenre,  and  mo r ton  on  her  betid, 

Such  as  sb*  oft  is  scene  in  warlike  field. 

Spenser.  Aluiopotmot. 

Philopoemen  reformed  all  this,  pemnuling  them  to  om  the  pike 
and  shield  inutriul  of  the  little  target,  spror,  ar  bore-sloiT,  and  to  put 
good  sierra**,  or  burgonets,  oa  I heir  heads. 

Sir  Thomat  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  309.  PMopcemen. 

And  when  thy  nobU  body  is  in  dunuwe, 

Thus  do  we  clap  our  musty  mumont  on, 

And  trace  the  strerta  in  terrour. 

Beaumvnt  and  Fletcher . Phi  latter,  act  it.  SC.  1. 

Their  beef  they  often  in  their  surnoiu  stew'd. 

Au»y.  Art  of  Cookery. 

MORISSONIA,  in  Botany,  a genu*  of  the  class 
Monadclphia,  order  Polyandria.  Generic  character  : 
calyx  simple,  two-cleft  ; corolla,  petals  four ; one  pistil ; 
berry  coated  with  hard  bark,  one-celled,  many  seeded. 

One  species,  M.  Americana,  a tree,  native  of  the 
West  Indies. 

MORKIN,  perhaps  mor,  i.  e.  having  the  murre, 
or  murrain , q.  v.  and  kiu,  the  diminutive. 

■ . i . ■ Could  he  not  sacrifice 
Some  sorry  mor  kin  that  unbidden  dies, 

Or  meager  heifer,  ot  some  rotten  ewe. 

Hall.  Satire  4.  book  ill. 

MORMAL,  Low  Lat.  ma/um-niorfutrm ; Fr.  maux- 
mortz,  is  a kind  of  disease  in  the  feet  and  shins.  And 
Mr.  Tyrrwhill  thinks  that  Chaucer  meant  by  mormal 

A cancer  or  gangrene. 

But  gret  harm  was  it,  ns  it  thought  mo 
That  on  his  shinne  a mormal  hadde  be. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  388. 

Bothe  himself  nnd  all  hya  sccte,  were  fayao  to  serke  some  plasters 
of  false  gloaei,  to  heale  the  foule  marmote  of  theyr  stabbed  sliyiUH’S. 

Sir  Thomat  More.  IFvrhet,  fuL  1088.  Auntu'ere  to  the  Poytvned 
Bohe,  $c. 

And  thus  good  readers  you  tee,  that  wher  a*  his  mar  mole  is  more 
tht  an  hsd  full  brode : this  plaster  of  bis  pasreth  not  the  hrctllh  of 
a pmy.  Id.  lb.  foL  1 069. 

Thry  hold  it  [sesame]  excvltant  to  heale  the  old  cancerous  and 
malignc  ulorts,  named  cacoethr,  i.  morrmah. 

Holland.  Plinie,  VoL  iL  book  XL 
AimI  the  old  mor  mal  on  his  shin. 

Now  prick  and  itch,  without  on  him. 

Ben  Jonaon.  Sad  Shepherd,  ad  ii.  sc.  2. 

MORMO,  Gr.  poppw,  pro  larva  it  tcrriculum  aexi - 
pilur,  a sort  of  goblin  or  spectre. 

But  to  have  been  sick  of  the  fright,  to  have  lavished  owr  con- 
stancy, courage,  conscience  and  all,  u»  Indian  sacrifice  to  a sprite  or 
mormo,  ne  noceat,  to  escape  not  a real  evil,  but  only  an  apprehension 
or  terror,  this  is  a piece  of  the  most  destructive  weariness,  the 
ir  If  at  infifU,*.  the  greatest  simplicity  that  can  lie. 

Hammond.  harks,  voL  iv.  fol.  177.  Sermon  3. 
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, r MORMO,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidopterous  in- 
sects. 

f Generic  cl  i a racier.  Palpi  rather  short,  densely  clothed 

with  scales,  hair-like  on  Ihc  basal  joint,  the  terminal 
joint  conspicuous,  ovate-conic,  acute ; the  basal  joint 
about  half  the  length  of  the  second,  rather  curved  ; the 
second  elongate,  slender,  slightly  attenuated  to  the  apex, 
which  is  somewhat  acute  ; matiUtr  shorter  than  the 
antennai ; antenna  moderate,  simple,  slightly  pubescent 
beneath  in  the  males ; head  amnotli,  densely  squamous 
between  the  antenna;  eyes  naked  ; stemmata  distinct ; 
thorax  rather  short,  densely  pilose,  crested  ; abdomen 
rather  stout,  crested  on  the  back,  with  a small  tuft  at  the 
apex  ; wings  deflexrd,  and  forming  a triangle  during 
repose  ; anterior  suhtriangular,  broad,  the  hinder  margin 
crcnale  ; posterior  large,  ovate  triangular,  crenate  bn 
the  hinder  margin  ; legs  rather  short  and  stout.  Larva 
naked,  with  a small  head,  the  sides  ciliated,  the  body 
tapering  towards  the  tail,  the  caudal  segment  tuber- 
diluted  ; pupa  with  two  spines  nt  the  enrl ; tblliculatcd. 

Type  of  the  genus,  P.  Maura , Lin  incus ; Donovan, 
Brit.  Jne.  plate  xxx.  fig.  1.  One  species  only,  a native 
of  Europe  and  of  Britain. 

MOHMYitUS,  from  the  Greek  piopnvpot.  In  Zoo- 
logy, a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Esocidrs, 
order  Mai acop  terygii  Abdominates,  class  Pi  tret. 

Generic  character.  Body  scaly,  oblong,  compressed, 
tapering  towards  the  tail,  becoming  thicker  towards  the 
caudal  fin  ; heat!  covered  with  a thick,  naked  skin,  which 
envelopes  the  gill-flap,  and  leaves  but  a vertical  deft  for 
the  branchial  aperture  ; the  muzzle  elongated,  and  the 
opening  of  the  mouth  very  narrow  ; teeth  slender,  and 
indented  at  their  tips  on  the  inlermnxi Maries  and  lower 
jaw,  and  in  long  rows  on  the  tongue  and  palate;  dorsal 
fin  single. 

The  remnrkaklc  characters  in  this  genus  arc  the  elon- 
gallon  of  the  muzzle,  which  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  snout  of  the  Ant-eaters  ; the  extensive  envelope  - 
ment  of  the  gill-cover,  so  that  the  branchial  opening  is 
merely  a cleft,  which  has  induced  some  authors  to  deny 
the  existence  of  any  gill-cover ; and  the  increased  size 
of  the  tail,  which,  instead  of  being  compressed  like  the 
body,  is  nearly  cylindrical.  They  arc  all  found  in  the 
Nile. 

Some  have  the  mouth  cylindrical,  and  the  dorsal  fin 
long ; such  are 

M.  Hasselquist. 

M.  Caschive. 

M.  Oxyr  incus. 

M.  Cannume. 

Others  have  the  snout  cylindrical,  and  the  dorsal  fin 
short;  as 

M.  Anguilloide. t,  GeofTr. : and  Geoffrey  thinks  that 
in  one  of  these  divisions  the  Oryrinque,  formerly  adored 
bv  the  Egyptians,  is  to  be  met  with. 

Some  have  the  muzzle  short  and  rounded,  and  the 
dorsal  fin  short ; as 

M.  Labiatus,  Geoff. 

M.  Dorsalis,  Geoff. 

Whilst  others  have  the  forehead  prominent,  with  a 
receding  mouth  ; as 

3f.  Cyprinoides,  Geoff. 

See  Lanepedc,  llistoire  des  Poissons ; Cuvier,  Rignc 
Animal . 

f The  elder  Etymologists  have  nothing 

Mo'hNINO.  Vto  say  respecting  these  words  ; Tookc’s 

Mo'r*°w'  ) researches  are  m08t  happy.  Morrow, 


mom,  and  morning  were  in  old  English  written  morew, 
morrwn,  tnorewmde ; in  A.  S.  merirn,  mergen,  merne ; 
margen,  tname , or  morgen,  morn  ; and  he  believes  them 
to  be  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  Goth,  and 
A.  S.  verb  merjan,  merran,  mtrran,  myrran,  to  dis- 
sipate, to  disperse,  to  spread  abroad,  to  scatter ; morr , 
the  regular  pest  tense  of  Hub  verb,  pronounced  and 
written  mortre,  morew,  and  subsequently  morowr,  mor- 
row, by  adding  the  participial  termination  en,  merg-rn, 
tnerien,  merit ; marg-en  mar'n,  morg-en,  mom ; or 
moretcen,  moreufn,  morn.  Morrow  and  morn  then 
have  the  same  meaning,  vis.  dissipated,  dispersed,  sub. 
clouds  or  darkness,  whose  dispersion,  or  the  time  when 
they  are  dispersed,  these  words  express.  Morning,  the 
present  participle  myrrende,  in  old  English  morewende, 
{ends,  us  usual,  converted  into  ing,)  as  in  Chaucer 
morwening ; thence  morewing,  tnoncing,  morning, 
Morning  is,  by  usage,  applied  to  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  day  succeeding  the  dispersion  of  darkness; 
and  morrow,  to-morrow,  to  the  whole  day  next  following 
to-day. 

AnraK  ft  Uter,  J*e  twei  brej*ren  cartcys, 

With  gr*t  power  a iwonrc  shuttle  at  Torimeis. 

A Mwakr,  p.  13*1. 

Tiwcsday  to  Horsham  he  srende  h morwemnge. 

Id.  r.  55$. 

ye  kt’Bg  one  on  yc  mom  went  to  London. 

R.  tlranne,  p.  49. 

Right  in  y*  marifyng  in  aldemrost  ned* 

Com  y«  kings'*  aoones  two.  Id.  p.  17. 

Ac  on  a Msj  morwmfng.  on  Main?  me  holies 
Me  by  f«l  /or  to  slept*,  fox  weyryursae  of  wandryng. 

1'icr*  Plomhmm.  /inun,  p,  1, 
Then  wennede  I to  wytten  and  with  a whight  I astlo 
A mioourc  in  a morwefute,  *i*l  to  this  man  1 saide. 

Id  Crtde,  fig.  B.  i. 

And  counxehde  hem  of  Ihnu  of  the  lawe  of  Moiacs  and  profetis 
fto  tLe  iwrwf  til  to  cucntide. 

Wiclif.  The  Dedii  #/  Aposllit,  ch.  xxviii. 

And  preached  vnto  them  of  Jean ; hothe  wit  of  the  law  of  Moses,, 
ft  also  out  of  the  prophetei,  cuen  from  momjng*  to  night 

B<We,  Anm  1551. 

But  whanno  the  marowetidf  was  come,  all«  the  priori*  and  peestis 
and  the  elders  men  of  tbo  pup  I*  folwn  counwil  ogem  Jhesus. 

H id,/.  Muiihrw,  ch.  Jixrii. 
But  nathcles  it  was  so  fsire  a tight, 

Tnat  it  made  all  hir  faeries  for  to  light, 

What  for  the  season,  and  the  manrentng. 

And  for  the  feules  that  she  herd*  sing. 

Chancer.  The  Sgmier r$  Tale,  v.  10712. 
Bnt  by  the  cause  that  they  shuldon  rise 
Erly  a-mortte  for  to  seen  the  sight 
U nto  hir  rests  weotea  they  at  mgld. 

Id.  The  Knighlet  Tale,  v.  2492. 

The  goodaetM  that  thou  maist  do  this  day,  do  it,  aad  abide  not, 
oe  delay  it  not  til  fa  tnorwe. 

Id.  The  Tate  cf  Metibeus,  p.  1 19. 

For  he  that  slant  to  daie  alofte, 

And  all  the  wort  da  hath  in  his  wooes, 

To  MseoM'c  Ho  falleth  all  at  ones 

Out  of  riches  into  poaerry. 

Gower.  Can/.  Am.  book  ir.  p.  112. 

The  fonrth  watch  was  next  to  the  morning,  and  was  called  the 
mongugmirntche.  Bible,  Anno  1551.  htu Jihno,  ch.  jut.  note. 
That  ruddy  morning-beam  of  majesty. 

Which  should  the  sun’s  eclipsed  light  supply, 

Is  orercast  with  mists. 

Cirrr*.  Upon  the  King ‘s  Siri nets. 

He  shall  then  so  reveal  himself  to  in  as  the  sun  shews  himself  to 
the  world,  in  the  mommg-rtsing,  by  degrees  ascending  to  its  full 
height 

Pall.  Hard  Texts  of  Scrip  Imre,  llosta,  ch,  vi.  w.  3. 
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MORN.  Th*  princ*  by  ehauim  did  ou  a lady  light, 

* Thai  wu*  right  fair*  and  Iresh  u»  mommy-rate, 

But  Nomewh&t  v*d  ami  BulemM  eke  in  light, 

HOC  CO  A*  if  Buiufl  pensive  thought  constrain'd  her  £*  title  ipright. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen e,  book  u.  can.  9. 

And  if  that  wrong  on  cyther  kid*  liver*  were, 

That  he  ahouid  warne  the  wroager  to  apptsare 
The  marrow  neat  at  court,  it  to  defend. 

LL  Mother  HulAard't  Tate. 

About  the  daybreak*  betimes  ia  the  warming,  the  leave*  of  tree* 
are  found  bedewed  with  Ivonni* ; and  look*  whomever  they  are, 
that  have  occasion  to  be  abroad  ia  the  air*  about  the  dawning  of  th« 
morrow,  they  may  evidently  piwrtwv*  their  clothe*  wet  with  a 
clam  com:  humour  of  houie,  yea,  and  their  hair**  giewed  therewith 
together,  if  they  goo  bare  beaded. 

Holland.  F/inie , book  n.  ch.  xii. 

The  wtormng,  we  know,  i*  commonly  said  to  be  a friend  to  tha 
Muse*,  but  a morning' t draught  wa*  never  ao. 

South.  Sermomt,  voL  if.  p-  3o6. 


— Still  night  succeeds,  MORN. 

A soften’d  sliado,  and  saturated  e<irth  

Awaits  tb«  morning -team,  to  give  to  light,  MO* 

Ratv'd  through  ten  tbmuand  diflbrrnt  j.laviic  tubes,  ROCCO. 

Tho  balmy  treasures  of  the  former  day.  ^ — a 

Thom  tom.  Spring. 

Set  by  uld  Ocean's  side  the  goddess  hoard ; 

Then  from  the  sacred  deep  hoc  head  she  rear'd : 

Rxnm  like  a mvrning-mit/. 

Drgden.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  L 
But  who  the  melodies  of  worm  can  tell  ? 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain's  Bide  ; 

The  lowing  herd  ; the  tdteep&ild'*  simple  bell ; 

The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  deseriod 
In  tile  lone  valley.  Beattie.  The  MintlreJ,  book  L. 

To-morrow' » action  ! can  that  haary  wisdom, 

Borne  down  with  fount,  still  doat  upon  to-morrow  ! 

That  fatal  inistres*  of  the  young  and  lacr, 

The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condvnm’d  to  lose 
A useless  life  in  waitiug  for  to-morrow. 

Johnson.  Irene,  act  iiL  sc.  2. 


MOROCCO. 


Name.  MOROCCO,  which  takes  its  name  from  Mer&kesh, 
changed  into  Morocco  by  the  Italians,  is  an  Empire  at 
the  North-Western  extremity  of  Africa,  gradually  formed 
by  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  several  contiguous 
States.  The  largest  part  of  it  consists  of  the  united 
Kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  so  named  from  their 
respective  Capitals.  To  these  were  subsequently  added 
the  petty  Slates  of  Dar'ah,  Sus,  and  Turudant,  on  the 
South;  Tufilelt,  and  Sijiluiasah,  on  the  West;  and 
Extent.  Mequinez  on  the  North.  Its  greatest  length,  from 
Ceuta,  in  35°  54'  4"  North  and  5°  16'  G"  West,  to  Cape 
Nun,  in  28°  41'  North  and  1 1°  15'  18"  West,  measures 
433  Geographical  miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
the  same  promontory,  its  Westernmost  extremity,  to 
the  meridian  passing  through  the  mouth  of  the  Mulu- 
yuh,  in  35°  3'  North  and  2®  30’  West,  may  be  estimated 
at  420  Geographical  miles  ; but,  as  the  coast  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  runs  in  an  oblique  direction  from 
North-East  to  South-West,  its  breadth  Northward  is 
continually  diminishing,  and  is  little  more  than  100 
miles  in  the  parallel  of  Arzila.  Morocco  (Merakesli) 
Division*.  and  Fez  (Fix)  were  each  divided  into  seven  Provinces, 
thus  enumerated  by  Leo  Africanua  (8.)  and  Mamiol : 
(i.  6.  pi.  i.  fol.  5.)  1.  Ucha  ; (Ilaha  or  Hahet ;)  2.  Sus  ; 
3.  Gezula ; (Kezulnh  ;)  4.  Morocco  Proper ; ( Merakcsh  ;) 
5.  Duke luh  ; (Duktklah;)  6.  Ilazkura;  (Haskdruh;)  7. 
Tedla;(T4dlab;)  belonging  to  the  former:  and  l.Temez- 
na;  (Tumcsnh  ;)  2.  Fez ; (Fas ;)  3.  Azgar ; (Azkur ;)  4.  El 
Abalh  ; (El  llubat ;)  5.  Elrip;  (El- Rif;)  6.  Garet; 
(Kurct,  or  Carat;)  7.  Elcuz;  (Elkheus;)  to  Fez.  To 
these  names  others  have  been  added  by  modern  writers ; 
as  El  GUarb,  Shdwiyyah,  and  Beni  Hasen,  to  Fas; 
Miskln  or  Zcr&roh,  Shedinah,  ‘Abdah,  and  Kihuumuh, 
to  Morocco.  Concerning  their  position,  however,  and, 
whul  is  less  extraordinary,  concerning  the  orthography 
of  their  names,  there  is  much  discordance.  Shedmnh, 
the  Shennah  of  Chenier,  is  spelt  Siyhdmah  by  Hav$t, 
who  has  given  the  word  in  the  original  character,  and 
the  Shawiya  of  Jackson  is  the  Chavoya  of  Chcuicr,  aiul 
probably  the  Showiah  of  Shaw  ; but  this  last-named  tract 
is  contiguous  to  Beni  1 1 use n according  to  the  first,  and 
is  separated  from  it  by  Fas  according  to  the  second. 
‘Abdah  lies  to  the  South  of  Dukkalah,  and  between  it 
and  Sly  ad  mah  according  to  Jackson  and  Cheniei- ; but 


to  the  South  of  the  former  and  to  the  North  of  the  latter, 
if  Hocst  was  rightly  informed.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  they  had  all  three  travelled  through  those  Pro* 
vinces.  But  as  there  are  few  towns  in  Morocco,  and 
the  districts  are  generally  named  from  the  Burbar 
Tribes  occupying  them ; whenever  any  of  those  Tribes, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  migratory,  chauge  their 
quarters,  the  name  of  the  district  is  doubtless  changed 
accordingly ; and  we  learn  from  ChtSnier  (iii.S.)  that  “ the 
exteut  of  the  Piovinces  varies  according  to  the  will  or 
interests  of  the  Prince,  the  caprice  of  Governors,  and 
other  temporary  circumstances.” 

Of  these  Provinces,  all,  except  Sus,  Sijilm4sah,  Tali-  Position, 
lelt,  and  Dar'ah,  are  on  the  Northern  declivity  of  Mount 
Atlas,  which  descends  more  or  less  abruptly  to  the  sea, 
forming  bold  and  lofty  promontories  at  A lie’s  Hill,  (Abyla  Jebel  d<*t-  ] 
of  the  Ancients,  called  Jebel  dlia-zza  tut,  f.  r.  Ape's 
Hill  bv  the  Moors,  (Jackson,  p.  10.)  in  35^  54' 4^  North 
and  5®  16’  6"  West.)  Cape  de  Geer,  (Cabo  de  Agucr,  • 

(Marmol,  i.  18.  c.  27.)  in  30°  38'  North  and  9°  51'  36* 

West,  now  called  Feral,  or  Afcrni,  by  Lite  Moors,)  and 
Cape  Nun,  in  28°  41*  North  and  1 1°  15'  16”  West.  Tha 
highest  part  of  Mount  Atlas*  appears  to  be  tliat  portion 
of  it  which  lies  between  $u*  and  Telemskn,  (Tremecen,) 
some  peaks  of  which  are  always  covered  with  snow,  and 
must  therefore  rise  at  least  to  the  height  of  10,800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  “ Deren,’*  says  IdrisS, 

( Clin.  iii.  pL  1.)  “ is  a mountain  equalled  by  few  in 
height,  fertility,  extent,  and  populousness.  It  begins  from 
the  Ocean  on  the  shores  of  S6s  el  aksu,  and  runs  East- 
ward nearly  in  a straight  line  till  it  reaches  Mount  Nefosah, 
and  afterwards  the  mountains  of  Tardbulus,  (Tripoli,) 
where  it  gradually  sinks  into  the  plain.  Several  persona 
say  that  it  reaches  the  w?a  at  the  promontory  called 
Autan.  It  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  fine  fruits  and  extra- 
ordinary trees.  Water  bursts  forth  from  it  everywhere, 

• At  la*  wa*  11x101*1  Dgrit  or  Ad>rit  (Strata,  xvii.  p.  S‘J5.  Ptin. 

Not.  Hist.  V.  1.)  by  the  ancient  African*,  arcunling  to  th«  Greek*, 
wtase  accusative  case,  Dgrm,  approaches  very-  acuity  to  the  Arabic 
Deren.  Adir  ia  alff.o*t  idcutuui  nilh  the  Barber  wont  Edrmr,  or 
Edtrar,  “ n Mountain  ” The  writers  on  Airica  have  been  ntogt 
unlucky  ui  their  BiyiRAlopea.  Host  derive*  Atla*  from  the  Arabic 
word  l/a,  ugnifyin<'  lb*  sunrise.  Other*  huve  mentioned  jebel  rt- 
ttit.  a corruption  uf  jebel  el  thetj,  ( snowy  mountains,;  a*  the  origin- 

of  AiLu. 
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MO-  and  on  both  its  sides  there  is  a constant  verdure  at  all 
HOCCO.  seasons.”  The  whole  tract,  says  Marmol,  (i.  7.  tom.  i. 

fob  6.)  from  the  Southern  extremity  of  Sus  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  is  extremely  fertile,  abounding  in 
corn-land  and  pasture,  being  all  a level  and  uiKlulating 
country,  traversed  by  many  capital  rivers,  which  descend 
from  the  greater  Atlas  and  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
From  the  same  Straits  Eastward,  as  far  as  Tripoli  in 
Barbary,  the  whole  is  a hilly  country,  occupied  by 
chains  of  mountains,  which  in  some  places  extend  thirty 
or  forty  leagues  inland ; and  between  these  mountains 
and  the  greater  Atlas  there  are  extensive  plains,  and  in 
some  places  hills  (lomas)  and  low  ridges  ; but  the  soil 
is  fertile  in  bread-corn  (pan ) and  grass  for  cattle, 
abounding  in  springs  and  streams,  which  descend  from 
the  mountains,  and  cuter  the  Mediterranean,  with  plea- 
sant and  delightful  Ixauks  adorned  with  shady  groves, 
especially  towards  the  confines  of  the  City  of  Cayrauen  ; 
(Ka'mnuin,  the  ancient  Cyrene ;)  for  from  thence  for- 
wards the  soil  becomes  sandy  and  dry.  The  Coast  of 
Barbarv,  called  Er-rif.  is  formed  by  the  lower  range  of 
Atlas,  where  cold  prevails  rather  than  heat,  and  more 
barley  than  wheat  is  produced ; but  the  former  is  the 
principal  food  of  those  nations.  The  mountains  are 
often  covered  with  wood,  and  have  extensive  summer- 
pastures  ; but,  if  not  removed  iu  time  to  the  low  lands, 
the  cattle  are  often  killed  by  the  heavy  snows  in  Winter. 
The  mountains  of  the  higher  range  of  Atlas  are  in  some 
places  loo  cold  to  be  habitable,  full  of  crags  and  preci- 
pices overhunging  deep  and  gloomy  valleys,  shaded 
by  forests  of  large  and  lofty  trees,  and  giving  rise  to 
considerable  rivers.  Other  mountains,  much  mure 
temperate  and  agreeable,  are  peopled  by  large  commu- 
nities and  Col*)  las  (Kobeilahs)  or  Tribes  of  African 
Bereberes.  (Rerabers.)  The  most  rugged  and  craggy 
heights  of  the  greater  Atlas,  are  those  overhanging  the 
Province  of  Temlecna  (T&mesnh,)  and  the  coldest,  those 
above  the  Province  of  Morocco.  The  shepherds  always 
pasture  their  flocks  in  those  mountains  in  Summer,  but 
take  care  to  remove  them  before  the  snow  begins  to  fall, 
as  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  a Nortlierly  wind  ( cierzo ) 
so  cold  as  to  kill  the  sheep,  and  sometimes  the  shepherds 
themselves.  There  is  u passage  in  these  mountains  near 
the  city  of  Agmet,  (Aghm&t,)  through  which  the  Numi- 
dians  (Taw&rik)  pass  every  year  with  their  camels  laden 
with  dates,  and  so  much  snow  sometimes  falls  at  that 
season,  that  in  a single  night  they  are  buried,  both  men 
and  beasts,  under  two  lances'  depth  of  snow,  (dot  lama* 
de  mere.) 

Hirers.  These  mountains  give  rise  to  all  the  rivers  in  the 

Empire  of  Morocco;  the  principal  of  which  arc,  l.the 
MulooTs,  Muluyah,  or  Mulwiyyah,  which  rises  in  the  Province  of 
Mulw™’1*  ^eus  25  miies  from  Garsi-LuTn,  and  flowing  in 

uwl*’  a North-Easterly  direction  through  the  rugged  and 
desert  plains  of  Ankad  and  Karet,  (Anged  and  Garet.) 
and  bathing  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  Beni  Ze- 
n&tah,  (Yezn&tah,  Leo,  715.)  empties  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean  near  the  town  of  Kasasa.  It  is  joined 
in  its  course  by  the  Mulull,  Sit,  (Zha  of  the  Maps,)  and 
other  streams,  and  forms  the  Western  boundary  of  the 
Rico*,  or  Empire.  2.  The  Ulk&g,  or  Ulukkus,  rising  in  the 
Luecos.  mountains  of  the  Beni  Ghom&rah,  flows  Westward 
through  the  plains  of  Habut  and  the  AzkAr,  passes  by 
.the  town  of  Kasr-eUkablr,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at 
El  'ArATsh,  (Laroche,)  a town  belonging  to  the  last- 
named  Tribe,  and  having  a port,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  obstructed  by  * dangerous  bar,  3.  The  Sub&,  one  of 


the  largest  rivers  in  Morocco.  It  rises  in  Mount  Sell-  MO- 
ligd  in  the  Province  of  Kheus,  in  a thick  forest ; and  ROOCO 
winding  through  the  valleys  into  the  plain,  passes  within 
six  miles  from  Fds.  (Fez.)  It  receives  the  Wftdt  el 
jewahir,  (Jewel  River,)  which  flows  through  that  city,  bw' 
and  many  other  streams  in  its  course,  and  enters  the 
sea  at  Ma'mhrah,  twelve  miles  from  Said.  It  lias  a very 
deep  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for  some  distance.  Like 
most  of  the  other  streams  in  this  Country,  it  is  very  low 
and  fordable  in  many  places,  in  the  dry  season  of  the 
year.  4.  The  Bureghregh,  springing  from  one  of  the  BuRtgrej, 
branches  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  the  Kingdom  of  F&s,  0T 
passes  through  deep  ravines  in  the  mountains,  into  the 
level  country,  through  which  it  flows  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Said  (Salee)  and  Rabat.  The  bar  at  its  mouth 
is  so  dangerous  to  inexperienced  navigators,  that  it  was 
formerly  considered  as  a great  protection  to  those  towns 
against  the  attacks  of  Christian  fleets.  5.  Ommu-r-rcbl*  M»rUya,<* 
(corruptly  in  modern  limes  Onim-arba')  springs  from  Oawwrta. 
Mount  Atlas  on  the  coniines  of  Fds  nndTddlah.  (Ted la.) 

It  flows  first  through  the  plains  of  Adaksum,  (or 
Adakhsiin,)  and  afterwards,  descending  through  a nar- 
row valley  into  the  lower  plains,  divides  the  Province 
of  T&mesnd  from  those  of  Tddlah  and  Dukkdlah, 
(Duquela,)  discharging  itself  into  the  Ocean  beneath 
the  walls  of  Ar.ammdr.  It  receives  in  its  course  the 
Wddl*  l’ubld,  (liued  la  Abid,  Marmol,  i.  fol.  8.)  i.  r. 

Slaves  River,  and  the  Dcmali,  which  flows  from  the 
same  mountains.  It  is  never  fordable,  and  abounds  in 
fish,  particularly  shad,  (tdbaloa  — Clupea  alam.")  6.  TWnf.ar 
The  Tens! ft  rises  in  Mount  Atlas,  near  AnimmeT,  or  TcuiafL 
Hanimmei',  to  the  East  of  the  City  of  Morocco,  and, 
flowing  iu  a North-Westerly  direction,  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  near  Asafl,  (Safi.)  in  the  Province  of  Dukkk- 
lab.  It  is  increased  by  many  streams,  particularly  the 
Esifelmel,  the  Niffls  or  Nefusah,  and  the  Aghmht- 
Though  generally  deep,  it  is  fordable  in  some  places. 

It  is  crossed  at  Morocco  by  abridge  of  fifteen  arches, 
erected  by  the  Sult&n  Ya’kub  Al-mnnsdr,  and  considered 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  Africa.  7.  Wadi  Sus,  the  River 
of  Sus,  rises  in  Mount  Atlas,  on  the  confines  of  Sus  and  WedSoofc 
Hdlui,  and  taking  a South-Westerly  course,  passes  by 
Tdrudant,  and  enters  the  sea  near  a place  called  Gerte- 
zen.  (Gertdscn  ?)  It  is  druwn  off  in  canals  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  in  Summer- 
time the  bar  at  its  mouth  is  fordable  at  low  water.  8. 

Wddl  Nun,  the  River  of  Ntin  or  Nul,  may  be  con-  WedNun/w 

sidered  as  the  Southern  boundary  of  Morocco.  It  is  "*d"uw8* 

also  called  the  River  of  Akasah,  (Jackson,  9.)  but  is 

little  known  ; being  on  the  hordcre  of  the  Desert,  (Sahrk,) 

it  is  probably  inconsiderable  and  un navigable.  There 

arc  two  considerable  streams  South  of  Atlas.  9.  Wddi  ^ 

Fillli,  the  River  of  T&filelt,  terminating  in  a small 

lake  ; and  10.  Wed  Der'ah,  the  River  of  Der’ah,  finally  WedDnfo- 

lost  in  the  sands. 

The  climate  varies  greatly  in  the  different  regions  ; Climste. 
and  os  the  South-Western  branch  is  the  highest  range 
of  Atlas,  there  is  a greater  diversity  of  temperature,  at 
different  seasons,  in  Morocco  than  in  the  other  Barba- 
resque States.  In  the  low  lands  the  rains  begin  at  the 
end  of  October,  and  the  greatest  cold  is  fell  at  the  end 
of  January ; but  at  noon  a fire  is  never  wanted.  In 
February  the  cold  decreases,  and  the  weather  is  \ery 
variable.  Boisterous  winds  from  the  West  and  North 
( ciersot ) prevail  in  March,  and  almost  all  the  fruits  are 
set  in  April.  Cherries  are  ripe  at  the  end  of  that  month, 
and  early  figs  (irrrar)  by  the  midtttfe  of  May.  Grapes. 
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MO-  begin  to  ripen  on  the  25th  of  June.  Apples,  pears, 
ROCCO.  peaches,  apricots,  &c.  are  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
v~'  fig*  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  latest  fruits 
early  in  September.  Raisins  are  dried  in  that  month  ; 
unless  early  rains  or  heavy  dews  fall,  and  then  their 
juice  is  converted  into  a rob,  (r6b,)  or  vinous  syrup, 
( arrope  y vino  cozido ,)  much  drunk  by  the  Berbers. 
(Berdbcr.)  Olives  are  gathered  in  November,  but  the 
trees,  as  in  Europe,  bear  plentifully  only  every  other  year. 
The  Spring  begins  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  ends  on 
the  18th  of  May.  If  no  rain  fall  between  the  5th  of  April 
and  the  5th  of  May,  a scanty  harvest  is  the  certain  result. 
The  hot  season  begins  on  the  19th  of  May  and  ends 
on  the  16th  of  August,  and  the  greatest  heat  prevails  in 
June  and  July,  in  which  months  exposure  to  the  night 
air  is  not  hurtful.  The  rains  in  July  and  August  occa- 
sion pestilential  fevers  and  much  sickness.  On  the  17th 
of  August  the  Autumn  begins,  and  it  ends  on  the 
17th  of  November,  the  heat  having  gradually  diminished 
in  August  and  September.  The  Winter  begins  on  the 
17lh  of  November  and  ends  on  the  14th  of  Februury  ; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  that  season  they  sow  their 
fields  in  the  low  lands ; but  in  the  hills  they  begin  to 
sow  in  October.  From  the  12th  of  Decemlier  to  the 
20th  of  January  the  weather  is  usually  very  cold  ; and 
from  the  12th  of  June  to  the  21st  of  July  excessively 
hot.  The  East,  South-East,  and  South  winds  in  Muy 
and  June  often  do  much  mischief,  blighting  the  grain 
and  fruits,  and  preventing  their  coming  to  maturity. 
There  are  also  in  those  months  thick  fogs,  which  are 
injurious.  In  the  mountains  there  are  only  two  seasons  : 
Winter  from  October  to  April,  and  Summer  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  plains,  wherever  there  is 
water,  are  very  fertile ; and  the  industry  of  the  moun- 
taineers compensates  for  the  want  of  soil  and  level 
ground  : they  make  terraces  with  stone  walls  along 
the  sides  of  their  hills,  and  arc  thus  enabled  to  raise 
large  crops  of  barley.  In  the  Country  to  the  South  of 
Atlas  (Biladu-1  jerid)  the  grain  ripens  in  May,  and  the 
dales  in  October.  If  the  rain  on  the  mountains  fail,  all 
the  rivers  are  dried  up ; but  if  rain  fall  in  September, 
the  dates  arc  spoiled,  and  the  inhabitants  depend  much 
more  on  that  crop  than  on  their  harvest  of  corn.  (Ix'O, 
'Vegetable*.  62.)  The  most  remarkable  vegetable  productions  of 
Morocco  are,  1.  the  *Arar,  ( Thuja  articulata.)  which 
yields  the  gum  sandamc.  2.  The  ferbiyun,  or  fer- 
ftyun,  drrgemeus  in  the  Berber  tongue,  (Euphorbia 
officinarum ,)  the  inspissated  juice  of  which  is  the  gum 
euphorbium.  3.  The  fashuk,  (probably  a species  of 
Ferula.)  which,  according  to  Mr.  Jackson,  yields  the 
gum  ammoniac.  4.  Surnog,  perhaps  (he  suranjdn  of 
the  Arabs.  (Iris  tuberose.)  5.  Talhts,  (Acacia  gummi- 
fera ,)  common  throughout  Tropical  Africa.  6.  El 
rassul,  (El  ghdsul,)  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jackson,  (78.) 
the  SaUola  J'ruticosa,  very  common  on  all  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  And  7.  the  ark&n  (Eletodcndrum 
organ)  is  not  only  peculiar  to  Morocco,  but  one  of  its 
most  useful  vegetable  productions.  Idrisl,  (Cl.  iii.  part  i. 
MSS.)  in  speaking  of  the  fertility  of  Mount  Tcnmelet, 
Argon  oil.  (Taumilfit,)  says,  “ There  is  also  on  this  mountain  a 
large  tree,  called  in  the  Berber!  tongue  ark&n,  (pro- 
nounced nrgan,)  of  which  the  boughs,  branches,  and 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  plum-tree.  (Ijjds ; Pru- 
nus  domeslica.)  It  has  a fruit  like  that  of  the  dama- 
scene; (*  tiyvn,  probably*  vyun-dbakar,  i e,  bull’s  eyes ;) 
when  ol  early  growth  its  outer  rind  is  thin  and  green, 
but  when  completely  ripe  it  is  yellow.  It  is  exclusively 
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astringent  and  acid,  and  contains  a hard  nut  like  that  MO- 
of  a moderate- sized  olive,  (el  zntunatud  mahdudatu-l  ROCCO. 
rdt.)  The  taste  of  this  fruit  is  not  good  at  all.  It  is 
gathered  at  the  end  of  September,  aud  given  to  goats,  who 
swallow  it,  oiler  having  eaten  its  outer  rind,  and  after- 
wards void  it  whole.  It  is  (hen  gathered,  washed,  bruised, 
and  its  kernel  ground  and  pressed,  when  there  issues 
from  it  much  oil  of  a clear  colour  but  unusual  appear- 
ance ; it  is  not  pleasant  to  the  taste,  ami  is  very  bitter. 

They  use  it  on  account  of  its  plentifulness,  for  lighting 
their  lamps,  and  the  tavern-keepers  (el  dukhaniyun)  in 
the  markets  fry  sponges  (d-uspinj,  i,  e.  balls  of  pastry  ) 
in  it.  As  soon  as  touched  by  the  fire,  it  emits  a dis- 
agreeable, pungent  odour ; but  in  the  sponges  it  loses 
its  unpleasant  taste.  The  women  of  the  Mas&marioli 
Berbers  anoint  their  heads  with  it  while  combing  ; and 
it  beautifies,  lengthens,  and  renders  their  hair  fiuer,  and 
also  preserves  its  blackness.*  It  is  described  by  Leo, 

(100.)  and  by  Marmol,  (iii.  2.)  (who  seems  to  have  seen 
it,  but  who  does  not  transcribe  cither  Idrisi  or  Leo,)  as  a 
thorny  tree,  whose  fruit  is  bigger  than  large  apricots, 
(albarcoqua,)  with  nothing  but  a skin  over  the  stone, 

(al  cutsco ,)  and  whose  berries  when  ripe  shine  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  like  stars.  44  This  fruit,*  he 
adds,  “ is  eaten  by  goats ; and  the  Africans  afterwards 
gather  its  stones  in  their  cattle-yards,  (corrales,)  for  they 
are  so  hard  that  they  cannot  break  them,  but  drop  them 
whole,  and  from  their  kernels  they  make  that  stinking 
and  ill-tasted  oil.”  (vol.  ii.  fid.  2.)  Veins  of  gold  and  Mineral^ 
silver  are  said  to  be  found  iu  the  mountains,  especially 
in  those  of  Sus ; but  there  seems  to  Ik*  no  very  satisfac- 
tory evideuce  for  the  existence  of  cither.  Lead,  cop- 
per, and  iron  probably  occur  in  several  places  ; and  the 
last  two  are  extracted  and  worked  to  a small  extent. 

Rock-salt,  saltpetre,  and  antimony  arc  likewise  ob- 
tained in  large  quantities.  The  neighbourhood  ofTkfi- 
lelt  (T&fildit)  is  the  tract  of  country  which  principally 
furnishes  the  last ; and  Elkohl-el-FileTi,*  the  antimony 
from  Tafilt-lt,  is  in  great  request,  being  the  principal 
ingredient  in  the  kohel,  (stibium,  or  collyrivm,)  with 
which  the  Maroquine  women  blacken  the  edges  of  their 
eyelids. 

The  animals  of  Morocco  arc,  with  few,  if  any  excep-  Animals, 
(ions,  common  to  the  rest  of  Northern  and  Middle 
Africa ; but  it  is  possible  that  the  mountainous  regions 
and  Southern  Provinces  may  contain  some  species  • 

peculiar  to  that  Country,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  I 

those  mentioned  as  such  in  the  imperfect  accounts  which 
have  hitherto  been  published,  when  examined  by  Natu- 
ralists, will  prove  to  be  nothing  more  than  varieties  of 
species  previously  known.  1.  The  horrch  is  probably 
the  Antdopecervicapra,  or  stag-goat  antelope  of  modern 
Naturalists.  2.  The  audad,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jackson 
(33.)  as  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Atlas,  and  a great 
rarity,  is  probably  the  fishtal  or  lerwi  of  Shaw,  (171.) 

(Antelope  lerwia,)  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  iragda- 
phus  of  the  Ancients  The  skin*  which  he  sent  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  if  they  were  preserved,  arc  now  in  the 
British  M uscum.  3.  The  sibsib,  or  sebseb,  (J ackson,  36.) 
is  probably  a kind  of  squirrel.  (Sciurus  gteiulus.)  Its 
flesh  is  like  that  of  the  rabbit,  but,  according  to  the 
Berbers,  not  palatable,  unless  its  back  has  been  rubbed 


• Thi*  derivative,  Fta/i,  seems  to  show  that  the  initial  /«  i*  an 
article ; it  teems  with  the  final  / to  mark  the  feminine  gender  in 
the  Shitahh  or  Berberi  language.  (A bliee  ntr  la  Lanput  Barter*, 
in  foyage  ie  Jiomemamn  par  Lany/ei,  p.  41«i.  430,  431.  Ac.) 
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MO-  against  a hard  surface,  while  the  animal  is  alive.  4. 
SOCCO-  The  heTri,  or  moherri,  called  hAj?n  by  the  Arabs  in 
v-» Egypt,  ’B  a variety  of  the  camel,  whose  swiftness  and 
endurance  of  labour  are,  according  to  the  Moors,  such 
as  almost  exceed  belief.  5.  The  rogr  is  a kind  of  par- 
tridge. 6.  The  tibfb,  something  like  a sparrow ; and 
7.  the  clhAjj  (*.  e.  the  pilgrim)  is  an  ash-coloured  bird, 
rather  less  than  a blackbird.  8.  The  shAbil,  (pro- 
nounced sbtfbel.)  whence  the  Spunish  word  tdbah,  is 
the  shad.  (Clupta  aloao.)  It  is  found  abundantly  in 
the  Umimi-r-rabi\  and  is  said  by  Mr.  Jackson  (71.)  to 
be  one  of  the  best  fishes  brought  to  table  in  Morocco. 
Inhabit*  The  population  of  Morocco  is  formed  by  the  Berbers, 
*“*■»  who  inhabit  the  mountains ; and  the  Arabs,  either 
migratory  or  stationary,  who  occupy  the  low  lands 
and  the  towns.  The  former,  of  whom  a full  account 
has  been  given  under  the  head  Brrbcr,  are  usually 
called  Shuluhh  (in  the  singular  Shiluhh)  in  the  Empire 
of  Morocco,  and  are  subdivided  into  Tribes  ; many 
of  which  frequently  migrate,  as  well  as  the  Arabs  with 
whom  they  claim  a very  ancient  affinity.  The  latter 
are  probably  a mixed  race,  derived  1.  from  migratory 
Tribes;  from  the  soldiers  who  subdued  and  expelled  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  ; 3.  from  the  wreck  of  the  vanquished 
nations;  and  4.  from  Negroes  imported  from  the  South. 
As  a nation  they  are  now  described  as  generally  of  a 
middle  stature  ; not  so  muscular  as  Europeans,  thick  and 
clumsy  about  the  legs  and  ancles  ; of  a dark  complexion 
from  swarthy  to  a complete  black  ; having  regular  white 
teeth  and  black  hair.  Their  women  are  often  hand- 
some, particularly  those  of  Mequinez,  (MiknAsnh,) 
whose  complexion,  which  can  vie,  according  to  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  (137.)  with  that  of  English  beauties,  is  set  off 
by  large,  black,  expressive,  and  sparkling  eyes ; so 
that  Mikmtsiyyah  (i.  e.  a woman  of  MiknAs.)  is  pro- 
verbially used  to  signify  a beauty.  Their  modesty  and 
suavity  of  manners,  he  adds,  equals  their  personal  at- 
tractions. “ The  men  of  Timesnk  and  ShAwiyah/1  he 
observes,  (137.)  “are  a strong,  robust  race  of  a copper 
colour ; their  women  possess  much  beauty,  and  have 
features  highly  expressive  :**  but  these  are  probably  of 
Berber  race.  They  all  tinge  their  eye  lids  with  al  kohl, 
( stibium ,)  and  their  fingers  with  hiring  ( Latrtonia  incr- 
mi*,)  as  is  done  universally  in  Mohammedan  Countries. 
National  Influenced  equally  by  their  Religion,  Government,  and 
character.  Climate,  the  Moors  are  indolent  and  taciturn.  Jealousy, 
deceit,  and  cruelty,  the  other  had  qualities  by  which  they 
are  often  characterised,  are  also  the  natural  consequences 
of  living  under  an  unlimited  and  unenlightened  despo- 
tism, and  professing  a Religion  which  fosters  revenge 
and  intolerance.  The  evil  influence  of  that  perverting 
Faith  is  no  where  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in 
Africa,  where  even  the  kind-hearted  and  gTateful  Negro 
is  often  converted  by  it  into  a morose  and  ferocious 
bigot.  But  the  turbulent  passions  and  vivid  imagina- 
tion of  the  African  seetn  every  where  to  moke  him  the 
slave  of  superstition  ; and  thus  the  simplicity  of  the 
Moh&mmodan  Creed  has  been  no  where  more  perverted 
8opmti-  than  in  Bnrbory  and  other  African  States.  Among 
tbmnn-d  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Moors,  several  are  deserving 
cu,ltgai3*  of  notice.  On  the  seventh  day  after  the  birth  of  a child 
a sheep  or  goat  is  slain  on  behalf  of  the  infant,  who  is 
then  first  named.  Twins  are  always  called  llasen  and 
IloseTn,  in  honour  of  the  twin  children  of  'All  and 
F&timoh.  Education  begins  at  six  years  of  age,  and  moat 
children  learn  to  read  and  write  ; thoae  who  are  designed 
to  be  men  of  learning  get  the  whole  of  the  Korin  by 


heart.  Excepting  when  at  school,  the  boys  ore  generally  MO- 
allnwcd  to  run  about  where  they  please.  As  luxury  is  ROCCO. 
quite  unknown,  except  at  Court,  and  the  Moon  can  live 
on  very  little,  they  usually  marry  very  early,  cither  in  or  Minugs. 
before  their  twenty-first  year.  The  bride  is  disposed  of, 
if  she  have  no  father  or  near  male  relation,  by  thoKAdi, 
for  £ 10  am!  upwards,  when  the  suitor  has  money.  The 
marriage  contract  is  settled,  and  a breakfast  given  by 
the  father,  half  a year  before  the  marriage  takes  place. 

The  bride  is  carried  to  her  new  home,  enclosed  in  a four- 
cornered  cage  adorned  with  silk  handkerchiefs,  Nurem- 
berg looking-glasses,  Ac.,  and  all  their  stock  of  powder 
is  fired  off  by  the  bridesmen  who  accompany  her  train. 

If  the  bridegroom,  who  is  well  mounted,  wishes  to  play 
the  great  man,  he  holds  a handkerchief  or  his  hhilk  to 
his  mouth.  The  remaining  rites  are  like  those  of  other 
Mohammedans,  except  that  the  bridegroom  is  not  su£ 
fered  to  see  his  wife’s  face  till  after  the  marriage  has 
been  completed.  The  bride  is  not  allowed  to  go  out  of 
the  house  for  eight  months,  nor  the  bridegroom  for  eight 
days  after  their  marriage ; and  the  first  week  is  passed 
in  festivities,  during  which  the  bridegroom  in  treated  as 
a mock  king  by  his  friends,  issues  his  commands,  passes 
sentence,  and  inflicts  punishments  on  offenders.  Each 
wife  of  those  who  can  afford  to  have  the  legal  number, 
has  a separate  house,  and  the  husband  usually  locks  the 
door  after  him  whenever  he  goes  out : but  the  very  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent  infidelity  are  said  frequently 
to  act  as  incentives  to  it.  That  vice,  therefore,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  fate  which 
awaits  the  women  who  are  detected  in  their  transgres- 
sions. In  cases  of  infidelity  or  insubordination,  the 
husband  can  divorce  his  wife  without  returning  any 
part  of  the  price  paid  for  her.  The  wife,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  claim  a divorce  if  she  can  prove  that  he  has 
refused  to  give  her  a maintenance,  has  cursed  her,  or 
thrice  sworn  to  her  falsely.  If  a divorced  wife  has  a 
child  at  her  breast,  she  is  not  allowed  to  wean  it  for 
two  years,  and  her  hushnnd  must  maintain  her  during 
the  whole  of  that  lime.  A widow  mourns  four  months 
and  ten  days,  wearing  a black  head-dress  and  no  finery  : 
if  pregnant,  she  must  continue  her  mourning  till  she  is 
brought  to  bed.  The  Moors  go  to  bed  in  the  dark  ; 
get  up  before  sunrise ; go  to  prayers  at  the  mosque, 

(jdmf,')  and  then  usually  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
doing  nothing.  Penury  is  here,  a*  in  Turkey,  assumed 
outwardly  as  a preservative  against  the  extortions  of  the 
officers  of  Government. 

Their  first  meal  is  usually  hasu,  a kind  of  gruel  made  Diets, 
of  flour  and  water,  seasoned  with  a little  oil  and  suit ; 
they  wait  patiently  till  it  is  cool,  os  they  are  forbidden  to 
hlow  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  it.  ( RiaalaJt  of 
Jbn  Abt  ZuTd  cl  KalrawAnl,  ch.  xl.)  Bread  is  eaten 
with  grnpes,  figs,  or  melons,  at  noon,  and  a little  before 
sunset  they  dine  on  kuskush.  This  dainty  is  placed  cm  Cuscniwo, 
a low  table,  round  which  they  squat  down,  and  each  man 
helps  himself  to  a handful  out  of  the  dish,  for  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  and  table-cloths,  are  luxuries  with  which 
they  are  unacquainted.  Kuskusd  is  paste  made  of 
wheat  flour,  and  exposed  to  the  steam  of  meat  while 
boiling ; when  dressed  it  is  served  up  under  the  meat, 
and  garnished  with  hard  eggs  and  boiled  garvawzos. 

(Chich  peas  ; Cictr  arirtimim .)  The  rich  season  it 
with  butter  and  saffron.  They  finish  their  dinner  with 
fruit,  lick  their  fingers,  cry  out  El  htmdo  li-llah ! 

(God  be  praised,)  wash  their  hands,  and  the  table  is 
removed.  They  prefer  stale  butter  (semen)  to  new, 
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MO-  {ztbdah,)  and  the  purchasers  taste  n sample  of  it  put 
RUCCO.  into  a hole  in  the  shop-wall,  which  hole  is  never  washed, 
v— and  seldom  emptied,  so  that  its  savour  may  be  easily 
imagined.  Sfing,  (*.  a.  sponge,)  a kind  of  pastry  ; Abu 
Fortunah,  (*.«.  Father  Tempest.)  mi  need -meat  dressed 
with  almonds  and  vermicelli ; and  morosiyyah,  a ragout 
of  boiled  meat,  honey,  almonds,  and  raisins,  arc  their 
remaining  dishes.  A bag  of  roasted  meal  is  all  their 
provision  on  a journey.  Like  other  Mohammedans, 
many  of  them  indulge  in  drinking  wine  privately; 
they  are  very  fond  of  tea,  which  is  druuk  by  them  as 
much  ns  cotfec  in  the  Levant  and  Egypt,  and  they  never 
smoke  tobacco.  Hemp,  {hushiduih,)  however,  is  con- 
sidered as  a lawful  source  of  indulgence : the  poor 
chew  its  seed  and  leaves  ; the  rich  boil  up  both  leaves 
and  stem  together  with  honey  and  apices  into  an  elec- 
Magioun,  tuary,  ( ma'jdn ,)  one  tea-spoonful  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  turn  their  head.  They  also  smoke  it  through  water 
by  u contrivance  which  they  call  argllah,  (a  corruption 
of  the  Persian  word  ndrgUah,  signifying  the  kalydn , 
or  hukkah ,)  and  they  likewise  eat  opium  to  a great 
excess.  A wife,  a horse,  and  a gun  are  the  summit  of  a 
Moor's  ambition,  and  if  by  chance  lie  should  liecome  rich, 
he  only  wishes  to  increase  their  number.  Public  news 
and  love  affairs  are  their  ordinary  topics  of  conversation  ; 
and  the  women  welcome  their  guests  by  shouting  out 
lit  / lit ! lit ! lit ! at  the  utmost  pitch  of  their  voices. 
lfrak  ! teak  ! teak  ! teak  / on  the  contrary,  arc  their  ex- 
clamations expressive  of  grief  The  conqueror  at  chess, 
Sport*  (telrevj,)  which  they  never  play  for  money,  slicks  a 
straw  or  feather  into  his  adversary's  turban,  which  is 
considered  as  a serious  disgrace.  Their  favourite  sport, 
at  all  public  festivities,  is  the  la'b-*l  burial,  (powder 
game,)  in  which  the  opposite  parties  fire  off  charges  of 
powder  at  each  other,  instead  of  throwing  jeifds ; so 
common  in  Egypt  and  Barbary.  In  the  sport  called 
hddiritn,  they  form  in  a semicircle  and  fire  of)'  their 
pieces,  one  alter  the  other,  in  regular  succession.  This 
is  used  as  a salute  of  honour,  and  a sort  of  musterfoll 
when  the  army  is  encamped. 

Salutation*.  In  their  salutations,  the  lower  orders  stoop  down, 
placing  their  right  hand  on  their  right  knee,  and  bend 
their  head  on  one  side.  Before  the  King  they  prostrate 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and  kiss  the  earth.  Women 
kin  men’s  hands ; especially  wives  their  husbands’ : and, 
as  is  the  case  with  other  Mohammedans,  their  customs 
are,  in  many  respects,  exactly  the  reverse  of  ours.  We, 
for  example,  turn  our  horse’s  mane  to  the  left,  they  to 
the  right.  We  withdraw  from  the  presence  of  Kings 
and  persons  of  distinction  slowly,  aud  with  our  face 
towards  them  ; they  turn  their  back  on  the  King  as 
soon  as  their  audience  is  over,  ami  run  out  as  hard  as 
they  can.  We  stand  up  to  show  respect  and  for  other 
Dress.  purposes;  they  squat  down.  When  unmarried  they 
go  bareheaded,  having,  like  other  Musultnaus,  their 
heads  shorn  with  the  exception  of  a single  lock.  When 
married  they  wear  either  a red  woollen  cap  ; ( \hd*hiyah, 
vulgarly  pronounced  tenyah  ,*)  or  if  a Sberlf,  (L  e. 
descendant  of  Mohammed,)  H&jj,  (or  Hajjl,  *.  e.  a pil- 
grim,) Kiijicl,  (Governor,)  llets,  (sea-captain.)  orTtilib, 
(pronounced  T4lb,  t.  e.  a seeker  of'  knowledge  or  stu- 
dent.) they  wear  a shedd  or  anikmali,  (i.  e.  a binder,) 
that  is,  a muslin  handkerchief  or  other  fine  white  cloth, 
twisted  in  a peculiar  manner  round  the  red  cap.  A 
ehirl  {kamhah)  with  an  embroidered  border  round  the 
neek  and  long  open  sleeves,  is  their  under  garment ; a 
tunic  ( kafldn ) of  red,  blue,  or  green  cloth,  often  em- 


broidered, and  hanging  down  a little  below  the  knees,  MO- 

is  the  next  )wft  of  their  dress.  It  is  thick  set  with  small  ROCCO. 

buttons  in  front.  Instead  of  this  the  common  people 

wear  a (kahtkdb)  woollen  shirt  without  sleeves.  A 

leathern  girdle  ( modummah ) round  the  waist,  buckled 

in  front,  or  a broad  silk  scarf  or  sash,  ( hfutzum .)  are 

worn  over  the  kafUn  by  the  rich,  and  a full  outer 

wrapper  of  white  woollen  cloth,  called  hhuik , four  yards 

and  a half  long  and  two  broad,  is  worn  by  every  Moor 

from  the  Kiug  to  the  lowest  peasant.  A surtout  (tol- 

harn ) of  the  same  kind  of  doth  with  a hood  is  often 

worn  over  the  other  clothes.  White  linen  trowsers 

( terwdl , from  the  Persian  word  •hdedr)  are  worn  bv 

the  rich.  The  men  wear  yellow  Morocco-leathcr  slippers, 

( therbil ,)  the  women  red.  The  soldier  hangs  his  sword 
(sikkin,)  by  a thick  band  of  broad  lace  over  his  right 
shoulder ; and  every  man  wears  a dagger  (korniyyah) 
in  his  belt.  An  interior  Kai’d,  or  officer  of  police,  is 
distinguished  by  a plaited  leathern  whip,  a full  finger 
thick,  (at/U.)  hanging  over  his  shoulder,  with  which  he 
inflicts  punishment  when  necessary.  The  devotees  are 
distinguished  by  the  shape  of  their  slippers,  by  carrying 
a rosary,  {tcsbihA,)  and  by  bolding  tneir  noses  when 
they  meet  a Christian.  The  women  fasten  their  hh&ik 
over  the  breast  with  a little  chain  and  hooks,  and  those 
of  the  lower  orders  wear  nothing  under  it : others  wear 
sleeveless  shifts,  kaftans,  linen  mausdriyyahs,  (or  man- 
tles,) and  a Ithaz&n,  or  sash  round  the  hhtfk.  Married 
women  are  not  allowed  to  show  their  hair  ; but  conceal 
it  under  a silk  veil,  (* abruk ,)  the  ends  of  which  hang 
down  behind  the  back,  the  front  being  twisted  round  the 
forehead  like  a turban.  They  wear  double  ear-rings, 
bracelets,  armlets,  and  rings,  on  their  huger*,  toes,  and 
ancles;  silver  tags,  which  jingle  whenever  they  move, 
are  attached  also  to  the  tresses  of  unmarried  women 
whose  hair  is  allowed  to  be  seen.  They  wrap  them- 
selves up  in  their  bh&ik  when  in  public,  so  as  to  let  only 
one  eye  be  6een.  The  only  part  of  their  dress  to  which 
the  men  pay  much  attention  is  their  beard,  which  they 
often  comb  and  perfiimc.  When  dead,  the  corpse  of  a BuriaL 
Moor  is  well  washed,  and  then  clot  lied  in  a shirt,  long 
linen  trowsers,  and  slippers.  A lineu  sheet  is  lastly 
wound  round  the  head,  and  the  whole  corpse  is  sowed 
up  in  it.  They  ought  to  be  buried  with  at  least  seven 
pieces  of  linen.  {Malik,  ch.  xx.)  The  corpse  is  then 
placed  on  a bier,  carried  to  tlie  jama’,  (mosque,)  where 
prayers  arc  chanted,  and  is  at  last  removed  to  the  burial- 
place  outside  of  the  city,  where  it  is  laid  in  the  grave 
with  its  head  a little  raised,  resting  on  its  right  hand,  aud 
its  face  turned  towards  Mecca. 

The  inhabitants  of  towns  may  be  divided  into  five  Inhabitant* 
classes  : 1.  those  of  Arabian,  2.  those  of  Berber  descent ; 

3.  the  Andalusia,  or  Moors  of  Spanish  origin ; 4.  the 
Free  Negroes ; and  3.  the  Jews.  The  first  two  have  AndoJoo-' 
been  already  noticed : the  third  is  rarely  found  to  the  **«•. 

South  of  Axamdr,  but  Moors  of  Uiis  class  are  nume- 
rous. in  some  of  the  Northern  towns  and  districts. 

They  still  retain  in  part  their  original  Language,  and  are, 
on  the  whole,  more  civilixed  and  enlightened  than  the 
rest  of  their  Countrymen.  The  fourth  class  are  either  Buckarics. 
manumitted  Negroes,  the  descendants  of  Moors  by 
Negro  mothers,  or  the  offspring  of  the  Negro  soldiery 
employed  by  Mufatf  Isinful ; under  whom,  not  only  the 
whole  army,  but  almost  all  the  offices  of  State,  were  filled 
by  Negroes,  who  were  called  either  *abfd  harur,  (free 
slaves,)  or  *abld  Sid  el  Bukh&ri,  (slaves  of  our  Lord 
the  Bukharian.)  as  being  under  the  patronage  of  El 
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Rukhdri,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  Moorish 
Saints:  for  those  holy  personages  are  chosen  as  Patrons, 
and  their  houses  (Aorom)  ami  tombs  ( zdviyah ) are 
places  of  refuge  for  malefactors  ill  Barbary,  as  well  as 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mediterranean.  Mol  at  toes 
are  called  Khariu,  and  the  Eunuchs  ( EmjHhfm , or  Mo- 
frthln)  of  the  Moorish  harems  are  always  Negroes. 
The  fifth  class,  or  Jews,  consists  principally  of  descend- 
ants from  those  who  were  driven  out  of  Europe  in  the 
XIVth  and  XVth  Centuries ; some  others,  of  Asiatic 
origin,  who  call  themselves  Pilistin,  are  said  to  live 
among  the  Bereher  (Rerdbcr,  «.  e.  Berbers)  in  the  moun- 
tains. Those  in  the  towns  are  under  the  King's  imme- 
diate protection,  for  which  they  pay  an  annual  sum. 
Morocco,  Fez, and  Tctwan  500  ducats  ; Salee  ami  Rahiit 
400 ; Mequinez  and  Mogodor  300  ; Larache  and  Tan- 
gier 100,  and  Argillaonly  60 : but  each  male  above  twelve 
years  of  age  pays  one  ducat  (5s.)  as  the  mutual  capitation- 
tax.  These  sums,  collected  by  the  Sheikh,  and  presented 
to  the  King  at  the  Feast  of  Ramadtin,  are  styled  Dejd- 
zah  dehib  I’-AI&l-hfc,  (Deifijah  dhehet  bi  wulldd-h*,)  (lie 
golden  hen  and  chickens.  The  insolence,  injustice,  and 
contempt  with  which  they  are  treated,  exceeds  all 
bounds : their  children  are  often  stolen  by  zealous 
Musulmans,  that  they  may  be  brought  up  in  the  true 
Faith  ; and  when  disobedient,  they  turn  Mohammedans 
if  punished,  or  save  themselves  from  chastisement  by 
threatening  to  do  so.  The  poorest  Jews  arc  labourers  ; 
and  those  engaged  in  each  different  kind  of  labour,  are 
formed  into  separate  companies  placed  under  their 
proper  overseers,  (amdn.)  who  distribute  their  daily  pay 
to  each,  retaininga  double  portion  for  themselves.  They 
work  from  eight  o’clock  till  four,  leaving  off  at  the  time 
of  afternoon  prayer,  ( saldl-tl-'asr ,)  and  crying  out  Allah 
yerhham  Muhfi  Idris , “God  have  mercy  on  our  Lord 
Idris!”  the  founder  of  that  regulation.  The  Jews  ure 
governed  by  a jim’ah,  or  Common  Council,  chosen  from 
among  themselves,  and  regulated  by  a Sheikh,  (Senior, 
or  President,)  who  receives  the  King's  commands,  col- 
lects the  assessments,  fines  and  punishes ; but  there  is 
an  appeal  from  his  sentence  to  the  Musulman  tribunals. 
Their  Rabbis,  though  much  reverenced,  are  not  in- 
vested with  any  temporal  authority,  but  their  sentence 
of  excommunication  ( haritr ) is  much  dreaded.  They 
•re  obliged  to  wear  black  caps,  wrappers,  (berrtus,)  and 
slippers;  and  their  Rabbis  are  distinguished  by  wider 
sleeves,  a red  mark  on  their  bcmiises,  and  blue  handker- 
chiefs round  their  heads.  The  Renegudoe*,  (V?(/,)  who 
are,  as  may  be  conjectured,  among  the  most  worthless  of 
mankind,  are  almost  as  much  despised  as  the  Jews,  and 
kept  in  a state  of  galling  subjection  to  the  Raids,  under 
whose  Inspection  they  ore  placed.  Except  under  such 
monsters  as  Rashid  and  Ism.Vil,  the  condition  of  the 
Christian  slaves  was  always  better  in  Morocco  than  in 
the  other  Barbaresque  Stales;  and  for  the  last  seventy 
or  eighty  years  they  have  been  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  exchanged  at  the  termination  of  hostilities. 
They  were  always  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  a change  of  masters ; 
and  in  latter  times  had  frequent  opportunities  of  making 
money  and  living  better  than  at  home.  The  com- 
manders and  officers  were  exempted  from  manual  labour, 
and  not  exposed  to  very  severe  hardship*.  The  Negro 
slaves  appear  to  be,  on  the  whole,  more  harshly  treated 
in  IJarbury  than  in  Egypt  or  other  Mohainmcdun 
Countries.  Their  masters  have,  to  some  extent,  the 
power  of  life  and  death ; but  a Negress  who  is  preg- 


nant by  a Moor  is  liberated  if  be  die  before  the  birth  of  IIO- 
his  child  ; and  no  one  can  sell  a slave  by  whom  he  lias  MOCCO. 
had  children.  (Host,  106.)  v— ' 

The  Emperor,  who  styles  himself  Khallfah,  I mum,  TtwKnn** 
and  Emlr-el-muminln, assuming  the  titles  and  authority 
of  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  Prophet,  is  usually 
called  Sultun,  S'uI-nA,  or  Sidi,  by  hi*  subjects,  over 
whom  be  exercises  an  uncontrolled  authority  ; for  under 
their  most  despotic  Emperors,  such  as  Miilii  Rashid, 

(Archy,)  and  Ismail,  (Semein.)  the  dignity  and  supre- 
macy of  the  sacred  Law  (NAer’i  tfurif ) was  never  suf- 
fered to  thwart  the  will  of  the  despot.  He  has  no 
Council,  but  carries  on  all  public  business  by  means  of 
his  secretaries,  and  holds  a public  audience  (muahduxrth, 
vulgb  mothtedr ) twice  a week  in  the  open  air.  llis  re-  Revenue, 
venues  in  1763  were  thus  estimated  by  M.  Hues!,  the 
Danish  Vice-Consul  aL  Mogodor. 

PiarttvB  or  Sjuninh  Dollar*. 

300.000 

73,000 

270,000 

1 5,000 

....  18,000 

14,000 

60,000 

250,000 

1,000,000 

o.oob 
0,000 
0.000 
0,000 

300,000 

Excess 700,000 

And  os  Mohammed,  the  Emperor  then  reigning,  took 
wise  measures  for  the  augmentation  of  his  revenue, 
and  had  been  in  undisturl»ed  possession  of  the  throne 
for  twenty-two  year*,  the  same  writer  suppose*  that  he 
must  have  accumulated  a treasure  of  thirteen  millions 
of  dollars,  (nearly  three  millions  sterling.)  That  accu- 
mulation has,  however,  been,  in  oil  probability,  conshler- 
ably  diminished,  if  not  entirely  absorbed,  by  the  Civil 
commotions  which  have  since  occurred.  The  population  Population, 
of  the  Empire  is  variously  stated  and  sometimes  so  high 
as  15,000,000;  but  6,000,000,  another  account,  ap|*ears 
to  approach  nearest  to  the  truth.  The  army  amounts  Army, 
generally  to  about  40,000  men,  many  of  them  originally 
Negro  slave* : the  navy  to  about  20  small  frigates,  a Navy, 
few  stiebecs,  and  30  galleys,  occupying  about  6000  sea- 
men. The  trade  with  Morocco  would  be  advantageous  TiaJc. 
to  European  nations,  were  it  not  liable  to  so  many  con- 
tingencies ; ns  manufactured  goods  are  the  imports,  and 
raw  materials  the  exports ; but  it  may  be  doubled 
whether  the  Moors  cun  afford  to  pay  for  goods  so  costly 
a*  the  products  of  our  manufactories.  The  annual  im- 
ports at  Mogodor  have  been  estimated  at  i,‘151,450  ; 
the  exports  at  £ 127,672  : but  where  so  much  depends 
upon  the  will  of  an  unenlightened  and  absolute  Sove- 
reign, there  can  be  no  stability  or  security  ; these  state' 
mcnls,  therefore,  furnish  no  ground  for  calculation 
beyond  the  time  at  which  they  were  made,  and  as  mer- 
chants will  not  readily  employ  their  capital  in  a branch 
of  commerce  liable  to  so  many  risks  and  *o  much  un- 
certainty, our  intercourse  with  Morocco  is  not  likely  to 
be  soon  iucrcased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  our  trade 
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with  that  Country  an  important  part  of  foreign  com- 
merce. 

' The  weights,  measures,  and  money  used  in  llic  Em- 
pire of  Morocco  are : 

i.  JVcighlt. 

1 Kintal,  or  kantir  (from  quintal)  =:  1 1 9 lbe.=:  100  Uhl  avoirdupois. 
1 Kintar  ol  ’arftb  = 75  Um.  = 79  lb*  5$  os. 

1 Pound  (market  w*ight)r=  1 lb.  12|  or, 

1 K uiah  22  lbt . : this  measure  ia  used  for  olive  oil. 

All  weights  and  measures  arc  under  the  inspection  of 
■ the  Mutehh&sib,  an  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose 
in  every  town. 

i.  Dry  Meagre. 

1 Saohh  = GO  lb*,  at  Mogodorv,  !5T>  !!>•.  at  Aaaf  l,-)  used  also  fur 

2 £1  mudtl  = 15  lbs.  __  12-J  11ml  ) organ  oiL 

ii.  Long  Measure. 

, 1 Dbiri'  (i.  t.  cubit)  “ 21  inches. 

Monty. 

i.  Gold. 

1 Bendill  (i.  e.  Venetian  secchiu)  = 9a. 

1 MrtlnV , or  rnithki)  iheeb  (gold  mtlkal)  called  gold  ducat  rr  At.  S<i. 
1 Mithkil,  or  ducat,  (an  imaginary  coin)  — 10  woklyahs  — 3a. 

ii.  Silver. 

1 Diibem,  (draebrn,)  or  wakiyyah,  (pronounced  Gklah,)  i.  e.  ounce 
— 4 mauxtinalu  ~ 4r/. 

r 1 Mauiiinah,  or  blanquille  = 24  fulus  =:  1 «/. 

iii.  Copper.  • 

1 Fcls  (in  the  plural  fulus,  or  fulus,)  = ^ of  a farthing. 


ning  at  the  Port  of  AnzilAn,  (thirty-five  miles  East  of  MO- 
TetAwin,  according  to  Idrtsl,  (Cl.  iv.  pt.  i.)  aud  pro-  ROOCOl 
bably  the  Anjerit  of  Leo,  (417.)  one  of  the  eight  moun-  ^ 

tains  of  lihabat,)  which  was  supplied  with  timber  for 
shipping  by  the  neighbouring  mountaineers.  The 
GhomArali  Tribe,  though  Mohammedans,  were  much 
given  to  wine,  with  which  they  were  supplier),  says  Mar- 
mot, (ii.  fol.  136.  a.)  by  a Jewry  (Judcrin)  of  more 
than  one  hundred  houses.  Count  Pedro  Navarro,  in 
1508,  built  a strong  tower,  called  El  Penon,  (».  e.  the  Bciufio. 
great  rock,)  on  a cliff  ( pefta ) in  the  sea,  in  front  of 
the  city,  and  700  paces  from  it;  it  was  gallantly  de- 
fended agaiust  an  overpowering  force  under  MulAI  El- 
ManwJr,  King  of  FAs,  but  taken  by  treachery  under 
his  successor.  The  town  has  been  long  since  aban- 
doned, and  the  fort  is,  according  to  Hoist,  (69.)  **  a 
small,  insignificant  castle,  in  35°  15'  North,  belonging  to 
the  Spaniards/’ 

3.  Teldurt,  or  Titdwin,  (i.  e.  eyes*  in  the  Berber  Trfrion,  or 
language,  (Venture’s  Voc.  in  Hornemann’s  Trav.  443.)  Tounan. 
as  Leo  (412.)  informs  us,)  is  in  85°  36'  North  and 
5°  24' West,  and  belongs  to  the  Province  of  El  Hho- 
bat.  It  is  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Kheus, 

(Cux,)  which  flows  into  the  sea  seven  leagues  to  the 
East  of  Ceuta,  (Marmol,  iv.  51.)  in  an  agreeable  spot, 
one  league  from  the  sea-shore,  and  twenty-two  leagues 
from  Velez  de  la  Gomera.  The  beauty  of  its  gardens, 
and  the  excellency  of  its  oranges  and  grapes  are  much 
extolled  by  Mr.  Jackson,  (92.)  and  by  Hoest,  (88.)  who 
says  that  it  is  the  most  agreeable  place  of  abode  on  the 


floo*.  t Spanish  coins,  weights,  and  measures  are  also  much 
used  throughout  Morocco. 

Town*.  The  principal  towns,  following  the  coast  from  the 

Meblla.  mouth  of  the  Muluvah  Westward,  arc:  I.  MelUah, 

(35°  16'  15*  North,  2&  56*  West,)  in  the  Province  of 
KAret,  a very  ancient  town,  called  Dei" rat  Milllah  (the 
honied  city)  by  the  Berbers,  from  the  abundance  of 
honey  and  wax  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Marmol,  iv.  91.) 
It  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  on  the  site  of  the 
andent  Rusadir,*  (Plin.  Nat.  Hut  v.  1.)  and  was  a 
place  of  considerable  trade  under  the  Arabs;  but  its  in- 
habitants having  become  troublesome  pirates,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1496,  and  has  remained  in 
their  power  ever  since.  To  the  East  of  like  town  there 
is  a lake,  or  lagoon,  more  thau  seven  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, capacious  enough  to  hold  1000  galleys,  and 
communicating  with  the  sea  by  a narrow  mouth  opened 
in  or  about  1555.  There  are  also  salt-pans  near  the 
town,  formerly  used  by  the  Moors. 

El  PrfumAt  2.  Velez  de  la  Goenrra , (Bid  is,  or  Bibbs  of  the  BilAd 
Veka  de  la  (land  of)  G horn  Arab,)  in  the  Provinces  of  El-rlf,  about 
Garoura.  twenty  Geographical  miles  West  of  Melllah,  is  called 

Beli*.  Deirat  Bt-dis  by  the  BerAber,  and  in  Marmol’s  time  (iv. 

62.)  contained  700  houses,  and  therefore  nearly  4000  in- 
habitants. It  is  placed  in  a large  valley  between  two  lofty 
mountains,  and  is  watered  by  a torrent ; but  has  no 
other  supply  except  from  a well  outside  the  town  close 
to  the  sepulchre  of  Sidf  Buwusn,  a morAbit  (saint)  of 
great  reputation  : the  well,  however,  is  much  infested  by 
leeches.  ( utnguuuela a.)  It  has  a port  capable  of  con- 
taining thirty  vessels,  (bagcle*,)  and  therefore  its.inhabit- 


whole  coast,  because  its  iuhubitants,  who  are  almost  all 
Andalusian  Moors,  are  more  civilized  tlian  the  rest  of 
their  Countrymen,  and  all  speak  Spanish  ; he  estimates 
their  numbers  at  14,000.  It  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  all  the  European  Consuls  ; but  in  1770,  an  English- 
man having  killed  or  wounded  a Moor,  Mohammed,  the 
Emperor  then  reigning,  declared  that  he  would  never 
suffer  a European  to  reside  there  again.  The  road- 
stead is  secure  only  with  Westerly  winds.  (CbAnier,  iii. 

19.)  It  is  much  frequented  by  provision-boats  from 
Gibraltar,  and  often  furnishes  supplies  to  our  fleets  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

4.  Ceuta,  a Spanish  corrupt  ion  of  Sibtah,  or  Seb-  Ccata, 
tah,  the  Arabian  mode  of  expressing  Septa,  (i.  r.  cn- 
closed,)  is  the  name  of  a town  which  appears  to  have  ** 
been  first  mentioned  by  Procopius  in  the  Vith  cen- 
tury. It  is  the  African  Pillar  of  Hercules,  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  a peninsula  at  the  foot  of  Ahyla. 
Idrisi’s  etymology  of  the  name,  (iv.  I.)  though  ridicu- 
lous when  referred  to  the  Arabic  Language,  is  very 
admissible  when  derived  from  the  Latin ; for  a penin- 
sula, all  hut  surrounded  by  the  sea,  might  justly  be 
termed  Sepia.  Procopius  has,  however,  (de  BeUo  Van - 
dalico,  lib.  ii.)  suggested  a more  probable  derivation. 

He  calls  the  place  Arx  Sepleiuu,  and  scoit.b  to  allude  to 
the  sewn  hills  on  which  the  ancient  town  or  fortress 
was  built  It  b situated  in  35°  54'  10"  North  and 
5°  17'  25"  West  and  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1409  according  to  some  authorities,  in 
1415  according  to  others.  (Marmol,  iv.  54.  vol  ii.  128.) 
Having  been  annexed  with  the  rest  of  the  Portuguese 


ants  soon  became  Corsairs.  It  was  the  Eastern  extremity 
Bled  Go-  0f  (he  land  of  GbomArah,  a mountainous  tract,  begin- 
roera.  ’ B 

* TTiii  name  is  a strong  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Berber! 
or  Akvril  orauigh,  (i.  e.  Language  of  Freemen,)  for  Ku*4dir  signi- 
fies ia  that  language  meuntaio-iwad,  aud  therefore  promontory. 


* Lao  says  only  one  eye ; but  4<n*  it  s common  termination  of 
the  plural  number  ia  the  Berber  Tongue,  and  Leo’*  interpretation 
seems  to  have  brecn  made  to  euit  his  story.  The  Latin  tranaiatnr, 
bv  forming  a nominative  from  Leo's  Tetteguia,  (i.  e.  TMtAwin,  tho 
Moorish  pronunciation  of  Tettiwin,}  has  produced  a name  which 
has  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  Tetuau. 
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MO.  dominion*  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  in  1580,  it  was  re- 
ROCCO.  tamed  by  the  latter  Power,  on  the  reestablish inent  of 
i|,e  Portuguese  Monarchy  in  1040,  and  was  finally  ceded 
to  Spaiu  by  the  Treaty  concluded  in  1606.  The  strength 
of  it*  fortifications  is  such  as  to  render  it  almost  impreg- 
nable ou  the  land  side ; nor  has  it  ever  been  taken  by 
the  Moors,  though  once  blockaded  under  Mulai  Is  nuk'd 
for  twenty -si*  years  (from  1694  to  1720)  successively. 
It  is  built  upon  u narrow  neck  of  land,  stretching  out 
from  Mount  El  Mtnah.ou  the  point  of  which  the  citadel, 
almost  surrounded  by  water,  is  placed.  The  udjoiuing 
city  ia  an  Episcopal  See.  containing  a Cathedral,  eight 
Churches,  five  Convents,  three  Hospitals,  and  about  8000 
inhabitants.  Its  harbour  is  fit  for  small  vessels  ouly, 
and  its  territory  does  not  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  its 
guns.  In  modern  times  its  citadel  has  been  used  a*  a 
State  prison.  Sebiah  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  the  birth-place  of  the  Arabian  (icographcr  ldrisi. 
Tangier^  A bold  and  rugger!  shore,  broken  by  promontories, 
«t  Taujar.  separates  Ceuta  front  5.  Tangier,  (Taujah,  in  36°  47'  54/; 

North  awl  5®  48' West,)  which  is  one  day's  journey 
distant  from  Tetuan.  It  is  situated  in  a fine  position, 
fifty  leagues  North-West  (Cicrso)  of  Fis,  (Murmol,  iv. 
S3.)  and  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Portuguese,  by 
whom  it  was  ceded  to  Great  llntain  in  1662  as  a part  of 
the  marriage  portion  of  Charles  II.’*  (Jueeu.  It  wua, 
however,  abandoned  iu  16b4.  os  not  worth  keeping,  alter 
the  mole  and  fortifications  had  been  destroyed.  Situated 
at  the  bottom  of  a deep  bay,  on  the  .sandy,  unproductive 
soil  of  a valley,  embosomed  by  high  mountains,  it  ha* 
few,  if  any.  resources  in  itself,  but  is  said  to  have 
flour  is  I ltd  greatly  under  the  Arabs,  till  the  capture  of 
Azila  by  the  Portuguese  iu  1471,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Taujah,  panic-struck,  deserted  the  town,  which  wo* 
soon  afierwards  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  troop*  ou 
the  28th  of  August  iu  that  year.  (Maruiol,  ii.  fol.  123.) 
It  ho*  little  commerce,  as  the  mouth  of  its  river  is  now 
entirely  obstructed  by  sand,  and  the  roads  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  arc  unfavourable  to  communication 
with  the  interior ; but  a constant  intercourse  is  kept  up 
with  Gibraltar,  the  cliicf  supplies  of  which,  when  Eng- 
land is  at  war  with  Spain,  must  be  procured  from  Mo- 
rocco. The  present  town  rises  abruptly  from  the  beach, 
and  overlooks  a bay  of  about  three  miles  in  width.  It 
is  enclosed  by  mouldering  wall*,  and  defended  by  two 
batteries,  “ which  would  not  stand  tire,"  says  Lieute- 
nant Washington,  {Jour,  of  Geogr.  Soc.  p.  123.)  **  for 
ten  minutes."  The  Governor  inhabit*  an  old  and  ex- 
tensive castle,  {El  kuuibah,)  commanding  the  place  on 
the  North  side.  The  damn’  e!  knblr  (great  mosque)  is 
rather  a handsome  building,  and  has  a fine  minaret, 
(vulgo  »tua,  probably  tor  atmu,  towering : the  pru|>cr 
term  is  taunuiaJi,  a lower  or  turret,)  "ornamented  with 
Tingii.  tessellated  work."  There  arc  some  remains  of  tile  ancient 
Tingis,  near  the  Southern  side  of  llie  bay,  ami  the 
modern  town  is  now  the  residence  of  the  European 
Consul*.  The  anchorage  in  the  bay  is  pretty  secure, 
except  with  strong  North-West  winds  ; and  the  popula- 
tion of  U»e  town  may  be  estimated  at  upward*  of  7U00. 
It  is  governed  by  a UfodiA,  who  reside*  there. 

Arzilla.  C.  AitUi,  in  3.V  29'  30 ' North  and  6°  W\  -.t,  is  one  very 
short  day’s  journey  distant  from  Taujah,  (Idrlel,  iv.  1. 
Geogr,  Nub.  p.  150.)  therefore  not  more  than  sixteen  or 
eighteen  mile*.  It  is  described  by  Idrlsi  os  a very  email 
town,  containing  nothing  but  a few  beggar*  in  extreme  in- 
digence. It  wa*  ahio,  He  add*,  called  A *114,  and  is  near  the 
entrance  of  the  canal  called  Alxakdk,  (i.  e.  the  Strait*  of 


Gibraltar.)  It  is  said  by  Marmol  (iv.  42.)  to  be  seven  110- 
leagues  (twenty-one  miles)  to  the  West  of  the  straits  in  the  *0000. 
Province  of  El  Habat.and  it  wo*  very  flourishing,  he  adds,  > 
when  destroyed  by  an  English  fleet  in  936.  It  wo*  re- 
stored by'Abdu-r-rahliman,  Khali  f of  Cordova,  about  960, 
again  became  flourishing,  and  was  soon  a favourite  ren- 
dezvous of  Corsairs  ; in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  1471,  but  wa*  abandoned 
by  them  in  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  approaching  it,  occasioned  by  a very 
extensive  reef  or  sand-bank  ( arrecifo ) off  the  eulrauue 
of  its  harbour.  It  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  square, 
still  bear*  marks  of  having  been  occupied  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  may  contain  1000  inhabitants.  (Washing- 
ton, p.  164.)  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  wells,  having 
no  river  near  it,  (Idrlsi,  ubi  supra.)  notwithstanding 
which,  one  appear*  in  Mr.  Jackson’s  Map.  {Account  of 
Timbuctoo , fyc.) 

7.  El'ArdUh,  in  35®  12'  50"  North  and  6°  9*  West,  L*r*dw,  *r 
is  called  by  the  Berbers  El'Ar&Ish  Beni  ‘Ards  (i.  e.  L4“r***‘ 
the  Tents  of  the  Children  of  'Arus)  according  to  Mar- 
mol, (iv.  40.)  who  says,  in  the  words  of  Leo,  (391.) 
that  it  stands  on  a point  of  laud  between  the  sea  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Lukus,  (or  U'lkfia,*)  near  which 
there  is  a castle  built  by  Mul&I  N&sir,  who  restored  it  in 
1491,  after  it  had  becu  deserted  in  consequence  of  the 
capture  of  Azlld.  It  is  surrounded  by  meadows  and 
lagunes,  abounding  in  eels  and  water  birds.  The 
banks  of  th*  river  are  thickly  wooded,  and  much  in- 
fested by  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  The  inhabitant* 
were  formerly  engaged,  for  the  most  part,  in  making 
charcoal  and  cultivating  cotton.  Their  harbour,  which 
lias  water  enough  for  small-cruft  only,  is  obstructed 
by  a very  dangerous  bar  at  its  mouth.  In  Marmol’* 
time  this  place,  together  with  Azila  and  El  k&sr  el 
kebir,  (Alcazar.)  formed  a Government  under  the 
superintendence  of  a Raid,  ( Alcayd *•)  who  resided  in 
the  latter  town.  El  ’Araish,  says  Lieutenant  Wash- 
ington. (p.  153.)  is  situated  on  on  abrupt  declivity 
of  saud-slonc,  ou  the  Southern  bank  of  the  river  U'lkus : 
its  sea-defences  are  strong,  ami  it  is  enclosed  by  a 
wall  and  ditch  crowned  with  a citadel,  having  also  a 
venerable  castle  at  the  entrance  of  the  river.  This  town 
i*  now  a picturesque  ruin,  and  is  fast  falling  into  decay. 

Its  population  mny  amount  to  4000.  An  inscription 
over  tiie  gate  towards  the  sea  record*  the  restoration  of 
the  town  to  the  Spaniard*  iu  1610.  Il  was  retaken  in 
1689  by  Milliki  Istnu’il,  who  caused  the  fortifications  to 
be  strengthened ; and  it  was  bombarded  by  the  French 
without  much  effect  in  1765.  Its  harbour  was  cither 
underrated  by  Marmol.  or  has  been  improved  since  hi* 
time.  W ithin  the  bar,  there  is  a fair  port  for  frigates  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  long  by  a quarter  brood ; ou  the 
bar,  which  runs  from  North  by  East  to  South  by  West, 
there  are  sixteen  feet  of  water  in  spring-tides.  Two 
brigs  of  war,  of  eighteen  guns  each,  the  whole  of  the 
Moorish  Navy,  were  lying  there  in  1829,  when  an 
Austrian  force  uUempted  to  burn  them,  and,  “ as  i*  well 
known,"  says  the  same  writer,  " failed  from  gross  igno- 

• Thin  name  it  an  evident  corruption  of  the  ancient  Lira*.  Tha 

Moors,  (probably  Jews,)  who  told  Mr.  Washington  that  it  i*  called 
K1  kfia,  **  th«  bow,"  from  it*  winding  courar,  mutt  have  been  very 
ignorant  ot  inattentive ; an  U'lkus,  or  Lukuo.  and  £1  Kdt,  art  diP 
lerently  spell,  ami  ought  to  be  differently  pronounced.  £1  'Ariish, 
moreover,  signifies  either  tents  or  trellises,  uud  may  potaihly  bo 
thence  used  for  a flower-garden  ; hut  ao  tuch  term  it  given  in 
Dombay’a  /ocnWary  annexed  to  hit  GrmmmtUica  Aftiarc- 
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« Mai*, 
roora. 


Salle*,  Cele, 
or  Sfla. 

<i  tier  on 
River. 


ranee  of  seamanship  and  gunnery.”  Between  El  'Aifrlsh 
and  El  Ma’mdrah  the  country  is  varied  by  lakes,  forests, 
and  valleys,  formerly  very  populous ; near  the  latter 
town  there  is  a fresh -water  lake,  nearly  twenty  miles 
In  extent,  (called  Ei  M erja,  i.  e.  the  Asylum,  in  Mr. 
Jackson’s  Map,)  navigated  by  boats  made  of  rushes; 
and  having  hermitages  and  encampments  of  wandering 
Tribes  on  its  banks.  (Chenier,  iii.  24.) 

8.  El  jWa'»tdraA,(the  Populous  City,)  in  34°  18'  North 
and  6°  36'  West,  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  South-West 
of  El  ’Artush,  was  a small  town  in  the  time  of  Leo, 
(262.)  one  mile  and  a half  from  the  sea,  and  twelve  miles 
(tour  leagues,  according  to  Marmo!,iv.  16.)  to  the  East  of 
SalA.  It  was  surrounded  by  sandy  plains  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Sebu  ; (the  ancient  Subur ;)  to  guard  which 
it  was  built  by  Ya’kdb  El  Mansdr  near  the  close  of  the 
Xllth  century.  A wood  near  it, much  infested  by  lions, 
supplied  the  markets  of  Fit  with  large  quantities  of 
acorns  (of  the  Qutrcut  ballota ) as  large  as  damascenes 
and  sweeter  than  chestnuts.  It  was  destroyed,  about  a.  d. 
1480,  in  the  Civil  wars  between  Said  and  his  uncle  Abd 
Sa'ad.  (Mar mol,  ii.  fbl.  80.)  The  Portuguese  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  build  a fort  there  in  1515  ; and 
Leo,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  has  given  a full  account 
of  their  disasters.  (263.)  This  fort  was  restored  to  the 
Portuguese  by  the  Spaniards  in  1604,  but  taken  from 
them  by  Mtilat  IstmVil  in  1681.  It  is  now  merely  a 
refuge  to  thirty-five  or  forty  families  of  labourers,  who 
are  maintained  by  the  fishery  of  shad,  and  by  ferry- 
ing passengers  over  the  river;  the  mouth  of  which 
is  much  obstructed  by  sand,  which  has  accumulated  so 
moch  that  the  castle  w now  two  miles  from  the  beach. 
(Chenier,  iii.  25.)  El  Ma’mdrah  is  on  the  Northern 
confines  of  the  Province  of  Beni  Horen,  and  belongs 
to  the  territories  of  F6s.  It  is  now  frequently  called 
Mahdumah  (ruined)  or  Mehediyyah.  The  latter  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  neighbouring  sanctuary. 

Sixteen  miles  South  South-West  is  (!>.)  the  town  of 
Said,  in  34°  18*  North  and  6°  36'  West,  in  the  Province  of 
Beni  Hnsan.  It  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Burreg- 
reg,  (Burekrak?)  Said,  or  Usmlr,  as  it  is  called  by  Idrisl, 
(Cl.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  77.)  after  Mas  Yuli,  and  increased  by  the 
Werd  at  a short  distance  from  Said.  There  was  formerly 
a considerable  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
the  sands  even  when  Idrisl  wrote,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Xllth  century,  had  extended  the  shore  two  miles  beyond 
Shilah,  (the  Sela  of  Leo,  258.)  anciently  near  the  beach. 
In  consequence  of  this.  Said  cl  jedldah  (New  Salt*)  had 
then  been  lately  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  an 
eminence  near  the  sea.  It  had  an  excellent  hartmur, 
mnch  frequented  by  ships  from  Seville  and  different 
parts  of  Spain,  but  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  beset 
with  rocks,  and  very  dangerous.  It  was  long  the  terror 
of  Europe ; and  no  Corsairs  were  more  dreaded  than  the 
well-known  “ Sallee  rovers  ;**  but  so  rapid  has  been  the 
accumulation  of  sand  in  its  harbour,  that  fifty  years  ago 
ships  of  200  tons  burthen  could  not  pass  the  bar  with- 
out first  discharging  their  cargo.  (Chenier,  iii.  24.)  At 
neap  tides  the  depth  on  the  bar  was  only  six  feet  in 
1768.  (Hoest,  87.)  Said  was  then  the  third  commercial 
town  in  the  Empire,  and  its  inhabitants,  estimated  at 
16,000,  were,  for  the  most  part,  Andalusia,  (i.  e..  of 
Spanish  origin,)  though  they  called  themselves  Slfcvi. 
(Suldwl,  i.  e.  natives  of  Said.)  It  is  now  **  ruined,  still, 
and  lifeless,"  (Washington,  p.  129.)  but  tolerabty  well 
fortified  for  a Moorish  town,  and  is  still  supposed  to 
contain  10^000  inhabitants.  The  bar  has  only  three  or 


four  fret  of  water  at  low  tides,  with  a channel  at  each  MO- 
end.  Small  ships  from  the  Imperial  dock-yards  are  ROCCO. 
launched  when  the  mountain  torreuts  in  Spring  force  a 
passage  over  the  bar. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  about  half  a mile  Rat»», « 
from  the  town,  is  (10.)  Rabdt,  or  Mehediyyah,  in  the  Mehedea. 
Province  of  Tdmesnk,  and  Kingdom  of  Fas.  It  was 
built  by  the  celebrated  Ya’kdb  El  Mansdr  towards  the 
close  of  the  Xllth  century,  as  a summer  residence, 
from  which  he  could  easily  communicate  with  Spain, 
and  issue  commands  to  his  armies  there  as  well  as  in 
Morocco.  Under  his  fostering  patronage  it  soon  be- 
came a large  and  flourishing  city ; and  among  the 
many  monumeuta  of  his  princely  munificence  was  the 
famous  tower  (Berj  el  hhasen)  at  the  Southern  gate  of 
the  city,  supposed  to  be  the  loftiest  edifice  in  all  Africa. 

It  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the  tower  of  the  Alka- 
s&bat  (Palace)  at  Morocco,  and  to  that  of  the  great 
Church  of  Seville ; (Mannol,  iv.  5.)  and  the  Africans 
say  they  were  all  made  by  one  builder.  But  the 
ascent  in  the  tower  of  RahiU  is  the  widest,  as  three 
horsemen  can  mount  it  abreast ; it  is  spiral,  and  not 
divided  into  steps,  being  a continued  inclined  plane,  like 
the  ascent  to  the  galleries  in  the  Mosque  of  Sta. 

Sophia  in  Constantinople,  From  the  summit  of  the 
tower*  a ship  can  be  seen  at  a very  great  distance. 

The  aqueduct  by  which  fresh  water  was  brought 
into  the  town  (its  wells  and  springs  being  all  brack- 
ish) from  a distance  of  twelve  miles,  was  another  noble 
monument  of  the  liberality  of  El  Mansdr ; but  the 
utility  of  public  works  is  no  guarantee  for  their  pre- 
servation among  Barbarians ; and  as  there  is  no  right 
of  primogeniture  to  regulate  the  succession  of  Moham- 
medan Princes,  a Civil  wur  almost  invariably  occurs  on 
the  demise  of  the  Sultan : confusion  ensues,  and  the 
successor  is  more  anxious  to  obliterate  than  to  perpe- 
tuate the  good  done  by  his  predecessor.  Thus  Rabdt, 
which  had,  as  it  were  by  the  magic  spell  of  El  Mansdr, 
almost  instantaneously  risen  to  opulence  and  splendour, 
as  rapidly  sank  into  decay  when  his  support  was  with- 
drawn. The  aqueduct  was  already  a ruin,  not  a tenth 
of  the  city  was  remaining,  scarcely  400  houses  were 
occupied,  only  two  or  three  districts  near  the  castle  were 
inhabited,  and  all  the  rest  were  converted  into  orchards 
and  vineyards  when  Leo  saw  tha  place,  scarcely  three 
hundred  years  after  the  era  of  its  foundation.  The 
castle  was  held  by  a KaTd  and  military  force  in  the 
lime  of  Marmol,  (iv.  5.)  and  the  plains  to  the  East  of  the 
river,  with  all  the  fine  pastures  in  the  adjoining  country, 
were  abandoned  to  the  Sh&wiyahs,  a Tribe  of  Berbers, 
from  whom  one  of  the  modern  Provinces  of  Morocco 
receives  its  name,  Rabdt,  even  in  modem  times,  was 
once  the  residence  of  several  European  merchants,  and 
is,  from  its  central  position,  the  best  adapted  to  foreign 
commerce  of  any  port  on  the  coast,  but  the  difficulties  in 
the  navigation  of  its  river,  and  the  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious measures  of  the  Government,  Anally  drove  all  the 
foreign  merchants  from  it.  The  Castle  and  Palace  built 
by  El  Mansdr  were  destroyed  by  Mul&i  Mohammed. 

One  mile  from  Rabat,  further  inland,  lies  ShAlah  or  shells, 
S&lah,  a small  but  very  ancient  city,  much  venerated  by  Sella, 
the  Moors  os  being  the  burial  place  of  the  great  El  Cbella. 

' Meofala. 

• “ Four  men  on  honebsck,’*  uyi  Marmol,  (U.  fcl.  76.)  and  tooa 

aftmranis  41  s ahip  at  us  may  be  descried  from  it»  aumrr.it  when 
more  than  twenty  league*  dibtanL”  Did  he  repeat  what  he  had 
beard  himself,  of  indulge  in  a wiah  to  improve  upon  Leo  ? 
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MO-  Mansdr  and  many  of  his  successors.  Leo  says  lie  copied 
ROCCO.  thirty  sepulchral  inscriptions  there  ill  a.  h.  915.  (a.  d. 

' 1519.)  This  place  is  called  Mental  a (Munzdlah?)  by 
M annul,  (iv,  6.)  and  no  Christian  is  allowed  to  cuter  it. 
Roman  coins,  said  to  have  been  found  there,  were  shown 
to  Mr.  Washington,  (130.)  who  has  given  a picturesque 
description  of  the  present  appearance  of  Rabdt,  not 
forgetting  the  Esma’hhosan,  (or  Beautiful  Tower,)  which 
he  says  is  150  feet  high.  Its  population  he  estimates 
at  21,000,  which  is  probably  too  high. 

Aoafe.  11.  On  the  coast,  about  forty  miles  South-West  of 
Daretibeide.  Rabat,  is  commonly  called  Ddrtl-baidd*(i.e. White 

House,)  in  33°  36'  30'’  North  and  7°  40'  West,  in  a plain 
of  about  eighty  miles  in  diameter,  in  the  Province  of  Ta- 
mesnir,  abutting  on  its  North  side  upon  the  sea,  and  placed 
inn  very  fertile  tract,  aud  one  of  the  finest  situations  in 
Africa ; (Leo,  243.)  but  the  piracies  of  its  cruisers  soon 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese,  and  it  was 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants  and  entirely  ruined  by  a 
Portuguese  fleet  in  1468.  (Marmol,  ii.  fol.  75.)  “ The 

weakness  and  errors  of  the  Kings  of  Fes/'  saysI>o,(245.) 
“ have  come  to  such  a pitch,  that  all  hope  of  the  resto- 
ration of  this  place  has  vanished.”  Aufi,  according  to 
Idrisi,  (p,  78.)  is  forty  miles  from  Fcd&lah,  filly -two 
miles  from  Sal&,  and  sixty-five  miles  coasting  round  the 
hay,  but  only  thirty  across  it,  from  Mazaghan.  In  1515 
the  Portuguese  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  build  a 
fort  there,  and  (he  place  appears  to  have  lain  in  ruins 
ever  since.  Its  name  Anfa,  according  to  Mr.  Jackson, 
(p.  103.)  signifies  in  the  Berber  language  anise-seed, 
which  is  peculiarly  abundant  there  ; and  its  rich  plains 
are  now  left,  he  says,  uncultivated,  because  the  prohibi- 
tion to  export  grain  has  rendered  the  cultivation  of 
them  useless.  Marmol  (iv.  2.)  informs  us  that  this 
place  is  called  Absa  by  some  Arabs. 

Aiamor.  12.  Forty-two  miles  South-West  of  Dar-cl-lmidd,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Uinm-cr-rahl’,  is  the  town  of  Aza- 
Mj^Usul  m°r*  *n  33°  17'  37''  North  and  S3  15'  West.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Abu  ’1  Fedi,  who  calls  it  (p.  4.)  Azammdr ; and 
though  not  noticed  under  that  name  by  ldrlsi,it  is  pro- 
bably the  town  of  Umm  Kahi'f  described  by  him.  The 
river  here  divides  T&mcsnk  from  Dukk&lah,  and  Azatndr, 
on  its  South-Western  side,  is  in  the  latter  Province.  It 
flourished  greatly  In  the  latter  part  of  the  XVth  century, 
and  carried  on  a considerable  trade  in  fish,  (barbels  ac- 
cording to  Leo,  192.)  shad  and  bonitos  ( Scomber 
pel  amis ) according  to  Marmol,  (ii.  fol.  52.)  which  brought 
in  a yearly  revenue  of  G000  or  7990  ducats  (about 
X1200.)  It  was  much  frequented  by  Portuguese 
merchants,  who  having  informed  their  King  of  its  wealth 
and  pointed  out  the  facility  with  which  it  might  be 
taken,  Hon  Joao  de  Mimeses,  Captain-General  of 
Azild,  was  ordered  in  1506  to  attack  it;  but  he  failed 
through  the  treachery  of  MAl&T  Zeid&n,  a Moorish 
Prince,  who  accompanied  him,  and  from  the  valour  with 
which  its  inhabitants  defended  ihrmselves.  In  1510, 
however,  a treaty  offensive  and  defensive  was  concluded 


• DAr  Baidak  (i.  e.  Distant  House)  according  to  HcmI,  twit  h«  had 
the  m»*foctun*  t«  derive  hi*  knowledge  of  Arabic  from  some  igno- 
rant Moor  or  Jew,  who,  likn  Mr.  JacluoiT»  instructors,  did  nut  know 
how  to  H 'he  commonrsi  woTihi. 

t Not  Own  eritegh,  as  Mr.  Washington  (132.)  spoils  this  name: 
it  perhaps  wgmtivs  Mother  of  Spring;  but  nib*  is  *l*o  used  in  the 
«tcn«o  of  ‘ Krre’'  fodder,’*  and  Mr,  Washington's  inlcrureter  hail  a 
hHter  notion  of  the  real  name  th«„  M.  Chtnier’s,  fi,L  33.)  who  told 
him  that  Morbeya  is  a corruption  of  Otn-arhaym,  (arU,tn!)».  <■.  forty 
or  forty  seas.  Hasrt  spcUa  it  OnunorUV 


with  the  King  of  Portugal  for  twenty  years,  by  which  the  kO- 

town  was  Hound  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute  of  10,000  KOCCO. 
shads,  (tdbalas.)  But  the  treaty  wo*  aoon  violated  by 
Muldt  Zeldin,  so  that  in  1513,  James  Duke  of  Bra- 
ganza  (Bregan<;a  and  Verganca)  was  sent  with  a fleet 
of  400  sail,  great  and  small,  and  a proportionate  number 
of  troops,  to  reduce  I he  rebels.  The  inhabitants  at 
first  defended  themselves  gallantly,  but  having  lost  their 
leader,  Sldi  Mansdr,  and  being  panic-struck  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  opposed  to  them,  they  precipi- 
tately fled  from  the  city,  aud  left  the  Portuguese  to  take 
possession  of  it  without  any  further  contest.  The 
difficulty  occasioned  by  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  the  annoyance  from  Sherlf  Adshamt’d,  King  of 
Morocco,  who  occupied  a hill  which  commands  the 
town,  rendered  the  place  more  expensive  than  profit- 
able, so  that  in  1541  the  King  of  Portugal  determined 
to  abandon  it.  This  town  being  a mile  and  a half  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  is  not  well  placed  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  has  now  fallen  into  decay.  Its  population 
is  not  estimated  at  more  than  3000.  Its  walls  ore  a mile 
and  a half  in  circuit,  but  its  streets  are  dull  amt  lifeless. 

Eleven  or  twelve  miles  South-West  of  Azamdr  is  Mingia** 
(13.)  Mazaghan,  placed  on  a small  peninsula  in  33°  14f 
North  and  6°  21'  West  Mazlghan  (as  it  is  spell  by 
Idrisi,  iii.  i.  p.  78.)  was  built  by  the  King  of  Por- ? 
tugnl,  says  Marmol,  (iii.  56.)  on  a level  piece  of  land 
near  the  sea  where  there  stood  an  ancient  tower  called 
by  the  Africans  BoreTjab,  (».  e.  Little  Tower.)  It  was  BereeJj*. 
anciently  the  Port  of  El  Mcdinah  (a  town  long  since 
ruined.)  Its  fortifications  were  much  strengthened  after 
the  abandonment  of  Safi  and  Azamdr.  It  was  con- 
tinually assaulted  by  the  Moors,  and  the  Portuguese 
performed  wonders  in  its  defence.  It  was  begun  in 
1506,  (Chenier,  iii.  84.)  and  called  by  them  Costello  Real, 
but  at  length  abandoned  in  1769,  when  besieged  by  ®**** 
Mhld?  Mohammed.  The  Tower,  whence  the  Moors  call 
it  Rerijah,  (more  properly  BoreTjnh,)  is  still  standing  at 
a little  distance  to  the  South-West.  It  has  also  a fine 
reservoir  and  other  remains  which  do  honour  to  the  Por- 
tuguese architects  ; and  as  its  roadstead  is  tolerable,  it  still 
enjoys  some  commerce,  and  is  supposed  to  hove  2000  in- 
habitants, About  three  miles  to  the  South-West  are 
some  ruins  on  (lie  beach  called  Tit,  or  Tile,  supposed  Tctt.or. 
to  be  on  the  site  of  a Roman  city.  It  was  for  a time  Tett. 
subject  to  Portugal,  but  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
by  Multi!  Nfisir,  brother  of  Mohammed  Wattks,  King  of 
Fas,  to  a town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  Capital,  and 
it  has  ever  since  been  in  ruins. 

At  about  thirty-six  miles  South-West  of  Mazaghan  is  WiMa,* 
(14.)  IValudiyyah , in  33°  4S'  North  and  8°  48'  West,  pos-  AlW*l*Ma 
sensed  of  an  ample  basin  entirely  enclosed  by  rocks,  but 
having  a very  narrow  entrance  entirely  exposed  to  the 
West.  The  sea  appear*  to  have  receded  here,  and  left  a 
spacious  plain  uncovered.  (Chillier,  iii.  36.)  The  town  is 
quite  modern,  and  was  built  by  El  Walk!  ibn  Zeldin,  who 
reigned  from  1634  to  1646.  It  is  principally  inhabited 
by  Jews,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  oysters.  About  twelve 
miles  South-West  of  Mazaghan  is  Calm  Blanco,  a bold  Cap* 
rocky  promontory,  in  33°  8'  North  and  8°  40*  West;  and  BUnio. 
nearly  half-way  between  El-Waltdiyyah  and  Asafl,  is 
Cape  Cuntin,  called  Ris-el-hudik  by  the  Arabs,  inC*P«C*,h 
32°  35'  North  and  9°  IS'  20"  West.  JJJJVj, 

Thirty-six  miles  South-West  of  Walidiyyah  is  (15.)  hoodeek. 
A*fi,  or  Atafi,  in  32°  18'  15"  North  and  9°  12'  West.  It  SafTy,  cr 
is  now  considered  as  belonging  to  the  district  of  ‘Abdah,  A»fce- 
a portion  of  Dukk&lah  occupied  principally  by  an  Arab 
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MO*  Tribe  bearing  that  name.  (Marmol,  iii.  52.)  Asfl  is  de- 
llOCCO.  scribed  by  Leo,  ( 1 80.)  and  more  fully  by  Marmol,  (iii. 53.) 

as  a very  ancient  city  on  the  sea-coast  at  the  Westernmost 
extremity  of  the  Province  of  Dukktflah,  enclosed  by 
strong  walls  1327  yards  in  circuit,  with  87  towers.  On 
the  Western  side  there  is  a castle  on  a slight  elevation, 
overlooking  a small  bay  insecure  from  its  many  rocks 
and  sheltered  only  from  the  North  wind.  The  popu- 
lation consists  of  4000  houses,  (casas. ) This  place  was 
given  up  to  the  Portuguese  in  150$,  and  abandoned 
by  them  in  1541.  The  surrounding  country  is  very  fer- 
tile, but  little  cultivated,  and  much  frequented  by  Eu- 
ropean merchants,  even  after  it  was  abandoned  to  the 
Moors  on  account  of  the  many  Jews  settled  there.  It 
lies  in  a narrow  valley  between  two  hills  which  render 
it  intolerably  hot  in  Summer,  and  deluge  it  with  torrents 
In  Winter.  Having  been  blessed  with  the  residence  of 
many  Saints,  no  Jew  is  allowed  to  enter  it  except  bare- 
footed ; and  its  suburb,  RabAt,  a few  gun-shots  distant 
on  the  road  to  Sawirah,  (Mogodor,)  is  an  asylum  for 
all  sorts  of  malefactors,  debtors,  Ac.,  being  under  the 
protection  of  Mohammed  SAlihhch,  a Saint  of  the  first 
magnitude  ; and  every  Jew  must  doff*  his  slippers  even 
when  passing  by  the  shrine  of  M61&  Abd-er-rahhm&n, 
whose  bones  are  deposited  on  the  other  side  of  the  town, 
though  he  be  much  inferior  in  odour  of  sanctity  to 
SAlihheh.  Fifteen  miles  South-West  of  Asafi  is  the 

Teasift.  mouth  of  the  Tenslft,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
Empire.  In  Summer  it  is  fordable  on  horseback;  but 
in  Winter  it  is  crossed  on  rafts  formed  of  reeds  and  made 
buoyant  by  inflated  goat-skins. 

Mogodor.  About  fifty  miles  South-West  of  that  river  is  (16.) 

S*uiu.  Mogodor , or  Sawirah , nearly  the  last  town  which  Euro- 

peans frequent  on  this  coast.  It  is  placed  in  31°  30/  30" 
North  and  9°  44' West,  and  is  of  a very  modern  date. 
The  Emperor  Sldl  Mohammed,  whosucceeded  his  brother 
"Abd-Allah  in  1757,  being  desirous  of  founding  a new 
city,  fixed  on  a spot  where  a castle,  built  by  the  Portuguese, 
protected  the  entrance  of  a roadstead  formed  by  a small 
island  a few  gun-shots  distant  from  the  main  land. 
Orders  were  immediately  issued  inviting,  or  rather  com- 
manding, his  Majesty’s  liege  subjects,  and  all  foreign 
Consuls  and  agents,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  enemies, 
forthwith  to  build  a large  house  of  stone  and  mortar, 
and  transfer  their  residence  to  this  new  sea-port.  A 
command  the  less  agreeable,  as  the  site  of  Mogodor  is  a 
low,  flat  desert  of  accumulating  sand,  protected  towards 
the  sea  by  a ridge  of  rocks,  but  on  every  other  side  so 
low  as  almost  to  be  insulated  at  high  tides.  " The 
adjoining  country,”  says  Chenier,  “ is  dreary  ; nothing 
is  seen  but  accumulated  sands  and  wild  desert  tracts, 
calculated  only  to  raise  feelings  of  desolateness  and  dis- 
gust.” The  new  town  was  to  be  as  beautiful  as  a 
painting,  (sawirah,)  and  therefore  a French  engineer, 
named  Corant,  who,  in  a luckless  hour,  had  gone  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  Morocco,  was  employed  to  draw  a 
plan  which  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  follow.  Its 
streets  arc  all  at  right  angles,  but  narrow  and  gloomy. 
Externally  it  has  a handsome  appearance,  as  the  houses 
arc  all  of  white  stone ; but  internally  their  want  of  win- 
dows towards  the  street,  gives  them  a dull,  lifeless 
appearance.  It  was  begun  in  1760,  and  called  Sawirah 
for  the  reason  assigned  above ; though  it  is  more  fre- 
quently named  Mogodor  from  the  adjoining  Tomb  of  a 
Saint  styled  Sidi  Mogodul,  or  Mngoddr.  Among  other 
recommendations  of  its  site,  is  n total  want  of  fresh 
water ; there  being  none  nearer  than  a river  a mile  and 
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a half  distant ; and  Sidi  Mohammed,  though  he  pro-  MO- 
vided  his  new  city  with  walls  and  a Mosque,  ( Hoesi,  74.)  ROCCO. 
never  thought  of  emulating  his  great  predecessor  Al 
Mansdr  by  building  an  aqueduct.  As  the  boisterous 
winds,  almost  always  prevalent  in  Summer,  keep  the 
sands  in  perpetual  motion,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
making  gardens  near  the  town,  and  garden-stuff,  as 
well  as  every  other  kind  of  provision,  must  be  procured 
from  places  several  mile9  distant.  (Jackson,  108.)  The 
harbour  has  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  depth  of  water  when 
the  tide  ebbs,  so  that  large  ships  cannot  anchor  in  it. 

The  fortifications,  though  not  very  well  planned,  are 
sufficient,  if  properly  manned  with  expert  artillerymen 
to  make  a considerable  resistance. 

The  last  harbour  in  the  dominions  of  Morocco  is  (17.)  Agtdeer,  or 
Agadir,  (AkAdir  ?)  or  Santa  Crux,  ( Holy  Cross,)  nearly  in  Santa  Cnu. 
303  35'  North  and  9°  40fWest,  a little  to  the  South-East 
of  Cabo  de  Aguer,  (t.  e.  Cape  Ager,)  which  is  in  30°  38'  Cape  de 
North  and  9°  5 1 1 36"  West,  according  to  Rorda’s  observe-  Geer, 
tions.  The  origin  of  this  town  was  a wooden  castle  built 
on  the  coast  by  a Portuguese  engaged  in  the  ling  fishery, 

(bacaUao,  Gadus  Morrhua,)  who  called  it  Santa  Cruz, 
while  the  Arabs  named  it  DAr  Rumiyyah.  (Roman 
House.)  It  was  soon  afterwards  purchased  by  Ema- 
nuel, King  of  Portugal,  (who  reigned  from  1495  to 
1521,)  and  converted  into  a strongly  fortified  town  at 
first  called  Cape  Agir.  (Marmol,  iii.  26.)  The  Portu- 
guese lost  it  in  1536  ; but  it  was  a place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  there  were  several  European  commercial 
houses  there  when  its  inhabitants  were  all  transferred, 
in  1774,  by  order  of  Sidi  Mohammed  to  Mogodor. 

The  town  is  strongly  placed  on  the  summit  of  a hill, 
has  a fine  spring  of  fresh  water  near  the  sea,  and  an 
excellent  harbour;  * probably,”  says  Mr.  Jackson, 

(114.)  " the  best  road  for  vessels  in  the  Empire  ; being 
large  and  well  defended  on  every  side  from  all  winds." 

TAlib  SAlihb,  the  Governor  in  1773,  refused  to  deliver  it 
up  to  the  Emperors  officers,  on  which  the  latter  marched 
against  it  and  soon  reduced  the  rebels.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  rebellion,  according  to  the  writer  last- 
named,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  dismantled,  and  trans- 
ferred its  principal  inhabitants  to  Mogodor.  Agadir  is 
the  last  port  on  this  coast  frequented  by  Europeans. 

Though  the  Empire  of  Morocco  extends  beyond  Atlas 
as  far  as  Cape  Nun,  (in  28°  41'  North  and  il°  15'  18" 

West,)  the  Emperor’s  authority  in  that  remote  port  of 
his  dominiona  is  little  more  than  nominal.  Between 
AgAdir  and  Cape  Bojador,  in  26°  T 6"  North  and 
14°  31'  39"  West,  there  are  only  two  roadsteads  in  which 
ships  can  anchor,  and  the  coast,  towards  which  there 
are  strong  currents,  is  beset  with  sunken  rocks  and 
shallows.  This  interval,  therefore,  of  150  Geogra- 
phical miles  is  that  which  is  most  to  be  avoided  by 
navigators,  as  those  who  are  wrecked  upon  these  truly 
inhospitable  shores  have  nothing  to  expect  but  the 
most  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment ; for  the  Great  Desert, 
which  here  separates  Morocco  from  the  Bil&d*es-stjddn, 

(«.e.  Nigritia,)  is  peopled  only  by  brutal  and  rapacious 
Savages,  who  seem  to  observe  none  but  the  worst  tenets 
of  the  Religion  they  profess.  Mr.  Jackson,  in  1794, 
visited  the  Seb’ah  blAr  (Seven  Wells)  and  M&sah 
(Mcsah)  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sus,  the  boundary  of 
the  Province,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  possi- 
bility  of  forming  a commercial  establishment  at  either  of 
those  places.  His  report  is  not  encouraging ; and  where 
all  property  is  held  by  so  uncertain  a tenure  as  among 
these  lawless  and  needy  Berbers,  neither  the  security 
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MO-  nor  the  profit  requisite  to  make  Commerce  advantageous 
ItOCCO.  arc  likely  U>  be  obtained. 

(18.)  Tdrudant  is  still,  ns  formerly,  considered  tut  the 
TvrodaaL  Capital  0f  Sus  in  the  remotest  West.  (Sus-eUaitsa.) 

The  extreme  fertility  of  this  Province  and  the  excel- 
lence of  its  manufactures  are  celebrated  by  IdrlsS,*  (iv. 
1.)  ami  the  country  round  its  Capital  is  still  called  by  the 
Moors  an  earthly  Paradise,  (llccst.  71.)  Of  its  present 
state  the  accounts  are  rather  contradictory,  but  all  agree 
in  saying  that  it  is  much  reduced,  and  now  only  re- 
markable for  its  excellent  saltpetre 
Dta,  Drulia.  To  the  West  of*  Tarudant.  ami  according  to  Mr. 

Jackson's  Map,  separated  from  it  by  a chain  of  hills, 
is  the  Province  of  (19.)  Dar’ah,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Desert.  **  It  takes  its  name,”  says  Marmol,  (vii. 
9.)  “ from  a large  river  which  pn^s  through  it, 
having  risen  in  the  Greater  Allas,  on  the  confines  of 
Heskurah  ; and,  nuuiiug  Southward  towards  the  sands 
of  Libya,  (i.  e.  the  Sahrh,  or  Great  Desert,)  firms 
several  large  lakes  round  which  the  Arabs  (Alardies)  of 
the  Desert  feed  their  camels.  In  length  it  extends 
ninety  leagues  from  the  mountains  of  Atlas  to  the  desert 
of  the  Satihiijahs;  (tot  Zmeijas  ;)  but  it  is  very  narrow 
as  almost  alt  the  inhabitants  dwell  on  the  banks  of  that 
river,  which  increases  in  Winter,  but  is  fordable  on  foot 
in  many  places  in  Summer,  and  when  the  heat  is  very 
great  its  waters  are  bitter.  It  begins  to  rise  in  April, 
and  on  its  increase  the  produce  of  the  year  depends. 
Idrlsi  says,  expressly,  that  this  river  comes  from  Sijil- 
mAsch  ; it  is  therefore  the  Ziz.  There  are  many  towns 
and  castles  in  this  territory,  but  they  are  ill-built,  and 
their  only  limber  is  palm-wood  which  has  little  dura- 
bility ; their  dates,  however,  arc  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  palms  being  mule  and  female,  (of  which  the  females 
alone  produce  fruit,  the  males  nothing  but  flu  wars.) 
in  order  (hat  the  fruit  may  be  good,  it  is  necessary 
before  the  flower  of  the  female  opens  to  take  a small 
branch  of  the  flower  of  the  male  and  insert  it  (enxerirlo) 
in  the  other.  The  greatest  trade  is  in  those  places 
which  are  on  the  road  from  Fes  toTumbuto.  There  is 
in  this  Country  much  endico,  (indigo,)  which  is  a certain 
colour  like  wood,  (et  %uado  ; I*at it  tinctoria ,)  and  the 
merchants  of  Ffet  and  other  cities  of  Burbary  take  much 
of  it  in  truck  (<x  lrurc<> ) for  other  merchandise.  Bread' 
corn  and  horses  are  scarce ; there  arc  a few  goats  fat- 
tened on  pounded  date-stones ; and  ostriches  arc  reared 
in  flocks,  as  geese  are  in  C&stille.t  for  food,  hut  their 
flesh,  especially  that  of  their  legs,  is  very  hard,  ill- 
savoured,  and  clammy.  Their  women  arc  handsome 
and  not  very  coy  ; and  as  the  Dar'Awis  are  fond  of  their 
Negresses,  Mestizos  arc  very  common,  and  the  greater 
part  of  ibe  people  are  Mulattos.”  " The  Province  of 
Dnr’uh,”  ailds  the  same  author,  " is  bounded  on  the  West 
by  Gezulah  and  Sus ; on  the  Hast  by  Sugulmesah, 
(Sijilmasah,)  on  the  South  by  the  SanhAjnhs  and  Desert 
of  Libya,  (the  Suhra.)  and  on  the  North  by  that  |«rt  of 
the  Greater  Atlas  which  overlooks  the  Kingdom  and 
Province  of  Morocco.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  two 
Governments,  one  that  of  Timcskit  (t.«.  the  Mesjki,  or 
Mosque)  in  the  Upper;  the  other  that  of  Tinzulin  in 
the  Lower  Country.  At  the  latter  many  horse  and 
musketeers  on  foot  were  stationed  to  keep  the  Province 


* This  jwtMgc  hiw  been  omitted  m the  Kpfomr.  rwI  ts  conse- 
quently nut  found  in  the  '•'ograpA,<,  ,Y«I mm,  n.  7S. 

f tier*  Marinol  teem*  to  here  improved  a little  upon  hi*  text  in 

Loo.  (G0&.) 


in  subjection,  and  defend  the  inhabitants  against  attacks  Mo- 
by Arabs  of  the  Desert  called  Uled  Celem,  (AtilAd  ROCCO. 
ScI Am,)  a rich  people,  who  go  every  year  to  trade  in  the 
Land  of  l lie  Negroes,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Turnbuto,  and 
possess  more  than  3000  horses,  and  a great  number  of 
camels.  The  most  considerable  of  these  Arabs,  to 
whom  the  people  of  Dar'ah  used  to  pay  tribute,  arc 
those  called  Uled  Hamrau,  (AulAd  HhamrAu,)  a Ko- 
bo J lab  of  the  Au ltd  Mausdr,  and  of  the  town  (pueblo)  of 
Mahquil,  (Ma'kil  ?)  who  have  many  adiutra,  (a/  dawicari, 
i.e.  encampments.)  a great  number  of  footmen,  (peonet.) 
and  mnro  than  3000  horses.  In  Winter  they  remain  in 
the  Desert;  and  in  Spring  they  go  rambling  over  Nu- 
midia,  (Bdad-el-jerld,)  as  far  as  the  Province  of  Caret 
(KAret)  ill  the  Kingdom  of  FAs.”  (FAa.)  Several  towns 
in  this  Province  are  also  described  by  Marmol,  who 
seems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  it  than  Leo. 

(20.)  Three  days’  journey  (between  sixty  and  seventy 
miles)  to  the  East  of  Dar’ah,  and  on  the  saute  river,  8i(nh»«*Wr 
is  SyiimduiA,  (Idrlsl,  iii.  1.  p.  76.)  a large  and  popu-  S*’K**' 

Ions  city  in  a rich  country  on  the  banka  of  a deep 
river  coming  from  the  Eastern  Desert  and  overflowing 
like  the  Nile  in  Summer.  It  sometimes  makes  the  land 
so  fertile  that  fresh  crops  spring  up  without  being  sown. 

After  commending  its  various  productions,  idrlsl  adds, 
that  it  had  tottered  much  in  the  wars  carried  on  by  the 
heretics  ( wukhAiifin ) in  his  days,  aiul  concludes  by  say- 
iug,  that  tile  people  of  Sijilmhsah  cut  dogs  and  lizards, 
that  their  women  are  extremely  fat,  and  that  most  of 
them  are  afflicted  with  ophthalmia.  The  river  passing 
through  SijilmAsah  is,  as  we  learn  from  Leo  (740.)  aud 
Marmol,  (i.  12.)  the  Zix,*  which  rises  in  that  purl  of  the 
Greater  Atlas  which  is  inhabited  by  the  SanhAjahs,  and 
running  Southward  between  very  high  mountains  [Misses 
dose  by  Gare-cl-win  in  the  Kingdom  of  FAs.  and  then 
through  the  States  of  KcnAuah,  (Quenena.)  or  Khcneg, 

(Cheneg,  in  Leo,)  MalakArah,  (M&dghnrnh.)  and  Kethe), 

(Betel,)  mul  enters  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of 
SijilmAsah.  (Sugulmc&sa.)  It  afterwards  flows  through 
the  palm  groves  to  the  Deserts  of  Sahrk.  (Zahara,)  pann- 
ing close  by  a town  (villa)  called  Sukal'iluh,  (Sugayhiln,) 
or  (j'uayhda,  (Hssuoaihila,  Leo,  612  )and  running  South- 
ward, forms  a lurge  lake  (logo)  in  the  midst  of  the 
sands  where  there  are  no  inhabitants.  This  Country, 
(SijilmAsah,)  which  is  more  than  forty-one  leagues  across, 
is  peopled  by  Berbers  called  ZenAtahs.  (Zenelcs,)  San- 
hijaha,  (Zanhayiaa,)  orHawArahs.  (Haoras.)  They  re- 
belled against  the  Beni  Mcrlni  SullAns  of  Morocco,  in 
consequence  of  which  their  Country  was  completely  laid 
waste.  In  Marmot's  time  they  had  in  part  recovered 
from  those  calamities  aud  had  three  fortified  towns  be- 
sides the  Capital ; but  were  always  divided  by  feuds  aud 
Civil  broils.  While  independent,  they  lmd  a Mint  of 
their  own ; but  the  receipts  at  their  Custom-house 
( aduana ) were  paid  to  the  powerful  Arab  Trihes  of 
AulAd  Hhuseln  and  AAlAd  Abu-Hhusan,  who  extended 
their  courses  so  far  as  the  City  of  Gars-el-win,  aud  had 
more  than  6000  horse  and  60,000  foot.  The  people  of 
SijflmAsah  were  in  general  very  poor,  except  a few  who 
were  enriched  by  trading  between  Barbary  and  the  Land 
of  the  Negroes,  bringing  beck  gold  and  slaves  in  ex- 
change for  the  merchandise  they  carried  out.  In  this 

• Bui  the  testimony  of  lilrfti  ami  Abi-l-frdi  militate*  against  tin* 
statement ; both  of  them  *»jr  that  the  river  on  which  Sijilmisah 
standi  come*  from  the  Dcwrt  to  the  South-East,  and  pa-ws  on  to 
Dar’ah  ; but  os  U.ithi-1  la  Hast  of  Sijilmisah,  and  the  /,U  traverse* 
that  country,  the  two  accounts  are  not  irreconcilable. 
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MO-  Country  there  is  an  abundance  of  scorpions  but  no  fleas; 

ROCCO.  and  the  heat  is  so  excessive  that  the  people  have  always 
swollen  eyes.  Whenever  the  river  fails,  they  are  much 
distressed  for  water,  as  that  of  their  wells  is  brackish. 
Sijilmisah  has  DaKah  to  the  West;  Rethel,  or  Ar- 
ratamah,  (Retel  o Arratama,  f.  e.  Relama;  Spariium 
mono*p*rmum . African  broom,)  on  its  own  River  Ziz, 
to  the  East;  SuaTilah,  ((^uayhila,)  a fortified  place  in 
the  Sahrft  (Libya)  to  the  South ; and  that  part  of  the 
Greater  Allas,  which  is  immediately  above  Gars-el-win 
to  the  North.  The  City  of  Sijilm&sah  was  completely  de- 
serted and  ruined  in  the  timesof  Leo  amt  Murmol.  though 
there  were  still  large  remains  of  the  Palaces,  Mosques, 
Colleges,  Fountains,  &c.  with  which  it  had  been  for- 
merly adorned.  Jts  existence  in  1353  is  attested  by 
Ibn  Bfttutu,  (p.  231.)  who  says  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
cities,  and  compares  it  to  Basrah  ; the  great  height  of  its 
level  is  also  incidentally  shown  by  his  complaining  (242.) 
of  the  cold  and  snow  there  on  his  return  from  NigTilia. 
Abu-l-fedft.  who  flourished  at  the  same  time,  places  the 
City  of  Sijilmftsah  in  either  31°  30*  or  36°  34*  North 
and  20°  8'  or  18°  34'  East,  (of  the  Fortunate  Islands,) 
therefore,  taking  Ferro  as  the  first  meridian,  in  7°  36'  or 
9°  10'  West  of  Greenwich.  The  discordance  of  these 
data  shows  how  little  reliance  they  can  claim ; but 
the  distances  given  furnish  better  means  for  ascer- 
taining the  position  of  Sijilm&sah;  and  from  them  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  it  has  been  in  modern 
times  replaced  by  T&fil&lt,  (Tafilet,  or  Tafilelt,)  a 
name  which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Marmot, 
(ii.  40.  vol.  i.  fob  249.)  where  he  records  its  seizure  by 
the  S herbs,  about  a.  d.  1530;  for  the  route  erf*  Ahmed 
ibn  Hhasen  from  F4s  toTiifilet,  (Walckenaer, Recherche*, 
p.  457.)  passes  through  the  same  districts  as  arc  found, 
according  to  Leo,  (606.)  between  Fas  and  Sijilm&sah  ; 
both  follow  the  course  of  the  Ziz,  and  Ahmed  reaches 
Rethel  at  the  distance  of  a short  day's  journey  from 
T&fHilt.  Now  Rethel,  in  Lpo,  is  the  district  odjoining 
to  that  of  Sijtlm&sah,  the  territory  of  which  extended 
from  the  defile  of  Gars*el-win  (Gers  of  Ahmed,  p.  461.) 
in  Mount  Atlas,  along  the  course  of  the  Ziz,  to  the 
borders  of  the  Desert.  (Leo,  605,  606.)  Its  Provinces 
were  El  Khcneg,  (erroneously  read  Bitching  in  Watcke- 
nacr,  p.  461.)  Madghdrah,  (Matagara,  in  Marmol, 
▼ii.  25.)  Rethel,  and  Sijilmdsah. 

TafUct.  (21.)  TdJUdU,  moreover,  is  described  by  Ahmed  as  a 
Province  not  ns  a city : it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Tafilftlt,  the  Country  of  the  Filftlis,  (FiL 
leli,)  is  the  territory  of  Sijilm&aah  described  by  the  older 
writers,  extending  from  North  to  ftouth  120  miles.  The 
former  is  indeed  described  by  Marmol  (vii.  28.)  as  a very 
large  city  in  the  State  of  Numidio,  (Bilud  el  jerid,)  on  a 
sandy  plain,  walled,  and  having  an  alcapaba  (Al-kasdbah, 
i.  e.  the  Citadel)  on  one  side  of  the  city,  in  which  there  are 
more  than  2000  inhabitants.  Il  is  peopled  by  Berbere 
called  Filelis,  CFilills,*)  a rich  and  industrions  people, 
famous  for  their  manufacture  of  rich  targets  ( adarga* ) 
of  camels'  hides,  for  their  beautiful  striped  cloths,  flue 
carpets,  ( alhombras ,)  cloaks,  quicelc*,')  and  borauses. 
A great  trade  is  carried  on  there  io  hides  and  indigo. 
(am'5.)  It  is  on  the  confines  of  Zaara,  (the  Sahrft,  or 


* Ti-fiUl-t  might,  according  to  the  idiom  at  tho  Berber  Lan- 
guage, Dignify  a female  FiUU ; but  ttiat  form  Mnu  *l*o  to  rxyrvee 

**  abode,”  “ aswrobtege,"  ‘'community  tiiw Tebuha^imi  ( li-lili- 
H'unuin-1,  Marmol,  vii.  22.  ) i*  plainly  the  pAw  or  abode  of  Ahu 
Hha*an,  aue  of  Ihe  Arab  Tribes  to  whom  these  Berbers  paid  a tri- 
bute. 


Great  Desert,)  and  between  it  and  tlie  city  of  Fez  there  MO- 
is  a passage  by  which  the  greater  chain  of  mountains  is  RO<  CO. 
crossed.  They  used  to  Ire  much  molested  bv  the  Arabs 
of  the  Sahru,  called  U'lftd  Celem,  (Sulutn,)  L'lftd  ’ Alxlu 
l-karim,  and  Sork&n ; (Z organ  ;)  but  Sheikh  'Amur  of  the 
second  of  (luxe  Tribes,  who  governed  it  in  our  days, 
continues  Marmol,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  arms  of 
MulAi  Ahmed,  Sherif  and  King  of  Morocco,  (about  a.  j>. 

1530.)  It  is,  according  to  Mr.  Jackson,  eight  days* 
journey  on  horseback  ( ril  hdlat  dkd-l'aud)  from  the 
Palace  of  Pharaoh,  (Ukser  Fir’aun,)  North-East  of 
Mequinez ; (.Miknisah;)  but  his  account  of  the  river 
passing  by  T&fiUili  is  in  direct  contradiction  not  only  to 
the  routes  given  above,  but  also  to  his  own  Map.  lie 
mentions  indeed  auother  river  which  flows  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  may  be  the  Ziz;  but  the  whole  of  his 
account  betrays  tbe  incorrectness  of  the  information 
which  he  received. 

Retracing  the  route  across  Mount  Atlas  we  are  Mequines, 
brought  to  (22.)  Miknd»ah . the  Capital  of  one  of  the  Mequjnas, 
many  Kingdoms  which  the  Shcrifs  have  succeeded  in  Mekinei. 
uniting  under  their  sole  dominion.  According  to  the 
observations  of  Don  Diego  de  la  Badia,  (the  *oi-ditant 
'All  Beg  el  * Abb&sl,)  that  city  is  in  33®  58'  30r'  North 
and  5°  30'  West.  It  is  aituated  in  a beautiful  valley, 
surrounded  by  gentle  eminences  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  fertile  country.  “ The  (principal)  city  of  MiL- 
nasali,"  says  Idris l,  (Cl.  iii.  part  i.  iu  the  unpublished 
part  of  his  Work.)  44  is  called  Takdort,  and  it  is  a beau* 
tiful  city,  to  the  East  of  which  there  runs  a small  stream 
which  turns  some  mills,  and  has  houses,  gardens,  and 
corn-fields  on  its  banks.  Its  soil  is  productive  of  grain, 
and  many  profitable  trades  and  manufactures  are  carried 
on  by  its  inhabitants.  It  took  its  name  from  Miknaa, 
the  Berber,  who  settled  here  with  his  children  when 
they  wundcred  into  the  West.  ( El  Maghrib.)  He 
divided  the  land  among  his  sons,  giving  each  of  them  a 
portion  in  which  he  might  live  with  his  children,  and 
all  these  portions  were  contiguous.  The  district  of 
Miknhsah  w&s  known  by  the  name  of  Beni  Ziyftd.  It 
has  a populous  city  with  markets  much  frequented, 
baths,  fine  houses,  and  water  running  through  its  streets; 
and  in  the  days  of  A1  Mulaththem  (t.  e.  under  the 
Moribitdm,  or  Almoravidcs.  in  the  XI th  and  XII lb 
centuries)  there  was  no  district  after  Takderts  more 
populous  than  that  of  the  Beni  Ziyftd.  These  districts 
were  about  a quarter  of  a mile  asunder,  and  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  Beni  Tawerah,  whose  city  likewise 
was  much  frequented,  populous,  and  well  supplied 
with  water.  Between  Tdwcrah  and  Beni  Ziyfth  there 
were  two  small  towns  on  the  soad  from  T&kdert  to 
El  Suk-«l-kadimah,  (the  Old  Market.)  at  the  distance  of 
two  bow-shots.  Tbe  latter  was  built  by  one  of  the 
Almordhit  Princes,  who  made  it  his  place  of  abode.  The 
former  town,  to  the  East  of  this,  is  named  after  the 
Beni  ‘Atdsh.  It  consists  of  contiguous  houses,  and 
habitations  in  gardens ; and  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  fruits,  vegetables,  coni,  &c.  Below  ihesc  places 
there  is  a KobeVluh  of  Miku&sah  on  the  stream  which 
conies  from  Beni  'Attish,  called  Beni  Bornus;  they 
have  dwellings  and  houses  iu  the  midst  of  olive-yards, 
vineyards,  and  corn-fields.  To  the  North  of  them  is 
Kasr  Abi  M iis£,  (the  Castle  of  Ak(i  Musa,)  where  there 
is  held  every  Thursday  a market  much  frequented  by  the 
Tribes  (kabdll)  of  the  Beni  Miknas.  People  come  lo  it 
from  far  and  near,  and  it  is  called  El  Suk-el-Kadiciah.** 

After  enumerating  the  Tribes  inhabiting  this  tract,  he 
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MO-  adds,  that  its  soil  is  the  best  and  most  productive  possible  ; 
ROCCQ.  an(j  that  jta  inhabitants  are  genuine  Berbers.  Leo 
*— ■v^* * * *'  (267.)  says  it  is  a large  city,  named  from  the  people 
who  built  it,  about  thirty-six  miles  from  Fils,  fifty 
from  SalA,  aud  fifteen  from  Mount  Atlas,  and  contains 
6000  houses,  (about  30,000  inhabitants.)  Its  gardens 
extend  three  miles  round  the  town.  It  is  famous 
for  its  quinces,  pomegranates,  plums,  and  jujubes. 
Peaches  and  apricots  are  so  abundant  that  they  are 
thrown  away;  but  olives  are  the  great  production  of 
the  place,*  and  a kautAr  (quintal ; 120  lbs.)  sold  for  a 
ducat  and  a half,  (about  &*.)  The  city  had  then  (early 
in  the  XVIth  century)  many  very  fine  Mosques,  three 
Colleges,  and  ten  large  Baths,  aod  its  territory  was  sup- 
posed to  pay  one-third  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
State.  It  had  a very  strong  wall,  broad  streets  well 
supplied  with  water  brought  by  sn  aqueduct  from  a 
place  three  miles  distant,  but  unpaved  and  very  dirty  in 
Winter.  Its  inhabitants  were  hospitable,  hut  ignorant 
and  clownish,  very  jealous  of  their  wives,  and  inveterate, 
without  knowing  why,  against  the  people  of  FAs.  It 
was  greatly  enlarged  and  ornamented  by  MulaT  Ism&’il, 
who  made  it  his  Northern,  and  Morocco  his  Southern 
Capital.  Windus,  who  saw  it  in  1721,  six  years  before 
his  death,  describes  it(p.  183.)  as  “ situated  in  a delightful 
plain,  having  a very  serene  and  clear  air.  In  the  middle 
of  the  city  live  the  Jews,  having  a place  (called  millah)  to 
themselves,  the  gates  of  which  are  locked  at  night.  They 
have  an  Alcayde  fo  guard  their  gates  and  protect  them 
against  the  common  people,  who  otherwise  would  plunder 
them.  Close  to  Mequinez,  on  the  North-Western  side, 
only  divided  by  a road,  stands  a large  Negro  town,  which 
takes  up  as  much  ground  as  the  city  ■,  but  the  hou-.es  are 
not  so  high  nor  well  built.  The  Palace  stands  on  the 
South  of  the  city,  and  was  built  entirely  by  this  Emperor : 
it  is  looked  after  by  several  block  eunuchs,  the  lustiest 
persons  I ever  saw,  cleanly  dress'd ; their  knives  and 
ciinitars  arc  covered  with  wrought  silver.  In  this  Palace 
live  the  Emperor's  four  wives,  who  are  the  Queen  of  the 
Xeriphs,  (SAerffi,)  the  Queen  of  the  Old  Palace,  and 
the  two  Queens  of  the  Cobah  'l  hod  rah,  ( Kobbah  el 
Jchodrd , i.  e,  the  Green  Pavilion,)  and  they  say  2000 
women  more.”  It  occupies  a nearly  square  area  of  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  on  level  ground,  not  over- 
looked by  any  neighbouring  height.  The  whole  build- 
ing, except  the  pillars  and  arches,  is  formed  of  clay  or 
mortar  worked  into  a strong  cement. t The  outer  wall  is 
twenty-five  feet  in  thickness.  Internally  it  is  divided  into 
spacious  courts,  much  larger  than  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
and  either  paved  with  checkered  squares  of  marble  or 
laid  out  as  gardens,  and  watered  by  numerous  canals  and 
fountains.  Kobbah*,  or  alcoves,  crowned  with  cupolas, 
and  richly  painted  and  gilt  within,  are  thickly  scattered 
throughout  the  Palace.  The  apartments  are  usually 
25  feet  long,  12  in  width,  and  IB  in  height,  lined  with 
glazed  tiles  brilliantly  coloured,  but  lighted  only,  says 
Mr.  Jackson,  (127.)  “ by  two  large  folding-doors."  The 
women,  says  the  same  traveller,  are  handsome  without 
exception,  have  a rare  suavity  of  manners,  and  what  is 
most  extraordinary  in  latitude  34°.  " a fair  complexion.” 
About  thirty  miles  West  North-West  of  MiknAsah 


• It  b peculiarly  called  JMiuW».z  xettin,  i.  e.  Olive  Mikafaah. 

■f  FroboMy  what  the  Moor*  call  tali' ah,  i.  e.  a it  rung  cement 

rmule  of  lime  and  lanJ,  l)«ai  down  very  hard  in  wooden  mould*. 

The  Spaniards,  who  call  it  tmpi*,  have  burroved  the  Art  and  its 

luma  from  the  Arabs. 


(Mequinez)  is  (23.)  Fd$,  (Fez,*)  in  34°  6'  North  and  M0- 
4°  58' 15”  East.  In  Leo's  earlier  years  it  was  otic  of  ROCCO.. 
the  most  flourishing  and  splendid  Capitals  in  Africa.  v"*—*' 
His  detailed  and  instructive  account  of  its  650  Mosques,  F*V 
200  Schools,  numerous  Colleges,  Hospitals,  Fondaks,  ***** 
(caravanserais,)  mills,  and  richly  supplied  Kaisariy- 
yeh,  (Bezcsteui,) — the  mere  enumeration  of.  which 
is  sufficient  to  give  a very  favourable  idea  of  the  re- 
sources and  condition  of  the  Country  under  its  earlier 
dynasties, — was  no  longer  applicable  in  his  own  and 
Marmot's  days : and  the  Civil  commotions  which  oc- 
curred in  the  greater  part  of  the  XVIth,  as  well  as  the 
brutal  and  degrading  tyranny  by  which  the  Moors  were 
oppressed  in  the  following  century,  have  since  that  period 
rapidly  accelerated  the  decay  of  every  tiling  useful  or 
ornamental.  The  position  of  Fits  is  very  picturesque  ; 
at  the  bottom  of  a deep  valley,  surrounded  by  gentle 
declivities,  covered  with  thickly  shaded  gardens,  and 
traversed  by  a river  winding  through  it:  the  stranger 
has  long  to  descend  through  these  delightful  groves 
before  he  reaches  the  city  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
where  he  looks  round  upon  a scene  the  most  pictu- 
resque and  striking.  (Chenier,  iii.  67.)  This  abundance 
of  water  and  shade  with  a constant  interchange  of  hill 
and  dale,  which  would  be  delightful  in  any  climate, 
is  peculiarly  so  in  one  in  which  the  heat  in  Summer  is  so 
great ; and  in  former  times  the  declivities  of  the  vale  of 
FAs  were  covered  with  country-houses,  whither  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  retired  when  the  business  of  the 
day  was  over : but  when  ChAnicr  saw  the  place  about 
sixty  years  ago.  few  of  these  agreeable  retreats  had  been 
restored.  The  present  city  is  the  union  of  three  distinct 
towns,  of  which  the  first,  called  Buleldah,  («.  e.  the  Little 
Town.)  was  begun  by  Mulkt  Idris,  the  sccoud  Sul  tin 
of  the  first  dynasty,  in  a.  h.  191,  (a.  d.  807.)  on  the 
South-East  side  of  the  river,  in  the  district  called  El 
Andalus;  the  second,  on  the  North-West  side,  in  the 
district  of  El  Karuwiyyin,  was  founded  by  the  same 
Prince,  (Domhay,  47.)  almost  at  the  same  lime ; these 
two  were  formed  iuto  one  city  by  Yusuf  ihn  Tishifin, 
who  (a.  ii.  462,  a.  d.  1070)  threw  down  the  intervening 
walls  and  built  bridges  over  the  river.  (Leo,  276.  Dorn- 
bay,  222.)  The  town,  thus  augmented,  has  borne  the 
name  of  Fas  bill  (Old  Fez)  ever  since  a third  town 
(Fus  el  jedid,  New  Fez)  was  built  by  Ya'kdb  ibn  ‘Abd- 
al-hhakk,  the  first  Merinl  Sulthn,  (a.  d.  1251—1286,)  in 
the  XUIlh  century.  The  old  town,  the  centre  of  which, 
lying  completely  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  is  very  dirty 
in  Winter,  and  very  unhealthy  in  Summer.  The  new 
town,  which  is  on  more  level  and  elevated  ground,  has 
a drier  and  more  healthy  air.  It  contains  several  old 
Palaces  inhabited  by  the  Princes  of  the  reigning  family, 
and  some  good  houses,  but  it  is  principally  peopled  by 
Jews,  who  arc  not  allowed  to  live  in  the  old  city  on 
account  of  its  reputed  sanctity.  Both,  though  much 
decayed,  retain  many  relics  of  their  former  splendour. 

In  the  latter  the  MuristAn,  or  Mad-house,  still  remains; 
and  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  fondaks,  some  of  them 
containing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  apartments,  each 
supplied  with  water,  an  accommodation  peculiarly  valu- 
able in  that  climate.  The  BazArs  and  Kafsariyyeh  are 


• Fe«,  according  to  the  orlhgraphy  of  the  Spaniard*,  from  whom 
the  word  ha*  been  adopted  by  other  European  nation*,  exactly 
represents  (he  wound  given  by  the  Moor*  to  the  Arabic  word  Fi  #, 
a*  they  generally  pronounce  their  long  a as  in  the  English  wunl 
/hoc. 
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still  Occupied  by  the  different  trades  to  which  their  sub- 
divisions are  assigned.  The  manufactures  introduced 
chiefly  by  the  fugitives  from  Spain,  still  exist,  and  the 
scarlet  woollen  scull-caps,  called  ShAshiyyeh  by  the 
Moors,  but  FIs  by  the  Turks  and  Asiatics,  are  still  made 
in  the  place  from  which  they  received  their  name.  Red 
and  yellow  morocco  leather,  formerly  called  corduan,  or 
cordovan , from  Cordova,  where  the  MusulmAns  discovered 
the  method  of  preparing  it,  gauzes,  silks,  and  em- 
broidered scarfs  (khazdm)  still  issue  from  the  looms  and 
workshops  of  Fez.  The  old  Castle  (El  KasAbah)  to 
the  West  of  the  new  town  is  the  residence  of  the  Kald, 
its  Governor;  and  near  it  is  a modern  Palace  built  by 
Mul&T  Abd-allah,  great-grandfather  of  Suleimin,  the 
reigning  Emperor.  RAs-el-ma,  the  source  of  the  WAdi- 
1-jewAhir,  (Jewel  River,)  which  runs  through  Ffas,  is  in  a 
valley  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  to  Miknisah.  About 
three  cubic  feet  of  water  issue  from  a rock  eight  or  ten 
feet  above  the  ground  ; and  as  the  stream  has  so  short 
a course  above  the  town,  it  is  never  swollen  by  the 
rains  so  as  to  overflow  its  banks.  There  is  an  excellent 
road  from  Fez  to  Mequincz  over  a level  and  well- 
watered  country,  between  rising  grounds,  which  under 
a provident  Government  would  produce  rich  harvests, 
but  are  here  left  uncultivated.  Relays  of  mules  are 
always  ready  on  this  road,  so  that  in  Summer  it  is  possi- 
ble to  go  from  one  place  to  the  other  twice  in  the  same 
day  ; " a convenience  not  to  be  found,"  says  M.  Chenier, 
(iii.  71.)  “in  many  well-governed  Countries."  At  the 
Western  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Fez,  and  in  sight  of 
Mequinez,*  he  adds,  h Mount  Zarhdn,  on  which  is  the 
village  containing  the  Sanctuary  of  MAI  AT  Idris,  the  first 
FAtimile  Sovereign  of  the  West.  Mount  Zarhdn  ex- 
tends from  the  Plain  of  Esals,  ten  miles  from  FAh,  thirty 
miles  Westward,  and,  though  in  places  very  rugged,  it 
is  covered  with  olive  trees.  Its  inhabitants  were  an- 
ciently famous  for  hunting  lions.  (Leo,  979,380.)  The 
town  now  called  ZAwiyah  MulAi  Idris,  (the  Shrine  of  the 
Lord  Idris,)  but  anciently  named  Watfli,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  that  revered  Prince  the  great-grandson  of  the 
Imam  Hosein,  son  of  *AII  and  grandson  of  Mohammed. 
There  also  he  was  entombed;  no  place,  therefore,  in  all 
Africa  is  so  sacred  to  the  Shiites  or  adherents  of  'All, 
nor  is  there  any  so  much  visited  by  pilgrims.  No  Chris- 
tian, of  course,  would  be  allowed  to  come  within  its  holy 
walls ; and  Windus,  when  accompanying  the  English 
Ambassador  to  Mequinez  in  1721,  was  “ encamped  in 
the  plain  called  Mulay  Idris,  from  a Saint  who  has  a 
monument  hard  by (p.  8b  ;)  he  did  not  enter  “ the 
city  that  takes  its  name  from  the  said  Saint,  which  stands 
close  under  the  high  mountain  Zarhon,  which  they  say 
runs  as  far  as  the  great  Mountain  Atlas."  But  he  saw, 
what  is  more  interesting  to  European  travellers,  “ upon 
a gentle  rising  hill  almost  a league  from  this  city,  the 
remains  of  some  ruins  of  a very  ancient  and  noble  build- 
ing-, which  the  Moors  call  Cassar  Phoruon,  (Karr  Far - 
' a&n t)  *.  t.  Pharaoh’s  Castle,”  or  as  Leo  (382.)  more 
properly  renders  it.  Pharaoh’s  Palace.  " These  ruins,” 
he  continues,  (p.  87.)  " stand  about  sixteen  miles  North- 
East  of  Mequincz.  The  building  (of  which  he  has 
given  a plate)  seems  to  be  part  of  a triumphal  arch,  there 
being  several  broken  stones  that  bear  inscriptions  lying 
in  the  rubbish  underneath,  which  were  fixed  higher  than 
any  part  now  standing.  It  is  fifty-six  feet  long  and 


* between  twelve  and  thirteen 
(p.  69.) 


mile*  aa  appears  from  Wrodus. 


sixteen  thick,  both  sides  exactly  alike,  built  with  very  MO 
hard  stone,  about  a yard  in  length,  and  half  a yard  thick.  ROCCO. 
About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  arch,  stands  good 
part  of  the  front  of  a large  square  building,  one  hundred 
and  forty  foot  long,  and  about  sixty  high : part  of  the 
four  corners  are  yet  standing,  but  very  little  remains  ex- 
cept those  of  the  front.  Round  the  hill  may  be  seen  the 
foundation  of  a wall,  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
which  enclosed  these  buildings,  on  the  outside  of  which 
lie  scattered  nil  over  a great  many  stones,  of  the  same 
size  the  arch  is  built  with,  but  hardly  left  one  upon 
another,  excepting  at  an  arch  which  stood  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  other  buildings,  seemed  to  have  been  a gate- 
way, and  was  just  high  enough  to  admit  a man  to  pass 
through  on  horseback.”  The  wall  which  he  calls  the 
front,  was  ornamented  with  a double  row  of  Corinthian 
pilasters,  one  over  the  other  r and  the  whole  style  of 
architecture,  as  well  as  the  inscriptions,  show  that  it  was 
a Roman  building,  perhaps  of  the  Age  of  Constantine 
the  Great  According  to  Leo,  (382.)  these  ruins  are 
the  walls  of  an  ancient  town. 

(24.)  The  City  of  Morocco,  called  by  the  Moors  Mard-  Morocco, 
keth  * in  31° 37'  40"  Northf  and  T°W  West,  is  the  Capi-  Xwakah, 
tal  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  of  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco 
before  its  union  with  FA*  and  the  other  Moorish  States. 

It  is  placed  on  a very  beautiful  site,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
North  of  the  highest  chain  of  Mount  Atlas.  It  is  more 
modern  than  FAs,  having  been  begun  by  Yusuf  ibnTashi- 
fin,  a.  h.  454.  (a.  d.  1062.)  Like  all  the  other  cities  in 
the  Empire,  it  has  suffered  an  almost  entire  dilapidation 
from  the  internal  strife  or  grinding  oppression  which 
have  ro  long  desolated  West  Barbary.  “ More  than 
6000  streams,  descending  from  Mount  Atlas,  diffused 
coolness  and  fertility,”  says  M.  Chdnier,  (iii.  49.)  “over 
the  gardens  and  plantations  with  which  the  plain  around 
the  city  was  formerly  adorned.  But  this  valuable  pro- 
perty was  laid  waste  in  the  struggles  which  preceded 
and  continued  during  the  reign  of  Mully  Ismael ; no- 
thing but  the  wreck  of  its  former  beauty  remains  ; and 
in  1768,  scarcely  1200  of  the  streams  which  meander 
through  this  fertile  tract,  had  been  restored  to  their 
channels.  The  City  of  Morocco  itself,  exposed  to  the 
devastations  of  several  conquerors,  and  successively 
pillaged  and  ravaged,  has  preserved  only  its  external 
form.  Its  walls,  which  are  still  nearly  entire,  encloFe  a 
space  which  may  have  admitted  a population  of  100,000 
souls  ; but  its  interior  is  now  nothing  more  than  an  un- 
inhabited desert.  The  ruins  of  houses  heaped  upon 
each  other  arc,  as  it  were,  so  many  ramparts,  behind 
which  the  rabble  may  secrete  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  surprising  and  plundering  unguarded  passengers. 

The  inhabited  quarters  ore  remote  from  each  other,  and 
the  houses  low,  diny,  and  incommodious.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  an  Imperial  city  can  be  so  desolate  and 
wretched,  and  I doubt  whether  it  contains  30,000  inha- 
bitants even  when  the  Court  is  there.”  It  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  MulAi  Mohammed,  who  sat  on 
the  throne  for  more  than  thirty  years : how  far  his  par- 
tiality has  led  to  the  improvements  of  his  Capital,  will 
appear  from  the  report  of  a recent  observer,  a summary 
of  whose  remarks  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a fair 


II  iTTr  . 7.  m nmcanm,  i.  e.  UlC  JJvTbcrV. 

call  it  Marruk*h,  of  which  the  Arabian  Mstikeeh  ia  peiham  a cor- 
ruption. The  Spaniard*  anciently  named  it  Maxrfcx*,  ai  ia  matu- 
re* from  Mamiecea,  their  prevent  mode  of  spelling  the  word. 

f According  to  Mr.  Washington's  Map;  hut  31*  37' 20' in  his 

text.  (p.  141.) 
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MO-  estimate  of  its  present  condition.  “ The  City  of  MO- 
ROCCO. rocco,”  says  Lieut.  Washington,  (p.  135.)  who  visited  it 
with  the  British  Mission  in  1830,  “ lies  on  the  Northern 
side  of  a rich  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  a strongly 
built  wall  thirty  fret  high,  with  square  towers  about  every 
fifty  paces,  and  eleven  double  gates  : llie  whole  being 
nearly  si v miles  in  circuit.*  But  this  vast  area  comprises 
large  gardens  and  open  spaces  from  twenty  to  thirty  acre* 
in  extent.  The  Sultan’s  Palace,  facing  Mount  Atlas,  is 
not  within  the  wails,  but  itself  forms  a fortress  of  equal 
strength,  about  1 500 yards  long  by  600  wide.  There  ons 
nineteen  Mosques,  two  Madrasahs,  (Colleges,)  and  one 
Hospital.  The  principal,  El  Kutbiyyuh,t  is  conspicuous 
front  its  lofty  abma’ah,  or  minaret,  called  Ksmi’el  fuiuir, 
(Lantern-tower,)  from  a turret  in  the  shape  of  a lantern 
on  its  summit.  It  is,  like  all  such  towers  in  Barbary, 
quadrangular,  and  of  the  same  diameter  throughout,  has 
seven  stories,  and  measures  990  feet  in  perpendicular 
height."  It  is  of  this  tower  that  Leo  say*  (151.)  the 
ascent  is,  like  that  at  Rabat,  without  steps.  According 
to  Marmol,  (iii.  20.)  the  mosque  in  the  Kas4bat  (citadel) 
is  that  which  was  adorned  with  the  gates  of  the  great 
Church  at  Seville.  The  Mausoleum  (and  therefore  Sanc- 
tuary) and  Hospital  of  Abu-l’AbbAs,  (Belabes,)  the  pa- 
tron Saint  of  the  place,  are  deserving  of  notice.  The  Hos- 
pital is  said  to  receive  1500  patients  ; but  this  is  probably 
an  exaggeration.  Jn  the  Med  rasa  h dlia-l  meshiyyah, 
another  College  and  Mosque,  are  the  Sepulchre*  of  the 
Saidiyyah  Sultans,  who  being  Shfahs,  had  them 
adorned  with  sculptures,  since  obliterated  by  their  more 
orthodox  successor*.  The  B&b-er-rdm  (Roman  gate) 
is  a fine  specimen  of  Moorish  architecture  ; and  aome  of 
the  fountains  are  handsome,  but  the  streets  are,  fiir  the 
moat  part,  uarrow,  winding  lanes.  The  Koitariyyah,  or 
Bczcslein,  “ is  a long  range  of  shops,  or  rather  stalls, 
covered  in  from  the  weather."  The  Mil  lab,  or  Jewish 
quarter,  is  about  a mile  and  a half  in  circuit  in  the 
South-East  angle  of  the  city  ; it  is  populous,  but  exoea- 
sively  filthy.  The  whole  population  probably  doe*  not 
exceed  80,000,  says  Mr.  Washington  ; (138.)  but  Horst, 
who  was  a more  experienced  observer,  and  resided  a 
whole  year  in  Morocco,  thinks  20,000  almost  too  much; 
and,  allowing  for  a considerable  increase  of  numbers 
since  Ids  time,  they  cun  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
quadrupled.  *'  Nothing  flourishes,"  says  the  English 
traveller,  M but  vegetation,  which  even  in  the  months  of 
December  und  January  is  ripe  and  luxuriant;  its  spring- 
ing fresh uess  forming  a striking  contrast  to  the  moul- 
dering walla  around.”  The  British  Mission  was  lodged 
iu  the  Sebt-el-Mamdniyyah,  covering  an  extent  of  fifteen 
acres,  planted  with  every  variety  of  fruit  and  shady 
tree,  and  affording  uninterruptedly  “ silence,  shade, 
verdure,  and  fragrance all  most  desirable  in  that 


* Hflwt  isjx,  (75.)  " I rode  completely  round  it  »t  a foot's  p*ee 
(an  tehrrtl)  in  nomcwhAt  I rm  than  an  hoi*r  ;**  itewn  hwtfiy  therefore 
be  more  than  torn  mik*i  in  circuit 

t Mr.  Wusliiikgton  qwll*  it  “ K1  KoutubU.”  (p.  136.)  It  w also 
called  tbs  Msxjtu-sl  KitiMn,  (writer's  mouju*?,)  of  which  h*  m 
tpmkin|{.  Manm>l  (tf.  ful  32.)  accounts  for  its  iuuiw  ; he  also  «U- 
•cnlwa  the  wl*er  applet  by  which  it  i*  turmoil  Hted.  HdsTn  ri^tie+tc 
in  hw  Titto-page  nq*r*n.LU*  » similar  lantern,  which  crown*  the 
u u.ma"  uf  the  Mosque  in  the  Kambat. 


Country  even  in  the  depth  of  Winter.  From  their  ter-  M0- 
raced  roof'  they  had  abundant  opportunities  of  estimating  ROCCO. 
the  height  of  Atlas,  aud  found  its  lofty  peaks  to  mea- 
sure  only  11,400  feet  above  the  sea,  rather  more  than 
one-third  of  the  elevation  assigned  to  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  cal  eolations  derived  from  the  vague  and  inad- 
missible conjectures  of  Mr.  Jackson.  (A tarocco,  10. 
Shahecny,  93.) 

To  the  authorities  given  for  Barbary  may  be  added 
the  Epitome  of  Idrlsi’s  Geography,  Rome,  1592,  Sva; 
Supplements,  from  the  complete  Work  (No.  884.  887.  in 
Uri’s  Catalogue  of  the  Eastern  MSS.  in  the  Bodlei&n 
Library;)  Geographia  Nabiensis,  Paris,  1619,  6vo. ; 

A bul  led  a,  Africa , (Jotting*,  1791,  12mo. ; Joannis 
Leon  is  Africaui  De  Africa;  Description,  Ludg.  Bat. 

1632,  12ma;  Johann  Leo,  IlescAreibung  r on  Africa 
aus  firm  Halitcnischen  uebersetzt , von  (1.  W.  Lore  bach, 
Herborn,  1805,  Bvo. ; Luys  del  Marmol,  Caravajal, 
Description  general  de  Ajfrica,  2 vols.  fol.  Granada, 

1573,  (containing  books  i. — vi.)  3d  vol.  Malaga,  1599, 

(books  vil — xi.)  Kosegarten,  De  Mohammede  Ebn 
Ratuta,  Jena,  1818,  4to. ; The  Travels  of  I bn  Batata, 
by  Professor  Lee,  Loud.  1829,  4Ux  ; Hoest,  Nachrichten 
von  Mar&leos  und  Fes,  Kopenhagen,  1781, 4to. ; Relation 
de  la  Captivite  du  Sieur  JW ouette  dans  let  Royaumei  de 
Fez  et  de.  Maroc,  Paris,  1683,  l2mo. ; Windus,  Journey 
to  Mequinez  in  the  Year  1721,  Lund.  1725,  Bvo.  James 
Grey  Jackson’s  A ceount  of  Tttnbucloo and  Ilouta , Loud. 

1820,  Bvo  , contains  a repetition  of  nil  the  original  matter 
in  HU  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Marocco.  The  groat 
errors  which  disgrace  these  volumes  show  how  little  the 
Author’s  accuracy  can  be  trusted  ; and  it  is  somewhat 
amusing  to  find  a writer,  who  cannot  spell  the  commonest 
words  correctly,  (see  Months,  p.  371,  372.)  proposing 
in  his  advertisement  to  publish  the  first  “ accurate 
Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language.”  The  best  account 
of  the  colloquial  dialect  is  to  be  found  in  Bombay’s 
Grammatica  Lingua  Mavro-Arabica,  Vindobocce, 

181)0.  4to. ; and  Vocabularies  of  the  Berber  language 
are  given  by  Host,  Shaw,  Lyon,  (the  Ertdnah  of 
Soknu.)  Pacho,  Von  Minutoli,  (Ferzeichniss  von  ff'or- 
tern  der  Siwahtprachr,  Berlin,  1827;)  Jezrecl  Jones, 

( Dissertalio  de  Lingua  Shilhensi,)  in  Chamberlayu’a 
Oratio  Dominica,  (Amstel.  1715 ;)  Venture,  with  Gram- 
matical remarks,  in  Langld*’  Translation  of  llorncma nil's 
Travels,  Par.  1803;  and  Ilodgwon  on  the  Bcrabber 
Language,  in  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions, 
vol  iv.  Dombay,  Geschichlr  der  Mauritanischer 
Kiinige , (Agram,  1794  and  1795,  Bvo.)  U the  most 
authentic  Work  on  the  first  three  Dynasties,  &c.  : hit 
Geschichle  der  Schcrifen,  (Agram,  180 1,)  gives  the  beat 
account  of  the  reigning  Family,  but  the  interval  between 
1325  and  1561  yet  remains  to  be  filled  up.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not  encouraged  to  complete 
his  Work.  Lieutenant  Washington’s  Geographical 
Nolice  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  iu  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  for  1830,  1831,  adds  very 
considerably  to  our  know  ledge  of  that  Country,  and  is 
accompanied  by  an  excellent  Map.  Schousboc’s  Ileo- 
buchlungen  uber  das  GetLachsreicfi  in  Marocco,  (Leip- 
zig, 1800,  8vo.)  contain  excellent  remarks  on  the  plants 
of  Uuit  Country. 
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PETH. 


MORONOBEA,  in  BoUuty,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monaddphia.  order  Pentandria,  natural  order  Gxttti - 
ferte.  Generic  character : calyx  five-leaved  ; corolla, 
petals  five,  coriaceous,  contorted  previous  to  expanding; 
berry  five-celled. 

Two  species,  trees,  natives  of  Guiana.  Aublet. 

MORO'SE,  Y Fr.  morotiie ; Lot.  morotvt,  (from 

Moao'ssLY,  (ww,  moris,  manner,  custom.)  Mo- 

Moro'heness,  ( rosi  homines*  qui  sui  cujusdani  moris 

Moro'sity.  J sunt : who  follow  their  own  peculiar 
ways  or  humours;  following  their  own,  and  repelling 
the  ways  or  humours  of  others. 

Self-willed,  and,  consequentially. 

Ill-humoured,  ill-tempered,  surly. 

For  a certain  singular#  precise  morasi/ie  (thei)  wolde  ft  pc  re  to 
abhone  and  estiewe  these  new  fecians  end  sodeu  unitarions  as  thei 
call  them.  J>ye.  The  Exposition  0/  Dome/,  ch.  xii. 

Daily  experience  either  of  often  lapse*,  or  morojoat  drrire*. 

Set  den.  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  1616.  p.  201. 

That  which  above  all  (aa  I cunretue)  hath  made  way  for  this 
Opinion  is  the  marostly  and  crooked  disposition  of  old  mutt. 

Hake  unit.  Apotegie,  ch.  it.  tec.  5.  fol.  24. 

Well  might  I complain  of  this  aullennesa  and  «noru«/y. 

Halt.  It  ks.  val.  tii.  till.  401.  Answer  to  the  PaiJication  of 
Smettymnaus. 

The  forrawntioMd  cattle  findiug  them  wires  disappointed  will  he 
sure  to  go  grumbling  and  grunting  awny,  and  not  fail  to  proclaim 
him  a mo  rote,  ill-conditum.-il,  ill-natnral  person  in  all  dubs  and 
companies  whatsoever. 

South.  Sermons , vol.  vi.  p.  1 05. 

He  [Mr.  Hobbs]  spent  too  much  time  in  thinking,  and  too  little 
In  exercising  those  thoughts  in  the  company  of  other  men  of  the 
same,  or  of  m good  faculties ; for  want  whereof  his  natural  consti- 
tution, with  age,  contracted  such  a morality,  that  doubting  and 
contradicting  mon  were  never  grateful  to  him. 

Wood  Athena  Oxonienses,  voL  iL  fbi  643. 


Hie  learning  produced  not  a morose  self-complacency.  but  a 
lovely  affability,  am!  a desire  to  teach  others  the  glad  tidings  of  joy. 

Home.  Works,  voL  iv.  p,  484.  Discourse  26. 


Many,  in  all  ages.  Have  followed  St.  John  into  the  wilderness,  and 
chosen  retirement,  not  out  of  any  mororenrss  of  temper,  or  misan- 
thropy, but  that  they  might  give  themselves,  without  let  or  molesta- 
tkm,  to  the  pursuit  of  divine  knowledge. 

Jit.  A.  vol.  vi.  p.  284.  On  the  Life  and  Death  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist. 


MORPETH,  a Borough  and  Market  Town  in  the 
County  of  Northumberland,  neatly  built  and  pleasantly 
situated  among  woody  undulating  hills.  Camden  states 
that  it  was  burned  down  in  1215  by  its  own  inhabitants, 
out  of  hatred  against  King  John.  It  is  described  by 
Lei  and  as  14  a long  town,  metely  well  buylded  with  low 
bowses,  the  stretes  pavyd.  It  is  a far  faytrer  towne  then 
Alenwike.  Morpeth  Castle  stsndeth  by  Morpeth  town. 
It  is  set  on  a high  hill,  and  about  the  hill  is  rnoclte 
wood.*'  A part  of  the  gateway  and  a fragment  of  wall 
are  the  sole  present  remains  of  the  Castle.  Morpeth  haa 
returned  two  Members  to  Parliament  since  the  year  1553, 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1H89.  The  Public  buildings 
are  a County  Gaol,  and  a Town-honse  designed  by  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh.  The  Church,  a Rectory,  stands  on 
the  Kirk  Hill  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  W«B§> 
beck,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  without  the  town,  and 
its  Belfry  is  in  the  Market  Place.  At  the  Bridge  end  is 
a Chapel,  and  adjoining  it  one  of  Edward  VI/s  Free- 
schoobs  kept  in  an  ancient  Chantry. 

New  Minster  Abbey,  44  pleasauat  with  water  aud  very 
fayre  wood  about  it,”  stood  on  the  Wensbeck  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  the  town.  Its  revenues  were 
considerable,  but  a shattered  doorway  is  all  that  now 
testifies  its  former  existence.  Population,  in  1821, 


3415.  Distant  15  miles  N.  from  Newcastle,  292  from  MOR- 

London.  PETH 

MO'RPHEW,  v.\  Low  Lat.  morphea;  Fr.mor-  xfn^Pr 

Mo/RFtiEW,  if.  yphic;  It .morfea;  from  morbus,  _ ^7 

morbetts,  morbea,  morvra.  morfea.  Menage,  who  calls  it  v 

A kind  of  scab,  or  scabbiness. 

Whose  hand-Ui-M  bonnet  voiles  bis  o’er  grown  chin 
And  sullen  nigs  bewray  bis  morphew'd  skin  ? 

Halt.  Satire  5.  book  iv. 

Let  the  glass#  of  the  law  he  brought  one#  and  set  before  us  wa 
shall  then  see  tha  shameful!  wrinkles,  ami  futile  morphne*  of  our 
souks.  id.  Works,  voL  ii.  fbl.  408.  The  Fall  of  Pride. 

The  root  of  capers  is  singular  good  to  take  away  the  white  spotted 
morphew,  {sitdeyo.)  Holland.  Phnie,  book  XX.  ch.  XV. 

MO'RllIS,\  Fr.  moresque ; It.  maretea ; Sp, 

Mori'sco.  ) morisco.  Sir  Thomas  More  writes 
Moriah  pikes  : since  called  morris. 

And  see  Dancing,  p.  M8. 

And  thf  one  or  two  of  those  wndchee  would  stand  behyod  those 
month  pikes  and  draw  the  pare  aowlrs  by  the  members  towards 
theim. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Worket,  fid.  2t>8.  A Dialogue  concerning 
Heresies. 

You  seo  before  they  are  married,  what  moritcoea. 

What  nuwauc*,  <uul  mummeries  they  put  upon  us 
To  be  ty’d  here,  and  suffer  Iheir  Lavalto's  P 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Wild  Goose  Chase,  act  V.  sc.  9. 

Which  the  French  men  perceiving,  they  entered  the  gullies  again 
with  morris-pikes  and  began  a new  tight. 

Baker.  Henry  PUL  Anna  1514. 

There  is  a master  of  scoffing ; that  in  his  catalogue  of  hooks,  of 
a feigned  Library,  seta  dowue  the  title  of  a book*',  Tlk  morru  dam ice 
of  Hcmtikes.  Bacon.  Essay  3.  p.  12. 

And,  like  a mo mce-dan cer  dress’d  with  bells, 

Only  to  serve  for  noise,  and  nothing  else. 

Butter.  Upon  Human  Learning,  part  ii. 

MORROW.  See  Morn. 

MORSE,  Fr.  marsouin,  is  a sea  hog.  marinus,  or 
marts  eus ; and  morse , a sea-horse,  may  have  tlie  same 
origin. 

Briefly,  that  which  is  commonly  received,  and  whereof  there  be 
so  many  fragments  preserved  in  England ; i*  no*  only  no  horn, 
but  a substance  harder  then  a bone,  that  is,  the  tooth  01  a morse  or 
sea-lioestf  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Put gar  Erasure,  book  tii.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  204. 

For  that  which  is  commonly  cnlled  a sea-horse,  is  properly  called  a 
morse,  and  make*  not  out  that  shape. 

Id.  Ib.  book  in.  ch.  xxlv.  p.  207. 

MO'RSEL,")  Fr.  moreel,  mo  reran,  tnorture ; from 

Mo'rxl  rx.  J the  Lat.  morsut,  past  participle  of  mor- 
dere , to  bite. 

A bite,  as  much  as  ia  bitten : a small  part,  piece,  or 
portion. 

Monet  bo  dude  inhys  tnou),  ac  Jie  kyng  <t  blcrnd  or. 

JL  Glance  tier,  p.342.' 

I praye  God  if  it  worso  I strangle  of  his  Lrrde. 

9t  putt#  a morsel ic  in  his  mouth  with  pat  ilk  wortlc. 

JL  Brunne,  p.  55. 

And  after  the  morsel,  tlianne  Satan  as  entrido  into  him. 

fficJtf.  John,  ch.  xiii. 

She  lefte  no  mortal  from  hire  tippet  falle. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales , V.  128. 

When  Adam  of  tbilk#  apple  bote, 
llis  swrtr  moved l wa*  to  bote. 

Which  dedly  made  the  mankv ode. 

Gower.  Cauf.  Am.  bookvi.  p.  184. 

— ■ And  knows  that  I 

Should  prove  a bitter  morsel,  and  his  banc. 

Whenever  that  shall  be. 

Mi /ton . Paradise  Last,  book  ii.  1.  808. 
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Thou  therefore  on  the**  herb*,  and  fruit*,  and  fluw’rs, 

Feed  grit,  on  each  beast  mart,  and  fish,  aud  fowl#, 

No  homely  morteiu 

Milton,  raradut  Last,  book  X.  L 605. 

Every  mart el  to  a satisfied  hunger,  is  only  a new  labour  to  a 
gted  di^ntidn,  South.  Sermons,  rol  i.  f-  *>6. 

That  all  invention  is  formed  by  the  morsure  of  two  or  mors  of 
these  animals  [tore*]  upon  certain  capillary  nerves,  which  proceed 
from  thence,  whereof  three  branches  spread  into  the  tongue  and 
two  into  the  right  hand.  . . . __  . 

Swift.  Work*,  sol.  i.  p.  181.  On  the  Mechanical  Opcrntian  of 
the  Spirit. 

For  after  they  [kine]  have  swallowed  one  mo reel  if  you  look  rted- 
fastly  upon  their  throat,  you  will  aoon  eee  another  ascend  and  run 
pretty  ■wiftly  all  along  the  throat  up  to  the  mouth,  which  it  could 
nut  do  unless  it  were  impelled  by  the  successive  contraction  or 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  gullet,  continually  following  it 

Rag.  Of  the  Otari**,  part  ii.  p.  317 

• The  master  of  tbs  feast 


Left  all  the  choicest  viands  for  his  gueat, 

Nor  one  nice  monel  for  himself  would  spare. 

Fawkes.  Horace.  Satire  6.  book  ii. 

MO  RTAL,  adj.  T Fr.  morUl.  mortifier ; It.  mor- 
Mo'rtal,  n.  tale,  mortifieare  ; Sp.  mortal , 

Mortally,  mortificar  ; Lat.  mortalu,  from 

Mo'rtallize,  more,  death.  Vo&sius  throws 

Me/ an  nr,  forth  about  half  a dozen  conjec- 

MoRTtriCA'noN.  tures  without  relying  upon  uny 

Mo'rtifyino,  n.  one.  Tooke  is  of  opinion,  that 

Morti'ferous,  it  is  one  of  those  words  which 

Mo'rtuary.  J the  Latin  borrow*  from  the  A.  S. 
morihe,  morihe,  the  third  person  of  the  verb  myrran , 
to  mar,  and  consequently  to  destroy,  sub.  life.  See 
Murtmsr.  Our  words  mortal,  &c.  return  to  us  from  the 
Latin. 

Destructive,  or  able  to  destroy,  to  kilt,  or  cause  to 
die  ; deadly  : also  opposed  to  divine  or  immortal,  and 
consequently,  human.  To  mortify. 

To  die,  or  cause  to  die,  to  destroy  or  lose  the  vital 
powers  ; the  health,  the  strength  ; to  decay,  to  corrupt : 
met.  to  subdue,  to  subject,  to  debase,  to  humiliate ; to 
feel  humiliation,  or  the  vexation  of  being  humiliated;  to 
vex. 

In  mo rt rih  battle* 

To  be  culled  and  ouercome.  be  cinnune  to  defendt. 

/Vn  hoaAman.  fit  ion,  p.  301. 

The  Saudannca,  fur  nil  hire  flattering 
Cast  under  this  ful  mortally  to  sting. 

Chancer.  The  Man  of  lustres  Tate,  V.  4827. 
He  wol  yon  bates  mortallg  certain. 

Id.  The  Manciple*  Tate,  T.  17262. 
See  Charlemaine.  Godefr&y  and  Aithus, 

Fulfilled  of  wane  and  mortality, 

Hir  Cinw  abitte,  but  all  b vanity. 

A Unlade  to  Kmg  Henrg  the  Fourth.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 
For  here  shul  ye  aee  by  experience, 

Thnt  this  quicksilver  1 wol  mart  if  e , 

Right  in  your  sight  anon  withouten  lie. 

Chaueer.  'The  Chanones  Yemannet  Tate,  V.  1659-1- 
Sothly  the  good  werkus  that  lie  did  before  that  ho  fell  in  dcdly 
tinno,  tom  oil  mortified,  astoued,  and  dulled  by  the  eft  sinning. 

Id.  The  Per  ton  tt  Tale , p.  149. 
And  thys  mortal!  music  potto  on  immortalgte. 

Bible,  Anno , 1551.  1 Corgnth.  cb.  XT. 

For  wee  would#  not  be  vnclothed,  but  woukle  be  clothed  vpd, 
that  mortahte  might  be  sw slowed  vp  of  ljrf 

Id.  Lb.  2 Corgnth.  ch.  v. 


MOR 

It  lcadeth  v*  into  godly  wurkea,  and  into  the  »or<r/foHci«j»  of  the  MORTAL 
fleshly  wtKirkrs.  s_«-v 

Sir  Thomas  More.  IForhes,  fol.  700.  The  Second  Part  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

And  [pore  over]  Linwodc  a books  of  constitutions  to  gather 
tithes,  mortooriet,  off*  ranges,  customs*,  and  other  pillage,  wiche 
they  call  uot  theirs,  but  God's  part,  anil  thu  duty  of  boly  church, 
to  discharge  their  consciences  with  all. 

Tgndatl.  Horkrs,  fol.  2.  Preface  before  the  five  Boaket  of  Motes. 

This  Hd  had  a chyld  y*  dyed  in  his  house  beynge  an  infant,  the 
curate  clamed  y*  beryng  sbete  for  a mortuary. 

Halt.  Henrg  Fill.  The  sixth  Yerc. 

Bodies  are  fed  with  things  of  mortal  kind, 

And  so  are  subject  to  mortality  : 

But  truth,  which  is  eternal,  feed*  the  mind ; 

The  tree  of  life,  which  wiU  not  let  her  die. 

Domes.  The  Immortality  of  the  Sout,  sec.  31. 

Adrian  the  Em  per  our,  mortally  envied  poets,  and  painter*,  and 
artificer*,  in  workes,  wherein  be  had  a vein*  to  excel!. 

Bacon.  Essay  9.  p.  43. 

But  why  *o  vainly  time  do  I bestow, 

The  haw  abuse  of  this  vile  world  to  chide  ? 

Whose  blinded  judgment  ev’ry  hour  doth  show 
What  folly  weak  mortality  doth  guide. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Hart,  book  ir. 

In  the  one  place  the  mo rtalnesse,  in  the  other  the  misery  of  their 
wounds  wasted  them  all. 

Savile.  Tacitus,  port  ii.  fol.  46.  book  i.  sec.  17. 

Hia  [Saint  Anthony]  life  was  austere,  and  mortifying. 

Bacon.  The  History  of  Life  and  Death,  fob  18. 

Indeed  this  is  the  way  to  beguile  the  eyes  of  men  like  ourselves ; 
for  who  would  mistrust  a mortifyed  face?  an  eye  and  hand  lift  up 
to  heaven  ? a tongue  that  speaks  holy  things  ? 

Hall.  Harks,  vol.  ski.  fol.  682.  Satan's  fiery  Darts  quenched, 
temp.  8. 

No  way  suitable  to  that  Christian  simplicity,  snort  fieAssess, 
modesty,  and  humility,  which  thaw  times  required. 

Buhop  Taylor.  Artificial  lUmdtomeness,  p.  1 14. 

Looke  into  the  melnnchoUke  cel*  of  some  austere  recluses  ; there 
you  may  find*  perhaps  an  hairecloth,  or  a whip,  or  an  heardle^ ; but 
shew  mee  true  mortification,  the  power  of  sjuntuaU  renovation  of 
ths  soul. 

Hall,  f forks,  vol.  i.  fol.  654,  Quo  Vadis  t sec.  20. 

But  whatever  it  [the  cicala]  is  in  any  other  countery,  ’»»  certainly 
tnortiferous  in  ours. 

Evelyn.  Miscellaneous  Writings,  fol.  757.  Aee  tar  in. 

A mortuary  was  thus  paid : the  lord  of  the  fee  ha-1  the  best  beast 
of  the  defunct,  by  way  of  an  heriot,  for  the  support  of  his  body 
ag&iurt  secular  enemies;  and  the  parson  of  the  parish  hod  the 
second  as  a mertuary  for  defending  hi*  eoul  against  his  spiritual 
adversaries. 

Spetaum.  Works,  fol.  189.  De  Srpultura. 

Ah ! while  I gaxe,  pale  Cynthia  fades, 

The  bursting  earth  unveils  the  slvadea  l 
AH  slow,  and  wan,  and  wteiiM  with  abroadl, 

They  rise  in  visionary  crouds, 

Aod  all  with  ooher  accent  cry, 

“ Think,  mortal,  what  it  ia  to  die.*1 

Parnell.  A Sight  Piece,  on  Death. 

The  mart  at  temper'd  steel  deceiv’d  the  hand ; 

The  shiver’d  fragments  shone  amid  the  sand. 

l>ry den.  FirgU.  jfOsorid,  book  xii. 

But  they  will  find,  that  bodily  exercise  touche*  not  the  soul;  and 
that  neither  pride,  nor  lust,  nor  covetousness,  nor  any  other  vice, 
was  ever  mortified  by  corporal  dieriplines. 

South,  Sermons,  VtiL  ».  p.  38. 

At  length  this  most  holy,  aealous,  mortified  and  wraphical 
Dr.  Sherlock  having  spent  all  his  time  in  holy  and  chaste  celibacy. 


Tber  fell  suchc  n morlalyte  in  the  boost,  that  of  fine  thcr  dyed  thre.  surrendered  up  hia  most  pious  soul  to  God  in  sixteen  hundred  eighty 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Cnnyvle,  vol.  i.  eh.  331.  p.  518.  and  nine.  Hood.  Aiken*  Qxomenses,  foL  o3o. 


This  sacrifice  is  the  martifoimge  of  the  fle*he,  and  mekenyngn  of 
the  hart,  toe  praying  of  God,  & knowledgyng  our  setups  sinners. 

Bible,  Anno,  1551.  Pmshn  51.  note. 


October  store,  and  best  Virginia, 

Tithe  pig  and  mart  nary  guinea. 

Pope.  The  happy  hfe  of  n Country  Part*. 
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MOR-  Louis  lb®  XlJIth  mortally  hated  the  Cu/dinn]  <lc  Richslieu  j but  that  which  in  nut  in  nledire  i.  Kv  liw  _r  „„„  *rnt»'n 

TALLY.  »>*  "TP**  of  Hut  mincer  agximf  hi*  rival,  nu  the  sourcw  of  all  , ? P,  *v  PfTV  ^ T’J  C P °f  P"’ 

— »he  gluty  «f  hi,  reign,  and  solid  foundation  or  his  throne  itself  If  >menl  nt  the  time  limited,  for  ever  dead  and  gone  from  GAG*i- 

MORT-  Burke.  H'arkt,  ?oL  r.  p.  358.  JlrflecUont  on  the  Revolution  in  *"e  Mortgager.  (Blackstono.)  Generally, 

GAGK.  France.  To  pledge,  to  stake;  to  assign  or  convey  as  security 

V— ~ “v— ' h i*  remarkable,  however,  that  whatever  morti/.'ations  John  for  repayment, 
practiced  himself,  it  does  tint  appenr  that  lie  prescribed  any  thing  to 


For  thy  shuttle  ewery  good  man  known 
And  thynke,  howe  that  In  manage 
Ilis  trouth  ptite,  lieth  in  morgage 
Wtuebr  if  lie  int-kc,  it  is  folschodu. 

Goteer.  Con/.  Am.  tiook  vii.  p.  239. 
My  father  (aa  I aaye)  enforce  to  leaue  hi"  Unde, 

In  mortgage  to  my  mi.lher',  kinne,  for  ready  coyna  in  hand*. 
Gascmgne.  Flowers.  A Dance  of  a Mule  for  t "count  Jhun/acu/e. 
• Mortgaging  their  lives  to  covctise, 


others  beyond  the  ordinary  duties  of  a good  life. 

1 'orient  Lecture  3.  sol  i,  p.  70. 

MO'RTAR,  'i  Fr.  mortier ; It.  morlaro ; Sp. 

Mo'aTAn-PiECC,  \ mortero ; Lat.  mortarium  ; Ger. 

Mo'rtress,  or  | morstr,  and  A.  S.  morUre.  The 
Mo'aTHrwe.  ) Latin  Etymologists  derive  morta- 
rium  from  morelum,  a hotcbpoch  of  herbs,  cheese,  4c. 
awl  this  from  the  Gr.  popox  or  ptpos,  a part  or  portion. 

It  is  more  probably  from  the  A.  S.  myrran , to  mar,  to 
destroy.  See  Mortal.  Applied  to 

. That  which  destroys,  breaks  to  pieces,  bruises,  or  that  her  Maj«tr  without 
in  which  any  thing  is,  broken,  bruised,  or  crushed,  or  The  Trial  of  Sir  halter  Ralegh,  fel.  261 . 

pounded.  And,  afterwards  (as  Wachter  observes)  ap-  But  mortuum  vadium,  a dead  titedg*,  mortgage,  (which  m much 
plied  to  a kind  of  guu  from  the  resemblance  in  shape.  *norB  WMmnun  than  the  other,)  it  is  when  a man  borrows  of  another 

It  is  also  applied  to  the  composition  used  in  building,  * ■Pacific  sum,  and  grants  him  an  estate  in  tee,  on 

because  the  iriffredients  were  bruised  or  noumlcd  "T"0"  "“J '* ' K Ommuri^r,  shall  re|»,  ih.  Ih. 

together.  See  the  second  Quotation  from  Pliny  °°  * ,Uy  ,he  u"“  ,l»'' 


Through  wasteful l pride  and  wanton  riotrc. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  i.  can.  5. 

I knew  her  own  subject*,  the  citiiens  of  London,  would  not  lend 


“ Wad  segge  je,"  quo}  Mrrlyn,  ,f  of  yis  new*  }inge, 

Rudde  jv,  >st  me  by  sprcngvdu  >at  morter  mid  my  hlod  T’ 

R.  Gloucetter,  p 130. 

Ac  here  sauce  was  over  soure.  and  un«auomlicbe  ground 
In  a morler  post  mortem,  of  meny  liitcro  pyncs- 

Fiert  Plcuhman.  Htion,  p.  2 14. 
And  cte  meny  sondry  metes,  marl r act  and  poddynges. 

Braun  and  Mod  of  Jw  goo*.  U,  ih.  p.  245. 

He  coude  roste,  and  Sethi*,  and  broile  and  frio 
Makt-n  morlrru’fi,  and  weJ  bake  a jiie. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  x.  386. 

Thoughe  then  shoutdest  braye  a foie  with  a pcstolt  in  a morter 
lyke  otcmell  yet  wyll  not  his  foulyshencimp  go*  from  h^m. 

R’hle,  Anno  1531.  Prouerbes,  ch,  xxvii. 

So  brycke  was  their  stone  and  siymo  was  theyr  morter. 

1*1.  Gene  til,  ch.  xi. 

After  this,  they  ran  a deep  trench  near  the  mote,  where  they 
raided  u strong  battery,  and  planted  upon  it  a mortar-piece  that 
eabt  stones  and  gran  odors  of  sixteen  inches  diameter. 

Baku-.  Charles  I.  Anno  1648. 

In  Greece  they  have  a cast  by  themselves,  to  temper  aud  beat  in 
marten,  the  mortar  made  of  lime  ami  sand  wherewith  they  mcaue 
to  parget  and  cover  their  walls,  with  a great  wocnlen  Pestill. 

Holland.  Plinie,  vul.  ii.  ch.  xxiii. 


certain  day  mentioned  in  the  deed,  tliat  then 
the  mortgagor  may  reenter  on  the  estate  no  granted  in  pledge. 

Black  stone.  Commentaries,  book  ii.  ch.  X. 

When  this  resource  is  exhausted,  and  it  becomes  necessary,  in 
order  to  raise  money,  to  osaign  or  mortgage  some  particular  branch 
of  the  public  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  government  has 
upon  different  occasions  done  this  in  two  different  ways.  Some- 
time* it  haa  maito  this  assignment  or  mortgage  for  o short  period  of 
time  only,  a year,  or  a few  years,  for  example ; and  sometiiuee  for 
perpetuity. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Malians,  book  ▼.  eh.  iii.  voL  ail.  p.  404. 

Mortoaoe,  ill  Law,  may  be  defined  to  be  a pledge  of 
land  or  other  real  property  as  a security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money-  It  is  most  frequently  used  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  a lender  repayment  of  the  money 
lent.  It  is  effected  by  means  of  a deed,  by  which  the 
borrower,  or  other  person,  who  is  to  receive  the  money, 
conveys  the  land,  intended  to  he  pledged,  to  the  lender 
or  other  person  who  is  to  pay  the  money.  The  person 
who  conveys  the  land  is  called  the  Mortgagor,  and  the 
person,  to  whom  it  is  conveyed,  is  called  the  Mortgagee. 
The  conveyance  is  not  made  absolutely  as  in  the  case  of 
a purchase ; hut  a clause  is  inserted  in  the  deed  to  the 
effect  that,  if  the  money,  with  such  interest  as  may  be 
[greed  on,  be  repaid  on  a day  fixed,  then  the  land  shat! 


A marten,  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons  stamped  and  strewed,  !*  w*tored  to  the  Mortgagor.  This  clause  in  the  deed 
and  mingled  (after  it  L*  made)  with  like  quantity  (at  the  least)  of  “ called  the  proviso  for  redemption.  According  to  the 
almond  butter;  i«an  excellent  meat  to  nourish  theme  Hut  are  weak,  undent  strictness  of  Law,  if  the  Mortgagor  permitted  the 
Baron.  NaJum*  History,  Cent.  i.  arc.  49.  day,  fixed  in  the  proviso,  to  elapse  without  paying  or 
™.ATi,a  ^ r**i‘ir*t,o,i  and  motion  of  the  said  diaphragm  and  tendering  the  Mortgage  money,  lie  forfeited  all  his  right 

* the  j.nd  J*™  b"ra'"e 

comlant  agitation  and  motion  upwards  and  downwards  rwemblinir  nb8oUUe,y  and  *ndcfca«lbly  vested  in  the  Mortgagee; 
the  pounding  or  braying  of  materials  in  a mortar.  ’ “ and  this  rule  still  prevails  so  far.  that  in  the  Courts  of 

Bay.  Of  the  Creation,  part  ii.  p.  280.  Law,  as  distinguished  from  the  Courts  of  Equity,  the 
Provide  a mortar  threu  fret  deep,  and  strong ; Mortgagee  is  still  considered  the  legal  owner  of  the 

And  lot  the  pestle  be  three  cubits  long.  estate,  and  is  entitled  in  that  character  to  exercise  all  the 

M ar*t  tknyt, book  ii.  rights  which  the  legal  ownership  of  an  estate  usually 

MORTER,  Ft.  mortier,  a kind  of  small  chamber  confers.  The  hardship  of  this  doctrine  required  the 
lamp.  Cotgrave.  interference  of  the  Courts  of  Equity,  which  it  first 

And  there  let  vs  spekrn  of  our  wo,  obtained  either  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  or  in  the  latter 

lor  by  that  morter,  which  that  I r«  hrerme,  part  of  that  of  Elizabeth.  The  doctrine  which  has  been 

Know  1M  well,  Uud  day  is  wit  farm  h«uw  established  in  the  Courts  of  Equity  Is  that  a Mortgage 

• *s  on-  rif  , bo«  iv.  p.  27a.  though  forfeited  at  Law,  and  though  the  Mortgagee  be 

. p’r-  mort’gag*,  or  mort-gaige,  in  possession  of  the  land,  continues  redeemable  mj  loag 

(dead  pledge,  (see  the  Quotation  as  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  appears  to  subsist 
j from  Blackstone.)  pignut  seu  between  the  parties,  and  for  twenty  years  after  the  last 
vadimonium  tnorlmtm:  because  acknowledgment  of  that  relation  by  the  Mortgagee; 


Chaucer. 

MO'RTGAGE,  v.} 
Mo'utuaoe,  n. 
Mo'rtuaoee, 
Mo'etuaher. 
vol.  xxv. 
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MORTGAGE. 


MORT-  which  period  wan  selected  from  the  consideration,  that 
GAGK.  in  other  cases  a title  was  obtained  under  the  Statutes  of 
Limitation  from  twenty  years*  undisturbed  possession  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  hardship  upon  a 
Mortgagor  in  holding,  that,  if  he  suffers  so  long  a period 
to  elapse  without  exercising  his  right,  he  shall  be  pre- 
sumed either  never  to  have  had  a right  or  to  have 
abandoned  it.  This  right  of  redeeming  the  land  Mort- 
gaged, after  the  forfeiture  is  complete  at  Law,  is  called 
the  Mortgagor’s  Equity  of  Redemption.  The  equity  of 
redemption  is  considered  as  an  equitable  estate,  resem- 
bliug  the  legal  estate  in  most  particulars : it  descends  to 
the  same  heir  as  the  legal  estate  would  have  descended 
to;  it  may  be  devised  by  will;  it  may  be  sold,  or 
Mortgaged ; it  may  be  entailed,  and  the  enluil  can  only 
be  barred  by  a common  recovery  or  fine ; it  is  subject  to 
the  courtesy  of  the  husband,  but,  by  an  unmeaning  and 
somewhat  ungullant  exception,  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
dower  of  the  wife ; it  is  liable  to  Crown  debts,  and  may 
he  sold  under  nn  extent  out  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
but  it  is  not  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution  to  satisfy  a 
debt  due  to  a subject ; the  latter,  however,  having 
obtained  a judgment,  may,  by  applying  to  the  Courts  of 
Kquity,  obtain  a decree  to  be  permitted  to  pay  off  the 
Mortgage,  and  tlicu  the  land  Mortgaged  will  stand  ns  a 
security  in  the  hands  of  the  creditor  not  only  for  the 
Mortgage  money  which  he  lias  paid  off  but  also  for  the 
debt  for  which  the  judgment  was  obtained.  If  the 
Mortgagor  Mortgage  his  equity  of  redemption,  he  will 
still  have  an  equity  of  redemption  remaining  in  him, 
which  in  every  respect  resembles  the  original  equity  of 
redemption,  and  may  lie  Mortgaged  over  and  over 
again,  so  long  as  the  value  of  tl»e  estate  subject  to  the 
prior  Mortgages  be  sufficient  to  induce  capitalists  to 
advance  their  money  upon  the  security.  When  the 
party  entitled  to  redeem  wishes  to  exercise  that  right,  be 
must  pay  off  the  principal,  the  interest,  and  the  costs. 
If  the  Mortgagee  resist,  the  Mortgagor  must  file  his  bill 
in  the  Courts  of  Equity,  which  h called  a JiUi  for  Re- 
demption ; which  upon  proof  of  the  right  to  redeem,  wrill 
decree  that  the  Mortgagee  shall  reconvey  the  land. 
The  Mortgagee  is  only  entitled  to  the  land  no  far  as  to 
make  it  available  as  a security;  if,  therefore,  he  is  let 
N into  possession  of  the  rents  or  profits,  he  must  apply 

them,  so  far  as  they  will  go,  in  satisfaction  of  his  debt. 
He  has  generally  three  inodes  of  enforcing  payment. 
1.  He  may  bring  an  action  for  the  debt.  2.  He  may 
lake  possession  of  the  Mortgaged  land  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  himself  out  of  the  rents  and  profits.  An 
action  of  ejectment  is  the  mode  of  acquiring  such  posses- 
sion, if  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  legal  process.  If 
the  land  was  in  lease  prior  to  the  Mortgage,  he  has  no 
greater  right  to  remove  the  tenants,  than  the  Mortgagor 
hail,  under  whom  be  claims;  he  may,  however,  forbid 
the  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  to  the  Mortgagor,  and 
after  such  notice  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  rents 
himself.  If  any  teuants  have  been  let  into  possession 
without  his  consent  after  the  Mortgage,  he  may  proceed 
to  eject  them  without  giving  any  notice  to  quit,  or  if  he 
prefer  it,  he  may  require  them  to  pay  their  rents  to  him- 
aelf.  8.  He  may  forectoee.  “ The  usual  course  pur- 
sued on  foredoaure  is,  tor  the  Mortgagee  to  file  his  bill, 
praying  that  an  account  may  be  takeu  of  principal  and 
interest,  and  that  the  lK’ii-itd.nit  may  be  decreed  to  pay 
the  same  with  costs  by  n short  day  to  lie  appointed  by 
the  Court,  and  in  default  thereof,  he  may  ho  force  U»«u 
his  equity  of  redemption.  On  the  auswer  coming  in. 


the  matter  is  referred  to  one  of  the  Masters  to  take  the  MORT- 
account,  and  n decree  is  made  for  payment  of  principal,  GAGE, 
interest,  and  costs  within  six  calendar  months  after  the 
Master  shall  have  made  his  report.  After  the  account 
has  been  taken,  the  Master  makes  his  report,  and  ap- 
points a day  of  payment ; the  report  is  confirmed,  and, 
on  default  made,  the  Mortgagee  may  obtain  an  absolute 
order  for  foreclosing:  the  order  is  afterwards  signed  and 
enrolled,  and  the  foreclosure  is  complete.”  Coote  on 
Mortgage,  p.  hi  I.  In  some  cases,  as  when  the  jiarty 
entitled  to  redeem  is  an  infant,  the  Court  will  order  a 
sale  rather  than  a foreclosure,  in  order  that  if  the  sale 
produce  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  Mortgage, 
the  infant  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  surplus.  Under 
very  special  circumstances,  when  the  justice  of  the  case 
clearly  requires  it,  the  Courts  will  allow  a redemption, 
though  a decree  of  foreclosure  has  been  already  signed 
and  enrolled.  In  one  case  for  instance,  where  it  ap- 
peared that  the  estate  was  fitr  more  valuable  than  the 
Mortgage,  and  that  the  Mortgagor  had  been  in  very 
embarrassed  circumstances,  the  decree  of  foreclosure 
was,  what  is  technically  called,  opened  after  a period  of 
sixteen  years.  The  Mortgagee  is  sometimes,  by  way  of 
additional  security,  empowered  under  the  Mortgage  deed 
to  sell  Ur*  land  and  to  repay  himself out  of  the  Mortgage 
money.  When  this  is  the  case  he  may  proceed  to  sell 
under  th*  power  without  any  previous  application  to  the 
Courts  of  Equity. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  Mortgagor  is  litible 
to  an  Action  at  Law  at  the  suit  of  the  Mortgagee,  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  payment  of  the  debt.  So  also 
are  Ins  executors  or  administrators  to  the  extent  of  their 
assets,  i.e.  the  property  which  devolves  upon  them  in 
their  representative  character.  A purchaser  of  the  equity 
of  redemption  is  not  personally  liable  to  the  mortgagee; 
if,  however,  he  expressly  contracts,  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  purchase,  that  he  will  pay  the  debt,  be  is  li  able 
to  be  sued  by  the  Mortgagor.  After  a Mortgagor's 
death  where  the  equity  of  redemption  has  either  de- 
scended to  his  heir,  or  passed  under  his  will  to  a devisee, 
the  Courts  of  Equity  will,  unless  there  be  a special  rea- 
son to  the  contrary,  direct  that  the  debt  ahull  be  paid 
out  of  his  personal  estate  in  discharge  of  the  equity  of 
redemption.  If  there  is  a clear  intention  appearing  on 
the  face  of  the  will,  that  the  debt  should  he  paid  out  of 
the  land  and  not  out  of  the  personal  estate,  this  will  be 
such  a reason,  and  the  Courts  of  Equity  will  give  effect 
to  that  intention : for,  if  the  Mortgagee  compels  the 
executor  to  pay  tbe  debt  out  of  the  personal  estate,  the 
Court  will  let  the  executor  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
Mortgagee,  so  that  though  the  Mortgagee  is  paid  off, 
the  equity  of  redemption  wilt  still  remain  charged  with 
the  debt  for  the  benefit  of  the  personal  estate. 

If  the  Mortgagee  assign  the  Mortgage,  the  money 
must  be  paid  to  the  assignee.  If  the  original  or  the 
substituted  Mortgagee  die,  it  must  be  paid  to  his  per- 
sonal representative  aud  not  to  his  heir.  For  though 
the  legal  estate  of  the  land  Mortgaged,  descend  to  the 
heir,  if  the  Mortgage  be  in  fee,  still  the  Courts  of 
Equity  look  upon  the  money  secured  as  the  principal 
thing;  and  as  that  money  would  have  formed  part  of 
the  personal  estate,  they  hold  that  the  debt  shall  do  so  in 
like  manner,  aud  that  the  heir  to  whom  the  land  de- 
scends shall  only  hold  it  as  trustee  for  the  executor.  If 
the  Mortgage  were  for  a term  of  years  and  not  in  fee,  it 
vests  at  once  in  the  executor,  aud  the  heir  does  not  even 
take  a trust  estate  as  in  the  preceding  instance. 
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MORT-  When  the  same  land  has  been  Mortgaged  to  (several 
GAGE,  individuals,  the  general  rule  is,  that  they  shall  be  paid 
off  according  to  the  priority  of  their  Mortgages  ; there 
xi  a tv  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  When  the 
land  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  all,  the  right  of  priority  is 
of  course  very  important.  If  the  first  Mortgagee  has 
neglected  to  have  the  legal  estate  properly  vested  ill 
himself,  a second  Mortgagee,  who  lends  his  money  with- 
out notice  of  the  first,  and  docs  procure  the  legal  estate, 
is  entitled  to  the  priority.  So  alao  if  the  Mortgagor 
fraudulently  effects  a second  Mortgage,  and  the  first 
Mortgagee  assists  him  in  perpetrating  the  fraud  : and  if 
the  first  Mortgagee  needlessly  leave  the  title-deeds  ia 
the  possession  of  the  Mortgagor,  this  will  be  strong 
grounds  for  treating  him  as  an  accessary,  for  without 
the  deeds  the  Mortgagor  could  not  have  deceived  the 
second  Mortgagee.  If  the  first  Mortgagee  advance 
more  money  on  the  security  of  the  land,  without 
notice  that  the  equity  of  redemption  has  been  Mort- 
gaged to  a second  Mortgagee  in  the  interim,  he  may 
tack  his  second  to  hi*  first  advance,  and  by  *o  doing 
may  shut  out  the  second  Mortgagee.  So  also,  if 
a person  who  supposed  that  he  stood  second,  find  that 
in  point  of  fact  he  stands  third,  he  may,  if  he  can,  pay 
off  the  first  M ortgagee,  and  take  an  assignment  of  the 
Mortgage,  by  which  means  he  will  be  enabled  to  tack 
his  own  claim  to  the  original  Mortgage,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  second  Mortgagee. 

A Welch  Mortgage  is  where  it  is  stipulated  between 
the  parties  that  the  Mortgagee  shall  take  possession  of 
the  land  and  pay  himself  out  of  the  rents  and  profits. 
This  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  case  of  a common 
Mortgage  where  the  Mortgagee  is  in  possession,  except 
that  the  land  is  the  only  security  for  the  debt,  and  the 
Mortgagor  has  no  right  to  redeem  by  tendering  the 
money.  Another  species  of  Welch  Mortgage  is  where 
the  Mortgagee  is  to  take  the  rents  and  profits  by  way  of 
interest,  the  Mortgagor  remaining  liable  for  the  prin- 
cipal only. 

MO'RTISE,  t».“>  Fr.  mortauc.  Foramen  quo  coar- 

M o' arise,  n.  J ticutantur  el  coaplantur  ligna  i« 

mdifieiu;  the  hole,  or  bore,  by  which  beams  are  jointed 
and  fitted  or  fastened  together,  Skinner.  Menage  de- 
rives from  mordere , to  bite. 

A mortised  lock  is  a lock  let  or  placed  in  a hole  cut 
into  the  wood  to  receive  and  hold  it. 

— — — It  is  * uiassu*  wheels 

Fist  an  the  romnwt  of  the  highest  mount, 

To  whu*c  huge  ten  thousand  lesser  things 

Are  morns’ 1/  and  adiojro’tl. 

SAahipeare.  Hamlrt,  fct.  269. 

1 f it  hath  mfR.in'd  90  rnon  the  sea 

What  ribbes  of  crake,  when  mountain*;-*  melt  on  them, 

CiUl  bold  the  mortka.  Id,  Othelio,  foL  316. 

That  so  the  other  end  of  the  beam  sinking  iipcia  tlie  hinder  pile  of 
frails,  and  pressing  them,  may  make  way  for  the  rutting  m th* 
wedges  into  tlic  great  mortise,  ami  discharge  tlw  wedge  in  Ihe  little 
morfut,  which,  whilst  they  were  placing  the  frail*  upom  the  pedes- 
tal*, supported  the  beam. 

Lack*.  H’urti,  rai.  hr.  p.  659.  :><n  upon  Ohm. 

MORTMAIN.  Fr.  mort-maine ; in  morhtd  tnanu, 
& dead  hand.  Coke,  in  his  1st  Institute , conjectures 
various  reasons  for  the  appellation.  See  the  Quotation 
from  Blacks  tone. 

And  this  slatut*  it  not  mad®  oncljr  for  the  sduantage  of  the  bun- 
poratl  Iot<U‘s  flgsyatt  y*  ckrorgip,  but  it  it  made  indifferent  I vo 
agaytwt  all  m.rftnuyn. 

Str  IMmat  Mitrt.  tVorkn,  fcl.  333.  731c  Suppltcacion  of  Sndet. 


What  liberal!  revenue*.  rich  mawUnwuica*  were  then  put  into  MOKT- 
[«ior/-wi(itne]  the  dead  hand  •(  the  Church.  MAIN. 

Hall.  FTwii,  sol.  L fuL  416.  Th-  tmprene  of  God,  part  ii.  - ^ — , * 

AH  jparehase*  mode  by  corporate  bodies  bring  aaid  lo  be  par- 
chaws  in  mortmain,  in  m«rtua  mmm  ; fur  the  reweon  of  which  appella- 
tion Sir  Edward  Coke  offer*  many  conjectures  ; twit  there  U one  which 
Mams  twite  probable  I ban  any  that  he  hoc  given  119  : rtr.  that  ttuvo 
purchase*  being  usually  made  by  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  members 
of  which  (being  jiroCrwiedl  Were  reckon «1  dead  jxmthmiv  in  law.  Land 
therefore,  hoklen  by  them,  might  with  great  propriety  be  said  to  bo 
held  in  •tortus  mattu. 

B/achtJom*.  Coamentariet,  book  i.  ch.  xviii. 

Mortmain  , in  Law.  The  alienation  of  any  lands  or 
tenements  to  any  Corporation,  sole  or  aggregate,  eccle- 
siastical or  temporal,  is  culled  an  alienation  in  Mort- 
main, a term  probably  meaning  originally,  that  the 
lands  so  aliened  were  held  by  a dead  or  unprofitable 
hand  ; for  as  a Corporation  could  neither  die  uor  marry, 
k followed  that  when  a Corporation  became  the  owner 
of  any  lands,  the  Lord,  of  whom  the  lands  were  holden, 
was  entirely  deprived  of  all  wardships,  marriage*,  reliefs, 
escheats,  &c.  which  constituted  the  usual  profits  of 
tenure.  This  being  a hardship  on  the  Lords,  various 
Statutes  beginning  with  Magna  Charta,  and  called  the 
Statute*  of  Mortmain,  were  passed,  prohibiting  such 
alienations  under  pain  of  forfeiture  to  the  Lord  himself, 
which  was  thought  the  most  reasonable  penalty,  as  the 
Lord  was  the  person  whose  interests  would  be  injured 
by  the  alienation.  No  forfeiture,  however,  was  incurred 
if  the  alienation  were  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
Lord.  If  the  lands  were  held  immediately  of  the  King, 
his  consent  alone  was  sufficient ; but  if  there  were  any 
intermediate  or  mesne  Lords,  it  was  necessary  lo  procure 
the  consent  of  all  of  them  as  well  as  that  of  the  King. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  mesne  Lordships  or  Seigniories 
became  few  in  number,  and  the  interests  of  the  Lords 
in  such  as  were  known  to  exist  were  almost  entirely  ex- 
tinguished by  the  final  abolitiou  of  military  tenures  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Whereupon,  by  Stat,  7 and  8 
William  III.  the  consent  of  the  mesne  Lords  was  dis- 
pensed with,  and  a license  from  the  Crown  was  rendered 
by  itself  sufficient ; upon  which  footing  the  Law  remains 
at  the  present  day. 

The  Statutes  of  Mortmain  were  principally  directed 
against  the  avarice  of  the  Clergy,  who  in  the  Dark  Ages 
were  frequently  able  to  procure  grants  of  land,  by  work- 
ing on  the  fears  or  superstitions  of  the  wealthy : and 
numerous  were  the  shifts  and  contrivances  to  which  the 
Clergy  had  recourse  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
object  of  the  Statutes.  The  penalty  being  forfeiture  to 
the  Lord,  they  procured  grants  of  the  lands  of  w hich 
they  themselves  were  Lords  ; in  which  case  there  could 
either  he  no  forfeiture,  or  only  a forfeiture  to  themselves. 
Alienations  for  an  estate  of  freehold  only  being  prohi- 
bited, they  took  leases  for  long  terms  of  years.  Those 
alienations  only  being  prohibited  which  were  actually 
made  to  a Corporation,  they  procured  the  land  to  be 
conveyed  to  an  individual,  to  be  hekl  however  by  him  to 
the  use  of  themselves ; and  the  Lon)  Chancellor,  who 
was  usually  an  ecclesiastic,  used  to  hold  t lint  the  indi- 
vidual was  bound  in  conscience  to  let  them  take  the 
profits  of  the  lands,  os  he  accepted  the  conveyance,  not 
for  his  own,  but  for  their  use.  And  lastly,  us  alienations 
only  were  prohibited,  they  instituted  fictitious  suits  for 
the  land  against  the  persons  who  were  willing  to  endow 
them,  which  persons  suffered  judgment  by  default;  by 
which  means  the  land  did  not  pass  by  alienation,  bot 
was  recovered  by  the  judgment  of  a Court  of  Law.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  a new  mode  of  evasion  devised 
* <2  2 
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MORT-  by  the  Clergy,  than  a new  remedy  was  applied  by  the 
MAIN.  Legislature,  which  ut  length  gained  u complete  victory ; 

— but  the  effects  of  the  contest  are  still  visible  in  our  time* 
TUARY  in  t*1®  B*iaPc  tua  an<*  an&  common  re- 

. coteries. 

By  Slat.  9 George  II.  c.  36.  it  was  enacted,  that  all 
conveyances  for  any  charitable  uses,  whether  made  to  a 
Corporation  or  to  an  individual,  should  be  void  unless 
made  by  deed  indented,  scaled,  mid  delivered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses  twelve  months 
at  least  before  the  death  of  the  donor,  (including  the 
days  of  execution  and  death,)  and  be  enrolled  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  within  six  calendar  mouths  after  the 
execution  thereof ; and  unless  the  same  be  made  to  take 
effect  in  jKissession,  for  the  charitable  use  intended  im- 
mediately from  the  making  thereof,  and  be  without  any 
power  of  revocation,  reservation,  trust,  condition,  limi- 
tation, clause,  or  agreement  whatsoever,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  donor,  or  of  any  one  claiming  under  him.  The 
Colleges  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester,  (for 
the  benefit  of  the  scholars  only,)  and  the  British  Mu- 
seum, are  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  Act.  The 
above  Statute  extends  to  personal  property,  money,  and 
stocks  in  the  Public  Funds,  if  the  same  are  to  be  in- 
vested in  lands,  or  in  any  interest  arising  out  of  lands; 
and  it  is  provided,  that  if  the  conveyance  be  of  stock,  it 
must  be  transferred  more  than  six  months  before  the 
death  of  the  grantor.  See  Bacon,  Abridgement,  title 
Charitable  Uses  and  Mortmain;  Blackstone,  Com- 
mentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.  el  seq. 

MORT-PAY,  i.  e.  **  taking  or  receiving  of  the  King’s 
Highnesse  {pay  or)  wages  for  more  sou Idiers  then  served, 
or  for  mo’  dayes  then  they  served,”  being  dead  or  dis- 
charged. 

Tliis  parliament  was  merely  a parliament  of  wane ; far  it  was  in 
substance  but  a declaration  of  warn  against  France  and  Scotland, 
with  some  statutes  conducing  thereunto  ; m the  aeuere  punishing 
of  mort-payes.  and  kerning  back*  of  soiildiours  wages  in  captains. 

Bicvit.  Kmy  Henry  fit.  fol.  101. 

MORTUARY,  (see  Mortal,)  iu  Laic,  is  a gift 
which,  by  the  custom  of  many  parishes,  is  due  to  the 
Minister  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  parishioners.  It 
was  anciently  usual  to  bring  the  Mortuary  to  the  church 
(Funeral  Rites,  p.  390)  with  the  corpse;  whence  it 
took  the  name  of  corse-present,  a name  which  shows  that 
the  payment  of  the  Mortuary  was  once  voluntary, 
though,  so  early  as  in  the  rvign  of  Henry  III.,  we  find 
that  the  custom  was  established.  The  Mortuary  was 
given  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  tithes  and  offerings 
which  the  deceased  had  failed  to  pay  in  his  life-lime,  and 
for  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  Iu  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  custom  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of  great  exactions 
on  the  part  of  the  Clergy  and  of  expensive  litigation ; 
accordingly  the  Statute  2 1 Henry  VIII.  c.  6.  was  passed, 
by  whiclt  it  is  enacted,  that  Mortuaries  shall  be  taken  in 
the  following  manner,  unless  where  less  or  none  is  due 
by  the  custom  : viz.  for  every  person  who  does  not  leave 
goods  to  the  value  of  ten  marks,  nothing;  for  every 
person  who  leaves  goods  to  the  value  of  ten  marks  and 
under  thirty  pounds,  3*.  Ad. ; if  above  thirty  and  under 
forty  pounds,  6#.  6tf. ; if  al>ove  forty  pounds,  of  what 
value  soever  the  goods  may  be,  10*.,  and  no  more  It  is 
enacted  further,  that  no  Mortuary  shall  be  pnid  on  the 
death  of  a married  woman  ; nor  for  any  child ; nor  for 
any  one  that  is  not  a housekeeper ; nor  lor  any  way- 
faringman;  but  such  wayfaring  man's  Mortuary  shall 
be  paid  in  the  parish  to  which  he  belongs.  This  U the 


Statute  which  regulates  Mortuaries  at  the  present  day.  MOR. 
See  Blackstonc,  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  424 ; Hum,  TVARY. 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  title  Mortuary. 

MORUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Monoecia,  SAICK. 
order  Tetrandria,  natural  order  Urtu:tt.  Generic  cha-  - *—.,—*_* 
racier : male  flower,  calyx  four-cleft,  segments  ovale, 
concave;  corolla  noue;  stamens  awl-shaped,  spreading, 
longer  than  the  calyx  ; anthers  simple  : female  flower, 
calyx  four-leaved,  persisting;  corolla  none  ; gvrmen 
superior,  heart-shaped  ; styles  two,  awl-shaped,  reflexed, 
the  juicy  coloured  leaves  of  the  calyx  form  the  berry. 

There  are  ten  species  of  this  genus  known,  they  are 
trees,  and  some  of  their  products  highly  valuable  : the 
most  remarkable  are  Af.  nigra,  the  common  Mulberry- 
tree  ; it  is  o native  of  l*ersia.  M.  alba  is  the  species 
generally  cultivated  iu  China  and  the  South  of  Europe 
as  food  for  silk- worms  ; Af.  tinctoria,  the  wood  of  which 
is  the  Fustic  of  commerce,  producing  a yellow  dye. 

MOSATCK,  adj  ) Fr.  mosaiqut,  musaiqur ; It. 

Mosa'icx,  n.  I niosaico,  musaito  ; Sp.  moseryaca. 

Mosa'ical,  j The  Let.  musivum  is  used  by 

Mosaic  ally.  J Spurt  ian,  quoted  by  Menage  in 

his  Dictionary,  and  by  Vossius,  de  Fit.  c.  xL  and  those 
who  executed  MosaicJe  work  were  called  musivarii.  The 
Gr.  povaa,  fiovaiKov,  were  applied  generally  to  express 
neatness,  elegance,  neatly  or  elegantly  performed,  fitted 
or  adapted  ; and  Scaligcr  infers  that  tins  kind  of  work 
was  so  called  a concinnitate  et  elegant  id.  See  Musician 
Opus,  in  Du  Cange,  and  Marquetry. 

See  the  Quotation  from  Evelyn. 

And  behind  the  thickets  again  new  beds  of  flowers  which,  being 
under  the  trees,  the  trees  were  to  them  a pavilion,  and  they  to  Iho 
trees  a moment  flower.  Sidney.  Arceulia,  book  i.  p.  15. 

. - — — — - ■ ■ Each  beauteous  flower, 

Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  gessamin, 

Rear'd  high  their  flomUht  head*  between,  and  wrought 
Mv taie.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  1.  700. 

They  (mix’d  iu  workes)  mosaicaUy  grow, 

A ud  yet  each  part  doth  every  kiude  bestow. 

Stirling.  Dootnes-dny.  The  twelfth  Houre. 

But  where  it  Sr  mode  of  leaser  stones,  or  rather  morsels  of  them, 
assisted  with  small  squares  of  thick  gloss,  of  w hich  some  are  gilded 
or  cemented  in  the  stuc  or  {dader,  it  is  called  momte  work,  opts 
musivum. 

Evelyn.  Afiseellaneaus-  Writings,  p.  423.  Of  Architects  and 
Architecture. 

Hie  Liquid  floor  inwrought  with  pearl*  divine. 

Where  all  his  labours  in  mownc  shine. 

Savage.  The  Wanderer,  can.  5. 


..  The  tonsile  box 

Wove,  in  womi  c mode  of  many  a cm  I, 

Around  the  figured  carpet  of  the  lawn. 

Manjn.  The  English  Garden,  book  i. 


At  that  time,  says  Vasari,  flourished  there  Peter  Cavaliui,  a 
painter,  and  the  inventor  of  mosaic. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  voL  i.  ch.  i.  p.  29. 


Mosa'icx,  \ 
Mosa'ical.  J 


Of  or  pertaining  to  Moses. 


For  that  king  [Ptolomco*  Philadelphia)  having  collected  a groat 
library,  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  Demetrius  Phoieruis,  the  keejwr 
of  it,  a philosopher,  and  onoo  governor  of  Ihe  Athenian  common- 
wealth  ; and  by  Aristieas,  a man  of  hutiouralU)  place  in  the  king's 
court ; that  among  utlwr  books,  there  was  non*  would  more  adorn 
and  enrich  the  same,  than  a Creek  copy  of  the  MUsmehUnr. 

Grew.  Cosiwo  Sacra,  book  is.  ch.  i-  f«L  *’"• 


But  that  Pythagoras  was  acquainted  with  the  Msnaieat,  or  Jewish 
phi  losophy,  there  is  ample  testimony  of  it  in  writer*  ; as  of  Aristo- 
lulus,  an  Avgyptuui  Jew,  in  Clemen*  Alexandrians,  and  Josephus 
against  Appitiu. 

Mo  re.  Defence  of  the  I’hsktopkick  Cabbala,  ch.  iii-  foL  1 00, 
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MO-  The  Mamie  lew.  u it  was  planned  by  unerring  wbdotn,  wm  uo* 
SA1CK.  anc«tion*bJjr  admirably  well  contrived  for  the  great  purpose*  fur 
, . which  it  was  intended — to  maint&in  the  knowledge  i>f  the  true 
MOS-  God  among  a particular  people,  and  to  cherith  an  opinion  of  the 
CHUS.  ntceeeity  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  involuntary  offence*,  till  the 
j-  - / seaaou  mould  arrive  for  the  general  revelation. 

— v liart/ry.  Sermon  21,  vol.  li.  p.  1S5. 

MOSCARTA,  in  Boiany,  a genus  of  the  class  Synge- 
netia,  order  Mquales.  Generic  character:  calyx  six- 
leaved, equal ; receptacle  flat,  chaffy,  exterior  down  of 
the  seed  plumose  at  the  apex,  central  down  naked. 

One  species,  M.  pinnatifida,  native  of  Chili. 

MOSCHUS,  Lin. ; Musk,  Penn. ; in  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Acornia,  order 
Ruminantia,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  No  incisive  teeth  in  the  upper, 
but  eight  in  the  lower  jaw  ; Jii  the  upper  jaw  of  the  male 
two  long  cuspid  teeth  extending  far  beyond  the  lips, 
curved  backwards,  and  either  rounded  or  flattened  on 
the  outer  surface ; none  in  the  female ; molar  six  on 
each  side  in  either  jaw  with  tubercular  crowns,  the  first 
in  the  upper,  and  the  first  two  in  the  lower  jaw,  provided 
with  cutting  edges  and  points ; nose  long  and  narrow  ; 
tail  short,  in  some  little  more  than  a tubercle. 

The  animals  which  form  this  genus  are  all  natives  of 
the  East,  and  derive  their  name  from  the  circumstance 
of  one  of  them  furnishing  the  perfume  Musk,  which  is 
contained  in  a bag  in  the  abdominal  region.  They  are 
timid  animals  and  extremely  nimble.  They  differ  re- 
markably in  size;  and  from  sonic  peculiarities  in  their 
feet  and  teeth  might  perhaps  be  divided  into  sections. 

M.  Moschiferus,  Lin. ; U Mute , Buff. ; Thibet  Musk, 
Pen.  About  three  feet  three  inches  in  length  ; two 
feet  three  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  two  feet  nine 
to  the  top  of  the  haunch  in  height ; the  forehead  slightly 
arched  and  rounded ; chin  straight ; eyes  large,  with 
reddish-brown  irides;  edge  of  the  eyelids  and  nose 
black ; cars  wide,  erect,  und  very  movable ; hair  thick 
and  crisp,  of  various  colours,  but  principally  brown, 
yellow,  and  whitish,  the  latter  at  the  roots,  the  two  for- 
mer towards  the  tip  ; the  nose,  forehead,  outside  of  the 
ears  reddish-black  mingled  with  grey ; dun-yellow  above 
and  below  the  eyes;  shoulders,  legs,  and  feet  brownish- 
black  ; the  hind  limbs  of  the  same  colour,  but  lighter; 
sometimes  a while  spot  on  the  forehead  ; tail  a mere 
tubercle.  In  the  male  there  is  a pendulous  bag,  about 
the  size  of  a hen’s  egg,  situated  on  the  belly,  and  fur- 
nished with  two  small  apertures,  one  oblong  the  other 
round  ; the  one  naked,  the  other  covered  with  long  hairs  ; 
in  this  bag  is  contained  the  musk,  which  is  of  the  con- 
sistence of  fat,  and  of  a brown  colour.  They  inhabit  the 
Kingdom  of  Thibet,  the  Province  of  Mohang  Mcng  in 
China,  Tonquin,  and  Bontan ; also  about  the  Lake 
Bachal,  near  the  Rivers  Jenexea  and  Argun.  They 
are  found  between  latitude  60°  and  45°,  but  rarely  de- 
scend so  far  South  unless  impelled  by  hunger,  when  they 
migrate  to  feed  on  the  newly-grown  rice  und  corn.  They 
are  naturally  very  shy,  love  solitude,  and  live  on  moun- 
tains most  wild  and  difficult  of  access.  They  are  limited, 
an  occupation  of  great  danger,  for  the  sake  of  their  musk ; 
the  bag  containing  which  the  hunters  cut  off  and  tic  up 
for  sale.  The  animals  must  either  be  very  numerous. 


or  the  article  very  much  adulterated,  os  Tavernier  states  MO*?, 
that  in  a single  journey  he  bought  7673  musk  bags.  The  CHUS. 
musk  from  Thibet  is  considered  the  most  valuable,  aud 
is  strongest  during  rutting-time. 

AI.  Meminna,  Erxl. ; le  Chevrotain  A peau  marquee 
detach**  blanche*.  Buff;  Meminna,  Knox.  About  seven- 
teen inches  long;  the  ears  very  long  and  the  tail  ex- 
tremely short ; the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  olive-gTey, 
marked  with  round  white  spots  on  the  sides;  belly 
white.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon. 

The  other  species  also  are  small,  and  are  all  natives 
of  Java ; they  have  been  described  by  Sir  S.  Raffles. 

M.  Javanicva,  Raffles ; Napu  Musk.  Is  about 
twenty  inches  long  and  thirteen  high,  but  is  much  higher 
behind  than  at  the  shoulder;  the  top  of  the  head  very 
flat,  aud  of  a mottled-ferruginous  colour;  a blackish 
line  runs  from  the  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  nose ; a white 
stripe  runs  along  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  ou  each  side 
to  the  angle,  the  interspace  white,  giving  rise  to  three 
white  stripes  which  run  to  the  shoulders  and  breast ; 
the  back  mottled-ferruginous  ; the  sides  grey,  varied 
with  white;  the  belly  and  insides  of  the  thighs  white; 
along  a great  part  of  the  middle  of  the  belly  passes  a 
grey  stripe  ; the  tail  two  or  three  inches  long  and  white 
beneath.  It  is  called  Napu  by  the  natives,  is  found 
among  the  thickets  on  the  sea-shore,  and  feeds  princi- 
pally on  the  berries  of  a species  of  Ardisia  ; and  if  taken 
young,  can  be  easily  tamed. 

M.  Kanchil,  Raffles;  Kanchil  Mutk.  About  fifteen 
inches  long  and  nine  or  ten  high ; in  form  it  much  re- 
sembles the  preceding,  but  is  of  lighter  make  ; the  head 
is  not  so  flat,  and  the  muzzle  is  more  curved ; the  gene- 
ral colour  is  a deep  red-brown,  inclining  to  black  on  the 
back  and  bright  bay  on  the  sides  ; the  belly  and  insides 
of  the  legs  white ; from  hetween  the  fore-legs  to  tlie 
middle  of  the  belly  a brown  line  passes ; the  white  stripe 
on  each  side  of  the  jaw  is  prolonged  towards  the 
shoulder,  and  becoming  narrower  as  it  passes  hack,  the 
middle  stripe  is  broadest  below  and  narrow  above,  and 
never  unites  with  the  lateral ; it  has  no  black  line  from 
the  eye  to  the  nose,  but  there  is  a well-marked  black 
line  down  the  back  of  the  neck  ; the  tail  nearly  two 
inches  long,  white  beneath  and  at  the  tip.  The  Kanchil 
is  found  in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  but  cannot  be 
tamed ; it  is  swifter  than  the  preceding,  and  is  so 
alert  and  cunning,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Malay 
proverb  for  a rogue,  44  as  cunning  as  a Kanchil.” 

When  caught  in  the  nooses  laid  for  them  they  feign 
death,  but  the  moment  they  arc  incautiously  untied  they 
start  off  and  escape.  It  is  said,  that  when  pursued 
by  dogs,  the  Kanchil  will  jump  up  and  hook  itself  by 
its  curved  tusks  on  the  branch  of  a tree  till  they  have 
passed. 

The  only  notice  given  by  Sir  S.  Raffles  of  the 

M.  Pelandok  is,  that  it  is  the  least  of  the  three  Javan 
species  in  point  of  height,  that  it  has  a larger  and  heavier 
body,  a larger  eye,  and  is  not  so  nimble  as  the  Kanchil. 

See  Linmei  Syntema  Naluree  a Grnelin  ; Ruffles,  in 
Lin  mean  Transactions , vol.  xiii. ; Pennant,  History  of 
Quadrupeds. 
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MOS-  MOSCOW  is  one  of  the  fifty-one  Governments  into 
COW.  which  Alexander,  in  1922,  divided  the  Russian  Empire. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  North-West  by  Twer,  North  East 
Brooduki.  ^ windlmir,  South-East  by  Rinisan,  Smith  by  Tula 
mid  Kaluga.  South-West  by  Smolensko ; lies  between 
54*40' and  56°  St)' latitude,  and  between  85°  10'  and 
Extent.  SS°  40'  East  longitude ; is  260  British  miles  hi  length, 
160  in  breadth,  and  contains  9954  square  British  miles 
Population,  of  superficial  extent.  There  are  within  these  limits 
1,337,900  inhabitants,  and  consequently  134  to  each 
square  mile.  In  estimating  its  importance  relatively  to 
the  other  Governments,  we  find  it  to  bold  the  first  rank 
os  to  population  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  the  first 
also  as  to  the  amount  of  capital,  and  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  its  artisans,  the  thirteenth  as  to  the  actual 
amount  of  its  population,  the  forty-ninth  as  to  its  super- 
ficial extent.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen  District*,  named 
after  their  chief  towns.  The  amount  of  circulating 
capital,  according  to  the  report  of  officers  appointed  by 
the  Crown  to  investigate  the  subject,  is  51,000,000 
roubles,  the  rouble  being  considered  as  a money  of 
account  equal  in  value  to  a shilling. 

Rireri.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Moskwa,  the  Oka,  and 

Mini**.  the  Kliasma.  The  Moskwn  rises  on  the  borders  of 
Smolensko,  and  having  run  for  120  miles,  reaches  the 
Capital  to  which  it  gives  name,  whence  it  flows  for 
about  an  equal  distance  before  it  falls  into  the  Oka  near 
Kolomna.  Its  utility  as  the  means  of  Inland  naviga- 
tion. is  confined  above  the  town  to  the  conveyance  of 
timber;  below  the  town  it  is  the  channel  of  a very  brisk 
trade  in  provisions  and  other  merchandise  sent  up  for 
the  supply  of  the  Capital.  The  value  of  these  goods 
exceeds  14,000,000  roubles  annually.  The  course  is 
very  meandering,  and  the  banks  in  many  places  highly 
Ok*.  picturesque.  The  Oka,  which  divide*  this  Government 
from  that  of  Tula,  is  n large  stream,  navigable  for  vessels 
of  considerable  burden,  and  the  channel  of  an  active 
Face  of  4ht  and  important  trade.  The  soil  of  this  Government  is 
Country,  most  part  sandy,  and  nnt  remarkable  for  fertility.  The 
Northern  part  is  principally  a forest,  which  the  vicinity 
deceribed  of  the  Capital  however  renders  valuable.  Cote,  whose 
by  Coxe.  road  Jay  through  it  when  he  visited  the  City  of  Moscow, 
describes  it  os  inexpressibly  beautiful.  ,4  We  passed," 
be  says,  “ through  an  avenue  cut  through  a finest,  con- 
sisting of  oak,  beech,  mountain-ash,  poplars,  pines,  and 
firs,  intermingled  in  inexhaustible  variety,  while  the 
sublime  effect  produced  by  the  gloomy  expanse  of  forest 
was  occasionally  relieved  by  the  occurrence  of  pastures 
Peasantry,  and  corn-fields.**  The  peasantry  he  describes  as  **  a 
large,  coarse,  hardy  race,  and  of  great  bodily  strength. 
Their  dress  is  a round  hat,  or  cap,  with  a high  crown, 
a coarse  robe  of  drugget  (or  in  winter,  of  sheepskin  with 
the  word  turned  inwards)  reaching  below  the  knee,  and 
bound  round  the  waist  by  a sash ; trowsers  of  linen, 
almost  as  thick  as  sackcloth,  wrapped  round  the  leg 
instead  of  stockings;  sandals  woven  from  strips  of  a 
pliant  bark,  and  thstened  by  strings  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. which  are  afterwords  twined  round  the  leg,  and 
serve  ns  garters  to  the  woollen  wrappers.  In  warm 
weather  they  frequently  wear  a short,  coarse  shirt  and 
trow«.*rs.M  Their  fond  in  not  scanty  though  coarse, 
consisting  mainly  of  black  rye-bread  and  onions,  salt- 
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fish,  bacon,  mw  turnips,  mushrooms,  of  which  a prodi-  MOS. 
gioos  quantity  is  consumed,  and  some  thousands  of  cart  ©GW. 
loads  are  sent  annually  to  the  Capital.  Their  drink  is  v**v^*/ 
<pta**,  or  acid  brer,  and  voiki,  or  com  spirit.  Mach  of 
the  land  is  employed  in  hop-gardens,  nr  for  the  growth 
of  vegetables  to  supply  the  Capital.  The  corn  produced 
is  inadequate  for  the  supply  of  the  population  ; so  that 
in  addition  to  the  crops,  amounting  on  an  average  to 
2,500,000  quarters,  1,500,000  quarters  are  every  war 
imported.  The  gardens  produce  the  nalivnie , on  apple 
peculiar  to  them,  large,  pellucid,  and  of  a delicious 
flavour. 

Moscow,  or  (as  the  Ru4nan  word  may  lie  more  pro-  City  of 
perly  represented  in  English  spelling)  Moskwa,  is  the  Mokow. 
Capital  of  the  above  Government,  and  the  second  city  of 
the  Russian  Empire  in  point  of  population,  though  in 
state  ceremonies  it  is  allowed  precedence  above  all 
others.  It  is  now  connected  with  Petersburgh  by  a 
good  road  formed  of  stone  broken  small,  on  which 
stage -conches  plying  daily  krep  up  the  communication. 

Tooke  observes,  with  some  justice,  that  it  ahould  be 
considered  rather  a very  thickly-peopled  district  than  a 
city,  so  great  is  the  space  over  which  the  population  is 
scattered.  A number  of  people,  not  exceeding  *250,000,  iVpnlaiiai. 
inhabit  a space  of  twenty-five  square  miles ; so  that,  if 
we  compare  its  relative  population  with  that  of  the  most 
densely-peopled  agricultural  district*  of  Britain,  the 
proportion  will  be  found  as  20 : 1 ; to  that  of  Multa  lO  ; 1 ; 
to  that  of  London  1 :7;  to  that  of  Naples  1 : It). 

Its  form  is  that  of  on  irregular  polygon,  enclosed  by  General 
a line  of  circamvallation  twenty-six  miles  in  circutn-  aw*"*0**1 
ferener,  within  which  the  ground  is  diversified  by 
numerous  hills,  small  lakes  and  ponds,  morasses,  groves, 
parks,  and  the  course  of  the  River  Moskwa,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  smaller  streams,  the  Yansa  and  Neglinnava.  * 
The  dwellings  are  much  closer  together  in  the  central 
part  than  towards  the  extremities,  but  no  where  are 
twenty  houses  to  he  found  continuous.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  stranger,  after  having  passed  the  gates 
and  entered  into  the  interior,  asks  how  soon  he  shall 
leave  the  suburbs  and  reach  the  city,  when  he  is  sur- 
prised to  be  informed  that  he  is  in  one  of  the  finest  parts 
of  the  town,  where,  however,  he  can  see  nothing  but  a 
mixture  of  fields,  cottages,  palaces,  and  public  buildings 
in  every  style  of  architecture.  All  travellers  arc  agreed 
ns  to  the  astonishing  and  splendid  prospect  from  the 
Spnrrow  Hill,  commanding  a view  of  the  city,  with  its 
numerous  churches  of  singular  and  capricious,  yet  im- 
pressive architecture,  adorned  with  light  and  lofty  turrets, 
and  innumerable  bulbous-shaped  domes  richly  gilt. 

The  Kremlin  lies  below  him,  with  its  lofty  and  massive 
rampart,  and  its  vast  structures,  destined  tor  the  service 
of  the  State.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  it  perceive*  a 
succession  of  Palaces,  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of 
their  roofs,  usually  formed  of  iron  plates  painted  green. 

In  Spring  the  scene  derives  still  greater  interest  from 
the  River  Moskwa,  which,  then  swollen  and  rapid,  hi  r;w’ 
covered  with  a great  number  oftimber-rafts,  each  bearing  Modem, 
a hut  constructed  for  il>c  accommodation  of  the  family  of 
the  boor  who  has  it  in  charge.  That  river,  which  in 
Summer  is  so  shallow  that  it  may  be  forded  by  children, 
rises  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  nearly  thirty  feet,  and 
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MOfk  Jays  several  square  miles  of  the  city  for  some  time  under 
COW.  water.  The  moisture  resulting  from  this  cause,  us  well 
as  from  the  marshy  spots  aud  small  lakes  dispersed 
through  the  town,  is  sometimes  found  injurious  to  the 
health  of'  the  inhabitants,  though,  in  general,  from  the 
breadth  of  tlte  streets,  the  elevation  of  much  of  the 
ground,  and  the  existence  of  a number  of  parks,  and 
other  spaces  not  occupied  by  dwellings,  the  average  of 
disease  is  lower  than  in  most  Large  cities.  Nephritic 
complaints  prevail,  and  are  attributed  to  tlie  use  of  the 
calcareous  waters  of  the  Moekwa,  though  more  prohably 
caused  by  the  great  quantity  of  acid  food  used  by  the 
inhabitant*  10  couuteracl  the  septic  quality  of  salt  provi- 
sion.'!, which  constitute,  during  Winter,  the  principal  part 
of'  their  diet.  Volki , or  corn-spirit,  is  consumed  in  vast 
quantities,  and  produces  in  the  people  demoralization 
aud  physical  degeneracy,  similar  to  that  resulting  from 
its  use  in  Loudon  ami  elsewhere.  The  streets  arc  for 
the  most  part  paved  ; but,  as  the  expansion  from  frost 
displaces  the  stones  in  Winter,  those  who  frequent  them 
must  make  their  way  through  deep  mud  in  wet  wea- 
ther, and  in  dry  through  thick  and  incessant  clouds  of 
dust,  disagreeable  to  the  senses  ond  injurious  to  health. 
So  great  U the  number  of  vehicles,  and  so  little  the  re- 
gard paid  to  the  safety  of  the  pedestrian,  that  it  is  im- 
prudent to  venture  on  foot  through  the  more  frequented 
parts  of  the  town.  The  Motskwa  separates  the  city  into 
unequal  portions,  of  whicli  that  on  its  loll  bank  is  about 
four  times  the  size  of  the  other,  and  coutuins  all  that  in 
splendid  or  worthy  of  notice.  The  communication  be- 
tween the  opposite  banks  is  maintained  by  a stone 
bridge  having  seven  arches,  built  in  I6b7.  in  such  a solid 
and  massive  style,  that  the  ice  and  floods,  which  it  has 
to  encounter  every  Spring,  have  done  it  no  injury.  A 
canal,  connecting  the  reach  of  the  river  above  the  bridge 
with  that  below  it,  relieve*  it  from  the  actiou  of  a con- 
siderable body  of  the  stream.  About  the  beginning  of 
November  the  surface  of  the  Moskwa  becomes  a field 
of  ice,  traversed  m every  direction  by  vehicles,  however 
weighty,  and  about  the  end  of  March  the  ice  breaks  up 
from  the  united  influence  of  the  mild  temperature  of  the 
season  and  the  pressure  of  the  swelling  stream.  These 
changes  are  so  rapid  that  in  two  days  the  weather  will 
change  permanently  from  the  mildness  of  Autumn  to  the 
severity  of  an  Arctic  Winter,  aud  from  thatatate  will  puss 
no  less  rapidly  to  the  temperature  and  active  vegetation  of 
advanced  Spring.  In  Summer,  a great  number  of  tiat- 
bottouied  boats,  drawing  very  little  water,  ascend  this 
river  from  the  Oka,  into  which  it  flows ; and  by  this 
channel  the  town  is  principally  supplied  with  the  com- 
modities of  the  Governments  lying  to  the  South  : those 
surrounding  it  in  other  directions  transmit  their  produce 
by  land.  lu  addition  to  the  stone  bridge  the  Moekwa 
is  traversed  by  otic  of  wood,  laid  down  every  Spring 
after  the  ice  has  passed  away,  and  by  several  others 
called  living  bridges,  which  are  merely  rafts  extending 
across  the  river,  and  yielding  sensibly  to  the  weight  of 
passing  vehicles. 

Division*.  The  city  consists  of  five  great  divisions:  I.  the 

Krtmit ; 2.  Kitai  Gorod;  3.  lieldi  Gorod;  4.  Zen t~ 

v**9  u bwtdi  Gorod;  b.  Slobodi,  or  Suburbs.  (1.)  The  Krtmle 

KicmJo.  derive*  it*  name  from  a Tatar  word  signifying  fort- 
ress, It  stands  on  a lofty  and  commanding  site  on  the 
Northern  bank  of  the  Moskwa,  is  of  a triangular  form, 
and  is  enclosed  by  a ramoart  two  miles  in  circuit,  vary- 
ing in  height  from  30  to  SO  feet,  aud  generally  la  feet 
Uuck,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  an  espla- 


nade 7 00  feet  broad.  There  are  five  gates,  each  of  which  1408.' 
has  a lofty  and  massive  tower.  The  principal  is  the  Sa-  COW. 
viour's  gate,  under  which  all  who  pass,  be  their  ruuk  what 
it  may,  must  uncover  the  head.  At  each  angle  likewise  of 
the  ramparts  is  a tower,  and  nine  others  are  dispersed 
over  their  circuit.  The  Krcmle  is  exclusively  the  pro- 
perty of  tlie  Crown,  and  contains  no  private  houses. 

Within  its  circuit  are  twelve  Churches,  besides  Chapels 
attached  to  Monastic  institutions.  The  principal  Church 
is  Utpenakoi  Soborr , consecrated  in  honour  of  the  As*  Church  of 
sumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  wo*  founded  a.  j>.  Cspvnslua 
1327,  and  rebuilt  a.  ».  1179  by  an  Italian  artist,  in  a war* 
style  which,  though  not  referable  to  any  determinate 
Order  of  Architecture,  is  not  devoid  of  dignity  or  beauty. 

The  dimensions  are  not  great,  the  length  is  1 16  feet, 
the  breadth  til,  the  height  123.  Moscow  is  a See  of  one 
of  the  four  Metropolitan  Prelate*  of  Russia,  aud  tlie 
ceremonies  which  be  every  Easter  celebrates  in  this 
Church,  for  like  purpose  of  commemorating  the  Resur- 
rection, are  described  by  Clarke  and  other  judicious 
spectators  as  exceeding  in  tasteful  pomp  and  edict  the 
most  splendid  and  impressive  rites  of  the  Komisli 
Church.  The  roof  of  the  building  has  a cupola  at  each 
of  the  four  angles,  and  a central  one  of  superior  dimen- 
sions, all  covered  with  copper,  aufl  terminated  by  pin- 
nodes,  which  as  well  as  Lite  crosses  that  summuut  them 
are  richly  gilt  The  number  of  image*  which  are  dis- 
posed over  the  building  exceeds  1300  ; among  them  is 
one  intended  to  represent  the  Deity  under  the  shape  of 
an  old  man  of  majestic  aspect  and  eota***!  dimensions, 
the  length  of  the  face  being  17  feet.  This  Cathedral  is 
lighted  at  nighi  by  a lustre  of  massy  silver,  and  weigh- 
ing 2300  lbs.,  the  wax  candles  employed  are  above  four 
inches  in  diameter.  Next  in  dignity  is  the  Church  of  Of  Sklfr 
Michael  the  Archangel,  which  exceeds  lire  former  iu  dint 
dimensions,  being  140  feet  long,  123  wide,  142  high. 

It  is  an  object  of  much  interest  as  the  depository  of  the 
remains  of  ail  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia  until  the 
reigu  of  Peter  the  Great.  Of  ilu*  other  Churches 
of  the  Krcmle,  the  umm  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of 
tlie  Annunciation.  The  Imperial  residence  in  the  Palaces. 
Kremle  may  be  considered  under  the  division*  of  the 
Ancient  and  the  New  Palaces.  An  architect  of  the  Model  of 
name  of  Bojanof  proposed  to  build  a Palace  for  Cat  he- ,K  t’daco 
rinc  II.  according  to  ti  model  still  preserved  in  the  . 

Arsenal.  Tliis  model  is  in  itself  u building  of  no  mean  no#  ^ 
dimension*,  being  twenty -five  yards  long,  and  requiring 
the  spectator  to  ascend  a staircase  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  upper  part.  The  great  fa^uule,  according  to 
the  proportions  laid  down,  was  to  have  extended  half  a 
utile,  and  the  proposed  dimension*  and  style  of  building 
were  superior  to  those  of  any  structure  of  the  same  sort 
in  Europe.  The  estimated  expense  was  fifty  miUiotui  o. 
rouble*,  but  such  projects  arc  more  easily  made  than  exe- 
cuted ; the  model  is  falling  to  piece*,  and  the  people  do  not 
scruple  to  express  their  sat  induction  that  a design  should 
have  been  relinquished  which  would  huve  given  them  an 
object  for  idle  gaze  and  boasting,  but  must  have  nftecud 
severely  the  finance*,  which  they  well  know  constitute 
tlie  weakest  purl  of  the  national  resource*.  The  Ancient  Tb*  A orient 
Palate  of  the  Tsars  is  more  remarkable  for  iU  antiquity  Pol*™, 
and  singularity  of  structure  than  for  it*  size  or  beauty. 

It  has  mu*sy  walla,  loth  turrets,  commanding  a view  ot 
the  whole  city,  and  small  apartments,  intended  apparently 
rather  to  secure  a jealous  (seclusion  than  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  that  rude  huspilalily  and  cumbrous  state 
which  might  be  expected  m the  residence  of  the  ruler  ot 
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1106*  a vast  and  barbarous  Empire.  The  New  Palace,  the 
COW.  present  residence  of  the  Autocrat  when  he  visits  Mos- 
cow,  was  built  in  1743,  hut  enlarged  and  repaired  in 
NewfaUcc.  jn  Hlructure  and  decorations  it  possesses  little 

which  requires  any  minute  notice.  The  Audience 
Chamber  is  a quadrangular  apartment,  sixty  feet  square, 
reserved  principally  for  Court  balls,  and  exhibiting  a 
brilliant  spectacle  when  decorated  for  that  purpose,  and 
glittering  with  the  rich  and  jewelled  dresses  which  the 
Treasury  «f  Russian  Nobility  emulously  display.  In  the  Kremle  is 
the  IV  the  Patriarchal  Treasury,  which  among  other  wealth 
thatch.  contains  an  apparatus  intended  for  the  preparation  of 
consecrated  oil,  formed  of  solid  silver,  weighing  706 
pounds.  Between  the  Churches  of  Assumption  and 
Tower  of  Michael  is  the  Great  Belfry,  or  Tower  of  Ivan  Velikii, 
It*°'  visible  from  all  parts  of  Moscow,  and  for  a considerable 
distance  in  the  surrounding  country.  Its  height  is  269 
feet,  its  diameter  32,  its  shape  octagonal ; the  walls, 
which  are  of  brick  covered  with  stucco,  arc  ever)-  where 
inside  strengthened  by  huge  iron  bars,  crossing  each 
other,  and  stretching  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Of  live 
thirty  -three  great  bells  which  it  contains,  the  largest  is 
the  DoUkoi  Kolokol,  the  weight  of  which  is  144,000 
pounds.  Clarke  thus  expresses  himself  as  to  the  effects 
produced  by  its  sound  : “ When  it  sounds,  a deep  and 
hollow  murmur  vibrates  all  over  Moscow  like  the  fullest 
and  lowest  tones  of  a vast  organ  or  the  rolling  of  dis- 
***!" tQnt  Sunder.-  Of still  greater  dimensions  is  the  Tzar 
° * *'  Kot'  kot,  or  King  of  Bells.  It  lies  in  a cavity  at  the  side  of 

the  Tower  of  Ivan  Velikii.  Its  height  is  20  feet  7 inches, 
its  diameter  22  feet  8 inches,  weight  360,000  pounds  ; the 
length  of  the  clapper  1 4 feet ; its  diameter  where  thickest 
2 feet.  It  had  been  originally  cast  in  1654,  but  having 
been  broken  up  iu  consequence  of  an  injury  sustained 
in  a conflagration,  it  was  recast  in  1734.  After 
having  hung  for  a few  years,  the  belfry  in  which  it  hud 
been  placed  was  again  destroyed,  and  it  fell  into  the 
cavity,  where  it  still  remains.  From  the  effects  of  the 
fire  a piece  of  the  metal  wns  cracked  off  the  rim,  leaving 
a vacancy  6 feet  high,  and  nearly  3 feet  wide.  The 
substance  in  that  place  can  be  measured,  and  is  14 
inches  in  thickness;  it  is  asserted  to  be  much  more 
valuable  than  ordinary  bell  metal,  in  consequence  of  the 
superstitious  Russians  having  cast  great  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  into  the  melted  mass  prepared  for  the 
- Antsrud.  mould.  The  Kremle  also  contains  the  Arsenal,  a vast 
and  massive  structure,  hut  scarcely  quite  repaired  from 
the  state  of  ruin  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  the  French, 
who  sprung  several  mines  under  it  when  they  evacuated 
the  city  in  1812.  It  is  surrounded  by  871  pieces  of 
artillery  captured  from  the  army  of  Napoleon,  and 
contains  among  other  military  antiquities  a huge  gun, 
in  proportions  resembling  a carronadc,  16  feet  long  and 
of  3 feet  calibre.  The  Kremle  being  reserved  principally 
for  the  Offices  of  Government,  has  few  inmates  at  night, 
except  when  the  Court  resides  in  it  on  an  occasional  visit. 

To  the  East  of  this  great  fortress  lies  (2.)  the  Kilai 
Go  rod,  the  grounds  for  the  etymology  of  which  name  are 
not  ascertained ; but  as  the  signification  is  Chinese  Town, 
conjecture  derives  the  word  from  the  circumstance  that 
merchandise  from  China  has  usually  been  deposited  there. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a wall  fifteen  feet  thick,  but  inferior  in 
height  to  that  ot  the  Kremle.  The  houses  are  of  stone, 
large,  and  well  built.  The  Kraznaya  PloUchad , or 
Beautiful  Place,  is  very  splendid,  and  attracts  the  stran- 
ge'* !,ol,cf*  not  mcreJy  hy  its  architectural  beauty,  but 
as  being  the  scene  of  the  greatest  commercial  activity 


in  Moscow,  and  bc&t  adapted  for  observing  the  peculiar  M08- 
character  of  the  population.  Clarke's  description  of  it  ^ 
possesses  his  usual  liveliness.  '*  Having  heard  accounts 
of  its  immense  population,  you  wander  through  deserted 
street*.  Passing  suddenly  to  the  quarter  where  the 
shops  are  situated,  you  might  walk  upon  the  heads  of 
thousands.  The  daily  throng  is  here  so  immense  that 
you  ask  the  cause,  and  are  told  that  it  is  always  the 
same.  Nor  is  the  cnatiime  less  various  than  the  aspect 
of  the  buildings,  Greeks,  Turks,  Tatars,  Cossacks, 

Chinese,  Muscovites,  English,  French,  Italians,  Poles, 
Germans,  all  parade  in  the  habits  of  their  respective 
Countries.”  Though  there  is  much  wretchedness  as 
well  in  Moscow  as  in  other  ports  of  the  Russian  domi- 
nions, the  inequality  of  property  places  immense  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  some,  aud  hence  those  departments  of 
commerce  which  minister  to  luxury  are  cultivated  with 
activity  and  success.  Russia  is  perhaps  the  best  market  in 
Europe  for  jewellery ; not  only  those  of  noble  rank  wear 
jewels  to  an  extent  of  value  scarcely  credible,  but  the 
wives  of  substantial  citizens  vie  with  cadi  other  in  these 
expensive  toys,  so  as  sometimes  to  bring  ruin  on  their 
husbands.  Furs  also  are  eagerly  bought  up,  and  so 
great  is  the  emulous  profusion  of  the  wealthy  Russians 
that  in  the  Krasnaya  Plotschad,  the  great  mart  for  ail 
articles  of  luxury,  a single  skin  of  the  sea-otter  or  Ame- 
rican  bear  will  cost  above  £100,  and  a cloak  lined  with 
the  fur  of  the  black  fox  will  sometimes  bring  .£1200. 

The  centre  of  the  Krasnaya  Plotschad  is  decorated  by  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Menin  and  Pojarski,  two 
heroic  individuals  who,  iu  the  beginning  of  the  XVI  Ith 
Century,  by  a course  of  disinterested  exertions  and  gal- 
lant exploits,  rescued  their  Country  from  the  Polish  yoke. 

The  group,  founded  in  bronze  at  the  expense  of  the 
Crown,  cost  150,000  roubles,  and  in  1817  was  opened  to 
public  view  in  the  presence  of  Alexander,  amidst  various 
ceremonies  destined  to  impress  oil  the  minds  of  the  people 
the  glorious  associations  which  attaches  to  memories  of 
patriots.  The  Kilai  Gorod  contains  among  many  other 
Churches  one  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  re- 
markable, in  addition  to  great  architectural  splendour, 
for  including  within  its  precinct  twenty-one  separate 
Chapels  or  places  of  worship. 

Without  the  divisions  just  described  is  (3.)  the  Beloi  7h*  Ed** 
Gorod,  or  White  Town,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
colour  of  the  stone  used  in  building  the  rampart  with 
which  it  was  formerly  enclosed.  It  extends  round  the 
central  divisions  of  the  city  in  the  form  of  a crescent, 
the  extremities  of  which  terminate  at  the  banks  of  the 
Moskwa.  The  style  of  building  is  very  irregular,  the 
houses  are  much  scattered,  and  to  this  division,  but  still 
more  to  the  two  others  which  remain  to  be  noticed,  the  re- 
marks of  Clarke  principally  apply,  as  to  the  variety  and 
capriciousncas  ol‘  the  architecture  of  Moscow.  That  en- 
tertaining traveller  observes,  " You  behold  nothing  but  a 
wide  and  scattered  suburb,  huts,  gardens,  pigsties,  brick 
walls,  churches,  dunghills,  palaces,  timber-yards,  ware- 
houses, and  a refuse,  as  it  were,  of  materials  sufficient 
to  stock  an  Empire  with  miserable  towns  and  miserable 
villages.  One  might  imagine  that  all  the  States  of 
Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a building  by  way  of  repre- 
sentative to  Moscow ; timber  huts  from  regions  beyond 
the  Arctic,  plastered  palaces  from  Sweden  ami  Denmark, 
not  white-washed  since  their  arrival,  painted  walls  from 
the  Tyrol,  mosques  from  Constantinople, Tatar  temples 
from  Buclmrio,  pagodas  from  China,  cabarets  from  Spain* 
architectural  ruins  from  Italy,  and  warehouses  iron* 
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Wapping.**  The  Beloi  Gorod  contains  the  University, 
an  extensive  anti  handsome  building,  raised  at  an  ex- 
pense of  125,000  roubles,  and  endowed  with  an  annual 
income  of  130,000.  The  Exercise  House  in  this  divi- 
sion is  worthy  of  notice,  not  merely  as  an  evidence  of 
the  great  attention  paid  by  the  Russian  Government  to 
the  organization  of  its  armies,  but  os  an  instance  of  the 
great  skill  of  the  Russian  architects  in  the  management 
and  arrangement  of  timber  for  constructions  ; a species 
of  practical  knowledge  which  may  be  observed  also  in 
Swisserland,  in  America,  and  other  places  where  exten- 
sive forests  give  an  unbounded  command  of  materials. 
The  walls  of  the  Exercise  House  are  of  brick,  raised  on 
a basement  of  stone,  and  measure  42  feet  in  height,  the 
length  is  560,  the  breadth  159  the  area  consequently 
94,080  feet,  and  if  we  allow  20  square  feet  to  each 
soldier,  it  will  admit  4701  to  be  exercised  at  once.  The 
number  generally  admitted  is  2000  infantry  and  1000 
cavalry.  The  size  and  height  render  it  cool  in  Summer, 
and  in  Winter  it  is  warmed  by  means  of  stoves.  The 
roof,  having  a span  of  158  feet,  rests  altogether  on 
tlie  lateral  walls.  Except  the  roof  of  the  Corn  Ex- 
change at  Paris,  probably  no  other  framework  of  timber 
has  the  same  extent  without  intermediate  support.  In 
this  division  also  is  the  Foundling  Hospital,  of  vast 
dimensions,  and  conducted  with  a regard  to  neatness 
and  the  health  of  the  children  in  a manner  highly 
praised  by  all  who  have  inspected  it.  It  is  supported 
principally  by  private  benefactions,  of  which  the  greatest 
has  been  that  of  Dimidof,  exceeding  £800,000.  In 
the  BeloiGorod  also  are  the  most  extensive  of  the  frozen 
markets,  where  vast  quantities  of  butcher’s  meat,  game, 
and  fish  are  exposed  for  sale,  so  thoroughly  frozen  and 
encrusted  with  ice  as  to  ensure  their  continuing  eatable 
without  decomposition  so  long  as  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  temperature  of  a Moscow  Winter.  The 
Palace  of  the  Apraxin  Family  attracts  the  notice  of 
strangers  by  its  enormous  dimensions,  far  exceeding 
those  of  any  private  residence  in  Moscow,  but  dis- 
figured by  an  usual  and  sordid  practice  of  letting  out 
the  basement  story  to  tradesmen,  and  reserving  only 
those  above  for  the  use  of  the  family,  so  that  under  the 
same  roof  extremes  of  profusion  and  penury,  of  toil  and 
luxury,  may  be  observed.  The  Bdoi  Gored  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  a rampart,  but  this  has  been  re- 
placed by  a promenade  200  feet  wide,  adorned  with  row# 
of  trees. 

4.  The  Zem Hanoi  Gorod  completely  encircles  these 
divisions.  It  is  more  extensive  than  all  of  them  collec- 
tively, but  the  population  is  not  proportionably  great,  os 
much  of  the  ground  is  occupied  by  gardens,  ponds, 
groves,  and  walks.  It  contains  no  building  meriting 
peculiar  attention.  An  earthen  rampart  originally  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  Suburbs,  but  this  has  been  levelled, 
and  the  space  which  it  occupied  is  converted  into  an 
avenue  shaded  with  luxuriant  timber. 

Exterior  to  all  are  (5.)  the  thirty-five  Suburbs,or  Slobodi, 
separated  from  the  country  by  a circumvallation,  con- 
sisting of  a fosse  ten  feet  deep,  and  an  earthen  mound 
of  the  same  height.  On  the  Sparrow  Hill,  outside  the 
town.  Alexander  laid  the  foundation  of  a Church,  in- 
tended to  exceed  all  others  in  dimensions  and  splendour. 
The  height  contemplated  is  560  feet,  the  extreme  length 
2100.  Two  lowers,  partly  formed  out  of  the  artillery  taken 
from  the  French,  will  rise  at  each  wing  to  the  height  of 
350  feet.  One  of  these  is  to  be  framed  from  on! nance 
captured  between  Moscow  and  the  frontiers,  the  other 
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from  such  as  were  similarly  obtained  between  the  fron  MOS 
tiers  and  Paris,  and  Dr.  Lyall  saw  the  whole  materials  COW. 
lying  in  the  Kremle.  (p.  601.)  The  cheapness  of  labour,  N— 
the  abundance  of  material,  and  the  taste  of  proprietors, 
has  established  a vast  and  massive  style  in  the  buildings 
of  Moscow.  The  walls  are  thick,  the  apartments  so 
lofty,  that  a single  story  will  rise  to  the  height  of  two  of 
those  in  u fashionable  residence  in  London  or  Paris  ; 
the  windows  are  large,  often  consisting  of  a single  pane 
worth  from  -£3U  to  i‘40. 

Moscow  has  rapidly,  though  not  completely,  recovered  PtMtnl 
from  the  ruin  effected  during  the  occupation  by  the 
French  in  1812,  when,  in  addition  to  the  universal  ,ft*t*v* 
destruction  of  the  public  buildings,  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals was  visited  with  such  general  devastation,  that 
of  10,000  residences  computed  to  have  previously 
existed  in  the  city,  7000  were  totally  consumed  by  fire. 

It  at  present  contains  inhabitants  (of  whom  about  4000 

are  foreigners) 246,545 

Places  of  worship  of  the  Greek  Church. . 259 

Of  other  forms  of  Faith 7 

University 1 

Gymnasium,  or  secondary  establishments 

for  education 2 

Theological  Seminary  1 

Monasteries 21 

Charitable  Institutions 44 

Scientific  Societies 2 

Theatre. 1 

If  a spirit  of  liberty  be  any  where  lurking  in  Russia  Character 
it  must  be  searched  for  in  Moscow,  where  symptoms  of  ^ ’*** 
insubordination  have  from  time  to  time  appeared,  and 
which  is  principally  inhabited  by  such  of  the  Nobility  * 
as  are  impatient  of  the  slavish  services  demanded  at  the 
Imperial  Court,  or  disappointed  in  their  schemes  of 
aggrandizement.  Aware  of  the  feeling  prevalent  in  the 
ancient  Capital,  Catherine  II.  used  to  call  it  her  haughty 
little  Republic.  During  the  reign  of  Paul,  when  the 
Deputy  Governor  was  by  a capricious  ordinance  banished 
to  Siberia,  the  people  did  not  scruple  loudly  to  declare 
their  regret  and  indignation,  and  among  other  instances 
of  generous  regard  for  the  sufferer,  Clarke  mentions 
that  an  obscure  citizen  waited  on  him,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  his  pecuniary  means  were  very  scanty,  in- 
sisted on  his  accepting  25,000  roubles.  Generosity,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a rare  quality  among 
the  people,  who  are  charged  with  avarice  and  duplicity; 
and  Peter  the  Great,  well  aware  of  this  blemish,  when 
solicited  to  permit  the  Jews  to  settle  in  his  dominions, 
observed  jocosely,  that  he  could  not  assent,  as  his  sub- 
jects would  be  sure  to  cheat  them.  The  middling  and 
lower  classes  ore  accused  by  travellers  of  extreme  dis- 
honesty and  meanness ; their  characters,  however,  are 
said  to  be  exempt  from  ferocity,  so  that  their  drunken 
festivals  are  not  marked  by  quarrelling  or  bloodshed. 
Provisions  are  cheap,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  easily 
procured.  Their  principal  recreations  are  dancing  and 
drinking,  as  they  are  extravagantly  addicted  to  ardent 
spirits.  The  use  of  sour  herbs  and  acid  drinks  counter- 
acts the  scorbutic  effects  of  their  salt  provisions,  and  the 
vapour  bath,  employed  in  conjunction  with  ablutions  of 
soap  and  water,  preserves  them  from  the  dangerous 
consequences  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  filthy  state  of  their  houses  and  clothing.  The  mag- 
nificence exhibited  in  the  entertainments  of  the  wealthy 
Nobility  is  not  any  where  surpassed ; a single  Ball  has 
been  known  to  cost  ,£5000.  The  women  in  easy  cir- 
2 R 
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MOS  eu  instances  are  beautiful  when  young-,  but  from  indolence 
and  addiction  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  they  soon 
acquire  such  a degree  of  corpulence  as  destroys  all 
elegance  of  appearance.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  character  of  the  Nobles  is  hospitality, 
usually  unbounded,  and  in  some  instances  carried  to  so 
inconvenient  an  extent,  that  individuals  of  this  class 
have  been  known  to  pursue  with  vindictive  nnnovanoe 
persons  who  have  ceased  to  frequent  their  tables,  in  con- 
sequence of  giving  a preference  to  those  of  others.  That 
the  citizens  of  Moscow  with  all  their  foulls  are  capable 
of  making  the  most  laudable  sacrifices  and  heroic  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  their  Country  is  written  in  broad 
and  indelible  characters  on  the  pages  of  History, 
istory  Moscow  was  founded  in  1147  by  the  Grand  Duke  Yury, 

and  the  slaughters  which  have  from  time  to  time  drenched 
its  site  with  human  blood,  commenced  by  the  execution 
ofKoutchko,  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  who  was  accused 
of  insolence  towards  his  Sovereign.  Hence  the  city 
was  at  first  called  Knutchkaco.  In  1383  it  had  already 
become  a large,  populous,  and  wealthy  city,  which  was 
so  tempting  an  object  to  Toklamouisch,  King  of  the 
Tartars,  that  after  an  obstinate  defence  he  stormed  it, 
collected  a large  booty,  massacred  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  had  not  fled,  and  totally  destroyed  it  by  fire.  So  com- 
plete, however,  was  its  renovation,  that  in  (he  middle  of 
the  XVIth  century  it  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  English  Ambassadors,  whoso  accounts  give  us  the 
impression  of  its  being  at  that  time  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  in  Europe.  In  1571,  the  Khan  of  the  Crim  Tar- 
tars advanced  to  Moscow  at  the  head  of  120,000  horse, 
and  finding  the  town  descried  by  the  Tsar  John  the 
Terrible,  set  fire  to  it  in  several  places.  An  English 
writer  who  viewed  the  scene  from  the  walls  ofthe Kjremle, 
which  was  effectually  defended  against  the  enemy,  thus 
describes  it.  **  There  was  nothing  but  whirlwinds,  and 
such  a noise  as  though  the  heavens  would  havs  fallen. 
The  people  burning  in  their  houses  and  streates,  but 
most  of  all  such  as  laboured  to  passe  out  of  the  gates 
farthest  from  the  enemy,  where  meeting  together  in  a 
mighty  throng,  and  so  pressing  every  man  to  prevent 
another  wedged  tliemselves  so  fast  within  the  gate  and 
streates  near  unto  it,  as  that  three  ranks  walked  one 
upou  others  head,  the  uppermost  treading  down  those 
that  were  lower,  so  that  there  perished  at  that  lime  by 
the  fire  and  the  press  the  number  of  800,000  people  or 
more.”  (Fletcher's  account  quoted  in  Karamsin,  tom  ix. 
633.)  After  the  departure  of  the  Tartars,  the  Tsar 
ordered  the  remains  of  the  dead  bodies  to  be  thrown 
into  the  river  Mo&kwa,  and  so  incredible  was  the  quan- 
tity, that  (he  stream  which  during  the  Spring,  when  the 
catastrophe  occurred,  is  deep,  broad,  and  rapid,  was 
dammed  up  by  the  accumulation.  So  sudden  and  total 
was  the  conflagration,  that  in  three  hours  all  Moscow, 
except  the  Kremlc,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
Poles  having  for  some  years  kept  possession  of  the  town 
found  themselves  obliged  to  evacuate  it  in  1611,  when 
in  revenge  they  reduced  nearly  the  whole  of  it  to  ashes. 
The  next  disaster  was  the  Plague,  which, introduced  from 
Turkey  in  1771,  raged  m>  dreadfully  that  21,401  persons 
died  in  the  month  of  September,  and  56,672  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  But  in  the  eventful  history  of 


Moscow,  the  occurrences  of  1812  claim  paramount  con-  JIOS- 
Ridemtion,  whether  we  regard  the  gigantic  strength  of  COW. 
the  Powers  which  contested  its  possession,  the  dreadful 
und  sublime  scenes  exhibited  at  its  conflagration,  the 
weighty  and  permanent  consequences  resulting  from  its 
fate  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  the  number,  abilities, 
and  means  of  information  of  the  writers  who  ns  eye- 
witnesses have  described  the  conflict  Napoleon  having 
concentrated  150,000  men  at  Borodino  on  the  7lh  of 
September,  defeated  the  Hussions  under  the  command 
of  Kutusofl*.  Though  the  loss  was  equal,  amounting 
to  about  30,000  men  on  each  side,  yet  as  tbe  French 
had  superior  means  of  recruiting  their  numbers  from 
the  divisions  continually  marching  forward  to  join 
them,  the  Russian  Government  determined  rather 
to  evacuate  Moscow  than  by  risking  a general  engage- 
ment to  expose  to  probable  destruction  the  only  army  at 
that  time  available  for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  Ac- 
cordingly the  archives,  (lie  treasure,  and  such  public 
property  as  admitted  of  being  transported  with  facility, 
were  removed,  and  the  inhabitants,  terrified  at  the  im- 
politic ond  outrageous  barbarities  which  every  where 
marked  tbe  advance  of  the  French,  attended  the  retreat 
oft  he  army;  with  the  exception  of  about  1 5,000  indivi- 
duals, detained  cither  by  sickness  or  a desire  of  plunder. 

On  the  14th  the  French  army  occupied  Moscow,  and  on 
the  15th  Napoleon  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Kremle.but 
was  soon  disturbed  by  tbe  alarm  of  fire,  which  burstoul  in 
several  hundred  places  at  once  all  over  the  city.  The 
conflagration  ceased  on  the  ‘21st,  after  having  consumed 
most  of  the  public  buildings  and  seven-tenths  of  the 
private  residences.  On  the  2 1st  of  October,  the  French 
army,  after  the  Kremle  had  been  dismantled  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  mines,  finally  evacuated  the  town,  in  which 
it  had  lost  40,000  men  by  disease,  by  the  casualties  of 
the  conflagration,  and  by  the  desultory  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  still  a matter  of  doubt  whether  the  burn- 
ing of  Moscow  should  be  attributed  to  the  excesses  of 
the  French  troops,  to  the  despair  of  the  citizens,  de- 
termined that  the  enemy  should  not  enjoy  the  property 
which  they  had  themselves  been  obliged  to  desert,  or  to 
the  decisive  und  stem  policy  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, resolved  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  accommodation, 
and  U>  deprive  Napoleon’s  numerous  army  of  the  shelter 
which  the  buildings  of  Moscow  alone  could  afford 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  approaching  Winter. 
Boulourlin.  in  his  account  of  the  campaign  of  that  year* 
insinuates  that  the  conflagration  was  effected  in  con- 
formity to  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Rox* 
topchin,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  agent  in  the  event,  solemnly 
and  pertinaciously  denies  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
Russians,  and  charges  it  on  the  vindictive  and  rapacious 
spirit  of  the  French  troops.  Moscow  is  397  miles 
South-East  of  Petersburg,  in  55°  4^  4"  latitude  and 
37°  31'  East  longitude. 

Kuramsin,  Histoire  dr  la  Ru$net  11  tom.  8vo. ; 
Tooke,  Pino  of  the  Russian  Empire , 3 vols.  8vo. ; 

Coxe,  Travels  in  Russia  ; Clarke,  Travels ; Wichel- 
hausen,  Gemalde  r on  Moshca  ; Richter.  Ansichten  ton 
Petersburg  u MosJcwa ; Lyall,  Character  of  the  Russians; 
Schnitzler,  Statisque  de  la  Rustic,  8vo.  Paris,  182!>.  _ 
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MO*  MOSELLE,  a Department  in  the  North-East  of 
SELLS.  France,  including  parts  of  Lorraine  ami  Luxembourg, 
M“s  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Department  of  the 
, ^ . Forests,  on  the  North-East  by  Sorthc,  on  the  East  by 

MonlTonnerre  and  the  Sort*?,  on  the  South-East  by  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  on  the  South  and  West  by  the  Meuse. 
Its  surface  is  very  uneven,  being  traversed  by  branches 
of  the  great  mountain  range  of  the  V osges.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Moselle,  the  Sarre,  the  Seille,  the  Nied, 
and  the  Ornc  : it  has  in  several  parts  extensive  tracts  of 
marshy  ground.  The  soil  is  in  some  parts  chalky,  in 
others  stony-  The  quantity  of  corn  raised  is  not  equal 
to  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  The  lower 
orders  live  in  a great  measure  on  barley  bread  and 
potatoes.  The  pastures  are  in  general  poor,  and  the 
breed  of  cattle  small.  Flax,  hemp,  and  rape  seed  are 
produced  in  considerable  quantities,  and  great  attention 
is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  a very  excellent  wine,  of 
which  about  40,000  hogsheads  are  annually  made.  The 
mineral  productions  are  iron  and  coal.  The  quantity  of 
coal  unnualiy  obtained  is  about  6000  tons,  of  iron  nearly 
7000.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  Department  is 
2600  square  miles  ; the  population  is  340,000,  of  wliom 
two-thirds  speak  German,  and  the  rest  a patois  of  Ger- 
man  and  French.  It  is  divided  into  four  Arroudissc- 
ments,  viz.  Metz,  the  Capital ; Briey  ; Thionviile  ; and 
Sarreguemines. 

MOSQU  E,  Fr.  mosqu/c ; It.  moscha  ; Sp.  mesquita. 
Menage  observes  that  throughout  the  Oriental  Lan- 
guages sagad  signifies  to  adore,  and  that  tlie  Arabic 
mesgid  is  a place  of  adoration. 

W'uiUc]  not  Herodituv  Laugh  to  tee  Miter  ini', 

From  hat,  to  ahoc,  himseitc  at  dons  refine, 

A*  if  tbo  pretence  were  a mosehite. 

Donne*  Eoeuu,  p.  135.  Satire  4. 

The  female '■  feeble  *■*,  and  silver'll  sage, 

Too  soft  by  nature,  unnerv’d  by  age, 

With  trembling  infants  ti>  the  mos^nrt  repur. 

Brooke*.  Jerusalem  Detivered,  book  iii. 

By  his  [Mahomet  II.]  cotnrn.ind  the  mvtropolU  af  the  Eastern 
church  was  transformed  into  amor ch  : the  rich  and  portable  instru- 
ments of  auperstihou  hod  bawf  removed  ; the  crosses  were  thrown 
dowu ; and  the  watts,  which  wvru  covered  with  image*  and  mosaics, 
intro  washed  aad  purified,  and  restored  to  n state  of  naked  simpli- 
fy 

Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fait  of  the  Homan  Empire,  tol.  Xii.  ch.  Ixviii, 
p.  840. 

MOSS,  n.  "I  Fr. muquc,mous»c ; It. m<Mco,mu*co  s 

Moss,  v.  I8p.  mbho ; D,  and  Ger.  mots  8w. 

Mo'ssy,  jmoMa;  A-  S.  tnrw.  Ihre  Raj’s  that 

Mo'ssiness.  J mown  (in  Mid.  Lai.  mneta)  is  locus 
u Hginoms,  utpolc  tftti  ntusco  obtitu*  esse.  sold.  A marshy, 
oozy  place,  because  usually  overgrown  with  moss.  And 
the  Lat.  niuscus  is  referred  to  by  Skinner,  Menage,  &c., 
and  that  (Vossius)  is  from  Gr.  ntwr^ov,  soft,  tender. 

That  no  maa  myglitc  eo  him.  fnr  nine  he  mot  and  lovr*. 

Pirn  Phuhman.  futon,  p,  2S6. 

O mastic  quince  hanging  by  your  stalke 
The  which®  no  man  dare  plucke  away  nor  take. 

Another  Ballade.  Imputed  to  Chancer. 
And  on  the  stone  that  still  doth  turn  about, 

There  groweth  oo  matte. 

h'yat.  How  to  r se  the  Court , »yc. 
Vnder  an  oake,  whose  In-tnres  wrre  mmu ’d  with  age. 

And  high  top,  bald  with  drie  anUquitir, 

A wretch  ad  ragged  man,  ore-growne  with  haire, 

Lay  sleeping  on  his  hack. 

Shahspeare.  As  )«n  /.He  b,  fill.  203. 
And  the  short  mom  that  on  the  trees  is  found. 

Drayton,  The  Baronf  liars,  book  iii. 


Afci»  growrth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of  houses,  tiled  or  tliatched  MOSS. 

and  upon  the  errata  of  walla.  

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  vi.  sec.  537.  MOSS. 
Ws  are  both  old,  and  may  he  spar'd,  a pair  TROOP* 

Of  fruitless  trees,  Miinr  and  withered  trunks,  KRS. 

That  fill  up  too  much  room. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Coronation,  act  ii.  sc.  L 

That  the  water  be  never  by  rest  discoloured,  greeoe  or  red  or  the 
Hke ; or  gather  any  mosnneue  or  putrefaction. 

Bacon  Essay  46.  p.  2-17. 

• * Which  [vnruly  wind*]  for  enlargement  striuing, 

Shakes  the  old  Uildomo  Karth,  and  tumbles  don  oe 
Steeples,  and  motte-groim  towers. 

Shahspeare.  Henry  IF.  first  Htrf,  foL  60. 

A grid  there  waa,  with  hoary  matt  oVrgruwn, 

Rough  with  rude  shell*,  aad  arch'd  with  mouldering  stone. 

Garth.  Claremont. 

Tho  wat’ry  tyrant  call*  his  brooks  ami  floods, 

Who  roll  from  massy  eaves,  their  moist  abode*. 

And  with  perpetual  urns  his  palace  fill. 

Dry  den.  Quid.  Metamorphoses.  The  Qurntt  Ifar. 

What  more  beautiful  objects  ia  nature,  than  the  stalk  and  buds 
©f  the  moss-rose ! To  the  kbh  of  touch  they  are  positively  dis- 
agreeable ; but  we  think  of  them  only  with  a reference  to  the 
mum  of  unelliug  and  sight;  and  the  eriect  is  on  the  whole  beautifuL 
Stewart.  P/u/osophiml  Essays,  ess,  I.  ch.  tT.  p.  256. 

MOSSTROOPERS,  as  described  in  Sibbald's  Glos. 

•ary.  cited  by  Jamicsou,  are  “ those  Banditti  who  in- 
habited the  marshy  country  of  Liddesdale,  and  subsisted 
chiefly  by  rapine.  People  of  this  description  were  called 
in  Ireland  liogtrotlers,  apparently  tor  a similar  reason.’* 

Bailey,  in  his  Dictionary,  removes  them  into  a Country 
in  which  their  habits  of  plunder  would  boou  be  extin- 
guished by  luck  of  excitation  ; he  calls  them  11  a sort  of 
Robbers  which  were  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Scotland.” 

Sir  W alter  Scott,  who  has  made  good  use  of  these 
very  picturesque  Thieves,  has  guided  us  in  his  Notes  on 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  to  the  following  very 
ample  description  of  them,  fully  impregnated  with  the 
amusing  quaintness  of  its  author’s  general  style.  It  is 
written  by  Fuller  ill  his  account  of  Cumberland. 

“ Although  if  the  word  wonders  be  strained  up  high 
and  hard  this  country  affordelh  none,  yet  if  the  sense 
thereof  be  somewhat  let  down  the  compass  thereof 
fetchcth  in  the  Moss-troopers,  so  strange  the  condition  of 
their  living,  if  considered  in  their  Original,  Increase, 

Heighlh,  Decay,  and  Ruine.  1.  Original.  I conceive 
them  the  same  called  Borderers  in  Mr.  Camden,  and 
charactered  by  him  to  be  a wild  and  warlike  people. 

They  arc  called  Mott4rooper*  because  dwelling  in  the 
Mosses,  and  riding  in  troops  together.  They  dwell  in  the 
bounds  or  meeting  of  two  Kingdoms,  hut  obey  the  laws 
of  neither.  They  come  to  church  as  seldom  as  the  29th 
of  February  comes  into  the  Kalendar.  2.  Increase. 

When  England  und  Scotland  were  united  in  Great 
Britain,  they  that  formerly  lived  by  hostile  incursions 
betook  themselves  to  the  robbing  of  their  neighbours. 

Their  sons  arc  all  free  of  the  trade  by  their  fatlicf's  copy  ; 
they  are  like  unto  Job,  (not  in  piety  and  patience,  but  in 
suddain  pleuty  and  poverty,)  sometimes  having  flocks 
and  herds  in  the  moniiug.  none  at  night,  and  perchance 
many  again  next  day.  They  may  give  for  their  motto 
tiri/vr  cm  raplo,  stealing  from  Uieir  honest  neighbours 
what  sometimes  they  regain.  They  are  a nest  of  hornets, 
strike  one  and  stir  all  of  them  about  your  ears.  Indeed 
if  they  promise  safely  to  conduct  a ‘Traveller,  they  will 
perform  it  with  the  fidelity  of  a Turkish  Janizary,  other- 
wise wo  be  to  him  that  falleth  into  their  quarters. 
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MOSS- 

TROOP- 

KKM. 


3.  Heighth.  Amounting  forty  years  since  to  some 
thousands.  These  compelled  one  viccnage  to  purchase 
their  security  by  paying  a constant  rent  to  them. 
When  in  their  greatest  heighth  they  lmd  two  great 
enemies,  the  I.aws  of  the  Land,  and  the  Lord  William 
Howard  of  Naworth.  He  sent  many  of  them  to  Car- 
lisle, to  that  place  where  the  officer  always  doth  his 
work  by  daylight.  Yet  these  Moss-troopers,  if  possibly 
they  could  procure  the  pardon  for  a condemned  person 
of  their  company,  would  advance  great  sums  out  of  their 
common  slock,  who,  in  such  a case,  cast  in  their  lots 
among  themselves,  and  all  have  one  purse.  4.  Decay 
caused  by  the  wisdome,  valour,  and  diligence  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Charles  Lord  Howard,  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  who  routed  these  English  Tories  with  his  regi- 
ment. His  severity  unto  them  will  not  only  be  excused 
but  commended  by  the  judicious  who  consider  how  our 
great  lawyer  doth  describe  such  persons  who  ore 
solemnly  outlawed.  Extunc  gerunl  caput  lupinum ; 
ita  quod  fin* Judicial*  inquisition e rile  prreant,  ct  tecum 
suwn  judicium  portent ; cl  merito  sine  lege  pereunl  qui 
secundum  legem  rivere  recusarunl.  Thence  forward 
(after  they  ore  outlawed)  they  wear  a wolf’s  head  ; so 
that  they  lawfully  may  be  destroyed  without  any  judicial 
inquisition,  as  who  carry  their  own  condemnation  about 
them,  and  deservedly  die  without  law  because  they  re- 
fused to  live  according  to  law.  5.  Ruine.  Such  the 
success  of  this  worthy  Lord’s  severity  that  he  made  a 
thorough  reformation  amongst  them,  and  the  Ring- 
leaders being  destroyed  the  rest  arc  reduced  to  legall 
obedience,  and  so  I trust  will  continue.” 

Much  information  on  the  state  of  the  Borders,  and 
the  ravages  of  the  Mosstroopers  ntul  their  opponents 
during  various  periods  of  our  History,  may  be  found  in 
tile  Introductory  Discourse  prefixed  to  Nico) son's  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Cumberland  and  fPrsimcreland, 
by  Richard  Bum.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  fearful 
retaliation  by  the  English  in  a single  foray  from  July  2 
to  November  17,  1544. 


Towns,  Towers,  Stwle*.  Biirm-kytw,  (the  outermost  word  | 
of  a Cattle  in  which  were  filaml  the  barns,  (.tablet.  I 
1 anil  cowhouses,)  Parish  Church**.  Bastcl  Housed,  f 
(Moonsteric*  or  Hosjutals,)  cant  down  or  burned . . . . J 

Rents  stain ...» 

Prison nrs  taken « 


192 

403 

416 


Nolt  (homed  cattle)  taken 10,536 

Sheep  12-492 

Na^sand  Gelding* 1,296 

Goats *200 

Boils  of  com 891) 

Insight  (household  furniture)  not  rrcknued. 

And  in  the  year  following  between  September  8 and  23,  ) j 

Monasteries  and  Friar  lltniH-*  burned  and  destroyed  . ) 

Castles,  Tower*,  and  Piles 16 

Market  Towns 6 

Villages  243 

Mills 13 

Hospital* 3 


The  enumeration  of  crimes  over  which  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Marches  had  jurisdiction  is  not  a little 
terrific.  He  had  a Council  who  were  to  inquire  into 
murders,  mannings,  fire-raising,  violent  thefts,  deadly 
feuds,  cutting  dow  n trees,  sowing  corn  in  the  opposite 
realm,  depasturing  cattle,  following  stolen  goodB  into 
the  opposite  realm,  and  pursuit  of  hot  trod  with  hound 
nml  horn,  hue  and  cry.  Hot  trod  was  a pursuit  fla- 
grante delicto,  w ith  red  hand  as  the  Scots  call  it,  by  dogs 
called  slough  dogs,  from  their  pursuing  the  Mosstroopers 
through  the  sloughs,  monies,  and  bog*,  passable  by  those 
only  who  were  acquainted  with  the  bypaths  and  turnings. 


Resides  these  offences  there  were  yet  many  others,  as  MOSS- 
reception  of  fugitives,  loitering,  breach  of  safe-conduct  TROOP- 
or  of  truce,  perjury,  overew curing,  rescue,  retaliation,  &c. 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  principal  Scotch  offenders 
contained  in  Bills  of  complaint  exhibited  before  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  about  ten  years  afterwards,  amply 
testify  to  the  genuineness  of  SlrYV alter  Scott's  descriptions. 

Wc  read  of  Jock  of  Kinmint,  Will’s  Jock  Gratne, 
Geordic’s  Christie,  Black  Jock's  Johnie,  Dick's  Davie’s 
Davie,  Hector  of  Hnrclaw,  Ernie  of  Gingles,  Mickle 
Willie  Grainc,  Will  Grantc  brother  to  Hutchin,  Gib’s 
Jack's  Johnie,  Tom’s  Robbie,  Patie  Geordie’s  Johnie, 

George  of  the  Gingles,  alias  ilcuharrow,  John  Nelson 
Curate  of  Bevxastle,  Wat  G rente  ftaughtuil.  John  Noble 
alias  Langfoot,  Nimble  Willie,  Mickle  Willie,  Wdl 
Patrick  Priest  of  lieu  castle,  Black  Will  Stone  of 
Bcncastlc,  John  of  the  Side,  (Glced  John,)  Red  Rowy 
Forster,  with  about  400  more ; and  perha]>s  no  Catalogue 
of  more  bloody  and  determined  ruffians  was  ever  arranged. 

Some  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  Robert  Cary,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Monmouth,  consecutive  Warden  of  the  West, 

East,  and  Middle  Marches,  as  recorded  by  himself,  and 
printed  in  the  above-named  Work,  arc  highly  romantic. 

On  the  capture  of  a greut  thief  called  Geordie  Bourne, 
a principal  favourite  of  Sir  Robert  Ker,  the  opposite 
Scotch  Warden,  all  the  neighbouring  Gentlemen  assured 
Sir  Robert  Cary  that  he  might  bring  Sir  Robert  Ker  to 
what  conditions  he  pleased  if  be  would  but  spare  his 
prisoner,  und  that  on  the  contrary  if  he  executed  him 
they  must  lie  forced  to  quit  their  houses  and  fty  the 
country,  for  his  fury  would  he  so  great  that  he  would  use 
all  his  strength  and  power  utterly  to  destroy  the  March. 

Sir  Robert  Car)’  visited  his  prisoner  on  the  same  night, 
disguised  in  one  of  his  servant's  liveries,  and  Geordie 
having  been  told  that  his  master  would  not  do  any 
thing  to  save  his  life,  voluntarily  said,  41  that  he  had 
lived  long  enough  to  do  so  much  as  he  had  done 
adding,  that  he  had  debouched  more  than  forty  men’s 
wives,  “ what  in  England  what  in  Scotland  ; and  that 
he  had  killed  seven  Englishmen  with  his  own  hands, 
that  he  had  spent  his  whole  time  in  lewdness,  drinking, 
stealing,  and  taking  deep  revenge  for  slight  offences. 

He  seemed  to  be  very  penitent,  and  much  desired  a 
Minister  for  the  comfort  of  his  soul.”  Sir  Robert  Cary 
sent  him  a Minister,  and  hanged  the  culprit  early  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  Mosstroopers,  however,  robbed  according  to 
method,  and  were  by  no  means  ordinary  Thieves. 

“ Among  other  malefactors,”  says  the  same  writer, 

44  there  were  two  gentlemen  thieves  that  robbed  and  look 
purees  from  travellers  on  the  highways,  (a  theft  that  was 
never  heard  of  in  these  parts  before.)  I got  them 
betrayed,  took  them,  and  sent  them  to  Newcastle  gaol, 
and  there  they  were  hanged.”  The  Borders  grew  more 
civilized  after  the  accession  of  James  I.,  by  whom  in 
1604  the  turbulent  Gramcs  were  transplanted,  as  the 
Royal  Proclamation,  with  great  courtesy,  styles  their 
forcible  banishment.  The  Union  may  be  considered  os 
having  completely  terminated  those  disorders,  so  that, 
according  to  Bishop  Nicolson’s  concluding  note,  no  Moss- 
trooping existed  after  1706,  except,  it  may  be  added,  that 
gentle  kind  practised  by  Young  Lochinvar.  “There  is  now 
remaining  only  one  species  of  theft  peculiar  to  the  Bor- 
ders ; and  that  is  where  a man  and  woman  steal  each 
other  ; they  hasten  to  the  Borders.  The  kindred  of  the 
one  side  or  the  other  sometimes  rise  and  follow  the  fray. 

But  the  parties  fugitive  most  commonly  outstrip  them  ; 
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MOSS*  pass  over  into  the  opposite  March  without  any  hostile 
TROOP-  attempt ; get  lovingly  married  together,  and  return 
ERS.  home  fn  peace." 

MOT \*  MOST,  adj.'x  See  ante.  More;  A.  S.  mast;  D. 
cilla.  Most,  n.  inuests  Ger.  meist. 

Most,  adv.  I Greatest,  largest;  in  number  or 

Mo'stly.  J quantity. 

Which  is  the  1 teste  of  ail  setlri,  but  ulunae  it  hath  woxen  it  it 
the  mooite  of  at  worti*.  IVtdtf,  Matthew,  cb.  xiu. 

But  yet  be  haibk  a moot/  ilrnrorthe  none,  aixl  he  sente  him  latte 
to  hem,  aud  icide,  pvraventure  ih*si  uolcu  d retie  my  tone. 

Id.  Mark,  eh.  xii. 

Ha  [this  dukl  was  enmen  almost  to  the  toun, 

I u all  his  wefe  and  in  his  matte  pride. 

Choicer.  The  Kntghlet  Tate , ».  89C. 

Echcman  irut  wel,  that  at  a kingvs  list 
Is  pler.tee,  to  the  moj/  and  to  the  lest. 

And  dainteesmo  than  hen  in  my  knowing. 

Id.  The  Sijmeret  Tale,  v.  1061*1. 
The}'  si  open  til  that  it  was  prime  large 
The  matte  part.  Id.  lb.  v.  10675. 

Thy  soveraine  temple  wol  I matt  honoured 
Of  onv  place. 

Id.  The  K nig  hit t Tale , V.  20-109. 
For  whan  his  srmV.ant  is  matte  ciere, 

Than  is  he  matte  ilirke  in  his  thought. 

Gou'-r.  Cos/,  dm.  book  ii.  p.  59. 

Of  that  ciMnnmtion  thry  dwl  then  beget 

This  hellish  dog,  that  bight  the  l-latant  beast ; 

A wicked  monster,  th.it  his  tongue  doth  *hot 
*Gaiust  all,  both  good  and  hail,  both  matt  and  least. 

Sp fitter.  Faerie  Qneene.  book  ir.  can.  6. 

Now  being  broad  day  .Emyliu*’  trinnqh  wm  referred  to  the 
ma*t  number  of  voices  of  the  people,  and  the  first  tribo  flatly  did 
deny  h>s  triumph. 

Sir  Thomut  North.  Piutareh,  fot.  218.  Paulitt  .Emi/iut. 
Mott  strength  the  moving  principle  requires  j 
Active  its  task,  it  prompts,  impels,  inspires. 

Pope.  Eenty  on  Man.  Epitile  2.  v.  67. 
r Religions  thst  arise  in  »gcs  totally  ignorant  and  baxharous,  con- 
sist meetly  of  traditional  tales  and  tidions,  which  may  be  different 
iu  every  sect,  without  being  contrary  to  each  other. 

Hume.  Enay  7.  vol  L p.  5G. 

MOT  AC  I LLA , Hechstein  and  Tcmm. ; Wagtail, 
Pen.  In  Zoology , a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Deniirostres,  order  Pastercs,  class  Are*. 

Generic  character.  Beak  straight,  slender,  awl- 
shaped,  cylindrical,  and  angular  between  the  orbits , 
the  edges  of  the  lower  mandible  compressed ; nostril# 
ovoid,  lateral,  basal,  partly  closed  by  a naked  membrane : 
tarsi  twice  as  long  as  the  middle  toe;  toes  three  in  front, 
the  outer  of  w hich  is  connected  at  its  base  with  the  middle, 
and  hinder  one,  of  which  the  nail  is  much  longer  than 
those  in  front  which  arc  very  short  , the  second  quill- 
feather  the  longest,  and  the  place  of  the  first  occupied 
by  one  of  the  greater  coverts ; tail  very  long,  equal,  and 
horizontal. 

The  birds  composing  this  genus  were  separated  by 
Bechstein  from  the  great  genus  Molacilla  of  Linnieus, 
and  are  divided  by  Cuvier  and  Lesson  into  two  genera, 
the  Motacilla  and  the  Budylrt , the  latter  of  which  have 
the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  but  slightly  arched,  and  longer 
than  the  other  species.  Tetnminck,  however,  includes  all 
under  the  present,  not  considering  this  slight  variation  a 
distinction  sufficient  for  founding  a new  genus.  They 
live  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  in  watery  meadows  among 
the  cuttle,  runninground  them,  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
the  flics  which  settle  about  theirlegs,  and  perhaps  also  the 
lan a?  disturbed  by  their  steps,  for  which  purpose  they 
not  uufrequenlly  follow  the  plough  ; they  arc  extremely 


active  and  continually  elevating  and  depressing  their  MOTA- 
tails,  whence  has  arisen  their  common  appellation.  They  CILLA. 
appear  to  be  connected  with  Wading  birds  by  the  length  v-— — 
of  their  legs,  and  by  their  long  scapulars,  which  when 
the  wiugs  arc  folded  cover  their  tips.  According  to 
Ttmminck  they  are  found  only  in  the  Old  World. 

M.  Lugubris,  Pallas;  la  Launidiere  Lvgubre,  Less. 

About  seven  inches  long;  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
the  throat  and  chest,  deep  black,  as  are  also  the  middle 
eight  caudal  quills;  the  forehead,  ocular,  and  aural 
regions,  and  the  remaining  under  parts,  and  the  outer 
caudal  quills,  white;  the  sides  greyish-black,  and  often 
completely  black;  the  wings  black,  but  the  coverts 
edged  with  white  externally ; irides,  beak,  and  legs 
black.  In  Winter  the  throat  becomes  white,  and  there 
is  merely  a blaek  collar  on  the  neck,  the  edges  of  which 
reach  up  towards  the  ears.  Is  a native  of  the  Eastern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  of  the  South  of  F ranee,  Temminck 
states  that  they  do  not  differ  from  the  species  shot  in 
Egypt. 

M.  Alba , Lin.  ; la  havandiere,  Buff. ; White  Wag- 
tail, Lath.  Same  size  as  the  former ; the  hack  and 
sides  ash  ; the  back  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  throat, 
chest,  tail-coverts,  and  middle  quills  black  ; forehead, 
cheeks,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  other  under  parts,  and 
outer  tail-quills  white  ; wing-coverts  blnck,  edged  with 
white.  Iu  Winter  the  throat  and  front  of  the  neck 
becomes  white,  excepting  the  black  collar,  which  still 
remains  ; the  ash  colour  becomes  lighter.  This  species 
extends  even  into  the  Arctic  Circle. 

M.  Boarula,  Gmcl. ; la  Bergeronette  Faunc.  Buff. ; 

Grey  Wagtail,  Bewick.  Bather  larger  than  the  last; 
the  upper  parts  grey;  a white  streak  above  the  eyes 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  which  is  black  ; the 
other  under  parts  light  yellow  ; the  rump  olive-yellow  ; 
wings  and  the  middle  six  caudal  quills  blnck  edged 
with  white  and  olive;  of  the  three  other  lateral  quills  of 
the  tail,  the  outer  is  white,  the  two  inner  have  the 
external  webs  black : the  female  has  the  throat  white 
with  a reddish  tinge  instead  of  being  black,  the  streak 
over  the  eyes  yellowish,  the  tipper  parts  tinged  with 
olive,  and  the  under  parts  paler  yellow.  This  species 
remains  in  England  through  the  Winter,  and  is  found 
throughout  Europe,  especially  in  the  North. 

M.  Citreola , Fall. ; la  Bergeronette  Citrine , Tem. ; 
Yellow-Headed  Wagtail , Pen.  About  seven  inches 
long ; the  head,  cheeks,  and  under  parts  bright  citron- 
yellow  ; the  back  of  the  neck  marked  with  a blnck 
crescent. ; the  oilier  upper  parts,  the  lesser  wing-coverts, 
sides  of  the  chest  amt  belly  leaden-grey;  quills  of  the 
wings  and  tail  blockish,  except  the  two  lateral,  which 
are  white;  beak  and  legs  brown.  The  female  has  not 
the  black  crescent  on  the  neck,  neither  has  the  mole 
during  Winter.  Old  females  are  distinguished  by  the 
under  parts  being  of  a brighter  yellow,  mid  by  the  parts 
which  in  the  male  arc  leaden -grey,  being  olive-grey. 

It  is  found  in  Eastern  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  perhaps 
also  in  Hungary  and  the  Archipelago. 

M.  Fine  a,  Lin. ; la  Bergeronette  de  Pr  in  tempt,  Buff. ; 

Yellow  Wagtail,  Pen.  About  six  inches  long;  head 
and  back  of  the  neck  ashy-blue,  all  the  other  upper  parts 
olive-green  becoming  lighter  on  the  rump ; a white 
streak  passes  from  the  upper  mandible  above  the  eyes, 
another  from  the  lower  beneath  the  ears ; under  parts 
bright  yellow ; wings  and  middle  tail-quills  blackish, 
edged  with  yellowish-white,  the  outer  white;  the  tail 
itself  slightly  rounded.  The  back  of  the  female  is 
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MOTV  grcver  the  nnd«r  purts  le»  briRht  Md  the  thrmlwhile.  the*«ntenc«  or  word,  which  Ipns 
CILLA  Twl  bird  is  seen  early  in  the  Spring  among  the  preen  regard  ol  their  rnu  titude,  since  they 
1 l™,  in  Wi^er  urr?onnd  4 tlf.  side ‘of  unLen 


brooks.  It  is  common  throughout  Europe,  especially 
in  the  North.  , ..  . , „ . 

See  Tcmminck,  Manurl  d'Omithologte ; Cuvier, 
Rtgne  Animal ; Pennant.  British  Zoology. 

MOT,  \ Fr.  mol;  It.  motto i Sp.  mite;  Lat. 

Mo'rro.  )m«t-ire;  Gr.  pWo.  : 

A word,  a saying. 

This  is  the  ilay : Now  what  of  this  dsy  ? There  shall  he  a moth 
written : All  hommralJe  mollo,  such  lu  was  whiten  upon  the  tur- 
bont  of  tile  High  lhieet,  holincsw  to  the  I-onl. 

Hot!.  PKordr,  vol.  i.  fol.  406.  The  Impme  of  Oo if,  part  a 

It  was  the  motto  that  was  wont  to  bo  written  upon  tile  Scottish 
coin,  as  the  emblem  of  their  thistle,  Ariwo  me  mpnne  /ucessrf  ; 
« None  shall  scene  free,  that  prorokes  me." 

U.  Sermon  37.  The  Sen  and  Pnnuhmenl  of  Granny  the  Hole 
Spirit. 

Whin  Mierio’a  find  of  ha  poeay, 

IS  ay IM  to  ft  hundredth  porte*  for  nuvaltic, 

>Vith  his  lag  title  Ail  Italian  moll 

Lajeft  fticinj  unto  the  backward  buyer*  grote. 

1 Hat/.  Satire  2.  book  T. 

Reproach  i*  damp’d  in  CoUalinua'  fare. 

And  Tftr<juin'«  rye  may  read  thft  mol  afar, 
llow  he  in  peace  i*  wounded — not  in  war. 

Skahtpenre.  Rapt  of  l.uertct. 

Mr.  Ley,  in  ihclnt  volume  of  Hearncs  Collections,  is 
wry  sententious  on  Mottos.  “ Of  Motts.  M liether 
they  are  called  molts  of  the  French,  liecauoe  they  arc 
short  and  commodious,  and  as  it  were  expressed  in  one 
word;  or  else  of  the  Saxon  gem  of.be  cause  the  sentence 
doth  metl  or  concur  with  the  nature  or  quality  of  some- 
thing depicted ; or  else  because  they  are  mot  ices  of  a 
thing  in  part  expressed  by  word,  and  in  part  left  unto 
conceit.  I will  not  dispute;  but  tho’  neither  of  these 
is  the  original  cause  or  reason,  yet  the  same  is  acoom- 


thesc  sentences  or  words  which  I pass  to  mnemlier  in 
fall  fitter  \p  those 
(184.) 

MOTE.  See  Mioiit. 

Mote,  mot  is  found  in  A.  S.  but  no  traces  of  it  in 
I).,  Germ.,  or  Swed.  It  is  probably  a mile,  and  so 
called  from  its  smallness. 

Or  hou  wist  thou  to  thi  brother,  brother  sufTre  I rebut  do  out  ft 
mote  (A.  S.  version,  mot)  fro  thin  yghe,  and  lo  a beem  U in  thin 
owne  ygha.  Wiakf.  Matthew,  cb.  vii. 

Or  why  s»ye*t  y“  to  thy  brother : miffre  me  to  plueko  out  tho 
movie  out  of  thy  no  eye  & behold  • bearne  is  iu  thine  own  eye*. 

BMe,  Anm > 1551. 

That  scrchcn  every  land  and  every  stromc, 

As  thikko  as  motet  in  the  bonue-Warne. 

Cknurcr.  Th*  Hi/ of  Bathes  Tate,  V.  6451. 

For  whoso  will  his  luuules  lime. 

They  innate  be  the  more  melon*. 

For  many  • mote  shall  be  snoe, 

That  will  not  ctoue  die*  there. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  ii.  p.  49. 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess, 

As  thick,  as  number  loss, 

As  the  irsy  motet  that  tieoplft  the  lun-bcumi. 

ALUm.  U Pensermo,  L 8. 

Fo*  moalt  may  enter,  wliere  beams  cannot ; and  small  offence* 
find  admittance,  where  great  and  clamorous  crimes  fnght  the  soul 
to  a standing  upon  its  guard,  to  prevent  the  invasion, 

.Sow/A.  Scrmowt,  vol.  v».  p.  391. 

In  a dark'  ned  room,  where  the  light  is  permitted  lo  enter  but  at 
one  hole,  (1  have  often  ubarrved)  the  little  wandering  particles  of 
dust,  that  are  commonly  called  motet,  and.  unless  in  the  sun-beams, 
■re  not  taken  notice  uf  by  the  unassisted  sighL 
Boyle.  IforkM,  voL  vi.  p.  689.  The  Experimental  History  of 
Cohwrsn 

See  Moot. 

Wiclif  writes  moughtc ; A.  S.  moglhe , 
>mothc;  Ger.  and  D.  motte , Sw .mott; 
from  Ger.  vuehen,  maycn,  maiten,  to 
Wachter.  The  same  word  as  mouth. 


MOTEN. 
MOTH, 
Mo'then, 
Mo'thy. 
cut,  to  sever. 


1" 


paniesl  with  them  all.  The  antiquity  of  them  is  equal  (Goth,  mat-gith.)  that  which  eateth ; the  third  person 
with  wars  am!  wilt;  wars  to  minister  matter,  aud  wiU  „f  the  indicative  of  Goth,  matian  ; A.S  .melian,  .Acre, 

to  frame  it  into  form  ; in  which  there  are  divers  proper-  tu  Pat.  Tooke. 

ties  commendable.  1st.  In  a wool  to  contain  a World  ; An  insect  that  eateth  or  fretteth  a garmenL  The 

2dly,  when  thereby  a dumb  beast,  a bird,  or  dead  crea.  trivial  name  of  the  PhalGna  tinea  of  Etnmeua. 

ture,'  doth,  os  it  were,  speak  and  bewray  his  own  primary  - . ■->  — J-  

quality  ; 3dly.  when  the  simple  cannot  understand  it, 
and  yet  the  wise  cannot  but  understand  it.”  (804.) 

•'  For  a word  annexed  to  any  impress  or  armes,"  says 
Sir  Robert  Cottou  in  the  same  volume,  “I  cannot  re- 
member any  here  before  Henry  II.,  who  is  by  some 
writers  observed  to  bear  a sword  and  olive-branch 
together,  wreathed  with  this  word,  nlrumquc.  Such  a 
like  in  regard  of  the  counexity,  though  not  in  sense  like, 
was  that  Dolphin  twisted  upon  an  anchor  on  Vespa- 
sian’s coin,  with  this  word,  Fr»tina  Irnle.  Hichnnl  I. 
used  a mailed  arm  holding  a shivered  lance,  the  word 
Labor  virih conrcnit.  Edw  ard  IV.  his  While  Rose  closed 
in  ait  Imperial  Crown,  the  Word  Rosa  einr  tpind. 

Edward  VI.  n sun  shining,  the  word  Idem  per  diventi. 

Queen  Mary  a sword  erect  upon  an  altar.  Pro  ar&  ct 

JUgni  emlodia  ; but  more  subtle  titan  any  of  these,  was  ^ hraoMh  „„  drth . »„,i  laniBce. : especUUy  if 
that  of  the  last  Scotch  Queen  Mary,  who  uftcr  her  t rcncli  - ^ ,aid  and  wet. 

marringe  Hiamped  n coin  where  on  the  one  aide  was  Bacon.  Nntmral  Hutory,  Cent,  til  me*  696. 

the  impaled  anna  t.l  Scotland  and  France,  on  the  other  hom  hi  .j  wJth  m 0|d„  m<l,Ay  »nd  atmoni  of  no 

bctwi  I tnd  afttanyhea  1 V kindred.  Shahprare.  Tammy  the  Shrew,  fol.  ‘219. 

Imperial,  the  wool  Aliamqne  morulur."  l’rivate  mottos,  Keglrrtol  heaps  we  in  by-eenwr.  lay, 

according  to  ‘nm^  authority,  did  not  exist  till  the  \%'h«re  thev  become  to  worm*  and  motki  a prey, 

time  of  Henry  VIII.  **  Whence  from  I tuke  we  borrow  DryJen.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 


An  rnimfy  peve.  J«i  residue  ilial  spcoo 
That  wteney*  motkke  wu  jran. 

Piers  l 'tankman.  /Trion,  p.  213.  1 

Nile  to  treaoura  to  you  treaouria  iu  ertbe  ware  mat  awl  monykt 
tliatrjeth.  Htoif.  Matthew,  ch.vi. 

So  v*  vc  rather  you  not  treasure  vpon  y*  earth,  where  ru*1  anil 
moth**  corrupt.  BMe,  Anno  1551. 

There  wormea,  ne  theae  motkrt,  ne  there  mites 
Upon  my  pannlle  frett  hem  never  a del, 

Awl  wont  thou  why  ? for  they  were  ured  waL 

Chaucer.  The  H'if  of  Bathe*  Proioyne,  V.  61 14. 

Salomon  *ay»h,  that  right  as  monthet  in  the  shejw*  fteere  anoien 
to  tho  clothes,  awl  tho  amale  wofuios  to  the  tree,  nght  so  anourth 
•orwe  to  the  hlerte  of  man. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Mebkeus,  p.  107. 

Your  riches  is  cwmitdc,  your  garmttea  are  molhe-ealen. 

Bible,  Anno  1561.  Jndas,  ch.  v. 


M O T 


M O T 
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A.  S.  meder,  meddrr,  modor ; 
D.  mocdrr  ; Gcr.  mutter;  Sw. 
moder  ; Fr.  mere;  lL  madre ; 
Sp.  madre;  Lat.  mater;  Gr. 
f*qTJ]p,  Some  derive  from  the 
(Jr.  pa-ew,  v*’Jicmmter  eupere. 
Rudbeckius  (see  Ihre)  from  ihe 
Suco-Gothie  word  a ; labor,  a 
partdt  luborc  t others  that  the  first  syllable  is  mu.  See 
Mama,  Father,  and  Papa. 

The  parent,  producer,  or  bearer ; one  who,  that  which, 
bears  or  produces,  sc.  children,  young  of  their  own  kind, 
any  offspring. 

Also  applied  to  any  person  or  thing  having  the  senio- 
rity. rank,  or  authority  of  a mother. 

The  Mother : in  the  original  of  the  passage  quoted 
from  Holland's  Plinie , lumens  alvus  et  ruffocatio  mu- 
liervm,  in  others,  strangulaliiy , converno  rttlvtc,  con  versa 
vulva.  Gr.  vtrveptK^  s>i£,  hysterica  suffocatio. 


MOTHER. 


MOTHER,  n. 
Mother,  adj. 
Mo'ther,  v. 
Mo'thbrhood, 
Mo'therless, 
Mo'tiieri.iile, 
Mo'thbrly,  adj. 
Mo'tiierly,  adv. 


A clerk  ^eru  cnchantcmeat  hym  bygan  to  teller 
|>*t  )>e  achulde  first  fader  and  txcHrr  qiwlle. 

IL  <>/oucetter,  p.  10. 


Whan  Marie  tine  moder  of  Jhant*  was  tpouad  to  Joseph  before 
tbei  crimen  tugadre  sbe  was  foundun  haurng*  the  Holy  Goost  in 
worn  be.  Wtchf  Matt  hew,  ch.  i. 


Whe  his  [Jesus]  mother  Mary  was  roaried  to  Joseph,  before  they 
camo  to  dwsl  together,  sho  was  fgunde  w*  child*  by  lire  Holy 
Guest.  Bible,  Ammo  1551. 


A cleen  rcligiovn  and  an  unwrmmed  anentis  God  and  the  fadir 
is  this,  to  visite  fadirle*  and  mod  trie*  children  and  widewia  in  hir 
tributacioun,  and  to  kvpe  hiuutilff  undefeuled  in  this  world. 

With/,  Jamrt,  ch.  i. 

Bidding  the  qoeoe,  whan  the  child  wer  borne, 

Without  mercy  or  moder l y pi  to 
That  he  be  dead. 

Udgate.  The  Story  of  Thebe*,  part  L 
Thera  wu  enough  to  wepe  and  eri* 

Among*  the  modert,  whan  th*i  herds 
Howe  wofiilly  this  cause  feed. 

Gower.  Conf  Am,  book  ii.  p.  70. 
Thus  she  that  was  as  who  saith  raadde, 

Of  wo,  whiehe  hath  hir  ouerlodde, 

Without  insight  of  matkerhed, 

Forgate  pttee.  Id.  lb.  bouk  v.  p.  167. 


At  both  these  times  were  they  mother/e*  and  helplesse,  eon* 
ecrnyng  theyr  owns  strengthen : but  were  yet  cared  for  of  God  and 
nceytaed  by  hie  merer*. 

Bib/e,  Anno  1551.  Etechiet,  ch.  zxvi.  notes. 

The  mot  her  el  am  aguynst  her  daughterelaw,  & the  doughterelaw 
agaynst  her  moiheretawe.  Id.  Jb.  Luke,  ch.  xii. 

Y*  felde  is  celled  in  theyr  motAer-tGge,  Acheldama,  that  is  to  say, 
the  blond*  fold.  Id.  lb.  The  Acte*,  ch.  i. 

Viou  You,  eir, 

Would  hare  me  mother  bastards,  being  unable 
To  honour  me  with  one  child  of  mine  own. 

Jtanmso*/  and  Fletcher.  The  Spamth  Citrate,  act  ir.  sc  2. 


The  rising  or  suffocation  of  the  mother  in  women  with  the  tor- 
ments and  pauses  Ihervto  incident  it  cureth. 

Holland.  Plinie,  book  xx.  ch.  ▼. 
They  do  use  for  the  accident  of  the  mother,  to  burn  toothers,  and 
other  things  of  ill  odour  i and  by  those  ill  smeia,  the  rising  of  the 
mother  ia  put  down. 

Bacon.  A Natural  History,  Cent.  x.  toe.  935. 
I’ll  to  thee  a wmnell  bring, 

'Gainst  thou  go's*  a mothering; 

So  that,  when  she  bleeseth  thee, 

Half  that  blessing  thou'lt  give  mo. 

Herrick.  lletperidea,  p.  278. 
Lear.  Oh  how  this  mother  swells  vp  toward  nr  heart. 

Shakrpeare.  Lear , fuL  283. 
And  mother-/ ike  I moaae  their  death 
And  yet  their  death  allow. 

Hamer.  Albion' t England,  book  ▼.  ch.  xxiiL 


Th'  air  doth  not  motherly  sit  on  tire  earth,  MOTHER, 

To  hatch  her  seasons  aud  give  all  tilings  birth.  _ 

Donne.  An  Anatomy  of  the  World.  The  First  Anniversary.  MOTTLE. 
( onset rating  the  little  rest  of  my  time  to  those  studies  to  which  v ■■  v w r 
nature  hud  so  motherly  inclined  me,  and  from  which  fortune  like  a 
•tepmotlier  hns  no  long  detained  ron. 

Cowley.  Essay  10.  The  Danger  of  Prorraitination. 

Where  thou  shalt  tee  the  blessed  mother-maid 
Jov  in  not  being  that  which  men  hare  said; 

Where  she’s  nt sited  more  for  being  good. 

Than  for  iter  interest  of  motherhood. 

Damme.  The  Pmyren  of  the  Soul.  The  Second  Anniversary. 

For  ull  that  Nature  by  her  mother-wit 

Could  frame  in  earth,  and  forme  of  substance  hose, 

Wfl*  there. 

Spenaer.  Fame  Qneene , book  iv.  can.  1 0. 

Mir,  let  the  tender  office  long  engage, 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a iwnfVr**  breath. 

Malm  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 

Ape.  1‘rrJegtte  to  the  Satire •*,  1.412. 

My  mother  / when  1 learn  M that  thou  wast  dead, 

Say,  was!  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  1 shed  ? 

Hover’d  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorr'wing  son. 

Wretch  cveu  then,  life’s  journey  just  begun  ? 

Cowper.  On  the  Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture. 

An  mother*,  women  hare  for  some  time,  and  that  the  most  critical 
time  too,  the  care  of  the  education  of  their  children  of  h>th  sorts, 
who,  La  the  next  age,  are  to  make  up  a great  body  of  the  world. 

Horne.  Hark*,  sol.  v.  p.  200.  Dueour* * 1 5. 

As  we  call  our  first  language  our  mother  tongue,  so  we  may  as 
justly  call  uur  first  tempers  our  mother  temper*.  Id.  lb. 

Mo'ther,  v.~\  D.  motdrr , modder,  fax,  faces; 

Mo'ther,  «.  >Sw  modder,  mud.  Applied  to 
Mo'thery.  J The  muddy  or  thick  substance,  that 
gathers  together  or  concretes  in  liquors. 

The  third  (instance,  wherein  erode  and  watery  substance  tumeth 
into  tot  and  oily)  it  in  the  inception  of  putrefaction ; as  in  water  cor- 
rupted ; and  the  mother*  of  waters  distilled. 

Bacon,  Sat h rat  History,  Cent.  hr.  toC.  357. 

They  nimt  their  naked  limle  with  mother'd  oil 
Or  from  the  founts  where  living  sulphurs  boil, 

They  mix  a medicine  to  foment  their  limbs ; 

W ith  scum  that  on  the  molten  silver  swims. 

Dryden.  Fir  git.  Oeorgic*,  book  iii. 

Or  if  there  is  such  a juice  as  Borri  pretends,  is  it  not  enough  to 
make  the  dearest  liquid  in  the  world  both  feculent  and  moihery  f 
Sterne.  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  158.  Tristram  Shandy,  ch.  xix. 

MOTION.  See  Move. 

MOTTLE,  v.  1 A colour  mixt  (or  medlcd)  of  black 
Mo'tley.  J and  while:  q.  d.  medley.  Skinner. 

Sec  Meddle. 

The  mixture  or  medley  of  various  colours ; (not  merely 
black  and  white.) 

A merchant  was  ther  with  a forked  herd. 

In  moitf/ee,  and  highe  on  horse  he  sat, 

Ami  on  his  hed  a Haundrisih  borer  hst. 

Chancer.  Prologue  to  th*  Canterbury  Tale*,  V.  254. 

The  mottled  roeadowes  then,  new  Tarnish’d  with  th*  sun. 

Shoot  up  their  spicy  sweets  upon  the  winds  that  run, 

In  easily  ambling  gales. 

Drayton.  The  Muted  Elyfum.  Sympkal  6. 

For,  but  thyselfo,  were,  out  of  motif*  he* 
t’ould  save  that  line  to  dedicate  to  thee. 

Ben  Ionian.  Epigram  53.  book  i.  part  iL  fol.  16. 

Clar.  How  have  you  work'd 

T^i i»  piece  of  motly  toyour  ends  f 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Loner' t Progress,  act  L SC.  1. 

His  motley  mail  scarce  coaid  the  hero  bear. 

Haranguing  thus  the  tribunes  of  the  war. 

Oarih.  The  D it  pentary,  can.  3.  L 152. 

Why  will  yoa  join  in  common-field  where  pitch. 

Noxious  to  wool,  must  stain  your  motley  flock 

To  mark  your  property  ? Dyer.  The  Fleece,  Uiok  u. 
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MOVE. 


MOVE. 


MOVE,  r. 
Move,  ». 

M o' v able,  adj. 
Movable,  n. 

Mo'vaBLENESA, 
M o' V ABLY, 
Mo'vkless, 
Mo'yemrnt, 
Mo'vent,  adj. 
Mo'vent,  n. 
Mo'ver, 
Mo'vino,  n. 
Mo'yinoly, 

Mo*  VI  NON  ESS, 
Mo'tiox, 
Mo'tion,  e. 
Mo'tioncr, 
Mo'tion  less, 
Motita'tion. 
Mo'tive,  adj. 
Mo'tive,  n. 
Mo'tor. 
impel. 


“]  Fr.  moNVoir,  motif;  II.  mo- 
i vre,  motico;  Sp.  mover,  mo* 
tiro;  Lit  mot  ere.  Our  elder 

authors  wrote  it  also  mere.  As 
to  more,  literally,  is 

To  change,  or  cause  n change 
of  place  ; so  to  move  (met.)  is 
To  change,  or  cause  a change 
of,  sensations  or  ideas,  feeling 
or  jMissioii  ; of  mind,  generally, 
of  wish  or  will,  of  intention  or 
* design,  (either  from  rest  or  in- 
action, or  from  their  course  or 
direction,)  and,  thus. 

To  actuate,  to  excite,  to  rouse, 
to  animate,  to  impel. 

To  actuate,  to  induce,  to  in- 
cline, to  influence,  to  persuade, 
to  prevail. 

Motive,  that  which  can  or 
may  more,  i.  e.  actuate  or  cause 
J to  act,  incliuc,  induce,  influence, 


Ac  ano^et  retun  wel  ver  meacy  me  more  ferto. 

R.  Ghstcester,  p,  453. 

To  the  thridde  bis  goodcs  me Malle.  11.  p.  556.  . 


Bot  Jon  was  he  eocbtnonnc,  (occasion)  ami  mount  )>«r  a strif.  | 
R.  Hi  -untie,  p.  206. 


Whan  Richard  ha/1  eonevyued,  )«nt  Philip  borto  stale, 

Hi*  mai/et  on  stluer  reived,  jtorgh  lnglond  allc  his  godc 
lie  cetnandcd  to  *elle.  Id.  p.  145. 


■■  Ne  mmnda  iwt  j*cr 

Metble  ne  unmroblc.  mete  no  per  drynke. 

Ptert  Finahman.  Pi  nan,  p.  175. 
For  folk  schal  me  on  folk  and  rewmc  on  rewme,  and  ettbe 
moryntrrs  and  hunger  uchalcn  be  by  riaci*. 

ffichf.  Mori,  ch.  xiii. 


Yet  after  kind*  he  is  meuabte  MOVE. 

To  loue,  where  he  well  or  none.  , , 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  iii.  p.  75.  y 

Then  he  sayd  to  hys  canlyitaU,  Sira,  make  you  vedy,  for  I woll  to 
Rome.  Of  that  moiyon  hi*  cardyuallc*  were  sure  abashed  and  dis- 
lileased.  fur  they  loued  nat  the  Hum*}  ties. 

Lord  Breners.  Froissart.  Cronyde,  vob  i.  eh. 326.  p.  509. 

Without  impede  of  any  worldly  reward*  or  thankc,  to  referee  the 
fruiet  and  uicccue  tif  hit  labours  to  God  the  moc tuner,  the  autour, 
and  the  wuorker  of  all  goodness. 

UdttU.  To  Queen  Catherine,  nig.  CC.  iiii. 

We  hnuc  found  this  man  a pestilent  felowc,  and  a mouer  of  de- 
late vato  all  y*  J cites  thorowout  >*  world*1. 

liable.  Aunt  1551.  Aclet,  ch.  xxir. 

Nor  they  shall  pay  nothyng  for  that  they  may  spend*  status 
v.M.li-  aor  fir  their  ww abtri. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  voL  i.  ch.  155.  p.  187. 

I **w  two  angels  jday'd  Ihe  mate  ; 

With  man,  alas ' no  otherwise  it  proves, 

An  unseen  hand  make*  all  their  waves. 

Cowley. 

If  it  bo  in  some  part  mar  ml,  and  in  tome  part  quiescent,  it  must 
needs  be  a curved  line,  and  so  no  radius. 

Grew.  Cums  Sacra. 

But  whether  the  sun,  or  earth,  he  the  common  movent,  cannot  be 
determin'd  but  by  a farther  appeal. 

Gt until.  The  Painty  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  UL  p.  78. 

Pbota.  You  yourself 

That  an1  our  mover,  and  for  whom  alone 
W 9 live,  have  fail'd  yourself  in  giving  way 
To  the  reconcilement  of  your  aim. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Thierry  and  Theodore! , act  it  SC.  1 . 

So  ascird  was  the  movable  temple  of  God.  and  with  such  reve- 
rence guarded  and  transported,  as  22,000  pcrsuiu  were  dedicated  to 
the  service  and  attendance  thereof. 

Rxtlryh,  History  of  the  It  arid,  book  ii.  eh.  V.  KC.  1. 

His  bnck'pure  is  composed  of  eighteen  plates,  movably  joined 
together  by  as  many  akios.  Grew.  Museum. 

It  seems  Du  Moulin  tooke  his  errour  at  leastwise  touching  the 
moueab/enesse  of  the  poles  of  the  equator  from  Joseph  Scnligcr. 

Ilahcuitl.  Apdogir,  book  ii.  ch.  iii.  see.  i.  fid.  92. 


Ami  with,  ghit  oonys  and  I schal  «wu'  not  oonli  erthc,  hut  also 
heurnc.  And  that  ho  seith  ghit  oonys  he  dcdarvth  the  trandacioun 
of  mauakie  thiugia  as  of  raaad  tbingis,  that  the  things*  dwell?  that 
hen  unmounb/e.  Id.  Ehrewis,  ch.  xii 


The  engeuderyng  of  all  Ihingis  (quod  she)  and  all  the  progres- 
sions of  mouablr  nature,  and  all  that  mo  net  he  in  any  maner,  taketh 
his  causes,  hi  a order,  and  his  formes,  of  the  stablene***  of  diuine 
thought.  % Chaucer.  Boetius,  book  iv.  p.441. 

The  finite  mover  of  the  cause  above 
Whan  lie  firste  made  the  fayro  chainc  of  low, 

Grct  was  th’  c fleet,  and  high  was  his  entent. 

Id.  The  Knightet  Ttsle,  v.  2990. 

Thou  nylto  not  than  drnyc  (quad  she)  that  the  movement  of 
gwynge  nis  in  men  by  kynde. 

Id.  Bo  earns,  book  »T.  p.  436. 

The  movable,  which  that  I have  in  this  toun, 

Unto  my  father  shall  1 take. 

Id.  Troilui  and  Creseide,  book  iv.  p,  276. 


All  other  matter  yefti  lianlely, 

As  londes,  rentes,  pasture,  or  commune,  ‘ 

Or  mebles,  all  ben  yeftv*  of  fortune. 

Id.  The  Morchantes  Tate , V.  91S8. 


And  tho  been  Uulke  that  stabile  been  fixed  nigh  to  the  first  god- 
hed,  thei  sunnouuten  the  order  of  distillable  mouabihtie. 

Id.  Boecms , book  iv.  p.  422. 
For,  VtolhCT  min,  ut.  orm.  this  mcif. 

Id.  The  Afarchantes  Tale,  V.  9366. 
This  pmtil  king  hath  caught  a grot  motif 
Of  Uua  witness,  and  taught  he  would  enqueie 
Dtper  in  thia  ca.,  troutbe  for  to  fore 

The  Alan  of  Lawes  Ttsle,  V.  5043. 


1 would  hauc  hod  them  writ  more  momnyly. 

Shaktprare.  Two  Gentlemen  if  Verona,  foL  24. 

Making  the  like  suites,  as  hi*  wife  before  hb  coining  had  motioned 
unto  bis  lordship.  Hot  inshed.  Ireland,  vol.  si.  p.  375. 

Don-  Well,  sir,  if  I hear  any  of  ynur  apish  running  to  nsfisu, 
SDd  fopperies,  till  1 coma  back,  you  were  as  good  not ; look  to't. 

Ford.  Tis  pity  she's  a It  hare , act  ii.  sc.  4. 
The  gumroc  downe  roping  from  their  pale  dead  eye*, 

And  in  their  pale  dul  mouths  the  jy mold  bitt 
Lyes  fouie  with  chaw'd  grassc,  still  and  motionless. 

Shahspeare.  llrnry  P.  fuL  86. 

' And  here,  alas,  what  shall  we  say  to  those  men  that  taka  pleasure 
in  the  embroiling  of  state*?  that  with  Nero,  can  sing  to  see  the  city 
on  fire  ? that  love  to  dance  upon  a quaking  earth  ? yea,  that  affect 
to  be  actor*  in  tbe»e  unkindly  moltlatums. 

Halt,  Sermon  3:j.  The  Mischief  of  Factum  and  the  Remedy  of  it. 

■ So  these  respects,  which  wens 

Born  of  a present  feeling,  moved  him  must ; 

But  soon  wen:  with  their  limes  and  motives  lost. 

Darnel.  History  of  Civil  Hart,  book  viii. 
Besides,  another  motive  .power  doth  rise 

Out  of  the  heart,  from  whose  pure  blood  do  spring 
Th*  vital  spirits  ; which,  burn  in  arteries, 

Continual  motion  to  all  parts  do  bring. 

Davies.  The  immortality  of  the  Soul,  WC-  23. 
These  bodies  likewise  l wring  of  a congenerous  nature,  do  readily 
receive  the  impressions  of  their  motor. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errour*,  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  63. 

' Surely  many  thing*  fall  out  by  the  desip  of  the  general  motor, 
and  undreamt-of  contrivance  of  nature,  which  are  not  imputable  unto 
the  intention  or  knowledge  of  the  particular  odor. 

Id.  lb.  book  iii.  ch.  x p.  1 62. 
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MOVE. 

•OUGHT. 


We  met  the  carrier  coming  the  wny  we  were  going,  who  assured 
us,  that  the  cavalors  had  eased  them  at  lttu>ingvtu*«  of  all  their 
superfluous  moroblrs. 

Boyle.  Boris,  voL  L p.  28.  The  Life. 

I do  accordingly  here  leave  that  old,  trite,  common  argument, 
(though  nevertheless  venerable  for  being  #0,)  drawn  from  a con- 
stant series,  or  chain  of  can**  leading  us  up  to  a Supreme  Mower, 
{not  moved  himself,  by  any  thing  but  himself,)  a being  simple,  un- 
jnatcrial,  am!  incorporeal : I leave  this,  I my,  to  our  high  and 
mighty  atheists  to  baffle  and  Confute. 

South.  Sermons,  rol.  iv.  p.  409. 


lie  [Christ]  dors  not  only  hear  our  sight,  kit  also  feels  the  ranso 
■of  them  : ond  if  wo  aufllsr  by  the  direct  impressions  of  pain,  he  also 
suffers  hy  the  moorings  and  yearnings  of  nis  own  compassion. 

IJ.  lb.  rol.  ii.  p.  190. 

Though  these  insects  did  in  so  abort  a time  grow  movtfeu,  yet 
they  were  not  so  soon  killed. 

Bo ylt.  Boris,  voL  i.  p.  176.  A Defence  of  the  Doctrine  touching 
the  Spring  and  Wright  of  Air. 

In  human  works,  though  labour’d  on  with  pain, 

A thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain  ; 

In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce ; 

Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use. 

Pope.  Kv*>g  on  Man,  epis.  i.  L 63. 


And  in  effect,  there  is  a strange  movingness ; and,  if  the  epithet 
be  not  too  bold,  n kind  of  heavenly  roagick  tube  found  in  some  pas- 
sages of  the  scripture,  which  is  to  be  fimitd  no  where  else ; and  will 
not  easily  bo  better  expressed,  than  in  the  proper  terms  of  the 
scripture. 

Boy le.  Boris,  vol.  iL  p.  319.  Touching  the  Style  of  the  Holy 
Scripture. 

The  ntpmUls,  who  define  motion  to  be  a passage  from  one  place 
to  another,  what  do  they  more  than  nut  oue  synonymous  worn  for 
••other  ? Fur  what  in  passage  other  thnn  motion  f 
Lode.  Of  Human  Understanding,  hook  iii.  ch.  iv.  sec.  3.  fill.  262. 


Tis  plain  the  meaning  of  the  question,  What  determines  the  will  ? 
is  this ; what  movet  the  mind,  in  every  particular  instance,  to  deters 
mine  its  general  power  of  directing  to  this  or  that  particular  motion 
or  rest  ? And  to  this  I answer,  the  mettr'  for  continuing  in  the 
same  state  of  action  is  only  the  present  satisfaction  in  it ; the  motiee 
to  change  is  always  some  uneasiness ; nothing  setting  us  upon  the 
change  of  state,  or  even  upon  any  new  action,  but  some  uneasiness. 
T7iis  is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  mind  to  put  it  upon 
action,  which  for  shortness'  sake  we  will  coll  determining  of  the 
will.  It.  Jb.  bouk  iL  ch.  juci.  sec.  29.  foL  104. 


To  sochc,  if  that  I might  have  grace: 

But  that  thing*  maie  I not  embrace 
For  ought  that  1 can  sjn-wke  or  do; 

And  yet  lull  oft*  I speak*  so, 

That  she  is  wroth,  and  <«ith  bo  still. 

Gamer.  Conf.  Am.  book  i.  p.  27. 
And  if  Tone’s  wil  haue  so  rvsohwd  it, 

And  such  trade  set  ns  no  wight  can  fonloe ; 

Yet  at  the  least  assailed  naught  he  bo 
With  armea,  ami  wanes  cf  hardy  nacions; 

From  tbeboundes  of  his  kingdom  farm  ruled. 

Surrey,  Firgit,  AEneit,  book  ir. 
That  mought  perhaps  abridge 
some  part  of  pinching  paint?. 

Turbervi/c.  Pmdarn's  Answer  to  Timetis. 
Where  thou  mough/ii  chalt  with  tnee  thy  fill, 

And  I coufcTTc  with  tlree.  u.  n. 

And  ever  my  flock*  was  my  chief*  car*  ; 

Winter  or  Sommer  they  won ght  well  fare. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  February. 

MOULD,  c.  Kilian  has  molen.  Velus,  Fland. 
Mould,  n . \Cariem  conlrahen. 

Mo'uldy,  I Skinner  suggests  tire  Suio-Golh. 

Mo'uldinesb.  ) moega,  mvcor  ; Fr.  moist,  mvcidut; 
or  Lat  tn  oil  Hies.  Minshew  from  the  Fr.  mouitle  ; and 
Tooke  forms  it  immediately  from  the  Fr.  mouillt, 
(mou  tiled,  moutiCd,  mould,)  past  participle  of  motiillcr, 
to  wet,  to  moisten. 

To  damp;  to  decay  or  perish,  through  moisture  or 
dampness : to  decay,  to  putrify ; lo  form  a decayed  or 
putrescent  matter  (through  dampness.) 

Shal  r-cucr  ebest  by  molen  it,  ne  mough  afier  byte  it. 

Piert  /Vouhnian.  linen,  fid.  71. 
This  white  top  writetli  rein  old*  met  j 
Min  herte  is  also  moi tied  os  min  nenes. 

Chaucer.  The  Rrves  Tale,  v.  3867. 
And  wretclied  Herts  have  they,  that  ltd  their  treasure*  mold. 

Surrey.  Ecc/estmsiet,  ch.  iL 

For  the  bread  mouleth  if  it  be  kept  kng,  yea  and  uomics  breeda 
la  it. 

Frith.  fPot'heo,  foL  117.  Answer  to  the  Preface  of  JU.  More's 
Bode. 


find  has  made  all  thing*  in  motion,  and  the  design  of  motion  is  a 
fiirthrr  perfection.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  vtt.  p.  301. 

The  water-nymphs,  who  motionless  remain’d, 

Like  images  of  ice,  while  she  complain’d, 

Now  loos’d  their  stream*. 

Congreve.  Lamenting  the  Death  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Bland  ford. 
The  monster,  moveless  as  a rock,  defy’d 
The  baffled  spear. 

llmie.  Orlando  Furiota,  book  x.  L 710. 
The  perusal  ef  a history  seems  a calm  entertainment ; but  would 
be  no  entertainment  at  all,  did  not  our  hearts  beat  with  correspond- 
ent m .cements  to  those  which  are  described  hy  th«  historian. 

Hume.  Estays,  voL  u.  p.  260.  Enquiry  concerning  Principles  of 
Morals,  uct.  5. 

By  motive,  I mean  the  whole  of  that  which  mom,  excites  or  invites 
the  mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thing  singly,  or  many 
things  conjundly. 

Edwards.  On  the  Freedom  of  the  IVdl,  put  i.  sec.  2.  p.  7. 

MOUGHT,  now  written  might;  formed  regnlarly 
from  mow,  (to  may  or  be  able,)  mowed,  mote't,  mout, 
mought. 

Alfreds  was  eldest,  non  mot  his  wille  withhold. 

K.  Gloucester,  p.  52. 

Knoute  wnderetode  wele.  he  mot  not  long  lyue, 

Uis  aunnes  in  his  lyue  his  londes  wild  he  gyue. 

Id.  p.  50. 

For  whan  I sm  there,  a*  she  in. 

Though  she  my  tain  mought  aluw« 

A yens  hir  will,  yet  mote  1 bowo 
YOL.  XXY. 


And  that  their  transubstancyated  God  shulde  dwell  hnt  .viii.  dares 
in  the  boxc  for  fuaro  of  worm  eetyng.  mow/ynge,  or  Mynking  wilh 
such  lyk*.  Bale.  Englythe  Fotanes,  port  ii.  ch.  t. 

No  can  the  man  that  moulds  in  ydle  cell 
Unto  her  happy  mansion  attain*. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  book  ii.  can.  3. 
Paw.  lie  tells  me,  madam, 

Marriage  and  mouldy  dime  wilt  maktt  me  tamer. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Maud  Princes*. 
And  therewithail  a few  ancient  rulles  of  parchment  written  long 
ago  no,  though  so  defaced  with  m fuldmetse  and  rotteu  for  age,  that 
no  mancouUl  well  hold  them  in  hi*  hand  without  falling  into  neces, 
much  less  read  them  by  reason  of  their  blindue***. 

Holinsked.  Description  of  England,  woL  i.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  365 

A dungron  wide  and  horrible,  the  walls 
On  all  sides  furr'il  with  mouldy  damps. 

Addison.  Milton’s  Style  imitated  out  of  the  Hid  .Enexd. 

His  few  Greek  books  a rotten  chest  contain’d  ; 

IV  bone  covers  much  of  moutdmeu  complain'd. 

Dry  Jen.  Juvenal.  Satire  3. 

Mould,  r.  *1  Fr.  mauler,  modeler ; It  tnodello; 
Mould,  m.  f Sp.  moldar,  molde.  (See  Model.) 
Mo'uldadle,  | To  frame  or  form,  to  shape,  to 
Moulding.  * forge,  to  cast,  (sc.  in  or  according  to 
a certain  model.) 

Yf  eny  mason  J>it  to  makede  a molde 
With  all*  here  wyse  castes. 

Pier*  Piovhman,  Fitum,  p.  223. 


MOUGHT. 

MOULD. 
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MOULD.  My  *f  thou  of  *«h*  a mold* 

Art  made,  now  tell  m*  (ifeine  thy  thrift. 

MOULD-  Omkt.  Corn/.  Am.  book  w.  p.  103. 

***•  The  any  the  confected  tlio  milder,  and  the  ironwnyth  the  hwn- 
mttmuu  Aii/r,  Anno  1551.  ch.  xli- 

lt  i*  a euriowty  to  haw  fruit*  uf  diver*  shapes  owl  figure*.  This 
it  easily  performed  by  a*o */Jtng  them,  when  the  fruit  is  young,  with 
pwuldirf  earth  or  wood. 

B* u\m.  Natural  i Unary,  Cm/,  vi  oec.502.  Col.  107. 

The  (Ufirraacet  of  iropresndbU  and  not  uapnaaiUs ; figurabk 
anrl  not  figwable  : mmtUakit  and  not  mouldahle;  scivuble  and  not 
aoMibks ; and  many  other  passions  of  milter,  are  plebeian  uutiona, 
apblied  unto  the  instrument*  and  wm  which  men  ordinarily  jwscliBe. 

1 p Id.  lb.  Cent,  ix-  *ec-  846.  fol.  182. 

For  there  was  never  man  without  our  molding, 

Without  our  stump  upon  him,  and  our  justice, 

Left  any  thing  three  age*  after  him 
(*ood,  and  hi*  own. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  IFvman'f  /Vise,  act  in.  ae.3. 

He  will  quickly  come  to  'rave  hi*  virtue  behind  him,  arid  to  take 
tin;  shape  and  impress  of  that  mold,  into  which  such  courses  and 
Cumjemie*  have  cast  him.  South.  Sermons,  vuL  v>-  p.  1S8. 

B.  ami  Godfrey,  of  Wood-street,  goldsmith*.  mode  the  mouldi, 
and  cast  the  image*  of  the  king  aud  queen,  (still  extant  in  the  abbey.) 

IVolprlt.  An cedotei  of  printing,  voL  i.  ch.  li.  J>-50. 

That  ground  of  your  mauUmg  is  certainly  fine, 

But  the  swell  of'thal  knoll  und  those  opening*  or*  mine. 

IVfutfhend.  On  the  late  Improvement!  nt  Neunham. 

Mould,  w.  The  Lat.  humus,  is  terra  mail i da  el 
irrigala,  from  Atir,  to  uret,  to  moisten.  See  Humdlb. 
And  mould,  earth,  may  be  clamp  or  moistened  earth. 
See  Mould,  ante.  The  word  mutd,  mold  exists,  how- 
ever, in  Goth,  and  A.  S. ; and  in  the  same  language  myld- 
an,  be-mytd-an,  is  hum  a re ; D.  be-mult  cn ; A.  S.  myl ; 
Flcm.  mul.  pulris.  Mould  is  applied  to 

Ground  or  eurth,  and  seems  distinguished  from  both 
dust  and  clay. 

Ac  }e  rnoneje  of  yi*  mold?  ^*1  mm  no  fsste  kepe^. 

Ftert  T tankman.  Futon,  p.  15. 

tor  arn  mo  metahaprnc  among  suchc  beggeia 
Than  of  toeoi  oH  men.  Vat  on  Vi*  motde  wulkcn. 

Id.  St.  p.  156 

And  in  the*  wenten  all  three 
To  chanihre.  where  tbei  might  see 
The  Wofulleat  vpofi  lhi«  mulde. 

Whittle  wvpte,  a*  the  to  water  shalde. 

Goner.  Conf.  Am.  book  rii.  p.  245. 

To  whom  tbu*  Eve : Adam,  earth**  hallow  d mould. 

Of  Gwl  aspir'd,  *maU  si  ore  will  serve,  where  store, 

All  season*,  ripe  fer  use,  hangs  on  the  *t«lk. 

Milton  I’antdtte  Lott,  book  V.  1.  321. 

For  like  to  pillar*  most  they  mrm'il 
Or  hollow'd  bodies  made  ol  oak  or  firr. 

With  branch?*  Uipt.  hi  wood  or  mountain  fell'd. 

Beta,  iron,  ilouie  mould. 

Id.  lb.  book  vi.  L 576. 

MOULDER,!  See  Mould,  ante. 

Mo'ulderino.  J To  decompose  Into  mould  or 
earth ; to  crumble  or  fall  to  pieces  ; to  perish  by  decom- 
position into  minute  particles. 

Indeed  with  the  worke*  of  man  it  is  not  nor,  when  he  hath  em- 
ployed about  them  all  the  cunning  and  curt,  and  care  that  may  be, 
he  can  neither  preierua  them  nor  himaclfe,  both  tlwy  and  liee 
moulder  away  and  returne  to  their  dust. 

Hahewtll.  Apedogie,  ch.  ii.  itt.  2.  fol.  18. 

The  ninth  [means  to  induce  and  accelerate  putrefaction]  i*  by 
the  iotercluMg*  of  heat  ami  cold,  or  wet  and  dry  : a*  we  see  In  the 
moulder  n mg  of  earth  in  froa'*  and  xutme. 

a.™.,  fhml  H..ur>,  Cm.  iY.  IKC.  337.  to).  74. 

Thu.  (h.  4u,  o nil « ckiUU„„,  ,lf  m,  yu,,,fc  M 

«»i  *°d  um“1'  <°  u <!um  tuiot™,  ,h«h  »c  ... 


approaching  ; where  the  braes  and  marble  remain,  yet  thoinacrip-  MOULD- 
thms  are  edkcvd  by  time.  and  the  imagery  mmfAri  away.  JR. 

Loch*.  Of  Human  Undentrmdemg,  lawk  ii.  ch.  X.  

A*  the  whole  transaction  wna  miraculous,  it  was  just  as  easy  to  MOUNT. 
Onani)<o4enctf  to  restore  life  and  form  to  a body  mould' red  into  dust, 
aa  to  reanimate  a body  that  was  preserved  uncorruplwd  aud  entire. 

/urtrw.  Lecture  15.  vol  ii.  p.  53. 

MOULT,  i.  t.  to  mute  or  change,  tc.  their  feather*. 

See  to  Mrw.  Low  Lnl.  rnuta  is  applied  to  the  disease 
felt  by  birds  when  changing  their  feathers. 

So  shall  my  anticipation  preuent  your  discouery  (and)  you 
secridi*  to  tlie  king  and  queene,  moult  no  featlier. 

ShaAtpettr*.  Hamlet,  fol.  262. 

Some  lords  there  be,  that  upon  their  moulting  do  turn  colour ; at 
robin-redbreasts,  aftrr  their  moulting,  grow  to  be  ml  ngnin  by  de- 
grees  j so  do  goldfinches  upon  the  head- 

Bacxm.  Halurat  Httiory,  Cent.  ix.  sec.  651. 

With  cord  and  ranvas,  from  rich  llatnUirgh  sent, 

His  navy’s  molted  wing*  be  imiM  once  more. 

Drytlen.  Annuo  Mirabih k 

I are  the  soul  iu  j tensive  fit 
And  moping  like  sick  linnet  sit. 

With  dewy  eye  and  moulting  wing, 

Unpearcht,  a verso  to  fly  or  sing.  Green.  The  Grotto. 

MOUN.  See  Mowb. 

MOUND,  d.">  A.S.  mt/nd , trptum,  peril ap«  from 
Mound,  m.  ) A.  S.  mund-ian,  tueri,  protegerc  ; la 
defend  or  protect : but  it  seems  more  probably  to  be  a 
mount,  or  something  raised,  ,*e.  as  a fence,  or  defence. 

The  A-  S.  mund-ian  is  merely  a consequential  usage  of 
mynd-ian,  to  mind.  To  mound. 

To  raise,  *c.  a fence  or  defence. 

We  ll  rob  the  trim  of  ov’ry  fountain. 

Strip  the  sweet*  from  ev’ry  mountain. 

We  will  sweep  tlw  cutriwl  raJlw* 

Brush  the  Iwuks  (hat  mound  our  alley*. 

Drayton.  The  .Mhki*  Lignum.  A 'ymphal  3. 

Tbe  warlike  tdfe  much  wood  red  at  ihw  tree. 

So  fay  re  aud  great,  that  shadow’d  «U  the  ground  ; 

And  lu*  t road  hraundie*,  laden  with  rich  fee. 

Did  stretch  thamaalvoa without  the  i tmost  bound. 

Of  tliia  great  gar  din,  cumpist  with  a mound. 

Spenorr.  fame  (Jucene,  bowk  ii.  can.  7. 

In  elder  day*  ere  yet  the  Roman  bands 
Victorious,  this  our  other  word  subdued, 

A spacious  citv  stood,  with  firmest  walls 

Sure  mounded  aud  with  numerous  turret*  crown'd. 

J Philtpe.  Culer,  book  L 


- When  swift  the  signal  given, 


They  start  away  and  sweep  the  masay  mound 
Thai  runs  around  the  hill,  Ihe  ramjiArl  one# 

Of  iron  war,  in  ancient  barbarous  tunes. 

Thornton.  Spring. 

MOUNT,®.  *)  Fr.  monter,monl,montaigne ; 

Mount,  i».  It.  fMOfrfarc,  wonte,  monlagna; 

Mo'untain,  Sp.  montar,  monte.,  montana, 

Mo'untained,  from  the  Lat  moiur;  which  Sca- 

Mo’uniaineer,  liger  thinks  is  nfro  ri  p cVerw, 

Mo'untainbt,  that  is,  manendo,  whose  preter- 

Mo'untainous,  perfect  is  pt'pova,  whence povos, 

Mo'untant,  9 ui  remount  solus,  and  from 

Mo'cntenance,  pov civ,  mom,  quia  permanet , 

Mo'unter,  nee  loco  movrtur,  because  it  re- 

Mo'cntino,  n.  mains,  and  is  not  removed  from 

Mo'untinolt,  its  place.  Mount,  Ihc  noun,  is 

Mo’untlet,  A raised  or  elevated  place. 

Mo*  u store,  j raised  ground. 

Mo'unty,  To  mount  ; to  rise,  to  raise, 

Mo'ontebank,  to  elevate,  to  ascend,  climb, 

M o'untebanrf.ry.  J comeorgoup.  See  to  Amount. 
Mountance,  mountenance ; the  amount  or  sum.  the 
height. 
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MOUNT.  Mountebank,  It-  monlimbanco,  montare  i»  banco, 
!/  one  who  mount*  upon  a bench,  ac.  for  some  purpose  of 
quackery;  henoe  a quack,  a clamorous  preteudcr  or 
boaster. 

And  vorlo  pmf  >«  maun*. 

R.  GJoueerter,  p.  220. 


Of  montayne*  hii  come  adoun. 


Id.  p.  407. 


Iswc  had  * spic,  >al  warned  him  a y before. 

To  tak  hs  mount, tyn  hi*,  Sc  l»de  fit  till*  mom. 

R.  Braun',  p.  ] 60. 

He  *at  Lu  the  mount  of  Olyves  agens  tl *•  temple. 

H'tciif.  Mori,  ch.  xiu. 

And  oi  ho  sole  ou  m*BI  Olyuete,  oner  sgsynsfo  the  temjde. 

Btble,  Anm  1551. 

And  let  Ihe  WJBM  gone 

Of  hie  horse,  en<l  they  anon* 

Sooiwj  up  to  mount,  and  dawn  distend*. 

Chau  err.  The  Home  of  Fame,  book  iu.  p.  352. 

Of  *11  the  nrmenant  of  min  other  rare 
Ne  M>t  1 not  the  mountancc  of  a tare, 

So  that  I coud  don  ought  to  your  plrannre. 

Id.  The  Kmghtn  Tale,  v.  1572.' 
But  the  anprixhoua  lone  of  hauyngin  folke  banwtb  more  cruelly, 
than  the  meant**  of  Ethna,  that  aw  bremwth. 

Id.  Boeciui,  book  u.  p.4I9. 

The  water  is  eoer  frmh  and  new 
That  welmvth  vp  with  waue*  Imght 
The  mmntfnauncr  of  two  finger  hight- 

Id.  The  Rmuaut  of  ihe  Rote,  p.  1S2. 

And  with  his  hoste  the  wnie  hath  take 
OiKi  tlie  mounter  of  Lombardi*. 

Gower.  Oemf.  Am.  Prologue,  p.  13. 

A*  he  [Tire** as]  wslkepd  goth  par  cas 
Upon  an  high*  mount* inr,  ne  sigh 
Two  serpantca  in  his  weyc  nighe. 

Id.  ft.  book  iii.  p.  75. 

And  I bode  in  the  place  stilley 
Aim l was  there  but  a Litell  while, 

Not  full  the  mauntuMce  of  a mile. 

Id.  ft.  book  tiii.  p.  2G8. 

And  then  what  a madness*  is  it  for  the  poore  pleasur*  of  your 
wurLdly  goods  for  so  firwe  years*,  to  caste  your*  M-lfc  both  body* 
and  ttrt.W,  into  the  eqeTUstyng*  fyre  or  hell,  whereof  there  is  not 
tarnysfaed  the  uumntenauurr  of  a in>>inente. 

Sir  I) beans  Mere,  Work**,  fol.  1231.  A Dialogue  of  Comfort 
agmuti  Trtbu/actan. 

The  mounlure  so  well  made,  and  for  my  pitch  so  fit,  . 

As  though  1 see  faire  jafoces  mw,  jret  lew  so  fine  as  it. 
Gatcoigne.  Weed*.  The  Complaint  of  the  Greet**  Knight. 
When  he  was  readie  to  his  stoede  to  mount 

Unto  his  way,  which  now  was  ull  his  care  and  court. 

Sp  enter.  Fatne  Qaeenr,  lxwk  v.  can.  10. 

She  had  not  rid  tha  uunuflenance  of  a flight, 

But  that  sli*  saw  there  present  m her  sight 

Thaw  two  false  brethren  on  that  perilous  bridge. 

Id.  ft.  book  v.  can.  6. 

"When  Ihe  ancient  amends  spake  to  their  armies,  they  had  ever  a 
mount  of  turfc  cast  up  where  upon  they  stood. 

Bacon.  Sat  oral  Hutory,  Cent.  iii.  see.  205. 

_ ... Hold  vp.  you  sluts, 

Tour  aprons  meuntant. 

Shahtpeare.  Timon  of  Athena , foL  91. 


This  Cleon  was  a mountaineer , 

And  of  the  wilder  kind. 

Drayton.  The  Motet’  EJytium.  Nymphal  2. 

Those  snowy  wown/frir,  through  which  do  creep 
The  milky  rivers  that  are  inly  bred 
In  silver  cisterns. 

P.  Fletcher.  Chritft  Victory  and  Triumph. 
Betwixt  her  breasts  (which  sweetly  rose  tip  like  two  fair  moun- 
tainetr  in  the  pleasant  vale  of  Tempe)  there  hung  a very  rich  dia- 
mond set  but  in  a black  bom.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  u 


And  tho’  they  to  the  earth  were  thrown, 

Yet  quickly  they  regain'd  tlieir  own  ; 

Such  nimblvness  was  never  aluiwn, 

TluLy  were  two  gallant  mounter/. 

Drayton.  .Vyw phttha.  The  Court  *f  Fairy. 

From  ’thii  [Tarrace]  the  beholder  descending  many  steps,  wax 
afterward*  conveyed  again  by  several  mounting*  and  ratings  to 
various  entertainments  of  his  rent  and  sight. 

ItrKqmur  Hotloniottu,  p.  64.  Architecture. 

The  sport  which  for  that  day  Basiliu*  would  principally  show  to 
Zelmanr,  was  the  mount y of  a beam,  which  got  up  on  his  waggling 
wings  with  pain,  till  he  waa  come  to  some  height  u though  the  air 
next  to  the  earth  went  not  fit  for  his  great  body  to  fly  through. 

Sidney.  Arcadia , book  i. 

— ■ — Bui  Icap’d  for  joy 

So  mounting ly,  1 touch'. I the  stars,  met  bought, 

Mamnger.  Old  Lute,  act  U.  wc.  1. 

Most  writers  agree  that  Portus  was  four  cubits  and  a shaft  length 
high,  and  that  being  upon  an  elephant’s  back  he  wanted  Batting  in 
bight  aud  bigness  to  lie  proportionable  fur  bis  maunturr,  albeit  it 
were  a very  great  elephant. 

Str  Tho  mar  Socih.  Plutarch,  fol.  581.  Alexander  Ihe  Great. 


MOUNT. 

MOURN. 


Stares  like  a mountebank  who  hail  forgot 
His  vial,  and  the  cursed  poyson  took 
By  dire  mistake,  before  hia  antidote. 

Duvenunt.  Gouddteri,  book  iii.  con.  6. 
Pot.  Fellcnres,  to  mount*  n Itanhe  I D«1  your  instructor 
In  the  dean-  tongues,  never  discourse  to  you 
Of  the  Italian  mountebank*  f 

Ben  Jo  nun.  The  Far,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 
This  of  purifying,  the  only  true  expedient  (is)  vet  untried  (whilst 
all  others  are  experimented  to  be  but  mere  empirical  atale  mount  e- 
banhery.) 

Hammond.  Work*,  vol.  ir.  fol.  509.  SrrwHm  6. 


Who  from  Ihe  Saxons’  power 

Themselves  ia  deserts,  creeks,  and  mount* mm*  wastes  bestow'd. 

Drayton.  Poty-otbrom,  sung  5. 
Behold  yon  mountain’*  hoary  height 
Made  higher  with  new  moan  ft  of  snow, 

Again  l*elioiil  the  winter's  weight 
Oppress  the  labouring  woods  below. 

Dryden.  Horace.  Ode  29.  book  iii. 
When  Giant  Vice  and  Irreligioa  riso 
On  McoirnfiiiJi*,/  falsehoods  to  inTulv  the  skies  : 

Then  wanner  numbers  glow  through  Satire's  page. 

And  all  her  smiles  are  darken'd  into  rage. 

Broun.  K troy  on  Satire, 

" The  sturdy  tmun/ainem 

Who  caw  their  mightiest  fall'll,  aud  in  his  fall 
Their  honours  past  impair'd. 

Somervde.  HobUnot,  can.  2. 

But  as  there  are  certain  mnuntebonkr  and  qnacfcs  in  physick,  to 
there  are  much  the  same  also  iu  divinity. 

South.  Serme nt,  rot  ir.  p.  29. 
Freed  from  the  confines  of  her  Gothic  grave, 

When  her  first  light  reviving  Science  gave, 

Alike  o’er  Britain  shone  the  liberal  ray 
From  Enswith’s  ntoMafauu  to  the  hanks  of  Tav. 

Lamgherme.  demon  and  Valour. 
The  willow's  grateful  to  the  pregnant  ewes. 

Showers  to  the  corns,  to  Lida  the  mount* m- 1 route . 

Beattie.  Pditoral  3. 


When  ridgy  seas,  by  hurricanes  uptoni, 

In  auivaruMOtf*  commotion  d*4i  between, 

And  either  deck,  in  Mack'uiug  tempests  veil’d. 

Waft  from  its  distant  foe. 

Glover.  Le&nrdai,  book  xiL 


MOURN,  r. 

Mo'u&KU, 

Mo'urnpvl, 

Mo'urnfully, 

Mo't’ltNrULNKSS, 

Mo'lrnino, 

Mt/URNINOtY. 


"]  Goth,  mawrnan  ; A.  S.  murn- 
| an ; Ger.  tnurrtn,  vurrrrr,  to 
| grieve;  the  Fr.  mornr , grieved, 
y Menage  derives  from  the  Lat. 

Jmora. 

To  grieve,  to  lament,  to  bewail, 
to  sorrow. 

2s  2 
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JJOUR  Jf.  Ac  J*  ktng  of  Engvlond,  in  such  wir  & moumynye, 

v . > Carede  of  Is  goam  SMtea  meat  of  alle  Hog*. 

R.  Olvicttlrr,  p.  299. 

Of  lira  both  was  no  force,  non  for  him  wilt)  mum*. 

li.  llrunne , p.  20. 

Sir  Ode  herd  bat  tiling,  fulls  mournand  was  hi*  cherts. 

Id.  p.  94, 

Thannc  morned  Mok.  mcu4ng  hurt  to  Je  kynge 
To  hare  *pac«  lo  ajieke. 

Pier t Pluuhman.  Fistcm,  p.  49. 
Blesaid  hen  thci  that  rtt&urnm  ; for  the  i selwl  he  nuimfuttid. 

Wicitf.  Matthew,  eh.  t. 

BUsktid  are  they  that  moume  : for  they  shall  1«  rflfnrted. 

Btble,  Anno  1551, 

I wk’  to  ghou  that  ghe  shukn  tnorene  and  wepe,  but  the  world 
6 chjit  liaue  iwM.  Id.  John,  ch.  ui. 

I ne  had  al  vtlerlye  fonelHcn  the  wopinge  and  the  mouminge  that 
was  sctlc  in  min  herle.  Chaucer.  Bvecius,  book  ir.  p.  433. 

About  my  beany  hearse,  some  mournm  would  I haue, 

Who  might  llio  same  accompany  and  aland  about  the  group, 
Gatcvigne.  Dan  Bartholmew  of  Bathe. 

Yet  cannot  she  rejoyea, 

Nor  frame  one  warbling  note  to  pass,  out  of  her  mournful!  royoc. 

Id,  Flower*.  The  /sivtrntnfiom  of  a Ijtuer. 
Henceforth  his  ghost,  freed  from  repining  strife, 

In  peace  may  passim  over  Letlx*  lake  ; 

When  mourning  altars,  purg'd  with  romiai  life,  . 

The  black  infcmall  furies  docn  ad.ike. 

Spenter.  Foerte  Queens , look  i.  can.  3. 
And  hy  tho  lights  os  they  along  were  led. 

Their  shadows  then  from  following  at  their  hack. 

Were  like  lo  mourner*  carrying  forth  their  dead. 

Drayton,  ‘the  Baron*'  Hart,  took  vi, 

■ Yet  seem'd  she  to  appease 

Her  mournefutt  plaiutes. 

Splitter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  1. 
Beak*  thou  the  drumme  that  it  s peake  mournfully. 

SAaispture.  CofrvAiaw,  foL  30. 

Or  when  me  list  my  slender  pijw  to  raise, 

Sing  of  Klita’s  fixed  moumfulnrt*, 

And  much  bewail  Mich  woeful  heaviness. 

/’.  Fletcher . To  my  Coutin,  If  '.  R.  Emj. 

But  when  my  mourning r I do  think  upon 
My  wormwood,  bemloc,  atid  affliction  ; 

My  tod  is  humbled  in  Tvmemt/ring  this. 

Donne,  The  lamentation*  of  Jeremy,  ch.  iiL 

Liv-  He  waa  excellent  indeed,  madam,  the  king  very  latclie  spoke 
of  him  admiriugly,  and  moummgty. 

Shahipeare.  Al*  i Hell  that  End*  HW/,  fol.  230. 
Reluctant  now  I touch  the  trembling  airing, 

Bereft  of  him  who  taught  me  how  to  sing ; 

And  these  sad  accents,  murmur'd  o'er  his  urn, 

Betray  that  absence  they  attempt  to  mourn. 

Ticket.  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Additan. 

Yet  if  ho  steps  forth  with  a Friday  look,  and  a lenten  face,  with 
• blessed  Jew.  a mournful  ditty  for  the  vices  of  the  limes;  oh ! 
then  he  is  a saint  upon  earth;  an  Ambrose  or  an  Augustine. 

South.  Sermon*,  vel.  vi.  p.  96. 

As  the  apostle  says  of  rircumcirioo  and  uitcirctitnrisiaa,  so  say  I 
here,  that  m-ither  mourning  for  bin.  or  confession  of  it,  avail  any 
thing  but  a new  creature.  Id.  lb.  vol.  via.  p.  129. 

nrr  pinions  ruffle,  and  low  dropping,  scam 
Can  beiir  tho  mourner  to  the  poplar  shade } 

Where  all  ubandon'd  to  <h*p-iir,  she  slugs 
Her  Borrows  through  the  night. 

Thornton.  Spring. 

No  more  thv  soothing  voice  my  anguish  cheats  ; 

Thy  placu  eyrs  with  smiles  no  longer  glow, 

My  htijws  to  cherish,  and  allay  my  fears. 

T u meet  that  I should  s«o«rw  .•  flow  forth  afresh,  my  tears. 

Beall. e.  Tht  J/i look  ii. 


MOUSE,  r.Y  III  A.  S.  rout;  Ger.  man  ten,  maun;  MOUSE. 
Mouse,  n.  >D.  muyttn,  mvyt ; Svr.  mat;  l.at.  — 
Mo'user.  J mtt»;  Gr.  p&t ; perhaps  from  fiveiu,  AIOtTH. 
abdrre,  to  hide.  To  mottae,  ’ 

To  watch  or  lie  on  the  watch,  to  catch,  to  devour ; sc. 
us  a cat  does  mice. 

And  many  mount  * malt,  we  mye*  wo'.de  destrye. 

Pier * Phmhmttn.  Fimon,  p.  1 1 . 

Now,  if  thou  aawc  a monte,  emoug  other  anar,  that  cholenged  to 
hyrn  selfuard,  right  and  power  over  alt  other  twice,  how  greato 
•conut  wouldist  thou  haue  of  it? 

Chaucer.  Bore  tut,  book  ii.  p.  419. 

What  rnaie  the  avoirs  aycn  the  cat. 

Gower.  Conf  Am.  book  iiL  p-  84. 

Old  Mam.  'Tis  rnnaturall, 

Rucn  like  Hie  dewl  that's  done : on  Tuesday  last, 

A falcon  tuw'ring  in  her  pride  of  place, 

Wan  by  a nMNUf  owle  hawkt  at,  and  kill'd. 

ShaAiprare.  Macbeth,  fol.  138. 

O'  th'  tother  side,  the  pollicic  of  those  craftitt  swearing  rascalls  p 
that  atole  old  moute-ealen  dry  cheer*,  Nestor. 

Id.  Trvylu*  and  Crete* Je,  fol.  103. 

La.  I — you  haue  bin  a moute-Aunt  in  your  time 
Blit  I will  watch  you  from  auch  watching  now. 

Id.  Romeo  and  Juliet , fol.  72. 

Valour's  a Wit  a gin, 

Which  women  oft  are  taken  in. 

Butler.  Uudtbrai,  part  ii.  can.  3. 

MOUTH,  n.*I  A.  S.  mt/tt,  the  third  person  singu- 
Mouth,  r.  Vlar  matgith  of  the  indicalive  of  the 
Mo'tnnpuL.  ) Goth,  mat-fan,  A.  S.  met-ian , a iere, 
to  eat;  that  which  eateth.  The  Goth,  munthx,  Ger. 
mund,  may  be,  as  Wachter  thinks,  from  Goth,  and  A.  S. 
mun-an,  Ger.  mein-en,  to  tcli  the  meaning,  or  what  any 
one  «M«i. 

Mouth  (because  k opens  to  receive  moat,  &c.)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  opening  or  eutrance  of  a river,  of  a vessel, 

Ac.  Also  to  the  voice  or  speech,  to  the  speaker,  and 
principal  organ  of  speech. 

To  mouth  ; to  cat ; to  chew  : generally,  to  use,  lo  do 
ought  with,  to  move  in  or  with  the  mouth. 

)>e  tuun  me  dvrmj*  Lurk's  town,  pat  is  wyde  cowb 
And  now  me  ckij>vJ>  it  London,  £at  y*  ly^ttw  in  ye  ssowb. 

R.  Gh/ucetter,  p.  44. 

I praj-e  Rod  if  it  u-er  ao  I strangle  of  piw  brede. 

& imtte  a moryelle  in  h»  mouth  with  aik  wortle, 

Biior  J<e  kyng  k pm  ullv  he  strangled  at  )««  horde. 

. 14.  p.  55. 

A lute  lifore  Cornewatl,  as  is  an  haucncs  uroabc. 

Id.  p.  20. 

Thene  Merci  ful  myldsliche.  moused  wordea. 

Pier * Pbimhman.  Fition,  p.  347. 

For  it  turn  murye  mouthede  men.  mynstralles  ofhevene. 

Id.  lb.  !>.  153. 

With  little  mouth,  ami  round  to  ace. 

Chaucer.  The  Ramant  of  the  AiUe,  p.  175. 

A rangier,  an  cuill  mouthed  one. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  t.  p.  127. 

Ye  generacioun  of  eddres  : how  motor  y»  sjwke  gode  thiugia 
whanue  y«  ben  yvcle  ? foe  the  mouth  spvkith  or  plvnlce  of  the  tart. 

fiic/f  Matthew -,  ch.  xii. 

O generacio  of  viper*,  how  can  you  say  wel  when  ye  youmhtes 
arc  cud,  for  of  the  abouodsnee  of  y*  hert,  the  mouth  spraJtrfh. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

But  I am  do  we  mouthed  and  slowo  tongued. 

Id,  Fxodut,  ch.  ir. 

And  every  head  with  fiery  tongue  did  flame, 

And  every  head  was  crowned  on  hi*  crest. 

And  blocdy  mouthed  with  h<te  cruel  feast 

Spmter.  Faerie  Quetne,  book  i.  can.  8. 
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MOUTH.  Ba*T.  And  if  thou  Um  wNk  of  a king, 

, Being  wrong'd  ux  we  aro  by  this  uueuish  towne  : 

MOW.  Turue  thou  the  »»i tth  of  toy  artillerie, 

A*  we  will  uurv,  again vt  these  saweie  whiles, 
v ShnArpeare.  A'mjr  Juhn,  fol.  6. 

The  king  it  hound  to  right  me,  they  good  people 
Have  hut  from  hand  to  m«/A. 

Beaumo hI  and  Fletcher.  The  Mad  Levee,  act  i.  H.  I. 

'A  plays  and  tumbles,  driving  the  poor  fry  before  him,  and  at  last 
devours  them  all  at  a mouthful. 

Shaktpeare.  Pericles,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

The  Iwholder  at  fust  sight  conceives  it  a rude  and  inform  cm* 
lump  of  flesh,  and  imputes  tike  ensuing  stupa  unto  the  mouthing  of 
the  dam. 

Sir  Thome*  /frown.  Fulmar  Errours,  book  iii  ch.  vL  p.  ISO. 

Timon.  May  you  a better  feast  neuer  behold, 

You  knot  of  mouth-friend*  : smoke,  and  lukewarm  water 
Is  your  perfection. 

Sha.hpranr.  Timon  of  Aiken*,  fol.  89. 

■ ■ ■ But  in  their  steed 

Curses,  not  loud  but  dctjif,  mouth-honor,  breath 
Which  tlie  poors  heart  would  fu.'uuf  deny,  and  dnre  not. 

Id.  Macbeth,  foL  149. 

She  found  the  veil,  and  mouthing  it  oil  o'er 
AVith  bloody  jaws  the  lifeless  prey  she  tore. 

Kutden.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  iv. 

Cow-boras  and  trumpets  mix  their  martial  tones, 

Kidneys  and  kings,  mouthing  and  marrow-bones. 

Hatton.  Prologue  on  the  old  //'utc better  Playhotue  over  the  ttut- 
cher't  Shamble*. 

MOW,  t>."k  A.  S.  maio-an ; D.  maeyen  ; Oer. 
Mow,  n.  Vmeehen ; Sw.  mtrja,  srcare{  to  cut. 
Mo'wer.  j To  cut,  to  reap.  A moir. 

That  which  is  cut,  and  hcu|ted,  or  put  into  a heap ; 
and  consequentially,  a heap.  Sec  More. 

J?e  godes  knyjtes  leyn  adoun  as  gras,  wan  medif*  moire. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  261. 

I do  not  meonn  alontdy  husbandmen. 

Which  till  the  ground,  which  dig,  delve,  mote,  andsowe, 
Which  swinke  and  sweat,  whiles  we  do  sleep*)  and  snort. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glut.'  , 

They  [atalbe]  as  the  grasse  on  tho  house  toppes,  which 
witherrth  afore  it  cometh  foitbe.  Whereof  the  ihwt  lillcth  not 
his  hand,  nether  the  gtaincr  his  tan. 

Geneva  Bible,  Anno  IjGD.  Pm/m  129. 

Koch  murk-wormc  will  be  rich  with  Uwtvsae  game, 

A l tho’  he  smother  up  moire*  of  wren  year*’  grain?, 

And  bang'd  hiinselfe  when  Coro  grows  cheap  again. 

Hall.  Satire  6.  hook  hr. 


While  the  plowman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  o’er  the  furrow’d  laud, 

And  the  milk-maid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  wets  lux  sithe. 

Mi/ton.  L' Allegro,  1.  65. 

Kor  flocks,  nor  herds,  nor  mower*  haunt  the  place 
To  crop  the  flowers,  or  cut  the  bushy  grass. 

Rome.  Ovul.  Melamorphotet,  look  kii. 

■ — III  slanting  rows, 

With  still-approaching  step,  and  level’ d stroke, 

The  early  nmwr,  bending  o'er  his  scythe 
Luys  low  the  slender  grass. 

Dodtley.  Agriculture,  can.  2. 

Mow,  A.  S.  mag-an ; D.  mog-hen ; Gcr.  morgen, 
posse,  to  be  able.  We  now  use  may,  q.  v.,  and  Mought, 
ante. 

u Lord,"  he  seyde,  “ we  men  wy«lc  y dryue  aboute 
From  countrey  to  contrci  }at  we  motten  now er  route." 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  39. 

I wye  to  you,  many  sekea  to  entre : and  thei  schulea  not  Metre. 

Wielf.  Luke,  ch.  xili. 


Maun  yo  drynke  the  cuppe  whkhe  I schal  dryake  3 thei  seyo  t 
him  we  moun.  R W/.  Matthew,  ch.  xx. 

It  is  an  lionour  to  cvcrich  that  is  heTe, 

That  ye  mourn  have  a suffisant  pwrdooerO 
To  assoilen  you  in  contain  ns  ye  ride, 

For  auenturrs,  which  that  maun  betide. 

Chaucer,  The  Pardonere*  TtJe,  V.  12&&8. 

Wc  mown  wtd  makeu  che re  and  good  visage, 

And  driven  forth  the  world  aa  it  may  be. 

Id.  The  SMp^anne*  Tale,  ▼.  1 3 1 60. 

For  some  men  sain,  “ In  muchvl  suffring  shut  many  thin  get 
(alls  unto  thee,  which  thou  shslte  not  mowe  suiTnc.” 

Id.  The  Tate  of  Mel, beat,  p.  114. 

But  that  science  is  so  far  us  lefurne. 

We  tmiwcn  not,  although  we  had  it  sworpe, 

It  overtake,  it  slit  away  so  fast. 

Id.  The  Chanottr*  Yemenite*  Tale,  T.  16148. 

Mow,  n.  corrupted  from  mouth ; Fr.  move,  a moe,  or 
mouth.  Cotgrnve. 

And  whan  a wight  is  from  Iter  whelo  ithrow, 

Than  laugheth  she  [Fortune]  and  maketh  him  tho  mowe. 

Chaucer.  Trotlu*  and  Creteide,  book  iv.  st.  1 . 

Yea  the  very  lame  come  together  agayost  me  vnavtm,  making© 
tmteet  at  me,  and  ceosse  not. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Ptalm  35. 

What  hetpeth  it  also  that  the  priest  wh4  he  goeth  to  masse  ilia- 
guiseth  him  selfe  with  a great  part  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  anil 
plavrth  out  lb*  rest  v ruler  silence  with  sign*  and  infers,  with 
noadyng,  beckyng  and  mowyng,  as  it  were  Jarkc  nit  apes,  when 
neitl»er  he  hiinsellc  neither  any  man  els  woteth  what  he  nwanvth. 

Tyndall.  liar  he*,  fol.  123.  The  Obrdienet  of  a Christian  JUan. 

For  enery  trifle,  arc  they  set  vpon  me, 

Sometime  like  apes,  that  mere  and  chatter  at  me, 

And  after  bile  me.  Shakspeare.  Tempetl,  fuL  9. 

MOZAMBIQUE,  or  rather  Moiaxbik,9  is  a small  FomiIob, 
Island  at  the  mouth  of  a bay  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  secure  harbours  on  the  South-Eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  channel  separating 
that  Continent  from  Madagascar,  at  one  end  of  which  it 
lies.  The  position  of  this  Island  and  the  strength  of  its 
Fort,  have  long  made  it  the  head-quarters  of  the  Por- 
tuguese establishments  on  this  coast.  In  shape  it  is 
an  oblong  slightly  curved,  with  its  concave  side  turned 
towards  Madagascar  ; nearly  in  the  centre  of  its  oppo- 
site or  convex  side,  which  is  turned  towards  the  har- 
bour, is  the  town  extending  about  one  mile  in  length, 
and  a quarter  of  n mile  in  breadth.  The  Governor’s 
house,  and  the  church,  its  most  conspicuous  buildings, 
are  near  the  landing-place,  which  is  rendered  very  com- 
modious by  eteftt  canicd  out  on  either  side  of  a pier 
built  on  arches,  (Salt,  2*2.)  but  much  dilapidated  when 
seen  by  Mr.  Salt  in  1809.  It  was  then,  however,  about 
to  be  repaired.  The  Fort  at  the  North-Eastern  extremity 
of  the  Island,  in  15°  I'  South  and  40°  4 F 48"  East, 

(Owen’s  Tables,)  is  well  placed.  It  is  octangular,  and 
has  six  bastions  mounted  with  eighty  pieces  of  ordnance, 
and  was  begun  in  a.  d.  1507.  The  harbour  is  formed 
by  a projecting  point  of  land  called  S.  Cfil  on  the 
South-West,  and  the  small  peninsula  called  Cabaceiro 
(Gourd)  on  the  North-West,  by  each  of  which  the 
Island  of  Mosambik  is  supplied  with  provisions;  for  as 
it  is  only  about  two  miles  and  a half  long,  and  half  a 
mile  broad,  it  is  incapable  of  producing  a sufficient 

• Mozambique,  according  to  most  Portuguese  writers;  wmf 
times  sprit  Mniamhinne,  f and  z bring  exactly  equivalent  The 
Arab*  write  Motabij,  if  Fr.  Joaude  Sous*  ( Dee . Arab.  4G.  70.  85.) 
read  his  MSS.  rightly ; which  may  perliapa  be  doutrfed,  as  M.  Da 
Sacy  ( Ml  moires  de  Tin  tidal)  in  his  transcript  i>f  an  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion, by  no  means  difficult  to  read,  detected  most  extra  ordinary 
errors. 
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MOSAIC-  supply  for  its  inhabitants.  On  the  Southern  side  ofCnba- 
lllQlih.  ceiro>  ibout  three  league*  from  the  town  of  Mosainbik, 
' is  the  village  of  Mesuril,  where  the  Governor  has  a 
**Uf  country  scat,  the  appearance  of  which  from  the  water  is 
extremely  beautiful.  (Salt,  28.)  It  is  placed  on  a rather 
steep  hank  and  approached  by  flights  of  rteps,  leading 
through  grove*  of  lemons,  oranges,  citrons,  and  papaws, 
having  rising  grounds  behind,  covered  with  a thick 
forest  of  cocoa,  cashew  nuts,  mangoes,  and  other  lofty 
Prninmita  trees.  The  peninsula  of  C’abacciro,  on  which  it  stands, 
of  Cab*-  about  eleven  miles  long  and  four  broad,  is  connected 
eel^a,,  with  the  main  land  by  an  isthmus,  measuring  about  a 
mile  across,  and  called  SorciS  Sou&h,  44  an  Arabic  term,'’* 
say*  Mr.  Salt,  “ importing  the  approximation  of  the  sea 
on  the  two  sides.”  Unfortunately  the  creek  on  the 
Southern  side  of  the  isthmus  is  dry  at  low  water,  and 
leaves  a line  of  nearly  four  miles  in  extent  open  to 
attack,  being  ill  protected  by  an  old  dilapidated  fort 
near  the  village.  'Hie  soil  of  this  peninsula  is  fertile, 
but  imperfectly  cultivated ; and  the  natural  indolence 
of  the  settlers  is  fostered  by  their  continual  apprehen- 
sion of  an  attack  from  the  Savages  in  their  neighbour- 
hood : for  so  inefficient  is  the  regular  force  maintained 
by  the  Portuguese  Government,  that  the  colonists  de- 
pend chiefly  for  support,  in  case  of  invasion,  on  the 
Sheikhs  of  Quiritangono*  (Kintangonya,)  S.  Cfil,  and 
Sereinia,  who  are  cither  nominated  by  the  Governor  of 
Mo«ambtk,  or  in  strict  alliance  w ith  him. 

The  planters  aret  consequently,  at  a very  low  ebb  with 
regard  to  wealth  or  civilization.  Cocoa-nuts  and  manioc 
are  almost  the  sole  productions  cultivated,  the  slave-trade 
being  the  only  considerable  branch  of  commerce.  The 
Population,  whole  fixed  population,  exclusive  of  slaves,  does  not 
exceed  500  families : but  there  are  many  mariners  of 
Arab  descent,  and  Banians  (Vaniyks)  from  India, 
who  are  urtisans  or  petty  traders,  and  excellent  gold- 
smiths. These  classes  may  amount  to  about  800, 
and  the  free  Negroes  and  native  soldiers  may  be 
estimated  at  1500,  ao  that  the  sum  total  of  the  inhabit- 
ants immediately  under  the  Governor's  authority  may 
be  nearly  5000.  The  improvident  and  immoral  habits 
of  tho  Europeans  sent  out  as  setllers,  or  Civil  servants, 
soon  destroy  their  health,  and  render  them  unfit  for 
aervice ; and  it  is  said,  that  in  the  space  of  five  years 
not  more  than  seven  out  of  one  hundred  survive ; so 
that  any  enterprising  intelligent  Chief,  either  in  Arabia 
or  Madagascar,  might  easily  drive  the  Portuguese  from 
Commerce,  these  settlements.  The  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  has  also,  no  doubt,  given  a severe  blow 
to  the  slave-trade,  so  that  the  colony  is  now  probably  in  a 
■till  more  declining  state  than  in  1809.  An  able-liodicd 
male  slave  then  sold  for  nbout  £b,  and  above  4000  were 
said  to  be  exported  annually,  each  paying  16^  crusndos 
duty,  (about  20*.)  The  trade  with  India,  consisting  of 
gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  is  the  most  lucrative;  Indian 
piece-goods,  tea,  spices,  Ac.,  are  received  in  return. 
Scarcely  any  thing  but  slaves  Is  exported  to  Brazil 
and  Spanish  America,  for  whom  specie  alone  is  paid. 
Captain  Weatherhead,  with  whom  Mr.  Sail  sailed, 
was  of  opinion,  “ that  a small  cargo  might  be  dis- 
posed of  to  advantage  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
d'lnt- ; the  articles  most  suitable  being  iron  in  bars,  lead, 
powder,  shot,  iron-hoops,  cutlery,  stationery,  prints,  and 
framed  pictures,  a small  quantity  of  household  furul- 


* Probably  “ the  •epantfon  of  tho  mud,”  i.f. 

h**'nKnmdon  both  ««k». 


hire,  printed  cottons,  silk  and  cotton  stockings,  shoes  MOZ  A .Vi- 
and boots,  waistcoat-pieces,  light,  plain  muslins,  blue  BIQUK 
cloth,  a few  telescopes,  salt  butter,  hams,  and  cheese  ; in  v"— 
short  a little  of  every  article  necessary  for  comfort,  in 
use  among  the  Portuguese.”  (Salt,  81.) 

The  Governor  is  assisted  by  a Council  consisting  Govern, 
of  three  persona,  the  Bishop.  Minister,  and  Military  men*- 
Commander.  The  official  salary  of  the  Governor  is 
12,000  cruzados,  (X75U,)  that  of  the  Bishop  1500 
cruzados,  (£92,)  annually,  and  of  the  inferior  officers 
in  proportion,  yet  the  wages  of  the  Governor's  cook 
amount  to  more  than  treble  the  pay  of  a Captain.  (720 
cruzados  = £90.)  This  alone  must  act  as  a sort 
of  bounty  on  peculation;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  most  of  the  soldiers  and  Civil  inhabitants  have 
been  transported  from  the  mother  country  as  convicts, 
the  real  stale  of  the  colony,  moral  and  political,  may  be 
easily  conjectured.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Portuguese,  jjxteilj  (lf 
which,  as  lias  been  already  shown  in  the  account  of  the  the  Purtu- 
Manamotapa’s  dominions,  scarcely  extended,  where  most  gut***  do 
flourishing,  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Zambeze,  is  now  “fo*00- 
restricted  to  the  course  of  that  stream  as  far  as  the  Forts 
of  Tele,  in  the  interior,  and  to  the  line  of  coast  between 
Cape  l>lgado  (10°  41'  IS?*  South  and  40° 34'  36’'  East) 
and  Cape  Corrientes,  (24°  7'  30”  South  and  35°  25'  24/r 
East.)  comprehending  an  interval  of  more  than  13°. 

(7S6  miles.)  They  have  forts  at  that  cape,  Invambane, 
(Inhamhano,  in  23°  51'  42"  South,  35°  19'  42''  East,) 
and  Softlah,  (20°  10'  42"  South,  34°  40'  54"  East,)  from 
the  former  of  which  much  ivory  is  brought,  aud  from 
the  latter  very  excellent  rice,  (Salt,  27.)  its  low,  muddy 
beach  bring  covered  with  mangroves  (Rhizophora  gym- 
norrhisa)  and  Bruce’s  Rack,  (Arak ; Ariccnniu  tomm- 
toM.)  which  grows  in  the  water  and  abounds  on  ull  this 
coast  of  Africa.  (Salt,  13,  14.)  Al  the  mouth  of  the 
Luabo,  at  Isla  do  Fogo,  (Fire  Island,)  the  Islas  da 
Angoxa,  (Anguish  Islands,  otf  Augoxa  Point,  in  1G° 

24'  36”  South  and  39°  51'  IS”  East.)  and  (duerimba, 
(Kerimba,  12°  23'  42  ' South,  40° 33' 48"  East,)  there 
are  forts  and  very  am  oil  establishments  belonging  to 
Portugal  still  kept  up,  chiefly  on  account  of  her  territo- 
ries in  India,  which  are  supplied  from  them  with 
slaves. 

Of  the  native*  in  the  interior,  little  is  known  beyond  Seiirts. 
what  was  learned  by  Mr.  Salt,  and  the  brief  notices 
collected  by  tlie  late  Mr.  Bowdich.  (Account  of  the 
Discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique.) 44  The  Makuaor  Maku&na,  as  they  are  often  call-  Macoos, 
cd,"  says  the  former,  (37.)  “ comprise  a People  consisting  Mtcooao*. 
of  a number  of  very  powerful  Tribes  U iug  behind  Mozam- 
bique, which  extend  Northward  as  far  as  Melinda,  and 
Southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Zambezi  ; while 
hordes  of  the  same  nation  are  to  he  found  in  a South- 
West  direction,  perhaps  almost  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rafters  bordering  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A 
lute  traveller  in  thut  settlement  mentions  them  as  a Tribe 
of  Rafters,  and  says  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
Language,  signifying  * workers  in  iron.’  ” Lichtenstein, 
the  traveller  to  whom  Mr.  Salt  here  alludes,  .justly  in- 
ferred from  comparing  his  own  observations  (i.  393.) 
with  the  accounts  found  in  the  old  Portuguese  writers, 
that  these  Tribes  all  belong  to  the  same  stock  ; but  his 
far-fetched  and  (as  might  be  easily  shown)  inadmis- 
sible derivation  of  their  name  Macquini  (not  Mekua) 
from  the  Arabic,  (i.  496.)  was  alleged  in  support  of 
smother  theory,  viz.  that  the  Kdfirs  are  not  connected 
with  Tribes  of  the  Negro  race,  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
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1IOZAM-  he  was  speaking  of  the  Maktidna*.  If  he  were  so,  his 
BIQUE.  iaacr  position  is  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  Mr.  Salt’s 
description  of  that  People.  The  term  makua,  moreover, 
is  common  to  the  Languages  of  Congo  and  Angola,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  Countries  on  the  Western  side  of 
the  Continent,  and  signifies  “native;"  thus  we  see 
Macuas,  or  by  error  of  the  engraver  Macaus,  marked  an 
D’Anville’s  Map  of  Africa,  near  the  Querimba  Islands, 
and  on  Bowdich’s  Maps  (p.  86.)  North-East  of  the 
Zambeze  river.  It  seems  also  used  for  any  “ native” 
of  a different  Tribe  or  Nation.  The  short  Vocabularies  of 
Moofoo.  the  Makua  and  Monju*  given  by  Mr.  Salt,  ( Travels , 
Append.  No.  I.  p.  507.)  show  that  they  are  dialects 
of  the  same  Language,  but  present  at  first  sight  few  points 
of  coincidence  with  the  Becbt'itfna  and  Kosa  (Lichten- 
stein, i.  641.  ii.  620.)  Languages,  but  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  Cboambo  who  border  on  the  Makuas, 
the  Malibins,  neighbours  of  the  InyuinlKinyas.  (In- 
humbanc,)  and  the  Musauja,  wltod  well  to  the  North- 
East  of  Bcngdla,  the  intermediate  links  of  the  chain  are 
found,  and  the  affinity  of  all  these  Languages  can  no 
longer  be  doubtful.  The  following  words,  compared 
with  those  corresponding  with  them  in  the  Loanguesc 
and  its  cognate  dialects,  (xxiv.  516.)  will  serve  lo  illus- 
trate this  remarkable  fuel. 


visage.  (Salt.  40.)  They  oflcn  tattoo  their  skins  so  MOZ\M- 
ruoghly  as  to  raise  the  murks  an  eighth  of  an  inch  B1QUK. 
above  the  surface.  An  indented  line  down  the  forehead, 
and  along  the  nose,  crossed  by  ar.other  from  ear  to  ear. 
is  the  most  common  embellishment  ; and  their  teeth 
are  filed  so  as  to  appear  like  a coarse  saw.  They  also 
shave  their  heads  in  various  fantastic  fashions,  and 
suspend  copper  or  bone  trinkets  from  a hole  in  the 
gristle  of  the  nose.  'Hie  women  increase  the  natural 
protuberance  of  the  upper  lip  by  piercing  it,  and  inserting 
a bit  of  wood  or  ivory  in  the  opening.  They  ure  docile 
and  serviceable  os  slaves  ; fond  of  music  and  dancing, 
and  play  on  the  ambirtt,  a kind  of  stcccntn  formed  of 
slender  iron  bars  of  different  lengths,  highly  tempered, 
placed  over  a hollow  case  of  wood,  and  struck  with  a 
quill : the  notes,  which  are  very  simple,  are  not  devoid 
of  harmony.  The  Monj  to,  to  ho.  according  to  tile  accounts 
received  by  Mr.  Salt,  (t?  ) cannot  be  more  thanbOOor  700 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Bfosatnbfk,  prolmbly  in  a North- 
Easterly  direction,  were  acquainted  with  other  traders 
called  Evizi  and  Maravi,*  “who  hud  travelled  far 
enough  inland  to  see  huge  waters,  white  people,  and 
horses  of  which  latter  animal  tl»e  Monjus  have  a great 
dread.  The  Monjus  are  extremely  ugly,  having  high 
cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  small  knots  of  woolly  hair  like 


Makua.  Momju.  Ch-ximbo.  MatJmni.  Kuutm.  Matanja. 


Man, 

mn-lumo 

mo-lopwi 

»nah 

lum-to 

Father, 

IA-IA 

ali-atA 

diti 

. 

roukuha 

Modus/, 

mama 

u-snavo 

mama 

mama 

nma 

Sun, 

exfia 

jura 

ehfia 

uzfia 

ixulu  (tky)  - 

Moon, 

roarA 

tmitfiA 

mo*  pa 

■alaa 

inyanga 

rotoahf 

Water, 

maxi 

ntoxi 

maxi 

maxi 

UD-nunn 

meuya 

Fire, 

muiro 

moto 

mote  • 

murro 

. 

— 

roe  to 

nu-xo 

maxho 

aieta 



Head, 

mfiru 

mutAwc 

solo 

murro 

, 

mutua 

Mouth, 

y.inu 

Anwa 

mu-kamavano 

, 

ka.no 

Ea t. 

ku-Liii 

ia 

Drui  k. 

ghu-rfa 

kha-nua 

noa 

The  numerals  of  the  SowAli,  a maritime  Tribe,  occupying 
the  coast  from  Magndush6  (Magadoxo)  to  Monbnsah, 
(Mombnza.)  and  speaking  another  dialect  of  this  Lan- 
guage, have  a dose  affinity  with  those  of  the  Matibaui : 


So**UL 

1.  Che-mdje 

2.  Mn-biri 

3.  Ma-dutn 

4.  Mu-chlchc 

5.  MAnu 

6.  FanjAte 

7.  Ma-kendtf 

8.  Ma-nAni 

9.  Komif 

10.  Mbje 


J/o/i&iiM. , 
moza 
pill 

tarn  (tatu?) 

tezhe 

tana 

tana  moza 
tana  pill 
tana  tarn 
loko 

loko  na  kezhe. 


Most  of  the  nntive  soldiers  at  Mosambtk  are  by  birth 
Makiias  ; they  arc  a strong,  athletic  race  of  people,  who 
fight  with  spears,  darts,  ami  poisoned  arrows,  or  muskets 
procured  from  the  Arabs.  The  ferocity  of  their  appear- 
ance it  greatly  augmented  by  the  deformity  of  their 


pepper-corns  on  their  beads,  and  skins  of  a deep  shining 
black.  Their  bows  are  extremely  simple  ; their  arrows 
long,  barbed,  and  poisoned.  Two  pieces  of  hard  wood, 
for  kindling  fire  by  friction,  nrr  always  earned  about 
their  persons.  They  are  fond  of  dancing  The  men 
begin  first,  and  some  of  the  women  beat  the  tom-toms, 
while  others  clap  and  ring.  Subsequently  the  women 
join  the  men,  and  all  dance  together  in  n circle,  beating 
time  very  exactly  with  their  feet.  It  appeared  to  Mr. 

Salt  that  the  slaves  were  often  compiled  to  dnuce.  **  I 
shall  never  forget,”  he  adds,  (34.)  “the  expression  of 
one  woman’s  countenance,  w Ih>  had  lately.  1 understood, 
been  brought  from  the  interior  She  was  young,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  a mother,  and  when  constrained 
to  move  in  the  circle, 

her  features,  spoke  more  forcibly  than  any  language  the 

misery  of  her  forlorn  condiii  n.” 

The  Natural  History  ot  tins  purl  of  Africa  is  still  very  Natural 
imperfectly  known ; several  rare  birds  are  mentioned  by  History. 
Mr.  SalL  (30.  31.)  The  sucking-fish  (nearly  resembling 
the  Echiiteis  neucrates , (Shaw,  Zool.  iv.  1 ) used  by 
the  natives  in  catching  turtles;  lire  hammer  - y-.ter,  s.ud 
to  contain  valuable  pearls,  and  the  vast  \uri.ty  of  ti-li 
found  in  the  adjoining  sea,  are  also  aolfe*4  bj  hi 
“ I never,”  he  says,  (51.)  **  met  with  -o  great  a variety 
of  sea-productions  on  any  other  coast.  The  stur-fish 
and  sea-flowers  were  particularly  l>euiitifu],  and  of  many 
exquisite  colours;  sponges  too  of  several  curious  soils 
were  common,  und  the  sand  via-  l>e»id«a  loaded  with 
muscles,  crabs,  and  other  she  1 1 -fish  ; while,  in  the 
shallow  water,  various  species  of  sea  priapi  were  found, 
and  different  sorts  of  mollusc*,  which  dissolved  on  being 
exposed  to  the  sun,  or  when  immersed  in  spirits.''  To 
the  Botanist  also  this  Country  is  no  less  interesting. 
Loureiro,  in  his  Flora , lias  enumerated  no  lemt  than 


• Perhaps  MonjaA.  for  Mr.  Salt  forgot  to  fell  hi*  readers  whether 
it  ia  the  ok  of  jo*  or  iAou,  which  ho  meant  to  express  in  Monj*/*. 

' 4 In  the  latter  numbers  there  u probably  an  error,  aa  kumi  tig- 
nifies  10  in  roost  of  these  dialects;  an<l  from  Ahumi,  the  guttural  is 
■oftened  into  th  (ahAme)  in  the  BAch&fcna.  aa  the  hard  c of  emrut, 
<*rto,  canlaj  was  gutturalixrd  in  the  Middle  Age*,  and  finally 
chau^cd  into  cA  (i. ».  tk)  in  the  French  words  c/icr,  chatbon, 


forty-four  new  pknls,  some  of  them  undoubtedly  urw 
genera,  which  he  found  during  a residence  at  Mo/uml>ik 
of  only  three  months ; and  Mr.  Salt  especially  notices 
the  Malutnpara,  doubtless  the  Mulombnra  ot  Loureiro. 
a new  species,  or  perhaps  only  a variety  of  the  hab- 


* The  Mo-viros  and  Marari  of  Bowdich. 
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hah,*  or  Adausonia  digital#;  ami  the  kolqnell  of  Bruce 
(some  gigantic  Euphorbia ) is  marked  in  his  Plan  (p. 
25.)  as  being  abundant  in  the  woods  near  SaweV 
suw&hhe. 

Sail,  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  London,  1814.  4lo,  ; Lich- 
tenstein, Rei.sen  im  Sfidlichen  Africa,  Berlin,  1811,  2 th. 
8vo. ; Dos  Santos,  Ethiopia  Oriental.  Evora,  1609,  fol. ; 
Bowdich,  Portuguese  Discoveries  in  the  Interior  of  An- 
gola and  Mozambique,  Lond.  1B24,  12tno. ; Do  Sousa, 
Document# t Arabicos,  Lisboa,  1790,  Svo. ; Loureiro, 
Flora  Cochinchinensis,  Ulyssipone,  1790,  4to. ; Balhi, 
Atlas  Elhnographique  du  Globe,  Paris  1926,  fol.  and 
8vo.  ; Owen,  Tables  of  Latitudes  and  Longitudes, 
Lond.  1827,  4to. 

MUCH,  n.  In  Sp.  mucho,  to  which,  says  Tooke, 
Mucn,nd/.  I Junius  and  Skinner  irrationally  refer 
Much,  ado.  mis.  Muck,  he  asserts,  is  merely  the 
Mu'ckle,  or  | diminutive  of  mo,  passing  through  the 
Mo'kei.l.  J gradual  changes  of  mokel,  myleel,  mo- 
chil,  muchel,  (still  retained  in  Scotland,)  moehe,  much. 

Much  always  expresses  or  implies.a  cnacervation  or  ac- 
cumulation, agreeably  or  consistently  with  its  etymology, 
tnow.  a heap  ; a number  or  quantity  heaped  or  accumu- 
lated ; an  increased  or  enlarged, a large  or  great  quantity 
or  number ; any  thing  large  or  great.  See  More. 

Humber  bryngf  } by  Not}  wurcAf  goil  an it  wyile. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  2. 

}o  kyng  hi  hold  hem  Caste  ynow  (fn?  it  tmscktl  men  were) 

And  namtUcbe  }«  twei  bn;}  ten  (for  so  muchel  non  }or  ncrc-) 

M.  p.  11). 


ITc  Uv  mucked#  of  be  nht  in  wo  and  in  »orw«. 

U.  p.  240. 


& tekl  bow  }e  Breton*,  meu  of  myielle  mjght. 

R.  flrunne,  p.  2. 

For  of  mych  tribulocwun  and  angixhe  of  herte  I wroot  to  ghou 
bi  nunye  lorii  fVichf.  2 Curynlhiant,  ch.  i. 

Wide  was  hi*  parish,  ami  houses  fer  asunder, 

But  he  ae  left  nought  for  no  rain  m thunder, 

In  sikenessu  a tut  in  umchiaf  to  votto 
The  fewest  in  hi*  pariah,  he  and  life, 

Upon  hi*  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a *taf. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  496. 

Thou  shall  be  wedded  unto  on  of  tho, 

That  han  for  thee  so  moehe/  care  and  wo.  . 

At  The  Kmghtes  Tale,  v.  235-1 
*'  Tefl  me  what  that  ye  wkm  by  your  fay. 

Perarentnro  it  may  ilia  better  he : 

Thine  old*  folk  con  moehe/  thing,"  quod  she. 

14.  The  mj  of  Bathes  Talr,  s.  6586. 


He  was  of  niche  mirqnedrie. 

That  he  through  his  chiualrie 
Upon  hymwlfe  so  mochtR  trustc, 

That  to  the  gods  him  ne  tusie 
In  no  quarell  to  bcscchr. 

Gwer.  Co*/.  Am.  book  i.  p.  32. 

Vhrdra.  flae  whiche  hir  sister  is, 

He  luke  initolr  of  hir,  and  tlii* 

Fell  afterwarde  to  mrke/t  teue 
For  thiJke  vice,  of  wluche  I meane. 

J4.  Jb.  hook  ▼.  p.  164. 

■■■  ■ Mean  while  revive  ; 

Abandon  fear : to  strength  and  counsel  join'd 
Think  nothing  hard,  hum-A  lea*  to  be  despair'd. 

Ntl ton.  Paradae  /xm/,  book  si.  1. 495. 


• nhab-nhah,  apparently  African  wont,  is  the  Arabian 
name  of  tbuddansoma,  wheat*  by  of  transcription,  Alpinus, 

or  more  i«.duiUly  h^  pnator,  an,l  amanuenses,  formed  the  barba- 
rous term  y Ad“*«b  «»»  delighted  in  such 

uncouth  denominations.  ° 


— — ■ • So  mwcA  the  moTO  MUCH. 

His  wundrr  was  to  find  tmwaVnd  Eve  

With  I ream  dieenmpna'd,  and  glowing  cheek,  MUCK. 

A*  through  unquiet  rest.  > — _ . 

Mitt  on.  Paradise  Loot,  book  v.  L 8. 

In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 

The  trode  is  sot  so  tickle, 

And  though  one  Call  through  heedless  haste, 

Yet  is  his  mine  not  mickle. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  July. 

And  all  this  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  sun 
A noble  peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power 
Has  in  his  charge,  with  temper’d  awe  to  guide 
An  old  and  haughty  nation  proud  in  arms. 

Milton.  Camus,  L 31. 

Then  sighing  oft  f u I kora  that  little  sweet 

Oft  tempred  is,"  quoth  she.  “ with  muchr/l  smart." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  4. 

Thns  far  roy  charity  this  path  has  try’d  •, 

A atwcA  unskilful,  twit  well-meaning  guide. 

Dry  den.  Religio  Laid. 

If  after  nil  they  "land  suspected  still, 

For  no  man's  faith  depends  upon  his  will ; 

*Tis  some  relief,  that  joints  not  clearly  known 
Without  amcA  luutard  may  tie  let  okine. 

Id.  lb. 

“ 'Tweie  well,  could  we  permit  tlie  world  to  lire 
A*  the  world  phases : what’s  the  work!  to  you  ?" 

Murk.  1 was  liorn  of  woman,  ami  drew  milk 
As  sweet  as  chanty  from  human  breasts. 

I think,  articulate,  I laugh,  and  weep, 

And  exercise  all  functions  of  a man. 

Capper.  The  Task,  book  iii. 

MU'CILAGE,  ">  Fr.  mucilage;  It.  mucilagine, 
MuctiVaiNous.  J from  the  I^at.  mucus , and  that 
from  mu  tiger e,  to  wipe.  See  to  Ssite. 

As  the  Fr.  mucilage,  " Slime  ; or  a slimy  liquor 
drawn  from  seeds,  roots,  &c.,  and  thence,  a clammy  sap, 
glewie  juice,  cleaving  moisture.”  Cotgrave. 

Dissolution  of  gum  tngac-inth,  and  oil  of  sweet  almond*,  do  not 
commingle  the  oil  remaining  on  the  ton  till  they  Us  stirred  and 
make  the  mucilage  somewhat  more  liquid. 

Bacon.  Harks,  voL  i.  p.  424.  Physiological  Remains. 
ii.  There  is  a «nrt  of  magoetism,  not  only  in  ambrr  but  in  jctl ; 
as  is  known  ; but  also  in  gumin  anime,  gitmin  elemy,  and  in  all 
other,  iMit  mucilaginous,  but  roiuous  gum  ms,  even  in  common 
rosin  itself.  Grew.  Cmmo  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  ii.  fol.  12. 

Then  grate  it  on  n grater  which  lias  no  bottom,  that  so  it  may 
past  thro',  like  a mucilage,  into  a dish  of  earthenware. 

Ewetgn.  Miscellaneous  H'ri tings,  p.  752.  Aeetaria. 

MUCK,  n.  ")  Junius  derives  from  A.  S.  meox,  a 

Muck.,  c.  ( mixen , q.  c.  Skinner  is  in  doubt. 

Mu'cky,  | Tooke  considers  muck  to  be  past 
Mu'ckender.  ) tense  mid  past  participle  of  the  A.  S. 
mic-jan,  mcicre,  mingcre , and  to  mean  any  thing  staled 
upon.  The  hay,  straw,  &c.  staled  upon  by  cattle  make 
the  muck  heap. 

To  muck  is  to  cover  with,  to  spread  over  witli  muck. 

Muck  is  applied,  inet.  to  dirt,  rubbish,  dross,  pelf. 

For  he  was  gnitchemle  eucrrnore, 

There  was  with  hym  none  other  faro, 

But  fur  to  pinche,  and  for  to  spate, 

Of  worliks  mucke  to  git  to  oncres. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  vl.  p.  160 
But  if  he  gather’d  route  amongst  his  ft  err*. 

And  light  on  land*  that  was  well  muchte  in  deeds. 

Then  stands  it  still,  or  leaues  increase  of  seedc. 

Gascoigne.  Gardenings, 

Who  so  gladly  halseth  the  golden  meane, 

Vaide  of  daungers  advis’dly  liath  hi*  borne 
Not  with  lothsornv  musk,  as  a den  undeana 
Nui  {uilare  like,  win- rat  disdain  may  glume. 

Surrey.  Praise  of  Meane  and  Constant  Estate . 
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JWtJCK-  But  mind*  of  roortall  men  are  nmekeft  maid 

> An.1  mov'd  amisoe  with  many  mucin  unmeet  regard. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queent,  bouk  ill.  can.  10. 
And  money  is  like  muckc,  not  good  except  it  be  spread. 

Aicds.  Essay  1 ■>.  p.  85. 

The  first  that  devised  muciing  of  grounds,  was  (by  report) 
Augeas,  a king  in  Greece:  but  Hercules  divulged  the  practice 
thereof  among  tbe  Italians. 

Holland.  Phate,  book  XXVU.  ch.  ix. 


You  knew  her  little  and  when  her 
Apron  was  but  a muckender. 

On  Dr.  Corbet' i Marriage,  (/«*  /fit  RtiivFd,  1658.) 
But  all  his  mind  is  set  on  mucky  prlfe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qssecsse,  book  iiL  can.  9. 

— — ■ — — ■ Oh  Mdiothty, 

Thou  priceless  jewel!,  only  mean  men  have 
But  cannot  value ; like  the  precious  jem 
Found  in  tbe  mmeMJutt  by  the  ignorant  cock. 

Beaumont  and  Ftcicker.  The  Queen  of  Corinth,  net  iiL  sc.  1. 


Each  muek-worme  will  be  rich  with  lawless  gains, 

A ith- 1 ’ he  smother  m raowi-s  of  seven  years  graine. 

And  bang’d  hitnscUe  when  com  grows  cheap  again. 

Hail.  Satire  6.  book  hr. 


Ah ! Gaffer  Festal,  what  brave  days  were  tboae 
When  higher  than  our  house  our  muck-hi//  row  l 

Jcgo.  The  Scavenger*. 
Me  (humbler  lot !)  let  blameless  Miss  engage. 

Free  from  the  noble  mob's  ambitious  strife, 

Free  from  the  muck-worm  miser’s  lucrous  rage. 

In  calm  contentment’s  cottag'd  vale  of  life. 

Cboper.  The  Tomk  of  Shaktpeare, 


MUCK,  (in  Gaelic  EiUean  nan  muchd,  or  Isle  of 
Swine,)  a small  Island  of  the  Hebrides,  forms  a group 
Kilmt.  *n  conjunction  with  Rum,  Canna,  and  Eigg.  It  is  two 
miles  tong,  and  on  an  average  one  brood.  Its  extent  is 
not  sufficient  to  allow  the  formation  of  any  streams,  but 
the  want  of  them  is  supplied  by  numerous  springs.  Its 
surface  is  undulated  throughout,  and  presents  in  every 
part  the  rocky  faces  of  the  basaltic  terraces  which  con- 
<3«ological  ditute  these  irregularities.  There  is  but  one  hill,  situ- 
wtruciure.  ated  on  the  Western  extremity  of  the  Island,  and  at- 
taining a height  of  600  feet.  The  shores  are  in  general 
low  and  rocky,  but  rise  to  the  Westward  into  cliffs 
about  50  or  60  feet  high.  Of  the  trap  which  constitutes 
the  great  mass  of  the  Island,  the  predominant  varieties 
are  basalt  and  fine  green-stone.  These  have  sometimes 
an  indistinct  columnar  tendency,  more  commonly  they 
are  amorphous.  The  only  exception  to  the  universality 
of  trap  is  to  be  found  at  the  Bay  of  Camusmore.  A 
series  of  stratified  rocks  there  comes  into  view,  of  which, 
however,  but  a very  small  portion  is  accessible,  as  the 
strata  do  not  reach  many  feet  above  low-water  mark. 
They  consist  of  different  beds  of  sandstone  and  lime* 
stone,  of  which  the  former  are  the  uppermost  and  greatest 
In  quantity,  and  are  calcareous  and  of  a white  colour.  The 
limestone  verges  from  blackish  blue  to  pale  grey  and 
dove  colour,  becoming  nearly  white  on  the  surface  by  the 
action  of  tbe  sea.  Some  parts  contain  the  remains  of 
shells,  others  have  a fine  granular  texture,  and  others  have 
a conchoidal  fracture,  with  the  smooth  surface  and  brittle- 
ness of  glass.  These  beds  are  traversed  by  sundry  veins 
of  trap  of  different  aspects  and  compositions,  undergoing 
at  the  same  time  great  disturbance.  The  trap  is  some- 
times porphyritic,  at  others  it  has  the  aspect  of  an  ordinary 
dark-blue  basalt,  and  in  some  instances  the  vein,  dark- 
blue  and  hard  in  the  middle,  becomes  of  a very  pale 
■moke-blue  at  the  edges. 

Climate  and  The  temperature  is  mild  in  proportion  to  the  latitude, 
products,  the  air  is  moist,  and  the  weather  rainy,  as  the  Southern 
and  Western  winds  which  generally  prevail  never  fail  to 
VOL.  xxv. 


bring  heavy  showers.  The  moisture  of  the  climate  is  MUCK, 
said  to  be  increasing,  without  however  proving  injurious  — 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  heavy  rains  are 
a groat  impediment  to  the  cultivation  of  corn,  as  even 
barley  and  oats,  the  hardiest  of  the  cerealia,  are  often 
lodged  and  rotted,  and  the  harvest  is  sometimes  re- 
tarded so  late  os  the  middle  of  November.  The  pre- 
valence of  moisture  acting  on  a soil  naturally  very’ 
fertile,  clothes  the  ground  with  a perennial  and  luxu- 
riant verdure.  As  there  is  no  peat,  the  inhabitants  suffer 
from  want  of  fuel,  and  are  obliged  to  bring  it  from  the 
main  land  and  from  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Rum. 

In  the  Winter  of  1791,  their  wants  were  so  pressing  in 
this  respect,  as  to  compel  them  to  burn  their  furniture. 

Muck  forms  part  of  the  Parish  of  Small  Isles,  the  Minis- 
ter of  which,  generally  resident  in  Eigg.  officiates  in  the 
smaller  Island  once  a month.  The  M'Lean  family  own 
the  greater  part  of  the  Island.  The  Language  spoken 
fs  Gaelic,  though  numerous  traces  of  Danish  may  be 
observed  in  the  names  of  places.  In  1821  it  contained  Population. 
57  houses,  occupied  hy  321  persons.  Longitude  6°  12' 

West,  latitude  56°  48'  North. 

Macculloch,  Description  of  the  Western  Islands , 2 
vola.  Bvo.  Lond.  1819;  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Statistical 
Surrey  of  Scotland. 

MU'CKER,  t>."I  A.  S.  mucg,  mwgo,  a heap.  See 

Mu'ckbreo.  JMcch,  and  More.  Chaucer  ren- 
ders the  Lat.  eoacervarr , to  mucker ; and  the  Italian 
has  amuchiare,  mucchiare . moccheare , to  heap  up,  to 
accumulate.  Scotch  m ochre,  see  Jamieson. 

Lord,  trowe  ye  that  a covritnu*  wrvtch, 

That  tilameth  love,  and  Halle  of  it  dispite 
That  of  Iho  pan*  that  h«  can  muckre  and  ketch 
Ever  ret  jrave  to  him  eorhe  dehte, 

As  is  in  love. 

Chaucer.  Troy  tut  and  Creseide,  book  iiL  p-  26.1. 

Carte*,  that  gold  and  that  money  ahineth,  and  yeurth  better 
rename  to  theim  that  divpenden  it,  than  to  thilke  folke  that 
mockeren,  for  ouorice  moketh  olwaie  muckerert  to  ben  hated,  ami 
largest*  maketh  folke  dere  of  rename. 

Id.  Botcim,  book  iL  p.  413. 

MUCOUS.  See  Mucjlaoe,  ante. 


Its  food  being  flies  and  such  as  suddenly  escape,  it  hath  in  tbe 
tongue  a mucous  and  slimy  extremity,  where  by  upon  a sudden 
emission  it  in  inriaeates  and  tangleth  those  inserts. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Fmfpar  Errours,  book  lit  ch.  XtL  p.  194. 

MU'CRO,  I Lat.  mucro,  a point;  Gr.  pnepit, 

M ircnoN ated.  J small. 

True  it  is  that  tbe  wen  or  point  thereof  ioclirwth  unto  the  left. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Fu/yar  Erronrs,  book  iiL  eh.  ii.  p.  232. 

Gems  are  here  shot  Into  cubes  consisting  of  six  skies  and 
mmcronated  or  terminating  in  a point.  Woodward. 


MUCUNA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  tbe  class  Diadd- 
phia , order  Decandria,  natural  order  Leguminosa. 
Generic  character  : calyx  bell-shaped,  two-lipped,  infe- 
rior lip  thrce-clefl,  segments  acute;  superior  lip  entire, 
obtuse ; standard  of  the  corolla  shorter  than  the  wings 
and  keel,  keel  oblong,  straight,  acute  ; pod  oblong,  two- 
valved. 

A genus  allied  to  Dolirhos,  containing  seventeen 
species,  natives  of  both  Indies. 


MUD,  r. 

Mud,  *i. 
Mu'ddlk,  v. 
Mu'ddy,  r. 
Mu'ddy,  adj. 
Mu'ddily, 
Mu'ddiness.  J 


D.  modder ; Ger.  moder ; Sw. 
modd.  The  A.  S.  mic-jan  is  also 
written  mi-han  ; to  wet ; whence  mud 
^will  be  regularly  formed,  and  (as  the 
Lat.  tutum ) will  mean,  (any  tiling, 
soil,  earth,  &c.)  wetted.  To  mud. 

To  cover  with,  to  bedaub  with  mud  ; 

2 x 
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and  consequentially,  lo  hed«ub,  tn  poll  ate,  to  defile ; to 
turmoil,  to  dleturb.  Ami  muddy. 

Foul,  turbid ; thick,  dull. 

Call  back  the  Mow!  that  made  our  »tieam  in  i 
And  turn  tlie  current  to  • tirttw  us* ; 

•Tw  too  much  maided  ; 1 do  grieve  to  know  it 
Beaum.ot  and  Fletcher. 
putt,  that  d»  may  tha  ball*,  by  thi.  cltaamma  ptmt*™  her 
awn  natural  taO.  ami  riguuf  from  th»  MmiptioM  of  tha  wollct ; 
■ad  partly,  that  she  may  uut  be  defiled  and  muddrd  by  the  jmiphano 

flhff  f vi,l.  iii.  p.  282.  Parwpkm*  opt m <*,  Hot  Tnat.f 

SortpltoT.  Sony  wf  Sot.™.,  ch.  it.  m li 

She  mm  lur  ulirt  front  into  tiro  on My  Cm. 

Itraynm.  Pa/ywMu*,  ronq  25. 

Dot-  You  motCfro  rooraU,  is  that  all  tho  emothtt  yon  p««  mo  P 
Shaktpearr.  Henry  IF.  Second  Pan , foL  &4» 


- The  people  muddied. 


And  rings  and  mufflers. 

Gene vu  Ihb/r,  1561.  htuak,  ch.  iii.  \cr.  21. 

The  ril>l»on,  fan,  or  muff  that  she 
Would  should  be  kept  by  thee  or  me. 

Should  not  be  gir’n  before  too  many. 

To  hia  Rim l. 


HUFF. 

MUG1L. 


Tho  palrfsc’d  Night  beheld  thy  heavy  cheer, 

And  would  not  let  one  little  star  appear, 

Hut  orer  all  her  rrookey  manllo  hurl’d, 

And  in  thick  vapours  muffled  up  the  irorid. 

Drayton.  EjtghsnAo  Utrmcoi  Eyttiles.  Mortimer  to  Queen  Label. 

Such  as  carrio  the  flowers  ahove  said,  vtuffe  the  inner  parts  of 
their  leg*  behind  (and  tboea  Nature  for  that  purpose  hath  nude 
rough)  with  the  hdpe  of  their  fore  feet,  and  thou  again  are  charged 
full  by  tho  mcanaa  of  their  muffle. 

” " — 1 Piiuie,  book  a.  ch.  x. 


Thick*  and  vnwhohome  in  their  thought!,  a 
For  good  Polonius*  death  ; and  we  haue  done  lad  greenly 
In  buiqjw  mugger  to  intern,  Kim.  ^ 

It  seems  a very  wild*  leap  of  nature,  that  the  soul  of  man,  from 
being  so  deeply  and  muddily  immersed  into  matter  a*  to  keep  com- 
pany with  hearts,  by  vitall  union  with  grou  flesh  and  bum,  should 
aw  on  a suddain  be  changed. 

More.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  book  iii.  ch.  L foL  147. 

The  country  abort  Phera  was  thick  set  with  trees,  and  otherwise 
full  of  gardens  and  mudaaolL. 

Jiolegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  r.  ch.lt.  rec.  U.  fat  733. 

It  toon  ended  in  a secret  laurntrtiou,  that  the  fount  sins-of  every 
thing  praiseworthy  in  these  realms,  the  universities,  should  be  eo 
muddied  with  a falu  tense  of  this  virtue  as  to  produce  men  capable 
of  being  eo  abused.  Spoeiottr,  No.  -184.  coL  4. 

I say,  had  all  this  globe  Wo  mire  or  mud,  then  could  there  have 
been  no  possibility  fur  any  animals  at  all  to  have  lived,  excepting 
some  few.  and  those  very  dull  and  inferior  ones  too. 

‘ Ray.  Of  the  Crmriew,  part  tL  p.  239. 

He  never  muddles  in  the  dirt 

Nor  boowcis  the  street  without  hi*  shirt. 

Swift.  Dicks  lonely. 

If  none  invite  you,  air,  abroad  to  roam, 

Then— f .ont  what  pleasure  ’tie  to  read  at  home  : 

And  sip  your  two  half-pints  wwh  great  delight, 

Of  beer  at  noon,  and  mud/lled  port  at  night. 

Pitt.  A Dialogue  between  a Poet  and  hit  Servant . 

Take  care 

Thy  muddy  Iwverage  to  serene,  and  drive 
Precipitant  tbe  baser,  ropy  leva. 

/ Fhdtpt.  Gder,  honk  it. 

Tbe  purest  water  issuing  from  the  fountain,  when  it  slides  into  a 
dirtj'  and  muddy  loennel.  immediately  Imee  u»  dearness  and  virgi- 
nity, and  becomes  aa  filthy  as  the  place  in  which  it  nm*. 

South.  Sermons,  vuL  xL  p.  8. 

The  mud-fed  carp  refines  amid  the  springs. 

Armstrong.  An  Epistle  to  John  HiJht,  Esy. 

MUFF,  'I  D.  mof.  moffle;  Ckr.  miff,  muffrl  t 

MuVvlk,  v.  >Fr.  mouffr  ; Low  Lat.  muffult t ; (ww 
Mu'rrtER.  J wirrm  itifula  ? Sec  Mcnnge  and  Wnch- 
tcr.)  Cot  grave  interpret**  Fr.  mvfte,  “the  snout  or 
mu7.7.le.’’  the  lower  part  of  the  head  of  some  unimal*. 
To  muffle  is  thus  applied  : 

'fo  cover  or  envelope  («.  g.  the  hand)  so  as  lo  impede, 
embarrass,  or  prevent  the  notion  of  the  distinct  parts; 
to  oover,  to  enfold  or  wrap  np  ; (so  at  to  conceal  fh>m 
view,  or  protect  from  weather.) 

A*  though  our  *)*.  were  muffed  with  a cloud*. 

Oaomiyne.  Chorutm  from  Jocastu,  act  iii. 

And  y*  lev**  in  »bwno  the  plag*  U ^.dl  haue  his  clothes  rtt  and 
hie  bed  and  n*»  mouth  ■^if'^and  shal  he  called  vudeanc. 

o*de,  An, v,  1551.  Leviticus,  eh.  xul. 


He  Imnight  with  him  diners  things,  which  he  ment  tn  present 
her,  with  hie  own  hands,  that  is  to  say,  a parttet,  a mujlrr,  a cup, 
and  other  things.  State . IhnryVHL  Anun  1539. 

A philosopher  that  revs.  Thai  which  rapports  accidents  is  some- 
thing he  knows  not  wkat  ; and  a country-man  (hat  says,  The 
foundation  of  the  great  church  at  ilarleam  is  supported  by  some- 
thing he  knows  not  what,  and  a child  that  stands  in  the  dark  upon 
his  mother’s  muff,  ami  says  he  stands  upon  something  he  know* 
not  what,  in  this  respect  talk  all  three  alike- 
Locke.  Works,  voL  i.  fol.  347.  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Her  fur  is  destin'd  still  her  cttarms  to  deck. 

Made  for  hor  hands  a muff,  a tippet  Car  her  neek. 

I\tt.  The  Fable  of  the  Young  Man  and  hit  Cat. 

When  the 
doth  drawn  over 
execution. 


re  to  lio  muffed  aad  the  fatal 
eyes,  w«  know  that  he  is  not  far  from  his 
South.  Sermons,  voL  i.  p.  530. 


Balbutius  muffled  in  his  sable  cloak. 

Like  an  old  druid  from  lux  hollow  oak, 

As  ravens  solemn,  and  as  boding,  cries, 

«TVn  thousand  worlds  for  the  three  unities  !** 

Young.  Lore  of  Rime.  Satire  3. 


BUG* 


Skinner  suggests  tbe  Welsh  inicglio,  to 
warm,  q.  d.  a vessel  lo  warm  liquor  in.  It  means 
merely  a uxt,  sc.  a draught  of  liquor ; afterwards  ap- 
plied to, 

A.  vessel  for  containing  liquor.  Muggy  is 

Wet,  damp,  dank  ; (dense  and  damp  with  some  de- 
gree of  warmth.)  See  Muck. 

The  damovom  crowd  is  husk'd  with  mrngr  of  moss, 

Tdl  all,  tun'd  equal,  send  a general  hum. 

Pope.  The.  Dunciad,  book  iu 

He  has  the  confidence  to  say,  that  them  is  a mug-house  near 
Long  Acre,  wham  you  may  every  evening  bear  an  exact  account  of 
distresses  of  thi*  kind.  Toiler,  No.  ISO. 

At  other  tlrore  the  circling  thug, 

L'W  Leslie’s  draught,  or  opart*  drag. 

Will  strike  the  mums  on  a heap, 

Wlum  folks  talk  wise,  who  talk  iul»H?p. 

Lloyd.  A Familiar  Epistle  to  a Friend. 

MUGGER.  See  Hciou* 

MUGIKNT,  from  mvgtins,  present  participle  of 
mugirt,  U>  low  or  bellow. 

4.  That  a bitter  mnkrth  that  mugient  novae,  or  as  we  term  it 
bumping,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a reed  ns  moirt  brlieve,  or  as  Belb- 
mu*  and  Aldrovandus  concwve,  by  putrisg  tbe  aaroe  in  wsttr  or 
nmd,  ami  after  a while  retaining  the  ayr  but  suddenly  excluding  it 
again,  i*  not  so  easily  mad*  out. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt , book  ul  ch.  xxm. 

MUGIIs,  Lin. ; Mullet , Fleming.  In  Zoology,  m 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Mugiloidcs, 
order  AronthojAerygii,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Head  flat,  broad,  and  depressed. 
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ML’GIL.'  completely  covered  with  scales ; lips  fleshy  and  in- 
"7  dented,  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw  forming  a projecting 
BERRY  *hich  *“  received  into  a depression  within  the 

upper;  moutli  toothless,  except  on  the  edges  of  the 
tongue  ; gill-flaps  large  and  prominent ; body  nearly 
cylindrical ; dorsal  fins  short,  the  first  opposite  the  anal ; 
pectorals  not  elongated  ; branchial  membrane  three-rayed* 

M.  Cephalus,  £.111. ; le  Mult  i de  Mer , Cephalo  of  the 
Italians;  Common  MulUl,  FLem.  Sometimes  acquires 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  in  weight ; the  back  brownish  or 
bluish  black,  the  belly  silvery,  and  striped  longitudinally 
with  eight  narrow  dusky  streaks.  It  is  very  common  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  Western  coasts  of  the  At- 
lantic, but  rare  in  the  British  Channel.  In  the  Spring  they 
enter  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  large  shoals,  so  numerous 
indeed  as  to  give  the  water  a blue  oppcarancc.  They 
are  taken  much  in  the  same  way  as  Herrings,  the  nets 
being  laid  in  circles  which  are  gradually  narrowed,  and 
the  fob  in  attempting  to  escape  are  entangled  in  the 
meshes. 

M.  Auraius,  Risso;  U Mugr  do  re  ; Golden  Mullet. 
The  back  dusky  blue  ; belly  silvery  ; seven  deep  bands 
on  the  sides  ; the  gill-flaps  marked  with  an  oval,  golden 
spot ; abdominal  fins  reddish,  anal  white,  and  caudal 
azure.  Found  off  the  coast  of  Nice. 

3f.  Salient,  Risen ; le  Muge  Sautntr ; Leaping 
Mullet.  Not  more  than  a pound  in  weight ; the  body 
elongated,  head  more  pointed  than  in  the  preceding 
apedet* ; general  colour  silvery,  with  five  longitudinal 
azure  stripes ; the  gill-flaps  marked  with  oblong,  golden 
spots.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  leaps  it  lakes 
when  enclosed  in  the  net. 

M.  Provenfalis,  Risso  ; It  Muge  Prorenpal ; Provence 
Mullet.  This  fish  often  weighs  eight  pounds;  the  back 
delicate  blue,  the  belly  silvery-white ; the  sides  marked 
with  seven  little  bluish  and  golden  rays ; anal  fin  white, 
pectorals  yellowish,  ventral*  red.  Very  common  in  the 
Var  during  Spring  and  Summer. 

M.  Tang , Bloch ; Guinea  Mullet.  Back  brown, 
aides  white,  marked  with  numerous  narrow,  longitudinal, 
yellow  stripes.  Found  in  the  rivers  of  Guinea- 

M.  Plumierii;  Plumierian  Mullet.  General  colour 
yellow,  but  unstriped.  From  the  Antilles. 

Af.  Albula,  Linn. ; Silvery  Mullet  General  colour 
silvery  and  unstriped.  Common  in  North  America, 
and  especially  on  the  coast  of  Carolina : during  the 
Summer  it  ascends  the  rivers  in  such  quantities  as  to 
cover  the  surface  of  the  water. 

See  Linmoi  Sytlema  Naturee  a GnteUn ; Risso  Ick- 
thyologic  dt  Nice ; Fleming,  British  Zoology. 

MUULENBURGIA,  in  Botany , a g turns  of  the 
class  Triandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Gramine «. 
Generic  character : calyx  very  minute,  one  or  two 
valved ; corolla  two-valved,  hairy  Bt  the  base,  exterior 
valve  terminating  in  a slender  bristle. 

Two  species,  grasses,  natives  of  North  America. 

MULBERRY,  D.  muylbeere ; -Ger.  maul-beer; 
bacca  mori,  and  derived  from  the  Lat.  menu,  r into  4 
no  unusual  change,  Wachter.  Sonnier  and  Lye  have 
A.  S.  mur-brria a. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Moms  of  Linuwus. 

And  ouet  the  olyne  tmn  and  mulbcry  treea  that  were  in  the 
vsleyea  wae  Baal  Uaoan  the  Uodarit. 

Bible,  Anna  1551.  1 Chronicler,  ch.  XXV  ii. 

In  the  5th  vest,  he  gave  order  for  planting  of  mulberry-trees, 
and  breeding  of  silkworms,  that  Kurland  might  be  a roun  ry.  oa 
Well  of  ailk  m doth.  Baker.  Kmj  James,  in.  ■ 


MULCT,  v.  "I  Fr.  mutter ; It.  muliare ; Sp.  mul~  MULCT. 

Mulct,  n.  War;  Lat.  mutt  are,  to  amerce.  Vos-  — 

Mo'lctuaiiy.  J si  us  quarrels  with  the  Etymology  of  MULIO. 
Varro,  and  witli  good  reason,  but  has  no  better  to  pro- 
pose. 

To  amerce,  fo  impose,  to  exact  an  amercement,  fine, 
or  penalty. 

How  many  poo  re  creature*  hast  thou  mulcted  with  death  fur  thi»« 
own  pleasure. 

Hall,  ffbrit,  toI.  L fol.  1 16.  A Merlitniio n on  Death,  ~ 

For  the  offence,  a mulct  imposed  on  the  possessor*  of  Black- 
more  (called  white-hart  silver)  m to  thi*  day  paid  into  the  exchequer. 

Eel  den.  Illustrations  »/  Drayton's  Polyolb sen,  song  2. 

A mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 

Had  not  Eternal  Wisdom  found  the  way. 

Drgdea.  BHujio  Laid. 

The  Last  common  branch  of  the  king's  revenue,  consisted  of  foe. 
feiturca,  both  of  lands  and  goods,  in  case*  of  treason  ; and  tinea,  or 
some  known  usulduary  punndnnent*  upon  other  crime*  which  were 
distinctly  prescribed  in  toe  Saxon  laws  even  for  manslaughter  and 
murder  itself. 

Sir  FFU/iam  Temple.  JV» rhs,  toL  iiL  p.  142.  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  England. 

MULE,  Formerly  also  written  moyl.  Fr. 

Muleteer,  >mule,  mulel ; It  mulo;  Sp.  mulo  ; Lot* 

Mt;rLi8n.  j muluM.  Vossius  suggests  four  several 
Etymologic*.  One,  the  Or.  ^Aot,  labour,  he  supports 
by  a reference  to  Pliny.  See  the  Quotation  from  Hol- 
land. 

The  mule  is  a cross  breed  from  the  horse  and  ass  ; 
and  the  word  is  applied  to  other  productions  out  of  their 
specific  course. 

Mulish,  met.  stubborn,  obstinate. 

& mtd  so  grel  charge  J»crto 

Of  madri,  of  eartis  and  of  bone. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  199. 

And  thus  after  Mr  lorde*  graunt, 

Upon  a mule  while  amblant 
fourth  with  a dew*  rode  this  quecne. 

Qvsrer.  Coaf.  Am.  book  u.  p.  56. 

This  is  right  the  eld  esnbleme  of  the  mny/r  cropping  of  thistle*. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  Lady,  act  ii.  sc  1. 

Ever  aftn  they  made  a proverb  of  it  and  called  such  as  were 
painfull  and  wilting  to  do  that  which  they  were  commanded  without 
grudging  Marius  moils. 

Sir  Thomas  Sorth.  Plutarch,  fed.  354,  Gsmm  Marius. 

Friday  the  third  day  of  May,  his  lordship  Iwing  amply  fumiahed 
all  at  the  king's  cost  with  coaches,  litters,  mules,  mulct*  and  all 
other  necessaries.  Stem.  James,  Anno  1604. 

Between  the  hee  assc  arid  a mare  la  a mule  engrndred,  and  Haled 
in  the  twelfth  moneth:  a bend  of  exceeding  strength  to  hears  out 
all  labour  and  travel!.  Holland-  Ptsme,  book  viii.  ch.  xliv. 

Tub  ■ ■ — Base  muleteers  of  France, 

Like  patent  foot  boy*  doe  they  keep  the  waits 
And  dam  not  take  up  armea,  like  gent  leaven. 

Shakrpeare.  Henry  FI.  First  Port,  Cel.  109. 

■ , --  - Than  from  the  ships  proceeds 

A train  of  oxen,  mules,  ami  stalely  steeds. 

Vases  and  tripods  (for  the  funeral  games.) 

Pap*.  Hamer.  Hutd,  book  xxifi. 

For  I (hem  directed  the  modish  machine 

While  hones  draw  that  in  which  Priam  wax  seen. 

Byrons.  Epistles  to  George  iJoyd,  Esq.  epu.  3, 

The  craahire  iaao  aura  to  kick  and  bite, 

A muleteer's  the  man  to  set  him  right. 

Cosrper.  Progress  of  Errmtr. 

MULIO,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  porrected,  distant, 
Uiortieulata,  with  the  basal  joint  short,  cylindric,  the 
wul  cup-ahaped,  the  third  conic,  acute ; bead  trails 
Ht2 
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verse ; eyes  elliptic ; proboscis  horizontally  exserted, 
very  long;  wings  expanded  during  repose. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Cythcrra  obscura,  Fabric! us.  M. 
obteurux,  Meigen,  Ziceif.  Eur.  vol.  ii.  pi.  xvii.  fig.  27, 
29.  About  five  species,  all  natives  of  Europe. 

MULL,  c.")  Vinum  mollitum ; L e.  rendered 

Mulsii.  J milder  by  admixture  of  sugar,  and  hav- 
ing its  spirit  subdued  by  warmth.  It  is  probably  from 
the  A.  S.  mil-cxdan,  milescerc.  Hanmer  (on  Shak- 
speare)  says,  softened,  and  dispirited  as  wine  is  when 
burnt  and  sweetened.  Let.  moihtu x. 

Mulsh*  which  Ray  calls  straw  half  rotten,  is  from  the 
same  source  ; to  mulsh  the  roots  of  trees,  is  to  lay  about 
them  straw  or  other  litter,  softened  or  saturated  with 
water ; also  to  soften  or  saturate  the  earth  itself. 

Peace  is  a very  apoplexy,  lethargic,  mmtf rf,  deaf*,  aloepe,  intro* 
able,  a gutter  of  more  baolanl  cliildrro  then  w arret  a destroyer  of 
men.  Shahxpenre.  Cirio/mtnu,  ful.  23. 

Kow  *<•  trudg’d  homeward  to  her  mother**  farm 
To  drink  new  cyder  mm/PJ  with  ginger  warm. 

Gay.  The  Shepherift  Week.  I‘ tutor  a!  5.  L 105. 
While  grn’rtm*  white-wine,  mm/PH  with  ginger  warm, 

Safely  protects  her  inward  frame  from  harm. 

Jenyma.  Tkt  Art  of  Dancing,  can.  2. 

Mull,  n.  \ Ray,  North  Country  words : — Mul- 

Mu'llock  flock,  dirt,  rubbish.  Tyrrwhitt dung, 
rubbish. 

The  mol l At  on  an  hepe  ysweped  was 
And  on  the  dure  ycait  a cauevaa, 
mwitnk  in  a a 


And  all  this  ■ 


t Hive  y throw®. 


And  sifted,  and  ypirlmd  many  a ihruwf. 

Chaucer.  The  Chnnnnet  Ysmsmmss  Tale,  v.  16408. 
That  other  entire  of  stnwe  and  mmJl, 

With  stones  moned  (mixed)  h*  filde  also. 

Gower.  Gmf  Am.  book  v.  p.  141. 

MULL,  anciently  called  Dreolin,  the  third  in  mag- 
nitude of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  is  of  a very 
irregular  form,  being  deeply  indented  by  Loch  na  Real 
and  Loch  Scriden,  and  projecting  towards  the  South- 
West  into  a long  promontory  called  tins  Ross.  Its 
Extent.  extreme  length,  which  is  at  the  Southern  aide,  is  SO 
miles,  its  breadth  25,  its  superficial  extent  about  420 
square  miles. 

Aspect  of  In  that  part  of  the  Island  to  the  North  of  Loch  na 
the  country.  Real  (he  basis  of  the  soil  is  trap,  and  the  whole  surface 
is  hilly  and  irregular,  presenting  every  where  that  aspect 
so  characteristic  of  trap  Countries  in  the  terraced  arrange- 
ment of  the  land,  rising  by  numerous  stages  from  the 
shores  to  the  highest  elevation,  which  no  where  exceeds 
1500  feet  The  shores  arc  various  in  appearance, 
sometimes  they  present  cliffs,  at  others  the  rocky  ter- 
races on  the  grassy  slopes  descend  to  the  water’s  edge. 

• In  the  bays  sandy  beaches  occur  consisting  of  minute 

fragments  of  shells.  Picturesque  scenery  is  seldom  to  be 
met  with  : but  a few  of  the  promontories  on  the  Western 
side  present  interesting  views,  as  they  are  clothed  in 
ivy,  or  decorated  by  the  scattered  remains  of  ash  and 
oak  copses.  The  basaltic  veins  occurring  in  that  vicinity 
often  have  singular  appearances,  bearing  a striking  resem- 
blance to  the  ruins  of  castles,  as  tliey  project  in  pointed 
fragments  high  above  the  surrounding  surface,  which  has 
sunk,  iu  consequence  ofilio  decomposition  of  the  materials 
composing  it.  Southward  of  Loch  na  Real  the  land  rises 
„,i  arv  average  to  the  height  of  2000  feet,  and  is  bounded 
on  it*  Sc  c,i®*  “Uaimng  generally  an  ele- 

valion  or  1000  feet.  Tb«*  clifR.  contain  Kveral  cnvM.  of 
M.ckin-  which  the  largest  U cnllcl  Mnckinnon’.,  from  an  indi- 
».u  a Cuve.  vuhmt  of  that  name,  who,  according  t„  the  tradition  of 


the  country  people,  having  rashly  attempted  to  explore  Ml  XL. 
its  inmost  depths,  was  never  heard  of  more.  It  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  discontinuities  formed  by  a vein  of  trap 
which  has  been  afterwards  washed  out.  On  the  East- 
ern side  of  this  part  of  the  Island  rises  a group  of  high 
lulls  forming  the  mountainous  tract  of  Torosay,  visible 
from  its  elevation  afar  throughout  the  Western  shores  of 
Scotland,  and  almost  incessantly  beaten  by  storms  and 
ruin.  Ben  More,  the  highest  mountain  of  Torosay,  has  Ben  More, 
on  elevation  of  3097  feet ; the  summit  of  Ben  y Chat, 
which  is  next  in  height,  is  2294  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  Southern  part  of  the  Island  is  the  least 
elevated,  and  in  its  Western  extremity  consists  of  quarts 
and  granite,  instead  of  trap,  which  predominates  else- 
where. There  are  many  small  lakes  dispersed  over  the 
Island,  and  the  surface  is  traversed  by  numerous  brooks, 
which,  however,  no  where  unite  into  a stream  of  any 
magnitude.  Coal  has  been  discovered  in  several  places, 
but  the  strata  are  so  scanty  and  broken  as  to  render  in- 
effectual many  attempts  made  to  work  them  for  fuel. 

The  shore  affords  some  good  refuge  for  shipping.  At 
Tobermory  is  a creek  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of 
considerable  burden,  and  Loch  Scriden  is  a road  shel- 
tered from  most  winds  and  having  safe  anchorage. 

The  thermometer,  in  general,  ranges  high  in  propor-  Cliinxt*.. 
tion  to  the  latitude,  but  the  climate  is  moistcr  and 
more  rainy  than  in  any  other  of  the  Western  Islands. 

This  probably  results  not  only  from  the  altitude  of  its 
own  hills  but  also  from  the  elevation  and  length  of  the 
range  which,  on  the  main  land,  extends  from  Crunchan  to 
Ben  Nevis,  and  assists  in  precipitating  the  clouds  driven 
from  the  Atlantic  by  the  Westerly  gales.  The  violence  of 
these  gales  and  the  heaviness  of  the  showers  are  incon- 
ceivable by  those  who  have  never  witnessed  their  effects. 

This  severity  of  the  climate  has  frustrated  attempts  made 
to  plant  larch  and  fir  in  various  parts  of  the  Island,  as 
all  those  trees  have  in  a few  years  had  their  growth 
checked,  and  ultimately  have  been  destroyed.  Some  cen- 
turies ago,  Mull  was  famous  for  its  woods  ; and  copses 
of  oak,  intermixed  with  birch  and  hazel,  still  occur  in 
many  places ; but  the  soil  is  at  present  found  too  shal- 
low, and  the  air  too  stormy  and  inclement,  to  allow  oak 
to  reach  the  size  of  a timber  tree.  Birch,  alder,  and 
ash  thrive  well,  but  the  inhabitants  do  not  make  their 
growth  an  object  of  attention  corresponding  to  its  im- 
portance. 

In  Ross  the  soil  is  rocky  yet  better  suited  for  the  AgricuK 
growth  of  corn  than  other  parts  of  the  Island,  where  turt* 
the  ground,  though  fertile,  is  found  to  be  most  suitable 
for  grazing,  as  even  oat*,  the  hardiest  of  all  grain,  are 
with  difficulty  brought  to  ripen.  The  mountains  afford 
productive  pasture,  and  even  Ben  More  is  clothed 
nearly  to  its  summit  with  luxuriant  grass.  This  fer- 
tility results  from  the  prevalence  of  trap  rocks,  all 
of  which  seem  to  be  of  such  a conformation  as  on 
mouldering  to  be  converted  readily  into  good  soil.  The 
inclination  of  the  surface  causes  the  abundant  rains  to 
flow  quickly  away,  and  leave  a verdure  instead  of  the 
heaths  and  coarse  herbage  which  are  produced  where 
moisture  stagnates  on  the  ground.  The  farming  stock 
of  the  Island  is  estimated  at  8000  black  cattle,  and 
15.000  sheep,  besides  a considerable  number  of  horses, 
the  breed  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
derived  from  some  of  those  animals  saved  out  of  the 
wreck  of  a vessel  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Armada. 

Relp  is  the  only  material  object  of  manufacture : the 
average  produce  is  000  tons  yearly. 
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MULL.  The  principal  relic  of  Antiquity  is  Castle  Duart,  once 
— the  strong  hold  of  the  M'Lcnns,  and  until  lately  gar- 
MULLUS.  risoned  by  a detachment  from  Fort  William.  The 
s— Castle  of  Aros,  also  built  by  Macdonald,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  and  that  of  Moy  are  striking  ruins.  A few  cairns 
and  rude  structures  in  stone  are  memorials  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Danes. 

There  is  not  in  the  Island  any  collection  of  residences 
to  which  the  name  of  town  is  applicable  except  that  at 
Tobermory.  Tobermory,  built  in  1769  by  the  Society  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  Fisheries.  It  is  disadvantugeously  situated 
as  a fishing  station,  and  as  the  population  of  the  Island 
is  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  refined  to  afford  a mar- 
ket for  manufactures,  the  buildings  are  for  the  most  part 
unoccupied  and  falling  to  decay.  Mull  is  divided  into 
three  Parishes,  Kilfinichcn,  Kilninian,  andTorosay,  con- 
taining, in  1621,  10,522  persons  remarkable  for  a mild 
and  humane  disposition,  and  such  a regard  for  morals 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  that  a capital  punishment 
has  not  taken  place  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant. Latitude  56°  30*  North,  longitude  6°  West. 

M‘Culloch,  Description  of  the.  Western  Islands,  2 vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1819;  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland. 

MULLER  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dia- 
delphia , order  Dccandria,  natural  order  Leguminostr. 
Generic  character : calyx  four-toothed ; seed-vessel 
necklace-formed,  globules  fleshy;  one-sccdcd. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Africa  and  South  America. 

MULLERIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Echinodcr- 
matous  Radiata. 

Generic  character.  Body  lengthened,  covered  through- 
out with  suckers;  mouth  terminal,  furnished  with  a 
circle  of  osseous  pieces  instead  of  teeth,  and  surrounded 
by  retractile  tcntacula  ; oviduct  opening  near  the  mouth ; 
anus  terminal. 

- Type  of  the  genus  Hololhuria  digitata , Montagu, 
Linn.  Trans,  vol.  xi.  pi.  iv.  fig.  6. 

About  three  species ; one  of  which  frequents  the 
South-Western  coasts  of  Britain. 

MULLIGRUBS  seems  to  have  an  application  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Maw-ttorm,  viz.  to  some  un- 
known disease  in  the  bowels;  for  which  fanciful  causes 
are  assigned  : the  latter  part  of  the  word  will  then  be 
easily  accounted  for;  and  as  to  the  first,  Dr.  Jamieson 
is  too  learned. 

Tuox.  WluU's  the  matter  ? 

Whether  g o all  these  men-rneiwlen  ? these  physician*  ? 

Whose  di>£  li*»  «ick  o'  th*  muiherubs  f 

Beaumont  ami  Fletcher.  Maniieur  Thomas,  act  ii.  sc  2- 


which  he  first  placed  them.  They  are  remarkable  for  MULLUS. 
the  beauty  of  their  colour,  and  for  the  delicacy  of  their  v— ' 

flavour,  and  were  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  An- 
cients. They  were  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name 
TfHyXa,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  Triple  Hecate,  or  Diana,  who  was  some- 
times called  and  to  this  time  in  many  parts  of 

Italy  they  are  called  Triglia.  Aristotle  derives  this 
name  from  his  assertion  that  they  spawn  thrice  a year. 

Pliny  derives  their  Latin  name  Mullus,  from  their 
colour  resembling  that  of  the  shoes  called  MuUci  worn 
first  by  the  Alban  Kings,  next  by  the  Republican  Con- 
suls, Pretors,  Curule  /Ediles,  and  subsequently  by 
the  Emperors  of  Rome,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  name  of  the  shoes  was  borrowed  from  the  fish. 

The  avidity  with  which  they  were  sought,  and  their 
extravagant  price,  are  well  described  by  the  Roman 
Satirists.  Juvenal  speaks  of  the  former  in  his  Vth 
Satire : 

Matin*  erit  domino  quern  mint  Corsica,  vet  quern 

Taurvmemltmm  rapes,  qunmdo  amuse  pr  rue  turn  e*t 

Et  jam  dr  fecit  non  rum  mart. 


and  Martial  (x.  31.)  of  the  latter: 

Addixti  servvm  nummit  kerl  mt Me  trecenti* 

Ui  Irene  ctmarn,  CallioAsct,  tent  el ; 

Nee  Irene  evnm/i.  Mullus  td/i  quatuor  rmptus 
/.Antrum,  r-amm  pompo  ntputqnc  fuit. 

Exc/amarc  l Art,  non  ett  hie  improhe  non  fti 
Pitcu:  homo  eit  / hommrm  CaUsodort  r ora*. 

Juvenal  also  in  his  Xth  Satire  mentions  one  as  having 
been  sold  for  6000  sesterces,  a sum  nearly  equal  to  £47 
sterling.  Seneca  in  hta  XCVth  Epistle  mentions  another 
presented  to  Tiberius,  who  thought  it  better  worth  send- 
ing to  market  than  eating,  and  which  being  bid  for  by 
Apicius  and  Octavius  was  carried  off  by  the  latter  at 
the  trifling  cost  of  5000  sesterces,  or  nearly  £39.  And 
Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Tiberius,  mentions  three  which 
together  produced  30,000  sesterces,  or  about  £234  of  our 
money ; an  extravagance  which  induced  that  Emperor 
to  establish  sumptuary  laws,  and  to  tax  the  provisions 
brought  into  the  market.  Nor  do  these  epicures  seem  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  enormous  price  of  tbeir 
favourite  fish ; they  delighted  in  having  them  brought 
alive  to  table  in  large  crystal  vases  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  varying  colours  of  the 
dying  fish.  Seneca  gives  an  enterluining  account  of 
such  trifling,  ami  states,  that  the  Surmullet  was  thus 
served  up,  in  order  that  it  might  be  eaten  as  fresh  as 
possible ; and  Galen  mentions  that  the  liver  was  con- 
sidered the  most  delicious  part,  and  waB  mashed  up  in 
wine  as  a sauce  for  the  whole  fish. 

Surmullets  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shore  to 
the  deep  sea,  and  are  found  rooting  about  like  hogs  in 
the  sand,  or  mud,  leaving  their  marks  in  shape  of  round 
holes.  They  are  very  cunning,  aud  in  the  attempts  to 
take  them,  the  whole  shoal  often  escapes  by  leaping  over 
the  nets.  In  the  South  of  France  they  are  often  taken 
in  weirs  made  of  reeds  and  placed  in  the  shallows. 
The  roes  are  taken  out,  covered  with  salt  for  four  or 
five  hours,  pressed  between  two  boards  or  stones,  and 
having  been  dried  in  the  sun  for  thirteen  or  fourteen 
days,  are  then  called  Botargo. 

Af.  Surmuletus,  Lin. ; le  Surmvlet  ou  grand  M ulUt 
raye  de  jaune , Cuv. ; Striped  Surmullet , Flem.  About 
twelve  inches  in  length  ; the  general  colour  of  the  back 
end  sides  bright  vermilion-red,  marked  with  three  Jon- 


MULLUS,  Lin.  Cuv.  ; Surmullet , Fleming.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Percoidet , order  Acanthopterygii,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Body  oblong,  slightly  com- 
pressed ; head  of  moderate  sixe  and  sloping  gills ; no 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  large  flat  teeth  in  the  palate; 
the  eyes  large  and  near  each  other ; beneath  the  middle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  a pair  of  long  barbs,  which  when  at 
rest  sink  between  the  sides  of  the  jaw ; no  suine  on  the 
opercule  ; three  rays  in  the  branchial  membrane ; the 
head  and  body  covered  with  jlarge  and  loosely  attached 
scales  ; dorsal  fins  two,  distinct  from  each  other ; ventral 
beneath  the  pectoral  fins. 

The  fishes  belonging  to  this  and  the  neighbouring 
genus  U pencil n,  are  considered  by  Cuvier  as  almost 
forming  a distinct  family  from  the  perch-like  fish  among 
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MULLUS.  gitudinal  golden-yellow  lines  which  are  more  distinct 
— about  May  ; belly  while,  tiuged  with  rose  colour ; rays 
of  the  fins  more  or  leas  red,  except  the  inner  of  thooe  of 
* 1J_)'  ^ s;  tiie  ventral,  and  the  hinder  of  those  of  the  anul  tius, 
Brc  jonquil ; the  membrane  of  the  first  dorsal 
yellow ; in  some,  both  dorsal  fins  are  marked  with 
two  deeper  yellow  oblique  bands,  in  others  with  two 
brown  bands ; iridcs  pale  yellow  tinned  in  some  parts 
with  red,  the  pupils  large  and  black;  the  barbs  or 
drrhi  are  long,  and  when  viewed  through  a leus  appear 
covered  with  little,  projecting,  delicate,  serrated  points. 
This  fish  is  found  uot  only  in  the  Mediterranean,  but 
also  iu  the  British  Channel,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Atlan- 
tic : Commodore  Byron  found  them  in  great  numbers  on 
the  coast  of  Patagonia.  It  is  predaceous,  feeding  on 
small  fish,  on  cruslaceous  and  testaceous  animals,  and 
the  remains  of  animal  substances.  In  some  places, 
whence  they  have  to  be  sent  to  a distance,  they  are 
boiled  and  enclosed  in  a paste  to  preserve  them  from  the 
air. 

M.  Barbaius , Lin. ; le  vrai  Rouget  ou  Rougrt  barbd , 
C'uv. ; Bearded  or  Red  Surmullet  Bather  less  than 
the  preceding  from  which  it  is  especially  distinguished 
by  the  head  being  more  vertical ; it  is  of  a deeper  and 
more  uniform  red  or  carmine  colour,  with  iridescent 
glossing*,  but  unmarked  with  yellow  stripes  ; the  under 
parts  are  silvery ; fins  yellow.  It  is  principally  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  very  rarely  in  the  British 
Channel.  This  Cuvier  considers  to  lie  the  fish  which 
was  brought  to  table  by  the  Romuns  iu  glass  vases. 

j If.  Haecatus,  Rafincsque ; Triglia  di  fango  of  the 
Sicilians ; Dusky  Surmullet.  The  head  more  obtuse 
than  in  the  yellow-streaked  species,  it  is  rather  brown 
than  red,  the  sides  striped  with  yellow  ; the  tail  brown 
at  its  base  and  reddish  at  the  Up,  the  other  fins  orange. 

Schneider  mentions  another,  the  M.  Hispanicu *,  of 
large  size,  with  spotted  dorsal  fins,  but  places  it  among 
the  not  well-described  species. 

See  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  Hietoirr  Nalurellc  dee 
Poinons. 

MULTTFA'RIOUS,!  Lat.  multif drive,  from 

MuLTirx'iuocsLY.  JwiuWifm,  and  fari,  quod 
multis  modis  cst  fori  ; tie  Gr eerie  iroKviparof,  a favai, 
fori ; deinde  non  termonis  tantum,  eed  ei  aliis  varicla- 
tibus  dicitur . Martini  us.  Generally, 

Various,  or  having  many  variations ; diversified. 

When  a twin  act*  with  & mulhfarioit*  intention  he  must  need*  be 
distrarted  in  hi*  operation*,  and  the  force  of  hi*  faculties  being 
divided  by  the  multiplicity  of  hi*  aim*,  mutt  needs  he  *u  weakened, 
that  'twill  be  impossible  for  him  to  pursue  any  one  of  them  with 
vigour  and  activity. 

Scott.  ChritJum  Lift,  part  i.  ch.  iv.  fob  98. 

■ - — Tha  beauteous  lake. 

The  pirns  wide-branching,  falls  of  water  dear, 

Tha  muttifariou*  glow  an  Flora's  Up 
T all  attraction. 

Glover.  Leomidmt , book  if. 

The  generic  word*  which  abound  is  lauguog*  assort,  and  (if  I 
may  use  the  exprosnun)  pack  up  under  a compart!  ividy  small 
number  of  cumprc liansive  terms,  the  tmultifonout  objects  of  human 
knowledge. 

Bieumci.  Pkdamphy  of  the  Human  Mrmd,  sol.  iLch.ii.  See.  2.  p.  125. 

MtTLTIFIDOUS,  Lat.  multifidue,  in  multis  par- 
tibu*  fissus,  from  find  ere,  to  cleave. 

Cleft,  or  divided  into  many  parts. 

Thus  much  we  may  observe,  those  animals  ore  only  excluded 
without  vigbt,  whwh  are  mMttipnraut  ami  muflijSJwui,  that  is,  which 
hare  many  *t  a Utter,  and  have  also  their  Swk  divided  inti)  many 

portion*- 

Sir  Thuma*  Brow*,  lulgar  Emurt,  book  iiL  eh.  situ,  p,  220. 


MULTIFORM,!  Lat,  multiformis  (mu Hue,  and 
Mc'LTiroiufiTY.  J forma , a frame,  or  shape.) 
Having  many  forme  or  shapes,  many  appearances ; 
various,  or  divers,  in  form , shape,  or  appearance. 

Air,  and  ye  Elements  the  eldest  birth 
Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  ran 
Perpetual  circle,  mull  form  / and  mix 
Ana  nourish  all  things. 

Mt! ion.  Paradiie  Lott,  book  V.  1.  182. 
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How  propUane  are  others  ? basking  oat  a multiformity  of 
like  lwlljbh  Cerbeti,  a*  if  men  could  not  be  gallant*,  unless*  they 
turned  devils.  Purchat.  Hit  Pilgrimage.  To  the  Render. 


From  that  meat  one  God  flow**  multiformity  of  effects,  and  frvtu 
that  etemall  God  temporal!  efli-cl*. 

HaB.  H orAt,  voL  i.  fol.  Ml.  ffaah'e  Dove. 

That  the  wiXvruiukti  *•$!+,  the  manifold  or  multiform  wisedom 
of  tbu  Cnatour  might  be  displayed,  acknowledged,  and  celebrated. 

Borrow.  Boriti,  vol.  ii.  fol.  180.  .Sr/wwa  11. 

Yon  have  seen,  that,  by  virtue  of  that  peculiar  structure  which 
bring*  them  under  these  rule*  of  interpretation,  the  most  multiform 
of  the  scripture  prophesies  do  equally  with  tbe  inoet  simple  afford  a 
positive  evidence  of  God's  provukutial  government  of  the  world. 

Hanley.  Sermon  18.  Vul.  ii  p.  109. 

MULTIPAROUS,  bearing,  or  briugiug  forth,  (Lat. 
parere,)  many — at  a litter.  See  Multiuboi’s,  supra. 

Which  double  formation*  do  often  happen  unto  multiparou*  gene- 
ration*. 

Sir  Thorntu  Brow*.  Vulgar  JL'rrosr*,  book  uL  ch.  xv.  p.  177. 


Mu/liparom*  quadrupeds,  as  dogs,  as  twine,  ore  furnished  with  a 
multitude  uf  pup*  : when;.**  those benUs  which  bring  forth  few,  have 
but  a few.  Ray.  Of  the  Creatum. 


MULTIPLY,  Fr.  multiplier  ; It  molti- 

Mu'lTIPLICATB,  plica  re ; Sp.  mulliplicar  ; Lat. 

Multiplication,  muUiplicare,  multiplicem  fa- 

Multipli'city,  cere ; to  render  manifold,  mu/- 

Multipjli'cious,  tiplex , multis  plicis  constant, 

Multipli'ciovslt,  consisting  of  many  folds. 

Multiplier,  To  increase  by  many  invo- 

Mi/lti plying,  ii.  lutions,  generally,  to  increase 

Multipli'able.  j the  number. 

For  Multiplication  in  Arithmetic,  see  vol.  i.  p.  468. 
Multiplication  (as  in  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Stowe)  is 
applied,  to  the  making  of  gold  and  silver. 

bat  God  for  bus  grace,  gotirr  gray n mullet i&t. 

Pier i Plouhma*.  ftnaa,  p.  135. 


Here  i*  a mitaine  eke,  that  we  may  era : 

He  that  his  hand  wo!  put  in  this  milame 
He  *hal  have  multiplying  of  hi*  grains. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardonertt  Tale,  V.  12308. 


Who  *o  that  listeth  uttrvn  hi*  folic, 

Let  him  come  forth  and  Larncn  multiple. 

id.  The  CldiHsci  > emunnes  Tale,  v.  16303. 


For  bothc  troo  by  my  salvation 

Conclude u in  multiplication.  Jd.  IS,  v.  16317* 

And  thus  though  that  he  mudHplie 
Hi*  gold*,  without  treason* 

He  u.  Gower.  Camf.  Am.  book  v.  p.  124. 

It  maketh  multiplication 

Of  guide.  Id.  2b.  book  iv.  p.  114. 

Some  thing*  do  through  our  judgment  pans 
As  through  a multiply  mg- Aon* 

Cowley.  Ode.  OfWil. 

They  [the  purveyors]  are  the  only  multiplier*  in  the  world ; they 
have  the  art  of  muttiplieariun. 

Boceu.  Jt  Speech  touching  /krwjws. 
Therefore  the  multiplying  of  n obi  litre,  and  other  degree*  of  quality 
in  an  over  proportion,  to  the  common  people,  doth  speedily  bring  a 
slate  to  necemuty.  Jd.  Eotay  16.  p.  84. 

Good  deeds  are  very  fraitfull ; and  not  ao  ranch  of  their  nature, 
as  of  God's  blessing  mmllipiiable 

Had.  Work*,  vol  i.  foL  55.  Meditation*  and  Fotct.  Cent.  3.  p.  78. 
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MTTL.  Item,  you  eomnsauwded  muMpKoaliom  aud  aleomistrie  to  bee 
T1PLT.  practised,  thereby  to  alait  the  king's  coioe. 

Stoie.  £i/mrd  FT.  Anm  1549. 


Ml  LTL 
TUDE. 


Po«  properly  the  animal  [Amphistaana]  it  not  one,  but  multrp&r 
ciama  or  many,  which  hath  a duplicity  or  gemination  of  principal 
’part*. 

Sir  Thome*  Broom,  Pul  gar  Errcvrt,  booh  hi.  eh.  rv.  p.  177. 


For  the  eawl  conveyeth  with  it  not  only  the  extract  and  tingle 
idee  of  every  part,  whereby  it  transnnte  their  perfections  and  infir- 
mities ; but  double  and  over  again ; whereby  sometimes  it  multi- 
pHeiouoty  delineates  the  tame  as  in  twins,  in  mixed  and  numerous 

******  Id.  Jb.  book  vii.ch.ii.fk  423. 

To  see  the  multiplicity  of  boolu 

That  pester  it,  may  well  believe  the  press. 

Skk  of  a surfeit. 

Drayton.  The  Moon-Coif . 

Echo  with  their  sorrow  sports  j 

From  hill  to  hill  from  grove  ta  grove  she  bounds. 

And  catches,  breaks,  and  multiplies  the  sounds. 

Lewi*.  Stall**,  book  vi.  " 

There  is  another  thing  considerable  in  this  multipUcatc  number  of 
the  eye ; and  that  is,  that  the  object  seen  is  not  multiplied  as  well 
as  the  organ,  but  appears  but  one,  though  seen  with  two  or  more 
•yes.  lie r ham.  Phytico-  Theology,  book  iv.  ch.  Li. 


This  »cn««  [smelling]  I shall  dispatch  in  less  com  pans  than  tho 
two  last,  because  its  apparatus,  although  sufficiently  grand  and 
admirable,  (yet)  is  not  so  mutiipUctou*  as  of  the  eye  or  ear. 

It.  Jb.  book  iv.  ch.  iv.  pi  138. 


Moreover,  as  the  manifold  variation  of  the  parts,  so  the  saw///. 
phrity  uf  the  use  of  each  part,  is  very  wonderful. 

Grew.  Cotmo  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  V.  fob  25.  ' 


In  the  fecundity  of  the  human,  as  of  every  other  spec  tea  of 
animals,  nature  has  provided  for  an  iudefinite  multifWicaliom. 

Patty.  Mom/  PhHvtophy,  Tol.  ii.  ch.  xL  p.  355. 

MULTIPOTENT,  Lat.  multipolen r,  multvm , much, 
and  polens,  powerful. 

Having  much  power. 

By  Joue  mulhpotent. 

Thou  should*!  not  beure  from  me  a Greekish  member 
Wherein  my  -word  had  unt  improasure  made 
Of  our  r alike  feud. 

Shah  ip  fare.  Troylu t and  Crmida,  foL  98. 

MULTIPRESENCE,  mullum,  much,  and  prttsms, 
present,  or  being  before. 

A being  before  («c.  sensible)  in  many  places  at  once. 

1 would  that  exploded  opinion  of  Trarmubstantiatkm,  and  (which 
is  th«  root  of  it)  the  muitrpreomce  of  Uirist’s  body,  did  not  utterly 
overthrow  the  truth  of  hie  humanity - 

Ha  it.  Harho,  vuL  i.  fol.  625.  No  Peace  with  Home,  see.  25. 

MULTITUDE, Fr.  multitude ; It.  multitudine; 
Multitudinous. J Sp.  multitud;  Lat.  mvltitudo. 

A great  number,  a large  collection  or  assembly  of 
individuals;  a great  many. 

They  that  wprrn  aboule  Tyre  and  Sydon,  a greet  multitude 
heryng  the  thiogis  that  he  did*-,  aod  camen  to  him. 

IVicttf,  Mark,  ch.  iii. 

And  they  that  dwelled  about  Tire  and  Sidon,  a great  multitude; 
which c when  they  bad  hcardc  what  thingis  he  did,  came  vnto  him. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

So.  with  this  bold  opposer  rushes  on 
This  many  •headed  monster,  multitude. 

Daniel.  History  of  Civil  Hart , book  ii. 

WH1  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wash  this  Mood 
Cfcant  from  my  hand  ? no : this  my  band  will  rather 
The  multitudinou*  scan  inearuardine. 

Shaktprare.  Macbeth,  foL  137,  * 


■ ■■  ■■■  - ■ ■ - Pluck*  out  Ml’LTf- 

The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  theta  not  lick*  TL'DK- 

The  sweet  which  is  their  poteou.  _ 

Shahspoare.  Comtianm,  fuL  15.  MUM. 

The  gutR  of  the  crime  lights  upon  one,  but  tho  example  of  it  ' ^ ’ 

sways  a multitude;  especially  if  the  erimmal  be  of  any  uoto  or 
eminence  in  the  world. 

South.  Sermon*,  voL  vi.  p.  215. 

First  an  all-potent  aft-pervading  sound 

Bade  flow  the  waters — aud  the  waters  flow’d, 

Exulting  in  then  measureless  abode, 

Diffusive,  multitndmoua,  profound. 

Above,  beneath,  around. 

done*.  Hymn  to  fiarayena. 

MUM,  "I  D.  momzne ; Ger.  mumme,  larva  ; 

Mu'mmer,  >D.  mommer ; Ger.  mummer ; Fr.  mom - 

M t/jfMEinr.  J meur.  Larvatus , one  who  wears  a 

mask.  Some  derive  from  Gr.  fioppw , terriculum,  (what 
vre  call  u bugbear ;)  others  from  momus,  or  mimus,  the 
French  applying  their  word  mommeric,  to  the  sport  of 
momn,  or  mimes,  who  deride  others;  and  this  toiler 
Etymology  seems  the  more  probable.  The  Greek 
M wfioo,  the  maker  game  even  of  his  brother  Gods,  trans- 
mitting his  name  and  characteristics  to  all  the  modem 
European  Languages. 

Mum,  Skinner  calls,  an  interjection  indicating  silence, 
because  while  we  pronounce  this  word  we  draw  the  upper 
to  the  lower  lip,  and  shut  the  mouth  : it  may  be  so  ap- 
plied from  the  silence  observed  by*  mummers  when 
playing  their  tricks,  and  especially  when  making  them  a 
cloak  for  thievery. 

Mome  ; one  who  cannot  or  will  not  speak  ; a speech- 
less, senseless,  stupid  fellow. 

)«ow  mygt  bet  mete  fo  myxt.  On  Malvemc  hulles 

fan  get*  a mom  of  hum  mouth,  til  raonete  be  hem  shew  id. 

Pier*  P/oJmam.  Futon,  p.  8. 

But  I must  tell  this  tale  thus  for  the  nones  long 
When  men  crye  mumme  and  kevp  such  silence. 

Gascoigne.  Flower*.  Epitaph  upon  Captain  fhurehier. 

And  miser  (he  the  moour)  cotnes  last  of  all. 

Id.  The  Fruite*  of  Warre. 

And  gwne  on  me  a glum 

Then:  was  among*  them  no  word  than  but  mum. 

Shelton.  The  Crown e of  Laurtll. 

[He  would]  make  him  [the  reader]  wene  he  were  walking 
downo  to  hall  quick*,  yf  he  made  so  much  as  a mumme  agaiust 
Luthier's  lechery  a. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Wo  rim,  (M.  424.  The  first  Port  of  the  Com- 
fuiaeion  of  Tyndall. 

To  all  thru  gear*  you  see  good  readers  that  this  good  man 
playeth  a«  though  he  came  in  iu  a mummery. 

hi.  Jb.  ful.  973.  The  DebeUaewn  of  Salem  and  Byxanee. 

Men  of  nicha  matters  make  bat  mummynge. 

Skelton.  Tho  Crowne  of  Lour  ell. 

In  whiche  paw*’  tyiee  the  dokys  of  Atnnarle,  of  Surrey,  and  of 
Kxcetyr,  with  the  vtIjs  of  Sriosbury  and  of  Gbucetyr,  with  other 
of  thvyr  affynyte,  made  rrwvysyon  for  a dyagttyiyngf  or  a maw 
layoff,  to  be  shewyd  to  the  kynge  (H.  4.)  vpoa  twdfrthr  nyght. 

Fabyan.  Chronyete,  Anno  1 400,  voL  iu 

For  the  Holy  Ghost  is  no  dome  God,  nor  do  God  that  goelh  a 

mummynge. 

Tyndall.  Worhei,  ful.  13.  Prologue  v pon  the  Fiue  Booict  of 
Motes.  Leuiticus,  book  iii. 

Dcclaryng  her  [his  natural  mother]  openly  to  he  a woman  gnien 
to  carnall*  affection,  and  dissolute  buying,  which  thing  if  it  had 
beenn  true  (as  it  was  not  in  drvde)  carry  good  and  naJurnlJ  childe 
would  hauo  rather  mummed  at,  than  to  tuue  blasted  abroad,  and 
eqierially  she  beyng  aline. 

Grafton.  Richard  III.  The  second  Yen. 
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As  on*  with  grief*  and  anguish*  over-cam  $ 

And  unto  every  thing  did  answer  **«• 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  IV-  can,  7. 

Yet  h*  (poore  *oule  !)  with  patience  all  did  bear*  ; 

For  naught  against  their  wills  might  countered : 

Ne  ought  he  aakl,  whatever  he  did  heart ; 

Bui  hanging  dawiw  hia  head  did  like  a momr  appear*. 

Id.  J6.  book  vii.  can.  6. 


When  you  ar*  hearing  a matter  between*  party  and  party,  if  you 
rhaunee  to  be*  pinch'd  with  th*  collieke,  you  make  face*  like  mww* 
fuert,  Shakspeure.  Corioianus,  p.  8. 


Cum  not  (thi*  mad-man  aayd)  but  swear* 

That  women  be  vutrow, 

Their  loue  ia  but  a wwowrif, 

Or  a«  an  April's  dew,  , 

If  lamer.  Albion's  England,  book  vii.  ch.  xxxri. 

Thia  tame  troth  is  a naked  and  open  day-light,  that  doth  not 
shew  the  masque*,  and  uuanmenes,  and  triumph*  of  the  world, 
half  ao  stately,  and  daintily,  as  candk-hghla. 

Bacon.  Alary  1.  p.  2. 


« Not  did  I «v*r  winch  or  grudge  it 

For  thy  dear  sake."  Quoth  ahe,  “ Mum  budget.** 

Butler.  Hudtbras,  part  l.  can.  3, 


The  mm  club  (aa  I am  informed)  ia  an  institution  of  the  same 
nature,  and  is  a great  enemy  to  noise. 

Spectator,  No.  9.  col.  2. 


The  tempi#  and  ita  holy  ritea  profan'd 
By  mum'ries,  he  that  dwelt  in  it  disdain'd. 

Cow  per.  Expostulation. 


has  worked  a while,  and  after  they  ore  added,  let  the  MUM. 
liquor  work  over  the  vessel  as  little  as  may  be  ; then  fill 
it  up.  Lastly,  when  it  is  stopped,  put  into  the  hogshead  . , j 

ten  new-luid  eggs  unbroken  or  cracked,  stop  it  up  close, 
and  drink  it  at  two  years  end.1* 

Our  English  brewers  use  cardamom,  ginger,  and 
sassafras,  instead  of  the  inner  rind  of  fir ; and  add  also 
walnut-rinds,  madder,  red  Banders,  and  elecampane. 
MU'MBLE,0  D.  mommelen,  mompelen  ; Sw. 
Mu'mileh,  \mumla;  which  Ihre  considers  to 
Mi/mblino.  j be  the  Ger.  murmelu , and  LaU 
murmurare,  to  murmur,  q.  r.  The  D.  mommelen  seems 
to  be  the  diminutive  of  mommen,  (see  Mum,)  and  thus 
to  mean — to  speak  like  one  wearing  a mask,  with  his 
face,  his  mouth  confined  in  a mask,  and  hence, 

To  utter  an  indistinct,  an  inarticulate  sound  or  voice ; 
with  the  mouth  closed,  or  but  little  open  : to  cat  with 
the  mouth  so  closed. 

Ne  momblisnesse  ne  sonencsse — No  mumbling  talk 
nor  noisy  sound.  Chuucer,  infra . 

Of  thb  mat  [matter]  ich  m^ghte  mom ely  w*l  lung*. 

Pier * Piouhmeus.  Fisk*,  p.  8l. 

And  how  they  were  accompanied  with  mo 

N e usomblitnetse  ne  soneneane  ulao. 

The  pour*  penses  were  not  disloged  there, 

Ne  God  wote  hir  place  waa  euery  where. 

Chaucer.  The  Assembly  of  Ladies,  p.  526. 


Muu,  D.  momme;  Ger.  mumme;  which  Skinner 
calls  a strong  kind  of  beer,  introduced  by  us  from 
Brunswick,  and  derived  either  from  Ger.  mummeln,  to 
mumble,  or  from  mum,  (tiUniii  indict,)  i.  e.  either 
drink  that  will  make  a cat  speak,  or  drink  that  will  lake 
away  the  power  of  speech. 


See  how  the  Beige,  sedulous  and  sUrat, 

With  bowl#  of  fattening  mum  or  bliasful  cup* 

Of  kernel-rslialiM  fluid*,  the  fair  star 
Of  early  phosphorus  salute. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  book  li. 
The  clamorous  crowd  is  bush'd  with  mug*  of  urns, 

Till  all,  tun'd  equal,  send  a general  hum 

Pope.  The  Dun dad,  book  ii.  L 385. 


The  following  receipt  for  Mum  is  said  to  be  preserved 
in  the  Town  House  at  Brunswick,  the  City  which,  if  it 
did  not  give  birth  to  the  liquor,  claims  preeminence  in 
its  concoction. 

"Take  sixty-three  gallons  of  water  that  has  been 
boiled  to  the  consumption  of  a third  part : brew  it  with 
seven  bushels  of  wheaten  malt,  one  bushel  of  oat  malt, 
and  one  bushel  of  ground  beans  : when  it  is  tunned,  let 
not  the  hogshead  be  too  full  at  first ; and  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  work,  put  into  of  the  inner  rind  of  fir  three 

Kunds,  tops  of  fir  and  birch  each  one  pound,  Carduus 
n edict  ns  three  handfuls,  flowers  of  Rosa  solis  one 
handful  or  two  ; burnet,  betovy,  marjoram,  avens,  penny- 
royal, wild  thyme,  of  each  a handful  and  a half ; of 
elder  flowers  two  handfuls  or  more ; seeds  of  cardamom 
bruised  thirty  ounces ; barberries  bruised  one  ounce. 
Put  the  herbs  and  6eeds  into  the  vessel  when  the  liquor 


. Ha  singe#  th*  treble  part 

The  mean*  bee  mumbtes  out  of  tune,  for  lack  of  life  and  hart. 

Gascoigne.  Fl outers.  Memories. 

Which  Bam*  calleth  patcring,  A mumbling  of  thee*  psalmcs  &tba#e 
saline*  without  (leiiorion,  a#  though#  hymrelfe  had  an  yi*  and  aa 
eare  in  eueri  marine*  hart. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Worker,  foL  783.  The  Confutation  of  Frere 
Barnes  Church. 

Mass-momblers,  hoty-water-swinger*. 

Bale.  Yet  a Course,  4‘<*.  fob  88.  b. 

Then  came  the  Furies  with  their  bosoms  bare, 

Sav#  somewhat  cover'd  with  their  snaky  hair, 

In  wreath*  contorted,  mumbling  hellish  charms. 

Up  to  the  elbows  naked  were  their  arm*. 

Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf. 

Who  can  endure  to  hear*,  that  to  the  careless  mumbling  over  of 
tome  abort  prayers  there  should  bet*  granted  by  John  XXII.  a 
pardon  for  no  less*  than  a million  of  yean*. 

Hall.  Works,  voL  i.  fid-  621.  A*  Peace  teith  Rome,  sec.  I?, 

Some  carry  tale,  tome  pleatc-man,  some  slight  xanie, 

Some  mumbic-neu**,  some  trcncher-knight,  tom*  Dick 
That  smile*  h»  check#  in  y pares,  and  knows  th*  trick 
To  make  ray  lady  laugh,  when  she's  dispos'd. 

Shah  ip  eare.  love's  Labour  /ait,  fol.  140 

She  mumbles  forth  her  backward  prayers, 

An  unlam'd  scold  of  fourscore  years. 

Gay.  Fable  23. 

Then  he  think#  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon  stream* 

And  of  old  musty  hard*  marbles  over  their  names ; 

Talk*  much  to  himself  of  one  Phcsbut  Apollo, 

And  a parcel  of  folk  that  in's  retinue  follow. 

Byrom.  The  Poetaster. 


M U M M Y. 


MUMMY,  Fr.  mumie;  It.  mum/a;  Sp.  mofnia; 
Low  Lat.  mumia,  or  properly  amumia,  from  amomum, 
of  Eastern  origin,  Yossiua.  El.  L.  L.  In  the  lid  Book 


De  Fitiia,  he  derives  mumia  from  the  Arabic  mimi, 
which  signifies  wax.  He  explains  it  to  be 

The  flesh  of  man  preserved  against  corruption  ill 
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MUMMY,  balsam  or  myrrh,  and  a! ora  and  asphalt  It  is  also 
v-» ^ applied  to 

That  which  distils  from  mummies ; the  stuff  where- 
with they  have  been  long;  imbalmed  ; any  gummous 
substance;  a soft,  coagulated  moss. 

Tib.  You  shall  grow  mummy  rascal*. 

Beaumont  anti  Fletcher,  Th*  Sea  Voyage,  Oct  iii.  SC.  L 
Mummy  hath  great  fines  ia  stanching  Mood;  whirh  uujr  be 
ascribed  to  the  nisture  of  bulm*  that  an  glutinous. 

Bacon.  Natural  Utrtary,  Cent.  z.  sec.  990. 

. Thy  \irtuw  are 

The  apices  that  embalm  thee ; thou  art  far 
More  richly  hud,  anil  sliait  more  long  remain 
Still  mummified  within  the  hearts  of  men, 

Than  it  to  hit  thee  in  the  rolls  of  fame 

Each  morblu  spoke  thy  shape,  all  brass  thy  name. 

J.  Hale.  Pormt,  (164f>,)  p.  50. 

AT-imipy  ia  one  of  the  useful  medicine*  eomuwndwl  and  given  by 
Our  physicians,  for  falls  and  bruises,  and  in  other  cases  too. 

*j a-  Work*,  voL  ii.  p.  451.  Occauona!  Jirflectiona,  rvfl.  3.  sec.  6. 
Yet  it  wore  modest,  could  it  but  be  said, 

They  strip  the  living,  but  these  rob  the  dead j 
Dane  with  the  mumm  in  of  the  Muses  play, 

And  make  love  to  thsiu  the  Egyptian  way. 

Dry  den.  Pro/rgue  39. 

Let  K>mc  soft  mummy  of  a peer,  who  stains 
His  rank,  some  sudden  lump  of  ass's  brains. 

To  that  abandon'd  wretch  his  sanction  giro; 

Support  his  slander,  and  his  wants  relieve  ! 

Falconer.  The  Demagogue. 

Mummy,  to  speak  more  precisely  than  Vossius  has 
done  above,  is  derived  from  the  Persian  word  Mumiyd, 
which  signifies  bitumen  or  mineral  pitch,  the  pis- 
snsphaltos  (Pliu.  Sat.  Hitt.  xxiv.  25.  xxxv.  51.  Dios- 
corkl.  i.  100.)  of  the  Ancients ; and,  as  it  is  always 
found  in  the  bodies  embalmed  by  the  Egyptians, 
whence  it  is  extracted  by  the  Arabs,  the  name  of  the  em- 
balming substance  was  by  an  easy  figure  of  speech 
transferred  to  the  object  embalmed ; but  as  the  drug  has 
ceased  to  form  a part  of  our  Materia  Medica,  the  word 
in  its  primary  sense  has  now  become  almost  obsolete. 
“ The  substance  called  MumTd,"  says  Abdu-l  latlf, 
(p.  200.)  “ is  found  in  very  great  abundance  in  the 
inside  of  the  trunk  and  head  of  these  bodies.”  “MfimTi 
properly  so  called,”  be  adds,  (p.  201.)  “ is  a substance 
which  flows  down  from  the  summit  of  mountains,  min- 
gled with  the  torrents  which  bring  it  down ; it  after- 
wards coagulates  like  mineral  pitch,  (Atfr,)  and  emits  an 
odour  like  that  of  Burgundy  pitch,  (zifl,)  mixed  with 
bitumen,  ( kdfr.y * “ It  issues  from  springs,”  says 
J&ltnus,  (Galen.)  " like  mineral  pitch  (kdr)  and  naph- 
tha (nq/l)”  “ Others  say  it  is  a kind  of  mineral  pitch, 

and  is  called  hhidu-l  jib&l,  ( i,e . Mountain  Menstruum.) 
The  Mumid  found  within  the  cavities  of  dead  bodies  iu 
Egypt,  does  not  differ  much  in  its  nature  from  this, 
which  may  be  substituted  for  it  when  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured. The  most  common  opinion  is  that  the  former  is 
a mixture  of  Burgundy  pitch  (zijt)  and  myrrh  (mur.)** 
Abdu-l  lulifs  description  is  copied  from  Dtoscorkles,  not 
Galen,  as  he,  probably  from  an  error  of  memory, 
affirms ; and  he  seems  to  intimate  that  he  did  not  value 
the  Mummy,  so  much  esteemed  by  many  of  his  Country- 
men, more  highly  than  it  deserves.  The  evidence  of  it* 
extraordinary  efficacy  in  preserving  human  bodies  from 
dissolution  for  many  Ages,  was  no  doubt  the  chief  cause 
of  the  high  value  set  upon  it ; and,  as  is  often  the  case, 
one  strong  prejudice  expelled  another,  and  zealous 
Musulmans,  who  would  have  shrunk  from  the  touch  of 
an  idolater  while  living,  eagerly  swallowed  fragments 
of  his  carcass  when  dead.  Nor  were  the  Christians,  till 
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a very  late  period,  much  more  scrupulous  or  enlightened.  MUMMY 
Dr.  Leincry,  a distinguished  Member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  about  a century  ago,  says  very 
gravely  : (p.  363.)  Let  Mumiet  blanches,  on  let  corps 
dettcchet  tana  embaumement , ns  posnedmt  pat  beau  coup 
de  vertu  : and  justly  adds  : II  tie  faut  pat  croire  que  la 
Mumie,*  commune  quon  nous  apporte,  toil  de  la  dri- 
table  Mumie  iT Egypte,  qui  ait  bte  tide  det  sepulcret  des 
ancient  Egyptian  ; eeUe-ld  eat  Irop  rare,  el  ti  Con  en  a 
quelqve parlie,  on  la  garde  dant  let  cabinets  cotnmc  vite 
grande  curiosile.  Celle  que  nous  troucont  chcz  let 
Droguittes,  vient  drt  cadavret  de  dicertet  person  ties  que 
let  Juifo,  ou  mi-me  let  Chretiens,  embaGment,  a pres  iet 
avoir  vuidet  de  hurt  entruiUct  et  de  fenr  cerrdle , avec  de 
la  myrrhc , dr  C aloes,  de  Ccncem , da  bi turns  de  Judes 
et  plutteurs  aulret  drogue t : ih  mctlent  techer  an  four 
at  corps  rmbattmbs  pour  let  pricer  de  toute  leur  hitmi- 
dite  phlegmatique , et  pour  y fairt  pCnblrer  let  gem  mss 
afin  qu’ilt  puissent  if  con  server.  It  was  the  animal  oil 
and  volatile  salts  contained  in  the  human  body,  upon 
which  the  good  Doctor  seems  to  have  founded  his  belief 
in  the  powers  of  Mummy,  which  he  commends  as 
" detersive,  vulnerary,  resolvent,  resisting  gangrene, 
corroborative,  proper  for  contusions,  and  to  prevent  the 
blood  from  curdling  iu  the  body.”  The  Arabian 
Physicians  seem  to  have  had  more  reasonable  notions 
on  the  subject.  “ The  Mdmiyd  of  tombs,”  says  I bn 
Bailor,  " which  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  i^gypt, 
is  nothing  more  than  an  amalgam  anciently  used  by  the 
Greeks,  (£Lriim,)  to  preserve  their  dead  bodies  from 
putrefaction.”  He  also  applies  the  term  Mumid  to  the 
Jewish  bitumen  (al  kafr  ul  ychudi ) or  asphalt  us,  and 
adds  that  the  same  name  is  also  given  to  a kind  of  light, 
black  stones  found  near  Sena  in  Yemen,  each  of  which 
contains  a black  fluid  substance  in  a small  cavity.  It  is  True 
indeed  in  cavities  of  rocks  and  stones  that  the  Mu  mid  Mumia. 
of  the  Persians  is  found,  and  the  best  is  that  collected  in 
the  Mummy  Mountain,  (Kuhi  Mumiy&I,  Sir  William 
Ouscley's  Travels,  ii.  117.)  about  twenty  miles,  or  six 
fnrsangs  from  Durab-gird  or  Durd,  (in  29*  North  and 
543  50'  East.)  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  that 
Country.  A small  cavern  or  pit  about  twelve  feel  deep, 
(Getninam  orsyinm,  Kcempfer,  516.)  at  the  foot  of  tire 
mountain,  is  the  place  in  which  it  is  found  ; and,  at  the 
very  hottest  season  of  the  year,  the  Governor  of  the 
Provinces  of  Liir  and  Darub,  to  the  latter  of  which  the 
mountain  belongs,  goes  in  great  state  to  collect  this 
precious  substance,  and  send  it  to  the  Royal  Treasury. 

Twenty  powerful  men  set  their  shoulders  to  the  huge 
mass  of  rock  by  which  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  is 
blocked  up,  and  when  it  is  removed,  a mau  is  sent  in 
with  an  iron  ladle  to  scrape  the  asphaltus  from  the 
crevices  through  which  it  exudes.  But  he  is  first 
stripped  naked,  and  his  mouth  is  filled  with  clean  water, 
to  prevent  his  concealing  any  of  the  MumTd  which  he 
may  find.  The  Governor  and  his  attendants  dine  in  a 
tent  pitched  before  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  while  the 
scarification  of  its  walls  is  going  on ; and  on  issuing 
from  the  pit,  the  scarifier  is  expected  to  discharge  the 
contents  of  his  month  in  presence  of  the  company,  that 
they  may  see  that  no  deception  has  been  practised.  A 
very  singular  and  rigorous  examination  of  his  person 
also  follows,  so  great  is  the  apprehension  lest  any  of  this 
invaluable  specific  should  be  embezzled.  The  MumTd  is 
then  liquefied  and  cleansed  upou  the  spot,  and  the 

• Now  more  correctly  ipclt  Mamie, 
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MUMMY.  whole,  usually  about  twenty-five  miakkW,  (a  little  more 
than  lour  ounces,)  is  sealed  up  in  a silver  box  formed  for 
that  express  purpose,  and  despatched  by  a courier  to  the 
Court.  Kumipfer  ascertained  by  an  experiment  on  the 
leg  of  a fowl  that  its  efficacy  was  more  apparent  than 
real ; (524.)  that  ill  fact  it  pave  an  extraordinary  density 
ami  induration  to  the  periosteum,  and  thus  enabled  the 
.animal  to  turn  Its  limb  sooner  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected ; but,  lie  adds,  that,  on  subsequent  trials,  an 
inferior  sort  promoted  the  formation  of  callus  even  more 
rapidly  than  he  thought  desirable.  The  Persians  still 
hold  it  in  the  some  estimation,  and  some  was  brought 
in  1809,  aa  a present  for  l he  Queen  of  England,  by 
the  Persian  Ambassador,  Mirzfc  Abu-1  1 1 bason;  nine 
tdm&ns  (about  As)  being  then  demanded  at  Isfab&n, 
.for  aa  much  as  would  fill  “ a common  sited  walnut- 
shell;"  (Ouseley.  ii.  121.)  but  when  its  efficacy  was  tried 
by  an  experiment  similar  to  that  made  by  Kmmpfer, 
Mr.  Sharp,  Sir  Core  Ousel ey’s  surgeon,  declared  that 
he  believed  “ the  application  of  any  common  bitumen 
would  have  been  attended  with  equal  success. " (Ouse- 
Icy,  ii.  117.)*  The  resemblance  and  supposed  identity 
between  the  Persian  Mumiu  and  the  bituminous  matter 
found  in  bodies  embalmed  by  the  Egyptians,  as  it  occa- 
sioned the  collection  of  the  latter  from  the  Catacombs, 
and  enhanced  its  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  Arabs, 
so  did  it  convince  them,  that  a desire  of  procuring 
it  was  the  motive  which  led  the  Franks  to  inquire  so 
constantly  for  bodies  from  the  Egyptian  Mummy  pit*. 
JVor,  till  lately,  could  a more  effectual  method  have  been 
devised  for  causing  the  destruction  of  those  precious 
relics,  than  this  demand  for  Mummy,  (Mvmfd,)  which, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Arab,  was  most  easily  to  lie  pro- 
cured by  knocking  the  carcaas  containing  it  to  pieces. 
F mV  alined  Now  indeed  the  case  is  widely  different ; and  the  pea- 
lx*di«.  sauls  throughout  Egypt,  from  their  constant  intercourse 
with  Euro]ieans,  uro  well  aware  of  the  value  of  every 
appendage  of  a Mummy.  So  many  also  have  lircn 
carefully  examined,  and  the  Catacombs  containing 
them  accurately  described,  that  the  sepulchral  decora- 
tions and  modes  of  interment  used  by  the  Egyptians  are 
now  far  better  known,  than,  till  within  a very  lew  years, 
there  was  any  pros|H?ct  that  they  ever  would  become. 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  before  the  modern  dis- 
coveries arc  mentioned,  to  notice  the  accounts  given  by 
the  Ancients.  11  As  soon  as  any  person  of  consequence 
Ancient  ac.  dies,”  says  Herodotus,  (ii.  85.)  “all  the  women  of 
counts.  his  family  perambulate  the  town,  accompanied  by  all 
their  female  relations,  having  their  head  and  face 
smeared  with  mud,  and  lieating  their  naked  bosom*, 
beneath  which  their  clothes  are  fastened  by  u girdle  : 
the  men,  on  the  other  hand,  uncover  and  beat  their 
breasts  in  like  manner.”  A rigid  abstinence  from  all 
luxuries  was  maintained,  and  ilie  same  rites  were  con- 
tinued till  the  body  was  delivered  to  the  embalmere; 
for  there  were  functionaries  legally  appointed  to  per- 
form that  office,  who,  “so  soon  as  a corpse  was  brought 
to  them,  showed  the  bearers  painted  wooden  models, 
fhilhfully  representing  bodies  embalmed  according  to  the 
three  different  degrees  of  care  and  expense  prescribed.** 
The  first,  which  represented  Osiris, t wa a said  to  cost  a 


• Inferior  kind*,  called  SrMbnUJ  and  CAam/wA,  from  the 
pJurfls  in  which  (h»‘)’  found,  are  brought  from  the  adjoin  iag 

mountain*!  nnd  oil  bear  a great  resemblance  to  a fluid  substance 
Which  from  a mountain  (hrw  mUea  ffom  JJikli.  (Krerapfer, 

020.) 

t Herodotus  (&# 6.)  my*  « Th*  BueU  pattern  rapraMBtad  him 


talent  of  silver ; (£230;)  t lie  second  twenty  mine;  (£76;)  MUMMY. 

and  the  third,  ami  humblest,  a very  small  sum.  (£Mod.  '—•v*-'' 

•Sic.  i.  91.)  The  body  was  then  left  with  the  emhaltuera; 

if  the  deceased  were  a male,  probably  on  the  day  of  his 

death  ; but  if  a female,  three  or  four  days  later.  (Herod. 

ii.  89.)  The  process  of  embalming  occupied  seventy 

data,  the  period  of  mourning  among  the  Egyptians, 

(Gcti.  1.  8.)  after  which  the  corpse  was  swathed  in  cere- 
cloth*. and  returned  to  the  family,  who  enclosed  it  in  a 
wooden  case,  imitating  the  human  form,  (a»0pu>iroftf±n,') 
and  placed  it  upright  against  the  wall  in  a sepulchral 
chamber.  (vUnpan  O^Ka'uf.)  Whenever  the  body  of 
any  one  who  had  been  carried  ofT  by  a crocodile,  or 
drowned  in  the  river,  was  found,  the  city  within  the  ter- 
ritory’ of  which  it  fell,  was  obliged  to  have  it  embalmed 
in  the  most  expensive  manner ; and  no  one,  except  the 
Priests  of  the  Nile,  were  allowed  to  touch  it.  (Herod, 
ii.  90.)  “ The  embidmera  of  bodies,”  (r<*  ampara  Ocpaxmi- 
oKTtv,)  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  (i.  91.)  “are  artists 
(TtX***Tf,i)  who  have  received  this  art  (Arurr^nyv)  by 
inheritance  from  their  forefathers.  These  men,  when 
they  have  delivered  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased  an 
account  of  all  that  must  be  expended  on  the  funeral,  in- 
quire in  what  manner  they  wish  the  body  to  be  em- 
balmed ; and  when  they  have  agreed  about  every  thing, 
and  have  received  the  eorjuie,  they  deliver  it  up  to  those 
appointed  to  perform  the  usual  offices  about  it.  First, 
the  draverr , (•  ^ pa  ppm*  In,}  having  laid  the  body  on  the  Gramma- 
ground,  marks,  by  a line  on  its  left  flank,  (\«7»*'«,)  how 
much  it  is  necessary  to  cut ; then  the  Mifttr  (o  xuprt-  p*ra- 
a\t<r 7ij«)  takes  an  .Ethiopia  stone,*  and  having  made  sdiistes. 
Mich  an  incision  in  the  flesh  as  the  law  allows,  imme- 
diately runs  away,  being  pursued  by  those  present,  who 
throw  stones  at  him  and  curve  him,  as  if  they  wished  to 
throw  the  horror  of  the  action  upon  him;  for  they  con- 
aider  every  one  who  commits  any  violence,  inflict*  any 
wound,  or  does  any  injury  whatever  to  the  body  or  one 
ofhis  own  species,  in  detestable.  When  the  picklcrs  (•/  Taricheut*-. 
Tap4\«t rrai)  have  bean  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
embalming  (vpo*  r ijv  Otpairtiav)  the  opened  body,  one 
of  them  thrusts  his  hand  through  (he  incision  in  it  as 
far  as  the  breast,  («*  rov  Ott-paxa,)  and  remove*  every 
thing  except  thekidnie*  and  the  heart ; another  cleanses 
cadi  of  the  intestines,  injecting  palm-wine  and  aromatic 
drugs.”  The  brain,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus, 

(ii.  815.)  had  been  previously  extracted  through  the 
nostrils,  partly  by  a crooked  iron,  («rr*y/»y,)  parlly  by 
the  injection  of  drug*,  (^/iam.)  **  When  the  intes- 

tines have  been  removed,”  he  adds,  “ the  cavity  is  cleaned 
out.f  well  soaked  with  palm-wine  and  pounded  aro- 
matics, and  then  ia  sewed  up  again,  after  it  has  been 
filled  with  pure  myrrh  pulverized,  cinnamon,*  and 


whoso  name  I think  it  sacrih-gioiri  to  mention  in  such  a matter.** 
Athmo^or**  iisgat.  i‘2 5.  p.  113.)  tmdeesScMwl  Osiris  to  be  (he 
God  here  meant;  arul  this  is  con fi mud  by  the  Legend*  on  the 
immmm’iil*  and  sepulchral  duciimi'iits  lately  interpreted,  which  ail 
ta-gin — Osiris,  or  the  Osiri&u — N.  N.  iL  e.  hr  who  U now  united  with 
Oairia.  (Cham  full  I ion,  SrcomJe  Isrtlre,  p.  112.  Print,  173.  260) 

* Egyptian  pebbles,  of  pyromachou*  allcx,  according  to  M.  Bro- 
gniart,  l'owmlacqua,  p.  223. 

f “Strained  or  jsrreolatsd the  proper  sense  of  tha  wonl 
(Imi^^cwi)  used  in  the  original,  is  more  applicable  to  Larcher's  version, 
in  which  xuX^i  is  taken  for  the  intestine*,  and  ,«•&•  for  the  cavity 
containing  them,  than  that  here  given  ; 1/ut  Sebwrigtupuarr,  iu  his 
notes  on  this  pannage,  hssahuwu  that  both  thaau  wards  have  here  the 
same  meaning. 

1 Km/*,  (Herod.  ii.  86  ) (Dtodcw.  Sic.  B.  H.  L 91.) 

probably  the  Ltatnu  cassia,  or  Bastard  Cinnamon  of  modern 
Botanists. 
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MUMMY,  (he  other  aromatic*,  except  frank  incense. 

(Xtfiavurrov.)  When  nil  this  has  ticcii  done,  they  pickle 
(ra/t^woi'tfr)  the  body,  covering  it  with  uatroa  (luV^p ; 
fixed  alkali,  or  impure  carbonate  of  soda)  for  seventy 
days,  beyond  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  keep  it  in  pickle. 
When  withdrawn  from  the  natron,  it  is  completely 
swathed  with  bandages  of' cotton  cloth  coated  with  gum, 
(*0?™,  i,  e.  the  gum  of  the  Acacia  v era,  or  Nilotica, 
commonly  culled  gam  Arabic,)  which  ia  much  used  by 
the  Egyptians  os  gluten.  (*e\la.)’’  The  latter  purt  of  the 
embalming  process  was  performed,  as  appears  from  papyri 
lately  discovered,  (Peyron,  Papyri  AL sypl.  i.  fid.)  by  a 
peculiar  class  of  Priests,  of  the  lowest  order,  yet  pos- 
sessed of  great  privileges,  and  much  respected  by  their 
Choldiyt*.  Countrymen.*  They  were  styled  Chat chy  iff,  or  * teat  hern ; 

for  such  is  probably  the  meaning  of  their  title  in  the 
Egyptian  Language,  and  they  received  the  body  from  the 
Taricheutte,  when  embalmed  and  washed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swathing  it,  according  to  the  prescribed  rules, 
and  delivering  it  in  a proyrer  state  to  the  surviving  rela- 
tions. As  every  thing  in  the  Religion  of  Egypt  was 
symbolical,  (Pcyroiv  &2.)  so,  no  doubt,  was  the  mode 
in  which  the  embalmed  bodies  were  swathed.  The 
bandages  of  Mummies  are  sometimes  crossed,  at  others 
laid  obliquely  or  straight.  These  and  their  various  orna- 
ments and  appendages  were  all  doubtless  .symbolical  of 
the  embalmed  body  of  Osiris,  which  was  carried  about 
by  Isis  ; (Plutarch,  dc  hide  ei  Osir.)  nod  Damasciu* 
(Phot.  Dibiioth.  Cad.  eexlii  ) expressly  calls  tbe*-e  the 
bandages  (vrpifloXul)  of  Osiris.”  The  intestines,  of 
which  the  abstraction  alone  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus,  were,  as  we  learn  from  Porphyry,  (Dc 
Ahxtinrntid,  iv.  10.)  enclosed  in  a box,  whkh  was  thrown 
into  the  Nile  after  one  of  the  embnlnters  had  tillered 
this  prayer  : “ O Sun,  Sovereign  Lord,  and  all  ye  Gods 
who  have  given  life  to  men,  receive  me,  and  suffer  me 
to  dwell  with  the  eternal  Gods.  I have  continued 
during  my  whole  life  to  worship  the  Gods  as  I was 
taught  by  my  forefathers;  I have  always  honoured 
those  who  engender'd  this  body  ; I have  killed  no  man; 
I have  never  ewibe— ltd  llmt  which  was  intrusted  to 
me.  T have  done  no  oilier  evil.  If  I have  been  guilty 
of  any  other  fault  in  the  course  of  my  life,  whether  in 
eating  or  in  drinking,  (I  was  so)  not  for  the  sake  of 
myself,  but  for  the  soke  of  these  things  1” 

Funeral.  The  Funeral,  which  was  sometimes  deferred  for  seve- 
ral months,  was  no  less  remarkable.  " The  relations  of 
the  deceased, ” says  Diodorus,  (i.  92.)  for  Herodotm  has 
not  noticed  these  singular  rites,  **  announce  the  dny  of 
his  Funeral  to  his  judges,  relations,  and  friends,  and  fix 
it  by  saying  that  on  such  a day  he  will  cross  the  lake  of 
Process  of  Nome.  The  judges  then  come,  more  than  forty  in 
Judgment.  number,  and  place  themselves  on  a semicircular  sent 
prepared  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  ; and  the  bant,  or 
sacred  barge,  is  launched,  having  been  previously  pre- 
_ pared  by  those  who  have  the  direction  of  these  rites. 

The  barit  ia  guided  by  a steersman.  (t/w/nM.)  called 
by  the  Egyptians,  in  their  own  Language,  Charon. 
After  the  barge  has  been  launched,  before  the  coffin 
Containing  the  dead  body  is  placed  in  it,  whoever  pleases 
is  allowed  by  the  law  to  bring  his  accusations.  If  any 
therefore  come  forward,  and  prove  that  the  deceased  led 
a wicked  life,  the  judges  pronounce  sentence  against 


* M.  Peyron  (p.  84.)  jtutly  supposes  that  the  honours  mentioned 

by  Diodorus  (L  91.)  as  given  to  th«  Taricheuto.  were  really  paid 
only  to  the  Cholchytw. 


him,  and  his  body  it  excluded  from  the  usual  interment ; MUMMY, 
but  the  accuser,  should  it  appear  that  he  brought  an 
unjust  accusation,  falls  under  very  heavy  penalties. 

When  no  accusation  is  brought,  or  the  accuser  is  con- 
victed of  calumny,  the  relations,  laying  aside  their 
mourning,  pronounce  an  encomium  on  the  deceased, 
saying  nothing  about  hia  family,  as  is  usual  among  the 
Greeks,  because  they  think  that  all  Egyptians  are 
equally  noble ; but  enlarging  upon  hri  education  and 
instruction  from  his  infancy ; his  piety,  integrity,  tem- 
perance, and  other  virtues  after  he  attained  manhood  ; 
and  entreating  the  Infernal  Gods  to  receive  him  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  abode  of  the  Blessed.  The  multitude 
joins  in  this  prayer,  and  unites  in  extolling  the  glory  of 
the  deceased,  as  one  who  will  dwell  for  ever  with  the 
Blessed  in  Hades.  Those  who  Imve  private  sepulchres  Entomb- 
place  their  bodies  in  the  cells  (dy*«m)  pit1  pared  for  them ; meul* 
those  who  do  not  possess  one,  build  a new  chamber  in 
their  house,  and  place  the  col  tins  upright  against  the  most 
solid  wall  of  that  chamber.  The  bodies  of  those  who 
have  been  debarred  from  sepulture,  either  on  account  of 
the  charges  brought  against  them,  nr  of  debts  unpaid, 
are  dejwwited  in  their  own  dwellings ; and  some- 
times, when  their  children’*  children  have  become 
wealthy,  and  they  them  selves  have  been  cleared  of  crimi- 
nal charges  and  debts,  they  obtain  a splendid  Funeral.’* 

The  accuracy  of  these  details  appears  distinctly  on  un- 
folding Mummies  still  preserved,  and  the  contents  of 
the  records  ottochcd  to  them,  or  delineated  an  their 
coverings,  imperfectly  as  they  can  yet  be  deciphered, 
still  further  corroborate  this  testimony.  The  bodies 
examined  by  the  French  while  in  Egypt  (De  Sacy, 

Ahdu-l  laid,  p.  269.)  had  all  an  incision  on  the  left 
side  for  the  extraction  of  the  entrails,  and  the  women 
hod  their  arms  stretched  out  straight,  while  those  of  the 
men  were  crossed  over  their  breasts.  But  few  travellers 
have  been  more  diligent  or  successful  in  their  researches 
than  Sign  ior  Giuseppe  Pftssalaequa,*  of  Trieste;  to  his 
observations,  therefore,  we  are  indebted  for  the  further 
detail*  on  this  subject. 

Every  City  had  a general  Nccropoti*.  or  Cemetery,  with  Modem 

very  few  exceptions,  on  its  Western  side,  always  above  accounts, 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  highest  inundations,  and 
usually  excavated  in  the  side  of  the  Great  Libyan  chain  Necropolis 
of  hills  which  forms  the  Western  boundary  of  Egypt  ®f 
That  of  Thebes,  the  Great  Diospolis,  vastly  exceeds,  as  tri* 
might  be  expected,  all  the  rest  in  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  contrast  between  the  external  simplicity 
and  internal  magnificence  of  these  Tombs  is  peculiarly 
striking.  The  entrance  of  the  galleries  or  pits  leading 
to  them,  which  is  usually  blocked  up  bv  large  stones,  is- 
not  distinguished  by  any  outward  mark  or  ornament ; 
and  in  many  cases,  if  uot  in  all,  live  approach  was  care- 
fully concealed.  (Passalacquo,  119.  191.)  The  only 
Royal  Tombs  hithertodiscovered,  are  the  IlfbAn-el-mulftk, 

(Royal  Gates,)  near  Thebes*  in  a dreary  rocky  valley 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Necropolis  by  a chain  of 
hills.  Of  the  forty  Tombs  mentioned  by  Strabo,  (rrii. 

I.  46.)  and  forty-seven  by  Diodorus,  (i.  46  ) twenty-five 
only  have  been  traced  in  modern  times.  Nor  can  this' 


• It  it  said,  that  the  splendid  Collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  ex- 
hibited by  him  At  Paris,  the  catalogue  of  which  falls  an  octavo  volume, 
would  have  been  brought  to  this  Country  in  preference  to  Franco, 
but  for  the  heavy  duty  to  be  paid  on  landing  iL  Such  taxes  add 
little  to  the  nrvrnne,  but  are  u heavy  drawback  on  knowledge ; it  is 
therefurt!  creditable  to  the  Government  of  France  that  they  do  not 
exist  in  that  Country. 
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MUMMY,  create  any  surprise,  as  ihe  Historian  last-named  says, 
that  only  seventeen  were  remaining  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagos,  (300  n.  c.)  “ most  of  which  had 
been  ruined,”  he  adds,  “ at  the  time  when  we  visited 
(xap*fid\ofuv)  those  places  in  the  I80th  Olympiad.” 
(60-59  b.  c.)  That  discovered  by  Helzoni,  is  apart 
from  the  rest,  and  was  probably  not  comprehended 
within  those  numbers.  The  opening  in  the  face  of  the 
rock  leads  through  long  and  narrow  passages,  sometimes 
horizontal,  at  others  inclined  at  a considerable  angle, 
and  at  others  forming  a staircase  to  chandlers  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  proportionably  long  and 
wide.  The  sides  of  these  passages  are  usually  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs,  and  often  communicate  with 
small  sepulchral  chambers;  but  those  to  which  they  leud 
are  richly  painted  and  sculptured,  and  are  often  passage- 
cells  connected  with  corridors,  staircases,  or  gradual 
descents,  which  terminate  in  the  most  spacious  and 
majestic  chamber,  containing  the  remains  of  a sarco- 
agus,  which  shows  that  this  was  the  place  where  the 
dy  of  the  Prince  was  deposited.  The  barbarous 
spoliations  of  Cambyses,  nearly  five  centuries  before  the 
beginning  of  our  era,  probably  left  few  of  these  deposi- 
taries untouched  ; and  the  sarcophagi,  in  both  the  Royal 
Tomb  and  the  Pyramid  o|>eiicd  by  Belzoni  in  1817, 
though  the  approach  to  them  was  carefully  closed,  had 
been  completely  rifled.  A hollow  wooden  statue  of  the 
Mitrcil  Osiris,  placed  in  an  erect  position,  near  the 
sarcophagus,  usually  contained  a very  large  roll  of 
papyrus,  covered  with  the  funereal  ritual,  sometimes,  but 
very  rarely,  both  in  the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  cha- 
racter. The  Mummy  of  the  King  himself  appears  to 
have  been  preserved  in  a sarcophagus  of  alabaster ; 
and  around  it  were  placed  small  wooden  images  of 
Mummies,  representing  those  of  his  friends  and  family 
deposited  near  him.  The  Pyramids,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  the  mausoleums  tit'  the  Memphitic  Dynasty, 
were  probably  considered  as  symbolical  representations 
of  mountains,  and  were  traversed  by  corridors  and 
chambers,  constructed  in  the  some  manner  us  those 
hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock  near  Thebes. 

Private  The  Tombs  of  distinguished  families  or  individuals  are 
sepulchres,  not  less  extensive  and  splendid  than  the  Royal  sepulchres, 
but  ore  mingled  with  common  burial-places,  and  placed 
in  tlie  middle  of  the  general  Cemetery.  Their  decora- 
tions also  arc  executed  in  an  inferior  style,  yet  those  of 
the  private  sepulchres  at  Thebes  arc  equal  to  the  best  in 
the  Necropolises  of  Abydus,  Heliopolis,  Hermopolis, 
&£.  Most  of  these  Tombs  have  one  or  more  pits  in  some 
place  not  likely  to  attract  notice ; and  these  pits,  which 
arc  always  rectangular,  and  of  various  depths,  terminate 
in  the  entrance  of  one  or  more  small  sepulchral  chambers, 
generally  filled  up  with  rubbish,  fragments  of  Mum- 
mies, Mummy-cases,  &c. ; melancholy  evidences  of  the 
barbarism  and  cupidity  of  those  who  ransacked  these 
hiding-places  in  search  of  treasures.  The  outer  face  of 
auch  Tombs  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs  and  hieroglyphic  legends,  though  their 
inmost  chambers  have  been  so  carefully  concealed  ; and 
the  observer  is  thus  reminded  of  the  splendid  Temple 
which  formed  the  Tomb  of  Osymnndyos,  (Diod.  Sic. 
i.  47.)  whose  statue  seemed,  by  the  inscription  lieuealh 
it,  to  defy  the  spectator  to  discover  where  his  body  lay. 
A lew  of  the  least  conspicuous  of  these  chambers  have 
bceu  found  unopened : their  contents  were,  in  some 
cases,  much  injured  by  the  effects  of  time ; in  others, 
they  contained  very  fine  Mummies  symmetrically 


arranged,  ami  accompanied  by  large  and  remarkable  MUMMY. 
Tomb  stones,  (stele,)  with  other  funereal  decorations, 

The  burial-places  belonging  to  private  families  were 
probably  those,  which,  accessible  only  by  pits,  arc  found 
singly,  and  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  Necropolis. 

They  have  usually  one  or  more  sepulchral  chambers  on 
opposite  sides  at  the  bottom,  or  in  different  stages  one 
over  the  other.  In  these  chambers  the  Mummies  are 
found  as  originally  placed ; and  it  is  remarkable  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  all  are  laid  horizontally,  not  ver- 
tically, contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of  Diodorus. 

The  principal  Mummy  is  always  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  chamber,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  the  rest  in 
parallel  lines  near  each  other,  and  almost  always  with 
their  feet  turned  towards  the  entrance. 

There  are  in  every  Egyptian  Necropolis  hitherto  ex-  General 
plorcd,  catacombs  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  vast  Cemetery,, 
extent ; consisting  generally  of  a simple  corridor  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  wide,  varying  in  height,  and  penetrating  far 
into  the  body  of  the  mountain  from  which  it  is  excavated. 

These  galleries  run  iu  every  direction,  and  are  some- 
times made  to  terminate  by  turnings  and  slopes  at  an 
opening  beneath  their  entrance.  They  differ  from  each 
other  merely  in  the  number  of  chambers  occurring  from 
time  to  time,  in  occasional  projections  or  cavities  in 
their  walls,  and  in  the  pits  found  here  and  there  within 
them.  Their  extent,  simplicity  of  structure,  and  total 
want  of  ornament,  as  well  as  the  immense  quantity  of 
broken  Mummies  which  they  contain,  all  show  that 
these  were  the  Public  Cemeteries  of  the  neighbouring 
City.  Those  of  Thebes  are  large  enough  to  admit 
many  thousand  bodies,  and  still  to  leave  room  for  pas- 
sengers ; am!  in  most  cases  they  bear  evident  marks  ofthe 
action  of  fire.  Wherever  these  crypts  are  sufficiently 
uninjured  to  give  a notion  of  their  original  state,  the 
Mummies  iu  (hem  arc  fouud  heaped  upon  each  other 
with  no  other  covering  than  a simple  wrapper  of  cloth. 

In  Thebes  alone,  fragments  of  coffins  and  sepulchral 
ornaments  occur  in  the  ruins  of  these  Public  Cemeteries ; 
and  M.  Pussalucqun  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  in  one 
of  them,  some  perfect  Mummies  iuclosed  in  coffins,  and 
decorated  with  curious  or  valuable  ornaments.  He  had 
observed,  that  the  Public  Tombs  had  almost  always  a Unopeaad 
large  front  cut  perpendicularly  in  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain  with  a broad  horizontal  platform  hewn  out  of  the 
rock  belbre  their  entrance.  Guided  by  these  indications, 
lie  discovered  near  his  lodging  at  Gurnah,  (Kurnah.)  a Al  Kurnsi. 
front  nearly  twenty  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  wide.  The 
whole  of  it,  as  well  as  the  terrace  before  it,  had  been 
carefully  concealed  by  stones,  sand,  and  earth.  Its 
entrance  in  the  centre,  about  nine  feet  wide,  and  nearly 
as  high,  was  closed  by  a wall  of  unbaked  bricks,  which 
showed  no  signs  of  their  having  ever  been  displaced. 

Before  this  entrance  there  were  buried  a number  of  little 
wooden  figures,  representing  Mummies  inclosed  iu 
coffins,  and  intended,  no  doubt,  as  indications  of  the 
bodies  deposited  in  this  sepulchre.  On  removing  the 
wall,  the  whole  entrance  from  top  to  bottom,  was  found 
to  be  filled  with  Mummies  and  coffins  iu  a good  state  of 
preservation,  heaped  one  upon  another.  On  displacing 
those  which  obstructed  the  passage,  others  appeared  in  % 

various  degrees  of  preservation,  piled  one  upon  ano- 
ther, all  along  the  sides  of  the  corridor,  which  extended 
horizontally,  with  the  same  dimensions,  for  fifty  feet  into 
the  hill.  Here  the  earth  from  above  was  found  to  have 
fallen  in.  M.  Passalocqua,  however,  did  not  lose  cou- 
rage ; but  by  means  of  planks  nod  beauts  prevented  the 
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MUMMY,  influx  of  fresh  earth,  and  mode  a covered  way,  through 
‘v— v-***'  which  Ilia  labourers  could  remove  the  stones  and  sand 
obstructing  their  progress.  Four  day's  were  employed 
in  examining  the  part  of  the  gallery  still  entire,  and  in 
a few  more,  they  made  a narrow  passage  through  the 
rubbish  into  its  continuation  further  inwards.  An  Arab 
crept  in  with  a flambeau,  and  the  noise  of  the  stones 
which  rolled  under  him  as  he  slid  dow  n,  together  with 
the  echo  of  bit  footsteps  as  he  advanced  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  breach,  immediately  created  a suspicion  of 
what  proved  to  be  the  fact,  that  there  was  a greater  void 
beyond  it  All  had  been  ransacked  and  burned.  On 
penetrating  further  in  a straight  line  for  about  100 
feet,  the  gallery  was  found  to  divide  into  two  diverging 
branches,  which,  by  turnings  and  an  insensible  incli- 
nation towards  a level  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  lower, 
gained  a direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  entrance.  The 
left  gallery  terminated  without  any  issue  not  far  from 
its  commencement.  That  on  the  right  led  at  length,  by 
many  windings,  to  a vast  sepulchral  chamber,  which 
commuuicated  with  a Tomb  above  by  means  of  a rude 
ascent  This  chamber  had  been  discovered,  and  was 
used  as  a hiding-place  for  his  property,  by  the  Arab  who 
inhabited  the  Tomb  above,  which  was  probably  the 
original  entrance  to  thiB  extensive  catacomb.  It  was 
there  that,  amidst  the  most  ordinary  Mummies,  those  be- 
longing to  Artists  were  found.  They  were  distinguished 
by  ihe  instruments  indicative  of  their  occupations,  in- 
closed in  their  coffins : beside  the  Painter  lay  his  pullet ; 
the  Scribe  had  his  brush  and  colours ; the  Land-surveyor, 
his  tneasuring-cord  ; the  Hunter  his  bow  and  arrows; 
the  Fisherman  his  net ; the  Labourer  his  wooden  hoe.  It 
was  there  also  that  one  of  the  most  richly  ornamented 
Mummies  yet  discovered  was  found.  In  a few  instances 
the  dead  were  buried  separately  at  different  depths  from 
three  to  ten  feet,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  opart  from, 
though  near  the  family  catacomb.  The  former  were 
probably  debtors  or  malefactor*,  the  latter  dependents  of 
% the  family. 

Mummy  The  coffins,  or  cases,  are  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
cams.  * Mummy,  and  sometimes  doubled,  or  trebled,  or  even  qua- 
drupled ; those  of  a rectangular  form  are  least  common. 
Stone,  wood,  or  a kind  of  papier-mache  made  of  strips 
of  cloth  glued  together  are  their  ordinary  materials. 
Some  are  quite  plain ; others  covered  with  hierogly- 
phics within  and  without.  Those  of  stone  have  their 
hieroglyphics  engraved  cither  in  intaglio  or  relief.  The 
Mummies  of  women  were  sometimes  buried  in  cases 
made  for  men,  and  vice  rend ; the  exterior,  moreover, 
is  no  just  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  interior,  for  plain, 
unornamented  coses  have  been  found  to  contain  the 
richest  Mummies.  In  general,  the  bottom  only  of  these 
cases  is  movable,  and  the  inner  ones  are  &lit,  and  laced 
through  their  whole  length  behind.  All  the  Mummies 
tiow  found  are  enveloped  in  some  kind  of  covering, 
either  a simple  wrapper,  or  one  or  more  of  the  above 
Covering  of  c®8***  The  body  is  swathed  in  long,  narrow  bandages, 
Mummies,  having  the  legs  and  arms  sometimes  separately  bound 
up,  at  others  without  any  intervening  substance.  Some* 
times  large  pieces  of  cloth  arc  laid  over  these  bandages, 
and  fastened  by  narrower  strips  bound  round  them. 
The  more  ornamented  Mummies  which  have  no  case  are 
usually  covered  with  a mosaic  of  coloured  glass  beads 
into  which  various  amulets  are  occasionally  worked  up. 
One  in  M.  Passalacqua’s  Collection  (No.  1534.)  repre- 
sents the  face  and  bead  of  the  Mummy ; its  broad  neck- 
lace ; a sacred  beetle  with  expanded  wings  ; a winged 


Divinity  standing;  the  Four  Genii  of  Amend,  (Hades,)  MUMMY, 
and  a column  of  hieroglyphics.  The  Mummies  with  - yW 

Greek  inscriptions  are  either  1.  in  every  respect  similar  Gtmco- 
to  those  strictly  Egyptian,  or  distinguished  by  gilding 
on  their  face*,  and  gold  sheaths  on  their  fingers  ; or  2.  Mua,mie>* 
they  differ  entirely  in  style  and  position  from  those  of 
the  genuine  Egyptians.  The  outline  of  the  body  in  the 
latter  is  much  less  distinct  than  in  the  former,  the  coffin 
of  which  is  almost  always  rectangular  and  painted  white, 
and  has  the  name  of  the  deceased  in  red  or  black  Greek 
letters,  and  few,  if  any,  hieroglyphic*  on  the  cover. 

The  amulets  also,  which  are  made  of  wax,  are  gilt  in  the 
Greek,  but  not  gilt  in  tl»e  Egyptian  Mummies.  These 
peculiarities  appear  to  mark  different  epochs,  and  if 
MS.  documents  are  found  with  such  Mummies,  some 
clue  to  their  respective  Ages  may  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered. The  body  i*  always  laid  flat  on  its  back,  with  Poail-op  0f 
it*  arms  either  crossed  over  it*  breast,  straight  along  its  body, 
sides,  or  otic  bent  and  the  other  straight.  The  first  is 
the  case  with  grown  up  women,  the  second  with  men. 

The  left  band  of  the  Egyptian  is  always  clenched  and 
often  contains  a ring  or  amulet : the  Greeks  have  each 
hand  straight  and  open.  In  the  process  of  embalroiag,  Kmbahn- 
the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid  bones  at  the  upper  part  and  >ng  process, 
bock  of  the  nose  were  broken,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
extraction  of  the  brain,  which  was  replaced  by  a mixture 
of  silicious  sand  and  asphaltu*  with  a very  small  quan- 
tity of  clay.  (Pass.  286.)  The  abdomen,  when  cleared, 
was  filled  with  chips  and  sawdust  of  cedar,  and  a small 
quantity  of  natron  ; and  Diodorus  expressly  savs,  (i.  9.) 
that  such  drugs  were  used  as  would  not  only  secure  the 
preservation  of  the  body  for  a length  of  time,  but  also 
give  it  a fragrant  odour.  All  the  natural  orifices  in  the 
head  were  filled  with  little  bits  of  cloth,  and  in  Greek 
Mummies  small  plates  of  silver  gilt  were  laid  upon  the 
eyes  and  mouth.  (Pass.  185.)  Either  placed  on  the  ground  Canoj.i. 
near  the  Mummy,  or  buried  in  cases  made  expressly  for 
them,  there  are  usually  four  jars,  the  covers  of  which 
represent  the  bend  of  a man,  a baboon,  (rynoeephalus,) 
a jackal,  and  a hawk,  placed  two  and  two,  and  looking 
towards  each  other.  These  are  the  four  Genii  of  the 
Infernal  Region*,  Am&ct,  Hapi,  Sumautf,  and  Kebh- 
Sniv,  (Cailliaud,  iv.  54.)  of  which  little  figure*  in  wax. 
together  with  the  eye  symbolical  of  Osiris,  nre  usually 
found  in  the  empty  cavity  of  the  trunk.  This  is  the 
more  worthy  of  observation,  us  the  above-mentioned 
vases  commonly  contained  the  bowels  of  the  deceased, 
embalmed  with  a mixture  of  sand  and  asphaltu*. 

(Pass,  286.)  These  vases,  commonly  colled  by  An-  . 

tiquarics  Canopi , arc  found  in  or  near  the  sepulchre. 

Above  it  are  buried  cylindrical  earthen  vessels  two  feet 
long,  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  fil led  with  little  packet* 
of  natron  mixed  with  cedar  dust  and  bloody  rags  alter-  Jiloody 
nately.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  rags  used  to  wipe 
tbe  ernbalmer’s  fingers,  preserved  thus  carefully,  that 
not  a drop  of  blood  should  be  lost*  U-.  ac-ar*.  -fpp ,\  lab- 
A short  description  of  the  unopened  sepulchre  dis- 
covered by  M.  PasBalacqua,  and  of  the  Mummy  of  Atn- 
monius  brought  from  Egypt  by  M.  Cailliaud,  will  still 
further  illustrate,  though  at  the  hazard  of  a few  repe- 
titions, this  subject  hitherto  so  imperfectly  understood. 

On  carefully  examining  a place  in  the  great  central 
valley  of  the  Necropolis  at  Thebes,  the  former  of 
those  travellers  suspected  (hot  u Mummy-pit  was  con- 

* Perhaps  the  Egyptians  identified  the  blood  with  tbe  life  of  tbe 
animal.  Compare  Otn.  tx.  4. 
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cealcd  under  the  rubbish.  A quadrangular  pit  with  due 
dimensions  was  soon  found,  cleared  out,  and  at  the 
depth  of  si*  feet  a doorway  made  its  appearance ; but 
alas!  when  the  chamber  into  which  it  opened,  was  ex- 
plored. half-burnt  coffins  showed  that  devastation  hud 
been  at  work  there  of  old,  and  Uie  modern  excavators 
seemed  to  have  loloured  in  vain.  M.  Fassalacqua  was, 
however,  too  persevering  to  be  easily  disheartened.  Ano- 
ther doorway  on  the  opposite  side  might  be  looked  for  : he 
probed  tile  soil  with  his  jerid  (pnhn-rud)  and  found  they 
had  not  reached  the  bottom.  After  half  an  hours  work, 
the  top  of  another  doorway  was  seen,  it  was  walled  up. 
Pas&alnrqua’s  heart  beat  high,  the  Arabs  worked  hard, 
the  wall  was  laid  bare,  and  he  could  hardly  resolve  to 
have  it  knocked  down.  Mohammed  his  faithful  attend- 
ant had  no  sooner  thrust  his  head  through  a hole,  than 
be  shouted  out  for  joy,  **  Come  down,  come  down,  and 
see  the  finest  things  we  have  ever  seen  in  all  our 
searches  !**  Passu! ucqua  lost  no  time,  scrambled  down 
without  a ladder,  was  blinded  by  too  rapid  a passage 
from  broad  daylight  into  utter  durkness  could  see 
nothing  when  he  hud  crept  into  the  Touib,  aud  was 
almost  Milled  for  want  of  air.  When  recovered  trorn  Ids 
•xtasicB  he  called  Mr.  Madox,  a Londoner,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there,  anti  Yanni  d'AnastAsi,  Mr.  Salt's 
collector,  to  come  and  witness  his  good  fortune. 
Five  or  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they 
discovered  the  mouth  of  the  pit ; six  feet  dee|>er  on  ita 
Southern  side,  was  the  entrance  to  the  ransacked  chain* 
her,  and  just  below  it,  on  the  opposite  side,  that  which 
had  never  been  opened,  blocked  up  with  unbaked 
bricks.  When  they  had  been  removed,  a chamber  four 
feet  high,  five  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  nine  feet  six 
inches  long,  appeared  containing  n large  wooden  coffin 
placed  ul  an  equal  distance  from  the  side  walls,  on  the 
left  side  of  which  were  lying  on  the  ground  an  ox's 
head  with  the  blade-bone  aud  other  bones  of  the  right 
shoulder,  four  earthen  vessels,  and  two  large  dishes  covered 
with  small  cakes  of  a blackish  paste  placed  on  beds  of 
sycamore  twigs,  the  leaves  of  which  were  still  perfect. 
Between  these  dishes,  aud  u third  like  them,  was  a 
small  female  statue  in  an  erect  posture,  corresponding 
with  a similar  one  on  the  opposite  side,  placed  be- 
tween the  models  of  two  boats  or  barges.  Between  the 
licud  of  the  coffiu  oud  the  wall  there  was  just  room 
enough  for  a wooden  pillow.  Til*  coffin,  wlieu  opened, 
was  found  to  contain  two  more,  one  withiu  tin*  other, 
in  the  innermost  of  which  was  the  Mummy.  The  outer 
coffin.  uiiuleofhycamore-wood.tH  curved,  and  three  inchest 
nine  lines  high  at  its  upper,  two  inches  eight  hues  at 
its  lower  and  angular  extremity.  It  is  two  feet  six 
inches  wide,  and  seven  feel  four  inches  six  lines  long, 
is  adorned  with  a cornice,  and  lias  nearly  the  shape  of 
the  canopy  (nao»)  held  over  Divinities  when  receiving 
homage  or  oblations.  Six  square  laths  of  wood  placed 
under  the  coffin,  raised  it  some  incites  from  the  floor  of 
the  chamber.  This  cxlernsl  case  is  painted  within  and 
without ; the  picture  of  a house  or  palace  is  repeated 
out-ode  in  various  compartments,  separated  by  a column 
of  hieroglyphics  which  appear  to  signify,  “ de- 

ceased, devoted  to  the  great  God  Osiris,  I xml  of  the 
liouae  of  Ameuti."  Inside,  there  are  on  the  cover 
•ixly-fhc  columns  of  hieroglyphics  in  red  and  black, 
bordered  by  stripe*  of  different  colours ; and  on  the 
t>;d«K  aud  bottom,  inscriptions,  frizes,  and  compartments 
filled  with  picture*,  each  explained  by  a hieroglyphic 
legend  above-  The  legends  all  begin  from  the  head  of 


the  Mummy  towards  which  the  figures  in  the  hierogly-  MUMMY, 
phics  are  every  where  turned.  The  second  coffiu  has  a * - „ * 
very  heavy  lid,  angular  without,  and  concave  within.  Sccuud 
It  is.  like  the  former,  covered  with  pointings  and  legends  co®n- 
bath  inside  and  outside.  Tlie  characters  here  appear  to 
be  hieratic,  and  from  the  quantity  of  bows,  arrows,  &c. 
represented  with  large  numbcra  annexed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  deceased  was  a manufacturer  of  arms.  The 
third  coffiu  is  ornamented  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Thin] 
first ; and  the  eye,  symbolical  of  Oairia,  appeals  only  on  coffin. 
tl»e  doors  painted  on  the  left  side,  that  on  which  the 
body  wan  opened  ; and  os  Osiris  presides  over  Amcnti  or 
Hades,  these  gate*  probably  signified  “ the  Gates  of 
Hell*  The  Mummy  contained  in  it,  rolled  up  in  a 
fringed  sheet,  hud  a very  plain  collar  of  glared  earthen- 
ware round  its  nock,  and  there  was  lying  upon  ita 
breast  a small  wooden  statue  of  a man  very  simply 
attired,  apparently  a Priest,  and  probably  an  image  <f  the 
deceased,  ns  the  iuscripljou  beneath,  when  interpreted, 
will  perhaps  ascertain.  Tlie  body  crumbled  away  wheu 
moved  mid  exposed  to  the  air. 

Th*  Mummy  brought  from  Egypt  by  M Cailliaud,  CsiUbuxTi 
is  in  a high  state  of  preservation  ; and  contained  among  Mummy, 
other  wrappers  a piece  containing  three  napkins  which 
had  never  been  used,  and  were  so  perfect  as  to  bear 
washing  : there  were  also  some  shirts  which  had  been 
pieced  and  mended.  A long  fringed  scarf  was  found 
marked  with  the  letters  AM,  tlie  initials  of  tlie  de- 
ceased : for  he  was  of  a Grirco- Egyptian  family  as  the 
style  of  the  decorations  showed.  Small  plates  of  gold 
representing  the  eyes  aud  tongue  were  found  on  his  eye* 
and  mouth,  which  wua  carefully  closed  in  compliance 
with  the  Grecian  usage,  (Letronne  in  Cailliaud,  iv.  13.) 
instead  of  beiug  left  open  iut  was  usual  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. An  olive  wreuth  of  copper  gilt  encircled  his  tem- 
ples. His  breast,  body,  and  arms  were  gilt.  The  out- 
line of  the  face  is  more  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the 
forehead  lees  inclined  than  in  Egyptian  Mummies.  Tlie 
hair,  fine  and  curly,  retains  all  its  pliancy.  On  the 
a>ffin  is  an  inscription  in  Greek  capitals  thus  transcribed 
by  M.  Letronne:  *>*.»>  v «<■«  'A^uu-not  yfto* 

IleXA/oo,  Miy-r^ov  kVtojra rpatr  ' Apum  rt'w,  «wm 
tit  a at  owt,  fl  rj  v <1  wai  ijfff  fmhi’  cl  toot  iv  o,  irtAe  vTijoq 

iaL  Tpnuiwi/  row  tevpiov,  llaw-i  in.  i f.  Pck-mcnou, 
that  is  to  soy  Ammonius,  son  of  Sotcr,  son  of  Cornelius 
Pollius  and  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ammonius,  died 
aged  21  years,  4 months,  and  22  days,  on  the  8th  day 
of  Puyni,  in  the  year  19  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  Trajan 
(2  June  a.  n.  116.)  The  grandfather  of  Petemcnon, 
as  appears  from  imother  coffin  taken  from  the  same 
sepulchre,  was  Archou  or  Chief  Magistrate  of  Thebes  t 
which  accounts  for  the  splendour  of  his  funereal  orna- 
ment*. His  grandmother  (Plulut)  and  *ifttrr-in-ia«r 
(Saraput)  appear  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin  ; wo 
learn,  therefore,  from  these  monuments,  saya  M.  Le- 
tronne,  that  under  the  Roman  Government  there  were 
distinguished  families  of  a mixed  descent  established  in 
Egypt ; and  that  such  were  employed  by  the  Romans  in 
tlu*  administration  of  the  Country.  YVc  learn,  also, 
from  the  decorations  of  tins  Mummy,  that  the  Greeks, 
on  adopting  lire  Religiou  of  Egypt,  still  retained  many 
usages  jwuliar  to  themselves.  The  sepulchre  in  the 
hill  near  Kurnah  where  these  Mummies  were  found,  (one 
of  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Grey  and  another  by 
Mr.  Salt.)  contained  two  more,  and  the  coffin  of  a 
third,  procured  by  Mr.  Sell,  and  on#  or  two  by  Drovettu 
The  Antiquaries,  therefore,  at  Paris  and  Turin,  where 
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JfUlOfY.  StH’i  and  DruveUi's  collect  iom  are  now  preserved,  will 
vW  have  opportunities  of  collecting  more  data  from  these 
remains  which  have  already  thrown  so  much  light  on  the 
state  of  Relrgtou  and  civilization  in  Egypt  under  the 
'Romans. 

Sepulchral  Beneath  the  first  folds  of  the  bondages  round  this 

Ritual,  Mununy  a roll  of  papyrus  was  so  placed  as  to  be  visible 
on  removing  the  lid  of  its  case.  It  is  about  19^  inches 
deep  by  Sf  in  breadth,  and  is  docketed  on  the  outside 
. with  the  name  of  the  deceased  in  the  Greek  and  Demotic 
characters,  and  the  title  of  the  roll ; ms.  “ The  mani- 
fold transmigrations  of  Pctemennph  born  of  Cleopatra.* 
It  is  an  extract  or  abridgement  of  the  Sepulchral  Ritual 
in  a very  indifferent  hand,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
papyri  of  so  late  a date.  The  Complete  Ritual,  as 
found  with  die  larger  and  more  ancient  Mammies,  is 
entitled  Jotn  aft  B6ii  na  hort  ktm  Aru  ri,  i.  e 4*  Book 
of  the  Gates  concerning  the  Manifestation  to  Light;** 
and  contains  a complete  collection  of  precepts  relative  to 
the  embalming  and  entombing  of  the  dead,  with  prayers 
to  the  Divinities  presiding  over  Amend  (Hades)  and 
the  Mystic  regions  inhabited  by  the  Soul  before  it  re- 
commences  its  transmigrations.  The  whole,  or  a con- 
siderable part  of  this  Ritual,  is  found  with  the  older 
Mummies ; and  the  extracts  from  it  become  shorter  ia 
proportion  as  the  Mummies  are  more  modern  ; M.  Cham- 
pollion  the  younger  has  thus  translated  that  which 
was  attached  to  the  Muunny  erf  Ammouius.  (CailUaud, 
iv.  29.  pi.  Ixvi.  No,  2 and  3.) 

(1.)  To  him  Osiris  FcUamen-oph,  (i.  A,  Ammonias,) 
born  af  Cleopatra,  also  named  Gennelice.  (PisairyTunj,) 
(2.)  Great  is  the  God  Rd  (the  Sun)  by  his  diadem* ! 
Great  is  Atrou  by  his  productions!  Great  is  Osiris 
Pet-hem-p-Amento-s,  (inhabiting  the  West,  i.  e.  Dio- 
nysus,) by  his  sceptre  or  Pas-eu-Rd  ! Bo  propitious  to 
him,  (Amnxmius.)  ye  who  guard  the  gates  of  (3.)  the 
Western  Country  ; ye  the  two  guardians  of  the  divine 
mothers  of  the  dwelling  of  Sid,  (the  Stars,  t,  e.  Spirits,) 
guardians  of  the  gates  of  the  divine  dwelling  where  are 
the  lotuses,  the  water,  and  the  divine  barge  ; (bari;)  be 
propitious  to  him,  thou,  A nubia,  son  of  Osiris,  guardian 
(4.)  of  the  guardians  of  the  gates  of  the  two  divine  gene- 
rators of  the  dwelling  of  Sid  ; be  favourable  to  him,  yt, 
Gods  of  the  region*  of  Matos,  assessors  of  Osirw*,  asses- 
sors in  the  dwelling  of  Oskh,  (the  harvest,)  the  two 
divine  (Goddesses  of)  Truth  in  the  fields  of  03n-ro; 
(Elysium  ;)  be  thou  favourable  to  him.  Goddess  Harbor, 
(Venus,)  who  art  the  Goddess  Neith  (5.)  in  the  Eastern 
Country,  and  the  Goddess  Son!  (Justice)  iu  the  lotuses 
and  the  waters. ...  of  the  Western  Country ; be  propitious 
to  him  ye  Goda  of  the  dwelling  of  SXu,  your  domoin  ; 
be  propitious  to  him,  (Gods)  (6.)  who  watch  betide 
Osiris ! Great  is  your  fether  the  Suit ! the  Hawk  of  the 
Universe,  (i.  e.  the  active  principle  of  the  Universe,) 
who  hath  made  manifest  you  aud  himself  in  the  dwell-' 
ings  of  Sdp ! Great  ia  Horus,  the  Son  of  Isis,  (7.) 
the  son  of  Osiris,  who  ir  upon. . . . his  dwelling  for  ever! 
Great  is  Har-o&ri,  (Arueris,)  Lord  of  the  Solar  Spirits, 
beneficent  eye  of  the  Sun,  &c.  In  the  following  line 
(8.)  there  arc  invocations  of  Homs  twice -beloved, 
master  of  the  dwelling  of  Sakhem  ; (9.)  of  the  (God- 
dess) sovereign  guardian  of  the  region*  of  Matt*,  who 
drives  away  the  impure  ; of  the  God  Thoth,  the  second 
, Hermes,  the  God  A.  (10.)  The  Gods  of  the  dwelliug 
erf  SIu,  are  then  besought  to  cause  the  Soul  of  Petacne- 
noph  to  be  admitted  into  heaven  with  the  Spiritn  of  the 
supreme  Gods;  (11.  12.)  the  God  Atm&  is  entreated  to 


receive  him;  (13.)  moy  he  (Ammonias)  be  purified  in  MUMMY, 
the  holy  waters  of  the  dwelling  called  Thy-oftri,  like  the  *■  i — v — u J 
Ofcri  of  Otrris,  (Chief  of  Chiefs,)  who  are  in  the  regions 
of  Mas]  ; may  lie  bo  led  into  all  the  regions  of  Masj, 
where  there  arc  all  the  Goda  and  Goddesses  of  the  Upper 
Region  ! (11,  15.)  and  enter  into  the  lower  regions  of 
Osiris,  Lord  of  the  West,  with  the  other  Gods  of  Prts-au- 
Ut,  (16.)  when  his  Soul  will  be  placed  on  the  bari  (bulge) 
of  years.  (17.  18.)  Thoth  ia  entreated  to  conduct 
him  and  do  lor  his  Soul  what  he  did  for  Osiris,  when  he 
died  during  his  manifestation  on  Earth.  (20  to  25.)  Six 
different  invocations  <rf  the  God  A (Thoib)  follow,  en- 
treating him  to  recommend  the  deceased  to  the  Di- 
vinities of  the  eight  regions  over  which  he  presides ; 
then  two  supplications  to  the  Lord  of  Shop-Ri,  (the 
second  Hermes,)  and  to  Phtha,  (Vulcan,)  father  of  the 
Gods,  (26.)  entreating  him  to  be  favourable  to  Ammo- 
nias, to  open  his  mouth  and  cover  his  eyes  us  he  (Ph(iia) 
did  to  So khari •Osiris  in  Thy* nub,  (the  golden  habita- 
tion.) (27  to  30.)  The  Spirit  of  the  divine  Koht,  the 
lion-headed  Goddess  of  Memphis,  the  beloved  of  Phtha, 

R then  supplicated  to  watch  over  the  mouth,  the  feet, 
and  the  arms  of  Pctcmenou,  and  to  open  the  gates  of 
heaven  fur  him,  os  she  did  for  the  Gods  and  Goddesses! 

(31.)  A nobis  is  also  besought  to  open  for  him  the 
gates  of  the  abode  of  Souls  over  which  the  Genii  of  the 
Sbd-helh  preside ; that  is,  the  twenty-one  gates  which 
lead  to  the  Palace  of  Osiris.  (32  to  36.)  Prayers  ure 
offered  up  for  his  admission  into  the  different  dwellings 
of  the  divine  Spirits,  especially  that  of  Phtha.  (36.)  A 
final  invocation  of  Thoth  then  commences  : •*  Great  ta 
the  divine  Ibis  manifested  by  Phtha,  he  who  opens  the 
gates  of  the  visible  world ! l*re:*erve  hh*  head ; pre- 
serve his  breast ; preserve  his  mouth  ; preserve  his 
arms,  Ac.  ; keep  for  him  a house  with  food,  beverage, 
oxen,  geese ; (3d.)  keep  for  him  pure  water ; keep 
for  him  his  eye  for  the  visible  world  ; keep  for  Itim  his 
eye  for  the  Region  of  Kel ; (where  the  Souls  are 
judged ;)  vivify  him  by  the  bread  of  the  God  Kv, 

(Saturn,)  slake  his  thirst  (39.)  by  the  waters  of  the  God 
Hap  mdu ; (Nitus  ;)  give  him  to  drink,  as  a medicine,  the 
waters  culled  Jor ; drench  him  with  milk  ; grant  to  him 
wine ; (40.)  receive  him;  The  transungiatiims  . , . 

Great  is  the  powerful  God  manifested  in  the.  World ! 

....  (41.)  ....  they  are  for  ever  great  !**  The  enrtidy 
and  material  images  with  which  these  invocations  are 
felled,  can  all,  says  M.  Chmnpollion,  (p.  44.)  be  proved 
to  be  symbolical;  their  materialism  is  only  apparent; 
but,  as  he  justly  adds,  the  Psychological  system  of  the 
Egyptians  cannot  be  developed  in  any  aatRlaClory 
manner,  till  we  are  belter  acquainted  with  the  rank  nod 
offices  of  the  Divinities,  Demons,  or  Spirits,  with  whom 
their  Upper  and  LoweT  Regions  are  peopled. 

The  figures  painted  on  the  cases  of  this  Manway  have  Piloting* 
all,  as  might  be  expected,  a relation  to  the  subject  of  the  First 
Ritual,  viz.  the  trial  which  the  Soul  was  to  sustain,  and  Mwuny 
the  Deities  by  whose  intervention  it  was  to  pass  through 
the  different  stage*  of  its  progress  towards  a second 
birth.  Near  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  case  is  a 
sacred  barge,  (bari,)  on  which  i*  the  beetle,  a symbol  of 
Phtha  or  There,  Father  of  the  Gods,  upon  the  disk  of  the 
Sun,  to  which  the  head  of  the  deceased  is  consecrated : and 
lh«  disk  is  encircled  by  a serpent,  the  emblem  of  Eter- 
nity ; two  nameless  Deities  being  seated  on  each  side  of  it. 

Near  the  fret  is  the  same  symbol  of  Phtha,  their  guar- 
dian, (Cailliaud,  iv.  40.)  and  beneath  it  are  two  jackals 
(emblem*  of  Anubis)  with  the  key  of  Iladcs  hanging 
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MUMMY,  from  ihcir  necks.  On  one  si<lc  of  the  lid,  the  lower 
region  is  typified  by  a bunch  of  lotus  flowers.  Osiris 
Ptlenipnmentc-s,*  I.  t.  the  Western  or  Infernal,  is  seated 
on  his  throne,  beside  his  wife  and  sister  Isis.  An 
altar  covered  with  flowers,  loaves,  fruits,  and  liquids,  is 
before  them  ; and  Anubia,  whose  pshent  (tiara)  marks 
his  rank  in  the  upper  regions,  (heaven.)  presents  the 
deceased  ns  n suppliant  before  the  Judge  of  AmcnU, 
(the  West,  t.  t.  the  Infernal  Regions.)  This  is  to  re- 
present the  trial  of  his  corporeal  offences  as  he  appears 
here  in  his  bodily  form : the  trial  of  his  menial  trans- 
gressions is  represented  on  the  other  side,  w here  Osiris, 
in  the  character  of  Phtha-Sochuris,t  indicated  by  a 
hawk's  head,  surmounted  by  the  inner  part  of  the  pshent 
and  two  coloured  plumes,  ( Pantheon  Egypt,  pi.  ii.)  is 
sitting  as  Judge,  and  before  the  altar  stands  the  soul  of 
the  deceased  in  the  form  of  a hawk  with  human  hands 
and  head,  on  which  thefunereal  cone  and  lotus  are  seen. 
The  Soul,  thus  syndtolixed,  is  pleading  its  cause,  aided 
by  Sine,  (Truth  ami  Justice,)  represented  by  a female 
figure  with  a plume  (the  symbol  of  Sm«*)  in  the  place 
of  a head.  The  seven  gates  guarded  by  seven  jCicnii, 
having  a hawk’s,  baboon ‘s,  man’s,  jackal’s,  crocodile’s, 
lion’s,  and  vulture's  head,  arc  the  Sb£  Helh,  or  Seven 
Gates  mentioned  in  the  Ritual.  They  were  situated  in 
the  fields  of  Oen-ro  before  the  Palace  of  Osiris.  ( Great 
Ritual , lit.  2.  iv.)  These  guards  are  twenty-one  in 
number;  and  one  of  them  is  the  God  Otm6,  with  the 


the  Sun  and  Moon  united.  The  interior  of  this  case  MUMMY, 
has  also  astronomical  symbols.  In  the  centre  is  the 
Goddess  Tp£  or  TipW  (i.  e.  the  heaven  personified) 
extending  her  arms  and  legs  as  if  to  occupy  all  space. 

Over  her  head,  rays  of  light  issue  from  the  Sun  placed  in 
the  sign  of  Capricorn,  to  indicate  (January)  the  month 
in  which  Ammonius  was  born.*  The  serpent-headed 
beetles  near  the  brow  of  Tiphl  are  still  uninterpreted, 
but  probably  conceal  some  Astrological  mystery.  Twenty- 
four  female  figures,  twelve  on  the  right,  and  twelve  on 
the  left,  each  having  a solar  disk  ou  her  head,  represent 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  Ibc  astronomic  day  ; eight  are 
pointed  yellow,  eight  green  and  eight  red  ; the  meaning 
of  which  is  not  yet  known. t On  the  wrapper  round 
the  body  of  Ammonius,  the  central  figure  is  that  of 
Osiris-Socharis,  with  his  complexion,  as  usual,  green; 
and  near  his  head  the  bari * or  sacred  boat*  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  symbolize*]  by  a right  and  a left  eye.  The 
God  is  adored  by  two  images  of  the  deceased,  in  the 
form  of  Mummies  only  half  bandaged  up.  On  the 
right  and  left  arc  all  the  Deities  who  take  a port  in  the 
final  judgment.  On  the  right,  Osiris  Serapis  aud  his 
wife  Isis  ; on  the  left  Anubis,  crowned  with  the  pshent, 
presents  the  deceased  to  the  God.  Further  towards  the 
right,  Thoth  is  rccordiug  the  sentence  on  his  tablets, 
ami,  on  the  left,  appears  the  Egyptian  Cerberus,  a com- 
pound of  a crocodile,  lion,  and  hippopotamus,  the  guar- 
dian of  the  Palace  of  Osiris.  Near  him,  the  four  sons 


title  of  HfiS,  i.  e.  the  serpent,  and  the  form  of  a winged 
dragon  with  human  arms  and  legs.  Inside  of  this  case, 
near  the  head,  is  the  hawk  with  expanded  wings  sailing 
through  the  starry  sky,  and  bearing  a red  disk,  L r.  Phrt!, 
the  Sun,  symbolical  of  the  Spirit  which  gives  life  and 
action  to  the  Universe.  Over  the  feet,  is  the  Goddess 
Ilalhor,  (Venus,)  in  the  form  of  u yellow  cow,  couchaut 
on  an  altar ; in  an  act  of  adoration  before  her,  is  a bird 
with  a human  .head  crowned  by  a disk,  i.  e.  one  of  the 
purified  Spirits  united  with  the  Sun,  whose  leader  is 
HaroSris,  (Arueria,)  “ the  beneficent  eye  of  the  Sun.” 
This  figure  is  probably  meant  to  represent  the  Soul  of 
Aminonius  raised  to  that  exulted  rank  in  the  course  of 
its  transmigrations.  On  the  bottom  of  this  case  is 


of  Osiris,  his  assessors  in  Ameuti ; Amset  with  a 
human  head  ; Hapi  with  an  ape’s ; Sumautf  with  a 
jackal’s  and  Kcb'k  Sniv  witli  u hawk’s,  having  blue, 
green,  or  yellow  fillets  in  their  hands,  as  if  ready  to 
bandage  up  the  bodies  of  the  deceased,  whose  intestines 
were  considered  ns  peculiarly  their  property. 

The  period  at  which  the  Art  of  Embalming  ceased  to  be  ]>***  0f 
exercised  in  Egypt,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  St.  cessation  of 
Augustine,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  IVth  century,  speaks  K(fypsi«n 
(.SYrmo.  120.  c.  12.  Op.\.  p.  1411.)  of  Mummies  as  being 
prepared  in  his  days,  and  says  they  were  called  Gabbara  ; 
we  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  till  the  Religion  of 
Egypt  had  keen  supplanted  by  Christianity,  this  Art, 
together  with  others  connected  with  their  sacred  rites. 


Netphc,  distinguished  by  the  vase  (i.  e,  the  letter  N)  on 
her  head,  seated  with  her  daughter  Isis,  aud  Hathor,  in 
the  Glebakh,  (*.  e.  Persca.t)  pouring  out  streams  of 
nourishment  for  the  blessed.  At  her  feet  are  the  guar- 
dian jackals,  emblems  of  Anubis.  On  the  right  Bide  of 
the  same  coffin,  the  disk  of  the  Sun,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  Ammuu-Cnuphis,  (the  intellectual  Sun.)  is 
borne  on  a sacred  bari  drawn  by  four  jackals,  and  adored 
by  four  baboons,  ( cynocephali ,)  the  former  referring  to 
the  solstices  ; the  latter  to  the  equinoxes.  On  the  left 
side,  the  bari,  accompanied  as  before,  bears  an  image  of 


was  still  preserved  by  the  Egyptians.  Though  Jacob  Israelite*. 
(Gen.  I.  2.)  was  embalmed  as  well  ss  his  sou  Joseph, 

(Gen.  1.  26.)  the  custom  does  not  appear  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews,  (2  Chron.  xvi.  14.  Jerem.  xxxiv. 

5.)  and  they  seem  to  have  bound  up  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  in  cere-cloths,  (odon'a,  Kti/ua,  John  xi.  44.  xix.  40.) 
with  aromatic  substances,  (d/w/urra,)  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  the  disagreeable  consequence*  of 
putrefaction,  than  with  any  hope  of  preventing  it. 

The  practice  of  embalming  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Egyptians.  The  Mummies  of  the  Guanchcs  in  the 


* IMempauieote*  (nirmra^imi.  Letroune,  JtecJkrreAn,  p. 
J4f>.)  is  the  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks,  anti  in  Coptic 
P-ctc  m-p-amenfr  signifies  4 he  who  boloogs  to  the  Aranxti,’  4 ha  who 
presides  over  Amend.'  This  is  a very  siiffirimt  evidence  that  the 
Coptic  «u  the  vernacular  Language  of  Egypt  150  yean  before  the 
commencement  of  oar  era. 

t SocturiB  occurs  in  a passage  of  Crntinus  quoted  by 

Hesvctuus,  (v.  nmjii'j.n,;  hut  the  passage  is  so  corrupt  that  nothing 

can  W maitc  of  it,  and,  as  it  stands,  Socharis  seems  to  be  a fvininius 
. not  a masculine  name. 

2 Still  called  Lcbokh  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  the  HejUj  (spelt  Agi- 
fcalicl  jo  Alpiuus)  or  BoJumiIci  -f-gjr/maca,  the  Ximeiua  jEgyplinea 
of  Ihe  corner  Edition'*  of  LiaMUa,  and  of  th*  floruit  Aiudhiu/ 
the  ltiH.,an  of  the  Hindoo.  Do  Sacy,  In  th*  notes  on  AbdulUtif, 
(P  17.)  has  proved  that  the  Pwo  isthe  Lehakh  of  the  Arabs ; and 
Dvlille  j^MP***** , fig-  28.)  has  shown  Uu*t  it  is  a new  genus. 


* Het-araen-oph,  or  Pctemcnon,  ( Ammonias,)  was  born  12  Tybi, 
(12  Jon.)  a.  n.  95,  in  the  15th  year  of  Domitian,  not  in  the  5th  of 
Hadrian,  as  M-  Churn  poll  ion  (CaiUiaud,  iv.  51.)  says.  It  may  also 
be  remarked  that  this  Zodiac  is  evidently  Astrological,  as  are  all 
otheri  hitherto  discovered  in  Egypt,  which  nil  belong  to  the  Roman 
period  : Astrology,  as  Lelronnc  has  justly  observed,  (£cc/a«r«**r- 
mntit,  p.  98.)  was  a ClialdoDon  Science,  scarcely  known  among  the 
Greek*  before  the  beginning  of  our  era:  never  much  in  vogue 
among  them,  but  eagerly  cultivated  by  the  Romans  so  soon  as  they 
had  any  intercourse  with  the  East. 

t If  the  Egyptians  subdivided  their  months  info  halves,  these 
figures  might  represent  the  Year,  and  then  this  triple  division  would 
indicate  the  three  Seasons ; the  green  the  first,  red  the  second,  and 
yellow  the  third,  marked  by  a garden,  a house,  and  water,  in  the 
hieroglyphic  cb&ractrw  On  otner  monuments  the  hour*  of  night 
are  represented  as  following  a crocodile,  the  symbol  of  Daiknest 
aud  the  West  (Ilora polio,  i.  70.  89.) 
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Polyna* 

aua*. 


De-ticca- 

tien. 


Embalming 
in  the 
Middle 
Age*. 


Canary  Islands  have  been  already  noticed  in  this  Work, 
(xix.  231.)  and  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  when 
removed  from  their  coverings,  they  “ fall  to  dust."  Many 
have  been  brought  into  Europe,  and  every  one  who  has 
seen  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  will  recol- 
lect the  specimen  which  is  preserved  there,  and  is  still 
entire.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the  Guauches  were 
an  African  race,  a branch  of  the  widely  extended  Berbers, 
who  appear,  from  time  immemorial,  to  have  occupied 
both  sides  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  Ouscs  in  the  Great 
Desert.  (Sahri.)  Their  Language,  moreover,  has  some 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  Coptic,  though  it  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  known  to  admit  of  any  positive  judgment,  as 
to  further  traces  of  affinity.  *The  ancient  Peruvians 
possessed  a similar  Art,  and  Garcilasso  de  ta  Vega*  was 
allowed,  before  he  left  his  Country  in  1579,  to  see  the 
bodies  of  his  Royal  ancestors,  who  were  placed  in  a 
sitting  posture  with  their  hands  crossed  upon  their 
breasts.  Something  of  the  kind  has  also  been  observed 
among  the  Abipones  in  another  part  of  South  America. 
The  natives  of  Ntikahlva,  in  the  Marquesas,  as  wc  learn 
from  M.  Kruse  ns  tern,  (i-  173.)  harden,  and  thus  preserve 
the  bodies  of  their  friends  by  continual  friction  with 
cocoa-nut  oil  during  nine  months;  offer  which,  the 
body  is  broken  in  pieces  and  deposited  in  a chest  in 
the  Moral  or  burying  pluce.  A somewhat  similar 
custom  also  was  noticed  by  Captain  Cook  at  Tahiti ; 
and  he  mentions  the  extraction  of  the  intestines,  which 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  Russian  circum- 
navigator. The  mere  desiccation  of  dead  bodies,  as  is 
practised  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  cannot  be  considered 
os  a branch  of  this  Art,  since  it  is  owing  to  some  pecu- 
liar local  advantages  rather  than  to  any  exertion  of  skill, 
and  is  very  defective  in  one  essential  point,  the  preven- 
tion of  distortion.  The  lead  cellars  ( Bleikdlera ) at 
Bremen,  crypts  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Toulouse,  vaults 
of  the  Abbey  at  Quedlinburg,  and  grottoes  in  tlie 
Convent  of  Capuchines  near  Palermo,  are  all  celebrated 
for  their  antiseptic  properties.  Honey  also  is  said  to 
have  been  occasionally  used  by  the  Egyptians  for  the 
preservation  of  bodies,  (Abdu-1  latif,  148.  199.)  and 
glass  by  the  Ethiopians,  (Herod,  iii.  24.  Diod.  Sic.  ii. 
15.)  rock  crystal,  or  some  fusible  and  transparent 
mineral,  being  probably  the  substance  employed,  unless 
the  whole  account  be  fabulous : it  is  likewise  affirmed 
that  in  modern  times,  Kerkring  preserved  the  body  of 
an  infant  by  enclosing  it  in  amber. 

The  practice  of  embalming  the  bodies  of  Princes  and 
persons  of  distinction,  was  probably  introduced,  with 
Christianity,  from  the  East,  but  could  not  have  been  esta- 
blished in  the  West  before  the  downfal  of  Paganism.  Its 
commencement,  therefore,  may  be  dated  from  the  IVlh 
century,  while  the  Art  was  yet  flourishing  in  Egypt; 
whence  it  was  probably  communicated  to  other  Countries. 
Of  the  processes  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  little  is 
known.  A copious  application  of  salt,  ardent  spirits, 
wine,  and  vinegar,  or  the  immersion  of  the  body  in 
a balsamic  solution,  the  air  having  been  carefully  ex- 
cluded, are  supposed  to  have  been  the  methods  most 
frequently  adopted  ; but  the  bodies  of  those  who  died 
within  the  limits  of  that  period  (a.  d.  300  to  1500)  have 
seldom  been  found  in  any  very  high  degree  of  preser- 
vation. The  coffin  of  Edward  IV.,  who  died  in  1483, 
when  opened  in  1789,  contained  nothing  but  a skeleton, 


* Not  the  Spanish  Poet  of  that  nuns,  but  a native  of  Cusco  vbo 
wrote  a Hittnry  ttf  Peru  and  l\e  In  com. 
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a little  brown  hair,  ami  a small  quantity  of  fluid  arising,  MUMMY, 
as  appeared  on  analysis,  from  decomposition.  Among  ' 

the  processes  adopted  within  the  last  half  century  the 
following  are  most  worthy  of  notice.  William  Hun-  Hunter** 
ter’s  (Crell,  Neue  Entdeck.  x.  55.)  consisted  in,  first,  mtthwU 
injecting  into  the  inguinal  arteries  this  mixture  : oil  of 
camomile,  two  parts  ; oil  of  lavender,  eight  parts ; and 
oil  of  rosemary,  sixteen  parts ; or  pure  oil  of  turpentine, 
coloured  with  a little  cinnabar : it  was  injected  with 
such  force  as  to  fill  even  the  cellular  membrane.  After 
a short  time,  the  intestines  were  carefully  removed, 
cleansed,  and  dried,  the  arteries  cleared  of  blood  and 
the  injected  mixture,  by  a powerful  friction  of  the  body, 
preparatory  to  the  infusion  of  an  antiseptic  mixture, 
consisting  of  oil  of  turpentine,  six  pounds ; turpentine, 
five  ounces ; cinnabar,  eleven  ounces ; camphor,  two 
ounces;  alcohol,  three  pounds.  Tile  muscular  parts  were 
next  carefully  w ashed  with  this  mixture,  and  the  vessels 
of  the  intestines  filled  with  it ; they  were  then  replaced, 
and  every  cavity  filled  with  a powder  composed  of 
yellow  rosin  or  pitch,  ten  pounds ; saltpetre,  six  pounds  ; 
and  triturated  camphor,  five  ounces.  Some  of  the  above 
mixture  was  then  poured  into  the  pectoral  and  abdomi- 
nal cavities,  the  skin  sewn  up  again,  and  all  the  orifices 
of  the  body,  including  the  eyes,  cleansed  and  filled  with 
the  powder  as  above ; and  lastly,  spirit  of  camphor, 
and  then  oil  of  rosemary  and  lavender  were  well 
rubbed  in  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  Thus 
prepared  it  was  laid  in  a coffin  half-filled  with  roasted 
and  pulverized  gypsum,  bits  of  camphor  being  (scattered 
about,  and  open  phials  of  ethereal  oil  placed  round. 

The  coffin  was  then  well  closed  up.  After  a lapse  of 
four  years  the  gypsum  was  renewed ; and  again,  if 
necessary,  for  the  complete  desiccation  of  the  body. 

Boudet,  who  was  commissioned  to  embalm  the  bodies  Bender* 
of  the  French  Senators,  prepared  1st,  a powder  con- 
sisting  of  tan,  deflagrated  culinary  salt,  Peruvian  bark, 
cinnamon,  and  other  astringent  and  aromatic  substances, 
asphaltus,  benzoe,  &c,  The  tan  in  the  proportion  of 
one-half  and  the  salt  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  weight. 

2dly,  alcohol  saturated  with  camphor.  3dly,  cam- 
phorated vinegar  mixed  with  the  above.  4thly,  a var- 
nish composed  of  balsam  of  Peru  and  Copaiba,  liquid 
storax,  oils  of  nutmeg,  lavender,  and  thyme.  5thly, 
alcohol  saturated  with  muriated  mercury.  When  all 
these  preparations  were  ready,  an  incision  was  made  in 
the  great  cavity,  and  the  intestines  were  removed,  the 
head  opened  in  the  common  manner  for  the  extraction 
of  the  brain,  the  intestinal  canal  divided,  deep  incisions 
made  in  the  bowels,  and  all  washed,  after  having  been 
well  cleansed,  with  camphorated  vinegar  ana  cam- 
phorated spirit  of  wine,  and  then  sprinkled  with  the 
powder  No.  1.  Deep  incisions  were  next  made  in  the 
outer  surface  of  the  great  cavities  and  lengthways  in 
all  their  muscles,  which  hod  been  previously  washed 
with  camphorated  vinegar  and  camphorated  spirit 
of  wine,  and  afterwards  touched  with  a solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  The  cavities  and  incisions  were  then 
coated  with  the  varnish  No.  4,  sprinkled  with  the  pow- 
der, the  intestines  replaced,  the  cavities  filled  with  the 
powder,  and  the  integuments  sewn  up,  those  lying  over 
bones  being  internally  varnished  and  powdered.  The 
whole  outer  surface  having  been  varnished  and  sprinkled 
with  powder,  the  body  was  swathed  with  cerc-cloths,  var- 
nished,  powdered,  and  laid  in  a leaden  coffin,  the  cavi- 
ties being  all  filled  with  the  prepared  powder,  and  the  Kilter** 
cover  w as  then  soldered  dowu.  M.  G.  H.  Ritter  proposes 
2 x 
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MUMMY.  ( Encylrlopeed . r.  Balsamiren)  to  nee  a solution  of  arsenic, 
— distilled  water,  and  spirit  of  wine  foe  the  injection  into 
Ml  MP.  ^ arterial  system ; nrul  to  cleanse  carefully  all  the 
cavities  of  the  body  oiler  the  removal  of  their  contents. 
The  whole  outer  surface  should  be  bathed  with  the 
same  solution  till  the  skin  is  quite  dry.  The  body  in 
the  mean  time  should  be  frequently  turned,  and  from 
tlte  third  to  the  eighth  day  constantly  kept  in  n room 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  86°  (Fahrenheit.)  On  the 
ninth  every  remnant  of  moisture  should  be  removed 
from  the  cavities,  and  replaced  by  the  following  liquid 
balsam  and  aromatic  powder.  1.  Canadian  turpentine, 
four  pounds;  balsam  of  CopaTha,  half  a pound  ; oil  of  cin- 
namon, eight  ounces  ; oil  of  nutmegs,  four  ounces  ; spirit 
of  wine,  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  give  the  mixture  a 
proper  consistency.  2.  Dried  leaves  of  marjoram, 
thyme,  and  sage,  two  pouuds  eaeh  : Peruvian  bark,  one 
pound  ; ginger,  cloves,  and  nutmegs,  half  a pound  each  ; 
all  to  be  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder.  W hen  the  pre- 
paration is  complete,  the  body  should  be  sewn  up 
tight  in  fine  linen,  the  face  covered  with  a linen  mask, 
ami  the  whole  thickly  laid  over  with  the  above  balsamic 
varnish,  before  it  is  placed  in  the  leaden  coffin  and  sol- 
dered down.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  now  a more 
simple,  expeditious,  and  economical  process  might  be 
devised  by  the  use  of  pyrolignous  acids  or  chlorurets  of 
lime.  , 

Mummies  For  the  Mummies. of  sacred  animals,  BSpMlM  seems 
of  birdijtfcc.  kalre  |>een  tjIf  principal  ingredient  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. Arsenic,  or  arsenic  and  ulum,  pulverized  and 
Anatomic*!  with  wood  ashes,  are  the  moat  convenient  dcstc- 

preparatwag  for  the  skins  of  large  animals,  but,  where  bone 

or  flesh  remains,  spirit  of  camphor  and  oil  of  turpentine 
must  be  first  rubbed  in.  For  the  preservation  of  birds, 
Ctidthaia’a  Cuckham  recommends  a varnish  of  turpentine,  oil  of 
juutlwd.  turpentine  and  camphor,  and  a dry  application  of  musk 
and  corrosive  sublimate,  one  part  each  ; saltpetre,  alum, 
and  purified  sulphur,  two  parts  each  ; black  pepper  and 
Chaptal's.  coarsely  ground  tobacco,  four  porta  each.  i'haptal  re- 
commends the  injection  of  sulphuric  ether  through  the 
Draper,  beak  with  a syringe.  Drupiez  takes  dry  soap,  made  of 
kali  and  blubber,  and  moistens  it  with  a solution  of 
camphor  and  musk,  m alcohol,  and  with  this  liniment. 


MUMP,  r.'k  See  Mumble.  To  speak,  to  eat,  to 
Mumps,  Vmove  the  lips  with  the  mouth  nearly 
Mu'mper.  j closed ; consequentially,  to  beg. 

Also  the  trivial  name  of  a kind  of  quinaey,  (Cy* 
nancAa,)  from  its  swelling  the  chaps. 

Tan.  The  tailor  will  run  roiul  upon  my  life  foc't. 

Pbd-  How  he  mump*  anti  bridles ; he  will  ne'r  cut  clothe*  again. 
Bran  mo*  I and  Fletcher.  The  Maul  m the  Mill,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

— - 1 speak 

Not  out  of  passion  neither  (leave  your  mumping,") 

1 know  you're  well  enough. 

Id.  The  Homan  t Prise,  act  iv.  sc.  I. 
Kmeu  Lo.  Not  such  another  as  I was.  Mumps  ; nor  will  not  be. 

Id.  The  Scornful  Lady. 

Where's  Junius  ? 

PanLU  ln*s  cabin, 

Sick  o'  th*  mumps,  *ir. 

Id.  Bon  Jura,  net  i.  sc.  2. 
All  other  trades  demand,  verte.cn. Jtera  beg  • 

A dntkstiM  in  a woeden  brg  • 

And  barren  La  Wo,  the  true  mumper’s  fashion 
borrow'd  brats  lo  move  compassion. 

n.  L.„  „/  Sam  4. 


bathes  all  the  skin  when  cleansed  of  fat,  sprinkling  pul-  MUMMY, 
verixed  soap  between  the  feathers,  und  placing  the  bird  — 
in  a moist  place,  after  which  it  is  dried  a second  time.  MUN- 
Culinary  salt  dissolved  in  one-third  of  its  weight  of  . , 

water  has  been  found  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  r~v_ " 
anattftnical  preparations,  and  spirit  of  wine  has  long 
lieen  used  for  subjects  of  small  bulk  meant  to  be  pre- 
served entire  ; Init  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
vessels  filled  with  it,  air-tight ; and  the  softness  and 
colour  of  the  preparations  will  be  preserved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  one-fifth  part  of  dilute  ammoniated  alcohol. 

Abdollaliphi  Historic  .Egypti  Compendium,  Oxon. 

1800,  4to. ; Relation  dr  VEgyple  par  Abd-allalif,  tradvite 
par  M.  Silvestre  de  Secy,  Paris,  1810,  4to. ; Plinii 
Naturali*  Historia , Ed.  Harduin;  Dioscoridis  Opera,  a 
Sararenio,  Francofurt.  1598,  fol. ; Lemery,  Dictiomtaire 
dei  Drogues  Simples,  Amsterdam,  1716,  4to. ; Ibn 
BoYtar,  Dictionary  of  Simple t,  MSS.  (quoted  by  De 
Sacy ;)  Sir  William  Ouseley,  Travel*,  Lund.  1821,  3*  vols. 

4to. ; Kivmpfer,  Amamitatrs  Erotica,  Lemgov.  1712, 

4to.  ; IlerodoLi  Historia;  Dim! or i Siculi  Bibliotheca 
Historical  Passalacqua,  Catalogue  des  A ntiquites  DS- 
courertes  en  Egypt* , Paris,  1S2G,  Bvo. ; Peyron,  Papyri 
G rteci  Rrgii  Ttmrincnti*  Musei  JEgyptii,  Tnurini,  1826, 

4 to.  ; Plutarch  us  de  hide  et  Osiride,  a Squire,  Cantab. 

1744,  8vo. ; Photii  Bibliotheca , Holliomng.  1653,  fob  ; 
Porphyrius  De  Abstincntia  ab  rsu  Animalinm,  Trnj. 

»d  11  hen.  1765,  4to. ; Horapollinis  Ilirroglyphica  a 
Corn,  de  Pauw.  Traj.  ad  Rhnm.  1727  ; Letronne,  Re- 
cherches  pour  tervir  <i  CHistoire  de  VRgypte,  Paris, 

1823,  8vo. ; Id.  F.daircisscmrnt*  Hirtoriques,  Paris,  1825, 

8vo.  ; Cailiiand,  Voyage  a Meroc,  Paris,  1827,  4 tom. 

8vo.  ; Philosophical  Transactions,  xlir.  571.  liv.  3.; 
Archetofogia,  xv.  301.  ; Rouelle,  in  the  Mcmoire*  de 
l* Academic  drs  Sciences,  a.  d.  1750,  p.  123. ; Recucil 
Periodiquc,  iv.  299. ; Graves,  Pyramidograjthia,  p.  19. ; 
Muniment  a V dust  a,  Hi.  1.  pi.  7,  8;  Krtisenstern, 

Voyage,  i.  173. ; Cook,  Third  Voyage,  ii.  52,  53. ; Dry- 
done,  Tour,  ii.  66.  ; RIainville,  Travels,  iii.  357. ; ller- 
binius,  Cryptic  Kioviensct  ■ Crell,  Neve  Entdeclningen, 
der  Chemic,  xi.  56.  177.  ; Rosier,  Observations  svr  la 
Physique,  xxvii.  61.;  Langguth,  De  Mumi is  Avium, 

Viteburg,  1803,  4to. 


They  have  hail  no  way  left  for  getting  rid  of  this  mendicant 
perseverance,  but  by  sending  fur  the  beadle,  and  forcibly  driving 
our  ambossy  **  of  shreds  and  patches,”  with  *11  its  mumping  cant, 
from  the  hospitable  door  of  cannibal  castle. 

Burke.  Burks,  roL  viii.  p.  >74.  On  a Regicide  Peace. 

MUNCH,  or")  Fr.  manger ; It  mangiare,  to  eat. 

Monch.  J To  eat,  to  chew,  to  masticate. 

And  some  woukl  motscAe  hir  meat  all  alone, 
lagging  a bed. 

Chaucer.  TrttVsi  and  Creseidt , p.  235. 

A saylor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lappa, 

And  most n chi,  and  mounchl,  and  mmtnchi  i Oiue  me,  quoth  1. 

Shakspcarc.  Macbeth,  fol.  132. 

Now  again,  I hear  the  pit-a-pat  of  a pretty  foot  through  the  dark 
alley  i no,  'tw  the  sou  cf  a ro*re  that’s  hrokrn  loose,  and  mu*tksm§ 
upon  the  melons.  Drydtn.  Dun  Sebastian,  net  iii.  sc.  3. 

MU'NDANE,”)  Fr.  mondaine,  mondanite ; It. 

Munda'nity.  ymondano,  mondanitd ; Sp.  muit- 
dano  ; Lit.  mvndanm,  from  mundus,  the  world. 

Worldly. 
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The  pompous  wealth  renotuteing  of  man-rift*  glory. 

R.  Gkmeetirr,  p.  579.  Appendix,  So.  2, 
And  bo  fj’nivbci  ht»  his  dayes  for  folowing*  of  his  pleauunco 
■ mondgnr. 

Skeltan.  The  Bake  of  t&ree  Pxlea.  The  third  AnA. 
Here  I giro  to  understand, 

(If  e’er  this  coffin  drive  aland) 

1,  king  Pericles,  have  lost 

This  queen,  worth  all  our  mundane  coast. 

iiiaitfmrt.  PmcJrt,  act  iii.  sc.  1 . 

We  must  bow  pruned  to  give  a more  full  and  perfect  account  of 
these  throe  several  fates,  or  hypotheses  of  the  mandat*  system 
before  mentioned,  topi-lhcT  with  the  grounds  of  them. 

Cudti  .rlh.  hutilectnal  Sfttem,  book  L ch.  i.  p.  7. 

The  love  of  atuorianiig,  wherein  do  indeed  reside  the  vital  spirits 
of  the  body  of  tin,  the  ooeljr  subject  of  tho  prince  of  this  age’s 


a number  of  valuable  picture*,  and  a enrious  monument  MUNICH, 
of  the  Emperor  Lewis  the  Bavarian.  It  has  two  tup-  **■ 
pets  330  feet  high,  from  the  top  of  which  the  view  i« 
extensive  and  beautiful.  There  are  two  puhlie  Theatre*  _ , 

in  Munich.  The  Royal  Academy  was.  founded  and  4 
munificently  endowed  in  175^  by  the  Hector  Maximi- 
lian Joseph  III.  Under  its.  management  is  placed  the 
Royal  Library,  containing  8500  MSS.  and  100,000 
volumes,  among  which  are  many  of  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  ]*rinling.  Besides  this  are  the  follow  ing  Insti- 
tutions devoted  to  Art  or  Science-  A Royal  Museum 
of  Painting,  a Cabinet  of  Medals,  a Museum  of  Natural 
History,  a Botanic  Garden,  uu  Observatory,  and  Schools 
of  Chemistry  and  Anatomy.  In  1826,  the  University 
was  removed  from  Landahut  to  Munich  ; in  addition  to 


empire. 

Monologue.  Orwslf  £wyn,  Trent.  20.  part  i.  sec.  1.  p.  376. 

MUNDIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  etas*  Diadd- 
phia,  order  Oclandria,  natural  order  PolyqaUee.  Ge- 
neric character  : calyx  gluraaceous,  five-leaved,  persist- 
ing, the  two  interior  leaves  wing-shaped  ; corolla,  jictals 
three,  slightly  joined  at  the  base ; the  middle  petal 
hooded  ; stamens  seven  to  eight,  slightly  villose. 

One  species.  M.  spinawr,  a shrub,  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe.  Decandolle. 

MU'NDIFY,  \ Fr.  i mondifier;  It.  mondi- 
al ii»DiFicji/TT07r,  (ficartt  Sp.mimdi/faffr ; Lat, 

Mondi'picative,  adj.  f mundart , (from  mundus ,)  to 

Mundi'ficative,  n.  ) cleanse. 

To  cleanse,  to  purify. 

The  leaves  of  the  wild  oliue  reduced  into  a cataplasme,  seeveth 
well  to  clsaaM  and  mmuhjtc  where  need  is. 

HoUand,  Prime,  book  xxiii.  ch.  ir. 

And  so  doth  fire  cleanse  ami  pin  ifie  bodies,  because  H coiwuroes 
the  sulphureous  part*,  which  before  did  make  them  font  : and  there* 
fore  whiles  those  bodies  which  will  never  be  rnmndifed  by  water. 

S*r  Themat  Bra  ten.  Fmlgrnt  Erro*r$t  book  vl  eh.  xii. 

Tho  juke  both  of  the  twaunches  tuul  heaxhe  itself  as  also  of  the 
root,  is  singular  for  to  scour  tlve  jaundice,  and  all  things  da  which 
have  need  of  clearing  and  mnndtfmtion . 

liutinhd.  Plinie , book  xxiv.  ch.  vi. 

The  powder  of  this  Slone  [the  calamine]  is  commended  principally 
in  medicines  for  the  eyes,  for  a gentle  mmndijicmitre  it  is,  and 
de&oseth  the  ulcers  and  sores  incident  unto  them. 

id.  It.  book  mri  ch.  xxi. 

Stale  butyr  that  bath  hewn  long  kept,  is  mingled  in  many  compo 
when*:  for  by  nature  it  is  astringent,  emollilire,  inrarnatirr,  and 
mundifmtive.  Id,  A.  book  xxviii.  ch.  ix. 

MUNICH,  in  German  Munchcn , the  Capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  i*  situated  on  the  leli  bank  of  the 
Isar,  in  a plain  enclosed  to  the  East  by  a range  of  low 
hills.  In  consequence  of  its  elevation,  amounting  to 
1920  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  vicinity 
of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  the  temperature  is  low  in  propor- 
tion to  the  latitude  and  the  weather  often  harsh,  varia- 
ble, and  unfavourable  to  health.  It  is  a well-built  city, 
having,  in  addition  to  many  handsome  streets,  several 
fine  Squares.  Abundance  of  water  is  supplied  by 
canals  and  conduits  from  the  Isar;  and  the  streets  are 
paved,  provided  with  trottoin,  and  well  lighted.  The 
greatest  ornament  of  the  city  ia  the  Royal  PuUee,  640 
feet  long  and  280  broad,  of  the  Doric  order,  built  ex- 
ternally in  a lofty  and  magnificent  style,  and  internally 
finished  with  much  elegance  ami  splendour.  The  King’s 
Cabinet  of  miniatures  is  rich,  and  the  Maximilian  Gal- 
lery is  among  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  Of  the 
twenty-two  Churches  of  Munich  the  roof*t  worthy  of 
notice  ia  that  of  Our  Lady,  which  contains  thirty  altars, 


which  there  is  a Central  School  of  Folytechny  and  a 
Royal  Institute  of  Instruction,  containing;  the  Schools, 
1st,  of  Fbikdogy,  fatty,  of  Medicine,  3d»y,  of  Veterinary 
Scfeiice,  4thly,  nn  establishment  far  the  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  poor  students  from  all  |>nrl»  of  Havana.  The 
charitable  Institution*  of  Munich  arc  still  more  praise- 
worthy than  the  scientific.  The  Hospital  has  accom- 
modations for  700  patients,  bodoat  80  c handlers  for  the 
use  of  tho-jf  whose  easier  ciraundaure*  }>ennft  them  to 
remunerate  the  charity.  At  an  establishment  founded 
in  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  Count  Romford,' 
provisions  are  daily  distributed  to  above  600  paupers, 
and  such  as  wish  to  avoid  publicity  in  their  solicitations, 
are  allowed  to  carry  off  their  portion  from  a wicket  un- 
observed liy  any  eye.  Such  liberality  might  be  expected 
to  encourage  mendicity,  but  check*  so  judicious  and 
effectual  arc  applied,  that  perhaps  no  city  suffers  less 
from  this  evil.  Culpable  vagrant*  are  immediately  ap- 
prehended and  placed  in  a well-managed  House  of  In- 
dustry ; and  the  destitute  children  of  both  sexes  are 
taken  charge  of  by  proper  persons,  and  maintained  oud 
educated  (it  the  public  expense.  There  is  little  cither 
of  commerce  or  manufactures  in  Munich,  and  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  have  no  independent  income,  derive 
their  support  from  the  revenue  expended  by  the  Court 
and  the  wealthy  rev. -leu is-.  It  is  ;«  BishopV  See.  Po- 
pulation, in  1825.  75,000.  Latitude  48°  V North,  lon- 
gitude 11°  35'  East. 

Munchcn,  Von  Muller,  Mainz,  1816, 1817, 2 vols,8vo. ; 
Iluber,  Munchrn  im  Jahr  1919. 

M UN  1'CIPAL,')  Fr.  municipal ; It,  municipal  ; 

Mukicipa'lity.  J Sp.  municipal ; Lot.  mi tnidpalit ; 
Municijxrs,  a mutierc  capiendo,  tie  appettantur , and 
were  thus,  muneris  cum  popvto  Romano  hattorarii 
participcs.  Municipals  Us,  qua  propria  e*t  cujuaque 
municipii.  See  Vossius.  Municipal,  as  now  used,  is 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a town  or  tow  nship  ; to  a district 
of  a certain  number  of  towns;  and  (os  by  BUckstone 
extended)  to  one  whole  Stale  or  Nation. 

The  greatest  put  of  this  hooka  is  bestowed  in  tho  description  of 
Ihe  couvd^vs  and  eoUegtnte  house*  founded  in  thU  cittir,  for  the 
professors  of  the  municipal/  or  wmmon  taw  of  this  land. 

Srow.  ffVntl,  foL  96 1 . Geo.  Buck  to  S*r  Edward  Coke. 

Episcopacy  » a ml  hath  long  been  celled  in  this  kingdom,  and  (as 
it  were)  incuqxj rated  into  it,  and  enwoven  into  the  innate', pall  laws 

of  tlus  lumL 

Hall.  tiWki,  toL  ui.  fob  544.  The  Modeti  Offer, 

Municipal  law  is  also  *‘‘a  rule  of  Civil  conduct."  Thi*  distin- 
guishes municipal/  law  from  the  natural,  or  revealed  ; Ihe  firnner  of 
which  ri  the  rule  of  moral  conduct,  and  the  latter  not  only  tho  rule 
of  moral  conduct,  but  also  the  role  of  faith. 

Blackotane.  Commmlortei.  Inlroductw*,  MC.  2. 
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Mt’NICI  We  provide  firvt  for  the  poor,  and  with  a parental  eoiiatude,  wc 
PAL.  have  not  relegated  religion  (like  wovething  we  were  aahamed  to 
— tfow)  to  ohacure  musnc*putitses  or  ftartick  vilkgve. 

MUNITB.  Burke.  Ilorii,  vet  v.  p.  195.  Reflections  on  the  Rev  Jut  eon  ,n 
y — ^ * France. 

MUNI'FICENCBA  Fr.  miw»j£t*nee  ; It  muniji- 
Mi  ni'ficent.  icmsa;  Sp.  munificencia;  Let 
Munificently,  | munijicentia  ; applied  to  libe- 
Muxi'nc.  J rality  or  largess,  in  muniit  fa - 

ciendit,  i.  e.  in  exhibiting  the  usual  public  Games  to  the 
people ; and  then  generally  to 

Liberality,  generosity,  bountiful  ness. 

By  munificence , Spenser  means  defence,  or  fortifica- 
tion, from  munio,  and  facio:  and  V\  art  on  justly  calls 
it  an  injudiciously  coined  word. 

This  land  invaded  with  like  violence, 

And  did  them»elv«  through  all  the  North  display  t 
Vntill  that  Lacrme  for  Ills  realm**  defoice, 

Did  head  against  them  make  and  rfrong  munij femee. 

Spenser.  Fnerit  Qssetne,  book  iL  can.  10. 

' That  God  doth  graciwwly  accept,  and  munificently  m-om  pence 
our  good  works  even  with  an  incomprehensible  glory,  wee  doubt 
not.  _ 

Hall,  f Turks,  rol.  ii  fol.12.  The  Old  Religion,  ch.  v.  tec.  2.  T 
Who  [King  Edward  the  Sixth]  it  not  to  be  mentioned,  without 
particular  honour,  in  this  lunar,  which  acknowledges  lum  fur  her 
pious  and  munificent  founder, 

Atterhurg.  Sermon  2.  toL  L p.  79. 

— ■ — But  our  princely  guest 

Must  though  impatient,  for  a time  defer 
His  voyage,  I hat  with  due  munficencs 
Dux  gifts  may  be  prepar’d. 

Fenton.  Homer  Imitated. 

To  thee,  msmific  ever-flaming  Love  ! 

One  endless  hymn  united  nature  tings, 

B/acA/och.  Hymn  to  Ditine  Lore. 
From  a thorough  conviction  of  this  troth,  onr  munificent  beue- 
factor  Mr.  Viner,  haring  employed  above  half  a century  in  amassing 
materials  for  new  modelling  and  rendering  more  commodious  the 
rale  study  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  consigned  both  the  plan  and 
execution  of  thcae  his  public-spirited  designs  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
parent  university. 

BUsckttone.  Commentaries.  /ntro,luction,  sec.  1-p.  27. 

The  institution  of  a school  of  statuary  in  the  house  of  a young 
nobleman  (the  Duke  of  Richmond]  of  the  tint  rank  rivals  the 
boasted  munificence  of  foreign  princes. 

lla/pJe . Anecdote « of  Fainting,  »ul.  L P refiner,  p.  *1L 

MU'NITE,  Ft.  munir.  munition  ; It  munirc, 
Muni'tion,  I munizione  ; Sp.  mumc/on ; Lot.  mu- 
Mu'niting,  n.  \ni7io,  from  munirc,  to  cnwall,  or  sur- 
Mo'NITY,  I round  with  walls,  (mum,)  to  defend, 
Mu'ximent.  J to  fortify. 

( To  defend,  to  fortify,  to  strengthen,  to  secure. 
Muniment *;  securities,  writings,  evidences,  records, 
as  securities  for  right  or  title. 

Tli*  di-drover  i*  come  before  thy  face  keep  thy  munition,  lok*  to 
the  way,  make  (thy)  loyncs  strong:  increase  (thy)  strength 
mightily.  Geneva  Bible,  1561.  A'nboa,  ch.iL  Ter.  1. 

By  protractyng  of  tyroe  and  long*  apace  Kyng  Henry  might 
fortefie  A mumte  all  daungerous  placet  and  piuaage*  w‘  souldioura 
h men  of  wane.  Hat/.  Henry  Fll.  The  eleventh  Yert. 

The  archbishop  answered  that  bee  tooke  nothing  hi  hand  against 
tit*  king's  peace,  and  hr  was  in  armour,  & mssnited  with  men  only 
for  foare  of  the  king  whuroe  ho*  could*  not  safety  come  rnto  to 
apeak e.  Stow.  Henry  IF.  Anno  1405. 

I pon  a day,  a*  she  him  sale  beside, 

By  chance  he  certain  ■maori-m/*  fortll  drew, 

W birh  yet  wtlh  him  as  rrlickea  Au t abides 
Of  .11  Ito  b..„^ 

On  lum,  wtf.l  Komli,  gnc.  .1,.  ,u,l  him  ihmr. 

•V — >»-•  Ihn,,  Ux>k  i,.  cub  8. 


Men  most  be  ware,  that  in  th*  procuring  or  munitmg  of  religious  MUN1TE. 

unity  they  do  not  dissolve  and  deface  the  Uwea  of  charity  and  of  

humane  society.  Bacon.  Essay  3.  p.  16.  MUN- 

To  thoie  1 may  answer,  that  I have  put  up  theee  colours  in  deed,  t hTLR-  ^ 
that  those  vessels  1 would  apeak  with,  might  not  fly  from  piety  at 
first  sight,  os  from  an  enemy  to  pleasure,  that  speaking  with  them, 

I might  shew  them  how  devotion  coining  and  possessing  our  minds, 
doth  rather  compose  the  mumty,  then  infringe  the  true  liberty  of 
our  affections. 

Mount  ague.  Dev  out  e Essayes,  Treat.  4.  part  L see.  2.  p.  35. 

This  action  of  our  death  especially 

Shows  all  a man.  Here  only  be  is  found. 

With  what  muni/ton  he  did  fortify 
His  heart. 

Daniel.  A Funeral  Puem  upon  Ike  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

I [do]  confess  a Beaumont's  book  to  be 
The  bound  and  frontier  of  our  Poetry  : 

And  doth  deserve  all  muniments  of  praise, 

That  art,  or  engine,  or  the  strength  can  raise. 

Jonson.  On  the  Poems  of  Ssr  John  Beaumont. 

The  inward  firmness  of  one  must  be  corroborated  by  the  exterior 
munitions  of  the  other.  South.  Sermons,  vof.  via.  p.  75. 


The  dr  fenced  city  shall  be  desolate  ; no  defence  or  munition  can 
keep  out  a judgment,  when  eomrauawned  by  find  to  enter. 

Id.  Jb.  to),  via.  p,  1 10. 


MUNNOZIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
generia,  order  Superftua.  Generic  character:  calyx 
bell-shaped,  tiled  with  narrow,  three -cleft  scales  ; down 
pilose  ; seeds  truncated,  striated. 

Four  species,  natives  of  Peru. 

MUNSTER,  a possession  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy, 
and  one  of  the  three  Circles  of  Westphalia,  is  bounded 
on  the  North-West  by  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
North-East  by  Hanover.  East  by  the  Circle  of  Minden, 
South  by  that  of  Aensberg,  South-West  by  Clevca. 
The  superficial  extent  is  2688  square  British  mites, 
maintaining  a population  of  853, 283  individuals,  of 
whom  319,026  arc  Roman  Catholics,  31,953  Protes- 
tants, and  2304  Jews.  It  is  divided  iuto  the  following 
districts 


PerfMaUUnn. 

Munster 46,867 

Ltidiughawn  .28,900 
Hccklinhauaen . 36,332 

KtwfcUl 34,989 

Barken 34,467 

Ahsus 33,470 

Steinfurt  .....  34.402 
Tvklenburgh  . . 33.076 
Waiaadoit. . . .29,-196 
Ueckum  ... . . .28,492 


CHWTowti*.  ropuUtkm.  Let.  N.  Lane.  F. 


Munster. . . . . . 

» IB, 21 8 

51" 

: 58* 

7°  32* 

Luilinghauseu. 

. 1,324 

51 

46 

7 26 

Reckluihauavn  . 

. 2.223 

51 

37 

7 10 

Koafcld 

5,455 

51 

57 

7 9 

Ilorkcn 

2,083 

51 

50 

9 50 

Ahairo 

. 1,103 

52 

4 

9 16 

Steinfurt  

. 1,856 

52 

9 

7 20 

Tekleuburgh  . , 

901 

52  31 

\\  amnion. . . . 

. 3.958 

51 

57 

Bvckum 

. 1,943 

51 

45 

The  Circle  of  Munster  is  remarkably  level,  containing 
extensive  sandy  tracts,  which  are,  however,  judiciously 
employed  in  the  culture  of  such  crops  as  do  not  require 
great  fertility  of  soil.  Turnips  and  similar  green  crops 
for  the  food  of  cattle  are  extensively  grown  ; still  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  ground  is  rich,  and  there 
both  corn  and  flax  are  largely  jM-oduced.  The  latter  is 
one  of  the  staple  articles  of  the  Country,  as  the  object 
both  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry,  afford- 
ing support  to  ubove  10,000  weavers.  There  ore  no 
forests  but  many  small  woods  in  Munster;  the  fuel 
however  consists  principally  of  peat  and  coal,  of  which 
there  are  productive  beds  worked  to  a considerable 
extent.  The  rivers  are  the  Lippe,  Ems,  Emster,  Werre, 
Berkel,  and  Aa.  The  places  of  importance,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  chief  towns  already  mentioned,  arc,  in  the 
district  of  Munster,  Graven,  population  3434  ; NotUln, 
population  2906;  in  the  district  of  Ludinghausen, 
Sendai,  population  2016 ; in  the  district  of  Reckling- 
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hausen,  Boer,  population  4506;  in  the  district  of  Kos- 
feW,  Dulmen,  population  2013;  in  the  district  of  Stein- 
furt,  Rheina,  population  2254. 

Munster,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  and  circle  of 
the  same  name,  as  well  as  of  the  Province  of  Westphalia, 
is  situated  on  the  Aa.  The  ramparts  form  a delightful 
promenade,  being  through  their  whole  circuit  orna- 
mented with  four  rows  of  luxuriant  trees.  The  Arehie- 
piscopal  Palace,  budt  on  the  former  site  of  the  citadel,  is 
a handsome  edifice  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens. 
There  ore  ten  churches  besides  the  cathedral  ; *in  that 
of  SL  Lambert  may  be  seen  the  three  cages  in  which 
the  bodies  of  those  notorious  fanatics,  John  of  Leyden, 
Knipperdoling.  and  Krechting  were  exposed.  The 
Council-house  is  adorned  by  a handsome  Gothic  facade, 
and  its  principal  apartment  is  kept  in  the  state  in  which 
it  appeared  in  1648,  when  the  assembled  envoys  signed 
the  celebrated  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  by  which  Religious 
toleration  was  established  in  Germany.  The  town  is 
well  built  with  broad  and  regular  streets ; it  has  a 
University  attended  by  400  students,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  a Director  and  ten  Professors.  This  Institution 
is  provided  with  a Library  of  25,000  volumes,  a Botanic 
Garden,  and  a Collection  for  the  study  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  Munster  was  formerly  a place  of  more  importance 
than  at  present,  having  been  an  influential  member  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
it  was  noted  as  the  focus  of  the  outrageous  and  fanatic 
spirit  of  innovation  which,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Anabaptists,  threatening  Society  with  ruin,  created  ap- 
prehensions unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  Religious 
improvement.  After  this  ebullition,  the  People  at- 
tempted to  render  Munster  a free  town,  but  thoir  war- 
like Prelate,  John  of  Gallen,  in  whom  the  sovereignty 
vested,  reduced  them  to  obedience.  The  majority  of 
the  towusmen  is  at  present  Roman  Catholic ; but  the 
number  of  those  who  profess  Protestantism  is  increasing, 
as  well  from  the  influx  of  people  professing  that  Faith, 
as  from  its  influence  in  consequence  of  being  the  Religion 
of  the  ruling  power.  Munster  is  advancing  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  deriving  great  commercial  advantages 
from  the  Ems  having  lately  been  made  navigable,  and 
connected  both  with  the  town  and  the  river  Lippe  by 
two  well-projected  canals.  Mallinkrodt,  Geschichte 
Geologic  und  Statistik  von  tFestphaUn,  Dortmund,  8vo. 
1816  ; Beylrdge  fur  die  Geschichte  und  v erf  anting  das 
Herzoglhnot,  IVestphalen.  Da  ms  L 9vo.  1803. 

Ml'NTINGIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Potyandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  TUiacecc. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted;  corolla,  petals 
five  ; berry  five  celled. 

One  species,  At.  calabura , native  of  Jamaica. 

MUR.ENA,  from  the  Greek  nvpaiva,  Lin.  Bloch; 
Eel,  Pen.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  family  Anguilliformet,  order  Atalacoptcrygii  Apodes, 
class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Body  snakc-likc,  furnished  with 
pectoral  fins,  underneath  which  arc  the  narrow  lateral 
branchial  apertures. 

The  fishes  belonging  to  this  genus  are  distinguished 
from  the  Gymnolhoraces  in  having  pectoral  fins,  which 
however  are  small,  and  their  branchial  apertures  being 
of  greater  size.  Among  themselves  there  is  some  varia- 
tion as  to  the  extent  of  the  dorsal  and  unal  fins,  but 
hardly  sufficient  to  divide  them  into  distinct  genera, 

*.  Anguilla:,  Thunberg.  True  Eels. 

Have  the  dorsal  and  unal  fm9  elongated  beyond  the 
tail,  so  as  to  form  a pointed  caudal  fin ; and  some  of 


lliem  have  the  dorsal  fin  commencing  far  behind  the  *ju- 
pectorals,  with  the  upper  jaw  very  short;  such  arc  R.ENA. 

Af.  Anguilla,  Lin. ; V Anguilla  V ulgaire , Lacep. ; _ — 

Common  Eel,  Shaw.  The  back  dusky  green,  the  belly 
whitish,  inclining  to  yellowish  or  brownish,  according  to  v * 
the  water  in  which  they  live ; sometimes  they  are  speckled  ^ 
with  deep  brown.  They  are  found  only  in  fresh  water, 
but  indifferently  in  streams  or  ponds;  feed  by  night 
upon  the  spawn  of  fishes,  insects,  &c. 

According  to  Cuvier  the  Lepidopus  Diaphanus  of  Risso 
is  an  Eel,  and  belongs  to  this  division. 

Willi  tile  same  disposition  of  the  dorsal  fin  some  have 
the  upper  jaw  longest ; as  the 

At.  Longicollis , CuV. ; 31.  3Iyrus,  Lacep. ; Long- 
necked Eel. 

Some  of  the  Eels  have  the  dorsal  fin  arising  either  close 
to  the  pectoral  fins  or  immediately  with  (hem,  and  the 
upper  jaw  always  the  longer.  Of  these  ore  the 

At.  Conger , Lin. ; le  Congre  Commun ; Conger  Eel , 

Pen.  Occasionally  attains  the  length  of  eight  or  liiuc 
feet,  and  the  thickness  of  a man's  leg,  and  weighs  a hun- 
dred pounds ; its  back  dusky,  the  belly  whitish,  Jhe 
lateral  line  consisting  of  numerous  white  dots;  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  edged  with  black.  It  is  found  through- 
out the  European  seas  ; its  flesh  is  very  coarse,  and  little 
esteemed. 

At.  Myru*,  Lin. ; le  Afyre ; Ronddetian  Eel,  Shaw. 

Is  very  similar  in  its  form  to  the  Conger  Eel,  but  much 
smaller,  and  distinguished  by  some  small  spots  on  the 
nose,  a streak  across  the  occiput,  and  two  rows  of  dots 
along  the  nape  of  a white  colour ; the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
white  with  a black  edge.  Found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
as  are  also  the  following,  described  by  Laroche  and  Risso. 

Af.  Balearica  v el  Cassini. 

Af.  My dax. 

At.  Nigra. 

Af.  Strongylodon,  Schneid. 

fi.  Ophisuri,  Lacep.  Snake  Eeh. 

In  this  division  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  do  not  reach 
quite  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  remains  pointed  and 
finless ; in  some  the  pectoral  fins  are  of  the  ordinary 
size,  and  the  teeth  pointed  ; such  are 

M.  Serpens,  Lin. ; le  Serpent  de  A ter,  Salv.;  Snake  Eel , 

Shaw.  About  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  os  thick  as  a 
man's  arm,  witli  a slender, pointed  muzzle ; brown  above, 
silvery'  beneath;  the  lateral  line  dotted.  Found  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

M.  Ophis,  Bl. ; Spotted  Eel,  Shaw ; and  the  Ophi- 
surus  Punctatus  of  Cuvier,  from  Surinam,  belong  to  this 
division. 

In  some  of  this  division  the  teeth  are  obtuse,  and  the 
pectoral  fins  are  so  small  as  almost  to  escape  observation, 
and  thus  lead  from  the  Murttna  to  the  Gymnolhoraces ; 
such  arc  the 

M.  Cdubrina , Boddacrt ; AT.  Annulata,  Thunberg; 
Murenophis  Colubrinus , Lacep. 

At.  Fasciata , Thunb, 

Af.  Maculosa , Cor. ; Ophisurus  Ophis,  Lacep. 

See  Linnsri  Systema  Nature*  a Gmelin  ; Lacepede, 

Histoire  des  Poissons  ; Bloch,  Ichlhyologia  a Schneider; 

Cuvier,  RSgne.  Animal. 

MURALTIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dia- 
dd phia,  order  Octandria,  natural  order  Polygalea. 

Generic  character:  calyx  fivc-lcavcd,  somewhat  unequal; 
corolla,  petals  three,  united ; the  middle  two  cleft,  lobes 
blunt;  germen  with  four  horns,  two-valvcd,  two-celled. 

Four  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa.  # 
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MURCIA,  a Province  of  Spain.  in  the  State  docu- 
' ments  of  which  Country  it  is  styled  “ the  Kingdom  of 
Murcia.”  It  lies  between  87”  l O'  and  39”  W Ulttude. 
bouIdTOk  and  between  50'  and  3“  b'  West  longitude  » 110  miles 
in  length,  the  same  extent  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area 
of  7770  square  British  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
North-West  by  La  Mancha,  North  by  Cuenca.  East  by 
Valencia,  South-East  and  South  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  West  by  Granada.  Mnch  of  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous. The  Spanish  Geologist*  have  divided  the 
mountains  of  the  Peninsula  into  seven  groups,  or 
Mountains,  systems,  a*  they  st)le  them.  Of  these  the  Iberian 
Range,  stretching  from  Biscay  in  a South-East  direc- 
tion, the  Marianian  Range,  or  the  Sierra  Morcna, 
running  nearly  under  the  38th  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
the  Bailie  Range,  or  Sierra  Nevada,  lying  more  to  the 
South,  and  almost  parallel  to  this  last,  as  well  as  to  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  all  join  in  Murcia.  The 
elevation  of  this  uniting  group,  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Sierra  de  Segura,  is  in  general  moderate,  though 
some  summits  about  the  town  of  Segura  are  covered 
with  snow  throughout  the  year : the  Pico  de  Penalosa 
is  ascertained  to  have  an  altitude  of  about  2300  lect. 

In  the  North-Western  part  of  the  Province  is  the  ndge 
which  in  this  part  of  the  Peninsula  divides  the  waters 
flowing  to  the  Atlantic  front  those  received  by  the 
Mediterranean  ; as  the  Guadalimar,  a tributary  of  the 
Guadalquiver,  fella  down  the  Western  side,  while  the 
Segura  proceeds  Eastward.  The  Xucnr,  a considerable 
river  flowing  Eastward  for  some  distance,  forma  the 
Northern  boundary  of  Murcia.  The  Segura,  however, 
is  the  only  river  that  can  be  considered  to  belong  to  the 
Province/  which  it  completely  traverses  from  West  to 
East,  accompanied  by  fertility  and  picturesque  beauty 
ire-all  parts  of  its  course.  It  rises  amidst  rocky  moun- 
tains near  the  town  of  .Segura;  and  after  receiving  the 
tributary  waters  of  the  Mundo  Taibilla  and  Morutalla, 
pause*  into  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia,  where  it  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean,  having  completed  a course  of  1 <0 
mile*.  It  m not  navigable,  unless  that  term  can  be 
applied  to  it  in  consequence  of  timber  being  floated 
down  it  during  flood* ; but  the  product ivenesa  of  the 
Huerta  of  Murcia,  a tract  extending  along  the  course  of 
the  Segura,  and  every  where  exhibiting  a luxuriant 
growth  of  the  most  valuable  objects  of  cultivation,  re- 
sults from  the  irrigation  afforded  by  this  river.  The 
• Sangonera  is  a stream  also  rising  in  the  West,  and 
flowing  Eastward.  Part  of.it*  water  is  conveyed  to  the 
sou  by  means  of  a canal  passing  to  Oarthagena,  but 
most  of  it,  dispersed  over  the  country  in  innumerable 
water  cut*,  is  lost  by  ubaorptum  or  evaporation  ; a small 
quantity  i*  conveyed  by  these  canal*  to  the  Segura,  but 
the  Sangonera  itself  has  no  natural  channel  to  the  sea. 
Beside*  thcsc.there  are  no  streams  of  a sine  greater  than 
brooks  ; and  much  of  the  country  is,  from  want  of  water, 
a waste  as  dreary  and  barren  as  the  deserts  ot  Africa- 
Of  this  nature  is  part  of  table-land,  or  Parawero, 

• stretching  between  Carthagena  and  Granada.  In  such 
parts  the  cactus  is  in  general  the  Bole  vegetable  produc- 
tion, though  the  scene  is  sometimes  enlivened  by  copse* 
of  cistus,  rosemary,  lavender,  and  similar  aromatic 
shrubs.  A tract  of  the  (tame  nature,  under  the  name  of 
El  Camp** , extends  from  the  City  of  Murcia  to  the  coast. 
It  is  enclo**^  *°  the  North  and  East  by  a low  range  of 
calcareous  mountains,  consisting  generally  of  alabaster, 
or  ]imestoOe>  ^ornved  of  petrified  ecA  ini  and  bivalve  shells 
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dissimilar  from  those  at  present  to  lie  found  in  the  con-  MURCIA 
tiguott*  sea.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  Province  n— ■ v— ' 
there  is  an  extensive  plain,  the  continuation  of  the  table- 
land of  Gastille.  Lakes  are  os  rare  n*  in  other  port*  of 
Spain.  A salt  lake  is  situated  near  Villcna  ; and  some 
shallow  pieces  of  water  rendered  the  neighbourhood  of 
Albacete  very  unhealthy,  until  drained  by  means  of  a 
canal,  which,  about  eight  mile*  long,  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  seven  feet  and  a half  deep,  conveys  the  superfluous 
water*  into  the  Xuear;  and  besides  salubrity,  cooler* 
fertility  on  the  country  from  the  aid  which  it  afford*  to 
irrigation.  On  the  coast  a shallow  inlet,  the  Mar  Menor, 
or  Encansada  of  Murcia,  extends  about  three  miles  in 
breadth  and  ten  in  length,  separated  from  the  eea  by  • 
narrow  spit  of  sand,  like  those  which  enclose  the  Haft 
of  the  Southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Lagvnes  of 
North  America.  A narrow  strait  give*  admittance  to 
small  vessels,  which  find  good  anchorage  here,  and 
shelter  from  the  waves. 

The  sea-shore  is  low  and  sandy  from  the  Eastern  :,cm'co*w- 
extremity  to  Carthagena,  where  it  assumes  a bolder 
character.  The  haven  of  Carthagena  is  the  best 
in  Murcia,  and  indeed  in  Spain.  The  celebrated 
Doria  used  to  say  that  he  knew  but  of  three  good 
ports — June,  July,  and  Carthagena.  It  is  very  large 
and  deep,  and  land-locked  on  the  East  and  Wert  by  two 
ranges  of  hill*,  and  on  the  North  by  the  eminence  on  which 
the  town  is  built.  The  Island  of  Escombrera,  (the  Scom- 
braria  of  the  Ancients,)  lies  before  the  entrance,  and  hreaka 
the  violence  of  the  wave*.  In  the  entrance  a ridgp  of 
snnken  rocks  causes  risk  to  navigator*  not  acquainted 
with  the  coast.  Forts  on  the  headlands  at  each  side 
command  the  passage,  though  not  with  complete  effect  in 
consequence  of  the  breadth,  which  is  about  a mile.  The 
coast  Westward  to  the  confines  of  Granada  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  diff*  rising  precipitously  from  the  sea, 
and  scarcely  admitting  a landing  except  at  the  port  of 
Aquilaa.  From  what  has  been  stated  it  results  that  there 
are  three  ports  in  the  extent  of  const  amounting  tocighty 
miles.  Cape  Palos,  though  a striking  object  from  its 
projecting  tar  into  the  Mediterranean,  is  not  of  great 
elevation.  ...  , 

The  principal  mineral  production,  are  lead,  alum,  Muanitg!- 
sulphur,  und  a few  precious  stone,.  The  Roman, 
formerly  wrought  silver  mines  near  Carthegrna,  and 
very  extensive  excavation,  evidence  the  activity  of 
their  operations,  but  the  superior  productiveness  of 
the  American  mines  at  prevent  prevents  such  em- 
nloyment  of  labour  and  capital.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ahnaiaren  is  found  a soft,  fine,  unctumia, 
red  clay  used  for  polishing  mirrors,  and  employed  to 
mix  with  tobacco  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  it, 
volatility,  and  giving  it  that  softness  and  moisture  which 
makes  the  Spanish  mixture  so  favourite  an  article  with 
tlime  addicted  to  the  use  of snuff.  The  surface  of  the  moun- 
tains is  in  many  piece,  a mere  calcareous  ruck,  incapable 
of  culture  from  a deficiency  of  vegetable  mould  ; and  a* 
the  extent  of  such  tracts  is  considerable  from  this  cause, 
as  well  as  from  the  want  of  water  on  the  tabie-lands  and 
the  coast,  two-thirds  of  the  lands  are  totally  unproduc- 
tivvs.  Where  there  is  water,  however,  the  soil  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  in  the  world.  There  are  natural 
hot  truths  at  Archenannd  at  Monbuy,  and  in  various  part, 
of  the  Province  ,prings  impregnated  with  sea-ealt,  and 
somecontaining  such  other  mineral  admixture  as  render, 
them  serviceable  in  the  medical  treatment  of  disease,. 
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MURCIA.  The  beat  in  Summer  is  very  great.  and,  when  the 
v— v— / Solano  or  South  wind  blows,  nearly  insupportable. 
CUauta.  During  the  prevalence  of  this  wind,  which  corresponds 
Suliuw.  with  Lbc  Sirocco  of  Italy,  and  comes  loaded  with  noxious 
gases,  and  totally  deprived  of  moisture  by  ita  passage 
over  the  African  desert,  the  Sun  Is  dimmed,  and  the 
atmosphere  presents  Uie  appearance  of  a dull,  blue  haze. 
The  air  is  hot  like  the  blast  of  a furnace,  and  scorches 
the  vegetable  productions,  whilst  the  Ash  lie  gasping 
on  the  warm  surface  of  the  water.  The  land  animals 
suffer  exhaustion,  sometimes  so  great  an  to  produce 
death  ; in  the  human  race  the  intellectual  faculties  often 
become  temporarily  deranged,  and  many  individuals  are 
attacked  by  swooning  or  vertigo.  Such  at  the  same 
time  is  the  nervous  excitement  which  it  produoes,  that 
its  duration  is  invariably  attended  by  an  increase  of  de- 
bauchery and  crime.  At  other  times  duriug  the  Summer 
months,"  the  heat,  though  very  great,  is  not  prejudicial  to 
health  or  longevity,  though  it  greatly  accelerates  the 
period  of  puberty,  insomuch  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
that  giris  should  become  mothers  at  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age ; and,  as  is  the  usual  result  of  such  prema- 
ture developeinent,  their  personal  attractions  early  fade 
away.  Ou  the  coast,  intermittents  and  other  febrile 
diseases  sometimes  prevail  ; and  the  yellow  fever,  intro- 
duced from  America,  has  occasionally  made  frightful 
ravages.  Rain  fells  very  seldom  in  the  low  grounds ; 
ice  and  snow  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  Winter  is  de- 
scribed as  a delightful  season,  healthful,  and  of  moderate 
temperature,  while  the  country  is  adorned  by  fresh  ver- 
dure and  orange  groves  in  full  bearing. 

Natural  The  wild  quadrupeds  of  Murcia  are  few;  principally 
production*,  wolves,  foxes,  wild  swine,  and  a few  small  species  of  the 
genera  Fclia  and  Muslda.  The  productions  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  however,  are  varied  and  important,  supply- 
ing some  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  Palms 
are  extensively  planted;  and  in  the  seasou  of  gathering 
the  crop,  the  trees,  laden  with  gold-coloured  bunches 
of  dates,  exhihit  an  amusing  picture,  as  the  peasants  arc 
suspended  by  means  of  ropes  from  the  boughs  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  the  fruit.  It  is  a common  practice 
to  wrap  boughs  of  (his  tree  in  matting,  until,  by  the 
exclusion  of  light,  live  leaves  become  completely  blanched, 
when  the  branches  are  cut  tor  the  purpose  of  exportation 
to  Italy,  wtiere  they  are  in  demand  fur  decorations  on 
Palm  Sunday.  The  alkalescent  salts,  which,  under  the 
names  of  soda  and  barilla,  this  Country  supplies  to 
commerce,  are  obtained  principally  from  two  plants, 
rluBswort  ( Salicornia ) and  barilla.  (Sal sofa  saliva.) 
Barilla-  Barilla  afford*  the  most  valuable  salt  for  bleaching,  os 
the  others  arc  too  acrid,  and  contain  a large  proportion  of 
muriate  of  soda;  its  cultivation,  however,  is  troublesome 
and  expensive,  as  the  ground  must  lie  well  manured,  aud 
subsequently  allowed  to  lie  Fallow  for  a year  before  the 
plant  be  sowed.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  four 
inches,  and  spreads  out  into  a number  of  sprigs  resem- 
bling samphire.  The  colour  is  a dark  green,  turning 
slightly  brown  when  the  crop  is  fit  for  cutting.  The 
ashes  are  obtained  by  piling  the  plants  several  feet  above 
a shallow  pit  and  burning  them,  when  the  residuum  (alb 
down  in  a liquid  mass  red  hot;  and  after  some  days, 
during  which  it  is  left  to  cool,  is  sent  to  market.  The 
less  valuable  kinds  are  generally  much  more  productive; 
and  one  species,  the  Gazul,  requires  little  labour,  and 
neither  irrigation  nor  manure.  Esparto,  the  tparlum  of 
K-pario.  the  Ancieats,  ( Stipa  tenacissima,)  a sort  of  tough  rush, 
is  produced  in  abundance  about  Carthagena.  Of  forty- 


five  purposes  to  which,  according  to  the  Spanish  writers,  MURCIA 
it  is  applied,  the  most  important  ami  extensive  is  die  Wy 
making  of  cables,  which  are  cheaper  and  more  durable 
than  thoae  of  hemp,  and  have  the  valuable  quality  of 
floating  on  the  water.  In  the  North-Western  part  of 
the  Province  are  extensive  woods  of  pine,  oak,  and  other  Woods, 
valuable  timber,  the  remains  of  the  great  forest,  which, 
so  late  as  the  last  century,  covered  that  quarter.  About 
the  middle  of  the  XVlIIth  century  a Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  to  preserve  the  Umber  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Rovol  Navy,  ascertained  thatthere  were  theu 
458,04)0,000  trees  ; but  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of 
those  appointed  to  protect  them  from  devastation,  the 
number  has  sunk  to  about  44,000,000.  The  mulberry 
thrives  remarkably  well ; and  there  are  above  350,000 
of  those  trees,  which  supply  food  for  so  great  a number  of 
silkworms,  that  40,000  ounces  weight  of  eggs  are  yearly 
produced. 

Swinburne  observes,  that  he  has  never  seen  elsewhere 
a plain  exhibiting  so  luxuriant  and  beautiful  vegetation 
as  the  Huerta  of  Murcia,  or  valley  through  which  the  Hhastaef 
Segura  flows,  innumerable  water-courses  and  tanks,  Murcia, 
the  production  of  Moorish  industry,  dispense  and  pre- 
serve this  invaluable  agent  in  agriculture ; ami  such  is  Irrigation, 
the  advantageous  result  from  its  employment,  that  where 
there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  water,  wheat  will  pro- 
duce the  amazing  return  of  a hundred-fold.  As  the 
attention  of  the  cultivator  is  much  directed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  oil,  fruit,  silk,  and  tmrilla,  not  more  thau  160,000 
quarters  of  wheat  are  annually  produced,  and  the  quan- 
tity requisite  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  is 
supplied  by  the  importation  of  300.000  quarters. 

The  staple  produce  is  silk,  of  which  250,000  pounds 
arc  reeled  every  year,  and  nearly  the  whole  sent 
away  in  a raw  state.  Maize  and  barley  are  cultivated 
to  a considerable  extent;  and  the  enrob,  ( Certtloni <0 
or  St.  .John’s  bread,  an  esculent  produced  in  pods 
borne  on  a tree,  is  used  as  food  both  (or  cattle  and 
for  the  labouring  people.  Its  taste  is  slightly  sweet 
but  rather  insipid,  and  its  nutritive  powers  are  but 
moderate.  Wiuc  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  considerable 
quantity,  is  made,  especially  in  the  Northern  part. 

There  is  a great  profusion  of  all  the  fruits  suited  to  the 
warmer  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  quality  is 
almost  unequalled  ; so  that,  besides  affording  an  im- 
portant und  delicious  ingredient  in  the  diet  of  Lhe  in- 
habitants , they  constitute  a great  article  of  export.  The 
principal  arc  grapes  exported  both  in  their  natural 
state  and  prepared  as  raisins,  olives,  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  Seville  oranges,  pomegranates,  figs,  almonds, 
hazel-nuts,  pistachio-nuts, chestnuts,  capers,  sweet  acorns. 

Pulse  is  produced  in  great  quantities,  and  forms  a large 
proportion  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants,  in  addition  to 
melons,  gourds  of  various  sorts,  and  onions. 

Ua-ssel  states  the  value  of  the  roost  important  produce  Amount  of 


as  follows  : — ag««dtwal 

Florins.  produce. 

Corn 7,926,750 

Olive  oil 540,000 

Wine 600.000 

Alkaliue  salts 93,750 

Saffron  ......  84,375 

Silk 2,343,750 


11,588,625  or,  taking  the 
florin  at  2s.  £1,158,862 
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MURCIA. 


AirRCIA.  About  one-sixth  of  the  lands  belongs  to  Ecclesiastics. 

Grazing  is  not  much  ut tended  to.  The  principal  live 
stock  is  sheep  and  goats.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards 
the  people  of  Murcia  ore  very  fond  of  swine's  flesh,  and 
have  a proverb,  “ No  good  dish  without  bacon,  no  good 
sermon  without  St.  Augustin.**  Vet  from  some  mis- 
management the  number  of  hogs  is  not  very  great. 
Minaiio  states  the  forming  stock  as  follows:  Oxen 
22,240,  horses  6314,  mules  22,710,  sheep  368,338, 
goats  282,874,  asses  48,361,  hogs  37,766,  stocks  of 
bees  39,060.  Some  cochineal  is  produced,  and  the 
sugar-cane  is  cultivated  rather  as  a variety  in  diet  when 
used  fresh,  than  for  the  production  of  sugar.  Cork  and 
nutgulls  are  supplied  in  large  quantities  from  the  woods. 
The  salt-works  produce  annually  42,000  bushels  of  that 
indispensable  article. 

Political  or-  Murcia,  in  military  affairs,  forms  part  of  the  Capita - 
»od  dri!?"1  ntria  Valencia,  in  Civil  matters  it  is  subject  to  the  juris- 
•ioa*.'  diction  of  the  Chancery  of  Granada.  It  is  a Diocese  the 
Bishop  of  which,  bearing  the  title  of  Carthagena  and 
Murcia,  is  suffragan  of  Toledo  ; his  income  is  estimated 
at  about  X'5000  per  annum.  There  are  101  Parish 
Churches,  91  Religious  Houses,  besides  14  Eleemosy- 
nary Establishments.  The  number  of  the  regular 
Population.  Clergy  is  3002,  of  the  secular  1571.  The  population  of 
the  Province  435,400,  inhabiting  102,971  houses; 
there  are,  consequently,  55  persons  to  each  square  Bri- 
tish mile.  It  is  divided  into  nine  Partidoi  bearing  the 
names  of  their  chief  towns,  which  are  respectively : 

Population. 


Albacete II  ,874 

Cartagena  18,000 

Chinchilla 13,598 

Cieza . 6,856 

Hellin 8,229 

Lorca 40,366 

Murcia.. 35,390 

Segura  della  Sierra 8,998 

Villena 9,563 


Almanza  and  Carthagena  have  been  separately  no- 
ticed. 

Lorca,  Lorca , the  Eliocroca  of  the  Romans,  is  the  largest, 

most  populous,  and  probably  the  richest  place  in  the 
Province.  It  contains  n Collegiate  and  seven  other 
Churches,  seven  Convents  for  men.  and  two  for 
women,  a Royal  College,  and  a Citadel  in  a com- 
manding position.  It  cannot  boast  of  architectural 
beauty,  as  its  streets  are  narrow  and  ill  built.  It  is 
seated  on  the  bonks  of  the  Sangouera,  a shallow  and 
scanlv  stream,  but  invaluable  for  the  means  of  irrigation 
and  consequent  fertility  which  it  affords.  In  the  close 
of  the  XVIlIth  century  a vast  work  was  projected  for 
conveying  into  the  Sangonera  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  Guadalentin  : but  after  some 
progress  had  been  made  in  its  execution,  tbc  difficulties 
which  presented  themselves  were  so  great  as  to  cause 
the  undertaking  to  be  relinquished.  In  1802  a dreadful 
calamity  visited  the  town.  Some  projectors  had  col- 
lected into  an  extensive  reservoir  the  torrents  descend- 
ing from  the  surrounding  hills,  and  hoped  to  derive  a 
great  profit  from  the  assistance  which  the  collected  water 
would  give  to  irrigation  in  time  of  drought.  The  pres- 
sure unfortunately  was  too  great  for  the  wall  of  the 
reservoir,  ond  it  consequently  gave  way,  so  that  the 
town  was  i*> undated,  many  houses  and  much  property 
destroyed,  and  above  six  hundred  people  drowned.  The 


pecuniary  loss  on  this  occasion  was  estimated  at  above  MtJHCIA. 
i,'600,000.  During  the  time  when  the  piratical  powers  v— 
of  Barbery  were  formidable,  this  part  of  Spain  suffered 
much  from  their  ravages,  and  Colmenar  in  his  account 
of  Lorca  mentions  a singular  circumstance  which  occurred 
in  one  of  their  incursions.  A body  of  Algerine  Corsairs 
having  penetrated  into  the  Country  surprised  and  drove 
off  a herd  of  horses,  having  made  the  keeper  prisoner.  He 
being  allowed  to  ride,  selected  a mare,  and  when  mounted, 
instantly  set  off' at  full  speed  followed  by  all  the  horses 
of  the  herd,  each  bearing  an  Algerine,  who,  not  being 
provided  with  bridles,  and  not  having  courage  to  throw 
themselves  off,  were  borne  headlong  into  the  midst  of 
the  town  of  Lorca  where  they  were  made  prisoners. 

The  arms  of  I»rca  have  the  following  motto  in  Leonine 
verse : 

Jsrrca  to  tum  gr&txm  rati  mm  nrprr  asira  he*hmt 

Eiue  tntn  tnt  pristrtt,  rrgnt  tutiuima  clam. 

It  lies  in  37°  41'  North  latitude,  1°  36'  West  longi- 
tude. 

Murcia,  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  is  seated  on  the  Minds.’ 
Segura,  which  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts  con- 
nected by  a handsome  bridge.  The  embankment  con- 
structed to  restrain  the  inundations  of  the  river  is  about 
twelve  feet  broad,  fourteen  high,  and  one-third  of  a mile 
in  length,  and  forms  a delightful  promenade.  There 
are  some  other  walks  tastefully  laid  out,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  luxuriant  fertility  and  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  neighbourhood,  the  views  from  them  are  of  uncommon 
variety,  richness,  and  picturesque  effect.  The  town  is 
large,  and  welt  built  in  n handsome  style,  with  wide 
streets  well  paved  and  lighted.  It  contains  a Cathedral 
and  ten  other  Churches,  twelve  Convents  for  men,  nine  for 
women,  five  Colleges,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Bishop. 

The  Cathedral  is  large  and  in  a massive  style,  with 
handsome  portals  of  red  marble  in  the  Corinthian  older. 

It  has,  externally,  a singular  decoration,  a huge  chain 
wrought  in  stone  extending  round  the  building.  The 
steeple  is  lofty,  and  has  on  the  outside  an  ascent  so  gradual 
and  broad  that  the  top  may  be  reached  on  horseback,  or 
in  a wheel-carriage.  Thirty-two  Statues  with  a profusion 
of  well-executed  arabesque  ornament  various  parts  of  the 
building.  On  the  walls  arc  suspended  (he  banners  of 
such  Jews  ns  have  from  time  to  time  been  bunted  here 
by  the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition.  Murcia  lies  in  38° 

North  latitude.  I’ll'  West  longitude. 

The  people  of  Murcia,  according  to  Minano,  are  tall,  Mannwtof 
well  made,  and  with  handsome  features.  They  are  the  p<opk 
considered  to  possess  talents  for  war  and  literature,  nnd 
remarkable  for  a kind  disposition.  He  doubts  the  jus- 
tice of  the  charge  of  apathy  and  iudolencc  often  made 
against  them,  and  observes,  that  they  are  active  and  per- 
severing where  encouraged  by  a prospect  of  duke.  luceL 
turn ; and  that,  throughout  the  most  inclement  nights,  they 
will  continue  abroad  regulating  the  irrigation  of  their 
fields.  The  voice  of  travellers,  however,  is  unanimous 
against  the  people  of  Murcia  on  these  points,  and  the 
fact  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  rich  exports  of 
the  Country  are  sent  out  in  a raw  state,  is  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  the  small  extent  of  manufacturing 
industry.  Colmenar  and  Peyron  give  striking  accounts 
of  the  rough  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially in  the  tract  ahout  Loren.  The  inns,  (potadat,') 
generally  kept  by  Gypsies,  afford  accommodation  far  in- 
ferior to  that  which  the  hostels  of  Britain  are  repre- 
sented in  contemporary  records  to  have  yielded  five  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  first  apartment  which  the  traveller 
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MURCIA,  enters  is  a stable  filled  with  asses  and  mules,  among1 
— which  he  must  make  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  a large 
MURDER.  gqUarc  room  usually  with  a pyramidal  iuof  open  at  the 
v— ' point  to  allow  exit  for  the  smoke.  A range  of  stone 
benches  along  the  walls  serve,  during  the  day,  as  seats 
for  the  muleteers,  who  usually  crowd  these  places,  and 
at  night  ure  occupied  as  bedsteads  by  the  innkeeper's 
family  as  well  as  his  guests.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  the  fire  fed  with  straw,  wood,  and  dried  cow- 
dung,  and  the  cookery  is  confined  to  frying  every  sort  of 
food  in  a profusion  of  bad  oil.  Those  who  wish  for 
more  retirement  must  content  themselves  with  a close, 
dingy  cell  styled  a chamber,  and  if  furnished  at  all, 
having  no  other  accommodation  than  a wretched  mat- 
tress, and  a scanty  and  dirty  coverlet.  By  an  un- 
accountable regulation  of  police  there  is  a positive  pro- 
hibition against  (he  supply  of  provisions  at  the  inns,  so 
that  the  traveller  must  bring  all  with  him.  Murcia  is 
assessed  to  contribute  to  the  Royal  Treasury  the  sum  of 
3,581,250  reals,  or  £\ 2,646. 

Historic  Murcia  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  have  a distinc- 
outUoo.  tive  History.  Its  possession  was  long  and  oltstinately 
contested  by  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  In  the 
I Id  Punic  War  it  was  the  scene  of  the  sanguinary  cam- 
paigns which  terminated  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Roman 
armies,  and  the  death  of  the  brothers  Cncius  and  Pub- 
lius Sctpio.  Africanus,  the  son  of  Publius,  subse- 
quently avenged  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  com- 
mander; by  totally  defeating  the  Carthaginians,  whom 
he  drove  out  of  the  Country,  placing  it  permanently 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  It  remained  an 
unmolested  Province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  until  the 


fall  of  that  Colossal  structure,  when  it  was  first  overrun  MURCIA, 
by  the  Alani,  who,  in  the  Vllth  century,  were  expelled  — 
by  the  Gothic  King  Suinthilu.  On  the  Moorish  m-  MURDER, 
vasion  its  Governor,  Theodcmir,  made  an  advantageous 
capitulation,  and  the  new  possessors,  in  admiration  of 
his  valour  and  conduct,  styled  tile  Country  Tedmir,  a 
name  which  it  retained  so  long  as  their  dominion  lasted. 

Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  appellation  Tedmir 
was  given  from  the  palms  abounding  in  Murcia,  as  in 
Arabic  the  word  signifies  that  tree.  It  was  wrested 
from  the  Moors  in  the  beginning  of  the  XIV th  century  by 
James  II.  King  of  Arrmgon,  and  from  him  passed  by 
cession  to  the  Crown  of  Castille.  It  then  merged  per- 
manently in  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  During  the  Moorish 
insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  it  had  its  share  of 
resistance  and  chastisement,  and  when  the  Mohammedans 
were  expelled  by  order  of  Philip  III.  a large  number 
were  expatriated  from  Murcia,  though  some  families  of 
the  obnoxious  race  are  said  still  to  lurk  in  the  woods 
and  mountains.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  minute  in- 
formation on  the  local  history  of  the  Province  will  find 
it  detailed  in  Cascales  Discurso * Historic^*  de  Murcia, 
fob  Murcia,  1621. 

Colmcuar,  Dhlices  tTEypagne,  Leide,  1715,  6 tom. 

12mo. ; Nouveau  Voyage  rn  Erpagne  par (Peyron,) 

Paris,  1782,  9vo.,  2 tom.  ; Swinburne,  Travels  in  Spain 
in  the  Years  1775  and  1776,  4to.,  London,  1779; 

Element cs  de  la  Geograjia  Ac.  de  Etpa/ia  y Portugal 
por  Antillon,  8vo„  Madrid,  1808;  Diccionario  Esta- 
dulico  y Gragrafico  de  E*pana  y Portugal  por  Minuuo, 

Madrid,  1826 — 9,  8vo.,  11  tom. 


MU'RDER,  v.  or")  A.  S.  myrthrian ; Goth,  mavr- 
Mi/ktii eu,  thrjan;  (lev.  morden  ; D.  moor- 

Mu'rther,  n.  dm  ; Sw.  inoerda;  Fr .meurtrir. 
M u'rth krer.  It  is  Mr.  Tnoke's opinion  that  the 

Murtherino,  n.  noun  murther  is  the  A.  S.  morthe, 
Mt/wTHBROUS,  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
Mi/rdcrmext.  J A.  8.  verb  myrr-an,  to  mar; 
(see  Mortal,  and  Morrow,  ante;)  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  Goth,  and  A.  S.  verb  maurthrjan, 
myrthrian,  were  formed  upon  this  third  person,  and  the 
English  noun  and  verb  from  it.  The  primitive  mean- 
ing of  the  Goth,  and  A.  S.  verb  is  to  dissipate,  to  dis- 
perse, to  spread  abroad,  to  scatter : and  morthe,  quod 
dissipat,  ( subaitd . rifnnj.)  that  which  dissipates,  dissolves, 
and  consequently  destroys  life.  See  Mirth.  To  mur- 
der then  is, 

To  mar,  to  destroy  ; to  destroy  lifoj  to  kill,  to  put  to 
death. 

For  the  Legal  distinctions  of  Murder , see  Homicide. 
See  the  Quotation  from  Rlackstone. 
he  kynge’s  tre^ren,  Aurele  ami  Ambrose, 
llraddc,  for  here  eritage,  ymorpred  for  to  be. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  110. 

Mora  murfre  arenas  (was not  err)  in  so  lute  stounde. 

W.  p,  550. 

Suieh  was  }e  merpre  of  Einesham  (uor  bntaile  non  it  nas.) 

Id.  p.  560. 


Ami  ho  so  morj 
H*  for  <|»)  J-u 

VOL.  XXV. 


•rerp  a goitd  man  nr  bynkr}  in  myn  iu  wiL . 
ighl  Jiat  cure  limbi  lukc}  to  hare  won  hep  of. 

Piers  Pttrukmm.  Vision,  p.  334. 


O Uessful  God  that  art  so  good  and  trove, 

Lo  how  that  thou  b«wre}t-»t  murder  alway 
MorJre  wot  out,  that  we  wo  day  by  day. 

Chancre.  The  Non  net  /VirKfi  Tale,  t.  15057. 

Shew  faiiDur  lady  and  be  not  merciless, 

Least  ye  b«  called  a common  murderess. 

The  Sint  Jjsdtet  liar  I Ay.  Impaled  to  Chaucer. 

The  trrson  of  the  mordrmy  in  the  bedde. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  v.  2003. 

— --  — ■ Lo  this,  quod  he, 

My  ladie  Dionyse  hath  bedc. 

Thou  shalt  be  wurJrni  in  this  it  ode. 

Goiter.  Con/.  Am.  book  viiL  p,  2G0. 
Slain  is  the  mordrer  and  the  mordrice 
Through  very  trouth  of  rightwixnenc. 

Id.  lb.  book  viii.  p.  2G$. 

The  iustiee  of  bkmdo  shall  flee  the  murlhn-er , as  tone  as  lie 
fyixkth  hym.  Bible,  Anno  1551.  Numbers,  ch.  xxxv. 

With  the  slaughter  and  mwrdermnte  of  hove  man  ye  person*,  is 
the  srigniourie  uf  some  one  cit*o  now  and  then  gotten  into  metwts 
hawk's  and  possession  * L’Jall . Luke  ch.  iv. 

Evan.  Am  I still  hated  ? 

Hast  thou  no  end,  O fate,  of  my  afflict  ion  ? 

Waa  I ordain'd  to  be  a common  murdrtss  t 
And  of  the  bent  inen  loo. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  A Wife  fur  a Manet  A,  act  v.  sc.  1, 

In  the  end  a conspirarie  waa  made  for  the  murthehny  of  him,  and 
by  the  senators  executed. 

Hotinshed.  Moris,  rob  rich.  i.  p.  125. 

If  Phocas  be  a coward  (said  the  Emperor  Mauritius)  then  is  he 
murther  out.  Batrak.  History  of  the  World,  fot.  588. 
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MURDER-  The  first  great  disturbance  In  the  world  after  the  fall  of  man  wa* 

, , by  » murderer  ; whom  the  vengeance  of  lied  pursued  to  that  degree, 
ML'KKX.  'hat  he  professed  tlvsl  his  punishment  wa*  greater  than  he  could 
. bear,  though  lie  himself  could  out  say,  that  it  was  greater  than  he 

~r~  y ~ 1 had  deserved.  South.  Sermons,  vaL  *1.  p.  40. 

He  delights  to  comroi ssian  his  cun*  to  arrest  a Moody  Ahab, 
just  as  he  is  going  to  take  jxisrevtiou  of  the  pike  of  blood,  ami  to 
i!».li  out  the  brains  of  a murderous  A hi  moloch  in  the  very  brad  of 
hut  army.  id.  It.  p.  44. 

Diana’s  vengeance  on  the  victor  shown, 

The  mur  dress  mother,  aiul  consuming  son. 

Dry  dm.  Pal  a man  and  Arcilf. 

The  name  of  murder  (os  a (rime)  was  anciently  applied  only  to 
the  secret  killing  of  auothrr ; (which  the  word  moerda  signifies  in 
the  Teutonic  language  ;)  and  it  was  defined,  h'smivuUum  quod  nut  to 
vidente,  m a/to  tcimlr,  clam  perpetrator. 

Btadutone.  Commentary r,  book  iv.  cb.  xiv.  vol-  iv.  p.  19$. 

This  l amercement]  was  an  ancient  usage  among  the  Goths  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  who  siipjxiaed  the  neighbourhood,  unless 
they  produced  the  murderer,  to  have  perpetrated  or  at  least  connived 
at  the  murder  ; and,  according  to  Uracton,  was  introduced  into  this 
kingdom  by  King  Canute,  to  prevent  hi*  counlTymcn  the  Dane* 
from  being  portly  murdered  by  the  English.  Id.  it. 

Cruel  with  guilt,  and  daring  with  despair, 

The  midnight  murd'rer  burets  the  faithless  bar, 

Invades  the  sacred  hour  nf  silent  rest. 

And  leaves,  unseen,  a dagger  iu  your  breast. 

J. Anton.  I.ond/n, 

MURE,  r.  1 Fr.  nuirer,  muraille  ; It.  murare , 

Mu'ral,  I mu  rale ; Sp.  murar,  mural;  Eat.  rau- 

Mu'raoe,  | rut,  a wall,  muralu.  Jfuri/s,  anciently 

M t/juifo,  n.  J written  marrus,  in  derived  by  Scaliger  and 
Vossius  from  Gr.  poSpa,  part,  rata  scilicet  cujatque  citU 
pars,  Scaliger ; quia  quisque  pro  rata  parU  inuros,  tx- 
Ir ttc belt,  re/iciebat,  OC  tutabatur. 

To  wall  or  enwall ; to  compass  or  surround  with 
walls  ; to  fortify,  to  strengthen ; to  enclose,  to  shut  up. 

By  Stat  William  I.  c.  30.  citizens  and  burgesses  to 
whom  the  King  (Filw.  I.)  or  his  father  had  granted 
murage  to  enclose  their  walls,  are  declared  subject  to 
forfeiture  and  fine  for  taking  such  murage  otherwise  than 
granted.  See  in  Rastall.  Tolies. 

At  last,  w!u?n  a*  he  found  liis  forrr  to  sliriacke, 

And  r*gi!  to  quaile,  In*  taolu*  a muzzle  strong 
Of  wimt  yron,  made  with  many  a link* ; 

Therewith  he  mured  up  his  mouth  along. 

And  tlisivin  shut  up  hia  Moaplieimm*  tong. 

Spe* ter.  Faerie  (jutenr,  book  iv.can.  11. 

It  is  a witty  and  mod  observation  of  Gregory  that  the  prophet 
prayes,  art  a door  before  my  Ups ; a door,  not  a wall : Ive  would  not 
have  his  tongue  mured  up  lor  all  nrrasiuus. 

Hide.  The  Encunet  of  the  Crust  of  Chriti.  Sermon  13. 

Other  durst  not  front  the  battle  of  the  Macedonians,  which  was 
so  strongly'  imliotteled  on  every  aide,  and  so  mured  in  with  a wall  of 
pikes,  preventing  their  armed  beads  on  every  side  a man  could  come, 
that  it  was  impowibt*  to  break  them. 

Ser  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fol,  213.  Paul  us  sF.my/ius. 

Wills  are  cither  entire  and  continual,  or  intermitted;  the  entire 
muring  is  by  writers  direrdy  distinguished. 

Heitquut  fFuitunimtr.  Elements  of  Architecture,  part  L p.  19. 

Moreover,  he*  [ Drntatus]  woon  26  crown*  ot  triumphant  chaplet*, 
wherof  14  were  civick,  for  rescuing  of  Roman  citizens  in  jeopardia 
of  «b*ath ; 8 of  beaten  gold ; three  other  of  mural/,  for  mounting 
first  over  the  enemies  wall. 

Holland.  Plinie,  voL  t.  dt.  zxviii. 

Where  you  desire  mural  fruit-ire**  should  spread,  garnish,  and 
bear,  cut  iiiioutlJy  off  the  neat  unWaring  branch. 

Ensign.  Kaletsdarium  Horfmte.  January. 

MUREX,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Gasteropodous 
2 MoUusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  oval  or  oblong,  canaliculated 
*1  Uve  base,  with  rough,  apinuus,  or  tubercular  veins ; 


aperture  rounded  or  oval ; three  or  more  varices  in  each  MUREX. 
turn  of  the  spine,  the  lower  one*  uniting  obliquely  with  — 
the  upper  into  longitudinal  rows ; operculum  horny. 

Type  of  the  genus,  M.  erinacettt,  JLinnaeus  ; Pennant,  v-*v-**/ 
Brit.  Zool.  vol.  iv.  pi.  lxxix.  fig.  1.  Inhabit  various 
seas ; the  type  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Britain ; the 
genus  is  distinguished  by  having  three  rows  of  ridppea 
on  each  whorl ; many  of  the  species  are  of  lively  colours, 
and  of  considerable  size. 

MUR1CAKIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Tetradynamia,  order  Silicvlosa,  natural  order  Cruciferm. 

Generic  character  : calyx  segments  erect ; petals  entire, 
equal,  seed  vessel  coriaceous,  globular,  one-oelkd,  one- 
seeded,  spiny ; seeds  globular. 

One  species,  native  of  the  North  of  Africa.  Decan- 
dolle. 

M URIC!  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Mo- 
noecia,  order  8yngtmma.  Generic  character:  male 
flower,  calyx  five-parted;  corolla,  petals  6ve  ; filaments 
three : female  flower,  calyx  ami  corolla  as  tile  male 
flower,  berry  one-celled,  seeds  orbicular,  tubercuiated. 

One  species,  a large  shrub,  native  of  Cochinchineu 

MU'RMUR,  e>.  ] Fr.  murmur  cr ; It.  mormorarc 0 

Mc'rmub,  n.  I Sp.  mumturar;  Lat.  murmtirare ; 

Mi/rmlrer,  ‘ >Gr.  popftvpaeo,  properly  spoken  of 

Mu'rmi.hing,  I flowing  waters,  a little  roughened. 

Murmurous.  J Voarins  does  not  think  from  the 
verb  ,u vp-t.iv,  to  flow,  but  formed  from  the  sound.  And 
the  application  certainly  is 

To  make  the  noise,  to  utter  the  sound  of  roughly  or 
hoarsely  flowing  water ; or  a similar  noise  or  sound : 
to  utter  an  indistinct,  continuous,  hoarse  sound ; met. 
to  utter  the  sounds  of  complaint,  repining  or  discontent; 
to  complain,  to  repine. 

A*  many  heds,  a*  many  wittes  ben 
They  murmured,  as  doth  a swarm*  of  been, 

And  tnaden  skilWa  after  bir  fantasi**. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  r.  10517. 

Murmur  also  is  oft  among  servants  sod  grutchcn  when  bir  *ov« 
r dines  bidden  bun  do  leful  thing**. 

Id.  Tie  Per  tones  Tale,  p.  156. 

Ami  with  that  noun  he  herd  a murmuring 
Ful  low  and  dim,  that  snyde  thus,  *'  victoria." 

Id.  The  K nig  hies  Tale , v.  2435. 

Hir  name  is  murmurr  nnd  complaint, 

Tlier  can  no  roan  hir  (here  pant 
To  wtte  a glad  scmblant  thmn. 

Giiu  or.  Conf.  Am,  book  i.  [K  27. 

But  wordes  dare  I vpcake  none, 

Wherof  she  might  to*  iUsj4ea*ed  i 
Hut  in  royne  berta  I am  diseased 
W ith  many  a uiurmaur,  God  lu  wote. 

Id.  It. 

Make  ye  no  murmuraeion. 

Though  I writ*  after  thin  faeioa. 

Si  cl  ton.  The  Bote  of  CWin  Clout. 

Thaw*  tu ur murers  again*!  God,  as  soon*  a*  they  reputed  were 
healed  of  their  ileodly  wmimtos,  thorough  knikyng*  on  th«  bmoea 
serjieat  onely,  without  medirino  or  any  other  help. 

Tyndall.  It  ortes,  fol.  14.  Prologue  to  Leuificm. 

Great  mwrmoryny  tber  arose  in  IngUndc  bitwens  the  noble  berfis 
and  y*  kyng*  coiuelL 

Jjord  Berners.  Froissart.  CVMjrcfr,  vol.  i.  ch.  vL  p.  4. 

The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  ba*e  murmurr  of  the  water’s  foU.^ 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  1 2. 

But  os  they  shewed  them  seine*  no  l«w  than  ing*»t  infidela  in  the 
behalf*,  «o  tho  Lord  consulered  their  vutlunkrullnewe,  and  g*ue 
them  cticr  since  auch  tcanitk*,  aa  the  gnsateat  murmur ert  haiw  now 
the  least  state. 

HoSmshtd.  Worts,  vok  i.  p.  392.  The  Description  of  England, 
cb-via. 
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But  with  Kit  dkwm»h  hands  their  tender  win#* 

He  brush eth  oft,  ami  oft  doth  inar  their  murmmnnpj. 

Spatter.  Faerie  Qmeen,  book  l-  can.  1. 

WUl  if  OoJ,  willing  to  *1»»  Hi*  rich.*  of  his  ««■«,,  cnll*  »nd 
umO.  of  torn.  »t  lh«  «*,  l»*t  hour  of  th«  dny,  and  rewards  tb«ra 
nrually  with  there  that  com.  in  at  lint  i hn.e  w.  any  lliing  to 
reply  aphnst  »rch  a proMCrling,  «r  to  cup  at  her  or  re* rarer 

at  our  brother's  fisUcily  f . . n/>n 

South.  Sermon*,  vui.  uu  p.  220. 

By  loitff  obedience  he  confer 

That  aornnic  her  wa*  to  be  M«i 

Ye  warm  uter  i,  let  True  evince 

That  men  aro  beaeU,  and  dogt  have  sense  - 

Prior.  Trnc't  EpUnph. 

This  should  nleaee  the  proud  reject*  and  murmuring*  of  our 
hearts,  at  the  abaoluteoew  of  (Sod's  decrees  and  purposes : for  why 
may  not  his  decree  be  as  absolute  as  h.»  power  ? 

J South.  Sentoiu,  Yol.VUiaP*  241. 

Bound  his  awoin  heart  the  iwrarruu  ftiry  rolls. 

l*upr.  Homer.  Odyury,  boolc  XX. 

Yet  hark,  how  through  the  peopled  ak 

Ttu;  busy  murmur  glows ! , _ 

Gray.  Ode  on  the  Spnny, 

tn  (Ire  m«an  limn  I dwfi  male  a »hcw  of  some  of  my  defence.,  if 
it  be  only  t.  convince  the  mrr rm.rere,  that  I ebaltnnt  capitulate  njrnti 
tbe  Aret  hummom-  Olrereer,  N o.  51. 

M l it H.  ">  Skinner  from  Lat.  mori ; Minehew 
Mi'nwiN.  Jfrom  Or.  papur'e-er.,  tahacere.  It  n 
from  the  A.  S.  myrr-an,  to  mar : to  dissipate,  to  de- 

bU'Ae  old  noun  murr,  was  applied  to  that  which  mar* 
or  destroys,  (ir.  tbe  speech  or  utterance.)  Murrain : 
to  that  which  destroys  life:  a destructive  d.sease, 
plague,  pestilence. 

. And  God  on  hem  p. «. 

The  brurrle  of  tbe  lord  .brd  b.  vpnn  tby  catel  which  thou  Irarrt  in 

y tad.,  with,  mighty  1151.  gto^eh.ig. 

The  wodhacke  that  iimgeth  chums 
J&ortly  as  bee  bad  the  murre. 

1 UteHOM.  The  Bute  a/  Phi/tp  Span M. 

Thi.  ptagrre  of  arerre...  contimrrd  trrrmtywigbt  year,  ere  it  ended, 
runl  tb.  that  rut  that  emu  £ ^ u„. 

Hi*  caltlo  must  «*f  ret  aad  murrrn  die, 

Bkitches  and  blames  most  all  hi*  flush  emboss, 

And  all  ha  puradiu  Loti,  book  xii.  1. 179. 


I B the  latter  jwrt  of  Use  book  ha  relates  the  diseases  incident  to 
cattle ; and  ends  with  th«  description  or  a Cital  murrain  that  for- 
merly raged  amoa  » the  Aina. 

Dry  den.  the  Georgia,  book  ill.  The  Argument. 

— I Own  had  plum’d  a life 

Where  wealth  attends  the  miiklle  stage, 

And  res*  and  comfort  wait  oh  age, 

IV  bars  ret  and  mums**  ne'er  commence. 

Cotton,  Faille  6. 


MURR  AY  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Decan - 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Heeptridea.  Generic 
character : calyx  five-ported ; corolla,  petals  five,  bell- 
shaped ; nectary  encircling  the  germen  ; berry  one- 
seeded. 

One  specie**,  M.  exotica,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

MU'RREY,  <*dj.\  From  Fr.  morce,  morel,  mo- 

Mu'riey,  n.  j reau  ; It.  morello;  Sp.  morado , 
bo  called  from  the  colour  of  the  Afyors,  tc.  obscure  or 
dark,  or  rather  from  the  colour  of  the  mulberry,  (mori,) 
verging  from  red  towards  block.  Skinner.  Menage 
prefers  the  former. 

The  cbanouB  of  the  same  chappcll  m their  mantle*  of  murrey,  and 


roundlct  uf  3.  George. 


Edward  IF.  Anna  1476. 


The  leave*  of  soma  trees  tun*  a little  «n*fm«y  or  reddish  ; and 
they  be  commonly  young  leave*  that  do  so. 

Bavrm.  Natural  Hutory,  Cent.  T».  sec.  512. 

So  stibium  or  gUs*  of  antimony,  appear*  somewhat  red  in  glass, 
but  in  its  powder  yellow  ; so  painted  glass  of  a sanguine  red  will 
not  ascend  in  powder  above  a murrey. 

Sir  Thomat  Brown.  Fulgar  Err  our*,  book  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  58. 

On  the  other  side  with  a shippe,  called  the  Tryumplic,  with  a 
case  of  mnrrey  velvet,  weighing  three  score  and  thirteen  ounces. 

H ml  pole.  Anecdote*  of  Painting,  vol.  n.  Appendix,  sig  X. 
And  odd  beside  a *»wry-col<iur\l  vest, 

Which,  m their  places,  may  receive  the  pest. 

Dryden.  Juvenal.  Satire  6, 

MURRION.  See  Morion. 

MURUCUIA,  in  Botany,  a pmus  of  the  claaa 
Monadr/phia,  onlef  Prnlan'dria,  natural  order  Pont- 
florrr.  Generic  character  : cal,*  five-parted,  coloured, 
furrowed  ; corolla,  petals  five;  crown  of  filaments 
simple,  tubular,  truncated  ; fruil  a large  berry  on  a loot- 
■(■lie. 

A genus  Allies!  to  Pamjiora  containing  three  spedes, 
natives  of  St.  Domingo. 


M U S. 


MUS,  Lin.  Cuv. ; Rat,  Howe.  Pen.  Tn  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Claviculala, 
order  Rodentia , das*  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  two  in  either  jaw, 
those  of  the  tower  narrower  and  more  pointed  ; molar 
three  on  a side  above  and  below  ; of  the  vpper,  the  first 
ha*  six  blunt  tubercles,  the  first  two  of  which  are  placed 
in  transverse  line*,  aud  the  next  three  in  a second,  and 
the  sixth  singly  in  a third  ; the  second  and  third  molar* 
have  four  tubercles,  of  which  one  is  placed  in  front, 
another  behind,  and  two  in  the  middle  situated  obliquely 
from  without  to  within  ; of  the  lower,  the  first  has  five 
tubercles,  a single  one  in  front,  the  others  m pairs,  t le 
second  four  in  pairs,  the  third  three,  one  in  front,  and  a 
pair  of  tubercles  behind ; tail  moderate  sized  or  long, 


ringed,  scaly,  and  generally  but  little  covered  with  hair ; 
front  feat  four-toed  with  a rudimental  thumb,  hind  fret 
five-toed ; claws  falcular. 

LiniiiPiw  and  Pallas  have  included  almost  all  the 
smaller  gnawing  animals  under  thi*  generic  term,  but 
they  have  been  separated  by  Gmelin,  Illiger,  and 
Cuvier  into  numerous  genera,  and  the  genus  Mu*  has 
been  restricted  only  to  snch  as  exhibit  the  characters  al- 
ready mentioned.  They  differ  materially  in  site,  varying 
between  twelve  and  two  and  a half  inches.  They  nro 
distinguished  from  the  Dorm  ice  by  the  obtuse  form  of 
their  head,  by  their  less  prominent  eyes;  from  the 
Hamsters  by  not  having  cheek-pouches ; from  tho 
Jerboas  and  others  by  the  equal  length  of  their  legs* 
which  aro  furnished  with  delicate  toes  armed  with  slender 
2 y 2 
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MUS.  and  pointed  claws;  the  toes  ore  not  webbed  like  the 
— Water  Rots,  nor  have  they  the  edges  furnished  with 
strong  hairs  like  the  Musk  Rats.  The  length  of  the 
tail  is  very  various,  in  some  it  exceeds,  in  others  equals, 
and  in  some  is  less  than  that  of  the  body  ; it  is  round 
at  its  root,  tapers  towards  the  point,  and  the  skin  cover* 
ing  it  is  disposed  in  rings  or  verticillated  scales,  between 
which  a few  hairs  are  implanted,  but  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  stump  of  the  tail,  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished from  the  laterally  flattened  tail  of  the  Musk 
Rat,  ami  the  horizontal  expansion  of  that  of  the  Bcuvcr  ; 
and  by  its  slight  covering  from  the  well-clad  tail  of  the 
Jerboa  and  the  Water  Rat.  The  greater  number  of 
Rats  arc  covered  with  coarsish  hair,  but  some  few  have 
the  hair  spiny.  In  their  habits,  they  are  omnivorous, 
feeding  indiscriminately  on  grain,  roots,  fresh  and  putrid 
animal  matter,  and  hence  are  very  frequently  found  in 
butchers’  shops  and  slaughter-houses ; but  when  impelled 
by  hunger,  they  attack  each  other  and  the  stronger  feed 
on  the  weaker.  Some  ofthem,  but  uot  all,  lay  up  store  of 
winter  provisions,  in  burrows  which  they  construct  a 
slight  distance  below  the  surface  of  tin*  ground.  They 
multiply  with  great  facility,  and  some  of  them  live  in 
the  woods  ami  fields,  whilst  others  follow  the  step® 
of  man,  and  colonize  every  part  of  the  Globe  in  which 
he  settles,  becoming  one  of  his  greatest  pests ; their  in- 
crease on  shipboard  is  often  to  such  extent  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  unlade  the  vessel  completely  in 
order  that  these  troublesome  companions  may  be  put  to 
flight,  or  destroyed  by  starvation,  which  is  the  only 
remedy  for  their  total  removal. 

M.  (riganlruf,  Hard  wit  he ; Ic  Rat  Geant,  Dcsma- 
rcst;  Randicote  Rat,  Pen.  This  is  the  largest  spe- 
cies of  the  whole  genus,  the  body  including  the  head 
twelve  inches,  and  the  tail  of  equal  length  : body  thick 
and  arched,  so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a young 
pig;  the  muzzle  rounded,  the  lower  much  shorter  than 
the  upper  jaw,  the  incisive  teeth  very  broad ; the  ears 
pretty  large,  rounded,  naked,  and  the  lower  edge  folded; 
lx*ly  covered  with  close  hairs  of  a dusky  brown  on  the 
buck,  grey  on  the  belly,  and  black  on  the  legs;  the 
outer  toe  of  the  hind  feet  very  broad  and  high  upon  the 
leg;  the  tail  slightly  covered  with  hair,  but  quite  naked 
for  an  inch  from  its  tip,  and  marked  with  many  indis- 
tiuct  rings.  It  lives  about  houses,  making  great  ravages 
in  the  gardens  and  farm-yards,  where  it  destroys  not 
merely  grain,  but  young  poultry  ; it  is  said  to  undermine 
houses,  in  burrowing,  bo  as  to  make  them  full.  It  is  found 
on  the  Malabar  ami  Coromandel  coast,  in  the  Mysore, 
and  in  Bengal,  between  Calcutta  and  Hardwar,  and  is 
eaten  by  the  poorer  natives. 

M.  Decumanut,  Liu. ; te  Surmulot,  Buff.  ; Brown 
Rat,  Pen.  About  nine  inches  long,  the  tail  of  same 
length ; head,  back,  and  sides  light  brown,  mingled 
with  lawny  and  ash ; the  sides  lighter,  und  under  parts 
dingy-white;  feet  nuked  and  dirty  flesh-colour;  the 
front  feel  four-toed,  with  a claw  instead  of  the  fifth  ; on 
the  tail  maybe  counted  two  hundred  rings.  The  Brown 
llat  is  originally  native  of  India  and  Persia,  whence  it 
was  introduced  into  Kngland  about  the  year  1730;  in 
Prance  it  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  twenty  years 
after,  but  since  that  time  it  has  spread  in  every  direction, 
and  lias  been  imparted  even  into  America  They  had 
not  penetrated  into  Russia  and  Siberia  in  1766,  but  at 
that  period  were  observed,  according  to  Pallas,  coming 
up  from  the  Westward  to  the  towns  of  Juitzkoi,  Gorodok, 
and  A»tracaU/  filling  the  whole  bed  of  tins  Wolga,  and 


infesting  the  houses  so  that  nothing  could  escape.  Like  MUS. 
the  Water  Rat  they  swim  and  dive  readily,  and  burrow  v— 
on  the  sides  of  ponds  and  streams  ; feed  on  fruit  and 
corn,  and  w»ll  destroy  poultry  and  game,  and  if  other 
food  cannot  be  procured,  fight  and  destroy  each  other. 

They  are  very  fierce  and  courageous,  and  if  they  cannot 
escape,  will  turn  and  defend  themselves  boldly,  fastening 
with  their  teeth  on  their  pursuer.  During  Summer 
they  live  in  the  fields,  but  in  Winter  resort  to  houses. 

They  have  almost  completely  destroyed  the  Black  or 
English  Rat,  and  are  not  unfrequcntly  called  Norwe- 
gian Rats,  but  why  docs  not  appear.  It  is  said  that 
they  have  great  aversion  from  the  smell  of  Rabbits  and 
Guinea  pigs,  which  arc  sometimes  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  them  away.  Both  in  England  and  France 
they  are  now  exceedingly  common. 

M.  Javanut,  Hermann;  Javan  Rat.  About  the  size 
of  the  Brown  Rat,  but  with  a shorter  tail,  of  a reddish- 
brown  colour  above,  with  white  under  parts  and  legs  ; 
the  root  of  the  tail  is  very  hairy,  but  the  rest  of  it  covered 
with  large  scales.  From  Juva. 

M.  Indicut,  Geoff. ; Indian  Rat.  About  the  size  of 
the  Brown  Rat ; the  upper  parts  and  legs  greyish-red  > 
under  parts  greyish.  Found  at  Pondicherry. 

>/.  Alexandrinus,  Geoff. ; Alexandrian  Rat  About 
six  inches  long,  with  a tail  of  eight  inches  ; greyish- 
brown  above  tinged  with  rusty,  under  parts  ashy- grey; 
legs  same  colour  as  the  buck  ; tail  nuked,  encircled  with 
a hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  rings;  some  of  the  hairs 
ou  the  back  arc  remarkable  for  being  flattened  and 
grooved,  thus  making  a transition  to  the  Spiny  Rats. 

About  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria. 

IC  Pilorides,  Deem. ; Velvet  Rat.  A little  smaller 
than  the  Brown  Rat,  and  of  similar  form,  but  its  coat  is 
of  a bright,  shining  black  colour,  except  the  chin,  the 
throat,  and  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  arc  pure  white. 

It  is  a native  of  Martinique.  It  has  often  been  con- 
founded with  an  animal  tearing  the  same  name,  and 
mentioned  by  Rochefort  in  his  Travels,  and  included  by 
Pennant  and  Erxleben  among  the  Cavies. 

M.  Rattus,  Liu. ; le  Rat,  Buff.  ; Black  Ral,  Pen. 

Length  of  the  body  seven  inches,  of  the  tail  rather  more  ; 
its  coat  is  finer  than  that  of'  the  preceding,  of  an  iron- 
grey,  nearly  black  above,  and  cinereous  beneath,  with  a 
few  white  hairs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  feet.  Some 
varieties  are  quite  black,  others  yellowish,  and  some 
white  or  alhinoes.  It  is  carnivorous ; makes  its  nest  in  a 
hole  near  the  chimney,  and  lines  it  with  wool,  bits  of 
cloth  or  straw' ; is  very  courageous,  and  during  rutting 
time  often  fights  fiercely  with  its  fellows.  This  was 
formerly  the  most  common  European  species,  but  1ms 
given  way  to  the  Brown  Rat,  which  exterminates  it 
wherever  they  meet.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Ancients,  and  Cuvier  imagines  it  was  not 
known  in  Europe  before  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  South  America  about  IM4,  during  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Blaseo  Nunez,  and  is  now  a great  nui- 
sance throughout  that  continent  It  was  probably  im- 
ported into  this  Country  from  France,  as  the  Welsh  still 
call  it  Llygoden  F rejig ig,  or  the  French  Mouse.  They 
are  very  common  In  the  Society  Islands,  and  nt  Ota- 
heite  are  extremely  numerous,  feed  on  the  bread  fruit, 
and  are  said  to  attack  the  natives  when  asleep ; they  are 
held  in  great  detestation,  and  the  fruit  which  they  have 
run  over  is  not  eaten. 

M.  Caraco,  Poll. ; Caraco  Rat,  Pen. ; Characho  and 
Jibe-  Cholgonach  of  the  Mongols.  Body  about  six  inches- 
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MUS.r  and  a half  long;  tail  foar  ami  a half;  colour  reddish, 
— mingled  with  grey,  deeper  on  the  back  than  the  sides, 
under  parts  ashy-white,  the  legs  dingy-white ; tail  brown 
above,  ashy  beneath,  and  having  a hundred  and  fifty 
rings ; the  toes  of  the  fore-fret,  and  the  middle  three  of 
the  hind,  slightly  webbed.  It  inhabits  the  Eastern 
parts  of  Siberia,  and  especially  Mongolia,  and  is  thought 
to  have  come  from  the  Eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  the 
Southern  Provinces  of  China.  It  swims  well,  and 
burrows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ponds. 

M.  Brcuilierui*,  Desm. ; Brasilian  Rat.  Much  smaller 
than  the  Black  Rat ; the  hair  short  and  sod,  of  a brownish- 
yellow  colour  on  the  back,  almost  tawny  on  the  sides, 
and  grey  beneath  ; the  tail  a little  longer  than  the  body. 

3f.  Musculus,  Lin. ; le  Souris , Buff. ; Common  Mouse, 
Pen.  This  elegant  though  destructive  little  animal  is 
almost  too  well  known  to  require  description ; the  length 
of  its  body  is  about  three  inches  and  n half,  and  the  tail  of 
nearly  equal  length  ; the  colour  of  its  sleek,  soft  coat  is 
above  and  on  the  sides  ashy-black  shot  with  yellow, 
each  hair  being  deep  ash  at  its  root  und  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  length,  then  merging  to  yellowish  and 
tipped  with  black ; all  the  under  parts  light  ash  tinged 
with  yellow,  especially  about  the  vent ; the  tail  covered 
with  short  and  very  fine  hair.  Several  varieties  of  this 
species  are  found,  a very  common  one  of  which  are  the 
White  Mice  with  red  eyes,  which  are  merely  albinocs; 
others  are  yellowish,  some  light  grey,  some  deep  black, 
and  others  spotted  with  white.  They  arc  sometimes 
found  in  the  woods,  but  most  commonly  in  houses,  and 
are  amongst  those  animals  which  almost  invariably 
accompany  the  steps  of  man.  They  burrow  among  the 
floors,  in  the  walla  amidst  the  plaster,  forming  long  and 
very  complicated  galleries,  in  which  they  nestle  during 
the  day,  but  during  night  steal  out  in  search  of  food. 
They  increase  rapidly,  the  female  producing  five  or  six 
young  several  times  during  the  year.  Nothing  seems  to 
come  amiss  to  them  ; animal  or  farinaceous  food,  books, 
leather,  and  even  linen,  are  continually  subjected  to  the 
destructive  attacks  of  such  as  live  in  houses,  whilst  those 
which  inhabit  the  woods  feed  on  roots  and  wild  fruit. 
They  do  not  become  torpid  by  cold,  and  are  found  as 
well  iu  the  frozen  regions  of  Iceland  as  in  the  warm 
climate  of  Egypt.  TTiis  species  was  the  Mu$  of  the 
Ancients. 

M.  Sylvalicus,  Lin. ; to  Mulot , Buff. ; Field  Mouse, 
Pen.  Larger  than  the  preceding,  the  body  measuring 
above  four  inches,  and  the  tail  three  and  a half;  the 
head  larger  and  longer,  the  eyes  more  full  and  promi- 
nent; the  ears  of  greater  length  and  width,  and  the 
legs  higher  ; the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  of  the  head, 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  external  surface 
of  the  limbs  covered  with  short,  fine,  tawny  hairs  mingled 
with  black;  the  sides  of  the  muzzle,  under  parts  of  the 
head  and  body,  and  insides  of  the  limbs  whitish,  tinged 
with  ash  wherever  the  fur  is  longer ; on  the  chest  a little 
tawny  spot  mingled  with  blackish,  tail  brown  above 
and  whitish  beneath.  Like  the  preceding,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  variety  of  colour.  They  never  frequent  houses, 
but  are  found  in  woods,  fields,  ami  gardens,  where 
they  burrow  and  lay  up  great  store  of  Winter  food,  nuts, 
acorns,  corn,  Ac.,  the  scent  of  which  attracts  pigs,  which 
do  considerable  mischief  in  their  endeavours  to  rifle 
these  magazines.  Field  Mice  are  very  destructive  to 
com,  and  especially  to  beans  which  have  been  just 
sown,  and  hence  in  some  parts  of  England  they  are 
called  Bean  Mice.  They  are  common  in  Europe,  and 


also  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  make  their  MU9. 
nests  either  in  thick  tufls  of  grass,  or  just  below  the  s— "v-*— 
surface. 

M.  Leucopvs,  Rafinesque ; American  Field  Mouse, 
Richardson.  Is  considered  by  the  latter  author  as  the 
representative  of  the  European  Field  Mouse  ; it  varies 
from  three  and  a half  to  rather  more  than  four  inches  in 
length,  and  the  tail  from  two  to  nearly  three  inches ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  brown-black,  darkest  on 
the  head  and  back,  the  sides  approaching  to  yellowish- 
brown,  and  with  the  hips  sometimes  to  reddish-brown  ; 
the  upper  lip,  a space  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  the 
chin,  the  under  parts,  insides  of  the  thighs,  legs,  and 
fret  white;  the  tail  thickly  covered  with  short  hairs 
which  hide  the  scales,  its  upper  surface  dark  black-brown, 
under  white.  This  little  animal  is  often  mistaken  by 
Europeans  for  the  English  Mouse,  the  peculiarity  of  its 
tail  being  overlooked.  It  hoards  grain  and  lumps  of 
fat,  depositing  them  in  shoes  left  by  the  bedside,  in  the 
pocket  ofa  coat,  nightcap,  a bag  hung  against  the  wall,  &c. 
Frequently  also,  Dr.  Richardson  states,  barley  was  found 
deposited  in  drawers,  through  chinks  which  were  too  small 
to  admit  the  entrance  ofthe  animal,  and  often  in  a single 
night  as  much  was  laid  up  as  equalled  the  Mouse  in  size, 
making  it  probable  that  more  than  one  animal  was  en- 
gaged in  the  business.  In  gardens  they  do  much  mis- 
chief by  tracking  the  maize  recently  sown,  and  collect- 
ing it  into  heaps  under  the  loose  earth  by  the  side  of  a 
stone  or  a piece  of  wood.  They  are  found  as  high  as 
Great  Bear  Lake,  and  so  soon  as  a fur  post  is  esta- 
blished they  are  observed  to  domicile  themselves  in  the 
houses;  they  extend  across  the'  American  Continent 
from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River, 
and  are,  perhaps,  not  uncommon  in  the  United  States. 

Pennant  considers  it  merely  as  a variety  of  the  M.  Syl- 
vaticus. 

M.  Agrarius,  Pall. ; Corn  Mouse,  or  Shitnik  of  the 
Russians.  About  the  size  ofthe  Field  Mouse  ; head  and 
body  ferruginous  with  a dusky  line  extending  along  the 
back  ; belly  and  limbs  whitish,  the  hind  legs  surrounded 
with  a dusky  circle  just  above  the  feet.  In  Russia  is 
found  about  the  villages  and  corn  fields,  in  Siberia  in 
the  woods.  Sometimes  (hey  are  migratory,  of  which  an 
instance  occurred  in  1763,  or  1764,  in  which  they 
ravaged  the  Country  about  Casan  and  Ausk ; entered 
the  houses,  and  even  carried  away  bread  from  the  table. 

They  burrow  just  below  the  surface  ofthe  earth,  giving  it 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  mole-hills,  and  forming  long 
galleries,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  is  n chamber  where 
they  lay  up  their  stores,  consisting  of  various  kinds  of 
seeds. 

M.  Vagus,  Pallas ; fVandering  Mouse.  Pen.  Between 
two  and  three  inches  long,  with  a tail  of  three  inches; 
pate  ash  above  mixed  and  waved  with  black,  and  with  a 
black  line  along  the  ridge  of  the  back  ; ends  of  the  limbs 
whitish.  Inhabits  the  Tartarian  Deserts,  and  occa- 
sionally wanders  about  in  large  flocks  migrating  from 
place  to  place  during  night.  It  is  seen  as  high  as  lati- 
tude 57°,  about  the  Irtish,  in  beech  woods  ; it  is  easily 
affected  by  cold,  and  sleeps  rolled  up  on  cold  nights 
even  in  the  month  of  June.  It  lives  in  the  fissures  of 
rocks,  under  stones,  and  in  hollow  fallen  trees. 

M.  Belutinus,  Pall.;  Beech  Mouse.  Rather  less  than 
the  former;  the  upper  parts  ashy-rust  mingled  with 
dusky,  tip  of  the  nose  red,  with  a dark  streak  along  the 
back,  under  parts  pale  ash.  Found  in  the  same  dis- 
trict as  the  preceding,  and  runs  up  trees,  to  the  branches 
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MUS.  of  which  it  dings  by  the  toil.  Desmarest  considers  this 
— and  the  preceding  but  as  one  species,  and  calls  it  M. 

Ml:SA*  Subtilit. 

M.  Camprxiru,  Desm. ; It r petit  3 {slot,  on  Muiol  <Us 
Champ*,  Buff.  Short-tailed  Mouse,  Pen.  This  very 
nearly  resembles  the  last  species,  but  differs  from  it  in 
haviug  the  tail  more  than  half  an  inch  shorter,  instead  of 
half  an  inch  longer  than  the  body  ; the  roots  of  the  hairs 
on  the  tipper  parts  of  the  body  are  greyish-slate,  and 
their  tips  tawny,  but  on  the  aides  the  latter  colour  lades; 
the  under  part  of  the  neck,  cheat,  belly,  and  legs  white  ; 
ti»e  tail  scaly  and  slightly  covered  with  grey  huirs.  It 
lives  in  burrows  at  a little  distance  from  villages. 

M.  Messorius,  Shaw  ; le  Rat  drs  Moissont,  Desm. ; 
Harvest  Mouse,  Pen.  Two  inches  and  a half  long,  tlie 
tail  two  inches  more;  very  similar  to  the  preceding; 
the  upper  parts  very  tawny,  as  is  also  the  tail ; under 
parts  and  legs  white;  a yellowish-grey,  longitudinal 
streak  on  the  sides  of  the  body  sejwrates  distinctly  the 
tawny  colour  of  the  back  from  the  white  belly.  It  prefers 
rocky  dial  nets,  but  spreads  over  the  fields,  making  great 
destruction  among  the  com.  During  Summer  it  builds 
a spherical  nest  of  blades  of  corn,  which  it  suspends 
either  among  the  stalks  of  com  or  on  high  grass,  and 
in  Winter  it  burrows  very  deep,  making  a round  nest 
which  it  lines  with  moss.  Desmarest  thinks  that  it  is 
probably  the  same  species  as  the  3f.  Pendulum * of  Her- 
mann, on  aceouut  of  the  similarity  of  its  manners.  It 
is  found  in  Germany  and  England,  especially  in  Hamp- 
shire. 

M.  Soricima,  Hermann;  le Rat ' Nain,  Desm. ; Dwarf 
Mouse.  Is  about  the  same  site  as  the  preceding,  but 
the  tail  equals  the  length  of  the  body,  and  it  is  charac- 
terised by  tile  great  elongation  of  the  muzzle ; the  upper 
parts  are  yellowish-grey,  the  under  while.  It  is  found 
about  Strasburg. 

Jf.  Striaivs,  Lin. ; Oriental  Mouse,  Pen.  About 
half  the  size  of  the  Common  Mouse ; is  of  a grey  colour 
and  marked  with  twelve  longitudinal  rows  of  pearly 
spots  from  the  head  to  the  rump.  It  is  found  in  India 
and  Guinea. 

M.  Bar  bams,  Lin. ; Barbary  Mouse.  Brown,  marked 
with  ten  slender  whitish  lines  on  the  back  ; the  fore  feet 
only  three-toed  with  a rudimental  thumb.  Native  of 
Barber  y. 

M.  Pumdis,  Sparrman ; Li  mated  Mouse,  Pen.  Ge- 
neral colour  cinereous-brown ; forehead  and  occiput 
black,  from  the  latter  four  black  lines  extend  along  the 
back ; tail  light  coloured  and  small.  Found  in  the  Sib- 


sicamma  Forest  on  the  Sian  gen  River  far  to  the  East.  MUS. 
ward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  " 

M.  Minuius,  Pall. ; LittU  Mouse,  Pen.  Liule  more  MU  SC  A. 
than  two  iuches  long,  the  tail  not  so  long;  upper  parts  S'*v^ 
deep  tawny  with  a whiteness  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth  * 
under  parts  white  ; feet  grey.  Found  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  in  the  fields,  bam*,  and 
among  the  beech  forests. 

Two  other  Rata  are  described  by  M.  Rafincsque 
Smoltz,  as  existing  in  Sicily,  but  Desmarest  thinks  they 
probably  belong  to  the  Dormice.  They  are  the 

Af.  Frugivorus,  Kafiucsq. ; Frugiporous  Mouse.  Of 
which  the  fur  is  brownish-red,  with  a few  longer  brown 
hairs  above,  and  white  beneath,  the  tail  of  equal  length 
with  the  body,  brown,  ringed,  ciliated  and  cylindrical. 

It  lives  on  fruit,  and  builds  in  the  trees. 

M.  Dichrurus,  Hofineaq. ; Square-tailed  Mouse. 

Tawny,  mingled  with  brownish  above  and  on  the  sides; 
belly  white ; head  marked  with  a brownish  band  ; tail 
brown  above,  white  beneath,  rather  squarish,  like  that  cf 
the  Shrews.  It  lives  in  the  fields,  and  falls  asleep 
during  the  Winter. 

The  following  Rats  are  remarkably  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  the  increased  hardness  and 
roughness  of  some  of  the  hairs  on  the  back,  which  resem- 
ble spines,  and  seem  to  connect  this  genus  with  the 
Porcupines. 

M.  Perched,  Gtnel. ; le  Rat  Perchal,  Buff. ; Prrthai 
Rat.  Above  a foot  in  length,  and  the  tail  eight  or 
nine  inches : upper  parts  of  the  body  deep  brown,  the 
under  parts  grey,  lighter  on  the  neck  and  belly  ; the 
fore  Ieg9  very  strong.  It  inhabits  the  houses  at  Pon- 
dicherry, and  is  occasionally  employed  by  the  natives  as 
food. 

M.  Cahirrinus,  Geo  dr. ; Cairo  Rat.  Body  four  inches 
long,  and  tail  of  the  same  length  ; its  back  covered  with 
rough  spines  of  a deep  ash-grey  colour,  becoming  softer 
on  the  sides  and  the  colour  inclining  to  red  ; throat  and 
belly  whitish-grey  ; feet  dirty  white  ; tail  greyish,  scaly, 
with  a few  scattered  grey  hairs.  Native  of  Cairo. 

The  American  Rats  mentioned  by  Molina  are  not 
sufficiently  characterised,  according  to  Cuvier,  to  deter- 
mine their  proper  station,  but  they  ore  all  included  by 
Desmarest  in  this  genus. 

See  Li  una*  i Sy  sterna  Natures  a Gruel  in  ; Cuvier, 

Regne  Atrimal ; Desmarest,  Mamtnaiagie ; Pennant, 

History  of  Quadrupeds ; Richardson,  Fauna  Bonaii 
Americana. 


MUSA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Hexandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  A# rum  Generic  cha- 
racter : calyx  a oue-feaved  sheath,  mimy-llowered ; 
corolla  of  one  strap-shaped,  five-toothed  petal,  nectary  of 
one  leaf,  oposita  the  petal ; berry  many^cedcd,  inferior, 
in  some  of  the  flowers  : sometimes  the  stamens  or  pistil 
are  abortive. 

Tliere  are  four  species  of  this  genus,  natives  of  Tropical 
Countries,  where  their  magnificent  foliage  adds  very  con- 
siderably to  tlie  beautiful  scenery  produced  by  the 
luxuriant  vegetation. 

Atf.  paradtsutac,  the  plantain  tree,  is  a native  of  the 
East  Indies*  and  i»  cultivated  very  generally  in  hot 
Countries,  and  constitute*  a large  proportion  of  the  food 


of  the  inhabitants.  The  root  ofthc  plant  is  perennial,  but 
the  shoots  are  annual,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  one  leaf,  and  its  stalk  is  as  much 
us  a man  can  carry.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a cuanm- 
ber,  and  is  produced  in  long  pendent  bunches,  on»on  a 
plant 

M.  sapientum,  the  Banana,  is  also  cultivated  for  its 
fruit,  which  is  very  grateful. 

MUSCAv  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  incumbent,  three-jointed  ; 
the  third  joint  elongate,  obtuse,  prismatic,  compressed  ; 
the  base  of  the  latter  with  a plumose,  dorsal  seta; 
abdomen  ovate,  setose;  wings  two,  divaricating,  with 
a transverse  nerve  at  the  apex. 
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MU9CA.  Type  of  the  M.  domatica,  Linmeus;  Degeer, 

— f Ins.  vol.  ,i.  pi.  if.  fig.  5 — 10. 

■tapa1  A very  numerou  gtnu».  cooUinuig  opwsrds  of  fifty 
. ' T . European  species,  of  which  at  least  thirty  are  found  in 
Britain. 

MU'SCADEL.1  Fr.  muscadel,  muscat ; It.  moi- 

Mc'sczdimk.  J cateUo,  so  called  either  from  their 
scent  of  musk,  or  because  flies  (miwce)  feed  eagerly 
upon  them ; in  confirmation  of  the  latter  the  Uv* 
Apian*  of  Pliny  are  referred  la  See  Menage  and 
Skinner  ; and  the  Quotation  from  Pliny* 

Aad  at  night  to  banquet  with  daw  (as  they  say)  of  all  maner  of 
Jbuits  and  confections,  maiiarkuU',  *ucaul,  grens  ginger,  comfeittcn. 


sugar  plate,  with  maUneoay  & romney  burnt  with  sugar,  synuaon  MUSGA. 
& clones,  with  hastarile,  musosttt/l  an<!  ipocraaie.  — 

Tyndall.  H'grket,  fol.  09,  fix  pout  km  upon  thr  sixth  chapter  of  ML'SCI- 
AUthnr,  CAPA* 

As  touching  the  mutcndtU  wines.  ( Apisnw)  they  took*  that  name  v-^y— — * 
of  bees,  which  are  so  much  delightvd  in  them,  and  desirous  to  settle 
and  feed  of  tirtta.  Hull/md.  MmV,  l ook  aiv.  ch.  ii. 

Most  decoctions  of  a^riagent  plants,  of  what  colour  soever,  do 
leave  in  the  liquor  a doup  and  muscadine  rod. 

Sir  Thermos  Brcwn.  Vulgar  Errmtrs,  book  TV  ch.  xiL  p.  412. 

This  will  buy  bmwn  this  Christmas  yet,  and  muscadine. 

Beaumont  ami  Fletcher.  The  Loyal  Subject,  act  iii  sc.  4. 

The  fluid  and  finer  part  of  the  mixture  passing  through  iu  the 
form  of  a liquor,  high  coloured,  almost  like  museurlme. 

Boyle.  Boris,  vol.  ii.  p 118.  Usefulness  of  A, it  oral  Philosophy, 
part  ii.  ch.  ii-  ess.  5. 


MUSCICAPA. 


MUSCICAPA,  from  the  Latin  musca,  a fly,  and  capio, 
I take,  Lin.  Tem.  ; Flycatcher,  Ten.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  DcnUrostrcs , 
order  Passer  es.  doss  Aves. 

Generic  character.  Beak  of  moderate  she,  strong, 
angular,  depressed  at  the  base,  uud  more  or  less  wide, 
compressed  at  the  tip,  which  is  strong,  hard,  curved,  and 
deeply  toothed ; long,  rough  bristles  at  the  base  of  the 
beak  ; nostrils  ovoid,  basal,  lateral,  covered  pnrtiully  by 
bristles  directed  forwards ; tarsi  rather  longer  than  the 
middle  toe ; three  toes  in  front,  of  which  the  lateral  are 
generally  of  equal  length,  and  the  outer  connected  at  its 
base  with  the  middle,  and  one  toe  behind  ; the  firet  alar 
quill  the  shortest,  the  second  longer,  the  third  and  fourth 
longest. 

A large  proportion  of  the  birds  forming  this  genus 
belong  lo  warm  climates,  and  exhibit  great  variation  in 
the  form  of  their  beak,  dependent  on  the  different  kinds 
of  insects  upon  which  they  feed.  Iu  some  the  beak  be- 
comes flattened  and  elongated  so  as  nearly  to  approach 
the  Todi ; in  others  it  runs  on  the  one  hand  to  the  broad- 
based  beak  of  the  PlalyrhyncAi ; in  others  to  the  strong 
curved  beak  of  the  Edoiii  and  Lanii ; some  pass  to  the 
slender  delicate  beaks  of  the  Sylvia,  w hilst  others  run 
towards  the  Tamnophyli  and  My  other  a.  In  their 
habits  the  Flycatchers  approach  the  Shrikes,  being  of 
a quarrelsome  and  spiteful  disposition,  driving  away 
from  their  liaunls  all  other  insectivorous  birds,  and  even 
chasing  each  other.  They  feed  on  flies  and  other 
winged  insects,  which  they  take  on  the  wing,  but  never 
on  the  ground,  and  rarely  even  on  the  leaves  of  trees. 
In  Europe,  for  the  most  part,  they  live  alone  in  the 
forests,  upon  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  lay  but  once  a year. 

They  hove  been  divided  into  Geographical  sections,  as 
they  are  generally  distributed  in  particular  districts,  and 
do  not  pass  from  one  lo  the  other. 

Sect  I.  European  Flycatchers. 

M.  Gritola,  Lin.;  le  Gobe  Mouche  proprement  dit. 
Buff. ; Spotted  Flycatcher,  Pen.  Rather  larger  than 
the  Common  Sparrow  ; the  upper  parts  ashy-brown  ; the 
forehead  inclining  lo  whitish  ; the  feathers  of  the  head 
marked  with  a longitudinal  brown  streak ; throat  and 
middle  of  the  belly  white  ; sides  of  the  neck,  chest  and 
belly  marked  with  longitudinal  ashy-brown  streaks. 
Tlie  Spotted  Flycatcher  makes  its  appearance  in  Eng- 
land and  France  in  the  Spring  and  leaves  us  about  Sep- 


tember, when  the  dipterous  insects  on  which  it  feeds 
become  scarce.  It  is  of  a dull  aspect  and  naturally 
fierce,  never  sings,  but  utters  a piercing,  disagreeable 
cry.  It  lives  in  the  woods,  ami  builds  its  nest  of  moss, 
wool,  or  hairs,  intermingled  with  roots,  in  the  hollows 
of  rotten  trees,  and  sometimes  in  holes  of  walls,  or  even 
in  bushes,  and  lays  five  or  six  eggs  bluish  white  spotted 
with  rust  colour.  It  is  common  throughout  Europe. 

M.  AUiicollis , Tem.;  if.  Atricapilla,  Gmel. ; le 
Gobe  Mouche  a collier  de  Lorraine , Buff. ; While  Col- 
lared Flycatcher.  The  -size  of  a Sparrow' ; the  top  of 
the  head,  cheeks,  back,  lesser  wing -coverts,  and  all  the 
tail  quills  deep  black ; the  forehead,  a broad  collar  on 
the  back  of  llte  neck,  and  ull  the  under  parts  pure  white, 
excepting  the  rump,  in  wluch  is  mingled  some  black  ; on 
the  alar  quills  near  their  origin  a while  baud,  and  the 
middle  and  lesser  wiug-coverls  white,  the  latter  tipped 
with  black  on  (heir  inner  edge.  Such  is  the  Spriug 
plumage  of  the  old  male  ; from  which  the  female  differs, 
in  having  all  llic  upper  parte  greyish-ash,  except  a very 
small  ashy-while  space  oil  the  forehead,  the  externally 
white  great  wing-coverts,  and  the  two  lateral  caudal  quills, 
which  are  edged  with  white ; all  the  under  parks  are 
pure  white;  the  white  collar  on  the  neck  dues  not  exist, 
and  is  merely  indicated  by  the  ashy  colour  being  lighter 
at  that  part  lhau  elsewhere.  in  Winter  the  male 
assumes  the  same  plumage.  This  bird  is  found  more  com- 
monly in  the  central  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe, 
it  is  less  frequently  seen  in  Germany,  and  the  North  of 
France,  and  never  in  Holland  ; it  is  occasionally,  but  by 
no  means  frequently,  found  iu  England.  It  lives  in  thick 
and  extensive  forests,  builds  in  the  holes  of  trees,  and 
lays  five  or  six  greeuish-bluc  eggs,  dotted  at  the  larger 
extremity  with  delicate  brown  spots. 

A/.  Luctuosa,  Tern. ; le  Traquet  dAngletrrre,  Buff. ; 
Pied  Flycatcher , Fen.  Siae  of  the  lost ; all  the  upper 
parts  and  the  tail  quills  deep  black ; the  forehead  and 
under  parts  clear  white;  the  wings  black,  their  middle 
and  greater  coverts  white,  and  the  inner  webs  of  the 
latter  tipped  with  black.  Previously  to  the  plumage  of 
the  male  acquiring  its  deep  black  colour,  numerous  grey 
feathers  are  observed  scattered  about  on  a black  ground ; 
the  alar  and  caudal  quills  arc  blackish,  and  merely  the 
outer  two  of  the  latter  edged  with  white  ; in  the  second 
year  the  outer  caudal  quill  alone  is  edged  with  while, 
and  in  the  third,  in  which  the  plumage  attains  its  per- 
fection, neither  of  the  caudals  have  the  white  edge.  The 
old  female  has  no  white  mark  on  the  wing,  the  upper 
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MUSCI-  parts  are  of  a uniform  ashy-brown,  and  the  three  lateral 
CAPA,  caudal  quills  are  edged  with  white:  tlic  same  characters 
— -v-" •'  also  distinguish  the  young  and  the  males  in  Winter,  and 
have  been  described  as  a separate  species  under  the  name 
MotaciUa  Ficedula,  Gmel. ; the  Recjigue  ofBuflon. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  Pied 
from  the  White  Collared  Flycatcher.  In  Summer  the 
males  arc  easily  distinguished  after  the  second  Spring 
moult,  the  lutter  having  the  neck  completely  encircled 
with  a white  collar,  whilst  the  former  has  the  back  of 
the  neck  still  black.  Of  the  females,  the  White  Col- 
lared is  distinguished  by  the  little  white  patch  on  the 
wings,  whilst  the  Pied  Flycatcher  has  none ; and  as 
to  the  caudal  quills,  in  the  White  Collared  the  two  outer 
have  a more  or  less  broad  white  edge  according  to  their 
age,  whilst  the  Pied  has  the  outer  three  edged  with 
white.  They  are  commonly  fotiud  in  the  Southern 
parts  of  Europe,  along  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  Germany  and  France,  rarely  in  Eng- 
land, and  never  in  Holland.  They  live  iu  woods,  in 
parks,  and  even  in  gardens,  in  Italy  among  the  olive 
and  fig-trees,  and  build  their  nests  in  the  united 
branches  of  adjoining  trees,  and  lay  about  six  eggs  of 
a very  light  greenish-blue  colour.  They  feed  on  flies 
and  other  little  insects,  which  they  pick  off  the  surface  of 
ripe  fruit  and  leaves;  Vieillot,  however,  states,  that  these 
birds  feed  rather  on  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  than  on  insects. 

M.  Parra,  Pechstein  ; lc  Gohe  Mouche  Rougratrr, 
Tem. ; Lillie  Flycatcher.  About  half  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  preceding ; the  upper  parts  of  a reddish-ash 
colour,  which  assumes  a bluish  tinge  about  the  ears; 
alar  quills  ashy-brown  ; the  middle  four  caudal,  and  the 
tips  of  the  lateral  blackish,  the  latter  white  from  their 
roots ; the  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  chest  bright 
rust;  the  sides  reddish  ; the  other  under  parts  white; 
the  beak  and  legs  brown ; the  hairs  at  the  base  of  the 
beak  very  long.  In  the  female  nil  the  colours  are  paler. 
These  bints  are  very  rare  in  Europe,  and  are  found  only 
in  the  extensive  forests  of  Germany,  where  they  remain 
just  long  enough  to  hring  up  their  young;  but  towards 
the  East  they  arc  common. 

Sect.  II.  Asiatic  Flycatchers. 

M.  Cyanocephala,  Gmel. ; Bhteheaded  Flycatcher , 
Lath.  About  the  size  of  a Linnet;  the  head  deep  blue, 
almost  black,  the  throat  and  upper  parts  of  the  body 
deep  red,  the  under  parts  light  brown  ; the  tail  forked. 
From  the  lie  de  Luqon. 

M.  Sinensis,  Gmel. ; Chinese  Flycatcher , Lath.  Rather 
larger  than  a Sparrow ; is  distinguished  by  a white  streak, 
which,  proceeding  from  the  angle  of  the  upper  mandible, 
encircles  the  black  top  of  the  head. 

Af.  Sub/lava,  Vieill. ; Oranor  Flycatcher.  About 
the  size  of  our  Linnet,  but  the  body  is  more  slender,  and 
the  tail  very  long ; the  head,  throat,  and  upper  parts 
black,  glossed  with  bluish-grey,  the  under  parts,  rump, 
lateral  tail  feathers  bright  orange ; legs  and  claws 
blackish-brown.  Native  of  Ceylon. 

Af.  MelanicUra.  Gmel. ; Ceylonese  Flycatcher.  The 
size  of  a Goldfinch  ; the  head  and  cheeks  black  ; chest 
ellow ; back  yellowish-ash ; alar  and  caudal  quills 
lackish  ; legs  pale  blue.  Native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is 
■called  Malkata  Kourla,  and  is  kept  in  cages  on  account 
of  its  singing. 

M.  APdon.  O tnel  ; Musical  Flycatcher.  About  the 
size  of  a Nightingale ; the  upper  part  of  the  body  rusty- 


brown,  the  under  white ; tail  ashy-brown,  the  ccntrul  MUSCI- 
quills  of  which  are  of  equal  length,  but  the  others  CAPA, 
shorter.  It  is  found  especially  among  the  rocks  and  in 
the  valleys  of  Eastern  Tartary,  and  its  nightly  song  is 
compared  by  Pallas  to  that  of  a Nightingale. 

Af.  Cantatri. r,  Tem.;  Singing  Flycatcher.  Rather 
larger  than  the  Common  Sparrow  ; the  beak  flat,  and  in 
form  of  an  elongated  cone  on  its  upper  surface  ; the  tail 
long,  and  its  quills  equal,  and  not  more  than  a third 
covered  by  the  wings  ; a narrow,  azure-blue  stripe  passes 
across  the  forehead  above  the  eyes,  in  the  male ; the  lore 
velvet-black ; the  top  of  the  head,  neck,  back,  wings, 
and  tail  while  ; the  remiges  and  under  parts  of  the  tail 
black ; throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  under  parts  light 
ferruginous.  In  the  female  the  lore  and  ocular  circlet 
are  whitish,  the  head  and  neck  ash,  the  back  olive.  It 
is  found  in  the  woods  of  Java,  where  it  sings  very 
sweetly. 

Af.  Miniala,  Tem.  ; Vermilion  Flycatcher.  In  the 
mate  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  throat  are  black,  and 
of  a steel-like  lustre;  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
and  scapulars  golden-red  ; the  lower  part  of  the  back, 
chest,  belly,  rump,  and  under  surface  of  the  wings  very 
bright  vermilion-red  ; alar  quills  vermilion,  tipped  with 
black,  ami  caudal  black,  tipped  with  vermilion,  and 
slightly  graduated.  In  the  female  the  colours  are  more 
dingy.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior  of 
Java. 

Af.  Flammea,  Forster ;'  Porur  Peregrinus,  Sparrman  ; 

P.  Malabaricus,  Lath. ; Flaming  Flycatcher.  This 
species  is  connected  with  the  preceding,  and  with  the 
Oranor  Flycatcher,  by  its  graduated  tail;  the  head, 
nape,  bock,  part  of  the  wings,  the  four  central  caudal 
quills,  and  the  origins  of  the  lateral  ones,  in  the  adult 
male,  shining  black  ; the  other  parts  of  the  tail,  the  alar 
quills,  the  chest,  and  under  part  of  the  body  orange. 

The  female  has  the  forehead  and  rump  olive-yellow  ; 
the  top  and  back  of  the  head,  the  nape,  and  bock 
blackish -ash,  and  ail  the  under  parts  yellow.  Native  of 
Java.  Sumatra,  Banda,  Ceylon,  &c. 

Af.  Jamaica,  Gmel. ; Long/ailed  Javan  Flycatcher. 

About  the  size  of  the  common  Flycatcher,  but  with  a 
very  long  and  rounded  tail ; l>eak,  legs,  upper  part  of 
the  throat,  and  caudul  quills  black,  except  their  tips, 
which  ure  white,  as  is  also  (he  belly.  From  Java. 

Af.  Wrnndinacea,  Tem. ; S wall orc-l ike  Flycatcher. 

The  upper  parts  black,  with  blue  glossing*,  the  under 
while  in  the  male  ; the  female  has  the  upper  parts  deep 
brown  and  blackish. 

Af.  Rosea,  Vieill.;  Rosy  Flycatcher.  Head,  back, 
and  wing-coverts  grey,  the  rump  and  upper  surface  of 
the  tail  grey,  tinged  with  rose  colour;  the  chin  and 
throat  white  ; front  of  the  neck  and  chest  rose  colour, 
several  of  the  alar  quills  reddish-brown,  which  is  beat 
seen  when  the  wings  arc  closed;  tail  graduated,  the 
outer  webs  partly  red.  Iu  those  which  arc  considered 
females,  a jonquil -yellow  replaces  the  red.  From 
Bengal. 

A t.  Jlyacinlhina,  Tem. ; Hyacinthine  Flycatcher. 

About  the  size  of  a Sparrow,  and  similar  in  form  to  the 
common  European  Flycatcher ; lore  black,  forehead, 
throat,  and  chest  brilliant  azure-blue  ; top  of  the  head, 
back  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  upper  parts  beautiful  blue, 
slightly  inclining  to  ash  ; alar  and  caudal  quills  brown, 
edged  with  bluish  ; belly  and  other  under  parts  bright 
ferruginous.  In  the  female  the  upper  parts  and  wings 
arc  tinged  with  greenish-osh,  and  the  under  with  rose 
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colour.  From  the  Timor  Islands  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pel  ago. 

• To  the  Indian  species  may  also  be  added,  the  M. 
Carinata  of  Swainson.  and  the  M.  Ubecura,  Indigo  and 
Banyamaz,  enumerated  by  Horsfield  iu  his  Zoological 
Rcnarcha  in  Java. 


Sect.  III.  African  Flycalchrrt. 

M.  Cyanomelat,  ViciH  ; Blue-black  Flycatcher.  Both 
sexes  have  crests,  which  are  elevated  when  they  expand 
the  tail  in  a similar  way  to  the  Turkeys  ; in  the  male 
the  crest  and  neck  are  black  with  a bluish  tint ; the 
back  and  rump  bluish-grey;  the  wings  crossed  by  a 
white  stripe  ; under  parts  clouded  with  bluish-grey  on  a 
white  ground;  beak  and  legs  bluish-black  ; iridcacinna- 
mon  colour.  The  female  has  the  scapulars,  wings,  and 
tail  light  brown.  These  birds  are  found  about  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  the  forests  of  Anteniquoi,  and  iu  the 
Mimosa  woods  of  Cafreland  ; the  male  utters  a little, 
shrill,  lisping  cry,  irJlreti,  tchretL 

M.  Lvnulata.  Le  Vaill ; Spectacled  Flycatcher.  Has 
the  same  mode  of  expanding  the  tail  as  the  last  men- 
tioned ; the  eyes  surrounded  with  a white  circlet  resem- 
bling spectacles ; the  upper  parts  of  the  body  brown ; 
the  male  has  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  black,  which 
extends  down  on  the  white  under  parts. 

M.  Serin,  Vied!,;  Zizil  Flycatcher.  Has  the  same  sire 
and  elegant  form  as  the  Longtailed  Titmouse;  the 
general  plumage  is  bluish-grey  above,  and  white  beneath ; 
a black  streak  passes  from  the  beak  to  the  ears ; the 
middle  of  the  throat  and  chest  slightly  clouded  with 
reddish,  but  in  the  female  is  not  seen  till  the  feathers 
are  separated.  It  is  found  in  Cafraria,  especially  in  the 
Great  Kamaquois,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
River,  where  it  discovers  itself  by  the  cry  zizizit,  among 
the  tufts  of  bushes,  in  which  it  lies  in  ambush  for  the 
gnats,  and  on  their  approach  it  is  seen  flying  about  with 
great  agility. 

M.  Undutata.  Gmel. ; Undulated  Flycatcher.  Ac- 
cording to  Le  Vaillant  this  so  closely  resembles  the 
common  European  Flycatcher,  as  to  be  easily  con- 
founded with  it.  Whilst  Vicillot  finds  it  so  similar  to 
the  Flycatchers  described  by  Buffon  as  coming  from  the 
Isle  of' France,  that  he  thinks  them  the  same  species. 
The  distinctive  characters,  however,  according  to  Le  V nib 
lant,  are,  in  this  having  the  outer  caudal  quills  shorter, 
whilst  in  the  European  they  are  longer,  and  render  the 
tail  slightly  forked,  and  in  having  only  fourteen  instead 
of  seventeen  alar  quills.  It  is  very  common  in  tho 
Anteniquoi  Country  and  on  the  coast  of  Natal : the  cry 
of  the  male  is  tzircr  chrert. 

M.  Slellata,  Vieill. ; Stellated  flycatcher.  The  head 
bluish  grey;  between  the  beak  and  eye  on  each  side 
a little  white  star,  and  a collar  of  the  same  colour  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck ; upper  perts  olive  -green, 
under  yellow.  In  the  Spring  the  male  utters  a cry 
similar  to  that  of  the  Chaffinch.  They  build  in  trees,  in 
the  forking  of  the  lower  branches,  a nest  composed  of 
interlacing  grass  covered  with  moss,  and  lined  inter- 
nally  with  fine  roots. 

M.  A urea,  V ieill. ; Golden  Flycatcher.  Upper  parts 
azure-blue  j under  orange-red  in  the  male,  white  in 
the  female.  They  are  rather  fierce,  feed  on  caterpil- 
lars and  spiders,  and  make  their  nest  in  the  forks  of  the 
Mirnowi  branches  ; their  cry  is  pict-pict-pierercl,  piereret. 

Me  Pitlrinaria,  Vieill. ; Miller  Flycatcher.  The  male 
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is  about  the  size  of  the  greater  Titmouse,  of  a reddish-  Wl/SCT- 
brown  colour,  clouded  with  olive  on  the  head  and  upper  CAPA, 
parts  of  the  body  ; wings  and  tail  blackish,  edged  with 
white ; a block  streak  passes  through  the  eyes  ; a white" 
band  separutes  the  black  throat  and  chest,  the  sides  are 
red,  the  other  under  parts  white.  The  female  is  rather 
smaller,  and  has  the  throat,  breast,  and  belly  ferruginous-' 
red.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Anteniquoi  Country 
they  are  found,  and  the  male  utters  a rough  cry .grerrrrar, 
grerrrrar,  very  similar  to  the  grating  of  a pair  of  mill- 
stones, and  hence  the  Dutch  colonists  have  called  them 
Moolenars  or  Millers. 

” M.  Pririt , Vieill.  ; Pririt  Flycatcher.  The  same 
size  as  the  last,  and  like  it  the  cheat  of  the  male  has 
a large  black  mark  ; the  white  of  the  throat  and  front 
of  the  neck  descends  on  either  side,  forming  a kind  of 
collar  ; the  top  of  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body 
are  slaty-grey ; the  under  parts  white.  It  is  common 
on  the  Eastern  and  Western  coasts  of  Africa.  Both  the 
latter  species  approximate  to  the  Saxicolee. 

M.  Cttrulea , Lath. ; Ceernlean  Flycatcher.  The 
head,  back,  and  front  of  the  body  azure-blue,  excepting 
two  black  spots,  one  on  the  nope  and  the  otlier  on  the 
chest ; the  belly  is  white  : the  female  is  of  a lighter  blue, 
but  unspotted  with  black.  Thi9  bird  is  found  on  the 
coast  of  Natal  and  in  Cafreland ; it  builds  on  the  tops 
of  trees,  amongst  the  thickest  branches,  a nest  consisting 
externally  of  moss  and  internally  of  fibrous  twigs. 

Sect.  IV.  American  Flycatchers . 

M.  Canadensis,  Lath. ; Canadian  Flycatcher.  About 
four  and  a half  inches  long,  therefore  not  quite  so  large 
as  our  Common  Sparrow  ; the  middle  of  the  top  of  the 
head  black,  the  occiput  ash  ; the  back,  upper  tail-coverts, 
and  under  parts  of  the  body  yellow,  spotted  on  the 
front  of  the  throat  with  black  ; rump  whitish  ; alar  and 
caudal  quills  brownish-grey.  Canada. 

M.  Cristaia,  Vieill.  ; Motadlla  Crist.  Gmel. ; Sylcia 
Crisiat.  Lath. ; le  Figuier  Huppe , Butf. ; Crested  Fly 
Catcher.  Four  inches  long ; the  upper  purts  of  tbe 
body  whitish-grey,  the  tinder  brown  inclining  to  green  ; 
the  crest  consists  of  little  rounded  feathers,  edged  with 
white  on  a brown  ground.  Found  in  the  open  districts 
of  Guiana. 

M.  Aira , Gmel. ; Black  Flycatcher.  The  head 
blackish,  as  also  the  alar  quills,  which  are  edged  with 
white  ; chest  ash,  and  belly  pale  yellow  ; legs  black. 

It  is  found  about  New  York,  and  there  called  the  Bee 
Eater,  from  its  feeding  on  those  insects. 

M.  Fuliginosa,  Lath. ; Dusky  Flycatcher.  Brown 
above,  white  beneath,  except  the  chest,  which  is  yellow. 

From  Cayenne. 

M.  Virgata,  Lath. ; Striped  Flycatcher.  Top  of  the 
head  yellowish ; upper  parts  brown  ; the  wings  crossed 
with  two  rusty  bands;  under  parts  ash,  marked  with 
little,  longitudinal,  brown  spots.  From  Cayenne. 

M.  Agilis,  Gmel. ; Agile  Flycatcher.  About  four 
inches  and  a half  long  ; has  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
European  Yellow  Wren,  but  the  beak  is  flattened.  From 
Cayenne. 

M.  Ru  ticilia  .'Lnlh.;  Yellow- tailed  Flycatcher,  Edwards. 

Same  size  as  the  last ; head,  throat,  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  and  tail  black  ; the  roots  of  the  caudal,  the  middle 
of  the  utar  quills,  and  the  sides  of  the  chest,  orange 
yellow,  this  in  the  female  is  simply  yellow,  and  the  black 
replaced  with  deep  grey  and  brownish*black.  In  tbe 
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Slimmer  it  is  found  in  the  Unite*!  State*,  from  Autumn 
to  Spring  in  Mexico  and  the  (treat  Antilles. 

Jf.  A (rctor,  l*r.  Max.de  Neuwied;  Alectorian  Fly- 
catcher. Is  remarkable  for  the  disposition  of  its  tail- 
feathers  in  two  vertical  planes,  in  which  it  reeemble*  the 
AUciorrs.  Vieillot  formed  of  it  a new  genua,  under  the 
name  Aleciruru*,  hut  i)e  Xeuwied  nnd  Tcmminck  con- 
aider  it  us  belonging  to  the  Flycatchers.  The  male  has  the 
forehead  and  cheeks  marbled  with  black  and  white,  all  the 
otlicr  upper  parts  ami  a semicircular  badge  on  the  sides 
of  the  chest  deep  black  when  the  tuoult  is  perfect,  but  till 
then  varied  with  brown;  the  shoulders,  roots  of  the  alar 
quills,  and  part  of  their  outer  webs,  the  throat,  and  under 
part  of  the  body  white ; caudal  quills  black,  the  middle 
two  have  their  webs  elongated  into  a delicate  tit  read  half 
an  inch  in  length.  The  female  differ*  from  the  male  in 
having  the  tail  always  pendent,  slightly  arched,  and  in 
form  of  an  inverted  groove  ; the  upper  part  of  the  body 
dull  brown,  the  throat  white,  the  semicircular  badge  red- 
dish, and  the  other  under  ports  reddish-while.  Its 
habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Flycatchers.  From  the 
Brazil*  and  La  Plata. 

M.  Diops,  Tern. ; Double  •ycd  Flycatcher.  Has  a 
yellowish-white  spot  between  the  beak  and  the  eye, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a second  eye ; the  upper  man- 
dible is  brown,  the  under  white;  upper  parts  of  the  body 
light  green,  slightly  inclined  to  olive  ; edges  of  the  alar 
and  caudal  quills  olive;  throat  and  chest  ashy-  grey ; belly 
white.  From  the  Brazils. 

M.  Eximia,  Tern. ; Beautiful  Flycatcher.  Top  of 
the  head  bluish-ash;  ocular  circlet  white;  lore  nnd 
throat  varied  with  green  and  white;  front  of  the  neck 
and  chest  yellowish-green ; upper  part  of  the  body  light 
green.  From  the  Brazils. 

M.  Flammiccps,  Tent. ; Flaming  Flycatcher . The 
feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  longish,  those  of  the 
centre  in  the  male  of  a fiery  colour,  in  the  female  rusty ; 
all  the  upper  parts  golden-brown,  with  spots  of  the  same 
on  the  whitish  ground  of  the  neck  and  chest ; the  wings 
black-brown,  and  their  coverts  crossed  with  little  reddish 
bands ; tail  brown.  From  the  Brazils. 

M.  Gulariw,  Nntterer ; Uorgeted  Flycatcher.  Top  of 
the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  blackish-ash ; cheeks 
light  red,  which  is  extended  above  the  eyes  ami  on  the 
•ides  of  the  neck  ; back,  alar  ami  caudal  quills  greenish ; 
throat  and  under  parts  ash.  This  species  leads  from 
the  Musckajnc  to  the  Todi.  From  the  Brazils. 

M.  Straminea,  Natl.;  StraU^-colourrd  Flycatcher . 
About  three  inches  and  a half  long ; the  male  has  a 
little  reclining  crest,  white  in  the  centre  and  blackish  on 
the  edges;  cheeks  leaden,  nape  ash,  bock  ashy- olive ; 
wings  and  tail  blackish  edged  with  white  : throat  and 
chest  light  ash,  under  parts  straw  colour.  This  species 
very  nearly  approaches  the  Pari  in  the  form  of  its  beak. 
From  the  Brazils. 

M.  Sternera, Tetn. ; Slender-tailed  Flycatcher.  About 
four  inches  long;  the  lore,  forehead,  and  band  which 
passes  through  the  eyes  pure  white  ; the  leathers  on  the 
bead  and  neck  block  with  white  edge*;  the  general 
colour  is  rusty-red,  with  black  streaks  upon  the  upper 
parts  ; the  blackish  tail  is  tipped  with  white  ; the  throat 
and  middle  of  the  belly  yellowish- white  ; beak  and  legs 
block.  Tcmminck  has  some  doubts  in  placing  this  species 
among  the  F lycatchevs,  on  account  of  the  plane  surface 
of  its  mandibles,  in  which  it  resembles  the  Meriones,  and 
of  the  shortness  of  it*  wjftg^  ftnd  the  length  of  ita  tail, 
which  i*1  graduated  and  consists  of  very  delicate  feathers. 
It  come*  from  Brazil. 


M.  Ctesio,  Pr.  Max.  de  Neuw. ; Leaden  Fly  catcher.  MT'ftCI- 
The  male  is  almost  completely  bluish-ash,  and  the  beak  CAPA, 
black:  the  female  has  the  head,  neck,  and  hack  tawny- 
brown:  the  chin  whitish;  belly  deep  rust;  wings  and 
tail  brown.  Tcmminck  thinks  this  had  better  be  placed 
in  the  last  section  of  the  Lanii , or  with  the  jHyoMero, 
its  tarsi  being  but  little  longer  than  those  of  the  latter, 
and  its  beak  less  strong  than  some  of  the  former. 

Sect.  V.  Oceanic  Flycatchers. 

M.  Rhodoptrra , Lath. ; Rosy-winged  Flycatcher. 

Back  brown  ; head  feathers  slender  and  spotted  with 
black;  the  middle  of  the  alar  and  the  greater  port  of 
the  caudal  feathers  rose  colour;  under  parts  white  ; beak 
nnd  legs  brown.  From  New  Sonth  Wales. 

M.  Rsiffrons,  Lath. ; Rufous- fronted  Flycatcher. 

About  the  size  of  a Nightingale  ; the  forehead,  cheeks, 
dorsal  region,  and  origin  of  the  caudal  quills  deep  rufous; 
top  of  the  head  pale  brow n ; wing-covcrta,  part  of  the 
caudal  quills,  belly,  and  rump,  and  other  under  parts, 
yellowish -white,  spotted  with  black.  It  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  New  South  Wales  about  November,  and  is- 
called  the  Burnt. 

M.  Corcinigastra,  Lath. ; Red- bellied  Fly -catcher. 

Rather  larger  than  our  Common  Sparrow  ; the  forehead 
and  eyes  included  in  a large  black  spot ; chin  and  sides 
of  the  neck  white ; upper  parts  of  the  body  olive ; wings 
partly  white,  partly  black  ; tail  long,  its  quills  white, 
except  their  base,  which  is  black,  the  middle  two  are 
completely  black  ; chest  and  belly  deep  red;  beak  and 
legs  brown.  New  South  Wales. 

M.  Metanocephala.  Lath. ; Black -headed  Flycatcher , 

The  head  and  neck  black  ; the  under  parts  of  the  body 
white,  streaked  on  the  chest  with  black. 

M.  Barbate* , Lath. ; Black-cheeked  Flycatcher.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  brown,  the  under  yellow ; tail 
very  long. 

M.  Flavigastra. , Lath.  ; Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. 

About  the  size  of  a Sparrow  ; the  back  and  wing-coverts 
Maty-grey,  alar  and  caudal  quills  black  ; under  parts  of 
the  body  pele  yellow. 

M.  Cucultatn,  Lath. ; Hooded  Flycatcher.  Tlie  head 
profanely  covered  with  black  feathers,  which  give  it  the 
appearance  of  great  size ; the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  same  colour ; the  under  white. 

M.  Australis,  Lath.;  Ash-brown  Flycatcher.  Upper 
parts  ash-brown  ; under  parts  yellow. 

All  the  above  are  from  New  South  Wales : the  follow- 
ing from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

il#.  Nigm,  ( Jmel. ; Black  Flycatcher.  About  five 
and  a half  inches  long ; entirely  block.  Found  at 
Otaheite  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

2)1-  Erythrogaslra,  Lath. ; Carmine-bellied  Fly  catcher. 

Head,  nock,  back,  wings,  and  tail  black;  forehead  and 
middle  ooverts  white ; chest  and  belly  carmine ; rump 
reddish.  Iu  the  female  those  parts  arc  brown  which  in 
the  male  are  black  ; chest  and  belly  pale  orange  ; sides 
and  anal  quilla  yellowish-while. 

Jf.  Obscure*,  Lath. ; Dusky  Flycatcher.  About  sevea 
inches  long,  three  inches  of  which  belong  to  the  tail ; the 
prevailing  colour  is  brown,  inclining  to  reddish  on  the 
belly. 

See  Linntei  System  a Naturre  a Gmelin  ; Tcmminck. 

Manuel  (fOrttUhologic,  ami  PUtnches  Coloriie* ; Le 
Vail  I ant,  OrnUhologie  d'A frupic  ,-  Latham,  G eneral  His- 
tory of  Birds  i Pennant,  British  Zoology. 
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MU8CI-  MUSCIPETA,  from  ihc  Latin  mu*ca,  a fly,  and 
PETA.  pc  to,  I seek,  Cuv.,  Tcm. ; Ftyseeker.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  tike  family  Dentiroatrea, 
order  Pauerei , class  A vet. 

Generic  character.  Beak  long,  very  much  flattened 
from  above  downwards,  and  often  swelling  at  the  sides; 
upper  mandible  with  n very  obtuse  ridge  hooked  mud 
curved  on  the  lower ; its  tooth  very  feeble ; lower  man- 
dible much  depressed  and  pointed  towards  the  tip;  base 
of  the  bill  beset  with  long  hairs  which  often  exceed  its 
whole  length;  nostrils  basal,  open,  and  slightly  hidden 
by  the  long  hairs;  wings  of  moderate  size,  the  first  three 
quills  graduated,  the  fourth  and  fifth  the  longest ; legs 
slight,  of  moderate  length  or  short;  lateral  toes  of  un- 
equal length,  the  outer  united  to  the  middle  ns  far  as 
the  second  joint,  the  inner  only  at  the  base. 

The  birds  forming  this  genus  have  been  separated 
from  the  Flycatchers  by  Cuvier  and  Tetnminck  on 
account  of  the  greater  width  and  comparative  weakness 
of  their  beak,  the  length  of  the  hairs  situated  about  its 
base,  und  the  unequal  length  and  connection  of  the 
lateral  toes.  They  are  generally  of  slender  make,  and 
therefore  only  capable  of  catching  insects.  Some  are 
furnished  with  crests  on  the  head  or  long  feathers  in 
the  tail,  and  acme  have  a remarkable  membranous 
circlet  about  the  eyes.  None  are  found  in  Europe. 

Sect.  I.  Asiatic  Fly  seekers. 

Af.  Plum  bra,  Tem. ; Todua  Plumb.  Pallas  ; Plumbrvs 
Flysetker.  About  the  size  of  a Wren ; leaden-grcv  above, 
becoming  dusky  towards  the  head,  milk-white  beneath  ; 
the  alar  and  caudal  quills  black,  the  former  and  the 
secondary  coverts  edged  with  white,  os  are  also  the 
lateral  caudal  quills  ; beak  cinereous.  From  Surinam. 

Af.  Paraditea,  Tem. ; Upupa  Paradisca , Gmcl. ; It 
Promerupc , Bull*. ; Paradise  Ftyseekcr.  About  the 
size  of  a Starling;  head  and  neck  shining  black;  the  top 
of  the  former  adorned  with  u crest  two  inches  long  ; the 
back,  shoulders,  wings,  rump,  and  tail  pule  brown ; 
under  parts  and  under  tail-coverts  pale  ash ; caudal 
quillB  three  inches  long,  except  the  middle  two,  which 
are  fourteen  inches.  Native  of  India. 

M.  Borbonioa,  Tem. ; It  Gobe  Mouche  hupp*  de  ride 
dc  Bourbon , Buff*.  Bourbon  Flyaeektr.  Rather  larger 
than  our  Common  Sparrow  ; hrud  greenish-black,  glis- 
tening with  violet ; bock,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  tail 
pale  brown  ; alar  quills  black  edged  with  brown,  middle 
coverts  black  with  a rufous  tip,  greater  coverts  black 
tipped  with  white;  beak  grey  ; legs  dusky.  From  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon. 

Af.  Mu  tat  a.  Cuv. ; le  Sckel-all,  Buff-. ; Scfut  Fly- 
tether.  About  the  size  of  a Finch  ; the  head  crested  ; 
bluish  streak  above  the  eyes  ; head,  neck,  and  back 
greenish-black,  the  latter  varied  with  white;  under  parts 
white;  wings  black,  streaked  in  the  middle  with  white; 
tail  wedge-shaped,  seven  inches  and  a half  long,  the  two 
middle  quills  exceeding  the  length  of  the  others  by  move 
than  four  inches,  and  marked  with  a black  spot  at  the 
tip,  the  others  white  on  tlicir  inner  and  block  on  their 
outer  web  ; beak  and  legs  black.  From  Madagascar. 

Af  Philippensis,  Cuv.  ; Philippine  Flyaeektr.  About 
the  size  of  a Nightingale  ; the  upper  part  of  the  body 
greyish-brown,  the  under  white ; above  each  eye  a 
white  stripe. 

Af.  Lutoniensia,  Cuv. ; Lusonwn  Flyaeektr.  Head, 
throat,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail 
black,  inclining  to  violet ; chest,  belly,  and  sides  blackish- 


grey  ; on  the  middle  of  each  wing  a white  spot  ; beak  MU5CT- 
and  legs  black.  I’KTA. 

Af.  Flavicollia,  Cuv.  ; Yrllow-ntck  d Flyutktx.  v-*"v— ' 
About  six  inches  long;  forehead  am!  spot  on  the  checks 
black ; ocular  circlet  yellow,  as  is  also  the  neck,  which 
assumes  a reddish  tinge  on  the  sides  of  the  chest ; upper 
parts  of  the  body  and  belly  green,  the  latter  marked  with 
three  yellow  spots;  wings  and  tail  blackish  with  yellow 
edge,  the  latter  much  forked  ; beak  red.  From  China. 

Af.  Cyanea,  Cuv. ; Blur  Flyaeektr.  About  the  size 
of  a Wheotear;  the  general  colour  or  the  male  is  deep 
blue,  except  the  belly  ami  rump,  which  are  red  ; the 
beak  black  and  the  legs  brown;  in  the  female  the  upper 
parts  are  bluish-grey  ; the  throat,  the  front  of  ihc  neck, 
und  chest  red.  From  the  Isles  of  Timor. 

Sect.  II.  African  Fly  seekers. 

Af.  A fra,  Cuv.  ; African  Flyaeektr.  About  seven 
inches  and  a half  long ; upper  part  of  the  head  red 
streaked  with  black  ; wings  and  tail  red  ; other  parts  of 
the  body  dingy  yellow,  marked  irregularly  with  blackish 
spots.  From  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope. 

Af.  Descrti,  Cuv.  ; Desert  Flyaeektr.  In  form  this 
bird  resembles  the  Long-tailed  Tit;  the  whole  plumage 
soot  coloured,  beak  pale  yellow,  and  legs  black  ; the 
tail  once  and  a half  as  long  as  the  body.  Found  iu  the 
African  Deserts,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Hcvi,  and 
towards  the  source  of  the  Quumodocka. 

Sect.  III.  American  Fly  seekers. 

M.  Petechia , Car.;  Petechial  Flysecker.  About  the 
size  of  the  Crested  Lark  ; the  head,  upper  port*  of  the 
body,  wings,  and  tail  deep  brown ; under  parts  trans- 
versely undulated  with  white  and  grey  tinged  with  rusty- 
brown,  which  becomes  reddish  oil  the  tail-coverts ; tail 
square.  From  Martinique. 

M.  Amiillata,  Cuv.  ; Ringed  Flytceker.  Rather 
more  than  six  inches  in  length  ; ocular  circlet  and  spot 
on  each  side  of  the  throat  white  ; head  and  up]>cr  parts 
slaty-grey ; alar  and  caudal  quills  blackish,  of  the  latter 
the  three  outer  partially  white  ; under  part  of  the  body 
rusty-brown,  around  the  lower  part  of  tile  legs  a beauti- 
ful yellow  ring.  Front  the  Antilles,  and  especially  com- 
mon at  Martinique. 

M.  Spadicea , Cuv. ; Brown  Flyaeektr.  About  six 
and  u half  inches  long;  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the 
body  reddish-brown  ; under  parts  dusky  ; rump  yellow. 

M.  Cinnamomea,  Cuv.  ; Cinnamon  Flysecker.  Is 
very  similar  to  the  preceding.  Both  are  found  at  Cay- 
enne. 

Af.  Cayatimsis,  Cuv.  ; Cayenne  Flysrekrr.  The 
male  has  a long  occipital  crest  of  a beautiful  orange 
colour;  throat  white  ; under  parts  jonquil-yellow. 

Af.  Martinica , Cuv. ; Martinique  Flyaeektr.  Ge- 
neral colour  brown  above  and  ashy  beneath ; it  lias  a 
crest  consisting  of  feathers,  which  are  white  at  the  base 
and  brown  at  the  tip,  but  is  only  visible  when  the  bird 
erects  its  feathers. 

Af.  Fuacu,  Cuv. ; Dusky  Flyaeektr.  Tip  of  the  head 
blackish ; upper  parts  of  the  body  and  sides  of  the  chest 
dingy  grey  ; middle  of  the  chest  and  under  part  of  the 
body  white ; the  head  of  the  female  is  dingy  grey. 

Af.  Forjicota,  Cuv. ; Swallow-tail*  d Flyatcker.  Site 
of  the  Common  Lark,  and  has  Lite  tail  of  equal  length 
with  the  body,  its  outer  quills  the  longest,  and  diminish- 
ing to  the  middle ; head  and  buck  very  light  grey,  with 
a reddish  tinge;  greater  wing-ooverts  blackish,  lesser 
Hz  2 
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UUSCI-  (why,  both  edged  with  white : alar  quills  black  with 
PUT A<  reddish  edges  ; caudal  quills  velvet-black  ; under  parts 
of  the  body  w Kite. 

* M.  RufirapiUa , Cuv. ; Redheaded  Flyteeker.  More 
than  five  and  a half  inches  long;  the  head  deep  rufous ; 
and  upper  parts  of  the  hotly  almost  entirely  reddish  and 
brown  ; under  parts  longitudinally  spotted  with  black 
and  white.  It  lives  permanently  in  Paraguay  among 
the  bashes,  and  is  not  shy. 

M.  Colon , Cuv. ; Planless  Flyteeker.  Five  inches 
long  ; the  middle  two  caudal  quills  extending  three 
inches  and  a half  further,  have  their  middle  barb-less, 
and  their  origin  and  tip  furnished  only  with  short  webs  ; 
the  other  five  on  cither  side  of  equal  length  with  each 
other,  and  webbed  as  usual ; plumage  almost  entirely 
black.  Never  quit  the  great  Forests  of  Paraguay,  do 
not  hide  themselves,  but  hunt  for  insects  among  the 
higher  branches  of  withered  trees. 

M.  Cyanirotlrit,  Cuv.;  Blue  beaked  Flyteeker.  Nearly 
six  inches  long,  the  plumage  black,  and  the  beak  blue. 
It  may  be  observed  flitting  about  the  borders  of  woods, 
among  the  bushes  in  search  of  insects. 

M.  Nigricans,  Cuv. ; Blackish  Flyteeker.  Of  similar 
•ire  to  the  last ; the  head,  neck,  and  bock  blackish ; 
the  throat  and  belly  white ; frout  of  the  neck  and  chest, 
sides  and  rump,  spotted  longitudinally  with  blackish 
and  reddish-white  ; legs  black. 

M.  Icterophryi,  Cuv. ; Green  and  Yellow  Flyteeker . 
About  six  inches  long ; a yellow  streak  above  each  eye ; 
upper  parts  of  the  body  deep  green,  under  parts  bright 
yellow, 

M.  Punctata,  Cuv. ; Dolled  Flyteeker.  Body  dotted 
with  white ; alar  quills  edged  with  green,  their  upper 
coverts  with  white,  as  also  are  the  outer  edges  of  the 
external  caudal  quills. 

M.  Faria,  Cuv. ; Varied  Flyteeker . Head  blackish, 
but  when  the  feathers  are  raised,  they  are  seen  orange 
and  white  ; upper  parts  of  the  body  blackish  ; belly  and 
under  wing-coverts  pale  yellow;  on  the  remaining  under 
parts  they  are  blackish  in  the  centre  with  white  edging 
on  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  pale  yellow  elsewhere. 

M.  Rubra,  Cuv. ; Red  Flyteeker.  Body  crimson, 
front  of  the  neck  reddish-while,  chest  and  belly  white, 
tinged  with  yellow. 

• M.  Sibilator,  Cuv. ; Hissing  Flyteeker.  About  seven 
inches  long ; top  of  the  head  black  ; upper  part  of  the 
neck  and  the  hack  brown  in  the  middle,  on  the  sides  and 
the  rump  deep  green  ; alar  quills  blackish  with  white 
edges  ; tail  nearly  black. 

M.  Phatrnoletfca,  Cuv. ; Yellow-crowned  Flyteeker. 
Principal  part  of  the  head  and  the  tail  black ; on  the 
head  u yellow  crown  surrounded  with  white  ; back  and 
upper  parts  brown  ; under  white. 

M.  Ptalura,  Tem. ; Yelapa  Flyteeker.  About  five 
inches  and  three-quarters  long ; the  feathers  of  the  head 
have  no  webs,  ure  rough  and  of  a leaden  colour,  as  also 
ore  the  neck  and  chest ; upon  each  ear  is  a spot  of  bright 
rust,  which  descends  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  forming  a 
kind  of  collar  ; back  and  upper  wing-coverts  blackish  ; 
alar  and  caudal  quills  brown  and  white  intermingled, 
with  a reddish  spot  on  the  wings.  The  tail  of  this  bird 
is  very  l»og.  and  it  possesses  the  remarkable  property 
of  being ' able  to  stop  it*  flight  suddenly  by  expanding 
the  tail  like  the  blades  of  a pair  of  scissors.  It  lives  in 
small  companies  among  the  marshes,  and  utters  a hissing 
note  ; >l  run9  a,onff  the  ground  in  search  of  worms  and 
insects,  on  acouunt  of  which  habits  ildiffers  remarkably 


in  its  habits  from  the  genus  among  which  Vieillot  has  MUSCb 
placed  it.  PETA. 

M.  Melanops,  Cuv. ; Black-eyed  Flyteeker.  The  male  ' 
has  a crest  consisting  of  very  long  silk-like  feathers  ; (lie 
sides  and  back  of  the  head,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  and  body  are  brown;  the  under  parts  reddish- 
white,  This  bird  is  shy,  and  merely  seen  flying  from 
one  wood  to  another  in  Paraguay. 

M.  Caudacuta,  Cuv. ; Narrow-tailed  Flyteeker.  Little 
more  than  four  inches  long ; top  of  the  head  blackish, 
streaked  on  the  edges  with  brown ; neck  and  back  also 
blackish,  the  feathers  of  these  parts  edged  with  red  ; 
under  parts  golden-white  mingled  with  red ; beak  and 
legs  black. 

Sect  IV.  Oceanic  Flytcekers. 

M.  Lulea,  Cuv. ; Yellow  Flyteeker.  About  five  and 
a half  inches  long.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
ochrous-vellow,  with  a tinge  of  black  on  the  wings  and 
tail ; beak  leaden  ; legs  ash  with  black  claws. 

M.  Paster  in  a,  Cuv. ; Passerine  Flyteeker.  Upper 
parts  dingy  block,  under  whitish. 

M.  Notre  Holland /<*,  Cuv. ; New  Holland  Flyteeker. 

Seven  inches  long ; brown  above,  white  beneath  ; a 
yellow  streak  passes  from  the  eye  to  the  ear. 

M.  Caledonica,  Cuv.;  Caledonian  Flyteeker.  Six 
inches  long;  upper  parts  olive-green;  under  parts 
dintry  white  and  yellow. 

M.  Nttvia.  Cuv.;  IVavy  Flyteeker.  Eight  and  a half 
inches  long ; bock  waved  with  block  and  whitish  ; under 
ports  white. 

M.  Flabellifera,  Cuv. ; Fantailed  Flyteeker.  Six 
and  a half  inches  long  ; plumage  mostly  olive ; about 
the  neck  a white  collar ; under  parts  of  a rusty  tinge 
inclining  to  white  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  belly ; 
tail  wedge-shaped,  its  lateral  quills  white : it  spreads 
its  tail  os  it  flies,  and  is  so  bold  as  to  pursue  the  gnats 
even  on  people's  heads.  It  is  a native  of  New  Zeal&ud, 
and  called  by  the  natives  dig  go  tcagh-tcagh. 

M.  Qchrocephala,  Cuv. ; Yellow-headed  Flyteeker. 

Rather  more  than  five  inches  long;  the  head,  neck,  and 
chest  of  a golden-yellow  colour ; upper  parts  of  the 
body  yellowish-green,  except  the  rump,  which  is  ash  ; 
under  parts  white. 

Af.  Melanoptit,  Cuv. ; Black-faced  Flyteeker.  Six 
inches  long ; forehead  and  face  velvet-black ; front  of 
the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  body  deep  grey ; under 
parts  bright  red;  beak  greenish  with  a blue  base.  New 
South  Wales. 

M.  Barbata,  Cuv. ; Bearded  Flyteeker.  Eight  or 
nine  inches  long ; almost  the  whole  plumage  pale 
green ; from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  a black  stripe 
passes  above  the  eyes  and  behind  the  head  where  it  is 
edged  with  yellow.  New  South  Wales. 

Af.  Pectoralis,  Cuv. ; Pectoral  Flyteeker.  Seven  and 
a half  inches  long;  general  colour  yellow  ; pan  of  the 
head,  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  chest  black ; throat  and 
front  of  the  neck  white. 

Dumeril  doubts  whether  the  Djov,  or  Mutcicapa 
Crepitans  of  Latham,  on  account  of  its  feeding  princi- 
pally on  honey,  and  ita  pugnacious  disposition,  belongs 
to  this  genus. 

See  Linntei  Syitema  Natures  a Gmelin  ; Vieillot, 

Histoire  Naturelle  det  plus  beaux  Oiteaux  Chanteurs  dc 
la  Zone  Torride ; Temminck,  Manuel  iFOrnithologie , 
and  Planches  Colonies;  Latham,  General  Synopsis  of 
Birds. 
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MUSCLE  MUSCLE.  Fr.  mutch;  Sp.  musculo ; Lat,  mui. 
— culut,  ab  tim Hit udinc  aliqua  muris.  Vossius,  a tcmti, 
MUSS.  ^ ^UQ  mun;a  rrfcrvnt,  ttrrpitu.  Junius,  who  observes  that 
pvet  was  the  general  denomination  of  shell-fish,  ito  toO 
pveiv,  from  their  shutting  themselves  up. 

Friday*  and  fasting  dafes  forth yugworth  of  muscles 
'Were  a fcste  for  mdse  a folk. 

Piers  Plou  Annin,  Pisiots,  p.  152. 

A mtakril  in  a blew?  shell,  had  enclosed  a margarite  perlc,  the 
moat  precious,  and  beat  that  euer  toforn  came  in  my  tight 

Chaucer,  The  Testament  a/  Loue,  buck  i.  p.  471. 

The  mussel  often  trimm'd 

With  orient  pearl  within,  at  thereby  Nature  abow'd, 

That  the  some  aecrtt  good  lutd  on  that  shell  bestow'd. 

Draft  jn.  PolyoAiom,  song  25. 


Esur.  And  here's  a chain  of  whitings'  eyes  for  pearls, 

A muscle. monger  wouUl  have  made  a better. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Rule  a It'fe  and  have  a Wife,  act  iv,  at  1. 

Mi/scle,  Fr.  mtude ; 1l  muscolo ; Sp. 

Mu'scelling,  n.  I musculo ; Lat.  musculus  ; Gr.  put ; 

Mi/scular,  v because  it  resembles  a skinned 

MuscctA'amr,  I mouse ; or  the  fish  so  called.  See 
Mu'gcuious.  J Vossius.  More  probably  from  the 
Greek  verb  pv* a»,  to  cover ; because  the  muscles  cover 
or  clothe  the  bones.  CotgTave  calls  the  Fr. 

Muscle : the  instrument  of  voluntary  motion,  com- 
pounded of  sinews,  veins,  arteries,  tendons,  and  flesh, 
and  having  a skin  peculiar  to  itself. 

And  with  fell  tooth  accustomed  to  blood, 

Launched  his  thigh  with  so  mischievous  might 
That  it  both  bone  and  muscles  ryved  quight. 

Spenser.  AtlrophtL 

The  tendinous  (fibers)'  a re  parallel  and  direct  between  the  two 
ends  of  a muscule.  And  upon  theta  the  Car  grsatrr  stress  of  the 
muscular  action  doth  depend. 

Grew*.  Gome  Sacra,  book  i ch.  it.  sec.  14.  Ibl  19. 

The  guts  of  a sturgeon,  taken  not  and  cut  to  pieces,  will  still 
move,  which  may  depend  upon  their  great  thickncw  and  omucu* 
laritj.  Id.  Museum, 

The  uvout  coat  or  iris  of  the  eye  hath  a mtueulaus  power,  and  can 
dilate  and  contract  that  round  hale  in  it,  called  the  pupil  or  sight  of 
the  eye.  Raj.  Of  the  Creation,  part  iL  p.  2)1. 

And  therefore  almost  the  whole  musculo  us  flesh  of  the  body  hi 
bestow'd  upon  the  tail  and  back,  and  serve*  for  the  vibration  of  the 
tail,  the  heaviness  and  corpulency  of  the  water,  requiring  a great 
force  to  divide  it  Id.  lb.  part  i.  p.  1/6. 


■ - — She  [Sculpture]  a«  the  head, 

Breathing  the  Hero,  small,  of  Grecian  aiae, 

Scarce  more  extensive  than  the  sinewy  neck  ; 

The  spreading  shoulders,  muscular  and  broad. 

Thomson.  Libert j,  part  V. 


[Isaac  Fuller!  understood  the  anatomic  part  of  Painting,  perhaps 
equal  to  Michael  Angelo,  fallowing  it  so  close,  that  he  wo*  very  opt 
to  make  tbs  muscelting  too  strong  and  prominent. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting  nL  in.  ch.  i.  p.  7.  * 


Tliis  part  was  very  bad,  and  the  colouring  of  the  Saturn  too  raw, 
and  his  figure  too  muscular.  Id.  A.p.  10. 

MUSE,  v.  Fr.  muter,  musard ; It.  musare ; in 
Mubb,  n.  Dutch  muyten.  From  Lot.  mussare,  or 

Mu'sard,  Gr./nt'gW,  from prietv,  claudere.  Skinner. 

Mu'ber,  >It  i*  more  probably  formed  upon  the 
Mu'seful,  noun  muse,  Lat.  musa  : and  intended 
Mi/selbbb,  to  denote  (sec  Amuse,  and  Murick) 
Mu'sino.  J To  follow  the  Muses,  to  be  contem- 
plative or  thoughtful,  as  one  who  follows  the  Muset ; 
to  meditate,  dwell  upon,  keep  the  mind  fixed  or  em- 
ployed upon ; to  weigh,  to  ponder. 


Musard,  one  who  muses  or  spends  his  time  in  mus-  MUSE. 
ing  ; a dreamer.  ' 

Muse,  the  noun,  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Poet. 

Comes  is  )>e  Suraxin  to  speke  with  Sir  Edward, 

Clad  is  clones  fyn,  himself  is  a mo. sard. 

B.  Bntnne,  p.  229. 

Peahen  l u Edward  of  alle  his  teignorie, 

Of  Jon  Babul  musard  sulk  was  lus  court  eysie- 

Id.  p.  265. 

The  more  ich  mute  y«r  on.  mtstilolcer  hil  seme}. 

Piers  Tfauhmam.  Fisiom,  p,  190. 

Farieees  hirden  the  puple  msmgng  of  hem  thiae  thingis. 

Wiclif.  John,  ch.  vil. 

And  whanne  he  hadde  seidc  there  thingis  iewes  wenten  out  fro  him 
and  haddea  my  eh  questioun,  either  muiyng  among  hemsitf. 

Id.  Utdss  of  Apostles,  ch.  xxriii. 

For  he  rummI  so  in  the  srtll, 

That  short  sly  the  enoth  to  toll, 

Ho  lou'd  his  owne  *h a/low  so, 

That  at  last  he  strafe  fur  wo. 

Cksnr.  The  Romani  of  the  Bose,  p.  182. 

O lady  mine,  that  called  art  Cleo, 

Thou  be  my  spede  fro  this  forth,  and  my  Muse, 

To  rime  well  this  till  1 have  do ; 

Me  needeth  here  none  other  art  lo  rip. 

Id.  Troilut  and  Creteide,  book  ii.  p.  237. 

All  men  hold  thee  for  mnsarde. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  (he  Bast,  p.  200. 

To  iw«*r  in  his  philosophie 
Sole  without  companie. 

(lower.  Conf  Am.  book  iii.  p.  82. 

As  he  layc  mvsynje  on  a nyght 
Of  the  tidingea,  which  he  herdc, 
lie  thought  ass aic  home  that  it  ferde. 

Id.  Ib.  book  vnk  p.  252. 

Sir,  leave  your  mutyng  and  come  into  y*  hall,  if  it  please  you, 
your  dinner  u all  redy. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronjete,  vol.  i.  eh.  lxxviL  p.  99. 

At  this  aurstion,  all  the  Lords  sate  sore  ovtonied,  musing  much 
by  whom  tliis  question  should  be  meant,  of  which  etiery  man  wist 
lumaelfe  dec  re.  Stw.  Edward  V.  Anno  1483. 

So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  destin'd  urn  ! 

And,  os  he  passes,  turn 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

Milton.  Ljcidas,  v.29. 

And  touching  this  matter,  it  is  reported  that  the  theater  being 
full  of  people,  Phocion  walked  all  alone  upon  the  scaffold  where  the 
players  played,  and  was  in  great  must  with  himself : whereupon, 
ooe  of  his  friends  seeing  him  in  one  of  tun  muses,  said  unto  him 
Surely  Phocion  thy  mind  is  occupied  about  somewhat. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  ful.  624.  Phocion. 

It  is  to  be  wonder'd  how  mustiest  and  unbookish  they  were,  mind- 
ing nought  but  the  feats  of  war. 

Milton.  Works,  vqL  l.  Ibl.  143.  Of  Unlicrns'd  Printing. 

There  flowry  bill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees*  industrious  murmur,  oil  invites 
To  studious  Mwis;. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  book  iv.  1. 246. 

Tho  room  rag,  we  know,  is  commonly  said  to  be  a friend  to  the 
Muset,  but  a rooming's  draught  is  never  so. 

South.  Sermons , voL  iv.  p.  356. 

' - ■ Meanwhile,  in  mut'fkl  mood 
Absorpt  in  thought,  on  vengeance  fix'd  h«  stood. 

Pope.  Burner.  Odyssey,  book  xviu. 

Here  Grief  with  holy  mu  tings  may  converse 

In  sounds,  that  best  shall  greet  the  glorious  hero's  her**. 

Wurtun.  Ode  10. 

Then,  Goddres,  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 
Contemplation  hoar  to  meet, 

As  slow  he  winds  in  msuefnl  mood, 

Near  the  rush'd  marge  of  Chet  well’s  flood. 

Id.  Ode  11. 
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lSUSS.  Sav.  kimi  of  ■cience,  »ay,  ibon  kauutod  stream, 

- _ L_  t (For  oft  ray  Muiedrd  slept  didst  Own  be  hold) 

IW  oh  ll»y  banka  I rifled  every  theme. 

That  Fancy  fat ‘led  in  her  Ape  of  gold. 

J/iikmi.  IX^jf  3.  To  Ike  Her.  Mr.  Hurd. 


ileuixL  The  Hum,  as  we  learn  from  the  Thcogony  of  Hesiod, 
the  eldest  authority  on  such  matters,  dwell  on  Mount 
Helicon,  where  they  dunce  round  its  dark  fcuuistm  and 
the  altar  of  Saturn,  bathing  in  Permessus,  or  llippo- 
crene,  or  Olmcius.  Flying-  abroad  by  night,  and  en- 
veloped in  clouds,  they  chant  the  praises  of  the  Gods; 
and  in  one  of  those  “ visiting*”  they  taught  Hesiod  him- 
self his  sorig,  presenting  him  with  a laurel  branch,  as 
Bums  afterwards,  in  like  manner,  received  a holly  from 
hi*  inspiring  Genius.  Concerning  themselves  they 
staled  to  the  Ascricaii  Bard  that  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  delighting  Jupiter  by  their  songs  ill  his  slate  at  Olym- 
pus ; where  they  related  to  him  tiling*  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  amid  the  smiles  and  approbation  of  the 
attendant  Deities.  They  drew  their  birth  from  a nine 
days’  intercourse  between  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne. Queen 
of  Eleuthcr,  a part  of  Butolia,  who  iti  due  season  pro- 
duced nine  daughters  in  Picria.  Besides  their  cus- 
tomary abode  on  Helicon,  they  had  a splendid  Palace 
allotted  for  their  residence  on  the  summit  of  Olympus, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cupid  aud  the 
Graces.  Hesiod  then  gives  their  names  iu  three  memo- 
rial lines,  from  the  last  of  w hich  it  appears  that  Calliope 
takes  precedence  of  her  sisters,  and  hence  she  is  the 
Regina  Calliope  of  Horace. 

KXbkf', 

Kfnrmi,  n tiiMMir',  OawMien, 

KffXAiMrn/,  n *l  «"»4f ierU  mrauimt.  (77.) 

Ch'Mfur,  Kuierpnjut . Tha/iuynr.  Meipomm *?ne. 
Terpttchorryat,  Ernloq ue,  Fj/ymniafne,  Uiamtrjtte, 
CatUofxywr,  tiiaM  inter  r/utr  majnma  Mum  e*t. 

Calliope  is  the  assessor  of  Kings ; and  together  with 
her  Sisters  she  pours  suavity  of  speech  upon  the  lips  of 
such  Rulers  ns  they  delight  to  honour,  so  that  their 
decisions  are  regarded  with  reverence.  The  Muses  also 
are  the  solace rs  of  human  cores ; and  lliu  old  Poet  has 
expressed  himself  on  this  point  in  glowing  and  melo- 
dious verse,  sufficiently  proving  that  he  believed  and 
acknowledged,  and,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt,  had 
satisfactorily  experienced  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  Some 
of  the  commentators  have  been  unwilling  to  leave 
Hesiod  in  full  possession  of  this  strain  of  higher  mood, 
and  have  ascribed  the  lines  to  Homer.  Their  commence- 
ment is  always  printed  in  the  short,  aud  probably  frag- 
mental Hymn  of  the  latter  Bard  To  the  Muses  and 
Apollo . 

S 1‘  ixfrt  Iwrmm  Xif** 

f iXti <»r«j*  y tiMBifi  **'  «riitcfi(  fiu  mi/ln. 

»i  rit  <ruht  lx*'  HmdKS  dvp* 

«jirr*i  oivkf  itilit, 

W»/«w  »Xh«  r^ri(a» 

uftnrr,  fumMM^dt  n fiiit  n 'O Kvftwi*  J^wrn, 

eyt  leAM^ircu,  ili  n soil *»> 

fii/Airrau,  ei  waj irfutn  hum.  (96.) 

The  sentiment  of  Ilesiod,  as  may  readily  tie  sup- 
posed, became  a favourite  with  later  Poets,  and  it  has 
been  reechoed  frequently,  and  in  various  forms.  Even 
voeiitus.  jlie  Cyclops  in  Theocritus  admits  the  power  of  the 
Muses  us  » sedative  of  the  pangs  of  Love ; for  the  Poet 
ill  his  opening  means  no  doubt  to  express  the  feelings 
of  the  one"eycd  Lover. 


gjjin  w«rrit  ( (urm  wtOimu  iXXt, 

hXi,rrtw  •(*“<  6t  irlwmrrn, 


n rmi  Ihtf&r  *mft*  It  rt  Ttfi  umj  MUSE. 

yinen*  n*4grtx»u- 

Callimachus  has  condensed  Hesiod's  thought  with  no-  Calluoa- 
exnmpled  beauty  in  the  last  distich  of  the  Epitaph  chu*. 
which  probably  was  intended  for  his  Fathers  monument. 

(Ejrig.  22.)  After  stating  that  the  Son  of  Callimachus, 
who  lies  beneath,  was  the  Father  of  another  Callima- 
chus, who  Kpelcaovu  ftaonavirjv,  silenced  eveu 

Envy  by  his  Song,  he  adds, 

Ov  iiMtrt.  Um  •)  a*  Wt.fi  3n  IppMn  wculmf 
•X(*  G*  enXj iff  tin.  iwu Iot*  ftXat. 

And  the  expansion  of  this  idea  by  Horace  in  his  noble 
Ode  Qvem  tu  Melpomene  *emcl , must  be  familiar  to 
every  reader.  It  should  be  added,  that  Callimachus  in 
another  Epigram,  cited  bj  Natalis  Comes,  but  which 
we  do  not  find  in  the  Poet’s  own  Works,  distributee  to 
the  several  Muses  by  name  the  Arts  over  which  they 
preside,  lie  bus  been  followed  by  Ausonius.  (Edyl. 

20.) 

It  has  been  remarked  Lhat  Homer,  when  opening  his  Homer. 
Catalogue  of  the  Grecian  forces,  invokes  the  Muses  ; be- 
cause so  numerous  were  the  men  of  valour  among  hii 
Countrymen,  lhat  memory,  unless  divinely  assisted,  could 
scarcely  do  them  all  full  justice.  When  be  reviews  the 
Trojans,  on  the  other  hand,  he  contents  himself  with 
mere  huinun  powers,  for  Hector  was  almost  the  only 
hem  whom  lie  had  to  bring  forward.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  refined  compliment  is  more  tlrnu  imaginary.; 
but  perhaps  belief  in  it  is  strengthened  by  the  few 
occasions  in  which  the  aid  of  the  Muses  is  solicited 
afterwards  ; and  the  particular  persons  concerning  whom 
it  is  required,  r is.  when  the  Poet  is  preparing  to  speak 
of  the  deeds  of  Agamemnon,  (A.  218.)  of  other  Greeks, 

(5.  !>Ob.)  and  lastly  of  Hector  when  about  to  fire  tbs 
fleet.  (II.  112.) 

Tlie  origin  of  the  general  name  of  these  Goddesses,  Efyroohgr. 
as  implied  by  Thcognis,  may  be  traced  to  their  spirit  of 
Inquiry  and  investigation. 

jgrr  Mi mwi  /tfdwitrm  mot  iyytXit,  tin  tlfi/rJi 

•Alb  MM  fhtlfif  TlWli*, 

m>Xk  rm  pi*  M020AI,  r«  3»  h*nWmt. 

So  also  Plato,  in  Cratylo , p.  406.  Plutarch,  de  Fra- 
temo  amort , gives  afu>v  oveat,  from  their  concord  and 
agreement.  Diodorus  Siculus  (iv.  7.)  from  tbeir 

power  of  initiating  their  votaries  in  the  mytterie*  of 
knowledge.  Others  (uti£sa9ai,  from  their  invention. 

Apollodorus  says  little  about  these  Ladies;  we  find  Apollodo- 
in  him  a catalogue  of  their  names,  n mention  of  M ne- IUB- 
mosyne  as  their  mother,  the  priority  of  Calliope,  a few 
of  their  adventures,  end  notwithstanding  their  reputed 
virginity,  a register  of  their  children;  thus  among  the  Tbeir difl- 
mofft  illustrious,  fur  of  others  we  need  scarcely  take  dren. 
note,  Orpheus  was  a son  of  Calliope.  Clio  became 
enamoured  of  a youth  named  Pierus  in  consequence  of 
the  revenge  of  V enus,  at  whom  she  had  sneered  on  ac- 
count of  her  passion  for  Adonis.  The  issuf  of  this 
Muse  was  Hyadnthus,  a youth  unhappy  on  more 
accounts  than  his  premature  death,  if  all  that  Apollo- 
doras  states  concerning  him  lie  credited.  Thamjris, 
oue  of  Iris  admirers,  hazarded  a contest  with  the  Mutes  ; 
tlie  conditions  of  which  were  the  love  of  ench  if  he 
vanqniKhcri,  the  surrender  of  whatever  they  might 
please  to  •deprive  him  if  he  were  beaten  ; and  be  went 
nway  after  the  decision,  without  eyes  and  without  bis 
skill  in  harping.  Rhesus,  the  victim  of  Diomede » at- 
tachment to  tlie  turf,  sprang  from  an  amour  between 
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MUSE.  Euterpe  and  the  River  Strymon,  a point  in  which  Eurt- 
pides  (Rhettt J,  347.)  agrees  with  Apollodorus,  although 
Homer  names  Eioneti*  a*  the  Father;  (//.  K.  435.)  the 
Corybantes  from  Tlialia  and  Apollo ; and  the  Sirens  from 
Melpomene  und  Achelous.  (I\  3.)  So  that  Urania  is  the 
only  one  who  preserved  her  maiden  honour  inviolate,  or 
to  speak  more  cautiously,  who  has  not  been  detected 
in  maternity.  In  another  place,  the  same  writer  tells 
ua  that  the  Sphynx  was  taught  ber  plaguy  Riddle  by 
the  Muses,  who  might  have  been  better  employed  than 
in  promulgating  it  The  rash  daring  of  Thamyris  the 
Thracian  is  noticed  by  Homer.  (//.  B.  595.)  The  scan- 
dal attaching  to  these  Ladies  of  Parnassus  has  not 
escaped  Juvenal,  who  sarcastically  alludes  to  it, 

narrate  Pur/Zar 

Pieridet  / proMt  miM  tot  dirtue  PutZZaa.  (iv.  35.) 

Lucian.  Strange  to  say,  however,  they  have  escaped  scot  free 
from  Lucian,  no  great  respecter  of  divine  personages  in 
general.  In  a Dialogue  between  Venus  and  Cupid,  the 
Goddess  asks  him  how  it  happens  that  he  has  never 
directed  his  shafts  at  the  Muses  ; and  he  answers  in  terms 
very  respectful  to  their  reputation,  but  which,  perhaps, 
the  sly  Satirist  meant  to  be  interpreted  in  modern  par- 
lance, that  they  are  rather  too  W ue  for  him : atiobpai 

at'7<iv,  St  ttrjrcft,  acut'ai  '/aft  eiac,  ten!  art  rt  (fryoyrigovat. 

Euripides,  Euripides  has  sometimes  been  mistakingly  supposed 
to  affirm  that  Harmonia  was  the  mother  of  the  Muses, 
and  that  they  were  bom  in  Attica;  but  the  fine  passage 
in  the  Medea , (827.)  upon  which  the  notion  rests,  pro- 
bably means  no  more  than  that  they  were  brought  into 
Attica  to  be  educated  by  Harmonia.  Musgrave,  indeed, 
denies  that  (pvrcvtrat,  the  word  employed  by  the  Poet, 
is  ever  used  otherwise  than  in  the  sense  gignendi ; hut 
even  if  this  were  clear,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Euri- 
pides is  speaking  of  Athens  when  he  says  that  there 
(Sv&a)  Harmonia,  Ac.  the  Ihtpliaa,  Now  if  he 
had  supposed  the  Muses  to  have  been  bom  in  Attica  he 
never  would  have  called  them  Pieride*  ; and  if  they  were 
bom  in  Pieria,  Harmonia  could  not  have  been  their 
mother  in  Attica;  0irr«Go<«,  therefore,  most  probably  is 
used  in  a peculiar  sense. 

XHodoros  Most  writers  of  approved  authority,  says  Diodorus 

Siculus.  Siculus,  call  the  Muses  daughters  of  Jove  and  Mne- 
mosyne ; a few  of  the  Poets,  among  whum  is  Aleman, 
apeak  of  Cadum  and  Terra  os  their  parents.  There  is 
like  dissension  about  their  number ; some  count  three, 
others,  far  more  to  be  trusted,  nine.  He  then  presents 
some  dull  and  sufficiently  obvious  derivations  of  their 
several  names. 

PiuUrch.  Plutarch,  in  his  Sympaiiacon,  has  a long  Chapter  (viii. 

14.)  on  the  question  why  the  Mutes  are  nine  in  number. 
To  the  suggestion  of  one  of  his  interlocutors,  Herodes, 
of  the  abstract  fitness  of  that  number,  on  two  very 
fanciful  accounts,  first  as  being  the  square  of  the  first 
uneven  number,  and  secondly  as  being  unevenly  uneven, 
t.  e.  itself  an  uneven  number,  and  divisible  into  three 
equal  uneven  numbers,  Ammomus  replies  with  a smile, 
that  he  might  add  because  of  the  composition  of  the 
number  9 from  two  cubes,  1 and  8 ; or  from  two  tri- 
angles, 3 and  6,  but  that  such  a reason  bears  no  more 
upon  the  Muses  than  upon  other  Deities  who  are  not 
nine.  It  might,  therefore,  be  almost  equally  sound 
reasoning  to  pronounce  that  they  are  nine,  because  there 
are  nine  lettere  in  the  name  of  their  mother  M.  n.e,  ni,  o, 
a,  y,  n,c.  Ammonias  next  observes  that  the  Ancients 
had  no  more  than  three  Muses,  not  because  there  are 


only  three  Musical  modes,  the  diatonic,  the  chromatic,  MUSE, 
and  the  enharmonic ; nor  because  there  are  three  Musical  — 
intervals,  neiii,  mese,  and  liypate  ; but  because  there  arc 
three  chief  genera  of  Knowledge,  namely,  Philosophy,  . ' . 

Oratory,  and  Mathematics.  In  the  time  of  Hesiod,  ~"~'r 
further  ramifications  had  taken  place,  and  he  therefore 
extended  the  number  of  presiding  Goddesses  according 
to  the  triple  subdivision  which  the  three  k-uding  heads 
admitted.  Tints  Mathematics  included  Music.  Arith- 
metic, and  Geometry  ; Philosophy,  Hallucination,  Mo- 
rals, and  Physics;  and  Oratory,  the  Arts  of  the  Rheto- 
rician, (to  cyKtvui*'J7iK »»*,)  of  the  Counsellor,  (avnfi*\cv- 
7««co»>,)  and  of  the  Judge  : (£<«<un*0M  :)  and  this  trifling 
continues  much  in  the  same  strain  to  the  end  of  the 
Chapter. 

Cicero  notices  three  distinct  Families  of  Muses,  four  Cicero, 
born  from  tike  eldest  Jupiter,  Thelxiope,  Aiude,  Arche, 
and  Melete ; the  nine  which  arc  most  commonly  known, 
from  the  third  Jupiter  and  Mnemusync ; aiul  nine  more 
also  with  the  same  names  (who  therefore  are  altogether 
supererogatory)  from  Pierus  and  Antiopu.  (Dc  Nat. 

Deorum,  iii.  21.)  Hyginus,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Hvginns. 
Fables,  speaks  of  a mother,  who,  till  our  own  days,  lias 
not  often  been  considered  by  common  fame  to  stand  in 
the  relation  of  grandmother  to  the  tom  of  the  Muses, 
namely  Moncta.  The  same  writer  makes  them  umpires 
of  the  contest  between  Apollo  and  Mans)  as.  (Fab.  165.) 

Patisaitias  dwells  longer  than  is  his  general  custom  Fautanio*. 
upon  the  history  of  the  Muses.  Epliialtes  and  Otus 
are  said  to  have  been  lift  first  who  consecrated  Helicon 
to  them,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  their  divinity  ; but 
those  primitive  worshippers  acknowledged  no  more  than 
three,  Melele,  Mncme,  and  Atedfc;  that  is  to  say, 

Thought.  Memory,  and  Song.  Pierus  the  Macedonian 
increased  the  number  to  nine,  whether  from  his  own  dis 
crction,  or  from  the  warning  of  an  Oracle,  or  from 
obedience  to  the  discipline  of  the  Thracians,  who  were 
more  skilled  iu  Religious  lore  than  the  Macedonians,  is 
not  certain.  Some  think  (wc  believe  Aristotle  is  of  the 
number  in  his  Tract  dc  Chorit , iii.)  that  Pierus  had 
nine  daughters,  named  respectively  after  the  Muses,  und 
that  it  is  from  the  children  of  those  Picrides  (lawfully 
begotten)  that  the  reputation  of  the  maiden  damsels  of 
Castaly  has  unjustly  suffered.  On  Helicon  stood  a 
marble  statue  of  Euphente,  the  nurse  of  the  Muses,  (ix. 

29.) 

Among  llie  Moderns,  Spenser,  a great  innovator  on  Spenser, 
received  Mythology,  has  twice  named  Apollo  and  Mne- 
mosyne as  parents  of  the  Muses ; although  in  other 
places  he  has  adopted  their  mod  commonly  acknowledged 
descent. 

MUSET,  Stccvens  refers  to  the  Fr.  Ironic , iu  Cot- 
grave,  “ A gap  or  mutet  in  a hedge/’ 

The  many  mu$U»  through  the  which  he  goea, 

And  like  a labyrinth  to  amate  hn  fiwa. 

Skakepwe.  Vtmmm d Jdvait. 

MUSEUM,  Or.  povattov,  a place  dedicated  to  the 
Mutes,  to  Literature,  to  Philosophy  ; to  the  preservation 
of  rare  and  curious  articles. 

Of  muarwmt,  gwllerie*  of  paintings  and  statue*,  public  libraries, 

Ac.  I need  only  nay  that  they  cxiat  in  almost  every  town  ia  Italy, 
and  open  cn  ample  field  to  the  exercise  of  observation  and  curiovity. 

EtnUtcr.  Jta/y,  rot.  i.  p.  66,  Ptrfmnnury  Lhtcotme. 

MUSHROOM,  Fr.  moutcheron.  Salmasius  thinks 
they  are  so  called  a muteo,  because  they  grow  ubi  bre - 
vistima  est  herba,  el  ptcrumque  nonnisi  musetts,  where 
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MUSH*  the  herbage  is  very  short,  and  scarcely  aught  except 
BOOM.  moss,  Applied  (met.)  to 

MUSK.  Any  thing  of  sudden  growth  from  lowly  origin. 

i.  , The  n% uthrooms  have  two  strangv  properties  ; the  one  that  they 

T VftiSd  so  delicious  * meat ; the  other,  tlurt  they  come  up  so  hastily, 
as  in  a night,  and  yet  Ihey  are  unsown. 

Huron.  Natural  History,  Cent,  vi.  see.  546- 
Mean  while  the  king  did  not  neglect  Ireland,  being  the  soyle 
where  these  mushrwmt  and  vpeUrt  wetsle*  (that  spring  vp  in  a 
night)  did  chiefly  prosper.  Id.  King  henry  F/I.  fgl  133. 

But  as  for  such  mutknoom  divines,  who  start  up  of  a sudden,  we 
do  not  usually  find  their  success  so  good  as  to  recommend  their 
practice.  South,  Sermons,  voL  iv.  p.  63. 

MU'SICK, 

Mi/sical, 

M u'siCALLY, 

Mi/bjcalwess.  J or  pa*),  ea  nolione , qui  signi- 
fical  cvpirfe  ac  cum  impel u in  aliquid  frrri,  to  be  borne 
along  with  eagerness  and  violence.  See  in  Vossius 
other  conjectures,  and  the  Quotation  from  Taylor’s 
Plato. 

Allc  Jy  muiom  in  muryi.  ich  made  hum  to  knowe. 

ISert  P/onkman.  Hsian,  p.  189. 

■ For  the  armony 

And  sweet  accord  wax  so  good  masihe. 

That  the  uuice  to  angels  moat  was  like. 

Chancer.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  p.  395, 
And  of  musikr  ahu  the  nolo 
In  man's  voyce  or  sofle  or  sharp*, 

That  fonde  Juball. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  if.  p.  113. 
And  she,  more  sweet  then  any  Iwrd  on  bough 
Would  oftentimes  emongst  them  bear  a part, 

Aud  strive  to  paaee  (as  she  could  well  enough) 

Their  native  musteke  by  her  skilful  art. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeene,  book  ii.  can.  6. 
Therein  the  merry  birds  of  every*  soric 
Chaunted  alowd  their  chearefull  harmonee, 

And  mad*  amongst  themselves  a sweet*  consort, 

That  quick  nil  the  dull  sprigbt  with  m mural  comfort.  *" 

Id.  lb.  hook  u-  can.  5, 

The  sweet  lip'd  sisters  m uncoil y frighted. 

Singing  their  fears,  arc  feat  fully  delighted. 

Crathaw.  Matte's  Duel. 


- And  1 thinks 


The  nightingale  if  she  should  sing  by  day 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a mutt t tan  then  the  wren  ? 

Skakspeare.  Merchant  uf  Fenice , fid.  183. 
She  said  j— in  air  the  heralding  music  floats, 

And  on  the  winds  triumphant  swell  the  notes : 

So  soft,  though  high,  so  loud,  and  yet  so  clear, 

Kv'n  listening  angel*  lean  from  heaven  to  hear. 

Pope.  The  Temple  of  Fame. 
flow  soft  the  R-twtc  of  those  village  bells, 

Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 

Now  pealing  l^ud  again  anu  louder  still, 

Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on  l 

Co wper.  The  Tatk , book  VU 
Thine  too  those  mtui colly  {ailing  founts, 

To  slake  the  clammy  lip. 

Dyer.  Ruint  of  Rome. 

The  peculiar  mutienlneu  of  the  first  of  these  lines,  in  particular, 
■rise*  principally  from  its  consisting  entirely  uf  iambic  feet. 

Dr.  Horton,  Assay  css  Pipe. 

The  name  of  tbs  Mateo,  and  universally  that  of  mtute,  was  de- 
rived, at  it  wcema,  from  to  enquire,  am]  from  investigation 

and  philosophy.  Taylor.  The  Cralylut  of  Plato,  p.  60. 

MUSK,  "1  Fr.  mure;  It.  muschio ; Low  Lot.  mi«- 

M u'bky.  J ctu  ; in  Arabic  motch , or  mutch.  The  word 
is  applied  to  a perfumed  substance  said  to  be  obtained 
from  an  ou'^l  of  the  same  name.  Musky, 


Sweetly  scented,  or  perfumed,  sweetly  "odoriferous,  wnmr 
fragrant.  _ 

Tbrir  vessels  of  ynory  comprebendeth  *1  their  combes,  their  MUSKET. 
mutke  holies,  their  pomander  pottes,  Ac.  ■ — , ■ 

Bale.  Image  of  bathe  Churchet,  part  iii. 

And  yet,  as  IVaceUus  rncouragetb,  orilurc  makes  the  best  math 
and  from  the  most  frtid  substances  may  be  drawn  the  must  odo-' 
rift-mu*  esstner*. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  iii.  ch.  xxvi.  p.  216. 

And  though  the  problem  of  Aristotle  enquire  why  none  binds 
sweet  besid*  the  pard*  ? yet  later  discoveries  odd  divers  Boris  of 
monkeys,  the  civit  cat  and  gtuela,  from  which  out  musk  procivdeth. 

Id.  Ik.  book  ir.  ch.x  p.  253.  ^ 

■ ■ "■■■'  There  eternal  Summer  dwells, 

And  Went  winds,  with  mushy  wing, 

About  the  cedarn  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells. 

Milton.  Comat,  1.  989. 

The  glowing  violet, 

The  iwaal-rorr  and  the  well  attir'd  woodbine. 

With  cowslips  wau  that  hang  their  pensive  head, 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears. 

JtL  Lycidas,  L 146. 

Jove  1 what  a coyle  these  mw*4r.irvnnc*  take  to,  to  purchase 
another'*  delight  ? wr,  themselves,  who  bear  the  odours,  have  ever 
the  least  seme  of  them. 

Ben  Jon  ton,  Cynthia's  lievelt,  act  V.  sc.  4. 

Nor  this  part  or  civet  can  we  call, 

Nor  amber,  but  a rich  result  of  all ; 

So  she  was  all  a sweet,  whose  every  part, 

Iu  due  proportion  min’d,  proclaim'd  the  maker’s  art 

Dryden.  Eleonora. 

Thee  April  blithe  as  long  of  yore 
Bermuda's  lawns  he  frolick’d  o'er 
With  mushy,  m-cUr-trickliog  wing, 

(In  the  new  world's  finst  dawning  spring) 

To  gather  balm  of  choicest  dews. 

If  hr  ton.  Ode  II. 

MU'SKET,  "k  Fr.  mosquel;  It . moscheUo ; Sp. 

Muskete'br, 

Musketo'om.  J A very  small  species  of  hawk  was  so 

called,  from  motchello,  a little  fly,  or  a troublesome  stinging 
fly,  as  Warburton  expresses  it.  And  a musket  (or  small 
gun)  is  supposed  to  be  a further  consequential  usage. 

Some  shall  stop  muiketi,  and  so  kill  a fu«. 

Donne.  Upon  Mr.  Thomas  Coryot ‘t  Crudities. 

He  will  never  conus  within  the  sign*  of  it,  the  sight  of  a cassock, 
or  a muthtl-rtsl  again*. 

Ben  Jonton.  Every  Man  in  hit  humour,  act  ii.  sc.  5. 

* Colonel  Thomas  Morgan ; whose  veteran  troop*  were  the  first 
perfect  harquebusiera  of  our  nation,  and  the  first  who  taught  us  to 
like  the  mutket. 

Olilyt.  Life  of  Sir  f Falter  Raley  h,  fol.  1 2. 

Ralegh  leaving  his  gaily,  took  eight  mutketien  iu  his  barge,  and 
with  GtlTurd  and  Calfleld  in  their  wherries,  having  eight  muthehen 
mart,  enter'd  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Id.  Jk.  fol.  80. 

Quoth  ho,  “ My  head's  not  made  of  brass, 

As  Friar  Bacon's  noddle  was  ; 

Nor  like  the  Indian's  scull  so  tough, 

That,  authors  say,  *twa»  musket  proof.” 

Butler.  Hudtbras,  part  ii.  can.  1. 

And  into  pikes  and  musquetetrt 
Stamp  beakers,  cups,  and  porringers  ? 

Id.  Jb.  part  L can.  1. 

One  of  them  ventur’d  upon  him  (as  he  was  going  to  church,  k- 
companiod  with  the  chief  magistracy,)  and  shot  him  with  a musyuc- 
tom  dead  in  the  place. 

HootL  A I herns  Oxonientet,  vol-  ii.  fid.  338. 

Muskets  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  general  good 
repute  with  the  English  Military  writers  of  the  XVIth 
century.  Sir  Roger  Williams,  who  published  his  Jiriefe 
Discourse  of  IVar  in  1590,  states  indeed,  that  they  are 
**  the  best  small  shot  that  ever  were  invented  and 
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MUSKET,  that  500  Muskets  are  better  than  1000  Calivcrs ; few 
v— armours  being  of  sufficient  proof  to  resist  them  at  10  or 
12  score  yards.  His  contemporary.  Sir  John  Smyth<% 
in  his  Instructions,  Observations,  and  Orders  Mylitarie, 
differs  widely  from  the  above  judgment.  “ The  Mos- 
quetiers," he  says,  should  be  ordered  “ to  charge  their 
Mosque!*  with  5 or  6 round  hailshot  of  war,  of  the 
heigth  of  Reislre’s  pistol  bullets,  which  are  called  by  the 
Spaniards  Perdigonts  dt  guerra ; (partridge-shot  of 
war  ;)  and  that  they  do  thrust  between  the  powder  and 
the  haileshot  some  convenient  quantity  of  brown  or  soft 
paper,  or  something  else  to  restraine  and  keep  the  powder 
dose  together,  and  then  to  put  in  the  round  haileshot 
of  warre,  and  againe  to  thrust  after  the  same  a conveni- 
ent quantity  of  hrowne  paper,  or  someth inge  else  to  keep 
the  haileshot  close  together,  and  to  restraine  both 
powder  and  shot ; in  such  sort  as  therby  the  powder 
may  carry  the  haileshot  the  further,  and  give  the  greater 
blow,  which  within  10,  15,  or  20  paces  is  of  great  effect. 
Hut  in  this  case  the  Mosquetiers  must  take  great  heed 
that  they  do  not  overcharge  their  pecces  with  powder, 
nor  with  above  the  nomber  of  5 or  6 hailcshot  of  warre 
at  the  most,  as  aforesaid  ; least  that  their  pceces  should 
break  or  recoilc,  and  so  overthrow  them  to  the  trouble 
of  the  piquers  from  under  whose  piques  they  are  to  dis- 
charge their  pecees taking  especial  core  “ so  as  they 
give  no  volee  at  the  enemy  above  20  paces  at  the  fur- 
thest." (SO.)  The  same  writer  afterwards  contends,  that 
1500  archers  would  readily  break  3000  Musketeers,  if 
the  trial  were  made  in  an  open  and  plaiu  field;  for  that 
the  Musketeers,  “ if  they  meane  to  worke  any  effect,  of 
necessilie  roust  stand  still  to  discharge  their  peeces, 
during  which  time  of  their  standing  still  they  shall,  to 
their  great  error  and  mischiefe  receave  the  conti nuall 
voices  of  the  archers  arrowes  upon  all  parts  of  their 
bodies,  in  such  sort  as  the  archers,  there  is  no  doubt, 
being  well  instructed  and  led  in  their  troupes  by  their 
Captaines  and  other  officers,  would,  with  great  facilitie, 
with  a vcric  few  voices  of  arrowes  breake  all  the  Mos- 
quetiers, although  they  were  of  a far  greater  number. 
For  although  Mosquets  will  carric  their  bullets  point 
and  blanke  a great  deale  furder  distance  then  archers  are 
able  to  work  any  effect  with  their  arrowes,  yet  their 
wonderful  1 uncertenties  are  such  and  so  manie,  as 
against  archers,  redneed  into  great  numbers  of  troops, 
and  assailing  them  in  motion  with  infinite  voices  of 
arrowes.  they  would  be  found  to  be  of  a wonderful  and 
incredible  small  resistance  against  the  blows  of  such  in- 
numerable arrowes  as  aforesaid."  (155.) 

The  excellent  Knight  then  recommends  that  **  Mos- 
quetiers be  elected  of  such  men  as  arc  of  good  force  and 
strength  of  bodic,  although  they  were  but  of  meane 
atature,"— ■“  in  respect  of  the  heaviness  of  their  weapons 
and  furniture,”—"  and  I would  wish  that  they  should  be 
everie  waies  apparallalled,  and  that  they  should  weare 
theyr  swords  in  strong  girdles,  without  any  daggers,  and 
that  they  should  be  armed  with  the  like  morrions  to  the 
harquebuziera  before  mentioned.”  These  morions  arc 
not  the  least  important  portion  of  their  attire  ; they  are 
to  be  '*  upright  or  sharp,  fast  tied  with  a red  scarfe  under 
their  chin*  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  all  white  and 
graven,  or  at  least  white  ungraven,  and  in  no  wise  any 
black  morriOns,  because  that  the  white  doth  beutifie  the 
■oldicns  more,  and  Is  of  greater  terror  in  the  cie  and  sight 
of  the  Enemie.” 

Harquebuziera,  no  less  than  Archers,  are  preferred 
by  the  same  authority  to  Musketeers,  on  account  of  the 

vox,,  xxv. 


heaviness  of  the  piece  used  by  the  latter,  wtueh  often  MUSKET. 
" overmaistring  his  forces,  doth  make  him  to  shoot  just 
either  at  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  or  else  at  the  seven 
stars,  without  doing  any  hurt  to  the  enemie.  Besides 
that  when  he  hath  once  or  twice  discharged,  to  recharge 
againe,  it  doth  not  onlie,  through  the  gTeat  length  and 
heveth  of  his  peece,  require  a much  longer  time  then  for 
a harquebuzier  to  recharge  his  harquebuz,  but  also  doth 
so  weary  the  Mosquctier,  that  it  doth  bereave  him  of  hi* 
forces,  in  such  sort  as  he  is  to  work  in  a manner  no 
effect  other  than  by  his  seldom  discharging,  to  make  a 
gTeat  noise.”  (157.) 

The  unwieldiuess  of  this  most  cumbrous  weapon  when 
first  employed  with  a matchlock  and  rest,  may  be  well 
perceived  in  the  If'apen  Handdinghe  of  Jacob  de  Geyn, 
published  in  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  English,  in 
1019.  Each  of  the  movements  in  the  Musket  exercise 
is  explained  at  large,  and  illustrated  with  a well-executed 
figure  ; and  of  these  movements  there  are  no  less  than 
forty-three ! We  may  content  ourselves  with  one  in- 
struction, that  of"  Give  fire.”  " Here  he  shall  present 
well,  and  hold  the  Musket  and  the  rest  in  the  left  hand, 
bearing  the  right  arme  or  elbow  somewhat  up,  and 
turning  a little  the  bod  ye  to  the  left  side,  the  left  knee 
bowed  and  the  right  legge  straight,  and  this  not  onely 
for  fashiou’s  sake,  but  also  that  the  Musket  may  lie  hold 
(held)  and  shoot  off  the  surer.  Besides  must  be  re- 
garded, that  when  he  will  present,  he  set  the  Musket 
hard,  not  against  the  shoulder,  but  against  the  brest, 
for  it  ia  so  more  gracefull ; besides,  he  shall  not  lave  his 
cheeke  to  the  stocke  before  he  have  set  the  Musket  to  his 
brest,  because  it  hath  other  waves  no  grace,  much  less 
can  he  shoote  surely,  but  to  the  contrarie,  for  the  most 
part  slubbers  it  over  in  haste.” 

Sir  John  Smythe  renews  his  attack  in  his  Discourses, 
and  informs  us  that  Muskets  were  first  used  in  Italy 
about  the  year  1530,  " as  I have  divers  times  heard 
auncient  Captaines  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Nations 
say,  and  that  at  that  time  they  were  employed  for  the 
defence  of  places  fortified,  as  also  out  of  trenches  against 
places  fortified  being  besieged  ; which  were  very  natural 
places,  and  of  greatest  effect  for  that  weapon.  Howbeit 
since  that  time  they  have  been  used  in  most  armies  in 
the  field,  both  on  horsebacke  and  on  fooie,  but  chioflie  on 
foote ; but  never  in  anie  great  number  untill  the  Duke 
of  Alva  came  to  governe  the  Lowe  Countries,  who 
grcatlie  encrcascdthe  number  of  that  weapon  for  soldiers 
on  foote.  To  the  which  encrease  of  Mosquetiers  he  long 
before  had  perswaded  with  the  Emperor  Charles ; how- 
beit  he  could  never  bring  it  to  passe,  because  there  were 
divers  great  and  notable  Captaines,  such  as  the  Mar- 
quesse  of  Guast,  Don  Fernando  Gonznga,  Juan  Baptista 
Castaldo,  Antonio  Dorea,  and  the  Marquesse  of  Mnrin- 
nan,  with  divers  other  principal  men  of  his  Councell  of 
Warre,  that  did  utterlie  mislikc  the  cncrcascmcnt  of  that 
weapon  for  the  field,  as  too  burdensome  and  heavie  for 
soldiers  to  use  in  battailes  or  great  encounters ; but  for 
within  tounes  besieged,  or  out  of  trenches  against  places 
fortified,  they  did  greatlie  allow  of  them.  (13.)  The 
Spaniards  accordingly  were  long  reckoned  the  most 
skilful  Musketeers  in  Europe,  never  however  shooting 
at  more  than  8 or  10  score.  The  defects  of  the  Musket, 
continues  Sir  John  Smythe,  are,  that  if  the  soldiers  " in 
taking  their  sight  doo  fade  butt  the  length  of  a wheats 
come  in  the  heighth  of  their  point  and  blanckc,  they 
worke  none  effect  at  the  marks  that  they  shoote  at, 
although  they  be  veric  great”  The  Muskets  H also 
3 a 
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MUSKET,  being  discharged  but  7 or  8 shootes  in  hast,  doo  growe 
v*~'  hote,  and  then  doo  worke  small  effect  but  daunger  o 
the  soldiers  that  doo  occupie  them.”  The  powder 
moreover,  if  ill  corned,  " furreth  the  pcecea  and  carrieth 
the  bullet  poynt  and  blanke  but  a little  way,  and  many 
times  goe  not  off  at  all."  The  match  also  frequently 
**  giveth  no  fire  to  the  touch  powder.”  Unless  the 
mouth  of  the  piece  be  kept  elevated  the  bullet  often  falls 
out;  14  whereupon  it  happened)  that  many  Mosquetliera, 
thrusting  nothing  after  their  bullets  to  keep  them  close 
to  the  powder,  doe  in  vain  discharge  the  powder  without 
the  bullets.*  The  pieces  also  require  a very  trouble- 
some attention  to  cleanliness.  Moreover,  in  the  field 
few  Musketeers  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  use  wadding, 
so  that  they  44  doo  discharge  much  of  the  powder  whole 
out  of  their  peeces  unfired,  unless  the  powder  be  mar- 
vellous dry  and  good.”  “ Besides  all  which  defaults 
and  defects  the  Mosquet  in  wet  weather  in  the  field  docs 
not  work  any  effect.’’  44  All  which  so  many  imperfec- 
tions of  Mosquctiere  as  are  In* fore  declared,  with  manic 
others  that  I omit,  are  the  causes  that  upon  mnnie  great 
skirmishes  and  encou liters  that  have  been  verie  hot, 
and  continued  manic  houres  with  new  supplies  on  everie 
side,  it  hath  often  happened  that  in  discharging  on  both 
sides  manie  thousand  bullets,  within  3,  4,  or  5 scores 
and  neercr,  there  hath  not  been  on  both  sides  slaine  and 
hurt  with  bullets  thirtic  men ; which  greatlic  argucih 
the  insufitcicncie  of  these  kinds  of  weapons  fur  battailes 
and  great  encounters.” 

Notwithstanding  these  pointed  strictures,  the  Mus- 
ket, as  is  well  known,  has  become  the  chief  weapon  of 
modern  infantry.  Grose  informs  us,  on  tlie  authority  of 
Sir  Thomas  Kellie,  in  his  Art  MiHlaire , 1G21,  that  the 
barrel  of  a Musket  in  those  days  was  four  feet  in  length, 
and  the  bore  capable  of  receiving  bullets  twelve  to  the 
pound.  The  Rests,  for  the  pieces  were  too  heavy  to  be 
used  without  them,  were  carried  on  a march  in  the  right 
hand,  or  hung  upon  it  by  a loop.  Sometimes  these 
Rests  were  armed  with  a tuck,  (culled  a swine's  fea- 
ther,) which  issuing  from  the  head,  if  the  Musketeer* 
were  in  line,  acted  as  a bayonet,  and  protected  thu 
front  against  cavalry  like  a palisade.  The  powder 
was  carried  in  small  wooden,  Un,  or  leather  tioxes, 
each  containing  one  charge ; twelve  of  which,  fixed 
to  a licit  worn  over  the  left  shoulder,  were  called 
handileers ; and  to  prevent  the  burning  matches  from 
being  seen  in  the  night  they  were  carried  in  small 
metallic  tubes  pierced  with  numerous  holes : from  these 
tubes  were  derived  the  match  boxes  till  within  a few 
years  worn  by  the  English  Grenadiers.  Tlie  match 
was  often  carried  lighted  between  the  head  and  the 
crown  of  the  hat,  or  in  the  pocket ; and  it  is  no  matter 
of  surprise,  therefore,  that  it  often 

- lighted  hi*  tnuaUtier, 

And  woefully  scorched  the  hacbuttcer. 

The  cost  of  a Musketeer’s  equipment  in  7lh  Charles  I, 
was  made  out,  os  below,  by  a Council  of  War. 


».  d. 

For  a new  Musket,  with  mould,  worm,  and 

scourer 15  6 

For  a Musket  rest 0 10 

For  a new  Bandolier  with  twelve  charges, 

. n primer,  a priming-wire,  a bullcl-bng, 
and  a strap,  or  belt,  of  two  inches  in 

breadth  . 2 6 


18  10 


MUSLIN,  Fr.  mou*ttlin;  so  called  from  a town  in  MUSLIX. 
Mesopotamia  named  Moustul,  where  Muslin  was  first  — 
mauulocturwl.  PLLun. 


In  hulf-whipt  mm  ft*  needle*  useless  lie. 

And  shuUlc^cockt  across  the  counter  flv. 

Gmy.  7Y,rt*(  book  ii.  I.  339. 


MUSOPIIAGA,  from  mwa,  a banana,  and 
I rat,  Isert;  Banana  Eater.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  order  Scemtores,  class  A vet. 

Generic  character.  Beak  short,  strong,  and  wide ; 
its  ridge  elevated,  often  very  highly,  always  arched,  and 
notched  at  the  point;  extremity  of  the  lower  mandible 
angular  ; nostrils  basal,  close  to  the  ridge  of  tlie  beak, 
partly  closed  by  a horny  substance,  often  covered  and 
hidden  by  the  frontal  feathers;  legs  strong,  tarsus  as 
long  as  the  middle  toe  ; lateral  toes  of  equal  length,  the 
outer  reversible,  all  three  oonnected  by  a rudimental 
membrane  at  the  base  ; first  three  alar  quills  graduated, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  longest. 

The  birds  forming  this  genus  were  divided  into  two 
genera  by  Uliger,  under  the  names  Cotythuix  and  Mtuo- 
phaga,  and  this  arrangement  has  been  followed  by  Vicillot 
(who  has  substituted  the  title  OpteJhut  instead  of  the  for- 
mer) and  by  Cuvier.  The  distinction  stated  to  exist  be- 
tween the  two  consists  in  tlie  beak  of  the  Musophaga  form- 
ing a disc  covering  part  of  the  forehead,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  Corythaices,  whilst  their  head  is  crested, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Musophagat.  According 
to  Vieillot  the  beak  of  tlie  latter  is  thicker,  slightly 
triangular  at  the  base,  carinuted  altove,  slightly  inclined 
at  the  tip,  and  the  nostrils  completely  bare  and  uncovered 
by  leathers.  Temminck,  however,  includes  all  under 
the  single  genus  Musophaga,  aud  the  variation  cannot  lie 
so  great  as  Vieillot  imagines,  since  Cuvier,  though  divid- 
ing the  genus  like  Vieillot,  places  in  one  genus  some  of 
the  species  enumerated  by  the  latter  author  in  the  other. 

All  the  Banana  Eatrrt,  which  have  in  one  instance 
licen  improperly  called  Plantain  Eaters,  belong  to  Africa, 
and  feed  on  the  two  species  of  Banana.  Mata  Paradi - 
saica  and  .S apienium ; they  fly  sluggishly,  and  move 
their  wings  very  frequently  without  making  much  pro- 
gress; but  they  vault  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  forest 
trees,  among  which  they  live,  with  great  agility,  and  run 
up  their  trunks  with  much  quickness.  They  build  in 
hollow  trees;  both  male  and  female  participate  in  the 
process  of  hatching,  and  their  young  ones  follow  them  a 
considerable  time. 

Jf.  Versa,  Tern. ; Cucuht # Perms,  Lin.;  le  Touraco 
dc  Guinee,  Buff. ; Cape  Banana  Eater.  About  the 
size  of  a Woodpecker;  general  colour  grass-green; 
two  white  streaks  enclose  the  eye  ; the  crest  green  tipped 
with  white,  and  disposed  in  a fanlike  shape  similar  to 
that  of  the  Manakins  ; ( Pipra  ;)  alar  quills  bright  red  ; 
beak  dusky  red  ; legs  and  feet  cinereous.  Found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Uopc.  It  in  of 
a lively  and  inquisitive  disposition,  following  Man  with- 
out fear,  and  hopping  from  branch  to  branch,  at  the  same 
time  uttering  a cheerful  cry.  It  builds  in  hollow  trees, 
and  lays  four  eggs  of  a bluish-white  colour. 

M.  Buffbni,  Tom. ; le’  Touraco  Bujfbn , Vieill. ; 
Buffon*  Banana  Eater.  Above  each  eye  a black  spot, 
crest  tufted  and  inclined  backwards  ; upper  port  of  the 
hack,  under  part  of  tlie  body,  green  ; wings,  rump,  and 
tail  violet-blue.  From  Africa,  but  from  what  part  is 
not  known. 

M.  Paulina,  Tem. ; Opeelkut  Erylhrolophus , Vieill. ; 
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MI? SO-  Pauline  IJanana  Eater.  Tlie  crest  bright  red  tipped 
PHAGA.  with  white  ; cheeks  white  ; general  colour  bright  green, 
MUSS  deeper  on  the  *>ody  an<l  *■>!»  lighter  on  the  belly,  middle 
> | | ‘ . alar  quills  bright  red,  those  on  the  outer  edge  violet ; 

' beak  yellow;  legs  ash.  From  Southern  Africa;  it  is 
often  brought  alive  to  Europe. 

M.  Violate  a,  Lath.;  te  Touraco  Viola  on  Matqu  £, 
Le  Yaill. ; Violet  Banana  Eater.  About  eighteen  inches 
long,  one-third  of  which  belongs  to  the  tail  ; the  beak 
extends  to  the  top  of  the  head,  forming  u kind  of  mask, 
the  upper  part  of  which,  however,  according  to  Latham, 
is  not  attached  to  the  skull,  and  in  Lc  Variant's  plate  is 
surrounded  with  short  hairs  directed  forwards ; it  is  ol 
a yellow  colour,  and  the  base  of  both  mandibles  covered 
by  a naked  skin  or  broad  red  caruncle,  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  lore,  and  reaches  behind  the  eyes ; but 
in  Latham's  figure  these  parts  are  covered  w ith  feathers. 
The  hood  is  not  crested,  but  covered  with  short,  dose 
feathers,  which  descend  along  the  uape,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  body,  are  violet,  glossed  with  purple,  except 
the  alar  quills,  which  arc  crimson  ; the  tail  is  long  and 
cuneiform ; the  legs  and  claws  black-brown.  From 
Guinea  and  Senegal. 

M.  Gigantea,  Vieill. ; lc  Touraco  Giant,  Le  Vaill. ; 
Gigantic  Banana  Eater.  About  twenty-five  inches 
long ; beak  strongly  toothed  and  orange  coloured ; it 
has  a fine  black  crest  glossed  with  blue,  and  capable  of 
elcvntidti ; cheeks,  back  of  the  head,  neck,  shoulder*, 
and  other  upper  parts  very  brilliant  blue  ; chest  yellowish- 
green  ; belly,  femoral  and  anal  feathers  cinnamon ; 
alar  quills  deep  black  at  their  tips ; caudal  black  at  their 
origin,  ferruginous  in  the  centre,  and  black  at  their  tips  ; 
legs,  toes,  and  nails  black.  Lesson  considers  the  species 
described  by  Vieillot  as  the  M.  Crist  at  a,  to  be  identical 
with  this. 

M.  Variegala,  Vieill. ; Phauanu. * Africanus , Lath. ; 
lc  Touraco  huppe  cot,  Le  Vaill. ; Variegated  Banana 
Eater.  Eighteen  inches  long;  ocular  circlet  feathered  ; 
beak  black  ; crest  but  indistinct,  placed  on  the  hack  of 
the  neck  like  u mane,  consisting  of  loug,  narrow,  very 
delicate,  blackish-brown  feathers  edged  with  white;  the 
head  und  neck,  to  the  chest,  chestnut-brow  11 ; upper  part 
of  the  back  and  scapulars  ashy-grey,  with  u longitu- 
dinal streak  down  the  centre  of  each  feather ; alar  quills 
black  and  white  ; under  parts  white,  and  each  feather 
streaked  w ith  block ; caudal  quills  idaty-grey,  tipped 
with  block;  legs,  toes,  and  nails  black.  In  the  female 
the  colours  are  not  so  vivid.  From  Senegal. 

See  Vieillot,  Analyse  d'Ornithologic ; Teinminck, 
Manuel  tTOrnitkologic  ; Cuvier,  Reg  tie  Animal ; La- 
thum.  General  Synopsis  of  Birds. 

AIUSS,  Fr.  tnousche ; the  piny  called  muss*.  Mr. 
Nures  observes,  that  tnustc  is  one  ofGaragantua's  Games, 
book  i.  c.  xxi. ; and  is  mentioned  again,  iii.-40.  “a 
Muscho  inccntore."  In  our  Poets  it  is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to 

A scramble. 

Authority  melt*  me  of  late.  When  I cried,  hoe. 

Like  boyea  vnto  a mn«r,  king*  would  start  forth, 

And  cry,  “ your  will” 

SAaAspeure.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  tA.  357. 

Cot.  Buy  any  rwaret,  very  Gne  pear**,  peaces  fine. 

(Nightingale  vet*  his  footo  afore  him,  and  he  falle 
with  his  Isikrt.) 

CeK.  Gods  so  t a mu  *»*-,  n must,  a mussr,  a musse. 

(Cokes  falls  a scrambling,  kc) 

Ben  Jimmm.  Bartholomew  royre,  act  iv.  >c.  2. 


Bauble  and  cap  no  sooner  are  thrown  down, 

But  there's  a mutt  of  more  than  half  the  town. 

Drt/drm.  Prologue  tv  the  H'tdow  Banter.  (By  Mrs.  Be  An,  1<J<I0.) 

MUSSAvNDA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rubiaceec. 
Generic  character : corolla  funnel-shaped,  stigmas  two, 
rather  thick;  berry  oblong,  two-celled,  many-seeded; 
seeds  in  four  seta,  stamens  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the 
tub#  of  tlie  corolla. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

MLSSINIA,  in  Botany,  n genus  of  the  class  «Syn- 
genesia,  order  Frustranea.  Generic  character  : calyx 
simple,  many-leaved,  cylindrical,  toothed  ; petals  of  the 
radius  strap-shaped  ; receptacle  villose  ; down  pilose. 
Six  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

MUST,  anciently  written  mote , motte ; A.  S.  mot, 
most;  Ger.  mussen ; D.  moetm , moetten.  The  old 
Eng.  mote  ; A.  S.  mot ; Ger.  mussen,  were  used  as  we 
now  use  both  may,  and  mutt,  (posse,  opartert,  necessi 
esse.)  and  are  of  the  same  origin  us  movght,  mote,  q.  v. 

To  be  behoveful,  needful,  necessary : to  be  bound  or 
obliged  ; to  be  under  a necessity. 

to  We  wo  te”  ho  snyde,  a be  hardy,  ft  rial  wnr}*,  ft  wy *e, 
jef  wo  wul  habb  ouro  lyf,  and  hoMe  our*  franchise." 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  155. 

For  if  I pTrehe  tho  go* pel  elorie  is  rtbt  to  me,  fur  ncdcUcha  I 
mote  doon  it;  for  wo  to  ro«  if  I prerhe  not  tho  gospel. 

H 1 Corinthians,  ch.  ix. 
For  tins  y©  knowrn  al  to  wel  as  I, 

Who  so  shall  telle  a tale  after  a man, 
lie  matte  rvheree,  as  nrighe  as  ever  he  dm. 

Chancer.  The  Kmghle*  Tale , V.  “34. 

On  of  us  two  wm#  boveu  doulelcci : 

A ad  sith  a man  is  more  resonablo 
Than  woman  is,  ye  mount  Wo  suflrablo. 

Id.  The  IV,/  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6021. 

Wherefore  they  musten  of  nrcrssitre, 

As  for  that  night  drparten  enrapanie. 

Chancer.  The  A 'annes  Freest  et  Tate,  v.  14998. 

As  ever  mote  I driuken  win  or  ale, 

Who  so  is  rebel  to  my  jugement, 

81ud  pay  for  alio  that  by  the  nay  l»  spent. 

Jd.  TAr  Kmghtes  Tale,  v.  834. 
This  open  thynge  sriiicho  is  befallo 
Concludeth  hvm  by  such  a wey, 

That  be  tii«  faith  motif  nedes  obey. 

Gosper.  Ctmf.  Am.  book  u.  p.  50. 
The  must  three  time*  together ; I wear  aa  sharp  steel  as  another 
man,  and  my  fux  bites  as  deep,  mus/ed,  my  dear  brother. 

Bmunumt  and  Fletcher.  A King,  and  no  King. 

Much  thou  lias!  yet  to  see,  h»»t  I perccivo 
Thy  mortnl  sight  to  fails ; objects  divine 
M«u  needs  impair*  the  weoriv  humuit  sense. 

Ithhrm.  Parodist  Lost,  book  xiL  L 19. 

Of  system*  possible,  if  'tis  contest 
That  wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  best. 

Where  all  must  fall  or  not  coherent  be, 

And  all  that  rites,  rise  in  due  degree ; 

Then,  in  the  scale  of  reasoning  life,  'tis  plain, 

There  must  be,  somewhere,  such  a rank  as  man. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  ep.  1 . L 45. 

Wliere  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  objects  find  f 
Must  dull  Kusponce  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  ? 

Must  bi-lpicts  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 

Roll  dark  line  down  tho  torrent  of  hi*  fate  ? 

Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  withe*  rise, 

No  cries  invoke  tlie  mercies  of  the  skies  ? 

JoAnum.  TV  Vanity  of  Human  flishet. 

Must,  Fr.  moude ; It.  and  Sp.  rnosto;  Lat.  mut- 
turn ; Gr.  /ioo^ov,  young,  new.  Mustum  is  applied 
3 a 2 
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MUSTELA, 


MUST. 

Ml  S- 
TELA. 


to  any  thing,  not  wine  merely,  nrtr.  Muni,  in  English, 

to 

New  wine,  or  other  fermented  liquor,  in  its  uucleansed 
state. 

And  utbvie  scornydun,  and  teuton  for  these  men  been  full  of  met*/. 

fi'ic/if.  The  Drdit  if  .4 postln . 

X*  touching  muilt  or  new  wines,  the  first  and  jirincipall  difference 
of  them  lyeth  in  tills,  That  umie  by  nature  are  white,  other* 
black?,  and  other*  again*  of  a mist  colour  U'twecn  them  both. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  book  xxitL  ch.  i. 


The  mui/,  of  pallid  hue,  declare*  the  nil 
Devoid  of  spint ; wretched  he,  that  quaffs 
Such  wlteyUh  liquors;  oft  with  colic  pangs, 

With  pungent  colic  pangs  distress’d  he’ll  roar, 

And  toss,  and  turn,  and  curse  th’  unwholsome  draught. 

J.  Philip,.  Cider,  book  i. 

Must,  v.  "4  From  the  Fr.  moiser  ; Lat.  mucere . 

Mc'sty,  > To  be  or  become  foul,  by  confine- 
Mu'btinem.J  metit  from  air,  or  by  disuse;  to  be  or 
become  fusty,  stale,  stagnant. 

\Vh£  liiw  wordcs  be  wcl  sifted,  men  shall  find  little  fine  flown?  in 
tli#,  but  all  very  muitie  b ratine,  nut  wurthie  to  muche  as  to  fede 
either  horse  or  hogget. 

Sir  Thomai  Mure,  florin,  foL  694.  The  Second  Part  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

Pistachnes,  so  they  be  good,  and  not  mutty  joyned  with  almoodi 
in  almond  milk ; am  an  excellent  nourishes 

Bacon.  Xatural  llittory,  Coal.  i.  set.  50. 

PtriL.  Any  mirth, 

And  any  way,  of  any  aubject,  Junius, 

Is  bettor  than  unmanly  mutt  men. 

Bnwmonl  and  Fletcher.  Bondnca,  act  L sc.  1. 


Then  1*  thinks  of  Parnassus,  and  Helicon  streams,  MUST. 

And  of  old  mu  tty  bard*  mumbles  aver  their  names 

Talks  much  to  himwlf  of  one  Phadius  Arollo,  Mt'S> 

And  a parcel  of  folk  that  in 's  retinue  follow.  TELA 

By  rum.  The  PoelMer.  « 

MUSTA'CIIE,")  Fr.  tnoutlache ; It.  moslncehio  ; 

Musta'chio.  J Sp.  mrwfacAo;  from  Gr.  pveia£, 
the  upper  lip,  and  hair  growing  upon  it. 

The  hair  or  beard  grown  upon  the  upper  lip. 

Your  bmuc  muitachyo,  turnde  theTurky  waye. 

Giucoigme.  Conncell  to  Matter  Bartholomew  (Pit  hi  poll, 

They  not  over  wise  brought  word  that  the  duke’s  army  were  most 
of  them  priests;  for  they  saw  (heir  fares  all  over  shaven;  tha 
Kngiish  then  using  to  let  grow  on  tlteir  upper  lip  Urge  mw/acAiee, 
a*  did  anciently  the  Uritons. 

Milton.  Herts,  vbl.  ii.  fol.  120.  The  History  of  England,  book  ir. 

MUSTARD,  Fr.  mousUtrde ; It  mostardo ; Sp. 
moslaza  ; a musto  el  ardure.  J.  Scaliger.  See  Menage, 

Did. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Sinapi  of  Linntrus. 

The  kyngdome  of  Iwauen  ia  lyke  unto  a groyne  of  muitarde- seed 
which  a man  taketh  and  aoweth  in  his  feluc,  which  is  the  least  of 
all  scedcs. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Matthew,  ch.  xiu. 

As  for  the  mustard  that  sprung  up  in  the  I* to  of  Ely,  though 
there  had  never  been  any  in  that  country,  yet  might  it  have  been 
brought  down  in  the  channels  by  the  floods,  and  so  being  thrown 
up  the  bonks,  together  with  the  earth,  might  germinate  ami  grow 
there.  Ay.  Of  the  Creation,  part  ii.  p.  346. 


MUSTELA. 


MUSTELA,  Lin.,  Illig.,  Tom. ; Polnat,  If'eaul, 
Marten,  Pen.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Digitigrada,  family  Carnivora,  order 
Sarcopfutga , class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character . Incisive  teeth  six  in  each  jaw  ; 
the  second  lower  outer  one  narrower,  and  set  further  in 
than  the  others,  cuspid,  sharp,  conical,  and  large  ; molar 
in  the  upper  jaw  on  each  side  four  or  five,  of  which  the 
anterior  two  or  three  are  sectorial  and  slightly  conical, 
the  last  but  one  the  largest,  sectorial,  tricuspid  on  the 
outer  edge,  and  on  the  inner  having  a little  distinct  tu- 
bercle ; the  last  a transverse,  tubercular  grinder  ; in  the 
lower  jaw  five  or  six,  the  first  small  and  deciduous,  the 
following  two  or  three  sectorial  and  conoid,  the  last  but 
one  the  largest,  sectorial,  and  tricuspid,  the  last  point 
being  very  little  elevated  and  increased  by  a little  poste- 
rior process,  the  last  a small,  circular,  tubercular  grinder. 

The  animals  which  compose  this  genus  are  distin- 
guished from  all  other  of  the  Carnivorous  Family  by  the 
length  and  slenderness  of  their  hodies  and  the  shortness 
of  their  legs ; their  neck  is  extremely  strong  and  thick, 
nearly  equalling  thut  of  the  head ; their  body  and 
limhs  are  extremely  supple,  so  that  they  twist  about  like 
worms,  whence  they  are  called  Vermiform  Animals,  and 
insinuate  themselves  into  extremely  narrow  holes  in 
search  of  their  prey.  They  walk  on  the  tips  of  their 
does,  climb  walls  and  trees  by  means  of  their  sharp  claws, 
and  when  endeavouring  to  escape  pursuit,  fly  with  the 
swifiness  of  an  arrow  by  long  leaps.  AH  have  anal 
glands,  the  secretion  from  which,  in  the  Polecat,  Weasel, 
and  others,  is  extremely  offensive,  whilst  in  some,  as 
the  Marten  and  Pine  Marten,  it  affords  an  agreeable 


perfume.  They  live  a solitary  life,  some  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  human  habitations,  others  only  in  forests, 
or  near  the  brinks  of  streams.  All  of  them  are  extremely 
sanguinary',  as  they  will  often  destroy  much  more 
than  they  can  eat,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  sucking 
blood,  which  they  prefer  to  the  flesh.  They  steal  upon 
their  prey  when  at  repose,  dart  upon  it  with  great  quick- 
ness, and  fastening  with  their  sharp  teeth,  remain  firmly 
attached,  and  arc  carried  away  with  the  animal,  if  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  be  capable  of  dragging  away  its  tor- 
mentor, (as  the  hare  will  do  when  seized  by  a Weasel,) 
and  will  not  leave  it,  till  the  blood  is  completely 
drained. 

The  genus,  as  arranged  by  Lintueus,  contained  a vast 
number  of  animals  differing  not  only  in  habits,  but  also 
in  many  important  organic  points;  thus  he  included  the 
OUers  of  Store,  the  Skunks  of  Cuvier,  together  with  the 
other  individuals  contained  in  the  genus  of  Weasels  now 
to  be  described;  which  has  been  further  divided  into 
two  by  Cuvier,  the  Weasels,  Putorius,  and  the  Martens, 
Muslda ; from  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  having  two 
molar  teeth  more  in  each  jaw,  and  the  true  carnivorous 
molar  of  the  lower  jaw  having  an  additional  little  tu- 
bercle on  its  inner  edge,  which,  he  states,  indicate  a 
diminution  in  the  ferocity  of  their  disposition.  The  di- 
vision, however,  seems  rather  arbitrary,  and  therefore, 
with  Illiger  and  Temminck,  they  will  be  here  described 
as  a single  genus,  merely  dividing  them,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, into  two  sections. 

They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  more 
especially  in  the  temperate  and  colder  Northern  regions, 
where  their  fur  becomes  extremely  fine  and  thick,  and  in 
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MCS-  Norway  and  Siberia  forms  an  extensive  article  of  com- 

tkla.  merce. 

Sect,  I.  Putorii. — Polecats  or  Weasels. 
Carnivorous  molar  without  an  internal  tubercle ; two 
false  molars  above  and  three  below. 

Af.  Putorius,  Lin. ; le  Putoix,  Buff. ; FUcful  or  Pole- 
cat, Pen.  About  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  in  length 
from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is  six  more ; it 
is  the  largest  of  the  species ; ears  rounded  with  white  tips ; 
circumference  of  the  mouth  and  sides  of  the  nose  white ; 
forehead  and  space  between  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
and  ears  white  mingled  with  brown  ; head,  body,  legs, 
and  tail  dark  reddish-brown,  or  chocolate  colour,  nearly 
black,  becoming  lighter  on  the  belly  and  hinder  part 
of  the  chest.  The  Polecat  lives  in  woods  or  thick 
brakes,  either  in  old  rabbit  burrows  or  forming  a shallow 
burrow  about  two  yards  long,  which  usually  terminates 
amid  the  roots  of  trees  ; sometimes  it  is  found  under 
hay- ricks  and  in  barns,  and  in  Winter  occasionally  even 
in  houses.  It  brings  five  or  six  young  at  a birth,  and 
these  towards  the  end  of  the  Summer  are  capable  of 
providing  for  themselves.  The  Polecat  steals  out  at 
night,  and  is  but  rarely  seen  in  the  day-time ; it  is  a 
great  enemy  to  young  poultry  and  game,  especially  Rab- 
bits, the  blood  of  which  it  is  extremely  fond  of,  so  that 
it  will  often  destroy  more  than  it  can  cat ; indeed,  a couple 
of  these  animals  will  often  destroy  a whole  warren.  It 
occasionally  feeds  on  fish  also ; an  instance  of  this  kind 
is  mentioned  by  Bewick,  in  which  a Polecat  having  been 
tracked  in  the  snow  from  a river  to  its  hole,  was  found 
to  have  deposited  there  eleven  Eels.  The  Polecat  is 
extremely  nimble,  runs  quickly  along  the  ground,  which 
is  almost  touched  by  its  belly,  and  will  climb  walls  with 
great  readiness;  in  jumping,  it  arches  its  hack,  and 
springs  with  much  power,  it  is  rarely  hunted  but  in 
Winter,  when  its  footsteps  are  easily  followed  in  the 
snow.  Moat  commonly  it  is  taken  in  box  traps  set  in 
ditches  or  under  walls,  the  ends  of  the  trap  being  fenced 
up  aslant,  for  four  or  five  yards,  and  two  or  three  yards 
wide  with  earth  and  bushes,  so  that  it  shall  not  pass 
without  entering  the  trap.  When  thus  placed,  a trail 
of  Rabbits'  paunches  should  be  drawn  from  one  trap  to 
the  other,  and  the  trap  itself  baited  with  a piece  of  broiled 
red  herring  hung  up  over  the  bridge,  both  ends  of  the 
trap  being  also  rubbed  with  it ; it  is  also  right  to  have 
the  ends  of  the  trap  painted  white,  and  rubbed  over  with 
the  entrails  of  any  animal,  which  will  prevent  Hares  from 
entering  it,  at  the  Bame  time  that  it  assists  in  luring  the 
vermin.  Though  the  smell  of  the  Polecat  when  olive  is 
bo  rank  as  to  he  proverbial,  yet  its  skin  when  dressed 
with  the  hair  on,  is  used  as  fur  for  making  tippets.  It 
is  found  throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe, 
and  according  to  Pallas,  there  is  a whitish  variety  found 
in  Russia  and  Siberia. 

M.  Furo , Lin. ; le  Furet,  Buff. ; Ferret , Pen.  Is  by 
some  Zoologists  considered  os  merely  an  albino  variety 
of  the  Polecat ; its  length  is  fourteen  inches,  and  the 
tail  five ; the  head  is  narrower,  and  the  nose  sharper 
than  in  the  Polecat ; its  colour  is  pale  or  whitish-yellow, 
and  the  eyes  red  and  fiery.  The  Ferret  is,  according 
to  Strabo,  originally  a native  of  Africa,  and  is  at  present 
known  in  Barbary  by  the  name  of  Fimse ; it  was  intro- 
duced into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
Rabbits  by  which  that  country  was  overrun,  to  which  it 
is  a most  unsparing  enemy,  generally  only  sucking  the 
blood,  and  seldom  tearing  the  body.  They  breed  twice 


a year,  bringing  five  or  six  at  a time,  but  they  degene-  MUS 
rate  and  lose  their  ferocity  unless  crossed  with  the  Pole-  TKLA. 
cat,  a method  not  unfrequently  adopted  by  warreners,  's— -v-— 
and  the  produce  is  of  much  darker  colour  than  the  Com- 
mon Ferret.  They  are  easily  tamed,  but  are  very  soon 
irritated,  and  when  angry  are  very  apt  to  bite  severely. 

As  they  suffer  much  from  cold,  they  require  to  be  kept 
in  boxes  filled  with  wool,  of  which  they  form  for  them- 
selves a comfortable  bed,  where  they  sleep  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  when  they  wake  towards 
evening  are  fed  with  bread  and  milk.  They  are  never 
found  wild  in  England.  When  employed  in  rabbit 
ting,  they  are  muzzled  before  being  put  into  the  burrows, 
so  us  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  the  Rabbits, 
which  sometimes  happens  when  they  slip  the  muzzle 
off ; in  this  case  they  are  liable  to  lie  lost,  for  as  soon  as 
they  are  satiated  they  do  not  come  out,  but  fall  asleep, 
and  there  continue  unless  smoked  or  dug  out ; if  thi* 
cannot  be  effected,  they  live  in  the  warren,  preying  at 
their  pleasure  throughout  the  Summer,  but  are  destroyed 
by  the  Winter  cold.  They  are  extremely  hostile  to  Kata 
also,  for  which  purpose  they  are  often  kept  in  barns  and 
granaries. 

M.  Sarmatica , Pall. ; le  Pulois  de  Pologne  ou  Pc- 
rouatca , Cuv. ; Sarmatian  fFeaset,  Pen.  In  its  genera) 
form  similar  to  the  Polecat,  but  its  head  is  narrower,  the 
body  and  tail  more  lengthy,  and  the  fur  much  shorter ; 
it  is  about  fourteen  inches  long,  and  the  tail  six,  the  ears 
short,  round,  and  edged  with  long  white  hairs ; circum- 
ference of  the  mouth  white ; the  head,  under  surface  of 
the  body,  and  feet  black  ; a white  band  crosses  the  fore- 
head above  each  eye,  extends  backwards  beneath  the 
ears,  along  the  sides  of  the  neck  down  to  the  throat; 
from  the  back  of  the  head  a yellow  stripe  passes  down 
obliquely  towards  the  shoulders,  and  above  it  is  a second ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  brownish-black  striped  aud 
spotted  with  dusky  yellow  ; tail  full  of  dusky  hairs  in- 
termingled with  some  longer  white  ones,  its  tip  black. 

Found  in  Poland,  especially  in  Volhynia,  in  the  South- 
ern parts  of  Russia,  between  the  Dnieper  and  Volga, 
and  in  Asia  in  the  Caucasian  mountains  and  Georgia, 
and  by  report  in  Bucharia  also.  It  is  very  voracious, 
preying  by  night  upon  Marmots,  Mice,  and  other  small 
animals,  of  which  it  first  sucks  the  blood ; it  commonly 
lives  in  deserted  holes  of  other  animals,  (hough  itself 
capable  of  burrowing;  is  very  active,  moving  along  by 
jumps  ; is  fierce,  untamable,  and  watchful ; when  en- 
raged erects  its  tail,  and  becomes  extremely  fetid  ; is  said 
to  bring  four  or  eight  young  at  a birth. 

M Sibirica,  Pallas ; le  Putois  de  Siberic,  Cuv. ; Si- 
berian Polecat , Pen.  Of  a more  slender  form  than  the 
Polecat,  and  rather  resembling  that  of  the  Stoat ; is 
about  twelve  inches  long,  and  the  tail  six;  the  face 
black,  but  about  the  nostrils  whitish,  and  spotted  to- 
wards the  eyes,  and  sometimes  about  the  throat;  the 
general  colour  is  deep  yellow,  approaching  to  fox  colour; 
tail  full  of  hair,  and  darker  than  the  body  ; soles  of  the 
feet  thickly  covered  with  fur ; the  fur  is  longer  and 
coarser  than  in  the  Polecat.  It  is  found  on  the  wooded 
mountains,  from  the  Altaic  mountains  to  the  river 
Amur  and  the  Lake  Baikal ; in  manners  it  resembles  the 
Sable,  but  is  not  found  so  far  Northward.  By  the 
Russians  it  19  called  Chorok. 

M.  SrmineOt  Lin. ; le  Roedtt  ou  Jlermine,  Buff. ; 

Stoat  or  Ermine , Pen.  The  Stoat  is  about  ten  inches 
long,  the  tail  five  inches,  ami  lipped  with  black;  tho 
edges  of  the  ears  and  tips  of  the  toes  yellowish-white. 
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MUS*  upper  parts  of  the  body  reddish-brown,  throat,  breast, 
TKLA.  anj  belly  white.  Such  is  its  Summer  coal,  ami  it  is 
then  called  by  the  French  Ratrfrl,  whilst  wc  distinguish 
it  by  the  name  Stoat.  But  in  Winter,  it  becomes  while, 
except  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  retains  its  black  colour, 
occasionally  in  England,  but  always  iu  higher  Northern 
latitudes  ; it  is  then  called  the  Ermine,  and  now  and 
then  improperly  the  White  ff 'easel ; whilst  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Southern  Asia  and  Persia,  according  to  Pallas, 
it  retaius  its  brown  colour  throughout  the  year.  It  is 
found  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica, where  it  exists  down  to  the  middle  districts  of  the 
United  States.  Iti  England  the  Stoat  does  not  frequent 
houses,  but  haunts  woods  ami  hedges,  especially  such  aa 
bonier  brooks.  In  America,  however,  it  follows  the 
fur-hunters,  domesticating  itself  in  their  houses,  and  » 
heard  through  the  night  incessantly  pursuing  the  White- 
footed Mouse,  Captain  Lyon  mentions  having  seen 
them  hunt  the  footsteps  of  this  little  animal  like  a Hound 
after  a Fox,  and  lie  describes  their  burrowing  in  the 
snow,  which  is  pushed  up  in  the  same  wuy  as  Mole 
tracks : the  passages  run  in  a serpentine  direction,  and 
near  the  hole  or  dwelling  place  the  circles  ore  multiplied 
so  os  to  render  approach  to  them  more  intricate.  In 
the  severe  cold  of  1730  and  1744,  these  hardy  animals 
were  compelled  to  migrate  further  South.  But  few 
Ermine  skins  are  now  brought  from  America,  os  their 
value  does  not  compensate  for  collecting  them,  but  they 
are  a great  article  of  commerce  in  Norway  and  Siberia, 
especially  in  the  latter,  where  they  are  found  in  vast 
numbers  among  the  birch  woods,  but  never  in  those  of 
pine  or  fir ; here  they  arc  cither  shot  with  blunt  arrows 
or  taken  in  traps,  consisting  of  two  flat  atones  propped 
by  a atick  to  which  a baited  string  is  attached,  and 
readily  giving  way  on  the  least  touch  of  the  bait,  the 
stones  fall  and  kilt  the  animal.  Ia  manners  it  resem- 
bles those  of  the  Common  Weasel. 

The  Muttela  Nivalis,  Lin.  Is  by  some  authors  con- 
sidered as  a variety  of  the  Ermine,  and  by  others  as  a 
distinct  species ; it  seems  only  to  vary  in  size,  being  some- 
what smaller  than  the  Ermine. 

M.  Vulgaris,  Lin. ; la  Tldetie.,  BuflT. ; Common 
Weasel,  Pen.  About  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  its 
tail  two  and  a half  more,  and  its  height  two  and  a half 
inches,  so  that  it  is  nearly  four  times  as  king  as  its  height, 
whieh  gives  it  especially ihe  vermiform  shupc  assigned  to 
the  genus.  It  is  so  like  the  preceding  species  in  size  and 
in  its  Summer  clothing,  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for  it, 
but  is  distinguished  by  the  tail  being  shorter,  and  never 
tipped  with  block,  and  by  the  edges  of  the  ears,  and  the 
tips  of  the  toes,  not  being  white  as  in  the  Stoat.  The 
ears  are  small  and  rounded,  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
head  and  body,  and  the  sides,  reddish-brown  ; the  throat 
and  belly  w hile  ; beneath  each  corner  of  the  mouth  is  a 
brown  spot.  It  inhabits  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  is 
common  in  Siberia  as  far  as  Kamtsehatkn,  and  in  Ame- 
rica so  far  Northward  ut  least  as  the  Saskatchewan 
River,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson.  During  Winter  it 
becomes  white  in  the  Fur  Countries,  and  is  mrt  distin- 
guished by  the  traders  from  the  Ermine.  The  Weasel 
readily  lakes  up  its  residence,  during  Winter  especially, 
neor  habitations,  for  the  purpose  of  living  on  poul- 
try-yards and  dovecots ; but  in  warmer  weather  it 
retires  to  plantations  where  it  makes  its  nest  either  under 
the  roots  or  in  the  hollow  of  a tree  ; It  brings  four  or 
five  young  at  a time,  which  arc  found  in  Spring  hidden 
ia  a bed  of  straw  or  stubble.  In  Scotland  it  is  called  the 


Wh  Urtd.  The  Weasel  is  very  destructive  to  young  birds,  MCA 
poultry,  and  Rabbits  ; will  attack  Snakes,  Water-rats,  TKLA 
Moles,  nm!  Field  Mice,  of  which  it  destroys  great  ''■“■‘v'"*' 
numbers ; Pennant  mentions  eighty-five  of  the  latter 
newly  killed,  which  were  found  in  a hole  believed 
to  be  that  of  a W easel : it  also  is  very  destructive  to  eirgs, 
whieh  it  sacks  with  great  avidity.  It  will  follow  a Hare, 
and  sometimes  huul  it  in  packs ; to  Rais  it  has  also  a great 
liking,  haunting  the  water-side  near  corn-mills  in  search 
of  (hem,  and  almost  sure  of  being  found  wherever  is  a 
swarm  of  Rats,  pursuing  them  into  their  holes,  for 
which  its  small  size  especially  fils  it.  Towards  evening 
it  may  be  seen  stealing  out  from  its  hole  in  search  of 
prey,  and  if  it  enter  a ben-roost  it  does  not  attack  the  old 
but  only  the  young  birds,  ami  the  eggs,  for  the  latter  of 
which  it  will  even  kill  the  lien  which  endeavours  to  pro- 
tect them ; it  carries  its  prey  away,  and  does  not  leed  on 
it  till  it  becomes  putrid ; and  in  support  of  its  prefer- 
ence for  putrid  matter,  Button  mentions  the  fact  of  a 
Weasel  and  its  young  ones  taken  in  a nest  made  in 
the  putrid  carcass  of  a Wolf  hung  on  a tree.  It  is  re- 
markably active,  and  will  readily  run  up  a wall;  its 
motions  consist  of  unequal  leaps,  and  in  climbing  a tree 
it  first  springs  up  it,  several  feet  from  the  ground.  In 
taking  its  prey  it  darts  on  it  in  the  name  manner,  and 
destroys  it  by  sucking  its  blood,  bat  the  aperture  is  so 
small,  as  scarcely  to  be  seen.  The  Weasel  may  be  tamed  so 
as  to  feed  out  of  the  hand,  and  follow  like  a dog ; it  soon 
learns  to  know  persons,  and  will  lick  the  Kami  which 
feeds  it.  The  plan  to  be  adopted  in  effecting  this  is  to 
stroke  the  animal  gently  over  the  back,  ami  if  it  attempt 
to  bite,  threaten  or  even  beat  it.  Perhapa  it  might  be 
domesticated  if  its  strong  scent  were  not  minded,  and 
would  then  be  of  great  service  in  destroying  Rats  and 
Mice,  in  places  which  a Cat  cannot  enter  on  account  of 
its  size. 

From  the  warmer  climates  there  arc  described  four 
species. 

M.  Afrieana,  Desm. ; le  Putois  d A frique,  Cuv. 

African  Weasel.  Ten  inches  in  length,  with  a tail  six 
inches  long ; the  upper  parts  chestnut,  the  under  ydlowisb- 
white  ; a very  narrow  chestnut  streak  arising  at  the  chest 
passes  along  to  the  hind  part  of  the  belly  dividing  it 
into  two  whitish  parts;  the  white  on  the  edges  of  tlic 
lips  ascends  a little  on  the  cheeks;  the  tail  is  chestnut 
throughout.  Habitation  uncertain. 

M.  Striata,  Cuv. ; le.  lielette  rayee j Striped  Weasel. 

About  the  size  of  the  Common  Weasel ; the  upper  parts 
are  deep  brown,  marked  longitudinally  with  five  parallel 
narrow  white  stripes,  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  back ; under  jttris  pale  greyish-white  ; the  root  of 
the  tail  brown  and  the  rest  white.  From  Madagascar. 

Jlf.  Nudrpes,  F.  Cuv. ; le  Patois  du  Java,  Cuv. ; 

Naked- footed  or  Javan  Weasel.  Rather  smaller  than 
the  common  Polecat;  the  whole  body  except  the  head 
end  tip  of  tlic  tail  covered  with  fur  of  a golden-yellow 
colour ; the  head  and  tip  of  the  tail  yellowrih-white. 

The  most  remarkable  character  of  the  animal  is  its  naked 
fret;  in  the  Weasels  generally  tlie  roles  of  the  feel  are 
hairy  except  the  articular  tubercles,  but  in  the  Javan 
species  the  whole  sole  including  the  parts  between  the 
tubercles  is  bare,  and  thus  it  approaches  the  Plantigrade 
Order,  although  it  ouly  walks  on  the  points  of  the  toes. 

From  Java. 

M.  Zorilla,  Gmel. ; le  Zorille,  Buff. ; Zorilla.  About 
sixteen  inches  long,  and  the  tail  ten  inches  ; the  ground 
colour  b black,  marked  with  regular  white  spots  and 
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MUS>  stripes  ; a white  spat  is  an  the  forehead,  and  each  side 
TKLA.  of  the  bead,  the  latter  passing  from  the  eye  to  Uie  root 
—v— — «'  of  the  ear,  the  eilge  of  which  also  is  white;  on  tlie  top 
of  (lie  bead  is  a white  spot  from  which  proceed  four 
white  stripes,  these  pass  along  the  body  and  terminate  at 
the  tail ; the  lateral  stripes  are  broader  than  those  in  the 
middle,  and  all  widen  towards  the  rump,  where,  by  their 
separation,  they  leave  a black  spot  of  a trapezoid  form ; 
the  tail  is  long  and  bushy,  black  as  far  as  the  middle, 
and  white  the  remaining  half;  the  claws  of  tins  forefeet 
are  very  strong,  those  of  the  bind  in  part  covered  with 
hairs.  It  is  found  at  Use  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
is  called  the  Badger  or  Polecat.  They  are  often  con. 
founded  with  the  Zorillo  or  Mariputa  of  Suulh  America, 
to  which  they  are  very  similar.  From  the  other  Weasels 
they  are  remarkably  distinguished  by  their  disposition 
to  dig  and  burrow  in  the  earth.  Thu  circumstance  has 
led  M.  F.  Cuvier  to  arrange  them  iu  a distinct  division 
of  this  genus. 

M.  Ft*on,  Cuv.;  It  Vison,  Buff. ; Fison  Weasel,  Pen. ; 
Jackash,  Ucarne.  Length  seventeen  inches;  the  tail 
eight  more ; the  head  depressed  and  small ; the  nose 
short,  flat,  and  thick,  which  together  with  its  bas  ing  the 
same  number  of  false  molars  as  the  Weasels,  show  its 
*iuutLk>n  among  them,  although  Cuvier  has  placed  it 
with  the  Martens ; the  neck  is  long,  slender,  and  very 
flexible.  The  fur  is  short  on  the  beud,  and  longest  on 
the  hind  part  of  the  body  and  tail,  the  latter  of  which 
gradually  tapers  to  the  tip  like  that  of  the  Otter : the 
fur  consists  of  a dense  brocoli-brown  down,  intermingled 
with  long  and  strong  hairs,  the  tips  of  which  form  a 
smooth  coat  on  the  body  and  tail,  and  couocal  the  for- 
mer ; the  lower  jaw  is  white,  with  a narrow  brown  mark 
towards  the  tip,  and  sometimes  the  throat  has  irregular 
white  markings  ; the  surface  of  the  fur  is  chocolate  or 
umber-brown,  paler  on  the  bead  and  belly,  but  deepeuiug 
on  the  hind  part  of  the  back  and  tail  to  blackish-brown  ; 
the  whiskers  are  shorter  than  the  head,  very  strong,  and 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  fur.  The  legs  are  short,  the 
toes  connected  by  short  webs,  hairy  above  and  beneath  ; 
the  claws  nearly  straight,  sharp,  and  white,  but  scarcely 
project  lie  vend  the  fur.  The  Vison  is  common  through- 
out the  whole  breadth  of  the  American  Continent;  it  was 
found  on  the  banks  of  tins  Mackenzie  ltiver  so  high  up 
as  latitude  663  by  Richardson,  and  he  thinks  it  reaches 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  09°  ; Pennant  states  it 
>*  met  with  so  far  South  bm  Carolina.  It  brings  from 
four  to  seven  young  at  a birth.  The  Visual  lives  much 
in  the  water,  and  when  pursued  prefers  sheltering  itself 
there  to  endeavouring  an  escape  by  laud,  on  which  it 
moves  hut  slowly ; its  short,  smooth  fur,  OUer-Iike  tail 
and  short  legs,  point  out  its  aquatic  habits.  During 
Summer  it  preys  on  small  fish,  fish  spawn,  fresh-water 
mussels,  Ac.  but  when  the  waters  are  frozen  in  Winter, 
it  will  hunt  Mice  on  land,  and  even  travel  a great  distance 
over  the  snow  in  search  of  a rapid  or  fall,  where  the 
water  is  not  frozen.  It  is  not  very  timid  in  the  water, 
and  will  approach  a canoe  for  mere  curiosity,  but  dives 
immediately  on  the  flash  of  a gun.  When  irritated,  it 
emits  a smell  nearly  as  fetid  as  that  of  the  Skunk.  The 
Vison  is  easily  tamed,  and  then  appears  to  be  fond  of 
warmth,  and  sleeps  much  duriug  the  day ; is  fond  of 
being  caressed,  but  is  very*  easily  offended,  and  will  then 
bite  sharply.  Dr.  Richardson  mentions  having  seen 
one  which  passed  the  day  in  the  pocket  of  a Canadian 
woman,  and  looked  out  occasionally  when  its  attention 
wan  excited  by  any  noise.  At  present  the  fun  are  of  no 


value,  and  although  taken  from  the  Indians  are  destroyed  ML'S- 
immediately  afterwards.  The  same  author  states  that  he  TKLA. 
cannot  ascertain  whence  the  term  Vison  has  arisen,  but  v— “V*— 
in  a list  of  furs  presented  by  a Montreal  merchant  to 
Kahn,  in  1719,  mention  is  made  that  the  ” Fisons  or 
FoiUcrtaux  are  a kind  of  Martens,  which  live  in  water.” 

Sect.  II.  Mu  stria. — Martens. 

An  additional  false  molar  on  rack  side  in  the  lower  jaw; 
and  a little  tubercle  on  the  carnivorous  molar. 

M.  Maries , Lin. ; la  Mart e,  Buff.  ; Marten,  Pea. 

About  eighteen  inches  long,  and  die  tail  ten  more,  or 
twelve,  if  taken  to  the  extremity  of  llie  hair ; the  head 
of  a more  elongated  form  than  in  the  Weasels,  brown 
mingled  with  red;  cars  wide,  round,  and  open;  the 
body  covered  with  a thick,  long,  brown  fur,  the  roots  of 
which  arc  ash  coloured,  the  middle  bright  chestuut  and 
the  tips  black ; throat  and  breast  white  ; belly  same 
colour  aa  the  back  but  paler ; fur  on  the  toil  very  long 
especially  at  the  tip,  where  it  seems  thicker  than  else- 
where and  darker ; the  legs  and  upper  part  of  the  feat 
chocolate,  the  under  part  covered  with  Uiick  down  like 
that  on  the  body ; claws  white,  large,  and  sharp,  well 
adapted  for  climbing  trees,  in  which  it  here  constantly 
lives.  The  colour  of  the  Marten  varies  to  ash  according 
to  its  age  and  die  different  seasous  in  which  it  is  taken. 

The  skin  and  excrements  of  the  Marten  have  a fine 
musky  smell.  It  lives  solitarily  in  the  woods  and 
never  approaches  habitations;  but  deposits  its  young 
either  in  the  nests  of  birds,  or  in  the  drays  or  nests  of 
Squirrels,  and  in  Winter  very  often  shelter*  itself  in 
Magpies'  nests.  It  is  found  throughout  Europe,  and  it 
is  said  also  in  North  America.  The  Marten  is  the  roost 
handsome  of  our  indigenous  beasts  of  prey;  its  motions 
arc  very  elegant  and  nimble ; and  its  eyes  lively.  The 
Marten,  like  other  animals  of  this  genus,  feeds  on  Rats, 

Mice,  and  other  vermin  ; poultry,  game,  and  small  birds 
are  its  common  food ; it  will  not  refuse  grain,  and  is 
fond  of  honey.  It  brings  four  to  six  young  at  a birth, 
which  as  they  grow  it  feeds  with  fresh  eggs  ami  live 
birds,  which  it  brings  to  the  nest.  When  taken  young, 
it  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  very  good  tempered  ; but  its 
attachment  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity it  will  escape  to  its  native  woods.  Buffi  >n  men- 
tions that  a Marten  which  lie  tamed  drank  frequently, 
sometimes  remained  awake  for  two  days,  but  at  other 
times  remained  usleep  as  long;  and  thut  wheu  prepar- 
ing to  take  repose  it  folded  itself  round,  covering  its 
head  with  its  tail.  The  scent  of  the  Marten  is  very 
sweet  to  Hounds,  and  it  is  the  best  animul  to  enter 
young  Foxhouuds  with : by  running  the  thickest  bushes 
it  teaches  them  to  run  cover.  When  closely  pursued  it 
dimb6  a tree,  and  its  agility  is  very  great,  for  though 
frequently  dropping  from  the  tree  into  the  midst  of  the 
pack  of  Hounds  intent  on  cutching  it,  but  very  few  in- 
stances occur  of  its  being  taken.  They  make  great 
havoc  among  Pheasants,  which  they  attack  whilst  at 
roost  The  best  mode  of  catching  them  is  with  the 
steel  trap  baited  with  a piece  of  l'heasaut  or  Wood- 
pigeon  ; but  some  prefer  the  box  trap.  It  is  called  also 
the  Martlet,  Martern,  and  Mertrich,  in  different  districts 
in  England,  where  it  is  not  very  common  : in  Wales 
it  is  'called  Belagraig,  or  Rock  Marten,  from  being 
supposed  to  live  in  the  rocks. 

M.  Foma,  Lin. ; le  Fouint,  Buff. ; Pine  Marten, 

Pen.  About  twenty  inches  in  total  length,  eight  of 
which  belong  to  the  toil ; all  llte  upper  purl*  are  yellowish 
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MUS-  brown,  but  the  head  is  paler;  Ups  of  the  ears  and 
TULA,  cheeks  white;  throat  and  breast  yellow  ; tail  bushy  and 
'Vmm/  of  a deeper  colour  than  the  body.  It  inhabits  Europe, 
across  the  American  Continent  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
the  Straits  of  Tschuktschi,  but  it  is  not  found  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Straits  till  Calheriuebourg,  a dis- 
trict of  Siberia  West  of  Tobolsk,  ami  25°  West  lon- 
gitude distant  from  America.  It  is  very  rare  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  Scotland,  where  it  inhabits  the  pine  forests, 
it  is,  according  to  Pennant,  the  only  one  known.  It  is 
sometimes  met  with  in  Merionethshire  and  Caernar- 
vonshire, where  it  is  called  Be/a  gotd,  or  Wood  Murteu. 
It  prefers  colder  regions,  and  is  very  common  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  North  America,  but 
it  does  not  extend  further  North  than  68°  latitude,  where 
the  woods  cease  ; and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  very  rare  on 
the  Chcpew  van,  or  Barren  Lands,  North  of  Churchill 
Hivcr,  and  East  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  as  also  in  the 
Tschuktschi  an  Country  as  above  noticed.  It  is  found  so 
low  down  as  New  England  ; but  is  most  abundant  where 
the  trees  have  been  killed  by  fire  but  remain  standing. 
The  mountaiuous  and  woody  district  of  the  Nipigou, 
North  of  Luke  Superior,  is  noted  for  its  black  and  valu- 
able Marten  skins.  The  Pine  Marten  feeds  on  Mice, 
Partridges,  and  Hares,  and  in  Summer  on  the  eggs  of 
small  birds ; nor  does  it  reject  carrion,  and  often  destroys 
the  stores  of  meat  and  fish  laid  up  by  the  Indians. 
Whcu  pursued  and  unable  to  escape,  it  seta  up  its  hairs, 
arches  its  bock,  shows  its  teeth,  and  makes  a hissing 
noise  like  the  Cat ; will  seize  a Dog  firmly  by  the  nose 
and  bite  so  hard,  that  a Dog,  unaccustomed  to  it,  will 
allow  its  escape.  They  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  bring 
from  four  to  seven  young  at  a litter  towards  the  latter 
end  of  April.  The  fur  of  the  Marten  is  fine,  and  often 
dyed  to  imitate  sables  and  other  costly  furs ; its  import- 
ance as  an  article  of  commerce  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
fact,  that  a huudred  thousand  skins  are  annually  exported 
from  the  Fur  Countries.  About  Hudson’s  Bay  they  are 
taken  in  small  log  traps,  which  fall  on  and  kill  them; 
the  best  bait  for  this  is  a Partridge's  head  with  the  fea- 
thers on. 

M.  Zibellitia,  Lin. ; la  Zibdine*  Buff  ; Sable,  Pen. 
In  size  equal  to  the  Marten,  but  differs  from  it  in  hav- 
ing the  tail  shorter  than  the  hind  legs ; the  whiskers 
long  and  the  ears  rounded ; the  feet  Urge,  and  the  fur 
extending  even  under  ilie  toes,  the  claws  of  which  arc 
w hite ; the  tips  of  the  hairs  are  black  but  ashy  towards 
their  roots ; as  to  colour,  the  edges  of  the  ears  are  yel- 
lowish, the  chin  white,  ashy,  or  yellowish;  the  coat  is 
generally  brown,  sometimes  tawny,  and  occasionally 
.quite  white,  which  is  perhaps  dependent  upon  the  lime  of 
year.  They  arc  found  in  Siberia,  Kamtschatka,  and 
some  of  the  Kurile  Islands  between  the  latter  Coun- 
try and  Japan ; live  in  holes  in  the  earth,  or  in  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  occasionally  form  nests  in  trees  ; 
.prey  by  night  feeding  principally  on  Hares,  but  also  on 
Ermines,  Weasels,  and  Squirrels  during  Summer,  and 
on  birds  in  Winter ; in  Autumn  on  hurtle,  service,  and 
cranberries,  at  which  time  their  cout  is  out  of  condition, 
as  till*  vegetable  food  induces  a kind  of  itch,  to  relieve 
which  they  rub  iliemsclvcs  against  the  trees  and  injure 
their  fur. 

*pieir  fur  forms  a very  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
and  arc  worth  from  one  to  ten  pounds  a piece;  they 
are  considef*  to  be  in  season  from  November  to 
February,  at  which  lime  the  fur  is  the  longest.  The 
longer  hairs  are  called  0$  by  the  Russians,  aud  the 


longer  and  blacker  these  are,  the  more  valuable  is  the  MtU- 
skin  ; shorter  hair  is  found  about  the  roots  of  these  and  TELA, 
is  named  Podotit,  end  the  more  there  is  of  this  kind  the  v*^1 
less  valuable  is  the  skin  ; the  lower  parts  both  of  the 
Os  and  Podosie  are  called  Motchka , which  in  the  best 
skins  is  black  in  the  Os,  and  grey  or  reddish  in  the 
Podosie,  and  when  the  latter,  the  skins  arc  but  of  little 
value.  Besides  these  two  kinds,  there  is  also  a third  sort 
of  hair,  a kind  of  wool  called  Pod*ada , which  if  in  large 
quantities  considerably  deteriorates  the  skin,  as  it  pre- 
vents the  longer  hairs  being  turned  in  any  other  than 
the  natural  direction  ; for  one  of  the  valuable  properties 
of  the  Sable  skins  consists  in  their  fur  lyiug  smooth  in 
any  given  direction.  The  fresh  skins  have  a gloss  or 
bloom  as  it  is  called,  which  dies  off  from  the  older  furs. 

The  best  skins  are  brought  from  Nerlchisk  and  Ya- 
kulsck,  especially  about  the  river  Ud,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  a single  skin  will  often  fetch  twelve 
or  fourteen  pounds.  The  finer  fur*  arc  sent  to  Russia, 
and  the  coarser  to  Chino,  aud  arc  generally  sold  in 
pairs.  The  bellies,  about  two  fingers  broad,  are  sold  in 
pairs  and  tied  together  by  forty  piece*,  which  fetch  from 
one  to  two  pounds ; tails  are  sold  by  the  hundred,  at  the 
rate  of  from  four  to  eight  pounds.  The  worse  fur*  are 
often  dyed,  aud  the  Chinese  arc  especially  clever  in  this 
process,  so  that  both  the  imparted  colour  and  the  gloss 
arc  retained  ; but  this  manufacture  i*  discovered  by  the 
crisping  or  twisting  of  the  hair  during  the  process  which 
prevents  their  lyiug  flat.  In  the  more  common  Russian 
mode  of  dying  or  fumigating  the  skins  the  cheat  may 
be  easily  ascertained  by  rubbing  the  hair  with  a moist 
linen  cloth  which  imbibes  the  colour;  aud  also  by  the 
speedy  loss  of  the  gloss. 

Sable  hunting  is  carried  on  by  parties  of  from  five  to 
fiAy  persons,  who  divide  themselves  into  smaller  com- 
panies each  provided  with  a leader,  but  all  subservient 
to  one  general  director.  Each  party  is  provided  with  a 
boat,  a Dog  and  net  for  every  two  men,  and  a bilking 
vessel.  They  pass  up  the  river*  towing  their  boats 
against  the  stream  till  the  huuting  country  is  reached, 
where  they  disembark  and  build  huts,  in  which  they 
remain  till  the  frost  sets  in,  and  with  the  first  snows  the 
season  commences.  Before  separating  for  their  differ- 
ent journeys,  the  hunters  assemble  together,  and  a 
prayer  for  success  is  offered  to  the  Almighty.  They 
then  penetrate  into  the  woods,  marking  the  trees  as  they 
proceed,  in  order  readily  to  find  their  way  back,  and  in 
their  progress  build  huts  of  trees,  and  cover  them  with 
snow  ; near  to  these  they  form  the  traps,  which  consist 
of  pitfalls  with  a loose  board  placed  across  the  top,  and 
bailed  with  fish  or  flesh  ; they  proceed  onwards  building 
hut*  and  traps  in  their  course,  till  they  reach  the  extent 
of  their  hunting  expedition,  and  successively  return  to 
inspect  the  traps  and  skin  the  game  which  ha*  been 
caught,  but  which  must  only  lie  done  by  the  chief  of  the 
party.  Another  mode  also  of  taking  Sables  is  prac- 
tised : a piece  of  timber  is  placed  horizontally  between 
two  trees,  and  upon  it  another  aslant,  and  slightly  sup- 
ported at  oue  end  by  a pole,  from  which  extends  a rod 
to  which  a bait  is  attached ; this  when  meddled  with 
disturbs  the  whole  apparatus,  and  the  slanting  board 
fall*  and  kills  the  animal.  When  Sables  become  scarce, 
the  hunters  track  them  in  the  snow  to  their  holes,  the 
entrance  to  which  they  net,  and  occasionally  sit  for  two 
or  three  days  watching  with  great  patieucc  for  their 
prey.  The  first  Sable  taken  is  dedicated  to  the  Church, 
and  called  Goo's  Sable.  When  the  hunting  ta  over 
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MTJS-  they  return  to  head-qutirtefs,  make  their  reporU  to  the 
director,  and  divide  the  booty  : here  they  continue  till 
MUSTER.  river  be  cleared  of  ice  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost 
. — and  then  return  home. 

It  dues  not  appear  that  the  Greeks  or  early  Romans 
ever  made  use  of  furs  ; but  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
622.  when  Totila,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  reigned  in  Italy, 
the  Seuthons,  a people  of  Modern  Sweden,  found  means 
of  transmitting  to  the  Romans  the  precious  skins  of 
Sables,  Saphilinas  ptllcs,  os  mentioned  by  Jornandes  Dt 
JtebuM  GeUcis.  Furs  were  subsequently  used  for  liuing 
the  tents  of  Princes,  and  in  1252,  Marco  Polo  found 
those  of  the  Cham  of  Tartary  lined  with  Ermines  and 
Sables ; the  latter  of  which  he  calls  Zibclints  and  Zam- 
■bolines,  and  says  that  they,  together  with  other  valuable 
furs,  were  brought  from  Countries  for  North,  from  the 
Land  of  Darkness,  and  from  regions  almost  inaccessible 
from  morasses  and  ice.  In  Wales,  furs  were  highly  es- 
teemed so  early  as  the  time  of  Howel  Dda,  who  began 
to  reign  in  940.  In  the  following  century  fun  became 
still  more  fashionable,  and  when  Godfrey  of  Bulloign, 
and  his  followere,  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  ap- 
peared before  the  Greek  Emperor  Alexis  Comnenus,  he 
was  struck  with  the  richness  of  their  dresses,  tain  ex 
oUro  quam  aurifrigio  et  nirro  open  harmclino  et  ex 
mardrino  grisioque  el  vario . In  England,  as  elsewhere, 
this  disposition  for  wearing  fur  increased  to  so  great  an 
extent  that,  in  1337,  it  was  enacted  by  Edward  III.  that 
uo  person  should  make  use  of  it  unless  he  could  afford 
to  spend  a hundred  pounds  a year. 

M.  Canadensis,  Lin. ; It  Pekan,  Daubcnton  ; Fisher 
or  Pekan,  Pen.  Length  twenty-three  inches,  and  the 
tail  including  the  fur  ten  more  ; head  of  a strong,  round- 
ish appearance,  and  contracted  suddenly  to  form  the 
nose  ; the  eyes  placed  where  the  head  curves  in  to  form 
the  uose,  so  that  they  seem  to  be  placed  more  obliquely 
than  they  really  are ; ears  edged  with  white,  low,  semicircu- 
lar, and  far  apart.  The  fur  is  fine  and  downy  towards  the 
roots,  and  of  a greyish  or  clove-brown  colour,  yellowish- 
white  above,  aud  very  bright  blackish  brown  at  the  tip; 
is  short  on  the  head,  but  on  the  body  as  long  though 


not  so  fine  oJ  that  of  the  Pine  Marten,  from  which  it  MUS- 
further  differs  in  the  great  length  of  the  tail.  So  much  TKLA. 
white  is  8Mn  on  l^e  head,  shoulders,  and  fore  part  of  ^ITTgTWw[ 
the  back,  U*y  aPI*ar  quite  hoary,  but  the  colour  . 

deepens  towards  tu-e  uil ; the  under  parts  and  legs  are 
brownish -black,  but  the  Shi**0^  a lighter  colour ; ti«£ 
tail  is  covered  with  long  black  iwr>  frequently  there  is 
a white  spot  on  the  throat  between  the  fore  legs,  and 
another  between  the  hind,  but  these  are  not  constant ; 
the  fore  legs  are  short  and  strong ; all  the  toes  are  con- 
nected with  a short  web,  which  is  hairy  both  above  and 
beueath : the  claws  strong,  curved,  aud  sharp.  It  has  a 
musky  smell  similar  to  that  of  the  Marten,  but  stronger. 

A variety  is  sometimes  found  which  is  entirely  white, 
except  the  brown  feet  and  nose.  The  Pekan  is  found 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Great  Slave  Luke,  and  Dr. 
Richardson  thinks  extends  completely  across  the  Ame- 
rican Continent.  Its  manners  ore  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Marten,  climbing  trees  with  great  facility,  but  it 
differs  from  the  Marten  which  prefers  the  driest  spots  in 
Pine  forests,  by  living  in  damp  places  near  the  water, 
but  it  does  not  seek  its  food  there,  although  like  that 
animal  it  will  feed  on  dry  fish.  It  feeds  principally  on 
Mice  ; is  said  to  prey  upon  Frogs  during  Summer 
time ; but  its  favourite  food  is  reported  to  be  the 
Canada  Porcupine,  which  it  kills  by  biting  the  belly. 

Considerable  numbers  of  the  skins  of  this  animal  ore 
annually  sold  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  under  the 
name  of  tVcotuhoek t or  Fishers ; how  the  Pckans  have 
gained  the  latter  title  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  for  they 
ore  not  amphibious,  and  feed  only  on  the  smaller  animals. 

Hcarnc  calls  them  H'rjack,  which,  as  well  as  f Food- 
shock,  is  a corruption  of  their  Crec  name  Olchtek. 

Several  other  species  are  enumerated  by  Linntus, 

BufTon,  and  Pennant,  but  they  are  very  confused,  and 
require  confirmation  before  they  can  he  admitted. 

See  Linmii  Sy sterna  Kalunt  a Gmelin  ; Pennant, 

History  of  Quadrupeds,  Arctic  and  British  Zoology ; 

I Niger,  Prodromus  Mammalium  ; Cuvier,  Hegne  Ani- 
mal; Richardson,  Fauna  Borealis  Americana. 


MU'STER,  r.l  Gcr.  mtislern;  D.  montleren ; 

Mu'ster,  n.  J Sw.  moenslra.  Anciently  written 
most  re.  It,  mostrare;  Fr.  faire  i tn  monsire ; Sp.  hater 
SUM  muetlra;  from  the  Lat.  monstrare,  to  show.  Cot- 
grave  calls  the  noun  monsire , a mutter , view,  show,  or 
sight.  To  mutter  is,  consequentially. 

To  assemble  er  collect  together,  for  view  or  review ; 
and,  generally,  to  assemble  or  collect  together,  to  bring 
together. 

Meddled  my  mcTchaundisc.  and  mad  a good  mot/ tire. 

Piers  Plouhtnun.  f 7«wa,  p.  1 00. 
That  such  a n ombre  gadred  into  one 
Of  worthie  knights,  newer  not  win, 

Whan  they  tn  fecre  were  moutlred  in  * plain.* 

Ltd  fair.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  part  ii».  p.  599. 

And  so  they  went  and  mo  sired  Wfore  the  Castil  of  Ante,  the 
which*  was  well  fumywdicd  with  Englytsherorn. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronye/e,  val.  L ch.  25-4.  p.377. 

When  mutter  day,  and  fuughten  field*  ore  odd, 

Gascoigne.  The  , Steele  Glos. 

I eunaunde  yon  in  hi*  name,  that  ye  make  to  morow*  your 
mmttres,  and  in  likewise  *o  ihall  we  do  ours. 

Lor/i  Berners.  Froissart . Cronye/e,  vul.  i.  ch.  304.  p.  433. 

VOL.  XXV. 


Upon  festival*  aod  playtimes  they  should  exercise  themselves  in 
the  fields,  by  riding,  leaping,  fencing,  mutter  my,  mid  training. 
Cowley.  A Proposition  for  the  Advancement  of  Jirpenmental  Phi- 
losophy.  7%e  School. 

The  last  great  muter,  (’twas  before  ye  serv’d  here 
Before  the  last  duke’*  death,  whose  honour'd  Injurs 
Now  rest  in  peace,)  this  young  prince  had  the  ordering 

2 To  crown  hi  father’s  hope*)  of  all  lb*  army. 
eaumant  and  Fletcher.  The  Ijoyal  Subject,  act.  k K.  ], 

Fai.s.  Shallow  will  seme  foe  summer : peicke  him : for  wee  ha  us 
a number  of  shadow**  to  fill  vppe  the  mnsierdr+ht. 

Shah  spent  r.  Henry  IF,  Third  Part , fid.  87. 
Though  thou  welt  muster-matter  of  (he  land. 

Ben  Jonsoa.  The  I’nder^pood.  • An  Eleyy. 

* All  that  were  able,  from  20  yean  old  aud  upwards,  being  listed 
in  the  muster-roll,  followed  their  trades,  or  other  business,  till  they 
were  called  to  war. 

Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  iv.  ch.  ir.  sec.  15.  * 
In  short,  it  b the  great  plague  of  tb*  world,  [deception]  which 
takes  wrong  measures  and  makes  false  musters  almost  in  every  thing. 

South.  Sermons,  vtd.  u.  p.  353. 

Again  in  1 Corinth,  vi.  9,  10.  we  have  a mutter-roll  o(  a*  vile 
sinners,  aa  sin  could  make,  or  hell  receive ; fornicators,  idolaters, 
adulterers,  thieves,  covetous,  drunkards,  extortioners. 

Id.  lb.  vul.  viiL  p.  350, 
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MUT 

Pd.ne  un  the  lowly  pare  of  **1*  *«•“" 

Shcdmp,;  white  Iway  medlmg  iBmno*Jf« 

In  baibarou.  .uceenswu*,  mudtr.  up 
The  pa.1  endearment*  of  th.it  wller  hourt, 

Teimcmu.  of  it.  Iheme.  w<lir.  Tkt  Or.ee. 

MUTE  r h Fr  muahU;  It.. mu labile;  Sp. 

M u'T.aU,'  ( mudabiU ; Lot.  mutabilu ; from  mu- 

Mutah/uti,  t tare.  lo  change  ; 

Muta'tion.  * Thai  am  or  m»y  be  changed  or 
altered  ; changeable,  ollerable,  fickle,  unsteady,  lticon- 

^Tbc  «Wch  dMtinabio  cure.,  whan  the!  PM»™  not  fro  'h'W'", 
nroaee  of  unmimabl.  peiiieiaunce,  .1  mote  nede.  be  that  the'  ” be 

STE^r.-thu,.  Ckeuctr.  toon,  book  at.  f 442. 

I'M  ,f  her  whole  .tint  any  thing  to  tounie, 

Thun  ce.ietli  "he  Fortune  ul.ono  tulle: 

Now  <ilh  her  whole  by  no  w.y  may  eowum, 

What  wort  thou  of  her  mutubihlm  7 

M.  r<W«.  oak  Cene,*,  book  l-p.  IBS. 

A Oil  Item  I row  me,  faithful,  true,  and  kind. 

Without  idlen.'e  of  mulabihlie 
Humbly  to  mruo,  while  l^uemd  ^ 

W’eoeet  then  that  Uicre  -*»- 
nour. 

a ehridlao  king  .« in  niche  cm.  (for  the  eon.ider.rion  of  tbeye 
firmer  . date  and  mulMi  channce  of  tha  warn)  to  ahewo  mueh 

sr?:w.“.^ee,  fl-erie.,  (oh  1240.  The  rtird  floefe./Owi/ert 

tojeiJBfl  TributdCion. 

Is  not  W ft  *nddcn  mulatto*.  . , e . 

Ban**,  li'orkn,  fuJ.  343.  Ayuin*/  warMfpmg  Smalt  or  Image*. 

Tan.  Not  onr  of  my  dirngon’s  wings  Wt  lo  sdorn  me, 

ll.ivt!  I muled  all  my  fcltbwa.  . , 

fleneou,./  aad  F/clelrr.  F*e  bill.  Tki.f,  act  le.  K.  1. 

It  may  be,  gnat,  nil  the.  hare  their  imagination  atom  mutable, 
and  giddy,  a.  small  bud.  hkewiae  ha**-  ... 

b 1 Bacon.  Saturn/  Httlory,  Cent.  Tin.  sec.  0V». 

TVkl  man  (lull  mt-«  tb#  ever-whirling  wheel* 

Of  change,  lb*  which  all  iTKirtall  thing*  doth  **fty 
Bui  lhal  thereby  du«h  find.  *ml  pUiuly 
IIow  matabUitg  in  tlMOTl  doth  pUv 

H" L”  * » 6- 

But  all  that  movelh  doth  ..aliw  love. 

W.  /S.  honk  till.  can.  7. 

Foe  In  both  there  «en«  tn  be  n raluation  of  time ; winch  whether 
in  eaMt  of  mutulum,  or  »uW.  may  jurlly  he  mapeeted  fm  unlawful. 
uT  H'urkt,  Yol.  in.  fob  768.  Com.  ./  Cewme.ee,  dec.  1.  a*  4. 

It  r imtitirul  whdom  and  prudence]  depend*  upon  the 
will,  J,a  Ikkto  hunumrn,  the  mi.tnkeo  and  m*uM'  interest.  of  men, 
wl.ieh  are  perptfiallj  ahiffuig  fiom  ooe  fund  to  another,  .0  that 
nobody  hoow.wh.rn  to  findthem.  ^ ^ ^ ^ 4, 

Now  there  ia  a anmage  from  death  to  Ufa  and  from  a dole  of 
weakliest  mid  eoren^.ul.  to  a dale  «f  glory  and 
cun  never  euffet  hy  tribulation  or  InfirmiOea,  or  the  dmorder  and 

mtUabMy  of  this  state.  .i  «i  n 12G 

Slit/tnyfeel.  Sermon  3.  Tol.  1H.  p.  • 

Their  mill  Me  compWwcns  cany 
The  looks  of  auger,  h*i«t  and  joy  l 
Just  a*  the  scene*  around  ’em  vary, 

Blcss-iire*  ur  perns  annoy. 

Cooper.  The  Temper  of  Amhpput,  *pJ»-  2. 

And,  Hti».Uuus  of  mulali.m  |ffl  disejud 
A real  elaganec,  a little  us'd. 

For  lUQciMtxvus  novelty  duul  *irang«  dU^iisc. 

Con  per.  The  Truk,  book  u- 

Mutk,  ®.  Fr.  mulir,  nmeutir  -,  seems  formed 

MutEi  n-  >upon  ihc  nowit  fimrMfr,  » inolkm  or 
Mi/tino  n.j  commotion  ; •«*!  lo  *>«  empUrycd,  phy- 
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ticnlly  or  ntetlieally,  at  to  meet,  a motion,  now  in  Eng-  MPIT.' 
lish  ure.  Anil  thus,  , , 

Mute,  that  » hich  is  moreil,  (tnoftun,)  «c.  out  of  the 
bowels.  Ami  see  F»lcon««. 

Upon  the  o«ke,  the  plumlie-lree  and  the  holme, 

TJu  stuck^Jove  and  ih«  blackbird  slrould  uot  come, 

Whose  mulitty  on  iho»e  trees  does  make  to  grow 
But»curin£  byphear,  and  (he  misaeltoe. 

Brmcne.  Uruannta't  1‘ailuralt,  book  i.  tong  1. 

According  unto  ancient  tradition  ami  PUn*1.  relation,  the  bird  not 
able  to  digest  the  fruit  whereon  she  fvedeth;  from  herinconverted 
nosing.  wi«th  this  plant  of  the  berries  where  of  birdhme  u made 
wUrewith  she  is  after  entangled.  . _ . . 11n  , 

S,r  Thomat  Brotr*.  Vwlpr  Ermart,  book  u.  ch.  v».  p.  1 10.  ! 

And  I knew  not  that  there  were  apaaows  in  the  wall,  and  mine 
eyes  being  ojien  tike  sparrow*  mated  worm  dung  into  inme  ey«  and 

a whiteness  caine  in  mine  eyes.  . 

fleb/r.  M$4nn  Fernon,  TMt,  ch.  u.  v.  I0- 
- With  hooting  wiM 

Thou  causes*  uproars ; and  our  holy  things, 

Foot,  table,  pulpU,  they  be  all  defil’d 
>V  Uk  thy  broad  mating*. 

More,  lift  of  the  Sq*4  roku.  p.  119. 

And  nigh  an  luidmt  obelisk 

Was  rais'd  by  him,  fuuud  out  by  Fisk, 

On  which  w.u  written,  not  in  ururds, 

But  hieroglyphic  male  of  birds.  ..  « 

Butter.  Uadtbrt u,  psit  »u  can.  3. 


Mtrro,  adj.  'J 

M uts,  n.  V I 

Mv'tely,  ( fi 

Mn'TENESS.  ) B 


Fr.  mupf.  mitt ; It.  rnuto  ; Sp.  muda ; 
Lat.  mu  tut : which  Scheidius  dentes 
’ from  Or.  ftvetu,  claudtre,  to  close,  to 
ivin'TF.NE88.  > Blop ; having  a reason  for  its  applica- 
tion similar  to  that  for  the  English  Dumb , q.  c. 

Having  the  organs  of  speech  dammed  up,  stopt,  or 
closed  ; and  thus,  speechless,  silent. 

She  said  eke.  die  was  fain  with  him  to  mete, 

And  siodo  forth  mart,  miide,  .1c  roausuett*. 

Chaucer.  Mu*  and  Cme.de,  book  v. 

Sh«  waft  so  tree,  aft  women  lieen  ediooe, 

And  «l»*i  close  and  mart  as  stone.  M1 

Lidgale.  The  Story  of  Thebe*,  part  m.  p.  592. 

Lykayourpu.  ca.  ^rof  can  au.-e Pmvl. 

We.  may  fitly  lrau.fet  th»  apophtlwgwi.  of  Suminiite.,  fiorn  paint- 
tog  unto  Licfiig-  »uJ  -y  'ho*,  that  a fim.ee  » a mele  poemc,  ee.fi 

fob  656.  Of  .e,e,r<».j»e<,  (inert.  1 5. 

Hail  native  Language  lhat  by  sinews  weak 
Didst  move  my  first  endeavouring  tongue  to  spcaK, 

And  miiTst  hnperfret  words  with  childish  trim. 

Half  uuynooonc'il,  slide  through  my  infant  ups, 

Driving  dumb  wh  nee  from  the  i«rtol  door, 

>Vheic  he  had  uuur/y  cat  two  yean  before.  

hUtton.  Ala  / oeafioa  Exerctte. 

Tlie  Kiheerat  ami  beat  goectu’fi  men  mo  Unit  ptaeti.'fi  in  theie 

afi^iir, , juifi  »l.u  know,  mil  tli.et  the  l»ihf,'l 

may  ofWmw.  huk  all  thw  uiiI.eelinM.  anfi  untnial  «l«'h  »h.J>  » 

really  unfit  fur  eoowtwitiuu.  ■ - n , „,  r 

Id.  ‘H’orki,  eul.  i-  p.  171.  The  Ihmphee  end  ffeefeweo/Dieaeee, 

book  L ch.  in. 

To  the  indictment  here  upon,  he  mart  emureU  might  he  nOnned 
Kim  to  plead  the  illegality  of  it  i «h.eh  being  denied  h.mhy Jh. 
infige,  and  the  rentence  of  a mult  Uirenteued,  ho  at  teilgtl.  gava 
into  court  hi*  exception*  iugto«*cd  in  parchment. 

HW  Athena  O^meatet,  Vol.  il-  fob  30-1. 

Hip  bear,  th*  boar,  and  every  savage  name, 

Wild  in  rflect,  though  in  appearance  tame. 

Lay  waste  thy  wood*,  destroy  thy  blissful  bower. 

And,  mi^ci  twugh  they  rerm,  ^‘eutker. 

Regulorlv  a prisoner  is  said  to  stand  mute,  when,  *"^  **^8*** 
for  treason  or  felony,  he  dlhur,  I.  maU*  no  «*w«r  rt «, 
2.  answer*  foreign  lo  live  (<ufpOM,  or  with  such  uuittec  ai  is  nc 
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MUTE.  aflowabl*  ; and  will  not  answer  otherwise  : or,  3.  upon  having  pleaded 
Dot  guilty,  refuses  to  pict  himself  upon  the  country. 

""  ’ Blackttone.  ('c^miamtnrirt,  book  IV.  ch.  XXV. 

Bribe  him,  to  fvost  my  mute-imploring  eye, 

With  some  proud  lord,  who  smiles  a gracious  lie ! 

A lie  to  captivate  my  heedless  youth, 

Degrade  my  talents,  and  debauch  my  truth. 

Smollett . Advice,  a Satin. 

The  Mutes,  or  dumb  attendants  of  the  Seraglio,  are 
usually  represented  in  Tragedies,  in  which  the  scene  is 
laid  at  Constantinople,  as  executioners.  From  Sir  Puul 
Rycaut’s  account,  however,  that  odious  office  by  no  means 
belongs  to  them.  “ Besides  the  Pages  there  is  a sort 
of  attendants  to  make  up  the  Ottoman  Court  called 
Btzebani,  or  Mutes,  men  naturally  born  deaf,  aud  so, 
consequently,  for  want  of  receiving  the  sound  of  words, 
are  dumb.  These  are  by  number  about  40,  who  are 
lodged  by  night  amongst  the  Pages  in  the  two  chambers ; 
but  in  the  daytime  have  their  stations  before  the  Mosquo 
belonging  to  the  Pages  where  they  learn  and  perfect 
themselves  in  the  language  of  the  Mutes,  which  is  made 
up  of  several  signs,  in  which  by  custom  they  can  dis- 
course, and  fully  express  themselves  ; not  only  to  signify 
their  sense  in  familiar  questions,  but  to  recount  stories, 
understand  the  fables  of  their  own  Religion,  the  laws 
and  precepts  of  the  Alchorun,  the  name  of  Mahomet, 
and  what  else  may  be  capable  of  being  expressed  by  the 
tongue.  The  most  ancient  amongst  them,  to  the 
number  of  about  eight  or  nine,  are  called  the  Favourite 
Mutes,  and  are  admitted  to  attendance  on  the  Haz  Oda, 
who  only  serve  in  the  place  of  Buffoons  for  the  Grand 
Segnior  to  sport  with,  whom  he  sometimes  kicks, 
sometimes  throws  in  the  cisterns  of  water,  sometimes 
makes  fight  together  like  the  combat  of  Climcas  and 
Dametas.  But  this  language  of  the  Mutes  is  so  much 
in  fashion  in  the  Ottoman  Court,  that  none  almost  but 
can  deliver  his  sense  in  it,  and  is  of  much  use  to  those 
who  attend  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Segnior,  before 
whom  it  is  not  reverend  or  seemly  so  much  as  a whisper ” 
Book  i.  c.  8. 

Mite,  in  Law,  is  one  who  being  arraigned  upon  an 
indictment  of  Treason  or  Felony,  and  asked  whether  he 
be  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  charge,  cither  makes  no 
answer  at  all,  or,  what  is  equivalent  thereto,  makes  an 
answer  foreign  to  the  purpose.  When  a prisoner  be- 
haves in  this  way,  the  first  step  is  to  impanel  a Jury  to 
try  whether  he  be  dumb  from  the  visitation  of  God,  or 
be  silent  from  obstinacy.  If  the  Jury  find  that  he  is 
dumb,  the  trial  must  proceed  as  if  **  not  guilty”  had 
been  pleaded.  If,  however,  the  Jury  find  that  his 
alienee  proceeds  from  obstinacy,  the  case  is  different. 
In  cases  of  High  Treason,  and  of  all  Misdemeanours,  ob- 
stinate silence  hath  always  subjected  the  prisoner  to  be 
treated  as  if  he  were  convicted,  but  now  by  Slat.  7 and 
8 Geo.  IV.  c.  28.  sec.  2.  the  Judge  may  in  these  cases, 
if  he  think  fit,  order  a plea  of  " not  guilty”  to  bo 
entered,  and  proceed  with  the  trial  as  if  the  prisoner  had 
pleaded.  In  all  other  cases  of  felony  the  prisoner  by 
obstinately  refusing  to  plead  could  formerly  have  escaped 
conviction  with  its  consequences,  amongst  which  the 
forfeiture  of  the  lands  to  the  lord  was  one  of  the  most 
important ; but  the  alternative  was  dreadful.  For  upon 
the  jury’s  finding  that  he  was  silent  from  malice,  judg- 
ment or  the  peine  forte  el  dure  was  passed  against  him  ; 
which  judgment  was  that  the  prisoner  be  taken  back  to 
prison ; be  put  into  a low,  dark  chamber  j be  laid 
naked  on  his  back  upon  the  floor ; have  a weight  of 
iron,  as  much  as  he  could  bear  and  more,  placed  upon 


him ; have  no  sustenance,  save  only  three  morsels  of  the  MUTK. 
worst  bread  on  the  first  day,  and  three  draughts  of  — 
standing  water  on  the  second,  and  be  so  kept,  with  such 
sustenance  on  the  alternate  days,  until  he  answered,  or 
(as  the  judgment  afterwards  more  appropriately  ex- 
pressed it)  until  he  died.  But  now  by  Stat.  12  Geo.  III. 

C.  20.  instead  of  the  peine  forte  et  dure , the  prisoner 
is  to  be  treated  as  if  he  were  convicted,  except  w ben  the 
Judge  thinks  fit  to  direct  a plea  of  **  not  guilty”  to  be 
entered,  and  to  proceed  w ith  the  Trial,  which,  as  in  cases 
of  High  Treason,  Misdemeanour,  and  Piracy,  he  is  au- 
thorized to  do  by  7 and  H Geo.  IV.  c.  *28.  see.  2.  See 
Blackstune,  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  324. 

MUTILATE,")  Fr.  muliltr ; It.  mutilate ; Sp. 

Mutila'tion.  familiar;  Lat,  mutilare,  from  mull* 
l us,  t.  e.  captus  aliqua  parte  corporis,  from  mutus , 
dumb.  Sec  Mutk,  ante. 

To  take  away,  cut  off,  in  any  way  deprive  of,  some 
part  of  tlie  entire  body  ; to  maim,  to  dismember. 

Yes  we  ue  much  bound  rnto  him,  although  he  haue  made  vs 
imperfect  and  mutilate. 

Fnth.  Market,  fuL  90.  A 7 Yeatice  vpon  ike  Sacrament  a f Bap- 
fume. 

As  I haue  declared  you  before  in  my  preface,  I will  not  in  any 
vrorde  wyllinglye  mangle  or  mutilate  that  honourable  mail's  work*. 

Sir  Tkamat  Afore.  Market,  fuL  1291.  A Treaties  rjwr  Ike  ilimo*. 

Any  one  that  will  take  but  a little  pains  in  examining  the  nature 
of  them,  may  be  fully  tattsfied  that  the  scriptures  are  Iwreby, 
neither  mutilated  or  depraved. 

Grew.  Cocrno  Sacra,  book  V.  cl».  i.  sec.  40.  p.  289. 

For  we  olwerre  the  muti/atiom  are  nut  transmitted  from  father 
unto  son ; the  blind*  be  Retting  niche  as  can  »»■*,  men  with  one  eye, 
children  with  two } and  cripple*  mutilate  in  tluur  own  pencil*  do 
come  out  perfect  in  their  generation*. 

Sir  Thomat  Brottn.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  vii.  oh.  ii. 

Beeanse  the  Ion  or  mutilation  of  on  able  man,  is  also  a loss  to 
the  commonweal. 

Ralegh,  Hiitory  of  the  World , book  v.  ch.  iii.  sec.  2.  fab  680. 

He  [Coluthus  Lycopolite*]  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
seveml  poems ; none  of  which  have  come  down  to  us  except  this, 
which  in  many  passage*  is  corrupt  and  mutilated. 

Fatrket.  A'otet  to  tke  Rape  of  Helen. 

When  a man  is  in  emminent  danger  of  the  mutilation  of  a leg  or 
an  arm,  or  the  like,  it  is  lawful  to  prevent  the  loss  of  either  by  i1m» 
death  of  the  assailant  South.  Sermont,  vol.  x.  p.  239. 

The  rhapsodic*  of  Homer  wete  scattered  up  ami  down  amnngtt 
the  fitly*  of  Greece,  which  tbe  itinerant  poet  had  visit d,  and  were 
necessarily  in  a very  mutilated  stale,  or  recorded  in  men’s  memories 
after  on  imperfect  manner  and  hy  ncawmeal  only. 

Oiorrver,  No.  120. 

MUTILLA,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  Hymenopterou* 

Insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenner  longer  than  the  head, 
filiform,  situated  in  the  front  of  the  head,  the  first  and 
second  joints  elongate  ; maxillary  palpi  longer  than  the 
maxilla* ; head  large;  abdomen  oval  in  both  sexes,  con- 
vex, the  second  segment  large  ; thorax  cubical ; wings 
with  one  marginal  and  three  submarginal  nreoleta; 
wanting  in  the  females. 

Type  of  the  genus,  M.  Buropea,  Linnaeus;  Donovan, 

Brit  ins.  pi.  vi.  fig.  212.  Several  species,  most  of 
which  inhabit  the  warmer  and  the  more  temperate 
regions  ; few  only  have  as  yet  been  detected  in  Britain, 
where  they  seem  to  affect  sandy  districts. 

MUTINE,  or]  Fr.  mu  liner  ; It.  mvtinare ; 8p. 

Mu'tiny,  I amotinarte.  Skinner  says  from 

Mitine'cr,  Vmnftra,  a motion,  or  from  mutire,  to 

Mu'tixolb,  I murmur.  His  first  conjecture  seems 

Mutinously,  j the  more  rational,  i.e.  from  motus , 

3 n 8 
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MtfTjjJY.  but  through  the  verb  mutir,  ttmtulir,  to  move;  «meuic, 
v— * motion  or  commotion. 

To  move  or  commove ; to  raise  n commotion,  to  (in- 
surge or)  make  an  insurrection ; to  ri9e,  *c.  against 
authority. 

This  ini  good  fur  Maximilian,  if  he  could  hare  seen  the  people 
mnUned,  to  arrest  fury,  and  preuent  diipaire. 

Hit  con.  King  Henry  FTJ,  ful  86. 

He  stak'th  the  legion  at  Bdwiacam  being  hardly  with  ho  Men 
from  mutimimg,  because  he  would  not  lirtul  them  to  fight. 

Smile.  Taei/nt,  book  ii.  eh.  ix.  foL  65. 

Doe  like  the  outline*  of  Jerusalem, 

Be  friends  awhile. 

Shakiprarr.  King  John,  ful.  6. 

Great  prince,  it  is  within  your  rower  with  ease, 

To  remedy  such  fears,  such  jealousies. 

And  rid  you  of  such  mutineer*  u those. 

Daniel.  Jl alary  */  Civil  H art,  book  i. 

Then  brought  he  forth  Sedition,  breeding  ttryfa 
In  troublous  wits  and  mu/m>ui  uprurv. 

Speneer.  /eerie  Querne,  book  r.  can.  9. 

The  same  soldiers,  who  in  herd  service  and  in  the  battle,  arc  in 
perfect  subjection  to  tlwir  leaden,  in  peace  and  luxOry  are  apt  to 
mnlmy  and  rebelL  South.  Srrmont,  voL  iv.  p.  83. 

Hugh  Peters  hetd  a discourse  with  the  arch  rebel  his  master 
upon  the  mutinying  of  the  army  about  St.  Alliau's. 

Id.  16.  sol.  vi.  p.  28. 

In  1486,  Bartholomew  Diax,  a Portuguese  captain,  with  three 
ships  attempted  the  discover)'  of  India  by  the  coast  of  Africa  ; but, 
harassed  by  tempests,  his  crew  mutinied,  and  having  discovered  the 
river  del  Infante,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  Africa,  he  returned  to 
Europe.  Mickle.  I Recovery  of  India.  Appendix. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1797,  Lord  Bridport,  the  admiral,  unsuspi- 
cious of  IIh:  mutiny,  making  a signal  to  prepare  tor  sea,  the  seamen 
of  his  own  ship,  instead  of  weighing  anchor,  ran  up  the  shrouds, 
and  gave  three  cheers,  which  were  msinnMy  answered  from  the 
other  ship*. 

Helthan i.  Uhtary  nf  Great  Britain.  George  HI.  Anno  1797. 

Mutiny  on  board  of  a merchant  vessel  was  not  for- 
merly punishable  by  death  in  this  Country ; but  now  by 
Statute  11  and  12  William  III.  c.  7.  sec.  9.,  made  per- 
petual by  6 George  I.  c.  19.,  it  is  enacted  that,  if  any 
seaman  or  mariner  who  shall  ill  any  place  where  the 
admiral  has  jurisdiction,  lay  violent  hands  on  his  com- 
mander, whereby  to  hinder  him  from  fighting  in  defence 
of  the  ship  and  goods  committed  to  his  charge,  or  shall 
confine  his  master,  or  make  or  endeavour  to  make  a 
molt  in  the  ship,  shall  suffer  pains  of  death,  loss  of 
lands,  goods  and  chattels,  as  pirates,  felons,  and  robbers 
npon  the  seas  ought  to  have  and  suffer.  Offences  of  a 
similar  nature,  such  us  the  running  away  with  the  ship, 
or  any  barge,  boat,  ordnance,  ammunition,  goods,  or 
merchandises,  the  .yielding  of  them  np  voluntarily  to 
pirates,  the  bringing  of  6cduciug  messages  from  pirates, 
enemies,  nr  rebels,  the  confederating  with  or  attempting 
to  corrupt  any  commander  or  mariner  to  yield  up  or  run 
away  with  the  ship,&c.,  the  turning  pirate  or  going  over 
to  pirates,  are  by  the  same  Acts  punishable  in  the  same 
way.  By  other  Statutes,  the  wilful  destruction,  casting 
away,  or  burning  of  any  ship,  with  intent  to  injure  the 
owner,  is  punishable  with  death.  In  case  of  Mutiny 
the  master  is  justified  in  using  means  sufficient  to 
repress  it,  and  if  the  death  of  any  of  the  Mutineers 
ensue,  the  master  iB  justified,  provided  the  force  which 
he  uses  be  fairly  required  by  the  exigency  of  the  occasion ; 
and  the  masters  conduct  is  not  to  lie  scanned  too  nicely, 
as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  is  generally  far 
removed  from  all  assistance,  and  that  his  own  safety  and 
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that  of  die  ship  kind  cargo  chiefly  depend  upon  the  due  MUTINY, 
maintenance  of  his  authority. 

Mutiny  in  the  Royal  Navy  is  punishable  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Statute  22  George  II.  c.  33.  which 
contains  the  rules  or  Article t of  the  Navy.  Among  the 
numerous  offences  enumerated  in  that  Statute,  those 
which  partake  of  the  character  of  Mutiny  are  as  follows 
the  running  away  with  the  ship,  or  any  ordnance,  am- 
munition, or  stores  belonging  thereto,  the  making  or 
endeavouring  to  make  any  Mutinous  assembly,  the 
uttering  of  any  words  of  sedition  or  Mutiny,  the  conceal- 
ing of  any  traitorous  or  Mutinous  design,  the  striking 
of  a superior  officer,  or  drawing  or  offering  to  draw  or 
lift  up  any  wenpon  against  him,  being  in  the  execution 
of  his  office,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  the  presuming 
to  quarrel  with  a superior  officer,  being  in  the  execution 
of  his  office,  or  the  disobeying  of  any  lawful  command 
of  a superior  officer.  All  the  above  offences  ore  punish- 
able with  death  ; with  regard  to  some,  and  those  the  least 
heinous  of  them,  the  Court  Martial  has  a discretionary 
power  of  awarding  a less  punishment.  The  behaving 
with  contempt  towards  a superior  officer,  being  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  the  concealing  of  traitorous  or 
Mutinous  words  spoken  by  any  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
Majesty  or  Government,  or  the  concealing  of  any  words, 
practice,  or  design,  tending  to  the  hinderance  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  not  revealing  tta  same  to  the  commanding 
officer,  and  the  endeavouring  to  mukc  a disturbance  on 
account  of  the  unwholesomcncss  of  the  victual,  or  on 
any  other  ground,  are  punishable  with  such  punishment 
as  a Court  Martial  shall  think  fit  to  award. 

Mutiny  in  Ihe  Army  is  punishable  under  the  Mutiny 
Act.  This  Act  authorizes  nis  Majesty  to  keep  a standing 
army  on  foot,  the  doing  of  which  in  time  of  Peace,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  is 
against  Law ; it  fixes  the  number  of  the  men,  and 
it  empowers  his  Majesty  to  proceed  by  Martial  Law 
against  those  who  offend  in  the  particulars  enumerated 
in  the  Act  or  against  the  Articles  of  War ; a power  which 
in  time  of  Peace  is  derived  solely  from  the  Act,  for  it  is 
n principle  of  the  Constitution,  that  no  man  enn  be  fore- 
judged of  life  or  limb,  or  subjected  in  time  of  peace  to 
any  punishment  within  this  realm  by  Martial  Law,  hr  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  and 
according  to  the  known  and  established  Laws  of  the 
realm.  The  Mutiny  Act  ulways  contains  a proviso, 
that  it  shall  only  continue  in  force  for  one  year;  by 
which  means  it  is  competent  to  cither  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Legislature  to  refuse  to  renew  the  Act 
when  it  expires,  and  by  so  doing  to  prevent  the  Army 
from  being  continued  on  its  former  footing.  Though 
this  power  is  considered  by  constitutional  lawyers  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  affording  to  each  branch  of  the 
legislature  a check  upon  the  other  two,  it  has  happily 
never  been  put  into  execution,  and  the  Act,  with  alter- 
ations suited  to  the  occasion,  is  regularly  passed  every 
year,  the  last  Act  being  1 William  IV.  c.  15. 

By  this  Act  the  King  is  empowered  to  make  Articles 
of  War,  t,  c.  rules  or  orders,  for  the  better  government 
of  the  Army.  The  Navy  in  this  respect  has  an  advan- 
tage over  the  Army,  for  while  the  Articles  of  War  for  the 
regulation  of  the  latter  are  left  by  the  Mutiny  Act  to 
the  discretion  of  the  King,  those  for  the  regulation  of 
the  former  are,  as  has  been  staled  above,  fixed  and 
ascertained  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  22  Geo.  II.  c.  33. 

The  Mutiny  Act,  however,  provides  that  no  offence  shall 
be  made  punishable  with  death  except  those  which  are 
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MUTINY,  specified  therein.  These  are.  Mutiny  and  sedition  ; not 
~~  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  same;  not  giving  infor- 
mation  of  the  same  to  the  commanding  officer;  mia- 
behaviour  before  the  enemy  ; shamefully  abandoning  or 
giving  up  a post ; compelling  the  commanding  officer  so 
to  do  ; leaving  one's  post  before  relieved  ; being  found 
sleeping  on  one's  post;  holding  correspondence  with 
any  rebel  or  enemy  ; entering  into  terms  with  the  same 
without  the  license  of  his  Majesty  or  of  the  command- 
ing officer ; striking  or  using  violence  towards  a superior 
officer,  being  in  the  execution  of  his  duly  ; disobeying 
any  lawful  command  of  a superior  officer;  and  deserting. 

The  Mutiny  Act  does  not  exempt  any  officer  or 
soldier  from  being  proceeded  against  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  Law;  on  the  contrary,  it  enacts  that  any 
commanding  officer  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse,  upon 
application,  to  deliver  over  to  the  Civil  magistrate  any 
officer  or  soldier  accused  of  any  capital  crime,  or  of  any 
offence  which  is  punishable  by  the  known  laws  of  the 
land,  or  shall  wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  assist  the 
officers  of  justice  in  apprehending  such  offender,  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  of  his  Majesty’s  Courts 
at  Westminster,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh,  be  deemed  to  he 
ipto  faclo  cashiered,  and  shall  he  utterly  disabled  to 
have  or  bold  any  Civil  or  Military  office  or  employment 
within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, or  in  his  Majesty’s  service. 

The  Act  settles  the  constitution  and  powers  of  Courts 
Martial ; it  contains  regulations  relating  to  the  enlist- 
ment of  recruits,  the  billeting  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
apprehension  of  deserters;  and  it  provides,  that  no 
person  enlisted  as  a soldier,  shall  be  taken  away  from 
the  service  for  a debt  under  .£30,  but  the  details  arc  too 
Jong  for  admission  into  our  Work. 

MUTISIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syngc- 
vetia,  order  Super/fua,  natural  order  Corymb  if  era. 
Generic  character:  calyx  cylindrical,  imbricated  with 
broad  scales ; flowers  of  the  disk  throe-cleft  ; anthers 
terminating  in  five  bristles  ; receptacle  naked,  down 
plumose  (leaves  cirrhose.) 

Eleven  species,  natives  of  South  America, 

MUTTER,  v.  \ In  D.  muyten ; Lut.  mu  tire ; to 
Mi/ttBR,  n.  f speak  us  one  mutf,  or  having  the 
Mii'tterer,  I organs  of  speech  stopped  or  ob- 
Ml'ttehino.  ) strucled.  Sec  Mute. 

To  speak  inarticulately,  indistinctly. 

With  that  he  smote  bis  betide  adowtte  toooe 
And  gan  to  mutt  re,  I nat  what  truely. 

Chaucer.  Trail us  and  Creseide,  book  ii.  p.  241. 
Perchaunre  some  open  mouth  will  mutter  now  and  than. 

Gaseaigne.  flowers.  A Qloic  r pan  this  Text,  Dominus  ejus  opus 
habet.  r 

Now  d a they  persecute  them  for  kecpyng  the  conrnmdenu-nfw  of 
IJod.  m manage,  in  iweiuinge  meatus  with  thanksgvaiing,  ft  not  in 
goynge  out  to  seko  Christ  here  and  there  in  theyr  masses  ft 
muflerynges,  in  theyr  outward  colourvs  and  shaddowes. 

Bate.  Image,  part  ii.  tig.  C r. 

They  muttered  extremely  that  it  was  a thing  oat  to  bee  suffered, 
thnt  for  a little  slims  of  the  Scolts,  aoone  Idowae  tnirr,  they  slxiuld 
W*  thus  grinded  to  powder  with  payments. 

Bavan.  Sing  Henry  f'/I.  fill,  163. 
Whose  learnt  still  mult'rmg  as  the  air  doth  breath* 

With  the  tweet  bubbling  of  the  stream  beneath. 

Doth  rock  the  «en*e*. 

Drayton . Henry  Howard  to  Duty  Geraldine. 

The  roaring  voice  of  winds,  the  billow*  rave. 

Nor  all  the  mutt" ring  of  the  sullen  wave, 

Could  once  disquiet,  or  her  slumber  stirre. 

Brown.  Britannia's  I'atltta/t,  book  i.  tong  3. 


Where  sounding  strings  and  artful  voices  fail, 

The  charming  rod  and  matter'd  spells  prevail. 

Addison.  Epilogue  to  Lansdown's  British  Enchantress. 

The  words  of  a mutterer,  sarth  the  Wiseman,  are  as  wounds 
going  into  the  innermost  parts  of  the  belly. 

Barrow.  On  the  Decatvgue.  IX  Commandment. 
MUTTON,  Fr.  mouton  ; ones  caxtratu*  ; from  Ger. 
mutze/t,  truncare,  and  this  front  mtrhen,  to  cut.  See 
Mutzen  in  Wach ter,  and  Mouton  in  Menage.  Applied 
now 

To  the  flesh  or  meat  of  sheep  ; formerly  to  the  animal 
itself. 

And  gaf  hem  eehone 

Coti|iet  of  dene  gold,  and  euppet  of  stiver 
Rvnges  »•  rubies,  oudo^  riche  giftes 
The  teste  of  here  meyne.  a mej'n  of  goldo. 

Piers  P/auhman.  Hsian,  p.  39. 
The  wolfe  in  peace  with  the  motion. 

Goircr.  Con/.  Am.  book  i.  p.  16. 
Fyuc  flocks  of  sherp«  could  scarce  maintain* 
good  matten  for  his  house. 

Gascoigne.  Flowers.  A G/oie  vpon  this  Text,  Deminas  eyus  opus 
habet. 

Also  by  reason  of  the  urom-n  that  fell  among  the  cattell,  LedV» 
and  muttons  were  rnresonaldie  priced. 

H*t tasked.  Edward  //.  Anna  1317. 
For  the  offenders  and  breakers  of  the  law  were  condemned  to 
pay  for  a penalty,  the  value  of  five  oxon  and  two  muttons. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  P/utareh,  ful.  87.  Pmb/icala. 

At  the  great  triumph  and  entry  made,  the  captain  or  generall  that 
triumpheth  os  a conqueror,  did  offer  the  sacrifice  (by  the  old  orders 
and  Ancient  customs  of  Rome)  one  or  divers  oxun : where  at  the 
second  triumph  called  the  ovation,  he  onely  sacrificed  a mutton. 

id.  Ib.  fol.  ‘265.  Manet l ns. 
The  felon  thus  of  old,  his  name  to  save, 

His  pilfer'd  mutton  to  a brother  gave. 

Falconer.  The  Demagogue. 

MUTUAL,*^  Fr.  mutual ; II  miituo  ; Sp.  mutual; 
Mu'tually,  >Lnl.  rnuluus.  Yarro  say's  the  Romans 
Mutuality. J hod  the  word  from  the  Sicilian,  pa*rovt 
which  Vossius  thinks  is  formed  of  pw  We v,  or  po*  ear, 
mihi  tu urn. 

Interchangeable,  reciprocal. 

Well  let  this  lusse,  and  think*  vppon  the  i<vye, 

Tlie  mutual/  loue,  the  confidence,  the  trust, 

Whereby  we  both  abuudoned  annoy e, 

And  fed  our  mindes  with  fruitcs  of  louely  lust. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Burthcdmew  of  Bathe.  ] 

lie  ncyther  sccth  assemblies,  nor  can  nssigno  and  prow  any 
cflspyracy  ft  mat  matt  promise  in  assisting  cclie  oilier  about  the 
]nroeurvmeiit  of  any  thvng  at  all  good  or  badde. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  frorkes,  fol.  1019.  The  Drbellacian  of  Salem 
and  Byzance, 

Tli’  uncertain  Commons  touch'd  with  inward  care, 

As  though  his  sorrows  mutually  they  turn*. 

Drayton.  Enylamfs  Hermcai  Epistles.  Queen  Isabel  to  Finer 
Richard  II. 

Her  goodly  wares  of  mercenary  mooses,  of  pardons  and  indul- 
gences of  the  mutuatitioHS  good  works  of  their  pretended  holy  wet* 
and  women.  Afore.  Ant.  against  Idolatry , ell.  x. 

Among  unequal*  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  harmony  or  true  delight  ? 

Which  must  be  mutual , in  proportion  due 
Uiv'n  and  received. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  viiL  L 385. 
f»od,  in  the  nature  of  each  Being,  found* 

Its  proper  bliss,  aud  seta  its  primer  bounds: 

But  as  he  fram'd  a whole,  the  whole  to  bless, 

On  mutual  wants  built  mutual  happiness : 

So  from  the  first  eternal  order  ran. 

And  creature  link'd  to  creature,  man  to  man. 

I’ope.  E*:oy  on  .Mem,  epis.  3.  L M2. 
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MUTUAL.  May  I,  at  l*ait,  the  sacred  plwuure*  know 

Of  strictest  amity  ; nor  ever  want 
MY.  a friend,  with  whom  I muhajhmvj  share 

Gladne**  am!  angniah,  by  kind  mtrrranToo 
Of  speech  and  afficri.  J-  Phi/rp*.  Cider,  ttook  i. 

The  sricm-ei  an*  said,  and  they  are  trnly  mid  to  have  that  mutual 
connmsii'n,  that  nny  one  of  them  may  be  the  belter  undrntood  for 
an  insight  into  the  rest.  Hartley.  Sermon  1.  tuJ.  i.  p.  8. 

MU'ZZLE,  e.l  Anciently  written  »wf.  Fr. 
Mt/sraXt  *•  J musclicre;  It.  musolkra.  From  Fr. 
mu  wait.  It.  muto,  which  Skinner  thinks  may  have  been 
formed  from  ihc  A.  S.  muth,  the  mouth.  Muzzle  is 
applied  to 

The  mouth  ; and  to  any  thing  to  fasten,  close,  or 
confine  the  mouth.  To  muzzle. 

To  do  any  thing  with  the  mouth  at  muzzle ; to  fasten, 
to  bind,  to  constrain  the  mouth. 

And  like  a greyhound  the  mote//  and  the  head. 

Litigate.  The  Story  of  Thehet,  part  iii. 

About  hw  char  ther  wenten  white  alarms, 

Twenly  and  mo,  as  gret  as  any  slere, 

To  hunten  at  the  Icon  or  the  den*. 

Aud  folwwd  him,  with  nwt/  fast  yhound. 

C /tourer.  Thr  Knight  ft  Title,  V,  21 33. 

Thou  shalte  not  mote/  the  ox*  that  trewMh  ont  the  come. 

Bible,  dnito  lbb\.  Deutroronomy,  ch.  XXV. 

Or  who  will  mm/f  that  uwdy  hear 
W hone  presence  strike*  our  people’s  hearts  with  fear  ? 

Drayton.  Queen  Margaret  to  the  Duke  of  Sorfolh. 

At  Inst,  when  as  he  found  his  force  to  thrtneke 
Adi!  rngu  to  quail*,  he  touk  a mms/e  strong 
Of  surest  yron  made  with  many  a 1 incite. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  si.  can.  12. 

IIow  wretched  is  the  fate  of  those  who  writ*  ! 

Brought  muzzled  to  the  stage,  for  fear  they  bite. 

Dry  den.  Prologue  to  Ike  PJgnm.  Prologue  42. 

Of  a black  mottle,  and  long  braid,  beware  ; 

And  Irt  a skilful  bartier  cut  your  hair. 

Id.  OriJ.  Art  ef  fjove. 

MY,  Fr.  mien,  mon  ; It.  mio  ; Sp.  mto  ; 

Mine,  >Lat.  meut ; Gr.  ipbv;  Goth,  mein* ; 
Mv'sf.lf.  ) A,  S.  min  ; D.  myn  ; Ger.  meyn  ; Sw. 
min.  See  Me. 

Of  or  belonging  to  me. 

Ac  fur  me  my  telf  ich  wol  *0}  segge  of  yis  dodr. 

1?.  Otouertlfr,  jt  30. 

■■  - For  mon  you  art  y wia. 

To  Wynne  get  a kyngdom,  wtl  beta  ban  mgm  y*. 

hL  p.  13. 

he  d*de  }*at  I did  ille,  mi  foly  it  was, 

1 prat*  ]js  with  gude  wide,  furgyue  m«*  £nt  trrspam. 

R.  Rmnne,  p.  163. 

And  Ich  achal  sende  gow  mftrfre  ?*eynt  Micltel  myn  sungeL 
Piert  Ptouhman.  Ft  non.  p.  194. 

1 mgtilf  hi  the  ooule  write  to  the  law*  or  God,  bnt  hi  flnshe  to 
the  inn  of  sjrnne.  H'ictif  Romaynt.  ch.  vii. 

And  Jbeetn  rnide  to  her,  what  to  me  and  to  thee  worn  man  ? myn 
oux  emn  nut  yet  Id.  John,  ch.  ii. 

Jesus  «ayd«  vote  her;  Woman,  what  haue  1 to  due  with  thee? 
Myn*  hour*  is  not  yet  come.  Bible,  Anno  1561. 

And  for  to  maken  you  the  more  mery, 

I wot  myteleen  gladly  with  you  ride. 

Right  at  myn  otcen  cost,  and  W your  gids*. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmyhtet  Tale,  V.  805. 

1 tnuie  not  stretch*  rn  to  tho  hetien 
Myn  ktomle  ne  set  al  in  euen. 

Th»  world*  which  ener  is  m halance. 

It  slant  not  in  my  suflMuire 
So  great*  thing**  to  co m posse. 

dearer.  Conf.  Am.  book  i.  p.  16. 


And  for  to  prono  it  m so  MY. 

] am  my  te/fe  one  of  tho  — 

Which  tu  this  tchule  nm  rnderfung*.  MYt’KTO- 

Gt>u*r.  Conf.  Am.  book  i.  p.  16.  CIIAR1  \ 

When  I was  yet  a child,  no  childish  play  * 

Tci  me  was  pleasing,  all  my  mind  was  set, 

Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do 
What  might  be  publick  good  ; mgtelf  ] thought 
Born  to  that  end,  ham  to  promote  all  truth, 

All  righteous  likings  ; therefore  above  my  years, 

The  law  of  God  I read,  and  found  it  sweet. 

Milton.  Ihradne  Regained,  book  L l.  202. 

If  God  shall  be  pleased  to  make  me  his  almoner,  and  the  conduit 
by  which  his  gooditeaa  may  descend  npoti  my  distressed  neighl>our  ; 
though  the  charity  be  personally  mme,  yet  both  of  us  have  cause 
to  thank  God  for  it,  I that  1 coo  tw  virtuous,  and  be  that  he  is  re- 
lieved. South,  Srrnnmi,  vol.  hr.  p.  75. 

When  a man  deceive*  me  once,  says  the  Italian  proverb,  it  is  hi* 
fault ; when  twice,  it  is  mine. 

Horn*.  H nrhi,  vol.  ri.  p.  66.  Dttcutrte  5 ni.'te. 

MYA,  in  Zoology*  n genus  of  Acephalous  Molltnca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  equi  valve,  t mi  is  verve,  gaping 
at  both  ends ; left  valve  with  a large,  compressed, 
rounded  tooth,  projecting  almost  vertically,  and  a hollow 
In  the  other  valve ; ligament  enlire ; interior  mantle 
united  before  ; foot  thick,  posterior. 

Type  of  the  genus,  M.  truncal* , Linnaeus;  Pennant, 

Brill.  Zoof.  vol.  iv.  pi.  xli.  fig.  14.  Several  species, 
four  of  which  inhabit  Britain ; they  burrow  in  the  Band, 
and  project  their  long  tube  to  the  surface. 

MY  AG  RUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tetra- 
rlynamia,  order  Siliculottr , natural  order  Crucifer a. 

Generic  character  : calyx  rather  erect ; corolla,  pctuls 
oblong,  scarcely  larger  than  the  calyx ; pouch  coriaceous, 
vttlvelesa,  cells  alternately  fertile  and  barren. 

Seven  specie*,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

MYCETiEA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  about  as  long  as  the 
thorax,  the  basnl  joint  large,  robust,  subcylindric ; the 
second  small,  slightly  elongate,  cylindric ; the  third  to 
the  eighth  shorter,  more  slender,  and  of  uniform  length ; 
the  ninth  rather  large,  transverse,  cup-shaped ; the 
tenth  still  larger,  subglobose;  the  eleventh  very  large, 
ovate-obtuse ; palpi  short,  minute,  the  terminal  joint 
siihulatcd ; head  suhquadrate,  convex  ; eyes  small, 
slightly  prominent ; thorax  short,  transverse,  cmarginatc 
anteriorly,  the  lateral  margins  slightly  rounded,  entire, 
with  a distinct  elevated  line  parallel  thereto  on  the  disc; 
elytra  ovale,  convex,  punctate-striated,  entire,  acute  at 
the  apex  ; body  convex;  legs  rather  short;  tibia  simple; 
tartii  anterior,  with  an  appendage  at  the  base. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Drrmente*  fumatus,  Marsh  am. 
Stephens,  Hind.  Brit.  Entom.  ( Mandibulata ,)  vol.  iii. 
pi.  x vii.  fig.  I.  One  species  only,  which  inhabits  Britain, 
frequenting  damp  cellars.  Ac. 

M VC'fciTOBI  A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
Insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  porrected,  cylindric, 
ciix teen -jointed,  with  the  two  basal  joints  distinct ; eyes 
kidney-shaped  ; stnnmatn  three,  frontal,  unequal,  approx- 
imating, placed  in  a triangle  ; tibia  with  the  sides  un- 
armed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  M.  paUipe*,  Meigen,  vol-i.  pi.  via. 
fig.  10.  Four  species,  two  of  which  are  indigenous. 

MYCETOCHARI8,  ill  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  slightly  filiform  ; palpi 
four;  anterior  securiform  ; posterior  clavale,  truncate; 
labium  rounded,  entire ; iteud  short,  round ; body 
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MYCETO-  linear-elongate,  slightly  convex,  pubescent ; legs  modc- 
CHAK1S.  rate  ; tarsi  heterouicrous,  the  terminal  joint  entire,  not 
— bilobed. 

tkrTx  Type  of  the  genus.  Cisteta  linearis,  Iliiger ; Panzer, 
t ' Faun . Germ.  vol.  xxv.  fol.  16.  Six  or  eight  European 
species,  of  which  one  at  least  inhabits  Brituin  ; they  are 
all  found  in  decaying  trees,  amongst  fungi. 

M YCETOPllAGCS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Co/e- 
optcrous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  scarcely  as  long  as  the 
thorax,  gradually  incrassated  to  the  apex,  the  five  last 
joints  forming  an  indistinct,  perforated  club,  the  four 
basal  joints  of  which  are  cup-shaped,  the  last  more  or 
less  elongate-ovate  ; palpi  with  the  last  joint  rather  in- 
crassated, subtruncale  ; head  small,  triangular ; eyes 
slightly  prominent ; thorax  transverse,  rather  convex* 
broadest  posteriorly  and  closely  applied  to  the  base  of 
the  elytra , which  are  subovatc  ; body  ovate,  slightly 
convex  ; tarsi  filiform,  four-jointed  ; the  males  with  the 
anterior  three-jointed  only. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Chrysomtla  A-pustulata,  Linnteus ; 
Donovan,  vol.  vi.  pi.  185.  fig.  5.  About  ten  species,  of 
which  eight  inhabit  Britain,  feeding  upon  fungi  and 
agnrici. 

MYCETOPHILA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  porrected,  compressed, 
sixteeu-jointed,  with  the  two  basal  joints  distinct ; eyes 
oblong  ; sUmmata  three,  indistinct ; tibia  furnished  at 
the  apex  with  spurs ; posterior  with  the  sides  spinous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  M.  lunuta,  Fobricius;  Xleigen,  vol. 
i.  pi.  ix.  fig.  15.  Nearly  fifty  species,  subsisting  in  their 
larva  slate  upon  fungi,  above  half  of  which  have  been 
discovered  in  Britain. 

MYCTERIA,  from  the  Greek  pvirrrjp,  a nose,  Lin., 
Cuv. ; Jahiru,  liny.  Lath.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  family  Culiriroslrts,  order 
Granite,  class  Arcs. 

Generic  character.  Beak  long,  conical,  compressed, 
slightly  curved  upwards,  smooth,  strong,  and  pointed; 
mandibles  straight,  the  upper  trigonal,  live  lower  much 
thicker  and  inclined  upwards;  gupc  of  moderate  size; 
nostrils  longitudinal  and  narrow  ; head  and  neck  more 
or  less  bare ; tarsi  reticulate  ; front  toes  connected  by 
membrane. 

This  genus  differs  little  from  the  Cranes,  except  in 
the  curving  of  the  beak,  which  Temminck  asserts  does 
not  really  exist  in  nature,  but  only  iu  the  bad  delinea- 
tions of  the  auimal  ; he  therefore  iueludcs  the  whole 
genus  with  the  Cranes,  as  does  Iliiger.  In  their  habits 
they  closely  resemble  the  Cranes. 

M.  Americana , Lin.  ; le  Jahiru,  Buff,  ; American 
Jahiru,  Lath.  About  the  size  of  a Swan,  and  four  feet 
and  a half  high ; beak  thirteen  inches  long  and  three 
wide  at  the  base,  black,  pointed,  and  cutting  ; head  and 
neck  covered  with  featherless  black  skin,  with  a few 
small  whitish  feathers  on  the  occiput,  and  having  a red 
spot  at  the  lower  part;  the  neck  thick,  skin  wrinkled, 
and  so  placed  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a Cow's  dew- 
lop,  whence,  according  to  Azara,  arises  the  term  Jahiru, 
which,  in  the  Guarani  language,  signifies  any  thing  dis- 
tended with  air.  The  twelve  caudal  quills  arc  equal, 
and  reach  slightly  beyond  the  wings.  The  general 
colour  white,  and  around  the  neck  a red  collar,  but  this 
loses  its  colour  in  drying  ; the  legs  are  black.  In  the 
young  bird  the  neck  is  partially  covered  with  feathers, 
but  as  it  attains  its  full  plumage,  which  occurs  in  the 


third  year,  all  these  feathers  fall  off;  and  till  that  time  NYC- 
tlic  plumage  is  greyish  with  a tinge  of  rose  colour.  The  TKRIA. 
Jabiru  is  found  in  the  marshy  districts  of  South  Ame-  jjyqXle. 
rica,  and  especially  iu  Guiana  ; it  is  very  voracious,  and  . ' T 

feeds  entirely  on  fish  and  reptiles.  It  builds  its  nest  in  - ' LJ 
large  trees,  by  carefully  knitting  the  long  brandies  to- 
gether, and  the  female  there  lays  two  eggs ; when 
hatched,  the  young  are  fed  with  fish  brought  by  the 
parent  birds,  which  also  show  great  courage  in  defending- 
them. 

M.  Scnegalensis,  Lath. ; Senegal  Jahiru.  Rulhcr 
larger  than  the  preceding;  the  beak  is  red  at  the 
tip,  and  otherwise  white  throughout,  except  a black 
spot  at  the  base  and  u white  stripe  on  each  side ; the 
plumage  white,  except  the  scapulars,  which  are  black,  as 
are  also  the  neck  and  legs.  Lesson  considers  it  to  be 
the  same  as  Temminck’B  Ciconia  Ephippiorhyncha, 
which,  as  he  happily  observes,  is  nom  barbate,  difficile 
d prononcer  et  d orthographier.  It  inhabits  the  West- 
ern coast  of  Africa. 

M.  Australis,  Lath. ; Australian  Jabiru.  About  the 
size  of  the  American  species ; the  head  and  neck  are 
clad  in  blackish-green  feathers,  but  the  throat  is  half 
naked  and  red  in  the  adult : the  plumage  is  white,  ex- 
cept the  head  and  neck,  and  the  black  scapulars,  the 
wing  and  tail-coverts.  From  New  Holland. 

See  Linna:i  SystcmCi  Nature*  a Gmelin  ; Cuvier, 

Regne  Animal;  Latham,  General  Synopsis  of  Birds. 

MYCTEttUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  linear,  composed  of 
eleven  oboonic  joints,  nearly  of  equal  size  and  length, 
the  second,  os  is  very  usual,  being  the  shortest,  and  the 
thin!  longest,  they  arc  placed  a little  eccentric,  so  as  to 
appear  serrated  within  ; head  produced  anteriorly  into  a 
rostrum,  which  is  not  very  long ; eyes  prominent ; 
thorax  obconic  ; elytra  ovate,  slightly  convex ; tarsi 
pentomerous. 

Type  of  the  genus  M.  griseut.  Fabric! us;  Clairville, 

Ent.  Helc.  vol.  i.  p.  124.  pl.xvi.  One  species  only,  which 
is  sometimes  found  abundantly  in  Swisserlaud  ; it  also 
occurs  in  Brituin,  but  is  very  rare. 

MYCTRJS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Brachyurous 
Crustacea. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  small;  pedi palpi  with 
the  exterior  joints  very  large,  foliaceous,  and  hairy; 
thorax  suboval,  truncate  behind  ; legs  hairy,  simple ; 
anterior  with  the  base  of  the  joint  bent ; forceps  large ; 
abdomen  not  terminated  by  a fin. 

Type  of  the  genus,  JUT.  longicarpus,  Latreille.  Native 
of  tire  Indian  Seas. 

MYDAS,  iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects. 

Generic  character . Antenna  porrected.  five-jointed, 
with  the  two  basal  joints  small,  the  following  cyliiulric, 
the  terminal  one  clavate,  with  an  indistinct  style  at  its 
extremity  iu  a hollow  ; proboscis  exserted  ; w ings  two. 

Type  of  the  genus,  M.  flatus,  Fabrkius  ; Degeer,  vol. 
vi.  pi,  xxv.  fig.  6.  Many  species,  one  only  of  which  is 
European. 

MYGALE,  in  Zoology,  a geuus  of  Arachnoida. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  projecting,  pediform,  in- 
serted at  the  extremity  of  the  jaws;  mandibles  robust, 
with  their  points  bent  downwards  ; jaws  two,  elongated; 
labium  small,  quadrate ; eyes  eight ; body  large  ; leg* 
long,  stout. 

Ty  pe  of  the  genus,  hi.  avicularia,  Latreille  ; Shaw, 

Gat.  ZooL  vol.  vl  pi.  129.  The  species  are  of  large 
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UYG ALE.  size,  but  not  very  numerous ; they  are  said  to  build 
their  nests  of  silky  tubes  or  bags  in  holes  in  the  ground, 
or  in  trees,  and  the  type  devours  ants,  and  sometimes, 
it  is  affirmed,  small  birds ; the  latter  inhabits  South 
Atnerica. 

MYGALE,  from  the  Greek  ^eo-ydXi j,  a *Areir,  Cuv., 
Geoffir. ; Daman.  In  Zoology , a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Inseclivora , order  Sarcophaga, 
class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth,  in  the  upper  jaw 
two.  sharp  and  triangular,  in  the  lower  four,  long,  narrow, 
mul  parallel,  with  truncated  crowns,  the  middle  two 
smaller  than  the  outer;  cuspid  none;  molar,  in  the 
vpper  jaw  seven,  in  the  lower  four  false  on  each  side; 
in  the  upper  three  true  pointed,  in  the  tower  six  of  the 
same  on  each  side ; the  muzzle  sharp,  with  a pro* 
jecting,  flattened,  movable  nose,  having  nostrils  at  its 
tip;  eyes  small;  auricles  deficient;  body  clothed  with 
long  hair;  tail  compressed ; feet  five-toed,  webbed, 
plantigrade ; the  soles  bare  ; hind  feet  hairy  ou  their 
outer  edge;  claws  falcular. 

The  individual  animal  on  which  this  genus  was 
founded  was  for  a long  time  bandied  l>ctwccn  the  Mus* 
quashes,  Beavers,  and  Shrews,  till  shown  by  Cuvier, 
and  more  at  length  by  Geoffroy,  to  possess  distinct  ge- 
neric characters.  The  Desmans  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  Shrews  that  the  Musquashes  do  to  the  Campa- 
gnols,  but  are  larger,  and  lead  an  aquatic  life.  The  form  of 
their  skull  rather  approaches  that  of  the  Moles  than  the 
Shrews,  in  not  terminating  so  pointedly ; the  nasal  bones 
are  much  elongated,  and  the  gristly  part  of  the  nose  so 
much  lengthened  as  to  resemble  a trunk,  and  is  as 
movable  as  that  of  the  Elephant ; they  have  no  auricle, 
which  indicates,  together  with  the  webbing  of  the  toes, 
their  aquatic  habits.  The  greater  portion  of  their  exist- 
ence is  spent  in  and  under  the  water,  and  they  never 
willingly  get  on  land  ; but  if  they  pass  from  one  pond 
to  another,  it  is  only  by  subterraneous  canals,  or  by  (he 
ditches  which  connect  them.  They  prefer  pools,  lakes, 
and  other  quiet  waters,  in  the  banks  of  which  they  form 
a burrow,  the  entrance  from  which  is  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  immediately  after  they  work  slightly 
upwards,  and  form  numerous  windings  to  the  extent  of 
five  or  seven  feet,  so  that  only  part  of  their  habitation  is 
under  water ; here  they  live  either  solitarily,  or  in  pairs, 
according  to  the  season.  They  never  come  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  except  at  pairing  time,  when  they  grow 
bold,  sport  upon  the  banks,  and  amuse  themselves  in 
scrambling  among  the  rushes.  They  are  thought  to 
feed  on  the  roots  of  the  Nymphaa,  and  on  sweet  rush, 
but  Pallas  never  found  any  thing  in  their  stomach  ex- 
cept the  remains  of  larvee  and  worms.  As  they  do  not 
become  torpid  in  the  Winter,  they  ore  much  inconve- 
nienced by  the  freezing  of  the  water,  and  if  there  be  any 
small  apertures  in  the  ice  many  may  be  seen  anxiously 
striving  to  find  room  to  breathe  ; if  they  cannot  do  this, 
they  have  only  the  air  in  their  burrows  to  consume,  and 
are  soon  suffocated.  They  possess  a strong  musky 
odour,  to  such  extent,  indeed,  as  to  flavour  those  Pikes 
and  Silures  which  prey  on  them. 

M.  Mosooviiica,  Geoffr. ; le  Desman,  Buff.  ; Musky 
flhrexo  or  Long-nosed  Beaver , Pen.  ; Russian  Desman. 
Length  of  the  body  eight  inches,  and  of  the  tail  six 
Inches  and  three-quarters ; the  colour  of  the  upper  parts 
is  dusky,  and  of  the  under  parts  white ; the  tail  at  its 
root  is,  as  it  were,  constricted,  hut  soon  becomes  cylin- 
drical, and  swells  out  like  a bulbous  root,  but  soon 


diminishes,  and  gradually  tapers  to  the  tip,  and  as  it  MYGALE 
diminishes  in  size,  it  becomes  more  and  more  flattened  — 
laterally ; it  is  sparingly  covered  with  swales,  like  the  MYLOC.4. 
tail  of  the  Beaver,  and  in  the  intervals  between  them  RIllL 
there  are  a few  short  hairs.  It  is  found  in  the  Volga,  V“ v**'' 
and  in  the  neighbouring  lakes  from  Novogorod  to  Sa^ 
ratof.  It  feeds  on  the  larva  of  water  insects  and  leeches, 
which  its  long  and  flexible  nose  enables  it  readily  to 
scoop  out  of  the  mud.  Its  fur  is  considered  valuable,  as, 
like  that  of  the  Beaver,  it  consists  of  long  hairs,  with  a 
fine  down  at  the  roots.  They  arc  very  common  near 
Nizney  Novogorod,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  a rouble  a 
hundred.  The  skins  are  put  into  chests  amongst  clothes 
to  preserve  them  from  moth,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
protect  the  wearers  from  infection. 

M.  Pyrenaica,  Geoffr. ; Pyrenean  Desman.  Four 
inches  long,  and  the  tail  four  and  a half;  all  the  upper 
partsof  the  body  arc  chestnut-brown,  the  sides  brownish- 
grey,  and  the  belly  silvery-grey ; the  tail  is  not  at  all 
constricted  nt  its  root,  but  gradually  diminishing  and 
cylindrical  for  three-fourths  of  its  length,  beyond  which 
it  is  compressed  laterally ; it  is  covered  with  short  hairs 
which  lie  close  upon  it ; the  claws  are  twice  as  long  as 
in  the  preceding  species;  the  front  toes  only  half-webbed, 
and  the  outer  hind  toe  also  similarly  loose.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  M.  Desmuias,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Turbos,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 

See  Gcoffroy,  Annales  du  Mxtsee,  toI.  jnrii ; Cuvier, 

Reg ne  Animal. 

MYGINDA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Telran~ 
dria , order  Tdragynia,  natural  order  Rhamni.  Generic 
character  : calyx  small,  four-parted  ; corolla,  petals  four; 
stigmas  two  to  four;  seed-vessel  a one-seeded  globular 
drupe.  Six  species,  natives  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

MYLABRIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  eleven-jointed,  termi- 
nated by  an  arcuate  mass,  ending  in  a point  ; head 
large,  heart-shaped;  neck  distinct ; thorar  subcordale; 
elytra  flexible,  doflexed,  subrounded  ; tarsi  hctcrome- 
rous,  with  entire  joints. 

Type  of  the  genus,  M.  decempunetata,  Fabricius ; Oli- 
vier, Ent.  vol.  iii.  pi.  i.  fig.  A ; pi.  ii.  fig.  18.  A rather 
numerous  genus,  frequenting  temperate  regions  ; none 
of  the  species  are  found  in  Britain. 

MYL/ECHUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  incurved,  rather  shorter 
than  the  thorax,  the  two  basal  joints  distinctly  stouter 
than  the  following,  cyiindric  ; the  third  a little  elongate, 
obconic,  the  three  following  least,  the  fourth  being  cy- 
iindric, the  fifth  and  sixth  somewhat  transverse,  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  being  nearly  equal,  and  the 
eleventh  largest,  with  its  apex  rounded  ; palpi , maxil- 
lary, with  the  basal  joint  subulate;  labial  with  the  ter- 
minal joint  obtuse  ; thorax  subtrapeziform  ; tarsi  pen- 
tamcrous,  anterior  in  the  mole  with  the  three  first  joints 
dilated  ; posterior  femora  of  the  male  with  a small  tri- 
angular acute  tooth  beneath. 

Type  of  the  genus,  M.  brunneus,  Latreille,  Genera 
Crust,  el  Tnt.  vol.  ii.  pi.  viii.  fig.  11.  One  species  only, 
which  has  been  taken  in  Britain  but  very  rarely. 

MYLOCAR1UM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Decandria.  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character ; calyx 
five-loolhcd  ; corolla,  petals  five,  stigma  three-angled, 
sessile,  capsule  superior,  two  or  three-winged,  three- 
cdled  ; cells  one-seeded,  seed  subulate. 
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J4YL0CA-  One  species,  M.  ligmtrinum,  a large  evergreen  shrub, 
RIU&L  native  of  North  America. 

MYOPO*  MYODOCHA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Hemipterous 
TAMUS.  insects. 

Centric  character.  Antenna  slightly  thickened  to- 
wards their  extremities,  quadriarticulalc  ; rostrum  with 
four  distinct  joints  ; head  ovoid,  with  a distinct  neck  ; 
tarsi  Inarticulate,  with  the  first  joint  elongate. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Cimex  tipuloide *,  Degeer,  Me- 
moir?-*, vol.  ▼.  pi.  xxxv.  fig.  19.  One  species,  found  in 
France,  and  it  has  been  said  also  in  England,  but  evi- 
dently without  authority. 

> MYONI.MA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tetran- 
dria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : calyx  small, 
nearly  entire ; tube  of  the  corolla  short,  border  four- 
parted ; seed-vessel  a drupe,  five-celled,  cells  four-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

MY  OP  A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  porrect.  Inarticulate, 
with  the  first  joint  cylindric,  the  second  clavate,  with  the 
base  compressed,  the  third  globose,  with  a simple  dorsal 
style  ; stemmata  three ; hauslellum  exserted,  filiform, 
elongate,  geniculated  at  the  base  and  in  the  middle ; 
wings  incumbent,  parallel. 

Type  of  the  genus,  M.  ferruginea,  Meigen,  vol.  iv. 
pi.  xxxvii.  fig.  11,  12.  About  twenty-five  species,  of 
which  eight  are  found  in  Britain:  they  frequent  flowers. 

M Y OPHONA,  from  the  Greek  ft  via,  a fly , and 
a voice , Tern.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Cunirostres , order  Passeres,  class  A vet. 

Generic  character.  Beak  very  large,  strong,  and  hard, 
furnished  at  the  gape  with  some  rough  hairs,  and  little 
feathers  turned  forwards  ; nostrils  oval  and  closed  by 
a broad  membraue;  wings  rounded  and  of  moderate 
size ; alar  quills  nearly  equal,  but  the  third  the  longest ; 
tad  rounded ; tarsi  very  long. 

There  is  but  one  species  of  this  genus  yet  described 
by  its  founder,— 

M.  MelaUicut,  Tem. ; Metallic  Myophone,  About 
twelve  inches  long;  of  a deep  blue-black,  and  shining 
like  steel ; beak  bright  yellow  ; legs  black.  From  Java. 

See  Temminck,  Planches  Color  ices. 

MYOPORUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Di- 
dynnmia,  order  Angiospermia.  Generic  character : 
calyx  five-parted ; corolla  bell-shaped ; border  spreading, 
rather  unequal,  five-parted  ; seed-vessel  & drupe,  one  or 
two-seeded ; nuts  two-cclled. 

Four  species,  natives  of  Islands  in  the  South  Seas. 

MYOPOTAMUS,  from  the  Greek  /*$ t,  a mouse,  and 
voto/iov,  a river  ; Commerson.  Coypu , Molina.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Claviculata , order  Rodentia , class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Head  large,  muzzle  obtuse ; ears 
small  and  rounded,  incisive  teeth  large  and  tinged  with 
yellow  ; molar  compound,  with  flat  crowns,  four  in  each 
side  in  both  jaws,  and  increasing  in  size  from  the  first  to 
the  last ; tail  long,  conical,  strong,  scaly,  and  slightly 
covered  with  hair:  feet  five-toed,  the  thumb  of  the  fore 
feet  very  short,  the  other  toes  unconnected ; hind  feet 
webbed. 

' The  single  species  of  which  this  genus  consists,  very 
much  resembles,  in  its  general  character,  the  Beavers, 
so  that  by  some  authors  it  has  been  included  among 
them  ; it  however  differs  remarkably  in  the  conical  form 
of  the  tail. 

; M.  Bonarientis,  Comm. ; le  Coni , Geoff. ; Coypu , 
Mol.  In  size  equal  to  the  Otter;  the  bock  cheslnut- 
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brown,  sides  femig'mOTJs,  and  belly  light  broWri.  It  MYOPO- 
lives  in  burrows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  swims  well j TAMLS. 
it  also  frequents  houses;  is  easily  tamed,  attaches  MYr3nflK_ 
itself  to  those  who  treat  it  kindly,  and  is  content  when  ra^ 
domesticated ; when  abused  it  utters  a peculiar,  shrill  v , . 

cry.  It  is  found  throughout  the  greater  part  of  South 
America  ; and  its  fur,  which  is  called  Raconda,  is  used 
for  making  hats. 

Sec  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal ; Pennant,  History  of 
Quadrupeds. 

MYOSCHILOSt  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character: 
calyx  five-leaved,  coloured  ; corolla  none ; stamens  in- 
serted into  the  receptacle ; stigma  two  or  three  cleft ; 
drupe  one-seeded,  crowned  by  the  calyx  ; nut  ono-celled. 

One  species,  M.  oblonga,  a native  of  Chili.  An  infu- 
sion of  the  leaves  is  used  by  the  natives ; it  possesses 
similar  medicinal  properties  to  Senna. 

MYOSERIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
genenia , order  JEqualit,  natural  order  Composite.  Ge- 
neric character : receptacle  chaffy,  chaff  capillary  ; invo- 
lucre cup-shaped  ; down  hairy,  sessile. 

One  species,  M.  purpurea , uati ve  of  Tauria. 

MYOSOTIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria, order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Boraginete. 

Generic  character : calyx  five-deft ; corolla  salver-shaped, 
five-deft,  slightly  emarginate  ; mouth  of  the  tube  closed 
with  five  convex,  conniving  scales ; seeds  smooth  or 
spiny. 

More  than  twenty  species,  mostly  natives  of  Europe. 

M.  arvensis,  M.  scorpoides,  M.  rupicota,  and  M.  pa- 
luslris , (an  elegant  little  plant  with  light  blue  flowers, 
generally  known  as  the  '*  Forget  me  not,")  are  natives 
of  England. 

MYOSURU8,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria, order  Polygynia,  natural  order  Ranunculaccm. 

Generic  character : calyx  five-leaved,  dedduous,  each 
leaf  with  a spur  at  the  base  ; petals,  or  rather  nectaries, 
five,  consisting  of  a nectariferous  claw  with  a spreading, 
lanceolate  border,  seeds  numerous. 

The  only  spedes  is  M.  minimus,  a native  of  England. 

Eng.  Dot.  435. 

MY  OTHER  A,  from  the  Greek  pvtn,  a Jly,  and 
Orjfnitu,  I hunt,  IUig.,  Tem. ; Palikour.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Dentirostres, 
order  Passeres,  class  A ves. 

Generic  character.  Beak  long,  conical,  straight, 
strongish,  convex  above ; ridge  Rightly  convex,  point 
suddenly  curved,  notched,  longer  than  the  lower,  which 
is  straight,  conical,  and  slightly  elevated  towards  the 
tip : nostrils  basal,  lateral,  partially  closed  by  membrane; 
legs  long  or  moderate,  slender ; lateral  toes  equal,  the 
inner  counectcd  as  far  as  the  first  joint,  the  outer  only  at 
its  base ; wings  short  and  much  rounded ; the  first 
three  quills  equally  graduated,  fourth  and  fifth  the 
longest ; tail  short  and  equal,  or  long  and  graduated. 

The  principal  characters  of  this  genus  consist  in  the 
length  of  the  legs  and  the  shortness  of  the  tail,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  Thrushes,  whence  the  genus 
was  originally  taken  by  Illiger.  Tbe  form  of  their 
beak  varies  much  ; in  some  it  is  thick  and  arched, 
in  others  straighter,  and  in  some  it  is  slender  and 
pointed:  as  to  the  general  form  of  this  organ,  it  allies 
them  to  the  Shrikes,  but  its  comparative  slenderness 
restricts  them  to  insect  food.  Cuvier  differs  from 
Temminck  in  confining  the  genus  only  to  such  indivi- 
duals as  have  the  tail  very  short.  The  Palikours,  the 
3 c 
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UVOTHK-  common  title  by  which  these  birds  go  in  Guiana,  do  not 
HA.  fly  much  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  their  wings,  hut 
V— ' they  run  or  hop  along  the  trees  with  great  quickness. 
They  are  found  in  South  America  and  in  Java,  iu  the 
depths  of  retired  wood*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
ant-hills,  on  whose  tenant*  they  principally  feed.  Their 
nests,  which  are  hemispherical,  consist  of  dried  grass 
closely  interwoven,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter, which  are  suspended  by  two  sides  to  shrubs 
about  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  ami  in  them 
arc  deposited  three  or  four  roundish  eggs.  The  natives 
of  Guiuua  call  them  Pali  hours,  and  thu  colouists  Little 
Partridges. 

M.  Grail  aria,  lllig. ; Turdus  Re.  r.  Gnu  1. ; Corpus 
Grallarius,  Shaw  ; U Iloi  des  Fourmiliers,  Buff. ; King 
of  the  Palikourt.  About  seven  or  eight  inches  long, 
and  about  the  size  of  a Quail ; beak  strong,  rather  mure 
than  an  inch  in  length,  and  nearly  hulf  an  inch  thick  at 
its  base ; upper  mandible  convex  and  notched ; around 
the  legs  a narrow,  fcalherkss  garter;  wings,  when  folded, 
reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ; upper  parts  of  the  body 
brownish-red,  clouded  with  blackish  and  light  brown ; 
throat  and  front  of  the  neck  sombre  brown  ; from  the 
corners  of  the  motlh  a white,  triangular  streak  passes  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  chest  there  is  a patch 
of  the  same  colour  ; belly  aud  rump  whitish-red  ; beak 
and  legs  brown.  Of  this  species  Vieillol  has  made  his 
genus  Gr allaria.  This  bird  is  found  in  Guiana  and  the 
Brazils,  living  solitarily  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  ant- 
hills, on  the  inhabitants  of  which  it  feeds : it  builds  its 
nest  iu  bushes,  and  lays  three  eggs.  It  is  the  rarest  of 
the  genus,  and  is  called  King  of  the  Ante  at  ere  by  the 
iuhabitauls  of  Cayenne,  on  account  of  its  size,  t\ud 
because  it  seems  to  be  master  over  the  other  species. 

M.  Tinnitus,  lllig. ; Turdus  Tinnim s,  QneL ; le 
Grand  Befroi,  Buff  ; Alarm,  Palikour . About  six 
inches  and  a half  long ; tail  short,  and  extending  half 
au  inch  beyond  the  wings;  upper  mandible  slightly 
notched  and  hooked,  of  the  same  length  as  the  lower; 
upper  part  of  the  body  pale  brown,  under  parts  white, 
the  feathers  of  the  chest  edged  with  grey  ; tarsi  and  toes 
leaden  ; beak  black  above  and  whitish  beneath.  Native 
of  Cayenne,  in  the  mountainous  and  woody  districts  of 
which  it  may  lie  heard  morning  and  evening  singing  in 
a very  loud  note,  which  much  resembles  the  repeated 
strokes  of  an  alarm  bell,  for  the  space  of  an  hour. 

JVf.  Co/mo,  Tern.,  Cuv.  ; Turdus  Colma,  Gmel. ; le 
Colma  cl  Tctcma,  Buff. ; Spolled-necked  Palikour. 
About  seven  inches  long ; upper  jiarls  brown, and  beneath 
brown  mingled  with  grey ; throat  white  spoiled  with 
grey,  on  the  back  of  the  neck  a reddish  transverse  stripe. 
Button  considers  the  Tvttima  to  be  merely  a variety  of 
the  Colma  without  the  spots  on  the  neck,  or,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  the  male,  tin:  Colma  being  the  female  of  the 
same  species. 

M.  Formicicoru, , Tern.  Cuv. ; Turdus  Formicivorus , 
Gmel.;  le  Fourmilier  Palikour , Buff. ; Common  Pali - 
It our.  Six  inches  long,  about  the  size  of  a Lark ; the 
grey-brown  fea liters  covering  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  body  have  a reddish  edge,  except  on  the  middle  of 
the  back  where  is  an  oblong,  black  spot ; bend  of  the 
wing  while,  middle  coverts  brown,  surrounded  with 
reddish,  great  coverts  black  edged  with  yellowish- white, 
forming  a transverse  band  of  that  colour  on  the  wing ; 
throat,  neck,  aud  front  of  the  chest  black ; cheeks  white 
spotted  with  grey,  and  extending  from  them  on  each  side 
a similar  whit®  streak,  which  diminishes  us  it  descends. 


and  surrounds  the  Mack  throat,  neck,  and  chest;  belly  MYOTHE. 
cinereous,  ocular  circlet  blue  ; tail  rufous.  Native  of  the  HA. 
forests  of  Guiana.  It  is  very  nimble,  but  does  not  fly 
any  distance,  and  lies  much  of  the  manners  of  the 
Creepers,  climbing  up  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  supporting 
itself  with  its  outspread  tail;  its  tremulous  note  is  occa- 
sionally broken  by  u short,  shrill  cry.  It  builds  a better 
nest  than  cither  of  the  other  species,  covers  it  externally 
with  moss,  and  deposits  in  it  eggs  about  the  size  of 
Sparrows*  eggs,  of  a brown  colour,  and  spotted  at  the 
broader  end. 

Af.  Lineata,  Cuv. ; Turdus  Lineatus,  Gmel. ; U petit 
Befroi , Buff  ; Speckled  Palikour.  About  6ve  and  a 
half  Inches  long;  the  tail  reaching  nearly  an  inch  beyond 
the  wings  ; upper  part  of  the  body  olive,  lighter  on  the 
rump ; alar  and  caudal  quills  brown  ; throat  white ; 
chest  and  belly  grey,  spotted  with  reddish-brown  ; wing- 
coverts  marked  with  the  some ; beak  aud  legs  dusky. 

Native  of  Cayenne. 

M,  Aurita , Tern. ; Turdus  Auritu Lath. ; le  Four- 
milicr it  Oreille  Blanche,  Buff. ; While-eared  Palikour. 

About  four  inches  and  three-quarters  in  length,  the  tail 
not  quite  half  on  inch ; the  top  of  the  head  brown,  the 
sides  and  throat  black;  from  the  angle  of  the  eye  on 
each  side  descends  a white  streak  to  the  sides  of  tho 
neck ; upper  parts  of  the  body  olive  and  reddish  inter- 
mingled ; under  parts  rufous  and  grey.  From  Cay- 
enne. 

M.  Nmia,  Tern.;  Pipra  Wteria,  Lath.;  le.  Fourmilicr 
Tachele  dc  Cayenne , Buff. ; Spotted  Palikour.  About 
four  inches  long;  upper  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and 
tail  brown;  breast  spotted  with  black;  the  wings  marked 
with  two  white  bands,  the  tail  Upped  with  the  same  ; 
throat  black,  chest  white ; abdominal  and  anal  regions 
orange.  South  America.  Of  this  and  the  preceding 
species,  Vieillot  forms  his  genus  Conopophagus. 

M.  Albifrons , Tern. ; Pipra  Albifrons , Lath. ; U 
Plumet  Blanc,  Buff. ; White  freed  Palikour.  From  five 
to  six  inches  in  length  ; head  furnished  with  a white 
crest ; face  and  throat  surrounded  with  a white  line ; 
neck,  middle  of  back,  and  wings  cinereous  inclining  to 
black ; other  parts  of  the  body  and  tail  cinnamon  in- 
clining to  orange.  From  Cayenne. 

M.  SurinamensU,  Tem. ; Si (l a N<rvia,  Gmel. ; la 
Sitlellr  Grioelte,  Buff. ; Surinam  Palikour.  Six  inches 
long;  head  leaden-btue;  throat  white;  upper  parts 
leaden,  under  glaucous;  wing-coverts  dotted  with  white 
ttbove  ; legs  dusky.  From  Surinam. 

Af.  Andromeda , Tem. ; Andromeda  Palikour.  About 
the  size  of  a Thrush,  six  inches  in  length  ; ocular  circlet 
naked,  auricles  spotted  with  black  and  white ; of  a uni- 
form bluish-brown  above  with  black  crescents  on  the  tips 
of  the  feathers ; wings  olive-brown  ; chest  grey  ; middle 
of  the  belly  white ; sides  grey  edged  with  deep  hlack  ; 
beak  black  ; legs  brown.  From  Java  and  Sumatra. 

Jf.  Ca  pi  strata,  Tem. ; Bridled  Palikour.  Five  and  a 
half  inches  long;  head  black;  above  each  eye  an  orange 
stripe  ; checks  brownish  ; on  the  throat  a blue  streak ; 
chest  bright  tawny;  other  parts  tawny-brown.  From 
Java. 

M.  Melanothorax,  Tem. ; Blackbrcasted  Palikour. 

Five  iuches  long ; tawny-brown  above ; wings  rufous, 
and  marked  with  a white  spot;  cheeks  and  throat  white; 
side*  of  the  neck  spotted  with  block;  at  the  top  of  the 
chest  a black  bond;  belly  tawny.  From  Java.  The 
two  preceding  species  Cuvier  thinks  belong  to  the 
Thrushes,  os  also  the  three  following. 
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MYOTHE-  jV.  Malura,  Naltcrer;  White-tailed  Pali  knur.  Length 
five  and  a half  inches ; tail  long  and  graduated ; beak 
MY  OX  US  general  colour  brownish,  spotted  with  black; 

Z M.'  _L\'  upper  part  of  the  wings  marked  with  three  white  stripes; 

belly  cinereous-olive ; in  the  female,  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  olive  and  reddish  streaked  with  black.  From 
the  Brazils. 

Af.  Rujimarginata,  Tem. ; Red-tcingcd  Pali  knur.  In 
the  male  the  head  is  brownish* ash,  with  a streak  above 
the  eyes;  cheeks  and  throat  light  grey;  upper  parts 
olive,  under  yellowish  ; wings  brown,  the  coverts  tipped 
with  white,  the  quills  light  chestnut ; toil  graduated,  the 
quills  brown,  with  white  outer  edges  and  tips ; in  the 
female  the  head  is  rufous.  Brazil. 


M.  Ferruginea,  Tem. ; Chestnut  Palikour.  Five 
inches  long ; the  top  of  the  head  bright  black,  crossed 
with  a white  stripe ; forehead  and  beneath  the  eyes 
white;  back  reddish-brown ; all  the  body  of  a more  or 
less  redd ish-och rolls  colour  ; wings  brown,  the  quills 
tipped  with  white;  tail  graduated,  caudal  quills  black 
tipped  with  white.  From  the  Brazils. 

Af.  Menlalis,  Tem. ; Gnrgetted  Palikour.  Four 
inches  long;  greenish-brown  above,  yellowish  beneath. 
From  the  Brazils.  The  two  preceding  Cuvier  considers 
to  belong  rather  to  the  Shrikes. 

The  Myoihera  Norte  Zelandiee  of  Lesson  is  a 
Flycatcher.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  other  new 


species. 

See  Illiger,  Prodromu » Avium ; Cuvier,  Regne  Ani- 
mal ,*  Temminck,  Manuel  d'OrnWtologie , and  Planches 
Colorite* ; Latham,  General  Synopsis  of  Rirdt. 

MYOXUS,  from  the  Greek  pm,  a mouse,  and  ef**, 
sharp , Schrcbcr ; Dormouse,  Pen.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Claviculata , 
order  Rodentia,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  two  in  each  jaw  ; 
the  upper  broadish  and  not  grooved,  the  lower  narrow 
and  much  sharper  ; molar  teeth  four  on  a side  in  each 
jaw,  with  distinct  fangs  and  crowns  marked  with  two 
kinds  of  transverse  ridges  by  a double  line  of  enamel ; 
nose  .sharp  ; cars  of  moderate  size  ; tail  long,  sometime* 
very  hairy  and  round,  at  other  times  flattened  horizon- 
tally. and  the  hairs  standing  out  on  the  sides  like  the 
webs  of  a feather,  and  sometimes  t tilled  at  the  tip;  feet 
four-toed  in  front,  with  a rudimental  thumb,  five-toed 
behind  ; claws  falcular. 

The  Dormice  are  of  an  elegant  form,  and  much  re- 
semble the  Mures  in  their  appearance.  They  feed  on 
all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  climb  trees  with  great  facility  in 
search  of  them.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
they  sleep,  and  come  out  only  ol  night.  Having  stored 
their  holes  with  nuts,  acorns,  chestnuts,  com,  Ac.,  they 
fall  asleep  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  and  remain 
torpid  during  the  Winter,  except  occasionally  waking  to 
feed,  after  which  they  soon  fall  asleep  again.  They'  are 
found  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  seem  to  form 
the  intermediate  link  between  Rats  and  Squirrels. 

Jf.  O/w,  Schreb. ; Sciurus  Glis,  Lin. ; It  Loir,  Buff. ; 
Vat  Dormouse,  Pen,  About  the  size  of  a Rat,  ami 


with  black  tips;  under  parts,  insides  of  the  limbs  and  MY  OX  fa, 
feet  white,  tinged  with  tawny,  mid  some  few  hairs  v— 
■ilvery  ; under  surface  of  the  tail  also  whitish.  It  is 
found  in  the  South-Western  parts  of  llussia,  Germany, 

Southern  France,  Swisserland.  Italy  nud  Greece,  but 
not  in  cold  climates;  it  lives  in  the  forests,  climba  trees 
with  great  facility,  and  springs  readily  from  branch  to 
branch-  It  feeds  on  acorns,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  &c., 
and  it  is  said  also  on  eggs,  and  even  on  small  birth.  It 
builds  its  nest  in  the  hollows  of  trees  and  in  the  chinks 
of  rocks,  and  brings  four  or  five  young  at  a birth.  It 
becomes  completely  torpid  at  five  degrees  below  zero, 
and  remains  asleep  during  the  whole  Winter.  Pennant 
states  that  during  this  time  it  grows  very  fat,  which 
must  be  a mistake,  as  it  would  op|x)se  the  regular  law 
governing  hybernating  animals;  his  only  authority  is 
Martial's  Epigram,  book  xiii.  cp.  59. 

Tutu  mihi  Jarmitur  hytmt.  ri pinyuior  iU\t 
Tempore  turn,  fuo  me  mil  n«n  eummut  a/it. 

This  Dormouse  was  considered  a delicacy  by  the  Ronuui 
gourmands,  who  had  their  Gliralia,  nr  feeding  places, 
lor  the  purpose  of  fattening  them  properly. 

The  M.  Dry  as  of  Schrebcr  is  considered  by  Cuvier  to 
be  the  same  species  as  the  last. 

M.  Nitela , Gruel. ; Mus  Quercinus,  Lin. ; le  Lerot, 

Buff. ; Garden  Dormouse.  Pen.  About  an  inch  shorter 
than  lire  last ; the  eyes  surrounded  with  a large  black 
circle  reaching  to  the  ears,  which  are  longer  than  those 
of  the  Fat  Dormouse,  and  the  nose  rather  more  pointed ; 
behind  the  ear  a black  spot,  and  before  it  a little  yellowish- 
while  one ; the  upper  parts  of  tire  body,  and  outside  of 
the  limbs,  tawny-grey,  becoming  lighter  on  the  sides ; 
throat  and  whole  under  surface  tawny-white;  tail 
covered  w ith  hairs,  at  first  short,  but  increasing  in  length 
towards  tile  tip,  all  of  it  black,  cxcc|>t  the  tip,  which  is 
white.  la  found  in  France  and  the  South  of  Europe, 
in  Poland  and  Prussia,  in  the  gardens,  and  sometimes  in 
houses ; feeds  on  pulpy  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  apricots, 
apples,  pears,  &c.,  and  also  on  nuts,  peas,  and  beans, 
which  it  stores  up  in  its  nest  built  in  holes  of  walls  or 
hollow  trees.  It  briugs  five  or  six  young  at  a birth. 

During  the  Winter  they  collect  in  parties  of  eight  or  ten, 
and  sleep  together  in  the  midst  of  their  food. 

Af.  A ve.llanarius,  Gmel.  ; le  Muscardin,  Buff.;  Com- 
mon Dormouse,  Pen.  About  the  size  of  a Mouse  ; head 
broader,  nose  sharper,  eyes  larger,  and  ears  shorter  than 
either  of  the  preceding;  ears  round  and  naked,  eyes  full 
and  black  ; the  upper  ports  light  tawny  and  flaxen 
coloured  ; belly  and  under  purl  of  the  head  yellowish  ; 
throat  nearly  white ; tail  flattened,  the  hairs  being  placed 
on  the  sides  similarly  to  the  barbs  of  a feather,  and  of 
a dusky  red  colour.  This  fa  the  only  species  found  in 
England;  it  inhabits  Europe  generally  so  far  as  Sweden. 

It  lives  in  the  hedges,  makes  its  nest  in  a hollow  tree 
near  the  bottom,  or  in  a thick  bush,  consisting  of  grass 
woven  together  and  of  a round  form,  with  a conical 
aperture  at  top.  It  brings  three  or  four  young,  which 
soon  quit  the  neat  for  habitations  of  their  own ; here 


covered  with  soft  hair ; ears  large,  oval,  and  nearly  bare  ; they  deposit  their  store -of  nuts,  and  coiling  them- 
eyes  very  prominent,  and  edged  with  black;  whiskers  selves  up  like  a ball,  pass  the  Winter  in  a torpid  state, 
black  and  two  inches  long;  upper  part  and  sides  of* the  When  feeding,  they  ait  sip  and  hold  their  food  like  a 
head,  neck,  and  back,  the  outer  surface  of  the  limbo,  Squirrel. 

and  the  tail  almost  completely  grey,  and  mingled  with  Af.  Virginieus,  Reich  ; Virginian  Dormouse.  Same 
black  and  silvery ; the  hairs  of  these  parts  being  at  their  size  as  the  last ; head  long,  flattened,  nose  sharpish  ; 
lower  half  cinereous,  and  the  remaining  portion  in  some  whiskers  numerous,  of  unequal  length,  the  shorter  for- 
being  very  bright  grey  to  their  tip,  and  in  others  grey  ruginous,  the  longer  yellow  at  the  base  with  dusky  or 
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UYOWS  bl.ck  tips ; ear*  Wire  and  oval,  transparent  and  naked  anther,  three:  female  flower,  berry  inferior,  twelve  or  MVniAH- 
- ' at  the  £wW  part,  ctwered  above  with  thick  yellow  hair  ; fourteen  cel  ed  ;marpn  of  the  winged.  TIUJ8. 

--  1 From  the  foot  One  specie*  Af.  arborea , native  of  Africa,  MYHAfR- 

MYRIASPORA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  CIN/L  1 
Rather  Decandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Mdasto-  „ 


MYRIAN-  upper  ports  dusky  rufous,  under  hoary. 

J of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

' M.  Murinus,  Desm.;  Murine  Dormouse. 


ot  me  imirs  on  uw  uenj  — u . 53  , , . . £ j 

Uie  body,  and  flattened  horizontally,  the  hair*  placed  an  ovate  globular  berry,  6ve«lled,  Keda  numerous, 
symmetrically  on  each  aide.  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Two  species,  natives  ol  Blttll.  Decandoll*. 

* MY  RICA,  in  JJofany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dioccia, 

°M  Connell  F Cur. ; Lmupt'i  Dormouw.  About  order  Ttlrttndria,  natural  order  llAumni.  Generic  cha- 
saiiie’  size  - upper  part  of  the  body  and  tail  pale  yellow  -,  meter  : male  flower,  a calkin  with  concave  scales  ; no 
belly  white ; tail  very  hairy.  Perhaps  only  a variety  of  corolla  : female  flower  as  the  male  ; styles  two,  berry 
the  preceding.  From  Senegal. 


Jlf  CaUoirii,  F.  Cuv.  j LrcaUoirt’t  Dormaute.  About 
as  large  os  the  Fat  Dormouse;  upper  parts  hoar -dusky, 
under  whitish-red ; above  the  eye  a broad  black  stripe  -, 
tail  short  and  covered  with  very  thick,  long  hairs.  From 
Senegal. 

« Af.  Lineatus , Siebold ; Striped  Dormouse . Six  inches 
and  a half  long;  the  tail  four  and  a half;  the  hack  is 
marked  with  five  longitudinal  stripes.  From  the  Island 
of  Jesso. 

k Besides  these,  several  other  specie*  are  mentioned 
which  require  confirmation.  Perhaps  the  Mus  Frttgi- 
rorar,  and  Dichrurus,  mentioned  by  Rafinesque,  Smaltx, 


one-seeded. 

Nine  species,  natives  of  both  hemispheres.  The  most 
interesting  is  Af.  Gale,  a native  of  England ; it  is  an 
elegant  shrub,  growing  in  boggy  situations;  the  fruit  and 
leaves  are  very  fragrant. 

MYRICARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  De- 
eandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Tamariscinetey 
Decandolle.  Generic  character  : calyx  five-ported  ; co- 
rolla, petals  five  ; stamens  alternately  short ; style  very 
short,  seeds  with  a plumose  apex. 

Five  species,  natives  of  Europe.  Decandolle. 

MYRIOPHYLLUM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the 
class  Monoecia , order  Polyandria,  natural  order  Holo- 


and  already  described  in  the  genu.  Mus,  belong  to  the  r agt*.  Generic  character : male  flower,  culyi  four- 
Dormtce,  but  the  structure  of  their  teeth  must  be  asccr-  leaved;  corolla,  petals  four;  stamens  eight : female 
tained  before  this  can  be  decided.  flower  as  the  male ; pistils  four ; style  none ; seeds  four. 

Shaw  mentions  another  species,  Af.  Africans,  the  naked  ; flowers  in  Miliary  whoris.  . 

Earl™  Dormouse  of  Pennant,  hut  its  cleft  upper  lip,  its  - Sii  species,  natives  of  wslcry  places  in  both  hemi- 
very  flat  head  and  obtuse  nose  make  it  probable,  that  it  spheres.  Af.  ipiaUum  and  Af.  vrrUciUatum  are  natives 
belongs  to  the  Squirrels.  of  England. 

Afossil  species  has  been  found  in  the  limestone  MYRISTICA.  in  Hotoiry,  a genus  of  the  classDioe- 


formation  of  Pari*,  which  Cuvier  calls  the  Af.  Spektvs, 
and  is  about  the  size  of  the  Common  Dormouse. 

See  Schrebcr,  SaOgtAiere ; Lin tue i JSytiema  No- 


na, order  Monadetphia , natural  order  Lauri.  Generic 
character  : male  flower,  calyx  none ; corolla  bell- 
shaped,  three-cleft ; filaments  columnar  ; anthers  six  tc 


fur*  a Gmelin  ; Cuvier,  Rigne  Animal ; Pennant,  His-  ten,  ronnatc  : female  flower  m Ure  mala  ; style  none  ; 
ivry  of  Quadrupeds. 

MYRIAD,  Fr.  myriads ; Lat.  myrias  t Gr.  pvptat, 
which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  Lat.  infinitns,  or  sex- 
centum,  and  is  used  for  any  number  that  cannot  easily 
be  counted.  Lennep. 

• But  O how  fdl’n  1 How  chang'd 


From  him,  who  in  the  happy  realm*  of  light 
Cloth’d  with  transcendent  brightness  didst  outshine 
Mynadi  though  bright. 

Mil  tom.  Paradim  but,  book  L I.  57. 

How  came  the  transactions  of  so  many  mynadi  of  yean  [eternity] 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  such  deep  silence  and  oblivion  ? 

South.  Sermon*,  vol.  ix.  p.  89. 

His  lofty  stature,  where  a myriad  shine, 

O’ertops  and  wwaks  a majesty  divine. 

Pamtli.  The  Gif!  af  Poetry. 


stigmas  two;  seed-vessel  a drupe;  nut  aril  l ate ; one* 
seeded ; seed  large. 

A genus  containing  about  ten  species,  natives  ol  the 
East  and  West  Indie*.  The  most  remarkable  is  Af. 
tnoschata,  a tree  with  smooth,  oblong,  pointed  leaves, 
producing  the  aromatic  nutmeg,  which  is  the  seed  of  the 
tree : it  is  a native  of  the  Moluccas. 

MYRMEC1A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tt - 
trandria,  order  Monogynia , natural  order  Gentian ee. 
Generic  character  : calyx  hell-shaped,  five-toothed  ; co- 
rolla tubular,  throat  inflated ; five  glandule*  surrounding 
the  base  of  the  germen;  capsule  two-celled,  two-valved, 
many  seeded. 

One  species,  Af.  scan  den *,  native  of  the  woods  of 
Guiana.  The  cavities  of  the  trunk  and  branches  are 
usually  filled  with  ants. 

MYRMECINA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenop- 
terous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna;  remote,  geniculated, 
hairy,  thirteen-jointed,  the  basal  joint  short,  as  long 


MYRIADENUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Diaddphia , order  Decandria,  natural  order  Leguminous. 

Generic  character  : calyx  five-toothed,  hid  between  the  t,  m 

bracteal  leaves  ; joints  of  the  pod  round,  numerous,  one-  again  as  the  second,  which  is  subglobosc,  third  and  fol- 
seeded,  not  bursting.  lowing  oblong,  terminal  joint  the  longest,  elongate-conic; 

One  specks,  Af.  tetraphiUus,  native  of  Jamaica.  De-  labrum  large,  notched  anteriorly  ; mandibles  wanting  ; 
ctndolle.  maxiliee  dilated  ; palpi  four-jointed ; labial  palpi  tri- 

M*  RIANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  articulate;  wings  four,  with  the  marginal  cell  of  the 
]\f0noecia,  order  Monadelphia.  Generic  character : superior  pcdicled ; legs  long. 

male  flower,  calyx,  four-parted,  segments  concave  ; no  Type  of  the  genus,  Af.  Latreillii,  Curtis,  Britt . EnL 
corolla ; filaments  cylindrical,  the  apex  three-parted,  pi.  265.  One  species,  a native  of  Britain. 
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MYRMF-  MYRMECODES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hyme- 
codes,  nopierout  insects. 

WYR-  Generic  character.  Antenna  slender,  rather  longer 
MKGO*  t^,an  bead*  which  is  rounded ; mandibles  porrected, 
PH  AG  A.  arcuate,  without  teeth ; palpi  very  short,  three  or  four 
jointed,  the  terminal  joint  obsolete ; maxillary  palpi 
stouter,  scarcely  visible,  somewhat  conic,  labial  cylindric  ; 
thorax  elongate-cubic,  a little  narrowed  behind,  composed 
of  three  segments,  the  first  segment  receiving  the  second. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Tiphia  pedestrU,  Fabricius.  In- 
habits Australasia. 

MYRMECOPHAGA,  from  the  Greek  p on 
ant , and  / eat , Lin.  ; Anteater , Pen.  In  Zoology , 

a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Vermilinguia, 
order  Edentata,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  No  teeth  of  any  kind  ; head  not 
broader  than  the  neck ; nose  much  elongated  and  round- 
ish ; mouth  very  narrow;  tongue  very  long,  roundish, 
and  projectile  ; body  covered  with  coarse  hair ; tail  of 
moderate  length,  in  some  species  prehensile ; fore  legs 
longer  and  stronger  than  hind  legs,  which  have  four 
or  five  toes,  whilst  the  former  have  only  two  or  four,  but 
all  are  connected  with  each  other  as  far  as  the  daws, 
which  are  falcular,  and  those  of  the  fore  legs  very  large. 

The  Anteaters  arc  remarkable  for  the  extremely  small 
six#  of  their  mouth,  and  the  total  absence  of  teeth ; 
their  tongue  is  very  long  and  taper,  and  can  be  darted 
from  the  mouth  to  a considerable  extent ; it  is  covered 
with  a quantity  of  stiff,  glutinous  secretion,  and  when 
thrust  into  an  Ant's  nest,  these  animals  become  entangled 
in  it,  and  the  organ  is  then  retracted  into  the  Ante&ter’s 
mouth.  The  tail  is  in  some  species  clothed  with  long 
haira  throughout,  but  in  others  it  is  bare  towards  the 
tip,  and  prehensile.  Their  daws  are  very  long  and 
curved,  and  wdl  adapted  for  tearing  up  the  ground  or 
covering  of  the  uesta  which  they  seek  to  rob ; but  in 
walking,  they  are  folded  into  the  soles  of  the  feet  against 
* a large  callosity,  and  the  animal  does  not  walk  on  the 
sole,  but  on  the  outside  of  the  foot.  Their  motions  are 
very  slow  ; some  of  them  live  entirely  on  the  ground, 
whilst  others  climb  trees,  in  which  their  prehensile  tail 
very  much  assists  them.  They  feed  entirely  on  Ants 
and  Termites  ; bring  only  a single  young  one  at  a birth, 
which  they  carry  about  on  their  kicks ; and  are  found 
only  in  America. 

M.  Jubata,  Lin. ; le  Tamanoir,  Buff. ; Great  Ant- 
eater,  Pen.  Length  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the 
tail  four  feet,  the  tail  itself  three  feet ; legs  short  and 
thick,  the  toes  only  distinguished  by  the  large,  sharp, 
and  crooked  claws  with  which  they  are  armed,  and 
which  are  doubled  obliquely  downwards  when  at  rest ; 
the  head  is  very  thin  and  taper,  the  mouth  extremely 
small,  being  hardly  more  than  an  inch  wide  ; the  nostrils 
very  close,  and  in  shape  resembling  the  letter  C ; the  eyes 
rather  small,  deep  set,  and  the  lids  not  furnished  with 
lashes  ; the  eare  small  and  round  ; the  hair  on  the  head 
very  short,  but  on  the  body  from  two  to  three  inches 
long,  as  stiff  as  hog’s  bristles,  and  collected  into  a kind 
of  mane  on  the  ridge  of  the  back,  to  the  extent  of  six 
or  eight  inches;  tail  round,  covered  with  very  large 
and  crisp  hairs  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
and  falling  vertically  on  either  side  like  a plume  of 
feathers.  The  general  colour  of  the  head  is  grey  and 
brown  ; of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  tail  brown 
mingled  with  dingy  white ; an  oblique  streak  of  black 
edged  with  white  arises  from  the  chest  on  each  side, 
passes  over  the  shoulders  to  the  loins,  and  gradually 


diminishes  in  breadth  as  it  passes  backwards  ; chest  and  MYR- 
belly  deep  brown,  inclining  to  black  ; the  fore  legs  dingy  *fi*CO* 
grey  mingled  with  brown,  with  one  spot  of  black  on  the  . ’ 

tarsus  and  another  on  the  toes  ; hind  legs  nearly  black. 

The  Great  Anteater  inhabits  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Guiana ; 
it  lives  solitarily,  except  at  breeding  time,  and  brings 
but  one  at  a birth  ; it  runs  slowly,  and  swims  over  large 
rivers,  at  which  time  it  flings  its  tail  over  its  back,  as  it 
does  also  when  cuught  in  the  rain,  of  which  it  is  afraid. 

It  feeds  on  Ants,  and  Datnpicr,  who  calls  it  the  Ant 
Bear,  says,  “ It  lays  its  nose  down  flat  on  the  ground, 
close  by  the  path  that  the  Ants  travel  in,  (whereof  here 
are  many  in  this  Country,)  aud  then  puts  out  his  tongue 
athwart  the  path  ; the  Ante  passing  forwards  and  back- 
wards continually,  when  they  come  to  the  tongue  make 
a stop,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes'  time  it  will  be  co- 
vered all  over  with  Ants;  which  she  perceiving,  draws 
in  her  tongue,  and  then  eats  them  ; and  ofien  puts  it 
out  again  to  trepan  more."  Iti  only  means  of  defence 
consist  in  hugging  its  enemy,  for  which  purpose,  when 
attacked,  it  prepares  for  the  combat  by  sitting  up  on  its 
haunches.  Like  the  Sloth,  when  it  has  once  laid  hold 
of  its  opponent,  it  fastens  its  long  claws  into  it,  and 
retains  it  till  life  is  extinct ; and  in  this  way  it  is  said  to 
be  a match  even  for  the  very  Panthers  of  America.  The 
flesh  of  this  Anteater,  although  having  a strong  taste. 

Is  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

M.  Tclradactyla,  Lin. ; le  Tamandua,  Buff. ; Middle 
Anteater , Pen.  The  body  of  this  species  is  about  a foot 
in  length,  and  the  tail  sixteen  inches,  and  although  it 
has  generally  the  "same  form  as  the  preceding,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  the  tail  being  naked  towards  its 
tip.  and  prehensile.  It  is  covered  with  short,  woolly, 
and  shining  hair  of  a greyish-yellow  colour,  becoming 
dusky  on  the  ridge  of  the  back,  and  on  the  hind  legs ; a 
black  line  passes  from  each  side  of  the  neck  across  the 
shoulders,  and  meets  at  the  lower  part  of  the  back  ; 
from  each  corner  of  the  mouth  a brown  streak  passes, 
which  encircles  the  eyes.  It  is  found  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts as  the  last,  and  suspends  itself  by  the  tail  to  the 
branches  of  trees;  its  young  are  also  said  to  attach 
themselves  to  this  organ.  The  3f.  Tridactyla  of  Seba 
is  merely  a mutilated  specimen  of  this  species. 

Af.  Nigra,  Geoff. ; Black  Anteater.  This  species  has 
the  daws  very  powerful ; the  hair  short  and  black 
throughout,  excepting  the  tail,  the  root  of  which  is 
covered  with  yellowish  hair,  aud  about  two-fifths  of  it 
naked.  From  Paraguay. 

M.  llivittata,  Geoff. ; Double-striped  Anteater.  Of  a 
grey islt-yel low  colour,  with  an  oblique,  triangular  band 
on  each  shoulder,  inclining  towards  the  ridge  of  the 
back ; the  head  covered  with  short,  yellow  hair ; and 
from  the  eye  to  the  nose  proceed  two  bare,  dusky 
stripes.  This  and  the  preceding  species  are  considered 
by  Desmarest  as  merely  varieties  of  the  M.  Tdradac- 
tyla. 

M.  Di  dactyl  a , Lin. ; le  Fourmilier  deux  Doigls, 

Buff.;  Lest  Anteater,  Pen.  About  the  size  of  a Rat, 
the  body  being  six  inches,  and  the  tail  seven  in  length ; 
the  fore  feet  have  but  two  claws  each,  of  which  the  outer 
is  very  large  ; on  the  hind  feet  there  are  four ; the  tail  is 
prehensile;  the  muxxle  not  so  much  lengthened  as  in  the 
other  species,  and  slightly  bent  downwards ; the  hair  is 
long,  soft,  and  silky,  or  rather  woolly,  and  of  a yellowish- 
brown  colour ; in  some  there  is  a lightly  marked  rufous 
line  extending  along  the  ridge  of  the  back.  It  is  found 
in  Guiana,  living  continually  in  the  trees,  where  it  hunts 
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MYR.  out  the  Termites’  nests  and  other  insects  from  under 
MKCO-  dead  bark. 

PH  AO  A M.  Annulata , Destmmt ; Ringed  An  lea  ter.  This 

MV  ICO  HA*  *1*™*  's  known  Oidy  from  a plate  in  Knisenstern’a 
LANK.  Voyage;  its  nose  is  much  elongated,  like  a proboscis  ; 
v'*a"v^»/  the  general  colour  brown,  but  deeper  on  the  tip  of  tlni 
nowe  and  the  paws ; the  check#  lighter,  with  a long,  trian- 
gular, brown  spot  w hich  includes  the  eye  ; tht*  tail  tawny, 
shorter  than  the  body,  and  marked  with  eleven  blackish- 
brown  wings.  From  Brazil. 

See  Linns!  Syttema  Naiurtt  a Gmcliii ; Cuvier, 
RSgne  Animal ; Pennant,  History  of  Quadruped*. 

MYRMELEON,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  NeuropU- 
rou * insect*. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  shorter  than  the  body, 
somewhat  gradually  thickening  towards  their  extremi- 
ties, arcuated,  and  famished  at  the  tips  with  a distinct 
little  point;  palpi  six;  labial  longest,  somewhat  thicker 
at  their  extremities ; eyes  undivided  ; abdomen  very 
long,  linear;  trunk  short,  villose ; tibia  hairy,  termi- 
nated by  two  strong  spurs  ; tarsi  five-jointed. 

Type  of  the  genua,  Af.  formitmrlwm,  Linn— ; Stew- 
art, vol.  ii.  pi.  viii.  fig.  12 — 1 5.  Several  species,  of  which 
one  is  said  to  inhahit  Rritain. 

Reaumur  and  Ro^ael  have  given  admirable  detail*  of 
the  economy  of  the  insects  of  this  genus  : they  feed  on 
oilier  insects  in  all  their  slates,  catching  some  Hying  like 
the  Ltbdlula  ; they  deposit  their  eggs  in  sandy  places, 
and  the  lame,  when  hatched,  form  an  ingenious  snare 
far  the  purpose  of  capturing  llicir  prey,  us  prettily  repre- 
sented in  the  Works  of  the  authors  above  referred  to. 

MY’RMICA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Ilymenopteroui 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antmnee  entirely  exserted,  slightly 
thickened  towards  their  extremities,  the  basal  joint  very 
long;  maxi  liar)-  palpi  long,  six-jointed  ; lahrum  large, 
homy  ; mandibles  trigonal*,  more  or  less  elongate;  pe- 
duncle of  the  abdomen  of  two  knots  ; wings  four  or 
more ; neuter*  and  females  armed  with  stings. 

Type  of  the  germs,  Af.  mbterumea,  Lotrdllc,  Hist. 
Form.  219.  pi.  x.  fig.  64  ; pi.  xi.  fig.  70.  Several  spe- 
cies, eight  of  which  arc  British. 

MYRMOSA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymmopteraas 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  much  longer  than  the 
head,  the  first  joint  not  receiving  the  second  ; mandibles 
tridentate  ; maxillary  palpi  as  large  again  as  the  max- 
illa?, six -jointed  ; labial  short,  four-jointed  ; thorax  com- 
posed of  two  segments,  the  anterior  segment  transverse  ; 
abdomen  depressed,  elliptic  in  the  males,  conic  in  the 
females  ; the  first  segment  nodifbrm  ; anterior  wings 
with  three  submarginal  areoletn. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Af.  melanocrphala,  Latreille,  Gen. 
Crust  et  In*,  vol.  i.  pi.  xhi.  fig.  6. 

Several  European  species,  of  which  one  inhabits 
Britain. 

MYROBALAKE  is  somewhat  too  briefly  explained 
by  Gifford,  in  a note  upon  a passage  in  Ben  Jonson’s 
Alchemist.  Subtle  has  just  tasted  Dame  Pliant’s  lips, 
And  is  so  well  pleased,  that  he  kisses  her  again,  ex- 
claiming, 

— slight  l A*  melts 
kin  a Myrohuliune. 

Upon  this  word  the  Commentator  remarks,  A fo- 
reign1 conserve.  Cotgrave  informs  us  that  it  was  * a 
dried  plum  brought  from  tbe  Indies,’  or  rather  perhaps 
from  the  Levant.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  our 


old  Dramatists,  end  seems  to  have  been  in  high  estima-  MYROBA 
tion  as  a sweetmeat.”  LANE. 

Tlie  of  Dioscorides  is  fully  noticed  as 

follows  by  Pliny  : **  As  for  Mvrobalanon,  (i.  Bchen.)  it 
groweth  ordinarily  in  the  regions  of  the  Troglodytes, 
about  Thehois,  and  that  part  of  Arabia  which  dividetli 
Jury  from  Egypt,  a drugge  that  Nature  hath  brought 
forth  onely  for  ointemeut,  us  the  very  name  giveth  it. 

Whereby  it  uppeareth  also,  that  it  is  a very  But  of  a cer- 
taine  tree,  which  beareth  leaves  like  to  lietiotropinm  : 
whereof  we  will  speuke  among  other  hearba.  The  fruit 
that  thin  plant  beareth,  is  about  the  bigness  of  a filberd 
nut-  That  which  growetli  in  Arabia,  and  yet  called 
Syriaca,  is  white : but  contrariwise  that  about  Thehais 
is  blacke.  The  former  of  these  two  is  commended,  for 
the  goodness  of  the  aile  which  is  pressed  out  of  it ; but 
the  Thebuick  Be  a is  in  greater  request  for  the  ptcniic 
that  it  yedduth.  As  for  tbe  Troglodyticke,  it  is  the 
worst  of  all,  and  the  cheapest,  And  yet  some  there  be, 
who  prefer  the  Ethiopian  Ben  before  all  other.  The 
nut  or  fruilc  thereof,  is  black  and  fat,  with  a small  and 
tender  keraell  within  : howbrit  tbe  liquor  pressed  forth 
of  it  is  more  odoriferous  : and  it  groweth  in  champion 
countries  and  plains.  It  is  affirmed  moreover  that  the 
Egyptian  Ben  is  more  oleous  and  fat,  having  a thicker 
shell,  and  the  same  red.  And  albeit  that  it  grow  in 
marish  grounds,  yet  it  is  a shorter  plaut,  and  more  drie 
than  the  others.  But  contrariwise  they  say  that  the 
Arabicke  is  greenc  of  colour,  and  thinner  in  substance  : 
and  for  that  it  groweth  upon  the  mountain**,  it  is  more 
mosaic  and  weigh  tie.  But  the  beat  simply  by  many 
degrees,  is  that  Ben  which  is  called  Petrea,  comming 
from  the  towne  abouesaide,  with  a blackish  rind  and 
white  kernel!.  Now  the  Perfumers  and  Apothecaries 
doe  presse  onely  the  huskes  and  shells  ; but  the  Physi- 
cians extract  on  oiie  out  of  the  verie  kernel  Is,  which  a& 
they  stampe,  they  pour  hot  water  ever  ami  anon  unto  it 
by  little  and  little.”  xii.  21. 

The  Myrobatauc  of  the  Ancients,  therefore,  doe#  not 
appear  to  have  been  eaten  as  a sweetmeat,  and  from  its 
description  by  flic  Moderns,  it  aeertis  to  be  an  mid  taste 
which  could  so  employ  it.  Rut  our  forefathers  even  in 
their  delicacies  were  but  fuul  feeders.  There  arc  five 
kinds,  all  astringent  mid  tonic,  as  the  Medical  Writers 
say,  but  with  an  unpleasant,  bitterish,  austere  flavour, 
like  unripe  servicse-berrics  ; which,  unless  Subtle  was  a 
very  different  judge  of  such  matters  from  that  which  we 
imagine  him  to  Itave  been,  very  little  resembled  Dame 
Pliant’s  kisses. 

Archdeacon  Nates  gives  the  word  as  frequently  written 
Marablunc.  M In  conserves,  candies,  marmalades,  sink- 
ados,  pon ados,  m&rablune,  &c. (Ford's  Sun's  Darling, 
fi.  1.)  and  we  do  not  quite  understand  him  when  he  adds 
that  the  English  Physicians  confounded  it  with  belien. 

Surely  from  Pliny’s  account  they  are  the  same  thing, 
the  kernels  being  used  in  medicine  and  perfumery,  the 
fruit  os  a conserve.  The  following  is  the  receipt  for  its 
preparation,  which  Mr.  Nares  adds  from  Warner's  An- 
tsquiiates  Culinaritg,  p.  92. 

■**  To  preserve  Mirabolana,  or  Maln-cadoaians.  Take 
your  MaSa-cadomans,  stone  them,  per  boy  le  in  water, 
then  pill  off  the  outward  skin  of  them  ; they  will  boyle 
as  long  us  a peece  of  beefe,  and  therefore  you  need  not 
fee  re  the  breaking  of  them  ; and  when  they  are  boyled 
tender,  make  sirup  of  tliem,  and  preserve  them  as  you 
do  any  other  thing,  and  so  you  may  keepe  them  all  the 
yeare.” 
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MTRO  MYRODENDRUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  cW( 
II MS-  Polyandria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : 
lJULU.  ra|yX  five-toothed;  corolla,  petal*  five;  stigma  five* 
lobed  ; seed-veesel  five-celled,  cell*  one- seeded. 

RHINE.  <>nc  species,  M.  (tmjyUricauU,  native  of  Cayenne. 

MYRODf  A,  rn  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Afontr- 
dtbpkia,  order  Polyandria,  natural  order  Mahcaceee. 
Generic  character:  calyx  simple,  tuboJar,  bursting ; 
corolla,  petals  five  ; style  filiform ; seed-vessel  a dried 
berry,  two  or  three  celled,  cells  one-«eeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Africa  and  the  Canribee Islands, 

MYROSMA,  in  Botany,  a genns  of  the  class  Mo~ 
nandria,  order  Sfonogynia,  natural  order  Set  laminae. 
Generic  character:  calyx  double,  the  exterior  three- 
leaved, interior  three- parted ; capsule  three-angled,  three- 
celled,  many  seeded. 

One  species,  Af.  canrtatfbrmit,  native  of  Surinam. 

MYROSPERMG  M,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Decandria,  order  Monogynia . uuturol  order  Legumi- 
nosee.  Generic  character  : calyx  bell-shaped,  five- 
toothed, persisting;  corolla,  petals  fire,  the  upper  petal 
large  ; footstalk  of  the  pod  at  the  base  naked,  the  upper 
part  broadly  winged. 

Four  species,  natives  of  South  America. 

MYROXOLON,  in  Boiarty , a genus  of  the  class 
Decandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Leguminasce. 
Generic  character  : calyx  bell-shaped,  five-toothed ; co- 
rolla, petals  five,  the  upper  petal  large,  germcn  longer 
than  the  corolla,  pod  with  one  seed  at  the  apex. 

Three  species,  fine  trees,  producing  balsam,  natives  of 
Peru. 

MYRRH,  Fr.  myrrhe ; It.  and  Sp.  ntirro;  Lat. 
myrrha ; Gr.  flip  pa ; df  Eastern  origin,  and  deriving 
its  name  from  its  bitter  taste. 

Anil  the*  ghaven  to  him  to  drink#  wyti  nrwdtod  with  myrre,  a ad 
be  took  not  ft\ch/,  Mark,  eb-  xv. 

Son#  hare  writton,  that  the  tree*  which  beam  tha  myrrhe  doe 
grow  viMifiwodly  here  tuad  there  in  the  Mote  wood*  among  the  ineemte 
tie** ; but  more  there  ore  who  affirm*,  that  they  grow  ajiart  by 
thtnuelvet.  And  in  truth,  found  they  arc  iu  many  quarters  of 
Arabia.  HmUtunL  I‘h  me,  book  uv.  ch.  xv. 

Where  sweet  myrrfebreathiny  Zefihyr  in  the  Spring, 

Gently  (list ilia  his  nectar-dttipfuug  showers 

iMry/oe.  Idm  53.  7o  the  Hirer  Alike r. 

Saint  Morkc  colts  this  drought  h>i>  myrrhe-vitte, 

miagted  (as  is  like)  with  other  ingredients. 

Hail.  Work*,  voL  i.  M.  339.  The  Pmsim  Sermon. 

Upon  the  precious  Myrkiiinc  drinking  vessels  of  the 
Ancients,  Murrhtna,  Myrrhina,  Murrhett,  Murrea, 
Myrrhea,)  be  they  wlml  they  may,  for  a decision  lias 
not  yet  been  obtained,  more  Volumes  have  lteen  written 
than  we  feel  inclination  to  quote.  The  safest  way  will  be 
in  the  first  instance  to  hear  what  Pliny  says  concerning 
them.  '*  But  to  returno  unto  the  Triumph  of  Porapey : 
this  victorie  of  his,  brought  into  Rome  first  our  cups  and 
other  vessels  of  Cassidoine ; and  Pompey  himself  was  the 
* first  who  that  veric  day  of  bis  Triumph  presented  unto 
Jupiter  C’apitolmus  six  such  cups:  and  presently  from 
that  time  forward  men  also  began  to  have  a mind  unto 
them,  in  cuphourds,  counting  tables,  yea,  aud  in  ves- 
sel!* for  the  kilehen,  and  to  serve  up  meat  in ; and 
vefelv,  from  day  to  day  the  excease  herein  hath  so  farre 
overgrowne,  that  one  great  Cassidoine  cup  hath  been 
sold  for  fourscore  sesterces,  but  a faire  and  large  one  it 
and  would  continue  well  throe  sextars,  (i.  c.  halfe 
a wine  gallon.)  There  are  not  many  yeers  past,  since 
that  a N ublem&n  who  had  been  Consul!  of  Rome,  used 


to  drmke  out  of  this  cup ; and  notwithstanding  that  in  MYR» 
pledging  upon  a time  a ladie  wltnm  hee  fancied,  he  bit 
out  a peace  of  the  brim  thereof,  (which  her  sweet  lip*  V “ y1**- 
touched,)  yet  this  iujurie  done  unto  it,  rather  made  it 
more  esteemed  and  valued  at  a higher  price  ; neither  is 
there  nt  this  day  a cup  of  Cajuudoine  more  pretious  or 
dearer  than  the  same.  But  as  touchiug  other  excesse  of 
this  personage,  and  namely  bow  much  lie  consumed  and 
devoured  in  superfluities  of  this  kind,  a man  may  esti- 
mate by  the  multitude  of  such  Cusaidoine  vessel  Is  found 
in  hi*  cabinet  alter  his  death,  which  Nero  Domitiu* 
tooke  away  perforce  from  hit>  children ; and  in  truth, 
such  a number  there  were  of  them,  that  beeing  set  out 
to  the  shew,  they  were  sufficient  to  furnish  and  lake  up 
a peculiar  Theatre,  which  of  purpose  he  caused  to  be 
made  beyond  the  Tyber  in  the  Gardens  there  ; and 
enough  it  was  for  Nero  to  behold  the  said  Theatre  re- 
plenished with  people  at  the  Plaiea  which  he  exhibited 
there  iu  the  honor  of  hi*  wife  the  Einprese  Poppies, 
after  one  childbed  of  hers,  where  among  other  musi- 
cians, lire  sung  voluntoric  upon  the  stage  before  the 
Plaies  began.  1 saw  him  there  myselfo  to  make  show 
of  many  broken  |weces  of  one  cup  wltich  he  caused  to 
be  gathered  togither,  full  charily,  as  I take  it,  to  exhibite 
a spectacle  whereat  the  world  should  lament  ami  crie 
out  in  detestation  of  fortune,  and  no  loss*  y wis,  than  if 
they  had  bcene  the  bones  and  reliques  of  King  Alexan- 
der the  Great  his  corps  to  been  laid  solemnly  in  hi*  sepul- 
chre; and  herein  he  pleased  himselfe  nut  a little.  Titus 
Pctronius,  late  Consul!  of  Rome,  when  hee  lav  at  the 
point  of  death,  called  for  a fair  bromhnouthed  cup  of 
Cassidoine,  which  had  cost  him  before  time  three  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces,  und  presently  brake  it  in  peecea 
in  hatred  and  despite  of  Nero,  for  fear  lent  the  same 
Prince  might  haveseaxedup  it  after  hia decease,  and  there- 
with furnished  his  owne  bourd.  But  Nero  himselfi* (as 
it  became  an  Emperour  indeed)  went  beyond  all  other* 
in  this  kind  of  excesse,  who  bought  one  drinking  cup 
that  stood  him  in  three  hundred  thousand  sesterces  ; a 
memorable  matter  (no  doubt)  that  an  Emperour,  a 
Father  and  Patron  of  his  Country,  should  drink  in  a cup 
so  dcare.  But  before  I proceed  any  further,  it  i*  to  be 
noted  that  wc  have  these  rich  Cassidoin  vessels  (coiled 
in  Latin  Mur  rhino)  from  out  of  the  Levant ; for  found 
they  be  in  many  places  of  the  East  ports,  and  those 
otherwise  not  greatly  renowned,  but  most  within  the 
kingdome of  Parllxia ; bowlxit,  the  principal!  come  from 
out  of  Calm  aria.  The  stone  whereof  these  vessel*  bo 
made,  i*  thought  to  be  a urrtuiue  humour  thickened  and 
baked  as  it  wero  within  the  ground  by  the  uuturull  heat 
thereof  In  no  place  shall  a man  meet  with  any  of 
these  stones  larger  than  small  tublements  of  pillar*  or 
counting  bourd* ; and  seldom?  are  they  so  thick  as  to 
eerue  for  such  a drinking  cup  us  I haue  spoken  af 
alreodie.  Resplendent  they  are  in  some  sort,  but  that 
brightness^  is  not  pearcing ; and  to  say  a truth  it  may 
bee  called  rather  a polished  glosse  and  lustre  than  a 
radiant  and  transparent  cleornes.se;  but  that  which 
mnkclh  them  &o  much  esteemed  is  the  varietie  of  colour*, 
for  iu  these  stones  a man  shall  perceive  certain?  veinc* 
and  spots,  which  as  they  be  turned  about,  resemble 
divers  colours  endimng  partly  to  purple,  und  partly  to  a 
white  : hee  shall  see  them  also  of  a third  colour  com 
posed  of  them  both,  resembling  the  flame  of  fire  : thus 
they  passe  from  one  to  another  as  a man  holdeth  them; 
in  so  much  as  their  purple  seemeth  to  stand  upon  white 
and  their  milkic  white  to  bear  us  much  upon  purple. 
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WYR-  Some  esteemed  those  Cassidoine  or  Murrhine  stones 
RHINE.  riche8t  which  represent  os  it  were  certaine  reverbera- 
jjong  Run(jrte  colours  meeting  alltogether  about  their 
edges  and  extremities;  such  ns  wee  observe  in  min- 
bowes  ; others  are  delighted  with  certaine  fattie  spots 
appearing  in  them ; and  no  account  is  made  of  them 
which  shew  either  pale  or  transparent  in  any  part  of 
them,  for  these  be  reckoned  great  faults  and  blemishes. 
In  like  manner*  if  there  be  scene  in  the  Cassidoine  any 
b pots  like  cornes  or  gTains  of  salt ; if  it  contuine  resem- 
blances of  werts,  although  they  bear  not  up  but  lie  flat 
as  they  doe  many  times  in  our  bodies : finally,  the 
Cossiduine  stones  are  commended  in  some  sort  for  the 
smell  that  they  do  yecld."  (xxxvii.  2.) 

Philemon  Holland,  as  we  need  not  say.  is  quite  as  long- 
winded  and  rather  more  dull  than  usual  in  this  passage, 
but  it  has  been  necessary  to  extract  it,  as  containing  almost 
the  whole  substance  of  our  knowledge,  or  rather  of  our 
ignorance,  concerning  the  ancient  Myrrhine*.  In  another 
place  Pliny  speaks  of  their  material  ns  a fossil  produc- 
tion, Murrhina  et  cryttaliina  cx  eddrm  terra  effbdim ut : 
(xxxiii.  2.)  and  again,  that  both  these  substances  are  best 
adapted  for  cold  potations,  frigidi  pot  (It  vtraque: 
(xxxiii.  11.)  in  which  assertion  he  is  pointedly  contra- 
dicted by  Martial  ; 

Si  en/idum  point,  ardenti  Mttrru  Fatem*, 

C<m vend,  el  me&ar  Jit  mpor  inde  mero. 

Unless  it  be  possible  to  understand  calidum  in  that  pas- 
sage not  in  reference  to  the  temperature  hot  or  cold,  but 
to  tlic  fiery  (anient)  quality  of  the  Falernian ; on  which 
account,  as  a heating  wine,  it  will  be  better  drunk  from 
a cup  possessing  cooling  virtues. 

Du  Cange,  ad  v.  Mazer,  speaks  largely  of  Myrrhines, 
to  which  the  “ mighty  mazer”  of  modern  writers  has 
sometimes  been  referred  ; and  be  collects  a few  varieties 
of  opinion.  Thus  Baronius  (ann.  34.)  esteems  Myrrhines 
to  have  been  formed  artificially  from  congealed  Myrrh  ; 
Julius  Scaliger  (de  Subtilitate)  and  Salmasius  (ad  Soli- 
num)  call  them  porcelain,  ou  the  authority  of  a line  of 
Propertius  not  easily  comprehensible  in  any  other  sense, 

Marrheoque  m Part  hit  poeuta  coda  facit.  (ir.  26.) 

Petrus  Bellonius  (Observat.  ii.  7.)  says  they  were  made 
from  the  shell  of  the  Murex ; Antonius  Nebrissensis 
names  them  Agates  ; Andrea  Ca>salius  (de  Melallis , iii. 
23.)  the  dross  and  scoria  of  fused  metals  which  smell 
like  Myrrh ; and  we  know  not  how  many  other  autho- 
rities say  they  are  Onyx,  or  tome  other  fossil.  Well 
might  Turnebus  remark,  after  wading  through  these 
and  perhaps  many  more  discrepancies,  tantwn  nobitissi- 
morum  Scriptorvm  in  re frequentiuimd  dissentionem  ad - 
notations  dignam  promts  existimandam.  Advert,  viii.  1. 
If  the  reader  wishes  for  an  entire  volume  in  which  the 
subject  ought  to  be  exhausted,  he  may  turn  to  the  very 
learned  Work  of  J.  F.  Christius  de  Murrinit  Veterum , 
1743. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  material  of  which 
Milton  believed  them  to  be  formed  when  he  speaks 
how  they  quaff  in  gold, 

Crydal,  and  Myrrhine  cup*,  cmbosrd  with  gems 

And  «lud»  of  (carl 

Paradise  Regained,  if.  118. 

Bishop  Newton  gives  two  explanations  of  the  above 
lines,  cither  of  which  maybe  admitted  without  violence: 
1st,  that  Milton  rested  upon  Pliny,  turbo,  ^emmarum 
polamiu  et  smaragdi « teximua  entices,  ac  tcmulcntiee 


caus&  tencre  Indiam  juvat,  et  avrvm  jam  accessio  est ; MTO- 
(xxxiii.  ad  inff.)  secondly,  that  the  construction  is,  “ they  RHINE, 
quaff  in  gold  emboss'd  with  gems  and  studs  of  pearl."*  A ~ 
third  might  be  added,  namely,  that  Milton  did  not  2UUs! 
intend  to  be  precise,  but  that  he  scattered  glowing  words  _i 

with  a lavish  hand,  carelesB  of  the  direction  in  which 
they  fell,  so  as  their  produce  should  be  a gorgeous  and 
magnificent  imagery. 

Gifford,  who  occasionally  by  one  stroke  of  his  pen 
dissipates  all  the  perplexities  of  former  commentators, 
and  substitutes  light  for  their  darkness,  hesitates  on  the 
maxima  Murrina  of  Juvenal,  (vi.  156.)  After  noticing 
some  of  the  opinions  which  we  have  given  above,  he 
adds  : " I am  aware  that  all  this  is  very  unsatisfactory  * 
but  I know  not  where  to  look  for  any  thing  more  to  the 
purpose.  Salmasius  is  confused  and  contradictory  on 
the  subject,  and  Scaliger,  who  agrees  with  Propertius, 
introduces  a circumstance  which  is  incompatible  with 
his  own  explanation.  Ainsworth  says,  Murra  is  a 
* stone  of  divers  colours,  of  which  cups  are  made this 
is  well  enough,  yet  he  refers  to  this  passage  of  Juvenal 
under  another  word : Myrrhina,  i.  e.  says  he,  * of  myrrh  or 
scented  with  myrrh."  In  some  Modern  Travels,  I find 
that  the  districts  mentioned  by  Pliny  still  afford  a gem 
which  answers,  in  some  measure,  to  his  description ; it  is 
a species  of  agate  ; and  this  after  all,  may  be  the  sub- 
stance in  question.” 

There  is  yet  another  use  of  the  word  JVfurr&tnum, 
which  we  will  leave  Philemon  Holland  to  explain.  11c 
does  so  with  more  quaintness  than  he  has  exhibited  in 
our  opening  extract,  and  therefore  it  is  far  less  tiresome 
reading : “ In  old  time,  the  best  wines  used  at  feasts 
were  aromatized  and  spiced  wilh  sweet  Myrrhe  as  op- 
pcareth  in  the  Comedie  of  Plautus  enlituled  Perta  ; and 
yet  it  should  seeme  there,  that  sweet  Calamus  was  to 
be  added  besides  ; and  hereupon  it  commelh,  that  some 
have  thought,  how  our  forefathers  in  times  past  looke 
most  delight  in  such  spiced  cups  and  Ippocras  wines. 

But  Fabius  Dorsenus  the  Poet  sufficiently  declareth  and 
deddeth  this  point  in  these  verses,  when  he  sailh, 

AhUeiam  fMitn  pulchrum,  AJnrrhmmm. 

I tent  noat  wine 
Which  high l Myrrhine. 

And  againe  in  his  Comedie  Acharislio , 

Putt si  et  Potent  am,  v mum  Afmrrkintan, 

Both  bread  and  gtewell  I did  present 
Aud  Myrrhine  win*  or  pleasant  sent. 

I see,  moreover,  that  Scevola,  T.aelius,  and  AUeius 
Capito  were  of  the  same  mind.  For  in  the  Comedie  of 
Plautus  entitled  Pseudolus  thus  it  is  written. 

Quod  ii  opus  etl  at  dulce  promo! 

Indtdem  rcqmd  huhrt  t ClUM.  Rngat  t 
Murrkmum,  putium,  ile/rulum,  mr/ia. 

Of  dulort  wine  if  there  be  need, 

W' hat  hope  u there  from  thence  to  speed  ? 

Char.  Why  you  thul  f he  furnish’d  is 

With  Murrhit),  Cuits,  and  Meade  ywia. 

n5  which  a man  may  see  evidently,  that  Murrhina  was 
not  only  counted  a wine,  but  reckoned  also  among  the 
sweet  and  delicate  wines.” 

| MYIIRHIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  UmbeUifene. 

Generic  character  : umbel  compound;  involucre  erect; 
fruit  oblong  with  deep  furrows;  angles  slightly  mem- 
branaceous. 

One  species,  M.  odorcta,  native  of  Germany. 
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MYR-  MYRSINE,  in  Botany,  a pen  us  of  the  class  Pen- 
81NE.  tandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Myrsinea. 
Generic  character:  corolla  five-cleft,  conniving;  germen 
filling  the  corolla ; stigma  large,  woolly;  drupe  one- 
seeded,  nut  five-celled ; unripe  berry  five-seeded ; at 
maturity  one-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Africa  and  the  Azores. 

MYRSIPIIYLLUM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the 
class  Iltxandria,  order  Tryginia , natural  order  Smi- 
laceet.  Generic  character:  corolla  six-deft,  rcvoJule; 
styles  contiguous,  straight;  gennen  on  a stalk;  berry 
three-celled  ; cells  two  seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

MYRTjEA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  A cep  ha  hut  Moi- 
Jusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  bivalve,  ovate,  triangular, 
■equivalve,  nearly  equilateral,  closed ; hinge  of  one 
valve,  with  a single  tooth,  and  a lateral  one  on  each  side ; 
of  the  other  valve,  two  teeth,  the  lateral  ones  obscure. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Venus  spin  if  era,  Montagu, 
Tat.  Britt,  p.  577.  pi.  xvii.  fig.  1.  Found  on  the 
Western  shores  of  England  ; very  rare. 

MYRTLE,  Fr.  myrte ; It.  and  Sp.  mirlo ; Lat. 
myrtus  ; Gr.  fivfrrot,  from  Or.  nv^ov,  a perfumed  oint- 
ment, from  fiv/I/ja.  See  ante.  Myriih. 


A baake  by  chauncc  by  me  there  stoodr,  where  bright  as  horn® 
of  heir 

With  laddM  upright  and  brauodies  thieke  as  myrtit  busbe  there 
grew.  J'kaer.  ACnetdot,  book  iii. 

Nature  hath  shewed  her  wonderful  power  and  bountit,  especially 
in  the  juice  of  the  myrifc , considering  that  of  all  fruits,  it  alone  doth 
ycvld  two  sorts  both  of  oils  and  nine. 

Ililfantl.  Phnir,  book  XV.  ch.  xxil. 

■ - ■■  — — Them  she  upstairs 

Gently  with  mink  band,  tnimllvsN  tlie  while, 

Her  self,  though  fairest  unsupported  flour, 

From  her  beat  prop  *o  fare,  and  storm  so  nigh. 

IH Ul urn.  Paradise  Loti,  book  IX.  L 431. 


A rouse,  that  long  hath  wander’d  in  the  groves 
Of  n»y rife^minf* n it,  attempts  to  ring. 

Grainger.  '/He  Sugar  G**r,  book  i.  1. 6. 

MYRTUS,  in  JfoUiny,  a genus  of  the  class  Icotan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Myrtaceet.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx  five-cleft,  superior ; corolla, 
petals  five,  berry  two  or  three  celled,  many  seeded. 

There  arc  more  than  twenty  species  of  this  genus 
known,  elegant  shriila  or  small  trees.  M.  communis , the 
Common  Myrtle,  of  which  there  are  eight  varieties,  is 
found  wild  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  South  of  Europe. 
Af.  Pimcnta , a native  of  Jamaica,  produces  the  valuable 
Pimento  or  Allspice. 

Origin  and  MYSIA,  a Province  in  the  North-Western  part  of 
umno.  Asia  Minor,  anciently  comprehending  Troos  and  ^Eolis, 
was  in  after-times  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Olympene, 
adjoining  to  Bilhyuia,  and  the  other  on  the  banks  of 
the  Calcus : (Strabo,  xii.  vii.  1.  p.  571.)  the  former  is 
called  the  Hcllespootic,  or  Smaller  Mysia,  by  Ptolemy, 
(v.  2.)  the  latter  has  therefore  been  named  the  Greater, 
though  there  is  not  much  difference  in  their  extent ; and 
that  Geographer  probably  alluded  to  Micsia  as  the 
greater  of  the  two  Countries  called  Mysia.  This  Pro- 
vince was  hounded  by  the  Propontis,  Bithynia,  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  ABolts,  Troas,  and  the  Hellespont;  but  its  limits 
varied  at  different  periods,  and  could  not  easily  be  deter- 
mined. (Strabo,  xii.  iv.  4.  p.  564.)  The  Mysi  were 
Thracians  who  passed  over  from  Europe  and  drove  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  tract  beyond  the  sources  of 
the  Calais  : as  we  learn  from  X until  us  the  Lydian,  and 
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Menecrates  t»f  Elea,  who  said  that  the  Mysians  derived  MYSIA. 
their  name  from  a kind  of  oak,  ('Of 1*7,  Quercia  cerris,)  ^ 

called  Mysus  in  the  Lydian  tongue,  and  bIhj unding 
on  Olympus,  as  it  does  indeed  throughout  Asia  Minor. 

These  nations  most  probably  descended  from  the  some 
stock,  and  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  Language,  r is.  the 
ancient  Thracian  or  Illyriau  : for  the  Phrygians,  called  ‘f^radou*. 
Briges  while  in  Europe,  (Herod,  vii.  73.)  emigrated 
from  Thrace  (Strabo,  x.  3.  16.)  into  Asia  seventy  years 
before  the  Trojan  war,  (a.  C.  1254,)  according  to  Canon, 

(Photii  Bibl.  Cod.  clxxxvi.)  and  were  themselves  sub- 
sequently dispossessed  of  u part  of  their  territory  by  the 
Mysians,  (now  called  Mirsians,  (More©*,*)  says  Strabo, 

(vii.  3.  2.  p.  295.)  who  originally  occupied  each  bank  of 
the  Danube.  They  ure,  in  another  place,  (i.  1.  p.  6.) 
expressly  called  a Thracian  people  by  Strabo,  and  us 
such,  their  Language  must  have  been  originally  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Lydians,  who  appear  to  have  migrated 
into  Asia  from  Thrace  at  a much  earlier  period  ; it  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  if  these  two  nations  were  unin- 
telligible to  etiich  other  at  the  time  of  the  latter  migra- 
tion, and  that  Strabo  (xii.  7.  3.)  should  speak  of  the 
Mysian  dialect  as  half  Lydian  and  half  Phrygian. 

i.  Mysia  Minor,  or  Mysia  the  Less,  extended  along  the  Mjria 
coast  of  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  from  Lampsacus  M,ngr* 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacus,  and  was  bounded 
inland  by  the  mountains  which  give  rise  to  that  river,  the 
Macestus.  and  the  Calcus.  Its  principal  towns  were 
Cyzicus,  Parium,  and  Lampsacus,  on  the  coast ; Apol- 
lon in,  Milctopolis,  Scepsis,  and  Hiera  Genoa,  in  the 
interior.  Cyzicus  or  Cyzicurn,  anciently  called  Arc-  Cyikus. 
tonnesos,  (’Agency  *5roe,  Bear  Island.)  was  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  a small  island  connected  with  the  con- 
tinent by  two  bridges.  “ It  is  the  finest  island  in  the  Pro- 
pontis/' says  Strabo,  (xii.  7.  ll.p.  575.)  “and  measures 
about  500  stadia  (60  miles)  in  circumference ; has  a town 
bearing  the  same  name,  near  the  bridges,  two  harbours 
(cXcrevout)  closed  in,  and  more  than  200  docks,  (utut/oi- 
xovi.)  The  town  is  partly  on  a plain  and  partly  on  a 
hill,  and  is  called  Arcton  oros.  (Bear’s  Hill.)  On  another 
hill,  called  Dindymus,  which  overhangs  it,  and  has  only 
one  summit,  there  is  a Sanctuary  dedicated  to  the  Diu- 
dymenian  Mother  of  the  Gods  (Cybelc  or  Rhea)  by  the 
Argonauts.  This  city  rivals  the  first  in  Asia  in  magni- 
tude, beauty,  and  the  excellence  of  its  Government  both 

in  peace  and  war It  has  three  architects  who  have 

the  care  of  the  public  buildings  and  (military)  engines  : 
it  has  also  three  magazines,  (tty<rawp«i*v,)  one  for  arms, 
another  for  engines,  and  a thin!  for  corn.  It  sustained 
a severe  siege  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  having  lieen  in- 
vested by  the  King  with  150,000  infantry  and  a large 
body  of  cavalry,  but  was  at  length  relieved  by  Lucullus.” 

(b.  c.  73  ) The  Island  of  Cyzicus  was  united  with  the 
continent  by  Alexander,  (Pirn.  Nat.  Hist.  v.  40.)  and 
the  town  was  a Milesian  colony,  but  derived  its  name 
from  Cizycus,  a Pclasgic  Prince,  who  governed  the  Pdaagi. 
Country  at  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  (■.  c. 

1350  ) lie  was  killed  in  a skirmish  with  thbse  navi- 
gators, and  an  Aristocracy  continued  to  rule  over  the 
peninsula  till  it  was  invaded  a second  time  by  Pclasgi 
from  Lctnnos,  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  Mil- 
tiades.  (b.  c.  515.)  In  that  or  the  preceding  century, 


* According  to  TyrTwhitt’s  conjecture  At  Marti,  found  in  all  the 

MSS.  After  it  twearne  usual  to  give  exactly  the  Mine  sound  to  «, 

a,  t,  u,  and  *,  they  wtru  continually  cxcha.ig«d  far  each  other  by 
ignorant  scribes  : portentous  blunder*  uT  this  kind  are  to  be  see  a on 
almost  every  gravestone  in  a modern  l*revk  churchyard. 
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MYSIA.  a colony  was  established  in  their  Country  by  the  enter- 
' prising  people  of  Miletus,  who  extended  their  settle- 
Mitaionx.  meats  alongthe  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis  : 
but  Cyztcus  did  not  rise  to  the  summit  of  its  prosperity 
till  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  it  lost  its  freedom  under 
Tiberius,  on  account  of  some  violence  done  within  it* 
walls  to  Roman  citizens.  (Sucton.  Tiber.  37.)  Its 
Temple,  according  to  Xiphilinus,  was  adorned  with 
columns  75  feet  high  and  24  icel  thick.  Near  its 
Faiwrmc*.  Eastern  harbour,  HOST  called  Pauormo*,  is  a place  of 
that  name,  on  the  main  land,  called  by  the  Turks  Bin* 
derm-di.  The  place  has  now,  says  Mcletius,  (Geogr.  iii. 
p.  130  ) lost  all  its  former  splendour,  hut  is  still  a Me- 
tropolitan Sec.  The  Turks  call  the  island  Kapu  d&gh; 
(Gate  or  Court  Hill  ;)  and  the  village  of  Artfiki,  on  its 
South-Western  side,  opposite  to  the  Island  of  St. 
Artaee.  Simeon,  is  evidently  the  well-wooded  hill  called  Art  ace, 
with  the  island  opposite  to  it,  bearing  the  same  name, 
mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  neighbouring  promontory, 
tape  Mela*  called  Mclanos,  (black,)  which  was  passed  by  persons 
***•  sailing  from  C'yxicus  to  Priapns,  is  still  called  Kar& 

Inirnu,  the  Black  Nose.  AI>out  thirty -five  miles  East  of 
the  isthmus  which  now  unites  the  Island  of  Cyzicus  with 
ItiwRhyn-  the  continent,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndactis,  now 
tUcus,  called  Mlkh&lij  or  Mikhulitza,  which,  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course,  separated  Mysia  from  Bithynia.  It  rises 
in  the  district  of  Phrygia  Kpictetos,  culled  Azanitis, 
(Strabo,  xii.  7.  II.  p.  596.)  passes  through  the  Lake 
Apollon  iutis,  receives  several  streams  in  its  course  from 
the  district  called  Abrettene  and  the  Macestus,  which 
comes  from  Ancyra  in  the  district  named  Ahasitis,  and 
enters  the  Propontis  near  the  Island  of  Besbicus.  (Cald- 
limnos.)  About  twelve  Geographical  miles  West  of  the 
isthmus  is  the  month  of  the  Esepus,  (t’hatul  Dereh,) 
in  Homer’s  lime  the  boundary  of  Dardania,  the  King- 
dom of  Priam.  (//.  ii.  825.  Strabo,  xii.  4.  C.  p.  565.) 
It,  as  well  as  the  Scamander  and  Granicus,  rises,  accord- 
ing to  Demetrius  a native  of  that  Country,  quoted  by 
Strabo,  (xiii.  1.  43.  p.  602.)  from  a hill  (Ap$ov)  on 
Mount  Ida,  called  Cotylus,  (the Goblet,) more  than  120 
stadia  (15  miles)  above  Scepsis.  It  springs  from  many 
sources,  all  within  eight  stadia  of  each  other,  and  (lows 
in  a North-Easterly  direction  to  the  Propontis,  after  a 
course  of  almost  500  stadia.  (62  miles.)  it  w as,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  thirty  stadia  (not  quite  four 
miles)  distant  from  Pal*  Scepsis.  Beyond  the  Eaeptia, 
at  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  is  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Gra-  Granicus,  now  called  Ust  void,  (Ust-dvdlu?  i.e.  River 
meat.  of  the  Upper  Plain,)  which  rushes  down  from  the 
heights  of  Ida  through  the  plain  of  Adrastea  not  far 
from  Priapus,  a town  celebrated  for  its  devotion  to 
the  God  of  Latnpsacus,  and  placed  on  a small  bay 
just  behind  Cape  Melaims,  now  Knru  fltirnu.  The 
celebrated  defeat  of  the  Persian  army  by  Alexander 
at  the  ford  over  the  Granicus,  (Pint.  Alrxandri  Vila,) 
and  the  victory  of  Lttcullus  over  the  forces  of  Mithri- 
dntes,  nearly  in  the  same  spot,  (Plut.  Luculti  Fild,  p. 
499.)  have  given  a peculiar  celebrity  to  the  name  of  this 
river;  but  its  position,  though  dearly  determined  by 
Strabo,  was  mistaken  by  Ptolemy,  (v.  2.)  who  places  its 
mouth  to  the  West  of  Parium.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  other  rivers  have  been  taken  for  it  by 
Toun.efj.rt  and  other  traveller,.  On  the  Gmnicu. 
woe  Sidine.  (Strabo,  iiii.  1.  12.  ,,  587.)  which 

? "a7‘Lfo™  s,,::r.r*Ue  i>*»  ^ wnV 

A few  miles  to  the  West 
of  I*rinpus.  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  was  To- 


Besbicas. 


■/Etepas 


Sulent. 


rltim,  (Strabo,  xiii.  1.  13.  p.  58S.)  the  ruin*  of  which  MYSIA. 
are  still  seen  near  u village,  called  from  them  Cam&rcs. 

(t.  r.  Arches.)  It  had  a larger  port  than  Priapus,  Pan*"* 
and  its  population  was  much  increased  by  emigra- 
tions from  that  place.  It*  buildings  also  were  embel- 
lished or  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  shrines 
of  the  Acta-an  Apollo  and  Diana  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Adrastla,  the  Oracle  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of 
Zclca,  had  become  silent  liefore  the  establishment 
of  the  A Italic  dynasty.  Under  the  Romans  Parium 
and  Troas  were  the  only  towns  in  Aria  Minor  which 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Italic  rights.  ( Itahci  jurat, 

Faullus,  Lege  viii.  de  Centihua.)  The  Parian  coins  are 
well  known  to  antiquaries.  Opposite  to  Gallipoli 
(KdXXiVoXii,  Strabo,  ib.  p,  5S9.)  is  Lampsacus,  near  the  Lwapisetix 
s^o,  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  its 
wine,  and  its  devotion  to  Priapus.  Pityea  neur  Pa- 
rium.  Colons,  a Milesian  colony  not  far  from  Lump- 
sacus,  and  Gergithiuin  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo.  (Ibid.)  Gcrma,  or  llicra  Germa. 
Germa,  (now  called  Germasli.)  was  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Macestus  and  the  Tarsi  ns,  to  the  South- 
East  ofCyzicus:  not  many  miles  below  the  Lake  Milcto-  Mikioyoli*. 
politic,  through  which  that  river  passes,  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  the  town  of  Miletopolis  stood.  It 
was  a flourishing  place,  and  hud  the  privilege  of 
striking  its  own  coin  under  the  Roman  Emperors. 

There  were  no  other  towns  of  note  in  the  Olympcne  or 
Ilcl'.cspontinc  division  of  Mysia;  and  nu-st  of  those 
celebrated  by  Homer  had  ceased  to  exist  before  the  time 
of  Strabo,  who,  in  his  XHlh  and  Xlllth  Books,  has 
ably  illustrated  the  Homeric  Geography  of  this  part  of 
Asia  Minor. 

ii.  Mysia  Major,  as  it  i*  commonly,  though  erro-  Mjsia 
ncousty,  called  by  most  modern  Geographers,  compre*  ^*Jur- 
hcmlcd  the  plains  South  of  the  Esepus,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Caicos  and  its  affluents  ; Wing  for  the  must  part 
shut  out  from  the  Egean  Sea  by  Eolis,  which  it  en- 
closed on  three  sides,  and  was  anciently  a part  of  it*  terri- 
tory. Adramyttium,*  on  a small  stream  flowing  into  AdmajV 
the  gulf  which  bears  its  name,  was  an  Athenian  colony,  bum. 
and  possessed  a good  harbour.  It  was  in  the  rich 
plain  of  Thebe,  aud  is  said  by  Pliny  (Nat.  Hint. 
v.  32.)  to  have  been  anciently  called  Pedasus.  Iu  the 
mountains  to  the  South  of  the  plain  there  were  mines  of 
copper.  (xo^voP.  Strabo,  xiii.  1.  52.  p.  607.)  About 
twenty  miles  North-East  of  Adramyttium  is  Scepsis,  Sttfri. 
sixty  stadia  (about  seven  mile*)  lower  down  than 
PsElavSccpsis,  (Old  Scepsis,)  which  was  just  below 
the  highest  peak  of  Ida.  The  inhabitants  migrated 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  town  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Scainaudrius,  son  of  Hector,  and  Ascanitis, 
son  of  Eneas,  in  the  Xllth  century f before  the 
Christian  Era.  Their  descendants  reigned  there  for 
many  years,  and  still  retained  the  title  of  King,  with 
some  honours,  after  flic  form  of  Government  had  been 
changer!,  first  to  an  Aristocracy,  and  subsequently  to  a 
Democracy,  in  alliaucc  with  the  Milesians.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Scepsis  were  removed  to  Alexandria  by  An- 
tigonus,  (about  a.  c.  300,)  but  restored  again  to  their 
own  Country  by  Lysimachus,  The  town  flourished 


* VorUxtiity  fcjielt  by  ancient  writers,  or  rather  by  thm  tran- 
scriber*, Atrainri))  Iteiim,  AilxmnyUeut,  Atnmjttiun,  Atramyltiura. 

f Or  in  the  XII Ith,  *cctmliii|;  to  Laxcher'a  Sy«t«in,  which  is 
strongly  by  trynchrouioms  derived  from  iiwlr|«-m!vnt 

source  awl  ucconk  beat  with  the  data  afforded  by  the  o!<icst  I1j> 
toriana. 
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under  the  Kings  of  Pergamum  : and  Nolens,  a na- 
tive of  il,  who  was  a Socralic  Philosopher,  and  had 
been  a disciple  of  Theophrastus  and  Aristotle,  having 
inherited  the  school  and  lihrnrv  of  the  former,  to  whom 
Aristotle  had  left  all  his  writings,  removed  them  to 
Scepsis.  After  his  death,  the  books  were  buried  by  his 
heirs  to  prevent  their  being  seized  for  the  Royal  Library 
at  Pergamum.  They  were  sold  a good  while  after- 
wards for  a large  sum  to  Apellicon  of  TeTos,  notwith- 
standing the  injury  they  had  sustained  from  damp  and 
worms,  and  when  transcribed  the  defective  passages 
were  very  ill  filled  up;  hence  the  obscurity  mid  imper- 
fections in  the  Works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus. 
A Her  the  death  of  Apellicon,  his  library  was  seized  by 
Svlla,  on  the  capture  of  Athens,  and  conveyed  to  Rome, 
where  the  Works  of  Aristotle  were  transcribed  for  wile 
by  ignorant  scribes  still  more  incorrectly.  (Strabo,  xiii. 
1.  54.  p.  668.)  The  position  of  Scepsis  can  only  be 
conjectured,  as  il  lies  entirely  out  of  the  direct  roads 
across  Asia  Minor,  and  has  never  been  visited  by  any 
modern  traveller.  Teuthrania,  a large  division  of 
Mysia,  named  from  Teuthras,  King  of  the  Cilice*  and 
Mysi,  was  within  the  C’bTciis,  and  comprehended  the 
valleys  of  that  river  and  its  tributaries,  ft  was  con- 
sidered as  a part  of  the  Troad  by  Pliny ; (v.  S3.) 
and  from  the  mountains  on  its  confines  the  CaTcus 
sprang.  That  river  is  therefore  styled  by  the  Poets 
M ysian  (Myaus,  Virg.  Ain,  iv.  370.)  and  Teuthrantdan. 
( TrtilhranteuaqtfG  Cafcut,  Ovid,  Met.  ii,  243.)  On 
ihe  same  stream  was  a town  hearing  the  name  of 
Teuthrania,  not  more  than  seventy  stadia  (eighl  or 
nine  miles)  from  the  coast  and  from  Pergnmmn,  near 
which  Ihe  CaTcus  ran.  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  624.)  That 
stream  rises  from  several  springs  in  a plain  separated 
by  Mount  Tcmnus  from  the  plain  of  Apia,  (or  Ap- 
pia.)  which  lies  in  the  interior  of  the  country  above 
the  plain  of  Thebe : and  from  Temnus  rises  the  river 
Myaus,  which  runs  into  the  CaTcus,  not  far  below  its 
sources.  Near  to  them  was  n town  called  Gcrgitha, 
<rcf7«0««  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  616.)  to  which  Attains  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  of  a place  in  the  Troad  bearing 
the  same  name.  The  CaTcus  flowed  into  the  KlaTUc 
Gulf,  twelve  stadia  (one  mile  and  a half)  from  Elira, 
and  thirty  stadia  (nearly  eight  miles)  from  Pitanc.f 
Those  towns  belonged  to  Jvolis.  (xiii.  p.  614.)  The 
latter  hud  two  ports,  and  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Euenus,  from  which  there  wus  nil  aqueduct  sup- 
plying Adrainytlium  with  water,  and  the  former  was 
the  naval  arsenal  and  porl(iriMiot*)  of  Pergamum,  120 
stadia  (15  miles)  distant.  H That  city,"  says  Pliny. 
(Sot,  Hitt.  v.  83.)  “is  far  the  most  illustrious  in  all 
Asia:'*  it  still  retains  its  ancient  namej  (Berghamah) 
somewhat  altered,  and  many  relics  of  its  former  splen- 
dour. It  was  the  Capital  of  the  Attalic  Kings,  (Strabo, 
xiii.  p.  623.)  situated  in  the  plains  of  the  CaTcus,  per- 


• Net  Cierjjvtl.a,  (l*i£yW«,)  **  appear*  Tram  Pliny  {AW.  Ilul, 
V.  32.)  and  th«  nut  hunt  i*-»  tpuitvd  by  liurduuiu,  a*  well  a*  from  th« 
varior.*  reading*  in  th®  MSS.  of  Strabo,  (xiii.  I.  19.  tom.  v.  p.  290. 
€d.  Sielienkret.) 

1 In  the  Map  of  Asia  Minor  publinhed  t y Hie  Society  for  tin) 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  KLra  n made  eight  mile*  and 
Pitane  about  three  mile*  from  tlie  mouth  of  Ihe  Ca'tcu*.  »lircctly  in 
tbe  teeth  of  Strabo.  The  Lake  of  Blgh£,  Mppoard  by  IKAmflle  to 
be  tba  Aphiuti*,  anciently  called  Artyma,  (Htwph.  Hyiant)  is  en- 
tirety omitted,  and  the  course  of  same  of  tbe  river*  u at  variance 
with  CIol.  Kinneir's  Itineraries. 

X Tha  name  is  written  diflereutly  by  ancient  writers  : Pergamum, 
fe»  ni Strabo,  Pliny  ; Pergamus,  (4  Stephanul 

Bjr.  and  Foiybius. 


Imps  the  most  productive  in  Mysia  ; and  t>esides  a cele-  MTST.l. 
braird  Temple  of  .Esculapius,  (Tacit.  Anna!,  iii.  63.)  v— y— 
it  possessed  the  finest  Library,  next  to  that  of  Alexan- 
dria, known  in  the  ancient  world.  It  was  collected 
by  Eumenes,  son  of  Attains,  and  contained  200,000 
volumes.  (Plutarch,  Vito  Anton  it,  p.  943.)  The  mode 
of  preparing  skins  for  writing  (called  parchment,  from 
the  adjective  IWsatninum)  was  first  discovered  at  Per- 
gamum, snys  Vsrro,  (Plin.  Nat  Hut.  xiii.  21.)  when  Pto- 
lemy, jealous  of  the  success  of  Eumenes  in  augmenting 
his  library,  prohibited  the  exportation  of  paper.  (Char- 
tas.)  Pergamum  was  traversed  by  the  river  Sclinus,  and 
the  Cetiua  passed  close  to  it,  both  descending  to  the 
CaTcus.  Mysia,  like  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor,  is  a metin-  DUtrid* 
tntnmis  Country,  consisting  of  valley*  lying  between  the 
different  chains  of  hills,  forming  terrace*  in  the  ascent 
to  the  highest  ridges;  or  of  basins  through  which  the 
rivers  descend  to  the  sea.  It  therefore  formed  many 
natural  subdivisions,  each  having  its  own  peculiar  name, 
some  of  which  are  mentioned  hy  ancient  writers : 
as  Abrettene,  the  district  through  which  the  M aces  t us  Abretfcne, 
flowed  ; Morene,  an  adjoining  plain  ; Dnlinnis,  a tract  &e* 
on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacus.  The 
extent  and  position  of  these  subdivisions  would  probably 
appear  on  an  accurate  survey  of  the  Country.  The  whole 
const  a*  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  llerinus,  is  considered 
by  Ptolemy  as  a part  of  dEolis,  and  the  towns  near  the 
sea  were  for  the  most  part  dEolian  colonies.  Other  and  A?oliaa 
older  writers  extend  the  boundaries  of  dRolis  to  the  pro-  towns, 
montory  called  Lectum  (now  Capa  DAbd)  Northwards,  Cxpo  I ee- 
and  therefore  took  in  a part  of  the  Troad.  At  the  dis-  turn, 
tonce  of  about  100  stadia  North-West  of  F.lspa,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  CaTcus,  was  Cana,  a cape  oppo.  Csna. 
site  to  Le*boa,  forming  the  other  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
of  Adramyltimn.  (Edrernid.)  In  the  neighbouring 
district,  called  Canra,  there  was  a Locrian  colony, 
named  from  the  Cape,  Cana?.  (Strabo,  xiii.  1.  63.  p. 

615.)  Next  to  Eltca  was  Gryniuin,  or  Grynca,  an-  Gryiie*,  or 
ciently  an  island,  afterwards  joined  to  the  continent,  Grymuin. 
and  having  two  ports  belonging  to  the  Myrinlans. 

The  Oracle  of  the  Grytwan  Apollo  was  much  con- 
sulted in  the  Heroic  Ages,  (Virg.  dE /».  iv.  315.)  and  a 
Temple  of  the  God,  of  splendid  white  marble,  was  still 
existing  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The  ElaTtic  Gulf  ex- 
tended from  Hydra,  a promontory  forty  stadia  (five 
miles)  beyond  Cyme  to  Cape  Harmatus,  and  mea- 
sured al>out  eighty  stadia  (ten  miles)  at  its  mouth.  The 
port  of  Myrina,  afterwards  called  Sebastopol  is,  was  sixty  My  rut*, 
stadia  (or  seven  miles  and  a half)  from  Hydra;  forty 
stadia  (five  miles)  further  to  the  North  was  Gryniuin, 
named  above  ; and  seventy  stadia  (eight  miles  and  a 
half)  from  it,  Elieu,  built  by  Mencstheus  and  the  E'3™- 
Athenians  who  accompanied  him  to  Ilium.  “ Cyme,**  Cyme, 
says  Strabo,  (xiii.  8.  6.  p.  622.)  " is  the  largest  and 
best,  and.  together  with  Lesbos,  almost  the  metro- 
polis of  the  other  Avolic  cities,  about  thirty  in  number, 
not  a few  of  which  have  been  destroyed.”  It  was 
founded  by  Pelops,  (about  a.  c.  I860.)  and  was  one  of 
the  towns  which  suffered  in  the  dreadful  earthquake  in 
the  third  year  of  Tiberius,  (a.  d.  17.)  Its  inhabitants, 
the  Cymvans,  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. (Liv.  xxxviii.  39.)  Cyme,  in  the  IVntingerian 
Table,  is  said  to  be  only  nine  miles  from  Myrina, 
the  distance  being  measured  probably  OTer  land,  not 
along  shore,  as  in  the  above  citation  from  Strabo. 

Between  Myrina  and  Cyme,  Cyriac  of  Ancona,  in  the 
XVUt  century,  saw  the  remains  of  a Temple  dedicated 
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MYSIA.  to  **  the  Oracular  Apolio"  by  PliilelarrtM,  son  of 
— Attalus. 

MYSORE.  J?or  authorities,  sec  Greece,  Lycia,  and  Histone 
^ v-— ' i f Herodote,  par  Lurcher,  Paris,  1802,  9 tonics,  8vo. ; 

Humeri  Itiat ; Virgilii  JEneis;  Ovidii  MtlamorpkostSn, 
libri  xv.  ; Plutarchi  Opera  ; Taciti  Annates. 

MYSIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Macrorous  Crus- 
tacea. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  four,  setaceous,  the 
lateral  ones  longest,  with  ft  large  ciliated  scale  at  the 


base,  the  intermediate  bifid ; exterior  pedipatpi  with  MYSIS. 
the  middle  joint  of  the  peduncle  longer  ; legs  bifid,  the  — 
fourth  pair  with  the  interior  lacinia  ovule,  compressed ; MYSORE, 
body  long,  cylindrical  ; shell  smooth  ; abdomen  com- 
posed  of  six  segments,  terminated  by  a fin  of  five  leaflets ; 
eyes  large,  globular,  placed  on  short  stout  peduncles. 

Females  with  valves  at  the  breast  to  retain  their  ova. 

Type  of  the  genus,  M.  spin/ lasts,  Leach.  Several 
species,  of  which  the  type,  and  at  least  one  other  species, 
inhabit  the  British  coasts. 


MYSORE. 


Name  and  MYSORE,  (MahUdr,  or  Mahthair,  from  Moh&wara. 
f-ihou.  t.  t-  the  great  Lord,  a well-known  title  of  Sivft  or  M»- 
hishtaura,  the  Astira  Mahisha,*)  a large  Principality  in 
the  Southern  part  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  compre- 
hended between  11°  and  15°  North  latitude,  and  75° 
Boundaries.  ami  79 0 Fast  longitude.  Its  boundaries  have  varied 
at  different  periods  according  to  the  power  and  vigilance 
of  its  rulers,  and  during  the  usurpation  of  Hlinider  ’All 
and  Tipu,  it  was  extended  beyond  its  original  limits. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Hindu  dynasty  in  1799,  its 
confines  were  distinctly  settled,  and  since  that  period  it 
has  l»een  bounded  by  the  territory  of  the  Nizam  on  the 
North  and  North-East;  the  districts  annexed  to  the 
Bit  rah  Mahail  (Twelve  Districts)  on  the  East;  North 
Colmbetdr  on  the  East  and  South  ; W infid  and  Kumga 
on  the  South  and  East,  and  Knnnarn  on  the  West.  Its 
Elevation,  greatest  length  measures  190  Geographical  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  about  170  Geographical  miles;  but 
ns  its  form  is  nearly  triangular,  its  area  is  not  represented 
by  the  product  of  those  numbers.  It  is,  ns  the  course 
of  its  rivers  plainly  shows,  the  highest  level  to  the  East 
of  the  G*h4ls,  (Sahyodri,)  forming,  as  the  mountains  rise 
to  the  East  as  well  as  to  the  West  and  South,  the  table 
nichrtt  land  *1**  peninsula.  Siva-gango.  North-West  of 
Puiuts.  Baugaldr,  its  highest  mountain,  is  4600  feet  above  the 
sea ; Ban  gal  dr,  3807  feet  ; Mdamangalam,  above  the 
borders  of  the  B&rah  Mahail,  2436  feet ; Pedda-nayaka 
durga,  at  the  pass  through  the  Eastern  Chita,  1920 
feet;  Mahlsdr  hfll  is  3146  feet,  and  the  heights  near 
Sir5  only  2223.  Tadiyanda  mdl,  near  the  source  of  the 
Kftveri,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  Suhyddri  chain, 
measures  5681  feet,  and  Siib'hramanl,  from  which  the 
Kumdra  d'hari  (the  Southern  branch  of  the  river  passing 
by  M angmldr)  flows,  is  5583  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Its  great  elevation  renders  this  tract  of  country 
peculiarly  healthy,  ami  the  rain  instead  of  falling  in 
torrents  for  a length  of  time  at  particular  seasons,  comes 
in  showers,  sometimes  very  heavy  ones,  throughout  the 
Roil  amt  year.  *^1C  basis  *bc  soil  is  almost  every  where  a kind 
rock.  of  aienite,  consisting  of  an  aggregation  of  quartz,  fcld 
* spar,  hornblende,  and  mica.  Vast  naked  masses  of 
this  rock  continually  project  above  the  alluvial  and 
secondary  strata,  and  form  the  lull-forts  (durgas  or 
drugs)  with  which  this  territory  abounds.  Natron  (car- 
bonate of  soda)  and  common  salt  (muriate  of  soda)  arc 
found  in  an  efflorescent  state  on  the  red  soil,  in  the  dry 


• In  insen jitKwi»,  hnwrrrr,  it  is  written  Mnhk<aim.  umI  to  npiit 
Great  Warner.  (»ue h*n«,  7Vnr.  |ij.  Sir  William  J«m, 

coawktw  M •hwar  amt  AUhisOr,  a*  curnn.tti.us  of  Makcsvarj 

L c.  Sir*-  (As.  lirt.tti.4Jt) 


season.  Though  the  parent  of  some  large  rivers,  this 
tract  is  traversed  by  no  considerable  stream  except  the 
Kdveri,  which  rises  on  its  South-West  boundary,  and 
completely  crosses  its  Southern  division.  In  the  North- 
ern districts  there  arc  many  large  reservoirs,  which  are 
filled  during  the  rains,  and  afford  a better  beverage  than 
the  wells,  the  water  of  which  ih  often  brackish. 

The  Principality  of  Mysore  is  now  subdivided  into  the  Sabdiri- 
three  Provinces  (Sub&yanas  or  R&yadas)  of  Pattana, 

Nagara,  and  Ch'hatra-kal,  from  the  towns  where  the 
chief  offices  (kach’hari)  are  held.  The  largest  is  Pal- 
tana,  or  more  fully  Sri-Ranga-pattana ; (Seringapatam  ;) 
the  next  is  Nagara,  an  abbreviation  of  H hauler  Nagnr 
or  Bideruru  ; (Bednore  ;)  the  third,  and  least  in  magni- 
tude, is  Ch'hatra-kal  or  Ch'hatra-durg,  (Chile!  drug.)  also 
called  Sitala  durga.  In  1801,  their  subdivisions  aud 
population  were  us  follows  : 

Ta'allulu.  House*.  Families.  pu™dati«a 

Pattana  Rdyada.  91  390,152  331,129 

Nagara 19  73,948  ....  72,673 

Chhatrakal 13  31,320  29,289 


Total  123  495,420  433,291 

This  Table,  which  was  then  considered  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
os  merely  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  {Travels,  iii. 

413.)  has  no  doubt  long  since  coated  to  be  even  that; 
as  thirty  years  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity  and  good 
government  must  have  greatly  increased  the  numbers 
and  improved  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  Mysore. 

Asis  usual  in  Tropical  Countries,  the  country  is  quickly  VegrtaUt 
overspread  with  wood  and  thickets,  whenever  its  culti- 
vution  is  neglected ; and  perhaps,  even  now,  there  are 
in  this  territory  extensive  tracts  covered  with  the  wild 
date.  (Elate  sylvestris.)  Various  kinds  of  pulse,  sesa- 
mum,  and  sugar-cane  are  commonly  cultivated ; but  the 
most  important  crops  are  rice  and  rilggi,  -{the  Canaiese 
name  of  the  Cynontrw  romcanut,)  the  latter  being  the 
common  food  of  the  lower  ranks.  Ricinus  pnlnia  Christ! 
for  castor-oil,  poppies  for  opium,  and  their  seeds  for  a 
seasoning  in  cakes,  the  piper  belle  for  its  leaves,  aloes 
for  hedges,  and  the  cocoa-nut  for  food,  beverage,  and 
covering,  are  universally  cultivated.  As  the  latter 
flourishes  in  the  central  parts  of  Mysore,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  does  not  require  a maritime  atmosphere,  but  a 
soil  impregnated  with  salt  is  probably  indispensable ; 
and  the  saline  particles  with  which  the  vegetable  mould 
here  ahounds,  will  account  furlhe  thriving  of  this  tree  so 
far  inland.  The  cattle  are  of  the  same  kind  as  in  other 
parts  of  Inilia,  except  the  gouts,  which  are  of  the  tall, 
long-legged  breed.  The  butter  commonly  in  use,  is 
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MY.HORE-  S’M  (liquid  butter.)  It  is  generally  kept  two  or  three 

days  before  it  is  boiled  and  potted,  and,  if  rancid,  it  is 

so  much  the  more  relished  by  the  natives.  The  popula- 
tion, in  1801,  has  been  already  mentioned.  In  180-1, 
the  number  of  families  was  estimated  at  482,612,  and 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  at  2,171,751  persons,  or 
about  fourandahalftoahouso,  while  three  years  before 
there  were  more  houses  than  inhabitants. 

Lord  The  Mohammedans  did  not  penetrate  so  far  South,  till 

cuitums.  a very  late  period  ; the  Hindu  habits  and  customs  have 
therefore  been  preserved  in  this  Country  in  greater  purity 
than  in  most  places  further  North,  Each  village  has  a 
public  washer,  who  washes  the  clothes  of  all  the  culti- 
vators, and  receives  a share  of  the  crop  as  his  recom- 
pense. The  village  astrologer  is  another  hereditary 
officer  who  has  a claim  upon  the  public  stock,  for  the 
land  belongs  rather  to  the  community  than  to  individuals, 
and  the  produce  is  shared  out  in  fixed  portions  to  the 
Build  in different  claimants.  The  enttuges,  though  built  of  mud, 
arc  neater  and  more  convenient  than  is  commonly  the 
case  in  India,  and  differ  only  in  size,  and  a coat  of 
white-wash,  from  the  dwellings  of  the  rich.  No  part  of 
India  has  fewer  handsome  buildings  to  boast  of,  for  the 
Hindus  seldom  display  any  architectural  magnificence 
except  in  the  Temples  of  their  Gods,  and  such  monu- 
ments were,  for  the  most  part,  destroyed  by  Tfpd  anti 
his  fanatical  agents  ; his  own  grandees,  moreover,  were 
too  well  aware  of  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  they 
held  their  possessions,  to  expend  any  money  except  for 
resent  and  immediate  enjoyment.  There  arc  few 
tohammedan  Countries  where  the  government  does  not 
levy  exactions  as  soon  as  ever  any  display  of  wealth  is 
made  ; hence  an  external  appearance  of  indigence  is 
affected  by  the  great  and  wealthy  almost  througliout  Asia. 
Polygamy  produces  the  same  mischievous  consequences 
here  as  elsewhere,  and  the  women,  though  not  absolutely 
Social  imprisoned,  seldom  appear  in  public.  Disparity  of  age 
habit*.  is  no  impediment  to  marriage,  and  old  men  are  often 
united  to  girls,  so  that,  if  the  husband  is  of  a high  caste, 
those  unhappy  brides  arc  condemned  to  a perpetual 
widowhood.  The  marriogc  of  first  cousins  is  considered, 
throughout  India,  as  incestuous.  Pork  is  eaten  by  the 
middle  classes,  but  few  will  touch  fish.  Among  other 
peculiarities  is  their  horror  of  a dead  ass  ; if  one  be 
killed  in  the  street  of  a village,  it  is  forthwith  deserted; 
and  the  slaughter  of  a donkey  is  sometimes  the  stra- 
tagem by  w hich  an  aggrieved  man  dislodges  the  aggressor. 
The  majority  of  the  Hindus  are  allowed  to  eat  animal 
food  and  drink  spirits ; but  abstinence  and  self-denial 
are  here,  as  throughout  Asia,  cardinal  virtues  ; and  no 
Religion  is  more  productive  of  ascetics  than  that  of  the 
Dr&timans ; hypocrisy,  therefore,  and  cant  are  nowhere 
jlopl  more  common  than  among  them.  The  Royal  family  is 

family.  divided  into  two  branches,  the  R&ja-bandas  and  Kallo- 

lals,  which  intermarry  the  males  of  the  one  with  the 
females  of  the  other,  and  vice  tend.  The  head  of  the 
former  is  styled  Kurtur,  and  is  the  Ilkja  or  Prince  ; the 
head  of  the  latter  is  called  DalawaT  or  Minister,  and  the 
Princes  are  always  considered  as  VaTshnuvas  or  votaries 
of  Vishnu.  The  women  wear  the  linga,  (or  phallus,) 
and  are  therefore  Satvas,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
Jamgamas,  L e,  Sony&sis  of  that  sect.  These  Princes 
trace  their  origin  to  the  Yhdava  or  descendants  of  Yadu. 
supposed  to  have  flourished  2500  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era,  ( Encyci . Metr.  xxiii.  675.)  through 
Krishna,  who  lived  at  Dwuraka  in  Gurjar&shtra  (Guj- 
jerftt)  iu  th«  Xllltli  century  before  Christ:  but  the  list 


of  their  predecessors  does  not  extend  beyond  Clitm  MYSORE. 
R4ja,  who  began  to  reign  a.  d.  1507.  v— v— ^ 

i.  The  most  remarkable  towns  in  the  Pattana  R&yadu  MabMoar 
(City  District)  are:  ).  M a has  urn  nagara  (the  City  of  Patten,  or 
Mahasur,)  otherwise  called  Sri-Ranga-patana,  (the  City  Seringa* 
of  the  Great  Siva,)  in  12°  25'  North  and  76°  41'  East, 
is  situated  at  the  West  end  of  an  island  formed  by 
two  branches  of  the  Kdveri,  here  a wide  and  rapid 
stream.  This  island,  which  is  highest  in  its  Southern 
and  central  part,  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  one  anti 
a half  broad,  in  its  widest  part  ; its  elevation  above  the 
sea  is  2412  feet.  Of  the  city,  which  occupies  so  large 
a part  of  it,  the  walls,  strongly  but  injudiciously  fortified 
by  Tipii  in  the  Indian  style,  arc  now  falling  into  ruin. 

On  the  high  ground  in  the  centre  of  tire  island  is  the 
Shehr-ganjam,  a well-built  and  crowded  suburb,  with 
wide  streets  at  right  angles,  shaded  by  rows  of  trees.  In 
an  adjoining  garden  is  the  Mausoleum  of  Hhalder  All, 
containing  the  remains  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  son. 

Tipi.  The  Palace,  a vast  and  irregular  pile  of  buildings, 
is  now  almost  a ruin,  having  been  left  untenanted  since 
the  garrison,  to  whose  use  it  was  given  up,  has  been 
reduced  to  a single  battalion.  A good  road  under  the 
ramparts  and  a handsome  bazar  are  the  only  advantages 
which  this  Capital  possesses.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty  with  no  public  buildings  of  any  magnitude,  except 
the  Great  Mosque,  the  Temple  of  Sri  linnga,  (Siva,) 
and  a manufactory  of  gun-carriages  in  the  former  palace 
of  the  R&j&s  ; it  is  neither  agreeable  nor  attractive.  The 
Deryi  ‘adalet-bagh,  (Imperial  Garden,)  TiniVs  favourite 
residence,  has  been  converted  into  an  anode  for  the 
English  Resident,  and  is  worth  seeing  on  account  of  its 
paintings  and  decorations;  but  the  bridge  erected  by 
Purnli  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  object  in  the  place. 

Three  rows  of  cubic  masses  of  granite,  sixty-seven  in 
each  row,  mortised  into  the  rock  below,  and  connected 
by  cubes  of  the  same  material  above,  support  slabs  of 
similar  stone  thrown  across,  and  thus  form  a row!  over 
the  Northern  branch  of  the  K&verl ; a similar  and  older 
bridge  over  the  Southern  branch  of  the  river,  also  serves 
as  an  aqueduct  to  supply  the  town  with  water.  This 
place  was  the  residence  of  a petty  R<ij&  who  possessed 
two  Ashta-grams  or  districts,  containing  eight  villages, 
and  was  taken,  about  a.  d.  1524,  by  the  Rfija  of  Mah&- 
sur,  (Mahisdr.)  who  already  possessed  thirty-two  villages. 
(Buchanan,  ii.  172.)  It  was  probably  retaken  soon 
afterwards;  for  it  was  a part  of  the  Sultan  of  Bijilna- 
gnr’s  territory,  and  was  finally  obtained  from  his  Viceroy 
by  RAj  Wadiydr,  in  a.  l>.  1610,  who  was  the  fourth  of 
the  Mahesdr  dynasty,  and  his  eighth  successor,  Chik 
Krishna  Rijn,  became  the  prisoner  of  one  of  his  Musul- 
m&n  commanders,  Hhalder  ‘All  Kfcin.  in  1760.  lie 
died  in  1766,  but  his  adopted  son,  raised  to  the  throne 
by  llhaider,  lived  till  near  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
after  having  experienced  the  harshest  treatment  from 
Tipii  and  his  officers.  KrTshn  UdyAver,  the  infant  -on 
of  the  last  Kurtur  or  Rfijo,  was  found  by  the  English 
commander  in  a state  of  great  destitution,  at  the  capture 
of  Seringapatam  in  1799.  He  was  immediately  seated 
on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  under  the  guardianship  of 
Purnlk,  a Brahman,  who  had  been  Minister  of  Finance  to 
Tipii,  and  in  1812,  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  the 
government  of  his  territories  was  entirely  given  up  to 
biin.  His  conduct  has  ever  since  been  liberal  and  praise- 
worthy, and  he  has  afforded  an  example  of  equity  and 
self-control  rarely  to  be  found  among  Asiatic  Princes. 

In  1S00,  the  population  of  Srl-Runga-pnUnmim  was  esti- 
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MYSORE,  mated  at  upwards  of ‘20,000  ; in  1820,  it  is  said  to  Iiave 
■v**-'  been  less  than  10,000;  but  the  diminution  tnny  be 
accounted  for  by  the  removal  of  the  Court,  and  the  ex- 
aggeration which  is  manifest  in  the  former  account.  By 
the  Treaty  which  restored  the  Rujd  to  the  throne,  the 
Inland  of  Puitana  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Court  was  consequently  transferred  to  its  limner  resi- 
de nee.  Maliusur,  (Mahiodr,)  nine  miles  ftirilier  South. 
City  of  2.  That  ancient  Capital  of  the  Kurtur,  in  12°  16'  North 
Mysore.  an<i  yg3  4 1"  East. « situated  in  a Ta’alluk  or  district  South 
of  the  Kuveri,  called  M uhii.su  ra  aslila  griitn,  from  its  con- 
taining eight  villages  given  to  Brahmans  us  an  in’ani  or 
religious  endowment.  Tipu,  with  his  usual  policy  of 
extirpating  every  trace  of  lliudu  sovereignty,  razed  this 
city  to  the  ground,  and  used  the  materials oflltc  Palace  and 
Temples  in  building  a fort  called  Xazarbar,  (Bel-vcdcrc,) 
on  a neighbouring  eminence.  (Buchan,  i.  67.  82.)  On 
the  restoration  of  the  Kurtur  in  1799,  nothing  but  a 
wretched  hut,  erected  by  Tipu  for  the  use  of  his  labourers, 
could  be  found  on  the  site  of  the  Capital  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  young  Prince  ; but  tile  rebuilding  of  the 
Palace  was  immediately  begun,  and  a new  tow  n arose 
speedily  around  it.  In  1820  it  already  covered  a large 
iqtuce,  and  presented  a scene  of  rare  occurrence  in  Asiatic 
cities,  regular  streets  shaded  by  tree*  and  adorned  witli 
Temples.  It  is enclosed  by  a wall  of  red  earth  much  in 
the  stjlc  of  the  fortifications  of  Seringapatam,  but  ib 
houses  are  larger  and  better  built.  The  pHtah  or  town 
is  separated  from  the  fort  by  an  esplanade ; and  the 
latter  (meant  to  be  iti  the  European  style)  contains, 
besides  the  11m ja  s palace,  houses  inhabited  by  the  richer 
inhabitants.  There  is  also  a suburb  to  the  South  of  the 
fort.  Between  the  latter  and  the  hill  of  Mahasura,  there 
is  a vast  tank  which  supplies  the  place  with  water;  and 
on  the  summit  of  that  eminence,  which  is  3446  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  the  house  of  the  British  Resident. 
Near  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  some  celebrated  Hindu 
Temples,  and  further  down  a gigantic  figure  of  the  Bull 
Namli  (here  called  Baswn)  sixteen  feel  high,  and  executed 
in  a better  style  than  that  at  Xandi-durg.  The  .Mahi- 
sura  district  had,  in  1801.4627  houses,  and  therefore  ib 
population  might  he  rated  at  2*2,135  souls. 

Sera  or  3.  Sira,  in  13"  44'  North  and  76°  56'  East,  is  one  of  the 
Serxh.  oldest  Mohammedan  conquests  in  the  Principality  of  My- 
sore. Its  highest  point  is  only  2223  feet  above  the  sea. 
Its  soil  is  impregnated  with  salt,  and  its  climate  is  too 
dry  lor  rice.  In  1801,  it  had  6593  houses,  but  was  then 
much  reduced  by  the  various  invasions  to  which  it  had 
been  exposed.  In  a.  d.  1644,  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Sult&n  of  Bija-pdr,  (Visiaporc.)  and,  on  the  fall  of  that 
dynasty,  became  the  Capital  of on  independent  sovereignly, 
which  was  very  flourishing  when  subverted  in  1784  by 
Hluitder  *Ali,  on  whom  the  Subah  or  Province  of  Sira 
had  been  conferred  by  the  Nizim  of  the  Dekan,  who 
claimed  the  sovereignly  of  it,  as  representative  of  the 
Sult&n  of  Biji-pur.  (Grant.  Duff,  ii.  77.)  It  is  said 
to  have  then  contained  50,000  dwellings.  The  town, 
in  1801,  consisted  of  one  street  with  a tolerably  hand- 
some Mosque,  the  Jimi'  masjid.  and  a citadel,  one  of  the 
most  regular  fortresses  in  India.  A fine  reservoir  to 
the  North  of  the  fort,  furnishes  a supply  of  water  tor  the 
irrigation  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Numty  4.  Nandi  Durgii.Sl  miles  North  by  East  from  Banga- 

l>n>og.  Jdr,  and  in  13*2'  If  North  and  77°  221 29"  Ea*t.  is  one 
of  I he  many  strong  hill-forts  in  Mysore.  It  rises  as  an 
obta*  hill  1700  r«t  above  ihe  level  ofthe  plain,  and  is 
on  three  sides  inaccessible.  Its  ascent,  about  a mile  and  a 


half  long,  is  for  the  most  part  a sort  of  staircase  cut  out  of  MYSORE, 
the  rock.  On  the  summit  is  the  fort,  containing  barracks 
and  a Hind  i Temple ; the  garrison  is  now  stationed  in 
the  pclloli  or  town  below.  About  a mile  to  the  West, 
in  a narrow  defile,  is  the  celebrated  figure  of  the  sacred 
Bull  Nandi,  in  a recumbent  posture,  and  about  nine 
feet  high.  The  God  is  worshipped  in  the  human  form 
under  the  name  of  Nandiswara  (the  Lord  Nandi)  in  the 
adjoining  Temple.  The  capture  of  this  fort  cost  II hauler 
a blockade  of  three  years,  but  it  was  taken  by  storm  in 
1791  by  the  British  forces,  alter  a siege  of  only  three 
weeks.  From  the  neighbouring  hills  spring  both  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Pennftr,  (Pin&kani,)  otic  flowing 
to  the  North  and  the  other  to  the  South,  as  well  as  the 
Paldr,  (Pdl-dru.)  which  runs  lo  the  South-East ; the  land 
is  here  therefore  the  highest  in  this  part  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  elevation  of  the  Western  G'hebr  proves,  however, 
as  had  been  long  ago  conjectured,  to  l»c  more  consider- 
able. Nandi-durg  itself  is  nearly  4857  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  in  much  the  highest  point  on  this  side ; 
but  Bal-rdynn  durg,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tunga  and 
B’hadra,  which  united  form  the  Tungab’hadru,  (or 
Tumb’hadra,)  is  4999  feel,  and  therefore  considerably 
higher  than  Nandi,  while  Sub'hramanl,  near  the  North- 
ern sources  of  the  Kdveri,  measure*  5583  feet  and  a 
half,  and  Tmldydnda  mdl,  near  its  Southern  sources, 
rises  to  the  height  of  56S2  feet  above  that  level.  ( A *. 
llct.  x.  583,  584  ) 

5.  KoUr,  in  13°  8f  20*  North  and  78°  9'  41"  East,  is  Colar. 
the  Capital  of  a district  on  tile  Eastern  confines  of  the 
Kurtur’s  dominion*.  It  contained,  in  1801,  10,209 
houses,  but  little  more  than  7000  families ; its  comtncroc 
having  keen  ruined  by  Tfpii,  who  prohibited  all  inter- 
course to  the  Eastwards.  It  has  a strong  mud  fort  and 

a Mosque,  College,  and  Monument,  erected  by  Tipu  in 
honour  of  Hhatdef'AH,  of  whom  it  was  the  birth-place. 

On  a hill  near  it,  are  the  remains  of  a fort  occupied  by 
Kisim  Khan,  one  of  Aurengzfeb's  Generals,  who  first 
pushed  the  Mosul  man  conquest*  so  far  South.  Efflores- 
cent salt  is  collected  in  the  low  lauds,  and  at  Markupam, 
nine  miles  East  of  Bfidi-ktita,  gold  dust  is  found  ; the 
whole  area  yielding  it  measures  130  square  miles. 

6.  Bangaluru,  called  Bangaldr  by  the  Musutmdns,  is  Bangxlm. 
a large  town,  founded  by  iihal'dcr  ‘All,  in  12°  57'  34" 

North  and  77°  35'  45"  East,  70  miles  North-East  of  Se- 
ringapatam,  and  215  miles  West  by  South  of  Madras.  Its 
level  is  upwards  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  so  that  its 
climate  is  far  more  temperate  than  on  the  coast,  and  allows 
of  the  cultivation  of  many  European  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  cannot  be  raised  without  difficulty  in  Other  part* 
of  the  Peninsula.  There  is  a gradual  descent  both  to 
the  North  and  West,  and  Seringapatam  lies  much  lower 
than  this  place.  The  fort  is  regularly  built,  and  of  great 
extent,  but  ill  planned.  It  contain*  Tlpa’s  Palace,  which 
i»  sometimes  used  by  the  Kurtur.  A strongly  fortified 
petlah  or  town  is  close  to  it,  containing  a spacious  bazar 
shaded  by  cocoa-nut  tree*;  anti  two  miles  off  is  the 
British  cantonment,  which,  with  its  European  shops, 
assembly-room,  reading-room,  and  race-course,  revives 
the  recollection  of  comforts  and  amusemenLs  intimately 
associated  with  the  remembrance  of  home.  Spinning 
and  weaving  are  the  most  ordinary  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cloths  of  wool,  silk,  and 
cotton,  well  calculated  for  the  use  of  their  countrymen. 

The  trade  of  this  place  was  almost  ruined  hy  Tiput ; and 
in  1906,  its  1 7,506  houses  contained  only  1 1 ,532  families ; 

(Buchan,  ill.  416.)  but  it  has  recovered  rapidly  since 
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MYSORE,  the  restoration  of  the  Hindu  dynasty,  and  its  population, 
in  1805  was  estimated  at  60,000  souls, 

Muggrry,  7.  Magadi,  twenty- two  miles  nearly  due  West  of  Ban- 
orMugga*  guldr,  is  a fort  of  some  strength,  surrounded  by  fine  old 
trees,  and  groups  of  Pagodas,  in  a tract  irrigated  from  a 
spacious  reservoir.  This  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  in  the  whole  Province.  Its  soil  abounds 
in  iron  ore,  and  its  forests  in  sandal-wood.  ( Sant  alum 
album.)  The  lowest  part  of  the  stem  is  the  most  valu- 
able, but  above  two-thirds  of  it  are  devoid  of  smell ; a 
rocky  soil  also  produces  the  best  wood.  (Buchan,  i.  186.) 
Sertm,  or  8,  S&vana  durga,  three  or  four  miles  from  Magadi.  is 
a strong  hill-fort,  in  12°  55'  10"  North  and  77°  18'  50" 
<K>S'  East,  placed  on  a rocky  base  of  nine  or  ten  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  surrounded  by  a forest  purposely  ren- 
dered impenetrable  by  clumps  of  bamboos.  The  rock 
itself  rises  nearly  perpendicularly  -1004  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  The  upper  part  is  divided  by  a chasm 
into  two  hilts,  each  crowned  by  a fort  which  can  be 
defended  independently  of  the  works  below.  It  is  a 
memorable  ami  almost  incredible  event  in  the  History  of 
Indian  warfare,  that  this  fort,  apparently  impregnable, 
was  taken  by  storm  in  1791,  without  the  toss  of  a single 
man,  and  only  one  of  the  assailants  wounded.  The  Brah- 
mans officiating  in  the  Temples,  and  u small  guard  of 
the  Kurtur’s  troops,  are  now  tin*  only  inhabitants  of  this 
celebrated  fort,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  proverbially 
pestilential,  in  consequence  of  the  surrounding  forests. 
Rjmjjmy,  9.  Ildmagiri,  (Mount  Rhino,)  in  13°  56'  53" North  and 
«r  Kara-  76°  8'  1 1"  East,  is  a small  town  which,  in  1801,  con- 

ghrrry.  talticd  1798  houses  and  1757  families.  Ou  a tree  called 

jala,  (a  species  of  Shorea,  or  rather  Vutica,)  which  grows 
on  the  neighbouring  hills,  (Buchan,  i.  170.)  gum  lac  is 
produced,  but  the  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  herdsmen.  A 
Kat4clialn*  race  called  Rat’  Eriligaru,  or  Knt’  Chensu,  inhabits 
•oo.  these  forests.  They  are  often  found  in  a state  of  per- 

fect nakedness,  and  live  under  bushes  or  in  caverns  like 
the  Bosdijestnanns  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They 
maintain  themselves  by  the  chase  and  the  sale  of  gums, 
which  they  gather  in  the  wo<xla  , and  the  more  civilized 
inhabitants  believe  them  to  have  the  power  of  fascinating 
tigers.  Their  Language,  which  is  a dialect  of  the  T&mil, 
confirms  their  own  traditions  that  tliey  came  originally 
from  the  Aniinalaya  forests  below  the  G'hhts.  They 
are  probably  a relic  of  tlie  aboriginal  Tribes  driven  from 
the  low  lands  by  Hindu  invaders,  for  they  appear  to  have 
little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  Religion  of  the  Rruh- 
tnans. 

Mayl  cotta.  10.  Mail  KdtaT,  an  open  town  on  a high  rocky  hill 
near  the  K&veri,  in  12°  39'  57"  North  and  76°  W 21" 
East,  is  well  built  and  paved,  and  has  a remarkable 
Pagoda  dedicated  to  the  Naru  siug’ha  uvntftra,  and 
perched  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  mountain.  A 
staircase  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  adorned  at  intervals 
with  smaller  Temples  and  arches,  leads  to  this  singulurly 
placed  edifice.  The  Temple  of  Cbillapulla  Raya,  an  In- 
carnation of  Krishna,  is  also  a building  of  large  dimen- 
sions, surrounded  by  a lofty  colonnade,  and  is  snkl  to 
have  been  repaired  by  Ramfinuja  Ach&rya,  who  flourished 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Xlth  century.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  there  is  a fine  reservoir,  surrounded  by 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims ; and  it  is 
said  that  evenTipu  did  not  venture  to  touch  the  treasures 
in  the  Temple. 

Tfltvror.  II.  Near  to  Mill  KdtaT,  and  forming  one  township 
with  it,  is  Tontiru,  their  joint  population,  in  1801,  con- 
sisting of  3153  families.  The  latter  place  is  remarkable 


for  the  remains  of  very  ancient  walla,  which  show  that  it  MYSORE, 
was*  once  of  great  extent,  and  for  a vast  tank,  said  to  v— 
be  the  work  of  R&mariuiu,  and  formed  like  the  famous 
reservoir  of  Mfireb,  in  Yemen,  by  an  embankment  be- 
tween two  mountains.  Tipu,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
treasures,  endeavoured  to  empty  this  reservoir  by  cut- 
ting through  the  dam  ; but  it  was  repaired  immediately 
after  his  downfal,  and  (tie  country  has  since  continued  to 
recover  its  prosperity. 

1 2.  To  the  N orth- West  ofTbniiru,  in  J 2°  51'  15"N  orth  S*wun 
and  76°  30'  17"  East,  is  Sravnua  Belligola,  (for  Sramana 
Beliiyagdla,  As.  Re  s.  is.  266.)  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  Jynes. 
Juinas,  a remarkable  sect  who  arc  considered  as  incor- 
rigible heretics  by  the  Brahmans,  inasmuch  as  they 
deny  the  authority  of  the  Vddas.  On  Indra  belt  a,  a 
rocky  hill  near  the  village,  there  is  a Bosti  or  Temple,  and 

in  a sacred  enclosure  at  the  summit  is  a colossal  statue 
of  Gautama,  the  God  or  defied  saint  of  the  Jains,  mea- 
suring seventy  feet  three  inches  in  height.  (At.  Ret.  ix.) 

The  symmetry  of  the  whole  figure  is  well  preserved,  but 
the  minuter  details  are  ill  executed.  On  the  opposite 
hill,  called  Chandra-giri,  (Mount  Lunus.)  there  are  uo 
less  than  fifteen  Rustics ; and  there  is  also  a large  one  in 
the  populous  and  well-built  village  below.  It  is  entirely 
inhabited  by  Jains,  or  followers  of  Jina,  who  have  been 
often  confounded  with  the  worshippers  of  Budd'ha,  from 
whom  they  differ  in  several  tenets,  though  approaching 
in  their  doctrine  much  more  nearly  to  them  than  to  the 
Brahmans.  By  the  latter  they  arc  considered  as  here- 
tics, not  as  mlcch'has  or  infidels. 

13.  Near  the  confines  of  Kdrg,  (Kdduga,)  on  the 
South-Western  boundary  of  Mysore,  in  12°  29*  North 

and  76°  1 5 East,  is  Priya-pattana,  (the  Beloved  City,)  Preajiut- 
once  a fortress  of  some  importance,  but  now  in  ruins.  Its  tu0, 
site  is  very  elevated ; and  Bettdda-pura,  a hill  about  eight  Bcteltijiuor. 
miles  North  of  it,  is  about  2090  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  *1350  feet  above  the  sea.  Not- 
withstanding this  great  elevation,  frost  seems  to  be  un- 
known. In  the  woods  near  Ilegodu  Dcva  Kdtai,  about 
twenty  miles  South  of  Priya-pattana,  sandal  abounds  gani!»l 
more  than  in  any  part  of  India.  The  billets  arc  buried  wood, 
in  dry  ground  for  two  months,  that  the  white  ants  (ler- 
milea ) may  consume  the  outer  wood,  the  heart  being  iU 
only  valuable  part ; and  a very  high  colour  is  a sure 
sign  that  it  contains  an  abundance  of  the  essential  oil 
from  which  the  odour  arises.  The  largest  billets  are 
exported  to  China,  the  chips  and  smaller  blocks  to 
Arabia ; and  the  trade  in  this  wood  is  a royal  monopoly. 

ii.  The  principal  places  in  the  division  of  Bedmfe  are  : 

1.  Bidu rum,  called  by  abbreviation  Bidrflr.  (whence  Tp1prrTPa, 
Bidmir,)  and  named  Hhaider  nagar  (IlhuTdcr’s  (own)  rwi,B;ilruarp 
after  it  was  taken  by  Hhaider  'All.  It  is  placed  in  13°  ur  Bcdnoie. 
49'  10’v  North  and  75°  3'  3"  East,  and  is  tlic  chief  town 
(kasbah)  of  a ta’ulluk  (district)  bearing  the  same 
name.  It  became  the  seat  of  government  ou  the  de- 
cline of  lkkcri,  and  was  then  called  Biditcr-uru  (Bamboo 
Place)  instead  of  Biddcr-hulli,  (Bamboo  Village,)  its 
former  name.  It  soon  became  very  flourishing,  being 
near  the  Hosso-angadi  Pass,  one  of  the  best  roads 
through  the  mountains,  to  the  roost.  It  is  said,  when 
taken  by  Hhaider  in  1763,  to  have  contained  20,900 
house*,  and  to  have  yielded  plunder  to  his  troops  to  the 
amount  of  1'  12.000.000  sterling.  From  him  it  received 
the  name  of  Hhaider  nagar.  and  by  the  latter  of  tliase 
wards  it  is  now  generally  called.  In  1801,  it  contained 
I960  houses,  and  4870  families  ; and  being  favourably 
placed  for  commerce,  has  greatly  revived  since  die 
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IT7SORK.  restoration  of  the  Kurtur.  The  district  of  Bidnur,  which  nedan  power,  all  show  the  depressed  slate  of  the  MYSOtUk 

•»  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Eastern  side  of  the  highest  Country,  which  was  then  divided  into  jietty  States  con- 

range  of  G'h&U,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  rain,  so  that  tiuually  at  war  with  each  other. 

there  are  nine  rainy  months  in  most  years.  Its  climate  3.  Ilulli  Hun&wcr,  or  Honaur,  in  14°  16'  North  and  HoollyHw 


being  so  moist  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  timber,  aud 
for  that  reason  the  more  unhealthy. 

2.  About  eighteen  miles  nearly  due  North  of  Bidnur 
Ikkery.  are  the  ruins  of  Ikkeri ; its  walls  show  the  traces  of  three 
concentric  enclosures  like  those  of  Sunda.  It  was  volun- 
tarily abandoned,  and  has  never  since  been  inhabited, 
though  its  coin  und  Princes  still  bore  its  name  after  it 
ceased  to  be  their  abode.  It  is  thus  described  by  Pietro 
della  Valle,  (f/ogg/,  !v.  179.)  who  visited  it  in  1623.  '*  On 
entering  Ikkeri,  which  is  situated  in  a fine  plain,  we  passed 
through  three  gates,  with  forts  und  narrow  ditches,  and 
consequently  through  three  enclosure*  ;thc  two  first  were 
not  walled,  but  made  of  Indian  reeds,  planted  very  thick 
and  close  together,  forming  a strong  defence  against 
infantry  and  cavalry  in  every  kind  of  attack,  difficult  to 
cut  through  and  not  easily  burnt,  (tna  non  pericolate  dal 
fuoco,)  forming,  together  with  the  plants  creeping  over 
them,  a rich  and  beautiful  verdure  and  a deep  shade. 
The  innermost  enclosure  was  walled,  but  weak  and  of 
no  importance.  It  is  said  that  there  are  other*  also  fur- 
ther inwards,  if  not  in  the  city,  at  least  in  the  citadel  or 
fortress  where  the  King  resides,  lor  Ikkeri  occupies  a 
very  considerable  space.  The  houses,  however,  are  not 
numerous,  as  they  are  scattered  and  low,  especially  out- 
aide  of  the  third  enclosure,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground  is  occupied  by  wide  and  very  long  streets, 
shaded  by  high  and  most  beautiful  trees,  by  pools  of 
water,  of  which  there  are  several  large  ones,  by  spaces 
filled  with  trees  like  a wood,  and  by  other  similar  inter- 
vals between  the  buildings,  so  that  it  appears  to  l>e  a 
, compound  of  town,  country,  hikes,  and  woods  alt  mixed 
together,  very  pleasing  and  delightful  to  behold.”  The 
house  in  which  the  Ambassador  und  hi*  suite,  whom 
Della  Valle  had  joined,  were  lodged,  was  " in  truth 
mich,”  he  say*.  “ as  scarcely  an  artisan  in  our  Country 
would  have  dwelt  in  it;  not  only  were  its  apartments 
very  few,  but  extremely  small,  and  so  dark  that  there 
was  not  light  enough  to  read  a letter  in  them.”  Some 
better  houses,  however,  were  observed  ns  they  passed 
along.  The  citadel  was  of  a considerable  size,  surrounded 
by  u wide  ditch  filled  with  water.  It  was  defended  by 
some  ill-built  and  weak  bastions,  and  tlie  entrance  was 
very  narrow  and  winding.  There  were  houses  and  shops 
iu  streets  within  the  citadel,  at  each  gate  of  which  a 
guard  was  stationed.  At  live  Ambassador’s  audience 
there  were  many  courtier*  seated  in  the  porticoes  round 
a court  to  which  the  third  gate  led  ; and  the  fourth, 
through  which  all  entered  on  foot,  brought  them  into 
another  small  court,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  Yeuk- 
tapk  Xayeka  was  seated,  iu  the  middle  of  a portico,  on 
a platform  raised  a little  from  the  ground,  beneath  a 
square  canopy  of  gilt  wood ; nn  old  carpel  was  hung 
round,  and  the  Prince  sat  upon  a mattress  in  the  Eastern 
fashion  leaning  against  two  large  cushions,  covered 
with  fine  while  muslin.  ( bombacini .)  llisxword,  gar- 
nished with  silver,  was  laid  before  him.  The  rest  of 
Pietro  della  Valle's  remarks,  which  are  curious  a* 
descriptive  of  a Hindu  town  never  subject  lou  Moliam- 


74*  32'  East,  is  a moderate-sized  fortified  town  with  a «* 
square  citadel:  the  surrounding  country  was  well  cul-  t,uur*i- 
tivated,  and  extremely  populous  before  the  Muhrattah 
invasion  in  1792,  when  those  improvident  desulutcrs 
boasted  of  having  burnt  ten  villages  a day  during  the 
whole  time  they  were  encamped  there,  lit  lbOl,  it  had 
only  3219  houses,  and  as  niaiiv  families. 

4.  Bullam  is  a small  district  on  the  North-West  con-  Bulluin. 
fines  of  Mysore  adjoining  to  Kurg  and  Ridnur,  consisting 
of  deep  ravines  und  valleys  covered  with  forests  in  the 
almost  undisturbed  possession  of  beasts  of  prey,  and  en- 
closed by  lofty,  nuked  mountains.  It  is  a bolder  terri- 
tory never  completely  sulxlued,  and  rarely  traversed  till 
military  roads  were  mode  through  it  by  the  British 
army  in  1S02.  Being  at  a great  elevation  it  attracts 
cloud*  and  moisture  from  each  side,  and  pours  forth 
stream*  in  almost  all  directions.  It  woh  till  lutcly  almost 
uninhabited,  having  scarcely  a single  village  : but  as  the 
dominions  of  the  Kurtur  become  more  populous,  these 
tract*  on  his  borders  will  lie  gradually  peopled. 

iii.  The  division  of  Ch'hatra-kal  has  only  one  place  of  Chitrlul,« 
any  note  ; Chatrakal,  it*  Capital,  commonly  called  Cha-  Chitilfc- 
tra  or  Chitra  durga,  and  by  the  Musulmans,  Chi  tel  drug.  dnwg. 

It  is  a celebrated  town  and  fortress  on  a cluster  of  rocky 
hills,  in  14°  13*  4**  North  and  76°  24'  56"  East,  forming 
the  extremity  of  an  elevated  ridge,  not  however  rising 
more  than  800  feet  above  the  plain.  The  fortifications 
of  the  pcttuli  at  ils  base,  though  strongly  built,  are  some- 
what dilapidated,  and  its  population,  consisting  of  3824 
families  in  1801,  is  not  yet  very  considerable.  This 
fort  is  not  only  celebrated  as  one  of  the  slate  prisons  iu 
which  Tipu  immured  the  unfortunate  Europeans  who 
fell  into  his  hands,  but  a*  the  most  intricate  and  elaborate 
in  it*  construction  of  any  of  the  Indian  fortresses  known. 

The  lowest  fort,  just  above  the  pettah,  lias  u fine  reser- 
voir supplied  from  a very  spacious  tank  above,  from 
which  n perpetual  stream  supplied  the  town  with  water; 
a b&ull  or  well,  many  ancient  building*,  and  the  pal- 
leiagir'a  (chief's)  palace,  now  occupied  by  the  British 
commander,  and  bun  gifts  (temporary  residences)  for 
the  officers.  Six  gateways  in  succession,  one  above  the 
other,  lead  from  rock  to  rock  through  a most  perplexing 
maze  of  ramparts,  all  formed  of  granite,  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  whence  there  i*  a bird’*  eye  view  from 
a vast  height  over  this  singular  tissue  of  enclosure  within 
enclosure  ami  fort  within  fort,  in  the  genuine  Hindu 
style  of  military  architecture.  The  strength  of  the  place 
arises  not  so  much  from  its  height,  as  from  the  steepness 
of  the  mountain  on  which  it  stands,  and  in  many  places 
from  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent — not  simply  by  steps  cut 
in  the  perpendicular  rock,  but  partly  by  mere  notches  hewn 
out  of  it*  smooth  surface.  It  is  one  of  the  few  forts 
within  the  Kurlur’*  dominions  retained  by  the  British 
Government,  a*  it  i*  a connecting  link  in  the  great  line 
of  defence  extending  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western 
Coast  of  tin;  peninsula. 

__  Sec  the  authorities  for  Madras  and  Mahhattau  ; and 
gi  di  Pietro  della  Valle,  llouia,  1663,  4 vob.  4to.  „ 
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MYSTA-  MYSTACIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Trichopteroua 
CIS.  insects. 

~ Generic  character.  Anlennte  very  long  otul  slender, 
TBRY.  SElaCEt>u*  • head  small ; palpi  four,  very  hnirv,  anterior 
five-jointed;  wings  with  the  nervures  slightly  hairy, 
anterior  narrowed,  elongate  ; posterior  small,  longitudi- 
nally folded  ; legs  long,  with  spurs  at  the  apex  of  the 
. tibia? ; tarsi  pcnlamerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phryganca  nigra,  Linna?us;  De- 
geer,  vol.  iii.  p.  424.  pi.  xv.  fig.  21.  Three  indigenous 
species,  ull  of  which  frequent  marshy  places,  and,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  order,  reside  in  water  during 
their  larva  state. 


MY'STERY,  Fr.  myslerr,  mystique ; It. 

Myste'rial,  and  Sp.  misierio,  mistiea ; Lat. 

Myhte'  Riots,  my  tiler  ium , mysticus ; Gr.  /sva- 

Myste'rjously,  nypiow,  pvtrriKo*.  Vossius  ex- 

Mvsn'uotfWtu,  hihits  a variety  of  conjectures. 

My'stbhizb,  J»The  opinion  of  Eustathius, 

My'stick,  adj.  adopted  by  Lcnncp  and  Vo’ck- 

Mv'stick,  n,  naer.  seems  well  founded. 

My'stical,  From  ps/ivtrrat,  the  third  jper- 

M y'sTICALLT,  I son  of  the  pret.  pass,  of  pvetu. 

Mysticism.  J daudere , were  formed  ftvorqi, 

qui  claudit  et  celat , and  hence  fsvarqp,  fsuerijptsu,  quod 
daudilur , et  celatvr ; that  which  is  shut  up,  hidden,  or 
concealed.  And  a mystery  is,  generally. 

Any  thing  shut  up,  hidden,  or  concenlcd  : and,  con- 
sequently, that  cannot  be  perceived  or  understood. 

A mystick.  one  who  pretends  to  mysteries ; or  doc- 
trines or  opinions  that  cannot  be  understood  or  com- 
prehended. 

And  see  Mistery. 


The  mum  ich  tnuaw  J«r  on.  the  mystiloher  hit  •eon*)’. 

Piers  Ptouhinnn.  Pm  an,  p.  1 DO. 

Honour  and  glorie  be  to  him  that  is  mvghty  to  cimfurme  ghou 
hi  my  gonprl  and  prechyng  of  lam  Crist  hi  Use  muclackmn  of  «»y*- 
icne  hulduu  *5 die  m tyuna  eu«rU«tyii^i> 

h'tchf.  Homaynes,  ch.  xxvi. 

To  him  that  is  of  power  to  establinha  you  aecurdyngc  to  mv 
gospel]  and  prenchyngv  uf  Jesus  Christ*,  in  vttcryng*  of  the  mys- 
tcrie  whych*  wo*  kept*  wcrcte  m-iicu  the  world*  twjnuma. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Ptmta  ben  as  angels,  as  by  tho  mysterie  of  hir  dignitcc. 

Chaucer.  The  PertoMct  Tate,  p.  165. 

THcm  thingn  are  mistical  and  not  to  bee  vnderstoode  but  by 
Thau ct hour  him  self*. 

Gascoigne.  Dam  Bartholmew  of  Bathe , note. 

This  psaltnc  was  mad*  of  our  sauiour  Christ,  bocaus*  it  was  not 
cnnueuienti!  to  dcxcrybe  hyra  without  a mislic* ill  would*,  ho  Cullcth 
by  m the  dawning*,  (or  as  some  wyl.)  the  n;i*rning*  rturre. 

BMe,  Ammo  1551.  Psalm  22.  notes. 

I will  explainer,  that  which  being  before  misticalhe  coucred,  and 
commonly  misconstrued,  might  be  pert-lion*  in  seducing  you. 

Gascoigne.  To  the  i'lmth  of  England. 
Beauty  and  Lor*,  whose  story  is  my  tier  mil, 

In  yonder  nalme-tr**,  ami  the  crowne  imperiall, 

Dot  from  the  rose  and  liUy  so  delkiuus 
Promise  a shade,  shall  ever  be  propitious 
To  both  the  kingdom**. 

Bern  Jonton.  Loves  Triumph,  Sfc,  A Masque. 

So  the  wanl  mystery,  though  at  first  restrain'd  to  signify  only  a 
ceremony  not  to  bo  dvvulgvd  : jet  by  use  (against  which,  to  argue, 
is  lika  diluting  against  mattd  of  fact)  whatever  else  is  any  way 
secret,  or  abatruse.  either  not  at  all,  or  not  entirely,  or  not  easily 
understood,  is  said  to  bo  mysterious. 

Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  v.  ch.  vi.  sec.  42.  £>1.  327. 

JTh*  catwlists]  my  iteming  thfir  ensignes,  do  make  the  parti- 
ir  ones  of  tho  twelve  tribes,  acrwmnodable  unto  tho  twelve 
signs  in  lh«  sodiack,  and  twelre  monrtlu  in  the  year. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errvurt.  hook  v.  ch.  X.  p.  504. 
VOL.  XXY. 


Kach  *t.tir  mystn  inusly  waa  meant,  nor  stood  MYS-  * 

There  always*,  but  drawn  up  to  heav'n  somrtimrs  TKRY. 

View  Una.  v . 

Milton,  J'oraJiie  but,  book  iii.L  516. 

He  caused  us  to  be  born  of  Christian  parent*,  under  whom  we 
wm>  (aught  the  mutcruMsuets  of  its  goodness  and  denigns  *br  llua 
redemptsou  of  nuui.  Taylor,  Sermon  12.  part  it.  fob  113. 

Fool,  (how  Aid’d  not  understand 

The  mystic  language  of  the  eye  nor  lumd. 

Donne.  Elegy  G. 

Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starrie  sphvare 
Of  planets  and  of  fiat,  in  all  lier  wheeles 
Rtacituilvs  Dearest 

Milton.  Paradise  Los/,  book  v.  1.  620. 

Of  which  one’s  [Sybils’  books  twice  scorn’d,  thrice  valu’d,  bought, 

Rome  strictly  kept  with  a religious  care, 

From  which  liet  fates  she  long  with  iwervuce  sought, 

As  all  char  act  red  mystically  there. 

Stirling.  Doomeo-day.  The  ffth  Hour*. 

What  mader  of  tvaBon  or  subtilty  is  able  to  unriddle  the  mysteries 
of  the  gospel ; to  track  live  mysterious  workings  of  the  Spirit  in  con- 
viction and  conversion  ? South.  Semmns,  vol.  vili.  p.  381. 

Could  wc  have  a more  pregnant  demonstration  of  a reconciled 
C4od,  than  a sacrificed  son,  nay  than  the  blood  of  that  son  ? and 
that  so  mysteriously,  and  yet  so  really,  conveyed  to  us  ? 

Id.  /Ap.  141. 

A third  cause  of  tho  unavoidable  misleriomsnets  of  the  chief 
articles  of  the  Christian  religion  is  that  mast  of  them  fill,  neither 
within  the  common  course  of  men’s  actings,  nor  the  rumpus  of 
their  observation.  id.  lb,  vol  iii.  p 223. 

The  ceremonial  law,  with  all  its  mystic  rites  (which,  like  the 
mxngvr  of  the  shepherds,  holds  forth  wrapped  in  hi*  swalhiug 
clothes  the  infant  Jesus)  to  many,  that  Iwslour  the  reading  on  it, 
seem*  scarce  worth  it : yet  what  use  the  ajHjetlvs  inude  of  it  with  the 
Jews? 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.  Touching  the  Style  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

I prefer*  not  myself  either  skilled  or  delighted  in  my  it  teal  inter- 
pretations of  scripture.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  v.  p.  52. 

By  a silent,  unseen,  mysterious  procCM,  the  fairest  flower  of  the 
garden  springs  from  a small  insignificant  seed,  the  majestic  oak  of 
the  forest  from  an  acorn,  the  strongest  and  widest  man  from  a 
wretched,  bt-lpl***,  and  senseless  infant ; the  holy  and  exalted  saint 
from  a miserable  sinner. 

Home.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  521.  Discourse  29. 

The  beauty  certainty  is  mystic, — the  beauty  of  evangelical  sanctity 
and  innocence.  Horsley.  Sermon  8-  voL  i.  p.  159. 

Time  was  wlien,  I knew  not  what,  mystical  meanings  wens 
drawn,  by  a certain  cabalistic  alchymy,  from  the  simplest  expres- 
sions of  holy  writ — from  expressions  in  which  no  allusion  could  rea- 
sonably !■«  supfHMed  to  any  thing  beyond  the  particular  occasion, 
upon  which  they  were  introduced.  /</.  Sermon  ].  p.  1. 

The  epithet  sublime  is  strongly  and  happily  descriptive  nf  the 
feelings  inspired  by  the  genius  of  that  author;  [l*iato;]  by  the 
lufty  mysticism  of  his  philosophy  ; and  even  by  the  remote  origin  of 
the  theological  fables  which  are  said  to  have  descended  to  him  from 
Orpheus. 

Slesrart.  Philosophical  Essays,  ch.  ▼.  Essay  2. 

Mystery  is  applied  also  lo  the  earliest  English  Dra- 
matic representations,  because  being  first  performed  in 
Religions  Houses,  and  by  Ecclesiastics,  at  solemn  Fes- 
tivals, some  mysterious  subject,  such  as  the  Incartiution, 

1‘assion,  Resurrection,  &c.  of  our  Saviour  was  usually 
selected.  Matthew  Paris  calls  them  Miracula,  because 
they  represented  Miracles  ; and  in  an  improved  state, 
when  somewhat  more  of  Fable  and  Invention  was  in- 
troduced, they  became  Moralities.  The  subject,  which 
is  full  of  curiosity  and  entertainment,  but  in  which  the 
chief  interest  would  be  destroyed  by  abridgement,  is  ably 
treated  byWarton.  Those  who  fastidiously  object  to 
the  annual  representation  of  a Latin  Flay,  at  one  of  our 
great  Public  Schools,  are  perhaps  ignorant  that  it  is  a 
relic  of  very  early  Ecclesiastical  Antiquity. 
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M FTHIMNA,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  Lepidopteroux 

inserts. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  short,  ascending,  densely 
clothed  with  scales,  the  apical  joint  not  exposed  ; In- 
articulate. the  basal  joint  scarcely  one-third  ns  long  as 
the  second,  bent ; the  second  very  long,  slightly  attenu- 
ated towards  the  apex,  not  ho  stout  as  the  first,  a little 
curved  ; terminal  small,  elongate-ovate,  subacuminate, 
conic  ; maritt as  long  ns  the  antenna;  antenna:  rather 
moderate,  shortest  in  the  female ; finely  ciliated  in 
both  sexes,  stoutest  and  somewhat  pubescent  beneath  in 
the  males ; head  small,  with  a tuft  of  scales ; eyes 
large,  pubescent;  thorax  slightly  crested  anteriorly; 
body  elongate,  densely  tufted  at  the  apex,  and  also  late- 
rally in  the  male;  somewhat  obtuse  in  the  females; 
wings  slightly  deflexed  during  repose,  the  anterior  entire, 
ocute  at  the  apex,  with  the  stigmata  nearly  or  quite  ob- 
literated ; j>osterior  obsoletely  emar gin-ale  on  the  hinder 
margin;  legs  moderate;  femora  and  tibia  stout  and 
densely  pilnsc  in  the  males  ; larva  naked,  with  longitu- 
dinal streaks ; pupa  subterranean. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Noctua  turea.  Ilftbner,  Xoct.  pi. 
xlv.  fig.  218.  Several  species,  four  of  which  inhabit 
Britain. 


MYTHO'LOGY,  Fr.  mythologiser,  mytko - 

Mvtho'looist,  gie  ; It.  ami  Sp.  mitologia  ; 

Mvtholo'oical,  IjiL  mythoiogia  ; (if.  pvOa- 

Mvtiiolo'oick,  Xo-y/a,  from  pvOon,  a fable, 

Mytholo'ciically,  I and  kc^-aie,  to  tell  ; Fr.  my - 
Mytmo'logizr,  I fAo/rigjjer ; to  expound  or  rno- 
Mvriioi.o'oRAmiER.  J ralizc  the  fable.  Cotgrave. 


All  which  may  still  he  received  in  some  aeceptkms  of  morality, 
and  to  a jitvgnanl  invention,  may  afford  commendable  myfhtJngte  : 
bsit  in  a natural  and  projirr  expoaitkm,  it  conlaineth  rmpuaubiUtics, 
and  things  not  consistent  with  truth 

Str  Thornnt  Bnwn.  / 'u/gar  lirromn,  lwok  L ch.  viiL  p.  32. 


Suntly,  it  is  no  marvell  that  (as  our  mytho/ogixtf  tell  n%  at  old)  MYTHO- 
discueil  took  it  ill  that  she  was  not  railed  to  tlx?  banquet  of  the  cel**-  I.OGV. 

tial  powers,  but  shut  out  of  the  door*  of  heaven.  _ 

It  ait  Borti,  sol.  lii  fol.  5V7.  The  Peace  Mnhrr,  see.  SS.  NADDE. 

The  myth*f»gictd interpretation  of  these  I purposely  omit,  as  both 
•n-r-Uing  to  lv  hero  set  down  and  no  leas  perplexed,  than  tl»e  labours 
(id  Hercules)  ll*-nw4vw. 

Ralegh.  i/iUorg  of  the  tf*rU,  book  ii.ch.x«L  are.  ft.  fol.  269. 

Ovid’s MeianuirjihoHS  Knglishixed,  MythatagitedfOnA  Represented 
in  Figures. 

Sand jt.  Ovid.  MriamarpAotet,  The  Tate. 

Though  lorn  be  all  the  world's  pretence, 

Money's  tb*  mythology  neane. 

The  real  substance  of  the  shadow. 

Batter.  HnJibrat,  part  IL  can.  1. 

Upon  her  shoulders  wings  she  wears, 
lake  hanging  sleeves,  lin'd  through  with  ears, 

A nd  eyes,  and  tongues,  aa  poets  list, 

Made  guixl  by  deep  mythul 

Id.  lb. 

An  essay  at  the  rationality  of  the  art  of  speaking,  as  a supplement 
to  IaIjVs  (*ratnmjr,  philim  >phtcally,  mythoiogtea/tg,  and  emblema- 
tically otfirvd.  Lonil  1659. 

Hood.  Athente  Orvmentei,  ml.  ii.  fwL  244. 

The  stature  of  Mars  and  Venus,  1 imagine,  bad  been  copied  from 
Fulgentixs,  Uoecacio's  favourite  mgihvgrnftAer. 

Hurt  tut.  ilutory  of  Foetrg.  Addenda  to  Fat.  L p.  363. 

MYTILUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Accphalotu 
Mollttxca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  longitudinal,  equivalve ; 
beak  acute,  nearly  straight  and  terminal,  with  a variable 
number  of  minute  teeth  ; ligament  linear,  external  ; 
animal  furnished  with  a hyssns. 

Type  of  the  genus*  M.  edit  lit.  Linnteus;  Donovan, 

Britt.  Shell*,  pi.  128.  A numerous  genus,  of  which 
most  of  the  species  are  edible,  and  several  are  natives 
of  the  British  shores. 


N. 


TV"  says  Wilkins,  is  tinnitu*,  when  the  breath  is  sent 

^ 5 out,  the  limbus  (or  tip)  of  the  tongue  being  fixed 
towards  the  gums,  or  bottom  of  the  fore  teeth.  In  the 
pronouncing  of  this,  the  breath  is  emitted  only  out  of 
the  nose  : (in  which  and  in  the  lips,  as  Ben  Jonson 
remarks,  it  ritigcth  somewhat  more  than  the  letter  M.) 
NA»  1. 1.  no,  q.  v. 

Our  earn  is  stolne,  sothlr  it  b Mr  nay, 

And  wc  hnn  had  un  ycel  fit  to  day. 

Chancer.  The  Re  ret  Tate,  v.  4182. 

This  longe  night  fher  tides  me  no  rate, 

But  jet  i*n  force,  all  thal  be  for  the  bv*tr. 

Id.  16.  v.  4174. 

NAB,  in  Swedish  nappa,  jtrehendcre,  to  catch.  Lye. 
It  is  of  common  use  in  vulgar  speech.  See  Nip. 

Nab-chcats : the  beggars  probably  so  called  their 
cops  or  Imts,  because  they  caught  in  them  what  they 
obtained  by  cheating , or  false  pretences. 


Hid.  That  thou  art  chosen,  venerable  CImms 

Our  King  and  Sovrmgn ; Monarch  o'  lh'  Maunder*, 
Thus  w«  throw  up  our  nab-ehealt,  first  for  joy, 

A nd  then  uur  filch**. 

Itcanmonl  and  Fletcher.  The  Beggar' t Btuh,  act  iL  sc.  1. 

NARIS,  in  Zoology . a genus  of  Hemipteroux  insects. 

Generic  character.  Anlcnnec  four-jointed,  inserted  on 
the  sides  of  the  head,  beneath  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  eye*  to  the  origin  of  the  rostrum,  the  latter 
with  the  first  joint  nearly  os  long  os  the  second  ; head 
simple,  ovate,  with  a distinct  neck ; thorax  slightly  con- 
vex above ; body  conic-ovate  ; legs  moderate  ; tibia 
anterior,  sometimes  denticulated  within. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Reduriu*  a p term,  Fabricius  ; Co- 
quebert.  Icon.  dec.  3.  pi.  xxi-  fig.  8.  Several  specie*, 
found  in  Europe. 

NADDE,  i.  c.  nehad ; had  not. 

And  pit  wav  \Vj  linin'*  grace  J-uIke  d.lV  eo  podr, 

)>at  he  naddr  no  Wuuude,  war  puni  hi'  esedde  an  drop  tiled, 

R . Glomceder,  p.  363. 
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NADIIB  “Alii!"  (quod  be,")  “that  I n'atUe  here  a knave, 

_ That  coude  cluntw,  alas  t «lu*  t"  (quod  be) 

v iji  *'  For  1 am  bUmk*/' 

. , Chaucer.  The  Marchnmtct  Tult%  v.  10212. 

NJENIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lcjtidopierous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  rather  loug,  porrect,  ascend- 
ing, inarticulate,  the  two  basal  joints  clothed  with  elongate 
capitate  scales,  terminating  in  an  acute  point  anteriorly 
at  the  apex  of  the  second  joint ; apical  joint  slender, 
elongate,  exposed,  covered  with  abbreviated  scales ; basal 
joint  of  equal  length  with  the  terminal,  and  slightly 
curved,  Lite  second  nearly  as  long  again,  more  slender 
than  the  first,  a little  attenuated  at  the  apex  ; terminal 
linear,  very  slender,  slightly  acuminated ; mar  ill  ft:  longer 
than  the  antenna,  the  latter  short,  slender  in  the  fe- 
males, ciliated  internally  in  the  males ; head  small,  with 
a crest  between  the  antenna;  eyes  rather  prominent, 
naked;  thorax  stout,  with  an  anterior  and  posterior 
crest  ; abdomen  slightly  depressed,  with  a carina  in 
the  male ; wings  incumbent,  faintly  denticulate  on  the 
hinder  margin ; legs  short,  rather  stout;  larva  naked, 
with  the  anal  segment  a little  elevated  ; pupa  follicu- 
lated,  with  a single  spine  at  the  apex. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Ph.  Noctua  typica,  Limweus ; 
Albiu,  pi.  xv.  tig.  21.  One  species  only,  which  is  a 
native  of  Britain. 

N.ESA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Ttopodous  Crustacea. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  four,  setaceous,  sub' 
equal,  upper  oues  with  a very  large  biariiculaied  pe- 
duncle, the  basal  joint  largest;  bead  distinct;  jaws 


N A 

NAJA,  from  the  Indian  word  Nagou,  a poisonous 
Snake,  Laurenti ; Hooded  Snake.  In  Zoology . a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Serpentcs,  order 
Ophidia,  class  Reptilia. 

Generic  character.  Poison  fangs  in  the  upper  jaws, 
and  enclosed  in  a doubling  of  the  gums,  when  at  rest ; 
mouth  very  extensible  ; nose  truncated,  back  of  the  head 
wide ; head  covered  with  large  scales ; neck  opposite 
the  space  included  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  abdo- 
minal scales  dilatable  into  n kind  of  hood  supported  by 
the  ribs ; beneath  the  tail  a double  row  of  scales. 

The  Snakes  forming  this  genus  were  originally  in- 
cluded among  the  Vipers;  from  which,  however,  they 
were  separated  by  Laurenti,  on  uccount  of  the  remark- 
able power  they  possess  of  expanding  the  neck  into  a 
kind  of  hood  when  irritated.  This  is  effected  by  infla- 
tion of  the  lungs ; and  Dr.  Russel  says,  that  although 
the  neck  is  thus  remarkably  spread  out,  the  expansion 
is  not  merely  confined  to  that  part,  but  that  it  extends 
throughout  the  body,  so  that  all  the  scales  from  the  head 
to  the  tail  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  skin 
is  seen  between  them.  It  may  also  be  further  noticed 
with  reference  to  the  hood,  that  its  expansion  is  assisted 
by  the  greater  length  of  the  ribs  attached  to  this  part 
of  the  trunk  than  in  other  kinds  of  Serpents,  and  that 
behind  the  hood  they  gradually  diminish  in  length,  be- 
fore they  again  enlarge  to  form  the  longer  abdominal 
ribs.  When,  however,  the  Snake  is  at  rest,  and  conti- 
nues unexcited,  the  neck  does  not  appear  larger  than  in 
Serpents  generally.  When  disturlicd  they  spring  up- 
right, raising  themselves  almost  on  the  very  extremity 
or  the  tail.  They  are  highly  venomous,  as  will  be  seen 


three  pair;  body  depressed,  six-jointed,  the  last  srg-  KJRV A. 
ment  largest,  and  furnished  on  each  side  with  a subcoin- 
presecd  process  attached  to  a peduncle  ; legs  fourteen  ; KAJA. 
claws  bifid.  • J 

Type  of  the  genus,  N.  bidentata , Leach  ; Linvtran 
Trans,  vol.  xi.  p.  367.  One  indigenous  species,  found 
on  the  coasts  of  Wales,  Devonshire,  and  Kent. 

NA2VE,  Lat.  Turrit* ; Fr.  M Nrre.  A mote,  freckle, 

•or  other  the  like  natural  mark  or  blemish  on  the  body. 
Cotgravc.* 

Wa*  there  ho  milder  way  hut  the  small-pox, 

The  very  fil  thine***  of  Pandora's  twx  ? 

So  many  spot*,  like  sew»  ou  Venus'  tod. 

JJry.iem.  Upon  thr  Dtuth  of  Lord  Ikahnft. 

NAQ,  D.  negge ; Gcr.  nark.  As  the  Lat.  hinmthts 
was  so  called  ab  hinniendo,  so  nag  from  the  A.  S.  h neg- 
an.  to  neigh.  Generally, 

An  animal  that  neighs  ; a horse  ; usually,  a horse  of 
small,  handy  size. 

With  them  other  fotkU  of  the  coatrey,  with  tytle  m&ggn,  charged 
with  brittle  euyQ  hakyn,  in  panyen,  am)  small*-  pete  wyne  in  bards. 

Lord  Bcrotrx.  Frwtmrt.  Cram fdt,  ch.  xriii. 

" . — - ■■■  - M hieing  poetrie ; 

*Tu  like  the  furvt  gate  of  a sluifflui^  t**gg*. 

Shujktftmrc.  H'ory  IF.  F»r»t  Part,  fuL  (1. 

NAGEIA,  in  Botany . a genus  of  the  class  Dioecia, 
order  Pentandria , natural  order  Hharnni.  Generic 
character:  male  flower,  calyx  four-lcavrd;  corolla  none; 
female  flower  as  the  muk  ; style  two-cleft  ; drupe  one- 
seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Arabia  and  Japan. 


J A. 

from  the  subsequent  observations,  and  cause  death  very 
speedily  after  the  infliction  of  their  bite.  The  motions 
of  these  animals  are  performed  by  two  or  three  undula- 
tions of  the  posterior  third  of  the  body,  whilst  the  two 
anterior  thirds  are  held  erect,  giving  to  the  animal  a 
very  majestic  appearance.  They  have  been  said  to  be 
found  in  America,  but  more  accurate  observations  show 
that  they  exist  only  in  Asia  and  Africa.  At  present 
there  are  but  two  distinct  species  known  ; one  of  them, 
however,  includes  several  varieties. 

A’.  Lutescens,  Laur. ; Coluber  Naja.  Lin. ; la  Vipire 
tt  Lunettes,  Daud. ; Cobra  dr  Capello  of  the  Portuguese  ; 
Spcelade-hoodrd  Snake.  This  nniinul  measures  four 
feet  in  Icnglh  including  the  tail,  which  is  ubout  nine 
inches  long;  and  the  circumference  of  the  body  is 
about  four  inches;  the  top  of  the  head  is  flat,  and 
sloping  a little  towards  the  nose,  and  is  covered  with 
nine  broad  scales  disposed  in  four  rows,  the  first 
row  nearest  the  nose  consists  of  two,  as  does  also  the 
second,  three  are  found  in  the  third,  and  two  ip  the 
last  row  : behind  the  eyes  the  scales  are  similar  to  those 
on  the  back,  which  are  small,  oval,  smooth,  polished, 
and  increasing  in  size,  except  towards  the  hind  pari  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tail ; and  wlien  the  animal  is  in 
repose  are  all  imbricated  or  overlapping  each  other  like 
tiles;  the  tail,  which  is  cylindrical  and  tapering  to  a 
point.  Is  covered  with  nearly  circular  scales  ; of  the  long, 
transverse,  single  scales  beneath  the  belly  there  are  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  ; and  on  each  side  of  the  belly* 
close  to  the  abdominal  plates,  is  a double  row  of  broad, 
oval,  imbricated  scales;  beneath  the  (ail  fifty-seven  pairs 
of  hexagonal  scales  may  be  counted.  The  membraue 
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N’AJA.  of  the  hood,  when  expanded,  is  about  three  inches  wide, 
— * v^»’/  and  upon  it  the  scales  arc  placed  in  longitudinal  rows, 
slightly  separated  from  each  other.  The  general  colour 
is  yellowish  or  light  brown,  but  in  particular  postures 
the  scales  assume  a bluish-ashy  tinge,  and  those  of  the 
belly  are  white  with  a reddish  tinge  : the  colour  of  the 
skin  beneath  is  while  or  pale  orange.  The  most  re- 
markable character,  however,  of  this  species  is  the  spec- 
tacle-like mark  observable  on  the  back  of  the  hood, 
consisting  of  two  parallel  black  streaks,  separated  by  an 
intermediate  white  badge,  marking  out  the  rings  of  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  slightly  separated  from  each  other, 
black  in  the  centres,  and  connected  by  a double  arc,  the 
convexity  of  which  faces  backwards,  and  in  each  leg  of 
the  arc  is  a small  black  spot.  The  form  of  the  spectacles 
varies,  and  sometimes  docs  not  exist  at  all.  When  the 
animal  is  at  rest,  Bnd  the  hood  not  expanded,  these 
marks  are  not  very  striking;  but  when  enraged,  and 
the  hood  inflated,  the  scales  become  separated,  und  the 
spectacle  figure,  which  is  partly  produced  by  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  becomes  more  distinct.  Ladpcdo  mentions 
that  there  is  also  beneath  the  neck,  at  its  junction  with 
the  body,  a broad  brown  collar,  corresponding  to  the 
marks  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hood. 

Of  this  species  there  are  several  varieties ; Laurenti 
describes  six  and  Lacepede  a seventh,  but  Russel  de- 
scribes eleven  by  their  native  names ; vis, 

a.  The  Chinta  Nagou,  the  Snake  just  described. 

ft.  The  Arrge  Nagou,  in  which  the  spectacles  are 
grey  in  the  centre  surrounded  with  black,  but  the  legs 
of  the  arc  unspotted  ; on  the  under  surface  of  the  neck, 
corresponding  to  the  spectacles,  a pair  of  black  spots  ; 
the  cervical  scales  are  of  a more  dingy  colour. 

7.  The  Coudum  Nagou  has  the  external  form  of  the 
spectacles  marked  with  a double  arc ; the  rings,  how- 
ever, being  still  depicted  with  a black  circle  within.  In 
this  variety  the  colour  is  more  sombre  and  the  skin  more 
yellow’.  The  neck,  when  expanded,  resembles  the 
section  of  a pear,  with  the  broadest  part  uppermost. 

£.  The  •SunlroU  Nagou  has  no  mark  of  any  kind  on 
the  hood  ; it  was  erroneously  considered  by  Scba  as  the 
female  of  the  ('Junta  Nagou.  Laurenti,  on  the  contrary, 
describes  it  as  a distinct  species,  and  calls  it  .Yard  Non - 
Tiaja. 

e.  The  Mo* la  Nagou,  in  which  the  cervical  scales  are 
marked  with  pale  greyish  spots,  and  the  middle  four 
scales  bluish-grey. 

C-  The  Malle  Nagou,  of  a light  brown  colour;  the 
scales  on  the  under  part  of  the  body  white,  excepting 
seven  pectoral,  which  are  black  ; the  spots  small. 

7.  The  Cotnbou  Nagou,  in  which  the  form  of  the  cer- 
vical scales  varies  ; many  of  them  are  dusky,  and  shining 
with  blue. 

0.  The  Jonna  Nagou  has  the  skin  of  the  hood 
orange;  the  scales  near  the  under  part  of  the  neck  arc 
spotted  with  grey,  and  at  least  six  of  them  arc  entirely 
greyish-blue. 

«.  The  Ndla-ta*‘pam,  of  which  the  black  of  the  hood 
is  very  deep  ; the  scales  on  the  throat  very  dusky. 

r.  The  Kidna  Nagou  has  the  three  middle  scales  be- 
tween the  eyes  very  broad,  and  the  posterior  pair  slightly 
oval  instead  of  heart-shaped  ; five  of  the  scales  on  the 
throat  embrowned,  and  six  are  black. 

X.  The  Koric  JVogoM  has  the  three  middle  scales  be- 
tween the  ey«  very  narrow,  and  the  posterior  pair  broad 
and  oval ; the  colour  ot  the  body,  and  especially  that  of 
the  scales,  of  a remarkable  blue. 


According  to  the  observations  of  Russel,  the  Spec*  NAJA~ 
taclcd  Snake  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  Snakes  of  ^ 

India,  although  it  does  not  destroy  so  soon  as  the  Rattle 
Suukc;  much,  however,  depends  on  the  part  bitten  as 
to  the  speed  with  which  death  ensues.  The  animal  bit- 
ten, usuully  about  ten  minutes  after  its  wound,  is  unable 
to  support  itself,  and  in  five  minutes  from  this  become* 
stretched  on  the  ground  as  if  asleep ; convulsions  come 
on,  and  it  dies  in  half  an  hour.  In  his  experiments  on 
Dogs  a curious  circumstance  occurred  in  one  instance,  in 
which,  alter  a Dog  was  bitten  by  a Spectacled  Snake, 
it  was  made  to  hunt  for  an  hour  and  a half ; being  then 
much  fatigued  and  panting,  it  was  allowed  to  remain  at 
rest,  but  it  refused  water  which  was  offered  to  it,  al- 
though it  swallowed  some  morsels  of  soaked  bread. 

In  a quarter  of  an  hour  afier  it  became  sick,  vomited, 
howled,  and  seemed  very  uneasy;  in  ten  minutes  after 
it  vomited  a second  time,  assumed  a furious  appearance, 
and  attacked  the  stake  to  which  it  was  lied,  but  did  not 
cease  howling  ; convulsions  in  the  muscles  of  the  face 
were  observed  ; at  tlse  end  of  three  hours  it  became  so 
furious  that  it  was  necessary  to  tie  its  legs.  From  this 
time  it  became  worse,  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  more 
and  more  convulsed  ; it  languished  in  this  state  for  an 
hour,  and  then  died.  The  close  resemblance  here  to 
the  symptoms  of  Hydrophobia  is  very  remarkable,  but 
does  not  admit  of  any  satisfactory  explanation. 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  to  escape  the 
deadly  consequences  of  this  Snake's  bite,  there  is  no 
lack  of  disposition  to  exhibit  remedies,  and  many 
and  various  are  the  means  which  have  been  resorted 
to  and  extolled  by  their  often  mistaken  discoverers. 

Kcempfer  highly  praises  the  plant  called  Mungos  by  the 
Indians,  the  Ophivrriza,  which  in  hot  climates  is  con- 
sidered a*  a specific  against  the  poison  of  Snakes, 
Scorpions,  and  mod  Dogs  ; anti  the  discovery  of  its  anti- 
venoinous  properties  are  said  to  have  originated  in 
observing  the  Indian  Ichneumon,  or  Nans  of  the  Indies, 
resorting  to  it  when  bitten  by  the  Spectacled  Snake. 

Russel,  however,  totally  contradicts  its  asserted  efficacy 
as  an  antidote,  and  among  all  the  remedies  with  which 
he  had  made  experiments,  most  strongly  recommends  the 
Tanjure  Pill \ used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal.  It  con- 
sists of  equal  part*  of  white  arsenic,  the  roots  of  the 
Vclli-navi  and  Neri-visham,  of  the  kernels  of  the  Ner- 
valam,  pepper,  and  quicksilver ; the  latter  to  be  rubbed 
down  in  the  juice  of  the  wild  cotton  plant  (Atdepias 
giganUa)  until  the  globules  have  disappeared,  when  the 
oilier  ingredients  arc  to  be  added,  ami  beaten  up  to  the 
consistence  of  pills.  The  kernels  of  the  Ncrvalatn  are 
believed  to  be  a species  of  Croton,  but  what  the  other 
plants  are  is  unknown.  The  dose  of  this  medicine  to 
be  taken  by  a person  who  has  been  bitten  by  a Spec- 
tacled Snake,  is,  one  dram  mixed  in  a little  warm  water; 
if  at  the  expiration  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  symp- 
toms become  aggravated,  two  drams  more  are  to  be  ex- 
hibited ; and  if  this  be  inefficient,  a fourth  dram  is  to  be 
given  an  hour  after,  which  is  generally  all  that  is  re- 
quired. At  the  some  time  it  is  directed  that  the  wound 
should  be  opened  and  the  warm  liver  of  a fowl  applied. 

The  patient  must  follow  a strict  diet  for  six  days,  consist- 
ing of  rice,  and  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled,  or  rice 
milk  ; he  should  eat  no  salt,  and  only  drink  warm  water. 

During  the  first  twenty-four  hours  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sleep.  Russel  mentions,  on  the  authority  of 
Duffin,  two  cases  of  men  cured  by  this  remedy.  He 
also  relates  another  case  in  which  the  patient  was  cured 
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NAJA.  by  dosing  him  with  Madeira  win* ; a soldier  having 
— v j_-  been  bitten  in  the  ankle,  the  wound  was  washed  with 
eau  deluce,  and  he  was  made  to  swallow  two  bottles  of 
Madeira  warm,  which  was  introduced  into  his  throat  by 
means  of  a funnel,  his  jaws  being  closely  locked  with 
spasm:  during  three  hours  the  wound  was  incessantly 
washed  with  eau  dc  luce ; he  continued  in  a state  of 
stupor  for  twelve  hours,  which  Russel  attributed  rather 
to  the  effect  of  the  wine  than  of  the  poison,  as  most 
people  would  naturally  imagine.  Some  persons  after 
washing  the  wound  give  two  drams  of  Fowler's  arsenical 
solution,  (which  contains  a grain  of  arsenic,)  ten  dtops 
of  laudanum  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  peppermint 
water,  to  which  half  an  ounce  of  lemon-juice  should  l»c 
added,  and  the  draught  taken  whilst  effervescing.  This 
to  he  repeated  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  for  some  time. 
The  wound  to  be  anointed  with  a liniment  consisting  of 
half  an  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  same  of  liquor 
of  ammonia,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  olive  oil.  Boag, 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol,  »v.,  recommends  the  use 
of  lunar  caustic  as  a specific  ; aud  Williams,  in  the  follow- 
ing volume,  the  employment  of  caustic  volatile  alkali 
both  internally  and  externally. 

Great  faith  was  formerly  placed  in  India  in  the  efficacy 
of  certain  substances  which  were  called  Sunke  stones. 
Cobra  stones,  &c.  in  curing  bites  of  the  Spectacled  Snake. 
They  were  said  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  this  Snake  ; 
in  appearunce  they  were  smooth,  shining  os  if  vuruished, 
black  like  touch-stone ; some  having  u grey  spot  on 
one,  others  on  both  sides,  some  being  entirely  black,  others 
having  a little  white  in  the  middle,  and  others  being  com- 
pletely encircled  with  a bluish  tinge  ; as  to  shape  they  are 
generally  of  a lenticular  form,  but  some  are  oblong. 
It ed i mentions  them  in  a Paper  contained  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Collection  Academique , but  considers 
them  as  merely  edmposition,  and  his  opinion  w'as  veri- 
fied by  Fontana.  The  pretended  stones  seem  to  be  balls 
of  argillaceous  earth,  capable  of  quickly  absorbing  mois- 
ture ; and  thus  the  Indion  notion  of  their  sucking  up  the 
poison  contained  in  the  body  of  the  person  bitten,  and 
bringing  it  to  the  orifice  of  the  wound,  is  easily  accounted 
for. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  notwithstanding  the  danger 
to  which  people  are  exposed  by  the  bites  of  these 
animals,  that  they  arc  commonly  employed  by  the 
jugglers  of  India  for  public  exhibition,  after  having 
beeo  taught  to  perform  certain,  even  elegant,  motions. 
The  Snakemen,  as  these  persons  arc  called,  pretend  that 
they  have  tile  power  of  charming  them  with  music,  and 
never  use  in  their  shows  any  other  poisonous  Snake 
than  the  Spectacled  Snake.  The  Snakeman,  squatting 
upon  his  heels,  and  playing  on  n pipe  with  his  left  hand, 
raises  the  lid  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  Snake  is  contained, 
which  soon  coming  out  from  it,  commences  its  dance, 
varying  its  motions  according  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe, 
and  the  motions  of  the  master’s  right  hand,  in  which  the 
cover  of  the  vase  is  held  ; after  a performance  of  a short 
lime,  the  dance  ceases,  and  the  animal  returns  to  its 
resting  place.  Krempfer,  in  his  Amcenitales  fcxotict e, 
has  given  the  following  entertaining  account  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  juggler  having  attracted  a crowd  around 
him  by  promising  un  exhibition  such  as  has  been  never 
before  seen,  takes  a piece  of  some  kind  of  root,  of  which 
be  always  carrics.a  stock,  at  the  same  time  assuring  the 
spectators  that  by  virtue  of  this  root  he  con  attack  the 
snake  with  impunity,  and  cure  himself  of  any  poisonous 
bites.  He  then  takes  the  Snake  from  a vessel  in  which 


it  is  kept  shut  up,  and  irritates  it  by  a slight  stroke  with  NAJA. 
a whip,  or  by  presenting  to  it  his  right  hand  closed,  in  v— 1 
which  he  holds  the  root  before  mentioned.  I in  mediately 
the  animal  turns  towards  its  tormentor,  raises  itself  on 
its  tail,  swells  out  its  hood,  aud  with  ojicn  mouth  and 
fiery  eye  intently  watches  the  closed  hand  of  the  juggler, 
who  immediately  commences  his  song,  and  moves  his 
fist  in  time  to  the  music,  currying  it  now  from  right  to 
left,  and  back  again  from  left  to  right,  and  sometimes 
moving  it  up  ond  down.  The  Snake  closely  observing 
the  hand  presented  to  it,  imitates  all  the  motions  with 
its  body,  so  that  the  tail  being  always  steadily  retained 
on  one  spot,  the  head  continually  varies  its  position,  pro- 
ducing a pleasing  kind  of  dance  which  is  kept  up  for 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour;  after  which  the  juggler,  who 
is  well  aware  how  soon  the  animal  will  drop  from  ex- 
haustion, breaks  off  his  song,  ceases  moving  his  hand, 
and  the  snake  falls  on  the  ground,  upon  which  he  re- 
places it  in  the  vessel  from  which  it  had  been  taken. 

It  requires  no  reflection  to  be  assured  that  the  root  em- 
ployed by  the  juggler  has  uo  power  to  protect  him  from 
the  bite  of  the  serpent,  and  that  the  music  does  not  excite 
it  to  dance  ; but  that  education  is  necessary  to  teach 
the  animal  to  perform  these  curious  movements.  Kaunp- 
fer  witnessed  the  method  employed  for  this  purpose  by 
a Brahmin,  who  afterwards  sold  his  accomplished  pupils 
to  the  jugglers ; it  was  as  follows  ; having  obtained 
twenty-two  Spectacled  Snakes,  he  placed  them  in  as  many 
earthen  pots  with  covers,  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the 
animal  room  to  turn  round.  He  then  chose  (hat  time 
of  day  when  the  heat  was  moderate,  and  having  driven 
the  Snakes  one  after  another  from  their  new  habitations, 
exercised  them  a longer  or  shorter  time,  according  as 
they  were  less  or  more  easily  taught.  When  the  Snake 
first  comes  out  of  the  vessel  and  attempts  to  escape,  the 
teacher  by  a slight  stroke  with  a switch  turns  its  head 
round  towards  himself,  and  at  the  moment  the  animal 
prepares  to  strike  at  him,  he  presents  the  vessel  which 
he  retains  in  his  hand,  as  a kind  of  shield,  to  parry  its 
blows,  till  at  last,  wearied  by  its  futile  attacks,  the  Snake 
ceases  from  the  contest.  This  kind  of  fight  is  continued 
for  a quarter  or  half  an  hour,  and  during  this  time  the 
animal  keeps  its  hood  inflated,  und  showing  its  teeth, 
follows  all  the  motions  of  the  shield  opposed  to  it.  In 
this  way,  by  little  and  little,  the  Snake  h taught  to  ele- 
vate itself  whenever  the  jar  is  presented  to  it ; but  sub- 
sequently the  fist  is  substituted  in  place  of  the  jar,  and 
the  animal  respects  it  from  fear  of  dashing  itself  against 
the  obstacle,  which  it  has  incessantly  before  its  eye*. 

The  juggler  thus  provided  with  a dancing  Snake,  ac- 
companies ils  dance  with  a song  to  complete  the  illusion 
of  the  exhibition. 

But  however  clever  the  exhibitor  may  be  in  avoiding 
the  attacks  of  the  dancing  reptile,  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
him  to  escape  being  occasionally  bitten,  which  would 
cost  him  his  life,  were  he  not  to  take  the  precaution  of 
previously  depriving  it  of  its  poisou  by  irritating  it  with 
pieces  of  cloth  on  which  it  discharges  that  deadly  secre- 
tion. A day  or  two  after  this  operation  the  exhibition  is 
made,  care  having  been  taken  that  during  the  interme- 
diate time,  the  snake  should  not  feed  on  any  fresh  gross, 
by  which  the  poison  would  he  generated  in  a few  hours. 

By  this  sleight  the  conjuror  ensures  his  life,  and  if  be 
should  be  accidentally  bitten  by  (he  Snake,  the  bite  is  so 
trifling  that  the  wound  speedily  heals  without  inconve- 
nience. 

The  Spectacled  Snake,  like  most  other  animals,  has 
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XAJA.  its  worshippers  in  India;  and  in  n description  of  Mala. 
~ bar,  quoted  by  Dauditi  from  the  \ LI  I Id  volume  of  a 
French  Work  in  1 2 mo.  entitled  HiUoire  Generate  da 
. m " '1_‘  Poywjea,  an  account  is  given  of  the  worship  paid  to  it  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  Country.  The  Indians  of  Malabar 
call  that  reptile  Nolle  Pambou,  or  Good  Snake,  which 
is  known  to  the  Portuguese  by  the  name  of  Cobra  dt 
Capelin,  because  its  fiend  is  surrounded  with  aspreading 
skin  which  forms  a kind  of  hat.  Its  body  is  enamelled 
with  brilliant  colours,  which  render  its  appearance  as 
beautiful  as  its  bite  b dangerous ; these,  however,  are 
not  mortal  unless  neglected.  The  various  represen- 
tations of  these  cruel  animals  form  the  most  elegant 
ornaments  of  their  pagodas,  and  to  tham  they  present 
their  prayers  and  offerings.  A Malabarian  w ho  finds  a 
Snake  in  his  dwelling,  first  prays  it  to  retire,  but  if  his 
prayers  be  unavailing,  he  induces  it  to  withdraw  by 
offering  to  it  milk  or  some  other  food  ; if,  however,  it 
still  obstinately  remain,  the  Brahmins  are  called  in,  who 
eloquently  set  forth  those  reasons  which  should  influ- 
ence it  to  listen  to  their  entreaties,  such  as  the  respect  iu 
which  it  is  held,  and  the  adoration  which  is  paid  to  all 
its  kind  by  the  people  of  Malabar.  During  the  time 
that  IX-llon  was  at  Cananor,  a Secretary  of  the  reigning 
Prince  was  bitten  by  one  of  these  Hooded  Snakes,  which 
was  as  thick  as  a man's  arm,  and  about  eight  feet  in  length. 
At  first  he  neglected  to  employ  ttie  usual  remedies,  and 
those  who  accompanied  him  were  satisfied  with  return- 
ing to  the  town,  carrying  with  them  the  Snake  in  a 
well-covered  vessel.  The  Prince  much  grieved  by  the 
accident  sent  forthwith  for  tlse  Brahmins,  who  repre- 
sented to  the  Snake  how  important  the  life  of  this  faith- 
ful officer  was  to  the  Slate ; to  prayers  they  added 
menaces,  declaring  to  the  animal  that  if  the  patient  died 
it  should  be  burned  on  the  same  funeral  pile  ; but  it  re- 
mained inexorable,  and  the  Secretary  died  from  the 
violence  of  the  poison.  The  Prince  was  excessively 
grieved  at  his  loss,  but  considering  that  the  dead  mau 
might,  perhaps,  by  some  secret  sin  have  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  Gods,  be  ordered  the  vessel  containing  the 
Snake  to  be  carried  forth  from  live  palace,  and  the  animal 
to  be  eel  at  liberty  after  making  it  many  apologies  and 
profound  reverences. 

N.  Hajr , Luur. ; Coluber  Ilaje,  Lin. ; la  Vipir « 
Jlaje,  l)aud.  Needier  of  Uie  Arabs  ; At  pick.  Two  feet 
in  length,  one-fourth  of  which  belongs  to  the  tail : the 
•cales  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  the  body,  and  tail 
are  slightly  carinated  in  form  of  a lozenge  and  nearly 
hexagonal, win  1st  those  on  the  sides  are  smooth,  rounded 
and  rather  larger ; the  abdominal  scales  are  two  hun- 
dred and  six,  the  caudal  sixty  acconbng  to  llasselquist, 
whilst  Duudin  give*  two  hundred  and  four  to  the  former 


and  ninety-eight  double  ones  to  the  latter.  The  colonr  NAJA. 
is  block,  with  the  posterior  half  of  the  scales  and  the  -** 
oblique  bands  above  whitish.  When  approached,  this 
Snake  raisrs  itself  upright,  which  led  the  ancient  Egyp-  . 
lions  to  consider  it  as  the  guardian  of  the  fields  in  which 
it  was  found ; they  employed  it  as  the  emblem  of  the 
protecting  Deity  of  the  World,  and  sculptured  it  upon 
the  porches  of  their  Temples  on  either  side  of  a globe. 

This  species  is  made  use  of  by  the  Egyptian  jugglers 
for  dancing  exhibitions  similar  to  those  of  the  Spectacled 
Snake,  but  although  they  take  the  precaution  of  drawing 
its  fangs  they  are  very  careful  to  avoid  being  bitten. 

They  also  perform  the  trick  of  changing  it  into  a stick, 
by  pressing  it  dose  behind  the  head,  producing  a kind 
of  epilepsy. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  to  what  genus  be- 
longs the  Arpick,  famous  for  having  been  the  “ poor 
venomous  fool”  by  which  Cleopatra  destroyed  herself ; 

Cuvier,  however,  thinks  it  certainly  was  this  species  of 
Kaja. 

Dnudrn  imagines  the  Snake  called  the  Pof  Adder 
(Puff  Adder)  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Ik*  the  same  os  the  N.  Haje.  This  has  been 
described  by  Burehell  under  the  name  of  Vipera  In - 
Jlata  ; and  the  brief  account  be  gives  is  merely  that  it  is 
“dusky  and  varied  throughout  with  transverse,  angular, 
or  wavy  white  and  black  stripes ; that  it  attains  four 
feet  and  a half  in  length,  and  is  from  two  to  three  inches 
thick.”  He  further  mentions,  that  “ its  venom  is  said  to 
be  most  fatal,  taking  rffcct  so  rapidly  as  to  leave  the 
person  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  bitten,  no  chance 
of  saving  his  life,  but  by  instantly  cutting  out  the  flesh 
surrounding  the  wound. .....  There  is  a peculiarity 

which  renders  it  more  dangerous,  and  which  ought  to 
lie  known  by  every  person  liable  to  fall  in  with  it. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  Snakes  which  mukc  a spring, 
or  dart  forward  when  irritated,  the  Puff  Adder,  it  is 
said,  throws  itself  backw  ards ; so  that  those  who  should 
be  ignorant  of  this  lad  would  place  themselves  in  the 
very  direction  of  death,  whilst  imagining  that  by  so 
doing  they  were  escaping  the  danger.  The  unlives  by 
keeping  always  in  front,  ure  enabled  to  destroy  it  with- 
out much  risk.*’  Burehell,  Travel*  in  South  Africa , 
vol.  i.  p.  4tJ9.  This  Snake  hisses  very  loudK,  and 
has  been  said  by  the  Dutch  Colonists  at  the  Cape  to 
spit  out  its  poison  to  some  distance,  which  is  an  exag- 
geration ; they  have,  however,  from  this  circumstance 
also  given  it  the  name  of  Sjmog  slang. 

See  Laurenli  Synopm  Reptilium ; Pair.  Russel, 

An  Account  of  the  Indian  Serpent*  of  Coromandel,  bfc.f 
Duudin,  Hatoire  Naturdle  det  Reptile*. 


NAIADES,  from  raw,  to  flow,  were  strictly  Nymphs 
of  running  streams,  and  are  employed  by  Ovid,  we  know 
not  why,  to  provide  a soft  bed  of  turf  for  the  infant 
Adonis  so  soon  as  he  uttered  the  first  cry  after  his  very 
uncomfortable  birth.  ( Metain . x.  513.)  Claudiau  pic- 
turesquely introduces  such  of  these  Nymphs  as  inhabit 
the  golden-sanded  Hennus  sporting  as  Bacchantes. 

Qualn  rrferumi  Hmech*,  Plenum  SymfJ,# 

7"*-*  Herman  u/,1,  npurjw.  patrrna* 

PerenrriMt  **n,  t t*(utur  mtn 

Am* •».  « mtdanUm  •lec/mal  p, nmam. 

i*  fcipm  Prmterp.  ii.  67 . 


So  also  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  469.)  they  are  reckoned,  to 
get  her  with  Silenus,  the  Satyrs,  and  his  other  custo- 
mary attendants  among  the  irpdowoXot  of  Bacchus. 

The  Cave  of  the  Naiad*  describ'd  by  Homer  (Od.  N. 
)03.)  is  a moat  delicious  spot,  wrought  with  natural 
marble  has-ius,  and  cool  with  everflowing  fountains. 
The  Nymphs  use  it  as  a boudoir  in  which  they  spin,  and 
of  its  two  entrances,  that  towards  the  South  » untrodden 
by  any  mortal  foot.  In  the  ACneid,  (xii.  139.)  we  find 
Juturna,  the  sister  of  Tumus,  gifted  by  Jupiter  with 
Naiadship,  as  a sort  of  love*  token,  and  her  story  is  more 
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N’AIA-  fully  told  by  Ovid,  Fmti,  (ii.  5S3.)  In  the  Vlth  Eclogue 
DKS.  (20.)  we  read  of  .fv^le  an  the  fairest  among  those 
NaTiS  ^ymPh*  f ® compliment  paid  her,  as  we  imagine,  solely 
, ^ because  she  happens  to  be  present,  and  by  no  means  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  remainder  of  the  Sisterhood. 
Of  their  reputation  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
over  solicitous,  and  the  progeny  assigned  them  was  not 
likely  to  increase  it.  The  Satyrs  are  declared  by  Nonnus 
to  b*  their  children,  and  the  God  of  Gurdens  himself 
has  been  reckoned  among  that  number.  Wc  have  no- 
ticed above,  that  strictly  they  presided  over  running 
streams,  but  there  were  subgencra  which  belonged  to 
Lakes  and  other  Waters,  Creneea,  Limnadm , Prgees,  &c., 
and  some  are  placed  by  Statius  among  even  the  gloomy 
currents  of  the  Infernal  Hegtons.  That  Poet  is  con- 
soling a Friend  on  the  Death  of  a beautiful  youth,  and 
among  oilier  pleasing  occupations  in  which  he  supposes 
the  shade  of  the  deceased  to  be  employed,  he  notices 

■ « «ut  HU  per  amrtna  ttirntui  1st  An 

Ftman  Atkuulu  alludunt  wtdiqwe  Sfrnphee 

Hntdet.  Sf/var.  ii.  6.  101, 

Spence  has  described  these  Nymphs  very  agreeably, 
and  little  perhaps  can  be  added  to  his  account.  “ Every 
River- god  was  supposed  to  be  attended  by  several  God- 
desses cf  an  inferior  nature,  called  Naiads ; of  whom 
(as  I observed  to  you  in  the  case  of  the  Nereids)  the 
Poets  say  scarce  any  tiling  that  is  particular.  What 
wc  learn  of  them  in  general  is,  that  they  were  supposed 
to  lire  in  the  palaces  of  the  presiding  Deities  of  Foun- 
tains, Lakes,  and  Rivers.  (Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  332.)  We 
have  the  names  of  no  less  than  sixteen  of  these  Deities 
given  us  by  Virgil,  (Georg,  iv.  336,  &c.  343.)  in  his 
account  of  Cyrene's  apartment  only,  in  the  watery  palace 
of  Pcncus : and  Ovid  speaks  of  a hundred,  at  least, 

( Amorum , iii.  6.  64.)  in  the  river  Anio.  They  had  often 
a name  (Statius,  Thcbaid,  ix.  319.  Ovid,  Fasti,  ii. 
597.)  from  the  particular  river  they  inhabited.  They  are 
described  with  long,  bright  hair,  flowing  down  their  shoul- 
ders ; (Georg,  iv.  347.)  their  faces  should  have  a shining 
humid  look,  (not  unlike  the  Feint*  Anadyomene  of 
Apelles,)  their  shape  should  be  tine,  and  their  limbs 
well  turned.  Their  robes,  when  they  wear  any,  (for  they 
are  most  commonly  quite  naked,)  should  be  of  a green- 
ish cast,  (Valerius  Flaccus,  Argonaut,  iii.  526.)  varied 
at  pleasure,  some  into  lighter,  and  some  into  darker 
shades;  and  so  thin  that  you  might  discover  all  the  turn 
of  their  limbs,  uud  the  fineness  of  their  skin  through 
them.  They  have  sometimes  little  flying  veils  (in  gems 
of  the  Ancients)  over  their  heads  ; like  those  Goddesses 
of  the  Air,  which  the  Romans  called  Aura,  and  which 
we  cull  Sylphs.  Ovid  dresses  his  Naiads  with  a good 
deal  of  variety  ( Fasti , i.  410.)  where  he  introduces  them 
as  attending  at  a feast.  Indeed,  this  was  their  usual 
employment,  and  (to  say  the  truth)  they  seem  to  have 
been  little  better  than  so  many  domesticks  to  the  pre- 
siding Water-deities.  Almost  all  that  wc  hear  of  them 
is,  that  they  are  lodged  in  their  palaces,  work,  (Georg, 
iv.  349.)  ami  tell  stories  together,  and  then  come  and 
(Polymelia,  p.  236.)  wait  at  table.  (Ibid.  379.  Ovid,  McL 
viii.  572.)" 

NAIA8,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Monceda, 
order  Tetrandria , natural  order  Naiades.  Generic  cha- 
racter : male  flower,  calyx  two-lobed;  corolla  four-cleft; 
anthers  sessile,  cohering  ; female  flower,  no  calyx  or 
corolla ; style  subulate  ; stigma  two  or  three  cleft ; cap- 
sule one  to  four  seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe. 


NAIL;  v.  1 D.  naeghd,  naeghden  ; Ger.  nagd,  NAIL. 

Nail,  n.  J nagein ; Sw.  nagd,  nagla  ; A.  S.  ncegl,  — 
nagt-an,  ge  nteglian:  the  nail  of  the  hand  is  derived  by 
Skinner  and  others  from  the  A.  S.  gnag-an,  to  gnaw;  ^ 

Skinner  assigning  as  a reason,  that  they  are  gnawed  by 
contemplative  and  uncleanly  persons.  A nail  (sc.  of 
iron)  he  composes  of  the  D.  nae,  ad,  and  the  A.  S.  ergt, 
an  edge.  Wachter  has  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  same 
word : the  naifs  of  man  and  animals  (he  observes)  ri- 
drntur  infix  a tanqnam  davi ; and  the  davits,  he  is 
convinced,  received  its  appellation  from  that  part  where 
it  ends  in  u point,  and  maybe  infixed  in  wood,  and  this 
leads  him  to  the  Or.  vxmuv,  pnngere,  fodicurc;  to 
pierce,  to  dig. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  word  itself,  ntegl-ian, 
signified  to  fix  or  fasten,  to  infix. 

To  nail  is  now.  by  usage,  to  drive  in  a nail,  to  fix  or 
fasten  with  nails;  to  cover  with  nails;  met  to  fix  or 
fasten,  to  keep  or  hold  close  or  tight  to. 

Fur  Jamt*  |tc  prill  it  suggr  jt  in  htw  bokea 

)>*t  frith  with  cute  fc-t  [tact]  y»  fchrlvTa  )an  notdil, 

Anil  dtd  as  a rfwr  male. 

Piert  P/ntimm.  Vitim r,  p.  22, 

And  ho  sride  to  linn,  but  I *e  in  biu*  hondis  the  fitchytig  of  Use 
nm/u,  and  putt*  my  finch  into  the  nlact*  of  the  iroti'is,  and  putta 
myn  hood  into  hiac  side,  1 *rbal  not  btleue. 

Wiclif  Jokm,  ch.  u. 

And  he  said  onto  them  : except*  I se  in  hyi  hides  the  jnvnt  of 
the  ■"  -iv-'- ami  put  my  fynger  in  J*  holes  of  y*  mylet,  and  thrust* 
my  bldv  into  his  ajtla,  1 wd  out  brieue. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

He  ia  now  tied,  and  nailed  in  his  cheste, 

I pray  to  God  to  jure  his  soul*  rvstv. 

Cham  err.  The  Cierkes  Prologue,  v.  7W5. 

And  torn  ban  driven  mnlet  in  hir  brain, 

While  that  they  ilcpe,  and  thus  they  turn  hrm  slain. 

hi.  The  Wjf  of  anther  Tale,  v.  6351. 

Our  TToste  pan  to  were  as  Iw  wer  wood  ; 

* Horow  r (rjuod  he)  “ by  Waites  and  by  blood, 

This  was  a fata*  chert,  and  a f-alas  justice  ” 

Id.  The  Pardontret  Title.  ▼.  12222. 

In  the  end  being  well  nnpcmrd  ; they  were  found  to  b«  but  false 
diuettiUm,  wherefore  by  doom*  of  that  councell,  they  were  lodged 
to  be  nailed  vote  a cross*. 

HohntAed.  Henry  IU.  Ammo  1222. 

So  that  the  King,  for  any  thing  that  he  baa  to  do  in  thne  mat- 
ters, may  ait  and  blow  his  naUt;  for  m*  them  otherwise  he  cannot. 

South.  Sermons,  vot  v.  p.  218. 

I hare  seen  several  hoys,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had 
never  exercised  any  other  trade  but  t hat  of  making  nai/s,  and  who, 
when  they  exerted  themselves,  could  make,  each  of  them,  uj  wards 
of  2300  noth  in  a day. 

Smith.  Health  of  book  L ch.  i, 

lie  dnuik,  bo  ik'|it  extended  on  the  flour. 

She  smote  lire  warrior,  and  he  wak'd  no  more : 

Low  at  her  fret  he  bow'd  hit  naU-p*err*d  bend. 

fmciri.  The  Sony  of  Deborah. 

NAIRNSHIRE,  a County  of  Scotland,  bounded  Portion, 
on  the  North  by  Moray  Frith  ; on  the  East  and  South-  ^“dane* 
East  by  Elginshire  ; on  the  South-West  and  West  by  e*l«ot* 
Inverness- shire.  It  lies  between  57°  22*  and  57®  40'  of 
North  latitude,  and  between  3°  35'  and  4°  7'  West  lon- 
gitude ; is  20  British  miles  in  length  from  North  to 
South,  13  miles  in  breadth  from  East  to  West,  and  has 
an  area  of  198  square  British  miles,  of  which  it  is  com- 
puted that  59  square  miles  consist  of  arable  land,  13  of 
natural  wood,  and  6 of  plantations.  Aajwri  and 

The  land  adjoining  to  the  const  is  more  level  and  fer-  native  or 
tile  than  tliat  of  the  interior  or  Southern  part,  where  the  UwCoaBtiy 
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NAIRN-  country  rises  into  a hilly  tract,  with  a surface  generally 

SHIRK.  0f  San*ii  or  gravel,  in  tew  places  admitting  of  protkablc 
culture.  Extensive  moors  overspread  some  of  the  ranges 
of  hills,  and  are  well  stocked  with  grouse,  and  such 
other  game  as  usually  frequent  heaths.  The  maritime 
and  more  level  tract  has  n soil  of  rich,  friable  loam  lying 
on  a stratum  of  sand-  In  some  places  along  the  coast 
much  mischief  has  been  done  by  sea-sand,  which,  drilled 
inland  by  the  wind,  has  overwhelmed  considerable  tracts 
of  land  previously  fertile,  and  has  accumulated  here  and 
there  into  hills  varying  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred 
feet  in  height.  The  species  of  grass,  called  by  the  country 
people  bent,  is  the  natural  grow  th  of  such  plates,  and 
wherever  it  is  allowed  to  spread  over  the  surface,  binds  it, 
and  prevents  the  sand  from  moving;  but  as  it  forms  a 
useful  material  for  mats  and  similar  wares,  it  is  tom  up 
by  people  who  gain  a livelihood  from  its  sale.  In  addi- 
tion to  stopping  this  practice,  it  has  been  recommended 
to  plant  the  bent  grass  carefully,  and  to  enclose  the 
sandy  tract  with  a belt  of  fir  trees,  which  grovr  well 
in  such  a soil ; but  none  cure  to  encounter  certain 
trouble  and  expense  to  provide  against  a contingent 
calumity.  so  the  evil  continually  increases.  The  finest 
part  of  lire  country  is  that  lying  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  river  Nairn,  where,  among  other  plan- 
tations and  woods,  the  noble  forest  of  oaks  surrounding 
the  Castle  of  Colder  receives  the  particular  notice  of  the 
traveller,  since  it  is  the  last  place,  ns  we  proceed  North- 
ward, in  which  those  trees  exhibit  vigorous  growth. 
There  arc  several  smalUakes  dispersed  over  the  country. 

Eitcto.  The  river  Nairn,  rising  in  the  Highlands  of  Inverness- 
shire,  traverses  the  County  in  a Northern  direction,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Nairn,  uficr  a course  of 
about  forty  miles.  The  Fiudhorn,  a shallow  and  rapid 
stream,  rises  in  the  same  range  of  mountains  as  that 
which  sends  forth  the  Nairn  River,  and  having  run 
nearly  parallel  to  it,  und  in  the  same  direction,  passes 
into  Elginshire,  where  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  town 
of  Findhorn.  There  are  many  smaller  streams,  for  the 
most  part  tributary  to  these  two  principal  channels. 
Much  of  the  County  is  bleak,  and  disfigured  by  want 
of  timber,  which  is,  however,  found  to  succeed  well  with 
judicious  management,  one  part  of  which  is  to  plant  the 
deciduous  trees  within  an  encircling  grove  of  the  hardier 

Wood*.  Scotch  fir.  The  timber  is  generally  oak,  ash,  alder, 
mountain-ash,  birch,  and  various  sorts  of  pines  and  firs. 
The  principal  fuel  is  peat,  the  supply  of  which,  afforded 
by  the  extensive  moors  and  mosses,  has  little  other  limit 
than  the  tediousness  of  drying,  and  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of -cutting  and  carriage.  Coal,  imported  at  Nairn* 
is  used  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town. 

Fanning.  The  live  stock  throughout  the  County  is  in  general 
diminutive,  the  black  cattle,  when  fatted,  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  weight;  (he  horses  being  seldom  more 
than  nine  hands  high,  and  even  few  reaching  that  size, 
and  the  sheep  seldom  weighing  eight  pounds  per  quarter. 
Their  numbers,  as  stated  by  Donaldson,  are  black  cattle 
11,000,  horses  4000,  sheep  18,500  ; most  of  the  wool  is 
manufactured  by  domestic  labour  into  lied  clothes  and 
apparel.  The  agriculture  is  in  general  rude  aud  ineffi- 
cient. performed  by  the  old-fashioned  ami  inconvenient 
Scotch  plough,  drawn  by  six  or  eight  small  and  feeble 
oxen.  The  carriage  used  for  farming  purposes  is  the 
kellock,  a large  wicker  vessel  placed  on  two  clumsy 
wheels,  and  drown  by  a single  ox  or  horse.  The  crops 
are  usually  here,  oats,  rye,  or  potatoes 

The  only  collection  ot  dwellings  within  Ibis  County, 


to  which  the  name  of  town  can  be  applied,  is  Naim,  NAIRN- 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  SHIRK. 
Although  the  Shire-Town  and  a Royal  Borough,  it  is  “7 
a small  place,  not  containing  above  2000  inhabitants,  „ j 

supported  principally  by  the  fishery  in  Moray  Frith. 

The  air  of  the  town  is  considered  dry  and  very  salu-  Naim, 
brious,  which  circumstances,  as  well  as  convenient  sea- 
bathing. attract  visitors  during  the  Summer  monlhs. 

In  conjunction  with  Inverness,  Forres,  aud  Fort  rose, 
it  sends  a Member  to  Parliament.  Distant  167  miles 
North  by  West  of  Edinburgh. 

Lord  Cawdor  resides  at  Colder  Castle,  seated  at  the  Gaidar 
confluence  of  the  rivulet  of  Culder  with  the  Naim.  The  C"llc' 
tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  assigns  this  as  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  Duncan,  but  celebrity,  conferred  by  the 
noblest  Drama  of  the  greatest  of  Dramatists,  is  too  envi- 
able to  be  enjoyed  without  rivalry,  and  the  more  general 
opinion  is  that  the  deed  was  done  at  G lames,  in  Forfar- 
shire. The  village  of  Auldearn  was  signalized  by  the 
victory  which,  in  1645,  Montrose  gained  over  the  troops 
of  the  Covenanters.  Nairnshire  contains  the  Parishes 
of  Ardclach,  Auldearn,  Colder,  and  Nairn,  and  parts  of 
tlic  Parishes  of  Arderaier,  May,  with  Daluros&ie  and 
Urquhart.  The  total  rental  is  estimated  at  about 
1*15,000  per  annum.  In  conjunction  with  Cromarty- 
shire it  returns  a Member  to  Parliament.  Population,  in  Population. 
1821,  9006. 

Donaldson,  Agriculture  of  Nairn;  Sinclair,  Static- 
Heat  Account  of  Scotland  ; Playfair,  Geographical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland  ; Population  Abstract,  1822. 

NARE,  v.  A A.  S.  naced,  nacod;  D.  naeckt ; 

Na'ked,  I Ger.  nackcnd ; Sw.  nakot.  In  Goth. 

Na'kedly,  ( nawathi,  naq-uath*.  Various  are 

Na'eedness.  J the  conjectures  of  the  Etymologists. 

Wachter  from  nah,  now,  and  cemtcd,  bom;  as  children 
ab  it trro  matrit.  Skinner,  from  no,  not,  and  cafed, 
pict u*t  q.  d.  unadorned,  undressed.  Ihre  will  furnish 
others.  The  A.  S.  verb  nac-an,  be-nacan,  nud-are, 
denud-are,  to  strip,  to  lay  bare,  seems  to  render  further 
research  unnecessary. 

To  strip,  to  lay  bare,  and  the  adj.  unclothed,  un- 
covered, unprotected  ; disclosed,  exposed ; manifest,  un- 
hidden, unconcealed. 

IV#  sc  tail  hem  liahbe  now  for  nergt,  y oe  retie  no  longer  alj  de, 

Fur  he  Urj>  naked  & on  y war,  & to  spratl  wyde. 

ft.  Gtovcetier,  p.  156. 

I am  castctle  Tot  jow,  toure,  boos,  & resettle, 

& jc  al*  naked  brrd  (bride)  token  in  tauiUoun. 

A Be****,  p.  291. 

Foe  semmvus  he  someth', 

And  naked  os  a neeUlr. 

Fieri  Pfuvkma*.  Virion,  p.  324. 

And  thou  woo  ft  not  that  tlsou  art  a wrecehe,  anti  wxccchcful,  and 
pore,  and  blynde,  and  rwk-ui. 

ft'icJif.  sdpoaitipa,  ch.  iii. 

And  knnwext  not  how  thou  arte  wretched,  and  myternblr,  j*oore, 
blynde,  and  nakyd.  JBiMr,  sinno  IStl. 

I commit  thee  to  hie  of  me  Vreut  gold,  and  preited,  that  thou  be 
maad  riche,  and  be  clothul  with  white  clot  hit,  that  the  confusioim  of 
thi  nakijneue  be  not  seen.  H'ichf.  Af/ncalipt,  cb.  iii. 

I coflactt  the  to  bye  of  roe  gnlde  tryed  in  the  fyre,  that  thou 
inayslc  tx*  rychc  : and  whytr  raymente  that  thou  mnyute  be  clothed, 
that  thy  tillny  nnkrdnet  do  not  appear.  Bitie,  stmao  1551. 

■ And  sod  c inly 

His  tarrde  all  naked  out  he  braide 
In  his  foot  hist. 

Goiter.  Cut/.  Am.  bowk  iii.  p.  83. 
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KAKE.  II«rd  is  it  (cosin)  ia  many  manor  thingo*,  to  bid  or  forbyd, 

tffirme  or  donyc,  repruue  or  allow,  a mater  mikr.llyt  proposed  & put 

NAME,  forth. 

-*  Sir  Thomnt  More.  H'orkea,  fol.  1205.  col.  1.  The  Seconds  Booke 
of  Commfort  oguyntt  Trshulacim. 

Their  nakednei  [was]  as  farm  FrO  dishonesty  & al  came  of  shame 
aa  ttverr  bodies  wer  far  from  all  filthio  tokens  of  sin. 

Id.  16.  fol.  1274.  A 7Vwfi«  vpon  the  Passion. 

Los.  Come  be  ready,  nakt  your  swords 
Think  of  your  wrongs. 

Tourneur.  The  Revenger’ § Tragedy,  acts. 

So  blinds  the  sharpest  counsels  of  the  wise, 

This  overshadowing  Providence  on  high, 

Atul  diuzleth  all  their  dearest-sighted  eyes, 

That  they  tee  not  how  nakedly  they  lie. 

Daniel.  Hitiery  of  Civil  If  art,  book  i- 

Mesidet  (to  say  truth)  stake  dneuc  is  on  comely,  aa  well  in  mind  as 
in  bodic.  tin  com.  Essay  6. 

Not  only  the  death,  hut  the  humour  of  hit  Prince,  or  patron,  may 
divest  him  of  all  his  glories,  and  send  him  stripp'd  and  naked  to  his 
long  rest.  Soul  A.  Sermons,  vul.  iv.  p.  93. 

Is  nakedness  thy  kit  ? Yet  ne'er  repine  ; 

The  vestments  of  eternity  are  thine. 

Harte.  The  Jdeddatum  of  Thermal  a /Cent pit. 

NALE.  At  the  nalc,  i.  e.  alte  note,  from  alien  ale,  or 
ale-house.  See  Tyrrwhitt. 

A lewed  man 

lie  conde  sompnc,  up  peine  of  Cristes  curse, 

And  they  wen'  inly  gUd  to  fills  his  purse. 

And  maken  him  grot  fe»lr«  at  the  male. 

Chaucer.  The  Freret  Tale,  V,  $931. 

NAM,  i.  e.  ne  am,  or  am  not 

In  swiche  estat  as  God  hath  cteped  us, 

I wo!  prrwver,  1 n'an • not  precious. 

Chaucer.  The  Wf  of  Rather  Prologue,  V.  5730. 


NAMA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pentandria , 
order  Digynia,  natural  order  Convolvolacea.  Generic 
character : calyx  five-leaved ; corolla  five-parted ; cap- 
sule two-celled,  two-vulvcd,  seeds  numerous. 

One  species,  N.  Jamaican  tit , native  of  Jamaica. 
NAME,  p.  "1  Goth,  namnyan  ; A.  S.  nam-on  ; 
NaMB,  n.  D.  noemen  ; Ger.  nennen,  anciently 
Na'mbless,  l nrmmen ; Sw.  narmna  ; Fr.  nommer  ; 
Na'mely,  f It.  nominare;  Sp.  nominar ; Lat. 
Na'mek,  nominare,  nomen  ; Gr.  ovopa.  Ihre 

Na'ming,  n,  J and  Wachtcr  agree  that  the  origin  of 
ibis  word,  common  to  ancient  and  modern  European 
Languages,  is  Scythian.  The  Latin  Etymologists  refer 
to  the  Gr.,  or  contract  from  notamen,  or  novimen.  See 
Vossius.  Nomen  e*t  (says  Ihre)  per  quod  ret  ag n os- 
cun  tur. 


Thut  (word)  by  which  a thing  is  known.  And  to 
name. 

To  speak  of,  to  call  by  name,  or  by  that  word  whereby 
any  thing  is  known  ; to  give,  bestow,  or  confer  a name. 

Namesake , a name  given  to  one  for  the  sake  of  ano- 
tier. 


- Four  queues  by  »iore  hjr  wende, 

y«  four  kjnges  wj  ues,  jut  w*  by  uotv  nemde. 

R.  Otouerster,  p.  190. 


As  )>Ja  k«ng  hereof  ewoc,  and  of  J*}-*  sigte  )egte, 

Hyt  vyv^ms  come  to  lifoi,  A so  gret  won  of  fyss  h^ro  hrogte, 
bait  wonder  yt  was,  A name/yche  yor  be  weder  was  so  coldc. 

Id.  B>.  p.  265. 

And  above  cch  name  that  ia  named,  not  oonli  Lu  thia  world,  but 
also  in  the  world  to  comyng.  IT >c Jsf  Effetset,  ch.  i- 

& ahoue  al  names  that  are  named,  not  ia  this  worlde  only,  but 
alto  in  the  world  to  come.  Bible,  Anno  1531. 

VOL.  XXV. 


> And  whulir  CTer  he  rnitiide  into  vylagi*  either  into  townes,  or  into  NAME. 

citees,  thei  sv.ttcn  syke  men  in  strestis,  and  preyrden  him  that  thei  

•hidden  louche  namely  the  hetmue  of  his  ch.lh,  <md  how  many  that  NAP. 
touchiden  him  weren  mud  saaf.  WiAtf.  Mark,  ch.  vii.  . ^ — . 

Which  I aha!  trilen  you  betwixt  us  two. 

Ye  raoteu  memjme  him,  to  what  place  also, 

Or  to  what  contree  that  you  list  to  ride. 

Chaucer.  The  Syaicres  Tale,  v.  10532. 

I then  no  stered  by  al  these  wa yea  to  fbrnc  nempntd,  declared 
certain  points*  in  thia  wise. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Lour,  book  L p.  474. 

Who  nothings  vndertaketh,  and  nametse  in  my  tenure,  nothings 
acbeueth.  Id.  R>.  p.473. 

And  eke  for  worship  of  thy  now, 

Towardes  other  do  the  same  : 

And  suffre  euery  man  hau«  his. 

Garter.  Conf.  Am.  book  ii.  p.  63. 

And  euer  my  service  I profere, 

And  namely  whan  she  woll  goue  offre. 

Id.  H.  book  v.  p i 79. 

The  other  two  were  sAwhat  grrter  parsonages,  Sc  natheles  of  their 
humilite  content  to  bo  namr/er. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Horkes,  fol.  57.  col.  1.  King  Rickard  III. 

If  ther  be  any  that  prouideth  not  for  his  owne,  and  namrlye  foe 
them  of  his  houshold,  lh«  same  denieth  the  foyeth,  and  is  worse 
then  an  infidtrll. 

JMiJr,  Anno  1551.  1 Timothy,  ch.  r. 

The!  carve  the  rayndos  of  the  prople  from  the  neroriuyng  of  tbeyr 
rraftc,  by  the  contynuall  mtmyng  of  the  name  of  Christ. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Market,  fol.  1173.  The  Seconde  Booke  of 
Commfort  again  it  TsvhsJaeion. 

A name  which  every  wiud  to  heaven  would  War, 

Which  men  to  speak  and  angeU  joy  to  hear. 

Coustey.  The  Dnrtdeu,  book  til. 

What  glnrie  U there,  or  what  tasting  fame 
Can  he  to  Rome  or  ua  ? what  full  example, 

When  one  is  smother'd  with  a multitude, 

And  crowded  in  amongst  & namelett  pres*  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. . livuduca,  art  U,  sc.  |. 

Mongst  which  he  namely  did  to  him  diaenursr, 

Of  former  dales  mishap,  bis  sorrow  os  nicked  sourwe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  Look  iv.  can.  3. 

Cacrmarthen  in  her  colours  bore  a rod, 

Whereon  an  old  man  leau'd  himself  to  stay, 

At  a star  pointing  ; which  of  great  renown, 

Was  skilful  Merlin,  namer  of  that  town. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agin  court. 

And  thus  I have  giren  a brief  proof  of  the  certainty  of  them 
principles  ; namely,  that  there  is  a supreme  Governor  of  the  world ; 
and  that  there  is  a future  estate  of  happinew  or  misery  for  man 
after  this  life.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  H.  p.  7. 

Judas,  that  pays  the  treason-writer's  fee, 

Judas,  that  well  deserves  lus  numevake's  tree. 

Dry  Urn.  Absalom  turd  Ackitojsel '. 

Huw  shall  a verse  imprest  thee  ? by  what  name 
Shall  I adjure  thee  not  to  court  thy  shame  ? 

Hy  theirs,  whose  bright  cxamiile  unimpeach’d, 

Directs  thee  to  that  eminence  they  reach’d, 

Heroes  and  worthies  of  days  past,  thy  sires  P 
Or  Asm,  wlu  touch'd  their  hearts  with  ludlow'd  fires  ? 

Cotrper.  Expostulation. 

NANDINA,  in  Bolany , a genus  of  the  class  Hrx- 
andria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
interior,  many  leaved,  imbricated  ; corolla,  petals  six  ; 
berry  dry,  two-seeded. 

One  species,  N.  domeslica , native  of  Japan. 

NAP,  a'j  A.  S.  hnappian,  dormire,  dfirm itare. 

Nap,  n.  > To  sleep,  to  slumber  ; to  be  inert,  un- 
Na'ppy.  J wary,  or  unaware. 

Ich  most  sate  (si!)  to  be  shrive  quath  h*.  or  riles  shul  ich  nappe 
leb  maV  nouht  stuundc. 

Pters  ptoukman.  listen,  p.  lid. 

Sr 
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And  while*  the  houahonde  buried  alle  tbri  nappiden  and  slcpftm. 

ffic/if.  Mall  At*,  ch.  XXV. 

And  the  ncriticioun  of  b*?m  nappe  tk  not. 

1 M.  2 Peter,  ch.  u. 

]r  ther  no  man  for  pmuvre  ne  for  hire. 

That  wul  aw  oken  our  (blow  behind  ? 

A thef*  him  uii^tit  ful  lightly  rub  and  bind. 

See  how  he  nappeth. 

Chan  ref.  The  Manciple*  Prologue,  X.  16958. 

He  tlocnbrvd,  oud  a nappe  Ite  tuke. 

Id.  The  M.manl  of  the  Rote,  p.  20(). 
«Iam  going  to  S-  "Thomo*  of  Acre*  to  the  sermon,  I could  not 
ittwpe  all  the  lo*t  night,  ami  I Ain  going  now  thither,  I never  fay  led 
of  a good  nap  there  and  I had  rather  yc  would  goe  a napping  to 
th«  wmuiDi,  titan  not  to  gut  at  all. 

Justimer.  Sermons,  p.  70.  cuL  2.  The  fifth  Sermon  before  King 
Edward. 

Why  doe*t  thou  wrare  thy  htxly  to  the  bone*  ? 

And  might  eat  at  home  rfvjW  in'  thy  twdde  of  dowae, 

And  drinke  good  ale  so  nappy  for  the  nones, 

By  at.  Haw  to  use  the  Court,  tfe. 

You  are  taken  napping  now. 

Beaumont  and  Htteher.  The  False  One,  act  ie.  sc  l. 
Luc.  Faith — and  you  *ay  the  word,  we  ’ll  e*ft  »it  down, 

And  take  a nap. 

Hi  m.  ‘Tie  better  in  the  town,  0 

IV  here  wo  may  nap  togethrr. 

Id.  The  Kitty  hi  of  the  Bui-Htrtg  PttHe,  act  U.  se.  1. 

But  text  it  should  again  be  Raid, 

When  1 have  once  more  won  thy  head, 

I took  thee  mapping,  un[irv par'd, 

Arm,  and  betake  Hire  to  thy  gtianl. 

Butler.  HurUbrat , part  i.  can.  3. 
And  see!  delighted,  down  he  (bops,  secure 
(X awret  refreahment.  ease  without  auBuy, 

Or  luaaous  aoou-day  nap. 

Shensi, tne.  Economy,  p.  3. 

NiP,  n.  A.  S.  hnoppa ; D.  ttoppt ; Sw.  nopp. 
Na'perv,  f Perhaps  the  same  word  as  knap,  knap, 
N^rim,  for  knob,  (<?.v.)  Any  thing  rising ; op- 
NaVkiv.  J plied  to 

The  soft,  downy,  woolly  surface  or  superficies,  of 
cloth,  plant,  or  other  substance. 

Napery  n applied  to  the  substaucc  itself,  (<c.  linen,) 
having  such  surface. 

And  the  Ihynle  came  and  ssvd : Lend  beholds  lie  re  thy  pound*, 
which*  1 haue  iu  a naphyn. 

Bible,  Anna  1551.  Luke,  ch.  »X. 

Tel  me  one  thing,  qnoth  he,  thnt  ye  want.  One  thing  (quoth  I ?) 
Mary  among**  many  thmgv*  that  1 want,  I want  naperie. 

Fax.  Martyrs,  ful-  995.  Dr.  Banner's  Declaration  against  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Out  inncR  are  also  verie  well  furnished  with  naprrv,  bedding, 
and  tapinscxie,  eopeciallie  with  maperie  : fur  beside  the  Lumen  vsed 


at  the  tables,  winch  1*  commonll#  washed  dailie,  (there)  is  such  and  NAP. 

au  much  a*  bflungvth  vatu  the  estate  ami  culling  of  the  ghwtt.  _ 

Ilohnahed.  Desert  pi  ton  of  England,  vuL  L ch.  m,p.  414.  NAPLE8. 

Ths  velvet  nap  which  on  his  wings  d-jth  lie. 

Spenser.  Mutopofmai,  p,  339. 

Why  should  thmlady.  «nd  t’other  lady,  and  the  third  Rweet  lady, 
and  madam  at  Mile-end,  be  daily  visited,  and  your  poorer  neigh- 
bours with  course  n apt's  tu-glected. 

Beaumont  and  FTetcIpr.  IFit  without  Matey,  act  iii.  SC.  1. 


That  brushing,  dressing,  nor  new  nape  cun  mead. 

Id.  A life  foe  « Momtlh,  a 


1 it.  sc.  1. 


There  be  alio  jJaute,  that  though  tbt*y  hare  no  prickles,  yet  they 
have  a kiadv  of  downey  nr  velvet  Hne,  upon  their  leave*  j as  rose* 
campion,  ttork*gilly  flower*,  cultvfoot ; which  (town*  on  nap  urn- 
invlh  of  a subtil  spirit,  iu  a soft  or  fat  substance. 

Bacon.  Sutural  History,  Cent.  vi.  SCC-  560. 

Biutcr.  I heard  him  swear* 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consult,  neuer  would  ha 
Appear  i‘  th*  market-place,  udr  ua  him  put 
The  nafdes  vesture  id  huuiilttitt. 

SAakspcarr,  Coriolanus,  fob  10. 

NAPALA,  in  Botany,  a genu*  of  th«  diw  Mvna- 
detphia,  order  Pofynndria,  mmiml  order  Malvacta. 
Generic  character  : calyx  bdUiwpnl,  five-cleft,  simple  ; 
co  ml  I o,  petals  five ; capsule  orbicular,  depressed,  ten- 
celled,  seeds  solitary. 

A genus  allied  to  S ida,  containing  two  species, 
natives  of  North  America. 

NAPE,  or  as  Skinner  writes  it,  nap  of  the  neck,  so 
called  (lie  thinks)  from  the  downy  softness  of  the  hair  that 
grows  upon  it:  Junius  derives  from  the  Greek  »*ry, 
Tupet. 

She  scut  an  arrow  forth  with  mighty  draught, 

That  in  the  very  don;  him  over  caught, 

And.  in  hi*  nape  arriving  through  it  tbril'd 
His  grredy  throat. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen  r,  book  vi.  con.  7. 
A*  Palamede  to  scale  the  bulwarks  strove, 

In  Iu*  right  eye  the  fatal  arrow  drove. 

Through  nil  I he  optic  nerve*  it*  posmg*  ton, 

Ami  issu'd  at  his  nape  l«wn«wr\i  with  gore. 

IlJolc.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  xL 

NAPIMOGA,  »n  Botany,  & genus  of  the  class  Poly 
andria , order  Trigynia,  natural  order  Iiotnalinea. 
(Decandolle.)  Generic  character:  calyx,  border  in  a 
double  series,  twelve  to  fourteen  parted,  no  glandule*  at 
the  base  of  the  segments;  (which  distinguishes  this  genua 
from  Ilomalium  , ) corolla,  six  or  uttn  petals  ; stamens 
twenty-one,  aggregated  in  threes ; capsule  one-celled, 
many  seeded. 

One  species,  N.  GuianauU,  a small  tree,  native  of  the 
woods  in  Guiana. 


NAPLES. 


Kxtent,  po*  NAPLES,  a Kingdom  of  Europe,  consists  of  a con- 
ation, and  sidemble  portion  of  Italy,  together  with  the  Island  of 
WuiuLinv*.  Sicily,  and  the  smaller  Islands  Ischia,  Capri,  the  Pcnzian 
group,  the  group  of  the  Lipari,  that  of  the  Aigntea,  and 
that  of  the  Tremiti.  It  lien  between  the  North  latitudes 
Sb°  4C7  and  43°,  and  East  longitudes,  1*2°  20*  and  19°, 
and  has  an  arcu  of  42,714  square  British  milea,  of  which 
80,387  arc  contained  in  the  Continental  part,  12,327  iu 
the  Insular.  On  every  side,  except  at  iU  North-Western 
frontier,  wliere  it  joins  the  state  of  the  Church,  it  is 


bounded  by  either  the  Mediterranean  or  Adriatic  Seas, 
and  the  line  of  coast  measured  in  all  the  circuit  of  the 
Continental  part  and  Sicily,  is  1700  inilea.  Situated  in 
the  most  genial  part  of  the  temperate  xone,  possessing  a 
soil  the  fertility  of  which  is  perhaps  no  where  excelled, 
and  surrounded  by  n sea  so  productive  of  fish  as  to 
afford  a copious  resource  to  the  population,  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  notwithstanding  (he  evils  resulting  from 
an  imbecile  and  injudicious  Government,  la  one  of  the 
most  densely  peopled  regions  in  the  World,  being  among 
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NAPLES,  the  European  State*  exceeded  in  this  respect  only  by  the 
■ s-— ' Netherlands,  Britain,  Lombardy,  and  France.  The 

Population,  census  of  1817  stated  the  population  to  amount  to 
6,828,558,  of  whom  5,1 14,613  belonged  to  the  Continen- 
tal part,  1,713,945  to  the  Insular.  From  these  data  it 
result*  that  the  average  density  of  the  population  all 
over  the  realm  is  159  to  the  square  British  mile;  that  it 
is  greater  on  the  Continental  part,  and  there  amounts  to 
168  to  the  square  British  mile ; less  in  the  Insular,  and 
there  amounts  to  139  in  the  same  space.  This  popu- 
lation on  the  muin  land  is  principally  rural,  as,  except 
the  Cupital,  no  town  has  more  than  20,000  inhabitants, 
and  io  few  the  number  exceeds  10,000.  In  the  Island 
of  Sicily,  a large  proportion  nf  the  people  lixre  in  the  nu- 
merous town*  disposed  along  its  sea-coast.  The  nation 
consists,  with  little  exception,  of  the  race,  which,  though 
constituted  at  various  time*  of  heterogeneous  materials, 
has  for  above  twelve  centuries  been  considered  uniform 
under  the  name  of  Italians.  There  are  about  4000 
Jews,  and  on  the  promontory  of  Gargano  and  about  its 
base  75,000  Albanians,  the  descendants  of  Sounder- 
beg’s  followers,  whom  Ferdinand  I.  settled  there  when 
Mahomet  U.  subdued  their  Country.  This  colony 
retains  itR  original  manners  and  Language,  and  adheres 
to  the  ritual  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

Phytkal  If  we  consider  the  Physical  aspect  of  the  realm 

features.  undcr  one  view  IX  must  be  regarded  oh  mountainous. 

The  Apennines  having  their  greatest  elevation  at  the 
North-Eastern  frontier,  (where,  in  Abru2zo,  the  Sasso 
d'ltalta  is  6255  feet  high,)  spread  over  (lie  greater  port 
cf  the  main  land,  leaving  on  the  West,  between  their  base 
and  the  coast,  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  matchless  in  beauty 
and  fertility,  alluvial  or  volcanic  in  character,  and  with  a 
surface  for  the  most  purl  varied  only  by  gentle  eminences ; 
whilst  the  extensive  plain  of  Puglia  expands  Eastward 
between  them  and  the  Adriatic.  At  Viuon,  in  lutitude 
41°,  they  spread  out  into  a table-land,  bearing  some 
lofty  ridges,  oue  of  which,  taking  an  Easterly  direction, 
and  becoming  less  elevated  as  it  proceeds,  forms  the  Pe- 
ninsula of  Otranto,  the  other  continues  Southward  into 
Calabria,  where  some  of  the  summits  attain  the  height  of 
6000  or  8000  feet.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula of  Calabria  Ultra  they  sink  into  a low  and  broken 
country,  formed,  according  toGalanti,  of  deposit*  swept 
down  from  the  Apennines,  or  thrown  up  by  the  sea, 
and  altered  as  well  as  increased  by  volcanic  eruptions. 
Geologists  regard  the  ranges  of  Sicilian  mountains  as 
continuations  of  (lie  Apennines,  which,  proceeding  from 
Cape  Peloro  in  a South-Western  direction,  at  a short 
distance  inland,  divaricate  into  two  rirlges,  whereof  one 
running  Southward  terminates  at  ('ape  Passaro,  the 
other  traverses  the  whole  Island  in  a Westerly  direction, 
and,  after  sending  off  laterally  several  branches,  forma 
at  its  extremity  the  Promontory  Roco,  Cape  St.  Vito, 
and  other  headland*.  /Etna,  Vesuvius,  So  mm  a,  and  the 
volcanic  emineucea  of  the  Campi  Phlrgrtti  must  be  re- 
garded as  independent  of  the  Apennines,  us  well  the 
ridge  of  Vollore,  and  Mount  Gargano  in  Puglia.  All 
the  islands  on  the  Western  coast  of  the  main  land,  with 
the  exception  of  Capri,  are  admitted  to  be  the  productions 
of  subterraneous  fires.  The  greatest  height  within  the 
realm  is  that  of  iEtno,  amounting  to  10,630  feet ; and 
although  this  elevation  is  not  considered  strictly  to 
enter  the  limits  of  perpetual  congelation,  the  summit  is 
never  quite  free  from  snow.  The  climate  and  natural 
productions  are  so  modified  by  the  dillerencc  of  lati- 


tude, elevation,  and  aspect,  that  we  must  defer  their  NAPLES, 
consideration  until  we  treat  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  v — v — * 
territory. 

Since  1816,  Continental  Naples  constitutes  with  the  Political 
Island  of  Sicily  au  indivisible  realm,  the  title  of  which  is  orgsakzx- 
the  “ Kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies.''  It  is  a limited  tum' 
monarchy,  hereditary  in  a branch  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. The  King  has  the  supreme  legislative  power  with 
the  exception  of  the  prerogative  of  taxation,  which  he 
cannot  exercise  without  the  eoncurrence  of  the  Nation 
signified  through  its  Representatives,  who  assemble  in 
two  separate  Parliaments,  that  of  Continental  Naples  at 
the  Capital,  that  of  the  Island  of  Sicily  at  Palermo. 

Although  the  assent  of  these  Bodies  is  requisite  for  either 
imposing  or  increasing  any  tax,  they  arc  strictly  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  powers  of  Government.  There 
are  two  Councils  of  State,  that  of  Chancery  in  which  tlw 
Chancellor  presides,  and  which,  permanently  fixed  in  the 
Capital,  discharges  the  functions  of  examining  and  pre- 
paring documents  for  the  cognizance  of  the  King.  The 
other,  the  Royal  Council  of  .‘State,  is  ambulatory,  attending 
on  the  King's  person,  and  assisting  him  with  its  advice. 

The  number  of  itR  Members  must  not  exceed  thirty-six, 
nor  be  leas  than  twenty-six.  The  local  offices  and  digni- 
ties of  Sicily  can  be  conferred  only  on  the  natives  of  that 
Island,  who  arc  in  turn  excluded  from  similar  prefer- 
ment* on  the  Continent.  The  natives  of  the  Island  of 
Sicily,*  however,  are  eligible  to  nil  posts  in  the  general 
Government  of  the  realm,  and  ns  its  population  is  one- 
fourth  of  that  of  the  whole  State,  the  same  proportion  of 
the  Members  of  the  Council  of  Chancery,  as  well  os  of 
the  Council  of  State,  is  to  consist  of  Sicilians.  This 
proportion  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  realm,  of  the  great  Officers  of  the 
Court,  and  of  the  Envoys  to  Foreign  Powers.  Tlie 
offices  of  the  sea  and  land  service,  and  of  the  King’s 
domestic  establishment,  may  be  conferred  on  all  subjects 
without  limitation  or  distinction.  On  occasion  of  the 
King  visiting  Sicily,  a Viceroy  is  appointed  to  reside  in 
Naples,  and  in  case  he  be  a Prince  of  the  Blood,  there  is 
joined  with  him  a functionary,  whose  business  it  is  to 
hold  continual  communication  with  the  Ministers  in 
attendance  on  the  King.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  afluira, 
the  King,  presiding  in  Naples,  intrusts  the  management 
of  Sicily  to  a Viceroy.  The  distribution  of  justice 
in  Sicily  is  totally  exempt  from  the  control  of  the  Nea- 
politan jurisdiction,  and  appeal  in  the  last  resort  lies  to 
tire  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  in  Sicily.  By  the  Act  of 
Government  of  1816,  the  Feudal  system,  with  all  ita 
train  of  oppressive  and  mischievous  regulations,  haa 
been  abolished.  The  King  has  the  prerogative  of  ap- 
portioning the  proportion  of  the  contribution  to  he  paid 
by  each  of  the  two  gTeat  divisions  of  the  realm,  with  like 
proviso,  however,  that  the  Sicilian  quota  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 1,647,687  ounces.  (£924,000,)  and  that  any  further 
sum  must  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  The  King  must 
conform  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  which  is  declared 
the  Religion  of  the  State.  The  succession  is  open  both 
to  males  and  females.  The  heir  apparent  when  a male 
has  the  title  of  Prince  of  Calabria.  The  King's  title  is 
“ King  of  both  the  Sicilies  and  of  Jerusalem,  Infant  of 
Spain,  Duke  of  Parma.  Piacenza,  and  Castro,  Here- 
ditary Grand  Prince  of  Tuscany.”  The  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Court  is  numerous  and  splendid,  and  the 
Heir  apparent,  as  well  as  the  other  Princes  of  the  blood, 
have  their  separate  households  in  a liberal  and  hand 
some  style.  There  are  four  Orders  of  Knighthood:  1. 
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NAPLES.  that  of  St.  Ferdinaud  ami  Merit  founded  1801 ; 2.  that 
_L.  of  St.  Junuarius,  founded  1738 ; 3.  the  Constantine 
Order;  4.  the  Order  of  both  the  Sicilies,  founded  1808. 
The  revenue  of  the  State  is  in  round  numbers 
i£3, 000,000,  of  which  the  Island  of  Sicily  contributes 
something  less  than  a third.  The  military  force 
umounts  to  64.000  men,  of  whom  10,000  ure  stationed 
in  Sicily.  In  case  the  number  cannot  be  filled  up 
by  voluntary  recruits,  recourse  is  had  to  conscription, 
so  regulated,  that  on  the  Continent  from  every  division 
of  the  population  containing  2000  souls  three  conscripts 
are  drawn,  and  in  the  Island  of  Sicily  each  division  of 
1000  supplies  one.  The  Ecclesiastical  Order  probably 
bears  a greater  proportion  to  the  population  in  the  Nea- 
politan dominions  than  in  any  other  Country.  Galanti 
states  the  number  of  the  secular  Clergy  to  be  47,232, 
possessing  an  income  of  3,40S,09Q  ducats,  and  of  the 
Members  of  Monastic  institutions  42,333,  with  an  in- 
come of  5,011,300  ducats.  Various  eleemosynary  in- 
stitutions have  an  income  of  589,000  ducats.  Although 
the  Po|>e  has  the  patronage  of  most  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
digtfilies,  no  communication  from  him  can  be  published 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions  unless  previously  examined 
and  sanctioned  by  the  King.  This  State,  notwithstand- 
ing its  admirable  position  for  engrossing  the  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean,  its  command  of  timber  for  ship-building, 
and  its  great  extent  of  coast  containing  some  excellent 
havens,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a navy.  Ila  fleet 
consists  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and 
eighteen  smaller  vessels,  unable  to  defend  its  trade  and 
coasts  from  the  insults  and  depredations  of  the  Corsairs 
of  Barbary.  The  commercial  shipping  consists  of  255 
vessels  large  enough  to  engage  in  distant  voyages,  and 
3480  small-craft.  The  realm  is  divided  into  the  two 
jurisdictions  of  Domini  ai  di  qua  del  Faro,  and  Domini 
al  di  la  del  Faro.  Reserving  the  consideration  of  all 
topics  peculiarly  appertaining  to  the  Domini  al  di  Id  del 
Faro,  for  our  account  of  Sicily,  we  shall  proceed  to 
describe  the  Domini  al  di  qua  del  Faro,  or  the  Continental 
portion  of  the  realm. 

Domini  «/  This  division,  bounded  on  the  North-West  by  the  State 

Wk  jua  d*t  0f  thc  church,  on  the  North-East  by  the  Adriatic,  and  in 

Extent  and  11,1  oihor  P®rt*  by  the  Mediterranean,  lies  between  37°  44' 

boundaries,  and  42°  Sty  North  latitude,  and  15°  35*  and  19°  3'  East 
longitude,  is  340  miles  long  from  the  Northern  extre- 
mity of  Abruzzo  to  Cape  Kizulo  in  Calabria,  and  140 
miles  brood  from  Monopoli  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
to  the  point  of  Terrone  projecting  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  superficial  extent  is  33,000  square  British 
miles.  In  treating  the  Physical  structure  of  this  singular 
and  magnificent  Country,  where  Nature  exhibits  her 
softest  and  most  attractive  charms  in  close  and  striking 
contrast  with  the  suhliinest  and  most  dreadful  exertions 
of  her  powers,  we  shall  commence  by  a survey  of  the 

Sea-cos**.  sea-coast,  beginning  at  the  North-Western  extremity,  and 
proceeding  to  the  North-Eastern  point  of  Abruzzo,  a 
circuit  of  1190  miles.  In  this  long  range  it  maybe 
observed,  that  no  harbour  occurs  capable  of  affording 
sure  refuge  to  a fleet  of  vessels  having  great  draught  of 
water ; and  as  the  coast  is  remarkably  broken  and  in- 
dented, this  fuel  must  lie  accounted  for  principally  by  the 
absence  of  tides,  which,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. arc  scarcely  perceptible,  seldom  rising  to  above 
eighteen  inches. 

FrodL  At  Fondi,  situated  un  the  North-Western  extre- 

mity of  the  sea-coast,  the  shore  is  indented  by  a shallow 
lugune  abounding  in  fish,  but  the  cause  of  malaria. 


which  desolates  the  vicinity..  From  this  low  tract  the  NAPLES, 
land  rises  rapidly  into  the  Monte  Cccubo,  the  extremity 
of  which,  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  Gaeta 
of  the  modern  Italians,  the  Caieta  of  the  Romans,  to 
which,  according  to  Virgil,  the  nurse  of  iEneas  left  her 
name.  This  mountain,  according  to  Breislak,  (Yoyaget 
Phy  liquet,  tom.  i.  p.  3.)  consists  of  the  same  calcareous 
stone  as  the  Apennines,  disposed  in  horizontal  strata. 

The  headland  of  Gaeta  is  cleft  with  numerous  chasms, 
vary  ing  in  width  from  one  to  six  feet,  and  extending 
from  the  water's  edge  in  a vertical  direction  to  the  sum- 
mit They  were,  according  to  Breblak,  produced  by  tho 
consolidation  of  the  semi-liquid  mass  which  originally 
formed  the  eminence.  As  is  usually  the  case  in  cal- 
careous formations,  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  was  in 
ancient  times  celebrated  for  its  growth  of  Cecuban  and 
Forinian  wines.  The  calcareous  formation  continues  to 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Garigliano,  at  the  Southern 
bank  of  which  commences  the  volcanic  region. 

About  forty  miles  to  the  South-West  of  Gaeta,  lies  bland  of 
the  group  of  the  Ponzian  Isles,  consisting  of  Ponza,  Poo**. 
Palmarola,  Vendutena,  and  Santo  Stefano.  Ponza,  (an- 
ciently Pontia ,)  the  largest,  is  the  production  of  volcanic 
action.  It  is  four  miles  long,  of  an  irregular  and  elon- 
gated form,  no  where  exofeding  half  a mile  in  breadth, 
fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  has  the  advantage  of  an  ex- 
cellent port,  capable  of  containing  fifty  sail  of  merchant 
vessels,  and  conveniently  situated  for  affording  refuge  to 
shipping  plying  along  the  coast  Northward  from  Naples. 

Its  population  find  considerable  resources  in  an  active 
and  productive  fishery.  It  has  some  Historical  celebrity 
in  consequence  of  having  been  the  place  to  which  Dru- 
sus,  the  son  of  Germanicus,  was  banished,  and  afterwards 
starved  to  death  by  the  order  of  Tiberius.  Hither  also 
Caligula  banished  his  sisters  after  his  incestuous  violence 
against  them.  The  small  Island  of  Palmarola,  lying  to  P*lm*ro’*, 
the  North  of  Ponza,  and  apparently  once  joined  to  it,  has 
a circuit  of  lofty  and  precipitous  rocks,  which  every  where 
prevent  access,  except  at  one  narrow  lauding.  It  is  unin- 
habited, and  regarded  os  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
Devil  by  the  neighbouring  islanders,  who  arc  so  little  in- 
clined to  dispute  his  claim,  that  from  no  inducement  will 
they  venture  to  pass  the  night  on  ils  shores.  Zannone,  of  zannm,r. 
still  less  dimensions  and  more  difficult  access,  was  once  *ml  Santo 
the  scat  of  a small  Convent  of  Benedictines,  but  is  ut  Stefaao. 
present  uninhabited,  as  is  also  Santo  Stefano.  Vendutena,  Vawlutcsa. 
the  Pandataria  of  the  Romans,  is  about  five  miles  in 
circuit.  It  is  fertile,  well  watered,  and  has  a small  port 
excavated  by  art  at  some  unknown  period.  It  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Roman  Emperors  as  a State  prison. 

Agrippina,  the  illustrious  widow  of  Germanicus,  was 
cou fined  here,  and  at  an  earlier  period  Post  um  us 
Agrippa  was  put  to  death  here  by  the  machinations  of 
the  Empress  Livia.  Here,  also,  was  perpetrated  the 
murder  of  the  divorced  Empress  Octavia,  the  innocent 
victim  of  the  vindictive  jealousy  of  Poppoea. 

The  shore  of  the  Cumpagna  Felice  to  the  South  of 
the  river  Garigliano  is  low,  and  consists  uniformly  of 
volcanic  productions.  To  the  South  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Voltorno  is  the  Lake  of  Patria,  which  received  its  Lake  of 
name  from  the  epitaph  placed  on  its  hank  over  the  body 
of  Scipio  Airicanus,  and  commencing  with  the  indignant 
apostrophe  In  grata  Palria,  &c.  It  is  formed  t»y  the 
stagnant  water  of  the  Clonic,  is  about  two  miles  ill  cir- 
cumference, of  small  depth,  seldom  exceeding  three  feet, 
and  abounding  in  excellent  fish,  which,  however,  are 
liable  to  be  destroyed  in  hot  Summers  by  the  vehemence 
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NAPLES,  of  the  sun’s  rays.  In  1795,  so  many  perished  that  the 
v— ✓ weight  of  their  bodies  was  estimated  at  800,000  pounds. 

The  sea  here  must  have  retired  considerably,  as  a mar- 
gin composed  of  quartzose,  sea-sand,  and  fragments  of 
marine  shells  extends  for  about  a mile  inland.  The 
small  Lakes  of  Ucola  and  Fusaro  are  situated  between 


light,  alter  they  had  foi  centuries  been  lost  to  the  NAPLES, 
knowledge  of  Western  Europe : the  invention  of  the 
mariner’s  compass  is  also  attributed  to  one  of  its 
citizens;  and  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  noted  Mas- 
sa niello.  At  Salerno  a plain  commences  which,  enclosed 
on  one  side  by  the  bay,  on  all  others  by  mountains,  ex- 


it iw  no. 


Procita. 


Ischia. 

Bay  of 
Na;4ct. 


Pn triu  and  Miseno.  The  promontory  of  Miseno  forms  tends  Southward  along  the  coast  for  twenty  miles  to 
the  Northern  headland  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  a Pesto.  Rice  is  the  crop  principally  cultivated  in  this 
high  rock  of  tufa,  considered  to  have  been  part  of  the  plain,  and  is  accompanied  os  usual  by  malaria,  from 
enclosiug  wall  of  a volcanic  crater,  of  which  Ischia,  Pro-  which  Salerno  itself  is  not  exempt.  The  shore,  stretch- 
cita,  and  Nisita  formed  other  portions  before  they  had  Ing  from  the  vicinity  of  Pesto  to  Reggio,  is  in  general 
been  separated  by  a supposed  irruption  of  the  sea,  which,  bold  and  rocky,  without  however  rising  into  lofty  pre- 
according to  this  hypothesis,  swallowed  up  the  Southern  cipices.  In  the  vicinity  of  Montelcone,  a plain  extends 
segment.  The  Island  of  Procita,  separated  from  Miseno  along  the  shore,  which  is  fertile,  but  subject  to  malaria, 
by  a channel  two  miles  wide,  is  five  miles  in  circum-  Scylla,  of  so  great  Poetical  and  Proverbial  celebrity,  ScylU. 
ference.  No  longer  the  dreary  and  desolate  spot  is  a rock  situated  at  the  Northern  entrance  of  the 
described  by  Juvenal,  (Satire  iii.  1.  5.)  it  is  the  popu-  Strait  of  Messina.  It  is  separated  by  a deep  ravine 
lous  retreat  of  the  luxurious  Neapolitans,  and,  from  its  from  (lie  mountain  which  towers  high  above  it.  The 
picturesque  scenery,  numerous  handsome  villas,  and  flat  summit  of  the  rock  is  occupied  by  a fortress,  and 
rich  cultivation,  is  (according  to  Brcislak)  altogether  an  the  town  is  singularly  built  on  the  craggy  inequa- 
enchanting  scene.  These  pleasing  features  are  found  in  lilies  of  its  sides.  Reggio  is  situated  on  the  East- 
a still  more  remarkable  degree  in  the  Island  of  Ischia,  ern  shore  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  Strait,  where 
which  lies  further  out  at  sea.  it  begins  to  expand  into  the  Mediterranean.  Its  situft- 

The  Bay  of  Naples,  so  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  tion  is  most  beautiful  and  salubrious.  From  Reg- 
scetiery,  is  nn  iulet  sixteen  miles  in  breadth  between  the  gio  Southward  to  Spnrtivento  the  shore  is  formed 
promontories  Miseno  and  Campanella;  a line  at  right  by  the  precipices  in  which  the  Apennines  terminate  at 
angles  to  that  joining  these  headlands,  and  extending  the  sea.  These  rocks  are  rugged,  wild,  devoid  of  pic- 
from  it  to  the  city  of  Naples,  would  be  fourteen  miles  in  turesque  beauty  or  sublimity,  and  incapable  of  culti- 
length.  This  noble  expanse  of  clear  blue  water  is  vation,  which  might  relieve  the  dreary  prospect.  Spar-  Spartmota. 
bounded  on  the  Northern  side  by  Miseno  and  the  vol-  tivento  is  a lofty  and  steep  point  of  rock,  the  base  of 


canic  hills,  which,  with  heights  varying  from  500  to  which,  when  St.  Non  visited  it,  was  strewed  with 


1000  feet,  stretch  along  the  shore  to  Puzzuli.  East-  wrecks.  Squillace,  the  Natifragum  Scylacawn  of 


ward  it  is  closed  by  the  superb  Capital,  behind  which  Virgil,  is  still  the  terror  of  navigators,  in  consequence  of 
rises  the  black  and  striking  cone  of  Vesuvius,  whilst  its  long  extent  of  iron-bound  coast  on  which  the  sea 
the  Apennines  tower  in  the  remote  distance.  Fur-  breaks  with  awful  force,  and  where,  if  a vessel  strikes, 


thcr  on,  the  shore  is  formed  by  the  dark  and  nigged 
lavas  of  Torre  del  Greco.  The  Southern  coast  exhibits 
a series  of  sublime  and  lofty  precipices,  where  the  branch 
of  the  Apennines  which  divides  the  Bays  of  Naples  and 
Sorrento  terminates  abruptly  at  the  sea.  The  scene  is 
closed  to  the  South  with  ample  dignity  and  beauty  by 
the  high  and  picturesque  Island  of  Capri.  The  pro- 
verbial attractions,  however,  of  Raip,  on  the  Northern 
shore  of  the  bay,  no  longer  exist.  It  is  now  a dreary 
and  desolate  scene,  rent  by  earthquakes,  disfigured  by 
volcanic  fragments,  and  instead  of  its  former  salubrity, 
“ mephitic  vapours  (os  Swinburne  observes)  and  stag- 
nated waters  have  converted  this  favourite  seat  of  health 
into  a den  of  pestilence,  at  least  during  the  estival  heats.** 
As  a station  for  large  vessels  it  is  superior  to  any  other  on 
the  shores  of  the  Continental  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  hut,  in  consequence  of  mephitic  air  is  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  the  crews.  So  active  even  at  present  are 
the  subterraneous  fires  which  have  desolated  the  Northern 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  that  the  aand  at  the  water’s 
edge,  although  continually  washed  by  the  waves,  is  too 
liot  for  the  hand  to  bear. 

Bay  af  The  Bay  of  Salerno  opens  to  the  South  of  the  promon- 

Solcnw.  tory  cf  Campanella.  On  its  Northern  shore  occur  the 
small  islands  named  Galli,  supposed  to  have  been  the 

Amalfi.  Syren’s  isles  of  mythic  celebrity.  The  town  of  Amalfi, 
constituting  during  the  Middle  Ages  a small  mercan- 
tile Republic,  is  seuted  at  the  base  of  tremendous 
precipices  on  this  coast.  Three  circumstances  of  very 
distinct  and  different  character  have  given  it  celebrity. 
Here  in  the  XXIth  century  the  Pandects  of  Justinian 


escape  is  generally  impossible  in  consequence  of  the 
steepness  of  the  rocks. 

The  shores  which  enclose  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  are,  Oulf  of 
from  their  picturesque  scenery,  fertility,  and  genial  Tor*  ate. 
climate,  probably  the  most  delightful  tract  in  the  World  ; 
and  as  the  Greeks  early  visited  it  in  their  coasting 
voyages  Westward,  their  colonies  soon  spread  over  it 
civilization  and  population  to  a degree  scarcely  credi- 
ble, did  not  the  extensive  traces  still  remaining  of  their 
labours  place  the  fact  beyond  doubt  The  Lacinian 
promontory  of  the  Ancients  forms  the  Western  headland 
of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  Of  the  superb  Temple  of  Juno 
Lacinia,  which  formerly  conferred  celebrity  and  venera- 
tion on  this  spot,  the  sole  relics  are  two  majestic  columns, 
whence  it  has  received  its  present  name.  Capo  delle  Capo  drUe 
Colonnc.  The  foundation  may  still  be  traced,  and  shows  CoIobm. 
the  dimensions  to  have  been  160  feet  in  front  and  500 
feet  in  depth.  A close  observation  still  discovers  stairs 
300  feet  high,  which  gave  ascent  from  the  beach  to  the 
sacred  edifice.  Crotona,  formeriy  famed  for  its  power  Ru;nl  0f 
and  wealth,  its  Philosophers  and  champions,  has  sunk  Crotona. 
into  a wretched  village.  By  order  of  Charles  V.  its  last 
relics  were  demolished  to  construct  a fortress.  Of 
Sybaria,  its  rival  and  victim,  etiam  periert  ruina.  By  Sit*  of 
close  investigation  an  elevation  of  the  ground  may  be  Sjbaro. 
traced,  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  course  of  its 
ramparts,  and  assigns  it  a circuit  of  twelve  miles.  Thia 
site  is  at  the  estuary  of  the  river  Sybaru,  the  Crati  of  the 
present  day,  which  here,  of  considerable  depth  and  half 
a mile  wide,  affords  a tolerable  road  for  shipping.  The 
river  is  subject  to  violent  inundations,  which  have  depo- 


are  currently  said  to  have  been  again  brought  to  sited  a thick  stratum  of  sand  oil  the  plain.  St.  Non 
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NAPLES,  express**  his  conviction  that  the  scenery  of  the  mountain® 
v— - v'-*''  overhanging  the  plain  of  Sybnris  is  no  where  excelled  in 
beauty.  The  country  rises  in  terraces,  each  of  which 
may  be  termed  a paradise  for  fertility,  fragrance,  and 
beauty.  The  noil  is  overrun  with  trees  bearing  naturally 
the  largest  and  most  delicious  fruits.  We  spent  our 
time  (observe*  this  traveller)  in  walking  through  groves 
of  orange  trees ; we  ate  delicious  oranges,  citrons  mild 
as  a well-mixed  lemonade,  and  observed  some  of  the 
largest  lemons  probably  any  where  to  be  obtained  ; they 
were  most  of  them  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  some 
still  larger/’  This  lovely  scene  is  rendered  more  striking 
by  contrast  with  rugged  mountains  to  the  North,  which 
rise  to  so  great  a height  as  to  retain  the  snow  nearly 
throughout  the  year.  To  the  East  of  this  place  the 
rocks,  which  hitherto  have  been  calcareous,  become 
quartzosc.  ami  this  formation  continues  along  the  shore 
Taranto.  of  the  gulf  as  far  as  Taranto.  The  inlet  on  which  Ta- 
ranto is  situated,  might  by  human  labour  he  easily  made 
an  excellent  haven  for  shipping  of  the  greatest  draught 
of  water,  at  present  it  admits  only  small  fishing-lmals. 
GsllifolL  Gallipoli,  situated  to  the  South  on  a rocky  island  joined 
to  the  main  land  by  a bridge,  has  an  incommodious  and 
unsafe  haven,  capable  of  great  improvement  nt  a mo- 
derate expense.  Further  Southward  the  low  range  of 
hills,  extending  through  the  Peninsula  of  Otranto,  ter- 
Copo  di  minates  at  the  Capo  di  Leuca,  or  Finisterrc,  forming 
Lrura.  the  South-Eastern  headland  of  the  (iulf  of  Taranto. 

Otranto.  Otranto  has  merely  an  unsafe  road  for  shipping,  aud  the 

accumulation  of  sand  is  daily  rendering  it  shallower. 
From  the  hills  above  this  town,  the  Albanian  shore, 
distant  about  filly  miles,  may  be  discerned.  The  shore 
of  Otranto  is  described  by  St.  Non  as  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful, the  climate  mild  and  salubrious;  the  orange  and 
fig-trees,  here  attaining  the  si  ate  of  limber,  arc  loaded  with 
the  finest  fruit,  and  resound  with  the  songs  of  nightin- 
gales. The  rocks  between  Taranto  and  this  place  are  all 
of  calcareous  formation.  The  shore,  as  we  proceed  North- 
ward, sinks  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  a fact  alluded 
to  by  Virgil,  when  speaking  of  the  first  view  which  the 
Trojans  had  of  the  land  ; he  calls  it  hutnilmi  Italiam. 
Brindisi.  The  port  of  Brindisi,  according  to  Swinburne,  is  capable  of 
being  easily  rendered  the  best  in  the  Adriatic.  The  Outer 
Port,  or  lloarl,  is  of  the  shape  of  a triangle,  the  side  of 
which  next  to  the  sea  is  in  a great  measure  occupied  by  a 
group  of  rocky  islets,  the  site  of  the  fortifications  called 
the  Castle  ofSt.  Andrea.  Opposite  these,  where  the  sides 
of  this  road  converge  to  form  the  vertex  of  the  triangle, 
a narrow  opening  conducts  to  the  inner  |>ort,  or  actual 
haven.  From  this  channel  of  entrance  two  creeks  diverge 
to  the  North-West  and  South-West,  so  as  to  embrace 
a semicircular  piece  of  land,  on  which  the  (own  is  built. 
The  Ancients  fancied  a similitude  between  these  inlets 
with  their  smaller  creeks  and  the  antlers  of  a stag,  and 
hence  the  town  received  its  name,  which,  in  the  abori- 
ginal Language  of  the  Country,  signified  **  the  head  of  a 
deer,”  This  inner  port  is  deep,  two  mile*  and  a half 
long,  about  1000  feet  broad,  and  on  all  sides  sheltered 
by  hill*  from  the  storms  of  Apulia,  or  of  the  Adriatic, 
in  ancient  times,  the  entrance  to  the  Inner  Port  was 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  lights  burning  on  the 
summits  ot  columns,  one  of  which  stood  on  the  Northern 
headland,  the  oilier  on  the  Southern.  One  of  these 
column*  is  still  erect,  and  in  good  preservation,  the 
other  was  thrown  down  by  »n  earthquake  in  1458,  and 
sold  to  the  town  of  Lecce.  This  haven,  possessing  so 
many  advantage*,  is  rendered  almost  useless  in  conse- 


quence of  the  shallowness  of  the  entrance,  which  was  in  NAPLES, 
the  first  instance  nearly  closed  by  piles  when  Julius 
Conor  attempted  to  bar  the  exit  against  the  fleet  of 
Pompey;  ond  in  the  Civil  warn  of  the  XVth  century, 
some  ships,  intentionally  sunk  therewith  ladings  of  rub- 
bish, have  afforded  such  a nucleus  for  the  accumulation 
of  sund  that  it  has  totally  closed  the  entrance,  except 
during  violent  inundations.  The  Inner  Port,  in  con- 
sequence, has  become  a fetid  green  lake,  the  malaria 
from  which  produced  intrrmittents  bo  fatal,  that,  in  tho 
Autumn  of  1776,  fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
died,  and  the  present  number,  amounting  to  5U00,  in 
their  haggard  and  sallow  looks,  bear  sad  evidence  of  the 
deleterious  atmosphere.  The  Adriatic  is  in  general  Adriatic, 
shallow,  a line  of  fifty  fathoms  in  most  places  reaches  its 
bottom,  which  is  found  to  be  of  calcareous  rock,  where 
not  covered  by  the  sand  formed  by  the  trituration  of 
this  stone  in  the  waves.  Being  a huge  trench  en- 
closed by  the  Apennines  on  the  East,  on  the  West 
by  die  Albanian  highlands,  it  is  liable  to  be  thrown  into 
furious  agitation  by  sudden  and  violent  gusts  descending 
from  those  mountains,  so  that  the  epithet  mprobut, 
given  it  by  Horace,  is  allowed  to  be  still  perfectly  just 
Ofanto.  the  aneient  Aiijidu*,  though  almost  dry  during  Hirer 
the  heats  of  Summer,  is  Still  during  Winter  ns  olistre-  Ofaata. 
peraus  us  when  Horace  celebrated  its  fury.  Near  its 
mouth,  the  field  of  Canute,  still  kept  in  remembrance  by  Cum. 
the  popular  name  P«zo  di  tongue,  or  Field  of  blood,  is 
a dreary  and  murehy  plain,  bounded  on  each  side  by 
hills,  and  suggesting  melancholy  reflections  by  its  aspect. 

At  Salpi,  a long,  shallow,  and  narrow  inlet  in  the  In*  Salpi. 
shore,  affords  so  great  facilities  for  manufacturingsca-saH, 
that  enough  might  probably  be  obtained  from  it  to 
supply  the  demand  of  the  whole  human  race.  At  Man-  MvnfreJo- 
fredonia.  the  shore  rises  into  cliffs  and  steep  headland*,  u“* 
where  the  ridges  of  Gargmno  terminate  at  the  sea.  in 
precipices  reaching  the  heights  of  from  1000  to  8000 
fcet.  A short  tract  of  low  shore,  indented  by  the  inlet 
called  Lake  Varano,  separates  Gargano  from  that  part 
of  the  Apennines  which  here  stretches  to  the  Adriatic. 

A rocky  shore  of  no  great  height,  and  destitute  of  sea- 
ports, extends  Northward  along  Abruxto  to  the  month  nivrr 
of  the  River  Tronto,  which  forms  the  Northern  boundary  Trunro. 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  Tremili,  the  Dtomrdr ze  Tremiri 

of  the  Ancients,  are  a small  group  of  islands,  situated  l*l*ui!s. 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  coast  of  Abruzzo,  and  con- 
taining only  forty-six  inhabitants. 

The  Apennines  extend  over  the  greater  part  of  Abruzzo,  Mimntaisa, 
where  they  reach  their  greatest  elevation,  the  summit  of  Ajwaomr*. 
Gran  Sasso  d’ltnlia  being  8255  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Many  points  of  great  height  are  disposed  about 
the  basin,  the  bottom  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Lake 
C'elano,  or,  as  it  is  also  called.  Foci  no.  As  these  are  co- 
vered with  snow  the  greater  pert  of  the  year,  ihcy  imparl 
to  the  climate  a severity  little  to  lie  expected  in  such  a 
latitude.  The  monntainous  mass,  here  occupying  the 
central  part  of  the  peninsula,  sinks  on  the  Western  side 
into  the  Campanian  plain,  and  Eastward  sends  off  a 
number  of  ridge*,  which,  gradually  becoming  lower,  ter- 
minate on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  without  forming 
any  lofty  or  prominent  headland.  The  vales  between 
these  are  often  extensive,  mid  generally  fertile,  having 
usually  in’lhc  lowest  part  the  channel  of  one  of  those 
•mail  streams,  of  which  a great  number  here  flow  from 
the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic.  Brocchi  assigns  to  Monte 
Velino,  to  the  North  of  Lake  Fucino,  an  elevation  of 
7672  feet.  Of  other  heights  in  the  same  vicinity,  the 
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NAPLES,  most  remarkable  are,  Monte  Como,  Monte  Cnndito, 
^ Monte  Nivoio  Pizxo  di  Seno,  which  usually  become 
covered  with  mow  in  October,  and  retain  it  until  May. 
Further  South,  the  ridge  called  Matese  rises  to  a great 
height,  forming  the  crest  separating  the  inclined  surface 
towards  the  Mediterranean  from  that  toward*  the  Adri- 
atic. The  highest  points,  Monte  Capmro  and  Monte 
Bifemo,  arc  every  Winter  covered  with  snow  during 
aome  months.  Tb  the  South  of  these,  the  breadth  of 
the  Apennines  increases,  and,  by  means  of  its  principal 
ridges,  forms  the  three  valleys  of  Benevento,  Avellino, 
and  Ofnnto,  which,  from  their  extent,  the  evenness  of 
their  surfaces,  and  their  elevation,  might  perhaps  be 
more  properly  sty  led  Table-lands.  Monte  Vergine  and 
Monte  Serino  are  considered  to  be  the  most  elevated 
points  in  this  part.  A ridge  running  Westward  forma 
the  promontory,  which,  separating  the  llay  of  Naples 
from  that  of  Salerno,  terminates  in  the  Cape  of  Cam- 
panula. The  summit  of  Bolgario,  near  Salerno,  is  3496 
feet  high.  The  main  chain,  proceeding  still  Southward, 
terminates  in  the  quartzose  precipices,  which  in  many 
places  form  the  North* Western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto.  Some  of  the  summits  here  reach  so  great  heights 
as  iu  be  covered  with  suow  for  many  months.  Sl  Non, 
who  visited  them  in  the  end  uf  May,  assert*  that  the 
•now  which  then  lay  on  them  continued  through  the 
year ; but  as  be  does  not  give  this  on  his  own  observa- 
tion, and  the  statement  appears  in  no  other  writer,  it 
must  be  received  with  caution.  The  ridge  which  running 
in  an  Easterly  direction  proceeds  towards  the  peninsula 
of  Otranto,  soon  sinks  so  low  as  almost  to  form  a plain 
between  Brindisi  and  Taranto ; it  subsequently  acquires 
greater  elevation,  but  no  where  in  that  region  rises  to 
any  considerable  height.  The  Calabrian  ridge,  taking 
its  course  Southward,  also  diminishes  in  height  as  it 
proceeds.  The  most  remarkable  summits  are,  Monte 
Mulaspiua,  Monte  M&uro,  Monte  Jsauro,  Monte  Sila, 
which  Inst,  overgrown  with  forests,  forma  a woodland 
tract  of  ubout  200  square  miles.  There  are  among 
these  mountains  many  level  and  fertile  valleys,  the 
most  extensive  of  which  is  that  bearing  the  name  of 
Ccwenia,  from  the  chief  town  of  the  district.  They  ter- 
minate Southward  at  the  Capes  of  Spartivento  and 
Anne,  and  both  on  the  East  and  West  leave  consider- 
able plains  between  their  bases  and  the  Hca.  The  largest 
is  that  of  Monte  Leone,  stretching  in  a Northern  direc- 
tion from  the  neighbourhood  of  Reggio  to  that  of  St. 
fSeoJogy.  Eufemia.  The  nucleus  of  the  Apennines  appears  to  be 
granite,  which  breaks  forth  amidst  calcareous  formations 
on  the  must  elevated  summits  ; above  this  transition 
limestone  occurs.  The  Apennines,  according  to  Brocchi, 
(Conchol.  Fondtmb  Apenninn,  Milan,  2 tom.  4to.  1814,) 
divide  this  peninsula  into  two  parts,  which  differ  much 
in  their  geological  structure.  That  lying  between  them 
and  the  Adriatic  consists  of  rocks  of  secondary  forma* 
lion,  if  we  except  serpentine  appearing  in  some  places ; 
the  other,  lying  between  the  same  range  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, prerents  for  a long  space,  especially  towards 
the  sea-coast,  % collection  of  primitive  and  transition 
Tertiary  rocks,  accompanied  often  by  secondary.  At  the  base  of 
hiU*  the  Apennines,  as  well  on  the  Adriatic  as  on  the  Medi- 
terranean side,  extend  several  chains  of  hills,  which 


referred  to  a period  comparatively  recent*  as  they  have  NAPLES, 
been  formed  either  of  mud  or  of  sand,  containing  a 
great  quantity  of  sea-shells,  which  not  only  retain  their 
natural  colour,  but  even  the  ligaments  uniting  the  valves 
of  their  shells.  They  contain  also  tha  skeletons  of  ce- 
taceous animals,  as  well  as  of  terrestrial,  the  natives  of 
the  Torrid  zone.  This  tertiary  formation,  according  to 
Braochi,  reaches  an  elevation  of  about  2200  feet  ubove 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Such  is  the  chain  of  Lt  Mvrge,  in 
the  Capitanata,  extending  parallel  to  the  Apennines. 

They  are  covered  with  an  immense  number  of  calcareous 
atones  unconnected,  pierced  with  holes,  hiving  the  angles 
rounded  off,  and  presenting  various  capricious  shapes, 
among  which  the  most  frequent  is  one  resembling  a 
horse’s  head.  The  great  mass  of  the  Apennines  coumkIs  Calcareuu* 
of  a calcareous  formation,  styled  emphatically  by  Rrocchi  formation. 
Stone  of  the  Apennines.  (La  Rocca  degh  Aprnnint.)  IU 
considers  it  earlier  in  its  origin  than  that  just  described. 

Its  stratification  is  regular,  offering  no  variety  of  sub- 
stance, and  totally  devoid  of  any  thing  attractive  for  a 
Geologist.  The  investigator  of  Nature,  (ho  observes,) 
on  entering  a tract  of  this  sort,  traverses  a vast  extent 
without  meeting  any  other  formation  from  the  base  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  or  without  any  substance 
occurring  which  may  amuse  or  relieve  the  tedious  uni- 
formity. Such  is  the  prevailing  formation  in  Abruzxo, 
stretching  hence  through  Puglia  to  the  Basilicata  and 
the  extremity  of  Otranto,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  extends  through  Calabria.  Its  peculiar  colours  arc  a 
dingy  white,  a pearly  grey,  or  a faint  carnation,  and 
sometimes  it  has  a greenish  tint.  Its  fracture  is  even, 
but  dull  and  devoid  of  polish.  The  fragments  have 
usually  a conchoidal  form,  and  arc  traversed  by  slender 
threads,  which  wind  tortuously,  like  the  sutures  of  a 
skull.  In  some  places,  it  contains  fetid  strata,  which  when 
rubbed  give  out  a strong  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Such  occur  at  Carte  Human*  and  Salerno.  This  rock  is  • 
sometimes  so  coloured  as  to  constitute  precious  marbles. 

The  extensive  plain  cut'  Puglia  Petrosa  contisls  of  lime- 
stone  of  the  tertiary  formation,  scantily  covered  with 
mould,  or  in  some  pluccs  merely  with  fragments  of 
shells.  In  planting  the  vines,  olive,  and  cmviJ  tree*, 
which  are  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation  here,  it  is 
found  necessary,  by  blows  of  hammers  and  pickuxcs  to 
break  down  that  solid  crust,  in  order  that  a layer  of 
chalky  soil  may  be  formed  capable  of  udmitliug  the 
roots. 

Monte  Gargnno,  forming  a promontory  in  the  Adri-  Mmile 
atic,  though  separated  on  uJl  sides  from  the  Apennines 
consists,  like  the  greater  part  of  that  range,  of  culcurcous 
formations.  The  height  in  S4mie  parts  amounts  to  about 
4000  feet.  The  volcanic  gnmp,  consisting  of  the  tnoun-  Volcanic 
tains  of  Sonuna  and  Vesuvius  is  separated  from  the  group. 
Apennines  by  plains ; the  highest  point  of  Vesuvius  has 
an  elevation  of  3692  feet  above  the  sea.  Sonuna  is  a 
little  higher.  A fuller  account  of  these  mountains  is 
reserved  for  that  part  of  our  notice  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  volcanic  phenomena.  The  summit  uf 
Epomeo,  in  the  Island  of  Ischia,  is  2364  feet  high. 

As  tiie  crest  of  the  Apennines  forming  the  line  of  Riven, 
division  fo.*  the  waters  flowing  Eastward  or  Westward,  is 
no  where  distant  from  the  coast,  none  of  the  rivers  are 


occupy  the  apace  between  the  principal  range  and  the 
sea-coast.  They  are  of  a later  date,  and  should  be  called 
tertiary,  to  make  use  of  a term  employed  by  such  Groio- 
glsu  as  divide  mountains  into  those  of  primary,  second- 
ary, and  tertiary  formation.  They  should  clearly  be 


large,  and  most  are,  during  Winter,  ton-cuts,  shrinking 
in  Summer  into  rivulets.  The  Garighano,  the  Liru  qt  Tb*  Gan* 
the  Ancients,  is  the  most  considerable,  as  it*  course,  K1**0®* 


commencing  near  Lake  Fucino,  is  about  100  miles  in 
length,  being  navigable  for  about  twenty  miles,  though 
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NAPLES,  the  inhabitant*  turn  this  capability  to  little  advantage. 
It  waters  the  Cumpana  Felice,  the 

nr ra  f»e  Liria  tfutrLi, 

Mufti- 1 .j'/ud  tnnturnui  ibmi*, 

and  fulls  into  the  Mediterranean  below  Gaeta.  Of  its 
diminutive  tributaries,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name  the 
Vottorao.  Sacco.  The  Voltorno,  with  a less  body  of  water,  has  a 
longer  course  than  the  Garigliano;  it  rises  in  the  Apen- 
nines, and,  after  receiving  the  tributary  stream  Calore, 
SiLuo.  flows  by  Capua,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  Siluro, 
in  the  Principato  Citeriure,  pursues  a course  of  about 
eighty  miles,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  The 
CralL  Crnti,  in  Calabria  Cilcriorc,  rises  near  Coscnza,  waters 
the  extensive  plain  in  which  that  city  is  situated,  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Sybaris,  and,  forming  a deep  estuary  of 
about  half  a mile  wide,  falls  into  the  Tarentine  Gulf 
below  S.  Mauro.  Further  Eastward,  the  Acri,  the  Ba- 
siento,  and  many  other  small  streams,  after  a short  and 
Ofaato.  rapid  course,  fall  into  the  same  gulf.  The  Otanto, 
anciently  Aujidu»x  a rivulet  in  Summer,  a formidable 
torrent  on  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows,  (tills  into 
Pcarara,  the  Adriatic  above  Barletta.  In  AbniZSO,  the  Pescara, 
after  a course  of  about  seventy  miles,  falls  into  the  Adri- 
T,roa,Q-  atic.  The  Tronto,  a small  stream,  forms  the  boundary 
between  this  Province  and  the  Slate  of  Uie  Church. 

Lakes.  Celano,  the  ancient  Fucinua , is  the  only  considerable 

Cclono.  Lake  in  the  Neapolitan  territories.  Its  circumference  at 
present  is  47  miles  ; its  breadth,  in  the  largest  part  10, 
where  narrowest  4 ; its  depth,  on  an  average,  12  feet.  Its 
extent  is  subject  to  great  variations  ; fragments  of  boats 
and  accumulations  of  shells,  on  the  dry  ground  above 
two  miles  from  the  present  beach,  show  that  the  water 
formerly  extended  so  far,  and  within  the  memory  of 
old  persons,  the  water’s  edge  has  been  nearly  two  miles 
within  its  present  limits.  The  water  I*  perfectly  fresh, 
pure,  and  wholesome,  it  abounds  with  fish,  and  its  sur- 
. face  is  sometimes  crowded  with  flocks  of  water-fowl. 
All  around  this  lake  the  country  rises  into  picturesque 
and  grand  mountains,  some  of  them  amongst  the  highest 
of  the  Apennines.  Like  other  mountainous  basins,  it 
is  liable  to  lie  agitated  violently  by  sudden  gusts  of 
wind.  The  emissary,  or  drain,  excavated,  according  to 
the  orders  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  by  the  labour 
of  30,000  men  for  eleven  years,  is  at  present  choked 
tip,  and  the  water  of  the  Lake  can  escape  by  no  other 
means  than  infiltration ; a very  uncertain  and  insuffi- 
cient passage,  and,  as  three  streams  are  received  by  it,  ex- 
tensive and  ruinous  inundations  frequently  take  place. 
Aiernui.  The  Lake  of  Avcmus,  about  half  a mile  in  length  and 
a third  of  a mile  in  hreadlh,  is  of  the  shape  nearly  of 
an  exact  oval.  It  is  situated  at  the  North-Western 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Puzzuoli.  The  basin  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  have  been  the  crater  of  a volcano 
long  extinct-  It  now  forms  a sublime  and  pleasing 
object ; the  waters  of  a dark  blue  colour  and  360  fathoms 
deep,  reflect  vividly  the  groves  rising  along  its  sloping 
enclosure,  and  as  it  no  longer  exhales  those  mephitic 
vapours  formerly  said  to  be  fatal  to  the  birds  which  came 
within  its  influence.  Us  .surface  is  enlivened  by  numerous 
flocks  ol  water-fowl,  and  its  banks  glitter  with  king- 
flshera  incessantly  in  motion,  searching  for  the  prey 
wh:cb  the  Lake,  abounding  in  the  finest  fish,  liberally 
affords  them.  United  to  the  Lucrine  Lake  by  means 
of  a canal  constructed  under  the  direction  ofAgrippa.it 
former.}  served  as  a haven  to  the  Homan  fleet;  but  the 
communication  has  been  obliterated,  in  consequence  of  the 
alterations  which  volcanic  convulsions  have  produced  in 


this  region.  Agnano  is  a Lake  lying  about  eight  miles  NAPLES, 
to  the  East  of  Avcrnus,  which  it  equals  in  size,  but  it  is  ■v*-' 
far  inferior  in  picturesque  beauty,  and  exhibits  rather  a Agaano. 
soft  and  agreeable  landscape  than  any  bold  features  of 
scenery.  It  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  enumerate  the 
other  Lakes,  which  in  Countries  more  abounding  in  water 
would  be  regarded  only  as  poiuls.  They  are,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Lagunc,  or  those  situated  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  Logo  di  Bat- 
taglia and  Logo  Lesina,  in  the  valleys  of  Gargano;  and 
in  the  Terra  di  Otrauto,  a few  plashes,  which,  formed 
by  the  overflowing  of  torrents  in  seasons  of  rain,  nearly 
disappear  at  the  other  times  of  the  year.  Natural  warm  Natural 
and  vapour  baths,  as  well  as  mineral  springs,  ore  runic-  7*7” 
roua,  as  might  be  expected  in  a tract  so  affected  by  sub- 
terraneous  fires.  The  principal  are  the  vapour  baths,  or  »|triag«. 
Sudatori  of  S.  Germauo;  the  hot  baths,  culled  the  Pis- 
ciarelli,  near  Monte  Nuovo;  the  warm  baths  on  Monte 
Mossico  and  Ischia ; the  mineral  springs  at  Naples, 

Riardo,  and  Castcllamare ; the  warm  atiu  vapourbaths 
in  the  Island  of  Lipari. 

The  description  given  by  Soussurc  is  in  a great  Climate, 
measure  applicable  to  the  climate  of  ull  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  except  Abruzxo,  where  the  temperature  is  low 
for  a great  part  of  the  year,  and  the  air  rough  and  in. 
element.  In  the  Southern  extremity  of  Calabria  also, 
the  lowness  of  the  latitude,  and  the  exposure  to  the 
winds,  Sirocco  and  Libccchio,  give  the  climate  and 
country  something  of  the  osjiect  of  Syria,  or  of  the 
fairest  parts  of  Northern  Africa.  Saussure  observes, 

“ The  Winter  may  be  compared  to  a cool  September  in 
the  North  of  Germany.  Vegetation  is  not  su$>]>citdcd, 
and  to  the  South  of  Fondi  the  fields  are  green  through- 
out the  Winter,  and  the  orange-trees  retain  their 
blossoms.  The  air  is  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  aro- 
matic shrubs  growing  wild,  rosemary,  sage,  and  myrtle. 

In  fine,  without  having  been  in  this  enchanting  region, 
it  is  impossible  to  form  a conception  of  the  delightful 
form  which  Nature  bears  at  Naples  during  Spring  and 
Winter.  But  nothiug  earthly  is  exempt  from  imper- 
fection ; in  proportion  us  the  climate  of  Naples  is  delight- 
ful through  eight  months  of  the  year,  it  is  scorching 
from  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  October.  The 
sun  reaching  a height  not  very  far  from  the  zenith, 
scorches  all  vegetation  with  his  piercing  rays,  the  un- 
clouded sky  denies  refreshment  to  the  parched  soil,  a 
sultry  atmosphere  envelopes  the  brown  landscape,  and  it 
is  vain  to  expect  refreshment  from  the  diurnal  seu-breeze, 
which,  having  passed  over  Africa  and  Sicily,  comes 
loaded  with  fiery  and  pernicious  exhalations.”  St.  Non 
dcscrilics  the  Prov  inces  of  Otranto  and  Calabria  as  exempt 
in  every  season  from  a degree  of  inclemency  which 
might  liear  the  name  of  Winter ; so  early  is  the  maturity 
of  the  crops,  that  he  found  the  inhabitants  reaping 
barley  on  the  22d  of  May.  In  Abruzzo,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  height  and  extent  of  the  mountains, 
the  Winters  usually  have  a severity  equal  to  that  endured 
in  the  Southern  |»art  of  the  British  Isles.  Swinburne, 
who  travelled  through  it  at  that  season,  describes  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  as  almost  intolerable  to  his 
sensations.  The  mean  degree  of  w armth  at  the  city  of 
Naples  is  Reaumur,  but  during  the  Sirocco  the 
me rcu ry  sometimes  rises  to  33°  of  the  same  scale  : in 
December  1S08,  it  sunk  to  7°  below  zero,  but  the 
degree  of  cold  is  rarely  no  great  as  to  cause  it  to  fall 
more  than  3'  below  zero  on  that  scale.  Montesquieu 
might  huve  drawn  from  Abruzxo  an  instance  in  fuvour 
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NAPLES,  of  his  doctrine,  that  the  Physical  tirtumalances  of  the 
s,— soil  exert  a decided  and  paramount  influence  oxer  the 
people  inhabiting  it,  since  the  rugged  mountains  and 
tracing  air  of  that  region  may  be  considered  to  have 
conferred  on  tl»e  Marti  the  hardy  and  warlike  character 
which  rendered  them  formidable  enemies  to  Rome  at 
the  period  of  its  greatest  vigour,  and  in  the  Social  war 
compelled  that  haughty  Republic  to  confer  on  them  an 
equality  of  political  rights.  The  range  of  Apennines 
intercepting  the  vapours  swept  from  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  Westerly  winds,  causes  rain  falling  on  the  Adri- 
atic side  to  be  less  than  that  on  the  other,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  two  to  three ; a deficiency,  the  effects  of 
which  are  ohservable  in  the  aridity  and  comparative 
inferiority  of  fertility  in  Puglia.  A mean  of  observa- 
tions taken  for  ten  years  gives  twenty-nine  inches  as  the 
average  fall  of  rain  at  the  Capital.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  this  quantity  exceeds  by  above  four  inches  the  ave- 
rage fall  of  rain  in  Dublin,  the  climate  of  which  is  usually 
regarded  one  of  the  moistest  in  the  world.  (Newenhnm, 
Moral  and  Polilical  Circumstance*  of  Ireland,  p.  42.) 
Mephitic  exhalations  from  the  Solfatcrra  and  other  vol- 
canic orifices  render  the  Bay  of  Puzzuoli  very  unwhole- 
some. The  low  shore  extending  Southward  of  Salerno, 
and  that  to  the  South  of  St.  Eufrmia,  suffers  from  the 
prevalence  of  interm ittents  and  similar  forms  of  disease 
produced  by  marsh  miasma,  and  this  scourge  also 
afHicts  considerable  tracts  on  the  coast  of  the  Tarentine 
Gulf,  where  in  ancient  times  health  and  population  pre- 
vailed. Many  places  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
especially  Brindisi  and  the  vicinity  of  the  inlet  of  Salpi, 
have  been  nearly  depopulated  by  endemic  diseases  re- 
sulting from  malaria. 

Volcanic  W ith  respect  t o the  extent  of  the  traces  of  volcanic  action 

fihssjomcaa  there  is  much  variety  of  evidence  and  opinion.  Many 
consider  the  extremity  of  Calabria  to  have  been  thrown 
up  from  the  sea  by  the  force  of  subterraneous  fires,  and 
St.  Non  mentions  that  tufa  often  occurs  on  the  coast 
between  Taranto  and  Brindisi ; but  Breislak,  generally 
admitted  to  be  a competent  judge,  limits  these  operations 
to  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  the  country  extending  from 
the  Cape  of  Campanella  to  Goeta,  together  with  the 
islands  dispersed  along  that  coast.  Throughout  this 
space  he  stales  that  the  soil  consists  of  ashes  and  other 
substances  thrown  out  by  volcanoes,  and  limits  the  actual 
occurrence  of  eruptions,  as  we  may  find  by  referring  to 
hia  Physical  chart  of  the  Campagna  Felice,  to  the  follow- 
ing places  : a space  of  about  eighty  square  miles  in  the 
mountains  to  the  North  of  Capua ; one  of  about  eighty 
square  miles  a little  to  the  North  of  Felice ; two  small 
spaces  of  about  five  and  two  square  miles  to  the  South 
of  the  same  place  ; the  Campi  Phlcgrai,  with  Ischia  and 
Procidn,  constituting  an  extent  of  about  fifty  square 
miles ; the  circulur  tract  lying  round  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius as  its  centre,  and  having  an  area  of  about  seventy 
square  miles.  The  volcanic  tract  to  the  North  of  Capua 
is  separated  from  the  limestone  ridge  of  Monte  Massico 
by  a valley.  The  town  of  Sesso,  situated  there,  has  its 
site  on  an  eminence  composed  of  tufa,  which  seems  to 
be  of  no  very  remote  origin,  since  it  covers  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  city  ; for  some  time  ago  an  accidental  exca- 
vation brought  to  light,  at  a depth  many  feet  below  the 
present  surface,  a chamber  with  antique  frescos,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  singular  that  there  is  no 
record  or  tradition  of  an  eruption  having  taken  place 
from  any  volcano  near  it.  Near  the  same  place  the 
bed  of  a rivulet,  which  has  washed  away  some  tutu,  ex- 
vol.  xxv. 


poses  two  subjacent  streams  of  lava,  one  of  tvhicfi  NAPLES, 
closely  resembles  in  composition  that  with  which  the  'i— ^ 
Via  Appia  is  paved.  Several  other  masses  of  lava 
occur,  either  near  Sessa  or  near  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Casale  ; all  of  these  seem  referable  to  the  volcanic 
mountain  Rocca  Monfina,  and  one  of  them  indeed  seems  Room 
to  indicate  that  it  flowed  at  no  very  distant  period.  Moofina. 
Of  the  great  crater  of  Rocca  Monfina  many  parts  have 
fallen  in,  but  enough  remains  to  enable  the  eve  of  the 
spectator  to  fill  up  the  outline.  The  wall  of  the  crater, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  extent  of  the  hills  into  which  it 
has  been  broken,  must  have  formed  a circumference  of 
nine  miles,  and  its  height  was  probably  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  ita  present  remains.  The  volcanic  Vamvini 
mountain,  situated  four  miles  to  the  East  of  the  city  of  Monte 
Naples,  consists  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  together  with  Sonuna* 
Monte  Somma  to  the  Northward,  and  separated  from 
the  actual  volcano  by  the  valley  called  A trio  di  Cavailo , 
the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  streams  of  lava,  and 
fragments  thrown  out  by  various  eruptions.  Monte 
Somma  is  a little  higher  than  the  cone ; its  surface 
slopes  gently  to  the  Northward,  but  towards  Vesuvius 
is  a precipitous  rock  of  lava.  Its  summit  is  a sharp 
ridge  extending  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  circumference 
of  a circle  of  which  Vesuvius  is  the  centre  ; and  this 
circular  crest  is  evidently  part  of  a crater,  around  the 
central  aperture  of  which  the  present  volcanic  cone  has 
been  accumulated  in  successive  eruptions.  The  other 
parts  of  the  wall  of  the  crater  have  been  destroyed  in 
some  of  the  convulsions  of  the  mountain ; it  has  bceu 
conjectured  that  they  were  projected  over  the  country 
in  innumerable  fragments  during  the  eruptions  which 
buried  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  cone  of  Vesu- 
vius is  a striking  object  from  the  bold  elevation  of  its 
sides,  and  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  black  ashes  which 
cover  it.  The  ascent  is  very  difficult  from  the  steepness 
of  the  surface,  and  its  coat  of  deep  and  yielding  ashes. 

The  lower  ports  of  these  mountains  are  very  fer. 
tile.  Although  the  ashes  which  are  showered  on  the 
country  by  each  eruption  immediately  harden  into  a 
substance  as  tenacious  as  mortar,  this  quickly  decom- 
poses, and  forms  a fruitful  vegetable  mould  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  which  here  pro- 
duces the  highly  prized  Lagrimt  and  other  wines,  the 
most  esteemed  products  of  the  Italian  vintage. 

The  tract  which,  lying  due  West  of  Naples,  is  known  Campi 
now,  as  in  ancient  times,  by  the  name  of  Campi  Phlegrai,  PWqjw* 
contains  at  present  no  active  volcano,  although  exhibiting 
many  symptoms  of  slow  combustion  proceeding  below 
the  soil.  At  the  Lake  Agnano  some  small  remains  of 
subterraneous  fires  serve  to  heal  vapour  baths,  of  which 
the  Neapolitans  make  much  use  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  diseases  by  means  of  perspiration.  Near 
this  place,  called  the  Sudatorio  di  San  Germano,  are 
the  ruins  of  magnificent  ancient  baths.  Close  to  the 
spot  is  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  where  the  mephitic  air  Grotto  del 
which  exhales  from  many  parts  of  the  surface  in  this 
region,  being  permanent  and  more  concentrated  than 
elsewhere,  has  attracted  a large  share  of  the  attention 
both  of  the  scientific  and  vulgar.  The  cavern  is  ten  fret 
long,  and  four  wide,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  exca- 
vation formed  in  digging  for  puzzuolan  earth.  The 
exhalation,  which  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  of 
Breislak  ascertain  to  consist  of  carbonic-arid  gas  mixed 
with  azote  and  atmospheric  air,  rises  to  the  height  of 
about  eight  inches,  and  as  the  ground  slopes  downward 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  the  gases,  being  heavier 
3 o 
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NAPLES,  than  the  atmospheric  air,  flow  away  by  that  channel. 

Gunpowder  was  found  to  explode  and  phosphorus  to 
burn  in  this  exhalation,  but  it  is  destructive  to  animal 
life,  so  that  if  a dog,  (for  on  this  creature  the  experi- 
ment is  usually  mode.)  or  any  other  animal,  have  the 
respiratory  organs  subjected  to  its  influence,  asphyxia 
results,  and  proves  fatal,  unless  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment be  immediately  removed  to  a purer  air.  It  is 
usual  to  expedite  the  recovery  of  the  animal  by  plunging 
it  into  the  water  of  the  adjacent  lake.  The  animal 
cannot  endure  with  impunity  a frequent  reptilian  of 
the  experiment,  since  after  it  lias  been  treated  in  this  way 
above  a dozen  times  it  becomes  vertiginous,  insensible, 
and  ultimately  dies  convulsed.  The  AbW  Nollet  had 
the  courage  to  make  upon  himself  an  experiment  of  the 
effects  of  the  exhalation.  He  found  from  a single  inspi- 
ration that  it  produced  a sense  of  suffocation  accom- 
panied by  irritation  in  the  nose  aad  throat,  so  that  he 
was  seized  with  a fit  of  coughing  and  sneezing.  Imme- 
diately withdrawing  himself  from  the  influence  of  the 
exhalation  he  did  not  find  that  any  evil  consequence* 
resulted  either  to  his  respiratory  or  nervous  system. 

Astruni.  Opposite  to  the  Grotto  del  Cane  rises  the  mountain  of 
Astruni,  which  retains  the  conical  shape,  and  every 
mark  of  volcanic  origin.  This  volcano  has  been  con- 
verted into  a Koyal  Park  by  means  of  a wall,  which,  six 
miles  in  circumference,  surrounds  the  crater.  The  sides 
of  the  crater  ore  composed  of  tufa,  strata  of  loose 
pumice,  and  fragments  of  lava,  exactly  resembling  the 
strata  of  Vesuvius.  There  is  no  entrance  into  it  except 


Nature  which  threw  up  this  prodigious  mass  we  hove  NAPLES, 
two  accounts,  one  by  Falconi,  1638,  the  other  by  ■ v-*—' 
Giacomi,  1639.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  September,  Monic 
1638,  a subterraneous  fire  found  vent  on  the  Southern  ^u<nro* 
side  of  Monte  Barbaro,  and  threw  up  so  great  a quan- 
tity of  ashes  and  pumice-stones  that  Naples  and  the 
surrounding  country  were  covered  to  the  thickness  of 
some  inches  with  these  substances.  This  shower  was 
so  fatal  to  auimol  life,  that  the  ground  was  strewed  with 
great  numbers  of  birds  which  perished,  and  the  sea, 
either  from  the  same  cause,  or  from  some  submarine 
disengagement  of  deleterious  exhalations,  was  covered 
with  fish  floating  lifeless.  The  eruption  continued  to 
increase  in  violence  for  four  days,  during  which  the 
thick  smoke  and  dangerous  explosions  prevented  a dose 
observation  of  what  was  going  forward.  When  the 
paroxysm  had  in  some  degree  abated,  the  astonished 
neighbourhood  discovered  that  a mountain  had  been 
formed  of  tlie  circumference  of  above  three  miles.  Three 
days  afterwards  a number  of  people  who  ascended  the 
new  mountain  to  explore  its  appearance,  puid  dearly 
for  their  curiosity,  as  twenty-four  of  them  were  destroyed 
by  a sudden  explosion.  Monte  Barbaro  is  an  extinct  Mont* 
volcano  adjoining  to  Monte  Nuovo,  which  it  greatly 
exceeds  in  dimensions.  At  the  bottom  of  its  crater  a 
circular  plain  extends,  with  a circumference  of  four 
miles.  An  artificial  entrance  on  the  Eastern  side  gives 
access  to  this  enclosure,  the  soil  of  which  still  possessing 
amazing  fertility  is  supposed  to  have  produced  the  far- 
famed  Fnlernian  of  the  Ancients. 


one  made  by  art.  Two  lakes,  situated  in  a small  plain 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  supply  water  to  the  deer  and  wild 
swine  with  which  it  is  abundantly  stocked.  During 
Summer  the  reverberation  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  stag- 
nation of  air  in  this  cavity,  produces  a degree  of  heat 
insupportable  to  the  human  constitution.  Between  As- 
Salfttterra.  truni  and  the  sea  is  the  Solfatenra,  the  remnant  of  a 
volcano,  which  not  only  retains  its  cone  and  crater,  but 
also  some  degree  of  its  heat.  In  the  plain  within  the 
crater  smoke  issues  from  many  places,  and  by  means  of 
tiles  heaped  over  the  crevices  the  inhabitants  collect  a 
small  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac.  The  hollow  sound 
produced  by  throwing  a heavy  stone  on  the  plain  of  the 
crater,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  supported  by  a sort  of 
natural  vault,  under  which  there  is  probably  a pool  of 
boiling  water,  as  a moist  vapour  rises  profusely  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  On  the  outside,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  cone  of  the  Solfatcrra,  water  rushes  out  of  the 
rocks  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  heat.  This  fountain, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Pisciorclli,  and  is  impregnated 
with  alum  and  sulphur,  is  in  great  repute  among  the 
Neapolitans  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases.  The 
ear  when  brought  near  the  rock  whence  the  water  flows 
perceives  a horrid  boiling  noise,  which  seems  to  proceed 
from  the  huge  caldron  which  may  be  supposed  under 
the  plain  of  Solfnterro.  On  the  other  side  of  Solfaterra 
i*  a rock  which  formerly  extended  to  the  sea  till  port  of 
it  was  cut  away  in  forming  a rood.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly lava  which  ran  from  SoUaterra,  when  it  was  an 
active  volcano.  Under  this  rock  of  lava,  which  is  more 
than  seventy  fo<r(  thick,  is  a stratum  of  pumice  and  ashes, 
The  Monte  Nuovo,  or  New  mountain,  being  of  very 
recent  origin,  has  retained  its  conical  shape  entire,  and 
hitherto  has  produced  scarcely  any  vegetation.  This 
mountain  >»  1000  l«t high,  „'d  ^ . °nitt  „f,  ngUr 
tarly  conical  .hap*,  and  ,w  that  |ts  ,,  nt.,rlv 

„t  the  level  of  the  ace.  Of  ,|le  wonderful  convulsion  of 


The  Domini  al  di  qua  di  Faro,  consisting  formerly  Political 
of  the  four  great  districts,  Cnmpagna,  Puglia,  Abruzxo,  divisions. 
andCniabriu,  is  at  present  divided  into  the  following  four- 
teen Provinces,  the  extent  and  population  of  which  arc 
stated  according  to  the  safest  approximation  which  exist- 
ing means  of  information  admit. 


lllttfeh  »TW  *****  Towjn.  **•*«"•• 

CamjKi^iia  Felice.*  2,499  1,300,01)0  Naples.,  ..330,000 

PrincifMto  Cileriore. .....  .2,553  450,000  Salerno  .. . .10,600 

Principato  Ulterior® 1 ,860  362,000  Avellino. . . . T3.500 

Molise 1,248  210,000  Coinpn  Kuw  7.600 

Firvt  Province  of  Alrutio 

UMtvwrs  1 ,850  157,000  Tsroroo 9,200 

Second  l*roviace  of  Atnruxio 

Ulterior* 2,960  250,000  Aquils..,.  .7,500 

Abruuo  Citeriore 1,890  222,700  Chwti 12,600 

Omitunata 3,675  252,000  Foggi* 20,700 

R*ri 1,680  282,000  Bon 19,000 

Otranto 2,625  290,000  Leccc 14,000 

Basilicata 3,360  360,000  Pbtensa 8,800 

Calabria  CHeriore 3,465  350,000 

First  Province  of  (‘aUWmj  rCatamaro  . .11,500 

8.1  nd  1 

Ulterior* I (Reggio 7,200 


rood  Province  of  Calabria  | ’*  * 1 

Ulterior* ' (Reggio 7,200 

The  (’ampagna  Felice  is  (rounded  on  the  North  by  Campagna 


the  second  Province  of  Abruzzo  Ultcriore,  and  by 
Molise,  on  tlie  East  by  Principato  Ultcriore,  on  the 
South-F.ast  by  Principato  Citeriore,  on  the  South  and 
South-West  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  West  by 
the  dominions  of  the  Pope.  Its  soil  consists  entirely  of 
lavas,  and  ashes  thrown  out  by  volcanoes,  of  which  it 
contains  all  that  exist  in  the  Continental  part  of  the 
Neapolitan  dominions,  as  both  Vesuvius  and  the  less 
active  fires  of  the  Campi  Phlrgrtti,  are  situated  within 
its  limits.  These  volcanic  substances  in  general  form  a 
mould  of  almost  incredible  fertility,  and  as  there  is 
sufficient  water  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  is  wonderfully  rich,  abundant,  and 
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NAPLES,  varied.  This  productiveness,  as  well  as  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cupital,  renders  the  population  very  dense,  so  tlmt 
after  deducting  330,000,  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
city  of  Naples,  we  find  that  there  ore  on  an  average 
388  to  each  square  British  mile.  The  Northern  and 
Eastern  parts  are  hilly,  as  ridges  from  the  Apennines 
overspread  them,  and  Monte  Cecubo,  having  a moderate 
elevation,  rises  from  the  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  Fondi. 
Vesuvius  and  Monte  Somma  are  the  only  mountains  of 
the  Southern  part,  since  the  eminences  of  the  Campi 
Phiegrai  cannot  be  regarded  as  such.  To  the  South  of 
the  city  of  Naples  the  surface  continually  ascends 
towards  that  branch  of  the  Apennines,  which  forming- 
tire  division  between  the  Gulfs  of  Naples  anti  Salerno, 
terminates  in  the  Cape  of  Campnnella.  The  staple  pro- 
duce of  the  Province  is  corn,  of  which  the  sorts  princi- 
pally cultivated  are  wheat  and  maize.  The  wheat 
produced  is  some  of  the  finest  in  the  World,  and  so 
abundant,  that  the  return  is  generally  twelve-fold,  in 
some  instances  twenty-fold  the  seed ; yet  the  produce  is 
insufficient  for  the  enormous  demand  of  the  Capital,  the 
numerous  population  of  which  subsists  principally  on 
bread  or  macaroni,  made  of  the  fiucst  wheaten  flour,  so 
that  the  consumption  amounts  annually  to  400,000 
quarters.  The  peasantry  of  the  Country  live  for  tl»e 
most  part  ou  maize,  of  which  there  are  two  successive 
crops  in  August  and  September ; in  very  fertile  soils  and 
favourable  situations  a third  is  sometimes  drawn  from 
the  same  ground  in  October.  After  the  corn  crop,  the 
vintage  is  considered  the  most  important  product.  The 
best  wines  are  produced  on  vines  trained  on  stakes, 
as  those  disposed  in  festoons  hanging  from  the 
poplars  and  elms,  which  generally  enclose,  the  fields, 
produce  an  inferior  grape  in  consequence  of  the  height 
to  which  the  sap  must  ascend,  and  the  deteriorating 
effect  of  the  shade.  The  choicest  wines  arc  the  Lagrima 
and  the  Vino  Greco,  both  the  growth  of  Vesuvius. 
Monte  Cecubo,  the  Catcubus  of  the  Roman  topers,  re- 
tains its  ancient  fame,  as  its  wine  is  esteemed  next  after 
that  of  Vesuvius.  The  vintage  ofPuzzuoli,  Procida, 
and  Inchia  gives  a luscious  wine,  most  of  which  is  ex- 
ported, being  found  to  improve  by  a sea-voyage.  The 
produce  of  olive-groves  is  considerable,  but  might  be 
far  more  so,  as  mauy  ranges  of  hills,  which  present  ex- 
cellent sites  for  such  plantations,  are  left  unoccupied  by 
any  useful  growth.  Much  silk  is  produced  ; that  of  the 
hills  about  the  city  of  Naples  is  most  valued,  but  all  is 
regarded  of  excellent  quality,  and  bears  a high  price. 
According  to  the  system  of  management  adopted  here, 
the  silk  is  gat  hem l at  three  several  times  of  the  year. 
Figs,  chestnuts,  and  agmme.  (as  the  species  of  oranges, 
citrons,  limes,  and  lemons  are  here  denominated)  are 
produced  in  groat  abundance  and  perfection.  There  is 
in  general  a scarcity  of  wood,  so  that  the  Capital  is 
supplied  with  fuel  principally  from  the  lopping  of  hedge- 
rows on  the  farms.  Black  cattle  are  numerous,  as  the 
family  of  every  peasant  has  a cow.  Buffalos  occur  in 
considerable  numbers,  and,  in  addition  to  their  utility  for 
draught,  afford  milk, which  is  converted  into  cheese, 
bearing  the  name  Provote,  and  m much  demand.  Of  the 
38  towns  and  466  villages  within  flic  limits  of  this 
Province,  none  except  the  Capital  is  remarkable  either 
for  si2e,  beauty,  or  opulence. 

City  of  Naples,  the  Capital  of  the  Province  and  of  the  King- 

Ntpl**.  dom,  though  ranking  the  fourth  among  European  cities 
m respect  of  population,  is  by  no  means  of  corre- 
sponding extent,  as  the  houses  are  closely  built,  and 


seven,  or,  in  many  instances,  eight  stories  high  ; the  inho-  NAPLES, 
bitants,  except  those  in  opulent  circumstances,  are  content 
with  incommodious  lodgings,  nnd  perhaps 40,000  indivi- 
duals, chiefly  Lazzaroni.  spend  their  lives  entirely  in  the 
open  air.  These  circumstances  account  for  330,000  per- 
sons being  crowded  within  the  circumference  of  this  city, 
which  stretches  along  the  shore  for  the  distance  of  two 
miles  and  half,  with  a breadth  on  an  average  of  a mile  and 
a quarter.  In  ancient  times  it  bore  the  name  of  Neapolit, 
and.  although  less  generally,  that  of  Parthenopc,  ac- 
cording to  local  tradition,  a Nymph  who  frequented 
this  spot,  and  on  her  death  wus  buried  here.  It  bore 
the  characteristic  epithets  nofl  and  idle , ( tnolli x,  otiosa,) 
from  its  delicious  though  enervating  climate,  and  the 
indolence  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  ground-plot  rises 
gently  from  the  boy,  which  rolls  its  clear  waves  before 
it,  and  is  diversified  by  the  bold  and  lofty  outlines  of  tha 
Islands  of  Ischia  and  Capri.  The  Neapolitans  tho- 
roughly appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  which  in 
their  figurative  style  they  term  a fragment  fallen  from 
Heaven,  and  they  have  ait  emphatic  proverb,  Vedi  Napoli 
e poi  muon.  44  see  Naples  and  then  die."  All  clusscs  of 
people  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  open  air,  and  as 
the  Neapolitans  speak  incessantly  and  very  loudly,  (he 
noise  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  rolling  of 
innumerable  one-horse  carriages,  is  tremendous,  and 
may  be  heard  ubove  n mile  from  the  town,  while  in  the 
streets  it  at  first  almost  deafens  nnd  stuns  a stranger. 

The  haven  is  crowded  with  various  craft,  and  the  pier 
or  Mob.  which  protects  it  from  the  violence  of  the  waves, 
is  continually  thronged  with  people  brought  thither  by 
the  avocations  of  their  business,  or  enjoying  the  sea- 
breezes,  aud  amusing  themselves  with  the  narratives  of 
Improvisator)',  the  rough  music  of  itinerant  minstrels, 
nnd  the  wonders  set  forth  by  jugglers,  who  make  this 
place  their  favourite  resort.  The  principal  street  is  the 
Stradn  di  Toledo,  1300  paces  long,  and  during  the  busy 
time  of  the  day  thronged  like  a market.  The  Strada 
Chiaja  extends  along  the  shore  for  2000  paces,  and 
contains  a number  of  splendid  mansions  as  well  ns  the 
Villa  Reale,  a Royal  pleasure  ground.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  these,  however,  and  the  Strada  Sla.  Lucia,  and 
Strada  Carbone,  the  streets  are  in  general  narrow, 
crooked,  and  disfigured  by  irregularity,  and  the  inter- 
mixture of  meanly  and  ill-built  houses  ; they  are  regu- 
larly and  well  paved  with  lava,  and  have  large  and 
skilfully  constructed  sewers,  which  convey  all  filth  to  the 
sea.  The  houses  in  general  are  massively  built  of  tufa. 

The  public  architecture  is  censured  as  gaudy  and  cosily 
without  impressiveness,  and  the  eye  of  taste  is  seldom 
gratified  by  the  occurrence  of  any  striking  building  of 
antiquity.  The  principal  place  of  worship  is  the  Dvmo 
or  Cathedral  of  St.  Januarius,  decorated  with  a hundred 
and  ten  pillars  of  marble  and  granite,  and  a profusion  of 
costly  workmanship.  The  relics  which  bear  the  name 
of  the  Saint  lie  in  a Chapel  beneath  the  Cathedral : a 
splendid  shrine  or  sacristy,  adorned  with  four  altar-pieces 
by  Dominichino,  contains  the  head  and  two  phials  asserted 
to  hold  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  and  the  fruitful 
source  of  the  superstition  and  fanaticism  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans, and  the  ridicule  of  strangers.  Naples,  besides  the 
Domo,  contains  122  Churches,  130  Chapels,  and  149 
Convents.  There  arc  seven  Theatres  well  supported  and 
frequented.  Musical  assemblies,  religious  page*1*11** 
innumerable  and  various  public  amusements  afford 
never-ending  pastime  to  a populace  which,  content  with 
very  sparing  means  of  livelihood,  require  an  incessant 
3 a 2 
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NAPLES,  round  of  entertainment.  The  Roval  Palace  is  in  the 
v— -v'""-'  centre  of  the  town,  and  communicates  by  a covered  way 
with  the  Costello  Nuovo,  a fortress  of  great  site  and 
strength  commanding  the  haven,  and  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  city  from  an  attack  by  sea.  The  city  is  further 
protected  by  the  Castello  delP  Uovo,  (so  named  from  its 
oval  shape,)  built  on  a rock  in  the  sea,  but  communicat- 
ing with  the  land  by  means  of  a mole.  The  Castle  of 
St.  Elmo,  constructed  on  an  eminence  to  the  North- 
West  of  the  city,  commands  every  quarter,  and  is  a ne- 
cessary instrument  in  the  government  of  a place  where 
the  excitability,  poverty,  numbers,  and  gregarious  habits 
of  the  populace  render  them  prone  to  revolt.  This 
fortress,  built  by  the  order  of  Charles  V.,  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  lofty  walls  and  huge  fosses  excavated  in 
the  rock,  a gloomy  air,  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
smiling  aspect  of  the  rest  of  the  scenery. 

The  Catacombs  of  Naples  have  already  been  suffi- 
ciently described. 

Character  The  air  and  appearance  of  the  Neapolitans  are  genc- 
rn  ihe  Nes.  rally  represented  as  different  from  those  of  other  Euro- 
potato*.  pennSt  and  suggesting  an  Oriental  character.  Beauty  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  male  sex,  it  occurs  more  rarely  in  the 
female,  who  arrive  precociously  both  at  maturity  and 
decay.  They,  however,  long  retain  the  brilliancy  of  their 
dark  and  lively  eyes.  The  labou  ring  classes,  especially  the 
fishermen,  are  large  and  robust.  Those  whoae  circum- 
stances allow  them  to  indulge  in  indolence  are  even  when 
young  inclined  to  corpulency  ; and  in  no  part  of  Europe 
docs  there  occur  so  large  a proportion  of  individuals 
disfigured  by  excessive  fatness  and  prominent  abdomens. 
Many  of  the  Nobility  enjoy  large  incomes,  and  affect 
great  splendour  in  their  dresses,  equipages,  and  houses. 
The  middle  class,  consisting  for  the  most  of  those  engaged 
in  professions,  or  trading  people  in  easy  circumstances,  are 
described  as  estimable  in  their  public  and  domestic  capa- 
cities, but  the  slaves  of  formal,  ceremonious,  and  ill-judged 
politeness.  Noon  is  the  most  tranquil  time  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  in  Naples,  as  the  inhabitants  are  then  enjoying 
their  or  daily  dumber.  As  evening  draws  on,  the 
streets  become  thronged  in  such  a manner,  that  the 
busiest  parts  of  Paris,  or  Londou,  will,  in  this  respect, 
bear  no  comparison  with  them.  At  such  an  hour,  the 
stranger  who,  for  the  first  time,  enters  the  Strada  di 
Toledo,  or  the  Quays,  is  inclined  to  apprehend  that  there 
is  some  popular  commotion.  The  space  is  thronged 
with  a confused  medley  of  human  beings,  of  every  class, 
condition,  sex,  and  age ; soldiers,  priests,  monks,  women, 
and  children,  mechanics,  fishermen,  itinerant  traders, 
servants  innumerable  in  gaudy  liveries  of  all  colours, 
paupers  ragged  and  half  naked,  conversing  in  a scream- 
ing tone  and  with  the  most  violcul  gesticulations.  In 
the  midst  of  (his  crowd,  apparently  impenetrable,  some 
hundreds  of  vehicles  hold  their  rapid  course  without 
injuring  any  one.  As  night  ■«(«  in,  dealers  in  provi- 
sions take  their  stands  at  portable  shops  ornamented 
with  drapery,  and  retail  wine,  macaroni,  cakes  of  maize, 
fried  fish,  fruit,  lemonade,  and  iced  water,  while  the 
Nobles  resort  in  numbers  to  the  Theatres  or  Gambling- 
houses.  It  is  calculated  that  Naples  consumes  an- 
nually, corn  400,000  quarters ; oil  2,000,000  gallons  ; 
diMM  24.000  CWL  ; fuh  37,000  cut.;  wilted  provisions 
22,000  CWL;  1C  25,000  cwt ; silt  80,000  bushels; 
Winrs  990,000  Billons  0„en  81woo  . shtcp  ,„d  |,mbs 
160,01)0  ; ->5.000  ; kid.  80,000  ; chickens  Olid 

pigeons  10,000,000;  eggs  20,000,000;  melons  300,000. 

The  delightful  situation  of  ,|)c  Western  suburb  of 


Naples  has  caused  It  to  receive  the  name  of  Pnusilippo,  NAPLES, 
from  Greek  word?  (ifavait  ‘Xthryt)  nearly  corresponding  v— 
to  * ant  touci.  At  the  outlet  of  this  suburb  is  a small  Paudlippo. 
quadrangular  vaulted  building  much  ruined,  which  tra- 
dition represents  to  be  Virgil's  Tomb  ; and,  notwithstand- 
ing llic  unsubstantial  objections  of  Addison,  and  the 
doubts  of  Swinburuc,  the  best  informed  inquirers  see  no 
reason  to  dissent  from  the  popular  opinion.  Near  to 
the  Tomb  is  the  opening  of  the  Grotto  of  Fausilippo,  or 
tunnel,  (as  we  should  call  it,)  which  here  pierces  the 
rocky  hill,  and  affords  a subterraneous  road,  perfectly 
straight,  but  ascending  to  the  country  about  Puzzuoli. 

It  is  excavated  in  (he  tufa,  of  which  the  hill  consists,  and 
has  the  shape  of  an  arch  above.  Light  and  air  are 
afforded  by  means  of  openings  in  the  roof,  w hich  in  some 
places  is  89  feet  high,  and  no  where  lower  than  24.  Its 
length  is  exactly  2414  feet,  its  breadth  22.  The  dust, 
gloom,  damp,  and  danger  from  the  passage  of  nume- 
rous carriages  and  beasts  of  burthen  render  it  a dis- 
agreeable place.  There  is  no  certain  information  as  to 
the  first  constructors  of  this  passage,  but  we  learn  from 
classical  writers,  that  it  existed  in  the  1st  century  of  the 
Christian  Era,  although  practicable  only  for  pedestrians, 

Alfonso  I.  made  it  passable  for  carriages,  and  it  has 
since,  at  various  tiroes,  been  enlarged  and  rendered  more 
commodious. 

The  Palace  of  Caserta  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Paine*  of 
the  Apennines,  sixteen  miles  to  the  North-East  of  the  C^wrto. 
Capital,  and  surpasses  in  magnificence  most  of  the 
Royal  residences  of  Europe.  Swinburne  observes  that 
**  the  vast  dimensions  of  its  apartments,  the  bold  span  of 
their  ceilings,  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  materials 
employed  in  building  and  decorating  it,  and  the  strength 
of  the  masonry,  claim  the  admiration  of  all  beholders, 
who  must  confess  it  is  a dwelling  spacious  and  grand 
enough  to  have  lodged  the  ancient  masters  of  the  Roman 
World.”  The  two  principal  fronts  are  787  feet  in  length, 
and  contain  five  stories  of  87  windows  each.  The 
two  other  sides  are  616  feet  long,  and  consist  also  of 
five  stories,  in  each  of  which  are  27  windows.  The 
interior  is  divided  into  four  courts,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  Palace  is  a superb  staircase  crowned  by  a circular 
hall  which  affords  communication  to  every  cel  of  apart- 
ments. The  richest  marbles  are  employed  throughout 
the  building  in  great  profusion.  The  Theatre  is  a 
master-piece  of  art,  antique  columns  of  alabaster  support 
the  roof  and  divide  the  house  into  forty-lw'o  boxes  richly 
decorated  ; all  parts  of  the  plan  harmonize  and  produce 
a concentrated  and  magnificeut  effect. 

The  Palace  of  Portici,  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  five  PaJare  of 
miles  to  the  South-East  of  Naples,  is  spacious  aud  corn-  Portici. 
modious.  It  is  built  close  to  the  site  of  Herculaneum, 
and  formerly  contained  an  invaluable  collection  of  anti- 
quities dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  town,  but  the  princi- 
pal part  of  these  relics  have  been  judiciously  removed 
to  the  Bourbon  Museum  in  (he  Capital. 

The  Principato  Citeriore,  bounded  on  the  North  by  Priaapsto 
the  Principato  Ulteriore,  North-East  and  East  by  Ba-  Citrrwne. 
silicata,  South  and  South-West  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  North-West  by  Campagna  Felice,  is  a moun- 
tainous tract,  so  that,  properly  speaking,  there  is  but 
one  plain  extending  along  the  sea-coast  from  Salerno  to 
Agropoli.  The  numerous  and  extensive  volley*  are  very 
fertile,  the  scenery  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty,  and  the 
Province  is  altogether  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Kingdom. 

A great  number  of  olive-trees  grow  naturally,  and  their 
produce,  which  might  form  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
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NAPLES,  branch  of  commerce,  is  managed  so  rudely  that  the  fruit 
is  never  taken  from  the  branches,  but  swept  from  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  allowed  to  fall.  Much  wine  is 
produced,  and  manna  and  dried  fruits  form  a consider- 
able article  of  export.  The  staple  produce,  however,  is 
silk,  of  which  the  annual  amount  is  estimated  at  52,000 
pounds  weight.  The  #ea  washing  its  shore  abounds 
with  fish,  especially  the  tunny,  of  which  the  quantity 
Tun0y  taken  is  very  great.  The  nets,  by  means  of  cables 

fishery.  fastened  to  anchors,  are  arranged  so  as  to  enclose 

a large  space,  and  the  entrance  is  lcfl  unobstructed 
in  that  direction  towards  which  the  experience  of 
the  fishermen  leads  them  to  conclude  that  the  fish 
will  approach.  A man  posted  on  an  elevated  rock  gives 
the  signal  as  soon  as  the  fish  have  entered,  and  the 
opening  is  then  closed,  and  the  prey  secured.  The 
muzzle  is  the  part  most  relished  by  epicures,  the  belly 
also,  when  salted,  is  considered  a great  delicacy.  From 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  October  it  is  eaten 
fresh,  and  used  salted  during  the  rest  of  (he  year. 

Salema  Salerno,  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  is  built  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  from  the  water’s 
edge  rises  in  terraces  to  the  mount  on  which  the  Castle 
stands.  The  town  is  enclosed  by  walls  which,  although 
of  great  antiquity,  are  still  in  u state  of  considerable 
repair.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  the  houses 
high  and  gloomy.  It  is  the  See  of  an  Archbishop,  and 
the  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St_  Matthew  the  Evangelist, 
is  a large  pile  in  the  Gothic  style,  irregular  and  rather 
barbarous,  but  very  splendid.  The  columns  of  the 
interior  are  of  various  precious  marbles,  the  choir  is  in- 
laid with  square  und  oval  slabs  of  verde  antico,  porphyry, 
and  serpentine,  and  the  altar,  covered  with  abundance 
of  rich  and  dazzling  ornaments,  hus  on  each  side  beau- 
tiful white  and  green  marble  columns.  In  a subter- 
ranean Chapel,  a silver  shrine  contains  relics  whicli  arc 
regarded  as  those  of  the  tutelary  Saint.  Pope  Gre- 
gory VII.  is  buried  here,  having  died  in  this  town  in 
1085  from  vexation,  in  consequence  of  the  fuilure  of  his 
ambitious  projects,  and  his  detention  in  captivity  by 
order  of  Robert  Guiscard.  Salerno  was  renowned  in 
the  Middle  Ages  for  its  Medical  University  founded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  IXth  century.  That  singular  col- 
lection of  aphorisms  which  is  known  by  the  name 
Schola  Salem  liana,  and  contains  precepts  for  the  pre- 
servation and  restoration  of  health,  expressed  in  Leonine 
verse,  was  composed  in  1100,  and  dedicated  to  Robert 
Duke  of  Normandy,  who  had  visited  the  place  to  be 
treated  for  a wound  received  in  Palestine. 

Nucera.  Nucera  exceeds  Sulcrno  in  size  as  well  as  population, 
which  amounts  to  16.000  persons.  There  is  abundance  of 
water  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  the  soil  is  very 
fertile,  atfording  three  crops  in  the  year.  The  rents  con- 
sequently are  very  high,  amounting  to  £4  per  acre  ; some 
very  valuable  lands  are  let  at  £5  per  acre.  The  produce  is 
generally  fruit,  maize,  and  garden  esculents.  The  peo- 
pie  are  of  a quarrelsome  and  dungcrous  disposition,  so 
thul  above  forty  homicides  have  occurred  in  the  course 
of  one  year. 

Pesto.  Pesto  lies  on  the  sea-shore  about  thirty  mites  to  the 

South-East  of  Salerno,  and  forms  by  its  majestic  ruins 
a land-mark,  visible  in  most  parts  of  the  gulf.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Trcczcnians,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Liatilu,  and  subsequently  enlarged  and  improved  by  the 
Sybarites  when  it  received  the  name  of  Potidunia.  It 
became  a Roman  colony  272  n.  c.,  and  then  was  called 
Pastum.  Its  situation  is  delightful,  and  was  salu- 


brious so  long  os  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  those  who  NAPLES, 
had  industry  and  skill  to  drain  the  swamps  which  at 
present  cause  malaria.  The  Pestan  roses,  the  Biferi 
rosaria  P&tli,  bloom  us  in  the  time  of  V irgil ; that  which 
now  shoots  up  among  the  ruins  is  of  the  small  single 
damask  kind  with  a very  high  perfume,  and  flowera  both 
in  Spring  and  Autumn.  The  walls  of  Pactum,  three 
miles  in  circuit,  are  so  well  preserved  as  in  many 
places  to  be  twenty  feet  high.  They  are  built  of  large 
masses  of  travertino  laid  together  without  any  cement 
The  relics  of  its  Temples,  presenting  some  of  the  noblest 
and  best  preserved  monuments  of  antiquity,  consist  prin- 
cipally of  three  buildings  having  their  fronts  arranged 
in  the  same  line.  The  middle  Temple  is  the  principal ; it 
is  1S2  feet  long,  and  74  broad ; the  columns,  of  which 
there  are  6 in  front,  and  14  along  each  side,  have  a 
height  of  about  30  feet,  and  a diameter  of  6.  They  are 
fluted  and  placed  at  distances  not  exceeding  a diameter 
und  a half,  and  this  proximity,  combined  with  their  simple 
style  and  massive  proportions,  produces  an  impression 
of  grandeur  and  solemnity.  This  structure  was  of  the 
kind  called  hypa?thral,  having  its  interior  uncovered  and 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  two  other  Temples  ore  of  infe- 
rior dimensions,  and  less  simple  architecture.  That  on  the 
Western  side  hns  6 columns  in  front,  and  13  along  each 
side,  it  is  98  feet  long,  and  45  broad.  That  ou  the 
Eastern  side  is  162  feet  tong,  and  70  in  breadth.  The 
principal  Temple  bears  evidence  of  the  earliest  origin  in 
the  greater  simplicity  of  its  architecture,  which,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  others,  is  in  the  Doric  Order.  The  stone  of 
which  they  were  built  is  a very  durable  travertino,  but  so 
rough  (hat  it  had  been  found  expedient  to  overlay  its 
surface  with  a ^coat  of  plaster.  Pesto,  one  of  the  first 
towns  which  in  this  part  of  Italy  embraced  Christianity, 
was  sacked  by  the  Saracens  in  the  IXth  century;  its  ruin 
was  accelerated  by  the  depredations  of  Robert  Guiscard  in 
the  Xlth,  and  the  inhabitants,  without  spirit  or  means  to 
maintain  the  works  destined  for  conveying  off  the  stag- 
nant waters  of  the  small  river  which  flows  through  the 
plain,  were,  by  malaria,  compelled  to  remove.  There 
are  at  present,  within  the  walls,  a few  huts  inhabited  by 
peasants  employed  for  the  management  of  herds  of  buf- 
falos, the  only  sort  of  farming  at  present  practised  here. 

The  Principato  Ullcriorc  is  an  inland  Province  bounded  Principal# 
on  the  North  by  Molise  and  the  Capitanata,  East  by  interior#, 
Basilicata,  South  by  the  Principato  Citeriore,  West  by 
the  Cainpagna  Felice.  It  contains  within  its  territory 
the  small  Dukedom  of  Bcncvcnto  belonging  to  the  l*a pul 
See,  in  oouscqucncc  of  a grant  made  in  1054  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  II.  The  Apennines,  or  their  branches, 
extend  over  the  whole  Province,  the  most  level  and  fer- 
tile tracts  of  which  consist  of  extensive  valleys  and  table 
lands  based  on  the  mountains,  here  lower  than  in  almost 
any  other  part.  The  climate,  in  consequence  of  this 
elevation,  is  colder  than  on  the  sea-coast,  and  frosts 
occur  during  Winter,  without,  however,  such  a degree 
of  severity  as  to  cover  the  streams  with  ice.  There  are 
extensive  woods,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aveltino 
the  hazel  flourishes  uncommonly,  and  produces  by  the 
sale  of  its  nuts  £12,000  annually.  Wine  is  an  import- 
ant object  of  the  cultivator's  care,  and  silk,  though  not  a 
staple  article,  is  produced  to  the  amount  of 20, 000  pounds 
annually.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile,  least  so 
towards  the  South,  where  it  generally  consists  of  a cold, 
heavy,  and  stiff  clay.  Barley  and  wheat  arc  produced 
in  considerable  quantities,  as  well  as  hemp,  flax,  and 
various  herbs  for  the  dyer’s  use.  Maize,  however,  is  the 
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NAPLES,  principal  corn  crop,  and  with  pulse  generally  forms  the 
diet  of  the  peasantry.  The  livestock  is  neither  abun- 
dant nor  valuable*  sheep,  which  are  the  principal, 
amount  to  about  120,000.  They  are  generally  trans- 
TmnsJiu*  humantr »,  or  migratory,  according  to  the  season,  like 
xnaotot  the  merinos  of  Spain.  Under  this  system,  introduced 
Flock*.  ^ Alphonso  I.  in  the  XVth  century,  the  King  sup- 
plies the  sheep  of  the  mountain  furms  with  pasture  in 
the  plains  of  Apulia  during  seven  Winter  months.  The 
Royal  pastures,  known  by  the  name  Tavoliere,  extend 
sixty  miles  in  length,  thirty  in  breadth,  and  are  divided 
into  forty-three  lots,  capable,  altogether,  of  feeding 
1,200,000  sheep.  The  sum  paid  for  this  privilege  by 
the  farmers  occupying  the  mountainous  districts  is 
£2.  10*.  for  every  hundred  sheep.  A rood  called  the 
Trattura,  sixty  paces  wide,  is  kept  unobstructed  for  the 
passage  of  the  flocks  to  the  Royal  pastures  at  the 
approach  of  Winter,  and  for  their  return  in  Spring  to 
the  respective  farms  in  the  more  elevated  regions. 
Herbage,  folds,  shelter,  and  protection  are  supplied  at 
the  expense  of  the  Crown  during  these  migrations.  The 
system  is  under  the  management  of  a Board  established 
at  Foggia,  where  alone  the  shepherds  are  permitted  to 
sell  the  produce  of  their  flocks  at  a Fair  held  undur  the 
inspection  and  control  of  oflicers  of  the  Crown.  The 
number  of  sheep  at  present  transhumanten,  is  estimated 
at  about  1,100,000,  the  net  revenue  resulting  to  the 
Ctown  is  about  ,£$0,000  annually.  About  four  miles 
from  Frigento  is  the  Moffetta,  generally  supposed  to  be 
Amtancti  ehc  Amsancti  VaUis,  through  which  Virgil  describes 
Fatlu.  Alccto  ns  descending  to  the  infernal  regions.  It  is 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a bare  and  arid  dell,  and  is  an 
oval  pool  of  muddy,  osh-coloured  water  about  flfty  feet 
in  diameter.  The  surface  boils  up  with  gTeat  force  at 
irregular  intervals,  and  the  bursts  are  always  preceded 
by  a hissing  noise.  Each  jet  of  water  rises  to  the  height 
of  five  or  six  feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  a temporary 
vortex.  A large  body  of  sulphureous  vapour  is  con- 
tinually thrown  out  with  a hissing  noise,  and  is  depo- 
sited in  yellow  incrustations  on  the  steep  banks  of  the 
pool.  The  principal  mountain  in  the  Province  is  Monte 
Avellino.  Vcrgine,  which  towers  over  the  town  of  Avclliuo.  This 
town,  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  aud  Sec  of  a Bishop 
who  has  an  income  of  £1200,  extends  for  a mile  along 
the  declivity  of  a hill,  and  has  many  good  houses  ar- 
ranged in  crooked  and  irregular  streets.  The  principal 
resources  of  the  population  result  from  the  town  being 
situated  on  the  great  road  from  the  Capital  to  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  Kingdom.  It  has  also  a considerable  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloths.  The  women  attract  the  notice 
of  strangers  by  their  remarkable  beauty  ; they  observe  a 
practice  of  dyeing  their  hair  with  a decoction  of  wood- 
ashes  which  makes  it  of  u flaxen  yellow  of  many  differ- 
ent lints  in  different  parts  of  the  same  head.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Jtava  casaries  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  writers,  and  the  practice  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  traces  of  ancient  manners. 

Molise,  Molise  is  bounded  on  the  North-West  by  Abruxzo 
Citeriore,  North-East  by  the  Capitanata,  South-East  by 
Principal®  Ulterior?,  South-West  by  the  Campogna 
Felice,  and  West  by  the  Second  Province  of  Abruzzo 
Ulteriore.  It  fea  mountainous  tract,  being  overspread 
by  the  Apennines  or  their  brandies.  Its  highest  moun- 
tain is  Matcse,  wluch  separates  it  from  the  Campogna 
pelicc*  and  reaches  to  such  a height  as  to  retain  snow  in 
the  chasms  ol  the  summits  throughout  the  whole  year.  Tire 
South-Eastern  part  of  the  Province  is  un  extensive  val- 


ley which  inclines  towards  the  Adriatic.  The  staple  pro-  NAPLES 
duce  is  corn,  of  which  the  quantity  grown  is  very  con-  - — , — -» 
siderable  ; as  the  harvests  of  the  Campagna  Felice  are 
inadequate  to  satisfy  the  great  demand  of  the  markets  of 
the  Capital,  the  deficiency  is  met  principally  from  the 
crops  of  this  Province.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
management  of  bees,  and  sw  ine  are  fed  in  gTeat  num- 
bers, aud  their  flesh  salted  for  the  markets  of  the 
Capital.  Its  flocks  are  computed  to  oontoin  150,000 
sheep,  most  of  which  are  transhumantes,  Its  provincial 
name  of  Hannio  has  remained  since  the  remote  period 
when  it  formed  the  principal  territory  of  the  Sammies. 

Campo  Basso,  its  chief  town,  is  a place  of  no  import- 
ance, and  the  population  derive  their  support  from  the 
traders  frequenting  the  corn-market. 

The  Second  Province  of  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  is  bounded  Second  Pro- 
on  the  West  and  North  by  the  Papal  territories,  North-  vine*  of 
East  by  the  First  Province  of  Abruzzo  Ulteriore,  South-  ^.!'.riu10 
West  by  Abruzzo  Citeriore,  and  Molise,  South  by  the  cnore* 
Campagna  Felice.  The  Apennines  occupy  the  whole 
Province,  and,  round  tlicLake  of  Celano  or  Fucino,  rise 
into  summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  most 
valuable  natural  product  is  timber,  as  luxuriant  forests 
cover  the  surfaces  of  many  of  the  mountains.  The 
Winters  are  as  severe  as  in  the  South  of  Britain,  and 
the  heat  in  Summer  so  moderate  that  grapes  imperfectly 
ripen,  and  in  makiug  wine  it  is  found  necessary  to  boil 
the  must  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  such  a degree  of 
strength  as  may  dispose  it  to  ferment.  Olives  arrive  at 
maturity  only  in  a few  low  and  sheltered  valleys.  The 
stock  of  black  cattle  U considerable,  and  the  milk  of  the 
cows  is  generally  made  iuto  cheese  esteemed  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  Parmesan.  The  principal  stock,  how- 
ever, is  sheep,  which  arc  very  numerous,  and  as  they 
ore  transhumantes,  and  managed  with  much  care  and 
skill,  Uieir  wool  is  highly  valued.  The  inhabitants  are 
considered  a hardy  and  industrious  race,  and  their  dia- 
lect is  regarded  as  elegant  and  expressive.  Aquilu,  the 
chief  town,  is  built  iu  the  rich  and  extensive  valley  of  the 
same  name.  The  River  Pescara  flows  through  it.  The 
streets  are  large  and  well  built,  and  the  walls  surround- 
ing it  are  in  a state  of  good  preservation.  It  has  a 
Cathedral,  and  no  less  than  fifty-three  other  churches. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  pursued  with  some  activity. 

The  First  Province  of  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  is  the  most  First  Pn>* 
Northern  district  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  bounded  on  the  *ince  of 
North-West  by  the  Papal  territory,  North-East  by  the  A*>ru«n 
Adriatic,  South-East  by  Abruzzo  Citeriore,  South-West  L terwra* 
by  the  Second  Province  of  Abruzzo  Ulteriore.  The  West- 
ern part  of  the  Province  is  occupied  by  lofty  mountains, 
the  Eastern  declines  gradually  to  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  which  is  low  and  sandy.  The  climate  in  the 
mountains  is  cool  and  often  ungenial,  on  the  coast  it  is 
warm,  and  more  rainy  than  is  usual  on  the  Eastern 
coast  of  Italy.  Though  the  soil  is  very  productive  and 
well  watered,  this  Province  is  probably  the  least  im- 
proved in  the  kingdom.  Fertile  estates  of  1000  acres 
in  extent  may  sometimes  be  observed  un  tenanted  aud 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  brushwood.  The  care  of  the 
Jurmcr  is  principally  directed  to  grazing.  The  number 
of  sheep  is  very  considerable,  and  as  they  are  trasuhu - 
mantes,  the  wool,  as  is  usual  under  that  management, 
is  fine  aud  highly  valued.  The  climate  is  not  suffi- 
ciently warm  for  the  ripeuiug  of  a^rutae,  but  the  vine 
and  olive  are  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent.  The 
]>eoplc  huve  the  character  of  a robust  and  hardy  but 
rough  and  uncivilized  race.  Terumo,  the  chief  town,  is 
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K-WLW.  a Bishop’s  See,  bui  presents  no  circumstances  meriting 
particular  notice. 

Abruuo  Abruzzo  Citeriore  is  bounded  on  the  North-East  by 

Citwiare.  (he  Adriatic  Sea,  South-East  by  Molise,  and  in  the  re- 
maining parts  by  the  other  two  divisions  of  Abruzzo, 
The  surface  in  the  interior  is  generally  mountainous, 
and  level  towards  the  coast,  where  the  soil  is  either  of 
sand  or  stiff  clay,  yet  for  the  most  part  moderately  fer- 
tile. The  attention  of  the  farmer  is  mainly  directed  to 
grazing,  and  sheep  are  the  principal  live  stock.  As 
they  are  traiukumantts  they  afford  a fine  valuable  wool, 
which,  in  common  with  the  few  other  articles  which  this 
Province  supplies  to  commerce,  are  conveyed  by  land  to 
the  mart  of  Foggia,  as  there  is  no  sea-port  along  the 
extent  of  the  const.  Chieti,  its  chief  town,  is  a Bishop’s 
See,  but  otherwise  o place  of  little  importuuce. 

Capitanata.  The  Capitanata,  bounded  on  the  North  and  East  by 
the  Adriatic,  South  by  the  Province  of  Buri  and  Basili- 
cata, West  by  Molise,  is  the  most  extensive  Province  of 
the  Kingdom.  Much  the  greater  part  of  its  territory  i« 
a plain,  the  basis  of  which  is  chalk  or  limestone,  covered 
with  a thin  stratum  of  vegetable  mould  deficient  in 
water,  and  overrun  with  wild  thyme,  giant-fennel,  aspho- 
del, und  ca]>er  shrubs.  Mount  Gurgano  farms  a pro- 
montory projecting  tor  into  the  Adriatic,  and  occupies 
an  extent  of  about  750  square  miles,  rising  in  some 
places  to  tile  height  of  5000  feet.  The  climate  through- 
out the  plain  is  very  hot  and  dry,  so  that  there  is  no 
W inter,  and  the  Country  suffers  much  from  want  of 
rain.  The  sea-coast  is  very  uiilkcalthy  from  malaria, 
especially  the  part  lying  immediately  to  the  South  of 
Manfredonia.  Gargano  is  covered  with  noble  forests  of 
deciduous  and  evergreen  timber,  the  haunts  of  wolves, 
wild  boars,  porcupines,  deer,  and  hares.  Tlie  level 
parts  are  very  deficient  in  wood,  and  the  inhabitants 
find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  using  brush- 
wood and  the  dried  stems  of  plants  for  fuel.  Corn, 
wine,  olives,  figs,  oranges,and  licorice  are  produced  iu 
great  abundance,  and  the  quantity  might  be  much  in- 
creased, but  that  the  attention  of  the  landholder  is  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  keeping  of  cattle.  The  horses  are 
in  general  well  made  and  active,  buffalos  are  kept,  as 
well  for  draught  as  for  their  milk,  converted  into  the 
cheese  called  provole , which  is  highly  esteemed,  though 
it  has  the  musky  smell  of  the  animaJ,  and  is,  in  conse- 
quence, at  first  disagreeable  to  the  palate.  The  sheep, 
which  are  very  numerous,  have  savoury,  high -flavoured 
flesh,  in  consequence  of  the  aromatic  herbs  ou  which  they 
feed.  Their  wool,  which  is  very  fine,  is  shorn  twice  a 
year.  The  Capitanata  has  two  principal  marts,  Foggiu 
and  Manfredonia,  a sea-port  much  frequented  by  traders 
from  Venice,  and  from  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Adri- 

Fuggia.  atic.  Foggia,  the  chief  town,  situated  in  an  extensive 
plain,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Province,  is  neatly 
built  of  white  stone.  It  has  a handsome  Theatre,  a 
well-built  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Governor,  ond 
many  excellent  houses.  There  is  here  a great  market 
for  the  side  of  corn,  which  is  deposited  iu  subterraneous 
granaries,  consisting  of  pits  excavated  in  tlie  rocky 
ground  on  which  the  town  is  built,  and  covered  with 
boards ; and  so  dry  is  the  soil  and  climate,  that  such 
management  is  sufficient  for  its  preservation.  On  tire 
17th  of  May  a great  Fair  is  held  for  the  sale  of  wool  pro- 
duced in  this  and  the  neighbouring  Provinces.  It  is 
bought  principally  by  ^French  merchants,  who  export  it 
in  the  raw  state. 

To  the  East  of  the  Capitanata  lies  the  Province  of 
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Bari,  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Adriutic,  East  by  the  NAPLK9L 
Province  of  Otranto,  and  South  by  the  Basilicata.  It  is  v — 
in  general  a level  district,  consisting  of  a calcareous  Bari 
btM  covered  by  a thin  coat  of  vegetable  mould.  There 
are  many  swamps  on  the  sea-coast,  which  is,  with  little 
exception,  low  and  sandy.  A few  mountains  of  moderate 
height  occur  in  the  Southern  part.  The  only  river  is  the 
Ofuuto.  A large  quantity  of  wine,  some  of  excellent  quality, 
is  produced  in  this  Province  ; almonds,  figs,  oranges,  and 
licorice,  form  considerable  articles  of  commerce.  Salt 
might  be  made  to  any  given  quantity ; the  present  produce 
amounts  annually  to  1,800,000  bushels.  It  is  computed 
that  50,000  cwts.  of  saltpetre  might  be  mode  ; the  actual 
supply  derived  from  the  factories  of  this  article  is  about 
12,000  cwts.  annually.  The  population  of  live  sea-coast 
have  more  of  the  sea-faring  spirit  than  is  usual  among 
the  Neapolitans,  and  in  their  own  vessels  convey  the 
native  produce  to  Venice  and  Dalmatia.  The  Capital 
of  the  Province  is  Bari,  built  on  a low  rocky  peninsula  City  of 
about  a mile  iu  circumference.  Its  site  is  pleasant  in  enu- 
sequence  of  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  sea,  and  picturesque 
scenery  surrounding  it  on  the  land  side.  It  is  the  See 
of  a Bishop,  who  has  an  income  of  $£1200  annually. 

The  Cathedral  is  noticed  for  having  one  of  the  loftiest 
steeples  in  the  Kingdom,  being  264  feet  high.  In  the 
Priory  of  St.  Nicholus  is  a subterraneous  chapel,  con- 
taining a stone  coffin  filled  with  u sweet  und  colourless 
liquid,  apparently  a syrup  made  with  sugar.  Iu  this 
fluid  a few  bones  may  be  observed,  alleged  lobe  the 
relics  of  St.  Nicholas,  from  which  this  holy  manna, 
as  it  is  called,  is  stated  to  exude  miraculously.  It  is 
distributed  to  devotees  os  an  infallible  remedy  in  many 
disorders.  The  people  of  Bari  have  the  reputation  of 
being  industrious  and  intelligent ; they  drive  a brisk 
trade  in  the  various  ports  of  the  Adriatic.  The  town  is 
still  as  famous  for  its  fish  as  when  Horace  styled  it  the 
“ fishy  Barium .”  Barletta,  lying  on  the  sea-coast  to  the  Bailett*** 
North-West  of  Bari,  is  magnificently  built,  having  in 
remote  Ages  been  frequently  the  residence  of  the  Arra- 
gonian  Kings  when  they  visited  this  part  of  their  do- 
minions. It  is  thinly  peopled,  and  this  circumstance, 
combined  with  the  splendour  of  its  architecture,  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  a Capital  depopulated  by  sonic  casualty. 

In  the  market-place  stands  a colossal  statue  of  bronze, 
seventeen  feet  high,  representing,  according  to  the 
genera)  opinion,  the  victorious  Emperor  Ucraclius.  The 
figure  is  standing,  dressed  in  a military  habit;  the  sculp- 
ture is  rude  and  incorrect,  and  the  attitude  awkward. 

This  statue  had  lain  for  some  centuries  half  buried  ill 
the  sand  on  the  sea-coast,  when,  in  1491,  it  was  dug  up 
and  placed  on  the  Rjwit  which  it  at  present  occupies. 

Borlclla  contains  18,000  inhabitants. 

The  Province  of  Otranto,  bounded  on  the  West  by  Province  of 
tliut  of  Bari  and  the  Basilicata,  is  surrounded  on  all  Otranto, 
other  parts  by  the  sea.  It  is  level  in  the  Northern  part, 
to  the  South  it  rises  into  hills  of  a moderate  height  and 
usually  of  great  picturesque  beauty.  This  range  ter- 
minates at  the  Southern  point  iu  Cape  Lcuca.  As  the 
peninsula  of  Otranto  is  narrow,  seldom  exceeding 
twenty-five  miles  in  breadth,  it  contains  scarcely  any 
streams.  The  Hidro,  which  flows  by  Otranto,  and  the 
Galesus,  of  classical  fame,  which  enters  the  sen  near 
Tarenlin,  are  mere  brooks.  The  stagnation  of  wintry 
torrents  in  rocky  hollows  forms  many  small  lakes,  which 
are  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  climate  is  so  warm  that 
there  is  no  Winter,  but  the  Summer  mouths  are  very  sul- 
try, and  rain  at  that  time  seldom  occurs.  The  crops  are 
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NAPLES,  injured  not  only  by  wont  of  water,  but  by  vast  numbers 
y — t ^ of  locusts,  which  occasionally  infest  them.  The  staple 
produce  of  the  Province  is  corn,  of  which  wheat  is  the 
most  important  Oil  of  olives  is  produced  in  great 
quantities,  and  much  esteemed  for  the  foreign  market 
as  it  is  found  to  improve  by  keeping.  The  management 
of  bees  receives  much  attention,  and  the  honey  is  con- 
sidered the  best  in  Italy.  The  Tarentine  fleeces  have 
not  degenerated  since  the  time  of  the  Romans  when 
they  were  highly  prized  ; the  number  of  sheep  is  con- 
siderable, and  those  which  yield  the  fine  wool  are  Irons- 
humanta.  Of  the  population  of  the  Province,  about 
40,000  individuals  are  the  descendants  of  Grecian 
colonists,  and  retain  the  Language  of  their  ancestors. 
City  of  Lecce,  the  Capital  of  (be  Province,  is  regarded  as  the 
L«cce'.  second  City  in  the  Kingdom.  It  is  generally  built  in  a 
style  of  florid  architecture,  executed  in  a fine  white  stone, 
soft  when  taken  from  the  quarry,  but  hardening  after  a 
short  exposure  to  the  air.  Verrio  the  Painter,  who  derives 
his  best  chance  of  immortality  from  Pope’s  satire,  was  n 
native  ofLccce.and  many  of  his  works  decorate  its  build- 
ings. The  population  of  the  town  is  small  in  proportion  to 
its  numerous  und  roomy  houses,  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
so  secluded,  that  Craven  mentions  his  difficulty  in  finding 
an  individual  in  the  streets  at  noon.  The  inhabitants,  con- 
sisting generally  of  the  Nobility  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  with  their  dependents,  are  easy  in  their  circum- 
stances and  polished  in  their  manners.  The  common 
people  in  this  town  and  in  some  others  of  the  Province 
are  fond  of  dogVflesh,  which  is  said  to  be  consumed  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  even  horse-flesh  is  without 
Taranto.  disguise  exposed  for  sale  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Taranto 
is  a diminutive  remnant  of  the  great,  wealthy,  and  vo- 
luptuous Tarentum , the  ancient  site  of  which  occupied  a 
space  of  twelve  miles  in  circuit.  The  present  town  is 
built  on  a tongue  of  land,  washed  on  its  Southern  side 
by  the  waters  of  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  called 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  and  on  its  Northern  by  the  Mare 
Piccolo  or  inlet  which  formed  the  ancient  port,  and  is 
about  ten  miles  in  length  with  a mean  breadth  of  about 
two.  This  inlet  has  an  entraucc  1 GO  yards  wide,  and 
crossed  by  a bridge  of  seven  arches,  which  joins  Taranto 
to  the  Northern  shore,  and  supports  an  aqueduct  con- 
veying water  to  the  town  from  a spring  about  twelve 
miles  distant.  The  present  town  is  ill-built  and  filthy, 
containing  about  16,000  inhabitants,  principally  sup- 
ported by  fishing.  It  is  still  as  celehrated  for  the  pro- 
fusion and  excellence  of  its  shell-fish,  as  when  Horace 
said  of  it,  Pectinibus  patulis  jactal  se  molle  Tarentum. 
The  privilege  of  taking  them  is  leased  by  the  Crown  to 
various  Corporations,  who  pay  24,000  ducats  annually. 
Swinburne  gives  a list  of  ninety-three  different  sorts  to 
be  found  here,  and  mentions  that  at  one  entertainment 
he  lusted  thirteen  varieties  all  delicious  and  salubrious. 
The  Mures  and  Purpura , which  supplied  the  costly 
Tarentine  dye  of  the  Romans,  are  still  to  be  met  with, 
but  the  introduction  of  cochineal  has  superseded  their 
use  in  the  Arts.  The  Mare  Piccolo  is  not  at  present 
used  as  a port,  for  vessels  arc  excluded  by  the  bridge, 
ami  obliged  to  anchor  in  a road  protected  from  the 
sea  by  the  small  islands  of  Sta.  Pelagia  and  St.  An- 
Otranto.  drew.  Otranto,  which  gives  name  to  the  Province,  is  a 
poor  aiulill-built  place,  containing  1600  inhabitants.  Its 
Castle,  of  romantic  celebrity,  is  a small  and  rudely  con- 
structed fort,  intended  as  a post  for  w atching  the  move- 
ments of  Mohammedan  Corsairs. 

RuiliciU.  Jia.il i rata,  lying  to  (lie  South  of  Capitanata,  bo,  a sea- 


coast  of  forty  miles  along  the  Western  side  of  the  Gulf  NAPLES, 
of  Taranto.  Its  boundary  then  stretches  across  the 
Northern  part  of  the  Calabrian  Peninsula  to  the  Gulf  of 
Policastro,  which  bounds  it  for  a distance  of  about  twelve 
miles.  Its  Western  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Princi- 
pato  Citeriore  and  the  Principato  Ulteriore.  With  the 
exception  of  the  sea-coast,  where  the  country  is  level  and 
fertile,  this  Province  is  mountainous,  rocky,  barren,  and 
regarded  as  the  least  favoured  by  Nature,  aud  the  least 
improved  of  any  part  of  the  Kingdom.  The  population 
in  general  live  in  a state  of  great  poverty  and  barbarism. 

The  site  of  Metopontum  is  marked  by  a few  ruins  in  the  Mdapen- 
simplest  style  of  the  Doric  order.  They  stand  near  the  ttrm- 
mouth  of  the  river  Basiento,  amidst  a plain  which,  in- 
stead of  the  wealth,  activity,  and  cultivation  which  it  ex- 
hibited when  inhabited  by  the  early  Grecian  colonists, 
now  presents  nothing  to  the  view  but  a succession  of 
marshes,  nearly  uninhabited  in  consequence  of  malaria. 

Licorice,  which  is  indigenous  in  this  part  of  Italy,  is 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  culture  and  exportation. 

Manna  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities  by  a spe-  Production 
cies  of  ash-tree,  which  receives  no  culture,  unless  the  of  mauna. 
term  be  applicable  to  the  precaution  taken  by  the  peasants 
to  cut  down  all  trunks  exceeding  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  restrain  the  growth  of  the  tree  to  shoots  of  a bulk 
inferior  to  that  dimension.  Towards  the  end  of  J uly  the 
gatherers  of  manna  make  a horizontal  incision  inclining 
upwards  in  the  bole  of  the  tree.  As  the  liquor  never  oozes 
out  on  the  first  day,  another  cut  is  given  on  the  second, 
and  then  the  workman  fixes  the  stalk  of  a maple-leaf  in 
the  upper  incision  and  the  end  of  the  leaf  in  the  lower 
one,  so  as  to  form  a cup  to  receive  the  gum  as  it  exudes 
from  the  cut.  It  is  eagerly  sought  and  carried  away 
by  various  wild  animals,  which  rob  these  reservoirs.  The 
oppressed  peasantry  find  it  a dreadful  source  of  misery, 
as  they  ore  obliged  to  furnish  such  a quantity  of  it  as 
requires  a large  portion  of  their  time  and  labour  to  pro- 
cure. The  price  of  the  drug  in  the  Neapolitan  territory 
is  about  threepence  per  ounce.  Potenza,  the  chief  town,  Potenxa. 
is  a Bishop’s  See,  but  contains  nothing  worth  particular 
notice. 

The  three  Provinces  of  Calabria  occupy  the  long  penin-  The  C*k- 
suln  forming  the  most  Southern  part  of  the  Continental  hn*n  Pre- 
dominions  of  Naples.  The  Apennines,  extending  over  v,ncw* 
the  Northern  part,  rise  to  a great  height.  The  lower 
ridges  arc  in  general  covered  with  forests  of  luxuriant 
oaks  and  chestnuts,  the  higher  are  overgrown  with 
various  sorts  of  firs  and  pines,  and  peaks  covered  with 
perpetual  snows  rise  above  all.  These  elevated  forests, 
the  fastnesses  of  banditti,  have  few  permanent  inhabit- 
ants. The  peasants  of  the  lower  districts  drive  their 
cattle  to  pasture  on  these  mountains  during  the  Summer 
months,  and  return  to  the  coasts  at  the  approach  of  Win- 
ter. The  North-Western  shore  of  the  peninsula  is  in 
general  low  aud  fertile,  but  subject  to  malaria;  the 
South-Eastern  is  bounded  through  the  greate»t  part  of 
Its  length  by  bold  precipices  of  calcareous  rock,  beaten 
by  a boisterous  sea.  Wherever  the  elevation  of  the  country 
does  not  affect  the  temperature,  the  climate  approaches 
to  the  nature  of  that  between  the  tropics.  There  is  no 
Winter,  and  dry  and  rainy  are  the  only  distinctions  of 
seasons.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  palm-trees  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  African  scenery,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  peasantry  indicates  that  by  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate, by  colonization  at  some  remote  and  unrecorded 
period,  or  in  consequence  of  the  invasions  of  the  Sara- 
cenic Moors,  the  constitution  of  the  inhabitants  differs 
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NAPLES,  from  that  of  other  Europeans.  According  to  Craven 
their  stature  is  low,  and  seldom  possesses  symmetry* 
The  outline  of  the  face  generally  resembles  that  of  the 
Africans  ; the  complexion  is  either  a pale  olive,  or  a 
highly  tinted  copper -colour  ; the  hair  sometimes  straight 
but  oftencr  crisp,  like  that  of  the  Negroes,  and  univer- 
sally coarse  and  black.  People  in  easy  circumstances 
are  however  distinguished  by  a considerable  share  of 
personal  attractions,  and  the  traveller  just  mentioned  in- 
forms us  that  the  most  beautiful  human  lieing  he  bad 
ever  seen  was  a young  female  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Reggio.  The  scenery  of  the  Country,  in  general  pos- 
sessing a picturesque  outline,  is  rendered  extremely 
beautiful  by  the  luxuriant  thickets  of  evergreens  which 
in  many  places  clothe  the  surface.  The  tract  extending 
from  Spartivento  to  the  vicinity  of  Reggio,  is  for  the  most 
part  an  exception  to  this  description  ; the  surface  is  there 
rocky,  parched,  and  bare,  and  the  scenery  dreary  without 
grandeur  or  sublimity.  Asprontonle,  the  Rhrginus 
Vertex  of  the  Roman  Geographers,  rises  to  a great  height 
In  this  port  of  the  peninsula.  Further  to  the  North  the 
ground  becomes  low  and  level,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Corace,  where  the  two  seas  arc  distant  but  twenty  miles, 
it  is  thought  that  a canal  might  at  a moderate  expense 
form  a communication  between  them.  By  a comparison 
of  their  ap]tearnnces,  where  they  may  be  observed  at  one 
view,  it  is  found  that  the  Ionian  Sea  is  of  a light  green 
colour,  and  the  Tuscan  of  a dark  blue:  the  experience  of 
navigators,  it  may  be  observed,  has  led  them  to  remark 
that  a pale  colour  in  the  waters  of  the  sea  indicates  a 
less  depth  than  where  the  hue  is  a deep  azure.  These 
Provinces  do  not  in  general  rank  high  with  respect  to 
the  articles  which  they  supply  to  2ommcrce.  The  olive- 
tree  rises  to  the  height  of  lofty  timber,  and  though  re- 
ceiving no  other  attention  than  the  clearing  away  of 
weeds  which  might  exhaust  the  soil  about  the  roots, 
affords  an  abundant  crop  of  excellent  fruit.  In  addition 
to  the  oil  of  this  fruit,  the  most  important  productions 
are  timber,  com,  wine,  and  manna.  The  sugar-cane  is 
found  wild,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated  rattier  for  use 
Cgjeuza.  in  its  fresh  state  Ilian  for  the  production  of  sugar,  Co- 
senza,  the  Capital  of  Calabria  Citeriorc,  is  delightfully 
situated  in  a fertile  and  extensive  valley,  ami  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Crati  and  Basicnlo.  Though  the 
See  of  an  Archbishop,  and  containing  nineteen  churches, 
it  is  a poor  and  ill-built  town.  Under  its  ancient  name, 
Consentia,  it  has  some  celebrity  in  History  as  the  place  in 
which  Aluric,  the  mighty  King  of  the  Goths,  died.  The 
river  Ba-sieulo  rolls  over  his  tomb,  which  was  placed 
thereby  his  followers  after  they  hud  caused  a temporary 
Reggio.  change  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  die  stream.  Reggio, 
the  Capital  of  the  most  Southern  division  of  Catabria, 
was  completely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783,  and 
has  since  been  rebuilt  in  a regular  and  handsome  style. 
It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Me^siiia,  over 
which  it  commands  a magnificent  prospect.  Messina 
rises  out  of  the  waves  like  a grand  amphitheatre,  and  die 
Strait,  bordered  with  villages  and  towns,  seems  a noble 
river  between  two  bold  shores.  The  scene  is  sometimes 
still  further  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  the  singular 
optical  illusion  of  the  Fata  Morgana.  (See  Mirage.) 
The  neighbouring  country  is  remarkable  for  the  variety, 
luxuriance,  and  delicious  flavour  of  its  fruits.  Bananas  and 
pine-apples  ripen  in  the  open  air,  and  the  bunches  of 
grape*  are  of  such  enormous  size  as  to  suggest  the  recol- 
lection of  the  cluster  borne  off  by  two  men  to  give  the 
Israelites  some  idea  of  die  fertility  of  their  promised  land. 
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Not  withstanding  the  great  evil  of  an  improvident  and  NAPLES, 
oppressive  Government,  the  genial  climate  and  fertile 
suit  of  Nap  les  produce  a large  quantity  of  valuable  arti- 
cles  of  commerce  ; and  so  great  is  the  capability  of  the 
Country  that  the  supply  might  be  incalculably  increased 
under  a more  judicious  Government.  Wine  is  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  cultivator’s  attention  ; and  it  is  computed 
that  die  number  of  individuals  employed  on  the  vine- 
yards is  double  of  that  engaged  in  tilling  corn.  The 
Neapolitan  peasantry  consume  a groat  quantity  of  wine ; 
a single  labourer  will  often  drink  a dozen  bottles  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  this  great  internal  demand  pre- 
vents the  exportation  of  this  article  from  bearing  a con- 
siderable proportion  to  the  production,  so  that  it  seldom 
exceeds  the  value  of  200,000  ducats  in  any  year.  The 
annual  average  quantity  of  corn  produced  is  12,000,000 
quarters,  but  as  the  population  is  principally  supported 
on  that  article  of  food,  the  value  of  the  surplus  exported 
amounts  ou  an  average  but  to  1,000,000  of  ducats.  Olive 
oil  constitutes  the  principal  article  of  exportation  ; it  is 
produced  in  such  abundance  that  an  individual  has  Ivren 
known  in  one  year  to  sell  to  the  amount  of  £15,000  off 
his  estate.  The  total  amount  of  this  article  exported 
is  on  an  average  2.800,000  ducats.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
various  articles  made  of  them,  amount  to  800,000  ducats 
annually.  Silk,  though  produced  in  very  great  quan- 
tities, is  not  exported  iu  the  same  proportion,  as  it  is  the 
favourite  wear  of  the  Neapolitan  females.  Its  annual 
amount  is  stated  at  450,000  ducats.  A great  variety  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  almost  invariably  in  a raw  state, 
constitute  the  remainder  of  the  amount  of  the  exports, 
valued  at  9,000,000  ducats.  Of  10,000,000  ducats,  to 
which  the  imports  arc  estimated  to  amount,  the  principal 
part  must  be  charged  to  woollen  goods,  cotton,  raw  and 
manufactured,  leather,  manufactured  silk,  hardware, 
tobacco,  sugar,  and  salt-fish.  The  great  quantity  of 
cheese  used  by  the  Neapolitans  with  their  macaroni 
renders  it  a considerable  article  of  import,  seldom  fall- 
ing in  amount  below  500,000  ducats.  In  estimating 
these  sums  the  ducat  is  taken  as  a money  of  account  of 
the  value  of  3-t.  9d. 

The  annual  income  derived  by  the  Crown  of  Naples  Finance*, 
from  its  Continental  dominions  is  estimated  at  13,000,000 
ducats,  of  which  7,000,000  arc  produced  by  land-tax, 

2,000,000  by  duty  on  salt,  800,000  by  other  branches 
of  excise,  1,500,000  from  the  demesnes  of  the  Crown, 
and  1,500,000  from  Customs. 

Accounts  are  kept  at  Naples  in  ducats,  cartini,  and  Currency. 
grant.  The  ducat  at  par  is  worth  3 a.  9 d.  sterling,  and  wctghlu.iind 
contains  10  carlini,  and  each  carlino  contains  10  grant.  TOC‘u,ir**- 
The  principal  coins  arc  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  2,  4, 
and  0 ducats ; silver  pieces  of  the  value  of  a ducat,  and 
of  half  a ducat,  bearing  the  name  of  pataca ; also 
smaller  pieces  of  the  value  of  12  and  of  6 carlini , and  the 
taro,  or  piece  of  2 carlini ; the  copper  coins  are  pieces  ot 
l£  grani,  of  1 grano,  and  the  torneso  of  the  value  of 
J grano.  The  principal  long  measures  arc  the  canna 
= 6 feet  1 1 indies,  and  the  palmo,  of  which  8 are  con- 
tained in  the  canna.  Land  is  measured  by  the  moggia , 
of  which  5 = 4 English  acres.  Corn  is  measured  by  the 
cam,  which  contains  30  tomoli,  and  7 tomoli  = 10 
English  bushels  nearly.  The  principal  commercial 
weight  is  the  cantaro  — 196  pounds  avoirdupois,  and 
divided  into  28  rvttoli.  Wine  is  measured  by  the  bar- 
tile.  = 11  English  gallons.  Oil  is  measured  by  the 
talma,  which  contains  80  English  gallons. 

The  Literature  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  presents  Literature. 
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NAPLES,  us  with  some  of  those  names  which  have  Hone  most 
honour  to  the  Human  intellect.  In  ancient  times,  it  pro- 
duced, amongst  a host  of  writers  of  less  celebrity,  Pytha- 
goras, Ennius,  Lucilius,  Horace,  Cicero,  and  Statius. 
In  modem  times  the  first  who  holds  a prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  the  human  intellect,  is  Cesar  Baronio, 
better  known  under  the  Latin  form  of  B&ronius.  He 
was  a native  of  Sura,  and,  besides  other  Works,  produced 
as  the  fruits  of  forty  years’  labour,  his  Aimalen  Ecclc- 
siaslici,  a wonderful  monument  of  industry,  and  an  in- 
valuable, although  not  always  accurate  guide  through 
the  mazes  of  Church  History  during  the  first  twelve 
centuries.  The  unfortunate  Querno,  Blyled  by  Pope 
*4  the  antichrist  of  wit,”  was  a native  of  Monopoli.  lie 
committed  suicide,  being  unable  to  endure  the  ridicule 
and  humiliation  which  he  endured  at  the  Court  of 
Leo  X.,  who  amused  himself  with  the  simple  vanity  of 
the  poor  enthusiast  Scarcely  less  melancholy  were  the 
results  of  the  transcendent  poetical  powers  of  Tasso,  who 
has  left  bis  history  as  an  additional  instance  to  the  many 
previously  existing,  that  preeminence  of  genius  too 
often  produces  a more  exceeding  weight  of  misery. 
Sorrento  claims  the  honour  of  his  birth.  Pontanus,  bom 
1426,  at  Cereto,  a village  in  the  Apennines,  was  cele- 
brated for  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  Latin  style 
employed  in  his  numerous. compositions.  Influenced  by 
the  irritable  and  susceptible  temperament  which  too 
often  forms  the  bane  and  blemish  of  the  literary  charac- 
ter, he  exhibited  instances  of  fickleness  and  ingratitude 
which  proved  how  little  great  intellectual  powers  ensure 
moral  excellence,  Sanmizaro,  born  at  Naples  in  1458,  was 
by  his  contemporaries  styled  the  Christian  Virgil,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  poem  de  Partu  Virginu,  from  which  it 
will  perhaps  be  found  that  even  Milton  has  not  disdained 
to  borrow.  His  Arcadia  was,  however,  hi*  most  popu- 
lar Work,  of  which  above  sixty  editions  were  published 
previously  to  1600.  Some  critics  have  censured  hi* 
choice  in  the  subject  of  his  Piscatory  Eclogue*,  but 
angling  has  been  a frequent  and  legitimate  theme 
for  the  Poet,  and  the  serene  and  cheerful  climate  and 
unrivalled  scenery  of  Naples,  render  fishing  a delight- 
ful  occupation,  which  affords  many  pleasing  topics  for 
descriptive  Poetry.  Tansillo,  the  contemporary  of 
Tasso,  is  best  known  by  hi*  poem  La  Balia  ; he  is 
also  distinguished  by  having  produced  I due  Pelle- 
grini, regarded  as  the  earliest  Dramatic  Poem  of  Italy. 
In  the  XVIlth  century,  Gravina  was  equally  distin- 
guished as  a jurist  and  a critic.  Campanella,  who 
flourished  at  the  same  time,  suffered  persecution  for  hi* 
bold  Metaphysical  speculations,  still  valued  by  the  best 
judges  in  that  detriment  of  Science.  The  discovery  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  caused  the  intellectual  acti- 
vity of  the  Neapolitans  during  the  XVIIIth  century  to 
he  principally  directed  to  the  study  of  antiquity'.  The 

Dialect.  dialect  of  the  lower  Order  of  Neapolitans  is  a patois, 
more  remote  from  the  Latin  stock  than  any  other  exten- 
sively spoken  in  Italy.  The  pronunciation  is  rough  and 
guttural ; as  a vehicle  of  Literature  it  is  confined  to 
popular  songs,  and  a tew  trifling  compositions  which  cir- 
culate among  the  common  people. 

Ciibrnun,  The  origin  of  the  secret  Society  of  the  Carbonari  (col- 
liers) Is  to  be  attributed  to  the  policy  of  Queen  Caroline, 
(ot  Austria,)  whose  emissaries,  in  1812,  organized  it  a* 
the  means  of  subverting  the  authority  of  Murat,  The 
association  spread  rapidly  in  Abruxxo  and  Calabria, 
whence  it  extended  over  the  whole  Kingdom  with  so  gTeat 
•ctivity,  that  tho  number  of  the  initiated  at  present  is  cal- 


culated to  exceed  200,009.  The  leaders  of  the  association  KAPLER 
thougnt  it  advisable,  ill  ISIS,  to  exclude  such  Members 
ns  they  regarded  less  suited  for  the  execution  of  their 
projects,  and  those  rejected  associated  themselves  tinder 
the  name  of  llie  Caldcrari  (braziers.)  and  from  resent- 
ment and  rivalry  entertained  implacable  haired  against 
their  late  associates.  The  more  powerful  sect  of  the  Car- 
bonari, having  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown,  in  consequence  of  the  free  principle* 
naturally  pervading  a self-constituted  association  under 
on  oppressive  Government,  was  still  treoted  with  caution 
and  leniency  until  the  Prince  of  Canoea  became  Minister 
of  police.  He  declared  himself  the  chief  of  the  Co/cfcv 
rari,  from  whom  he  exacted  on  oath  that  they  would  pay 
implicit  obedience  to  hi*  commands,  and  by  all  expe- 
dients exterminate  the  Carbonari  and  Free  Masons,  be- 
tween which  associations  a mysterious  union  was  sup- 
posed to  exist.  Canos*  had  the  audacity  to  distribute, 
unauthorized  by  the  Royal  authority,  20,000  stand  of 
fire-arms  among  the  Calderari,  and  a Civil  war  seemed 
imminent,  until  the  King,  made  acquainted  with  these 
machinations,  degraded  and  sent  him  into  exile.  The 
Carbonari , the  active  promoters  of  those  political  com- 
motions which  agitated  Naples  in  1821,  are  at  present 
regarded  by  the  Government  with  much  alarm,  and 
persecuted  with  great  but  ineffectual  severity.  Their 
influence  is  still  increasing  among  the  people,  and  would 
be  irresistible  but  for  the  control  powerfully  exercised  by 
foreign  State*.  Their  political  tenets  are  glossed  over 
by  a specious  application  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel- 
In  their  discourses  they  ever  set  forth  Jesus  as  an  object 
of  their  pity  and  affection,  who  was  himself  the  innocent 
victim  of  cruelty  and  glorious  pattern  of  persecuted 
virtue.  One  of  the  initiated,  who  gave  Count  Orloff  an 
insight  into  the  objects  and  tenets  of  the  Society,  observed 
that,  in  consequence  of  these  Religious  views,  all  classes 
of  persons,  lazzaroni,  peasants,  monks,  pastors,  receive 
with  respect  and  admiration  the  discourses  of  the  Mem* 
bers,  and  eagerly  press  to  become  associates,  and  (if  we 
may  so  lightly  use  the  words  of  Scripture)  to  take  those 
precious  privileges  by  violence.  The  Carbonari  call 
their  Clubs  vcndtU,  market* ; for  the  coal-trade  furnishes 
them  with  watch-words,  as  architecture  supplies  sym- 
bolical terms  to  the  Free-Maaons.  The  professed  object 
of  the  association  is  to  clear  the  Country  of  the  wolve* 
which  infest  h ; and  by  this  term  they  mean  tyrants  as 
the  most  destructive  enemies  of  public  liberty.  They 
have  different  ranks  and  use  various  symbolic  signs, 
among  which  that  of  the  Cross  is  the  principal.  In  their 
meetings  all  their  measures  and  discourses  have  a demo- 
craticui  tendency,  combined  with  an  exalted  morality 
practically  exhibiting  its  influence  in  surprising  changes 
in  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  votaries.  At  Naples 
ferocious  lazzaroni,  and  in  the  Provinces  abandoned 
and  desperate  freebooters,  have,  as  soon  as  initiated,  ex- 
hibited instances  of  admirable  disinterestedness  and 
benevolence. 

The  History  of  Naples,  a*  an  independent  State,  History, 
dates  long  after  its  territory  formed  a portion  of  the 
civilised  world.  Southern  Italy  having  been  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire  on  its  fall,  was  conquered  by  the  Goths, 
and  wrested  from  them  by  the  Greek*  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  expelled  by  adventurers 
from  Normandy,  on  whose  Chief,  Robert  Gui*csrd,  the 
Pope  bestowed  the  investiture  of  nearly  the  present 
Neapolitan  dominions.  In  1192,  the  Emperor  Henry 
VI.,  of  the  House  of  Swabia,  made  himself  roanterof  tb* 
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NAPLES.  Kingdom,  which  he  claimed  in  right  of  his  Empress,  the 
— posthumous  daughter  of  Roger,  the  first  Guiscard  who 
NAR*  ns>iunied  the  till*  of  King.  On  the  death  of  his  son  and 
CuTlCK.  gucceHSOf<  Frederic  II.,  Pope  Urban  IV.  having  alleged 
t|feal  die  territory  had  reverted  to  him  as  a lapsed  fief, 
conferred  it,  in  1204,  on  Charles  Count  of  Anjou, 
brother  of  Louie  IX.  of  France.  In  1292,  the  re- 
volt, so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  exterminated  the  French  troops  which  occu- 
pied Sicily  ; and  the  inhabitants  transferred  their  alle- 
giance from  Charles  to  Peter  of  Arragon,  who  alleged 
a title  derived  from  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  numerous  claimants  of  the  Crown. 
The  separation  of  the  two  Countries  continued  until 
Alphooso,  King  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  having  been 
adopted  by  Joan  II.,  on  her  death,  in  1435,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Naples,  with  which  he  reunited 
the  Insular  possessions.  The  Princes  of  the  House  of  Ar- 
ragon continued  to  occupy  the  throne  till  about  the  close 
of  the  XV th  century,  when  it  was  seized  by  Ferdinand  of 
Spain.  In  1707,  the  Emperor  Joseph  1.  succeeded  in 
wresting  Naples  from  Philip  V.  of  Spain  ; and  ill  1720, 
his  successor,  Charles  VI.,  by  Treaty,  added  to  it  the 
Island  of  Sicily.  This  contested  territory  again  changed 
masters  iu  1734,  wbeu  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V., 
succeeded  in  acquiring  possession  of  it,  and  in  securing 
his  acquisition  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  On  his  accession 
to  tbe  Throne  of  Spain,  in  1759,  he  transmitted  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  his  third  son,  Ferdi- 
nand IV.  Under  this  dynasty  it  remained  till  occu- 


pied by  the  French  in  1799  ; and  after  the  battle  of  Ma-  NAPLES 
rengo,  Napoleon -declared  that  the  Bourbons  had  ceased  — 
to  reign  in  Naples.  In  1806,  he  gave  this  conquest  ******* 
to  his  brother  Joseph,  who  lor  two  years  enjoyed  the  " „ 

name  of  King,  ami,  in  1808,  he  again  transferred  the 
temporary  usufruct  to  his  brother-in-law  Joachim  Murat, 
and  Joseph  took  rank  ns  King  of  Spain.  After  the 
downfal  of  Napoleon,  and  the  violent  death  of  Joachim, 
the  Bourbon  Ferdinand  was  restored  in  1815.  He  died 
in  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis,  the  pre- 
sent King. 

Mazzella,  Dcscrizione  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  Nap.  4to. 

1601 ; Giannone,  Isioria  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli  ; 

Galanti,  Detcriziotu t Geograjica  t Politica  d>Ue  Smite, 

Nap.  4 vols.  8 vo.  1787 ; 1>*  La  Lumle,  Voyage  en 
Italic,  Geneve,  7 tom.  Svo.  1790 ; Swinburne,  Travel* 
in  the  Two  Siciluf,  2 vols.  4to.  Loud.  1783;  St.  Non, 

Voyage.  P Moresque  done  Naples  d dan*  Sidle,  b tom. 
fol.  Pur.  1762  ; Hamilton,  Cam/>i  Phlegnvi,  3 vol.  ful. 

Nap.  1776 — 79  ; Spallanzani,  Viaggi  aJJe  dm  Sidlie , 

4 tom,  Svo.  Pavia,  1792;  Breislak,  Voyages  Physiques, 

Sfc.  dans  la  Campanie,  Svo.  1801 ; Ricdcsel,  Rd* c uack 
Sidlie n and  Gros-Griechcnland , Svo.  Zur.  1771  ; R* fi- 
fties, Gemlltde  v.  Ncapd  u.  in.  Umgtbungen,  3 Ihle, 

8vo.  Zur.  1808  ; Orloff,  Memoim  Hisloriques , <$"£•  *ur 
If  Royaume  de  Naples,  5 tom.  Svo.  Par.  1808  ; Craven, 

Tour  through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Na/ries,  4to. 

Lend.;  RoaimaneUi,  Napoli  Antica  e MotUrna,  Svo. 
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NARAVELIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Po- 
lyandria,  order  Polygynia , natural  order  Ranuncnlacttr. 
Generic  character  : corolla,  petals  six  to  twelve,  longer 
than  the  calyx;  seed-vessel  on  a thick  footstalk,  seated 
in  a hollow. 

One  species,  N.  Zeylanica , native  of  Ceylon. 

NARCISSUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Hex- 
andria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Narcissi.  Ge- 
neric character  : corolla  six  equal  petats,  nectary  fuunel- 
shaped,  one-leaved ; stamens  within  the  nectary. 

Nearly  sixty  species  of  this  elegant  and  generally 
cultivated  genus  have  been  discovered,  mostly  natives  of 
Europe.  The  flowers  are  highly  fragrant  and  orna- 
mental, and  expand  early  in  tbe  Spring.  N.  bi /fonts, 
Pseudo-Narcissus,  tbe  common  Daffodil,  and  N.  poe- 
Hcus,  are  natives  of  England ; the  last  is  also  a native  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  uiui  is  thought  to  be  the  Narcissus 
of  Ovid  ; N.  jonquilla,  the  Jonquil,  is  a native  of 
Spain;  N.  bulbocodium , with  a nectary  formed  like  a 
hoop-petticoat,  is  a native  of  Portugal.  All  the  species 
are  easily  cultivated,  several  flower  well  in  water,  but 
the  heat  of  a room  with  a fire,  draws  tbe  stem  to  an 
unsightly  length,  and  weakens  the  flower. 

NARCO^TICK,  odj.d  Fr.  narcotigue  ; It.  and  Sp. 

Narco'tick,  n.  jnarcotieo;  Ur.  rapniTucot, 
from  vapKo-siv,  to  benumb,  to  stopify.  See  the  Quotas 
tion  from  Holland. 

For  he  liad  ytien  drink*  h»  gayler  to 
Of  • clornr,  made  of  a certain  wine, 

VV  i th  marcolJtrt  and  ©pi*  of  Thebe*  Roe, 

That  all  the  night  through  that  men  wuld  him  shake 
The  goiter  slept,  he  mighte  not  awake. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmgklet  Tate,  y,  1474. 


Kercotirke  medicine*,  bee  Ihote  that  beam*  and  stapiflc  with 
their  coldness*,  a*  opium,  hemlock*,  and  such  like. 

Hut land-  Piuuc.  Kxplanatton  of  Me  H’vrdt  of  Art. 

Medicines  which  they  cell  nsrcotica/,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  bo- 
ucmiue  and  dead  th*  diwosed. 

liar  mar.  Translation  of  B-sn,  (1587,)  p.  421. 

Arresting  tlvat  impvtuooH  motion  of  the  spirit*,— as  thus*  things 
do,  that  paw  for  narruticatty  cold. 

H'hitetock.  Manners  of  Bngtnnd,  p.  222. 
Pale,  meagre,  muse-rid  wight  1 who  reads  in  vain 
Narcotic  udumes  o'er.  Shenstvse.  Economy,  p.  3. 

NARD,  Fr.  nard  ; It.  and  Sp.  nardo  ; Lat.  nardus; 
Gr.  vtlfdov. 

But  the  good,  aynevre,  and  true  nard  U koown  by  the  light  lies, 
red  colour,  tweet  smell,  and  the  last  especially  : fur  it  drivth  the 
tongue,  and  leaveth  a pleasant  rellbh  behind  it, 

Hottand.  IHmie , book  sii.  di  xii. 

■ ■ ■ ■ There  eternal  Summer  dwells, 

And  West-winds,  with  musky  wing, 

About  th*  erdaro  alley*  fiing 
Nurd  aud  Cos***'*  balmy  smells. 

&Utlon.  Comnt,  1.  991. 

NARDUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Triandria , 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Grantinne.  Generic 
character : calyx  oue-flowered,  one-valvctl ; corolla  one- 
vaWed,  endowed  ; flowers  in  a spike,  alternately  sessile. 

Three  species,  grasses,  natives  of  Europe  and  North 
America. 

NARRATION,  Fr.  narration;  It  narration*; 

NViifiATiVE , adj.  I Sp.  narracion  ; Lat.  nar ratio, 

Na'riutiyb,  n.  Vfrom  narrare , gnarum  reddert,  to 

Narra'toii,  I make  known,  to  tell. 

Na'rratory.  J A tale,  a story  ; a relation  of  a 
story. 
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NAR- 

RATION. 


AR- 

ROW. 


Indcttoariag  thereby  to  pour,  that  the  opinion  of  giant*  rt  not 
altogitln-r  grounded  vpou  voine  and  bhiilou*  narrutiont,  iuuentea 
oulie  to  delight  the  unio  of  the  heu«  with  the  report  of  MnwUou* 

things  JJ"  Ortoriplio n of  Britain,  vol.  ».  ch.  r.  p.  14. 

Therefore  by  thk  narrative  you  now  vnderstand  the  stats  of  the 
question,  whereupon  the  Wing  projreth  your  aduios. 

Baiun,  fling  Henry  VII,  fol.  53. 

Ilec  i*  but  a narrator  of  other  men's  opinions,  suspending  his 
omie  judgment,  sometime  JW  rod  venture  when  hee  should  nut  hare 
w done.  Mvantague.  Appeals  to  Ctrtar,  ch.  i.  p.  5. 

Now,  letters,  iho’  they  be  capable  of  any  subject,  yet  commonly 
tl»ey  are  cither  moratory,  objurgatory,  consolatory,  monitory,  or 
congratulatory.  //owe//.  Letter*,  book  i.  sec.  1.  p.  17. 

Chief*,  who  no  more  in  bloody  fights  engage, 

But  wise  through  time,  and  narrative  with  age. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  iii. 

Perchance  some  hackney,  hunger-bitten  scribler, 

Invults  thy  memory,  and  blots  thy  tomb 
With  long  flat  narrative,  or  duller  rhymes. 

Stair.  The  Grave. 

NA'RROW,*.\  A.  S.  narw,  veane.  neartce.  TTie 
Na'hrow,  adj.  I past  part,  of  nyrwian , coarctare , 
Na'urowly,  | conprimm,  contrahere , to  draw  to- 
Na'r  rowness.  ) get  her,  to  compress,  to  contract. 
Tookc.  See  Near,  and  North. 

To  draw  near  together,  to  compress,  to  contract,  to 
confine,  to  constrain,  to  straighten,  to  tighten. 

Toward  be  wode,  fram  waune  he  come,  Jic  Brutons  gonne  to  fle, 
Ac  bo  hti  come  among  nance  heggjs,  bii  stixle  agen  anon. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  211. 

Hr  hjm  wel  nance,  %yf  j’er  mv^te  be  eaf  red, 

>>iru  wyuyogv,  o*er  )oni  enj-  Jyug.  ^ ^ 

Neuerbeles  at  Kaiham  was  the  bataik  gSuen, 
b«  king  was  narow  hidden,  his  folk  ilk  to  drYuen. 

• • /?.  Brunne,  p.  16. 

Hou  streit  is  the  gate  and  tlae  wey  narrowe  that  leilith  to  lyf,  and 
ther  ben  few®  that  fy ndon  it.  ft >A‘f-  M*»"hcu',  ch.  in. 

J akius  he  was,  and  held  hire  nance  in  cage. 

For  she  was  wild  at*!  yongc,  and  he  was  old. 

Chaucer.  The  Milter rs  rate,  v.  3- *5. 

Here  roav  ye  seen,  how  excellent  franchise 
lu  women  is  wbau  they  hem  wm r arise. 

Id.  'The  Mar  chant  es  Tide,  V.  9863. 

Ilir  front  was  mrrou’r,  hir  Jtxke*  bore. 

fJoseer.  Can/.  Am.  book  l.  p.  30, 


NAS 

Society  in  despotic  governments  U nar rov'd  according  to  the  de* 
grew  of  rigour  which  the  ruling  tyrant  exercises  over  his  subjects. 

Olifrrrr,  No.  21. 

NARTHECIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
llexandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Junci. 
Generic  character : corolla,  six  petals,  spreading,  per- 
sisting ; filaments  thread-like,  hirsute  ; capsule  superior, 
prismatic  ; seeds  attached  to  both  sides. 

One  species,  N.  ouifragum , native  of  boggy  places  in 
England.  Eng.  Hot. 

NARWHALE,  a species  of  whale,  so  called  from  the 
sire  of  its  nare s,  or  nostrils. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  orr-itled  what  hath  been  formerly  suspected,  but 
now  confirmed  by  Olau*  Wormitu  and  Thomas  Bartholinu*,  that 
those  long  horns  preserved  as  precious  rarities  in  many  places,  am 
hut  the  teeth  of  nurh-wfadet,  to  bo  found  about  Ida. ml,  UreenUud, 
ami  other  Northern  region*. 

Sir  Thomas  Broun*.  Vulgar  Krrours,  book  iiL  ch.  xxiii.  p.  205. 

NAS,  i.  e.  ne  tea*,  teas  not . 

And  thro  y*re  in  this  w»c  bis  lif  he  ladde, 

And  l>are  him  so  in  pees  and  eke  in  werre, 

Tlicr  nat  no  nun  that  Theseus  hath  derrw. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  ».  1450. 
For  piiltied  is  mishap  that  nat  remedie, 

But  scorned  beno  devdes  of  fund  foolerie. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  May. 

NASA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  GatUropodous  Mol- 
lusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  convoluted,  turrited  ; with^ 
a canal  scarcely  produced  beyond  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  lip,  and  turned  towards  the  left,  very  short,  and 
obliquely  truncate;  spire  produoed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Buccinvm  reticulatum , Linnaeus; 
Pen’  Brit.  ZooL  vol.  iv.  p.  122.  pi.  Ixxii.  fig.  92.  Se- 
veral species,  of  which  at  least  five  exist  on  the  British 
shores. 


N A'SAL,  adj. 

Na'sal,  n.  I 

Nasa'uty,  ( 

Na'hicornous,  ) 


Lat.  nasus,  the  nose. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  note. 


r When  the  discharge  lessens,  pass  a small  probe  through  lit®  maud 
duet  into  the  nose  every  time  it  is  drest,  in  order  to  dilate  it  a little. 

Sharpe.  Surgery. 

Sowing,  miulicotoriw,  aiul  mb  ore  general!,  H«r- 

cuht  de  Saxonia  relates  of  an  cropinck  in  \ coles  that  had  a 


>■*-  — *•  "to  •»  V SMlSflElI  * JTSl  ' *“  ■“  ““d 


of  my  fcte.  Biite,  .lam  1551.  M.cYl  xiii. 

Without  in  the  wall  of  the  house,  he  made  narrowed  rest*  round 
about,  that  the  beams  should  not  be  fastened  in  tlie  trail*  ofthe 
house.  Id.  Jlkhra  Tertian.  1 Amy i,  ch.  v«.  1W.  o. 

So  in  our  streets  sly  begjjgert  narrmrdy 
Watch  motion*  of  the  gtm’i  hand  or  eye, 

And  evermore  cuncttivo  Kimehojw  there oy. 

Donne,  letters.  7b  Mr.  T.  J*. 


head  melaocholy,  ami  wuuUl  aell  tor  no  gold. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  384. 

And  some  unicorns  we  will  allow  even  among  insects,  aa  thorn 
four  kind*  of  naticomovs  beetle*  described  by  Muffotus. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Krrourt,  book  lit.  ch.  xun.  p.  -0J. 

The  liquid  nasal  follow*  them,  being  formed  by  the  tongue  and 
root*  of  the  teeth,  with  a little  assistance  from  the  otliwr  organ  : arid 
we  must  particularly  remember,  wlieu  we  attend  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Indian  dialects,  that  most  sounds  of  this  class  are  varied  m 


[Men]  should  aenwtome  themselves  by  the  light  of  particula^  tion  of 

UJ.  U»ir  Mm mffuva  »■ —A  -*  -*  - •-£-  STL  SU  »r-  — tr 


duce  the  world  to  the  narrowness  of  their  roindea. 

Bacon,  Katwrat  History , Cent,  liu  *ec.  2W. 

Let  him  be  exact  and  impartial  in  the  great  work  of  self-ramai- 
nation,  looking  cHen  and  narrowly  into  tlM  itate  of  his  soul,  and 
clearing  all  nccouuts  and  old  scores  between  <*od  and  his  conscience. 

South . Sermons,  voL  vi.  p.  259. 

AVhat  virtue  is  there  in  a tragedy,  which  i»  not  contained  in  au 
epic  poem ; where  pride  is  humbled,  virtue  rewarded,  and  vice 
puuinhed  ; and  those  mure  amply  treated,  than  the  narrowness  of  the 
drama  can  admit.  DrytUn.  Dedication  to  the  dEneid, 

Here  lie*  our  good  Edmund,  whoso  genio*  wa*  such, 

W«  scarcely  can  praise  it,  or  blame  it  loo  much ; 

Who,  born  for  the  Uidvene,  mrrtnw'd  hi*  mind, 

Aud  to  party  gave  up  what  wM  meant  for  mankind. 

Goldsmith.  Retaliation,  17/4, 


bending  it  back  toward*  the  palate,  i 
from  the  order,  but  not  from  the  analogy,  of  dental*. 

Sir  Jfdham  Arnes.  Hocks,  vol.  iii.  p.  286.  On  the  Orthography 
of  Asiatieh  Wards. 

The  Indian  sound  difftrs  only  in  the  greater  natality  of  0«  first 

Mtn.  “■  *•  P‘  -81' 

NASCENT,  Lat.  nateeiu,  growing,  from  natei.  lo 

BTOW-  . . . 

Growing,  rising,  or  springing  up. 

A*  the  soul  animate*  the  whole,  what  nearly  touche*  the 
late*  to  all.  Therefore  the  asprnty  of  tartanms  wdra,  and  the  fiery 
acrinuiny  of  akaline  salts,  irritating  and  wounding  tin:  nerve*,  pro- 
duce nascent  yosriuiw  and  anxietie*  in  the  *ovl. 

Berkeley.  IVurhs,  vot.  U.  p.  507 . Bins. 
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NASSAU?.  NASSAU,  Dukedom  of,  a small  independent  Stale 
of  Germany,  bounded  on  ihe  West  and  North  by  the 
BemxUxict  Rhenish  Provinces  of  Prussia  and  Westphalia,  East  and 
aad  extent  South  by  the  Hessian  territories,  has  a superficial  extent 
p.  . . of  2000  square  British  miles.  It  is  a hilly,  broken  coun- 
fcJTrw.  try,  having  two  principal  ranges  of  mountains,  the 
Westerwaldin  the  Worth,  the  Taunus  in  the  South-West; 
the  wide  valley  which  stretches  between  these  ridges  is 
drained  by  the  river  Lahn,  nearly  equidistant  from  each. 
The  most  elevated  points  withiu  the  territory  are  two 
summits  of  the  Taunus,  respectively  800  and  1000  feet 
high.  The  Rhine  flows  along  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern frontiers  from  the  mouth  of  the  Main  to  that  of  the 
Lahn,  and  greatly  contributes  to  the  beauty  and  fer- 
tility of  the  Rheingau,  a tract  extending  along  its  North- 
ern bank,  and  celebrated  as  the  most  picturesque  and 
productive  in  Germany.  The  Main  For  a short  distance 
flows  along  the  South-Eastern  frontier,  and  part  of  its 
course  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  Dukedom.  The 
Lahn  is  however  the  principal  river,  as  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  course  lies  within  the  territory  : it  is  deep  enough  for 
boats  of considerable  burthen,  and  therefore  presents  great 
advantages  in  consequence  of  affording  communication 
with  the  extensive  inland  navigation  of  the  Rhine. 
Nassau  abounds  with  mineral  springs,  among  which 
that  of  Sellers  is  the  best  known.  These  waters  attract 
visitors  to  the  annual  average  number  of  10,000  ; and 
from  them  3,000,000  jars  of  water  are  exported  every 
year.  The  climate  is  mild,  agreeable,  and  remarkably 
salubrious,  especially  to  the  South  of  the  mountains, 
which  shelter  it  from  the  Northern  winds. 

Pnxttie-  Wines  are  the  staple  article  of  agricultural  industry, 
tiuns.  and  those  produced  at  Johannisbcrg,  Rudeshcim.Markc- 
brunn,  Schierstein,  and  Ilochheim,  arc  well  known  to 
the  commercial  and  luxurious  throughout  Europe.  The 
annual  average  amount  of  the  vintage  is  about  1,400,000 
gallons.  There  is  a great  number  of  standard  fruit 
trees,  especially  of  chestnuts  and  apples,  and  large  quan- 
tities are  exported.  The  principal  corn  crop  is  wheat,  of 
quality  so  excellent  that  in  the  Dutch  market  it  brings 
twenty  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  any  other  Country. 
The  culture  of  potatoes  is  rapidly  extending.  Tobacco, 
hops,  flax,  and  hemp  arc  after  these  the  most  important 
objects  of  culture.  'The  extensive  woods,  besides  excel- 
lent timber,  yield  tar  and  potash.  In  1818,  the  live 
stock  was  found  by  enumeration  to  be  as  follows: 
horned  cattle  175,080,  horses  9785,  sheep  172,737, 
swine  64,103,  goats  10,979.  Among  the  mineral  pro- 
ductions iron  is  the  most  important,  as  about  100,000 
cwt.  are  annually  brought  to  market ; the  lead  mines 
yield  annually  12,000  cwt.,  and  an  insignificant  propor- 
tion of  silver.  Nassau  is  altogether  an  agricultural 
Country,  and  has  no  manufactures  worth  enumerating. 
Population  The  P°Pu'at‘oni  >n  1817,  amounted  to  301,907  per- 
sons,  of  whom  161,165  are  Protestants,  135,213  Roman 
Catholics,  and  5529  Jews. 

Political  or-  The  Duke  of  Nassau,  previously  an  absolute  Sove- 
guiuatwo.  reign,  in  1817  gave  his  subjects  a Representative  Consti- 
tution, in  which  the  most  important  functions  ore  dis- 
charged by  two  Houses,  one  of  Lords,  twelve  in  num- 
ber, six  taking  their  seats  by  hereditary  right,  six  as 
deputies  of  ennobled  tandowners;  the  Lower  House 
consists  of  twenty-two  Members,  four  of  whom  represent 
those  engaged  in  like  functions  of  Religion  and  educa- 
tion, three  represent  the  commercial  class,  and  fifteen 
those  landowners  who  are  not  ennobled.  The  elections 
are  septennial,  and  the  sessions  annual.  Nassau,  in 


conjunction  with  Brunswick,  holds  the  thirteenth  place  NASSAU, 
iu  the  Germanic  Confederacy,  and  has  two  of  the  — 
seventy-one  votes  which  determine  its  measures.  It*  NASTY, 
quota  of  troops  to  the  Confederacy  is  fixed  at  3027  ; the 
military  establishment  is  at  present  1600. 

The  revenue,  in  1917,  amounted  to  £155,781,  of  Finane**. 
which  .£75,000  were  derived  from  the  landed  property  of 
the  Duke ; in  the  same  year  the  expenditure  amounted 
to  £\ 53,341  ; the  public  debt  amounted,  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  to  £500,000,  but  great  progress 
bas  been  made  in  dischnrgiug  it. 

Nassau  is  divided  into  twenty-eight  judicial  districts.  Wiesbaden, 
Wiesbaden,  the  Capital,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  in  latitude  50°  5'  North,  longitude  8°  9' 

West,  is  a small  place  containing  but  513B  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  no  other  town  in  the  Duchy  amounts 
to  this  number,  nor  do  any  contain  objects  meriting 
particular  notice. 

Habel,  Bcytriigr.  ntr  Nalurgnchichte  und  Orkona- 
mie  der  Nassauachen  Liindrr , Dessau,  1784,  8vo.  ; 

Steubing,  Malertalen  zur  Statist  ik  und  Gctchichle.  der 
Oran ien-Nauautchen  Liindrr.  StaaU-und  Addreu- 
hcmdbuch  des  Ilerzoglhum* , IVaiMV,  8 VO.  1819. 

NASSAUVIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
genaia,  order  Segrrgata.  Generic  character : flowers 
collected  into  a head,  with  intervening  scales  ; calyx 
four  or  five  flowered,  double,  the  interior  five- leaved,  ex- 
terior three-leaved  ; corolla  tubular,  slightly  two-lipped  ; 
receptacle  naked  ; down  four  or  five  bristled,  caducous. 

One  species,  iV.  tuaveolen*,  native  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan. 

NASTURTIUM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Tetr adynamia,  order  Siliquom,  natural  order  Cruriferte. 

Generic  character : pod  roundish,  (sometimes  short* 
ened,)  valves  concave,  nerveless,  not  carinatcd ; cotyle- 
dons aocumbent ; calyx  spreading. 

A genus  divided  from  Sisymbrium,  containing  six 
species,  natives  of  Europe.  S.  syhatre,  termtre,  am - 
phibium , and  officinale,  the  Water-cress,  arc  natives  of 
England. 

NA'STY,  Skinner  derives  from  the  Ger.  nat$  ; 

Na'stily,  >D.  nat,  madidus,  humiditt,  q.  d.  nitnia 

Na'stiness.  J illume  sordent;  and  nau  (Wachtcr) 
from  ncizen , to  wet,  Goth,  naljan. 

Wet,  damp,  miry;  wet  or  damp  to  a foul  or  filthy 
degree  ; consequentially,  foul  or  filthy,  defiled,  polluted. 

No  doubt  tome  moldy  tale. 

Like  Poriclca,  and  stale 
A*  the  shriere's  crusts,  and  natty  U Kit  fUli- 
Scrapo,  out  of  every  dish 
Thrown  forth,  and  rank’d  into  the  common  tub, 

May  keep  up  the  play-club. 

Hen  Jouton.  The  jut/  Indignation  the  Author  took,  Sfc. 

TltO  most  pernicious  infection.  next  the  plague,  U the  smell  of  the 
jay],  when  prisoners  have  been  long,  and  clo*e,  and  nattily  kept. 

Bacon.  Sutural  History,  Cent.  x.  sec.  9 1 4. 

Sin  is  tho  unci— nnoo  of  the  soul,  that  cleaves  closer  to  it,  than 
any  outward  naitinm  can  to  the  akin. 

HaU.  Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  824.  Owe*  of  Conic’umee,  dec.  iii. 
case  3. 

Many  there  are  who  embrace  dunghills,  the  filth  and  oflenriw- 
nc*s  of  whine  live*  does  exceed  them,  and  who  are  sordidly  and 
nattily  habited,  whoa-#  clothe*  are  but  on  emblem  of  their  hearts, 
and  a lively  picture  of  their  manner*. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  X.  p,  4. 

The  swine  is  ns  filthy  when  he  lies  close  in  his  stye,  as  when  ba 
co 'I lit,  forth,  and  shakes  his  nattincu  in  the  street. 

/J.  Ht.  voL  viii.  pi  18. 
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NAS 


NAT 


NASTT. 
NASI' A. 


I,i»t  of  the  toiling  race  there  liv'd  a p**r, 

Hn.il  up  in  latsmr  and  inur’d  to  cure  ! 

To  sweep  the  streets  theb  (ask  from  son  to  *00, 

And  seek  tlw  mtihnrtt  which  others  shun. 

Jiufo.  The  Scavenger*. 

NASUA,  from  the  Latin  na*u»,  a nose ; Store,  Coali. 
In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Viantigrada,  family  Carnivora,  order  Sarcophaga,  class 
Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  six  in  either  jaw,  the 
upper  outer  one  on  each  side  sharp  and  conical ; cuspid 
long,  conical,  sharp,  and  angular ; molar  six  on  a side 
in  both  jaws,  the  three  anterior  pointed  and  cutting,  the 
three  posterior  tubercular  and  grinding;  muzzle  very 
pointed,  nose  very  long  and  movable ; ears  small  and 
oval ; body  hain , tail  long  and  covered  with  hair  ; feet 
plantigrade  a»d‘fivc-toed  ; claws  shurp  aud  falcular. 

The  Contis  in  the  form  of  their  teeth  very  nearly  re- 
semble the  Raccoons,  and,  together  with  these,  the  Bears 
and  Badgers,  approach  nearer  omnivorous  feeders  than 
the  other  genera  found  in  the  same  order.  They  are 
very  remarkable  for  the  great  elongation  of  the  nose, 
which  is  extended  into  a kind  of  trunk,  pierced  at  the 
tip  by  oval  nostrils,  which  extend  along  the  sides  in  form 
of  semicircular  slits,  and  are  provided  with  whiskers, 
also  found  about  the  eyes.  In  size  they  nearly  equal 
llic  Fox  ; the  body  is  long  and  covered  with  thick  hair, 
the  legs  are  short,  and  the  tail,  ahout  equalling  the 
length  of  the  body,  is  carried  either  horizontally  or 
elevated.  They  live  in  the  woods,  either  alone  or  in 
pairs,  but  do  not  burrow.  They  feed  on  fruit,  insect*, 
and  reptiles,  which  they  hunt  by  scent ; they  grub  up 
the  earth  with  their  long  snout  like  Hogs,  when  in 
search  of  their  prey,  which  they  convey  to  the  mouth 
with  their  fore  p&wt,  and  sit  upright  like  Dogs.  They 
are  easily  tamed,  and  fond  of  caresses,  lull  never  attach 
themselves,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  at  liberty,  as 
they  run  and  climb  every  where,  moving  their  nose 
about  incessantly,  and  prying  into  every  hole  and 
comer  where  they  have  the  least  notion  any  thing  is  to 
be  obtained  ; and  this  disposition  cannot  lie  overcome 
even  by  correction.  When  angered,  they  utter  a kind  of 
very  shrill  bark,  but  if  pleased  a sort  of  gentle  whistle. 

N.  Rufa,  Store ; Fiverra  Naeua,  Lin. ; U Coali 
Roux,  Buff. ; Brazilian  fFeaxel,  Pen;  Red  Coali. 
Length  of  the  body  about  fifteen  inches,  tail  fourteen, 
general  colour  bright  rufous,  pier  on  the  neck,  and 
deeper  on  the  back,  where  the  hairs  are  ringed  with 
black  ; the  nose  is  greyish -black,  and  the  sides  of  the 
head  greyish,  under  part  of  the  lower  jaw  white ; above 
and  below  the  eye,  and  between  it  and  the  ear  is  a little 
white  spot;  the  back  of  the  ears  black,  the  inside  white; 
outside  of  the  fore  legs  black  ; the  tail  is  ringed  alter- 
nately with  rufous  and  black-  It  inhabits  Brazil  and 
Guiana,  and  climbs  trees  with  great  facility  ; it  carries 
its  tail  perpendicular  to  the  body,  and  puts  it  between 
its  legs  before  going  to  sleep.  Linturus  kept  one  a con- 
siderable time,  but  did  not  succeed  in  taming  it ; he 
mentions  that  it  was  very  obstinate  and  capricious, 
killed  the  poultry,  tore  off  their  heads,  aud  sucked  their 
blood;  it  defended  itself  with  great  spirit  if  taken  hold 
aguinst  its  inclination,  and  stuck  fast  to  the  legs  of 
those  whose  pockets  it  wanted  to  ransack,  and  carried 
oil  whatever  it  found ; Hut  could  easily  be  driven  away 
by  a brush  made  of  Hog\  bristles,  to  which  it  had  an 
especial  aversion  : it  slept  from  midnight  to  noon,  but 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  remained  awake,  and 


from  six  to  midnight  walked  about  continually  without  NASUA. 
minding  the  weather.  — ■ 

N.  Fusca,  Store  ; Vi  terra  Narica,  Lin. ; le  Coati 
Bran,  Buff. ; Brown  Coali.  Same  size  as  the  last ; > ^ , 

general  colour  blackish-brown,  mingled  with  a little 
grey  on  tlie  upper  parts  of  like  body  ; dingy  yellow 
beneath,  especially  on  the  neck  and  chest  between  the 
fore  legs ; the  head  is  grey,  the  sides  of  the  nose  black, 
bordered  on  the  upper  edge  with  two  white  strips,  which 
pass  from  the  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  middle  of  (he  snout, 
where  they  are  gradually  lost;  above  and  below  each 
eye  is  a white  spot,  and  a third  behind  the  outer  corner ; 
the  tail  is  alternately  ringed  with  black  aud  dingy 
yellow.  It  is  found  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Guiana, 
climbs  as  well  as  a cat,  and  is  extremely  troublesome 
from  turniug  over  every  thing  which  dunes  in  its  way. 

Three  varieties  of  this  species  are  mentioned  by  Fred. 

Cuvier,  the  most  common  of  which  has  the  akin  less 
black,  and  the  grey  colour  lawny  ; the  second  has  the 
tail  ofn  uniform  colour ; the  third  has  no  white  streaks 
on  the  nose,  and  the  fourth  has  the  lip  of  the  nose 
white. 

See  Store,  Prodromut  Method  1 Mammal  turn  ; Cu- 
vier, Reg  tie  4 iii  mol. 

NASUTE,  LaU  nuiutua,  having  a large  noise,  (m/rus.) 
a quick  smell. 

They  are  commonly  discovered  by  a ttaemte  swine  purposely 
brought  up. 

Evelyn,  MnceUanmu  fi'rduig*,  p.  747 . Aeelorta,  39 

NA'TAL,  adj.l  Fr.  naliil ; It.  nalale  ; Sp.  natal  ; 

N atam'tial.  J Lot-  natal i*.  pertaining  to  the  binh 
or  nativity.  Natal  Jove,  t.  e.  Jove  presiding  over  the 
birth  or  nativity. 

Now  nra  mine,  by  &nt«U  Joe*’*  ftwt, 

Were  I * God,  ye  should  rirrvr  w rne. 

Chancer.  TVWiu  and  Crteeule,  book  iii.  p.  252. 

We  read  in  the  Itfe  of  Virgil,  h»w  Tar  hi*  nainltiimt  poplar  bad 
out  strip'd  the  rest  of  it*  contemporaries- 

Evelyn,  book  iv.  KC.  13. 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  power, 

Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mural  hour. 

Emay  om  Mut,  fi*.  I . I.  286. 


NATATION,  Lai.  natatio,  from  nalare,  ami  that  from 
ware , to  swim  ; Or.  riot. 

Awl  Brut,  that  man  should  swim  naturally,  boron w we  ol«m«  it 
is  no  leswin  unto  other  animal",  we  cannot  welt  conclude ; foe  other 
animal*  *witn  in  the  same  manure  as  they  go,  aisd  utsd  no  other 
way  of  motion  for  nahdim  in  the  water,  than  fur  iwogreatnon  upon 
the  land. 

Sir  TTWitwj  Bnum.  Vulgar  Emvrt,  book  iv.  ch.  vi.  p.245. 

NATUELESS,")  i . e.  na  or  not,  not  the  leu. 

NVtii  F.Noac.  j Not  the  more.  NatheUu  has  given 

way  to  nevcr-thc-leu,  9.  u. 

An  n)*«  he  wemW  toward  b ja  »oo  myd  al  hyo  pore  vaate, 

Vor  to  snntc  &u  but  at  I*. 

Jt.  Gloucedrr,  p.  320. 


Sofetn  po  clerk  Mcrlyn  *ais  eerie*  n, 

That  Bretons  at  jw  last  ta'.le  haf  >.*  lond  agafn. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  7. 


NetMea  lore  V*  your*  cnemyre  and  do  y*  wel. 

* mdnf.  LuA  f,tkn. 


But  uatAe/ette  I trow  that  ah* 

W as  Cain*  ananetinae,  and  froth  to  tec. 

When  aha  wo*  in  her  rightful!  ag*. 

Chancer.  The  Roman!  of  the  Re*,  p-  1"4. 

And  notheteu  by  daiea  olde, 

Whan  that  the  nokc*  weren  leuer, 

Writyug  waa  betmiod  euer 
Of  them,  that  weren  rertuoua. 

Gower.  Prokynce,  p.  7. 
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Yet  Hath 'mere  by  hi*  IxiW  liartie  spcich 
Could  hi*  blood  frown  hart  vmliohined  bee, 

Bui  through  his  buldnea  rather  fc*re  did  reach. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaren,  hook  i.  call  9. 

— ■ — Not  like  those  step* 

On  heaven’s  aaure  ? and  the  torrid  dime 
Smote  on  him  sore  beridt-s,  vaulted  with  fire  | 

Kathleu  he  so  endured,  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea,  lie  aloud  and  call’d 
Ilia  legions. 

Milton.  Paradise  Latt,  book  1. 1.  299. 

NATICA,  iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  Gasterupodous 
Mollusc  a. 

Generic  character.  Shell  operculated,  subglobose, 
umbilicuted,  aperture  entire,  semiorbiculate  ; pillar  lip 
entire,  not  entering  the  aperture,  with  a cavity  or  callua 
behind,  the  latter  varying  the  form  of  the  umbilicus,  and 
occasionally  closing  it 

Type  of  the  genus,  Nerita  glaucina,  Linnsus ; Brown, 
JUtul.  pi.  xliii.  fig-  I,  2.  8.  10.  llather  a numerous 
genus,  consisting  entirely  of  marine  shells,  adorned  with 
beautiful  colours,  and  smooth;  eight  recent,  and  several 
fossil  species  are  found  on  the  coasts  aud  crags  of 
Britain. 

i NATION,  Fr.  nation;  It  nazione ; Sp.  nacion , 
Lat.  nalio,  from  nasci , natus ; to  be  born. 

The  place,  country,  or  region,  where  any  one  is  born  j 
the  people  themselves. 

■ - — ■ Folks  of  *11  IMAM 

Both*  pfit  and  iropfii. 

Fieri  Ploukman.  Fat os,  p.  309. 
Alasa  1 unto  the  Barbara  nation 
1 1 mule  gun,  sin  that  it  i*  yew  wilt 

CAowrr.  The  Man  of  l Mice*  Talc,  T.  4701. 
u My  love  ?"  quad  he,  u nay  my  dampuation. 

Alas  ! that  any  of  my  nation 
Should  ever  ao  foul*  abparage  be.” 

Id.  The  ft  if  of  Bathe*  Tale,  ▼.  6650. 
Who  made  our  law*  to  hind  ua,  not  himself. 

And  hath  full  right  to  exempt 
Whomiu  it  pleases  him  by  choice 
l’roen  national  ohvtrictiOn  without  taint 
Of  »i»,  at  legal  debt. 

Milton.  Samton  Myoniitei,  U 312, 

Therefore  I pray  let  our  (Headship,  let  our  love,  that  nationality 
of  British  love,  thut  vertuous  lie  of  Academic  lore,  be  still  strength- 
ened (a*  heretofore),  and  receive  daily  more  ami  more  vigor. 

IhweU.  Lstttr  18.  look  i.  sec  2.  p.  1 1)6. 

There  is  no  nation  in  tho  world,  though  plunged  into  never  such 
gross  and  absurd  idolatry,  but  has  some  awful  seuw  of  a Deity,  and 
a persuasion  of  a state  ot  retribution  to  men  after  this  life. 

South.  Sermont,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 5. 

Tho  term  adulterous  chiefly  relates  to  the  Jens,  who  being 
nationally  espoused  tn  «<*]  by  covenant,  every  sin  of  thacr*  was  in 
a peculiar  manner  spiritual  adultery. 

Id.  Hi. 

Mountains  interpos’d 

Make  enemies  of  nation*,  who  lud  also 
lake  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

Cupper.  The  Task,  book  it. 

NATIVE,  adj,  ^ Fr.  nalif;  It.  and  Sp.  native; 

Na'tive,  n.  >Lat.  nativus,  from  natum,  past 

Nativity.  J participle  of  nasci,  to  be  born. 


That  can  or  may  bear  causing  to  be  ; of  or  pertain*  NATIVE, 
ing  to  birth;  coming  with,  accompanying  tlm  birth,  — 
inherent  from  the  birth  ; belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  NA- 
kind  ; the  being,  essence,  or  existence  of  the  kind. 

Native  land ; land  where  any  one  was  bom. 

Native  dust;  dust  whence  any  one  was  created. 


TOLIA. 


Mark  biginnith  at  this  sendyng  of  Joota  Baptist,  and  trilith  not 
the  naff  nyfe  of  Crist  hi  At  rich,  but  fro  Cristb  Uptym  ttli.au  no  ho 
was  ful  man.  Wtdf  Friday.  On  Mark. 

Is  not  that  the  glorious  cjtie,  which  luith  ben*  of  so  longv  art* 
tiquita  ? whose  nation  dwelling  far  of,  comineude  her  w>  great  lye. 

Bible,  W««i«  1551.  Em  ye,  ch.  XJUli. 
For  I my  wife,  too ! thynge  rao*t«  vustable. 

Funned  in  oflfcncc,  conct-aued  in  tyke  caw 
Am  nought*  but  synji*  from  my  natyuylie. 

Hyatt.  Pmfrn  51. 

But  he  for  to  shew  tied  he  hath  nut  left  his  anxious  fauour  toward 
hys  natme  countrey,  though  he  be  rime  away  from  it  for  heresy. 

Sir  Thomas  Mare.  H'orhvt,  fob  306.  The  Suplicactottn  of  Somh. 
O native  land,  I lion,  and  of  the  Goikles. 

Hie  mansion  place  ! O warritke  vallcs  of  Troy  I 
Four  times  it  stupt  in  thentrie  of  our  gate : 

Four  times  the  harness  claimed  in  the  womb. 

Surrey.  Viryil.  Ainei*,  book  ii. 
What  time  tho  native  betman  of  the  night, 

The  bird  that  warned  Peter  of  hi*  full, 

First  rings  his  silver  belt  I*  each  sleepy  wight, 

That  should  their  minds*  up  to  devotion  call, 

She  heard  a wondrous  noise  below  the  hall. 

Sfienirr.  Fame  Quecne,  book  v.  can.  6. 
For  still  her  checker  possexse  lb*  same, 

Which  native  site  doth  owe. 

Shaispeare.  Low?*  Labour  /-or/,  fol.  125. 

Behold 

Whereon  the  Aegean  shore  a city  stands 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  tlie  soil, 

Athens  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  art* 

And  eloquence,  native  (a  famous  wits. 

MtUon.  FnratUte  Rey  twined,  Look  >V.  L 238. 
At  thy  nativity,  a glorious  quire 
Of  angels  bt  tne  fwrUU  of  IMhithem  sung 
To  shepbcids  watching  at  their  folds  by  night, 

And  told  them  the  Messiah  now  was  bom, 

Where  they  might  see  him,  aud  to  the*  they  came. 

Id.  lb.  book  i.  1.  242. 


Anaximander’s  opinion  is,  that  the  Gad*  are  native,  rising  and 
vanishing  again,  in  tong  periods  of  times  ; ami  that  th-ve  (reds  are 
innumerable  worlds  ; but  how  can  we  conceive  that  to  be  a God, 
which  is  not  eternal  ? 

Cudwarth.  Intellectual  System,  fol.  129. 


' Oh  impotent  of  mind  £ 

Shall  these,  shall  these  Amide*’  mercy  find  ? 

Well  hast  thou  known  proud  Troy’s  perfidious  land, 

And  well  her  native*  merit  at  thy  hand  l 

/‘ope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  iv. 

There  is  something  w>  natively  great  and  good  in  a person  that 
is  truly  devout,  that  an  aukwanl  man  may  as  well  pretend  to  be 
genteel,  a*  an  hypocrite  to  be  pious. 

Tatlrr,  No.  21 1.  col.  2. 

And  as  a child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 

Cling*  close  and  cheer  to  tin;  mother's  breast  j 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  tho  whirlwind’s  roar, 

But  biud  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller, 


N A T O L I A. 


NATOLTA.usedby  abbreviation  for  Anatolia,  ia  deriv- 
ed from  (lie Greek  word  Anutole,  (signifying  the  East,)  and 
wan  substituted,  on  the  revival  of  Letters,  lor  the  ancient 
denomination  of  Western  Asia.  “ When  the  Aomaus," 


says  Mcletius,  (Geogr.  ii.  § 1.  c.  1.  tom.  iii.  118.)  "had 
mode  themselves  masters  of  the  greater  and  moat  popn- 
lous  part  of  the  known  World,  they  divided  their  Empire 
into  two  parts,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western ; and  they 
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NA*  called  that  the  Eastern  which  to  this  day,  and  by  the 
TOLI.4.  Turks  themselves,  is  improperly  termed  Anatoli*,  (*A »•«- 
v-*’”'  toXi),)  comprehending  not  only  Asia  the  Less,  but  also 
other  Provinces  belonging  to  the  Greater  Asia  ; as  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Armenia  the  Less,  Cappadocia, 
Boundaries.  Galatia,  and  Bithynio.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
the  Euxine  Sea ; on  the  East  by  the  river  Euphrates  ; ou 
the  South  by  the  Cyprian  Sen;  and  on  the  West  by  the 
Asgroan  Sea,  the  Hellespont,  ami  the  Propontis  : aud 
is,  as  it  were,  a Peninsula,  the  isthmus*  of  which,  they 
say,  extends  tor  about  200  miles  from  the  Sea  of  Issus 


to  that  of  Pontus."  Under  Constantine  and  Ins  sue*  "NA* 
cessors,  till  the  YHth  century,  this  part  of  the  Empire  TOLIA. 
was  divided  into  Diteetfsises,  subsequently  into  Themes, 
or  Military  Governments;  and  the  Turks  have  sub- 
divided  it  into  six  P&sh&liks,  or  Vice -royalties*  and  oue 
Musclliinlik,  or  Government,  comprehending  also  the 
Island  of  Cyprus. 

The  following  Table  will  show  the  correspondence 
between  the  principal  divisions  established  at  the  above- 
mentioned  periods. 


o3 


DiSKYUKS. 

I Hellespont 

Lydia  

Curia.  1 

Lycia.  j 

The  Isles  of  the  iEgxan  Sea. 

Phrygia.  \ 

I | AnulolicTheme  . 

Pisidia.  f 

Pamphylia.! 

Proconsular  Asia . Theme  of  Samos. 


Theme*. 

'jOpician  Theme , 

Thmcesian  Theme 

Tlicme  of  the  Cibyrrhteotir, 
• ASgaeon  Sea  , 


Bithynia 

I lonorias 

Paplilagonia-l 
(inlutio.  J 
liellcnopontos. 

Ponlus  Polernoniacus.J 
Cuppadocia.1 
Armenia.  J 

ifsauria.1 

Cilicia.  [ 

Cyprus.  


- or  the  Optimates.  ) 

• Buccellarii.  j * 

* Paphlagones. 


Armenian  Theme 


Theme  of 


f ColomJa.  1 
(Sebustea.J 


Scbustea.J 
of  Seleucla  . 


of  Cyprus  . 


Sanjikt. 

. . Khud&vendikdr. 

. . Aidin. 

(Tekeh. 

‘ (Menteshi. 

. .Ak  Denix.  (White  Sea.) 

{Tekeh. 

Karaman. 

An&tdlfc. 

. .Aidin. 

, . Kdjah  IK. 

.Sultun  Onl. 

f Kastamhni. 

\Jfiiuk. 

. Si  v&s. 

.Adanah. 

.Kibris. 


Modem 

subdivi- 

sions. 


But,  taken  in  the  widest  sense  in  which  it  has  been  used 
by  modern  writers,  Natolia  comprehends  also  a portion 
of  the  North-Western  part  of  ancient  Armenia,  and  has 
been  divided  by  the  Turks  into  the  following  Provinces, 
or  Vice- royalties,  (Paahdliks,)  each  containing  several 
Military  Districts  governed  by  Snnjdk  Beys,  who  arc 
distinguished  by  a standard,  (savjdk,)  as  is  implied  by 
their  title. 


SafljfJc*  or  Livil, 
i.  r.  Military  District) 


i.  Anatoli.  I .Kdjah  Hi  . . 

2.  Khudtivcn- 
dikir  , . , 


Principal  Towns. 

Uskud&r.  (Scutari.) 
j KAdi  RcS!.  (Chalcedon.) 
j*Iznikmid.  (Nieomcdia.) 
(Fznik.  (Nica?a.) 
iYenl  ihehr. 

. \*Hurhsah.  (Prusa.) 
pBlghi  (Peg».) 
jStdtaniyyeh. 

’ j RipdUghi.  (Cv*icus.) 

| Buinir  biishi.  (1’roja.) 

| *BaIikesti. 

J EdretMd.  (Adnunvttium.) 
‘ | Ay&zmend. 

(Berghtonb,  (Pergattnim.) 

{■MaghulsA.  (Magnesia.) 
Ak-liisAr.  (Thyatira.)^;  ‘ 
Fdchah,  (HiOfltw)i  ^ 


3,  Bight* 


4.  Karu-st  , 


, * in  .16“  50-  North,  io  KiruCn 

fC«rf**uV  on  the  Eusmc,  m 40°  Jk- 

im  - 


PSuhfdik. 


Siiniak  or  LU  4, 
tliiita  - 


i.  Anatoli.  6.  Sighlah* 


7.  Aidin 


M,Wr>-  District.)  Priocipil  Torn*. 

#l7.mlr.  (Smyrna.) 

V.urlah. 

Mcnimen.  (Tcmnua.) 
4Tirph. 

Guzel  hisar.  (Tralles.) 

A'lA  she  hr.  (Philadelphia.) 
Ayd  soluk.  (Ephesus.) 
Sart.  (Sardes.) 

4Moghlah. 

McnUshd. 

Meal  or  Mylasa. 
•Antdliyah.  (Attaint.) 

\ Kuprl  bdx&r. 

•Ispdrtah. 

Bdrlah. 

Evshdr. 

*KarA  liisdr.fPrymnesus.) 
Bu)uvddin.(Philomelium.) 
*Kuidhiych.  (Cotyaeum.) 
Lazikiyych.  (Laodicca) 
Dcnizlu, 


6.  Mcntcshi  . . 
9.  Tekeh 

10.  Ilamid  .... 

11.  Karfi  Ilisiir 

sahib  . ... 

12.  GermiyAn  or 

Kdt&hiyeh. 


• This  name,  which  is  variously  spelled  by  difTmnt  writers.  Sag?*, 
Saeala,  Sogta,  and  Sifla,  is  used  promiscuously  with  its  diminutive 
Stgbnh-jik.  { tl&jl  KhalSCah,  v.  To^/VfaVfcWr,  p.  67.  ami  Jikam  itumd, 
p.  669,  and  Ryeaut,  Ott.  Empire,  iii.  3.)  It  is  one  of  the  Military 
Districts  assigned  to  the  Xapfidin  P&iha  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Navy,  arwl  is  cubed  Siglilnh  in  the  latter  of  Hijt  Khatt&Ji's  Work*, 
Had  Sighah-jik  in  the  former.  The  fort  rets  Warim*  that  name  was 
in  a ruinous  state  when  seen  by  Chandler  in  1765,  (7Vwe.in  A*ia, 
n.  96.)  but  was  considered  as  of  great  strength  when  first  pOMCsted 
by  the  Turks. 
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PfahUik 


■Esklshehr.  (Dovyfcum.) 


LAndtdli.  13.  Snltdn  Om  * 


14.  B6\i 


15.  Kastamfinf 


1G.  K&nkari 


17.  Enkureh  or 
'Aminuriyi), 


Koiah  shehr.  (Nacolea.) 
“Boll.  (Claudiopolis.) 
Am&serah.  (Amaslris.) 
Erekll.  (Heraclea.) 
•Kastamuni. 

Slnub.  (Sinope.) 

Tdsh  kupri. 

1'nch-bdll.  (Tonopolis.) 
"Kunkuri.  (Gemini.) 
Tusiyyeh.  (Pompeiupolb.) 
Cherkesh. 

Tu  k hat. 

‘Enkuri.  (Ancyra.) 
Chibuk  ub:id. 

'Annnuriya.  (Amoriu.) 


“■  sl**  ork  J4.uk 

Hum.)  [U'niyeh.  (.Enoe.) 

2.  Am&siyyeh 


3.  Sivas 


4.  Chunim. . 

5.  Dlvrigi. . . 
G.  ‘Arthur  . 
7.  Buz  ok  . . 


«... 


2.  Guniyeh  , 


j 'Amisiyyeli,  (Arnasia.) 
[Mur 7.1  fuu,  or  Marxav&n. 
*S»vfis.  (Sebasle.) 

Tdk&t  (Eutocia  or  Eu- 
doxia.)  • 

*Churum. 

'Osmunjik. 

•Dlvrigi. 

♦Wrebgir. 

•Yuz-ghat  (Y/iz  <5k?) 
’Tardbuzun.  (Trnpezus.) 
Kiresun.  (Cerasus.) 

Rizeh.  (Rhiaueum.) 
•Guniyeh. 

A'tinan.  (Athena.) 
Sumlah.  * 

Vikhah. 

3.  Bn  turn *BiUum. 

iv.  Mcr’asli.  I.  Maluliyyeh  . •Mnlutiyyeh.  (Melitene.) 

2.  SomeYs&t. . . 4SomeMl.  (Sumoulo.) 

3.  ’Atntdb  . , . . **Aluldb.  (Anazarba?) 

4.  Kars *Kars  z(k-l-kadriyyeh. 

5.  M«'u^h  •■•{n^Lu'a-omau..) 

v.  Adanah.  1.  Sis “Sis. 

2.  Adanah  ....  •Adanah.  (Anllochia.) 

3.  Tarsus ‘Tarsus.  (Tarsus.) 

(•Selefkch.  (Sdeucin.) 

’ ' (Sell nil.  (Selinus.) 

2.  ’Alaiyyeh . . . *'Alniyyell. 

r,’  m4n‘lk}l-BeS-,he,,ri  ’ *n'«  shcl,rl- 

1‘Kdniyah.  (Iconium.) 
Lidikiyyah.  (Laodicea.) 
Erekll.  (lleruclca.) 

3.  Nlgdeh  ....  •Nlgdeh. 

4.  A'k  ser&T. . •.  *A'k  ser&I.  (Tyriasum.) 

5.  KaTsariyyeh  ‘Kaisariyyeh.  (Ctesarea.) 
6.  Kir  shchri . . *Kir  shchri. 

7.  Ak  shehr . . . Ak  shehr. 

AiuuloE,  or  The  Pashdlik,  or  Vice-royalty  of  An&tdli*  contains 
fourteen  Com  manderies,  or  Military  Districts,  (Sanj&lis, 

* Thu  wottl  Anil  At,  says  AM  Bekr  ilm  Evhrira,  th«  IHmxsceno, 
quoted  by  Ibrihim  Kfemlt  in  Ilia  supplotiH  nt  to  the  JiHim  numa, 
(d.  431.)  ugnifics,  in  the  Language  of  the  Y6nan,  (Greeks,)  u the 
flare  whence  the  sun  has  risen.''  It  i*  usually  pnmuu&ced  Axidoii, 
or  An&iliiu,  m high  if  pronounced  thigh, 
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i.  e.  Standards,)  subject  to  the  Pdslin,  who  resides  at  XA~ 
KutAhiyeh,  ami  three  on  the  sea-coast  belonging  to  the  TOLIAv 
Pfish&lik  of  the  Islands,  under  the  administration  of  the 
Kapudau  Pilslid. 

1.  Kdjah  ill,  the  Sanjuk  at  the  North-Western  ex-  1.  Cojaili. 
tremity  of  this  Pashdlik,  is  l>ounded  on  the  East  by 
Belli,  on  the  North  by  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  West  by  the 
Canal  of  Constantinople,  and  on  (lie  South  by  the  Gulf 
of  Izuikmld  and  the  Sanjak  of  Khoddvendikdr.  Its 
Kiidlliks.or  jurisdictions,  arc  A'b-ssili,  Izuikmld;  I'znlk  ; Ka/Ai.or 
Uskudur;  Ak-ydzi ; Ak-bisdr;  Bazur-koi ; Sari  chklr; 
Sabdnjah;GeTveli;  Yaluk-dbiul;  Gurlch ; Ynvrds;  Karah  “** 
mursel;  Samdulu;  Knrali-su  ; KAtuliri;  Shiloh  ; Buz&r- 
sui.  1. 14  Iznikmid,  (Nicomeilia,)  at  the  extremity  of  a gulf  Inuikmid, 
stretching  for  100  miles  from  the  Sea  of  Constantinople,  or  I amid, 
is  a populous  but  unwalled  city.”  ( Jihdn  numa,  p.  6G'2.)  b’icoincdia. 
11  Having  crossed  a small  river  by  a bridge,”  says  Sir 
William  Ouseley,  ( Trav . iii.  514.)  “ and  passed  among 
noble  cypress  trees,  we  entered  a large  town,  admirably 
situate  on  the  side  of  a mountain,  rising  with  much 
majesty  from  the  sea,  and  contributing  with  others, 
beautifully  wooded,  to  close  a narrow  gulf  or  bay  of  the 
Propontis.  Nicomcdia,  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  this 
city,  has  been  corrupted  into  Iz-nicmSd,  or  Izinld,  by  a 
process  not  unusual  among  the  Turks.*  The  town 
seemed  large  and  very  populous ; the  inhabitants  were 
in  general  a remarkably  handsome  race.  Beggars  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  were  numerous  and  most 
importunate;  the  bread  was  excellent,  ami  meat  anil 
fruit  abounded  in  the  market.  ’ Being  the  Capital  of  the 
District,  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Bey,  says  the  Jihun 
numd , (p.  662.)  and  is  famous  for  its  jumi’,  mosques, 
gardens,  aud  royal  castle.  Sir  William  Ouseley,  who 
passed  rapidly  through  the  place,  observed  no  relic  of 
antiquity,  except  an  imperfect  Greek  inscription,  and 
fragments  of  sculptured  marble;  and  even  Busbequius, 
who  visited  the  place  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  says, 

(p.  77.)  Nihil  vidimus  xpcclalu  (lignum  prater  parie- 
tinos  ct  rudera,  hoc  at,  epistylioruvi  et  cvlumnarutn 
fragmenta,  tula  ex  veUri  uplcndort  reliqua.  Nor  docs 
Daiioway  appear  to  have  been  more  fortunate,  {Travels, 
p.  160.)  though  he  seems  to  suppose  that  the  Eski 
Serai,  placed  11  on  an  eusy  terrace,"  was  probably  the 
palace  of  Diocletian,  and  considered  os  such  by  Busbc- 
quius,  whose  words,  though  ambiguous,  do  not  appear 
to  authorize  any  such  supposition.  Izuikmld  is  in  40° 

45^  North  and  2!>°  4^  East.  Pandik,  (Punlichium,) 

Geybhzeh,  or  Kivlzeh,  (Dacihyzu,)  and  MAtdiscm, 

(I.ibyssa,)  are  all  on  the  roud  from  Scutari  to  Nicomedia. 

At  Dll  (Glossa,  the  ancient  Ilclcnopulis  or  Drepaml) 
there  are  boats  stationed  to  carry  travellers  over  the  gulf, 
which  is  there  five  miles  across,  but  very  liable  to 
storms ; beyond  it  are  the  Kddiliks  of  Yaluk’ul >iui  ami 
G urleh  ; and  further  ou,  Saui&nlu  and  K&tirlu,  at  the 
distance  of  one  farsakh,  (tlirec  Geographical  miles,)  the 
greater  part  consisting  of  very  high  mountains,  called 
K&lirlii  and  Samunlu,  the  ancient  Arganlhonius.  The  Katurli  ami 
road  from  Sum&nfu  to  BAziir  luSf  (market  village)  crosses 
them.  From  the  wood  on  these  hills  many  of  the  baths 
in  Constantinople  are  supplied  with  fuel.  Gurlch,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  place,  and  three  hours 
(leagues)  distant  from  Gemlik,  (Cius,  still  called  Kios 
by  the  Greeks,)  is  a market  town,  and  the  residence  of 


• The  incorporation  of  the  Greek  preposition  (i*)  ; fbu*  Stan- 
bo1,from  Is  tea  polin,  Staudib,  (Is  teu  Diloo,)  Stongo,  (UtenKon,) 
Ac. 
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N K-  a Kfidi.  Gegb&zeh,  (pronounced  Geybuzeh,)  a town 
TO  LI  A.  (fra«6aA)  near  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  lying  between  Coil- 
stanliuoplc  and  Iznikmid,  has  n Mosque,  College, 
KhAns,  (hostels,)  n Bath,  and  Almshouse  built  by 
Mustufti  PkshA,  one  of  the  Vezirs  of  SultAn  Sulelmiin. 

Iwtc,  Iznlk  (Nic®a,  or  Nice)  is  celebrated  in  the  Jihdn 
01  numd  on  account  of  its  ancient  fortifications,  now  in 
Ux~  mins ; for  its  council  of  318  monks,  held  in  the  time  of 
OVsar,  (KaTsar,)  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  points 
of  the  Christian  faith ; and  for  its  Markets,  Mosques, 
Baths,  Colleges,  Almshouses,  anti  Manufactories  of 
coloured  earthenware,  such  as  Is  need  ill  UYun.  (Europe.) 
**  The  beautiful  and  ivy-mantled  walls  which  enclose/' 
aaya  Major  Keppel.  (ii.  164.)  **  all  that  now  remains  of 
the  ancient  Niciea,"  are  still  in  a good  condition,  though 
the  scanty  population  of  the  city  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  tiie  large  levies  lately  made;  and  he  seems 
to  have  seen  nothing  in  it  but  44  tenantless  streets." 
“ This  city,"  says  Le chevalier,  (Coy.  p 36.)  44  which  in 
the  Xllflii  century  was  considered  as  the  rival  of  Con- 
stantinople, is  now  reduced  to  a wretched  village,  ex- 
tremely unhealthy,  and  filled  with  ruins."  44  Skirting 
the  sands  of  the  lake,"  (Ascanius,)  says  Mr.  Dallaway, 
(p.  164.)  14  for  two  miles,  appear  the  massive  walls  of 
the  nnciont  Nic®a.  They  are  constructed  of  thin  brick 
and  courses  of  marble,  having  frequent  towers,  many  of 
which  form  an  imperfect  square,  open  on  the  inside. 
Some  are  dismantled,  but  not  ill  such  a degree  as  that 
their  continued  outline  and  inclosure  should  he  de- 
stroyed. Near  the  North  gate  are  many  yards  of  the 
original  wall  of  hewn  marble  ; the  adjoining  towers  are 
more  large  and  lofly,  which  formed  the  citadel.  Three 
of  the  ancient  triumphal  gutes  have  been  incorporated 
Into  the  present  walls,  which  are  seemingly  of  impreg- 
nable thickness.  The  area,  of  irregular  shape,  approach- 
ing to  a square,  exceeds  three  miles  ill  circuit.  Modem 
Iznik/'  continues  the  same  traveller,  (p.  169.)  *4  is  a 
wretched  village  of  long  lanes  and  mud  walls,  with 
spacious  ruins  of  Greek  Churches,  and  even  of  Mosques 
and  Baths  of  Turkish  architecture,  embosomed  ill  groves 
of  luxuriant  cypress.  The  great  Mosque,  with  its  ad- 
joining buildings  erected  by  O'rkhdn.  exhibits  a vaut 
ruin  near  the  village,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
area,  now  interspersed  with  plantations  of  tobacco  and 
melons."  44  The  traveller/’  says  M.  de  Hammer,  ( Jlruta 
t uid  Otympos,  p.  111.)  "seeks  (or  Nica*a  in  Nicas 
itself,  and  the  ruins  of  the  evanescent  city  within  its  yet 
substantial  walls.  Its  atmosphere,"  he  adds,  " is  always 
charged  with  pestilential  and  feverish  vapours  from  the 
adjoining  morasses."  Preceding  travellers,  he  justly 
observes,  (p.  112.)  have  looked  in  vain  in  the  ruins  of 
the  Christian  churches  for  the  place  where  the  Council 
met,  none  of  them  being  large  enough  to  admit  such  ail 
assembly  ; (Kcnnell,  Western  Asia,  it  lOS.)  but  lie  re- 
moves the  difficulty  by  referring  to  the  Turkish  Histo- 
rians, who  expressly  state  that  the  Masque  of  O'rkliHii 
waa  the  great  church  in  which  that  memorable  Council 
assembled.  An  ancient  aqueduct  from  the  foot  of  the 
hills  on  the  East  side  of  the  city  to  the  Constant iuople 
gate,  and  a rudely  sculptured  sepulchre,  apparently  of 
great  antiquity,  with  a nearly  obliterated  inscription, 
are  the  only  remaining  monuments  which  lie  mentions. 
The  inscription  on  that  remarkable  sepulchre,  which  M. 
de  Hammer  improperly  calls  a sareoph  agus,  is  sup- 
,,ose.l  by  I’lXjocke  (ii.  i3  i |05  ) lo  be  Hebrew,  and 
by  Hammer  (p.  122.)  tu  ^ Phoenician ; but  to  judge 
from  the  plates  given  by  each  of  these  travellers,  it 


agrees  in  (Pococke,  pi.  lx.  Hammer,  tab.  ii.)  style  with  NA- 
Ihe  tombs  discovered  by  Mr.  Cockerell  near  Finite*,  TOLIA. 
(Walpole,  ii.  524.  pi.  No.  1.)  and  the  characters  may  - v^- 

therefore  belong  to  the  ancient  Lydian  or  Mysian  alpha- 
bet. The  lake  (anciently  A scan  i as)  which  washes  the  Lska  As- 
Western  side  of  the  city,  is  about  twenty  miles  long  and  e»nia|»- 
six  miles  broad,  and  has  abundance  of  fish,  but  its  water  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  (nitrate  of  potass,)  and 
therefore  not  drinkable;  however,  beside  that  brought 
by  the  aqueduct,  there  is  a copious  source  of  excellent 
water  (Bey-bunAri)  near  the  Eastern  gate.  Among  the 
remarkable  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iznik  is  a 
fine  Grotto,  or  natural  perforation  of  the  rock,  called 
Delikll-thsh,  (t.  t.  perforated  rock.)  at  a small  elevation  <*ro6o  of 
about  a mile  from  the  Bey-bundri,  on  the  road  to  Iznik- 
mid  ; and  in  the  ploiu  a little  further  on,  is  the  triangular  j 

Obelisk,  erected  as  a monument  of  Titus  Cassius  Phi-  Obelisk, 
liscus,  son  of  Titus  Cassius  Asclcpiodotus,  whose  wealth, 
disinterested ncas,  and  integrity  are  recorded  by  Tacitus. 

(Ann,  xvi.  33.)  The  Tomb,  Convent,  (tekkeh.)  and 
Masque  of  Esiiref-zfideh  in  Iznik  is  much  visited  by 
MutulmAus  as  u place  of  pilgrimage.  Iznik  is  in  4 Or 
21'  30"  North  and  29°  43'  East.  (Rennell,  West.  Asia, 
i.  242,  and  Map.)  SaUinjkh,  (Sophon,  or  Latca;,)  on  8«panjrb* 
a small  lake,  one  day’s  journey  to  the  South'East  of  Sophoo. 

Iznikmid,  is  a market  town  without  walla,  adorned  with 
Baths,  Mosques,  and  oilier  public  buildings,  and  a great 
thoroughfare.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile  plain,  not  far 
from  the  skirts  of  the  vast  forest  called  the  Ocean  of 
Trees,  (Aghftj  denial,)  which  extends  nearly  to  B6II,  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles.  The  Lake  of  Sab&njah.  says  the 
Jihdn  numd,  (p.  666.)  is  fifteen  miles  long.  The  rood 
to  Bdli  passes  for  half  a mile  through  the  edge  of  it,  and 
it  is  half  a day’s  journey  from  the  Gulf  of  Iznikmid; 
and  one-third  of  that  distance  to  the  West  of  the  river 
Sakariyah.  Pliny  the  Younger  proposed  to  Trajan, 
and,  in  the  last  century,  the  Turkish  Government  un- 
dertook lo  connect  this  lake  by  canals  with  the  Gulf  ot 
Nicomedia  mid  the  llivcr  Sakariyah,  (Sangarius,)  and 
thus  to  opcu  a communication  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Archipelago,  independently  of  the  dangerous 
Cana!  of  Constantinople ; but  the  fears  of  Trajan  and  the 
supinencss  of  the  Turks  prevented  the  project  from 
being  realized.  Karah-Mursal,  ( Pronect us,  according  Car*  Mou*- 
to  Hcnncll,)  at  the  extremity  of  an  angle  of  the  Gulf  ot  *-'** 

Iznikmid,  is  celebrated  for  its  pomegranates.  Ynlak-  Julakmbai. 

Hi  bad,  midway  on  the  Southern  shore  of  the  same  gulf, 
has  a medicinal  aperient  spring  which  is  much  fre- 
quented in  August  and  is  often  salutary.  It  was  first 
called  Ykli  dvah.  (Beach-plain.)  Shilali  on  the  Black  SJiilla. 

Sea,  thirty  miles  from  the  Fenir,  (the  Asiatic  light- 
house at  the  mouth  of  the  Canal,)  whence  Constanti- 
nople is  furnished  with  wood,  Kirpeh,  (Calpe,)  100  miles  CrepA. 
from  the  same  place,  on  a point  of  land  at  the  extremity 
of  a small  port,  and  Kefkeh,  or  Kcfken,  another  small  Kefkeo. 
adjoining  harbour,  are  the  only  places  of  note  on  the 
Nortbern  shore  of  this  division  of  Natolio.  K&udiri  is  Camlny. 
two  days'  journey  East  of  Uskud&r,  on  a small  stream 
running  into  the  Black  Sea,  near  Aghveh,  or  Aghreh.  Ago*. 

It  lies  about  midway  between  Iznikmid  and  the  Black 
Sea.  Semendereh  is  three  hours  (leagues)  East  ot  Semendra. 
Uskuddr,  and  one  (three  miles)  West  of  Mount  Afdds ; it 
had  anciently  a castle  which  was  conquered,  end  gar- 
risoned by  the  ’ Osm&utfs  as  long  ns  such  defences  w ere 
necessary.  From  a cavern  near  the  summit  of  that 
lofty  mountain  there  issues  a stream  of  clear  water 
which  is  said  lo  have  poisoned  all  the  cattle  of  a neigh- 
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touring  village.  On  this  mountain  there  was  formerly 
a castle.  K&di  Kdt,  nndcntlv  called  Chalcedon,  is 
about  two  miles  South-East  of  Scutari,  (to  Skovt apt, 
whence  the  Turkish  Uaknd&r,  anciently  Chrysopolis.) 
The  latter  is  a Peculiar  attached  to  the  Imperial  do- 
mains (Khfuwi  HumAyun)  and  not  included  in  the  San- 
jak  of  Kdjah  ill.  It  is  the  great  thoroughfare  from 
Coiutantinople  Eastwards,  and  is  adorned  with  many 
public  buildings  erected  by  different  Turkish  Emperors 
their  children  and  Graudccs.  The  delightful  bills, 
called  the  Old  and  New  Ch&mldjch,  ( Pine -grove,)  two 
hours  (leagues)  East  of  Scutari,  have  been  adorned 
with  country-houses  and  public  walks  by  various  8ul- 
Uui,  and  the  neighbouring  mountain  named  Bul- 
gin'! riii,  (properly  burghullu,  wheat-hill,)  787  feet  above 
the  sea,  commands  a magnificent  view  uf  Constanti- 
nople and  the  surrounding  country.  Bey-ltd*  is  u 
small  town  aud  K&dilik  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Canal,  (Bosporus,)  rather  more  than  halfway  between 
Scutari  and  the  Analdli  Kuv&k  ; it  w properly  a part  of 
the  Kadilik  of  Yavrda.  Above  the  point  called  Serv- 
bilrunl,  (Cape  Cypress,)  between  Beykd*  ami  Kavdk, 
there  is  a very  elevated  hilly  tract,  610  feet  above 
the  sea,  covered  with  a thick  forest  which  it  believed 
by  the  common  people  to  hove  been  the  abode  of  the 
Prophet  Yfoha’,  (Joshua,)  where  he  instructed  his 
disciples.  Near  its  summit  tlwre  is  a delightful  spring, 
and  the  Canal  of  Constantinople,  winding  along  like  a 
serpent  below,  presents  a most  beautiful  spectacle. 
(Jihdn  nutnd,  p.  665.)  This  is  the  Y folia’  taghi,  or 
Mountain  of  Joshua,  called  by  the  Franks  the  Giant’s 
hill.  The  grave  of  gigantic  dimensions  on  its  summit, 
is  probably,  as  Lechevalier  supposes,  (i.  74.)  iheTombof 
Amycus,  and  was  anciently  called  the  Bed  of  Hercules; 
(Dionysius  Byxantinus,  quoted  by  Gyllius  de  Bosporo, 
iii.  6.  p.  311.)  but  the  Turkish  name,  w hich  Leche- 
valier has  not  recognised  in  that  of  “ la  Batterie 
d'Youcha,”  does  not  signify  Giant’s  lull  as  lie  supposes, 
and  M.  AndrAony  (166.)  positively  affirms.  Mildepch 
(Money-bill)  extending  from  one  day’s  march  to  the  East 
of  Scutari,  as  farasTuxlah  on  the  Northern  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Ixnikmld,  forms  the  declivity  on  one  side  of  lliot 
gulf  **  Some  avaricious  persons,”  says  the  Jibuti  numd> 
(p.  665.)  “ deceived  by  its  name,  have  made  excavations 
in  various  parts  of  it,  in  the  vain  hupc  of  fiadiug  a 
treasure.”  From  ’Alem-tighi,  (Signal-hill,)  a mountain 
directly  East  of  Constantinople,  and  one  or  two  hours 
(leagues)  North  of  Maldepeli,  most  of  the  limber  used 
at  Scutari  is  brought  in  waggons  farabah.) 

2.  Hie  Sanj&k  of  K hudivendikdr  is  bounded  by 
KutAbiyeh  on  the  East ; by  Maghnlaa  on  the  South ; by 
Karahsi,  the  Gulf  of  Mudaniych  and  Kdjah  Hi  oil  the 
West ; and  by  the  latter  ami  Bdli  on  the  North.  Its 
Kddiliks  (or  Kazks)  are  these : Ebcgi ; Erincui ; Etreh- 
nde,  or  Edromfo ; Aky&zi;  Aky&xiyurek;  Ulubdd;  Aldin- 
jik;  Flijeh;  ATnehgdl;  Biikir ; Berghamah ; Buiusah; 
Begbltiri  ; Bdjilu  ; Bair&raich ; TerliAlah,  or  Soma ; 
Khermenjik;  Sivrihisdr;  Sugdt;  Sinjhn;  Sdri  chair; 
Tfigh  anil ; Tirakll  ; Yenljch-al;  Tum&nij;  K&ri  b4- 
*Ari;  Kdri  btairi ; Karuh  Ilidrnil-Ni;  KiriljehTuzlah; 
Kebud;  Keteh;  Girmfott , Gumish-Abdd;  GemIlk;Gdk- 
cheh  tiigh  ; G tin  b&zarl ; Gev i nek ; G un-yuxl ; Lefkeh ; 
M&uiy&s;  Mennerth  andShdml;  Mud&niyeh;  MikhAlij; 
Mlkhiiljik.  The  dependencies  of  Bcrghamah;  YAr  hisar; 
Yenl-shchr,  and  Gdl-b&iiri  which  is  near  Lefkeh. 
Burusah,  (the  ancient  Prusa,)  situated  in  a rich  and 
beautiful  plain  at  the  Northern  fort  of  Mount  Olympus, 


was  the  residence  and  burial-place  of  the  first  six  NA- 
Sult&ns  of  the  House  of  'Ostndn.  It  is  still  one  of  the  TOLIA. 
finest  cities  in  the  Empire,  and,  independently  of  its  ■*' 

beautiful  site  in  a rich  plain  through  which  the  Nllufer* 

(or  River  of  Dascylium)  winds,  it  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  celebrated  silk  manufactory,  its  warm  sul- 
phureous baths,  and  its  many  splendid  monuments  of 
Mohammedan  piety  in  the  Colleges,  Almshouses, 

Mosques,  and  Mausoleums,  erected  by  the  first  Empe- 
rors. It  stands  in  40°  6'  30"  North  and  29°  4'  45" 

East.  (Kenneth  IF r $t.  Asia,  i.  245.  Browne  in  Walpole, 
ii.  111.)  The  population,  in  1802,  wns  said  to  be 
60,000,  und  five-sixths  of  it  Musulmdn.  Olympus,  Mount 
called  the  Myman  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  Olympus, 
separates  Thessaly  from  Macedonia,  extends  in  the  form 
of  a crescent  from  West  to  East  three  days’  journey  be- 
tween tile  Rhyudacus  and  Sangarius  which  descend 
from  the  higher  and  central  chains  of  Taurus.  That 
part  of  the  range  of  Olympus  which  rises  immediately 
above  Burfonh  is  culled  bv  llic  Turks  Keshhli  tbghl,  KeshUfe- 
(Monk-mouut,)  from  the  highest  of  the  two  peaks  into  deg. 
which  the  summit  is  split,  lu  the  interval  between 
them  there  are  still  the  remains  of  a Convent,  of  great 
celebrity  under  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  and  from  its 
inhabitants,  the  Turks  called  the  highest  peak  Keshish, 

». «.  the  Monk.  (Hammer,  p.  83.)  To  the  South-East, 
the  parallel  and  converging  ranges  follow  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  the  high  ridges  of  TumAnij  lorn)  a natural  Itonmn- 
separation  between  tire  plains  of  Alneh-gdl  and  Sult&n 
Oni.aml  the  Snnjiks  of  KhudUvcndikar  and  Ki'it&hlyeh. 

The  highest  ridges  of  Olympus  have  been  estimated  at 
12,000  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  their  elevation 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  accurately  measured* 

Beyond  the  low  ridge  which  separate*  the  plain  of 
Burusah  from  the  sea,  ut  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mudaiiiyah,  (Sinus  Artacrnux,)  is  Kemhk,  or 
Gemlik,  the  Klos  of  the  Greeks  ancient  and  modern,  Gcmlilc. 

At  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  Kemlik  to 
Tiriliyk  burun,  (Cape  Trilia,)  the  South-Western  extre- 
mity of  the  gulf,  and  three  leagues  from  it,  is  Mud&-  Mmutania, 
niyeh,  (Myrlwo,  or  Apamea,)  the  landing-place  for  M. 
vessels  from  Constantinople,  fiunous  for  its  figs  and  at*' 
grapes.  Its  modern  name,  spelt  Muntanifc  (Alosreraenl) 
by  the  Greeks,  may,  possibly,  be  derived  from  the 
Italian  Montagnu,  ond  have  been  given  to  it  by  a 
Genoese  colony.  About  ten  nules  to  the  West  of 
Mudlniah  is  the  month  of  the  Nilufer,  a beautiful  Nilonlrr* 
stream,  which  derives  its  poetical  name  (Water-lily, 

Ay; nphna  lotus,)  from  the  favourite  wife  of  O'rkhAn, 

who  built  a bridge  over  it.  At  nearly  the  same  distance 

from  Daakt-li,  (Dascylium,)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niluter,  DaskelU. 

a large  stream  enters  the  Propontis  called  Mikhalkhah 

sui,  or  the  river  of  Mikhalilxi,  tlie  ancient  llhyndacua,  Miehalitii. 

now  deriving  iU  name  from  MikhAlij,  (Mix^/rji,)  a “bywUcnn, 

town  just  below  its  junction  with  the  river  of  Sfosighir- 

lik,  (Maocblus,)  a great  thoroughfare  between  Constan- 


* The  variation*  in  i>ur  best  Maps  respecting  the  course  uf  this 
river,  which  has  been  seen  by  *o  many  trsreltcis,  distinctly  prove 
how  little  reliance  even  thoee  Mans  can  claim.  Ksufler  places  its 
source  a little  way  to  the  Sooth- W eat  of  Burfiuh,  Lcclievalier  at  a 
great  distance  to  the  South.  All,  with  the  exception  of  M-  de 
Uamnwt,  place  its  embouchure  near  Dasktti ; he.  following  the  Jikd* 
riMMif,  carries  it  to  five  Khyndncus ; Major  Rennell  represents  a 
morass  near  it*  mouth,  but  Colonel  Lease  aw1  the  *- Society's’ * 
Map,  copying  him,  place  between  these  two  rivers  the  Lake  1)**- 
cytw*,  eight  min  long  and  six  hrosd,  which  was  not  seen  by 
Hammer  or  Lechevalier  from  the  beiglits  of  Olympia.  The  same 
authorities  have  cxpingcd  the  Lake  of  ibgbi  sewn  by  ChisbutL 
St  2 
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NX-  tmople  and  Smyrna.  It  is,  according  to  the  JihAn 
TOLIA.  (p.  659.)  forty  miles  from  the  sen,  and  about  .six 

Norlh-AVestof.UVibwd.  (Lopadium.)  That  place  is  the 
Lur^kau  loWn  a ^Adilik  one  day’s  journey  to  the  South 

" llUB*  of  Ilurusah,  near  the  Western  extremity  of  a lake 
named  from  it,  and  also  culled  A'yhudun  (AbdldniyAn- 
dun,  from  ’AxoXXics’iara-j' ?)  by  the  Turks,  and  Apol- 
loniatis  hy  the  Greeks.  It  is  alxiut  100  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, (Meletius,  ii.  3.  tom.  iii.  p.  126.)  and  con- 
tains two  large  and  five  small  islands.  At  the  extre- 
mity where  the  Rhyndacus  issues  from  it,  is  Lopadium, 
formerly  a city,  where  there  is  a large  bridge  ; and  Mow 
Lopadium  is  Michalicium,  mentioned  above.  At  the 
other,  or  South-Eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  is 
Apolloniada,  (anciently  Apollonius,)  on  the  Rhynda- 
Cfcmastus?  cus,  once  an  Episcopal  See.  The  River  of  Girm&sti, 
(Moccstus,)  according  to  the  JihAn  numd.  (ibid.)  runs 
into  the  Rhyndacus  between  UliibAd  and  MtkhAlij.* 
This  lake  is  supposed  by  Colonel  Leake  to  be  the 
Krrrnoug.  Artynia  of  Pliny,  (v.  40.  tom.  ii.  p.  507.)  Edrends, 
(liadriani  thermae,)  on  Mount  Olympus,  near  the 
Lake  of  UltibAd,  nnd  one  day’s  journey  from  ISrusah  ; 
Lefkeh,  (Leu cc,)  on  the  Gallus,  which  run*  into  the 
SakAriyah  nearly  opposite  to  Gelveh,  erroneously  spelt 
Kiwa,  a great  thoroughfare  on  the  road  to  Eski-shehr  ; 
Tir&kii,  (Tottcum,)  beyond  that  river ; Gdtnck,  not 
far  from  the  source,  of  the  Filiyks,  (Billteus,)  and  Md- 
drenl,  (Modrenc,)  on  that  river,  are  among  the  North- 
Eastem  KAdlliks  of  this  Sanjflk  : and  returning  West- 
wards, wc  come  to  Sugiit,  (or  Stigud,)  a considerable 
town  on  the  road  from  Iznik  to  Eftktshehr.  (Dory- 
Isum.)  Its  name  Sugfid  signifies  a pasture,  and  its 
neighbourhood  was  assigned  an  such  by  ‘Al&u-d-dln, 
Suliin  of  Kdnivah,  to  Ertnghrul,  who  had  aided  him  in 
subduing  his  enemies.  (Hammer,  GtacA.  i.  43.)  The 
neighbouring  mountains  of  Tdmfinij  and  Ermeru  were 
allotted  for  the  Summer  abode  of  Ertogh nil’s  flocks  and 
herds.  His  son  ’Osm&n,  who  may  lie  considered  as  the 
first  Turkish  Emperor,  died  at  SuguJ,  but  was  buriedf 
at  Rurusah.  (Hammer,  Ibid.  p.  77.)  These  latter 
Kadlliks  are  also  assigned  by  the  JihAn  numd  to  the 
Sanjak  of  Sult&n  O'ni,  and,  as  the  boundaries  of  those 
districts  are  often  changed,  such  errors  cannot  easily  be 
avoided.  Sinj&n,  to  the  South  of  the  Lake  of  U'lubAd, 
West  of  Edrends,  and  M&niyks,  supposed  by  Colonel 
Leake  to  be  Miletopolis,  not  far  South  of  a considerable 
lake,  lie  on  the  confines  of  Karah.si,  TarhAlah,  two 
days’  journey  South  of  R&K-kesri,  is  another  Kudllik 
belonging  to  KhudavcndkAr,  which  here  following  the 
valley  between  Mounts  Temnus  nnd  Pindasu*,  and  tbe 
hills  behind  Peigamum,  separates  Komh-si  from  S6r- 
fr-khfin  and  Sighlah.  Somah  on  the  River  Caicus,  a 
populous  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarh&lah,  is 
the  place  where  the  KAdl  of  that  district  resides.  It  is 
l\TT»mutn.  more  ^,an  tvvo  Joys’  journey  North  of  Berghamch, 

’ (Pergaimim,)  a large  town  with  many  Mosques,  Baths, 
&c.  built  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  will)  a large  and 
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strong  castle  on  a hill  difficult  of  access,  lying  to  the  NA- 
West.  It  is  at  the  extremity  of  a very  extensive  and  TOLIA. 
fertile  plain.  One  ward  of  this  town  is  called  “ Neither 
heaven  nor  earth,”  being  built  upon  an  ancient  aque- 
duct, which  is  liollow  below.  Rerghameh  is  five  hours 
(leagues)  distant  from  the  sea,  and  its  ports  are  Ay  Ax-  AiaamcwL 
mend  and  Ch&ndarli,  but  it  is  nearest  to  the  latter.  C&aodnli. 
*'  The  site  of  this  celebrated  place,’’  says  Major  Ren- 
nell,  (i.  374.)  “cannot  be  mistaken.  The  different 
branches  of  the  Caicus  river,  from  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  quarters,  unite  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and 
gain  tl»c  sea  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  to 
the  South-West  at  Yalea,  (YAH,  i.e.  the  sea-shore?) 
the  ancient  Elata.”  Two  of  these  streams  unite  to  the  River ' 
East  or  above  the  city,  and  one  to  the  West  below  it:  Caicus. 
the  two  first  are  the  River  of  Jclembch,  or  Gclcmbeh, 

(the  Catena,)  and  that  of  B&ll-kesrl,  (the  Mystus,) 
which  united  form  the  Selinu*  of  Pliny,  (v.  33. 
tom.  ii.  p.  478.)  The’  third  is  his  Cetius,  (Kfrcitt,) 
for  he  says,  Lange  claristimum  Asia  Ptrgamum , quod 
intermeat  Selinu*,  prqfluit  Cetius  profunt t Vindaso 
monte. 

3.  Bigha,  also  called  PdshAsanjAglu,  (f.  e.  the  Captain  3.  Bigs. 
FAshA’s  S&njAk,  being  the  second  Sanjak  under  his  gt»- 
vernmcnt,)ns  hounded  on  tlu>  West  and  South  by  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  (Baliri  Mcrmereh,)  and  on  the  North  and 
East  by  Korah-si,  according  to  the  JihAn  numd  : (p.  667.) 
it  extends,  therefore,  very  little  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  peninsula  between  Adramyttium  nnd  Cyzicus,  which 
formed  the  Troad  (Trnos)  of  the  Ancient*,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  West  by  the  highest  ridges  of  Ida. 

Its  KAdiliks  are  Aineh-bftz&ri,  or  A7.ineh  ; (Athene?)  Karas. 
Bdliyah  ; Bighd;  ChAk.orGiAng;  KAz-lAghi ; (Ida,)  the 
Castle  of  Sulliinniyyeh  ; Gdgerjiulik  ; LApsaki ; (Lump- 
sacus;)  Kapu  tdghi,  (Cyzicus  ;)  Mcrmereh.  (Marmora.)  City  of 
Bighd,  (the  ancient  Peg®,)  Capital  of  this  Sanjdk,  is  on 
the  borders  of  a lake,  supposed  by  Major  Renncll  (i. 

364.)  to  be  the  ancient  Aphnitis,  through  which  the 
River  Bighk  (Bighdsui,  the  ancient  Tarsi  us*)  flows,  and 
fulls  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  a little  to  the  West  of 
the  isthmus  which  now  joins  Kapu  tdghl,  formerly  the 
Island  of  Cyzicus,  to  the  continent.  That  peninsula  is 
called  by  the  Turks,  according  to  KauflTer,  Ardck  Aid  fit, 

(the  Island  of  Ardek.)  but  Kapu  tdghl,  (Gate-mountain,)  Cepoudog. 

according  to  the  JihAn  numd  ; anil  on  the  isthmus  join- 

ing  it  to  the  continent  is  Aldinjik,  built  on  the  site  of  Aydindgik. 

Cyzicus.  The  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Cybele  on  Mount 

Diudymus  were  naturally  enough  called  by  the  Musul- 

mdns  the  Palace  of  Belkis,  Queen  of  Sheba,  whom  they 

believe  to  have  been  one  of  the  consorts  of  Solomon. 

It  was  while  contemplating  these  ruins  by  moonlight, 
(Aidinjik.t)  that  SulcTmdn  Pdshd,  according  to  the 
Turkish  Historians,  (Hammer,  Gesch.  i.  143.)  saw  a 
brilliant  stream  issuing  from  that  luminary  unite  the 
two  continent*  together ; voices  were  also  heard  from 
Heaven,  encouraging  him  to  carry  the'Osmdnlu  arms 
across  the  narrow  sea  which  separated  him  from  Europe. 


* Mikhalitaa  w placed  below  the  conflnvncr  io  Major  Rcnnell' 
? . f^wlonct  Leake's  Map*,  hut  there  it  great  uunirtainty  and  c~" 
*U*Hnt  alxiut  ll*«  tmioirrmihv  nfull  Ik.... -I,  .. 


• a mu  wit*  nr  i»  great  ui  wen  am  ry  aim  ewe 

sutuon  about  the  t»|wgra|ihy  of  all  t!.i»  tinet,  though  the  high  roat 
•w  known.  Mlkhilkhah,  nr  MiVhalilut.  ly  »oir 


lhiiM*gh  it  ue  to  ,nu*n,  jiiKutucnan,  or  .WiMiniiHu. ) 
UJWc^iuntable  Wunder,  is  ealletl  Maalhmtcm  PbinaonV  Map. 

misinformed : (Wah»W, Mrmo 
u 2°3*)  A h *»'»chj1*,  or  perliap.  hi*  interpreter,  simpo 

°>  ““““f  ?•».  Ih.  Ho»«  .few": 

I™™ ,<*  A, 11  *»0  i,  Kito.bl 

0.m|i.  . f«ll«r,  .u  bunrf  u Ulb*.  rj,u.  mvmi,  p.85!J 


* Tie  Tar  si  u h is  now  called  Tariah,  acroriling  to  ChiahuU  ; Imt 
Cotnnrl  Leake  either  convert*  the  Lake  of  Bfjjhfi  into  the  Mik-to- 
politia,  or  omit*  it  rntirelr  ; his  Map  seems  quite  irreconrilable 
with  that  of  Kaufler,  and  with  the  data  furnished  hy  Srephnnus 
Hyzsntinua,  Strabo,  and  Pliny.  Rennnll  (i.  364.)  makes  High*, 
Zd£a. 

f “ Little  moonlight,"  according  to  M. del hinmo  ; but  Mtahdn 
dnv*  not  authorise  thnt  erase  ; howe  ver,  upitim'i  is  tho  diinimitivQ 
cf  "Iftin,  M hriHbncv”  it  may  signify  ibe  brightm***  of  the  Muun, 
which  i*  iitferiov  to  t!*at  of  the  Sun. 
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NA*  The  vision  was  immediately  obeyed,  and  on  that  very 
TOLIA  night  some  of  his  adventurous  companions  crossed  the 
— *-v— **  Hellespont,  in  order  to  discover  the  most  advantageous 
landing-place.  To  the  West  of  the  isthmus,  at  a small 
distance,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Tarzah,  or  Bigh&  River, 
near  which  is  a village  called  S&lisdereh .•  About  eight 
Trhital-  milea  further  Westwards  is  the  mouth  of  the  Chaldl- 
d*t<.  derehsut,  (Fork-dale  River,)  the  ancient  .Escpus,  which 
bairns. 

is  supposed  to  rise  from  the  highest  ridges  of  Ida ; it 
flows  first  Eastwards,  but  subsequently  takes  n wide 
sweep  to  the  North-West  as  it  approaches  the  Sea  of 
Gieurcrd-  Marmora.  There  is  a bridge  over  it,  at  Gdgerjililik, 
g*“bk.  (Dovecot.)  about  sixty  miles  West  of  Mlkh&lij  Six  or 
Oustvol*.  fceven  miles  in  the  same  direction  is  the  U'stvdluh. 
tiranicu*.  (Granicus.)  Near  its  confluence  with  another  stream, 
and  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from  the  sea,  is 
Ifcmnitoca,  DimitcSkah,  (Didymdttchos,)  not  very  far  to  the  South- 
Didjnaull-  East  of  Cape  Karah-burun,  (Black  Nose.)  the  ancient 
Priapus,  separated  from  Cain&res,  (i.  e.  Arches,)  on  the 
boaT*>T  Ca*  °f  Parium  by  Mount  Pityode*  and  the  Adrastean 
rabughaa.  Plain.  About  thirty  miles  Sou  thwart!  along  the  Eastern 
shore  of  the  Hellespont,  beyond  the  River  Poesusof  the 
SHnUr.or  Ancients,  is  Cbirtdk,  (Four  Arches,)  opposite  to  Galli- 
C’hanlaki.  noli  on  the  European  shore  ; and  six  miles  North  of 
Lapaaki.  L&psakl.  (Lainpsacus.)  The  latter  place,  which  still 
Lampiacvf.  retains  its  ancient  name,  lies,  according  to  Meletius, 
(ii.  4.  tom.  iii.  p.  131.)  between  Parium  and  Abydus, 
twenty-one  miles  distant  from  the  former,  and  170  stadia 
(twenty-one  miles  and  a quarter)  from  the  latter;  there- 
fore nearly  half  way  : about  five  miles  West  of  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Prosaclus,  or  Pructius,  and  almost  fifty 
miles  West  of  the  Granicus.  The  strait  between  It  and 
Gallipoli  is  eight  miles  across.  It  is  described  by  Spon, 
(i.  126.)  who  saw  it  150  years  ago,  as  a small  town 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks.  Its  fine  vineyards,  some 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  a few  traces  of  the  ancient  wall, 
a Mosque,  once  a Christian  Church,  a:ul  seven  or  eight 
columns  on  the  site  of  another  Church,  were  the  only 
monuments  of  its  former  celebrity  which  he  saw  : but 
when  visited  by  Dr.  Hunt  and  Professor  Carlyle  in  1801, 
" not  one  ruin  or  vestige  of  ancient  buildings”  was  dis- 
coverable. (Walpole,  Mem.  i.  91.)  Its  population  then 
amounted  to  550  families,  (about  2750  souls.)  The 
surrounding  country,  as  almost  every  where  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dardanelles,  presents  “ a contiuual  suc- 
cession of  the  richest  scenery.”  Lampsacus,  under  the 
Christian  Emperors,  was  on  Archfcptseopal  See.  Be- 
Bourgu.  yond  Burghdz,  (Pyrgo*,)  at  Ganjerll,  there  are  the 
remains  of  fortifications ; and  this  is  perhaps  the 
place  called  Abumi  by*  Meletius,  ( Ibid .)  near  Y&- 
ICurVn  pundaki,  on  the  River  llhodius.  The  ancient  Abydus 
tkoroon.  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  point  now  called 

Ahydua.  Ndrll  burun,  about  a mile  to  the  North  of  Chan&k 

kal’ch-si,  (Dish  Castle,)  the  fortress  near  the  modern 
town  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  about  twenty  miles 
from  Lampsacus,  as  mentioned  by  Strabo,  (xiii.  1.  18. 
p.  569.)  The  Royal  Castle  (Kal’ehi  Sultdniyych)  was,  in 

* “ At  the  mouth  of  the  Tarsn,  (in  the  Propontis,)*1  Bays  Major 

Rrnnetl,  (i.  366.)  Hii  i place  named  Saln-dere,  meaning  cither 
Bali*  v.i'tl«r,  (or  river,)  ana  which  mar  be  the  remain*  of  the  name 
Zaleia  ■ That  able  writer  was  too  often,  like  D’Anviih*,  mialeil  by 
acculwntal  rtitemblanccB.  S4H«,  which  rmbi  on  no  better  autho- 
rity titan  Kanffitr,  who  apriU  Nicf-c  in  the  Turknh  character,  a*  if  it 
were  the  vernacular  name  of  Nicmo,  i*  far  from  the  aite  of  Zvif  *, 
and  forth,  though  rinrikr  in  meaning  to  the  Arabic  word  mt^i.  L* 
never  used  by  the  Tuiki  (or  a stream  or  torrent,  though  it  sigmtieB 
the  ravine  or  valley  through  which  the  stream  ftnwa. 


1801,  garrisoned  by  a few  pinners,  {tdpjht,')  and  the  NA- 
guns  of  the  great  lottery,  placed  on  a level  with  the  TOLIA. 
water,  had  a bore  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  were 
charged  with  marble  shot  from  the  columns  at  E*ki 
Stuubdl  (*.  c.  Old  Constantinople,  or  Alexandria  Troas.) 

These  gigantic  guns  were  worked  by  pullies  and  levers. 

The  populntion  of  the  town  amounted  then  to  about 
10,0f>0  persons,  onc-fifth  Jews,  and  the  rest  Musulmdns 
w ith  a very  few  Greeks.  The  remainder  of  this  Sunjdk 
forms  the  ancient  Troad,  of  which  a more  detailed 
account  will  be  given  in  a subsequent  volume  of  this 
Work. 

4.  Karah-d,  the  adjoining  Sanjiik.is  bounded  on  the  4. Kara**, or 
North  and  East  by  Khuddvendikir ; on  the  South  by  Karoaee. 
Maghnlsd  ; and  on  the  West  by  the  White  Sea  and  the 
Sunjuk  of  Bighd.  It  contains  the  following  Kddiliks: 

Edrcmid  ; Aydzmend  ; Eyurendi ; Balikesil ; Hftsh- 
Gelcinbeli ; Bigh&dlj  ; Snndaraghl ; Fert,  with  Sluimli  ; 

Feslcgdn,  with  Kozak  ; Karajah-lar;  Kemeri  Edremtd. 

Buli-kcsri,  the  Cnpital  of  this  Sanj&k,  is  four  days'  Balikcvri.oT 
journey  South  of  Brusuh,  and  has  a market  on  Tues-  Balylmr. 
days.  Its  name  appears  to  have  had  a Greek  origin, 
and  may  possibly  be  derived  from  Palso-Cipsarea.  It 
is  perhaps  the  11  icro-Ctesarea,  celebrated  on  account  of 
its  Temple  of  Diana,  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  62.)  and  under  the 
Christian  Emperors,  was  an  Episcopal  See,  (Car.  a S. 

Paulo,  Geagraph.  Sacra ; Battduri  Antiq . Contiant.  i. 

237.)  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sanies.  Being 
situated  to  the  West  of  Thyatira,  on  the  confines  of 
Lydia,  zEolis,  and  Mysia,  it  lias  been  assigned  by  differ- 
ent writers  to  each  of  those  Provinces.  It  was  given 
up  to  O'rkh&n  by  the  sons  of  “Ajl&n  Bey,  the  last  of 
its  Seljukian  Sovereigns,  in  a.  d.  1337.  Mr.  Browne 
found  it,  in  1802,  a considerable  town,  much  frequented 
at  the  period  of  its  yearly  fuir,  beginning  on  the  10th of 
Safnr,  (the  second  month  in  the  Mohammedan  year.) 

It  is  surrounded  by  n fertile  but  ill-cultivated  pluin.nnd 
separated  by  a low  chain  of  hills  from  the  high  rood 
between  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  from  one  part  of 
which  it  is  not  two  miles  distant.  (Walpole,  Airm.  ii. 

143.)  It  stands  in  39°  32'  North  and  26°  3'  East. 

Bikir,*  with  its  district,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berg-  Baker, 
hameh,  (Pergamus,)  lies  to  the  South  of  Bdli-Kcsrl, 
at  the  foot  of  a mountain  from  which  Zaghnun  P<tsh4 
brought  some  excellent  water  to  the  town,  which  has  a 
public  walk  at  the  source  of  (hut  stream,  mid  was 
adorned  with  an  Oratory,  Mosque,  and  other  pious 
foundations,  by  Sheikh  Lutfu-lluh  BuTrumi,  who  is 
buried  there.  Its  stream  joins  that  (lowing  by  Gelem- 
beh,  and  is  probably  the  Calais  of  the  Ancients,  (Ren-  Cam* 
ncll,  i.  375.)  into  which  the  River  of  B4ll-ke*ri  (Mysius) 
falls  lower  down.  At  Mandahuriyk,  or  Mandakiidriya,  Mandrarh^ 
(M ar£pax*>p*a,  Mandra-choria,)  a large  village  in  *«■«»» 
plain  near  a considerable  stream,  (the  River  of  BAIL 
kcsrl,)  crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  there  are  two  Klidns  : 
one  of  them  at  least  was  standing  when  Van  Eginont 
passed  through  the  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  ( Trav . i.  135.)  lie  notices  the  beauty  of  the 
valley,  its  proximity  to  Bdli-kcsri,  and  the  river  which 
flows  through  it : the  hills  are  here  in  parallel  chains, 
running  nearly  from  East  ta  West.  Tourncfort  (ii. 

• • Not  t«.  t«e  confounded  with  the  Bakir  (Nacrasa)  of  Colonel 
Leake’*  Map-  (KepjHpl,  Jat/rmry,  vol.  R.)  That  name  should  bo 
spelled  Bak  khuir,  (i.  r.  Look-wril,)  AB  we  learn  from  the  accurst* 

Smith.  (ffflBnrb,  ji.  222.)  Bakir.  or  Bakir,  signtfiiw  “ ciinieT1  m 
I'urkuh,  but  then*  u do  met’tfuo  of  raincs  iu  this  neighbourhood. 
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487.)  calls  this  place  MandragoTn,  and  mentions  the 
fragments  of  ancient  marbles  scattered  about  aud  the 
columns  used  in  building  the  Khan  where  he  lodged. 
He  justly  condemns  Spou  for  *np|*»ing  the  river  which 
tuns  at  a short  distance  to  the  South  of  this  jdaec,  to  be 
tl»e  Granicus,  ami  agrees  with  Colonel  Leake  in  taking 
it  for  the  CuIcuh  : he  also  names  it  Fourlixtar*  Man- 
dahdriya  is.  according  to  the  Ji/uin  nurnd,  (Speculum 
murtdi ,)  three  days’  journey  from  MikhAlij.  Su-sighir- 
lu-kcVi,  (Water-ox,  i.e.  Bullalo- village,)  on  a river  called 
Su-sighir-li-sul,  twelve  hours  to  the  North  of  Mandra- 
klioria,  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  some  ancient  town,  as  the 
marbles  scattered  about  it  tdtnw.  (Toiirncfort,  ii.  487.) 
Hr,  in  common  with  Spon  and  Wheeler,  strangely  took 
the  river  passing  by  it,  which  joins  the  lihyiidacus  above 
Mdkhahj,  for  the  Granicus.  Uigh6d  j is  a market-town 
(kasbah)  near  the  Kidiliks  of  Gurdus  (Juliogordus) 
and  Demirji.  Sandarnghi  is  a Kidilik  comprehending 
from  fifty  to  sixty  villages,  taken  from  BighAdij,  and 
the  SubAshi  of  this  Sanjak  resides  in  KAxi  bAzari  kdi, 
three  hours  (nine  miles)  East  of  Bighadij.  Kyurendl 
is  n town  (katbah)  to  the  West  of  Bali-kcsrf,  to  the 
South  of  which  there  are  ruins.  ( Kcmer .)  B&sh- 
Gtlcmbeli  is  u large  village,  in  a valley  surrounded  by 
bills,  five  days’ journey  from  MikhAlij.  There  are  twenty 
villages  in  its  vicinity  ; and  it  has  two  KhAns,  an  excel- 
lent market,  two  large  Mosques,  (jVimf .)  and  a small 
stream  flowing  in  front  of  it.  One  side  of  this  valley  is 
the  boundary  of  Karuh-si ; the  other  that  of  SAru-khin. 
BAsh  Kelumheh  is  described  by  Tournefort  (ii.  489.) 
as  a pretty  little  town  ( bourgadt ) in  a well-cultivated 
place,  about  six  hours  (eighteen  miles)  from  Mandra- 
khdria,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a low  chain  of 
hills  and  twro  small  streams.  ( Ruixscaui .)  It  carries  on. 
he  adds,  a large  trade  in  cotton.  This  valley  is  sepa- 
rated by  a very  flat  ridge  from  the  great  plain  of  BolA- 
mut,  through  which  the  Hyltus  flows.  Gelembeh 
(Yelembeh,  or  Jelerabeh,  as  the  name  is  occasionally 
pronounced)  is  about  nine  hours  North-East  of  Ak- 
hit.Ar,  (Thyntira.)  and  the  valley  in  which  it  is  situated 
was  in  Van  Rgniont’s  time  (early  in  the  last  century) 
truly  charming,  *Mbc  very  eminences  were  improved 
into  fields  or  orchards.”  (i.  183.)  AyAzmend  is  a town 
(ka*btth)  about  six  miles  from  the  sea-shore, t one  day’s 
journey  South  of  Edremid,  on  or  near  the  site  of  Attalia. 
About  ten  mile*  North-West  of*  it,  and  nearly  opposite 
to  the  Moskhonnisla,  (?<2  Mo<r(«i'in^r(A,)  j*  AivA-11. 
(Quince-town,)  in  Greek  Kydhonifs,  (Ki»cn> »»«««*,  or 
Kvr*JKir«.)  n populous  village,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
wealthy  and  public-spirited  Greeks,  who,  before  the  late 
troubles,  had  established  a School  or  College  there,  where 
the  ancient  Longnageaand  other  branches  of  knowledge 
were  taught  with  great  suece**.  Nearly  at  the  same 
distance  to  the  North-East  is  Kemcr  Ed  re  mid,  (i.  t.  the 
Ruins  of  Adramyttiuin,)  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf, 
about  five  miles  South-West  of  Adramyttiuin,  (’Atya- 
fi wttioi',  pronounced  Adhramytti,)  the  intervening  part 
of  the  gulf  and  former  hurivour  having  been  doubtless 
filled  up  by  alluvion.  (Kcnnctl,  i.  803.  37 1.)  These  places, 
though  on  bo  celebrated  a spot,  the  site  of  a great  Em- 


• Major  Rt-unal]  (i.  375.)  takes  it  for  th*  Mvvius.  and  the  atrvun 
foim  GeJi-robtH  for  liw  (laVoib : their  rsloitTe  mic  anti  the  course  of 
thevdiev*  would  jiroUldjr  determine  the  quediou. 

t Aj  ii  abend  up^ra*.  to  b*  lh*  Ayiwroiti  of  the 

Grt-eaa  ; where  D.ouway  ( Co*$!  p ;|03.)  wcmi  1o  have  had  no 
leiuirr  to  notice  say  tbuij'  except  htj  hospitable  reception  at  the 
Agh&'a  ehifthk. 


porium,  and  an  Episcopal  Sea  under  the  Metropolitan  NA- 
of  Ephesus,  have  been  scarcely  noticed  by  any  modern  TOL1A. 
travellers.  ■» 1 

5.  SArd-KhAn  is  bounded  on  the  West  by  Sighlah  ; 5.  Sarou- 
ou  the  North  hy  KhuduvrndikAr  ; on  the  East  by  KtitA-  khan, 
hiyeh ; and  on  the  South  by  Aldin  ; and  it  corresponds 
with  a part  of  the  ancient  Ionia  and  Lydia.  Its  S&njAlts 
are,  Atalah ; Ak-hisar;  Ilijeh  PerAgendch  ; PerAgen- 
dclii  sAlhd  ; Burlu  ; Bengi  ; TerkhAniyAt ; Turghudlft; 

Kdjahlar ; KayAjik  ; Gurduk  ; Gurdus  ; Guzel-hisnr  ; 
Mcrmcrehjik  ; Demirji,  or  MukAla’At ; MaghulsA;  Men- 
dakhdriyah.  MaghulsA,  (Magnesia.)  the  Capital  of  Manww. 
this  SanjAk,  was  long  u favourite  residence  of  Princes  Magn*«ia. 
of  the  House  of  'OsiuAn.  It  is  a large  dty,  says  the 
Jihun  numd,  (p.  535.)  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  (Sipy- 
lns,)  and  at  the  extremity  of  an  extensive  plaiu,  (that 
of  the  Hermus.)  A naked  rock,  forming  a part  of  that 
snow-capi  mountain,  overhangs  the  city,  and  is  crowned 
by  a castle  built  by  the  unbelievers.  (KAfirs.)  The 
River  of  Kudfia  (Kudtts  Sul.  the  Hermus)  flows  through 
the  plain  before  it,  at  two  hours  (leagues)  distance,  nod 
is  crossed  by  a wooden  bridge.  Its  Bczestun,  Baths, 

Mosques,  especially  the  Muridiyyeh,  Khatuniyyeh,  and 
Sultan-jam'l.  arc  deserving  of  notice,  it  has  also  many 
other  public  buildings,  such  as  Conventa,Colteges,  Schools. 
Almshouses,  aud  KhAns,  which  are  pkms  foundations. 

On  a very  high  hill,  called  Sfisen  dirAx,  South-West  of 
the  city,  there  are  ancient  remains.  The  purity  of  tbe 
air  and  fertility  of  the  plain  make  this  a desirable  resi- 
dence, and  in  a.  h.  994  (a.  n.  1586)  Sultkn  Mohammed 
took  his  abode  on  this  mountain  instead  of  going  up  to 
the  Summer  quarters  (yaildk ) in  the  Bdz  Ugh.  (Icy 
Mountain,  i.  t.  T mol  us.)  It  has  abundance  of  gardens 
and  vineyards,  and  the  plain  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  tulips,  the  seed  of  which  is  purchased  by  amateurs 
(tulibler)  at  a high  price.  On  the  North-East  side  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Princes,  there  is  a spacious  place,  into 
which  the  Palace  opens.  As  the  air  of  the  town  is 
unhealthy  in  Summer,  the  inhabitants  repair  to  their 
Summer-quarters  in  the  mountains  above.  Magnesia 
stands  in  36°  4*  North  and  27°  East,  (Leake,)  and 
its  citadel  and  Palaces  were  already  falling  into  ruin  when 
Tournefort  passed  through  it  in  1701.  (Foy.  ii.  490.) 

Sipylus,  he  adds,  is  greatly  inferior  to  Olympus,  as 
MaglmfsA  is  to  Brhsah,  but  the  Hermus,  which  appeared  Kedlx,  or 
to  him  much  larger  than  tbe  Granicus,  (he  probably  Koodoo* 
means  the  Nil-ufer,  or  II orisius,  which  flows  near  Bra-  Uertaus. 
sah.)  is  a great  ornament  to  the  whole  country.  It 
receives  two  other  (dreams,  one  from  the  North,  (tbe 
Hyllus,)  and  another  from  the  East,  and  crossing  the 
plain  in  a South-West  direction,  make*  a great  elbow 
before  it  reaches  t lie  bridge,  whence  it  runs  in  a Westerly 
direction  to  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  which  it  enters  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Castle  at  Sanjhk  bhruu.  It  forms  large 
sand- banks  near  it*  mouth  ’Hie  plain  is  sandy,  and  a 
great  part  of  it  is  covered  with  tamarisks ; but  its 
fertility,  which  is  almost  proverbial,  is  symbolically  ex- 
pressed on  u coin  of  Domitian.  Sipylus  is  still  covered.  Mount 
as  when  Tournefort  saw  it,  with  Andrachncs  and  the  Sipyuu. 
common  Arbutus;  and  the  fragrant  Sipylomn  marjoram, 
(Origanum  Sipyltcum,)  which  is  bo  often  seen  in  our 
green-houaes,  adorns  not  only  the  declivities  of  Sipylus, 
but  those  of  all  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Cotton 
is  also  still  the  staple  article  of  produce  in  the  plain. 

The  population  may  be  estimated,  according  to  Major 
Keppel,  (ii-  294.)  at  15,000,  the  greater  port  Turks; 
so  much  so,  that  here  the  Greeks  begin  to  lose 
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NA*  their  own  language.  '*  Its  present  impoverished  and 
TCJLtA.  u|most  desolate  condition,”  he  adds,  “ forms  u mclun- 
eholy  contrast  to  in>  flourishing  state  under  the  govern- 
ment of'  Kurd  'Osman  O'ghlu.  The  family  of  that  Chief, 
who  held  a large  portion  of  the  country  between 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople  as  hereditary  fiefs,  were 
remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  each  other,  their 
fidelity  to  the  Porte,  and  the  excellent  order  maintained 
throughout  their  territories.  No  where  was  the  govern- 
ment more  equitable,  nor  was  there  any  part  of  Turkey 
so  prosperous  as  the  districts  belonging  to  these  Dereli 
Bevs,  os  the  principal  members  of  the  family  were 
styled.  By  good  management,  and  doubtless  by  bribes 
to  the  leading  members  of  the  Divdn,  they  were  left  for 
nearly  a century  unmolested  by  the  prcseuccofa  P&sha, 
in  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  those  powers  which  they 
employed  so  much  to  tire  advantage  of  the  Sulthn  and 
his  subjects.  But  a jealousy,  probably  of  their  popu- 
larity, ami  a vain  hope  of  exacting  more  than  theycoutd 
undertake  to  realize,  led  the  present  Sultdn  to  dispossess 
them  of  their  authority  and  place  Mughnls*  under  the 
command  of  a i’bshd,  since  which  time  the  ruin  of  the 
place  has  been  nearly  completed.  Maghnisi  is  six 
leagues  North-East  of  Izmir,  (Smyrna,)  four  leagues 
East  North-East  of  Menecntn,  (Teuimw.)  four  league* 
North  by  West  of  N If.  (Nymphaum.)  T&rpMdll(i.e. 
Dour-  Stoppage,  Detention)  is  llie  principal  Kidllik  after  Magh- 
gKiihh,  or  n[s^  |t  is  a considerable  town  about  half-wuy  between 
n^au  i.  Maghnisdaud  Sort,  (Sardes,)  in  a low,  well-watered  posi- 
tion surrounded  by  gardens  celebrated  for  their  delicious 
. . . . melons.  It  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  kasabali, 
TbyaUrt  0**  *•  Market  Town.)  Akliisdr,  (White  Castle,  the  ancient 
Tyatira.)  two  days’  journey  North-East  of  Magbnnd, 
has  u few  Mosques,  two  Baths,  and  u ruined  Costle. 
In  Summer-time  its  air  is  unhealthy.  It  is  contiguous 
to  the  K&dilik  of  Sandaraghi,  and  lies  East  by  North  of 
G Urdus,  (Juliogordus,*)  which  together  with  it  aud  Buld- 
BcUmonth.  mut  forms  a triangle.  The  road  from  Baldmut  to 
Magh  triad  passes  between  Gurdfts  and  Ak-hiaAr.  Ba- 
l&mut  is  a Kddilik  to  the  South-West  of  Bdsh  Gelem- 
beh,  comprehending  a few  villages.  The  town  is  at  the 
foot  of  a hill  South-West  of  Akhiaur,  East  of  Maghnisi, 
Marmon.  and  North-East  of  Uurdus.  Mermerb,  lietweeu  Ak- 
hiakr  and  Bds-ttgh,  (Tmolus,)  is  a market  town  which 
has  a large  Mosque.  Its  name  is  evidently  derived 
from  Marmora,  and  it  is  about  a mile  to  the  North- Wert 
Lake  of  a fine  lake,  the  Gygteus,  or  Color,  of  the  Ancients. 

Itklnh  (Attalia)  is  a kddilik  which  has  Simlv  and 
Auiiii^  Tlmbrji  on  the  East;  Atneh-gdl  and  Aidln  on  the 
South;  GArdus  on  the  West;  and  AkbisAr  on  the 
North-West.  It  is  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the 
Hermus,  as  we  leant  from  Major  Keppel,  (ii.  335.)  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  found  any  vestiges  of  anti- 
GVimaW  quity  there.  The  Germdbeh  (Warm  Springs)  of  Sdrt 
Sort  are  on  the  road  from  Maghnisd  to  Bdx-tAgh,  one  day’s 
journey  from  the  town  of  SArt,  (Sardes,)  anti  lying  to 
the  South-East  of  MaghnisA.  TlmCirjl,  also  called 
Deminlgcs,  Demirjl,  or  Mermerjik,  in  a Kiidilik  in  the  neighbour- 
m*rIer  hood  ^andaroght  ; one  of  its  districts  is  called  Karah 

^ tdsh.f  It  lies  to  the  West  of  Sim&v,  and  to  the  East 


* This  place  tnnat  Ins  Car  to  tta  SwUh-Wwt  of  Gunlizon  the 

Jlyllua,  supposed  by  Colonel  Lralw  to  Ui  Juliegunlo*. 

f These  nami->  a re  remarkable : Demirjt  means  Iron-founder  nr 
Blacksmith ; and  Karah  UUh,  Black  rock  ; ti*iC  this*  l-l.ue  swim  tno 
C*r  from  the  CaUcrcaumeul,  nr  “ Burnt  Region”  of  tb«  Ancient  a, 
la  admit  of  any  reference  tu  it. 


of  Mendakhdriyd.  The  town  of  Demirji  had  lately  NA- 
about  5000  inhabitants,  and  carried  on  a considerable  TOLIA. 
trnde  in  opium.  (Keppel,  ii.  2C6.)  *•  Fdchah  (/.  e.  <— ' 
Phoctea,  pronounced  Fdchea  by  most  of  the  Greek  J^PP***  «*■ 
sailors)  is  a town  (kcuabah)  on  the  sea-shore,  with  a 
Castle,  Mosque,  Bath,  and  Market,  surrounded  by 
gardens.  Most  of  its  inhabitants  arc  Greek  Christians, 

(Niihuriu  Rum.)  who  make  from  it*  grapes  a wine,  known 
among  themselves  by  the  name  of  Karahjah  Fdcliah 
wine.'’  This  is  the  Foggia  Nova  of  the  Italian  seamen, 
and  the  Keuuriss  Phdkiies  ( »/  Kuivovpyiat*  {Kexoit*, 

Melel.  Grogr.  ton.  iii.  p.  150.)' of  the  Modern  Greeks. 

It  is  placed  in  38°  44'  North  and  26°  42'  East  by  Colonel 
Leake,  and  ha*,  according  to  Meletttrs,  a spacious  har- 
bour, being  34  mile*  North-West  of  Smyrna.  Old 
Phoctea,  the  same  writer  nays,  was  between  Smyrna 
and  Cyme,  10  miles  from  the  Hermus,  and  20  from 
New  Phocwn.  It  was  once  an  Episcopal  See  under 
the  Metropolitan  of  Smyrna.*  Of  the  remaining 
Kadiliks  in  this  SanjAk,  it  may  be  observed  that  I'lijeh 
signifies  ” Warm  Spring* PerAgemleh  and  PerA- 
gendeh  Sfilha,  “ Scattered  for  Years,”  seem  to  indicate 
extensive  and  ancient  ruin*,  and  to  allude  to  the  earth- 
quakes so  common  in  this  part  of  Asia : Terkhkniydt 
may  refer  to  exemption  from  feudal  service,  to  the 
abundance  of  the  jlriemtiiti  dracttncului,  called  Tcrk- 
hdn,  or  to  a Tkthr  Tribe  of  that  mime  ; Bcngi,  to  the 
cultivation  of  hemp  or  opium.  Bhrlfi  means  twisted 
or  uncultivated ; and  as  these  name*  arc  significant, 
attention  to  their  meaning  may  furnish  a hint  as  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  place  to  which  they  belong.  Every 
Kddilik.  moreover,  is  a district  of  some  extent,  and  is 
named  from  its  principal  town,  most  therefore,  if  not 
all,  of  these  place*  might  still  be  found,  notwithstanding 
the  rapid  depopulation  of  the  Turkish  Empire  for  the 
lost  100  or  150  year*. 

6.  Of  Sighlah.  or  Sighabjik,  belonging  to  the  Govern-  c,  Sofflu,  o* 
ment  (lyy&lct)  of  the  lvapiuldn  PdshA,  and  appropriated  Sagla. 
to  the  use  of  the  Arsenal,  the  KAdiiik*  have  been  taken 
from  some  oilier  Sanjaks.  It*  Capital  is  the  very  con- 
siderable (ni  bu*h)  City  of  Izmir;  and  its  Kddilik*  are:  Kara*. 
Axineh;  Ayd-solugh;  Izmir;  Akeheh-shehr ; Aid  in, 
or  Sukeh;t  Alneli,  or  Mut  ; BAf ; Baldl ; Bairdmlu; 

Cheshmeh ; U'rlah;J  Chinch ; Scfri-hiskr ; Slidh- 
mah  ; Suver;  Si'ibijeh ; Tolmah  ; Kirpbzlu  ; Kurojah 
Koyunlfi  ; Karah  burbn;  Kizil-hisUr;  Kush  atah-st ; 

Memtejeh  ; Nlf;  Menomeu,  Of  Izmir,  (Smyrna,)  the  Jamlr. 
Capital  of  thia  Sanjdk.  in  3S'  2b'  36”  North  and  Smyrna. 

27°  ft  4b”  East,  (Captain  Beaufort,)  the  Jihdn  nttmd 
(p.  669.)  notices  the  magnitude  of  the  hurbonr  and  the 
two  castles,  the  one  on  a high  hill  (about  500  feet 
above  the  sea)  on  its  South  side ; (he  other  on  the  sea- 
shore on  the  North-West  side,  (nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  North-W'est  side  if  the  suburbs  nrc  included.)  The 
remains  of  its  ancient  waits,  its  populousness,  and  abun- 
dance of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  mentioned  bv 
him.  “ The  town,”  he  adds,  “ is  on  the  Northern  skirt  of 
a low  mountain  by  the  sea-shore,  having  the  *ca  on  the 


* The  topography  uf  thia  tract  has  aut  >*t  l*«n  wit  clriuaii  up; 
and  it  is  diiScu^l  to  tveoueik1  Major  Rciuu’ll'a  accouiil  (ii.  4.)  ul'ihe 
two  PIhjcxu's  with  Colonel  Leakv’*  (and  couac^uently  the  Society'*) 
Mtip. 

f Thia  name  may  tie  j.rotwwmreil  S6keh,  Set^oh,  or 

Seugeh,  (according  to  the  4 tench  orthopruphy  ;)  will  llw  g will  h* 
acarcely  if  at  all  heard,  (Styeb.  Sevyah,  Seuiati,)  ao  iaadeqituto  •» 
the  Arabic  character  to  express  fciunili  dadmetiy. 

J Commooty  pronounced  V&rlali,  aud  changed  into  ftwiWm 
many  Maps. 


a* 
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NA*  North  and  Wert,  and  a plain  with  hill  and  dale  covered 
TOLIA.  with  vineyards  on  the  East  It  contain*  twenty  Wards 
1 **/*•*'  or  Districts,  (Mnhall&t)  ten  large  Mosques,  (j&mi*,) 
nine  Oaths,  many  Markets;  Haifa  ward  near  the  sea  is 
filled  with  shops  and  b&z&rs.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
by  springs,  wells,  and  a small  stream  passing  from  the 
skirt  of  the  mountain  to  the  East  of  the  town,  and 
when  near  the  sea  diverted  into  various  channels  which 
convey  it  to  different  places  in  the  town.  The  houses 
are  built  of  wood  with  tiled  roofs  and  face  the  North 
and  West,  having  (heir  backs  turned  to  the  mountain. 
The  Mosques  of  Nitll  Sftdeh  and  Yn’kfib  Bey  near  the 
sea,  have  cupolas  covered  with  lead  ; that  of  H£jl  II u- 
seln  is  also  near  the  sea,  and  there  are  several  smaller 
ones  in  the  interior  of  the  town.  There  tire  sixty  Kh&tu ; 
one  of  them,  triangular  in  form  and  at  the  mouth  of  (he 
lower  harbour,  was  built  by  Sullin  Mohammed  the 
Conqueror.  It  has  houses  on  one  side,  the  sea  on  the 
North  and  West,  and  a large  open  place  (Mridan)  on 
the  South.  In  the  old  ruined  castle  there  are  ancient 
remains,  forty  columns,  and  a large  subterraneous 
reservoir.  Opposile  to  the  gate  of  the  upper  castle 
there  is  an  ancient  Greek  building  called  a Theatre, 
(Tainhshulik.)  consisting  of  Steps  formed  in  the  side  of 
the  hill."  Though  long  the  most  flourishing  sea-port  in 
the  Empire,  this  city  has  not  increased  since  the  time  of 
the  above  writer  in  any  very  great  degree.  Its  popu- 
lation, in  1813,  was  estimated  on  a rough  calculation  as 
follows:  Musulniatw  75,000 ; Armenians  6000 ; Greeks 
40,000;  Jews  12,000;  Roman  Catholics  5000;  Eu- 
ropeans 500;  temporary  residents  15,000;  making  a 
total  of  153,500.  Upwards  of  20,000  were  carried  oil 
by  the  Plague  in  the  ensuing  year;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  general  pacification,  so  beneficial  to  the  trade 
of  the  Mediterranean  States,  has  had  a favourable 
effect  on  the  condition  of  Smyrna ; and  that  its  popu- 
lation is  now  upwards  of  150,000  souls,  notwithstanding 
the  massacres  and  emigration  of  its  Greek  inhabitants, 
and  the  number*  who  perished  in  the  war  with  Russia. 
Few  traces  of  its  ancient  splendour  are  now  to  l>e  seen. 
The  Warm  Baths  called  Elijah,  on  the  declivity  of 
Mount  Corax,  have  scarcely  a vestige  of  the  build- 
ings which  anciently  covered  them ; and  the  remains  of 
the  neighbouring  Temple  of  Apollo,  which  Chishull 
mentioned  to  Toumefort,  (ii.  501.)  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. At  the  ruins  called  the  Baths  of  Diana,  East  of 
the  town,  little  except  the  clear  and  copious  spring  is  any 
longer  to  t>e  seen.  It  smokes  in  Winter,  and  to  the  hand, 
eveu  in  mild  weather,  appears  tepid,  but  its  heat,  when 
ascertained  by  the  thermometer,  is  not  higher  than  the 
mean  temperature  of  spring-water  in  that  latitude. 
The  enclosure  of  the  ancient  Castle  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  its  gate  ornamented  with  rude  sculptures,  a 
metrical  inscription  recording  its  restoration  by  John 
Angelas  Cotnneuus  in  a.  d.  1224;  the  mutilated  hustof 
Apollo  encased  in  the  adjoining  wall ; the  site  of  the 
Circus  or  Stadium  j a fragment  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Theatre,  and  the  ruins  of  St.  Polycarp’s  Church  are 
almost  the  only  remains  of  antiquity  which  can  now  be 
(bund.  Not  far  from  the  sea,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  plain  to  the  North  of  the  town,  beyond  the  little 
stream  which  comes  down  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Stny run.  North-East,  and  which  was  probably  the  Mcles,*  there 


. T near  Smyrna  both  of  which  have  been 

*721  J 2?  « j °f  1h,°  Ancients.  One  rise*  a little  to  the  Bast 
,,r  tho  South  and  washes  the  Smith-Kart  side  uf  Mount  Pag,«;  the 
«1«.  fram  a .null  lit,  m tl»  to  Ih.  N.Sb-Ka,), 


is  the  ancient  cemetery  noticed  by  Tococke,  (book  ii. 
oil.  i.  § 57.)  but  few  of  the  tombs  can  now  be  dia-  TOLIA 
covered  except  by  a very  practised  eye.  This  was  mani-  v-*— 
feslly  near  the  site  of  the  most  ancient  the  .Eolian  City 
which  was  subdued  by  Alyattea  ; a circumstance  not 
noticed  by  Pocockc,  who  accurately  describes  the  ancient 
aqueducts  crossing  a romantic  valley  called  by  the 
European*  Paradise,  and  lying  at  the  South-East 
foot  of  the  Castle-hill.  (Mount  Pagus.)  The  com- 
merce of  Smyrna  on  account  of  its  position,  nearly 
midway  between  the  Northern  nod  Southern  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  its  excellent  harbour,  is  still  very  con- 
siderable, though,  as  a very  large  portion  of  the  produc- 
tions formerly  procured  in  Turkey  are  now  obtained  in 
greater  perfection  and  at  a cheaper  rate  from  the  East 
Indies,  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  this  port  has 
been  long  on  the  decline.  As  a place  of  residence  it  is 
decidedly  the  most  agreeable  to  an  European  of  any 
city  in  Turkey  ; as  its  constant  intercourse  with  various 
parts  of  Europe  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  all 
essential  luxuries ; and  the  intelligence  and  hospitality 
of  its  European  inhabitants,  give  a charm  to  its  society, 
which  is  not  felt,  especially  in  time  of  war,  even  in 
Constantinople  itself;  where  political  jealousies  ore  too 
oAcu  allowed  to  interrupt  the  intercourse  of  individuals, 
who  forget  that  they  arc  on  neutral  ground,  and  vainly 
imagine  that,  as  a point  of  honour,  they  ought  to  convert 
national  into  personal  quarrels.  Burfin-kbud,  (com- 
monly called  by  the  Franks  Buruabht.)  the  favourite 
country  residence  of  the  French  merchants  established 
at  Smyrna,  is  about  eight,  miles  to  the  North-East  on 
the  bank  of  the  Meles,  which  is  now  little  better  than  a 
mountain  torrent.  This  town  ( ham  bah ) is  said  by  the 
Jihdn  numd  (p.  670.)  to  have  five  or  six  Mosques  and 
three  Baths;  but  if  that  he  not  an  exaggeration,  it  must 
have  lost  much  of  its  former  prosperity.  The  rapidity, 
however,  with  which  even  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
large  and  flourishing  sea-port  has  been  depopulated,  is 
strongly  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  out  of  ten  villager,  ia 
the  District  of  Burfin-db&d  marked  in  the  Kftdi’s  list 
made  in  a.  n.  1780,  only  five  or  six  were  existing  thirty 
years  afterward*.  **  At  Bun&r-b&shi,  (Spring-head,)  B®*i naf 
there  is  an  agreeable  walk,  ( mesireh ,)  and  a copious  “am-e. 
stream  issues  from  a cavern  over  which  there  is  a build- 
ing crowned  with  a cupola  ; and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
cavern  there  is  a place  like  a closet-door,  within  which 
Use  people  of  the  Country'  say  there  is  much  treasure  ; 
but  it  is  enchanted,  (mu toff tm,)  and  w hen  some  persons 
went  to  open  it,  there  issued  from  it  a poisonous  blast 
(budi  fumum)  which  slew  them.  U'rlah  (commonly  VawUu 
pronounced  V Uriah)  is  to  the  Smith-West  of  Izmir,  r*,IJ" 
twelve  miles  by  sea,  and  half  a day’s  journey  by  land. 


anti  passes  by  Hiirun-ilAd,  (called  Bimitw  tty  Fococke.)  The 
latter  enter*  the  harbour  about  a mile  and  a h«lf  North  of  thi* 
town,  ami  is  die  true  Moles,  os  the  ancient  cemetery  on  its 
Northern  bank  shows,  and  thfTq  is  an  lmcriptiun  in  honour  of 
the  river  still  existing  ia  the  Mcnuue  of  BAnm-kbid.  The  copy 
published  by  Major  Kennell,  (ii.  li)  taken  from  the  irajurr.pi* 
current  among  the  Sniymiote  Greeks,  is  very  inooned  ; but  ut  the 
suggestion  of  a friend,  who  observed  that  it  consists  of  two  iambic 
verses,  and  tmpeded  aomc  errors  of  transcription,  the  stone  was 
carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Faster,  jun.  of  Livwpool,  ia  1B13,  and  is 
as  follows : 

TMNfi  MEANT A TTOTAMOX  OX  SOT  1 IT  A MOT 

IIANTOX  AK  AOIMOT  KA1  KAKOT  IIF.nATJiJ'NOT. 

“ I celebrate  by  » hymn  the  Rivet  Held,  who  hath  savrd  me 
from  all  the  pestilence  and  evil  which  hath  now  been  caused  tex 
cease." 
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Clsuto- 


Kihftnan. 

Meiurnicn. 

Temnos. 


Calabenu. 

Metsaa. 


Chamt. 

Eijthm. 


NA-  II  is  * small  town,  having  one  or  two  Mosques,  a Bath, 
TULIA.  and  Markets,  and  in  consequence  of  the  possession  of 
vw'  many  olive-trees,  being;  a write  of  soap.  It  is  three  miles 
distant  from  the  port  and  landing-place,  (or  Scale,  vtkdtA.) 
where  there  is  a very  neat  Habit  (hostel)  and  a Mosque 
built  a.  if.  994.  (a.  d.  15S5.)  Opposite  to  this  scale  is  a 
small,  uninhabited  island,  anciently  united  with  the  con- 
tinent by  a stone  pier,  portions  of  which  are  still  discerni- 
ble. This  island  is  the  site  of  the  most  ancient  city  of  Cla- 
zomene,  which  was  subsequently  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bouring coast,  and  perhaps  placed  where  the  romantic 
village  of  Kirizmhn,  or  Kilizimin,  now  stands,  about 
three  or  four  miles  North-West  of  Vurlah.  Menemen 
(Temnos)  is  not  tar  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  and  has  Gelcmboh  and 
Turghfidlu  (Kasubah)  to  the  Nurth  and  East  To  the 
North-West  of  Vurlah  is  Karali  Burun,  (Black  Nose, 
ij  Mr  Aacfo  tttcfm,)  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  joined 
to  the  continent  by  the  isthmus  on  which  Vurlah  (an- 
ciently Bryula)  stands,  called  the  Isthmus  of  Tens,  not 
seven  miles  across.  The  whole  peninsula  now  forms  a 
district  bearing  the  name  of  the  Cape.  It  consists 
of  one  towering  and  rugged  mountain,  the  Mimas  of 
the  Ancients;  famous,  as  of  old,  for  its  fertility  and  the 
predatory  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  block  grapes 
arc  much  esteemed,  and  raisins  made  from  them  form  a 
large  part  of  the  exports  from  Smyrna.  It  was  called 
by  the  Ancients  ttOijfiov,  and  the  name  of  one  of  its 
valleys  Kapldn  dereh,  (Leopard  Vale,)  as  well  as  the 
reports  of  Leopards  seen  there,  seems  to  justify  the  an- 
cient epithet.  At  its  foot,  on  the  Western  side,  oppo- 
site to  Scio,  is  Cheshmch,  (t.  e.  Spring,  or  Fountain,) 
a pretty  little  town  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  those  deep 
and  land-locked  harbours  so  frequent  in  the  jEgean 
Sea,  where  the  Russians,  in  the  night  of  the  13th 
Rabi  ’ul-evvel,  (July  17,  1770,)  destroyed  the  Turkish 
fleet.  The  town  has  a small  fortress  commanded  by  a 
Dizdir  Aghd,  and  is  fifteen  miles  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Erythre,  now,  according  to  Meletius,  (Geogr. 
iii.  163.)  called  Lithry.  and  under  the  Christian  Em- 
perors an  Episcopal  See.  An  isthmus  or  break  in  the 
mountains  between  that  place  and  Teas  separated  Mount 
Mimas  from  Corycus,  and  led  to  the  Southern  shore 
of  the  peninsula  where  the  Castle  of  Sighlah,  or  Sighah- 
ct^egegek.  jik,  on  the  site  of  Gere,  the  port  of  Teos,  still  exists,  and 
Bedroom.  Pve*  '**  name  to  ^ portion  of  the  Captain  P&sh&’s 
^ Government.  It  is  on  the  North  side  of  the  isthmus  of 
a small  and  rugged  peninsula,  and  not  quite  four  miles 
North-West  of  Budrum,*  the  site  of  Teos ; of  which  the 
scanty  relics  are  described  by  Chandler.  ( Ana , p.  98.)  and 
still  visited  with  pleasure  by  the  admirers  of  Grecian  Art. 
Semhisser  Scfri-hisar  (Yellow  Castle,  Servl-hisAr,  or  Cypress 
* 'L"1_  Castle,  in  the  Maps)  and  the  ruins  of  Lebedus  and 
Colophont  lead  from  Sighahjik  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Menderez,  (Cayster,)  and  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  (Ayd- 
solugh,  or  AyA-thulbgh,  from  the  Greek  title  of  St 
John  the  Evangelist,  o a^iov  Q*o\o-/o*,)  where  the 
lapse  of  Ages,  and  revolutions  succeeding  revolutions, 
are  presented  as  it  were  to  the  eye,  at  one  glance,  by  the 
mouldering,  roofless  Mosque,  which  bears  the  plainest 

* This  word,  CTTuneocwty  wnttm  Bond  roan,  is  properly  Pdtrum, 
“ a wine  cellar,"  borrowed  by  the  Turks  Crura  the  Hungarian  Lan- 
guage, and  applied  by  them  to  the  rains  of  ancient  cities  whore 
then*  art*  subterraneous  chambers ; thus  the  ruins  of  Halicarnassus 
are  called  Budritm. 

f Called  " B«-lvcd«iir”  by  the  Italians,  according  to  Meletius, 
(iii.  165 ) but  he  erroneously  places  it  at  Xynrl/a,  he.  Sighahjik. 
VOL.  XX?. 


Sigagik, 


Taos. 


Lebed  us. 


marks  of  its  having  once  been  dedicated  to  Christian  NA- 
worehip  under  the  invocation  of  the  Saint  whose  name  it  TOL1A. 
bears,  and  is  still  adorned  by  magnificent  columns  ' ■ 
which,  doubtless,  in  early  Ages,  sustained  the  far-famed 
Temple  sacred  to  “ the  Great  Goddess  of  the  Ephe- 
sians.” The  road  aloug  shore  passes  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Coradum ; a winding  and  very  narrow  defile  in 
the  interior,  between  that  mountain  and  Gallesua,  leads 
from  Turbeh-U  (Metropolis)  to  Ephesus.  Another  de-  Towbali. 
file  crossing  Mount  Corissua,  passes  on  to  Kfish-AtA-si,  Metronolia. 
(Bird  Island,  Neapolis,)  called  by  the  Italians  Seal  a 
Nova,  a town  of  some  magnitude,  carrying  on  a consider-  nfewjJoU*. 
able  trade  with  the  fertile  plains  and  valleys  adjoining. 

It  is  about  fifteen  miles  South  South-West  of  Ephesus, 
on  the  aide  of  a small  bay  immediately  opposite  to 
StisAm-dtdsl.  (Samos.)  Between  Scala  Nova  and  the 
Mseander  is  Mount  Messogis,  five  or  six  miles  from  that 
river,  beyond  which  rises  Mount  Titanus,  a rugged  and 
craggy  mass  of  calcareous  rock,  as  its  name,  signifying 
chalk  or  gypsum,  (Chandler,  p.  164.)  implies.  The  di£ 
ficult  pass  across  it  extends  for  about  twelve  miles  to  a 
small  plain  half  encircled  by  a naked  ridge,  and  wa- 
tered by  a long  and  narrow  lake  containing  many  islets, 
and  communicating  by  an  outlet  with  the  Marauder.  On 
the  borders  of  this  lake,  at  or  near  BAf,  are  the  ruins  of  Lak«  °f 
Heraclea  under  Latmus.*  which  in  Strabo’s  time  "H” 
(xiv.  p.  636.)  was  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf.  This  lake, 
therefore,  was,  as  Major  Kennell  observes,  (ii.  30.) 
part  of  that  gulf  which  has  been  gradually  filled  up  by 
alluvial  soil  brought  down  by  the  Maunder.  On  the 
North-East  side  of  the  gulf,  between  SAmsfin  and 
Kelibesh,  was  the  site  of  Priene  ; and  on  the  Southern 
bauk  of  that  river,  not  far  to  the  West  of  the  outlet  from 
the  lake,  is  BalAt,  or  in  the  diminutive  form  Bal&tchah,  BaUt,or 
(rd  IIaX«T ta,  the  Palaces,)  on  the  site  of  Miletus.  This 
city,  like  Ephesus,  hears  the  traces  of  successive  revolu- 
tions ; beside  the  remains  of  a spacious  Theatre,  walls, 
frizes,  columns,  fragments  of  statues,  and  inscriptions, 
the  ruins  of  many  deserted  Mosques,  mark  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  place  long  after  Paganism  had 
been  supplanted  by  Christianity,  and  the  latter  had 
been  almost  expelled  by  the  MusulmAn  arms:  one 
only,  " a noble  structure  of  marble,”  was  still  used 
when  Chandler  saw  the  place  in  1764  ; and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  even  that  has  now  been  abandoned.  The 
Turks,  though  they  usually  respect  tbeir  own  pious 
foundations,  and  never,  perhaps,  before  the  present 
PAahk  of  Egypt,  Mohammed  ’All,  set  them  the  exam- 
ple, laid  violent  hands  upon  the  funds  appropriated  for 
religious  uses,  do  not  appear  to  have  thought  them- 
selves bound  to  regard  the  foundations  of  the  Seljfikian 
Princes  who  preceded  them,  and  under  those  Prince* 
this  part  of  Asia  Minor  seems  at  one  time  to  have  flou- 
rished more  than  even  under  the  'Osm&nliis  themselves. 

Of  the  Kidiliks  in  the  interior  of  Sighlah,  Akchah-shehr,  Akteha. 
belonging  properly  to  Aidln,  and  therefore  called  SJwhb,  or 
Akchah  Shehri  Aidln,  also  named  Sukeh,  is  probably 
the  place  called  Suki  by  Chandler,  (1 4 b.)  and  Sukoi  by 
other  travellers.  It  was  much  reduced  when  Chandler 
saw  it,  but  had  still  a Mosque  and  Kh4n,  and  was  held 
as  an  AghAlik  by  a son-in-law  of  IliyAa  O'ghlu,  whose 
family,  for  near  a century,  possessed  the  same  authority 
over  a large  tract  South  of  Smyrna,  as  that  of  Hard 


• The  geography  of  the  mmtlh  of  thi*  Mvamlcr  ho  Wn  admirably 
unravelled  by  the  sag&aty  of  Major  RriuwU.  (U.  30.)  Chandler  in 
this,  m iu  other  place*,  «u  uot  happy  hi  bis  conjectures. 
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NA-  'Osmin  O'gblfi  did  over  the  Country  North  of  it,  both 
TOLIA.  Chiefs  being:  equally  celehrated  for  the  maintenance  of 
tranquillity  and  good  order. 

7.  Aadin.  7.  The  adjoining:  Sanjftk  is  Aidin,  bounded  by 
Sighlah  on  the  West ; by  MaghnUi  on  the  North  ; by 
Khtahiyah  on  the  East;  and  Menteshi  on  the  South. 
Its  Kadlliks  or  Jurisdictions  are:  Arb&z ; A%  Shehr; 
A'mis&h ; O'rtukchl ; Ayd  sdlugh,  ( H agios  Theologos.) 
attached  to  Sighlah  ; A inch  gdl  ATdin  ; Bdliyin  bdlt ; 
(Palseopolis;)  l'neh;  BaTndir:  Birgi;  Briztagh&n  ;Tirch; 
Sart;  Sul  tin  hisAri ; Karahjah  koyunll,  or  Tlrch 
p<51raah-sl ; Kestcl,  or  N&ztf;  Keles;  Guzel-hisAr ; 
Kcfehk,  belonging  to  Yen!  Shehr;  Keler;  Kestereh; 
Titeh.  Bairdmlu  with  Karah  koyfinlfi.  1.  Tireh*  is  the 

Tyria.  Capital  of  ATdin.  Between  it  and  Maghnlsii  lira  the 

mountain  called  Kiziljah  Musi,  and  at  the  fool  of 
another  mountain  opposite  is  Tireh, t (Caystrus?)  a com- 
mercial town  (bender  thehr)  which  has  a Mosque 
covered  with  lead,  Baths,  and  Bdz&rs;its  inhabitants  are 
wealthy  merchants.  It  is  remarkable  on  account  of  a 
beautiful  Oratory  (Motalld)  two  hundred  paces  square, 
entered  on  each  of  its  four  sides  by  a flight  of  ten 
steps,  and  adorned  internally  with  a jet  d’eau  sur- 
rounded by  agrecu  sward  of  trefoil,  (terfil,)  interspersed 
with  trees,  and  having  its  Southern  side  shaded  by  a 
grove  of  cypresses.  Van  Egmont  und  Ileyman,  who 
are  among  the  few  travellers  who  passed  through  litis 
town,  describe  it  as  situated  on  the  side  of  a mast 
beautiful  valley  enclosed  by  rugged,  and  for  the  most  part 
naked  mountains,  in  many  places  covered  with  snow 
late  in  April.  It  is  about  eight  hours  distant  from 
Ghzel-hisir,  on  the  Maeander,  (Tralles.)  but  as  the  road 
is  extremely  rugged  and  winding,  its  distance  cannot  be 
estimated  at  more  than  eighteen  or  nineteen  miles.  It 
is  called  Tyria  (probably  its  Greek  name)  by  those  tra- 
vellers, and  is  a town  of  considerable  size,  appearing  to 
them  nearly  os  large  as  Smyrna,  (Trap.  i.  139.)  but 
much  less  populous.  More  than  twenty  Mosques,  a 
well-supplied  B&z&r,  abundance  of  shops,  and  two  Greek 
Churches,  one  of  them  adorned  at  iU  entrance  with  a 
mutilated  porphyry  image  of  Christ,  were  evidences  of 
the  then  flourishing  state  of  the  place.  “ Its  situation,” 
they  add.  “ is  extremely  agreeable,  on  the  border  of  a 
beautiful  valley  abounding  in  rich  pastures,  and  in  the 
lower  grounds  producing  much  rice.  The  town  is  on  a 
small  stream,  running  into  the  Cayster  about  five  miles 
to  the  North.  It  was  supposed  by  M.  De  Heidenslam 
(Rennell,  i.  387.)  lobe  Mastaura,  but  Colonel  Leake  has 
fUimier,  or  marked  it  as  on  the  site  of  Caystrus.  B&inder,  about 
Bciodex.  six  miles  North-West  of  Tlrch,  is  a populous  town 
(beJdeb)  which  has  Markets,  Baths,  and  a large  Mosque 
( jdtnf .)  Cotton  is  much  cultivated  around  it.  It  stands 
on  the  Southern  declivity  of  Mount  KJz.il  MfisA;  (Red 
Moses ;)  has  Tireh  on  the  South  ; Birgi  on  the  East ; 
and  Ayu  sol  ugh  and  Nlf  on  the  West.  The  road  to  it 
from  Maghuisd  passes  across  the  middle  of  Kizil  Must 
in  a South-Easterly  direction.  It  is  on  the  Northern 
Node*,  or  extremity  of  the  Caystrian  plain  of  the  Ancients.  **  N&zli 
Nodi.  is  a pleasant  and  populous  town,  surrounded  by  vine- 
yards  for  the  space  of  a farsang  (two  miles  and  a half) 
all  round,  celebrated  for  its  figs.  (Jihdn  numd,  p.  636.) 


• Tireh  t*  a great  <lij*anc*  to  the  South-West  of  the  site  of 
Tyn*um,  Tor  »hid»  it  WM  tllluui  hy  chandler.  (Rennell,  u.  1 4ti.) 

t. 11  ^ .Vethalm»  wril,et'  TWreh,  for  it  appear*  to  be 
spelt  with  m the  Jihdn  irumrl , but  the  common  pronunciation  of 
the  name  both  by  Greek*  and  Turk*  militate*  «gam»t  this  sup- 

[HI Bib  on.  r 


It  is  situated  on  a plain  between  the  mountain  on  which  NA- 
Tireh  stands,  and  another  culled  Kestcl,  to  live  South-East  TGLIA. 
of  that  place.  On  the  Southern  side  of  that  mountain  is 
Yenl-shehr,  which  lies  to  the  South-East  of  Nixll  and  Jengi- 
Sultan  his&r.”  The  figs  of  Nixll  have  not  lost  their  whobr. 
celebrity,  and  arc  still  considered  as  the  best  brought  to  ^atloclv 
the  Smyrna  market,  which  receives  its  chief  supplies 
from  the  plains  of  the  Cayster  and  Meander : this  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  Strabo  (xiii.  630.)  . speaks  of  the  figs 
of  Antioch,  supposed  to  be  on  or  near  the  site  of  Ycni- 
shohr  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Mteonder,  as  pecu- 
liarly excellent.  “ Sultdn  hisdr  (King's  Castle)  has  an 
old  ruined  castle,  und  in  the  bead  of  a K&dilik.  It  Hba&r. 
lies  on  the  Southern  declivity  of  the  Kest&neh  (Chest- 
nut) Mountain,  (Messogis,  Rennell,  i.  389.)  which  is 
behind  it,  and  has  Kdshk  on  the  West ; and  Kestel  ou 
the  South-East  between  it  and  Yenl-shehr.  Baliyfkn- 
bdli  (Paleopnlis?)  is  parallel  with  it;  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  on  the  other  side  is  Ghzel-hisdr.” 
(Tralles.)  Chandler  only  (215.)  passed  through  N&zli- 
bdzhr,  (the  Market  of  N&zlt.)  ut  some  distance  to  the 
North  ofNAzll  buyuk ; (Great  Nazi! ;)  but  it  was  also 
visited  by  Pocockc  in  1740,  who  justly  inferred  from 
its  name  that  it  was  near  the  ancient  Nysa,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  traced  on  the  skirts  of  Meuogi% 

(Kizil  M6s&,)  about  two  miles  from  Sult&n  hisf. 

Kdshk,  a market  town  four  hours  (leagues)  from  Guzel 
hinar,  has  un  abundance  of  gardens  and  figs.  It  is 
called  Chiosek,*  or  Chiauskui,  in  Chandler's  abstract  of'  Kxeek, 
Picen ini’s  journey,  (p.  216.)  and  said  to  be  only  two 
hours  (leagues)  distant  from  Sultdn  his&r,  being  nearer 
to  the  river  titan  Chandler’s  route,  which  passed  dose 
upon  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  and  carried  him 
(p.  212.)  in  five  hours  to  the  town  last  named.  Guzel-  Gttwl 
hishr  (Beautiful  Castle)  is  a fortress  enclosing  a popu-  bUw. 
lous  city  with  two  wards  or  streets  ( mahailch ) outside 
of  iL  It  lies  to  the  East  of  a large  mountain,  and 
its  plain  being  sandy  produces  little  grain  but  many 
figs.  Azineh,  four  hours  distant  from  it,  has  eight  Ai'uW.or 
Mosques,  with  Baths  and  Markets.  The  valley  of  Athin*. 
Guzel-hisiir  is  on  the  Southern  declivity  of  a bill  be- 
longing to  the  Mountain  of  Tireh,  (Messogis,)  to  the 
East  of  which  is  Kdshk,  and  to  the  South,  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  opposite  mountain,  is  O'rtAkchi,  (Comrade 
Town,)  on  an  elevated  spot  on  the  mountain,  above 
which  there  is  a favourite  place  of  resort  called  Andez ; 
which  lies  u little  to  the  West,  on  crossing  the  moun- 
tain of  Tireh.  Bdztaghan  is  a town  iu  the  midst  Bosdagaa- 
of  well-watered  meadows,  on  the  Northern  declivity  of 
the  mountain  (Titanus?)  through  which  the  defile  ( dtr - 
bend)  of  Yenl-shehr  passes,  lying  to  the  East  of  O'rtAk- 
chl,  to  the  West  of  Arpkz;  and  four  hours  to  the 
South  of  Kdshk.  Arbfiz  (Harpasus)  is  a K&dSlik  be-  Arpes. 
tween  Yenl-shehr  and  BdztaghAn,  containing  a few  vil-  H*rp»*» 
lages,  and  at  a small  distance  from  the  mountain. 
O'rtdkchl,  to  the  West  of  Bditaghin,  is  a similar  Ort*tch«. 
K&dilik  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain.  Yeni  Shehr  JeeiKlwr. 
ATdin  (i.e.  The  New  Town  of  ATdin)  has  a Mosque,  Antwdua 
a Bath,  and  a Market.  It  is  apposite  to  the  Mountain 
of  Tlrch,  (Messogis,)  and  stands  on  the  Northern  de- 
clivity of  one  which  extends  from  East  to  West,  (Titanus,) 
and  which  lies  behind  this  mountain.  The  read  to 


• Chuork  is,  probably,  a misprint  for  Chi»*ck,  llue  Italian  mode 
of  spelling  Kfehk,  which  wo  commonly  write  Kiosk.  Chiauskui 
seemo  to  lie  meant  Cor  Chi6sb>k4i,  and  if  to,  it  is  a different  name  of 
the  tumt  [dace. 
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Birghi,  or 
Bereki, 


Mermere- 

dgtk. 

Birghi. 


NA-  Hamid  passes  through  a defile  (derhend)  called  the 
TOLIA.  gorge  of  Yenl-shehr,  (Yeni-shvhr  bdgbhzf,)  as  it  begins 
'*■* "v- 1 near  that  place.  It  is  a large  and  intricate  defile  con- 
taining  some  ancient  buildings,  and  the  common  peo- 
Yeai  shehr.  . ^ j^^adi  JAlindcrl.*  (The  Pass  of  JAlinder.) 

Yenl-sbehr,  which  is  described  by  Pococke  (hook  ii. 
ch.  x.)  as  a village  at  the  entrance  of  a small  valley, 
about  six  miles  East  of  Arpdz,  is  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Antiochia  on  the  Maeander,  from  which  it  ia 
distant  about  three  miles,  and  to  which  a little  stream 
called  Jenjervb,  (Orsinus,  Plia  Nat.  Hist.  v.  29.)  pass- 
ing by  it,  makes  its  way.  It  is  on  the  North-West 
declivity  of  Mount  QhbA,  (Cadmus,)  and  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  South-West  of  it  is  Gei'ra,  the  ancient  Aphro- 
disias.  Birgi, t to  the  North  of  Tireh,  is  backed  by  a 
hill,  but  is  open  in  front  to  the  South.  On  the  South- 
West  side  (of  the  plain)  opposite  to  this  mountain  ot' 
Birgi,  (Tmolus,)  there  is  another  on  which  Tireh  is 
built,  nearly  opposite  to  BAliyAnbdli  of  Aidin.  Mer- 
merehjik, to  the  East  of  Birgi,  and  built  like  it  against 
the  side  of  a hill,  is  very  near  it  Birgi  has  a Mosque, 
Bath,  and  Market,  and  of  all  its  fruits,  pomegranates 
are  the  most  abundant ; it  has  excellent  air  and  water, 
and  many  water-mills.  Its  mountain,  which  is  Bdz- 
tAgh,  is  the  Summer  abode  (YallAk)  of  the  people  of 
MaghnSsd,  Tireh,  AkhisAr,  and  Mermereh.  Mermereh- 
jik,  (Little  Marmora,)  mentioned  above,  is  a Kadilik 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  to  the  East  of  Birgi. 
Baleanboly.  BAliyAnbdli  of  Aidin,  placed  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Piii.Topoiis.  mountain  to  the  South,  and  opposite  to  Mermerehjik, 
Allah  has  a few  villages  within  its  jurisdiction.  A1A  shehri 
Aid  in  (the  beautiful  city  of  Aidin,  anciently  Philadel- 
. e ‘ phia)  is  a large  city  and  castle ; all  its  houses  are  sur- 
F rounded  with  stone  walls.  It  is  now,  says  Chandler, 

(249.)  a mean  but  considerable  town  of  large  extent, 
spreading  on  the  slopes  of  three  or  four  hills.  Of  its 
walls  many  remnants  are  standing,  but  with  large  gaps; 
this  city  being  peculiarly  subject  to  earthquakes.  A 
sulphureous  medicinul  spring  in  its  vicinity,  the  wall  of 
cylindrical  petrifactions  commonly  taken  for  bones,  and 
the  ruins  of  its  twenty-four  Churches,  of  which  bix 
were  then  (in  1765)  still  in  use,  are  the  only  ob- 
jects noticed  by  that  traveller ; but  a just  apprehension 
of  the  plague  made  him  hurry  away  from  the  place. 
AM  gueuL  " It  has  Alneh  gdl  of  Aidin  (Ujgams)  on  the  West, 
Kfrlah  (Mwonia)  oil  the  East,”  says  the  JihAn  numa, 
(p.  637.)  " Timurji  on  the  North,  and  A14  tAgh  (Beau- 
tiful Mountain)  not  far  to  the  South."  Alneh  gdl  of 
Aidin  (the  principal  town  on  the  Lake  Color)  is  near  Sart 
(Sardes)  and  North-West  of  it.  East  of  Mermerehjik, 
(Little  Marmora,)  West  of  A1&  Shehr,  and  South  of  AUa- 
lah.  (Attalia.)  It  ia  a populous  town  on  level  ground 
having  a small  lake  (Gjrgteus,  or  Coloc)  on  its  North 
side.  Keles  is  a town  built  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  to 
the  East  of  BAliyAnbdli,  and  South-East  of  Mermereh- 
jik, having  a level  tract  on  its  Northern  side  filled  with 

• The  Pass  of  Jklioder  m at  or  new  the  celebrated  shrine  of 
Soma  Nit’ha  in  Gujerit,  plundered  and  destroyed  by  Mahmud 
Ghninrvi,  the  first  Musalialn  invader  of  Hindfctin.  lh-rtandi 
Jilinderi  may  here  mean  nothing  more  than  “ The  Idol-temple 
pam  but  that  the  first  Mohammedan  poavenon  of  Caria  should 
hare  tried  the  Persian  Language  ia  remarkable.  Did  the  Srlj&lu 
lose  their  original  Turkish  after  their  establishment  in  Peraia  ? At 
present,  the  people  of  Btikhto,  though  of  Turkish  origin,  speak 
nothing  but  Persian. 

f The  native  place  (rf  Mohammed,  author  of  the  well-known 
Turkish  Catechism  called  BirgilA  Ktsileh;  its  name  is,  therefore, 
Birgi,  not  BerekS,  as  Colonel  Leake  writes  H. 


Ke(c«,  or 
Kdis. 


fields  of  lucern,  or  gardens  of  apples,  and  pomegra-  NA- 
nates,  planes,  and  cypresses.  Sart  (Sardes)  lies  on  the  TOLIA. 
road  leading  from  Maghnisd  South-Eastward  to  the  '’*■ 
Summer  Quarters  (YailAk)  on  Bdz-tAgh,  (Tmclus,) 
at  the  North-Western  foot  of  which  it  lies  one  day’s  8*rdw* 
journey  from  MaghnisA,  and  a day  and  a half  from  the 
YallAk  upon  that  mountain.  It  was  in  early  times  a 
very  large  city,  and  there  are  still  some  traces  of  its 
walls  remaining,  and  plenty  of  running  water.  The 
road  from  it  across  the  middle  of  the  Rdz-t&ph  of  Aidin 
leads  to  Birgi ; Alneh  gdl  lies  to  the  North-West,  and 
AI&  Shehr  to  the  North  of  Sart.  The  Mountain  of 
Birgi  lies  between  MaghnisA  and  Tireh,  and  on  its 
Western*  declivity  there  is  a very  large  mounlain  called 
Bdz-tAgh,  (Ice  Mount,)  in  the  Yaliak  of  which  the  Bosdagh. 
Princes  of  the  Houhc  of  'Osman  used  to  spend  three  or 
four  months  every  year.  On  the  Eastern  side  of  this 
mountain  there  are,  in  one  or  two  places,  cultivated 
plains  called  KhAvdArlik.  (Silky  down.)  There  is  also  a 
lake  on  this  mountain,  called  Guljik  (Little  Lake)  by 
the  people  of  that  Country,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Moun- 
tain of  Birgi.  It  is  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and 
supplied  with  water  from  a spring  in  a large  garden  at 
its  Northern  extremity.  The  great  men  used  some- 
times to  amuse  themselves  in  a boat  on  this  lake.  It 
has  some  fish,  but  they  are  never  caught.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  surrounding  Country  have  established 
Markets,  and  built  Baths  and  Mosques  in  one  or  two 
places,  as  well  as  an  Oratory  for  the  celebration  of  the 
prayer  at  the  feast  (’Id)  of  BaTrAm.  On  the  South-  Yailac. 
East  of  this  YallAk  there  is  a mountain  called  MakAmi 
arba’in.  (The  Station  of  the  Forty.)  Th§  summit  of 
that  mountain  is  very  nigged  and  difficult  of  ascent, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  peak  which  is  immediately  above 
the  YallAk,  between  it  and  the  summit  of  the  Birgi 
Mountain,  there  is  a vast  perpendicular  clilF,  (xaMirah,) 
from  which  the  powerful  heat  at  mid-day  is  reflected 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  YallAk  and  is  very  oppress- 
ive. In  the  interval  between  these  two  summits  there 
is  a Convent,  ( Tekeh ,)  built  by  one  of  the  Persian 
Scyyids,  Baba  Rashid,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  Der- 
vishes in  the  season  of  the  YallAk.  It  has  an  agreeable 
stream  of  running  water.  Kesthneh  tAgh  (Chestnut 
Mount)  is  a mountain  and  YallAk  on  the  South-East 
side  of  Tireh  which  has  Mosques  and  Baths,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  the  people  of  Tireh  in  the  Summer 
season.  It  has  also  markets  to  which  the  people,  having 
gone  down  into  the  city  immediately  after  the  call  to 
morning  prayer,  return  at  sun-rise  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

8.  McnteshA  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Tireh,  on  8'  Meote- 
the  West  and  South  by  the  White  Sea,  (Archipelago,)  *£*» 
on  the  East  by  AntAliyeh,  (Attalia,)  and  part  of  KutA* 
hiyeb.  Its  Kddlliks  are : U'zumlu ; (i.  e.  Grapy ;) 

Eski  hisdr ; (Old  Castle  ;)  Ashin  ; A ghirtus  ; U'rleh,  or 
Vurlah  ; PerAkendehi  MenteshA;  (the  Ruins  of  Mente- 
sha,  i.  e.  Myndus;)  BertAx;  Bdzfry&k ; (Icy  Peak;) 

• Wert,  evidently  by  mistake,  in  the  Jikin  nvma  (p.  $37.)  The 
mountain  immediately  behind  Magnesia  is  Srpylus,  separated  by  a 
depression,  nol  an  absolute  break,  from  the  modem  peak 'of 
Takhtahlf,  the  highest  point  near  Smyrna,  and  at  least  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  thence  the  range  bends  to  the  South  and 
East  Dearly  ia  a South-Kastrrly  direction,  and  is  traversed  to  the 
South- Kail  of  Nff,  (Njmphwum,)  by  an  ancient  road  which  leads 
from  the  plain  of  the  ilerrou*  to  that  of  the  Cayster.  On  a per- 
pendicular rock  by  the  ride  of  that  road  is  one  of  the  figures  of 
Sesoatris  mentioned  by  Herodahi*.  (u.  106.)  Thi*  mountain  must 
be  Kail  MM  of  the  Turks,  and  is  a part  of  Tmolus. 
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Mogdla,  or 

Muglch. 


Menteahe. 

Myudua. 

Tuuaa 

Tuber. 


A*k«-m, 
A»«cm,  or 
Aicyn, 

Kill' T 1. 

Jtumiu. 


Mcrtcahji. 

Myndus. 


Boilron.  or 
Boodroom. 
Jlalteanum* 


Bochin  ; Chinah  ; DGker;  SArulAs ; SubeYjah  ; Tdtiyeh; 
(Hiding  place ;)  Tirahiyeh ; (Parley  pluee  ;)  Feslegiin ; 
(Sweet  Basil ;)  Gernveh ; Karah  mail  (Black  Plain) 
with  Budrum  ; GirAnish,  or  KerAncsh  ; Gdk-Abkd, 
(Heaven's  abode.)  or  Gdk  dvah ; (Heaven  plain;) 
Tarda;  Rdljigiz  MAzun  ; or  Gdk  uyuk  ; (Gall-nut,  Hea- 
ven's peak ;)  Masul ; Makri ; ManddliyAt ; Moghollah,  or 
Moghlah ; Yereh  kesiki,  (cut  down  to  the  ground.) 
Moghollah.  or  Moghlah,  Capital  of  this  Sanjhk,  is  a 
celebrated  city  four  days*  journey  South  of  Kush-Ata-si. 
(Scala  Nova.)  It  has  been  visited  by  few  European 
travellers,  and  no  further  account  of  it  appears  to  have 
been  yet  published.  MentcshA  is  two  days’  journey  West 
of  Deniz-lu.  TdvAs  (Tabs?)  is  a Castle  and  KAdilik, 
which  has  a weekly  market,  one  day’s  journey  inland 
from  McntesliA.  Such  is  the  scanty  account  of  this 
SanjAk  given  in  the  Jihdn  numd  ; (p.  638.)  and  as  this 
part  ofTurkey  has  been  little  visited  by  European  travel- 
lore,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information 
respecting  its  inland  districts.  Of  the  coast  much  was 
learned,  for  the  first  time, from  the  Egyptian  expedition  in 
1800 ; and  our  acquaintance  with  it  was  nearly  completed 
by  Captain  Beaufort’s  Maritime  Survey  in  1811  and 
1812.  It  is  broken  by  several  gulfs,  or  very  deep  inlets, 
of  which  the  first  is  named  from  a fort  at  its  Eastern 
extremity,  the  Gulf  of  Ashin  KaTehsI,  (the  Castle  of 
Ashin.*)  It  is  a mean  but  extensive  fortress  on  the 
summit  of  a rock,  the  Northern  side  of  which  is  abrupt 
and  almost  inaccessible,  having  at  its  foot  a small  portion 
of  level  ground  on  which  the  ancient  city  of  Jasns  stood, 
the  walls  being,  in  176b,  nearly  entire,  and  a Theatre  in 
the  side  of  the  rock  facing  North  fiCK  East,  easily  traced 
though  half  concealed  by  bushes.  This  rock,  anciently 
an  island,  is  now  joined  to  the  continent  by  an  isthmus 
of  sand,  and  on  the  side  of  the  opposite  mountain  there 
are  still  a great  number  of  ancient  sepulchres,  and  va- 
rious inscriptions,  scattered  among  the  ruins,  record  the 
piety  and  meritorious  acts  of  the  Jasians,  The  castle 
had  ceased  to  be  used  as  a fortress,  and  the  town  seems 
to  have  been  almost  deserted  when  seen  by  Chandler. 
(181.)  On  the  Northern  side  of  this  peninsula,  Bar- 
gylia  and  Caryanda  must  be  sought ; the  latter  is  proba- 
bly the  Port  PAshA  of  Captain  Beaufort's  Map.  (Karan. 
p.  77.)  MentcsliA,  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  Myndus, 
is  now  in  ruins,  near  Cape  Gdmishli,  (Silver,)  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  separating  the  Gulf  of  Ashin 
Kal’eh-si  from  that  of  Cos.  The  mountains  to  the  South 
of  that  cape  are  called  Karah  tAgh  (not  bdgh)  lar, 
(Black  Mountains,)  and  on  the  Southern  shore  of  the 
same  peninsula  is  Budrum,  (the  Cellar,)  on  the  site  of 
Halicarnassus.  44  A more  inviting  or  convenient  situ- 
ation," says  Captain  Beaufort,  (Karan,  p.  69.)  44  could 
hardly  have  bceu  selected  for  the  Capital  of  Caria.  It 
rises  gently  from  the  head  of  a deep  bay,  and  com- 
mands a view  of  the  Island  of  Cos,  and  the  Southern 
shore  of  the  Ceramic  Gulf  as  far  as  Cape  Crio.  In  front 
of  the  town,  a broad,  square  rock  projects  into  the  bay, 
on  which  stands  the  citadel,  a far  more  respectable  fabric 
than  the  generality  of  Turkish  fortresses.  On  the 
Western  *ide  of  the  castle  there  is  a small  harbour, 
anciently  formed  by  two  stone  piers  which  are  now  de- 
molished ; it  is  still,  however,  a snug  port,  frequented 
by  the  small  Turkish  cruisers,  and  there  is  generally  a 
frigate  or  a sloop  of  war  upon  the  stocks.  The  walls  of 


* Tto*  oan»,  variously  spelt,  A*k«n,  A*em,  and  Anya,  i«  pro- 
bsbly  ibe  KidiLk  of  A*hui  mentioned  aboic. 


the  ancient  city  may  be  here  and  there  discerned,  and  NA- 
several  fragments  of  columns,  mulilated  sculpture,  and  TOL1A- 
broken  inscriptions  are  scattered  in  different  parts 
of  the  bAzAr  and  streets.  Above  the  town  arc  the  re- 
mains of  a Theatre,  which  measures  about  280  feet  in 
diameter,  and  which  seems  to  have  had  about  thirty-six 
rows  of  scots.  Numerous  pieces  of  exquisite  sculpture 
arc  inserted  in  the  walls  of  the  castle  j they  represent 
funeral  processions,  as  well  as  combats.  Within  the 
fortress,  as  Captain  Beaufort  was  assured,  there  is  a long 
frize,  with  highly  wrought  figures,  besides  many  other 
pieces  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions  very  little  corroded 
by  the  weather.  Keramns,  to  the  East  of  Budrum,  Kmnw. 
marks  the  site  of  Ceramus,  whence  this  was  anciently 
named  the  Ceramic  Gulf;  and  at  Cape  Krid,  (Triopium, ) crio. 
at  the  extremity  of  the  opposite  side,  is  the  small  rocky  Tnoprum. 
peninsula  which  formed  the  double  harbour  of  Cnidus."  Casta. 

In  Strabo’s  time,  this  bold  and  rugged  island  was  con- 
nected with  the  main  land  by  a causey;  the  junction  is 
now  a sandy  isthmus,  (Beaufort,  p.  76.)  on  each  side  of 
which  there  is  an  artificial  harbour ; one  small,  with  a 
narrow  entrance  between  high  piers;  the  other  larger 
and  formed  by  two  transverse  moles,  one  of  which  is 
still  almost  perfect.  “ The  whole  area  of  the  city  is  one 
promiscuous  mass  of  ruins,  among  which  may  be  traced 
streets  and  gateways,  porticos  and  theatres."  The  small 
gulf  to  the  South  of  Cape  Krid  is  called  Serna,  from  Symi. 
the  Island  of  Cynos  Senm,  (KumwoiJau*,  Dog’s  tomb,)  at 
the  mouth  of  it.  Beyond  the  neck  of  land  terminating 
in  Cabo  Cavaliere,  (Onu  gnathus,  t.  t.  Ass-check.)  to 
the  East  of  Serna,  and  sheltered  by  Mount  Phoenix,  is 
the  excellent  harbour  of  Mermerichah,  Marmarilza,  or  M«rmor»ca 
MArmiris,  in  which  the  British  fleet  anchored  on  its  Bay- 
way to  Egypt  in  1800  : it  is  the  Phu9ka  of  the  modem  Phjvcui. 
and  Physcos  of  the  ancient  Greeks ; and  somewhere 
to  the  West  of  it  was  Loryma,  (tA  Avpvfui,)  an  Epis-  Loryraa, 
copal  See,  subject  to  Stauropolis.  At  a short  distance 
to  the  East  of  it  is  the  Bay  of  Karah  fighfij,  (Black  Tree,)  JGinjjatch. 
called  Panormus  by  the  Greeks,  from  their  notion  of  its  Pxnnrmus, 
extent  and  security,  and  nearly  half  way  between  it  and  T-  CaJbt*. 
Cape  Pent’ecclisfes  (Five  Churches)  is  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Calbis,  the  largest  in  this  Sanjak,  tr»  the  East 
of  which  is  Kdljik,  or  Kdfjigiz,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Kniguex,  or 
Caunus,  the  port  of  which  is  now  a lake  communicating  Coujak, 
with  the  sea.  (Rcnncll,  ii.  47.)  Its  excessive  heat  and  Axon, 
unhealthiness  were  rendered  proverbial  hy  the  witticism 
of  Stratonicua.  The  river  anciently  called  Axon  is 
twelve  miles  East  of  Kdijigiz.  Near  a point  (Arteme- 
sium  Promont.)  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Axon,  is  the 
. modern  village  of  Pcnt’ecdisles,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
spacious  Gulf  of  Makri,  called  Glaucus  by  the  Ancients,  Macry. 
from  the  river  running  into  it.  Near  the  head  of  that  tfUucus. 
gulf  is  K&rya,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  bearing  that  Can  Carya 
name,  and  beyond  it  was  Died  ala,  in  the  neighbour-  DoarUh. 
hood  of  the  town  and  hill  now  called  U'rlah,  or  V urlah, 

(OvpXjc,)  according  to  Meletius,  (iii.  174.)  who,  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  does  little 
more  than  copy  Molctius,  (the  translator  and  commen- 
tator on  Ptolemy,)  and  is  not  therefore  an  original  au- 
thority. Near  the  mouth  of  the  Glaucus  is  M£i,  on  the  Me. 
site  of  Telmessus.*  That  plaoe  was  an  Episcopal  See,  Telnussua, 
subject  to  Perga,  and  the  first  place  in  Lyciu,  as  it  is 


• Was  thin  name  eonrertfd  into  Tel  Mein  by  the  Turku  ? If  to, 
the  Mi  of  M.  de  Chonoul  Gcmffier,  sod  the  Mm  uf  Captain  Beau- 
furt,  who  took  it  far  the  name  of  the  Province,  may  be  easily  Ac- 
counted for. 
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Ycdi 
Burnu. 
Hvfrfa  Csri, 
Mixint 
Cragus. 

Uutuide. 


now  near  the  boundary  of  Menteshd.  Makri,  about  six 
or  seven  miles  North-West  of  M£i,  was  probably  con- 
structed from  the  ruins  of  Telmessus.  To  the  North- 
East  of  V urlah,  and  forming  a triangle  with  it  and 
Makri,  is  T&v&,  a Kiulilik,  on  the  site  of  Tabe  ; and  to 
the  South-West  of  it,  but  North-West  of  Moghlnh,  is 
Eskt-hisir.  About  eighteen  miles  to  the  North-West 
of  that  place,  and  a little  more  than  twelve  miles  South- 
East  of  Ashin-kal  ’eh-sl,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
high  mountain,  is  Myla&a,  which  among  the  Greeks 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  has  some  remains  of 
antiquity.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  number  of  its  Tem- 
ples ; and  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  Ceramic  Gulf  It  is 
a considerable  town,  interspersed  with  trees  and  gardens, 
in  a plain  surrounded  by  mountains  and  unhealthy, 
probably  from  the  stagnation  of  the  air.  (Chandler, 
p.  187.)  The  beautiful  Temple  to  Augustus  and  Rome, 
described  and  engraved  by  Pococke,  was  in  a great  mea- 
sure destroyed  a short  time  before  Dr.  Chandler  visited 
the  place.  A column  commemorative  of  Menander, 
son  of  Uliades,  and  grandson  of  Euthydemus,  an 
ancient  gateway,  the  remains  of  a theatre,  altars,  pedes- 
tals, aqueducts,  and  fragments,  scattered  over  the  plain, 
marked  the  extent  and  riches  of  the  ancient  city.  Eski 
his&r  (Old  Castle)  is  only  a small  village  in  a dell  sur- 
rounded by  woody  hills,  embosomed  in  lofty  mountains, 
and  watered  by  a limpid  rill,  falling  in  cascades  from 
the  neighbouring  rocks.  Marble  fragments  scattered 
every  where,  a solitary  column  here  and  there,  a theatre 
on  the  side  of  a hill,  the  seats  and  proscenium  of  which 
were  still  discernible  in  1765,  walls,  arches,  altars,  and 
sepulchres,  with  occasional  inscriptions,  attest  the  splen- 
dour of  Stratonicsa  before  it  had  suffered  from  the  lapse 
of  Ages,  and  devastations  of  Barbarians.  The  mountains 
here  are  a part  of  the  Western  outskirts  of  Taums,  which 
extends  its  various  branches  from  honoe  to  the  Mseander 
and  the  Western  and  Southern  Sea.  Lukina,  to  the 
North  of  Eski  his&r,  is  probably  the  ancient  Lagina, 
much  frequented  on  account  of  the  Temple  of  Hecate, 
and  to  the  North-East  of  Asbin  Kal’eh-sl,  near  Mfin- 
dnliyat,  is  a fine  Temple,  and  the  ruins  of  Labranda. 
On  the  Eastern  boundary  of  the  Sanj&k  at  *Arabl 
hisar  (Arab  Castle)  are  the  ruins  of  A linda,*  situated  on 
two  hills  ; its  walls,  a theatre,  and  a church  were 
traced  by  Pococke.  (ii.  7.  § 88.)  Ten  miles  North- 
West  of  *Arabi  hisir  is  Kfirp&zH,  (Water  Melon  Place,) 
the  ancient  Alabanda,  (Renncll,  ii.  51.)  near  the 
Chinah  suL 

9.  Tekeh,  bounded  on  the  West  by  Mcnteshfi,  on  the 
South  by  the  White  Sea,  on  the  East  by  ‘Al&Iyeh,  and 
on  the  North  by  Hamid,  has  the  following  K&dlliks : 
Almfi-li ; Anl&liyah,  (Attalia,)  I'gdir  ; Finikeh  ; Kish; 
Kalkanlu,  (Shielded])  Karah  bis&r  (Black  Castle)  of 
Tekeh;  Kareh  Kay  A , (Black  Rock  ;)  Germfkf.  On 
the  coast  of  this  Sanj&k,  at  a small  distance  from  the 
Gulf  of  Makri,  is  a broad  and  broken  promontory,  called 
Yedi  Burun,  (Seven  Noses,)  being  a part  of  Mount 
Cragus,  between  which  and  Met  (Telmessus)  is  Anti- 
cragus,  rising  at  least  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  Beyond 
the  Seven  Capes  is  a small  stream,  the  Echen-ch&I, 
(Echcn  River,)  named  from  a corruption  of  Xanlhus, 
(Exenldi?)  an  Episcopal  city  eight  miles  and  a half 
above  its  mouth ; immediately  beyond  which  arc  the 


* They  are,  perhaps,  to  tic  Bought  at  FJiraa.  nearly  half  way 
between  Moghollah  and  Chinah,  ton  w fifteen  miles  South-East  of 
Arab!  hisar.  (Rennet),  ii.  53.) 


ruins  of  Patara,  celebrated  for  the  shrine  whence  Apotlo  NA- 
was  called  Patareus.  (Hor.  Od.  ifi.  4.  64.)  Its  Theatre,  TULJA. 
Temples,  walls,  and  other  remains  are  briefly  described  '%—»■' 
by  Captain  Beaufort  {Karan,  p.  2.)  Castel  Rosso  is  a J^**"?* 
Genoese  or  Venetian  fortress,  built  on  the  island  called 
by  the  Greeks  Megistc,  near  Antiphellus,  (still  retaining  Kait«lumo. 
its  ancient  name,)  off  the  Southernmost  point  of  Lycia.  Phallus. 
Phetlus,  on  the  hills  above,  wa9  a Bishopric,  and  Myra,  a Myra, 
few  miles  to  the  North-East,  the  Archbishopric,  which 
was  its  diocesan ; the  latter  being  only  three  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Andriace,  which  still  retains 
its  ancient  name.  Its  Theatre  is  very  perfect,  and  there 
are  many  fragments  of  ancient  sculpture,  but  its  Musul 
man  inhabitants  are  more  than  usually  fanatical  and 
intolerant.  Beyond  Myra  are  the  town  and  river  of 
Limyra,  near  the  mouth  of  which,  a considerable  but  Limyn. 
shallow  lake  is  now  formed,  communicating  with  the 
sea  by  a very  narrow  channel,  and  the  mountains  behind 
it,  bending  to  the  Southward,  form  Cape  Phrcnicas,  Cape  Ph*- 
or  Finikeh  according  to  Meletius,  (iii.  175.)  near  the  dcaa. 
ancient  Aperrhs ; (Captain  Beaufort,  p.  32.)  the  old 
castle  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  cape  being  in  favour 
of  that  supposition,  but  it  appears  to  be  of  Genoese 
origin,  and  there  are  no  traces  of  a Greek  or  Roman 
settlement.  The  Chelidon&in  Cape  aud  Islands,  now  Cape  Che- 
five,  anciently  only  two  or  three,  form  the  Western  ex-  hdonia. 
tremity  of  the  spacious  Gulf  of  Attalia.  Their  number  ap- 
pears to  have  been  increased  by  a natural  but  remarkable 
process,  the  washing  or  crumbling  away  of  a broad  stripe 
of  serpentine  extending  across  the  whole  rock  of  which 
the  island  is  composed.  (Beaufort,  p.  38.)  Round  the 
point  of  Cape  Chelidonia  is  Adrachun,  apparently  Arfmtchan. 
Mount  Phamicos  of  Strabo ; and  just  beyond  it  Delik-  M<,un* 
t£sh,  (Pierced  Rock.)  on  the  site  of  Olympns,  as  is 
marked  by  inscriptions  found  there.  (Beaufort,  p.  43.)  oiympu* 
Its  Theatre  and  Cemeteries  are  also  still  deserving  of 
notice.  In  the  hills  behind  these  ruins,  at  the  head  of  a 
rocky  and  thickly  wooded  glen,  Captain  Beaufort  and 
bis  party  witnessed  a singular  phenomenon.  In  the  Yan&r 
inner  corner  of  a ruined  building  they  found  the  wall  Chiin*»a. 
undermined  so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  of  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  shaped  like  the  mouth  of  an  oven, 
from  whence  there  issued  a flame  intensely  hot  but  en- 
tirely free  from  smoke.  The  surrounding  earth  and 
shrubs  seemed  scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected  by  this  subter- 
raneous fire.  The  hill  is  composed  of  serpentine,  with 
occasionally  loose  blocks  of  lime-stone,  and  no  volcanic 
productions  are  found  near  it.  This  flame,  he  was  told, 
is  constantly  burning  and  unquenchable,  but  not  accom- 
panied by  any  noise  or  commotion  of  the  earth.  This 
is  evidently  the  M undying  flame,"  aBapmov,  of 
Mount  Chimera,  in  the  territory  of  Phasetis,  described 
by  Ctesias,  (Plin.  ii.  110.  v.  28.  Photii  Bibl.  lxxiii. 
p.  146.)  and  more  particularly  by  Methodius,  (Photii 
Bibl.  p.  924.)  who  mentions  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
Agnus  Castus  shrubs  growing  round  the  fire,  which 
rises  spontaneously  from  Mount  Olympus  in  Lycia ; 

“ a fire,”  says  Maximus  Tyrius,  (Dai.  viii.)  “ not  like 
that  of  iEtna,  but  steady  and  oonstant,"  (Walpole, 

Turkey,  ii.  x.  xiv.)  The  lofty  peak  of  Takht-*Ali,  (the  Takhtahlu. 
ancient  Solyma,)  rising  7800  icet  above  the  sea.  towers  Soljraa. 
over  the  small  peninsula  which  is  covered  with  the  mins 
of  Phaselis.  Its  three  ports  and  lake  can  stiil  be  traced ; 
though  the  latter,  at  least  towards  the  close  of  Summer, 
is  reduced  to  a mere  swamp  ; (Beaufort,  Karan,  p.  56.)  Mnu, 
but  the  sea  has  encroached  so  much  upon  this  peninsula  Pfcawli* 
that,  at  no  distant  period,  few  vestiges  of  Phaselts,  it  is 
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to  be  feared,  will  be  visible.  It  is  called  by  the  Turks 
Tekr-dvA.  (Efc-kr  ovd ; garden  plain.)  The  neighbour- 
ing coast,  culled  Corycus  by  the  Ancients,  is  termed 
Chira-li  (Resinous)  by  the  Turks,  on  account  of  the 
pines  (ChirA  Aghaj)  with  which  it  abounds.  Av-dvA, 
(Bird  plain,)  perhaps  Lymessus,  and  a chain  of  moun- 
tains regularly  overtopping  each  other,  and  thus  verify- 
ing their  ancient  name,  Climax,  (a  ladder,)  bring  the 
shore  round  to  the  central  point  of  the  bay,  and  present 
the  city  and  harbour  of  A'ntaliyah,  (Atta)ia,)  the  Capital 
of  Tekeh.  It  is  a very  ancient  city,  triangular  in  shape, 
supposed  by  the  Turks  to  have  been  built  by  ZahAk, 
one  of  the  earliest  Kings  of  Persia ; it  has  a harbour  and 
a strong  castle,  being  well  fortified,  and  garrisoned,  says 
the  Jihan  numd , (p.  639.)  with  four  hundred  men.  The 
adjoining  plain  and  hills  are  very  fertile,  abounding  in 
vines,  lemons,  oranges,  dates,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  A 
river  rising  to  the  North  has  been  brought  into  the  city 
by  an  aqueduct.  From  a mountain  to  the  North  of  the 
city  issues  another  stream  called  Diidcn,  (Calarrhactes,) 
which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Egerder : it  sinks 
under  ground  at  some  distance  from  the  lake,  and  appears 
again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gardens  behind  An- 
tAliyah, the  whole  of  which  it  waters,  and  then,  passing 
by  the  city,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Kuprl  b&zArl,  (Bridge 
Market,)  a town  and  district  in  the  KAdilik  of  MenAv- 
ghat  to  the  East*  of  AntAliyah.  Many  camels  are 
pastured  in  the  wastes  covered  with  pim&r,  (prin&ri. 
from  prinos,  Querctu  coccigera ,)  near  this  city,  and 
sesamum  (nis&m)  and  strawberries  ( ckiick ) are  very 
plentiful  in  this  district,  which  is  eleven  days'  journey 
from  Burusah.  To  the  West  of  this  city,  a tongue  of 
land  called  Shirden  btirat  (Cape  Black- pudding)  runs 
out  into  the  sea  for  the  distance  of  two  days’ journey ; 
and  as  there  are  many  uninhabited  places  on  the  coasts 
of  this  cape,  they  are  never  free  from  ships  of  war 
belonging  to  the  Infidel  Corsairs ; and  a castle  is  wanted 
in  that  district.  EstenAz,  (Stenos  7)  in  the  territory  of 
AntAliyah,  at  one  day’s  journey  to  the  North-West  of  it, 
is  the  Summer  residence  (YallAk)  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
is  one  day’s  journey  South  of  the  Khdllik  of  Tefeni  in 
the  Sanj&k  of  Hamid;  is  placed  on  an  open  level 
ground  in  an  elevated  position,  and  most  of  its  trees  are 
hazel-nuts.  {Funduk.)  In  the  Summer  nobody  remains 
at  AntAliyah,  except  the  Dizdir  (Castellan)  and  some 
Infidels;  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  occupy  shops 
and  houses  in  this  town,  which  is  the  Su-Mshllik  (resi- 
dence of  the  Bey  or  Governor)  of  Tekeh.  A large  river 
passes  by  it,  and,  according  to  the  Maps,  falls  into  the 
Ddden,  just  above  KAprt-bAzarl.  Kizil  KayA  (Red 
Rock)  is  a KAdilik  comprehending  ten  villages  on  a 
ptain,  to  the  North-East  of  AntAliyah,  between  it  and 
AghlAs&n.  It  has  a B&zAr  and  a'chArdAk,  (a  covered 
ajurt.)  beneath  which  the  KAdl  sits.  I'gdir,  one  day’s 
journey  West  of  AntAliyah,  is  a KAdilik  containing  nine 
or  ten  villages  in  a very  stony  country,  on  the  side  of  a 
rugged,  almost  impassable,  mountain  near  the  sea.  It 
ua-SMU*Sumi?er.and  Winlcr  Huartcra,  (YailAk  and 
KisnlA,)  and  its  inhabitants  in  Summer-time  withdraw 
i in  ti)e  mountains,  through  fear  of  the 

mnaela.  Charrob  trees  ( Ceratonia  riliqua)  abound  in 
hnt  *°d  ils  fraPe4  aD<i  fiS»  excellent; 

Most  1)1  *"d  't5  Principal  trade  is  in  timber. 

M°“  °f  lU  are  The  Ate  (White 

SmiSTI'tW,"  ” Pbb*™'*  compiled  for 


Water)  which  passes  between  AntAliyah  and  Karah 
hisur  of  Tekeh,  runs  into  the  sea  opposite  to  the  latter,  TOLIA. 
and  another  branch  of  it,  which  posses  between  the  latter  v— ■ v*— ^ 
place  and  Gcrniiki,  enters  the  sea  there.  Takht  *AU  Mmmt 
CAli’s  Throne)  is  a very  large  mountain  near  I’gdir.  Taihuli*. 

10.  Hamid,  which  derives  its  name  from  Hamid  Beg,  |0.  Hamid- 
Governor  of  the  Country  under  the  Princes  of  the  House  Uy,  or 
of  Scljuk,  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  AntAliyah,  on  IUox-wl 
the  West  by  GermiyAn ; on  the  North  by  Ak-shehr ; **•*- 
and  on  the  East  by  Beg-«hehri.  Its  KAdilik*  are 
IspArtah ; AghalAsun,  or 'A'si  Karah  AghAj  ; IghrAsh  ; 

Evshir;  Ulu  Burtu ; Egerder;  I'rleh,  or  Ayirleh ; 
InjlrhazArl;  Barleh;  B&veli ; Burdur;  Tefeni;  K&1S, 
or  GiSli ; Havirim,  or  Iluvclr&n  ; Scruz ; Gechi  Burlu  ; 

Hamid  Kemer;  Gdl-his&r;  Karah  AghAj  ; Kunan; 

Hamid  YelvAj;  YelvAj  karah  Aghiij ; Yivijeb.  The 
Capital  of  Hamid  islspdrtah,  (Baris.)  a large  unfortified  MwHeh. 
city  in  a healthy  air  and  fertile  country,  well  watered, 
but  suffering  severe  cold  in  Winter.  Water  has  heen 
brought  to  this  city  from  a great  distance.  Its  gardens 
and  vineyards  are  also  supplied  with  water  by  a stream 
which  flows  from  the  very  high  mountain  lying  South- 
ward between  this  city  and  AghlAsiin.  The  best  bdghAsies 
(a  Bocasines  kind  of  stuff)  are  made  here;  and  there 
are  many  Dyeing-houses.  The  longest  day  here  is  fourteen 
hours  and  a half.  (Jihdn  numd,  p.  640.)  In  the  centre 
of  the  SanjAk  of  Hamld-lli  is  the  Lake  of  Egerder,  a Lake  of 
basin  (ghadir ) of  fresh  water  (*az&)  measuring  four 
farsangs  and  a half  (about  fourteen  miles)  from  North 
to  South,  and  three  farsangs  (eight  miles)  in  breadth. 

Its  depth  is  ten  fathoms.  ( Kuldj .)  There  ore  two  islands 
in  it;  a larger  one  called  Nets  or  Nls,  and  a smaller 
named  Jin.  The  lake  contains  five  different  kinds  of 
fish,  which  are  taken  in  the  beginning  of  Spring.  It  is  a 
wonderful  lake,  and  among  the  white  pebbles  on  its 
shores  some  are  found  on  which  the  name  of  God  has 
been  miraculously  inscribed.  The  outlet  from  this  lake, 
after  running  for  two  days’  journey,  sinks  underground 
in  a sort  of  whirlpool,  at  a place  called  Duden,  one  Hirer 
day’s  journey  from  AntAliyah,  and  emerges  again  from 
the  ground  near  the  Custom-house  gate  of  that  city. 

On  the  Western  side  of  the  lake,  and  within  it,  is 
Egerder,  a smalt,  well-guarded  fortress  which  has  much-  Egerder. 
frequented  Markets,  Mosques,  and  many  Baths.  It 
contains  a College,  several  pious  foundations,  and  the 
tombs  of  many  great  saints  (Ediydt  * izdm ) of  the 
NAkshbendi  (Iconoclast)  order.  It  is  three  days’ journey 
from  K&tAhiyebt,  and  is  said  to  have  thirty-six  different 
kinds  of  grapes.  The  small  island  opposite  to  it,  is  un- 
inhabited, but  covered  with  gardens  and  vineyards ; and 
the  larger  one,  to  the  North  of  it,  contains  two  hundred 
houses,  inhabited  half  by  Moslims,  and  half  by  Infidels; 
in  it  also  some  great  saints  are  interred.  Its  male  inha- 
bitants are  boatmen ; its  women  weavers  of  fine  cloths. 

(B«.)  On  the  Sun  niz,  a mountain  above  the  suburb  Samyoaaa 
of  Egerder,  there  is  a strong  castle  called  Kelib,  built  rawmUiB. 
by  the  Infidels,  and  taken  by  Seyyld  BaltAI,  the  con- 
queror.  It  is  a journey  of  six  hours  to  the  summit  of 
that  mountain.  The  whole  KAdilik  of  Egerder  is  full 
of  high  mountains,  woods,  and  springs.  One  of  them 
called  Ebf  Afirris  (or  ATsAfirda)  cannot  be  ascended  in  Ebsufiros, 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  covered  with  snow  pwp*»u*l 
from  ten  to  fifteen  ells  (ar*A/n)  deep,  in  the  hottest  ,now' 
season  of  the  year.  In  the  Spring  wonderfully  fine 
flowers  are  found  there.  In  a plain  in  the  middle  of 
that  mountain  there  is  a fresh-wster  lake,  ten  miles 
long  and  five  miles  broad,  surrounded  by  meadows; 
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above  it  there  is  nothing  but  snow.  Yelvfij  is  a healthy 
town  hi  a very  fruitful  tract  famous  for  apples,  pears, 
and  cherries,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Lake  Egerder. 
B&vlu  is  a lofty  mountain  near  Egcrder  very  productive 
of  grapes  and  white  mulberries,  from  which  a favourite 
sweetmeat  (pekmez)  is  made.  B&rleh,  in  a valley 
between  two  mountains  near  the  Eastern  aide  of  the 
same  lake,  is  also  famous  for  its  raisins.  Havfrdn,  or 
HuvcYrdn,  is  a castle  on  the  North  side  of  the  lake, 
having  the  command  of  thirty-six  villages.  It  has 
Kutdhiyah  on  the  North  ; Yelvrfj  on  the  East ; and 
Evshdr  on  the  South.  Its  air  is  heavy,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  formerly  migratory,  being  the  head  Tribe  of 
the  Yfiruk,  (wandering  Turkmans,)  but  they  have  since 
settled  in  villages.  *A'si  karuh  ugh&j  (t.  e.  Rebel 
Black  Tree)  is  a town  and  K&dilik  in  a level  country* 
one  day’s  journey  to  the  West  of  Isp&rtah.  Its  inha- 
bitants are  turbulent  Turkmans.  Dtfnizlu  is  one  day’s 
journey  Northward  across  Mount  K&zik  and  at  the 
same  distance  Southward  is  Tefeni,*  a K&dalik,  on  the 
routine*  of  Hamid  and  AntAliyah  or  Tekeh.  Evshfir, 
or  Efsh&r,  is  a town  and  K&dilik  on  a plain,  one  day's 
journey  North  of  Ispdrtah,  and  an  hour  and  a half 
(about  five  miles)  from  the  Lake  of  Egerder.  It  has 
thirteen  villages  under  its  jurisdiction,  some  of  them  like 
towns ; two  especially,  one  of  which  is  named  Kclcndus. 
Its  inhabitants  are  weavers;  they  manufacture  bdgha- 
sies,  and  have  many  Dyeing-houses ; but  the  air  is 
hcavy.f  Aghaldstin  (Sagalassus)  is  a town  and  K&di- 
lik.  on  a hill  on  the  out&kirt  of  a mountain  to  the  South 
of  Isphrtah.  It  has  only  one  gate,  on  the  West  side,  to 
which  there  is  a very  steep  ascent.  In  the  valley  below, 
on  the  same  side,  it  has  well-watered  gardens  and  vine- 
yards ; and  within  the  walls,  a Bath,  Mosque,  Market, 
and  Dyeing-house.  Gechi  Burlu,  (Goat-waste)  is  a 
small  town  and  K&dllik,  half  a day’s  journey  South  of 
U'lu  Burlu.  (Great  Waste.)  Its  inhabitants  are  manu- 
facturers of  bdgh&sfes,  and  it  lies  to  the  North  of  Isp&rtah, 
opposite  to  the  mountain  of  Sugfit.  In  a place  six 
miles  from  Egerder,  there  is  another  Fresh-water  lake  ; it 
is  sixty  miles  long  and  forty  broad  ; its  fish,  called 
fresh-water  fish,  ( tatlu  bdliJc,)  weigh  from  ten  to  fifteen 
dkahs,  (twenty-two  to  thirty-three  pounds,)  ami  are 
caught  in  Lent  (Arbattn.)  ‘A’sl  karah  Aghdj  and 
Gdl-hisAr  are  on  the  edge  of  the  Lake  of  Burdur,  which 
is  like  those  of  Hamid  and  Egerder,  but  its  water  is 
salt.  It  stretches  to  the  North  and  North-West,  and 
its  shores  are  very  picturesque.  (Walpole,  ii.  260.)  (Jdl- 
hisAr  having  become  a resort  of  thieves,  was  destroyed  in 
former  times.  On  the  skirts  of  the  Karah  tAgh,  which 
separates  Hamid  from  Ak-shehr,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
North  of  the  Lake  of  Egerder,  the  ruins  of  the  Pisidiun 
Antioch  must  be  sought ; few  parts  of  Asia  Minor  have 
been  less  explored  than  this. 

11.  Karah  His&r  Sdbib  (Lord’s  or  Companion’s  Black 


" Th*  name  of  this  place  is  uncertain.  In  the  Jih4*  wmri  it 
seems  to  be  written  Teghni,  but  the  French  trnniJ.itor,  whose  MSS. 
M-  Pennon  followed,  read  it  Tefeni,  as  is  manifest  framTescni  in  his 
Map,  by  an  error  of  the  engraver.  In  the  Map  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Subtly  fur  the  Difluwon  of  Useful  Knowledge,  it 
is  spcllod  Tcrf.atrh,  probably  from  soma  English  Itinerary,  as  the 
superfluous  r seems  to  show. 

f Either  Altfl  Bekr  ihn  Brhrim  of  Damascus,  or  hb  transcriber 
IlwihJm,  has  made  some  m- stake  hero,  s*  AghaNWin,  from  this 
description,  U evidently  a different  place  from  'A 'hi  Kara  AgUaj. 
though  in  tlie  list  of  the  KidSliks  thone  names  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  sume  place ; ami  j.|*t  below,  the  Utter  is  said  to  be  on  the 
borders  of  the  Lake  of  Burdftr,  and  consequently  fifteen  or  twenty 
utiles  North-West  of  Aghalisdn. 


Castle)  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  Hamid  ; on  the  East  NA- 
and  North  by  Ak-shehr;  and  on  the  West  by  Kiitfi-  TOL1A- 
hiyeh.  Its  Kadlliks  are  Birch  inlu  ; Bul&vddtn  ; Chit ; 

Chdl-Abad  ; Sinjfinlu  ; Shuhud  ; Sandukll ; Karalt-mak; 
the  districts  of  Birch inlu  ; and  Oltifisb.  Karuh  His&r 
Sdhib,  also  called  Afiyun  Karah  Hisdr  from  the  culti*  Histar. 
vation  of  opium  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  the  Capital  of  Metropolis, 
this  Sanjdk,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
standing  in  8H°  3E>'  North  and  East,  (Kinncir’a 

Map.)  or  88®  46'  North  and  80°28'40"  East.  (Kennell.) 

It  is  singularly  placed  at  the  base  of  a high  and  per- 
pendicular rock,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  a little 
recess  formed  by  the  great  range  of  Kftldur  tAgh, 
(Towering  or  Stopping  Mountains,  a part  of  the  Sult&n 
t&gh,  one  of  the  branches  of  Taurus,)  which  here  ter- 
minates its  course  Northward.  At  the  foot  of  this 
cliff  on  its  Southern  side,  and  on  the  declivities  of  the 
adjoining  mountains,  stands  the  town  opening  to  the 
plain  on  the  East,  and  said  to  contain  60,000  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  2000  are  Armenians  and  about  800 
Greeks.  Twelve  large  Mosques,  very  many  small  ones, 
five  Baths,  six  Khans,  and  two  ruinous  Armenian 
Churches,  arc  the  public  buildings  noticed  by  Colonel 
Kinneir.  (At.  Mia.  p.  231.)  Black  felt  and  opium  are 
the  priucipal  articles  of  trade,  and  of  the  latter  10,000 
<5kahs  (about  24,000  pounds)  are  made  annually,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  is  sold  at  Smyrna.  Sometimes 
twice  that  quantity  is  procured.  An  ancient  bus-relief, 
brought  from  Serminah,  a village  about  ten  miles  to  the 
East,  is  preserved  in  the  Armenian  Church  ; and  seven 
miles  West  of  the  town,  there  is  a Monastery  which 
has  many  subterraneous  chambers.  In  the  plain  to  the 
East  runs  a stream,  called  by  Colonel  Kinneir  Altar -eu,* 
which  terminates  in  the  Lake  Ebcnli,  near  Ak-shehr. 

Colonel  Leake  considers  this -place  as  the  site  of  the 
Phrvgian  Metropolis.  Birchiiilu  and  its  Districts  are  JUcbluili. 
the  Northernmost  Kaditiks  in  this  Sanj&k,  lying  to  the 
East  of  Khosrev  Khun,  on  the  road  from  Eskl  Shehrto 
Buluvddm.  That  place  is  a large  assemblage  of  miscra-  0 

blc  cottages,  containing  many  fragments  or  sculpture,  but  Buh-adun- 
all  belonging  to  the  Lower  Empire,  (Leake  in  Walpole, 
ii.  216.)  and  is  doubtless  the  Polybotum  of  the  latter  Folybotun*. 
Greek  writers.  Between  it  and  Barchinlu  is  Bav&t, 

(the  ancient  Beudos,)  about  fifteen  miles  South-East  of  Brudot. 
Khosrev  Kh&n.  Nearly  due  West  of  Karah  His&r  is 
Sinj&nlu,  and  to  the  South-East  of  it  Sandukli,  both  silchanlu. 
on  the  road  from  Kut&hiyeh  to  Isbdrtah.  The  first  is  Sandakii. 
surrounded  by  villages  inn  fertile  valley;  the  latter, 
(Euphorbium  ?)  about  twcuty-onc  miles  further  South,  Eophot- 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mendcrcz,  (Obriinas,)  the  Northern  bium. 
branch  of  the  Marauder,  which  rises  five  or  six  miles  Mender*!. 
South-East  of  Afiyun  Karah  His&r.  Shuhud  is  South 
of  Karah  His&r  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  Sauj&k  ; u 1X11 
Ch&T,  on  its  Eastern  side  ; Karah-mak  (i.  e.  Blackening, 

Fermah  in  the  Maps)  oil  its  South-East;  and  C’hdl-abad  Fenlulk 
on  its  Southern  confines.  The  chains  of  mountains  Tchol abod. 
through  which  the  Mcnderez  (Obrimas)  flows  are  the  Emir  da*-. 
Emir  t&gh  (Prince’s  Mountain)  on  the  North,  aud  Sul-  SouMia 
tan  t&gh  (King's  Mountain)  on  the  South.  ***£• 

12.  Germiyan,  or  Kutuhiyeh,  derives  its  name  from  j.,  KfT. 
its  former  Sovereign  Germiyuti  O’ghli,  w ho  ceded  the  mum.  or 
castle  of  Kut&hiyeh  and  some  of  its  dependencies  to  KinUia. 
thc'Osm&nlu  Prince,  Khuduvendikur,  a.  h.  783.  (a.  d. 

1381.)  It  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  Hamid  and  a 
part  of  Karamun  ; on  the  South  by  Aidin  and  Sard 

• That  m “ running  water."  CoUinel  Kin.njir’*  guide*,  there- 
fore, *cre  probably  ignorant  of  iU  proper  tutac. 
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NA-  Khkn  ; and  on  the  North  and  West  by  KhudavenrlikAr. 
TOLIA.  j(S  Khdlliks  are  Azineh ; Ishmeh;  Egri  gdz;  InA'i; 

BaklAml  niydz;  Bdzghds  with  GhiljAn ; Chakirjeli; 
ChAl ; ChehAr-shenbeh ; Homfe;  Hrft&z ; Sirkeh  , Se- 
lendi ; Simuv ; Sholkhlu,  or  Esheklt ; TAz-kurA;  DAgb- 
firdt ; TavshAnlu;  Tovlleh  with  ‘Osm&n  111;  'UfthAk  ; 
Kuzikli ; Kuluh  ; Kudus;  KfitAhiych ; Sachunlu;  Se- 
lintl ; Kiireh  ; Gdk  uyuk  ; GeTklcr  ; LAzikkiyylh  ; 
City  of  Denizll.  KutAhiyeh,  the  Capital,  is  placed  on  the  foot 
Kiutaya.  of  a mountain,  and  has  a castle  on  the  summit  of  a 
CUyaoum.  j0jjy  rocfct  built,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  Sul  tins 
of  GermiyAn.  Its  seven  Colleges,  six  vast  and  splendid 
Mosques,  eight  or  nine  Baths,  in  one  of  which  there  is 
a large  reservoir  of  cold  water,  (i.  t.  a Bath  in  our 
acceptation  of  the  word,)  its  BczcstAn,  BAzArs,  KhAus, 
smaller  Mosques,  gardens,  vineyards,  abundance  of 
running  streams,  and  charming  pleasure-grounds  are 
duly  celebrated  by  the  Jikdn  numd.  (p.  632.)  The  ver- 
dant and  delightful  plain  to  the  North  of  it  is  traversed 
Pwirsoftcr  by  the  River  Pursuit,  (Thymbrius.)  which  falls  into  the 
TtTbre*.  SakArfyah,  (Sangarius.)  near  Eskl  shehr.  (Dorylamm.) 

^ The  town  is  backed  by  a very  lofty  mountain,  which  is 
fortified  with  two  rows  of  forts  one  above  the  other; 
and  the  inner  castle,  called  Gcvher  nigSn,  (Jewel -signet,) 
is  spacious,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a long  siege. 
The  town  below  contains  fifteen  wards  or  streets,  a 
Court  of  Justice,  and  the  PashA’s  Palace.  The  water 
of  Ak  su  (While  Water)  is  conveyed  by  a small  artificial 
canal  into  a reservoir  within  the  city  ; it  is  peculiarly 
cold.  The  public  walks  and  places  of  recreation  are 
very  numerous,  and  the  gardens  produce  a great  variety 
of  fruits.  On  the  West  side  of  the  city  there  is  a 
Warm  mineral  spring  moderately  warm,  in  level  ground,  at  a 
p|acc  Ydnjah-li,  (».  e.  abounding  in  lucern,) 

a“t*1  *■  three  hours  (nine  miles)  distant.  It  has  a couple  of 
Baths  and  a Mosque  ; and  in  another  part  of  the  same 
plain  there  are  other  warm  medicinal  Baths  of  great 
efficacy  in  the  cure  of  many  disorders.  Several  distin- 
guished persons  and  holy  men  were  buried  beside  the 
Mosque  near  them.  This  dty,  the  ancient  Cotyaeum,  is 
in  39°  2*2'  N orth  and  StV3  8'  East.  ( Renncll.)  The  ex- 
tent of  the  city,  steepness  of  its  streets,  number  and 
beauty  of  its  fountains,  its  thirty  Hammkms,  fifty 
Mosques,  and  twenty  KhAns,  are  all  noticed  by  Colonel 
Macdonald  Kinneir,  ( Trav . 237.)  who  mentions  four 
Armenian  and  one  Greek  Church.  It  is  considered,  he 
says,  as  the  Capital  of  AnAtdli,  and  has  50,000  or  GO, 000 
inhabitants,  one-fifth  of  them  Armenians,  and  one-tenth 
Greeks,  the  latter  for  the  most  part  very  poor  and 
wretched.  From  the  data  obtained  by  Major  Keppel 
in  1630,  the  population  now  appears  to  amount  to  about 
40,000,  of  which  the  Armenians  and  Greeks  form  about 
one-twentieth  each ; and  the  Roman  Catholics  one- 
thirteenth  part  of  the  whole  number;  the  remainder  being 
Musulm&ns.  Its  central  situation  is  favourable  to  com- 
merce, and  a considerable  trade  was  formerly  carried  on 
between  it  and  the  other  great  towns  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
especially  in  wool,  goats*  hair,  (mohair  yarn,)  hare- 
skins,  and  opium.  The  depopulating  system,  so  univer- 
sally adopted  by  the  present  SultAn,  has  been  severely 
felt  in  this  place  ; 25,000  men  had  been  already  forced 
to  join  the  army  in  1829  ; and  in  the  latest  levies  even 
those  of  an  advanced  age  had  been  taken,  and  all  were 
sent  to  head-quarters  pinioned,  and  with  a cliain  round 
their  neck.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  place  seemed 
almost  deserted,  and  some  of  the  ordinary  trades  had 
been  abandoned  for  w ant  of  workmen.  (Keppel,  ii.  190.) 


“ In  my  walk  through  the  city,"  says  Colone.  Kinneir,  NA- 
(p.  238.)  “ I saw  several  Greek  inscriptions,  hut  the  TOLIA. 
jealousy  of  the  Turks  was  such,  that  they  would  not  s‘* "V"'"**' 
permit  me  to  copy  them/'  Major  Keppel.  who  was 
secured  from  any  interruption  in  his  search  for  antiqui- 
ties by  two  KawAses,  sent  by  the  Muacllim,  (Governor.) 

44  looked  in  vain  for  Greek  inscriptions/'  and  Dr.  Hall 
told  him. 44  that  Ik*  was  equally  unsuccessful,"  so  that 
Colonel  Kinneir's  eyes  must  have  deceived  him ; but  the 
Greek  castle,  “ at  the  point  of  the  hill  immediately  over- 
hanging the  town,  is  in  high  preservation.  At  the  gate 
there  is  a handsome  statue  of  a lion  in  white  marble ; 
it  is  broken  in  two,  but  the  pieces  are  near  each  other 
and  in  tbe  interior  of  that  building  there  is  an  ancient 
prison.  Subject  to  Kutihiyeh  are  the  following  dis- 
tricts: TavshAnlu;  Gfrmish;  Alton  tAsh  ; Gerehgi ; 

O'ranjik  ; NavAhl  shehr ; and  Emrtid  111,  w here  there  are 
two  warm  springs,  called  Kizil  ltljeh,  (Red  Thermal 
Springs,)  the  virtues  of  which  are  well  known.  TAv-  Toushantu, 
sliAnlu,  (Full  of  Hares,)  eight  hours  (leagues)  North-  or  Taue 
West  of  KfttAhiyeh,  is  a considerable  town,  which  has 
a Mosque  and  RAzArs,  and  a large  Market  once  a week, 
its  provisions  being  very  cheap  and  excellent.  It  is  two 
days' journey  from  MudAniyeh,  and  on  the  high  rood  to 
Gell-bdll  and  the  BdghAz.  (Gallipoli  and  the  Strait  of 
the  Dardanelles.)  It  has  seven  Mosques,  says  Mr. 

Browne,  (Walpole,  ii.  115.)  and  a small  Castle  to  the 
North  North-West,  is  tolerably  populous,  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Mohammedans.  Major  Keppel  (ii.  388.) 
assigns  to  it  about  2500  souls,  150  being  Armenians, 
the  rest  Moslims.  Opium  and  hare-skins  form  the 
staple  of  its  trade.  About  a mile  South  of  TavshAnlu 
is  a stream  which  runs  in  a North-Westerly  direction, 
and  is  there  called  TavshAnlu  cbii.  (TavshAnlu  River.) 

It  passes  by  VirAnjik,  (or  UlrAnjik,)  nearly  due  West 
of  KfitAhiych,  and  rises  to  the  South-East  of  Chhv- 
dereh,  (Rumour  Yale,  the  ancient  Azani,)  eleven  or 
twelve  miles  North-West  of  AltCm-tAsh,  and  is  the 
Rhyndacus  of  the  Ancients,  as  appears  from  Strabo  Rhyndncus 
(xii.  p.  576.)  Altun-uish  is  a district  South  by  East  of  ^jver‘ 
Kfttahiyeh  thirty-two  miles,  (Kinneir,  p.  234,)  in  gAliountash. 
valley  two  miles  West  of  the  high  road  to  Afiyim  KarA 
HisAr.  Gutnish  (Silver)  is  a district  ( Ndhiyth ) con-  Giamish. 
turning  a few  villages,  on  the  high  road  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  KulAhiyeh,  nearly  due  North,  and  not  far 
from  TavshAnlu.  To  the  North  of  these  places  the 
crescent-shaped  ridges  of  Mount  TdmAnij,*  (Olympus,)  Toumaarij. 
separate  GermiyAn  and  Sultfcn  O'ni  from  KhudAvcn-  Olyropu*. 
dikAr,  as  they  anciently  formed  the  barrier  between 
Phrygia  and  Bithynia.  Kedus,  (pronounced  Gediz,)  otic  Codons,  or 
day’s  journey  South-West  of  Kutahiyeh,  is  a town  and 
Kidllik,  in  a valley  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains. 

The  River  Kedus,  descending  from  the  MorAd  tagh  on 
the  South-East  (Kiblch)  side  of  this  place,  passes 
through  the  plain  named  from  it.  44  Gediz,"  says  Major 
Keppel,  (ii.  240.)  “ occupies  the  slope  and  base  of  two 
mountains  it  contains  about  40,000  inhabitant*,  and 
is  entirely  inhabited  by  Turks.  Its  principal  article  of 
commerce  is  scammony,  which  that  traveller  gravely 
remarks  cannot  find  purchasers  till  it  has  been  “ further 
adulterated  by  the  Jews  of  Smyrna,  who  manufacture 
it  for  the  English."  Had  he  inquired  at  Smyrna  he 
would  have  found  that  little  or  no  scammony  is  ever 


* Erroneously  called  Totirnaiulii  by  Colonel  Leake,  and  more 
incorrectly  Dem-sun  by  Colonel  Kinneir,  who  strangely  metamor- 
phose* tbe  Turkish  proper  names. 
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exported  from  thence  to  England,  and  that  the  mer- 
chant* there  ore  loo  well  acquainted  with  the  drugs  they 
purchase,  to  like  them  the  belter  for  being  adulterated. 
That  the  mode  of  collecting  this  gum  has  not  been 
long  known  at  Gediz  is  highly  probable,  as  few  plants 
are  more  common  about  Smyrna  than  the  Convolvulus 
scammonia,  where  the  climate  moreover  is  more  favour- 
able to  the  secretion  of  the  gum,  and  yet,  a few  years 
ago,  it  was  never  gathered  there,  all  sold  in  the  Bfizfir 
being  brought  from  Syria.  The  grapes  at  Gediz,  con* 
tinues  Major  Keppel,  "are  unfit  for  the  confection  of 
wine.*'  Is  this  in  consequence  of  the  luxuriance  of  the 
soil  ? “ The  town  is  very  unhealthy  in  the  Summer 
mouths.  It  is  watered  by  a river  called  the  Gediz  chii,” 
(f.  e.  Kodus  River,)  long  known  to  be  the  Hermtia  of 
the  Ancients,  us  it  retains  the  same  name  till  it  reaches 
the  Archipelago  ; but  no  modern  traveller  before  Major 
Keppel  ever  followed  its  whole  course.  “It  enters  the 
town  from  the  North-West, and  after  winding  through  it 
with  impetuosity,  caused  by  the  steepness  of  the  moun- 
tain, passes  out  through  a chasm  of  a high  abrupt  rock, 
which  appears  to  have  been  cleft  in  twain  from  top  to 
bottom  to  receive  its  course.”  (p.  241.)  A monumental 
column,  erected  in  honour  of  Asclepiades  Capiphius, 
inserted  in  the  wall  of  a fountain  in  the  B&z&r,  and  the 
figure  of  u child  sculptured  in  black  marble,  show  that 
the  place  was  anciently  a town  of  some  note  ; and  the 
inscription  beneath  the  latter  contains  the  name  of  the 
Macedonian  month  Gorpiteus  and  part  of  a date,  be- 
longing apparently  to  the  epoch  used  in  the  inscriptions 
found  at  Kulah  (p.  345.)  and  Gdlduz,  (p.  357.)  lower 
down  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river.  Another  inscrip- 
tion on  the  bridge  was  mode  by  order  of  the  people 
called  Abbasita?  ;*  and  Cadi,  near  the  source  of  the 
Ilcrmus,  was  ill  the  district  called  Abbasites,  on  the 
confines  of  Mysia  and  Phrygia.  The  river  issues  from 
a circular  opening  in  the  mountain,  (Murfid  tfigh,  or 
Dindymene.)  a little  below  the  road,  about  nine  miles 
North  of  Kedus.  (//>.  p.  256.)  To  the  North-East  of 
that  town,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  is  C'hivdereh 
his&r,  (Echo-Valley  Castle.)  a village  lying  about 
twenty  five  miles  South-West  of  Kfit&hiyeh,  and  entirely 
built  of  the  sptendid  ruins  of  the  ancient  Azani,  a city 
well  known  by  its  coins,  but  only  slightly  noticed  by  the 
ancient  Historians  and  Geographers.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Rhyndacus.  and  besides  an 
endless  variety  of  scattered  fragments,  rows  of  erect 
columns,  two  ancient  bridges  and  a quay  between  them, 
it  has  a Theatre  and  Stadium  in  very  unusual  preserva- 
tion, and  on  an  eminence,  about  a quarter  of  n mile  to 
the  North  of  it,  a Temple  of  the  Ionic  Order,  the  walls 
and  many  columns  of  which  ore  still  remaining.  In- 
scriptions copied  by  Mujor  Keppel  and  Dr.  Hall,  and  re- 
stored by  Colonel  Leake,  as  well  as  coins  obtained  there, 
all  prove  that  these  are  the  remains  of  Azani,  and  that  this 
Temple  was  dedicated  to  the  .Ezanensinn  Jove.  These 
ruins  do  not,  however,  appear  older  than  the  age  of  the 
Antoniues.  AtTatiir  Bazurjik,  (Tartars’ Little  Market,) 
half-way  between  Ch&vdereh  and  Kutahiyeh,  another 
inscription  was  found  identifying  that  place  with  Beuna. 
“ TJshhk,  one  day’s  journey  South-Wcstf  of  Kutahiyeh, 


• Ahbaeits  in  the  inscription,  if  read  rightly  ; but  K and  X are 
more  easily  mistaken  on  a tune-worn  stone  than  in  a MS. ; the  new 
reading,  therefore,  should  not  be  adopted  till  confirmed  by  a careful 
Mum i nation  of  the  Rtonc. 

j KaU  in  the  JJi&n  nmnd,  p.  633. 
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is  a town  with  a castle  in  n volley  near  Murid  tfigh,  and  NA- 
the  head  of  a populous  Kadilik  containing  150  villages  , 
it  is  on  the  Eastern  side  of  an  extensive  plain,  (Cola- 
cecaumene,)  in  which  its  villages  are  situated,  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  sejjidehs  and  k&M- 
chehs.”  Kfireh  is  a town  in  a valley  to  the  North-East  Kim*, 
of  Selendi.  Bund/.,  lying  between  it  and  Kut&hiyeh,  ^ttaoa»* 
celebrated  as  well  as  Kurch  and  'Ush&k  for  the  manu- 
facture of  carpets,  ( k&iicheh ,)  is  a town  in  a valley  on 
the  Western  side  of  the  Murfid  high.  Between  it  and 
the  K&dllik  of  SichAnlu,  to  the  South-East,  is  a very 
large  mountain  called  Akhir  t&gh,  the  Summer  abode  Mount 
of  Yuruk  and  Turkmans.  Its  uir  is  beautiful:  to  the  Akherdag 
East  of  it  is  Altun  dvah  si.  (Golden  Plain  ; Cilhtanus  A boon  ova. 
Campus.)  Selendi,  to  the  North-East  of  Kulah,  and  Cilbian 
half  a day’s  journey  South-West  of  Ki'ireh,  is  a town 
on  the  declivity  of  a valley,  where  there  is  also  a large 
village  called  Karah  Selendi.  Kilims  (rugs)  and  sej- 
jkdehs*  (prayer-carpets)  are  manufactured  there.  It  is 
now  a village  of  thirty-three  houses.  (Keppel,  ii.  374.) 

Between  Selendi  and  Ki'ireh  is  the  Kadilik  of  Sirgeh  SirghiA 
(Vinegar)  in  the  mountains,  in  Abu  Bekr  ibn  Behrfim’s 
time  abandoned,  but  now  a village  of  fifteen  houses,  inha- 
bited by  u manufacturers  of  carpets.”  (Keppel,  ii.  867.) 

It  is  just  opposite  to  the  site  of  Bagn»,  on  the  Northern  Bagm. 
side  of  the  Hermus.  Kulah,  West  by  South  of  Sirgeh,  is  Koola. 

M a town,”  says  the  Jihdn  numd,  “ in  the  midst  of  a black 
rocky  tract ; it  has  a ruined  castle,  and  on  its  Western  side 
a portion  or  open  plain  ; and  the  gardens  and  vineyards 
being  incomparable  between  those  mountains,  produce 
Beylerjeh  grapes,  pears,  and  other  fruits,  the  former  in 
great  ahundance.  The  extremity  of  the  plain  to  the  West 
of  this  town  is  the  boundary  of  S&ru-khhn  ; ami  to  the 
South-Eust  of  it  is  the  Kadilik  of  A'nir.  Most  of 
its  water  is  Irom  wells.”  Kulah,  says  Major  Keppel, 

(ii.  337.)  is  eight  hours  East  of  Atulnh.  (Attalia.)  “ As 
we  approached  Kulah,”  he  continues,  (p,  340.)  “ the 
road  was  entirely  black,  and  strewed  with  cinder-like 
looking  substances,”  (precisely  the  Ivarah  tfishlik  of  the 
Jihdn  numd.)  “ Wherever  the  rock  was  broken,  it  ex- 
hibited the  same  black  appearance.  The  people  here 
call  this  mountain  Kar&divit,  or*  black  inkstand.’  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hill  the  face  of  the  country  undergoes 
a complete  change.”  The  classical  reader  will  not  fail 
to  observe  how  completely  these  accounts  correspond 
with  Strabo’s  description  of  “the  Burnt  Tract,’’  (Catace- 
caumene,)  on  the  confines  of  Mysia  and  Mtronia,  “ a 
country.”  he  says,  (xiii.  p 629.)  41  treeless,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  vine,  which  yields  the  wine  called  Catn- 
cecnumenilcs,  inferior  in  excellence  to  none  of  the  most 
esteemed  ; but  it  appears  as  if  covered  with  cinders,  and 
the  mountains  are  stony  and  black,  as  if  burnt.’* 

Kfilah,  continues  Major  Keppel,  (p.  341.)  is  built 
entirely  of  lava,  contains  eleven  Mosques  and  1500 
houses  ;(about  7000  inhabitants  ;)  of  this  number  1 50  are 
Greeks.  The  town  is  subject  to  the  Governor  of  Kfttti- 
hiyeh.  The  trade  consists  in  carpets,  or  rugs,  on  which 
the  Turks  say  their  prayers;  (sqjddtfu ;)  the  average 
price  of  these  articles  is  from  40  to  170  piastres,  (20*.  to 


• The  aejjideh  is  a small  carpet  of  the  same  firm,  hut  consider- 
ably lancer  than  our  hearth  rug*,  ami  U uwii  by  the  Turks  fur  their 
Religious  prostrations,  whence  iU  name,  (worship.)  ami  the  kiJkrhch, 
i.r.  “ little  carpel,’1  is  tbe  finest  in  tvxtuu>  and  colour  of  all  (be 
Turkey  carpets,  but  being  rery  high-prievd,  is  seldom  brought  to 
England.  ‘liKtk  ami  its  neighbourhood  are  still  the  districts  in 
which  the  carpet  manufacture  nourishes  most. 
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85#.)  The  town  is  celebrated  for  a red  dye,  and  sup- 
plies Alexandria  with  red  slippers.  It  produces  also  a 
considerable  quantity  of  opium.  Among  the  many  curious 
inscriptions  found  there,  some  in  which  the  name  of  Maxima 
occurs,  were  brought  from  a village  six  miles  off,  called 
Mima,  which  Major  Keppel  justly  conjectures  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  name,  and  consequently  an 
indication  of  the  site  of  that  town.  “ Ishiklu,  (abound- 
ing in  Monks.)  or  Shelkhlu,  (abounding  in  Doctors,)  is 
a town  in  a plain  of  one  day’B  journey  in  extent,  at  the 
distance  of  two  days  South-West  of  Karab  Hisir.  It 
is  the  bead  of  a Kidilik  containing  eighty-four  villages, 
and  is  situated  on  the  skirt  of  Ak-ligh,  (While  Moun- 
tain,) but  has  few  gardens  or  vineyards,  being  wholly 
corn-land.  Through  this  plain  flows  the  Menderex, 
(Jihdn  tumid,  p.  C34.)  which  rising  from  one  source  at 
Bunur  bdshi,  (Spring  Head.)  one  post  (Menzil,  i.  t. 
Station  at  the  end  of  a day's  journey,  and  thence  an 
Inn  or  Post-house)  above  the  town  of  Hdm&,  runs  by  it, 
and  pusses  from  thence,  between  the  K&diliks  of  B&fl&k 
and  Ch&l  in  the  plain  of  Ishiklu,  to  the  K&dilik  of 
Chehir-shenbch,  near  which  town  it  is  joined  by  the 
Murid  light  sul,  (Murid  tagh  River,)  a large  river 
comiug  from  B4n&z*  to  and  running  between  it  and 
Ishiklu.  The  united  streams  enter  the  sea  in  the  K&di- 
lik of  Bal&t,  (Miletus,)  in  Aidin,  between  which  Sanj4k 
and  Germiy&n  this  river  forms  the  boundary.  Pococke, 
who  describes  the  site  Ishikli  as  extremely  beautiful, 
saw  several  inscriptions  there,  but  noue  which  de- 
termined the  ancient  name  of  the  place  erroneously 
taken  by  him  for  Apamea  Cibotus,  but  now  supposed  to 
be  Eutnenta  on  the  Glaucus : the  real  source  of  the 
Macutider  being  at  Dinglur,  as  Pococke  was  informed, 
about  eighteen  miles  nearly  due  South  of  Ishiklu  ; in  that 
neighbourhood,  therefore  the  remains  of  A panics  Cibo- 
tUH  and  Aulocrene  roust  be  sought,  “ B&fl&k,  adjoining 
(on  the  South  West)  to  Shelklilu,  (or  Ishiklu,)  and 
lying  to  the  East  of  Deuizld,  is  a K&dilik  containing 
ten  villages.  Ch&Vt  lying  between  the  K&diliks  of 
'Usb&k,  Bftflak,  and  In&T,  (or  Etiiii,)  contains  thirty 
villages,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Menderez-siii.  (Mean- 
der.) There  is  a weekly  market  called  Khali  B&zdri, 
in  a valley  upon  the  river.  Hdm&,i  on  the  skirt  of  Ak- 
t&glu  (Messogis.)  in  the  plain  of  Ishiklu,  and  on  the 
South-East  side  of  it,  has  a level  surface,  half  of  which 
is  corn-land,  and  half  filled  with  rushes.  A mountain, 
one  side  of  which  is  Geikler,§  on  the  other  Sugfit 
tig  hi,  separates  Bhflak  from  Till  Kiri,  (Mud  Waste.) 
lying  to  the  South-East,  on  a level  but  barren  plain;  it 
has  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  is  supplied  with  water 
by  wells.  This  K&dilik  contains  five  or  ten  villages. 
GeXkler,  (Stags,)  or  Ke'ikler,  (Fleas,)  to  the  East  of 


* It  appn.ni  hence  that  Colonel  Lt-nkc  been  misinformed, 
as  h*  gives  the  Biniz-»4i  (Binii  River)  a North-Western  course, 
lad  carrirs  it  iulo  the  Keliix  instead  of  the  Metmiir  He  has 
probably  pLicetl  All  lagb  {Mewuxw)  too  far  to  the  South, 
lnhiklu  i*  on  the  Southern  aide  of  Ak-ti^rh.  Pococke  (it.  12.  § 107.) 
shows  that  Murad  l4gh  is  Dtanifenlly  the  culiniuating  ridge,  as 
from  it  fluw  the  Rhymhtcua  and  Thymbrv*  to  llie  North-West  and 
North-Kast,  the  Hyllus,  Hemtus,  and  Mmuk r to  the  South- 
Went,  and  the  Akamai  to  tin-  Lake  Etwrdf,  lying  Suulh-Eaat.  Th* 
MendrtvR,  h«-re  desen tied,  seem*  to  lie  tin-  (ihiucti*  of  Colonel  Leake. 

f North  of  1 nil,  North-West  of  IUfl*k,  North-Kasl  of  tiuk  fiy&k, 
South  .rf  Srlendt,  and  Kart  h>  South  of  Kfileh,  in  Ihrihhu’s  Map. 

I Om.ii  in  the  Map  of  the  SncMy  Air  tb*  Diifuaiou  of  L’wtful 
Knou|„|^;  South-fcast  of  laliikM,  and  Wot  Uy  North  of  U'li 
Bfirt  i in  1 bribin'. 

M^h  K*^  °f  ^ kirf‘  Wfckt  fey  North  GocM  Bfolft  in 


TazkirS,  is  a large  village,  the  head  of  a Kadilik,  and  is  NA- 
watered  by  a small  stream.  Gdk  uyuk,  a K&dilik  ad-  TOLIA. 
joining  to  Aidin,  contains  a few  villages  ; its  inhabitants 
are  styled  Bds-ydkush.  (ley-slope.*)  Denizlu,  (mari- 
time,  or  abounding  in  seas,)  otherwise  called  L&zikiyyeh,  . 
(Laodicea,)  is  a populous  town,  (kaxbuh,)  having  abun-  DrJJixlS*, 
dance  of  gardens  aud  vineyards,  in  a plain  surrounded  orLaxikea. 
on  all  sides  by  mountains,  from  one  side  of  which  there  laodicea. 
arc  running  streams,  and  from  their  great  number  its 
name  is  derived.  It  has  twenty-four  wards,  or  streets, 
seven  Mosques,  five  Baths,  and  many  Khins,  besides  a 
small  Castle  built  by  the  Infidels.  A stream  of  runuing 
water,  which  issues  from  a reservoir,  (haul,)  called  Hdr- 
sdldx,  diffuses  itself  in  every  direction,  and  becomes  a 
river,  the  banks  of  which  form  a very  agreeable  prome- 
nade. (Mesireh.)  On  the  Western  side  of  this  town 
there  is  a mountain  called  Kuchuk  B&hd ; (Father  Lit- 
tle, ».  t.  Cadmus;)  that  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  plain 
in  which  it  stands,  is  called  Mount  Chukluz.  from  a person 
buried  there,  whose  sepulchre  is  a place  of  pilgrimage. 

On  the  South-East  side  is  the  Kazik-Mt  bell  t&gh,  (.Middle  Ka*ikln. 
Pile  or  Stake  Mountains.)  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  B*lk«  dag.. 
is  *A'si  Karah  Agh&j  in  Hamid.  Denizlt  is  compared  by 
Chandler  to  Sighahjik,  being  fortified  only  with  an  or- 
dinary wall  enclosing  a few  cottages.  Eski  hisar,  (Old  Ruins  of 
Castle,)  the  site  of  Laodicea,  is  about  three  miles  nearly  Laodicea. 
due  North,  on  a hill  between  the  modern  village  and 
Denizlt.  An  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre  begun  in  the 
seveuth  year  of  Vespasian,  (a.  o.  78.)  and  finished  in 
the  Proconsukhip  of  Trajan,  (a.  d.  91,)  a Gerusia,  or 
Senate- house,  an  Odeum  on  the  side  of  the  hill  facing 
Southwards,  a Gymnasium,  and  vestiges  of  the  city 
walls  could  still  be  traced  in  1765.  The  city  was  close 
to  the  junction  of  the  Caprus  (Gutnish  k«5C  su)  with  the 
Lycus,  (Gdk-buu&r,)  which  flows  at  a short  distance  in 
the  plain  beneath,  while  the  Eastern  side  of  the  bill  is 
washed  by  the  rivulet  called  Hdrsdlrix,  the  Cadmus  of 
the  Ancients,  which  rises  in  the  mountain  bearing  the 
same  name,  now  called  Kuchuk  Bdb&.  Chamber  (p.  Kulchook 
227.)  seems  to  have  taken  the  latter  river  for  the  Lycus. 

On  the  other  side  of  it,  at  the  edge  of  a lolly  white  cliff, 
just  beneath  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  is  Pambuk  Pam  book 
kal’cbsi,  (Cotton  Castle,)  the  andent  Hierapolis.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  white  incrustation  ou  the  cliff 
on  which  it  stands.  “ It  has  the  appearance,”  says  Chan- 
dler, (p.  230.)  “ of  an  immense  frozen  cascade  of  water 
suddenly  petrified  in  its  headlong  course.”  The  whole 
country,  he  adds,  appears  to  be  volcanic  ; and  the 
springs  of  Hierapolis  are  all  impregnated  with  calcareous 
matter  which  is  deposited  as  the  stream  advances,  and 
forms  these  singular  petrifactions.  The  water  here 
issues  from  an  ancient  bath  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff, 
where  a Theatre,  Gymnasium,  and  Stadium,  with  a 
Castle  erected  in  the  Middle  Ages,  surrounded  by  the 
ruins  of  less  considerable  buildings,  occupy  an  area  of  a 
mite  in  length  and  onc-filih  of  a mile  in  breadth.  All 
doubt  ns  to  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  was  removed 
by  several  inscriptions  then  extant,  and  there  were  many 
relics  of  ancient  sculpture,  which  might  have  been  de- 
scribed and  copied  but  for  the  rapacity  and  lawlessness 
of  some  of  tile  neighbouring  Agh&s,  whose  threats  and 
extravagant  demands  drove  Dr.  Chandler  and  hiB  party 
into  more  orderly  districts.  He  was  thus  prevented 
from  exploring  the  Plutonium,  which  appeared  to  be 


• Till*  tract  most  be  war  the  summit  of  th#  Ak  l6gh,  anil  not 
far  from  the  nuurce  of  the  (-'og-iaiu*. 
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UA.  known  by  fatal  experience  to  the  neighbouring  goat- 
TOLIA.  herds.  At  the  distance  of  three  hours  from  Denizll,  and 
on  the  West  side  of  the  plain,  is  Azlneh,  or  Adhineh, 
Atheni.  (Athene?)  a KAdilik  having  a weekly  market,  and  con- 
Charshemr  taining  a few  villages.  CbehAr-shenbeh  (Wednesday, 
U.  perhaps  from  the  market-day)  is  also  in  the  plain  of 

Denixl'i,  two  hours  (six  miles)  North-West  of  AxSneh.* 
Bulimia.  The  village  of  BulAdAn  has  a weekly  market.  “ The 
houses,”  says  Chandler,  (p.  245.)  “ ore  numerous  and 
scattered  on  slopes,  with  a bridge  crossing  the  bed  of 
a torrent.**  From  the  windows  of  a small  but  very  neat 
KhAn,  then  newly  built,  there  is  an  extensive  view  over 
the  plain,  and  part  of  the  white  cliff*  of  Hierapdis  is 
visible.  This  place  is  four  days'  journey  East  of  Smyrna, 
and  eight  or  nine  miles  West  of  the  ruins  of  Tripolis, 
which  are  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  village  of 
Cooth  _ Kush  Yenijeh  Kdl.  (Smith,  Seven  Churches,  p.  245.) 
TnrX”'  KhdnAz  is  a town  in  the  plain  of  Denixlu,  on  thcNorth- 
nP°  ern  declivity  of  a vast  snow-copj»ed  mountain,  (Cadmus,) 
having  a castle  on  a very  precipitous  rock,  vineyards, 
gardens,  and  running  waters ; as  most  of  its  inhabitants 
are  Greek  tributaries,  (n'wimi,)  it  was  given  to  a pious 
foundation  by  Sul  tun  Sulelmhn.t  KhdnAz  is  the  Turk- 
ish mode  of  expressing  \vvat,  the  accusative  case  of 
Chenos.  Chonce,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Constantine  Porphyro- 
Cfeomr,  gen  net  us,  (De  Themai.  ap.  Banduri  Imp.  Orient,  i.  8.) 

0 u***'  was  the  name  already  given  to  Colosac  in  the  XI  th 

century ; and  that  city,  on  the  Lycus,  not  on  the  Mean- 
der, os  Chandler  (p.  240.)  erroneously  supposed,  was 
an  Episcopal  See  under  the  neighbouring  Metropolitan 
of  Laodicea.  It  was  the  native  place  of  the  Historian 
Nicetas  Choniates,  who  calls  it  (vl.  1.)  a large  and 
wealthy  city,  (in  the  Xlllth  century,)  much  frequented 
on  account  of  the  splendid  Church  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel,  erected  in  memory  of  the  miracle  performed 
there  on  Arvhippus.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  Epistle 
addressed  by  St.  Paul  to  his  converts  at  Colosse,  gave 
to  that  place  at  an  early  period  a considerable  sanctity 
in  the  estimation  of  Christians.  *'  Coloese,’*  says  Dr. 
Smith,  (p.  249.)  4‘  by  the  Turks  called  Chonos,  (Khd- 
nAz.)  is  situated  very  high  upon  a hill,  the  plains  under 
it  very  pleasant ; but  we  were  no  sooner  entered  into  H 
but  we  thought  fit  to  leave  it,  the  inhabitants  being  a 
vile  sort  of  people,  so  that  we  doubted  of  our  safety 
among  them.  There  still  (in  1G70)  remain  some  poor 
Christians,  notwithstanding  those  horrid  abuses  they  are 
forced  to  endure,  but  without  any  Church  or  Priest ; 
poor  miserable  Greeks,  who,  amidst  that  ignorance  and 
oppression  they  labour  under,  retain  the  profession  of 
Christianity  still,  though  they  have  have  forgotten  their 
own  Ijuigiuige  and  speak  only  Turkish."  KbouAx,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  is  eighteen  miles  South-East  of  Pam- 
buk  kulleh-st,  (so he  names  Hierapolis,)  and  about  twenty 
miles  North-East  of  Eski  HisAr.  (Laodicea.)  After 
crossing  the  River  SultAn  Emir,  (Cadmus,)  in  bis  way 
from  Denizlu  North- Eastward,  Pococke  (ii.  12.  § 106.) 
reached,  at  the  Northern  foot  of  Mount  Cadmus,  a rock 
with  a castle  upon  it,  which,  together  with  a village 
beneath,  is  called  Canons.  (Kbduaz.)  “This,"  he  says, 
“was  a strong  hold  of  Soley  Bey  Ogle,  (Siri  Beg 
O'ghli,)  where  he  commonly  dwelt,  and  had  eleven  can- 
nons for  his  defence.”  It  is  supposed,  to  be  Colosse,  to 


• Placed  by  Major  Reonell  on  the  Northern  ti<le  of  the  M wander, 
to  the  Kant  of  Buildiu. 

f Perhaps  the  aulhur  meant,  it  was  settled  u ■ pious  endowment 

(l  oA/)  on  the  Mosque  uf  that  Suit  in. 


the  inhabitants  of  which  St  Paul's  Epistle  is  addressed.  NA- 
“All  over  the  plain  there  are  ancient  water-courses,  TOLIA. 
covered  with  an  incrustation  like  that  at  Pambuk;" 
(Hierapotis;)  but  except  some  sepulchres  and  a 
lofty  quadrangular  mound,  apparently  an  ancient 
fortification,  he  could  sec  no  trace  of  the  former  city. 

ETnAT,  or  I'nAT,  together  with  Ishmeh,  or  Eshemeh,  Kn*y  and 
is  a KadSlik  with  a weekly  market  to  the  East  of  b*h,D,• 
Gdkuyuk,  South-West  of  BAflhk,  and  nearly  due 
South  of  ChAl.  It  must  therefore  be  on  the  Southern 
side  of  Ak-tAgh,  (Messogis,)  not  wry  far  above  tire 
M sender. 

IS.  SultAn  O'rn*  is  bounded  on  the  South  and  East  13.  Sultan 
by  Karah  HisAr  S&hib,  and  on  the  North  and  West  by  E"«py»  oc 
KhudAvendikAr.  Its  SanjAks  are  : Eski  Shehr;  Pn  dni, 
or  Bdz  uyuk;  Bilejik;  SAdi  GhAzl;  Karhjeh -shehr ; 

Kal'eh-jik  of  SultAn  O'))!  ; Ak  Biyik.  Eski  Shehr,  the  Eski  ahehir. 
Capital  of  this  SanjAk,  in  39°  42'  North  and  30°  37'  East, 
on  the  site  of  Dorylteum.  a considerable  town  in  an  cxlen-  Dorylxum. 
sive  plain,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper  and 
lower ; the  latter,  In  the  plain  near  the  warm  baths, 

(I'lijeh,)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  the  sepul- 
chres of  Edeh-bAU  and  ShihAbu-d-din  Suherverdi,  much 
frequented  places  of  pilgrimage.  (Jihdn  numd,  p.  642.) 

Both  the  towns  now  consist  (Kinneir,  p.  88.)  merely  of 
miserable  mud-houses,  half  of  them  in  ruins.  The  four 
baths  are  not  far  from  the  Pursuk,  (Thymbrea,)  which  Poorsng. 
rising  in  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  AktAgh,  (Mes-  Pnnak. 
sogii.)  passes  by  this  city,  and  fells  into  the  SakAriyah,  Thymbrea. 
about  sixteen  miles  North-East  of  it.  At  a village  two 
miles  from  this  city,  there  are  other  warm  springs,  on  the 
surface  of  which  an  unctuous  substance  floats,  resembling 
olive  oil.  About  thirty  miles  South-East  of  Eski  Shehr 
is  Sldl  GhAzi,  an  inconsiderable  town  half  in  ruins, 
with  an  old  castle  on  a hill  near  the  tomb  of  Sidi 
Ghazi,t  whence  it  takes  its  name.  (Kinneir,  p.  43.) 

It  formerly  possessed  a celebrated  Convent  of  the  Beg* 
tishl  Abduls,  a highly  venerated  religious  Order,  and  is 
the  Sautabaris  of  the  Greeks.  Bid!  Battl'd,  (t.  e.  Prince  of 
Fighters,)  one  of  the  most  renowned  champions  of  the 
chivalrous  ages  of  Islamism,  fell  in  battle  near  this 
plaoe,  A.  h.  122,  (a.  d.  740.)  and  like  his  namesake,  the 
Campeador,  soon  became  the  hero  of*  innumerable  Ro- 
mances. Sogfrd,  or  Sdgfrt,  (pronounced  Seuvrit,  ac- 
cording  to  the  French  orthography,  and  signifying  u Seugut. 
pasture,  or  an  osier  bed,  hence  called  Sifa&f  by  the  ®°)'DU** 
Arabiun  writers,)  about  thirty-four  miles  North- West  of 
Eski  Shehr,  and  thirty  miles  South-East  of  Lcfkeh,  is 
celebrated  among  the  Turks  as  the  residence  and  burial 
place  of  Ertoghrul.  It  is  a small  town  near  the  Western 
bank  of  the  SakAriyah.  This  town,  in  1800,  (Leake,  in 
Walpole,  ii.  203.)  was  said  to  contain  900  houses,  but  it 
was  in  a wretched  plight,  an  insurrection  having  been 
lately  suppressed,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  put  to 
death.  The  town  is  enclosed  by  plantations  of  mul- 
berry trees,  and  moat  of  the  inhabitants  are  silk-manu- 
facturers. The  kubbeh,  or  sepulchral  chapel  of  Erto-  Tomb  of 
ghrul,  is  on  the  top  of  an  adjacent  hill,  surrounded  by  a KrtogroL 
grove  of  cypresses  and  holm  oaks,  and  in  style  of  archi- 
tecture resembling  the  handsomest  and  most  ancient  •**”> or 
at  Constantinople,  l'n  dni,  (pronounced  eunyi,  or  dgi,)  In  °*la' 


• Also  written  and  promonnaul  (Keppel,  Travett,  II  170. 
Von  Hammer,  Gr* cA.  i.  44-)  but  property  wiyi,  or  accurduig  to  the 
French  system  of  orthography,  ruqni.  SultAn  eunyi  signifies  u la 
ths  King's  (•essence,’’  or  41  Bcture  the  King," 

f Syetl  Gui,  in  Colonel  Macdonald  Kumeix‘s  Traveit,  p.  4« 
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NA-  about  twelve  mile*  nearly  due  South  of  Sogud,  is 
TOLIA.  placed  at  the  base  of  a perpendicular  diff.  The  abrupt 
termination  of  a chain  of  rocky  mountains  forms  the 
Southern  boundary  of  the  plain,  which  is  separated  by 
a nearly  parallel  range  from  the  valley  of  the  Sak&rivah. 
The  village  has  about  400  houses,  and  derives  its  name, 
which  signifies  " Cavern's  front,”  from  the  many  almost 


Boiarik, 

Bosuvich, 
or  Bucrouyk. 


AkByk 

Baba. 


Biledgik. 

BdoeuuuL 


K 

hiMr  or 
sh«hir. 
Melaogea 


Doganlu. 

Nacoka. 


Lydian  itv- 

acriptunw. 


inaccessible  and  unexplored  caverns  in  the  hill  above. 
It  is  venerated  by  the  Turks  as  the  residence  of  ‘OsmAn, 
and  the  spot  front  which  he  set  out  on  all  his  victorious 
inroads  upon  the  territories  of  the  Greeks.  Bdz-uyuk, 
(Snowy  Peak.)  at  the  summit  of  the  ridge  on  the  North- 
ern side  of  the  plain,  is  the  place  where  the  Seljukian 
Prince,  *Aluu-d-dm,  Sultan  of  Kdniyah,  (Iconium,) 
received  the  tidings  of  ’OsmAn's  great  victory  over  his 
enemies  at  the  pass  of  Erinetd  Uigh,  (Morene.)  in  me- 
mory of  which  he  called  this  territory  SuttAn  cunyi,  (the 
Sultan's  Van,)  and  assigned  it  to  ’Osman  and  his  sons 
as  the  vanguard  of  the  Royal  army.  Ak  biyik  BkbA, 
(Father  Grey  Beard,  named  from  one  of'OsmAn’s  most 
valiant  companions  in  arms,)  North-West  ofEski  Sltehr, 
and  near  the  Southern  side  of  Tumanij,  is  a Kadilik 
also  called  Khchuk  Yureh,  to  which  the  KAdiliks  ofl'n 
dni  and  Bd*  tiyuk  arc  subordinate.  On  the  Northern 
declivity  ofTumAnij  tdgh  (Olympus)  is  Rilehjik,  a large 
and  populous  town,  the  head  of  a KAdilik,  lying,  says 
the  Jthdn  numd,  (p.  643  ) midway  between  Bnrusah, 
Yen!  shehri,  Lefkeh,  (Leucte,)  lunik,  (Nicrea,)  Ya- 
lak  kbAd,  and  Kemlik,  or  Geinlik.  At  that  place,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Izntk  and  Gemlik,  there  are 
manufactories  of  Br.'isah  cushions,  mattresses  for  sofas, 
coarse  woollen  wrappers,  (’oAd.)  and  velvets,  ( katlfch ,) 
but  inferior  to  those  manufactured  at  Brusoli.  Otter 
also  observes,  (i.  49.)  that  the  wine  made  at  this  place 
is  not  bad.  It  is  the  Belocoma  of  the  Byzantine  His- 
torians, and  was  taken  by  stratagem  by  ‘OsmAn,  in 
a.  h.  699.  (a.  d.  1299.)  (Hammer,  Getch.  i.  53.)  On 
the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Pursuk,  at  a small  distance 
from  i'n  dnf.  and  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  North- 
East  of  Kut&hiyeh,  is  KarAjeh  Shehr,  or  HisAr,  (Black- 
ish Town,  or  Castle,  the  Melangea  of  the  Byzantine 
Historians.)  taken  by 'OsmAn  just  he  fore  his  father  Erto- 
ghrul’s  death ; in  consequence  of  which  conquest  he 
was  presented  with  a standard,  kettle-drum,  and  horse's 
tail,  {(ugh,)  the  ensigns  of  command,  by  *AlAu-d-din, 
Sultan  of  Iconium,  and  thus  made  Viceroy  of  I'n  cunyi, 
the  cradle  of  his  future  Empire.  About  fifteen  miles 
South-West  of  Sidi  GhAzl  and  nineteen  South-East  of 
KulAhiyeh,  is  TdghAold,  («.  f,  Falconry,  or  Falcon- 
place,)  near  which  there  is  an  ancient  fortress,  Pismash 
Kn'i’ehsi,  (Pismash  Castle,)  possibly  Nacolca  in  Phrygia 
Epictetus.  Adjoining  to  this  village  there  is  a most 
picturesque  and  romantic  valley  embosomed  in  a forest, 
and  singularly  diversified  with  rocks  rising  perpendi- 
cularly, and  having  the  shapes  of  ruined  towers  and 
castles.  (Leake  in  Walpole,  ii.  207.)  Some  of  them  are 
upwards  of  150  feet  high,  and  one  or  two,  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  rest,  have  been  excavated  into  catacomb*. 
A little  further  on  the  South-East  there  are  some  sepul- 
chral chambers  formed  with  more  art,  having  a portico 
in  front,  with  two  columns  and  a cornice  ; but  the  most 
singular  of  these  monuments  is  one,  the  decorations  of 
which  arc  in  a very  unusual  style,  accompanied  by  in- 
scriptions in  a barbarous  character,  nearly  approaching 
to  the  Etruscan,  and  therefore  resembling  the  most  an- 
cient Greek ; in  one  of  the  lines  words  are  found  which 
probably  signify  ‘‘To  King  Midas."  These  characters 


bear  some  resemblance  to  those  on  the  ancient  sepul-  NA- 
chres  at  Telmesius,  and  in  other  parts  of  Lycia  and  TOLIA. 
Pamphyliu,  (Walpole,  ii.  524.)  which  have*  been  so 
ingeniously  deciphered  by  M.  de  Saint  Martin,  in  the 
Journal  de*  Suva  ns,  (1821,  p.  249.) 

14.  **  Boll,  in  the  centre  of  Uie  PAsh'lik  of  Anktdll,"  14.  Bali, 
says  the  Jihdn  numd,  (p.651.)  is  inhabited  by  the  hand- 
somest and  most  polished  of  all  the  Turks,*  and  is  bounded 
on  the  South  by  KhudAvendikAr;  on  the  West  by  Kdjah- 
111 ; on  the  North  by  the  Black  Sea  ; and  on  the  East 
by  Kastamdnl.  Its  KAdiliks  are:  Uskiibi ; Eflenl ; 

Efl&nl,  or  Efnaulu,  of  Bdll ; AklaghAn  ; Ahcheh  shehr; 

Ak-tAsh ; Amksirf;  Evl&k  dcreh-si;  O'n  iki  Divan; 

U'lus  ; O'vah  yuzl ; Bavcli,  or  PAulu  ; Bender  Erekli ; 

Burdur ; Penj-shenbeh,  or  Zerzeneh ; Burtan,  or  O'n 
Iki  Div&n ; Teghen ; Tudurghah;  ChAghA;  ChehAr- 
shenbeh  ; llisAr  <5ni ; Ddrt-Divan  ; Dergeueh  Dev  re  k ; 

Zerzeneh ; Za'fr&u  in  Soli  ; SerAt  ShihAbu-d-dln ; 

SamAkcl;  TirAkli  Burl! ; TirAkli  Yenijeh  ; Kibrisjik.or 
Kubruschuk  ; Kiz-bll ; Kojtir  with  Genjinus ; Gereh- 
dch;  Gdkchch  su  with  GulbuzArl ; Mddreni,  or  Md- 
durnl ; Mengen  ; Virin  shehr;  Yedi-DivAn;  YilAnlft- 
jeh  ; Yenijeh  in  Soli ; YurukAn  of  Bdli  ; YurukAn  of 
TirAkli.  Bdli,  the  Capital  of  this  Country,  is  not  forti-  Boli. 
fied,  but  is  large  and  populous,  has  many  public  build-  Hadrian©^ 
ings,  and  thirty-two  villages  in  Us  district.  It  is  six  l*1*** 
days’  journey  from  IstAnbdl,  in  a fertile  plain  enclosed 
by  mountains  on  the  North  and  South,  but  open  to  the 
East  and  West,  and  famous  for  its  excellent  hazel-nuts 
called  Fisti  (Fist  iki?)  funduk,  which  are  as  good  as 
almonds.  On  the  South-East  side  there  are  natural 
warm  baths.  Its  little  lake  full  of  fistulous  roots,  and 
its  two  springs,  one  of  which  petrifies,  the  other  dis- 
solves, are  mentioned  as  worthy  of  notice  by  the  Jthdn 
numd.  The  word  Bdli  is  a fragment  of  Hadrianopolis, 
the  ancient  name  of  a city,  the  ruins  of  which  are  about 
three  miles  from  the  site  of  the  present  town.  (Sestini, 

Voyage  a Iiastora,  p.  20.)  Built  on  a slope,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  a plain  surrounded  by  hills,  Bdli  is  watered 
by  a small  stream  which  rises  near  the  Yai'lAk  of  Md- 
durni,  and  runs  into  the  sea  between  the  KAdiliks  of 
Gul  or  Gdl-bAzAri,  and  HisAr  dnl.  It  is  the  FiliyAs  of  River 
the  Turks,  and  Billcus  of  the  Greeks.  Bender  Erekli,  FilU**. 
or  Eregri,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  in  40°  17'  51*  Biltwus. 
North  and  31°  26'  45"  East,  (Beauchamps  in  Afem. 
tur  FEgypie,  ii.  165.  178.)  is  the  Pontic  Heraclea  of  the  Eregti. 
Ancients,  in  a charming  situation,  os  may  be  inferred  Rersclea. 
from  Tournefort’s  wretched  plate ; (ii.  184.)  its  walls 
are  in  ruins,  and  except  the  traces  of  a pier,  and  a quay 
with  broken  columns  and  inscriptions,  there  are  no  relics 
of  its  former  splendour.  Cape  Babb,  a bold  promontory,  Cspe 
a little  to  the  East  of  it,  shelters  its  harbour,  which 
still  affords  anchorage  for  large  vessels,  and  is  appro- 
priated to  one  of  the  Impcriul  dock-yards  of  the  Turks. 

About  seventy-two  miles  West  of  Erekli  is  Cape  Kirpch, 

(Calpe,)  and  not  quite  so  far  to  the  North-East  is  Am  A- 
sirl,  or  Amhsiruh,  (Ama&tris.)  a hill  forming  a peninsula 
enclosed  by  walls  in  bad  repair,  and  possessing  two  ^row|ris. 
ports,  of  which  the  smallest,  to  the  South  of  the  castle, 
has  the  best  anchorage.  Within  the  circuit  of  the  walls, 
aud  near  the  tywu,  there  arc  fine  remains  of  ancient 
sculpture  and  architecture ; the  surrounding  Country  is 
covered  with  a luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  peculiarly  courteous  and  hospitable  ; so  that  few 


• That  it  Ttokmins,  the  Tribes  who  irramrn  Asm  Minor  under  the 
SeljAkian  Princes,  before  tint  arrival  of  the  'Osmiulii. 
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NA-  places  in  Asiatic  Turkey  present  a more  advantageous 
TOUA.  field  for  the  scientific  traveller.  (Beauchamps,  ib.  161.) 
-v— ^ Tlie  largest  river  in  this  SanjAk  is  the  BArtln,  (Par- 
Bartmc.  thenius,)  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  a few  miles 
Pwthcnius.  gouth-West  of  Am&siri.  The  most  elevated  and  moun- 
tainous tract  in  Bdll,  is  the  A'lA  tAgb,  (Beautiful  Moun- 
tain,) on  its  South-Western  confines.  Many  places  in 
this  Government  are  remarkable  as  being  ou  or  near  the 
site  of  places  noticed  by  ancient  writers.  Gelveh  on  the 
Sak&riyoh  is  Protomacra ; TirAkll,  Dabla* ; Uskubl 
near  the  Lake  of  IfnAnll,  Prusa  on  the  Hypius ; Duzjeh, 
Duespra;  Gd'ineh,  Ca*non#  Gollicanon ; Kdsta  Beg, 
Dudastana;  Gerehdeh,  Cants  ; BAindtr,  Polamia  ; Md- 
durni,  Modrentc. 

15.  Cute-  15.  Kastemdnl  is  bounded  on  the  West  by  B<51i ; on 
nwoi.  the  North  by  the  Black  Sea;  on  the  East  by  JAnik  ; 

and  on  the  South  by  KAnkarl.  Its  KAdiliks  are  these: 
Arij  ; IztavAI ; Isteftn;  AfiAnl  Dudki ; Ak  Kay  It ; 
Ak  Yuruk ; AyAtulun  ; Boy  ail ; Bui-ahAd  ; Berm  A with 
BiitAn;  Chaulik,  or  ChAnlu ; Haddih;  Cheklineh ; 
Khdsh  Alii ; DurgAnf ; ZAri  ; Zerdeh  vfit ; Suhil  ; 
Sindh;  SherbAn ; Surat ; Sari;  Surkun;  TAsh  Kdpri, 
or  Ak  Yuruk;  Turghtn ; Kexil  AghAj ; Gereeh  in 
Kastemdnl ; (jure  hi  hadid ; (i.  e.  Iron  District ;)  G&rchl 
nahas ; (Copper  District ;)  Gindl ; Gdkcheh  aghAj  ; 
Cuie-  G dig fini  ; Mcrkuzeh;  YdrtAn;  YurukAn  ArAj.  Kas- 

muuni.  temdni,  the  Capital,  has  RAzurs,  Mosques,  Khans,  and 

Caslarooal.  many  streets;  and  as  Gurehi  nahhAs,  i.  e.  the  copper 

tract,  is  one  of  its  districts,  many  copper  utensils  are 
manufactured  there,  and  exported  in  different  directions. 
Slndb  is  four  days' journey  to  the  North,  and  Enguri, 
(Ancyra.)  five  days*  journey  South-West.  Kastemdnl 
is  the  Capital  of  the  Turkmans,  who  are  said  to  have 
conquered  it  from  the  Infidels.  On  a very  high  and 
inaccessible  rock,  on  one  side  of  it,  there  is  a small 
Ciiurfi  castle.  Gureh,  or  the  Copper  District,  is  a town  ill  a 

oahhu.  very  elevated  tract  of  hill  and  dale,  one  day's  journey 

West  of  Kustemdni.  It  has  four  Mosques  and  many 
Baths,  uud  its  port  is  I'nehbdll,  four  hours  (leagues)  to 
Copper  t}lc  East.  The  Copper  Mountains  (Jebel  ma’deni 

nahhas)  are  a tract  thirty  miles  ill  extent,  where  in 
certain  places,  at  the  depth  of  a minaret),  (70  or  80 
feet,)  the  copper  ore  is  dug  out  of  a red  earth  which 
has  the  appearance  of  being  burnt.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  these  mines  is  10.000  batm&ns,  each  butmAn 
weighing  nine  dkahs,  (25£  pounds  avoirdupois,)  and  of 
these  3000  are  allowed  for  expenses,  and  the  remainder 
is  paid  into  the  treasury.  " Be  it  known,"  says  the 
Jihdn  numd,  (p.  651.)  " that  the  odour  of  this  ore  is 
destructive  of  the  human  body,  and  most  of  those  em- 
ployed in  this  business  (of  mining,)  are  slaves  whom 
their  masters  have  placed  there  from  their  infancy;  they 
enter  it  therefore  like  dead  men.  Each  has  a piece  of 
iron  in  his  hand  to  rub  the  sweat  off  his  forehead,  for  if 
they  rub  it  olf  with  the  finger,  or  any  other  limb,  their 
Suidunir-  skin  peels  off.  A bath  is  prepared  for  tht  rn  every  day 
gium.  al  the  extremity  of  the  town  ; they  go  there  to  wash 
themselves,  and  gel  rid  of  their  odious  smell.  Some- 
times an  extraordinary  vapour  issues  from  the  mine,  but 
if  they  say  a prayer  it  is  removed.  Each  miner  carries 
an  iron  lamp  fined  with  oil,  and  by  live  light  of  it  they 
work.  Much  sulphur  also  is  obtained  from  this  mine.'* 
This  description  coincides  singularly  with  that  given  by 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  562.)  of  Sanriaracurgium,  (t.  e.  the  red 
arsenic  works,)  in  or  near  Porape  opolis,  in  Mount  Olgas. 
*)'#,  not  far  from  Sinopis.  " The  Saudaracurgitim," 
he  says,  (xii.  3.40.  p.  562.)  **  is  a mountain  hollowed  out 


by  the  great  excavations  made  in  mining.  It  was  NA- 
always  worked  on  the  public  aoeouut,  and  the  miners  TOUA. 
were  malefactors,  who  had  been  sold  as  slaves  in  const- 
quence  of  their  crimes  ; for  in  addition  to  the  laborious- 
ness  of  the  work,  the  air  in  the  mines  is  said  to  be  in- 
tolerable and  destructive  of  health  through  the  offensive 
smell  of  the  ore,  so  that  the  miners  are  very  short-lived. 

It  often  happens,  moreover,  that  the  mining  is  abandoned 
as  unprofitable,  for  more  than  200  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  it,  arc  rapidly  swept  away  by  diseases  and  accidents." 
Pompctopolia  lay  East  by  North  of  Kastemdnl,  as  was  T*ih 
discovered  by  M.  Fourcade  in  a journey  from  Tdsiyeh 
to  I'nehbdll ; ( Annalet  dn  Voy.  xiv.)  for  he  found  the 
remains  of  that  city  at  TAsh  kupri,  (Stone  Bridge.)  a 
small  un walled  town,  and  head  of  a KAdilik  one  day's 
journey  from  Kastemdnl.  On  the  coast  to  the  North  of  Ghidro*. 
TAsh  kfipri,  Kidtds,  or  Gidrds,  the  ancient  Cy  torus,  in  Kndaroa. 
41°  52*  North  and  32°  54' East,  a few  miles  South-  CJ*«» 
West  of  Cape  Kerempeh,  (Carambis,)  in  42°  2/  1"  Keren?*. 
North  and  33°  19'  14"  East.  To  the  East  of  that  Boaroun. 
cape,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  is  Pnehbdli,  (lonopo- 
lis,  or  Aboni  mienia,)  the  port  of  Kastemdnl,  one  hun-  XonopoUa 
dred  miles  West  of  Slndb,  a town  comprehended  in  the 
KAdilik  of  Gftreh.  It  is  situated  in  a valley  between 
two  mountains,  and  a river  passes  by  it  There  was 
formerly,  a castle  in  ruins  on  one  of  the  mountains 
behind  it.  Injeh  burun.  (Cape  Slender,)  the  Northern-  Ind^A. 
roost  point  on  this  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  42°  V 55*  Ibnmiua. 
North  and  34°  561  4"  East,  is  about  eighty-eight  miles 
in  a straight  line  North-East  of  I'uehbdli,  and  not  more  J 
than  eleven  North-West  of  Sindh.  That  celebrated 
place,  better  known  by  its  ancient  name  Sinope,  Sinope. 
(Simiir?,)  lies  in  42°  2'  16"  North  and  34°  4 1'  24"  East, 
on  a narrow  sandy  isthmus  connecting  a small  island 
with  the  main  land.  On  its  Eastern  side  it  has  a spa- 
cious harbour,  and  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  called 
Bdz  depeh,  (Ice  Hill,)  which  nearly  encircles  this  little 
island,  there  is  a fine  spring  which  sends  forth  a stream, 
a circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  says  tlie  Jihdn 
numd,  (p.  649.)  as  there  is  no  higher  ground  in  its 
vicinity.  The  town  is  nearly  quadrangular,  and  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  tlie  narrow  neck  of  sand  between  tlie 
island  and  the  main  land.  In  the  Old  Masque,  there  is 
a very  remarkable  pulpit  of  white  marble  richly  sculp- 
tured, and,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  described, 
apparently  some  relic  of  Grecian  Art,  though  probably  a 
Christian  monument  of  the  Lower  Empire.  There  are 
several  other  public  buildings ; and  the  island,  which  is 
hilly,  is  covered  with  panlens  and  vineyards.  The 
various  fortunes  of  this  celebrated  place,  once  the  seat  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  have  been  well,  though  very  briefly, 
noticed  by  Tournelort,  (ii.  202.)  who  justly  complains 
of  the  negligence  of  modern  Geographers  in  disregarding 
the  accurate  description  of  its  peculiar  position  given  by 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  545  ) and  Polybius  (iv.  57.)  and  also, 
though  it  was  not  known  to  him,  by  the  Turkish  Geo- 
grapher. Its  present  fortifications,  he  adds,  (p.  207.) 
are  of  the  date  of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  adjoining 
burying  grounds  con  tain  various  fragments  of  Grecian 
sculpture,  but  no  inscriptions  could  lie  found  ill  or  near 
the  place.  The  Pontic  wormwood  ( Artemisia  Pon - 
tica ) was  the  only  remarkable  plant  which  he  dis- 
covered there.  The  Abbe  de  Beauchamps,  who  was 
detained  at  Slndb  by  contrary  winds  seven  days  in  the 
Summer  of  1797,  hail  more  leisure  for  research,  and 
was  more  successful  than  Tournelort.  “ The  castle," 
he  says,  4*  is  more  modem  than  the  walls,  aiid  was 
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HA-  bnflt  by  the  Genoese.”  He  copied  a Greek  inscription 
TOL1A.  on  an  ancient  cornice  in  its  wail,  saw  a mutilated  bust, 
m*  at  a great  height  on  one  of  its  towers,  some  bas-reliefs 
on  the  wall  of  the  town  near  the  sea  in  good  preserva- 
tion, a few  cisterns  large,  deep,  and  solid,  and  parts  of 
the  walls  of  a vast  public  edifice.  (Mem.  svr  C Egypt*, 
ii,  151.)  The  peninsula,  about  three  leagues  in  circuit, 
is  eery  fertile  though  Imre  of  wood.  The  town  is  ill- 
fortified,  and  according  to  the  estimate  of  its  Aghd, 
had  then  only  500  inhabitants,  principally  Greeks,  who, 
in  Tourncfurt’s  time,  were  condemned  to  live  in  an 
unwalled  suburb.  As  all  Christians  arc  compelled  to 
work  for  little  or  nothing  in  the  Sultan’s  dock-yards,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  place  should  be  deserted  ; 
especially  as  a want  of  bottom  renders  the  launching  of 
the  ships  peculiarly  laborious  and  hazardous.  The 
harbour,  though  spacious,  la  entirely  open,  and  there- 
fore very  insecure. 

16.  Kion-  1®-  KAnkari,  or  K&ngb&ri,  is  divided  by  the  Kus- 
gari.  tfigh  into  two  parts,  the  larger  of  which  is  to  the 
North  of  that  mountain,  between  it  and  Elk  As,  and  the 
mountains  of  BCuich-nir.  It  is  bounded  on  the  West 
by  Bdli;  on  the  North  by  Kastemdni;  on  the  East  by 
the  Sanjak  of  Chhrum ; and  on  the  South  by  Engurl. 
Its  K&diliks  are  : Evgen,  or  (Vkan  ; Bujurvii.  Bdghkx, 
or  Cherkesh-G  imbed ; Tokhat ; Cherkesh  ; Sh&’bkn  uzi ; 
Tdaiyali ; Ktrighi ; Kiri  b&ziri ; Karahjah-Vlrkn  ; 
KaVeh-jik ; Kal’eh-jtk  Kesktn ; Kdch-hishr ; Kur- 
KUngari.  shfmlu  ; Kdri  h&z&rl ; Milku  ; Ycnljeh-krfl.  Khnkarf, 
Cangru.  Capital  of  this  Sanj&k,  is  on  the  Southern  aide  of  Kfts- 
tigh,  on  the  declivity  of  a recess  in  that  mountain, 
opening  to  a plain  on  the  South-East.  It  is  a populous 
town  of  a moderate  size ; most  of  its  houses  are  built  of 
timber  and  have  tiled  roofs.  The  Royal  Paiace,  in- 
habited by  the  Governor,  is  on  a hill  towards  the  plain, 
opposite  to  the  castle,  and  apart  from  the  town.  Around 
U are  the  houses  of  his  attendants  and  domestics.  Its 
castle  is  a strong  fortress,  built  by  the  Infidels  on  a 
mountain  above  the  city,  and  completely  commanding  it 
It  is  placed  on  a very  bold  and  lofty  rock  scarcely 
accessible  to  beasts  carrying  burdens,  and  contains  a 
Mosque  and  some  streets,  besides  the  habitations  of  the 
Disdkr  (Castellan)  and  his  followers.  They  are  supplied 
with  water  by  a very  large  and  deep  reservoir  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  at  the  bottom  of  a well  closed  by  an 
iron  gate.  In  case  of  a siege  there  is  never  any  want  of 
water.  The  rock,  whence  this  reservoir  is  hewn,  being 
of  one  piece  with  that  on  which  the  town  is  built,  they 
have  made  a staircase  like  that  of  a minhreh,  one  or  two 
miles  in  depth,  to  the  level  of  the  town.  Midway  there 
is  a reservoir,  likewise  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  they 
found  a water-course  running  lengthways  from  one  side 
of  the  reservoir  to  the  other ; it  becomes  of  Borne  width, 
and  having  passed  by  the  shaft  sunk  in  the  rock,  as 
mentioned  above,  issues  from  it  The  people  of  the 
town  say  that  this  stream  is  a branch  of  that  which 
passes  from  beneath  the  place.  In  the  hot  season  some 
of  the  inhabitants  and  chief  persons  ( a* yin ) of  the 
town  go  down  into  that  deep  well  with  torches,  and 
have  kebabs  and  other  meats  dressed  there.  F rom  one 
side  of  the  plain  between  the  town  and  the  river,  (Bahr,) 
Kara  M>.  there  Hows  a stream  of  fresh  water  called  Karah  Sfi, 
(Black  Water,)  and  from  another  side,  a second  called 
Adgi  iou.  AJi  *£»,  (Bitter  Water,)  which  uniting,  one  or  two  miles 
hdow  Kdnkari.  flow  into  the  large  river  called  K izil 
I'rmak,  (lied  River,)  after  a course  of  a few  hours’  dis- 
tance. The  Ajisu  passing  by  the  salt-mines  at  the 


distance  of  three  hours  (nine  miles)  to  the  East  of  Lhe 
Kankari,  its  water  becomes  bitter.  Enguri  is  three  TOLIA. 
days’  journey  South ; Cherkesh  two  days’  journey  1 * 

West  of  KAnkart,  ami  its  port,  Sindh,  is  six  days’ 
journey  distant.  Kankari,  or  as  it  is  pronounced 
Kyhnghari,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  position  of 
Gangaris  in  the  Pentingerian  or  Theodosian  Table, 
which  is  evidently  a corruption  of  Gangra,  or  Gangrw, 
celebrated  in  Ecclesiastical  History  on  account  of  the 
Council  held  there  shout  the  middle  of  the  IVth  cen- 
tury, the  canons  of  which  condemn  an  excessive  repro- 
bation of  marriage.  (Labbo,  Collect.  Concil.  and  Baro- 
nius,  a.  d.  361.)  The  salt  mines  atreody  mentioned,  are  Tooili 
in  a low  hill  entirely  devoid  of  herbage,  near  the  village  1411  miue* 
called  Tfizlfr,  (Saline,)  four  hours  to  the  East  of  K&n- 
kari.  The  soil  is  here  entirely  saline,  and  excellent 
rock  salt  is  found  wherever  they  dig.  ( Jihdn  ttumd , p. 

648.)  Tins  Sanjak,  as  before  remarked,  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Kus  tAgh  (Magaba)  mountains  which  Kius  dag. 
run  from  East  to  West,  ore  covered  with  forests  of  pine 
and  thuyas,  and  abound  in  running  streams,  Oppo- Elgas  dog. 
site  to  this  chain  is  Elk&s,  or  OlkAs  tagh,  (Olgassys,)  Rjm 
on  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  Sanjik.  The  Dorrk,  or 
River  Devrek,  or  Devres,  (Dorek,  or  Doros,  in  Ren-  Boros, 
neli.  ii.  117.)  rising  near  Kfcrl-bkxhrl  at  the  Western 
extremity  of  Kus-tAgb,  running  foe  the  most  part 
from  West  to  East,  and  passing  near  Cherkesh,  Kfir- 
fthtmlh,  Kdch-Hishr,  and  Tdsiyyah,  joins  the  Kizil 
l'nn&k  between  Karighi  and  a deserted  village  called 
Hkjl  Hamzeh.  The  second  town  in  this  Sanjik  is 
Tdsiy  veh,  (Docea.)  on  the  Northern  side  of  Khs-tkgh,  Tousia. 
at  some  distance  from  it  and  opposite  to  the  more  arid  Docea. 
and  terrific  Elk&s,  (Sestini,  eh.  iv.  p.  35.)  placed  on  the 
declivities  of  an  extensive  valley.  It  has  many  Mosques, 

Baths,  and  Khkns,  with  a C harsh  u.  (Market,)  and  con- 
tains more  than  2000  houses  inhabited  by  Turks  and 
Armenians.  There  is  a castle  of  little  strength,  built  of 
mud,  on  a very  elevated  spot  near  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  On  its  South-East  side  this  town  overlooks 
an  open  plain  bounded  by  the  Devrek,  or  Devres,  flow 
ing  near  it,  and  the  skirts  of  the  KAst&gh  behind.  The 
town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  from  Elk  As, 
as  well  as  from  Kus  tagh,  and  the  Jihdn  nutnd  (p.  646.) 
expatiates  upon  its  fountains  adorned  with  richly  sculp- 
tured marble,  ns  well  as  its  splendid  Mosques  and 
Kh&ug.  Tanning,  weaving  of  cotton  cloths,  and  the 
forging  of  iron  tools  are  the  principal  trades  carried  on 
here.  Cherkesh,  near  the  Western  boundary  of  this  Tcherkw, 
Sanjik,  is  a town  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  with  a orTcheike*. 
low  caAtle  built  of  small  stones,  several  streets,  many 
fountains,  and  a Mosque,  KhAn,  and  Baths,  built  by 
Murad  IV.  (about  a.  d.  1630.)  It  is  now  little  better 
than  a fortified  village,  remarkable  for  its  white  and 
excellent  honey.  Sestini  (p.  29.)  saw  a Greek  sepul- 
chral inscription  of  no  importance  near  one  of  the  gates. 

A small  river  passes  by  it  running  Westward,  and 
falling  into  the  Milin,  after  having  passed  through  the 
narrow  defile  called  Ilamm&l  lu  Bdghaz,  or  Cheikesh  B twain 
K umbeti,  (Porter’s  Town  Defile,  or  Bowl  of  Cher- 
kesh.)  a KAdilik  of  low  degree  containing  seventeen  vil- 
lages  in  a tract  of  hill  and  dale,  on  the  confines  of  Butt 
and  KAnkarl.  The  village  of  Hamtnil-lu,  ao  named  Hamalu,  or 
because  it  is  the  native  place  of  most  of  the  porters.  who  Hamanli. 
ply  at  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  is  near  the  Western 
extremity  of  the  BdghAz  on  the  Milan,  (Bills,  Sestini,. 
p.  28.)  which  falls  into  the  BArtin.  (Parthenius.)  Kur-  Courahouu- 
shuuli,  (Lead  Place,)  through  which  the  river  Devres  k,D« 
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XA-  passe*.  »*  ® Kfcdilik  containing  thirty-five  village*  ; it  w 
TOUA.  nearly  Hue  South  of  the  K&dilik  ofMUfcn.  It*  Kid!  resides 
/ in  a lar?e  village  named  K6prilu.  (Bridge Town.)  Here 
Kcupmli  jjj  ;in  extensive  forest  and  mountainous  tract  inhabited 
only  in  Summer,  (YallAk,)  called  Mexlivk,  lying  on  the 
North  side  of  the  greater  part  of  the  River  Devres. 
Tokhat  Tdkhat,  on  K6a  t4gh,  and  South,  a little  to  the  East, 
of  KAnkari,  midway  between  Tdsiyyeh  and  Kdch- 
hiskr,  on  the  opposite  (».  e.  the  North)  side  of  that 
mountain,  is  placed  on  a very  elevated  but  level  and  fcr- 
Caradge  tile  spot  surrounded  on  three  side*  by  mountains.  Karah- 
wiiaa.  jah  vlriui  (Blackish  and  Desolate)  is  mentioned  by  the 
Jihdn  numd  (p.  647.)  as  a town  on  the  Ring's  High 
Road,  to  the  West  of  the  KAdilik  of  Bhj'irvk,  having 
Mosques,  Baths,  and  Khfcna.  It  is  on  level  ground 
surrounded  by  corn-field*.  This  level,  however,  ap- 
peared to  the  Abbale  Sestim  (p.  30.)  bare  and  sterile; 
and  the  mountains  in  front,  as  he  advanced  Eastward, 
Extinct  seemed  to  be  extinct  volcanoes.  Lava  appeared  on 
volcano.  isolated  peaks:  and  a yellowish  soil  with  long  sul- 
phureous furrows,  and  blackened  stones  scattered  about, 
were  indications  of  volcanic  action.  In  the  village  of 
Karahjah  Virin,  the  Abbale  found  fragments  of  lava. 
It  » in  fact  built  of  that  substance,  whence  it  has  re- 
ceived its  name,  and  has  a close  resemblance  to  the  vil- 
lages on  the  Banks  of  i£tna.  It  is  on  the  side  of  a hill 
in  a defile  through  which  a stream  runs,  (probably  to 
join  the  Devres.)  on  ascending  which,  for  an  hour  and 
a half,  Mr.  Sullivan  and  he  found  a succession  of  vol- 
canic substances  exactly  similar  to  those  ejected  by  that 
mountain : the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  may  be  an 
hour’s  walk  higher  up,  they  could  not  reach,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  see  the  crater  of  this  volcano. 
Cotch  About  twelve  miles  East  of  KarAjah  Virin  is  Kdch- 
hwsw,  or  hisir,  (Rain,  or  Hero  Castle,)  a town  in  a plain.  It  has 
Markets,  Baths,  and  Mosques,  especially  a large  one 
(jdmi')  built  of  timber,  with  a Court  of  Justice,  on  very 
level  ground  apart  from  the  town,  where  a large 
market  is  held  every  Friday.  There  is  also  a castle 
built  of  clay,  separate  from  the  town ; and  tlie  ground 
between  tltem  ia  laid  out  in  very  productive  gardens. 
Gieuk  <lag.  A stream  from  the  skirts  of  Gdk  lagh,  (Heaven’s 
Mount,)  running  beside  the  high  road  to  Tdsiyyeh.  here 
enters  into  the  River  Devrek.  (or  Devres,)  which  passes 
Gieuk  near  (his  town.  This  river  is  called  Gdk  sul,  (Heaven's 
•ouyau,  or  Water,)  and  is  fordable.  (Sestini,  p.  34.)  The  whole 
'*  country  between  this  place  and  Tdeiyych  is  hilly  and 
rugged,  and  the  heights  are  covered  with  pines  and 
thuyas,  while  the  fragrant  elsagnus,  which  ia  here  a 
considerable  tree,  sharks  with  its  silvery  foliage  and  fills 
with  its  powerful  odour  all  the  lower  tracts  near  the  river 
and  its  tributaries  from  the  hills. 

IT.  Ed-  17.  “ Enguri,  otherwise  called  Enkureh,  was  an- 
fllx?*.”  cienlly  called  'AmmdriyA,  from  a city  near  it,  (lying 
ux  North  of  Koniyeh.)  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
HAnin  el  Rashid,  and  of  which  there  are  now,”  says 
the  Jthdn  numd,  (p.  643.)  “ no  traces  remaining.”  This 
Sanjik  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Tdsiyyeh  and 
Chfirum  ; on  the  East  by  Kir  Sbehr ; on  tbe  South  by 
Ak-serii ; and  on  live  West  by  Eskl  Shchr  and  Khudi- 
Kaik.  vendikar.  Its  K&diliks  arc:  Enkureh;  Yurukkn; 

Ayyash;  BAjl  ; Cbibuk-AbAd ; Chukurjuk ; Shdrbk; 
MurtezA-ihAd ; Yuhao-&bad;  H&imhneh;  Yer  kdl ; 
Knk&jf.  Gdrel.  or  Korel.  Eukuri,  its  Capital,  is  a Moduli  k of 
Awyra  aspers,  and  is  sometime*  given  as  an  Arpehlik 

(extra  allowance)  to  a R4»-*asker  who  has  been  dis- 
placed. **  This  city  has  an  outer  and  an  inner  castle,  a 


Berest  An,  Markets,  Mosques,  and  Baths,  and  several  NA- 
wards,  or  streets.  Outside  of  it  there  are  a few  plan-  TOLIA. 
tationg,  gardens,  and  vineyards,  and  it  is  watered  by  a 
small  river  ; most  of  its  inhabitants  are  TurkmAns.  Its 
principal  article  of  commerce  is  tifiik  (mohair  yarn) 
and  wool,  which  is  not  found  of  the  same  degree  of 
excellence  elsewhere.  The  inner  castle  has  a very  ele- 
vated position,  and  is  exceedingly  strong ; the  outer  fort- 
ress being  on  level  ground,  is  not  so ; all  the  houses 
are  within  the  walls.  This  city  was  built  by  C (installs 
Cicsar,  and  taken  by  H&rdn  el  Rashid,  Mamun,  and 
others.  It  is  five  days’  journey  from  Kasteindm.  The 
two  folds  of  its  gates  were  carried  away  by  H&run  to 
Bachd&d.  It  was  taken  a.  h.  762  (».  o.  1361)  from 
Aknller,  by  MurAd  the  Conqueror,  sou  of  O’rkhan.  The 
charming  gardens  called  KayyAsh,  the  Convent  of 
HuseTn  Ghixi,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  named  KayvAsh 
afil,  and  on  very  high  ground  immediately  above  Eukuri, 
with  the  Sepulchre  of  Hhji  Dei' rami,  who  died  a.  h.  876, 

(a.  d.  1471,)  and  was  founder  of  the  Religious  Order 
bearing  his  name,  are  among  the  extraordinary  thing* 
to  be  seen  near  this  city ; but  the  most  extraordinary  is 
the  well  in  a ruined  Church  near  the  Kixil  IrmAk,  to  the 
East  of  Enguri.  It  has  no  water ; and  is  called  Deliler  Madman's 
Koyfisi.  (Madman’s  Well  ) When  they  lead  a madman 
in  his  winding-sheet  to  this  well,  and  make  him  look 
into  it,  he  either  dies  or  is  cured  of  his  malady.  This  is 
so  well  known  to  the  people  of  Enguri,  that  there  is  a 
large  burying  ground  near  this  well  called  Madman’s 
Cemetery.  (Deliler  Mexiri.)  If  a man  in  his  sound 
senses  look  into  it,  he  sees  nothing,  and  sustains  no 
injury,  but  merely  smells  an  odour  resembling  the  smell 
of  sulphur/  “Angora  is  at  present,”  sa\s  '•ournefort, 

(ii.  452.)  in  a.  d.  1701,  “ one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Ana- 
tolia, anti  every  wliere  bears  the  marks  of  its  ancient 
magnificence.1*  Almost  every  house  and  wall  is  crowded 
with  fragments  of  columns  or  sculptured  marble.  The 
inscriptions,  at  that  time  extant,  were  very  numerous, 
and  several  of  them  were  copied  by  him.  The  castle, 
he  adds,  has  a triple  enclosure,  and  in  the  first  there  is 
an  Armenian  Church,  dedicated  to  tbe  Holy  Cross,  and  Armenian 
mid  to  have  been  built  in  the  VI th  century.  It  is  lighted  Church, 
by  ooly  one  window,  and  that  is  filled  with  a square 
piece  of  transparent  marble,  similar  to  alabaster,  but 
having  a reddish  tint  The  moat  remarkable  relic  of 
antiquity  at  Angora  is  lire  vestibule  of  a splendid  Temple  Temple  of 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus.  (Bellcy,  in  Mem.  de  Augustus. 
Cjicad.  de*  Inscription*,  xxviii.  391.)  Its  walls  were 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feel  high  when  Tournefort  saw 
it,  with  a doorway  twenty  four  feet  high,  and  nine  feet 
two  inches  wide ; the  masonry  being  all  formed  of  very 
large  blocks  of  polished  marble.  On  each  side  of  the 
entranoe  are  the  famous  Latin  inacriptiona  containing  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  Augustus;  but  some  Greek 
inscriptions  on  the  outside  are  rendered  illegible  by  the 
smoke  from  chimneys  immediately  beneath.  Happily  the 
Latin  inscriptions  were  transcribed  in  the  XV Ith  century 
by  a learned  Italian  Prelate,  who  wa£  Ambassador  from 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  the  Porte,  orthe  Monument 
of  Ancyra,  (Monumentum  Ancyramim,)  which,  os  an 
historical  record,  is  of  great  importance,  might  liave 
beeu  entirely  lost,  for  it  is  now  too  much  injured  to  be 
restored  with  certainty.  The  bright,  beauty,  and  striking 
appearance  of  Angora  ; the  great  elevation  of  the  perpen- 
dicular cliff  on  which  its  castle  is  built;  its  extensive  out 
works  on  the  adjoining  heights ; the  remains  iff  an 
Amphitheatre,  said  to  exist  on  the  North-West  side  ; tins 
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jjA-  ruins  and  inscriptions  on  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  are 
TOLIA.  all  noticed  by  Mr.  Browne,  (Trap.  p.  495.)  who  visited 
Vi. |)ie  place  in  1797.  The  people,  he  says,  are  the  most 
polished  in  Anatolia  ; a peculiarity  easily  accounted  tor 
by  the  extensive  comment*  of  the  place,  where  for  a con- 
siderable time  European  factories  were  established.  The 
population  is  estimated  by  Tournefurt  (ti.  463  ) at 
4(.i,000  ; one-tenth  Armenians,  and  not  more  than  one- 
seventieth  part  ti  reeks.  "Angora  is  one  of  the  neatest 
cities  I have  ever  visited,”  says  Mr.  Browne  ; (p.  497.) 
•*  its  streets  are  paved  with  large  stones  but  without 
footpaths.”  Its  walls  and  houses  are  built  for  the  most 
part  with  lava,  if  Sestini’s  opinion  (Fiat;,  a Rukorrtti, 
p.  81.)  be  correct,  and  the  hill  on  which  it  stand*  is  vol- 
canic. “ The  soil  of  this  district  is,”  according  to  Mr. 
Browne,  (p.  497  ) “a  fine  red  marl  ; but  there  is  no 
peculiarity  so  striking  in  the  site,  soil,  or  air,  as  to  offer 
any  probable  induction  concerning  the  origin  of  those 
two  remarkable  breeds  of  animals,  (the  Angora  cats  and 
goals.)  so  dissimilar  from  those  of  other  regions  of  the 
East.”  **  U alalia,”  says  Sestini,  (p.  94.)  by  which  he 
appears  to  mean  the  Liv&  or  Sanj&k  of  Enguri,  “is 
now  divided  into  seven  districts  :*  Ay&sh ; Y abdn  OVa  ;f 
(Yub&n  abiid  ;)  Murtkd-ova ; (Murtaza  &h&d;)  Chibuk- 
tfvi-si  ; (Chibuk  AbfctI ;)  Chdrb&-b&x&r  ; (Sbdrbi  ;) 
YcikAri  Iiasabah  ; (Upper  Town  ;)  Ashaghi  Kusubah. 
(Lower  Town.)  The  whole  Province  is  an  assemblage 
of  hills  and  mountains,  rarely  intercepted  by  plains,  all 
bare  and  naked,  with  little  or  no  wood,  except  in  Yahan 
0*v&.  Beside  the  Sakuriyah  and  Kizil  I'rmuk,  its  natural 
boundaries,  this  tract  is  watered  by  the  Ist&uds.  I'lunsui, 
Kirnrir,  Chib6k-&bod,  Enguri,  and  Injeh-suf.  The 
whole  produces  excellent  pasturage ; the  climate  is  ex- 
tremely good ; little  rain,  hut  much  snow,  and  drying 
winds  in  Winter,  refreshing  breezes  from  the  North  in 
Summer,  and  rarely  South  wind* ; the  rain  almost 
always  moderate.  The  country  most  favourable  to  the 
sheep  extends  about  fifty  leagues  from  East  to  West, 
and  ten  from  North  to  South,  being  bounded  by  the 
Kizil  1'rmik.  Sestini  thinks,  with  reason,  that  it  is  the 
dryness  and  elevation  of  the  country  on  the  declivity  of 
£lmi  tagh,  (Adoreus?)  to  the  West  of  the  Kizil  I'nn&k, 
which  occasion*  the  entire  discrepancy  between  the 
Angora  breeds  of  sheep  and  goats  on  that  side  of  the  river,  and 
goats  and  those  on  the  moist  and  boggy  plains  which  lie  to  the 
wl>oL  East  of  it.  To  the  West  of  the  Sak&riyah,  moreover, 
where  the  country  is  hilly,  the  fleeces,  though  inferior, 
approuch  to  those  of  the  true  Angora  breed.  The  dry- 
ness of  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  both  in  Winter  and 
Summer,  and  the  cold  to  which  the  cattle  are  exposed 
in  the  former  season,  may  therefore  be  considered  os 
the  principal  cause*  of  the  peculiar  length  and  thickness 
of  their  fleece.  Nor  is  this  peculiarity  confined  to  the 
cat  and  goat ; for  the  dogs,  hares,  and  lynxes  of  this 
country  are  all  remarkable  for  the  thickness  and  length 
of  their  fur.  Salt  is  given  to  the  sheep  and  goats  every 
day  ; they  urc  shorn  once  a year,  in  April,  and  the 
fleeces  from  Beg-b6zar,  West  of  Enguri  and  the  Yuruk 
(Nomaile  Turkmans)  of  HfiTm&neh,  on  Elma  t&gh, 
nearly  due  South  of  it,  ore  considered  as  the  best.  The 
fine  yarn  is  spun  by  women,  and  only  in  Angora,  twenty 


* Ajalet,  according  to  Sestini,  tiva  strange  mistake  ; for  Ejrilet 
is  t ho  Arabic  equivalent  to  the  Turkish  word  Piihalik,  or  Vice- 
roy alt)'. 

f </r«f  is  evidently  a popular  corruption  r.f  the  Persian 
(town,)  ft*  there  are  acorn ly  any  pLuus  (ded)  in  all  this  tract  of 
country. 


drachms  being  the  largest  quantity  of  the  finest  sort  that  j$A- 
one  woman  can  spin  in  a week.  The  exportation  of  the  TOLIA. 
finest  thread  is  prohibited,  in  order  to  secure  it  for  the  *-  — -* 
use  of  (he  native  weavers.  Angora  and  Istituh,  an 
Armenian  village,  six  hour*  (leagues)  distant,  are  the 
places  where  the  shawls  («Ad/)  and  camelois  (*6f)  are 
woven.  In  1787,  the  export  to  Europe  did  not  exceed 
2000  bales  annually,  the  principal  pari  of  which  was 
purchased  by  the  French.  It  paid  a duly  of  sixteen 
uspers  (eight  p&rahs,  about  lOrf.)  per  dkah,  (two  pounds 
and  a half.)  The  weavers  are  all  men,  and  principally 
Armenians,  and  the  shawls  measure  thirty  cnd&zehs 
(pechys  in  Greek,  I.  e.  cubits)  long  and  one  broad.  In- 
ferior shawls  arc  manufactured  at  Ay&sh,  to  the  West  of 
Angora ; but  the  finest  sorts  only  in  that  city,  their 
manufacture  elsewhere  being  prohibited.  Very  coarse 
ones  are  made  in  Tdsiyeh  and  Kdch-hishr  to  the  East  of 
Angora,  but  they  sell  for  a very  small  price.  Cainclots, 
twenty-five  end&zchs  (cubits)  long  and  one  and  one- 
eighth  broad,  are  also  made  at  Angora:  the  finest  only 
on  particular  orders.  When  watered,  they  ore  used  by 
the  Turkish  Grandees  for  full  dress  on  gala-days;  and 
when  died  black,  by  the  digniturie*  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Forty  thousand  pieces  urc  said  to  lie  woven  annuully. 

The  exportation  of  the  goat  skins  is  strictly  prohibited. 

The  position  of  Angora  has  not  yet  been  accurately  de 
termined  ; the  Chevalier  Lapie  places  it  iu  40°  2*  30* 

North  and  33°  3'  54”  East,  but  doubtless  too  far  North 
and  East.  Major  Kennrll  (ii.  261.)  gives  39°  5 i)*  North 
and  32°  45' 30''  East  as  its  position,  from  Mr.  Browne’s 
and  other  Itineraries.  The  rich  pastures  of  Galatia  will 
supply  the  Botanist  with  abundant  treasures,  (Sestini, 
p.  1 18.)  and  among  other  rarities  produce  the  Dodartia 
and  beautiful  Morina.  The  Arabs  seem  to  have  con-  a mono, 
founded  this  city  with  Amorinm,  which  lay  between  eighty  Aawrium. 
and  ninety  miles  to  the  South-West  It*  ruins  are  said  still 
to  exist  at  Bilii  b&z&r,  or  Balkisiyych,  about  six  miles 
South-East  of  Sivri  His&r,  near  the  road  from  Enguri 
(Ancyrn)  to  Karah  His&r.  (Metropolis.)  Ay&sh, already  Ajas. 
mentioned,  nearly  due  West  of  Enkfiri.  is  about  fifteen 
miles  East  of  Beg  bdzAr,  near  which  runs  the  River 
Kirml,  or  Kirmir,  in  it*  way  to  the  Sakdriyah.  Mur  RirerKinm. 
Lrzu,  or  Murtadd  dbdd,  is  a town  in  a plain  contiguous  Murtad- 
to  the  district  of  Enguri  Proper,  on  ita  West  side.  It  of*- 
is  the  head  of  a district  containing  several  villages  in- 
habited by  spinners  of  goats’  wool.  (Mohair  yarn.)  Beg  Beg  bxxxr. 
b&zdrl,  to  the  West,  Gfirel  or  Gudel  to  the  South,  and 
Yer  kdl  to  the  North  of  Ayfesh,  are  oil  near  it  and  sub- 
ordinate to  its  jurisdiction.  Near  Beg  b&z&ri,  on  its 
Eastern  side,  there  are  warm  medicinal  bath*  of  great 
use  to  the  sick;  Ydbdn-dbdd,  (Desert  Town,)  to  the  Yaban  ora. 
South  of  Ay&sh  and  North  of  Shdrbd,  is  a town  and  Chocba. 
K&dtlik  in  the  mountains.  Shdrbi,  near  to  Geredch, 
and  North  of  Ay&sh,  is  a Klutflik,  without  any  town, 
established  in  the  Summer  quarter  (Yall&k)  of  the 
mountains  (of  Bdindir,)  which  abound  in  pine-forests, 
and  have  excellent  air  and  water,  and  in  some  places 
warm  baths.  Chibuk  db&d  (Tobacco-pipe  Abode)  is  a Tdubodt 
town  and  Kddilik  North-East  of  Enguri,  and  East  of  ore. 
Chukurjuk,  (Little  Pit,)  which  is  one  day’s  journey 
East  of  Enguri,  on  the  declivity  of  Elm&  tfigh,  (Apple 
Mountains,  Adoreus,)  the  heights  of  which  arc  well 
watered  and  wooded,  and  afford  an  excellent  Summer 
abode.  The  Y ftruk&n  (wandering  hordes)  of  this  ^ ' 

Sanjak  form  a separate  Kadilik,  whose  KAdl  is  con-  Angor*. 
tinually  moving  from  one  town  to  another,  in  order  to 
settle  their  law-suits,  and  has  no  fixed  abode.  H&Imi-  Il*yn>an4. 
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NA-  neb,  to  the  South  of  Chuktirjuk,  end  on  the  declivity  of 
TOL1A.  Elmd  Ugh,  belongs  to  the  district  {ndhiyeJi)  of  Engtirf, 
NATURE  *n^  **  one  Peculiars.  It  extends  as  fur  as 

. j Turghful-ili,  mid  contains  a very  celebrated  warm  source, 

Douyour-Ui.  ^nl°  mud  of  which,  if  a sick  man  plunge  himself, 
he  finds  a cure.  The  inhabitants  of  Hiim&nch  and 
Turghdd-ili,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  rearing  an 
excellent  breed  of  horses  and  camels,  are  remarkable 
for  their  hospitality  and  kindness  to  travellers.  The 
fruits  in  the  country  about  Engtiri  arc  so  abundant,  says 
the  JihAn  nit  nut , (p.  044.)  that  of  pears  alone  there  are 
six  and  thirty  different  sorts,  some  of  them,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  Bey  cumuli,  (Prince’s  pear,)  of  unrivalled 
excellence. 

An  account  of  the  remaining  P&sh&liks  of  Natolia  or 
“ The  East,”  in  its  largest  acceptation,  is  reserved  for  the 
heud  of  Sivas  ; os  the  facilities  now  enjoyed  by  travellers 
in  Turkey  encourage  the  hope  of  large  accessions  to  our 
information  respecting  that  Country,  of  which,  at  present, 
scarcely  any  thing  is  known  beyond  the  most  frequented 
routes. 


For  authorities,  see  Greece,  Constantinople,  &c., 
and  Constantin.  Porphyrogennetus  apud  Banduri,  7m- 
perittm  Orientate  ; Nicetas  Choniates,  Hutoria,  Par. 
1647;  Poly bii  Historiantm  Libri,  Par.  IG09;  Labbeus 
et  Cossartius,  Consilia,  Pur.  1671;  Baronins,  Annals 
Ecclcsiastici,  Horn.  1598;  Chandler,  Travel*  in  Asia , 
London,  1775,  4 to. ; Pococke.  Description  of  the  East, 
fol.  vol.  ii. ; Mi-moires  sur  V Egypt',  Paris,  An  10.  tom. 
ii.  i Honourable  Major  Kcppel,  Travels,  J,ond.  1631,  2 
vols.  8vo.  ; Major  Ucnnell,  Geography  of  Western  Asia , 
Lend.  1831,  2 vols.  8vo. ; Memoirrs  dr.  t Academic  dr  a 
Inscriptions,  Paris,  v.  v.  4to.  ; Scstini,  Voyage  d Hr, me, 
Paris,  1780,  Bvo.  ; Id.  Voyage  A Ratsora,  Paris,  An 
O.;  Id.  Viaggio  di  Constanlinopoli  a Rukorcsti , Roma, 
1794,  Bvo. ; Lcchevalier,  Voyage  de  la  Prvpontide,  Puris, 
1802,  2 vols.  8vo. ; Anrlreossy,  Essai  sur  la  Bosphore, 
Paris,  1818,  Bvo. ; Smith,  Survey  of  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia  ; Lond.  1679,  8vo. ; Hitter,  Scriptores  Byzan - 
tini,  Petrop.  1771,  4 tom.  4lo.  ; Colonel  Leake.  Tour 
in  Asia  Minor,  Lond.  1624.  Svo.  { Arundell,  Visit  to  the 
Seven  Churches,  Loud.  1828,  Svo. 
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N.VTURE,  r.  “)  Fr.  nature;  It.  and  Sp.  na - 
NaTure,  n.  tura;  Lat.  natura,  vatu  rati  a; 

N a'tural,  adj.  Fr.  nature l,  naturalizer  ; It. 

NaTural,  n.  vatu  rale,  naturalizsare ; Sp. 

NaTuralism,  natural,  natvralizar : from  na- 

Na'turalist,  f«m,  past  participle  of  nasci; 

Natu’ritv,  * gnasci,  Gr.  ’yevuastv,  to  bear,  to 

Naturally,  cause  to  be. 

Naturalness,  Our  English  word  kind  is 

N a'turaljze,  very  emphatically  used  by  our 

Naturalization,  !elder  writers  as  equivalent  to, 
NaTuoalust,  nature:  according  to  or  against 

Natura'lity.  kind ; is,  according  to  or  against 

nature  ; unwind,  unnofirro/. 

Nature  is  very  variously  applied  : 

To  the  aggregate  of  qualities  inherent  from  the  birth 
or  creation  of  any  thing ; forming  or  constituting  its 
being,  essence,  or  existence ; its  kind  or  species. 

To  the  Author  or  Creator  of  the  World. 

To  an  imaginary  Being  framed  by  the  personification 
of  the  qualities  constituting  or  composing  the  universal 
World. 

To  the  established  course  or  order  of  the  phenomena 
or  appearances  of  the  Universe. 

To  the  system  of  animal  and  material  being. 

More  specifically,  to  the  sensations  or  passions  of 
animate  Beings. 

To  the  sensible  qualities  of  materiate  Beings. 

^Nature  is  opposed  to  Art. 

To  naturalize  ; to  invest  with  native  or  natural  qua- 
lities; to  grant  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a native,  or 
one  born  in  a Country. 

If  gentillexM  were  planted  naturrllg 
Unto  a certain  linage  doun  the  line, 

Price  and  apett.  than  wot  they  never  fine 
To  don  of  gentilleuc  the  fair*  office, 

They  mighten  do  no  vilanie  or  vice. 

Chum.tr.  The  IF./  o/  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6716. 

He  which*  natureth  entry  kynde 
The  mighty  god,  tuitl  fynde 
Of  man,  which*  is  hit  creature 
Hath  no  deuyded  the  nature  : 

Tlsat  none  tyU  other  well  nccordcth. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  via.  p.  206. 

VOL.  XXV. 


And  tit  ns  aeyth  the  nnturien, 

Which  is  an  astrunomicu. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  p.  208. 
Of  hera  that  bene  magicirnrs, 

Right  so  of  the  naturieus. 

Id.  LI.  book  vi.  p.  194. 
Cham,  whom  labour  is  yet  in  mynde, 

Was  he,  which*  finite  the  Mien  fonde, 

And  wrote  in  Hebrew*  with  hia  lurade 
Of  natural/  philosophic. 

hi.  A.  book  iv.  p.113. 

Natural/  reason  must  bee  mlcd  by  scripture.  If  natural/  reason 
conclude  agaynst  the  scripture,  so  is  it  false  ; hut  if  it  be  agreeing 
to  scripture  then  is  it  to  U*  Ireard. 

Frith.  HorAes,  W.  7.  Anttrere  vnto  Butt  eft  Dialogues. 

The  goddi*  by  tiieir  naturahue  and  power,  close  vp  the  furies, 
and  gtrneme  the  st cares.  Golden  BoAe,  sig.  G.  g.  3. 

But  he  that  sinnrth  f as  they  all  do  which  do  vniustly  for  fauottr 
and  pleasure  of  men)  is  of  the  Deuil,  (wuth  hre,)  which  once  all 
our  partaking  and  natura//  justices  bee  with  all  their  partialitie  and 
naturalUte. 

Fox.  hhirtyrt,  fol.  1594.  Letters  o/  M.  Latimer. 

For  syth  he  wrought  it  nwt  naiurni/gr  but  willingly,  he  wrought  it 
not  to  the  rttermoat  of  his  power,  but  with  inch  drgrvcs  of  goodnes 
a*  hia  hye  ph-asur*  hired  to  lyirnL 

Sir  Thomas  More.  H'urAet,  fol.  129.  col.  2.  A Dialogue  concern- 
ing Heresies. 

Kuery  man  natural lg  donyrelh  to  go  into  their  oirne  cofltres,  mid 
to  here  t her  of. 

lard  Berners.  Froissart.  Ct  any  tie,  vol.  i.  ch.  332.  p.  320. 

Nature  then  (according  to  the  opinion  of  Aristotle)  ia  th*  begin- 
ning of  motion  And  rest,  ia  that  thing  wherin  it  is  properly  and 
principal)  , nut  by  accident : for  all  things  to  be  seen  (which  are 
done  neither  by  fortune  nor  by  necessity,  aud  are  nut  divine,  nor 
have  any  such  efficient  cause)  are  called  nature//,  as  leaving  a pro. 
per  and  peculiar  nature  of  their  own. 

Hoi Lind.  Viutareh,  fol,  659. 

It  ia  with  depraved  man  in  his  impure  natural/s,  that  we  must 
maintains  this  quarvll. 

Hal/.  /Forks,  vol.  iii.  fol.  434.  Saint  Pauls  Combat. 

So  fane  at  the  Spirit  of  God  is  above  reason,  ao  fane  doth  a 
Christian  exceed  a meere  nalumhst. 

id.  LA.  vol.  i.  fol.  23.  Meditations  and  /’owes.  Cant.  ill.  34. 

Tea  let  mre  but  know  what  net  inn  Popery  require*  ot  any  other 
followers,  which  a mecr  naturalist  hath  not  done,  cannot  dor 

Id.  Lb.  vol.  i.  fol,  293.  thread.  iii.  epist.  3. 

3 hi 
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NATURE.  Though  th«y  [Spuine]  have  not  luul  that  usage  to  naturalize 

lit* rail v;  yet  they  have  that,  which  is  next  to  it:  that  ix,  to  ina* 

pjATL**  ploy,  aimoxt  iauLlllrvatly,  ah  nationy  in  their  militia  of  ordinary 
RAUZA*  souldicra.  Bacon.  E*my  29.  p.  177. 

TION.  Therefore  all  States,  that  are  liherall  of  mUumiization  towards 
straogew,  are  fit  for  empire.  id.  16. 

This  cannot  be  allowed,  except  we  impute  that  unto  the  first  came 
which  we  impose  not  on  the  second,  or  what  we  deny  unto  nature  we 
impute  unto  ntilurt/y.  Sir  Thumat  Brown.  f'ii/gar  Errourt. 

Our  IHtle  world,  the  image  of  the  great, 

Like  that,  amidst  the  boundless  ocean  set, 

Of  her  own  growth  bath  all  that  nature  craves, 

And  all  that's  rare,  as  tribute  fmm  the  waves. 

Waller.  On  a brede  o/  divert  colour*. 

It  it  disputed,  I know,  in  natural  philosophy,  whether  the  seu.se 
being  duly  quality'd,  and  the  object  as  duly  proposed,  and  the  mo. 
divmi  fitted  to  both,  the  sense  can  be  deceived  in  the  apprehension 
of  its  object ; atul  it  fc*  generally  held  in  tbc  negative. 

South-  Sermon*,  VOL  V.  p.  174. 

Not ur  alii ti  observe  that  when  the  frost  seiies  upon  wine  Ibry  are 
only  the  slighter  and  more  waterish  parts  of  >t  that  are  subject  to 
lto  confronted  t but  still  there  is  a mighty  spirit,  which  can  retreat 
into  itself,  and  there  within  its  own  compass  lie  secure  from  tbo 
freezing  impression  of  the  element  round  about  it. 

hi.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  474. 

And  to  show  the  naturalneu  of  monnrchy,  all  the  forma  of  go* 
verument  insensibly  partake  of  it,  and  slide  into  it 

id.  lb.  vol.  iu.  p.  432. 

But  to  call  the  earth  the  lower  part  of  itself,  is  mi  apparent 
violence  to  the  nuturatnen  of  the  expressiun,  and  indeed  not  more 
forced  than  ridiculous.  Id.  16*  vol.  rii.  p.  7. 

Those  that  admit  and  ai'-plaud  the  vulgar  notion  of  nature,  I 
must  here  advertise  you  partly  l<<csu»  they  «lo  *o,  and  partly  for 
brevity's  sake,  1 shall  hereafter  many  times  call  natunUt. 

Boyle.  H'lrti,  vol  v.  p.  168.  A Free  Inquiry  into  the  received 
Xotbn  of  iYoiwr. 

1'iaturalatt  have  built  immense  systems  of  imagination  on  a few 
sensible  phenomena  inaccurately  observed  very  often,  and  not 
always  very  Curly  recorded. 

Batutgbr„kr.  if  or  At,  vol.  vii.  p.  37.  Authority  in  Matter*  of  Reli- 
gion, ess.  4.  sec.  24. 

He  [ Lord  Bolinghroke]  waa  of  that  wcl,  which  to  avoid  a more 
odious  name,  chusos  to  distinguish  itself  by  that  of  natural irm  • and 
had  Iwajstpd  in  private,  what  feats  he  should  lw  able  to  perform,  in 
the  attack  tie  had  long  threatened  on  all  nor  meiajdiy  *»ca  and  theo- 
logy i in  other  word*  on  natural  and  irveul«*t  religion. 

Hurd.  Life  of  Warburtom,  voL  i.  p.  61. 

If  I sneered  in  naturalizing  to  any  degree author*.  whose  names 
only  float  amongst  ns.  1 shall  nut  think  that  what  has  been  the 
heaviest  part  of  my  undertaking  has  been  the  nw4  unprofitable. 

Obtervcr,  No.  2. 

Tuto  was  afterward*  sergeant  painter,  and  in  llymcr  are  his 
letters  of  naturalization  under  this  title. 

Walpole.  Anecd-ta  of  Painting,  vol.  t.  p.  93. 

Naturalization,  in  Law,  is  the  act  of  investing  an 
alien  with  the  privileges,  and  imposing  upon  him  the 
obligations,  of  one  who  is  burn  with  n the  dominions  of 
the  Crown  of  England.  Thai  can  be  effected  only  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament-  It  is  provided  by  Statute  12 
William  III.  c.  2.  that  a person  Naturalized  shall  be  in- 
capable of  being  a Member  of  the  Privy  Council  or  of 
eitlier  House  of  Parliament,  of  holding  any  office  of 
trust  Civil  or  Military,  and  of  taking  any  grant  of  lands, 
&c.  from  the  Crown.  It  is  also  provided  by  Statute  1 
George  1.  c.  4.  that  no  Bill  of  Naturalization  shall  be 
received  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  without  such 
disabling  clause;  and  by  14  George  III.  c.  84.  that  no 
such  Rill  be  received  without  a clause  disabling  the 
person  from  obtaining  any  immunity  in  trade  thereby 
in  any  foreign  Country,  unless  he  shall  have  resided  in 
Britain  for  seven  years  next  after  the  commencement  of 


the  Session  in  which  he  is  Naturalized,  and  shall  not  NATC* 
have  been  absent  during  that  time  for  a longer  space  RAUZA - 
than  two  months.  The  person  is  also  required  to  take  ^lOS. 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy;  but  now  by  na. 
Statute  6 George  IV.  c.  67.  the  taking  of  the  Sacra-  VAKRE. 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  dispensed  with.  The 
disqualifying  clauses  are  usually  dispensed  with  in 
favour  of  foreign  Princes  and  Princesses.  See  66 
George  III.  c.  12  and  13,  by  the  first  of  which  It  is 
rendered  legal  to  bring  in  a Bill  without  the  disquali- 
fying clauses  to  Naturalize  Leopold  Prince  of  Coburg, 
and  by  the  second  the  Prince  is  Naturalized  accordingly. 

A Naturalized  person  differs  from  a Denizen : Deni- 
zation being  effected  by  Letters  Patent,  and  the  Denizen 
being  incapable  of  taking  lands  by  descent,  a privilege 
which  is  conferred  by  Naturalization,  together  with 
every  other  privilege  of  a Natural-born  subject,  except 
those  which,  as  mentioned  above,  are  specially  excepted. 

See  Blockstone,  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  366,  et  xeq.  • 

Coyinn,  Digest,  Alien  and  Denizen;  Bacon,  Abridge- 
ment,  Alien. 

N A VAR  ETTA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : corolla 
funnel-shaped;  stigma  two-cleft;  capsule  membrana- 
ceous on  a- cel  led,  two-valved. 

One  species,  N.  involucraia,  native  of  Chili. 

NAVARRE,  one  of  the  fifteen  Provinces  into  which  Boundaries 
Spain  is  divided,  and  bearing  in  the  documents  of  the  and  axient.. 
Stale  the  title  of  Kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  North 
by  France,  East  by  the  Kingdom  of  Aragon,  South  by 
Old  Castile, West  by  Al&va  and  Guipuzcoa,  and  has  a 
superficial  extent  of  4500  square  British  miles.  Its 
frontiers  are  of  great  natural  strength,  being  formed  on 
the  North  by  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  East  by 
a rugged  ridge  extending  Southward  from  that  great 
chain,  anil  overgrown  with  thick  forests ; on  the  South 
by  the  Ebro,  the  rapid  stream  of  which  ia  in  a few  places 
fordable  ; and  on  the  West  by  the  high  and  steep  moun- 
tains of  Guipuzcoa.  The  highest  mountains  within 
the  Province  ure  the  Altoviscar  of  the  altitude  of  5360, 
the  Adi  of  5216,  the  Alcorrunx  of  3348  feet  The 
surface  is  in  general  mountainous,  and  the  most  valuable 
and  fertile  tract  is  a wide  but  uneven  valley,  on  three 
sides  enclosed  within  the  ranges  extending  along  the 
frontiers,  and  open  to  the  South,  in  which  direction  it 
forms  successive  terraces,  or  narrow  table-lands,  gra- 
dually becoming  lower  towards  the  Ebro.  The  range 
forming  the  Northern  froutier,  is  in  several  places  in- 
dented by  deep  valleys  well  known,  both  in  former  Ages 
and  at  present,  as  the  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Peninsula  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the  war- 
paths between  the  neighbouring  and  often  hostile  nations 
of  France  and  Spain.  The  most  frequented  of  these 
passes  are  Roucesvallcs,  Val  Carlos,  and  Echalar. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Vidaao  (Bidassoa)  which  Rretnu 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  channels  draining  the 
surface  of  Navarre  discharge  themselves  into  the  Ebro. 

The  principal  of  these  tributaries  is  the  Aragon,  which, 
rising  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  same  name,  crosses  the 
Eastern  frontier  of  Navarre,  through  which,  with  a con- 
siderable volume  of  water,  it  runs  the  rest  of  its  course, 
a distance  of  about  eighty  miles.  The  Arga  rises  in  the 
Pyrenees  of  Navarre,  flows  by  Pamplona,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  falls  into  the 
Aragon,  a little  above  its  mouth.  The  Ega  rises  iu  Gui- 
puzcoa, crosses  the  Western  frontier  near  Zunig,  and  alter 
a course  of  about  one  hundred  miles  falls  into  the  Ebro 
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NA-  near  Uzagre.  These  rims  abound  In  excellent  fish,  and 
VARRE.  might,  with  little  expense  and  labour,  be  made  thechati- 
uels  of  extensive  inland  navigation,  and  the  means  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  Country  in  consequence  of 
the  facilities  which  they  afford  to  irrigation ; but  want  of 
skill  and  capital  has  hitherto  prevented  their  application 
to  such  purposes. 

Soil  at*l  The  climate  is  in  the  Northern  and  elevated  region 
aspect.  damp  and  cold,  in  the  Southern  and  lower  remarkably 
mild,  equable,  and  salubrious.  The  rough  and  moun- 
tainous tracts  iu  the  Northern  and  middle  parts  of  the 
Province  are  computed  to  constitute  three- fourths  of  its 
extent.  The  higher  parts  of  the  mountains  are  left  un- 
cultivated and  nearly  relinquished  to  the  numerous  wild 
animals  which  haunt  them.  The  game  there  is  usually 
wild  swine,  deer,  chamois,  and  hares  of  remarkable 
size.  The  rapacious  quadrupeds  arc,  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  and  wild  cats,  attaining  a size  and  strength  which 
render  them  very  destructive  to  the  flocks  of  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys,  and  dangerous  when  attacked  by  the 
hunter.  The  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  afford  good 
pasture,  and  the  attention  or  the  people  is  principally 
directed  to  this  department  of  rural  industry.  The 
Southern  and  more  level  part  of  the  Province  is  fertile, 
and  the  cultivation  is  generally  directed  to  the  growth  of 
grain,  of  which  the  principal  crop  is  wheat. 

Hurd  The  Bordena  Real,  a tract  on  the  left  hank  of  the 

iaUustiy.  Ebro,  has  a very  rich  soil,  but  in  consequence  of  defi- 
cient irrigation,  its  productiveness  is  far  less  than  might 
be  expected  from  its  uatural  fertility.  The  annual  ave- 
rage amount  of  the  corn  crops  of  Navarre  is  stated  by 
Minano  at  460,000  quarters,  of  which  160,000  are  of 
wheat,  90,000  of  barley,  40,000  of  maize,  40,000  of  oats ; 
in  addition  to  these  pulse  arc  extensively  cultivated,  of 
beaus  8000  quarters,  kidney  beans  ( phaarolus)  5000, 
and  of  chestnuts,  which  form  an  important  article  of 
diet,  there  arc  on  on  average  5000  quarters  annually 
gathered.  The  vintage  yields  1,400,000  gallons  of 
wine,  and  20,000  gallons  of  vinegar.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  flax  is  6600  hundred  weight,  and  of  hemp 
26,000  hundred  weight.  The  live  stock  wus  found  on 
enumeration  to  consist  of  horned  cattle  48,242,  horses 
and  mules  25,739,  sheep  630,000,  hogs  31,758,  goats 
69,500.  Much  of  the  surface  of  the  mountains  is 
covered  with  timber  of  the  most  useful  kinds,  which 
would  prove  a source  of  wealth  to  the  proprietors,  but 
that  the  difficulty  of  carriage  renders  it  of  little  value. 
The  manufacturing  industry  of  this  Province  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  very  insignificaut,  being  confined  to  a 
few  factories  for  sosip,  linen,  paper,  and  coarac  woollens. 
The  mountains,  besides  excellent  building-stone  and  slate, 
contain  jasper  and  various  kinds  of  marble,  copper  and 
iron  in  great  quantities,  anil  rock  salt.  Minano  esti- 
mates the  fixed  and  circulating  capital  of  the  Province 
at  XU 87,969. 

Population.  The  population  amounts  to  271,000  individuals,  re- 
markable among  the  Spaniards  for  industry  and  inte- 
grity, aud  like  most  mountain  races  addicted  to  emi- 
gration in  quest  of  subsistence  or  fortune.  Their  cha- 
racter is  justly  estimated  so  highly,  that  there  is  a greater 
number  of  Civil  and  Military  officers  selected  from  the 
natives  of  this  Province  than  from  those  of  any  other. 
Political  There  are  two  Bishoprics,  Pamplona  and  Tudcln, 
CM,tu‘u'nP  ^ Parialkes,  and  iu  addition  to  the  same 
divuioa*.  number  of  incumbents,  there  are  1166  secular  Eccle- 
siastics, 1120  regular,  and  510  nuns. 

The  Government  is  administered  by  a Viceroy  resident 


at  Pamplona.  The  Province  is  divided  into  the  five  NA 
following  Mcrindude *,  or  districts.  VARJtE. 


Chief  Towns. 

Population. 

Pamplona.  . 

, . . Pamplona.  . . 

...  15,000 

4 600 

Tudela 

...  Tudela 

. .. . 6,000 

Olite 

. . . Olite 

. . . 3,0110 

S&nguessa  . . 

. . . Sanguesba.  . 

. 2,500 

Pamplona , the  Capital,  has  at  a distance  a striking  Pamplaaa. 
appearance  in  consequence  of  its  well-chosen  site  and 
extensive  citadel.  The  visitor  is  disappointed  on  enter- 
ing the  town  as  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked. 

They  are.  however,  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  remark- 
ably cleanly ; numerous  sewers  discharge  all  filth 
into  the  Arga,  and  in  addition  to  the  water  which  that 
stream  affords,  an  aqueduct  conveys  an  abundant  suoply 
from  Mount  Subiza  distant  three  leagues.  Pamplona 
is  a Bishop’s  See,  and  has  four  Churches  besides  the 
Cathedral.  There  are  seven  Convents  for  male,  and 
two  for  female  Cctiobites.  It  is  of  much  importance  as 
a military  position,  being  the  principal  defence  of  Cas- 
tile against  invasions  from  France.  Tike  citadel,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  is  a regular  pentagon,  mea- 
suring three  hundred  and  thirty  yards  along  each  side, 
and  has  five  strong  bastions  communicating  by  means  of 
covered  ways.  It  has  an  arsenal,  hospital*,  good  quar- 
ters, and  all  other  accommodations  requisite  for  a nu- 
merous garrison.  Latitude  42°  45'  North,  longitude 
1°  3 O'  West. 

Tudela  is  a Bishop’s  See,  and  besides  the  Cathedral  Tudcbu 
has  four  Churches,  ami  six  Convents  for  male,  and  four 
for  female  Cenobites.  It  is  a very  ancient  town,  as 
many  of  the  house*  were  built  by  the  Moors  previously 
to  1114,  when  it  fell  into  tike  hands  of  the  Christians. 
According  to  the  Saracenic  style  of  building,  the  streets 
are  narrow,  and  the  liouscs  lofty  and  massively  con- 
structed, and  furnished  generally  with  fountains  aud 
hath*.  The  Ebro,  here  four  hundred  yards  wide,  is 
crossed  by  an  ancieut  bridge  of  seventeen  arches,  a 
monument  of  Moorish  civilization  and  skill,  for  it 
existed  previously  to  die  conquest  of  the  town  by  the 
Christians.  Latitude  42°  10'  North,  longitude  1"  44' 

West.  The  other  towns  of  the  Province  contain  nothing 
meriting  particular  notice. 

The  greater  part  of  Navarre,  subdued  by  Charle-  Historical 
magne  in  778,  revolted  against  Louis  the  Dcbonairc,  outlin*. 
and  in  831  chose  Aznar  for  King,  whose  descendants  en- 
joyed the  Royal  dignity  until  its  conquest  by  the  Chris- 
tian Spaniards  in  1114.  Sancho  VII.  dying  without 
issue  in  1234,  his  dominions  passed  to  Thibaud  Count 
of  Champagne,  in  right  of  his  consort  Blanche,  the 
sister  of  the  deceased  Prince.  The  Counts  of  Cham- 
pagne retained  it  till  1295,  when  it  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  It  subsequently  by 
marriage  cainc  into  the  possession  of  the  House  of 
Evreux,  from  which  it  passed  to  the  King  of  Aragon, 
and  in  1483  was  acquired  by  Francis  Count  of  Foix,  in 
right  of  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aragon.  John 
d’Albrct,  who  obtained  it  in  consequence  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  of  Foix,  was  in  1512  despoiled  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spanish  Navarre,  which, 
situated  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  by 
far  the  more  extensive  and  valuable  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  II.,  who  left  only  a 
daughter,  Jane,  the  issue  of  his  marriage  with  Cathe- 
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NA-  fine  of  Valois,  sister  of  Francis  t.  Antoine  de  Bour- 
YARRK.  b©n,  Duke  of  Venclome,  married  this  Princess,  who 
NAVE.  him  a son,  who  subsequently,  in  1589,  on  the 

.^1  assassination  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  Navarre 
became  thus  united  to  the  dominions  of  France,  the 
Kings  of  which  thenceforward  bore  the  title  of  Kings  of 
jjomtT  France  and  Navarre.  Lower  Navarre,  or  the  French 
Navarre.  division  of  the  Kingdom,  previously  to  the  Revolution, 
formed  with  Bearn  a Province,  and  at  present  is  part  of 
the  Department  Basses  Pyrenees. 

Marchctia,  Description  Geographique  el  Hudoriqtte  du 
Royaume  dc  Navarre ; Diccionnrio  Geogr.  Hist.  de  la 
Real  Aca/lemia  de  llistoria , Madrid,  1802,  2 torn.  4to.; 
M innim,  Diccionario  Kstadistico  de  Etpana . 1 1 tom.  4to. 
Madrid,  1826 — 1829;  La  Bordc,  Itinhaire  Descriptive 
de  fEsjMgne,  6 torn.  8vo. 

NAUCLEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Penlan - 
dria , order  Monogynies,  natural  order  Rubiacta.  Ge- 
neric character  : calyx  five-toothed ; corolla  funnel- 
shaped  ; capsule  slightly  hree-angled,  two-celled,  many- 
seeded  ; flowers  collected  in  a globular  head  above  the 
common  globular  receptacle. 

Six  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

NAUCORIS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Hemipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna r very  short,  concealed  in 
• cavity  beneath  the  eyes,  quudriarticulate,  cylindric,  with 
the  apex  a little  gracilc;  labrum  large,  exserted,  tri- 
gonal, flat ; rostrum  triarticulate,  shorter  than  (tic  head, 
the  basal  joint  very  short ; body  ovate,  considerably  de- 
pressed, above  flat,  with  the  lateral  margins  acute  ; head 
transverse,  rounded  anteriorly,  rather  deeply  inserted 
into  the  thoraj,  this  last  transverse,  subquadrate,  a little 
narrowed  anteriorly,  and  deeply  emarginate ; abdomen 
large,  broad,  acute  behind ; the  lateral  margin  greatly 
depressed,  somewhat  membranaceous ; legs,  anterior 
short,  four  posterior  compressed  ; femora  with  a double 
row  of  denliculations ; tibia  and  tarti  spinulous,  and 
Airmailed  with  hairs  on  the  margin  for  swimming. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Nepa  cimicoidct,  Linnasus ; IV. 
cimicoides,  Schellenberg,  C unices,  pi.  xii.  Several  species, 
frequenting  fresh  water,  two  of  them  natives  of  Eng- 
land. 

NAVE,  «.*)  A.  S.  nafa , nafel ; Ger.  nabe , nabel; 

Na'vil  j D.  vave,  ruevel ; Sw.  naf,  najfe. 
Wachter  and  Ihre  agree,  that  the  word  naf  nafa,  in 
almost  all  Languages,  Eastern  and  Western,  means 
either  hollow,  or  is  applied  to  things  that  arc  hollow ; 
and  that  the  navel  is  also  so  called  from  its  roundness 
and  concavity. 

Nave  of  the  wheel,  the  hollow  into  which  the  ends  of 
the  axle  arc  inserted. 

Nave  of  a church,  nef  du  temple ; the  concave  centre 
or  body  of  the  church,  nistinguished  from  the  side  aisles 
or  wings.  Addison  writes  nef.  Applied  (generally) 
to  the  centre . 

Navel;  the  hollow  membrane  connecting  the  parent 
and  child. 

Vonr  noble  confetiour,  tber  God  him  save, 

Shal  hold  his*  now  upright  under  the  hot. 

Chaucer.  The  Cierkes  Tale,  v.  7938. 

The  statue  of  Venus  glorious  for  to  see 
Was  naked  Aetuig  in  tho  Urge  ire. 

And  fro  the  navel  doun  all  covered  was 
With  waves  grew,  and  bright  a*  any  glas. 

Id,  The  Kiughtet  Tale , v.  1959. 


And  th*  axeitrees,  the  nameffet,  spokes  and  shaft**  were  all  molten,  xr  1VV 
IlAle,  Anne  1551.  3 Kyttges,  eh.  vii. 

AW.*  may  signifi*  the  desyres  ami  defectscyoas  of  man,  whicbe  NAUGHT, 
are  healed  by  the  wurde  & ft  are  of  God.  ^ y * 

Id.  Ezekiel,  ch.  xvi.  notes. 

Which  neu’r  shoukc  hands,  nor  bad  farewell  to  him, 

Till  he  vuwam'd  him  fruro  the  name  to  the  clwps, 

And  fix'd  his  head  vpau  our  battlements. 

Shahtpcure . Mscheth,  f©l.  131. 

- Doing  prest  f th’  warre, 

Kwn  when  the  name//  uf  the  State  was  touch’d, 

They  would  not  thred  the  gates : this  kinds  of  seruice 
Did  not  desente  corue  gratis. 

Id.  CurioJanut,  foL  15. 

In  deaerilnng  this  riuer,  this  one  thing  (right  honorable)  is  corn* 
vnto  my  inind  touching  the  center  and  namil  as  it  were  of  England. 

Hotuuhcd.  The  Description  »/  Britaine,  ruL  i.  ch.  u.  n,  84. 

The  long  nr/  [of  Uie  church  of  St.  JnstinA  in  Padua]  consists  of 
a row  uf  fire  cupolas ; the  cruas  one  has  on  each  side,  a single 
cupula  deeper  ami  broader  than  the  others. 

Addison.  Tratclt  in  half. 

At  evening  sen-ice  about  six  o’clock,  the  cathedral  was  illuminated 
in  the  finest  inanuer  imaginable.  Doable  rows  of  lustres  lighted  up 
the  s«rr,  Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  i.  di.  v.  p.  324, 

Kvelyn  objects  to  the  ahturdity  of  representing  Adam  and  Eve 
with  not ■els,  and  a fountain  with  carved  imagery  in  Paradise.  The 
latter  remark  is  just;  the  former  is  only  worthy  of  a critical  moo- 
midwife. 

H’a/po/e.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  84.  note  f, 

NAU'F  RAGE,")  Fr.  naufrctgc ; Lat.  naif  radium ; 
Nau'fhaoeous,  J from  navis , a ship;  and  frangere, 
to  break. 

Breaking  of  a ship;  shipwreck  ; met.  destruction. 


And  this  I will  say,  thnt  the  opinion,  not  to  relieve  any  case  alter 
judgment,  would  be  a guilty  opinion  ; guilty  of  the  ruin  and  »w»v 
/rage,  ami  perishing  of  infinite  subjects. 

Huron.  It 'or ha,  vol  sa.  p.  Cl  8.  Speech  on  taking  kit  place  in 
Chancery. 

Thai  tempestuous,  and  oft  nan/ragrous  sea,  wherein  youth  and 
handsomeness  are  commonly  tossed  with  no  leas  haaonl  to  the  body 
than  the  soul. 

Bishop  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  33. 


A.  S.  nawhiht , nohwil,  nauht , 
nouht,  naht,  nohl , i.  e.  no  whit. 
Whit,  or  wight,  (says  Lye,)  non 
* modo  creaturam , verum  eliam 
quamhbet  aliam  rrm  sign) feat. 
In  Goth,  xcaiht,  niwathl ; whit 
from  the  A.  S.  and  Goth,  verb  wit-an,  is  any  thing,  any 
sensible  object.  Naichit,  not  any  thing,  nothing  ; and 
the  adjective  naught , or  naughly , 

Not  worth  any  thing,  worthless,  ahject,  base ; faulty, 
unfit,  unfavourable. 


NAUGHT,  n.  c 

Noi’oht, 

Naught,  adj. 

Nau'ghty, 

NAi/aHTtur, 

Nau’ohtiners. 


ban  an  beve  kynge‘«  dourter,  of  verre  londe  J brugt 
pal  to  hya  holy  ljue,  nolde  aconly  ntrzt. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  331. 

Brittrik  hir  lord,  fat  echo  rnie*/  wiste 
Unwanted  drank  Jwuf  a drauht  ula  him  liste. 

B.  ttranne,  p.  13. 


We  er  pouer  freres,  )at  haf  nought  on  to  lyue. 

In  stede  of  messengercs,  sau«  condyle  vs  gyue. 

Id.  p.2C0. 

Bold  of  hia  spec  he,  and  wise  and  wel  ytaugbt, 

And  uf  manhood  him  lacked  nghte  naught. 

Chancer.  The  Knighttt  Tale,  v.  758. 


And  of  a mirthe  I am  right  now  bethought. 
To  don  you  esc,  and  it  shall  caste  you  nought. 
Id. 


lb.  v 770 
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VAUGHT  A"*  Y**  **  P1*!™  •*  Chri*t  «peVrth  of  hull  in  the  goopell,  On- 
“ _ for  «1  il»t,  which  neither  *««  a naughty  man,  nor  vnlenwd  m 

KlimV'A  scripture.  coul.lt  not  dartly  m it,  but  that  he  *akl  the  contrary. 

. 7_  Sir  Thomas  Man.  /Varies,  fob  155.  A Dsa/sgm  concerning 

-T~r~t-  Heresies,  S(c. 

The  authour  tonchrth  one  epochal  prerogatife  that  we  haue  by  a 
prU-Ktr  bee  he  neucr  «o  bad,  in  y hin  nvughtmes  can  not  take  From 
v»  the  jwofite  of  bii  masse.  Id.  U>.  fob  ‘2*26. 

And  whom  he  hits  nought  knows,  and  whom  he  hurts  nought  care*. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (Jveene,  book  it.  ch.  i». 

• Imogen, 

Thy  mother’s  deud. 

I no.  1 am  sony  for  ’t  my  lord. 

Cim.  Oh  she  was  naught ; and  long  of  her  it  was 
That  wc  met  htetv*  to  strangely. 

Shnhtpeare.  Cymbt/inr,  fob  397. 

But  the  neat  morning,  Pjrrrus  to  win  the  advantage  of  fight  in  the 
plain  field,  where  he  might  prevail  with  the  force  of  elephants,  tent 
find  certain  of  hit  bands  to  suite  upon  the  naughty  ground  they 


had  fought  on  the  day  before. 

Str  Thomas  Norik. 


Plutarch,  fob  341. 
for  want  of  better  wit, 


Pyrrus. 


Well,  thus  did  1 

Because  my  parents  uanghl/y  brought  me  vp. 

Afirrour  for  Magistrates,  fob  297 . 

But  alter  ward  like  swine  they  wallow  ed  afresh  in  their  puddles  of 
poUusionx,  and  at  dogs  licked  vp  their  filthie  vomit  of  corruption 
and  naughtmeuc. 

Hotmshed.  Richard  II.  Anno  1362.  vol.  iL  p.  755. 

Cklo.  Play  hy  yourself,  1 dare  not  venture  tbitheT : 

You  aiwl  your  naughty  pipe  go  hang  together. 

Dry  dm.  Theocritus.  Idyll.  27.  Dapknis. 
To  death  ourselves  and  all  our  work  we  owe : 

But  is  there  nought,  O Muse,  can  save 
Our  memories  from  dark  nets  and  the  grave, 

And  some  short  after-life  bestow  ? 

Hugh  ft.  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrt.  Hughes. 

NAVICELLA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Gasleropo- 
dous  Molltuca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  operculated,  elliptic  or  oblong, 
convex  above  with  the  spire  oblique,  and  concave 
below  ; pillar  lip  flattened,  margined,  narrow  and  with- 
out teeth  ; operculum  solid,  flat,  with  a subulate  and 
lateral  tooth. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Nerila  ettiptica,  Lamarck ; 
Chemnitz,  vol.  ix.  pi.  exxiv.  fig.  1082.  The  species 
are  found  in  tropical  seas. 


NAU'SEA, 

Nau'seate, 

Nai/reous, 

Nau'seouslv, 


]» 


Fr.  nausie ; lb  nausea;  Sp. 
| nausea  ; Lat.  nausea ; Gr.  vavma, 
V from  uaut,  navis , a ship. 

( Sensation  caused  by  (the  motion 
Nau'seousness.  ) of)  a ship  i sea-sickness  ; loathing, 
disgust,  squeamishuess. 

While  we  siiigle  out  several  dishes  and  reject  others,  the  selection 
seems  but  arbitrary,  or  upon  opinion  ; for  many  aru  commended 
and  cryed  up  in  one  age,  which  are  decried  and  nauseated  in  another. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  sii.  ch.  xxv.  p.  211. 


The  light  to  him  is  the  shadow  of  death  ; he  luis  no  heart,  nor 
appetite  to  busiuess  ; nay,  his  very  food  is  nnwreoMf  to  him,  and  his 
daily  repast  no  refreshment. 

South.  Sermons,  vol  iv.  p.  109. 
Hunger  and  thirst  with  patience  will  we  meet, 

And  what  offended  nature  nauseam,  eat. 

Fusee.  Lucan,  hook  iii. 

. The  sun,  that  in  the  mnrsltea  breeds 

Nothing  but  nnutrois  and  unwholesome  weeds, 

With  the  same  ra>s,  on  T»ch  and  i«eguant  earth, 

To  pleasant  flowers  and  useful  fruit*  gives  birth. 

H aUh,  Elegy.  The  Purer  of  Verse. 

Some  venal  pens  so  prostitute  the  bays, 

Their  panegyrich*  bah ; their  satires  praise. 

So  nauseously,  and  so  unlike,  they  paint, 

N s in  Adouis  j M t a saint. 

Garth.  Claremont. 


Riches  and  honours,  then,  are  useless  thing*,  NAUSEA* 

To  the  ill.judging  palate  sweet,  _ 

But  turn  nt  last  to  iwnrtroi*«*rw  and  gall.  NAVY. 

fW fret.  A Prospect  of  Death.  . | 
Temperance  itself  will  take  a little  [praise],  but  the  ftomach 
sickens  with  a surfeit  of  it,  and  the  palate  Mvmfn  the  debauch. 

Observer,  No.  3. 

NAUTILUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Mollusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  discoid,  spiral,  multilocular, 
with  simple  sides,  the  latter  equal ; whorls  contiguous, 
the  last  emhracing  and  concealing  the  previously  formed 
ones ; septa  transverse. 

Type  of  the  genus,  N.  pompilius,  Lin  met  is  ; Buonan. 
pi.  i.  fig.  2.  An  extensive  genus,  consisting  of  recent 
and  extinct  species;  the  former  marine,  and  several  of 
both  found  on  the  coasts  and  crags  of  Britain. 

NA'VY,  Fr.  naoie,  naviger;  IL  uavigart; 

Na'val,  Sp.  natigar ; Lat.  natigare,  i.  e. 

Na'v  ioate,  navem  ngere  ; Lat.  nacu,  from  Gr. 

Navigation,  > eavv,  and  that  from  vi-etv,  to  swim, 

Na'vioatoh,  to  float.  Sami  is  applied  to 

Na'vioadle,  The  whole  fleet  or  float  of  ships; 

Nau'tical.  usually  of  armed  ships  or  vessels. 

To  navigate ; to  guide  the  course  of  a ship ; to  pass 
over  or  along  in  ships ; to  sail. 

& eft  artued  on  kis  load  with  folk  grete  name. 

R,  Brunnt , p.24. 


rUeaua]  praying  Jupiter  on  hie 
To  tail*  nnd  keeiw  that  noonr 
Of  that  Troyan  fetmu, 

Sith  that  he  her  wnn«  was. 

Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fane,  book  b p.  347. 
All  priaaly  tbei  gone  to  Ion  da 
Full  armed  out  af  the  mari*. 

Gower.  Cossf.  Am.  book  L p.  2G. 


I haue  greatly  wished  there  were  a lecture  of  smeigation  read  to  # 
thia  dtie,  for  the  banishing  of  our  former  grouse  ignorance  in  ma- 
rine causes,  and  for  the  increase  and  general)  imdliidying  of  the 
Bfea-knowledgv  of  this  age,  wherein  God  hath  raised  so  general  a 
desire  h the  youth  of  this  realme  to  discover  all  parts  of  tba  face 
of  the  earth,  to  this  realme,  in  former  agea,  not  knawen, 

, Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Sfc.  Epistle  Ded.  • 3. 

Solomon,  therefore,  needed  not  to  hare  gone  farther  off  than 
Ophir  in  the  East  to  have  sped  worse : neither  could  he  navigate 
from  the  East  to  the  West  in  those  days,  whereas  he  had  no  coast 
to  have  guided  him. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  i.  eh,  viii.  see.  5. 

Her  [the  tea’s]  natiue  saltaea,  lb  by  rcaaon  thereof,  her  strength 
for  the  better  supporting  of  navigable  vessells,  is  still  the  same. 

Hahemill.  Apologie,  book  ii.  ch.  viii.  sec.  1.  fol.  131. 

And  though  the  Phenician*  and  Carthaginian*,  the  Tyrians  and 
Syd onion*,  are  much  renowned  in  histories  for  great  novigatourt ; 
yet  it  is  thought  by  the  learned,  that  those  voyage*  thsy  performed 
was  onely  by  coasting,  and  not  hy  cru»*ing  the  ocean. 

Id.  lb.  book  iii.  ch.  ix.  t*c-  4.  fol.  269. 

The  victory  of  Duiliua,  av  it  wo*  honoured  at  Rome  with  the  first 
«-i»W  triumph  that  was  ever  seen  in  that  city,  so  gave  U uuto  the 
Romans  a great  encouragement  to  proceed  in  their  wars  by  mm. 

RutegA.  History  of  the  World,  book  V.  ch.  L sec  7.  fob  566. 

He  elegantly  shewed  by  whom  h«  w«»  drawne,  which  defaulted 
the  nautical!  composee,  wlih  AVT  M AGNES,  AVT  MAGNA. 

Camden.  Remtsmes.  Imprests,  p.  225. 

Theure  his  broad  eye  the  subject  world  survey* 

Hie  tow  a,  and  tent*,  aud  navigable  sea*. 

Pope.  Homer.  /Bad,  book  viii. 

4 Nor  the  hratcn-couducted  prow 

Of  ssavigmtum  bold,  that  foarlcwa  brakes 
The  bnruiug  line,  or  dorr*  the  wintry  |>ole. 

Thomson.  Summer. 

When  by  means  of  it  [the  mariner’s  compos*]  navigators  found 
that  at  all  seasons,  and  in  erery  place,  they  could  discover  the  North 
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NAVIGATION  LAWS. 


J4YY,  and  South  with  so  much  ««*  nod  accm 

nee»s*aiy  to  depend  merely  on  the  light  o 

NAVIQA-  ration  of  the  sea-cowt. 


TION  Jiottcrtmm.  America , vol.  i.  book  i.  p.  51. 

LAWS.  By  the  hwojfarxnatioB  of  the  ship*  into  «• -deities,  Virgil  would 
- — ^ — J insinuate,  1 suppose,  the  greet  advantages  of  cultivating  a naval 
power,  such  u extended  commerce,  end  the  dominion  of  the  ocean. 

jbrfui.  Diucrlation  6.  p.  192. 

Navigation  Laws.  At  the  present  day  it  is  needless 
to  consider  these  laws  farther  than  by  showing : 1 . the 
system  which  was  adopted  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth ; and  2.  the  alterations  which  that  system  has 
undergone  ; for  the  various  regulations  to  which  Navi- 
gation was  subject  in  more  ancient  limes,  have  ceased  to 
be  of  any  interest  or  importance.  The  Act  of  Naviga- 
tion was  passed  by  the  Republican  Parliament,  on  the 
9th  day  of  October,  a.  d.  1651.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Parliament  was  partly  actuated  by  the  desire 
of  promoting  our  own  shipping  interests  ; but  the  more 
immediate  objects  which  it  had  in  view,  were  to  mortify 
our  Sugar  Islands,  which  continued  to  favour  the  party 
of  the  King,  and  also  to  injure  the  Dutch,  our  great  rivals 
at  that  time  on  the  sea.  by  depriving  them  of  the  carry- 
ing trade,  which  was  almost  exclusively  in  their  hands, 
and  which  was  the  principal  source  of  their  maritime 
greatness.  Previously  to  the  present  century,  the  Act  in 
question  received  almost  universal  praise;  it  was  styled 
the  Charla  Marilima  of  England ; and  Adam  Smith 
characterised  it  as  “ perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  our 
commercial  regulations.1"  But  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  Dutch  continued  to  retain  their  maritime  power 
long  after  the  passing  of  the  Act;  that  they  subsequently 
attributed  their  own  decay,  not  to  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  but  to  the  influence  of  excessive  taxation;  and  that 
the  passing  of  the  Act  was  not  followed  by  any  rapid 
• improvement  in  our  commercial  marine,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, by  an  actual  falling  off  iu  the  Greenland  and 
Baltic  trades  ; the  praise  which  it  has  received  is,  perhaps 
.somewhat  extravagant.  See  Roger  Coke’s  Treatise  on 
Trade,  p.  89.  published  in  1671,  pp.  36.  48 ; Child's  Trea- 
tine  on  Trade , published  in  1691,  p.  89 : and  Sir  Matthew 
Decker's  Em ay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Dec/i/re  of  Foreign 
Trade ; published  in  1756,  p.  60.  The  doctrine  of  moilern 
times  is,  that  every  measure  which  prevent*  the  increase 


r.  it  t*cam*  no  longer  aimed  principally  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  little  N AVIGA- 
m stars,  and  the  oh*er-  na^ve  produce  to  carry.  TION 

toL  i.  book  i.  p.  51.  After  the  Restoration,  these  regulations  were  re-  LAWS.  j 
VurU  would  Milled  bySut.  12  Charles  II.  c.  18. ; but  Ihe  clause  — "V— 

of  cultivating  a uavaJ  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  goods,  except  in 

iominum  of  the  ocean.  British  ships,  or  in  ships  belonging  to  the  Country  of 
vuertatHM  6.  p.  192.  which  the  goods  were  the  produce,  instead  of  extendi og 

t day  it  is  needless  to  all  descriptions  of  goods,  as  it  had  originally  done, 

y showing:  1.  the  was  now  confined  to  seventeen  descriptions  only,  which 
ic  of  the  Common-  were  enumerated  in  ihe  StaLute,  and  which  from  such 
i that  system  has  enumeration  have  since  become  well  known  in  commerce 
ns  to  which  Navi-  by  the  name  of  enumerated  articles. 
nes,  have  ceased  to  The  enumerated  article*  were  masts,  timber  or  boards, 
rhe  Act  of  Naviga-  salt,  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  hemp  or  flax,  raisins,  figs,  prunes, 
f*arliament,  on  the  olive-oil,  corn  or  grain,  sugar,  potashes,  wines,  vinegar, 
cannot  be  denied  and  spirits,  called  aqua  viUe  or  brandy.  But  as  the  ri- 
ated  by  the  desire  valry  with  the  Dutch  continued,  and  as  there  was  reason 
Mts  ; but  the  more  to  suppose,  that,  aided  by  the  contiguity  of  their  own 
w,  were  to  mortify  Country  to  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  they  were 
to  favour  the  party  able  to  evade  the  law,  it  was  enacted  by  Slut.  14 
tch,  our  great  rivals  Charles  II.  c.  11.  sec.  23.  that  no  sort  of  wines  except 
them  of  the  carry-  Rhenish,  spicery,  grocery,  tobacco,  potashes,  pitch,  tar, 
rely  in  their  hands,  salt,  rosin,  deal  boards,  fir,  timber,  or  olive-oil,  should 
of  their  maritime  be  imported  from  either  of  those  Countries,  either  in 
century,  the  Act  in  British  ships,  or  in  any  other  vessel  whatsoever.  The 
aise ; it  was  styled  greater  part  of  this  barbarous  enactment,  which  tended 
and  Adam  Smith  to  destroy  almost  all  commercial  intercourse  between 
wisest  of  all  our  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand,  and  Holland,  the  Ne- 
n it  is  considered  therlands,  and  Germany  on  the  other,  was  permitted  to 
eir  maritime  power  remain  in  force  till  the  present  century, 
t they  subsequently  In  the  year  1822,  while  Mr.  Wallace  was  President 
c operation  of  the  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  several  important  changes  were 
taxation;  and  that  introduoed.  1.  Our  commerce  was  placed  on  the  same 
owed  by  any  rapid  footingwith  that  ofihe  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  invidious 
we,  hut  on  the  con-  prohibition*  to  which,  as  belore  mentioned,  the  trade 
be  Greenland  aud  with  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  had  been  subject, 
veeived  is,  perhaps,  were  withdrawn.  2.  The  importation  of  the  enumerated 
Coke’s  Treatise  on  articles  was  permitted,  not  only  iu  British  ships  and  in 
6.  48;  Child’s  Trm-  ships  belonging  to  the  Country  of  which  the  articles  are 
) : and  Sir  Mutthew  the  produce,  but  also  in  ships  of  the  Country  from  which 
Dec/i/re  of  Foreign  the  articles  are  imported  into  this  Country.  3.  Whereas 
doctrine  of  moilera  by  the  old  law,  goods  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
event*  the  increase  America  could  only  be  imported  directly  from  the  places 


of  commerce  must  pro  tanto  prevent  the  increase  of  ship- 
ping nlso,  because  commerce  is  the  cause  and  not  the 
effect  of  shipping.  Upon  this  principle  it  became  ap- 
parent that  certain  modifications  of  the  system  were 
advisable,  and  circumstances  which  we  shall  presently 
explain  actnnliy rendered  those  modifications  necessary. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  Act  were,  first,  that  no 
goods  or  commodities  whatever,  of  the  growth,  produc- 
tion, or  manufacture  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should 
be  imported  either  into  England  or  Ireland,  or  any  of 
the  Plantations,  except  in  shi|«  belonging  to  English 
subjects,  and  of  which  the  master  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  crew  were  also  English  ; and  secondly,  that 
no  goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of 
any  Country  in  Europe,  should  be  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  except  in  British  ships,  or  in  such  ships  as  were 
the  real  property  of  the  people  of  the  Country  or  place 
iu  which  the  goods  were  produced,  or  from  w hich  they 
could  only  be,  or  most  usually  were  exported.  The  first 
of  these  provisions  secured  to  British  ships  the  whole  of 
the  importation  trade  from  the  Ollier  three  quarters  of 
the  globe ; and  the  second  prevented  any  one  nation 
from  engrossing  the  w bole  of  the  currying  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  ; but  it  was 


of  which  they  were  the  produce,  this  restriction  was  re- 
moved, and  the  importation  i f such  goods  was  permitted 
to  be  made  from  any  part  of  the  World,  subject,  however, 
to  this  proviso,  that  if  they  should  be  imported  from  any 
port  of  Europe , they  should  not  be  consumed  in  this 
Country,  but  should  be  reexported. 

That  which  is  called  the  Rcc: procity  System,  is  also 
an  important  innovation.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting 
our  own  stripping,  higher  duties  had  been  imposed  on 
goods  imported  in  foreign  ships  than  on  goods  imported 
in  British  ships  ; and  the  lolls  payable  to  light-houses, 
and  port  and  harbour-duties,  were  higher  on  foreign 
ships  than  on  British.  The  first  step  towards  the  Reci- 
procity System  was  forced  npon  us  by  the  retaliatory 
measures  adopted  by  the  United  States.  When  that 
Nation  had  established  it*  independence,  it  proceeded  to 
make  Navigation  Laws  similar  lo  our  own.  It  placed 
a higher  duty  on  foreign  tonnage  than  oil  its  own,  and  a 
higher  scale  of  duties  on  goods  imported  iu  foreign 
ships  than  on  such  as  were  imported  in  ships  belonging 
to  its  own  subjects.  Although  this  measure  was  intended 
to  injure  our  shipping,  we  had  no  just  grounds  for  com- 
plaint ; because  we  could  not  expect  others  to  set  no 
discriminating  duties  on  our  ships,  while  we  continued. 
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NAVTGA-  retain  our  discriminating  duties  on  theirs.  We  did 
TION  not,  in  the  first  instance,  propose  that  the  discriminating 
LAWS,  duties  should  be  taken  off  on  both  sides,  as  prudence 
would  have  dictated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  resorted 
to  retaliatory  regulations,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  nu- 
gatory the  system  which  had  been  adopted  against  us. 
In  this  hope  we  were  disappointed ; and  at  length  it 
became  obvious  that  the  tendency  of  all  our  endeavours 
was  merely  to  cause  the  productions  of  other  Countries 
to  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  on  more  favour- 
able terms  than  our  own.  We  then  became  sensible  of 
our  error  ; and,  at  length,  by  the  Commercial  Treaty  of 
1615,  it  was  agreed  that  the  discriminating  duties  both 
on  ships  and  goods  should  be  given  up  by  both  parties, 
and  that  the  ships  of  each  should  be  admitted  into  the 
harbours  of  the  other  on  the  same  terms  as  its  own. 

The  Reciprocity  System  was  next  extended  to  tlie 
new  States  in  South  America.  In  this  instance,  we  did 
not  wait  to  be  driven  on  by  retaliatory  measures,  but 
we  at  once  offered  to  admit  their  ships  into  our  harbours 
subject  to  the  same  charges  and  duties  as  our  own,  on 
condition  that  they  admitted  ours  on  the  same  terms, 
which  proposal  was?  gladly  accepted  on  their  port,  although 
they  had  begun  to  consider  the  necessity  of  following 
our  example,  and  making  Navigation  Laws  for  their 
own  protection. 

In  the  year  1822,  Prussia  procured  herself  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  benefits  of  the  Reciprocity  System,  by 
imposing  discriminating  duties  on  our  ships,  and  threat- 
ening to  impose  them  also  on  goods  imported  in  our 
ships;  and  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  soon  afterwards 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  Prussia. 

Having  thus  explained  some  of  the  more  important 
changes  which^have  been  made  in  our  Navigation  Laws, 
we  proceed  to  give  a syllabus  of  the  laws  as  at  present 
established,  which  we  take  from  the  Statute  6 Geo.  IV. 
c.  109.  an  Act  of  Parliament  remarkable  for  its  perspi- 
cuity and  conciseness. 

1.  The  several  sorts  of  goods  hereinafter  enumerated 
being  the  produce  of  Europe,  (that  is  to  say,)  masts, 
timber,  boards,  salt,  pitch,  tar,  tallow,  rosin,  hemp,  flax, 
currants,  raisins,  figs,  prunes,  olive  oil,  corn  or  grain, 
potashes,  wiue,  sugar,  vinegar,  brandy,  and  tobacco, 
may  not  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  to  be 
used  therein,  except  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the 
Country  of  w hich  the  goods  are  the  produce,  or  in  ships 
of  the  Country  from  which  the  goods  are  imported. 

2.  Goods  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 
may  not  be  imported  from  Europe  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  be  used  therein,  except  the  goods  herein- 
after mentioned  ; (that  is  to  say  ) 

Goods,  the  produce  of  places  in  Asia  or  Africa,  within 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  of  the  dominions  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco,  imported  from  places  in  Europe 
within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Goods  the  produce  of  place;:  within  the  limits  of  the 
Cast  India  Company's  Charter,  which  (having  been 
imported  into  Gibraltar  or  Malta  in  British  ships)  may 
be  imported  from  Gibraltar  or  Malta. 

Goods  taken  by  way  of  reprisal  by  British  ships : 
bullion,  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other 
jewels  and  precious  stones. 

3.  Goods  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 
shall  not  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
be  roed  therein,  in  foreign  ships,  unless  they  be  the 
ships  of  the  Country  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  of 
which  the  goods  are  the  produce,  and  from  which  they 


are  imported,  except  the  goods  hereinafter  mentioned,  NAVIGA- 
(that  is  to  say,) 

Goods  the  produce  of  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  * 

Signor,  in  Asia  or  Africa,  which  may  be  imported  from  NAY. 
his  dominions  in  Europe,  in  ships  of  his  dominions : 

Raw  silk  and  mohair  yarn,  the  produce  of  Asia,  which 
may  be  im)»ortcd  from  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Signor  in  ships  of  his  dominions ; bullion. 

4.  All  manufactured  goods  are  deemed  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Country  of  which  they  are  the  manufacture. 

5.  No  goods  may  be  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  the  Islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney, 

Sark,  or  Man,  except  in  British  ships. 

6.  No  goods  may  be  exported  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  any  British  possession  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 
nor  to  the  Islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark, 
or  Man,  except  in  British  ships. 

7.  No  goods  may  be  imported  coastwise,  from  one 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another,  except  in  Bri- 
tish ships. 

8.  No  goods  may  be  carried  from  any  of  the  Islands 
of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  to  any 
other  of  such  Islands  ; nor  from  one  part  of  any  such 
Islands  to  another  part  of  the  same  Island,  except  in 
British  ships. 

9.  No  goods  maybe  carried  from  any  British  possession 
in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  to  any  other  of  such  posses- 
sions, nor  from  one  part  of  any  of  sucli  possessions  to 
another  part  of  the  same,  except  in  British  ships. 

10.  No  goods  may  be  imported  into  any  British  pos- 
session in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  in  any  foreign 
ships,  unless  they  be  ships  of  the  Country  of  which  the 
goods  are  the  produce,  and  from  which  the  goods  are 
imported. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  coasting  trade,  the 
trade  between  the  Colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
and,  generally,  the  trade  between  different  parts  of  the 
British  dominions,  must  be  carried  on  exclusively  in 
British  ships  ; and  that  foreign  ships  nre  only  admitted 
to  compete  with  British,  where  they  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded with  any  decree  of  fairness.  See  Mr.  Huskis- 
son’s  Speech  on  the  Shipping  Interests,  1828  ; and  Mr. 
M*Cu1loch’s  Note  on  the  Navigation  Laws,  in  the  IVth 
Volume  of  his  Edition  of  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations. 

NAW  L,  or  ) A naicl,  i.  e.  an  ate l ; my  natcl,  i.  e. 

Nall.  jmineairf.  See  Awl.  Cotton,  perhaps, 
means  '*  mine  alls,'’  all  my  goods  and  chattels. 

Darvd  thou  draw*  out  Leuythl  with  an  angle,  or  bynda  hi*  tongs 
with  • vnai«-  ? C«nat  thou  put  a ryn^e  in  the  note  of  him,  or  bore 
hi*  chafles  Ihoruw  with  a nauie. 

BMe,  Amo  1551.  Job,  ch_  xL 

Kerry  man  dull  hare  a special  ear*  of  his  own  suul ; 

And  in  bis  pocket  carry  his  two  confessora, 

His  Yugel,  suit  hi*  Sowf. 

Beaamont  and  Fletcher.  Woman  Pleated,  act  it.  SC.  1, 

Which  haring  turn’d  off.  I then  call  to  pay, 

And  packing  my  nawto,  whipp’d  to  hom,  and  away. 

CaH»n.  A Poyctf*  to  Ireland  in  llurletyur,  can.  3. 

NAY,  t*.  "1  A.  S.  no,  ne,  no  ; D.  neen  ; Ger.  nein. 

Nay,  n.  >Skinner  derives  the  A.  S.  from  the  Lat. 

Nay,  adv. ) ne ,*  Wachtcr  the  D.  and  Ger,  from  the 
Lat.  non.  Tookc  has  no  doubt  that  they  have  the  same 
origin  and  signification  as  the  Dan.  nodeg,  Sw.  noodeg, 

D.  noode , node,  and  no,  which  me»u  averse , unwilling. 

Hence 

To  nay  will  mean : to  be  averse  or  unwilling ; to  dis- 
sent, to  refuse,  to  deny. 
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Nay,  n.  dissent,  refusal,  denial. 

Nay,  adv.  is  used  cilipticully  ; *c.  as  denying  what  is 
said  to  be  uil  that  might  Ik*  snid. 

See  the  Example  from  Milton. 

Thannc  in  }at  tiody  belter*  you  yovr.  quay  ich. 
nay  quay  be  no  before. 

Ptrrt  Plankman.  futon,  p.  272. 
Therforo  I cm*  seilh  to  hem,  children  wet  ghe  hau  pay  soupyng 
thing  ? fhei  oasweriden  to  turn,  mu'. 

Widif.  John,  ch.  ui. 
Nc  ha  shd  not  nny,  ne  deny  hi*  sinne. 

Chuncrr.  The  Prrtrmet  Tale,  p.  163. 
Aka,  alas,  with  how  delb  an  earn  death  erueJl  tumetb  uwaie  fro 
wretches,  and  naieth  fur  to  close  wepyilg  iyen. 

/</.  Boectu*,  book  i.  p.  407. 

“ My  lord,"  quod  she,  “ I vote,  and  wi*t  alway, 
ltow  that  betwiaen  your  magnificence 
A m3  nay  pottfle  no  n ight  ne  can  ne  may 
Making  comparison,  it  is  no  n«y.” 

Id.  The  Cierket  Tnle , V.  8693. 
He  said  not  her  naue  nc  ye, 

But  hclde  hym  stille,  and  let*  hir  chide. 

Gower,  Corn/.  An*.  book  ui.  p.  77, 
And  without  all  naye  sayinge,  he  which  is  Irmu  reeeaueth  blessing 
of  him  which  is  greater. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Hebruet,  ch.  yu. 
Hxa.  Bui  lU’d  any  he  hod  not, 

And  Ille  l.w  sworn*  you  would  helecuc  my  saying, 

Uowe'ro  you  leant  to  th’  nnywnrd. 

ShaAifteare.  U Inter'*  Tale,  ful.  282. 

If  I do  not  gull  him  into  a nnjnoord,  and  make  him  a common  re- 
creation, do  nut  thinke  1 haue  witte  enough  to  lye  straight  in  my 
bed.  U.  Tadjik  Night,  fol.  262. 

Be  then  his  lore  accurst,  since  love  or  hate 
To  ine  alike  it  deals  eternal  woo, 

A»jr  curv'd  bo  thou  ; since  again  vt  his  thy  will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Milton.  Puraditc  Inst,  book  hr.  Y.  7» 
Too  faeil  then  thou  didst  not  much  gainsay, 

Airy  didst  permit,  approve,  and  fair  dismiss. 

Id.  Jb.  book  ix.  ».  1159. 

NAZARITE,  one  who  separates  himself;  from  the 
Heb.  nazar , separate , segregate.  The  old  translation 
of  the  Bible,  15&1,  uses  the  word  absleyner. 

Speak*  vnhi  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  vnto  them,  when  a 
man  or  woman  docth  separata  thi  scluus  to  vowe  a vowe  of  a Naso* 
nte  to  separata  (himselfc)  vnto  the  Loitle : lie  shall  abstrine  from 
wine  and  atrog  driuke,  and  shall  driuke  no  suwre  wine  uur  vowre 
drinke,  nor  bhal  driuke  auic  Ueour  of  grapes  ueilher  vital  cate  fresh 
grappes  nor  dried. 

Genera  Bible,  Anna  1561.  Sum beri,  ch.  vi.  Y.  5. 

A Nsxarite  iu  place  atiominabk* 

Vaunting  my  strength  in  honor  to  their  Dugan  ? 

Alif tan.  Sumton  Agonutet,  l.  370. 

1 with  this  messenger  will  go  along, 

Nothing  to  do,  be  sure,  that  may  dikbonour 
Our  law,  or  stain  my  vow  of  Aaronfe. 

U.  JB.  1.397. 

NE,  A,  S.  ne.  See  Nay.  Ne  was  used  os  we  now 
use  not,  nor , and  neither;  ull  which  see. 

Ihreus  answeridc  and  Mule  to  him,  ya  men,  not  knowyngs  the 
Scrip  tun*  ne  the  vertue  of  (rod. 

WcHf,  Matthew,  eh.  xxii. 
Wcrlui  alle  thing*  by  conscil  thus  snyd  lie, 

And  then  ne  shall  thou  not  repent vn  thee. 

Chancer.  The  Marehantet  Tale,  Y.  9359. 

A>  never  fur  no  wvle,  ne  far  no  wo, 

AV  fthal  the  gust  within  my  a herte  stent* 

To  love  you  best  with  all  my  trm  entente 

Id.  The  Cierket  Tnle,  v.  8847. 

For  I may  not  baue  such  baokes  at  ore  necessary  for  nut,  neither 
yet  penne,  ink.  me  papt-r. 

Frith,  live  bet,  ful.  76.  A Bulwarks  against  Ha  stall. 


NE^RA.  in  Botany,  a penus  of  the  class  Octandria,  KRMK. 
order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : involucre  two  — 
or  three  leaved,  scaled  ; corolla  tubular  ; stamens  shorter  KEAJL 
than  the  crffolla ; drupe  onc-secded  ; nut  covered  with  a 
peel. 

Two  species,  native  of  Peru. 

NEAL.  See  Anneal.  A.  S.  An-erl-an,  on-atfan, 
ala n,  to  heat,  to  burn.  Vitrum  sensim  igni  admoverr, 
vcl  ( sensim ) ab  iftte  iollcre.  Ln combe  aud  Roquefort 
have  neclle,  emaille , i.  e.  enamelled. 

To  heat,  to  burn,  metals,  to  improve  their  temper. 

Regard  of  aliares  ar.d  culture*,  all  they  Icaue,  both  aitlie  and 
plough 

They  tiiru  to  this,  and  swords,  and  glauirs,  in  furnris  neate 

they  tough.  Pharr.  jKnndnt,  book  riL  sig  W.  3. 

Reduction  is  chiefly  effect* J by  firv,  wherein,  if  they  stand  and 
mele,  the  imperfect  metal*  vapour  away,  and  so  da  all  manner  of 
salt*  which  separated  them  in  mini  mas  paries  Mure. 

Bacon.  Dor M,  vol.  i.  p.  418.  Ur.  Mestrtfs  Amu  ■rrt  Touching 
Metal*  and  Mineral*. 

NEAP,  odj.\  Skinner  says,  that  neaps  or  neap 

Neap,  n,  j tides,  are  tides-— at/uantm  inopcs,  (A.S. 
nee fUg,  inops,)  tides  scant  of  water.  As  a nattd  is  an  aid, 
a neap  may  be  an  ebb ; a decreasing;  tide  ; decreasing  as 
the  Moon  decreases. 

See  the  Quotation  from  Maclaurin. 

The  waters  are  in  perpetual  agitation  of  flux  and  refluxes  : ctcb 
when  no  wind  stirs,  they  have  their  neap  ami  spring  tides. 

Hall.  Sermon.  The  MtschirJ  of  /'actum,  SfC. 

Her  [the  sea]  motion  of  ebbing  and  flowing,  of  high  springs  and 
dead  neapet,  are  still  as  certain*  and  constant,  os  the  changes  of  the 
moose  and  course  of  the  sunne. 

Uakeunll.  Apobgie,  book  ii.  ch.  riii.  sec.  1.  ful.  131. 

The  action  of  the  sun  diminishes  the  effect  of  the  moon's  action 
in  the  quarters,  because  the  one  raises  tlw  water  in  that  case  where 
the  other  depresses  it ; and  thareforo  the  tide*  then  are  least : and 
these  we  call  the  neap  tide*. 

Maclaurin.  New  ton.  Pkdasopk*e at  Discovers*,  book  ir.  ch.  vii. 

NEAR,  r.  A.  S.  neak;  D.  nai ; Ger.  nahe ; 

N EAR,  adj.  J Sw.  naeia.  Tooke  derives  from  the 

Near,  adv.  > A.  S.  nyrwian , coarclart , comprimere , 

Ne'ari.y,  I contrakere,  to  draw  together,  to  com- 

Ne/arness.  ) press,  to  contract. 

To  near , to  draw  dose  together,  to  come  or  move 
close,  to  lessen  the  distance,  to  approach,  to  approxi- 
mate. 

Near,  adj.  close,  compressed,  contracted ; confined, 
conuectcd ; strict,  straightened,  direct ; the  least  distant ; 
consequentially,  niggardly,  or  having  a narrow  and  con- 
fined disposition. 

In  weiring  & in  wo  be  regned  fvue  jere. 

Men  biriwd  him  at  Shirtburo,  Kdbohi  full*  nrre. 

H.  Brwnne,  p.  21, 

**  Sqnivr,  come  ner,  if  if  youre  wille  be, 

And  say  somwhat  uf  hive  fur  certes  ye 
Connen  theroa  a*  much«  os  any  man." 

Chaucer  The  Syuieret  Tale,  e.  10315. 

With  this  chanon  I dwelt  have  seven  yere, 

And  of  his  science  nm  1 never  the  uere. 

Id.  The  Chanonet  Yemunnes  Tale,  Y.  16189- 

And  cither  while  hi*  goth  afarTO, 

And  other  white  be  draweth  nerre. 

Gower.  Ctmf.  Am.  book  i.  p 35. 

Now  for  ntwrmeu  Gall*  was  noted  extremelie,  a vice  though  in- 
cident to  age,  yet  duubilroc  in  a prince  much  miklikvd,  and  in  a 
new  iwince  oangvitm*. 

Stir ile.  Tnntut,  part  L fol.  11.  The  End  of  Acre. 
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Tubs.  You  valiant  and  strong-hearted  enemies. 

You  royal  German  foes,  that  lh»  day  come 
To  blow  that  mnwt  out  that  Harms  between  ye ; 

Lay  by  your  ang*r  fur  an  hour. 

Beaumont  and  tide  her.  The  71m  ATo lie  Kinsmen,  act  y.  sc.  1. 

Give  up  your  key  unto  that  Lunl  that  nmres  you- 

Hi iyn»od.  Royal  A ing. 


Thus  Satan  talking  to  hi*  nearest  mate 
With  head  up- lift  above  the  wave,  aud  eyes 
Thai  sparkling  bias’d,  his  ether  purta  besidea 
Prone  on  the  flood.  extended  Long  anil  large 
Lay  flouting  many  a rood. 

Afr Item.  Parodist  Lott,  book  L L 192. 


■ With  joy 

And  tidings  fraught,  to  hell  he  now  return'd, 

And  at  the  brink  of  Chaos,  neer  the  foot 
Of  this  new  wondrous  puutificr,  unhnp’t 
Met  who  to  meet  him  came,  hi»  offiqinng  dear. 

Id.  Jb.  book  x.  L 347. 


Son,  thou  in  whom  my  glory  1 behold 
Id  full  respkodvuce,  heir  of  all  my  might, 
fleetly  it  now  concernes  u»  to  be  sure 
Of  our  omnipotence,  and  with  what  arms 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  deitie  or  empire. 

Id.  Ib.  book  t.  1. 721. 

One  would  have  thought,  that  the  nearness  of  a father  would  have 
eared  him ; but  it  was  this  alone  that  condemned  him. 

South.  Sermons,  vol  viii.  p.  123. 
fear  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smil'd, 

And  still  where  many  a garden  flow'r  grows  wild, 

Tlurre,  where  a few  turn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 

The  village  preacher’s  mix  lest  mansion  rose. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deter  ted  Tillage. 


When  now  more  nearly  to  the  wnlls  he  drew, 

He  lift  the  plain  and  beaten  path,  that  straight 
Led  o’er  the  meadow  to  the  lofty  gate. 

I hole.  Orlando  Furi&sa,  book  vi.  L.  417. 


The  comelinere  or  whow  person  [the  last  Earl  of  Devonshire] 
wo*  very  wear  ratsing  him  to  that  throne,  Cur  NffMl  to  which  in 
■blood,  he  was  a prisoner  from  ten  years  old, 

H\d pole.  Anecdote i of  Painting,  voL  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  213. 

NEAT,  n.  A.  S.  ueat,  nilen } Sw.  noet.  Ihre 
Ne'atherd,  vthinks  so  called  from  tiiotan,  nyltan, 
Ne'atress.  j vii,  to  be  useful;  because  of  its  great 
nse  to  mankind.  In  Scotch,  “ Noli,  vowt ; black  cattle, 
as  distinguished  from  horses  and  sheep.  It  properly 
denotes  oj*en.H  Jamieson.  It  seems  properly  to  denote 
horned  cattle,  from  the  A.  S.  hn'U-an , cornu  pelcrt,  to 
butt  or  strike  with  the  horn. 


His  In  riles  shrpa,  his  arte  and  his  deirie, 
llis  swine,  his  hurt,  his  store  and  his  pultrie, 

Were  holly  in  this  rev**  governing. 

Chancer.  The  Knightes  Tale , v.  599. 

So  h«  departed  very  angwrly,  and  went  to  the  kingvs  neteherde* 
house,  and  there  desired  lodging*. 

Hornet,  Horkes,  fol.  190.  A Supplication  to  King  Henry  Till. 

At  that  time  the  cbiefest  peers  and  lord#  of  Rome  did  ravish  the 
Sabines*  daughters,  which  came  to  Rome  to  see  common  spiorta 
played,  there  chanced  a few  rascals  (as  hog-heard*  or  neat-herd*)  to 
carry  away  a goodly  fair  woman. 

Sir  Them  a*  forth.  ftAarch,  foL  527.  Pompeius. 

The  ntalrettc,  longing  for  the  rest, 

Did  egg*  him  on  to  tell 
How  fair*  she  was,  and  who  she  was, 
u She  bore,”  quoth  he,  **  the  bell 
For  tea  title.” 

Warner.  Albion'*  England , book  iv.  ch.  XX. 

If  right  my  conjecture,  Endymion,  I wren, 

Like  me  too  once  tended  his  Mrora  ou  the  green  ; 

Yet  the  moon  in  this  neatherd  took  such  a delight. 

That  she  met  him  at  Latmna,  and  kiss’d  him  ail  night. 

Fatcke*.  Thcvcntvj.  Jdy/l.  20.  The  featherd. 

VOL.  XXV. 


Neat,  adj.  \ Ft.  net ; It.  nclto ; D.  we/;  Sw.  MEAT. 

Nb'atify,  I nail;  Lnt.  nitidus.  Junius  thinks  . 

Ni'atly.  f that  as  the  Lat.  nitidus,  and  nitere,  are 

Nx'atness.  ) from  the  Gr.  ntrtiv,  or  vi^ctv,  lavare , 
to  wash  ; so  the  D.,  Sw.,  and  Eng.  may  be  from  the  D. 
v alien  or  mtten,  humectare,  proluere,  to  moisten  or  wet, 
to  wash. 

Clean,  or  cleanly,  nice  ; opposed  to  dirty,  and  slo- 
venly ; pure,  without  mixture  or  adulteration,  unadul- 
terated : clear,  entire,  after  every  deduction  ; opposed  to 
gross ; and  in  this  application  it  is  not  uncommonly  writ- 
ten nett.  Spenser  writes  “ nett  ivory." 


]l*r  brest  all  naked,  as  nett  ivory 

Without  adorn*  of  gold  or  silver  blight 
Wherewith  the  craf Hunan  wonts  it  beautify. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  iii.  can,  12. 

Especially,  since  Virgil  hath  nothing  of  his  owoe,  hut  onely  elo- 
cution ; his  munition,  matter  and  forme  being  all  Homer's;  which 
laid  by  a man , that  which  he  oddetb , is  onely  the  works  of  a woman, 
to  net  if  e and  polish. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad , book  ii.  p.  34.  Comment  one*. 
Then  Warner,  tho’  his  lines  were  not  so  triuun'd, 

Nor  yet  his  Poem  so  exactly  limn’d 
And  neatly  ioiutcil,  but  the  critic  may 
Easily  reprove  him. 

Drayton.  To  Henry  Reynolds,  Esq. 
What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice 
Of  Attick  taste,  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise, 

To  bear  the  lute  well  touch'd,  or  artful  voice 
Warble  iinmuitul  notes  au<l  Tuscan  air  ? 

MUton.  Sonnet  20.  f.  9. 


Herein  all  these  sorts  doo  far  exceed  their  elders  and  predecessors, 
and  in  neafnetae  and  curiositie,  !hr  merchant  all  other. 

Holtnthcd.  The  Description  of  England,  vol.  L ch.  xii.  p.  317. 

And  is  this  not  a nmt  de»ign,  to  live  with  pleasure,  and  yet  die 
with  peace?  to  provoke  God's  justice  all  the  lime  of  one’s  life  and 
then  fairly  to  slip  from  it,  by  repenting  same  minutes  before  death. 

South.  Sermons,  Ttd.  vii.  p.  199. 

The  hogsheads  of  neat  port  came  safe,  and  have  gotten  tbee  good 
reputation  in  these  parts.  Spectator,  Mo.  264. 

Let  the  revenue  on  consumption  speak  for  itself.  Average  of  net 
excise  since  the  new  duties,  Ac. 

Bar  he.  Harks,  vol-  ii.  p.  64.  Observations  on  a late  Stott  of  the 
fotion . 

The  lowest  ordinary  rate  of  profit  must  always  be  something  more 
than  what  is  sufficient  to  compensate  the  occasional  Imres  to  which 
every  employment  of  stock  is  exposed.  It  is  this  surplus  which  U 
nen/  or  clear  profit 

Smith.  Health  of  faliont,  vol.  L book  i.  ch,  ix.  p.  146. 

NEB,  see  Nio. 

NE BALIA,  ia  Zoology,  a genus  of  Brachyurou* 
Crustacea . 

Generic  character.  Shell  embracing  the  sides,  with 
a movable  rostrum  in  front ; antenna  two,  inserted 
above  the  eves,  the  last  joint  bifid,  and  composed  of 
many  smaller  joints ; eyes  two,  pedunculated,  movable, 
capable  of  beiug  retracted  beneath  the  rostrum  ; abdo- 
men five-jointed,  the  first  joint  partly  concealed,  the  lust 
joint  with  two  elongate-conic  processes,  terminated  with  a 
seta ; legs  twelve,  anterior  pair  longest,  simple,  with  the 
last  joint  composed  of  many  other  joints ; five  hinder 
pair  equal,  and  approximate,  with  the  last  joint  bifid. 

Type  of  the  genus  Cancer  bipes,  Herbst.  Kraben, 
vol.  ii.  pi.  xxxiv.  fig.  7.  Found  in  the  European  Ocean, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  not  very  uncommonly. 

KEBRIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  six,  moderately  long; 
labial  with  the  two  basal  joints  short,  third  and  fourth 
3 N 
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K£BRIA.  equal,  the  latter  obliquely  truncate ; internal  maxillary 
“ palpi  with  the  basal  joint  shortest ; external  with  the 
“ basal  joint  short,  second  longest,  third  and  fourth  nearly 
. . equal,  the  latter  truncate  ; la  brum  subquadrate,  slightly 

emarginate  ; maudibles  purred,  toothed  near  the  base ; 
labium  rounded ; men  him  linear,  trilobate,  the  centre 
lobe  bifid  ; antenna  linear ; abdomen  elongate ; body 
depressed ; thorax  transverse,  cordate- truncate,  the  basal 
angle  straight;  wings  two;  anterior  tarsi  of  the 
males  with  their  basal  joiuts  dilated ; tarsi  all  peniA- 
meroua. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Cm.  cotnplanalus,  Linnieus, 
Donovan,  Britt.  Ins.  vol.  xiv.  pi.  488.  Several  species, 
in  general  of  pale  colours,  with  dark  marks,  and  usually 
found  on  the  coasts.  Three  arc  found  in  Britain. 

NLBl/I-E,  Fr.  nebU;  Lat.  nebula.  A little  cloud. 


1 must  vuto  the  rood,  to  dis-cmhtzqoa 
Some  necessaries,  tru!  I nerds  must  vse, 

And  then  lie  pmmlly  aitoiul  you. 

Shukspeare.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Fenina,  fol.  26, 

There  in  no  cntrrman^wctUlh  at  (hit  daie  in  Europe,  ehtrin  there 
U not  great  riota  of  poor*  people,  and  thorn  nece uon/ir  lo  be  n- 
lieued  by  tl»«  weRtter  antt,  which  otherwise  would  stam*  ami  com* 
to  vtter  confusion. 

Holinsked.  The  Description  of  England,  vol.  L ch.  *,  p.  307. 

Thin  ring  nn  mine,  and  when  I gain*  it  UelieB, 

1 bud  tier  if  bet  furtunm  wrr  Mtuode 
NecetnUed  to  heljie,  I lint  by  thi*  token 
1 would  nrieeue  her. 

SKaktpenre.  AIT*  Hell  that  Ends  Well,  fol.  252. 

M**».  [To  Sbpio]  — - All 

From  n sseeessUed  and  innatt  tetujwraiKw 
Would  be  mm  yon  an*. 

XaUes.  UanmAal  and  Scipto,  fol.  2. 


NECES- 

SARY. 


NECK. 


O light  without  nrluJe,  (tuning  in  thy  sphere. 
A Ballade  m Commendation  o/er  Lady. 

NECESSARY,  adj.  ■) 

Nf/cesrary,  is. 

NECESSARILY, 

NeVersarinksb, 

Necessitate, 

Necessita'tjon, 

Nece'bsitied, 

Necessitous, 

Necessitous  ness, 

Nece'ssitudk, 

Necessity. 


Fr.  vreessaire , necessiter ; 
It.  and  Sp.  necenario  ; Lat. 
necessariu *,  neceste.  Scali- 
ger  (dc  Cauri*,  cep.  166.) 
s.iys  that  ncocsse  is  nec  use. 
^ Yassins  and  others,  with 
more  probability,  derive  from 
«<■  and  cento ; *//  vropne  ne- 
cesae  sit,  quod  d i tier  ri  non 
poitrsl ; ((VtoffTw-,  ince*ta~ 
I bile.  Martini  us,)  that  which 
canuot  cease,  stop,  or  be  stopped.  Necessary  is  thus  a 
negative  term : it  is  used  as  equivalent  to 

Needful  or  compulsive ; unavoidable  or  inevitable,  or 
that  cannot  be  shunned  or  esc«|>ed  ; irresistible,  resistless, 
or  thst  cannot  be  stood  up  against,  supported,  or  opposed  ; 
indispensable,  or  thut  cannot  be  set  apart  or  aside,  cannot 
be  done  without ; also  to  needful  or  requisite.  And 
thus,  n reman n are  things  requisite  or  required  for  par- 
ticular objects  or  purposes ; that  are  wanted  or  must  be 
had  or  used  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  purposes.  And 
Necessitous,  wanting  or  not  having  such  necessaries  or 
things  needful  or  requisite  ; needy,  poor. 

Tlwrfore  I gnaide  neeetmne  to  pone  hrithtrio  thst  tbei  cotdo 
trifoiv  to  jjhou.  H'uiif.  2 Coryutk.  ch.  IX. 


I mriun*  ms  though  l laboured  me  in  thin, 

Tu  impure  which  tiling  cause  of  which  thing  be, 

A*  whether  that  the  prescience  of  tiod  is 
The  rvrtuine  cause  uf  the  nrcentte 
Of  (hinges  (hat  tu  rotnen  be  panic. 

Or  if  neressitie  uf  thing  cumming. 

Be  cause  certsiue  of  the  purveying. 

But  now  nt>  enforce  1 me  nut  in  (bowing. 

How  itie  order  of  the  enow*  slant,  but  wdl  wot  I 
That  it  bshiMU-lh,  that  the  I w falling 
Of  thingei  wide  before  certainty, 

Be  armnnr,  all  see  me  it  uut  thereby, 

That  prasci*  new  put  tailing  urmsinf 
Tu  thing  to  coroe,  all  fall  it  futile  or  fairs. 

CMancer.  Troslus  and  Creoade,  book  «I.  p.  273. 


So  in  the  gospel!,  the  curates  which  in  euery  pari«bu  preach  fhs 
gtMiprU  might  of  < tut ie to  nrcriuv  an  honest  liuiug  for  them,  «d<1  (heir 
nmiahwlds,  & nut  so  oeght  the  other  officers,  which  are  netrstandy 
required  iu  the  cumimmweahh  uf  Christ. 

Tyndall.  H'urkes,  fid.  63.  Tke  t ’amid*  of  the  Wicked  Mammon. 


It  necessarily  folowrth  that  by  Oue  or  other  of  these  wave*,  the 
churche  of  Christ  hath  alway  and  iwuer  fa)  Mh  )‘  tiglrt  vniUretad- 
ing  of  scripture,  a*  far  a.,  lmiguth  fur  our  neertutc. 

£ir  Thomas  Mure.  Market,  fid.  148.  A Ihufague  concerning 
Hermes,  6pc. 


The  mutual  necesutudn  of  human  nature  necessarily  maintain 
mutual  offices  between  them.  Hair.  Origination  of  Mankind. 

But  who  can  turn  the  sfoame  of  ikwtmee, 

Or  break  the  chayne  of  Wrong  necesmite. 

Which  fast  is  tyde  to  tw'i  eternal!  seat  7 

Spenser.  Fame  Queerne,  book  i.  can.  5. 

The  Anaxhnandrian  Rtheist  plainly  discovers,  that  when  the  Do. 
■Mcritidu  sad  Atooucks  have  spent  all  their  fury  against  these 
qualities  and  forma,  and  done  what  they  cap  to  halve  the  phaeuo. 
mena  of  nature,  without  them  another  way,  themselves  do  md with- 
standing like  drunken  men  reel  and  stagger  liark  again  into  them, 
and  are  unavoidably  neermiloled  at  last,  to  take  up  their  sanctuary 
in  them.  Cadwarlk.  ItUellecisml  System,  fol.  143. 

This  renders  his  Poems  man*  animated  but  lew  grave  and  majes- 
tic, and  consequently  nec etmunrt  the  frequent  use  of  a lower  style. 

Pope.  Odyssey,  Postscript. 

For  strong  necessity  our  toil  demands, 

Claims  all  our  hearts,  and  urges  alt  our  bauds. 

id.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  ii. 

The  only  way  that  any  thing  that  is  tu  come  to  pass  Hereafter,  is 
or  can  he  necessary,  is  by  a connection  with  something  that  is  weers- 
sary  in  its  own  nature,  or  something  that  already  is  or  ha*  been : so 
that  the  one  being  supposed,  the  other  certainly  follows 

Edwards.  On  tke  Freedom  of  tke  Will,  part  i.  see.  3. 

But  here  follows  the  mischief : when  once  fashion  hath  annexed 
the  use  of  these  articles  of  dress  to  any  certain  cta«*,  the  middling 
ranks,  for  example,  of  the  community,  i nch  individual  of  that  rank 
finds  them  to  be  necessaries  of  life  ; that  is,  finds  himself  obliged 
to  comply  with  the  example  of  hi*  equals,  and  to  maintain  that 
appearance  which  the  custom  of  society  requires. 

Pate y.  Mural  Pkstasaphy,  voL  ii.  ch.  xi  p,  365. 

The  only  question  in  dispute  between  the  advocates  for  philoso- 
phical liberty  and  the  necessarians,  is  this ; whether  volition  can  take 
tdace  iwlepeoiknlly  of  motive  ? 

Brhhasn,  Philosophy  of  ike  Musd,  ch.  ix.  sec.  1.  p.  230, 

And  the  contrary  to  liberty,  whatever  name  we  call  that  by,  it  a 
person's  being  hindered  or  unable  to  conduct  as  he  will,  or  being 
necessitated  to  do  otherwise. 

Edwards.  On  tke  Freedom  of  Ike  Will,  part  i.  sec.  5. 

Philosophical  necessity  ts  really  nothing  else  than  the  full  and 
fixed  connection  between  (lie  things  signified  by  the  subject  end 
predicate  uf  a proposition,  which  affirms  something  to  bo  true. 

Id.  Ik.  put  i.  sec.  3L 

NECK*  A.  S.  hnacca,  necca;  D.  nrk; 

Nr/cKERCHiEr,  I Ger.  nacke ; S w.  nacke  ; which  lat- 

Ne'cklace,  %ter  Screnius  derives  from  ancient 

Ne'ck-land,  I hnig-a,  to  bend,  modern  nitht,  to 

Ne'ck-ver&e.  J nod.  Wachter  tell#  us  that  some  de- 
rive the  Ger.  from  neig-en,  inclinart,  to  bend.  And  in 
Ktlhtn  we  find  D.  neck,  nick,  cervix;  nick , nutut; 
tiicken,  nvere,  inkin’,  to  nod.  to  bend  the  neck. 

Tooke  thinks  the  A.  S.  hrtccc  may  perhaps  also  be 
the  post  tense  hnig-an,  to  bow,  to  bend,  to  incline.  See 
Knee,  Knuckle,  Nob. 
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The  (bending)  port  between  head  and  shoulders. 

_ A neck-land,  or  neck  of  land,  o port  extending  from 
NBCBO-  the  main  land,  as  the  neck  from  the  shoulder*. 

MANCY.  Neck -verse ; verse  read  by  a criminal,  claiming  benefit 
of  clergy,  to  save  hia  neck,  i.  e.  save  him  from  being 
banged. 

To  break  the  neck ; to  kill,  to  destroy,  to  gain  the 
mastery  ; to  overcome  the  greater  portion  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Awl  rate,  aa  he  adde  bi  necke  bfm  name. 

R.  Gi<M<ftltr , p.  211. 


Now  thatroe  what  tempten  gbe  god  to  pnttc  a gbok  on  thn  necke 
of  the  dhcrplu  which*  neither  urn  neilhir  oure  fadru  myghten  bare. 

M’tcltf.  The  Urdu  of  Apotllu,  ch.  XT. 


With  wild*  thonder  dint  and  firy  levan 
Mute  ihy  welked  nekkc  be  to  brake. 

Chaucer.  The  iVtf  of  Bathe*  Prolog*',  v.  5859. 


I grant  the  iif.  if  thou  can*t  tellen  me 
What  thing  n that  women  meet  deatren  : 

Beware,  uhl  kepe  thy  nekke-hone  from  jtrn. 

Id.  The  Wf  of  Bathe « Tale,  v.  6488, 
Yea  eet  f north  a neekeutrte  to  caue  all  maner  of  trespassers  bo  tho 
feanr  of  tlie  *«  ord  of  the  rengeauoce  of  God  put  in  the  handcs  of 
mince*  to  take  rengeaunce  on  all  such. 

Tyndall.  Horkei,  fid.  112.  The  Obedience  of  a Christian  Man. 

- Nor  slept  the  winds 

Within  their  stony  cares,  but  rush'd  abroad 
From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  veat  vUdeTBCM,  whose  tallest  pines. 

Though  rooted  deep  as  high,  and  sturdiest  oaks, 

Bow'd  their  still'  necke,  louden  with  stormy  blasts, 

Or  torn  up  sheer. 

MU  tom.  Paradtu  Regained,  book  iv.  L 415, 

They  had  mantles  of  scarlet  furred,  and  euerie mantle  had  fottice 
•bout  the  necke  like  a mckercktef. 

Stow.  Henry  Fill  Anna  1533. 

Cab.  Now,  what's  the  matter  ? 

What  sro  these  fellows  ? what's  the  crime  committed. 

That  they  wear  necklace*  f (halters  about  their  necke.) 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Bomduca,  act  u.  sc.  1. 


. ■ ■ And,  do  you  bear, 

For  the  credit  of  your  calling,  hare  not  your  instruments 
To  tuno  when  you  should  strike  up,  but  twang  it  perfectly, 
As  you  would  read  your  ntch-vntr. 

Maeeinjcr.  Guardian,  act  iv.  SC.  2. 


The  promontories  and  neck-land*  which  butt  into  the  sen,  what  XEf:lf, 
are  they  but  solide  creeks.  _ 

Hnkewell.  Apo/oyie,  ch.  iii.  sec.  2.  p.  33.  NEC'RO- 
He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence  and  extends  MANCY. 

The  kiltie  engine  on  hia  fingers'  ewU ; v v1^—  * 

This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread. 

As  o'er  the  fragrant  steams  she  bends  her  hend. 

Ptpe.  The  Rape  of  rte  Lock,  can.  3.  1. 133. 

This  singular  tree,  [Papaw*,]  whose  fruits  surround  its  summit 
immediately  under  the  branches  and  leaves  like  a necklace,  grows 
quicker  than  almost  any  other  in  the  West  Indira 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  book  iii.  note  to  r.  549. 

NECROBIA,  in  Zoology,  a genu*  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  four,  unequal,  subfiliforra ; 
the  terminal  joint  somewhat  fusiform ; heart  small, 
rounded ; thorax  aubquadrate,  a little  dilated  in  the 
middle,  slightly  margined ; antenna  moderate,  slender 
at  the  base  ; the  first  joint  rather  large,  clavate ; the 
second  subgiobose ; the  third  slightly  elongated ; the 
five  following  shorter,  subnodo»e ; the  remainder  forming 
an  oUrigonal  club,  of  which  the  terminal  joint  is  very 
large  and  subquadrate,  and  the  two  basal  one*  qua- 
drate ; legs  moderate  ; larti  pentamerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  iV.  violacea,  Olivier,  EnL  vol.  iv. 
pi.  L fig.  1.  Several  specie*,  inhabiting  dry  bones,  in 
Europe  ; three  of  them  indigenous. 

NECRODES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  A ntenna  distinctly  longer  than 
the  head,  rather  slender,  terminating  gradually  in  an 
elongate,  perfoliate  club,  composed  of  three  joints,  the 
terminal  one  obtuse ; head  oblong  with  a distinct  neck  ; 
eyes  large,  prominent ; thorax  orbicular,  with  a narrow 
border ; elytra  obliquely  truncate  at  the  apex,  tricari- 
nated  ; body  elongate  oval,  scarcely  longer  than  the  ely- 
tra ; legs  elongate  ; tibia  channeled,  slightly  spinous ; 
posterior  femora  of  the  males  more  or  less  thickened 
aud  clavate,  sometimes  denticulated  ; anterior  tarsi  in 
the  males  more  or  less  denticulated. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Silpha  litloralis,  Linnrcu*. 

Panzer,  Faun.  Germ.  IniL  pi.  xL  fig.  15.  Two  species, 
found  in  dead  carcasses  of  dogs,  &e.,  chiefly  in  damp 
places ; one  of  them  inhabits  Britain. 


NECROMANCY. 


NE'CROMANCY, 
Nb'c  romanc  p.r, 
Ne'cromantick,  adj. 
Nk'cromantick,  n. 
Nechoma'ntjcal, 

N ecron  a'ntically. 


Anciently  also  written 
Nr  grot  nancy  and  Ntgro- 
mancy. 

Fi.  necyomance,  nigro- 
mancie,  negromancie ; It. 
negromanlia;  Sp.  negro- 


rnancia ; Lat.  necromantia;  Or.  vepopamsla.  Vos- 
sius  asserts  negro  mantia,  which  Cotgrsve  calls  the  black 
art,  ( nigra  an,)  lo  be  a corruption  from  necromantia , 
i.  e. 

u Divination  (paurttm)  by  conference  with  dead 
(vt*  pot)  bodies  raised/’  Cot  grave. 


For  niher  er  he  ahuldc  failo 
With  ntcromanre  he  wolde  assail*, 

To  moke  his  incantatiou. 

Garter . Conf.  Am.  book  vi.  p.  194. 


Thou  there  war  an  enchaunter,  a cony  nge  man  in  nygromuncy,  in 
the  marches  of  Naples. 

Lard  Berner*.  Frvumrt.  Cronycte,  vol.  i.  ch.  341.  p.  672. 


Kyng  Henry  of  CsnteU  had  there  with  bjrm  a nyymmSr/r  of 
Toilet,  who  Myd  y*  the  nyre  ther  war  so  mueumrirtl  oail  corrupted, 
that  ther  was  no  remedy,  but  that  they  were  all  in  great  danger  and 
pared  of  dethe. 

Lord  Berner*.  Froimart.  Cronydt,  vol.  i.  ch.  332.  p.  518. 

This  man  [Balthal]  was  well  seme  iu  the  science*  at  astronomie 
and  niyromamcie,  by  which  (as  the  common  rejwwt  smith)  be  nude 
the  hot  bathes  in  the  citie  of  Caerhran  dow  colled  Bath. 

H*ltn*hed.  Work**,  voL  L eh.  v.  p.  446. 

If  they  would  know  who  robb'd  him  of  hi*  life, 

Let  them  call  homo  dame  Elmar  his  wife, 

And  let  her  bring  her  necromantic  book, 

That  foul  hag  Jordon,  Hun,  and  Bu  lien  brook. 

Drayton.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  Queen  Margaret. 

Lamps  must  be  solemnly  burned  before  it : and  then,  after  some 
diabolical  exorcism*  necromanticn/ly  performed.  the  head  shall  prove 
VOCaL  Gregory.  Pott  hum.  1659,  p.  199. 

How  curious  to  contemplate  two  *tate- rooks, 

Studious  their  nest*  to  feather  in  a trice, 

With  all  the  necromantic*  of  their  art, 

Playing  the  game  of  face*  on  each  other. 

Young.  The  Complaint.  &<gkt  8- 
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NECRO- 

MANCY. 


- Not  unlike 

Wbal  legends  loll  of  «*ptr*i«,  by  the  force 
Of  $teertmanhc  sorcery  constrain'd. 

Glover.  Lamidat,  book  X* 


The  Argument. 


Necromancy  (or  Nn-ytmanty,  Knx^mil,  which 
appear*  <o  have  hecn  a more  favourite  word  with  the 
Ancient*)  was  often  understood  by  them  aa  a descent 
t'nfo  Hades  in  order  to  consult  the  Dead,  rather  than  in 
IVwvnti  to  its  modern  acceptation  of  summoning  the  Dead  ou<  of 
Hades.  that  abode  for  a like  purpose.  But  its  meaning  is  fre- 
quentlv  mixed  and  confused.  These  N««ref«.  were  favour- 
ite themes  with  the  elder  Grecian  Poets.  Fausauias, 
when  tiescribing  a picture  at  Delphi  by  Polvgnotus  re- 
presenting the  Homeric  Necyomancy.*  slates  that  in 
one  circumstance  he  believed  the  Painter  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  Miityas,  a Poem  which  treats  of  Theseus  and 
Peirithoua;  anti  he  mentions  another  Poem  also  of 
similar  bearing,  the  S'oiTTtu , or  11  Returns,  (x.  98.) 
One  of  the  now  lost  and  always  disputed  Works  of 
Hesiod  was,  ns  we  learn  from  the  same  authority, 
founded  on  the  same  subject;  (ix.  81.)  and  all  of  these, 
even  if  not  strictly  Necromantic,  must  have  had  their 
principal  scene  laid  in  the  Inftri.  Phrynichus  (MS. 
Bibl.  Coislin.  p.  469.  cited  by  Bishop  Blomfleld  Olon.  ad 
Perult,  693  ) gives  +t'X»T^(»»  (+*’X»7"7®0  “'•he  title 
of  a Piny  by  .Kschyltis.  The  Thrim,  a Inst  Tragedy 
by  Euripides,  from  the  few  fragments  of  which  preserved 
to  us  we  do  not  learn  any  tiling  of  the  Plot,  is  said  by 
the  Scholiast  on  the  frog*  (476.)  of  Aristophnnes.  to 
hare  been  (bunded  on  the  visit  to  Hell  paid  by  the 
Hero  whose  name  it  bears  ; but  the  Scholiast  on  the 
Watpi  (912  ) is  equally  positive  that  it  relates  to  his 
victory  over  the  Minotaur.  I n the  Progs,  Bacchus  per- 
forms that  descent,  not,  however,  with  os  much  deco- 
rum as  his  fellow. labourers : and  Seneca,  who  left 
nothing  unimitated  which  he  had  the  power  of  apply- 
ing to  his  own  use,  lias  largely  interspersed  particulars 
of  the  similar  adventure  of  tile  Demigod  whose  death  he 
has  exhibited  in  the  Hrrcultt 

TheNrcji*  Of  Hanes,  ns  it  is  described  by  Homer,  sc  have 

«f  Hamer,  already  said  enough ; und  our  references  to  the  Xlh 
and  Xlth  Book  of  the  Odyury  will,  in  this  place,  relate 
only  to  the  ceremonies  by  which  Ulysses  was  enabled 
to  approach  its  regions.  Having  readied  the  spot 
pointed  out  by  Circe,  two  of  the  Hero's  comrades  hold 
the  victims,  while  himself  dug  with  his  sword  a trench 
measuring  a cubit  square.  Round  this  fosse,  he  poured 
libations  to  all  the  Manes,  first  with  honeyed  milk, 
(juXitfry-tf,)  then  with  sweet  wine,  and  lastly  with  water, 
sprinkling  flour  upon  the  mixture.  He  next  vowed 
after  his  return  to  Ithaca  to  sacrifice  to  them  a barren 
heifer,  the  best  afforded  by  his  herds,  and  to  heap  the 
pyre  on  which  it  was  to  be  burned  with  costly  offerings. 
Teiresias,  in  particular,  was  to  received  a completely 
black  ram,  the  choicest  of  the  flock.  Then  having  sup- 
plicated the  whole  host  of  departed  Spirits,  standing  with 
averted  eves,  and  looking  back  to  Ocean,  he  cut  the  throats 
of  n ram  and  of  a ewe  turned  hellward,  and  permitted 
them  to  bleed  freely  into  the  trench  ; round  which,  at 
that  instant,  unnumbered  Spirits  thronged  with  piercing 
shrieks.  Ulysses,  however  brave,  shuddered  at  the 
sound,  not  without  some  fear  lest  Proserpine  should  let 


• At  Atben*,  also,  leninUigto  Pliny,  similar  Pninlinjj  by 
Nicia«,  '*  Thw  NrcremnncU.*  of  lb*  Poet  Homrr."  N>ciAS  MM 
thia  Picture  at  high  a price  that  Ik  wimlil  nut  let  it  to  King 
Attains  for  "i*ly  but  chore  rather  to  t*»tonr  it  freely  upon 

Uis  native  Country,  (uutr.  1 1*  Holland,  p.  54S.) 


loose  a Gorgon"  to  do  him  an  injury ; and  he  consequently  NECRO* 
urged  his  assistants  to  flay  the  victims  with  all  possible  MANCY. 
expedition,  to  complete  the  burned  offering,  and  to  recite 
prayers  to  Pluto  and  Proserpine.  Himself,  meanwhile, 
drawing  his  sword,  sate  down  and  scared  the  Ghosts 
from  sipping  the  blood,  till  Teiresias  should  appear. 

Not  even  his  Mother’s  Spirit,  dear  as  she  was  to  him, 
was  permitted  to  indulge  herself  by  o draught,  which 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  entire  object  of  the 
enterprise.  When  the  Shade  of  the  great  Theban  Seer 
advanced,  he  demanded  that  Ulysses  should  withdraw 
from  the  trench,  sheathe  his  sword,  and  leave  the  blood 
accessible  ; and  no  sooner  had  the  Prophet  tasted  than 
he  delivered  his  salutary  instructions  for  the  future.  The 
blood,  it  seems,  was  the  price  required  for  verity ; and 
when  the  Mother  of  the  Hero  had  lapped  it,  she  also  con- 
versed with  him.  Numerous  other  Spirits  in  succession 
drank  and  spoke,  and  thus  far,  plainly,  Ulysses  evoked  Its  confu- 
the  dead.  In  the  remainder  of  his  narrative,  when  he  »ionbe- 
in forms  us  that  he  saw  the  judgment-seat  of  Minos,  the 
sports  of  Orion,  and  the  fearful  punishments  of  Tityus, 

Tantalus,  awl  Sisyphus,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that 
they  were  visible  to  him  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
an  absolute  descent  to  Hades  ; a point,  indeed,  rendered 
certain  by  the  words  in  which  Hercules  compares  his 
own  Labour  to  the  adventure  of  him  with  whom  he  is 
conversing, 

*A  Ux',  5 rnu  »«J  ri  mump 

“Or  Wl{  lyui 

Eurysthcus,  he  adds,  enjoined  him  many  perilous  enter- 
prises, and  among  them 

K*i  rtn'  ft  EN'BA.V  amt  ijm-'— — 

Tit  'tl  AIAAO. 

The  account  given  by  Apollodorus  of  lliia  Twelfth  and  Herade.  in 
last  Labour  of  Hercules  is  highly  spirited.  From  that  ApoUodo- 
visitor,  no  less  than  from  Ulysaea,  the  Ghosts  required 
a draught  of  blood  ; and  not  being  prepared  with  vic- 
tims, he  boldly  slew  a cow  belonging  to  Pinto,  and 
obtained  the  desired  supply.  Sharply  as  Cerberus  bit 
him,  he  would  not  let  go  his  hold  ; but  catching  him  by 
the  neck  with  both  hands,  and  pressing  it  till  the  dog 
was  nearly  choked,  he  ptnuadni  tfutl  snaky-tailed 
monster  to  accompany  him.  n trc0nX^  TO. 

X«7pa».  oi.«  deyr.,  taUtp  la.Mftmt  i.o-«  T.C  icavd  rye 
oupd.  Ifi, COST.,-  spaviv  ««  v.S  Tfa\ijX ov  id  «7X*™.  ’• 

Onpiav  mm.  (n.  5.  12.) 

Maximus  Tyritts  states,  that  in  Magna  Grsecia  near  Madam, 
the  Lake  Avernus  was  a certain  Oracular  cave  in  which 
Priesta  called  Pn/ekayap,  from  their  occupation,  evoked  m 
the  dead.  Prayers,  victims,  and  libations  preceded  the 
appearance  of  the  Shade  ; which  waa  neither  easily  seen 
nor  recognised,  but  which  both  spake  and  prophesied, 
and  disappeared  immediately  after  it  had  uttered  its  re- 
spouses. " I think,”  says  this  Writer,  " that  Homer  was 
acquainted  with  Use  existence  of  the  Oracle  which  1 have 
described,  and  that  in  ita  cave  is  laid  the  real  scene  of 
the  Neeiwpoewia  of  Ulysses,  although  Poetic  license 
removed  it  beyond  Occsnns."  (Dim.  xiv.) 

The  Vlth  Book  of  the  Xneid  is  not  much  to  our  pre-  vtth 
sent  purpose.  For,  exclusive  of  the  exit  of  .Eneas  by 
Ihe  Ivory  gate,  a “ lame  an<l  impotent  conclusion, 
which  enfeebles  the  noblest  portion  of  Virgil  s great 


* IVc  nre-41  unt  remind  out  reader#  of  the  highly  cowuc  terror  of 
BnerhuK  iu  the  Fr*gt,  in  ha  encounter*  with  .teacu*,  Empuftn,  and 
the  Cooka. 
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XSCRO«  Epic,  the  whole  adventure  is  manifestly  a descent,  and 
MANGY,  not  in  any  part,  as  in  Homer,  an  evocation.  Jortin 
v— i V**—'  has  furnished  not  an  apology,  but  a probable  reason,  by 
which  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  Poet  was  in- 
duced to  mar  this  fine  episode  of  his  immortal  Work 
at  the  moment  of  its  completion.  “ Incantations,  evoca- 
tions of  the  Dead,  conversations  with  the  Shades,  com- 
munications with  the  Infernal  Powers,  Necromantic 
divinations,  all  these  belonged  to  the  Art  Magic;  and 
Magic  was  held  in  abomination  by  the  Romans  in 
Virgil’s  time  and  before  it:  and  hence  Christian  Em- 
perors found  it  no  difficulty  to  make  very  severe  laws 
against  such  practices  which  were  already  in  had  repute. 
The  Poet,  therefore,  might  choose  to  close  the  narrative 
with  a hint  that  it  was  entirely  a fiction.**  (Di*i.  vi. 
Work t,  xi.  282.)  If  Warburton’a  most  ingenious 
theory  of  adumbrated  Initiation  be  admitted,  the  YIth 
Book  of  the  Jfintid  is  removed  many  degrees  further 
from  approach  to  Necromancy ; ami  we,  therefore,  need 
not  stop  to  determine  whether  that  most  acute  inquirer 
be  right  or  wrong  in  his  rejection  of  the  general  inter- 
pretation of  the  porta  cburnea%  by  which  he  dues  not 
think  Virgil  at  all  meant  to  imply  that  the  narrative  was 
to  he  considered  fictitious. 

ZYmrutar  The  earliest  Historical  tale  of  Necromancy  which  we 
•f  Gorinth  recollect  is  related  by  Herodotus  of  Periander  of  Corinth. 

Thai  Tyrant  huving  killed  his  wife  Melissa  by  kicking 
her  when  in  an  advanced  stale  of  pregnancy,  would  not 
leave  her  in  peace  even  when  in  the  tomb;  but 
prompted  by  an  avaricious  wish  to  discover  the  spot  in 
which  she  had  deposited  a sum  of  money  intrusted  to 
her  by  a friend,  he  despatched  an  envoy  to  a Necroman- 
tic Oracle  on  file  banks  of  Acheron  in  Tbesprotia,  to 
demand  information  from  her  Spirit.  Melissa  ap- 
peared, hut  she  refused  to  give  a satisfactory  answer 
till  relieved  from  a great  annoyance  under  which  her 
Ghost  was  suffering.  She  was  naked  it  seems,  and 
perishing  with  cold  ; for  the  clothes  interred  with  her 
ashes  were  useless,  because  they  had  not  been  burned. 
In  token  of  her  verity,  and  in  order  to  prove  that  she 
was  the  genuine  Melissa  and  no  juggling  fiend,  she  dis- 
closed enigmatically  a revolting  secret  known  only  to 
herself  and  to  her  husband,  in  words  to  which  he  could 
not  fail  to  annex  a correct  interpretation.  Convinced 
by  this  proof,  Periander  issued  a proclamation  that 
every  woman  in  Corinth  should  attend  in  the  Temple 
of  Juno,  clad  in  her  richest  attire  as  for  a Festival. 
There,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  age,  he  stripped 
all  his  female  subjects  to  the  skin,  and  piling  their 
ckHlies  in  one  heap,  he  burned  them,  after  supplication  to 
Merisna.  The  Ghost,  now  well  clothed  and  comfortable, 
reappeared  cheerfully  uud  complyingly,  ami  indicated  the 
spot  in  which  the  treasure  was  to  be  found,  (v.  92.) 
Erocmtion  The  appearance  of  the  Shade  of  Darius  in  the  Persa 
th ,jw“  of  'Eschylus  >s  very  nobly  given.  After  receiving  news 
of  Aiichy*  ^ Krea*  defeat  of  her  son  Xerxes  at  Salamis,  A 1 ossa 
2us.  has  prepared  the  requisite  offerings  to  the  Dead,  milk 

from  a white  cow,  honey,  water  from  a pure  fountain, 
unadulterated  wine,  olives,  and  flowers,  and  she  in- 
structs the  ancient  Counsellors  of  the  deceased  King  to 
evoke  his  shade.  They,  who  form  the  Tragic  Chorus, 
begin  an  incantation,  of*  part  of  which  the  following 
lines  arc  a pretty  close  version. 

Royal  Lady,  Plevna**  prida, 

Thine  ufTurinj-**  iu  Karth'v  chamber  hide ; 

We,  meanwhile,  with  hymna  will  »ue 
The  Powers  who  guard  Hell’s  shadowy  ctcw, 


Till  they  to  our  wish  incline,— 

Gotli  below,  ye  Choir  divine, 

K*rth,  Hermes,  and  thou  King  of  Night, 
Send  Hu  Spirit  forth  to  light  I 
If  Ik  knows  worse  ills  impending 
He  alone  can  teach  their  ending. 

Hem  the  Wet  awl  while  we  ring? 

Lists  to  us  the  godlike  Kjng, 

While  from  thru  lipe  barbaric  flow 
Lays  of  many-varied  woe, 

Ktwjua  tones  which  anguith  show  * 

We  will  ring  each  change  of  tcara— 
Surely,  from  the  depths  be  hears  I 

Earth  ! and  all  ye  Gods  who  tread 
Her  bosom,  wardens  of  the  Dead ! 

Brief  issue  from  your  dreary  ford 
To  th'  illustrious  Chief  accord, 

Snsa's  son,  and  Persia's  Lord ; 

To  llim  who  know*  not  yet  a peer 
Buried  within  Prrsian  bier! 

Loved  was  he  2 how  loved  the  heap 
Where  hit  gentle  relics  sleep! 

Pluto,  iu  thy  marshalling 
Of  the  Spirits,  hither  hnng 
Darius,  every  inch  a King ! 


Monarch  of  an  ancient  line. 

Hither  incline! 

Plant  upon  the  lofty  mound 
Adorning  thy  sepulchral  ground 
Thy  saifruo^inctured  sandal's  hem  ; 
And  the  royal  diadem 
On  thy  lordly  forehead  rear ! 

Darius,  best  of  Fathers,  haste,  appear ! 


The  incantation  is  successful,  notwithstanding  that 
Darius,  when  he  rises,  assures  his  ancient  friends  that 
exit  from  below  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  that  the  sub- 
terranean Gods  are  far  more  willing  to  take  than  to  let 
go.  He,  however,  having  considerable  influence  among 
them,  had  found  means  to  come,  and  in  order  that  he 
might  not  be  blamed,  he  had  hastened  as  quickly  as 
possible  ; the  only  boon  which  he  demands  in  return  is, 
that  they  would  abstain  from  long-winded  communica- 
tions. 

Lucian  in  one  of  his  most  amusing  Dialogues,  the  Tha  Mmip. 
Mcnippus,  or  Necyomantcia,  introduces  his  hero  Menip- 1”"1*  or  *v,e* 
pus  as  one  fatigued  and  distracted  by  the  gross  con-  ^ Luriaii** 
trad  id  ions  which  assail  him  on  all  sides  as  to  the  conduct  ' u 
of  Life.  He  has  searched  the  Poets,  and  they  taught 
him  that  Gods  no  less  than  Demigods  employ  them- 
selves in  war  and  factions,  in  rapes  and  adulteries,  in 
plunder,  violence,  and  cruelty,  in  breaches  of  filial  duly, 
and  in  incestuous  connections.  He  then  applied  to  the 
Schools,  in  which  he  found  many  soi-diaa/il  Philoso- 
phers, ignorant,  wavering,  and  uncertain  ; and  he  soon 
perceived  (to  turn  his  proverbial  idiom  into  one  of  our 
own  closely  resembling  it)  that  he  lutd  tumbled  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  AeXfffcip  & Ipainop  ft  akto 
0eurt  to  Tup  k too  wtvuS  fha^uuivo*.  Some  urged 
him  to  cultivate  Pleasure  as  the  only  source  of  happi- 
ness ; otliers  to  adopt  a Cynical  course  ; to  toil,  watch, 
and  starve ; to  expose  himself  to  squalid  misery,  re- 
proach, and  contumely.  Here,  money  was  spumed 
and  treated  as  a matter  indifferent ; there,  wealth  of 
itself  was  declared  to  be  a blessing.  "Whenever  he 
asked  about  the  World  and  Nature,  he  was  over- 
powered by  a gabble  concerning  Ideas,  incorporeal 
substances,  atoms,  and  a Vacuum  ; and  that  which  not 
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NECRO-  a little  increased  his  perplexity,  and  seemed  to  him  the 
MAXCY.  most  absurd  of  all  absurdities,  was  that  every  separate 
Teacher  maintained  his  own  opinions,  however  strongly 
opposed  to  those  of  bis  brethren,  by  unanswerable,  in- 
controvertible, aud  irrefragable  arguments  ; so  that  the 
unhappy  tyro  never  could  find  one  syllable  which  he 
dared  utter  against  a Sophist  who  might  even  insist 
that  Heat  and  Cold  were  precisely  the  same  thing,  not- 
withstanding his  senses  assured  him  that  they  were  in 
truth  absolute  contraries.  Moreover  he  soon  discovered 
that  Theory  and  Practice  were  every  where  at  variance. 
None  were  greater  usurers  nor  demanded  more  exorbi- 
tant salaries  for  tuition  than  the  contemners  of  wealth  ; 
none  more  ambitious  than  such  as  renounced  Glory. 
His  sole  consolation  arose  from  one  very  ingenious 
reflection  founded  upon  these  anomalies,  that  if  lie  him- 
self were  ignorant,  so  ulso  were  the  most  Wise. 

To  clear  up  his  doubts,  which  are  very  playfully  de- 
tailed in  this  and  a good  deal  more  true  and  agreeable 
Satire,  Menippus  has  recourse  to  a Magus,  a disciple 
and  successor  of  Zoroaster  : having  heard  that  he  pos- 
sessed spells  and  incantations  by  which  the  portals  of 
Hades  could  be  unlocked  ; that  he  could  evoke  and 
afterwards  dismiss  the  Spirit  of  any  dead  person  whom 
he  pleased  to  sutnmou  ; and  that  by  his  aid,  therefore, 
the  opinion  of  Teiresias  might  be  obtained.  With  this 
object,  Menippus  undertook  an  expedition  to  Babylon, 
and  lodged  himself  under  the  roof  of  this  Chaldaan,  a 
man  of  notable  wisdom  and  profound  skill ; a diviner 
venerable  for  his  hoary  locks  and  flowing  beard,  aud 
possessed  of  a name  sufficiently  avouching  the  truth  of 
his  Necromantic  pretensions  : it  was  Milhrobarzanes. 
After  much  solicitation  and  lavish  promises  of  reward, 
Menippus  obtained  hia  object ; and  Ludan  expounds 
the  preparations  which  were  deemed  necessary  for  this 
communing  with  the  Dead.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  in  his  account  of  the  mystic  ceremonies  employed, 
he  lays  aside  the  Satirist,  and  describes  those  which 
were  in  common  use  among  pretended  Necromancers. 
Mithrobarzanea,  during  nine  and  twenty  days,  com- 
mencing with  the  New  Moon,  led  his  votary  every  morn- 
ing, with  his  face  towards  the  East,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  there  made  him  perform  his  ablutions ; 
murmuring  over  him  at  the  same  time  a very  long 
speech,  of  which  the  Neophyte  heard  but  little,  from  its 
volubility  and  indistinctness ; all  he  knew  for  certain 
was,  that  it  contained  the  names  of  a good  many  De- 
mons. When  this  charm  was  finished,  the  Magus  spat 
thrice  In  his  meek  disdple's  face,  and  led  him  home 
again,  never  permitting  his  eyes  to  rest  upon  any  pas- 
senger whom  they  chanced  to  meet.  Acorns  meantime 
were  their  food  ; their  drink  was  of  somewhat  better  order, 
milk,  honeyed  water,*  (pcXUparov,)  and  the  water  which 
moistened  the  lips  of  Kings,  that  of  Choospcs  ; their 
couches  were  on  the  grass  in  the  open  air.  After  the 
completion  of  this  discipline,  Menippus  was  brought  out 
by  night  to  the  Tigris,  purified  by  its  water,  and  wiped 
dry,  lustrated  by  a torch,  a sea  onion,  (mi'XXs,)  and 
other  purgatives;  fortified  against  all  Demons  by  the 
old,  unintelligible,  magical  chant,  and  by  the  frequent 
pacing  round  him  of  the  Necromancer;  and  finally  led 
home  walking  backward.  The  remainder  of  the  night 
was  occupied  in  preparation  for  their  approaching  voyage. 
Mithrobarzanes  clothed  himself  in  a megical  garb  ol 


• According  to  Eustnlhiu*  the  H oilier  is  honeyed 

milk,  that  ol'  ail  later  authors  huavytU  water. 


Median  fashion,  and  dressed  hts  companion  (like  Bac-  NECRO- 
chus  in  the  Frogt)  in  a lion's  hide,  presenting  him  at  MAXCY. 
the  same  lime  with  a club  and  a lyre,  and  desiring  him, 
if  he  were  asked  his  name,  to  reply  that  lie  was  Her- 
cules, Ulysses,  or  Orpheus;  a cunning  trick,  by  which 
it  was  thought  the  vigilance  of  jEacus  might  be  happily 
eluded.  At  dawn  of  day  they  descended  to  the  Eu- 

hrates,  and  embarked  in  a boat,  in  which  were  stowed 

oneyed  water  and  other  requisites  for  a mystic  sacrifice. 

The  tide  bore  them  through  a forest  into  a lake  withiu 
which  the  river  was  lost ; and  having  crossed  this  ex- 
panse, they  disembarked,  Mithrobarianes  going  first, 
on  & recluse,  gloomy,  and  darkly-wooded  spot,  where  they 
dug  a trench  and  filled  it  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered 
sheep.  After  this  Homeric  preliminary*,  the  Necromancer 
lighted  a torch,  and  no  longer  muttering,  but  screaming 
at  the  loudest  pitch  of  voice  which  he  could  attain,  sum- 
moned every  Demon  with  whom  he  was  acquainted ; 
vociferating  Pceu®,  (Hourae,)  Erinnyes,  Hecate,  Pro- 
serpine, and  a vast  number  of  other  barbarous  polysyl- 
labic names  with  whose  meaning  Menippus  was  unac- 
quainted ; wnpa fuyvlrt  apa  fiapflapi na  jtua  sat  uayua 
orvuara,  tat  ToXvovWafia.  Then  the  Earth  trembled 
and  gaped,  the  barking  of  Cerberus  was  distinctly  heard, 
and  the  Infernal  Lakes,  Pyriphlegelhou,  and  the  Palace 
of  Pluto  became  visible. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  voyage  through  the  Jnferi , 
admirably  as  it  is  told,  and  much  as  its  keen  and  spi- 
rited touches  will  repay  the  reader  who  turns  to  it  for 
its  own  sake.  Our  object  has  been  solely  to  adduce  its 
illustrations  of  Necromantic  ceremonies,  and  it  may  be 
sufficient  therefore  to  conclude  with  the  advice  which 
Teiresias  bestowed ; advice  which,  although,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  much  in  accordance  with  the  carelessness  of  the 
pococurante  Philosophy  of  Samotata,  still  is  not  without 
its  wisdom,  so  far  as  regards  thit  generation  only  ; the 
only  generation  with  which  Lucian  was  acquainted. 

*0  ti *>y  litorrSaP  uj> tarot  fitot  xai  aafppovtor epo\-‘  mr r 
afftpoavuift  ravamjupot  tov  perttu poXoyt**,  xai  rcXtf  Kal 
ttp\at  i-rtattm wttv,  ctu  Kurarrvaai  7tHp  eotpwv  rovrurp 
av  Way  tafia*  k a*  t a routina  \rjpo*  y'fi/aafif*otf  tovto 
fkipop  f’f  iecatrrov  0*fpaam%  ortJt  to  xapoy  tv  Otptvot, 
rnpMCpaptft  y*X+>*  t a woXXo,  tea*  wtpi  My  ft*  ttrsrovtaKu'v, 

A life  of 'privacy  is  the  most  happy  and  the  most  dis- 
creet. Laying  aside,  therefore,  the  folly  of  lofty  con- 
templations, and  ceasing  to  investigate  causes  and 
effects,  I advise  you  to  reject  all  those  subtilties  of  the 
Wise;  and  holding  such  matters  to  be  nothing  worth, 
to  pursue  this  single  object, — how,  wisely  employing  the 
goods  at  hand,  you  may  lightly  pass  over  most  things 
with  a smile,  and  think  nothing  can  deserve  otic  crabbed 
thought  of  care. 

Satisfied  with  this  screed  of  doctrine,  Menippus  natu- 
rally began  to  feel  anxiousfor  his  return  to  upper  day,  since 
evening  was  now  coming  on  ; and  he  applied  to  Milhro- 
b&rzanes  accordingly.  The  guide  calmed  his  fears  by 
leading  him  into  a darker  s|>ot  than  any  he  hud  yet 
trodden,  into  which  one  doubtful  glimmering  of  light 
penetrated  through  a chink  far  above.  “ That,"  said 
he,  " is  the  Cave  of  Trophonius,  and  if  you  make  your 
way  up  to  it,  you  will  find  yourself  at  once  in  Rceotia.” 

At  the  won!,  Menippus  took  a respectful  but  hasty  leave, 
and  scrambling  out,  with  no  small  difficulty,  through 
the  narrow  aperture,  found  himself,  he  scarcely  knew 
how.  once  again  in  Lcbadeia. 

The  only  feeling  excited  by  the  Necromancy  of  the  Lacan’s 
Witch  Ericniho,  in  the  Vith  Buok  of  Lucan's  PhartaUa,  Kriehtho. 
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it  disgust.  The  Poet  has  outstepped  the  legitimate 
boundaries  of  horror,  without  attaining;  that  lupernatural 
grotesque  by  which  modem  German  writers  sometimes 
partially  redeem  a similar  error.  Lucan,  on  the  con- 
; trary,  has  blotted  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  his  can- 
vass with  a forced,  nauseous,  and  extravagant  caricature. 

, In  the  Tract  of  Tertullian.  De  Animd,  occurs  a re- 
markable passage  concerning  Necromancy.  He  inquires 
whether  a departed  Soul,  either  at  its  own  will  or  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  another,  can  return  from 
the  Jnferi?  The  Heathen  belief  plainly  taught  that 
Hades  was  not  entered  till  the  rites  of  sepulture  had 
Wen  paid  ; a notion  which  Tertullian  ridicules  by  asking 
what  portion  of  those  rites  the  Soul  carries  with  it  to  its 
spiritual  abode  ? Again,  he  considers  the  case*  of  in- 
fants dying  immaturely,  of  the  innupi* . and  of  those 
who  perish  violently,  especially  of  criminals  who  have  en- 
dured capital  punishment;  till  of  whom,  by  the  Pagan 
Creed,  were  excluded  from  the  final  abode  fur  a certain 
period,  namely,  such  as  was  wanting  to  complete  their 
natural  term  of existence ; and  be  then  reduces  the  proposi- 
tion to  a dilemma  If  the  abode  be  an  evil  one,  it  ought 

to  be  open  to  the  wicked  ; if  on  the  contrary  it  be  good, 
why  prohibit  lias  pure  from  admission,  solely  Iwcaiine 
they  are  unfortunate  ? He  then  passes  on  to  Magic, 
which  he  treats  altogether  as  a deception  ; but  a decep- 
tion concerning  the  principles  of  which  many  arc  in  error. 
He  maintains  that  whenever  Sorcerers  think  they  re- 
animate the  corpses  of  those  who  have  died  immaturely, 
that  apparent  reanimation  is,  in  truth,  effected  by  the 
agency  of  Demons ; those  very  Demons,  indeed,  who 
have  occasioned  the  death  in  violation  of  the  course  of 
Nature.  The  same  agency  may  frequently  be  detected 
in  exorcisms  ; and  in  that  which  is  most  to  our  present 
purpose,  the  evocation  of  departed  Spirits.  Sic  et  in  Hid 
did  specie  Magi*  qua  jam  quittecnlet  animat  evrUrrc 
ab  lnferit  creditur  rt  contpcctui  exhibere,  non  alia  fal- 
lacite  r it  cti  operaiior  plane,  quia  et  phantasma  prretia- 
tur,  quia  et  corput  adjingilur  i nee  magnum  Uli  exleri- 
•ret  oeulot  circumtcribere,  cui  in  ter  in  rent  mentis  acicm 


exc*care  perfadU  ct(.  The  Egyptian  Magicians,  Simon  NECBO- 
Magus,  and  Elimoa  the  Sorcerer,  all,  it  is  said,  exhibited  MANCY.^ 
such  corporeal  deceptions  ; and  the  evocation  of  Samuel  NECTAR, 
was  similarly  conducted.  Abril  atioqnin  ul  an  imam  - — T — * 
cujuslibet  Sancti,  nedum  Prophet*,  a Dtemanio  creda- 
mut  extraclam.  Tertullian  then  argues  from  the  Pa- 
rable of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  that  the  gates  of  the  Lfcri 
are  not  opened  to  any  departed  Soul ; and  concludes  a 
statement  not  a little  perplexed  and  obscure  by  the  fol- 
lowing more  distinct  summary.  Ktsi  qvasdam  ( animat ) 
revocavit  in  corpora  Dei  virtue.  in  documenla  juris  tui , 
non  idcirco  commit  nicab  it  nr  Jidei  et  audacit r Magorvm, 
et  faltaci*  tomniorum.  et  tirenti*  Portarum.  (cc.  56,  57.) 

On  the  fruitful  theme  of  modem  Necromancy,  we 
scarcely  dare  to  trust  ourselves,  at  least  for  the  present ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  be  satisfied  if  we  conclude 
with  the  discreet  advice  of  the  Jesuit  Del  Rio,  than  Del  Rio. 
whom  no  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  was 
more  profoundly  versed  in  this  mysterious  Science. 

Periculi  plena  res,  turn  ipri  Mago  quern  Diabolut  in- 
terdum  anfert , rt  vit * arpeetuique  xubtrahit,  ut  de  quo- 
dam  narrat  Francixcut  Picut ; turn  tptit  qui  curio-id 
comulunt,  qui  nonnunquam  de  mente  abaliennntur  et 
matS  percunt,  ut  Rex  nutdatn  nottrit  temporibut.  Dis- 
quit.  Magic*,  lib.  iv.  $ 2.  p,  559.  He  then  refers  for 
further  particulars  to  an  ingeniotum  opus  with  which 
we  have  never  chanced  to  meet,  by  Stcphamis  For- 
caiulus,  a distinguished  lawyer,  who  cites  abundantly 
from  the  Civilians.  Neither  are  we  able  to  explain 
the  allusion  to  the  Crowned  head  who  went  mad  in 
consequence  of  his  profane  curiosity  ; but  perhaps  it  was 
that  Prince  from  whose  Court  a Necromancer  was  car- 
ried away  in  the  manner  Del  Rio’s  authority,  Giovanni 
Francesco  Pico,  has  related.  A Dttmone,  quinquaginta 
fame  ab  hint  an  nit,  vivum  asportatum  nusquam  rom- 
panrissc,  durn  curioto  cuidam  et  male  mno  Prinnpi 
Troj * oppugnationan  repretsentare  quasi  in  scend  pal - 
licitus  etsel,  AchiUetnque  el  flectorem  inlroduccre  pret- 
liantes.  De  Superstitiosd  Pr*notione,  iv.  9. 


NECROPHORL'S,  in  Zoolcgy,  a genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antrim*  rather  longer  than  the 
head,  slender  at  the  base,  and  terminating  suddenly  in 
a large  ovate  perfoliate  club,  composed  of  four  coarctate 
joints,  the  Last  of  which  is  acuminated  ; head  w ith  a dis- 
tinct neck  ; thorax  xuborbiculale,  rounded  behind,  trans- 
versely  lrtmcale anteriorly;  elytra  truncated  in  a straight 
line,  with  a marginal  channel,  not  carinated  ; body  ob- 
long. much  longer  than  broad  ; tibia:  short,  robust  ; 
posterior  trochanters  sometimes  with  a spine  at  the  apex ; 
anterior  tarsi  dilated  and  furnished  with  long  cilia  in  the 
males. 

T)t»  of  the  genus,  Silpha  germanira,  Linnttus ; 
Curtis  Britt.  Ent.  vol.  ii.  pi.  lxxi.  Nearly  twenty  spe- 
cies. of  which  seTen  are  found  in  England;  they  frequent 
carcasses,  especially  of  llie  smaller  mammalia,  which 
they  bury  beneath  the  surface,  and  in  them  deposit  their 
eggs,  which  become  hutched  in  the  putrid  remains,  and 
their  tart * reside  in  them  until  their  period  of  change 
arrives,  when  they  seek  for  a spot  in  which  to  become 
pup*. 


NE'CTAR,  *1  Fr.  nectar;  It .nrttarc;  Sp.  nac- 
N ecta'ojul,  tar ; Lot.  nectar ; Gr.  vimr «p.  Am- 
Necta'heaw,  brotia,  says  Vossius,  is  the  name  of 
N F.'crARED,  > the  food  of  the  Gods  ; and  nectar, 
Necta'reous,  of  their  drink:  the  Etymology  un- 
Nf/ctabinf.,  settled  See  Vosaius  in  r.  Ambrosia; 
Ne'ctarous.  J and  XerTop  in  Lennep.  Applied  to 
Any  liquor  of  excessive  sweetness,  or  excessively  deli- 
cious. And  the  fruit  ( Nectarine ) so  called  from  its  pleat- 
iug  taste. 

Mare  ewer*  then  nectar,  or  ambcowaH  meat. 

Sens'd  wry  bit  which  thenceforth  I did  cat. 

Spenter,  Sonnet  39. 

The  sweet  peace-making  draught  west  round,  and  lame  Ephautfus  fild 
A ectar  to  all  the  other  k<h1*. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Hind,  book  1.  fet.  18. 
Fair,  dowry  name ; in  none  hut  thee 
And  thy  nrviarmi  frn^nuicy, 

Hourly  t litre  meets 
An  usiMTMl  synod  of  all  sweets. 

Cm  thaw.  To  the  Same  abort  every  Some. 

A nttlaroan,  a balsam  kise. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Mulancbdj,  p.  535. 
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Loe,  whiLvt  the  vine  lire  preat  with  gr*pe», 

With  nectar  d liquor  strives  to  kisve 
Embracing  elmt  nut  lov'd  amUtw, 

Those  clusters  low  their  comely  stupes. 

Stirling,  Cftor met  in  the  Tragedy  of  Crusens.  Chorus  5. 

Who  [Nckib]  piteous  of  her  woo,  rear'd  her  Unit  head, 

Aud  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbiUho 
In  neefa r’d  ! avers  ktiuw'd  with  asphodel. 

Mi/ltn.  Camus,  L 839. 

To  their  supper-fruits  they  fell, 

Nectarine  fruits,  which  the  compliant  boughes 
Yielded  them. 

Milton.  Paradise  Isjit,  book  iv.  L 332. 

■ — From  the  pash 

A stream  of  neclamus  humour  issuing  flow’d 
Sanpuin,  aach  ns  celestial  Spirits  may  bleed, 

And  all  his  armour  stain'd  ere  while  so  bright. 

Id.  lb.  book  ti  L 332. 

Choicest  nectarean  jnet  crown’d  largest  l -owls, 

And  omiookM  the  bnm,  alluring  sipht, 

Of  fragrant  scent,  attractive,  taste  divine. 

Gay,  fftne. 

These  conceal’d 

By  the  kind  art  of  forming  Heaven,  escape 
The  grosser  eye  of  man  ; far,  if  the  worlds 
In  worlds  encMw’d  should  on  his  senses  burst, 

From  estes  ambrosial,  and  the  nectar' J howl, 

He  would  abhorrent  turn. 

# TAamton.  Summer. 

Then,  in  the  nostrils  of  the  slain  she  pour’d 
A W/arro**  drops,  and  rich  ambrosia  show'rd 
O’er  all  the  corpse. 

Pope.  Hamer.  Iliad,  book  lit. 

Through  all  the  brute  creation,  none,  os  sbeep, 

To  lordly  man  such  ample  tribute  pay. 

For  him  their  udders  yield  nectar-row*  streames ; 

Per  him  thdr  downy  vestures  they  resign  j 
For  him  they  spread  the  feast. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  book  h. 
Among  the  fruits  that  grace  this  little  sent, 

And  all  around  their  clustering  foliage  spread, 

Here  mayst  thou  cull  the  peach  or  arerrute  sweet, 

And  pluck  the  strawberry  from  its  native  bed. 

Lloyd.  An  Imitation  from  the  Spectator. 

Nectar,  say  the  Etymologist*,  as  the  drink  of  the  Im- 
mortals, may  be  appropriately  derived  from  the  negative 
particle  v>).  and  ttijp,  death.  Homer  tells  us  (as  above)  that 
when  Thetis  was  laying  out  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus, 
she  dropped  Nectar  up  his  nostrils,  to  prevent  rapid 
decomposition,  and  that  its  colour  was  that  of  red  wine. 
(//,  T.  38.)  So  Calypso,  when  she  entertains  Mercury, 
pours  out  for  him  a goblet  of  red  Nectar,  vlsrrap  ipvOpon. 
(0<f.  E.  93.)  Her  own  snug  private  luncheon  after- 
wards consists  of  Nectar  and  Ambrosia,  while  she  gives 
Ulysses  more  mortal  viands.  ( Ibid  199.)  Polyphemus, 
also,  a skilful  judge  both  of  the  bouquet  and  the  borrac- 
chio , swears  that  the  draught  presented  to  him  by 
Ulysses  smacks  of  Nectar  and  Ambrosia,  aXU  rot  ’A/*. 
fipoaitji  nut  NeVras-o*  iaviv  «*.wo/’/lw£.  (Od.  1.359.)  Little 
as  we  know  therefore  of  the  Feasts  of  Olympus,  that 
little  is  enough  to  convince  that  they  were  in  better  taste 
than  those  of  the  pothouse  and  ale-bibbing  Immortality 
of  Valhalla. 

But  the  Ancients  were  not  altogether  agreed  concerning 
Nectar.  Alhcnams  (lib.  ii.  p.  39.  Ed.  Cas&ub.)  informs 
us  that  a composition  under  that  nome  was  made  in  the 
parts  of  Lydia  adjacent  to  Mount  Olympus,  and  that  it 
consisted  of  wine,  honeycombs,  and  fragrant  flowers. 
Anoxand rides,  he  adds,  considers  Nectar  to  be  esculent 
not  potable,  and  Atnhrosia,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  the 
drink  of  the  Immortals. 


vi  M*ro»  irlitt 

paten*  J. mwitm  »’  «»>,.«>  * ul  ri  tul 
Immimi,  »*.  rip rit  up'  ,*<tet,ri, 

“Hjf  XmKi*,  Mai  KrJ  T«.t,jrr'niii(. 

Nectar  I masticate 

And  miucb,  and  dnuk  Ambrmia,  while  to  Jove 
1 minister,  and  *>n  t.-utli  Miles  honour'd 
I laugh  with  Jtuio  aud  I ait  by  Venus. 

A fancy  in  which  he  is  supported  both  by  Aleman, 
vetnap  'cfurcu  ai'iov t,  and  by  Sappho, 

' ApAfttimf  pi*  MfMT-if  iiiifcn 
’t^luif  i qr.t  tiof  u**x*arit. 

Ambrosia  mantled  in  the  cup,  and  Hermes 
Receiv’d  the  wine,  and  poured  it  tor  the  Gods. 

NECTARINIA,  from  the  Greek  vet-rap,  honey,  Illig. 
Sugar^eater.  In  Zoology , a genus  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Tenuirosires,  order  Pattere t,  class 
A vet. 

Generic  character.  Beak  about  the  length  of  the 
head,  very  delicate,  slighty  rounded,  very  pointed,  more 
or  less  arched,  and  wide  at  the  base  ; mandibles  of  equal 
length,  their  edges  very  finely  toothed,  those  of  the 
lower  inclined  inwards,  and  bidden  by  the  upper  ; nos- 
trils, basal,  lateral,  in  part  closed  by  membrane  ; tongue 
long,  bifid,  and  extensible  ; legs  of  moderate  length,  the 
tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe ; the  lateral  toes  united 
at  the  base ; wings  of  moderate  sixe,  first  (pull  very 
short,  second  long,  but  rather  shorter  than  the  third  and 
fourth,  which  are  very  long. 

The  birds  forming  this  genus  arc  remarkable  for  the 
metallic  lustre  of  their  beautiful  plumage,  which  varies 
according  to  age  and  sex  ; generally  in  pairing  time  that 
of  the  male  is  very  brilliant,  whilst  the  female  is  of  a 
dull  or  dingy  colour;  they  moult  twioe  a year,  and  it  is 
only  at  the  very  time  of  pairing  thulthe  male  assumes  his 
full  plumage,  which  he  changes  immediately  after  for  a 
more  sober  dress  ; whilst  the  females  do  not  alter.  They 
are  very  lively,  active  birds,  and  suck  with  their  tongue 
the  honied  secretion  afforded  by  numerous  Asiatic  and 
African  flowers.  They  are  found  in  the  Old  Continent 
and  in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  among  thick  woods. 

The  different  species  have  been  already  described  as 
a subdivision  of  the  genus  Certiiia,  to  which  refer. 
They  supply  in  the  Old  World  the  place  of  the  Humming 
Birds,  and  that  of  the  Guit-guits  in  the  New. 

See  Illigcr,  Prodromut  Mammalium  et  Avium ; 
Temminck,  Manuel  d Omithologie. 

NECTRIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Hexan- 
dria,  order  Digynia,  Generic  character:  calyx  six- 
parted,  the  three  interior  segments  small,  obtuse;  co- 
rolla none  ; capsule  fleshy,  crowned  with  the  style,  one- 
cell ed,  one  and  two  seeded. 

One  species,  N.  aquatica,  native  of  North  and  South 
America. 

NEDDER,  Goth,  nadr ; A.  S.  neddre ; a serpent, 
an  adder , q.  v. ; from  A.  S.  neothan , low  ; neother,  nether, 
or  lower. 

A name  given  to  all  the  terpentine  class. 

For  nedres  ay  other  worn**  ne  mow  ther  be  nogt. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  43. 

O servant  traitor,  false  of  holy  he**, 

Lika  to  the  nrdder  in  bosom  slie  untrewo. 

, Chaucer.  The  3Jare hantet  Tale , V.  A€60. 

The  Wastes  pawn  by  the  yearthro,  by  full  diurrs  figures,  for 
some  of  hem  haue  hir  bodies  straught,  and  crepeu  in  the  dust,  an 4 
dr* wen  after  hem  a trace,  or  a Ibrcwgb  continued,  that  is  to  »ia  as 
neders  and  sjuule*.  Id.  Bocciut,  book  v.  p.  451. 


NECTAR. 

NEDDER. 
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NEDYUS.  NEDYUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopleroua  in- 

NKKL).  Generic  character.  Antennae  geniculated,  twelve* 
jointed,  rather  short,  slender;  funiculus  seven-jointed,  its 
basal  joint  longer  than  the  remainder,  subobconic,  the 
second  elongate,  rather  slender,  the  rest  short,  subnodosc ; 
the  club  ovate,  acuminate,  quadriarticulate;  head  pro* 
duced  anteriorly  into  a rostrum,  which  is  long,  slender, 
curved,  received  during  repose  in  a shurtpectorial  groove, 
rarely  extending  beyond  the  base  of  the  first  pair  of 
legs ; thorax  attenuated,  and  coarctate  in  front,  sinuated 
posteriorly;  sculellum  minute;  elytra  subtriangular, 
shorter  than  the  abdomen ; body  somewhat  rhomboid, 
squamous ; legs  moderate ; femora  sometimes  dentate ; 
tibia  truncate  at  the  apex,  and  unarmed  ; tarti  tetra- 
zneroua. 

Type  of  the  genus  Cu.  Syrimbrii,  Herbst ; Stephens, 
Britt.  Kntom . vol.  iv.  pi.  xx.  fig.  2.  An  extensive  genus, 
of  which  about  forty  species  are  found  in  Britain  ; they 
frequent  flowers,  and  in  their  first  stage  cause  galls  upon 
the  roots  of  plants. 

NEED,  n.  “I  A.  S.  ruad,  tied,  nyd;  D.  wood, 
N bed,  r.  noode  / G er.  not ; Sw.  noed.  Wach- 

Nee'der,  ter  derives  from  Ger.  nauvetn, 

N be'  dpul,  coarctare.  Sere  ni  us  from  Sw. 

N ee'dpully,  neid-a,  (j.  e.  A.  S.  nead-an ,)  cogere, 

Nee'dlers,  compcUrre , adigerc , to  push,  to 

Nee'olessly,  ^drive,  to  compel ; and  of  this  A.  S. 
Nee'olessness,  verb  Tooke  also  considers  ttydde 
Nee'dment,  to  be  the  past  participle.  See 

Nee'dy,  Needle. 

Nee'dily,  Compulsion,  necessity;  extra* 

Nee'dimiss,  mity. 

Nee'derly,  To  be  needy  or  in  need;  to  be 

Needs.  J driven  or  compelled,  or  forced,  to  a 

state  ot  want,  to  distress  or  poverty,  and  hence,  conse- 
quentially, 

Need  is,  want,  poverty,  penury,  distress. 

Need*,  *.  e.  need  it. 


yo  weude  foi-y  Jks  toon  folk,  u beo  most*  nede. 

R.  Gloucester,  p,  70. 
Reufol  he  was  to  needy  men,  of  hj  s almas*  large  and  fr*. 

Id.  p.  330. 

He  was  bote  gode  * w$s  in  all*  hia  dedis, 

& right  vnderstaudyng,  to  help  at  alle  nedis. 

R.  Reunite,  p.  35. 

If  he  wild  ouht  hauc,  aftrr  h»  fader  decease, 

Nedty  him  bUioued  cxim  title  Egbriht  pea. 

Id.  p.  15. 

Ich  and  mjme  wolk-y  fynd.  liem  fil  hem  nerdry . 

Piers  Pi'yuhwun.  finon,  p,  135. 
For  all  manero  men.  ]»at  y*i  fyndisji  nedfol. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  70. 

But  he  mosto  nrde  delyuere  hem  coo  by  the  fcc>te  day. 

Uichf  Luke,  ch.  xxiii. 

For  if  1 prwhe  the  gospel  glorl*  is  not  to  me.  for  neditiche  I 
mote  dnon  it  j for  wo  to  mo  if  I preehe  nut  the  mod. 

Id.  1 Cory  nib.  ch.  ix. 

And  ghe  witcti  tho  grace  of  wire  Lord  Ieeus  Crist,  for  he  wna 
muni  nedi  for  ghoti  whanae  be  was  riche,  that  ghe  tJiuhlen  be  maad 
nche  hi  his  nedynw.  Jd.  2 Cvrynth.  ch.  wist. 

Ilia  frendis  sent  lie  to,  at  his  instance, 

And  |«iued  hem  to  don  him  that  pleaance 
Tliat  hastily  they  wokk-n  to  him  como ; 

He  wolde  abregge  hir  labour  all  and  sonic : 

Netted  no  more  to  hem  to  go  ne  title. 

Chancer.  TTte  Marchanlet  Tale , v.  9450. 
For  he  nought  kclpeth  needful  in  hir  netle. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Laves  Tale,  v.  4523. 

YOL.  XXY. 


To  asken  hclpe  thee  shameth  in  thin  hrrte. 

If  thou  non  ask,  so  sure  art  thou  ywounded, 

That  veray  we*  unwrappeih  al  thy  wound  hid. 

Chancer.  The  Van  c,f  Law  ft  Tale , v.  4523. 
But  nathele*  hire  thought*'  that  site  didc, 

That  sho  so  longe  shuld  a conseil  hide ; 

Hire  thought  it  swat  so  non*  abonte  hire  herte, 

That  nedety  aom  word  hire  most  asterte. 

Id.  Tke  It  if  of  Bathes  Tate , V.  6550. 
A man  most  nedes  love  maogre  hia  hed  : 

Ho  may  not  Been  it,  though  he  shuld  he  ded. 

Id.  The  Kmghnrs  Tide,  v.  1171. 
Aud  euerv  thyoge  hv  we y of  kindo 
Shall  sterue,  anu  erth  it  shall  become, 

As  it  was  out  of  erthe  name 
It  shall  to  earth  tonrne  ageinc. 

And  thus  1 may  by  reason  seine, 

That  thurthe  is  roost  nrdcDs. 

Gower.  Conf  Am.  book  i.  p.  42, 
Thus  hath  she  fultiche  otiercoenc 
Myn  idclntsss  till  1 sterue, 

So  that  I mnt  hir  nedes  serue 
For  as  men  *eyn,  nrde  hath  Loire. 

Thus  mot  I nedcly  to  hir  drawe. 

M.  lb.  book  iv.  pi  103. 

They  had  all  that  they  netted,  at  hia  COfte  and  charge. 

l/>rd  Bcmrrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  ch  xxxiii,  p.  47, 
Nw  therefore  yf  the  obieccion  be  frutlewe,  and  theribrr  tbanswer 
nredefeise,  & eerily  fruitless*!  to  : now  to  reply  thereto  were  labour 
half*  lost  & more. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  tforkes,  foL  915.  The  DebtUacton  of  Salem 
and  By  saner. 

The  bread  of  the  needy  is  the  life  of  the  poor*,  and  he  that  de- 
fraudeth  him  uf  it  i*  a murtberrr. 

Irilh.  H orhes,  fol.  81.  A J/irmsr  or  Glasselo  know  thyielfe. 

Uppon  the  luae  of  these  thyngs,  folowe  nedinesse  ami  pouertie. 
the  payne  of  lackyng. 

Sir  Thomas  Afbre.  Workes,  fol.  1218.  Tke  Thirde  Boo  Ac  ofCovm- 
fart  against  Tnbntaeian. 

Where  Cure  ye  must  needet  obey,  not  fbr  feare  of  vcngeaunce 
onely  : but  also  because  of  conscience. 

Tyndall.  Horkes,  fol.  116.  The  Obedience  of  a Christian  Man. 

Which  [the  voyage  of  Salomon's  uavy]  being  performed  by 
coasting,  needed  perchance  more  time,  but  lease  skill  in  navigation. 

Hakewitl.  Afadogie,  book  hi,  see.  4.  fol.  271. 
Neither  is  it  needful  to  remember  that  sum*  of  my  countrimen 
doo  reckon  their  times  not  by  years  but  by  summers  and  winters, 
which  is  vrrie  common  among  vs. 

Holmthed.  The  Description  of  England , vol.  i.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  441. 
And  he  more  needfully  and  nobly  prove 
The  nation’s  terrour  now  than  erst  their  love. 

Crashaw.  A Hymn  in  the  glorious  Epiphany. 
And  bkauir the  Handers  were  notable  to  ouercome  them  [conies] 
Augustus  wav  ctmstreined  to  semi  an  arm^e  of  men  to  destroic  that 
neeMexi-  br<HHl. 

Ho/inshed.  The  Description  of  Britaine , wL  i.  eh.  x.  p.  57. 
How  mnny  ignorant  souls,  from  the  mini ri  non  of  God’s  infallible 
election,  have  argueit  the  nmVesntss  of  their  endeavours,  and  tho 
safety  of  their  ea^c  and  neglect. 

Hall.  Sermon  44.  The  Christians  Aituranee  of  Heaven. 
Behind  her  farre  away  a dwarfe  did  lag, 

That  lasie  avm’il  in  being  ever  last. 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  n reflate  a It  at  Iris  hacke. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queen e,  book  ».  can.  1. 

By  which  reason  it  follow rth,  that  nee dilie  great  inronuetiiene* 
must  fall  to  that  people,  that  a child  is  ruler  and  guuermiur  of- 

Holmthed.  Hi  chord  IL  Anno  1399.  vol.  il  p.  866. 

For  which  her  present  hade,  have  scarrely  time  to  gTeet  her  j 
But  earnest  on  her  way,  she  nreMy  will  Iv  gone. 

Drayton.  Poly-otbwn,  song  4. 
And  like  a graceless  and  untutor’d  lad, 

Art  now  departed  from  my  aged  sight, 

And  needsly  to  the  Southern  fields  writ  gad 
Where  thou  dost  Live  in  thriftless  vain  delight. 

Id.  Pustorxxls.  Eclogue  6. 

So 
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-vvr  r>  Their  nedinrne  and  povertic  if  such  that  without  mem*  they  will 
nmrther  and  flay  you,  your  w'nses  and  children,  A ret  fire  on 
HKKDLJL  T<*“  bcduiitull  city.  Stow.  H*nry  Pill.  Amne  1527. 

Wv^  IM'ure  thin  cursed  timing  goer  Ignorance, 

That  needs  will  lead  the  way  tie  canr  .it  ace. 

FMekrr.  Chriit'i  / j ctery  in  He aver.. 
u Yet,  Indy,  at  ill  tvnwmbcr  I maintain 
The  word  in  needful  poiaN  is  o*dy  |»lain.” 

14  Seediest  or  nretiful,  1 not  mm  n.nU-nd, 

But  still  you  have  a loop-hole  fur  a friend," 

Rejoin'd  the  matron 

Drtfdm . The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

' This  saered  book,  even  wtimi  it  hath  ui»t  embellishments  of  Ian* 
pugr.  doth  not  want  them : being  so  much  recommended  by  ita 
imperious  penmanivenet  without  them,  that  it  in  muse  ennedded  by 
their  nee<Bruneii  than  it  would  by  thiur  aflhwnce. 

Boyle.  I for  At,  vuL  ii.  p.  320.  Cuusule  rations  touching  ihe  Style 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

It  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  more  amiable,  suitable,  and 
universally  subservient  both  to  the  needs.  and  tsi  the  refreshments  of 
the  creature,  tlvan  light.  South.  Scrmomt,  vot.  iv.  p.  398. 

I would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friend*, 

Tbo  grac’d  with  polish'd  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility,  the  man 
"Who  needUUy  rets  foot  upon  a worm. 

Cow  per.  The  Toth,  book  vu 

NEEDLE,  % A.  S.  need/;  D.  naedef  nattide ; 
Nee'di.ed,  F Ger.  nadcl  ,*  Sw.  ntul.  The  dimi- 
Nee'dlek,  j uutive  of  need. 

NEt'otE-woiut.  J A small  instrument  pu&hed^riven, 
forced  into. 

For  go  ben  men  toter  y tagt  to  acbowle  and  to  spade, 

To  cartestaf  aud  to  plowsUf,  and  a fixchyug  to  wade, 

To  haraev  and  to  nedte,  and  tu  tnarcliaiytiue  at  so, 
ban  with  swerd  or  heuberk  cny  batail  to  do. 

R.  G l vac  enter,  p.  99- 

— — For  semivmi*  he  semede 

As  T-aWa^l  a neetde.  and  non  help  olwute  hy in. 

Aprs  Plutthman.  Futon,  p.  324. 


Thome  )*»  tynker,  and  tweVe  of  hna  knaves 
Nike  HokmeVman.  and  Houwe  h neldere. 

Id.  ».  p.  106. 

It  U lighter  a camel*  to  pome  through  an  ned/it  yghe  than  a 
riche  man  to  entre  into  the  kynrnlotti  of  God. 

f¥idif.  Mark , ch.  x. 

It  is  easier  for  a carnal  to  go  through  the  eye  of  an  n edit  then 
for  a rv  ch  man  to  enter  into  the  kyngiUirae  of  God. 

Bible,  Anne  1551. 

With  curious  needlr-worke, 

A garment  gun  she  make, 

Wherin  she  wrote  that  hale  ahe  bode, 

And  al  for  bewiics  sake. 

Gascoigne.  The  Complaynt  of  Phylume ire. 

That  the  load-stone  should  hy  his  rerret  virtue  so  draw*  jrren  to  it 
selfe,  as  that  a whole  chiune  of  needltt  should  all  hang  by  insensible 
poinls  at  each  other,  only  by  the  influence  that  it  sends  downs  from 
the  find,  if  it  were  nut  ordinary,  would  sceme  inaudible. 

Hull,  ft orks,  vol.  i.  ful.  43.  Meditations  and  Futrt,  Cats.  3.  18. 


Whether  her  needle  play'd  the  pencil's  |*rt ; 

'Twas  jiioui  from  Fallas  she  deriv'd  her  art. 

Gay.  Ovtd.  Melamorpkotet,  book  VI. 

Sum«  fleklc  creatures  boari  a soul 
Tniu  ns  a needle  to  tl»0  pile. 

Their  humour  yet  so  various— 

They  manifest  their  whole  life  through 
Hie  needle' i lU'sioliuns  too, 

Tlw  ir  luve  is  so  precauuua. 

Coir  per.  Friendship. 
With  nobler  gifts  of  native  worth  adorn'd, 

The  heroic  maid  her  era's  softness  scorn'd  ; 

Bcjtn’d  each  important  toil  of  f.nruil*  hearts. 

The  trickluig  utnameat  and  needled  arts. 

Hmahet.  Jerutaiem  Uehtered,  book  iL 


One  of  them,  named  Mary,  distinguish'd  hcmlf  by  admirable  NEKDLK. 
needle-work,  a piece  of  which  used  to  be  exhibited  on  festivals  in 
tiki  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  ALvtiWii. 

H'a/p.le.  Anecdote t •/  Painting,  rul.  iL  ch.  iiL  JX  185. 

NEESE,  t».  \ A.  S.  nicn-an,  to  neeze  or  sneeze. 

Nef’sino,  «.  j D.  and  Ger.  nict  cn  ; Sw.  nym.  All, 
says  Ihre,  a dernutaiionii  fonle,  naso.  A.  S.  rum. 

We  commonly  say, 

To  sneeze,  q.  v. 

Anil  the  y*  lad  meted,  vii  times.  A opened  hi*  eyes. 

Ihlle,  Anna  1)5 1.  4 Kings,  rh.  iv. 

Hu  nesinge  b lyke  a glistering  fyre,  and  hi*  eyes  like  tbe 
moruyngv  »h)  ne.  Id.  Job,  ch.  xlL 

When  nrrsmg  Ihini  on  Joue 
fur  succour  svemste  to  crie 
Thou  cai»t  not  h«tre,  thy  nose  dehams 
the  noy*e  to  rare*  to  flic. 

Turbervile.  Of  one  whate  note  mi  lugger  than  hit  hand. 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  bippw  and  loft*, 

Awl  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  aud  sweare 
A merrier  hour*  was  newer  wasted  there. 

Shaktpeare.  Midmjnmcr  Nighft  Dream , fid.  149, 

NEF,  of  a Church.  Sec  Nave. 

NEFANDOUS,  Lot.  ntfemdum,  that  ought  not  to 
be  spoken,  fari ; too  impious,  too  wicked,  to  be  lold. 

Tin;  Pres*  restrain'd ! nefandmu  thought  I 
In  vain  our  sires  have  nobly  fought  : 

While  free  from  force  the  press  remains, 

Virtue  sud  Freedum  diver  our  plains, 

And  lanu’ning  largesses  bestows. 

And  keeps  luineutur'd  open  huusc. 

Green,  The  Spltpu 

NEFA'RIOUS.l  Lat.  nefarivt,  from  «r,  and/or/, 
NEFA'atotsLY.  J not  to  be  spoken;  loo  bad  to  be 
spoken  or  told  ; and,  consequentially. 

Extremely  or  excessively  wicked  ; infamous. 

So  we  plant  gluty  and  renown. 

Where  it  was  ne'er  deserv’d  nor  known, 

But  to  wor-e  purpose,  many  times, 

To  fairish  o’er  wtfbrinu  crimes, 

Awl  chest  the  world. 

Butter.  To  the  Memory  nf  DavaL 
The  unknown  author  of  the  said  ffiy  to  Bhtt,  thus  totally,  thns 
mefariauity  nvb'd  aud  despoiled  of  his  honour,  did  therefore  publish 
Uw  perfect  copy.  Hood.  Athene*  Oj&uenirt,  foL.  891. 

If  there  are  slave*  to  pity  Wind, 

With  power  enough  to  plague  mankind, 

That  for  their  own  nefareout  ends, 

Trend  upon  Freedom  ntul  her  frwmls. 

Let  'em  beware  the  Witch's  (ate  l 

Cunningham.  The  Witch. 

NEGATION,  Fr.  negation,  negatif  ; IL  nr^c/- 
Ne'qatiye,  adj.  I zione,  negativa;  Sp.  negation,  ne- 
Ne'oative,  n.  \gtdiva  ; Lat.  negatto,  from  negate  , 

Negative,  «>.  | («te*fO  quasi  ne-ago,  Vossius  ;)  to 

N c^n ati vely.  J say  no  or  not,  to  d«ny,  to  refuse. 
Negation, 

A denial  or  refusal ; n saying  or  declaring  that  a thing 
shall  not  be,  is  not  or  has  not  been. 

Other  badness  no  bey  up  hath  vtluiitv,  it  is  iu  tbe  negative  of 
somewhat,  and  that  b naughte,  aiul  mithiuge  beyng. 

r*osrer.  The  Testament  of  lx* ue,  book  iL  p.  497. 

But  tbe  negatife  hrreof  in  badness  is  hidden,  as  the  lady  of  lone 
hath  me  learn. -d,  who  $a  an  gist  in  this  book®  Uiketh. 

Id.  lb.  book  iii.  p.  508. 

But  1 found®  thrrin  no  snswere  ap(<oyuted  to  b*  made  to  them 
whychs  receyned  that  ordre,  neythvt  by  affyTmanon  noc  yet  nega- 
tion. Bale.  Apuhtgee,  fol.  23. 

For  where  in  l ho  aecnd  hook*  of  h»  works,  entretyng  tnuisub- 
stantialiuu,  he  would  tbe  same  words  of  Chriewtoroe  t»y  tins  fuurine 
of  spvache  in  the  ttcyatiuc  shuuld  not  dettyv  precirely- 
Stephrn.  Ruhop  of  H'ynchettr*.  EapluMtinn  *f  the  true  Calholtque 
Fayth,  p.  68. 
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So  I sail*  againe,  that  I weigh  not  two  chip*  which  way  the  wind 
bloweth,  hicause  I se e no  inctmueuience  that  may  in*ue  either  of  tho 
•ffirmatiue  or  negatiu*  opinion. 

Hohnshed.  Deerrtptiom  of  Irehml,  vol.  vi.di.iLp.  17, 
My  wife  w slipperie  ? If  thorn  wilt,  confesse, 

/ Or  *)«•  be  impudently  w'yafiiw, 

To  hour  nor  eyes,  nor  cam,  nor  thought  • then  say 
My  wife’s  a hubby-burse. 

Shahtprare.  Winter  t Tale,  feL  2S0. 

We  will  not  Bay  (as  you  are  wont)  argue  from  Script  urea  mga- 
tntfjf, 

Ha U.  Workl,  rol.  i.fol.  546.  An  Apologie  against  Bnwnuti , sec.  20. 

It  is  disputed,  I know,  in  Nalunl  Philosophy,  whether  the  sense 
being  duty  qualify’ <1,  and  the  object  as  duly  prenatal],  and  the  me- 
dmm  fitted  to  both,  the  senate  ran  U*  deceived  in  the  apprehension 
of  its  object ; axul  it  is  generally  held  in  the  negative. 

South.  Sermon*,  voL  v.  p.  1 74. 


For  the  wonls  speak  negatiec/y,  yet  this  is  a known  rule  in  divi- 
nity that  tliere  is  no  command  that  nuu  in  the  strain  of  negative*, 
but  couches  under  it  a positive  duty. 

Id.  Jh.  vol.  viii.  pt  183. 

It  is  not  like  alfedifing  a new  law  of  Nature,  ora  new  Mtjieriment 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  because  when  these  are  related,  it  ii  ex* 
peeled  that  under  the  same  circumstances  the  same  effect  will  fotlow 
universally  ; and  in  jwoportion  as  this  ex]*ciatjoii  » justly  enter* 
LuimmI,  i lie  want  of  a corresponding  experience  negntim  the  history. 

P»iey.  Evtdencet,  voi.  i.  p.  9.  Preparatory  Conridermtiant. 

Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  4th  of  March,  1703,  moved  that  live  House 
should  resolve  itself  into  a Committee,  to  consider  of  the  seditious 
practice-*,  Ac.  referred  to  in  his  Majesty's  Speech,  declaring  at  the 
■amc  tune  openly  and  fm-lv  thut  br*  intention  wn*  to  constitute  a 
rigoruus  enquiry  tnto  tix-  truth  of  the  rejKWfe  sn  insidiously  circu- 
lated. Tlie  motion  uf  Mr.  Sheridan  was  negatived  without  a divi- 
sion. 

Britham.  Ihttory  of  Croat  Britain , Geo.  III.  Anno  1793. 

So  in  the  very  act  of  refusal,  the  mind  chuses  the  absence  of  the 
thing  refused ; the  positive  and  the  myafivt  are  set  before  tbe  mind 
for  its  choice.  Mid  it  chutes  the  negative 

Edward*.  On  the  F rot  ■Jem  of  the  Will. 
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Hius  said,  he  turn'd,  and  Satan  boui.ig  low, 

As  to  superiour  Spirit*  is  w«ut  in  llt-av«n,  . 

>Vhc««  honour  due  and  reverence  none  nealect*. 

Took  leave. I * * * * * * *  9 . 

Milton.  Pa  radar  IaaI,  book  iii.  L 738. 
But  O,  my  virgin  lad)',  where  is  she? 

N®w  cbn»c#  she  is  not  in  your  cxmipnny  P 
R B.  lo  tell  thee  sadly,  shepherd,  without  blame, 

Or  out  neglect,  wo  Lust  her  as  we  came. 

Id.  Comm,  L 510. 

But  Christianity  has  hacked  all  its  precepts  with  eternal  life  and 
eternal  death  to  the  performer*  or  negtecter*  of  thorn  ; whereas  phi- 
osophy  could  do  nothing,  but  by  taking  in  the  assistance  of  fabu- 
feui  stones,  or  by  felling  men  that  virtue  wo,  a sufficient  reward  to 
*”***•  South,  Sermon*,  vol.  vii.  p.  99. 

Thy  absent  spouse,  neglectful  of  thy  charms, 

Prefers  his  barbarous  Sint  urns  to  thy  arms  I 

I*ope,  Homer.  Iliad,  book  viii, 

Ilis  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 

The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 

Silent  wont  next,  neglectful  of  her  cliarms, 

And  left  a lover's  for  her  felhrr's  arms. 

Galdtmilh.  The  Deter  led  Tiffoge. 

NE'GLIGENT.'k  See  Neoi.ect,  ante. 

Ne  olioesce,  V Fr.  negligence ; It.  ru'gligmxa; 
Nkouobntly.  ) Sp.  negtigencia  j I.af.  ncgli~enlia. 
Negligent,  one  who  neglects,  disregards,  discs  tee  ms, 
slights,  heeds  or  wires  not  for,  passes  inattentively, 
omits  : regardless,  heedless,  careless,  inattentive. 

His  honde*,  through  hure  grctnrww,  shewethc  sum  what  mwft 
and  necdygence.  A.  Gloucester,  p,  482.  note. 

I trowe  men  wokle  deme  it  negligence, 

If  1 foryette  to  tellcn  the  dispcncc 
Of  Theseus,  that  got  so  bcvjly 


NEGLE'CT, 
Neqlf/ct,  n. 
Neole'ctiow, 

NEOLF/cTEn, 

Neolf/ctful, 

NEatF/CTIXOLt, 

Keole'ctive. 


To  makrn  up  the  listrs  really. 

Chaucer.  Hr  Kn 


ighlct  Tide,  v,  1886. 


Fr.  mgtiger;  Lai.  rugligere , 
i.  e.  me  and  legere ; not  to  take, 
or  gather,  not  to  choose,  and  thus 
To  disregard,  to  diseslcetn ; to 
slight,  not  to  heed  or  care  for; 
to  puss  by  inattentively,  to  omit. 


Aa  for  fastyng,  psycr.  St  such  other  thyngos,  he  taught  them  to 
neg/ecte  and  «et  at  naught  as  vayne  & vnfmitful  ceremonies. 

S*r  Ihamm  , Mure.  Wonkrt,  fob  257.  A Dialogue  concerning 
Heretic t,  S(C. 

And  then  because  it  should  not  be  neglect  or  left  undone,  an 
higher  officer,  as  the  Archdeacon,  came  about  from  parish  to  na- 
ri*he  at  tyroes  comamient. 

Tyndall.  Work w,  fol.  276.  Answer  to  Sir  Thrum*  More'*  Dia- 
logue*. 

I then  all  smarting,  with  my  wounds  being  cold, 

(To  be  so  pestered  with  a popingay.) 

(hit  of  my  greefe,  and  my  impatience. 

A lower’d,  negteetinglg,  I know  not  what; 

He  should,  or  should  not. 

Shahtprare,  Henry  IF.  Ftnt  Port,  fol.  51. 
And  this  negteduM  of  degree,  is  it 
That  hy  a j*ee  go«  hackward  in  a purpeauj 
It  hath  to  clhnie. 

Id.  Troilu*  and  Cretride,  fol,  82. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  affect  too  much  cheapness  and  ntgltchtt  home- 
liness in  our  evangelical  devotions. 

Hall.  Holy  Decency  m the  Worthip  of  God. 

A*  he  who  having  found  (mat  treasury. 

The  first  yrnr  offers  with  most  gTafeful  cheer, 

A sheep  of  gold  to  Jnno's  deity  ; 

And  next  of  silver.  Cor  a recwml  year : 

Tile  third  *f  brass : and  then  neglectivdy 
Nothing  at  all. 

Daniel.  Hi*h,ry  of  Civil  Wart,  book  VliL 


I wol  with  Thomas  speke  a lifH  throw  ; 

This*;  curates  leu  so  negligent  and  alow 
To  gropen  tenderly  a conscience. 

Id.  The  Sompnouret  Tale,  v.  7398. 
Fulfilled  of  slant hes  cxctnpUir, 

There  is  yet  one  bis  sreretair, 

And  he  is  doped  \eyftgmre  ; 

Whiche  wall  not  loke  hts  tunicate, 
kVheruf  lie  axsio  lieware  to  fore. 

Gower.  Cmf.  Am.  book  ir.  p.  101. 

And  now,  if  he  be  of  God  accursed,  y»  nrgligitly  doth  his  works, 
how  much  is  lie  more  uccunu-d  that  casteth  his  work  away  and  feuoth 
it  quite  vndonc,  such  worke,  I say,  as  tbei  be  bound*  to  do  ? 

Sir  Tkiusai  Ahre.  Worker,  fi)L  208.  A Dialogue  concerning  He- 
miet,  4'C. 

That  night  the  legion  rernwred,  fires  l«ing  left  here  and  there 
negligently  vnput  out,  part  of  Turin  was  burnt. 

Savile.  Tacitut,  book  u.  ch.  xxi.  feL  84. 
This  paper  has  radone  me,  'tie  tli'  acroapt 
Of  all  that  wurid  of  wealth  1 haoc  drewne  together 
For  mine  own  ends,  indeed  to  gain  the  Pupedome, 

And  see  my  friends  in  Home,  O nrghgence 
Fit  for  a fiiole  to  fall  b)\ 

Shahtpenre.  Henry  Fill.  fill.  291. 

O negligent  and  hcedlcsve  discipline, 

How  are  we  park'd  ami  bouadrd  in  a pale. 

Id.  Henry  / /,  Fint  Part,  fol.  Ill* 
Britain  1 whose  genius  ts  in  verse  express'd, 

Bold  sad  subtime,  but  negligently  dress'd. 

Waller.  Upon  the  Ear!  of  “r- nana 

In  the  cool  evening  negligently  laid, 

Or  nesr  the  stream,  or  in  the  rural  shada, 

Propitious  bear,  and,  as  than  hear'st  approve 
The  gvalle  shepherd's  tender  tale  of  love. 

Hamilton.  To  the  Countett  of  Eg/iniemm. 
SO  2 
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N E G 


N E I 


NEGOTI- 

ATE. 

NEGRO- 

FONTS. 


Fr.  negotier ; It  negotiant; 
I Sp.  negociar;  Lai.  negotiari, 
Sfrom  neg- otium,  i.  e.  nec  otium. 
I Vossius  thinks  otium  from  some 
I word  which,  like  the  Ur.  oioOtv, 


NEGOTIATE,  vr\ 

Nego-t^tion, 

N eoo'tiator, 

Nego'tiant, 

Negotio'sitv. 
signtfied  alone,  sole  ; 

To  be  employed,  occupied,  busy  ; to  manage  or  con- 
duct business,  to  traffic ; to  manage  or  conduct  a 
treaty ; to  treat 

For  certaine  it  is,  bhee  wiw  a bush*  negotiating  woman. 

Iiacr.it.  King  Henry  VH.  fol  21. 


Finding  how  nearly  it  concern'd  tire  State, 

To  stay  a war  tulh  dang'rous  and  unjust ; 

That  weighty  bits’ OMS  to  negnhntr, 

They  must  find  one  of  special  worth  and  tout. 

t hay  ion.  The  Bar  out'  Wars,  book  iii. 


Amliaisadoun,  negotiant*,  and  gem* rally,  all  other  minuter*  of 
MU  fortune,  in  cuim-rsatum  with  princes  and  swi>crioara  rourt  lue 
great  respect.  Ralegh.  Art*  of  Bmp* re,  ch.  xxv. 


In  negotiation*  of  difficuMie,  a man  may  not  took,  to  wow  and 
reap  at  once ; but  must  pmait  biainas,  and  so  ripen  it  hr  de» 
gftw  Bacon.  Ettny  47.  p.  2o3. 


An«l  were  this  possible,  yet  would  such  infinite  nrgohoiily  be 
very  rneasie  and  distraction*  to  it,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with 
happiness. 

Cndmorth.  Intellectual  System.  book  i.  ch.  V.  fol.  884. 


Those  who  hare  defended  the  proceeding*  of  our  negotiator*  at 
the  Treaty  of  GertruyiU-ntiurgh.  dwell  very  much  upon  their  seal  and 
mtienrr  in  endeavouring  to  work  tlie  French  up  to  their  demand*  ; 
hut  they  say  nothing  to  justify  those  demands,  or  Uvo  probability 
that  France  would  ever  accept  them. 

Swi/1.  Horkt,  vol.  IX.  p.  127.  The  Comfort  of  the  Alt  it*. 


He  that  Mywcrates  between  God  and  man, 

As  God’s  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  tightness  in  his  speech. 

Cawper.  The  Talk,  book  ii. 


Greatly  sujierior  to  the  gross  ideas  of  Gothic  conquest,  he  ad- 
dressed hiinsell  to  tho  reason  and  the  interests  of  those  with  whom 
he  negotiated. 

Mickle.  Hi  if  or y of  the  Tartuguete  Empire  in  Alia. 
NEGRO,  Fr.  negre;  It.  anti  Sp.  negro;  Lat.  niger. 

We  see  also,  that  tho  neyrpet  are  bred  in  countries  that  have 
plenty  of  water,  by  rivers  or  odtcrwue : for  Meroe,  which  was  the 
metropolis  of  Kih-.opia,  was  upon  a great  lake  : and  Congo,  where 
the  nrgnre*  are,  is  full  of  rivers.  And  the  coniines  of  tho  river  AYyer, 
where  the  nrgme*  also  are,  are  well  watered. 

Bacon.  Ktt  Ural  Hittory , Cent.  ir.  see.  399.  fol.  88. 


NEGROPONTE  (Black  Bridge)  is  the  modern 
name  of  Euboea,  formed  hy  the  Italian  seamen  in  the 
Middle  Age*,  from  the  Greek  phrase  Is-tin-Egripon. 
(E<>  ▼yr"Ea]fpnre*.)  By  adding  the  syllabic  tc  to Negripon, 
obtained  by  a misdivision  of  the  above  phrase.  (Sti-ne- 
gripon,)  a significant  word  in  their  own  Language 
arose,  and  was  referred  by  them  to  the  bridge  which 
connects  the  Island  with  the  Continent  of  Greece. 
Chalcis,  the  Capital  of  Euboea,  restored  by  Justinian  in 
the  Vlth  century,  having  been  in  the  Middle  Ages 
( Geogr . Min.  iv.  42.)  called  Euripus,  from  the  strait 
upon  which  it  stood  ; that  name  w&g  gradually  ex- 
tended to  the  whale  Island,  and  subsequently  corrupted 
by  the  vulgar  into  E'gripos,  (“Eyporov  for  Efyurot,) 
and  into  Eghribiiz  by  the  Turk*. 

The  Civil  and  Physical  condition  of  this  Island  in 
ancient  times  having  been  already  described  under  the 
head  of  Greece,  its  principal  towns  and  subdivisions, 
since  it  has  becu  subject  to  the  Turks,  arc  all  that  need 
be  noticed  here.  As  a part  of  Ihcir  Empire,  it  forms 
the  thirteenth  Sanjak,  or  Military  District  of  the  Paslutlik 
of  HCun-ili,  and  its  jurisdiction  c Mends  over  the  whole 


of  ancient  Bcnotia  and  Attica,  including  Angina  and  NEGRO- 
the  neighbouring  islands.  Eghrihdz  and  Kizil-hishr  are  P^NTE. 
the  only  Khdiliks  in  the  Negroponte  itself.  The  first,  . 
called  Chalklda  also  by  the  modern  Greeks,  is  the  Ca-  , \ 

pitol  of  the  Island,  n MetropoUtM  See,  and  strongly  E-jiboo. 
fortified  according  to  the  Turkish  system,  as  well  Chulddsu 
as  the  bridge  which  connects  it  with  the  continent. 

Its  walls  enclose  an  area  of  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, but  it  was  always  thinly  peopled ; the  Greek* 
being  obliged  to  live  in  the  suburbs.  The  inhabitant* 
amounted  to  about  15,000  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
XVIIth  century,  and  the  Captan  Pfish&,  to  whose  juris- 
diction the  PAsh&Iik  belonged,  had  a richly  ornamented 
Palace  on  the  Euripus.  At  the  end  of  the  bridge,  which 
has  five  small  arches,  and  crosses  the  strait,  there  is  a 
tower  built  by  the  Venetians,  which  communicates  with 
the  city  by  a drawbridge,  about  thirty  paces  long,  which, 
when  raised,  barely  leaves  room  for  the  galleys  to  pass. 

(Spon,  Voy.  ii.  187.)  Kizil-his&r,  (Red  Castle,)  still  Kbit  hlsar. 
called  Carystoa  by  the  Greeks,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  SL  Caryrio. 
Elias,  (Ochcs,)  the  highest  peak  in  the  Island,  and 
on  a gulf  lying  between  its  two  most  Southern  Pro- 
montories, is  an  Episcopal  See,  subject  to  the  Metro- 
politan of  Athens.  It  is  built  on  a rock  near  the 
sea,  much  exposed  to  the  winds,  and  with  respect  to 
population,  is  the  second  town  in  the  Island.  Cape 
Cophareus,  at  the  South-Eastern  extremity  of  the  Island, 
called  by  the  Italians  Capo  d’Oro,  is  named  Xylophfigo  Capad'Oro. 
by  the  Greeks.  Carystoa  was  long  possessed  by  the  Xjlupbago. 
Genoese  and  Venetians,  and  was  supposed  by  Bondel- 
monti  (p.  133.)  to  have  been  founded  by  the  former, 
whom  he  calls  Lombards.  Few  of  the  ancient  towns 
of  Euboea  have  been  succeeded  by  places  of  any  note, 
and,  although  extremely  fertile,  and  one  of  the  richest 
islands  in  the  Archipelago,  Negroponte  is  thinly  in- 
habited, and  almost  uncultivated. 

Mcletii  Geographia  ; Danielis  Hieromonaehi,  Geo- 
grayhia  Reccntior , Vien.  1791,  tom.  i. ; Von  Hammer, 

Rumrli  und  Donna,  Wien.  1812,  8vo;  Spon,  Voyages, 
ala  Haye,  1724,  12tno.  2 tomes;  Dodwcll,  Travels ; 
Bondelmonti,  Insult*  Archipelttgi,  Lips.  1824,  8vo. 

N EG  UNDO,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dioe- 
eia,  order  Telrandria,  natural  order  Acerinetr.  Generic 
character : calyx  small,  unequally  four  or  five  cleft  ; no 
corolla ; male  flowers  fasciculated  on  slender  stems  ; 
anthers  four  or  five,  linear,  sessile  ; female  flowers  in  a 
raceme. 

Three  s|>ecics,  trees,  natives  of  America  aud  China. 

NEGUS.  See  the  Quotation. 

Tbfl  mixture  now  called  negut,  which  was  invented  in  Queen 
Anne’s  time  bjr  Colonel  Negus,  was  then  unknown. 

Malone.  77lc  Life  of  Dryden,  VoL  L part  i.  p.  484.  note. 

NEIDES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hemipterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Antennte  inserted  above  a line 
drawn  from  the  eyes  to  the  base  of  the  labrum,  geni- 
culatcd  alioul  the  middle,  four-jointed,  the  basal  joint 
very  long,  the  last  thick  ; head  somewhat  conic  ; neck 
not  apparent  ; scutellum  minute,  linear-conic ; body 
filiform ; legs  elongate  ; femora  clavatc  ; tarsi  triarti- 
culatc. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Cimcx  tipularius,  Li  on®  us ; 

Wolff,  Cim.  pi.  xx.  fig.  198.  About  six  European  spe- 
cies, of  which  four  are  indigenous. 

NEIF.  Scotch  neive,  neif;  Sw.  kntrfrc,  pugnus,  the 
hand  with  the  fingers  contracted  into  the  palm.  In 
Islandic  kno ; aud  Hire  thinks  it  may  have  the  same 
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NEIF. 

NEIGH- 

BOUR. 


origin  as  Jbwe,  (i. e.  ihe  A.  S.  hnig-an,  to  bend.)  and 
hence  its  application,  from  the  bending  of  the  joints  of 
the  fingers. 

Cu>.  Giue  m«  your  neafe,  Monsieur  Must  aniseed. 

Shaktpeare.  Midsummer  Sight  t Dream,  foL  157. 

Ti  c- 1 *u’  not.  my  good  two-penny  rsscall : reach  mee  Ihy  neufe. 
Du'il  hear*  ? Ben  Junto*.  Put  tatter,  act  iiL  «c.  4. 

NEIFE,  rt.  The  Quotation  explains  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  ihe  word. 

The  children  of  villeins  were  also  in  the  same  state  of  bondage 
with  their  parents  ; whence  they  were  called  in  Latin,  atfirt,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  female  appellation  of  a villein,  who  *u  called  u neife. 

Bkukttunr.  Commentaries,  book  ii.  ch-  vL  p.  94. 

NEIGH,  r.  "1  A.  S.  hneg-an  ; D.  neyen  ; Sw. 

N staff?  n.  > gntega.  These  (as  well  as  the  La t. 

Nsfomso.  j kinnirt,  with  Cite  Fr.  and  It.  deriva- 
tives) Skinner  und  Lye  believe  a tonojicta. 

To  utter  the  cry  of  the  horse. 

He  letteth  hym  aelfe  be  dryuvn  forth  like  a gravhopper,  where  aa 
the  stoute  neycngt  that  he  maketh  is  fcarfull. 

Bible,  dmw  1551.  Job,  ch.  xl. 
When  aa  unwares  be  in  the  forest  heard 

A trampling  steede,  that  with  hie  neighing  fast, 

Did  war :ie  his  rider  be  uppun  his  gard. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaerne,  hook  vL  can.  5. 

Const.  Hoarke  how  our  steedes,  for  present  sendee  neigh. 

Shaktpeare.  Henry  V.  fob  86. 


For  both  that  Antioch  upon  Orentes,  and  that  which  neighbnnreth 
Emeu,  are  farther  off  seated  from  Canaan  ; than  any  uf  those  na- 
tions singled. 

Ralegh.  Hittory  of  the  World,  book ».  ch.  viii.  are.  7.  fob  94. 

A thousand  sithes,  1 curse  that  carefull  houre, 

'Wherein  1 long'd  the  neighbour  towne  to  see. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  January. 

Till  towards  night  they  cam*  unto  a ptainc. 

By  which  a little  liermiugu  there  Lay, 

Far  from  all  neighbourhood,  the  which  annoy  it  may. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  5. 

■ — 1 intreat  you  both, 

Tint  being  of  so  young  dayrs  brought  vp  with  him  : 

And  since  so  neighbour'd  to  his  youth  and  humour. 

That  you  vouchsafe  your  neat  her  tv  in  our  Court 
Some  tittle  time. 

Shaktpeare.  Hamlet,  fid.  260. 

Who  luting  neighbourly  admitted  by  the  courtesy  of  Knglaud  to 
hold  poasemiras  in  our  province,  a country  better  than  their  own, 
have  proved  ingrateful  and  treacherous  guests  to  their  beet  friends 
and  entertainers. 

Milton.  Works,  voL  tL  p.  359.  Observations  on  the  Articles  of 
Peace. 

It  is  I,  who  by  slighting  aud  slubbering  over  her  holy  service  and 
sacraments,  have  scaudalised  and  cast  a stumbling-block  before  all 
the  neighbourhood,  to  the  great  danger  of  their  souls. 

South.  Sermons,  vot.  v.  p.  489. 
While  from  the  neighbouring  rock,  wish  rural  songs, 

The  p tuner’s  voice  ike  iileasing  dream  prolongs. 

Dry  dm.  Asstorsu  1.  Tityrus  and  AMA  tests. 


Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  bostful  neighs 
Piercing  the  night’s  dull  ewre. 

Id.  lb.  fbL  83. 

When  now  the  sprightly  trumpet,  from  afar 
Had  given  the  signal  of  approaching  war, 

Had  rous’d  the  neighing  steeds  to  scour  the  fields, 
While  the  fierce  riders  clatter’d  uti  their  shields. 

Dry  den.  Ftrgil.  Aland,  book  viii. 

The  coursers  neigh,  the  clanging  arms  resound, 

And  deafening  hills  return  tlw  din  around. 

Brookes.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  i. 


NEIGHBOUR,  r.  "J  D.  nabbwr;  Ger.nach-bur; 
Neighbour,  n.  A.  S.  neah-gthurt , neefubura, 
Nei'ghbourSbb,  ^ neghebur , nthbur  ; from  A.  S. 

Neighbourhood,  ncah,  near,  and  gefture,  a conn- 
Nei'gh hourly,  adj.  try  man.  See  Boor. 
Neighbourly,  ado.  _ To  be,  dwell,  or  abide  near  ; 
close  to,  or  at  aniall  distance  from  ; to  border  upon  or 
adjoin  to,  to  connect  closely  with. 

Neighbourly ; having  qualities  convenient,  becoming, 
or  suiting,  a neighbour  ; or  to  those  who  live  near  each 
other ; friendly,  social,  kind. 

To  drios  & to  gaderi  thuder  god  of  neiseboret  aboute. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  538. 


But  he,  willtnge  to  justifie  himsilf,  said*  to  Jhcsus,  and  Who  » 
my  neighbort.  Wsehf.  Luke,  ch.  X. 

lie  wyltingu  to  iuatifie  hym  selfc,  rayd  rnto  Jesus : Who  iv  then 
my  neyghboure.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

And  yet,  God  wot,  my  nrigheboures  aboute, 

Aud  namely  uf  women  many  a routr, 

Sain  that  1 have  the  must  stedefast  wif, 

And  eke  the  mekest  on  that  bereth  lif. 

GJwwcrr.  The  Murchaniet  Tale,  v.  9423. 


That  yc  mayo  lerno  your  doughter*  to  moume,  and  that  every 
on*  may  teach*  her  neyghbvurtste  to  make  iamentnckia. 

Btble,  Anno  1551.  Jeremye,  ch.  ix. 

Three  dayes  woe  fought,  as  long  as  water  serued, 

And  came  to  ancur  nryghbour/ike  yfeere, 

The  Prince  himxclfe  to  s*e  who  best  <1  eve  rued, 

Stood*  euery  day  attesuling  on  the  jieere. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fnntes  of  Wane,  st.  137. 


NEILLIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Icomn- 
dria,  order  Pentagynia,  natural  order  Rosace*;.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx  five-cleft,  segments  cuspidate, 
persisting;  corolla,  petals  five;  stamens  in  a double 
scries  ; capsules  bag-formed,  crowned  with  the  styles, 
many  seeded. 

Two  species,  shrubs,  natives  of  Nepaul. 

NEI'THER,  adj.\  A.  S.  nalher,  notUher,  from  tie, 

Neither,  conj.  J not,  and  either,  q.  v. 

Which  nuuk  hadd«  an  hous  in  birteUs  and  neither  with  chcynr* 
now  might*  any  man  by  oik)  him.  Widif  Mark , ch.  v. 

For  mother  after  his  deth,  ne  in  his  lif 
N«  wold  hi?  that  hh*  were  no  love  ne  wif, 

But  ever  live  a widow*  in  clothe*  bloke. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchanltt  Talc,  v.  9951. 

For  as  to  me  nic  lever  none  ne  (other, 

I nam  witholden  yet  with  never  anther. 

Id.  The  legend  of  Good  Women.  Pro.  p.  300. 

For  out  of  the  script ur*  shall  he  be  able  to  prone  neyther  mother. 
Frilh.  Workes,  fol.  58-  Amsieer  emto  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 

Moreover,  extreme  heat  and  thirst  did  marvellously  cumber  tho 
Gaules,  who  were  used  to  abide  neither  of  both. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  478.  Crastus. 

Satan,  1 know  thy  strength,  and  thou  knowest  mine. 

Neither  our  own  but  given. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  V.  ] 007. 
Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  self-condemning, 

And  of  their  vatu  contest  appear'd  no  end. 

Id.  Jb.  bookix.r.  1188. 

A fro  icq  style,  that  neither  ebbs  nor  flow*, 

Instead  of  pleasing,  make*  ua  gape  and  dme. 

Drydm.  The  Art  of  Poetry , can.  1. 
Such  pow’rs  I boast  not,  neither  can  I rest 
A silent  witness  of  the  headlong  rag*. 

Or  heedless  folly,  by  which  thousands  dir, 

Bone  of  ray  bone,  and  kindred  souls  to  mine. 

Cowper.  The  Tosh,  book  iii. 

NELITRIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tcosan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Myrtacree.  Ge- 
neric character:  calyx,  tu lie  ovate,  border  four  or  five 
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NKLI-  toothed,  superior;  corolla,  petals  four  or  five  ; stamens 
TH1.3.  fixed  in  a narrow  circle  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  ; style 
NFME-  filiform  ; stigma  capitate;  capsule  four  to  ten  celled. 
OBI  US.  Three  species,  natives  of  the  Southern  hemisphere. 

N ELOCIRA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dopodous 
Crus  fact  a. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  four,  the  interior  triur- 
ticulatc  ; eyes  four,  granulated  ; mandibles  horny  ; ab- 
domen composed  of  five  segments,  its  hinder  extremity 
with  a fin  on  each  side  composed  of  lamina;,  the  outer 
ones  of  which  are  larger  than  the  internal ; legs  formed 
for  walking. 

Type  of  the  genus,  N.  Stcainsonii,  Lench  ; Desm. 
Crustacea . 302.  Found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

NELUMBIUM,  iu  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Po- 
lyandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Nymphacea. 
Generic  character : calyx  four  or  five  leaved  ; corolla 
petals  many  ; nuts  one-seeded,  crow  tied  by  the  persist- 
ing style ; receptacle  truncated,  immersed. 

One  species,  the  magnificent  JV.  sjteciontm,  the  sacred 
bean  of  India  ; the  fine  large  llowers  and  elegant  foliage 
of  this  water  plant,  a native  of  both  Indies,  lias  caused  it 
to  be  much  cultivated,  especially  in  Chino,  where  costly 
vases  are  employed  for  the  purpose. 

NEMATQCERA,  iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 

Insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  pnrrect,  filiform,  six- 
jointed,  the  basal  joint  cylindric,  the  second  cup-shaped, 
the  following  cylindric, equal,  elongate;  octUi  wanting; 
palpi  exserted,  incurved,  tour-jointed,  with  tile  articula- 
tions equal  ; wings  two  ; body  elongate  ; legs  long  and 
slender ; tarsi  five-jointed. 

Type  of  the  genus  N.  bicolor ; Meigen,  Dipt . vol.  i. 
p.  209.  pi.  vii.  fig.  1 — 4.  One  species,  a native  of  Europe. 

iS'EMATliiS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  simple,  gradually  attenu- 
ated to  the  apex,  mne-joiuted,  larger  than  the  body  in  the 
males,  the  articulations  generally  a little  thickened  and 
slightly  produced  within,  at  the  apex,  the  terminal  joint 
being  acute  ; in  some  instances  slightly  ciliated  within  ; 
head  rather  broad  ; body  short,  of  the  male  a little  atte- 
muted  behind  ; wings  four  ; anterior  with  one  marginal 
and  four  submarginal  areoiets;  legs  rather  long,  slender  ; 
tarsi  simple. 

Type  of  the  genus,  PUronvs  niger ; 3 urine.  Hymen.  60. 
pi.  vi.  genus  £>.  About  sixty  species,  nearly  forty  of 
which  are  British.  The  larva  of  some  of  them  form 
galls  u|xin  leaves,  others  subsist  upon  the  leaves  openly; 
the  genus  therefore  is  evidently  an  artificial  one,  and 
requires  subdivision. 

NEMEOBIU3,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lcpidopte- 
rous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  two,  horizontal,  very  short, 
hairy,  three-jointed,  basal  joint  minute,  short,  stouter 
than  the  following,  which  is  elongate,  nearly  cylindric, 
a little  curved  at  the  base,  terminal  joint  truncate-conic, 
nearly  half  as  long  as  the  second  ; antenna  terminated 
by  a short,  compressed  club  ; anterior  wings  short,  tri- 
angular ; posterior  suborbiculur,  denticulated  ; anterior 
legs  imperfect,  very  hairy,  in  the  male  abort ; resembling 
the  others  in  the  female ; tarsi  with  minute,  simple  claws ; 
posterior  tibia  without  spurs ; larva  fleshy,  not  tuber- 
cular or  spinous  ; pupa  with  the  head  case  obtuse. 

Type  of  tlie  genus  Pa.  Luctua , Linnaeus  ; Donovan, 
vol.  vii.  pi.  242  fig.  2.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Britain  : 
oue  species  only. 


NEMEOPHILA,  ia  2flolugy,  a genus  of  Lepidop-  NEMEO 
terous  insects.  PH1LA. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  extremely  short,  enveloped  — 
in  the  hairs  of  the  forehead,  Inarticulate,  the  joints  of  S-Jrvx*' 
nearly  equal  length,  aubglobose,  the  bosal  largest,  the  ■ 
terminal  smallest,  and  slightly  compressed;  'maxilla  'f~m~ 
very  short;  antenna  rather  slightly  bipectinated  in  the 
male,  the  pectinations  shortening  towards  the  apex  ; 
serrated  and  ciliated  in  the  female;  head  small,  very 
pilose ; thorax  and  abdomen  rather  slender,  the  former 
with  elongated  hairs  in  the  male,  the  latter  stoutest  and 
acute  in  the  female,  lulled  at  the  apex  in  the  male ; 
wings  dt-flexed,  opaque,  scaly  ; legs  rather  short ; ante- 
rior tibia  with  a spine  on  the  inside,  posterior  with  a 
spine  at  the  apex  ; larca  cylindric,  slightly  tuberculated, 
each  tubercle  producing  a fascicle  of  hair;  pupa  with  a 
truncate  projection. 

Type  of  the  genus  Ph.  Bo.  Plantagini*.  Linnseu* ; 

Donovan,  Brit.  Ins.  vol.  iv.  pi.  134.  Two  species, 
found  in  Eurupe  in  woods  and  iu  Alpine  situations ; oue 
of  them  not  uncommon  in  England. 

N EM  ESI  A,  iu  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Didy- 
namia,  order  Angiospermia,  natural  order  Scrophulante. 

Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted,  corolla  with  a spur, 
palate  prominent ; ca|>*iile  compressed,  truncated,  burst- 
ing longitudinally  in  the  middle,  two-celled,  iwo-valved, 
seeds  numerous,  linear. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

NEMESTKINA,  iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  three-jointed,  remote, 
the  two  basal  joints  transverse,  subequal,  the  terminal 
short,  conic,  terminated  by  aseliform,  elongate.  Inarticu- 
late style ; head  transverse,  hemispheric ; eyes  oval  ; 
ocelli  remote,  placed  in  a large  triangle  ; palpi  exserted  ; 
proboscis  very  loug,  distinctly  attenuated  and  acuminale 
towards  the  apex,  porrect  and  slightly  depending ; ab- 
domen trigonal ; wings  two,  the  apex  thickly  relic u luted  ; 
tarsi  with  three  pulrilli. 

Type  of  the  genus  N.  reticulata ; Lutroille,  Gen. 

Crust,  et  Ins.  vol.  iv.  pi.  xv.  fig.  5,  6.  Three  species, 
one  of  which  is  a native  of  Egypt  awl  the  adjoining 
Countries  ; the  others  of  the  warmer  regions  of  Europe. 

N EMOICUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  geniculatcd.  twelve- 
jointed,  rut  her  slender,  the  basal  joint  reaching  beyond 
the  eyes  ; the  two  Imss&l  joints  of  the  funiculus  of  nearly 
equal  length,  somewhat  elongate,  the  remainder  shorter 
and  slightly  obcouic,  the  club  elongate-ovate;  head  pro- 
duced anteriorly  into  a short  rostrum,  which  is  rather 
stout,  with  the  tip  a little  narrowed;  eyes  rounded,  pro- 
minent ; thorax  small,  slightly  elongate ; body  pilose, 
furnished  with  wings  ; elytra  elongated,  slightly  convex, 
clothed  with  a lew  hair  like  scales,  the  apex  rounded  ; 
legs  rather  long,  stout,  subequal ; femora  rather  thick 
at  the  apex,  and  armed  wilh  a stout  tooth ; tibia 
curved. 

Type  of  the  genus  Curculio  oblongvs,  Linnieus.  Ste- 
phens, Britt.  Entom . (Mandibulata,)  vol.  iv.  p.  146. 

One  specie*,  a native  of  Europe  and  of  Englaud,  fre- 
quenting hedges. 

IS'EMOPTEKYX,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Neuropte - 
rous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  six,  short : antenna  seta- 
ceous, inserted  between  the  eye  ; ocelli  wanting  ; head 
vertical ; dypeus  produced  iuto  a rostrifonn,  |>er|>end»- 
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NKMOP-  cular  lamina,  bearing  the  trophi ; body  elongate,  narrow  ; 

TKRYX.  thorax  composed  of  two  segments,  tins  first  very  short, 
OLO.  the  second  large;  wings  reticulated,  extended,  anterior 
•*"  ones  somewhat  ovate,  posterior  very  long  and  linear; 

. ^ legs  short ; tarsi  elongate,  composed  of  five  slender, 

entire  joints  ; claws  elongate  and  simple. 

Type  of  the  genu*.  N.  lusitanictr,  Leach,  Zool.  Mine. 
vol.  ii.  p.  74.  pi.  Ixxxv.  fig.  gup.  Several  species,  of 
which  the  Ptsnorpa  coa  of  Linnstts  is  one  ; they  inhnhit 
the  wanner  regions  of  Europe  and  the  North  of  Africa. 

NEMO  ROLFS,  Lat.  nrmorosus,  from  tiemtt*,  a wood, 
a grove. 

Woody. 

Paradirt  itself  TO  but  a kind  of  nrmorous  temple,  or  sacred  grove. 

Evelyn,  book  iv.  sec.  4. 

NEMOSOMA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna;  rather  longer  than  the 
head,  the  basal  joint  stout,  ovate ; the  second  less 
robust,  short ; the  five  following  very  short,  gradually 
incrasssited  ; the  eighth  and  ninth  large,  truncate,  per- 
foliate; the  tenth  also  very  large,  ovate,  and  with  the 
eighth  and  ninth  forming  a triarticulate  club  ; palpi  sub- 
equal,  filiform,  the  terminal  joint  much  larger  than  the 
others,  subcylimlric,  and  slightly  acute  at  the  apex  ; 
mandibles  stout ; head  very  large,  elongate,  sulcate  an- 
teriorly, as  broad  as  the  thorax,  the  latter  subeylindric, 
as  long  as  the  head ; eyes  small,  lateral,  somewhat  im- 
mersed ; body  linear,  elongate,  cylindric ; legs  rather 
short,  stout ; tarsi  tetramerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Dermnlrs  elongatus,  Linmpug. 
Latreillc,  Gen.  Crust,  tt  Ins.  vol.  iii.  p.  13.  pi.  xi.  fig.  4. 
Inhabits  Europe,  beneath  the  hark  of  decaying  trees, 
and  has  been  found  abundantly  near  London  and  in 
Shropshire. 

NEMOTELUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna:  half  the  length  of  the 
head,  porrect,  triarticulate,  inserted  at  the  conic  apex  of 
the  hypostoma ; the  two  basal  joints  short,  equsd,  the 
third  elongate,  composed  of  four  rings,  and  furnished  at 
its  apex  with  a two-joititcd  style ; scutellum  unarmed  ; 
wings  two,  placed  horizontally  during  repose ; abdomen 
large  ; proboscis  concealed  beneath  the  conic  process  of 
the  hypostoma. 

Type  of  the  genus,  iV.  ttliginorus,  Fnbricius.  Meigen, 
Dipt.  vol.  iii.  p.  114.  pi.  xxv.  fig.  Id— 20.  Eight  species, 
of  which  six  are  indigenous  ; they  frequent  damp  and 
marshy  places. 

NEMOURA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Neuropterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antrnvte  rather  longer  than  the 
body,  setaceous  ; palpi  filiform,  the  terminal  joint  oval- 
cylindric  ; labrum  subquadrate  ; a little  rounded  at  the 
aides ; mandibles  homy,  unequally  multidentate  towards 
the  apex ; labium  elongate-cordate-quadrate^  rather 
broader  at  the  base  than  in  the  middle,  the  apex  dilated 
and  more  membranaceous,  subtrilobate  ; head  rather 
stout,  somewhat  vertical ; legs  moderate  ; tibia:  and 
tarsi  elongate,  the  latter  simple. 

^Type  of  the  genus,  Phryganca  nebulvta , Linn  a?  us.  < 
Several  species  round  in  Europe,  sixteen  of  which  are  < 
found  in  Britain.  See  Stephens’s  Catalogue  of  British  i 
inserts,  part  i.  p.  315. 

NkO'LOGY,-^  Gr  sew,  new,  and  Xo^-er,  a word. 

Neolo'oicai;.  -)Pr.  neotogie.  ^ 
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A new  word  ; coining,  introducing,  using  new  words.  NF.OLO- 

Tbuy  «nd*>xvour  by  a sort  of  neology  0r  thvir  om  to  confound  all 
Itk'iu  of  right  and  wrong.  Roothby  on  Burke,  p.  2GC.  T — 

I wrion-ly  adrisr  him  ( J)r.  Johnson ] to  puliliah  by  way  of  appeu-  . , 

di«  to  hi*  gr*  4t  work,  u gviitvc)  urological tlutiunarv.  contAiruu^  lliow  " 

|H>lite,  though  perhaps  iwt  strictly  grammatical,  words  ami  nhiuvra, 
commonly  u»«l,  and  Mmdimn  umkral.wd,  by  the  beau  mouk. 

CkstterjMd.  Miscellnneota  Works,  vol.  it.  p.  <i4-  The  WorU,  No.  32. 

NEOMENY,  Fr.  neomenie.  Nrommui,  used  by  the 
Latin  Fathers.  Now  the  new  moon. 

Therefore  no  man  iuge  ghoii  in  mete  or  in  dryake  or  in  put  of 
dai  or  of  ur>tmrnye  or  u(  taW.i*  which*  bon  schutiuw*  of 
thiogia  to  coinynge,  for  tJio  tiodi  is  of  Crid. 

iVutif.  Colocensis,  ch.  »L 

NEOPHYTE,  Fr.  neophyte ; It.  neoJUo  ; Sp.  «ro- 
phyto ; Lat.  nctrphytus ; Gr.  wB^jrro*-,  rc«,  new,  and 
0i'r©»>,  from  $v-*.nt,  to  hear. 

One  newly  implanted  ; sc.  in  the  Church,  and  con- 
sequentially, newly  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  ; one 
newly  initiated,  newly  introduced  or  employed. 

Nay  in  effccl*  of  which  exoood  far  the  effects  of  nature, 

we  set*  St.  Paul  makrs  a uiflervnc*  between  those  lie  calU  • xnghyiet, 
that  is,  newly  grafted  into  Christianity,  and  those  that  ore  bnnuht  up 
iq  the  faith.  ° r 

Bmcsn.  IVurks.  vol  ii.  p.  187.  Of  ths  Union  of  Laws. 

There  stands  a neofthyte  giuoing  of  his  face, 

Pruning  his  doth**,  perfuming  of  his  baire 
Agonist  his  idull  caters  ; <uul  re]«aU 
(Like  aa  imperfect  prologue,  n(  I bird  rausick) 

Iiis  ]»rt  of  speech**,  and  coufvderatu  jests, 

In  pMtiun  to  himself. 

Um  Jtmson.  Cgnlkin's  Revels,  act  iii.  ae,  4. 

It  i>  withyaar  young  itr«mra«l>r,J  courtier,  a,  with  nurmmpA^e 
payer,  a Hung  ..ini  t»  |*  diluted  u the  fira  preancs  inlrrvww. 

if.  ». 

NEO  TKRICK,)  Gr.  j from  eeanepet, 

Nkote'ricai..  y crimp,  of  new. 

New,  novel,  modern ; of  Hie  present,  time,  or  time 
not  long  past. 

That  the  heereti,  ere  mid  of  comiprion,  i,  Arwtothr'e  sumrwnl  t 
b«t  du,  tota,  heUi  Iwtmyd  their  impmily  ; ,h.  sretrnci 
hath  fouml  spot-i  m the  sun.  • 

Olamvil.  The  Ynnily  of  Dogma  rising,  ch.  Xtiii.  p.  1 74. 

I refer  you  to  the  rolumimum  tome*  or  Galen,  Aretaia,  Rharia, 

Avtcruna,  Alexander,  Paulas,  /Ktiiw,  (vordonm*.  Guianeriusi  and 
those  exact  Suvanarola,  Cwprracvius,  Ac. 

Bnrtien.  Anatomy  of  MAnneKoly,  foL  7. 

OUa  mkrne  up  llww  uoliea^  ^rmptuu,,,,  »hich  »I1  the  ,«e^ 
r.c*«  repeat  of  Dreel™.  u u fol.  la,j 

I will  «y  till.,  that  wluwoever  crieth  it  dawn  for  a new  anrreirwf 
opimiMi,  at  direr,  do,  commit  a gruMcr  *r™r  thao  iiw  <mi.uoo  raw, 
lie  III  it.  own  nature.  ll,r.U.  Lrtt„  9.  look 

NEOTTrA,  in  Botany,  s perms  of  the  class  Gynan- 
dria,  order  Diandria,  natural  order  Orchidr*.  Generic 
character:  c-alyx  rinjfent,  the  exterior  lateral  leaves 
placed  under  the  vcntricoxe  lip ; antlieis  parallel  with 
and  inserted  behind  the  style. 

Seventeen  species  of  elegant  nrchideous  plants.  JV. 

*piralu  is  the  Ophry.  tpiralis  of  English  Botanists. 

NEPA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Neuropterou , insects 

Generic  character. . Antenna  very  minute,  concealed 
inserted  beneath  the  eyes,  triarticulate  ; rmlrum  perpen- 
dicularly inflected;  body  very  much  depressed,  oval, 
furnished  at  the  apex  with  two  long  acta  ; eyes  globose! 
ovnte.  narrowed  anteriorly  ; thorax  subquadrate,  deeply 
emarginateil ; legs  various;  two  anterior  with  very  short 
coxa ; femora  incrassatrd,  ovine. conic  ; four  posterior 
not  elongutr-fllifonn ; lani  cylindric. 

Type  of  the  genus  JV.  oinerra,  Linnaus.  Donovan, 
voL  i.  pi.  xviii.  Inhabits  ponds  and  ditches  in  Europe. 
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NGPAUL  NEPAUL,  N£fAla»  or  N£p1l.  which  has  been  va- 
riously  spelled  Napaul,  Nevpaul,  Nypaul,  Nipal,  or  even 
Nam«,  Nekbal,  according  to  the  whim  or  error  of  the  transcriber, 
is  the  name  of  a large  tract  of  country  to  the  North  of 
Aud’h  (or  more  properly  Awad'h,  but  commonly  written 
Oude)  and  Bah&r.  The  origin  of  this  name,  which  often 
occurs  in  the  Purdnas,  or  Mythological  Poems  of  the 
Hindus,  is  very  doubtful,  but  is  perhaps  derived  from  a 
Muni  or  Saint,  named  Niya  or  Niynma  Pdla,  who  with 
his  eight  descendants  is  said  to  have  governed  the 
Country  during  the  TriSld  and  DivApar  Y ugs,  (the  Silver 
and  Brazen  Ages,)  and  was  probably  the  first  Hindu 
Chief  who  made  himself  master  of  the  Country  above 
the  G’hhts,  or  mountain  defiles.  The  territory  of  Nep&l, 
as  extended  by  its  most  successful  and  encroaching 
Princes,  occupied  the  volleys  or  Table  land  between  the 
higher  and  lower  ridges  of  mountains,  stretching  from 
North-West  to  South-Eust,  between  80°  and  88*  East, 
Boundaries  and  from  27°  to  29°  North,  being  bounded  by  the  great 
Himalaya  range,  on  the  North;  the  parallel  chain  of 
hills  which  separates  it  from  the  British  dominions,  on 
the  South  ; the  Kill  River,  on  the  West;  and  the  M£chi 
with  the  Territory  of  Sikim,  on  the  East  The  greater 
part  of  this  territory  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  valley 
properly  called  Ndpkl,  and  the  whole  is  now  subdivided 
BubdivW  into  the  following  Districts : 1.  The  Balsi  (or  22)  Rajfis; 

■on.  2.  The  ClmubisI  (or  24)  R&jus  ; 3.  Nepdl  Proper ; 4. 

Makwan-pur;  b.  Khatang;  6.  Jurats  ; 7.  Chfayau-pur ; 
8.  Sap-tari ; 9.  Mdrang. 

Mounl&w*.  The  range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  Southern 
boundary  of  N£pdl,  though  containing  many  peaks  of 
great  height,  is  for  inferior  in  elevation  to  the  North- 
ern range,  or  culminating  chain  of  Himalaya,  (/maw,) 
which  separates  NifpAl  from  the  Table  land  of  Tibet, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  largest  rivers,  descending  into 
Hindustan.  These  streams  force  their  way  through 
the  Southern  and  secondary  range ; the  higher  parts 
of  which  arc  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  chest- 
nut, walnut,  and  yew,  while  rhododendrum,  mimosa, 
(especially  catechu,)  sdl,  {thorca,)  sisu,  (dalbergia,) 
and  ttin  ( cedrtlo ) trees  clothe  the  lower  ridges  and 
hills,  us  they  gradually  sink  into  the  plain.  It  is  from 
these  forests  that  most  of  the  parrots  and  parroquets 
hawked  about  for  sale  in  Bengal  are  brought.  The 
Valley*.  valleys  in  the  Western,  but  not  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  these  hills  are  culled  dun , a term  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  Wddi  of  the  Arabs  and  Strath  of  the  Scots : 
the  narrower  valleys,  however,  arc  seldom  inhabited 
from  their  extreme  insalubrity,  occasioned  by  want 
of  circulation  in  the  air  and  excess  of  humidity ; 
for  where  the  forest  has  been  sufficiently  cleared  away, 
the  country  ceases  to  be  unhealthy.  Though  scarcely 
any  where  North  of  latitude  28°,  the  highest  points  ill 
these  hillsare  often  covered  with  snow  for  a short  time  in 
Winter,  and  the  temperatures  and,  consequently,  the  pro- 
Prodnc-  duct  ions  of  the  valleys,  vary  extremely.  In  Nepdl  Proper, 

tioa*.  as  it  is  subject  to  the  periodical  rains,  European  fruits 

do  not  succeed  without  shelter,  the  Spring  being  too 
short  to  ripen  them  tofora  the  wet  season  sets  in ; but 
oranges  and  pine-apples  come  to  a high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  soil  in  the  valley  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 


is  rich  and  productive,  being  on  the  latter  formed  into  NRPAUL* 
terraces,  to  prevent  its  being  washed  away  by  the  rains,  *• 

Tlic  kinds  of  grain  commonly  cultivated  are  6yd  d’hin 
and  pdyd,  (rice,)  pangdft  koda,  or  mdrdya  ( Cynosurus 
coracanu*,)  Sana  koda,  ( Paspalum  kora ,)  muklcat, 
mnrpli,  or  kaunguni ; (a  variety  of  Sorghum  tuigare  ;) 
the  pulse  are,  urid,  kdla  mis,  or  msl ; ( Phasrolus  mini- 
moo ;)  slid  in&s,  or  chika  maT  ; (PA.  ocultatvs  ;)  lato, 
or  rule  mis,  or  haingu  maT  ; (PA.  calcaratus ;)  |&| 
mdng;  (PA.  racemosus ;)  inling,  muk,  or  miigi ; {Doli- 
chos  mungo ;)  setd  and  kal&  b’hdt  mas,  nr  musa  and 
gya;  (Do/,  soya ;)  mas  It  ri,  or  tnosu  ; ( Eroum  Irns ;)  keruo, 
or  kaTgo  ; ( Pi.ru m arvente  ;)  saris  ha,  or  turi  ; (Sin apis 
dichotoma  ;)  ika;  (rftjikd?  Sinapit  ramosa.)  Til,  or 
hamo,  (Sesamvm,)  grows  wild  and  is  little  cultivated ; 
puli;  (ginger;)  mulu,  or  kipo;  (radishes;)  mdt’hi ; 

(fenugreek,  Trigondla  jtenum  Groom ;)  khird  and 
kungkari  (cucumbers  and  gourds)  and  garlic  are  much 
cultivated.  Bdrfc,  (Solatium  melongena,)  and  ill  the  hills 
the  common  potato,  (Solanum  tuberosum,) are  generally 
to  be  found  ; the  sakar-kand  (».e.  sugar-cumly,  properly 
sugar-root.  Convolvulus  batatas)  succeeds  better,  (Bu- 
chanan, p.  230.)  and  is  probably  a greater  favourite  with 
the  natives.  Ganja,  orcharas  (Cannabis  satitut)  grows 
wild  every  where,  and  is  much  used  in  intoxicating 
liquors. 

The  whole  of  the  valley  or  low  land  in  XepdJ  con-  Soil, 
sists  of  alluvial  soil,  entirely  free  from  stones,  and 
formed  of  vegetable  mould,  or  a blue  ferruginous  earth, 
interspersed  in  some  places  with  beds  of  fine  gravel 
and  fine  micaceous  sand.  The  higher  mountains 
are  chiefly  granitic,  and  contain  much  iron,  lead,  and 
copper,  with  some  zinc  and  a little  gold ; the  lower 
ranges  are  composed  of  limestone,  but  not  sufficiently 
pure  to  be  reducible  by  calcination  to  quick-lime,  so  that 
clay  or  mud  alone  is  used  for  mortar.  The  iron  and  Mineral*, 
copper  ores  are  near  the  surface  and  easily  worked ; 
corn  ml  am  of  an  inferior  kind  is  found  in  great  quantities 
in  the  hills  of  Isma  and  Musikdt,  (Buchanan,  p.  79.) 
in  Arg’ha,  near  the  Barigar  River  and  in  the  Chadblsl 
Raj  us  territory ; native  cinnabar,  called  tabila,  is  brought 
from  the  mountains;  there  are  many  sulphur  mines, 
which  contain  arsenic,  and  from  a precipice  on  the 
banks  of  Gand’hakl,  the  rdl-grdms,  or  sacred  stones  so  Saul- 
much  venerated  by  the  Hindus,  arc  washed  down  : they  K**1™*- 
consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  probably  with  some  metallic 
admixture,  are  quite  black,  with  a few  white  veins,  and 
very  heavy.  Most  of  them  are  ammonites,  half  em- 
bedded in  a matrix  of  exactly  similar  stone.  The  most 
valuable  arc  those  which  enclose  only  the  hollow  im- 
pression of  the  ammonite,  called  chakra , or  wheel,  by 
the  Hindfis.  The  breadth  of  the  mountainous-belt  Breadth  of 
which  separates  Nepal  from  Tibet  varies  from  fifty  to  mountain*, 
eighty  miles  across  from  North  to  South.  Peaks,  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  are  scattered  over  a tract  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles  in  width,  between  the  valley  of  Ntfpdl  and 
the  Tibetian  Alps,  of  which  the  towering  and  precipitous 
peaks  are  almost  always  concealed  by  clouds  from  the 
low  lands  beneath : but  the  country  on  the  Northern 
side  of  the  range  is  said  to  be  hilly,  not  mountain- 
ous, and  as  might  l>e  inferred  from  its  extraordinary 
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JfEPAUI*.  elevation  and  icy  barriers,  it  is  in  a state  of  perpetual 
y Winter.  D'hdlagiri,  (or  D'hawala  giri,)  the  highest  |>eak 

visible  from  BengAl,  is  supposed  to  be  scarcely  less  than 
27,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  more 
than  7000  feet  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  Andes.  The 
Cattle.  mountain  pastures,  though  far  from  rich,  afford  herbage 
for  large  flocks  of  sheep,  especially  those  termed  b’ham), 
w hich  have  very  flue  wool ; horned  cattle  are  scarce  ; 
buffaloes  are  brought  from  the  plains,  and  not  bred  in 
the  mountains;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  all 
the  hogs  and  goats  are  imported  from  the  plains  of 
Hindust&n.  The  chauri  ox,  (ilos  grunnirn*,)  shawl- 
goat,  and  horse  are  never  bred  on  the  Southern  side  of 
Binl*.  Himalaya.  The  maral  (Meltagria  aatyra)  and  damp’- 
hiya.  (Phaxianu*  Impeyanu $,)  very  beautiful  species  of 
the  turkey  and  pheasant  tribes,  as  well  as  the  rufous 
partridge,  (chakur,)  are  found  only  in  the  colder  re- 
gions. 

Primitii*  All  the  various  Tribes  inhabiting  this  Country  appear 
races.  to  be  derived  from  two  races  : the  original  natives  o!  the 
mountains,  whose  features  and  complexion  show  their 
consanguinity  with  the  people  of  B’hut&n,  on  the  op- 
posite Bide  of  the  chain,  and  the  descendants  of  their 
Hindu  conquerors  from  the  South.  It  is  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  East  of  the  Kfili  (the  Western  branch  of 
the  G'hag'hrtl.)  that  any  remains  of  these  aboriginal 
Tribes  can  now  be  traced ; and  they  occupy  the  less 
accessible  parts  of  the  different  tracts  named  above. 

1.  Bate *c«  1.  The  Bats!  Rdjiis,  or  22  Rujds,  occupy  a territory 

Rajahs,  divided  into  as  many  petty  Principalities,  all  subject  to 

the  Gdrk'has  who  have  conquered  N£pAl.  Their 
Country  is  bounded  to  the  North-East  and  South-West 
by  Himalaya  and  the  lower  parallel  chain  ; and  to  the 
East  and  West  by  the  Rdptl  and  Kill  Rivers.  It 
has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  is  therefore 
little  known.  Its  subdivisions  are  : 1.  Yumila,  on  the 
River  Karanill  or  Salusu;  2.  Ach&m  ; and  3.  Chum,  on 
the  Western  and  Southern  declivities  of  the  first  snowy 
range  ; 4.  Duti,  on  the  Sw^ti  Cj align,  (White  Ganges,) 
another  tributary  to  the  Sarayfi,  or  G’hag'hrd  ; 5.  Jnjar- 
kdt;  and  0.  Bangplii,  between  the  Salasu  and  Jehftri, 
other  tributaries  to  the  same  river;  7.  JehArl,  between 
the  B'heri  and  Jehuri ; 8.  Rugun;  9.  M&si-kdt;  10. 
Sata-tala  ; 11.  Mala-n(;la ; 12.  D&ng;  13.  Saliyftna.  or 
Khdsant ; 14.  K'hungri  ; 15.  B'hingri ; 16.  Ch'hilli, 
West  and  South  of  the  Mari,  a tributary  to  the  Rrfpti; 
17.  Piul’hana,  between  it  and  the  Jliing-ruk,  another 
branch  of  the  same  river;  IS.  Balihang;  19.  D’harma  ; 
20.  Gnjal,  near  Jah&rS ; 21.  Oulu  dallek  ; 22.  Rrflpa. 
The  Capital  is  probably  Mal*ha-gnr'hi,  or  Bilns-pur,  and 
“ the  most  remarkable  thing  in  this  petty  territory,”  says 
Dr.  Buchuiism-IIainillon,  (p.  291.)  is  the  place  of 
worship  called  Dalu  Basamlrn,”  (Vasendra?)  where 
there  tire  three  hot-springi  supposed  to  issue  from  the 
head,  navel,  und  feet  of  Vishnu,  nearly  four  miles  asunder, 
each  of  which  emits  an  inflammable  vapour. 

2.  Chow*  2.  The  Chaubisi  (24)  Rajas  to  the  East  of  the  former, 
between  the  R&ptl  and  theGondoki  which  separates  them 
from  Nt'p&l  Proper,  all  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Yumila  Chief,  which  appears  to  have  been  almost  their 
only  bond  of  union,  for  they  were  not  joined  in  any 
confederacy,  or  by  the  ties  of  a common  origin.  Tbe.se 
twenty-four  Rajis  were  probably  the  Chiefs  of  the 
following  States  : 

1.  Pym’hkna.  4.  Ismii. 

2.  MaU-butn,  or  Parbat.  5.  D’hur-kdt. 

3-  Cial  kdt.  6.  Musi  kdt. 
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7.  A'rg*ha.  16.  Garahuug.  NEPAUL. 

8.  Gulmi.  17.  D*h<Sr.  y 

9.  K’hanchi,  orK’hnchi.  19.  Tunahung. 

10.  Palpa.  19.  Rising. 

11.  Naya-kot,  orNawu-kdt.  20.  Gajar-kdt. 

12.  Sala-h&ng.  21.  G ’hiring. 

13.  Pom.  22.  Lamjun. 

14.  B'hir-kdt.  23.  Tarki. 

15.  Kaskl.  24.  Gdrk’ha. 

Of  these  the  most  distinguished  is  Gdrk’ha,  properly  GorVn*. 
occupying  the  fork  between  the  Marichangdi  and  Trisul-  Gorkhs. 
Gangs  Rivers,  and  bounded  on  the  North-East  by  the 
mountains  from  which  those  rivers  descend.  Its  terri- 
tory is  watered  by  various  streams,  and  its  Capital,  on 
the  summit  of  a lofty  hill,  supposed  to  be  in  27°  52' 

North  and  84°  22'  East,  is  said  to  have  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  adorned  with  a Temple  to  Gurak’h- 
nkt’h  its  tutelary  Deity.  Its  rulers,  a little  more 
than  half  a century  ago,  succeeded  in  subduing,  first, 
their  neighbours  the  Newrfrs  in  Ncp&l  Proper,  and 
subsequently  almost  all  the  petty  Chiefs  around  them,  so 
that,  for  u time,  their  rapidly-increasing  Empire  seemed 
likely  to  endanger  the  security  of  every  contiguous  Slate. 

3.  Ncpil  Proper  consists  of  two  delightful  valleys,  3.  Nep&ul 
separated  by  the  Clrandra-giri,  (Lunar  Mountain,)  called  *>roP«r- 
Great  and  Little  Nep&l,  but  forming  only  a part  of  the  * 
Ntfplila  D£sa  of  the  Puranns  and  other  Hindu  Poems, 
which  appears  to  have  extended  from  the  Gandnki  on 
the  West,  to  the  Kdai  or  Kausiki  on  the  East.  Its  real 
boundaries  arc  Nll-kant’ha,  eight  days’ journey  North- 
West  of  Kal'hm&ndu ; Kaleswara,  two  days’  journey 
West ; Nat’hesw  ara,  three  days  journey  South  ; and 
B'him&swara,  four  days’  journey  East;  all  celebrated 
places  of  pilgrimage,  giving  a peculiar  sanctity  to  the 
land  of  piety  (D’harma)  lying  between  them.  The  V4g. 
mali,  or  ll&g-mali,  flowing  through  the  midst  of  this 
territory,  receives  many  tributary  streams,  and,  thus 
enlarged,  forces  its  way  through  the  lower  range  of  hills 
into  the  Tariyanl,  or  low  lands  beyond  them.  The  Valley 
of  NfepAl,  watered  by  these  streams,  is  nearly  circular, 
and,  taken  in  its  largest  extent,  measures  about  twenty 
miles  from  North  to  South,  and  twenty-two  from  East 
to  West;  but  when  the  smaller  and  more  elevated  vales, 
formed  by  the  projections  of  the  surrounding  hills,  are 
excluded,  that  of  Ndp&l  is  reduced  to  a diameter  of 
about  fourteen  miles  each  way.  Its  soil,  as  before 
remarked,  is  entirely  alluvial,  and  it  is  intersected  by 
shallow  streams,  flowing  over  sandy  beds  between 
banks  sinking  fitly  or  sixty  feet  perpendicularly  from 
the  plain  which  they  traverse,  so  os  not  to  be  visible 
even  at  a small  distance.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  valley  was  once  the  bed  of  a lake ; and  the 
memory  of  that  fact  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  mytho- 
logical traditions  still  current  both  among  the  Budd’hist* 
and  Br&hmtms ; bu>  as  each  Seel  has  its  own  fabulous 
account  of  the  rent  made  in  the  mountains  in  order  to 
afford  a passage  for  the  stream,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  fable  was  not  derived  from  the  natural  phe- 
nomena of  the  Country,  rather  than  from  any  tradition  re- 
specting the  evacuation  of  the  lake.  (Buchanan,  206.) 

Two  hills,  once  probably  islands  in  the  lake,  are  highly 
venerated ; the  one  called  Samh'hu,  or  Swayainb’hu- 
n&l’h,  is  covered  with  stately  groves  embosoming 
Temples  of  the  Budd’hists;  the  other,  not  quite  so  high, 
is  crowned  by  Temples  to  Pasu  pali-nul’h  (Siva)  and 
his  spouse  Guhyeswari  ; this  hill,  which  is  much  visited 
by  pilgrims,  is  washed  by  the  sacred  V&g-mati,  in  whose 
3 r 
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K9PAUL.  water  every  Ntp&leee  Hindfi  wishes  his  feet  to  be  itn- 
merswi  ut  the  moment  of  his  dissolution.  Though  its 
most  Northern  point  does  not  pass  beyond  27°  &t>'  North, 
the  climate  of  this  valley  is  scarcely  less  temperate  than 
that  of  Portugal  or  Italy  : a peculiarity  occasioned  in 
part  by  its  elevation,  which  appears  by  barometrical  ob- 
servations to  be  at  least  4874  feet*  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  and  partly  by  the  vicinity  of  the  perpetual 
snows  of  Himalaya.  The  average  heat  is  64°  of  Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer  ; but  the  recurrence  and  duration 
of  the  periodical  rains,  which  last  nearly  throughout  the 
Summer,  are  a great  drawback  upon  the  comfort  and 
health  of  its  inhabitants.  Rice  is  the  grain  chiefly  cul- 
tived,  and  a very  awkward,  clumsy  hoe  the  implement 
commonly  used,  but  agriculture  and  farming  of  every 
kind  are  in  a very  rude  state.  The  trade  with  Hindus- 
tan has  probably  increased  since  the  military  and  en- 
croaching spirit  of  the  Government  Iras  been  repressed, 
•Rrtmt  Bnc*  judiciously  regulated,  become  very  con- 

Krrcrt5*  siderable.  The  exports  from  NepAl  are  rice,  ginger, 
terra  Japonica,  (*.  e,  the  gum,  or  inspissated  juice  of  the 
Mimo*a  catechu ,)  turmeric,  bark  and  leaves  of  the 
bastard  cinnamon, (aingrauli,  Lauru* Jopo/ttca.Rurnph.) 
large  cardamoms,  long  pepper,  oranges,  walnuts,  cotton 
of  the  «mul,  (Bombas  heptaphytlum,)  honey,  wo x, 
lamp-oil,  dammar,  (resin,  or  turpentine,)  g’hS,  (clarified 
Imports.  butter.)  timber,  hides,  and  elephants’  tusks  : the  imports, 
raw  silk,  British  and  Indian  manufactures,  spices,  metals, 
camphor,  tobacco,  chillies,  (capsicums,)  and  coral ; but 
their  amount  is  very  small,  and,  in  1606,  the  balance  in 
favour  of  Ndpti  was  paid  in  silver.  The  hills  and  Ta- 
riyini,  or  low  country,  on  the  borders  South  of  the 
lower  range,  are  thinly  inhabited ; the  fatter,  in  couse- 
quenee  of  its  extreme  unhealthiness,  occasioned,  as  the 
natives  suppose,  by  the  poisonous  breath  of  serpents,  but 
ia  reality  by  an  excessively  humid  atmosphere  charged 
with  the  effluvia  of  putrid  vegetables.  (Buchanan, 
p.  65.)  The  valleys,  therefore,  are  the  only  part  of  the 
IfopuJalien.  js^pAleae  State  well  peopled.  The  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation cannot  easily  be  ascertained,  especially  as  the 
natives  are  disposed  to  exaggeration  ; but  Kat’hmdndu 
has  probably  20,000,  Lahti  patan  24,000,  and  B’h&U 
g&ung  12,000  inhabitants ; and  they  are  the  three  prin- 
cipal towns.  The  valleys  and  cities  are  occupied  prin- 
Ncwus.  ^pally  by  N6w4rs,t  apparently  a mixed  race  of  Hindu 
and  Tibetian  origin,  fund  of  commerce  and  agriculture, 
and  more  ctvilixed  than  the  neighbouring  Tribes.  They 
Ifobgwn.  are  for  the  moat  part  Budd* lusts,  and  those  who  have 
embraced  the  Religion  of  the  Brahmans,  arc  very  neg- 
ligent in  the  observances  of  its  rites,  and  pay  little  or  no 
regard  to  the  Sacred  Order.  The  Budd’hists  of  this 
Country  differ  in  many  respects  with  regard  to  their 
ceremonies,  and  in  some  points  of  doctrine,  from  those 
of  the  saute  Faith  elsewhere,  and  great  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  their  tenets  and  practices  by  the  assiduous 
inquiries  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  British  Resident  in  that 
Couuiry.  (At.  Ilet.  xv.  and  xvi.  At.  Tran*,  ii.  222. 
Ixxvii.  Nottv.  Jour . A$iat.  vi.  81.  vii.  97.)  They  have 


* Mr.  CoUbroofce  (At.  Rtt.  xii.  275  ) has  stated  this  somewhat 
differently,  marking  4784  as  the  height  of  Kat'hm&ndk  stave  the 
wa,  hut  in  the  preceding  pap  (274.)  that  number  U given  as  it* 
height  “ above  the  plains  or  Bengal and  it  appeius  from  a note  in 
the  mow  page  that  the  level  of  those  plains  at  Calcutta  is  90  feet 
above  the  sea ; that  sum,  thm-fury,  has  here  been  added  to  4784. 

t That  « Nepalese,  for  Ntwfcr  and  KtwfcH  art  evidently  local  or 
jmmnaal  corruptions  of  N tpsl  Sad  IS f pill,  the  Sanskrit  and’  UumIuwI 


adopted  the  distinctions  of  caste,  but  reject  the  priesthood  NKPAUL 
and  most  of  the  tenets  of  the  Hindus,  by  whom  they  -v— — ✓ 

are  considered  as  outcasts  and  impure.  They  are  much 
given  to  intoxication,  and  eat  voraciously  many  kinds  of 
animal  food,  though  the  slaughter  of  the  sacred  ox  fa 
rigidly  prohibited.  Their  houses  and  persons  are  ex- 
cessively filthy,  and  few  nations  are  more  regardless  of 
the  chastity  of  their  women.  Their  priests  are  styled  * 
Achdrs,  (Ach&ryaa,)  or  Bangr&s,  the  latter  being' the 
most  numerous.  Distinctions  of  caste  are  no  where 
more  rigidly  observed,  and  though  the  mere  eating  and 
drinking  with  a Christian  or  a Mutmltnin  fa  punished 
with  loss  of  caste,  and  the  entire  dissolution  of  all  ties  of 
blood  and  affection,  yet  masters  often  sell  their  female 
slaves,  and  parent*  their  children,  to  Mohammedans,  who 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  that  method  of  gratifying 
their  passions,  while  they  have  the  merit  of  propagating 
their  Faith.  (Buchanan,  37.)  **The  Newdrs,"  says  Dr. 

Buchauan,  (p.  43.)  “ are  a peacable  people,  and  not  so 
much  addicted  to  aasas&i nation  as  the  PArbaliyas,  (Moun- 
taineers,) but  possess  all  the  other  vices  of  that  barba- 
rous race.”  They  appear,  in  fact,  to  have  engrafted 
many  of  the  vices,  as  well  as  the  absurdities,  of  the 
Hindu  system  upon  that  of  the  Budd'hists.  The 
most  Northern  of  all  the  mountaineers  are  the  Gurung,  Gooroong. 
who  in  Summer  inhabit  the  Alpine  region,  in  Winter 
the  lower  hills  and  valleys  near  the  Kill  to  the  North- 
West  of  NAp&l  Proper.  They  are  followers  of  the 
Tibetian  L&mis,  and  therefore  more  orthodox  Budd'hists 
than  the  Ndwirs.  They  live  on  both  sides  of  the  snowy 
peaks,  mix  much  with  the  B’hdtiyas,  use  the  hoe  in  their 
field-work,  are  diligent  traders  and  miners,  employ  their 
sheep  as  beasts  of  burden,  (Buchanan,  27.)  and  are  sub- 
divided into  many  Tribes,  Nisi,  B'huji,  G’hali,  T’hagsi, 

&c.  South  of  the  Gurungs  and  West  of  Nepal  is  the 
numerous  race  of  the  Jariyas,  said  to  speak  a peculiar  Jaieas. 
dialect,  and,  by  intermarriage  with  a Brahman,  to  have 
obtained  the  rank  of  K’h&slyaa,  or  pure  Uiudus.  The 
lower  ranges  of  hills  in  this  quarter  are  principally  occu- 
pied by  the  Magars  or  Man^ars,  who  appear  to  have  Muggers, o> 
readily  admitted  the  Rdj-put  Chiefs  from  Northern  Mungurs. 
Hindustan,  and  to  have  adopted  in  some  degree  their 
customs  and  Religion,  as  they  generally  take  Brdhmaus 
and  Sannyosis  (devotees)  for  their  spiritual  directors. 

They  cat  pork  and  most  other  kinds  of  animal  food, 
except  beef,  are  drunken,  cruel,  and  treacherous,  but 
have  great  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  un- 
converted have  priests  called  Dami.  worship  departed 
Spirits,  and  marry  only  one  wife.  Their  Language  has 
no  affinity  to  the  Sanskrit  or  P&rbatiya,  (i.  e.  Common 
Mountain  l’rakrit.)  Most  of  the  regular  troops  belong 
to  this  Tribe,  which  was  in  all  probability  that  of  the 
Cork  has  who  conquered  Ndp&l ; but  they  pretend  to  be 
Hindus  from  Cliilaur,  and  their  followers  are  often  said 
to  be  Kshatriyas,  though  if  so,  many  of  them  have  foe- 
gotten  their  native  Language.  It  is,  however,  widely 
spoken  in  their  original  Country,  where  they  were 
divided  into  twelve  T'hums,  or  Clans,  and  where 
they  still  retain  tlieir  pristine  Faith  and  usages.  They 
are  believed  by  Dr.  Buchanan- Hamilton,  (p.  b2.)  a 
very  acute  observer,  to  be  of  Tibetian  origin.  In  the 
more  rude  and  mountainous  part*  of  Ndpftl  Proper, 
the  chief  population  consists  of  Murmis,  by  many  Moormen, 
considered  as  a branch  of  the  B'hdlivas,  or  people  of 
Tibet,  whose  religion  they  profess.  They  are  called 
Sivcna  BTidtivas  (t,  e.  carrion-eating  Tibeiiaris)  by  the 
Gork’has,  by  whom  they  are  persecuted,  on  account  of 
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NEPAUL.  I heir  love  of  beef.  They  are  a very  robust  but  unwar- 
like  and  agricultural  people,  maintained  by  husbandry, 
or  by  their  labour  a*  porters,  till  driven  to  their  fast- 
nesses in  the  mountains  by  the  ill  usage  of  the  Gdrk’haa. 
Their  houses  are  thatched,  and  raised  on  stages,  as  is 
common  in  the  Countries  East  of  Hind&stdn.  Their 
Language  ia  supposed  by  Dr.  Buchanan  to  have  been 
the  parent  of  the  more  polished  N<?wdrl  or  Nepalese^ 
Xirrauti.  East  of  N&pitl  Proper  are  the  Kirdtas  or  Klchaks,  a 
Kcechucki.  rude  hut  warlike  and  enterprising  Tribe,  who  have  only 
been  partially  converted  by  the  L4m4s  and  Rij-puta. 
They  are  much  addicted  to  eating  beef,  and,  conse- 
quently, are  detested  and  persecuted  by  the  Gdrk’has.  The 
Limbecs.  Limbus,  who  were  settled  among  the  Kirdtas,  and  appear 
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to  have  resembled  them  in  habits  and  customs,  but  are 
said  to  speak  a different  Language,  are  for  the  most  part 
unconverted.  To  the  East  of  the  Kirdtas,  between  the 
Khnkayl  and  the  TUtd,  are  the  Lapchas,  a set  of  vigor- 
ous Barbarians,  about  one  half  of  whom  have  been 
converted  by  the  L4mda.  They  eat  all  kinds  of  food, 
are  much  given  to  intoxication,  and  fight  with  swords 
and  poisortttl  arrows.  They  are  generally  confounded 
with  the  Kirdtas  by  the  Hindds.  Vocabularies  of  the 
Languages  of  most  of  these  Tribes  were  collected  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  and  deposited,  with  the  rest  of  his  papers, 
in  the  Library  at  the  India  House. 

4.  Makwanpur,  South  of  Nepal  Proper  and  the  San- 
kdsl  River,  occupies  a portion  of  the  lower  chain  of  hills 
and  the  Tariydni  or  plain  at  their  Southern  declivity.  A 
great  part  of  this  territory  has  a rich  soil,  but  it  is  much 
overgrown  with  wood,  and  infested  by  wild  beasts,  especi- 
ally elephants  and  rhinoceroses.  The  breadth  of  the  plain 
is  about  twenty  miles,  and  the  billy  tract  above  it  extends 
through  nearly  an  equal  space.  These  hills  rise  gradu- 
ally, are  intersected  by  many  streams,  and  are  occasion- 
ally rocky,  the  rocks  being  covered  with  calcareous 
incrustations,  like  lichens,  but  where  there  is  soil  enough 
they  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pines.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  low  lands  closely  resemble  the  neighbouring  Hin- 
dus; but  are  more  filthy  and  ill-favoured.  Their  strong- 
est places  are  Makwan-pur,  or  Mukdm-pur,  on  a high 
hill,  in  27°  27'  North  and  35°  1'  East,  the  possession  of 
which  commands  a large  part  of  the  Tariydni.  Hari- 
Hara-pfir,  commanding  the  Vdg-mati  ; Sindull,  or 
Sldll,  and  Chisdpdni  (6540  feet  above  the  sea)  com- 
mand two  much  frequented  passes  through  the  moun- 
tains to  Kat’hmdndft ; and  Bdrdgar'hf  (t.  t.  Twelve  Forts) 
commands  the  plain;  but  as  fortresses  they  are  in  reality 
all  contemptible. 

5.  Khatdng,  between  the  Arun  andTbmbd  Kdsi  Rivers, 
the  latter  of  which  separates  it  from  B'hdt  gddng,  one  of 
the  three  Principalities  into  which  Ndpdl  was  divided  at 
the  time  of  the  Gdrk’ha  conquest,  is  North  of  the  Ldmd- 
dangra  mountains,  and  has  several  forts  or  towns,  con- 
sidered as  important  by  the  Nepdlese.  Its  chief  place  is 
Dalka,  or  Dolkha,  ou  the  Tdmbd  Kdsf,  containing  about 
4000  inhabitants,  and  acelebrated  Temple  of  B’him  Sen, 
one  of  the  Pdndus.  Its  principal  fort  is  Khatdng,  or 
Heddng,  where  the  Gdrk’ha  Viceroy  resided.  Kaldsl, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Dud’h  Kdsi  and  San  Kdsl,  has  a 
celebrated  Temple  of  Siva,  and  a great  Fair  is  held  there 
in  the  month  of  February. 

6.  The  Kirdtas,  already  mentioned,  appear  to  have 
been  anciently  much  more  considerable  than  in  later 
Ages,  and  to  have  occupied  not  only  the  Country  be- 
tween Nepdl  and  B'hdta,  (Tibet,)  but  to  have  extended 
their  conquests  over  Kdm-rtip  and  Matsya,  now  a uart 


of  the  districts  of  Dindj-pfir  and  Rang-pdr,  in  the  NKPAUL. 
Subah  or  Province  of  Bengdl.  The  few  Kirdtas,  or 
Klchaks,  who  are  scattered  over  the  Northern  parts  of 
that  Province  and  Buhdr,  exactly  correspond  in  their 
habits  and  occupations  with  the  Gipsies  of  the  Western 
World. 

7.  Chdyan-pur,  the  Easternmost  Province  of  the  7.  Tchayen- 
Gdrk'ha  dominions,  is  separated  by  the  M&hl  Hive?  poo*, 
from  the  territory  of  the  Rdjd  of  Sikim,  and  extends 

from  thence  Westward  to  the  Arun,  being  bounded  to 
the  North  and  South  by  the  lofty  hills  between  those 
streams.  Its  whole  surface  is  extremely  nigged,  and  its 
Northern  portion  consists  of  an  almost  inaccessible 
Alpine  region  thinly  inhabited.  Its  principal  town  is 
Chdyan-pur,  supposed  to  be  in  27°  IS'  North  and  87° 

East. 

8.  Sap-tari.  (S apt-tardi  ?)  once  a part  of  Makwan- 
pur,  is  now  united  with  Mahd-tarl  in  one  Subah. 

The  Zila*  o^.  Division  of  Sap-tari,  is  placed  under  one 
Foujddr,  or  Revenue  officer,  and  contains  thirteen  Par- 
gnnahs,  (districts,)  four  of  which  were,  in  1 809,  entirely  un- 
productive, and  the  remainder  paid  a land -rent  of  29,881 
rupees.  (.£30 1 M).)  Mahatari,  under  another  F&tijddr, 
contains  only  four  Parganahs,  and  paid  38,208  rupees. 

(.£3820.)  The  total  annual  revenue  from  this  Province 
was  not  less  than  195,559  rupees.  (^£19,550.)  The 
greater  part  of  the  population  in  the  low  lands  is  of  the 
T’hirft  caste.  In  the  hills  there  are  various  Clans  of  the 
other  Tribes  already  named,  beside  Srtuguyas  and  B4- 
tdrs,  whose  language  is  Hindi. 

9.  Mdrang,  the  South-Eastern  Sdbah,  formerly  com-  9.  Morung. 
prehending  Sikim,  lay  between  the  Kdsi  and  Kdnki,  at 

the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  North  of  Pfmmiyi.  Its  Southern 
boundaries  were  ill  defined  till  the  Treaty  concluded  with 
N£p4l,  in  1816.  Its  Northern  districts  are  covered  with 
thick  forests,  which  give  shelter  to  the  cattle  in  the  hot 
season,  and  furnish  abundance  of  limber,  especially  of  the 
Sdl,  ( Shorea  robusia,)  which  excels  in  solidity,  durability, 
and  fragrance.  Vijaya-pdr,  on  the  highest  ground,  and  Bijey  poctv 
therefore  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  Sdbah,  is  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Sdbah-ddr,  and  its  fort  is  garrisoned  with 
regular  troops.  In  a wood  near  Ktchuk  j'hdr,  the  re- 
puted residence  of  one  of  the  legendary  Chiefs  of  this 
Country,  there  are  said  to  be  ruins.  Variha  Ksh&ro 
is  a place  of  pilgrimage,  where  there  is  a celebrated 
Temple,  erected  in  honour  of  the  Variha  Avat4r.  In  Barfhk'MC 
1609,  it  was  subdivided  into  three  Ta’allttks,  each  under 
a Fuujdjir.  or  Collector,  and  yielding  altogether  a re- 
venue of  131,425  rupees.  (.£13,142.)  The  inhabitants 
of  the  plains  are  of  the  same  race  as  their  neighbours  in 
Bengdl,  and  speak  either  the  common  Bengali,  or  the 
Tirhutiya  dialect.  The  hills  are  occupied  by  the  Magars 
and  other  mountaineers,  who,  as  before  remarked,  seem 
to  form  the  link  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Tiberians. 

For  the  last  sixty  years,  ever  since  the  Gdrk’hdll  Con- 
quest, the  Government  of  Nlp41  has  been  a military 
despotism,  after  the  Indian  model.  The  Rdjd's  power 
over  the  persons  and  property  of  his  subjects  is  only 
limited  by  the  rules  of  the  D*hcnna  sdstra,  or  Religious 
code,  the  construction  of  which,  of  course,  rests  with  the 
Pandits,  or  Lawyers,  dependent  upon  himself.  For  the  ®ov^n>’ 
administration  of  justice,  he  acts  by  his  Knryl,  (Vazlr  or  "**“  ' 
Agent,)  who  considers  the  coses  referred  to  him  by  the 
Bicbiri ; (or  Ddrdghah  ;)  but  all  business  of  importance 
is  transacted  by  the  B’hdrddar,  or  Great  Council  of  Slate, 
consisting  of  the  Chauteriya,  or  Prime  Minister,  four 
Kdryis,  or  Secretaries  of  State,  four  Serdars,  or  Com- 
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NHPAUL.  mandera  in  Chief;  two  Khardars,  or  Secretaries;  one 
KapardAr,  or  Commissar}-;  and  one  Kharanchi.  or 
Treasurer.  Incases  of  great  emergency,  a sort  of  As- 
nembly  of  Notables  is  held,  where  men,  not  employed 
by  the  Government,  are  allowed  to  speak  with  great 
freedom,  brt  their  advice  is  rarely,  if  ever,  followed. 
(Buchanan,  108.)  The  Chuuteriya  is  always  the  RAjA's 
nearest  relation,  and,  therefore,  when  a minor,  a mere 
puppet.  The  Kkryis  and  Serdkrs  are  usually  chosen 
from  distinguished  families,  and  retain  their  titles,  but 
not  their  office,  during  life.  Some  of  the  Serdkrs  usu- 
ally have  a military  command  in  the  Provinces,  where 
their  authority  is  very  great,  as  they  have  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  The  great  offices  of  State  are  almost 
exclusively  held  by  thirty-six  families  ofGdrkhAlis,  who 
themselves  are  distinguished  by  three  gradations,  and 
Army.  form  the  Aristocracy  of  Nt!pil.  The  army,  which  is 
divided  into  companies,  commanded  by  officers  styled 
Subahdurs,  is  regularly  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Eu- 
ropean method,  but  very  imperfectly  trained  and  disci- 
lined.  Rather  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  territory 
as  been  settled  on  the  BrAhinami,  for  the  maintenance 
of  Religious  foundations  ; of  the  remainder,  a great  part 
has  been  granted  as  military  fiefs  (jATgirs)  to  the  soldiers 
and  officers,  to  whom  the  ZemimUrs,  or  fanners,  pay  their 
rent ; when  no  such  grant  has  been  made,  the  rent  is  paid 
to  the  officers  of  Government,  of  whom  the  chief  w the 
Subah,  or  Collector,  an  officer  of  revenue  and  police. 
His  agents,  the  FaujdAr.or  I jarahdars,  collect  the  revenue 
by  their  Chaiid’harls,  or  DJsAlis,  whose  stipend  seems 
to  depend  upon  their  immediate  superior,  and,  under 
the  name  of  Kharchah,  (expenses,)  both  they  and  their 
superiors  extort  from  the  lower  orders  as  much  as  they 
can.  (Buchanan,  p.  105.)  The  w hole  revenue,  derived 
not  only  from  laud-rents  but  from  presents,  extraordinary 
assessments,  fines,  customs,  and  mines,  never,  proba- 
bly, exceeded  3,000,000  rupees,  (wPSdO.OUO,)  about  two- 
thirds  of  which  was  nssigm.il  for  the  personal  expenses 
of  the  RAjA,  and  the  remainder  divided,  in  certain 
fixed  portions,  between  his  servants ; all  the  other 
officers  and  domestics  being  remunerated  by  fiefs,  or 
Municipal  feudal  grants  of  land.  Over  every  one,  two,  or  three 
regulation*.  villages,  which  form  a GAdng  or  Township,  there  is  an 
officer  styled  Umarft,  Mukaddain,  or  Muh&td,  nnd  over 
every  ten  or  twenty  GAdngs.  a Dds&li,  or  Chaud  hart, 
who  is  assisted  by  a Majatndhr,  (Majmfi  ’ahdar,  or  Ac- 
countant,) and,  in  case  of  unimportant  suits,  assem- 
bles a panchayat,  (or  jury  of  five,)  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  difference  ; but  in  considerable  cases,  those 
officers  refer  the  business  to  the  Bich&ri,  or  DArdghah, 
from  whose  sentence  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Kfiryl, 
and  through  him  to  the  Rkja  himself.  The  punishment 
prescribed  by  the  law  is  usually  declared  by  t(se  D’her- 
xnAd’hikAr.  (Bearer  of  the  ensigns  of  justice.)  Oaths 
Pvnisb-  are  rare,  but  trials  by  ordeal  common.  'Du*  five  severe 
nwnta.  punishments  under  the  KewAri  Government  were,  1. 

confiscation  ; 2.  banishment ; 3.  degradation  ; 4.  ampu- 
tation ; and  5.  death  by  cutting  the  throat;  but  the 
Gdrk'ha  Princes  have  introduced  other  capital  punish- 
ments, such  as  hangiog  and  flaying  alive,  and  though 
women  are  never  pul  to  death,  they  are  subjected  to 
most  cruel  and  inhuman  tortures.  Fines  inflicted  for 
crimes  or  the  neglect  of  ceremonies,  are  sources  of  reve- 
nue to  the  RAjA,  his  ministers,  and  five  families  of  BrAh- 
maus,  who  derive  great  wealth  from  the  ritual  transgres- 
sions of  their  inferiors. 

If  any  reliance  eau  be  placed  on  the  ancient  Hindu 


legends,  NYpAl  owes  its  civilization  as  well  as  its  NKPAUL* 
name  to  Nuya,  or  Niyam  muni,  who,  with  his  eight  - — ^ 
successors,  ruled  the  Country  for  491  years.  They  were 
all  called  Gupta,  (t.  e.  cowherd,)  and  were  deprived  of 
their  power  by  a RAj-pGt,  named  B’hal  Sing’ha,  who 
came  from  Gar*h  Samar  An  (or  Semrdu  garTi)  and  JA- 
nak-pur  ; he  and  his  descendants  were  sty  led  GdpAla, 
(cowherds.)  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  their  rank 
as  R&japutras.  They  were  expelled  by  the  KirAtos, 
who  reigned  for  1630  years,  and  were  themselves  driven 
out  by  a Kshatriya  of  the  Suryavangsa  (solar)  race, 
whose  thirty-three  descendants  ruled  for  1702  years. 

They  were  Budd'hists,  arc  culled  B’bdtiyas,  and,  pro- 
bably, bore  the  title  of  Varma;  their  power  was  sub- 
verted by  the  A'hirs,  (cowherds,)  descendants  of  the 
original  native  Sovereigns,  who,  after  possessing  the 
throne  for  175  years,  were  displaced  by  the  Varraas, 
whose  power  was  retained  for  1869  years ; their  poste- 
rity appears  to  have  failed  in  the  male  line ; and  (lari 
Sing'ha  Dcva,  RAjA  of  SamarAn,  (near  JAnak-pur,)  the 
son  of  RAjA  Lakshmi,  the  last  of  the  Varma  race, 
and  grandson  of  Harihara  Chandra  Deva,  RAjA  of  Be- 
nares, is  said  to  have  driven  out  the  Vormas  or  B'hdllyaa, 

(Tibctians,)  and  introduced  the  NdwAris,  (Nepalese,)  in 
the  year  444  of  their  era,  (i.  «.  a.  d.  13*23.)  It  is  not 
improbable,  as  Dr.  Buchanau-ilamilton  has  conjec- 
tured, (p.  190.)  that  Niyam  Muni  was  the  person  who 
introduced  the  doctrines  of  Hudd’ha  among  these  rude 
mountaineers,  about  a.  d.  93 ; that  he  was  a disciple  of 
SAkya  Sing'ha,  and  that  Hurt  Sing’ll  D£d, driven  from  his 
possessions  in  Tirab’hukti,  nr  Tirhut,  by  the  Musulmin 
Sovereigns  of  Dihli,  about  a.  d.  1323,  made  himself 
master  of  NtpAl,  and  engrafted  many  of  the  Br&hmani- 
cal  usages  upon  the  Religion  of  Budd'ha  already  csla- 
tablished  there.  Jut  Mai,  the  sixth  in  descent  from 
Hari  Sing’ll,  divided  his  Kingdom  into  three  Principali- 
ties, Yin  d&,  Yolu  A6s,  and  K’hdpd  dds,  afterwards  culled 
Kat'hmAndu,  Lalita  patana,  and  B'hAt  gtiong.  Ranjlt 
Mai,  RAjA  of  (he  place  last  named,  the  seventh  descend- 
ant of  JAt  Mai,  formed  an  alliance  against  Kat'hmiudu 
with  Prit’hwi  NarAyan,  the  Gdrk’ha  Chief,  who  by  that  I’estee 
means  made  himself  master  of  his  ally’s  territories,  in  Nasayn. 
1767.  Some  of  the  heads  of  the  Gdrk’ha  Tribe  appear 
to  have  adopted  the  llindd  customs  and  rules  of  caste, 
and  to  have  claimed  a genuine  Hindu  descent,  in  con- 
sequence of  intermarriage  with  Raj-puts  driven  into  the 
hills  by  the  MusulmAns.  They  were  poor  and  despised 
till  Nrl-bhu-pAl,  or  Nara  B’hu-pAla,  by  intermarrying 
with  the  reigning  families  of  PalpA  and  Malthum,  neigh- 
bouring States,  increased  his  dignity,  if  not  his  power  ; 
and  his  son,  Pril'hwi  NarAyan,  an  able,  enterprising, 
and  ambitious  man,  availed  himself,  os  already  observed, 
of  the  dissensions  of  his  neighbours,  for  the  purpose  of 
subverting  their  authority.  He  knew  how  to  make  him- 
self beloved  by  his  adlierents,  as  well  as  feared  by  his 
enemies,  and  was  as  faithless  and  cruel  as  the  worst  of 
Asiatic  conquerors.  He  owed  much  of  his  success  to 
the  use  of  fire-arms,  but  was  too  jealous  ever  to  employ 
Europeans  in  his  service.  He  not  only  conquered  Ntrpdl, 
but  several  of  the  petty  Slates  to  the  West,  and  his  sons 
and  successors  extended  their  dominion  to  the  borders  of 
Gar’hawAl  one  way,  and  to  Sikim  the  other.  In  1790,  Ba- 
hidor  SAhl,  Regent  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew, 

Rana  Rah&dur,  son  ofPrlt-hwi  NarAyan,  haring  plun- 
dered the  treasures  of  the  Ttshft  I.AmA,  brought  an  army 
of  Chinese  in  pursuit  of  him,  in  179*2,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  purchase  a jwacc  by  engaging  to  pay  a tribute  lc  the 
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NEPAUL.  Emperor,  Rsna  Bahidur,  who  soon  afterward*  impri- 
— soneil  hi*  uncle,  and  dissolved  (he  Regency,  wo*  not  less 

NE-  ambitious  and  encroaching  than  hts  immediate  prede- 

PUKW.  ail(j  wa*  also  a monster  of  cruelty  and  ferocity. 

From  aiqierstitiou*  motives,  he  determined,  in  1797,  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  an  infant  son,  and  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  Religious  retirement  at  Beoircs  ; 
but  lie  soon  afterwards  altered  his  mind,  and  endea- 
voured to  resume  his  power.  Not  succeeding,  however, 
as  he  expected,  he  finally  gave  way,  and  retired  privately 
to  that  holy  place  in  1800.  In  1804,  he  very  unexpect- 
edly returned  to  Ndphl,  assumed  the  Regency,  recom- 
menced his  encroachments,  seized  on  Gor’hwdl,  and 
having  by  a repetition  of  his  atrocities  excited  a uni- 
versal odium,  whs  publicly  assassinated  by  an  illegitimate 
brother,  in  180I>.  Notwithstanding  the  i n test i tic  fends 
which  immediately  succeeded,  B'hiin  Sen,  the  Regent, 
continued,  with  the  aid  of  Amar  Sing’ll,  a bold  and  able 
General,  to  push  the  Gdrk’hilt  conquests  Westward, 
till  their  forces  were  checked  by  the  Sik’hs,  In  1814, 
they  ventured  to  attack,  without  any  provocation,  the 
British  stations  ofGdrakhpur  and  SAran  ; and  fora  time 
had  some  success ; but,  in  lb 1 5,  Sir  David  Ochterlony, 
who  had  taken  the  chief  command,  so  completely  baffled 
and  penned  up  A mar  Sing'h,  the  Nepalese  Generalissimo, 
that  he  was  glad  to  capitulate,  and  abandon  the  whole 
territory  West  of  the  Kali,  A Treaty  to  that  effect  was 


concluded  on  the  2Bih  of  November,  1815;  hut  the  NEPAUL. 
RdjA’s  Ministers  wished  to  put  off  the  ratification  of  it,  — 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  a strong  force  into  hi* 
dominions  in  the  following  Spring,  and  the  progress  of  , ' ' , 

this  army  was  so  rapid,  that  in  one  mouth  and  one  day 
after  it  {Missed  the  frontier,  an  Ambassador  reached  the 
British  camp  entreating  the  Commander  to  accept  the 
unratified  Treaty  of  1815.  By  it  the  boundaries  of  Ndp&l 
to  the  East  and  West  were  fixed  at  the  M^chl  and  KAli, 
as  stated  above,  and  all  disputable  territories  were  relin- 
quished by  the  R&jit,  who  consented  not  to  engage  any 
Europeans  or  Americans  in  his  service  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  British  Government,  and  that  accredited 
agents  from  each  party  should  reside  at  their  respective 
Courts.  This  Treaty  was  finally  ratified  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1816,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  following  Novem- 
ber, tile  young  Kkj&  died  of  the  small-pox,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  infant  son,  Rhjt-ndra  Vikram  Saht, 

B’him  Sing’h  T*hdpA  continuing  to  be  Regent  as  before. 

The  Chinese,  though  jealous  of  their  authority  in  Tibet, 
do  not  appear  to  have  ever  claimed  any  tribute  from 
Ndp&l,  or  to  have  manifested  any  desire  of  annexing  it  to 
their  Empire. 

Kirkpatrick,  Nepaul ; Buchanan- Hamilton,  Nepaul ; 

Hamilton,  Hindostan  and  East  India  Gazetteer  ; Arim 
atic  Journal , vol.  i.  xiv.  xvi.  xvii.  xxi. ; Asiatic  Re- 
sea  refits  ; Asiatic  Transactions. 


NEPENTHES,  In  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Dioecia,  order  Monadelphi a.  Generic  character : male 
flower,  calyx  four-parted,  spreading,  coloured  on  the 
inside  ; corolla  none  ; filaments  columnar  ; anthers 
fifteen  to  seventeen,  connected;  female  flower, calyx  and 
corolla  as  the  male  ; stigma  peltate,  sessile  ; capsule  four- 
celled,  many  seeded. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indian  Islands.  The 
most  remarkable  is  the  N,  dislUlaloria,  The  leaves  of 
this  curious  plant  arc  lanceolate,  furnished  at  the  apex 
with  a tendril-like  continuation  of  the  midrib  of  the  leaf; 
this  bears  a sort  of  pitcher-shaped  appendage,  furnished 
with  a lid  like  a tankard  ; this  pitcher  holds  one  or  two 
ounces  of  fluid  secreted  by  the  plant,  which  is  continu- 
ally attracting  insects,  who  perish  in  the  fluid,  and  have 
been  supposed  to  afford  nourishment  to  the  plant. 

NEPETA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Didyna - 
mia,  order  Gymnospermia,  natural  order  Labialet. 
Generic  character : calyx  arid,  striated,  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla rather  long,  intermediate  segment  of  the  lower  lip 
crenated,  margin  of  the  throat  reflexed  ; stamens  ap- 
proximating. 

Thirty-one  specie*,  mostly  natives  of  the  Northern 
hemisphere.  JV.  Caiaria , the  Cat  Mint,  is  a native  of 
England. 

NEPHELIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monrovia,  order  Pentandrio , natural  order  Corymbiferte. 
Generic  character  : male  flower,  calyx  five-toothed  ; co- 
rolla none;  female  flower,  calyx  four-cleft;  corolla  none  ; 
gerrnens  two,  each  with  two  styles  ; drupes  dry,  one- 
seeded. 

One  species,  JV.  lappactvm,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

NEPHEW,  A.  S.  nef,  nmv  ; Fr.  nepveu,  neveu ; It. 
n ipote  i Sp.  nit  to : all,  say*  Skinner,  from  the  I.at. 
ttepos.  Junius  derives  from  vy-ftos,  infant,  one  who 
cannot  speak.  In  our  old  writers  it  is  applied  to 


Grandsons  ; issue  or  descendants  generally  ; now  re- 
stricted to  the  sons  of  a brother  or  sister. 

yi  fe  roatsager  wjf  tydyng  to  Kyng  Howwel  com, 

Hy*  couwy l w«-l  h’a-ielvch*  in  such  t*ed«  he  norne  { 

Vor  to  helpc  y*  mi-ucm,  mid  y*  kynedom. 

VI  GlfwceUrr,  p.  169, 

Ko  to  lame  BmUyne  myd  yy*  ionic  he  com, 

To  kvsi(p-a  mtufu  Salomon. 

U.  r.  2*3. 

My  broker  delyuer  me,  my  nruete  ^ou  me  grant*. 

H.  Brunt ic,  p.  69. 

Anil  whanne  tliine  huahond  ia  to  bed  go, 

While  that  he  alejieth  cut  hi*  throte  ttvo 
For  ia  my  dreroe  it  ie  warned  me, 

Uow  that  my  utcw  ahall  my  bane  be. 

Chancer.  The  Ley  fad  of  Hyptrmetire,  p.  319. 

The  king  being  not  a title  abnnhed  with  thia  interpretation,  Bu- 
ried hi*  doughter  neytlier  to  a nobleman,  nor  to  one  of  hi*  owns 
countrvy.  Um*1  the  inAu'ntie  of  tliw  parvntea  abould  wUuce  & encou- 
rage hia  nephnee  to  take  much  upon  him, 

Arthur  Go/dynj.  Justine,  book  L &L  2. 

The  quc-lion  tlandeth  in  thy*  whylber  the  old*  buly  doctour*  and 
any  net*  whuin  wc  call  y*  fathers,  lie  better  to  be  I viewed  in  the  cui*- 
atnicttoit  and  the  rnderotanding  of  Chry *t  and  hva  apostles  and  )• 
oh  tv  proplwta  to.  whum  we  lw  content  y*  these  men  cal  graundfatlieni 
Sc  great  grandfathers  to  or  ala  three  yang  new  naught)  nephnees. 
S>r  Jhumai  More.  H 'or Set,  ful.  639.  col.  1.  The  Second  J’art  of 
the  Con.  uinticm  of  Tynda/t. 

Their  eldest  wane*  also  that  succeeded  them,  wm  railed  Joan ; 
and  their  nephew*,  or  aonnrs  aonuvs,  which  reigned  in  the  third 
place,  Hercules. 

Ho/inthcd,  The  GeicnpJton  of  Beitaine,  voL  i.  ch.  ix.  \k  38. 

This  |wople‘a  wrtue  yet  so  fruitful  was. 

Of  KltiKM* nephrite*,  that  |v*(erilie, 

Striving  iu  power  their  grandfuthei*  to  ynaw. 

The  lowi-kt  earth  iuin'd  to  the  heaven  hie. 

Spenser.  The  Raines  of  /tome. 
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jjjj.  All  that  believe  the  Bible  must  miceswrily  derive  from  Noah  ; 
pny\V  but  (or  the  n»t  of  the  world,  they  think  little  of  his  sons  or  rtephrm. 
_ * Locke.  Of  Government,  WC  141. 


The  uncle  t*  certainly  nearer  of  kin  to  the  common  stock  by  one 
dnprcc  than  the  nephew  ; though  the  nephew,  by  representing  hi* 
' father,  tint  in  him  the  right  of  primogeniture. 

MacJuttuvr.  Commentarin,  book  ii.  eh.  XIV. 


NEPHILA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Arachnoida. 

Generic  character.  Maxi  Urn  elongate,  narrower  at 
their  bane,  their  apex  truncate  ; labium  elongate,  its 
base  rather  narrower,  the  apex  abruptly  subaeu minute ; 
thorax  elongate-quadrate,  anteriorly  abruptly  narrower, 
notched  behind  ; eyes  eight,  the  four  middle  ones  placed 
on  a gradually-formed  elevation  ; the  two  anterior  ones 
rather  largest,  lateral  eyes  on  each  side  two,  subgemi- 
nated,  placed  rather  obliquely  in  a tubercle  ; abdomen 
very  elongate,  scarcely  thicker  than  the  thorax ; legs  elon- 
gate, slender,  rather  hairy,  the  first  pair  thin,  the  second 
pair  longest,  Die  third  pair  the  stoutest ; claws  exserted. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Aranea  maculata,  Fabricius; 
Leach.  Zool.  Afire.  vol.  ii.  pi.  110.  Inhabits  China. 

NEPHRITIC?,  ">  Fr.  nephrUique.  ; |L  nefriiico  ; 

Nephri'tical.  JSp.  nephritico;  Lat.  nephrilicut ; 
Gr.  wr0f>m«at,  from  vn$p*nt,  a disease  ia  Uic  reins, 

Mr.  Harrison  hath  been  of  late  somewhat  more  than  heretofore 
troubled  with  certain  mephritienl  fils ; but  they  are  transient  and 
light,  Et  jam  mansne/a  mala. 

Reliiptiee  Wot  Ionian*,  p.  481.  ^ 

The  Italwm  of  Peru,  obtained  by  boiling  wood  and  scommtng  the 
decoction,  { ia]  a very  valuable  medicine,  and  of  great  account  in 
divers  cues,  particularly  asthmas,  nephritic  pains,  nervous  colics, 
and  obstructions. 

Berkley.  Bor  it,  vol,  ii.  p.  496.  Sint,  sec.  62. 

NEPHROPS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Macrurous 
Crustacea. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  four,  inserted  in  the 
same  horizontal  line,  external  with  the  basal  joint  of 
their  peduncle  furnished  at  its  apex  with  a scale,  which 
is  produced  beyond  the  apex  of  the  peduncle:  eyes 
reniform,  abruptly  shorter  than  the  peduncles;  abdomen 
with  the  external  lamella  of  the  tail  bipartite ; legs  for 
walking  ten,  anterior  pair  largest,  angular,  spinous,  and 
didactylc ; the  coxe  of  die  fifth  pair  of  Lhe  male,  and  of 
the  third  pair  of  the  female,  perforated. 

Type  of  the  genus.  Cancer  porregius,  Linntcus ; 
Pennant,  British  Zoology , vol.  iv.  pi.  xiii.  fig.  1.  In- 
habits the  Norwegian  and  British  Seas. 

NEPHROTOMA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  porroct ; of  the  male 
ninetcen-jointed,  the  first  and  third  cylindric,  the  second 
cup-shaped,  the  remainder  excised,  somewhat  reniform ; 
of  the  female  fifteen-jointed,  the  first  and  third  cylindric, 
the  second  cup-«haped,  the  remainder  subcylindiic, 
thickened  at  the  base ; palpi  exserted,  incurred,  four- 
jointed  ; the  terminal  joint  elongate ; ocelli  wanting ; 
wings  two,  lanceolate,  divaricating ; legs  long  and 
slender. 

Type  of  the  genus,  N.  dorsalis,  Fabricius  ; Mdgcn, 
Dipt.  vol.  i.  p.  202.  pi.  r.  fig.  19 — 22.  One  species 
only,  a native  of  Europe ; found  in  Britain  but  rarely. 

NEPHTYS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Antennaled 

Annelida. 

Generic  character.  Proboscis  narrowed  at  its  base, 
composed  of  two  segments ; the  lower  one  long,  clavi- 
form,  and  rough  at  its  apex,  with  small  pointed  tenta- 


cnla ; the  upper  very  short,  open  longitudinally,  and  the 
orifice  furnished  with  two  rows  of  tentacuta ; jaws  two, 
small,  homy,  bent,  and  pointed ; antenna  small,  two- 
jointed  ; eyes  indistinct. 

Type  of  the  genus,  N.  Hombergii,  Savigny  ; Lamarck, 
vol.  v.  p.  3114.  Inhabits  the  coast*  of  France. 

NEPOTISM,  Fr.  nepetisme,  from  the  Let.  nepot. 
Applied  in  Addison  as  in  French,  to  the  corrupt  promo- 
tion of  nephews  by  the  reigning  Pope. 

Yet  it  is  to  this  humour  of  nepot itm  (hat  Rom®  owes  its  present 
splendour  and  magnificence,  for  it  would  have  Uren  impossible  to 
hw®  furuLtbvil  out  Vo  many  glorious  palaces  with  such  a pn»r>»ioa 
of  picture*,  statues,  and  the  like  ornament*,  had  not  the  riches  of 
tbo  prop!*  at  several  times  fallen  Into  the  hand*  of  many 
families,  and  particular  persona. 

Aiduon.  Jtv/y,  p-  114. 

NEPTUNIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Poly- 
gamia , order  Monoeeia.  Generic  character : about 
thirty  hermaphroditic  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  spike ; 
calyx  five-cleft ; corolla  none ; stamens  ten ; style  one, 
the  lower  flowers  with  a corolla  of  ten  petals;  the 
stamens  and  style  wanting. 

One  species,  N.  oleracea.  Dative  of  Cocbiu  China : 
Loureiro. 

NERITA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Gasleropodous 
Mollusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  solid,  semiglobular,  flat* 
toned  below,  not  umbilicated,  furnished  with  an  oper- 
culum ; aperture  entire,  semicircular ; inner  lip  flattened, 
margined,  often  dentated  ; the  teeth  or  crenulatioos  on 
the  inner  face  of  the  outer  lip. 

Tyj>e  of  the  genus,  AT.  liltoralis , Linntcus ; Lister, 
Anim.  Angl.  p.  164.  pi.  iii.  fig.  II — 15. 

The  Nerita  are  all  marine  shells,  and  some  of  theta 
are  very  prettily  coloured ; there  are  many  species,  only 
three  of  which  inhabit  the  shores  of  Britain.  The  type 
ia  the  common  Periwinkle. 

NERITINA,  in  Zoology , agenusof  Gasleropodous 
Mollusca. 

Generic  character  Shell  thin,  semiglobular  or  oval, 
flattened  below,  not  umbilicated,  furnished  with  an 
operculum  ; aperture  semicircular,  the  left  margin  flat- 
tened ; no  teeth  or  crenulatioos  in  the  internal  face  of 
the  outer  lip ; operculum  with  a lateral  point. 

Type  of  the  genus,  N.  Jluviatilis,  Linmnus;  Lister, 
Anim.  Angl.  p.  126.  pi.  ii.  fig.  20. 

The  Neritina  are  river  shell* ; the  type  is  abundant 
in  the  riven*  of  Euglund,  especially  in  the  Thames. 

NERIUM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Pentan- 
dria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Apocinea . 
Generic  character  : flower  contorted  ; calyx  five-parted, 
small,  persisting ; corolla  fuunel-shaped,  a crown  of  five 
scales  at  the  throat ; superior  extremity  of  the  seeds 
comoM. 

Eight  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Arabia. 
Several  of  the  species  have  been  long  cultivated  in 
gardens  by  the  name  of  Oleander ; they  are  elegant  in 
their  foliage,  and  the  double  varieties  have  fine  flowers  ; 
those  of  N.  odorum  are  highly  fragTanL 

NERTERIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Digynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
none,  corolla  funnel  shaped,  four-cleft,  superior;  berry 
two-celled,  two-seeded. 

One  species,  N.  depress  a,  native  of  Chili. 

NERTUOPS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  straight,  very  short* 
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THOPS. 


inminittd,  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  rostrum  ; the 
funiculus  composed  of  transverse  coardate  joints,  gra- 
dually increasing  in  thickness ; the  club  ovule,  acumi- 
nated ; head  produced  anteriorly  into  a shortish,  nutant 
rostrum,  which  i*  rounded  and  slightly  bent ; eyes 
lateral,  very  large,  nearly  united  beneath  the  head : 
elytra  oblong-quadrate,  slightly  convex;  shorter  than 
the  abdomen,  the  apex  of  which  is  exposed  and  semicir- 
cular. 

Type  of  the  genus  Rhynchxtcs  multi  guttat  us  of  Wiede- 
mann, 


NERVE,  e.  “}  Fr.no/;  It.  nerro  ; Sp.  nervio ; 
NrnvB,  n.  Lat  nervus ; Or.  revpav,  a string, 

N f/bveless,  that  which  stringeth  or  strength-' 
N F.'nvoLs,  Veneth. 

Na'avousLT,  To  nerve ; to  strengthen,  to  in- 

NVrvousnesss,  vigorate ; to  empower;  to  give 
Ne'rvy.  J strength  or  vigour,  might,  force,  or 

power.  Nerve  is  used  as  equivalent  to  sinew. 

Nervous,  or  nervy;  well  strung,  strong,  vigorous, 
powerful; — also  sensitive  in  the  nerves;  sc.  to  excess, 
and,  consequently,  weak,  debilitated,  diseased  in  them. 


Hi*  shdde  to  dashed  with  swords  and  with  maces, 

In  which  men  might  many  an  aruw*  find, 

That  thirled  had  both  horn,  merfe,  and  rind. 

Chaucer.  Troi/us  a*.t  Cresride,  bonk  iL  p.  242, 


— But  to  noWi-r  sights 

Michael  from  Adam's  eyes  the  film*  remov'd 
Which  that  false  fruit  that  promis'd  clearer  sight 
Hod  bred  ; Own  purg'd  with  euphrosie  and  rua 
The  visual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see, 

ULlton.  1‘amdiMe  Loti,  book  xi.  L 415. 


He  led  ms  os  to  mightiest  deeds 
Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm 
A gains*  the  uncirtumen'd,  our  enemies. 

Id.  Samson  Agonistes,  L 640. 

■ 1 ■ — — For  bold  Hippothous, 

( Lethris,  Pelaagus  famous  scene)  was  so  adventurous 
That  he  would  stand  to  Ixire  the  corse  about  the  ankle  boos, 
Where  all  the  nervy  fivers  meet,  and  ligaments  in  one. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Hind,  book  XTU.  foL  242. 
Thy  nimble  Saty  rs  too,  and  every  slraine 
(\\  ith  merry  sticnglh)  that  issued  from  thy  braise, 

W ill  lose  the  glory  of  their  own  clear*  layer, 

If  they  admit  of  any  other's  praise. 

Iftlson.  Elegy  upon  Donne. 

It  quite  dispirits  Religion,  by  placing  it  In  languid,  abortive  rel* 
leities,  and  so  cuts  the  nerret  of  all  endeavour,  by  rating  glory  at  a 
Uire  dr*  in*,  and  eternity  at  a wish. 

South.  Sermon*,  vol  til.  p.  145. 
Tl*ere  sunk  Thalia  nerveless,  cold,  and  dead. 

Had  not  her  sister  Satire  held  her  head. 

I’ope.  The  Demand,  book  is.  L 41. 
Nor  hands  alone  the  ntiaaile  deaths  supply, 

From  nervous  eroevbow  whistling  arrows  fiy. 

Rome.  I Mean , book  ILL 

His  pencil  [Peter  Angelis)  was  easy,  bright,  and  flowing,  but  his 
Colouring  too  taint,  and  nerveless. 

Walpole,  .ineedotee  of  Pointing,  sol.  tv.ch.Lp.  16. 

He  f Mnruton]  thus  nervously  describe*  the  strength  of  custom. 

Horton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  voL  iv.  sec.  47.  p.  66. 

If  there  had  been  epithets  joined  with  the  other  substantives, 
k would  hare  weakened  the  meroosisnest  of  the  sentence. 

Id.  Essay  on  Pope. 

NESjEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  close  Dodecan- 
dna,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Salicarite.  Generic 
character : calyx  hemispherical,  four  or  five  lobed ; 
petals  four  to  six  lobed.  alternately  erect ; capsule  covered 
by  the  calyx  ; four-celled,  needs  minute. 

One  species,  N.  triflora,  native  of  the  Island  of 
Mauritius. 


NESCIENCE,  from  Lat  wmcmvw,  present  parti- 
ciple of  nescire,  not  to  know,  to  be  ignorant 

Ignorance  ; want  of  knowledge  or  science. 

But  many  of  the  most  accomplish*  wits  of  all  Apr*.  whoa*  mo- 
desty would  not  allow  them  to  boast  of  more  then  they  were  owner* 
of,  hav*  resolv'd  their  knowledge  into  Socrates  his  stun  me  total,  and 
after  all  their  pains  in  quest  of  acience,  have  aat  down  in  a protect 
nescience. 

Gianni.  The  Pandy  of  Dogmatiximg,  ch.  iL  p.  15. 

But  God  fetcht  it  about  for  me,  in  that  absence  and  nescience  of 
min*. 

Hall.  Hark t,  vol.  iii.  fol.  15.  Speria/tltet  of  hts  life, 

NESH,  Mill  common  in  various  parts  of  England. 
A.  S.  st esc,  hnesc , mollis,  from  ahnescian,  hr/nc-ten, 
emoliire,  to  soften. 

Soft,  tender,  delicate. 

In  all  yis  nesck  & hard,  euer  lasted  be  dintanee 
Bitwrx  Kj-ng  Kdword,  A Jiv  Kyng  of  France. 

R.  Brtmne,  p.  362. 

A letter  bis  foie  tok,  bad  him  for  n***«A  or  hard, 
jufTon  suld  no  man  lok*.  hot  only  Sir  Edward. 

Id.  p.  228. 

- ■ Mine  herte  for  joy  doth  bote 

Him  to  behold,  ao  is  he  goodly  Irnsh  t 
It  OBcmcth  for  loua  his  berto  is  tender  awl  net h. 

Chancer.  7k*  Court  of  Lute,  p.  375s 
He  was  to  nteshe,  and  she  ti>  hard*. 

Gamer.  Canf.  Am.  book  v.  p.  123. 

Some  beat  them  coatcs  of  bnuee,  or  sturdy  brent  plate  hard  they 
driue, 

And  some  their  gauntlets  glide,  or  bocts  with  silucr  neth  contriue. 

Phaer.  Virgil.  AZneidos,  look  vii.  sig.  U.  3. 

NESLIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tetrady- 
namia , order  Stliculasa,  natural  order  Crucifer  a. 
Generic  character : pouch  nearly  globular,  valves  con- 
cave, one  celled,  not  bursting,  one-seeded  ; seeds  nearly 
globular,  pendulous;  cotyledons  ovate,  thick,  incum- 
bent. 

One  species,  N.  paniculate,  native  of  Europe. 

NESS,  A.  S.  ntesc,  ness.  A promontory  or  cape,  a 
netse,  nose  or  point  of  land  lying  or  shooting  out  it  to  the 
sea.  Somncr.  See  Nose. 

And  about  six  of  the  dock  at  night,  the  wind  verrd  to  the  South* 
W cut : and  we  weighed  anker,  and  Iwrr  dee  nr  of  the  sen,  and  then 
att  our  course  N orth-Kaat  ft  by  North  tmlill  midnighl,  being  then 
dear  of  Yarmouth  sands. 

Hakluyt,  Voyages,  vol.  i.  fol.  310.  M.  Anthony  Jenhmsem. 

NEST,  v.  A.  S .nest;  D.  and Ger. nest ; Sw. 

Nest,  it,  j nsrst ; A.  S.  nut!  an  ; D.  and  Ger. 

Ne'sti.e,  \nettcn,  nisten , nestelen  ; to  build  or 

Ne'etuko,  adj.  j make  a nest , whence  happily  our 

N x7 stli  no,  n.  J nestle  and  nestling,  for  a bu sy  bestir- 
ring, as  a bird  in  making  or  building  her  nesL  Sumner. 
Tooke  considers  nest  to  be  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S. 
n atari,  neos-ian,  to  visit,  to  visit  frequently,  to  haunt. 

A vest,  the  haunt,  the  abode,  the  residence,  place  of 
rest;  applied  especially  to  the  bed  of  birds,  in  which 
they  breed  ; a snug,  well-protected  abode. 

—————  In  cch«  ruck*  y*r  js 
In  tyme  of  je re  on  erne's  nut. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  177. 

Briddca  ich  by  hcelde.  in  boeahrs  maden  neestes. 

Piers  Ploukamn.  futon,  p.  223. 

And  Jhesus  teyde  to  him,  fox  is  ban  drones,  and  bniSdvs  of  the 
ryr  hen  nestis : b-.it  ntanuvs  turns  hath  not  wl.rrr  he  rwte  bn  haed. 

Wsehf.  Luke,  ckix. 

Jesua  say  cl*  vnto  him  : foxes  haue  holm,  and  byrdee  of  the  ape 
haue  neestesi  but  the  aonne  of  man  hath  not  where  on  to  lay*  aye 
beode.  BdAe,  Ammo  U5L 
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And  tbe  Hides  nettled  in  biro  branches  and  t hinges  lyuing  were 
frd  of  that  tree.  Joy.-.  Expouaon  of  home/,  eh.  iv. 

Not  Carre  away,  not  meets  for  any  guest, 

They  apide  a uttls  cottage,  like  some  poor  roan’s  »e*r. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qm «*f,  book  iv.  can.  5. 

■ ■ — - For  now  began 

Night  with  her  sullen  wings  to  double-shade 

The  desert,  fowls  in  their  clay  nett*  were  couch't. 

And  now  wild  beasts  cams  forth  the  wood*  to  room. 

AJUlon.  Paradise  Regained,  book  L 1.  501. 

The  Piets,  which  before  inhabited  wilh:n  the  lies  of  Orkenie,  now 
placed  thrmselue*  in  the  North  parts  of  Scotland,  and  after  by  pro- 
cess of  time  came  ami  nettled  themxelusx  in  LeuthiAn,  in  the  Men, 
and  oilier  countries  more  Deere  to  our  border*. 

HAimhed.  /Jittery  •/  Engltt nd,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  ch.  xxxiL  p.  543. 
Let  second  brothers  and  poore  nestlings, 

Whom  more  injurious  Nature  later  brings 

Into  the  naked  world ; let  them  nsaaine 

To  get  hard  penny-worths  with  so  liootlesss  prune. 

Halt,  Saiirt  2.  hook  iii. 

A doctrine  (it  only  to  com*  from  him,  who  himself  into 

tbs  chief  power  of  Geneva  after  the  expulsion  of  the  lawful  Prince. 

S-mtA.  Sermons,  roL  v.  p.  221. 

The  baneful  tark  already  stretch’d  her  wing, 

And  flickering  on  her  nett  made  short  essay*  to  sing. 

Dryden.  Pnlamon  and  Areile. 

They  have  seen  perjury  and  murder  nettle  themselves  into  a 
throne,  live  triumphaut,  and  die  peaceably. 

South.  Seruu.ns,  vul.  iv.  p.  153. 

He  found  him  mounted,  in  his  new, 

'With  books  and  money  plac’d  for  shew, 

Like  II eil-eggt  to  make  clients  lay, 

And  for  the  false  opinion  ]uy. 

Balter,  lladibrat,  part  iii.  can.  3. 

I have  educated  nettling  linnets  under  the  three  best  singing 
larks  ; the  skylark,  the  woodlark,  and  titlark,  every  one  of  which, 
instead  of  the  linnet's  aong,  adhered  entirely  to  that  of  their  respec- 
tive instructors. 

Barrington.  Experiment*  on  Singing  Bird*. 

AVhat  the  nettling  is  not  thoroughly  master  of,  he  hurries  over, 
lowering  his  tone,  as  if  ho  did  not  wish  to  be  heard,  and  could  not 
yet  satisfy  himself.  Id.  lb. 

NET.  See  Neat. 

Net,  n.\  A.  S.  net;  D.  nett,  nelle ; Ger.  netze. 
Net,  t?.  j Some,  nays  Wachtcr,  derive  from  nd*n, 
to  »ew,  to  connect ; because  a nrl  is  optu  textmn.  Tooke 
from  cny/tan , to  knit,  ftectov,  alii  gar*. 

To  connect  or  fasten  together  (threads  or  strings  cross- 
wise at  regular  distances.) 

Net-work,  work  in  the  form  of  an  extended  net, 

bat  fischid  in  Tcuise  on  J>e  ny ftht,  whan  J't-i  ^er  nette*  vp  wood, 

pe  body  of  llarald  in  a nrttr  J>v  i fond. 

R,  Brunnr,  p 54. 

He  seide  to  hem  putts  ghe  the  nett  into  the  right  half  of  the 
rouwyng,  and  ghe  schuleu  fynde.  And  thei  pultidsn  the  nett  and 
th&iioe  thei  myghten  not  drawe  it  Cor  multitude  of  finches. 

Wteitf.  JJu t,  ch.  xxi. 

And  be  sayde  vnto  them  : caste  out  the  net  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ship,  and  y*  shal  fynde.  They  cost  oute,  and  anonc  they  were 
nut  able  to  drawe  it  fur  the  multitude  of  fyshe*. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 
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And  flshen  hemsvlfe  great  richesse, 

With  wily  nettei  that  they  cant. 

Chaucer.  Ike  Romani  of  tAe  Rote,  p.  216. 

But  as  a birde,  whichc  wol  alight, 

And  south  the  ineate,  but  not  th*  nette. 

Gower.  C« mf  Am.  book  iii.  p.  73. 
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This  may  well  seeme  a marveile  incredible  to  those  who  neiiher 
knew  nor  u»  the  net  worhe,  habergeon,  nr  curet  of  Amatos,  a king 
some  time  of  Egypt,  which  was  shewed  of  late  dales  within  tbe 
temple  of  Minerva,  in  the  Isle  of  the  Rhud:au « : every  thred  whereof 
carried  a twnt  three  hundred  and  sixtie-five  double. 

Holland.  Phnie,  yoL  u.  p.  3. 


■ ■ ■ ■ "—  - Virgin  majesty  with  mild 

Ami  sweet  allay'd,  vet  terrible  to  u|ipruach, 

Skill’d  to  retire,  and  in  miring  draw 
Hearts  after  them  tangl'd  ill  amorous  nett. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  ii,  1.  162. 


And  net * of  various  sorts,  and  various  snares, 

Tire  seine,  the  end  net.  and  the  wicker  maze, 

Tu  waste  the  watery  tribes  a thousand  ways. 

Fa ir Art.  JAeotrdiu.  Idyl.  31. 

Or,  spider-like,  spin  out  our  precious  nil, 

Our  mure  than  vitals  spin  (if  nu  regard 
To  great  futuritv)  in  curiou . »vbs 
Of  subtle  thought  and  exquisite  design 
(Fine  net-work  of  lire  Wun  1)  to  catch  a fly. 

Y'.uug.  The  Cnupbmt.  Night  6. 

NEITHER,  ")  A.  S.  nrothtr ; D.  neder;  Ger. 
Neither  mo  re,  > nidrr  ; Sw.  ficdre.  S«i  Bvneath. 
Ns'thermobt.  j Robert  of  Gloucester  (p.  217.)  ums 
the  verb  anethrr,  to  lower,  to  cast  down,  or  deject. 
Lower,  inferior. 

And  Absulun  hath  lust  hire  nether  eye. 

Chaucer.  The  Rem  Tate,  V.  3350. 


In  the  neihemt  hrmmc  or  border  of  these  clothes,  roenne  iedd« 
iwouen  tbeirin  a Grettkixh  A, 


Id.  floret  ut,  book  L p.  40  T. 


Thone  COROT  of  thy*  syde  which  is  in  Kent,  where  for  the  most 
part  ships  ariuu  out  of  K rainier,  is  toward  the  East ; and  thothvr 
nethennare  is  tow.irde  the  South. 

Arthur  Colitymg.  Carter.  Commentaries , book  v.  fol.  116. 


But  that  (his  darkwim  neatkrr  world  hir  light 
Doth  dim  with  horrutir  and  deformity, 

Worthy  of  Heaven  and  bye  felicitie. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Qaefne,  book  ii.  can.  7. 


A freeman,  I cing  horn  of  the  slaves  infraneiiised,  and  being  ready 
to  b«  thrown  down  the  rock  Turpeian,  because  he  had  saved  anu 
hidden  one  of  the  outlaw*  ami  men  proclaimed  to  be  put  to  death 
wheresoever  they  were  found,  cast  ill  Sylla'a  teeth,  how  they  had 
lived  and  dwelt  together  a long  time  in  one  self-house,  he  having 
payed  a thousand  nummos  for  the  rent  of  the  uppermost  rooms  uf 
the  same  house,  ami  Sylla,  three  thousand  fur  alt  the  neathernwal 
rooms.  Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fuL  386.  Sylla. 

First,  let  avenging  Jove,  with  flames  from  high. 

Drive  down  this  body  to  the  nether  sky, 

Condemn'd  with  ghosts  in  entile®  iiignt  to  lie, 

Before  1 break  tire  plighted  faith  I gave. 

Dryden . Virgil.  iHneid,  book  hr. 

That  he  might  humble  himself  to  the  nethermost  state  of  con- 
tempt, he  chuve  to  descend  from  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

South.  Sermon*,  rol.  Tin.  p.  282. 


NETHERLANDS. 

Peaetioa,  NETHERLANDS,  Kingdom  of  the,  a European  to  the  former,  180  mile*.  It  lie*  between  latitude  49* 30' 
extent,  and  Slate,  the  compact  Territory  of  which,  enclosed  between  and  53°  4 a*  North,  and  longitude  2°  40'  and  6°3o'  East, 
boundaries.  the  German  Ocean,  Germany,  and  France,  extends  350  and  has  a superficial  extent  of  24,150  square  British 
miles  in  length  from  North-West  to  South-East,  and  in  miles.  This  densely  peopled  Country,  which,  previously 
its  greatest  breadth,  measured  along  a line  at  right  angles  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  possessed,  it  is  probuble,  the 
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NETHER-  greatest  amount  of  capital  ever  accumulated  on  the 
LANDS,  same  extent  of  territory,  seems  ill  suited  by  nature  for 
such  advantages,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  consisted  ori* 
ginnlly  either  of  morasses  deposited  by  the  Rhine  and 

Country * * other  rivers,  shoals  recovered  from  the  sea,  and  still  in 
7 danger  of  inundation,  or  of  sandy  and  sterile  heaths. 
The  North-Western  part,  to  about  a third  of  the  extent 
of  the  Dutch  Provinces,  is  lower  than  high-water  mark, 
and  the  waves  are  excluded  either  by  downs  or  sand- 
hills, which,  at  an  average  height  of  sixty  feet,  extend 
along  the  coast;  or  where  these  are  interrupted,  artifi- 
cial mounds,  constructed  at  vast  expense,  and  maintained 
by  incessant  vigilance  and  labour,  prevent  those  fertile 
tracts  from  again  becoming  an  expanse  of  ocean.  La- 
bourers are  incessantly  employed  in  repairing  breaches, 
in  planting  the  banks  with  rushes  or  other  aquatic  plants 
to  assist  in  breaking  the  force  of  the  waves,  or  in 
spreading  sail-cloth  on  spots  which  they  perceive  yield- 
ing to  the  action  of  the  surf ; and  so  expensive  are  these 
works  that  £200,000  sterling  have  in  the  course  of  fiAy 
years  been  expended  on  the  dams,  extending  for  about 
eighty  miles  along  the  Western  coast  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Irruption*  But  the  History  of  the  Country  gives  many  me- 

of  tlvo  sea.  janch0|y  instances  how  imperfect  a safeguard  is  all 
human  contrivance  against  the  mighty  operations  of 
Nature.  Most  of  the  extensive  inlets  have  been  formed 
by  encroachments  of  the  sea.  The  Zuyder  Zee  origi- 
nated in  1225,  by  an  irruption  of  the  German  Oceun, 
which  permanently  covered  1200  square  miles,  the  pre- 
sent area.  The  Dollart,  to  the  North  of  Groningen, 
was  formed  by  a similar  catastrophe  in  1277,  when  fifty 
towns  were  overwhelmed.  The  Biesbosch,  an  extensive 
estuary  of  the  Waal,  had  its  origin  from  an  inundation 
in  1421,  when  seventy-two  villages  and  100,000  persons 
were  swept  away.  The  Sea  of  Haarlem,  twenty -five 
square  miles  in  extent,  was  produced  by  an  inundation 
which  occurred  in  the  XVlth  Century.  The  grounds 
lying  lower  than  the  sea  are  called  Polders,  and  as, 
through  the  interminable  extent  of  the  dams  seaward 
and  inland,  water  makes  its  way  by  infiltration  or 
breaches,  hydraulic  machines,  set  in  motion  by  cattle  or 
windmills,  draw  it  off  every  Spring,  to  allow  the  agri- 
culturist to  commence  his  labours.  The  soil  in  those 
Polders,  which  form  the  territory  of  Groningen,  Fries- 
land, Holland,  Zealand,  and  West  Flanders,  is  deep,  rich, 
and  very  productive.  The  Eastern  port  has  generally  a 
sandy  soil,  the  continuation  of  the  vein  of  that  nature 
extending  through  the  North  of  Germany,  but  the  in- 
dustry and  skill  of  the  Nelherianders  have  covered  it 
with  excellent  crops.  The  extensive  morasses  of  Peel 
and  Bourtang  are  irreclaimably  sterile,  yet  the  peat 
which  they  yield,  to  the  amount  of  12,000,000  tons  an- 
nually, renders  them  of  great  and  indispensable  utility 
in  a Country  nearly  devoid  of  forests  and  coal.  The 
soil  in  the  Southern  Provinces  is  a fertile  clay,  and  the 
surface,  as  we  proceed  in  that  direction,  becomes  gradu- 
ally more  elevated,  rising  into  the  mountains  of  Luxem- 
burg, a prolongation  of  the  Ardennes  of  France,  and  in 
some  places  attaining  a height  of  2000  feet.  These 
mountains  contain  rich  beds  of  iron  and  lead  ore,  and 
their  surfaces,  which  in  general  have  a highly  picturesque 
form,  are  covered  with  forests.  The  Southern  Provinces 
in  general  ore  well  wooded,  and  the  timber,  disposed  in 
groves  or  forests  of  moderate  extent,  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery. 

Bimx.  The  Rhine  attains  its  greatest  magnitude  in  that  part 

Rbiae.  0f  C(>Urse  at  which  it  enters  the  Netherlands.  In 
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this  place,  half  a mile  broad,  it  separates  into  two  chan-  NETHER* 
nels,  the  more  Northern  of  which  retains  the  original  LANDS, 
name,  the  Southern  assumes  that  of  Waal,  the  fi'ahalit  s— 1 V"— 1 ’ 
of  the  Romans.  The  channel  retaining  the  name  of 
Rhine,  sends  off  a considerable  body  of  water  by  the 
Yssel,  (originally  a canal  constructed  by  order  of 
Drusus,)  which  discharges  it  into  the  Zuider  Zee  at 
Campen.  Soon  after  the  divergence  of  the  Yssel  it 
is  divided  into  numerous  channels,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal, named  the  Lcck,  joins  the  Maes,  after  which 
the  united  streams  are  called  Merwe.  The  Waal,  the 
Southern  and  more  considerable  stream  into  which  the 
Rhine  is  divided,  falls  into  the  Maes,  near  Gorcum. 

The  Maes  passes  from  France  into  this  Kingdom,  Mat*, 
through  which  it  flows  for  a distance  of  about  120  miles, 
and  after  enclosing  a numerous,  archipelago  by  its 
branches,  at  Brill  falls  into  the  sea  with  so  full  and 
strong  a stream  as  to  produce  for  some  distance  a per- 
ceptible freshness  in  the  sea  water.  The  Scheldt,  rising  Scheldt 
in  France,  holds  its  course  Northward  through  the 
Belgian  territory,  a distance  of  140  miles.  Some  miles 
above  Antwerp  it  becomes  a deep  and  wide  stream,  and 
at  that  town  is  1600  feet  brood,  and  navigable  tor  vessels 
of  the  greatest  draught  of  water.  Of  the  lesser  rivers, 
the  most  considerable  are,  the  Lyo,  the  Dcnder,  the 
Ncethe,  the  Dylc,  tributaries  to  tike  Scheldt ; the  Roer, 
and  the  Sambre,  to  the  Maes.  No  Country  possesses  in 
so  high  a degree  the  advantages  of  inland  navigation  ; 
the  surface  of  the  Western  Provinces  is  a network  of 
canals  communicating  with  each  other  and  with  the 
numerous  navigable  rivers.  A well-paved  road  along 
the  bonks  of  the  canals  affords  footing  to  the  men  or 
horses  employed  in  drawing  the  passage-boats,  the  usual 
mode  of  conveyance  in  those  parts,  and  the  most  agree- 
able to  the  phlegmatic  temperament  of  a Netherlander. 

The  air  is  in  general  hazy,  and  loaded  with  moisture.  Climate, 
in  consequence  of  which  metals  quickly  rust  and  wood 
rots,  so  that  it  requires  the  unwearied  care  and  neatness 
of  the  Dutch  to  remedy  this  inconvenience.  In  the 
raontlis  of  November  and  December,  thick  fogs  fre- 
quently set  in,  and  have  an  unfavourable  influence  on 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  producing  scorbutic  com- 
plaints and  intermittent*,  especially  deleterious  to  the 
health  of  foreigners.  The  weather  in  Spring  is  generally 
rainy,  cold,  and  windy  ; in  Summer  variable,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  a day  it  will  change  from  sultry  to  raw,  or 
even  severe  cold.  September  is  the  pleasantest  month, 
as  the  temperature  then  is  mild,  the  air  unusually  clear, 
and  the  weather  dry  and  steady.  The  Winters  are  often 
so  severe  that  the  rivers  and  inlets  of  the  sea  are  frozen 
so  as  to  prevent  navigation.  Then  all  classes,  women 
as  well  as  men,  crowd  on  the  ice,  skimming  over  it  on 
skates,  or  amusing  themselves  with  carriages  set  on 
sharp  edges  of  iron,  and  bearing  sails,  which  frequently 
propel  them  with  the  velocity  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

In  the  South-Eastern  tract  bordering  on  France,  the 
climate  is  drier,  warmer,  and  more  salubrious  than  in 
the  other  parts. 

The  population  amounts  to  5,230.000  persons,  or  Population. 
218  on  an  average  to  every  square  British  mile.  It  is 
very  unequally  distributed,  as  in  East  Flanders  there 
are  583,  in  Holland  361,  in  Dreuthe  but  60  to  a square 
mile.  Of  these,  2,016,157  belong  to  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces, formerly  the  territory  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 

3,213,843  to  the  Southern  or  Belgian  Provinces,  which 
last  division  is  much  the  more  densely  peopled,  in  con- 
sequence of  possessing  a soil  of  greater  fertility  and  less 
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NBTIIER-  overspread  with  water.  Of  this  population,  1,560,000 
LANDS.  ftre  Protestants  of  various  denominations,  85,000  Jews, 
the  remainder  Roman  Catholics,  in  general  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Belgic  or  Southern  Provinces.  The  Belgians 
are  a mixture  of  the  primitive  Teutonic  race  with  the 
Celts,  and  speak  a dialect  of  Dutch,  approaching  continu- 
ally nearer  ton  patois  of  French,  according:  to  the  South- 
ern position  of  the  population.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Northern  Provinces  are  either  Dnich  or  Frieslanders.  who 
speak  the  Frisic  dialect  of  the  Teutonic,  becumingevery  day 

Character  more  circumscribed  and  obsolete.  The  people  in  general 
are  a robust.  Is  borons,  and  hardy  race,  characterised  by 
®u^Je’  a phlegmatic  temperament,  more  apparent  in  the  Dutch 
than  in  the  Belgians.  They  rarely,  and  with  difficulty, 
are  roused  to  any  violent  demonstration  of  passion, 
but  when  some  powerful  agent  has  produced  such  an 
excitement,  it  is  prolonged,  furious,  and  unmanageable. 
Their  industry  is  unexampled  and  concentrated  with 
unwearied  perseverance  on  a single  object,  so  that  an 
artist  has  been  known  to  devote  twenty  years  of  utiin- 
termitted  lultour  to  one  work.  Though  cautious,  re- 
served. and  even  mistrustful,  the  Netherlander  is  usually 
exempt  from  duplicity,  correct  and  honest  in  meeting 
his  engagements,  siucere  and  steady  in  friendship,  rarely 
relinquishing  habits  which  he  has  once  formed  unless 
compelled  by  irresistible  necessity,  almost  superstitiously 
attached  to  neatness  and  frugality,  and  cherishing  a love 
of  accumulation  as  his  master  passion.  The  moisture  of 
the  climate  iodines  him  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  and 
malt  drinks,  but  the  consumption  of  these  has  latterly 
been  much  circumscribed  by  the  increased  use  of  tea  and 
coffee.  From  the  same  Physical  cause  the  smoking  of 
tobacco  is  universal.  Strong  lines  of  discrimination 
may  be  observed  between  the  characters  of  the  Belgians 
and  the  Dutch.  The  Belgians  are  bigoted  in  their 
Religions  belief,  the  Dutch  moderate  and  rutional ; the 
Belgian  in  many  instances  affects  tile  opinions  and 
manners  of  the  French,  and  is  not  averse  to  a union  with 
them  ; the  Dutch  are  inclined  to  seek  friendship  and  in- 
tercourse with  the  Germans,  viewing  the  French  with  a 
dread  and  jealousy  resulting  from  past  injuries  and  a 
total  dissimilarity  of  character. 

Rural  in-  Throughout  the  Dutch  Provinces,  the  attention  of  the 

dtMlr3r'  landholder,  who  is  aim  usually  the  proprietor,  is  principally 
directed  to  the  management  of  live  stock ; and  the  ground 
being  with  this  view  employed  ns  meadow  land  or  pasture, 
does  not  afford  com  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants,  so  that  above  one  half  of  the  demand  is 
supplied  by  grain  transported  from  the  Belgian  Pro- 
vinces or  Germany.  Horned  cattle  are  by  far  the  most 
important  denomination  of  live  slock,  and  no  where  is 
their  management  more  skilful  or  successful.  The 
milch  cows,  supplied  with  luxuriant  pasture,  carefully 
housed  in  Winter,  and  curried  and  dressed  with  as  much 
assiduity  os  horses  in  England,  supply  on  a yearly  ave- 
rage 100  pounds  of  butter,  and  double  that  quantity  of 
cheese.  The  dairy  is  managed  with  admirable  neatness 
and  skill ; it*  products  in  consequence  have  such  excel- 
lence that  they  find  high  prices  and  ready  sole.  Cheese  is 
, considered  the  main  article,  and  above  SO, 000,000  pounds 

are  annually  prepared.  The  horses  are  slow,  strong, 
of  great  size,  and  of  heavy  but  regular  proportions, 
much  valued  for  draught,  and  as  chargers  tor  heavy 
cavalry : the  largest  kinds  are  found  in  the  Belgian  Pro- 
vinces ; and  attain  a sire,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Purnes,  which  would  in  most  Countries  be  regarded  as 
preternatural.  Sheep  do  not  receive  much  of  the  far- 


mer’s attention  In  the  Northern  Provinces,  but  in  the  winigg. 
South-Eastern  tracts  they  are  more  numerous,  yield  LANDS, 
valuable  wool,  und  have  a remarkably  savoury  flesh.  v—*"" 
Swine  are  fed  in  great  numbers,  and  grow  to  an  unusual 
sire,  but  the  flesh  is  soft,  and  overloaded  wii  h laid.  Geeae 
are  reared  in  vast  lk*ks  in  the  fens  and  lakes,  and  their 
quills  and  feathers  form  a considerable  article  of  com- 
merce. In  1803,  the  live  stock  of  the  Dutch  Provinces 
wub  found  by  enumeration  to  amount  to,  horned  cattle 
993.000 ; horses  270,000 ; sheep  600,000;  swine  480,000. 

The  shallow  intricate  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of  the  Fisheries. 
Netherlands,  abounds  in  excellent  fish,  and  the  annual 
average  value  of  those  taken  is  £600,000.  Of  sea- 
fish,  the  principal  are  herrings,  cod,  and  turbot  The 
rivers  abound  in  salmon.  The  more  remote  fisheries, 
formerly  carried  on  to  a great  extent  by  the  Dutch, 
were  almost  totally  destroyed  during  the  long  course  of 
hostilities  carried  on  by  the  English  cruisers  against  the 
Dutch  marine.  They  are  now,  however,  reviving;  200 
large  vessels  used  formerly  to  lie  despatched  every  year 
to  the  whale-fishery,  the  number  has  now  fallen  to  60, 
and  the  expense  is  scarcely  repaid  by  the  proceeds. 

Coal  is  the  most  important  of  mineral  products,  and  Mineral 
above  2,000,000  tons  are  annually  raised  iu  Jlennegau,  jroduct*. 
Limburg,  and  I^ittich.  The  iron  mines  situated  in 
the  same  districts  yield  annually  17,000  tons  of  that 
metal. 

The  period  has  passed  away  when  the  manufacture*  Mannftn 
of  live  Southern  ami  the  commerce  of  die  Northern  lunaK  »»• 
Provinces  were  the  most  active  and  lucrative  in  Europe ; ‘*u*t*T’ 
still  the  habits  and  slock  acquired  in  a long  course  of 
prosperity  have  caused  many  branches  to  be  successfully 
pursued  under  circumstances  of  external  discouragement 
which  must  hove  proved  ruinous  to  capitalists  less  opu- 
lent, skilful,  and  persevering.  The  names  hoUands, 
cambrics , and  diapers  indicate  the  acknowledged  excel- 
lence of  the  flaxen  goods  produced  in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  principal  manufactories  are  In  East  and  West 
Flanders,  Brabant,  Antwerp,  Haarlem,  and  Hennegau. 

Bruges,  Courtray,  and  Y pres  are  celebrated  for  the  superior 
quality  of  their  damasks  and  table  lineu.  In  the  market 
of  Courtray  above  30,000  pieces  of  fine  linen  are  an- 
nually sold,  and  regarded  iu  commerce  as  inferior  to  none 
in  the  world  ; the  price  of  a considerable  proportion  run- 
ning from  ten  to  twenty  shillings  a yard.  Brussels  holds 
the  find  place  in  the  manufacture  of  lace,  the  thread  for 
which  is  procured  from  Haarlem,  where  it  is  produced 
of  such  fineness  ns  to  bring  thirty  pounds  sterling  for  the 
pound  avoirdupois.  Mechlin  also  is  noted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  that  costly  luxury.  The  woollen  manufac- 
ture has  greatly  decayed  since  the  XVthwul  XVlth 
Centuries,  when  this  branch  of  industry  employed  at 
Louvuine  above  sixty  thousand,  at  Bruges  fifty*  thousand, 
at  Ghent  eighty  thousand  workmen.  The  oppression 
and  short-sighted  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  caused  the 
emigration  of  many  artisans  who  transferred  the  manu- 
facture to  England.  Still  Limburg  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  towns  produce  broad-cloth  no  where  to  be 
excelled.  Leyden  is  at  present  the  principal  seat  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  where  ten  thousand  pieces  of  doth 
and  fifteen  thousand  of  lighter  woollens  are  annually 
made.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  most  flourishing  at 
Ghent,  where  it  employs  twenty  thousand  persons ; above 
five  tltousand  are  engaged  in  it  at  Brussels.  The  silk 
manufacture  is  most  flourishing  at  Antwerp,  the  leather 
at  Maestricht ; Leyden  and  A ienmar  produce  most  of 
the  Dutch  parchment  so  highly  prized.  The  Dutch 
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NKTHKR-  paper,  formerly  superior  to  any  other,  is  now  rivalled  by 
LANDS,  the  mills  of  England,  France,  and  Italy.  North  Hoi- 
— y— land  at  present  produces  it  in  the  greatest  excellence  aud 
quantity.  The  importation  of  tobacco  aL  Amsterdam  is 
enormous,  and  its  preparation  for  sale  in  various  forms 
employs  twenty-four  thousand  persons.  The  quantity 
of  ardent  spirits  distilled  in  the  Northern  Provinces  is 
estimated  at  fourteen  million  gallons:  nine  millions  and 
a half  are  exported.  The  earthenwares  are  for  the  most 
part  tiles  and  fire-bricks;  the  numerous  potteries  of 
Delft  have  dwindled  to  six.  Gonda  is  still  noted  for 
producing  the  best  tobacco-pipes,  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  five  thousand  persons  find  employment.  The  iron- 
works of  the  Southern  Provinces  arc  considerable,  those 
of  Luttich  produce  goods  to  the  amount  of  £ 1 1 5,000 
annually.  The  following  numbers,  stated  by  Cannmbich, 
show  the  variations  of  the  trade  of  this  Country  in  con- 
Trade.  sequence  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  1700  the  num- 
ber of  its  ships  which  passed  the  Sound  were  2009,  in 
1796  but  l,  in  1814  the  number  rose  to  551.  In  1794 
the  number  of  ships  entered  inwards  amounted  to  4290, 
in  1808  to  63,  in  1815  to  1609.  The  Dutch  arc  the 
principal  carriers  of  British  goods  sent  to  Swtsserland 
and  the  South-Western  part  of  Germany.  This  advan- 
tage presented  to  them  by  their  position,  and  their  com- 
mand of  (he  lower  parts  of  the  Rhine,  is  improved  with 
great  diligence.  It  ie  computed  that  fifteen  thousand 
craft  of  various  size*  are  employed  in  the  inland  navi- 
gation of  the  Northern  Province*.  Most  of  the  timber 
used  in  Holland  is  conveyed  down  the  Rhine  in  large 
floats,  which  are  broken  up  at  Dortrecht,  and  their  ma- 
terials sold  by  auction.  The  chief  exports  arc  cheese, 
butter,  salt  fish  and  flesh,  tobacco,  ardent  spirits,  linen, 
yarn,  woollens,  lace,  leather,  and  earthenware.  The 
chief  imports  are  corn,  salt,  wine,  timber,  and  tropical 
productions,  principally  drawn  from  the  East  Indian 
colonies.  The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  has  a capital  of 
. jC500.000  in  5000  equal  shares.  Accounts  are  kept  in 

weight!  ar<l  stivers,  and  pence.  1 1 gilders  and  8 stivers 

io<!a*ures.  are  equal  to  a pound  sterling.  The  gilder  contains  20 
stivers  and  the  stiver  16  pence.  The  principal  coins 
in  gold,  are  the  ryder  containing  14  gilders,  the  single 
ducat  containing  10  gilders  5 stivers,  and  double  ducat ; 
in  silver,  the  ducetoon  containing  3 gilders  3 stivers,  the 
dollar  2^  gilders,  the  schellinge  6 stivers,  the  stiver  and 
half- stiver  piece.  In  copper,  the  duit  containing  2 pence, 
and  the  penny.  The  Dutch  mile  contains  64  12  English 
yards,  or  85  English  miles  nearly.  The  ell,  the  most 
usual  measure  of  length,  contains  28  English  inches. 
The  ah  in,  the  most  used  of  liquid  measures,  contains  4 
ankers,  and  is  equal  to  40J  English  wine  gallonj. 
Grain  is  measured  by  the  last,  containing  83  Winchester 
bushels.  Of  the  weights,  the  centner  contains  100 
pounds.  Of  superficial  measures,  the  morgen,  or  Dutch 
acre,  is  equal  to  2 acres  and  a perch  English. 

Literature.  In  surveying  the  records  of  their  National  Literature, 
the  Netherlander*  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  exten- 
sive erudition,  the  sagacity,  and  the  wit  of  Erasmus,  the 
learning,  the  judgment,  the  enlightened  piety  of  Grotius. 
The  extensive  intercourse  which  the  Dutch  long  main- 
tained with  foreign  Nations,  combined  with  their 
thoughtful  temperament,  has  made  the  principles  of  natu- 
ral and  international  Law  a favourite  subject  for  the 
investigation  of  their  writers.  The  principles  and  reason- 
ings set  forth  by  Grotius,  Bynkersnock,  and  Wiquefort, 
are  received  as  authority  in  the  Courts  of  justice  through- 
out the  civilized  World.  In  Classical  Literature  it  will 


he  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  well-known  names  Graving  NKTHRIU 
Heinatus,  Lipsius.  Meursius,  the'  Burmanna,  Druken-  LAN  I >8, 
borch,  Hemsterhuis.  In  the  vernacular  to ugttei lie  must 
eminent  writers  are  the  copious  and  prolific  Voudel, 

Jacob  Cats,  and  Bilderdyck,  at  present  living.  The 
natives  of  this  Country  hold  a distinguished  station  Fine  Aria, 
as  contributors  to  the  Fine  Arts.  The  style  and  finish- 
ing of  their  wood -cuts,  letter-press,  ami  engravings 
during  the  XVIIth  and  part  of  the  XVHIth  Centuries, 
were  probably  superior  to  those  of  any  other  Country. 

The  Dutch  School  of  Fainting,  commencing  with  the 
With  Century,  and  enumerating  among  its  members 
H uysum,  Wouvermann.und  Rembrandt,  is  characterised 
by  truth  of  expression  and  marvellous  minuteness  and 
accuracy  of  finishing.  The  productions  of  ihe  Flemish 
School  are  distinguished  by  brilliancy  of  colouring, 
greatness  of  design,  and  powerful  yet  natural  expression. 

Among  a long  list  of  well-known  names,  this  School  can 
boust  of  those  of  Van  Dyck,  of  Teniers  the  elder  and 
the  younger,  and  of  Rubens. 

There  are  at  present  six  Universities  in  the  Nether-  Literary 
lands  : Leyden  having  304  students,  Utrecht  198,  Gro-  iaatituUQiM. 
ningen  200,  Luttich  (Liege)  301,  Lbwen  (Louvuitie) 

26*i,  Ghent  198.  Of  Associations  for  intellectual  im- 
provement, the  principal  are  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Science  and  the  Fine  Arts  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science  and  the  Fine  Arts  at  Brussels. 

The  Public  Library  at  Antwerp  is  considerable ; still 
more  so  that  of  Ghent  ; at  Brussels  the  collection  amounts 
to  80,000  volumes.  The  Hague  is  adorned  by  the 
Royal  Library  and  a noble  Collection  of  medals  and 
pictures. 

The  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Netherlands  is  esta-  Political  c*- 
btished  on  the  basis  of  an  Instrument  set  forth  in  1815.  ganixidioo. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  King, 
whose  character  is  irresponsible,  his  person  inviolable, 
his  right  hereditary.  The  Civil  List  is  ^*260,000  an- 
nually ; the  dower  of  the  Queen  Dowager  i;  15,000. 

The  legislative  functions  are  discharged  by  the  King 
and  two  Houses,  the  Upper  consisting  of  Members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  whose  number  must 
not  fall  below  forty,  nor  exceed  sixty : they  are  not 
eligible  until  forty  years  of  age.  The  Lower  House 
consists  of  1 10  Members,  chosen  by  the  Provincial 
Assemblies,  themselves  formed  in  each  Province  by  popu- 
lar election.  The  Members  of  the  Lower  House  are 
not  eligible  under  thirty  years  of  age.  The  King  can 
propose  laws  to  the  States-Gcncral,  (ns  both  Houses  are 
by  a common  title  denominated,)  who  can  in  turn,  if 
any  measure  be  supported  by  a majority  in  both  Houses* 
propose  it  for  the  Royal  sanction.  Grants  of  money 
can  originate  only  in  the  Lower  House.  The  King’s  title 
is  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg, 

Prince  of  Orange-Nassau.  The  heir-apparent  is  styled 
Prince  of  Orange. 

The  yearly  revenue  of  the  State  is  very  great  in  pro-  Flounces, 
portion  to  its  extent  and  population,  as  it  amounts  to 
above  seven  millions.  This  income  seldom  completely  • 
covers  the  expenditure,  of  which  X2,60U,000  arc  allocated 
to  pay  the  interest  of  adeU  of  fifty-seven  millions  sterling.  * 

The  standing  army  consists  of  60,000  men,  of  whom  Armed 
a large  proportion  are  iu  garrison.  The  numerous  and  force, 
strong  fortresses  which  guarded  the  frontier  towards 
France,  and  were  demolished  by  order  of  Joseph  II., 
have  been  replaced  by  a line  of  fortified  posts,  established 
since  the  general  pacification  of  1815,  and  extending 
from  Osteud  to  Luxemburg.  The  naval  force,  once  so 
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NETHER-  formidable,  has  sunk  to  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
LANDS,  thirty  frigates;  the  principal  naval  stations  are  the 
Ilrlder,  Antwerp,  Flushing,  and  Helvoetsluys. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Netherlands  professes  tolera- 
tion for  all  forms  of  Faith.  The  Reformed  Church  of 
Holland  reckons  among  its  members  the  Royal  Family 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Provinces. 
Kcckuasti-  The  Church  government  is  conducted  by  a general 
cal  uwtitar  Synod,  subordinate  to  which  ore  the  Synods  of  each 
tioas.  Province.  There  are  1448  clergymen  having  cure  of 
souls.  Of  the  other  denominations  of  Protestants  the 
most  numerous  are  the  Menonites,  of  which  there 
are  194  congregations.  The  Remonstrants,  or  fol- 
lowers of  Arminius,  have  34  congregations,  the  Lutherans 
41.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Provinces  conform,  be- 
sides a considerable  number  in  the  Northern,  is  governed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and  the  Bishops  of  Na- 
mur, Doornik,  (Tournay,)  Luttich,  (Liege,)  Ghent, 
and  some  inferior  dignitaries. 

Provinces.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  divided  iuto  the 
following  Provinces. 


ClurfT.™.  Pof.taU». 


Holland .......  20T»hl 

Fnesl.ind 11. '14 

Gruningett  . ...  756 

Drenihe 777 

Overyasel 1281 

GfUIcnaad  . ..  . 1995 

Utrecht 483 

Zeeland 583 

North  Brali ant.  16-13 

South  Brabant  . 1386 

Antwerp....,,  987 

East  Flanders. . 929 

West  Flanders  . 1428 

Hennegau(Henault)  1659 

Namur 1050 

Lntrich  (Liege)  2142 

Limburg  .....  1470 

Luxemburg  ...  2268 


747,600  Amsterdam  ...  230,000 
176,500  I.  *•■>*-•»  Ur.  ....  17,000 

135.64  Gruoingeo  ....  27,600 
46,480  A«*n 1,180 

148.000  Zwolle  13,000 

249.000  Amhera 9,500 

1(18,000  Utrecht  

111.000  Middleburg  ...  1,500 

2*VX>0  { *fBoi5je  Dutf  } U'm 

441,222  Brussels 75,000 

287,247  Antwerp 60,000 

600.184  Ghent 6i>,775 

519.400  Bruges 34.245 

430.000  Mom 19,830 

156,375  Namur  16,105 

354.000  Luttich  (Liege)  . 47*000 

292,187  Mutt  riche 18,410 

255.000  Luxemburg  ....  9,432 


For  Amsterdam.  Antwerp.  Arnhem,  Bruges,  Brus- 
sels. Buis  le  Due,  Flanders,  Ghent,  Groningen, 
Lime,  Luxemburg,  see  those  names  in  the  alphabetical 
order. 

Auen.  1 he  size  and  population  of  Assert  are  proportioned 
to  the  small  and  thinly  peopled  Province  of  Drcnthe,  of 
which  it  is  the  Capital.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
wood,  and  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  persons  in  easy 
circumstances,  whose  houses,  well  built  and  kept  in  very 
neat  order,  give  to  the  town  an  air  of  great  regularity 
and  comfort. 

Flushing.  Flushing,  celebrated  for  its  disastrous  occupation  by 
the  vast  armament  of  England  in  1809,  contains  exten- 
sive docks  and  magazines,  and  can  afford  accommoda- 
tion to  eighty  ships  of  the  line.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  the  approaches  can  be  laid  under  water,  but  its 
chief  protection  is  a climate  in  the  highest  degree  dele- 
terious to  the  constitutions  of  foreigners. 

l.H  ucnh-n.  Li  ewer  den  is  a handsome  town,  surrounded  by  a ditch 

and  an  earthen  rampart.  Its  streets  have  canals  extend- 
ing through  them,  so  that  the  Irottoin  are  little  else  than 
paths  along  the  sides  of  those  channels.  Its  principal 
buildings  are  the  Council-House  of  the  States  of  the 
Province,  the  Town-house,  and  the  Palace,  where  the 
Princes  of  Orange,  the  hereditary  Sttdtholdere  of  the 
Province,  used  to  reside.  In  the  great  Church  are  the 


tombs  of  many  of  the  members  of  that  illustrious  NETHER, 
family.  There  arc  besides  eleven  Churches.  It  enjoys  LANDS, 
the  advantages  of  communication  by  water  with  Frane-  — — — / 
ker,  Harlingen,  and  Dock um,  and  is  altogether  a thnviug 
and  busy  town. 

Mtulricht  is  a strongly  fortified  place,  defended  not  Mavtricht. 
only  by  ramparts,  but  by  a fortress,  which,  built  on  the 
hill  called  Petersburg,  commands  the  town.  There  is  a 
handsome  bridge,  500  feet  long,  over  the  river  Maas. 

The  town  is  in  general  well  built ; among  its  parts,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Market-place,  adorned  with  a 
handsome  Council- House,  containing  a public  Library. 

The  Maas,  navigable  for  craft  of  considerable  burthen, 
is  the  channel  of  an  active  commerce.  There  are  nine 
Churches,  nearly  equally  divided  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  twenty-one  Convents. 

The  hill  Petersburg  is  undermined  by  no  immense 
quurry,  wrought  at  a period  aulerior  to  record.  The 
immense  labyrinth  formed  by  these  works  is  twenty 
miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  above  twenty  thousand 
passages,  which  cannot  be  visited  with  safety  unless  in 
company  of  a guide.  Numerous  funnels  afford  light 
and  air  to  those  employed  below.  It  served  os  a place  of 
refuge  for  the  inhabitants  during  the  sieges  which  this 
important  place  has  often  eudured.  The  blocks  of  a 
soft  and  friable  limestone  are  conveyed  in  carts  along 
tunnels,  which  discharge  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Muas. 

Several  Museums  in  the  town  contain  a great  number 
of  fossil  exuviae  extracted  from  this  quarry ; among  them 
arc  portions  of  two  skeletons  of  crocodiles,  above  twenty 
feet  in  length. 

Middleburg , in  the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  is  a thriving  Middkburg. 
and  wealthy  town,  communicating  by  u canal  and  by  an 
excellent  road  with  Flushing.  It  is  recorded  an  the 
place  at  which  optic  glasses  were  invented.  There  are 
twelve  Churches  and  a Jewish  Synagogue. 

JUmi,  which  derives  its  principal  resources  from  ex-  Moos, 
tensive  beds  of  coal  in  its  vicinity,  is  well  built,  large, 
wealthy,  and  strongly  fortified,  but  presents  no  circum- 
stance worthy  of  peculiar  notice. 

Namur  is  situated  on  the  confluence  of  the  Maas  Namur, 
and  Sambre,  in  a beautiful  valley  formed  by  bold  hills, 
whose  summits  are  crowued  by  luxuriaul  timber.  It  is 
a handsome  and  thriving  town,  having  a Cathedral  and 
sixteen  other  Churches.  There  is  a bridge  over  the 
Sambre,  and  another  over  the  Maas,  here  400  feet 
wide.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  sieges  : in  1692,  when 
Louis  XIV.  invested  it  with  a great  army,  and  made 
himself  master  of  it  after  a brief  defence  ; and  in  1695, 
when  William  III.  retook  it  in  the  presence  of  a French 
force  little  inferior  to  his  own. 

Utrecht,  situated  on  the  Rhine,  is  built  in  an  antique  Utrecht, 
but  commodious  and  impressive  style  of  architecture. 

The  approach  to  the  town  is  by  noble  avenues  and  walks, 
of  which  the  principal  is  the  Mall,  having  four  parallel 
alleys  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  and  in  the  midst 
is  a foutidery  for  cannon-shot,  extending  the  length 
of  1150  yards.  The  Cuthedral  is  a Urge  building,  with 
a lofty  tower  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  over  the 
surrounding  country.  Here,  in  1579,  the  union  between 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  was  concluded,  and  in  1713 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  England,  France,  and  Hol- 
land was  signed.  The  University,  founded  in  1636,  is 
conducted  by  nineteen  Professors,  and  has  a good  Li- 
brary, an  Observatory,  and  on  admirable  Anatomical 
Museum. 

Zwolle  is  a strongly-fortified  and  well-built  town,  Zwolle. 
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KETHER-  traversed  by  two  canals,  which  afford  communication 
LANDS,  with  the  Yaael,  distant  two  miles.  The  hill  of  St.  Agnes, 
which  overhangs  it,  has  beautiful  gardens  and  walks, 
which  render  it  a great  ornament  to  the  town. 

Colonic*.  The  Colonies  of  this  State  are.  after  those  of  Eng- 
land, the  most  valuable  possessed  by  any  European 
Power.  The  King  has  the  prerogative  of  managing 
the  Colonies  and  of  appointing  their  Governors.  The  local 
Government  of  the  Asiatic  Colonics  is  vested  in  a 
Governor-General,  resident  at  Batavia  in  the  Island  of 
Java.  They  are  subdivided  into  ten  jurisdictions.  1. 
That  of  Java,  including  three-fourths  of  the  extent  and 
population  of  the  Island,  while  the  Chiefs  not  strictly 
regarded  as  subjects,  are  placed  under  such  commercial 
and  political  restrictions,  that  their  independence  is  in 
fact  but  nominal.  This  jurisdiction  includes  the  Island 
of  Madura  and  some  others  of  smaller  extent.  2. 
Amboyna,  containing  that  Island  and  a few  adjacent  of 
inferior  importance.  3.  Banda,  consisting  of  the  ten 
isles  of  the  group  of  that  name.  4.  Temate,  which  in- 
cludes also  Molir  and  a few  other  small  Islands.  5. 
Timor  and  some  adjacent  isles.  6.  Macassar,  on  the 
Island  of  Celebes.  7.  Malacca,  consisting  of  some 
territories  of  no  great  importance  on  the  Peninsula  of 
that  name,  and  some  factories  on  the  Island  of  Borneo. 
8.  The  factories  on  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  of  which 
Palembaug  is  the  chief.  9.  Pulicate,  Cochin,  aud  a 
few  other  factories  on  the  coast  of  Hindustan.  10. 
The  Japanese  factories  at  Nangasaki.  In  Africa  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  possesses  thirteen  fort®  on 
the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea.  The  American  Colonies 
are  Surinam,  on  the  Continent,  peopled  by  52,000 
black  slaves  and  5100  free  persons  either  white  or  of 
colour  ; of  the  Islands,  St.  Eustatius,  Curasao,  Saba,  and 
St.  Martin.  The  Colonies  contain  collectively  about 
109,000  square  British  miles  and  five  million  inhabit- 
ants. The  gro68  revenue  is  about  £l, 250,000,  but  of 
this  not  a tenth  is  remitted  to  the  Royal  Exchequer  in 
Europe. 

History.  The  great  Delta  of  the  Rhine,  constituting  a large  and 
important  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  early  the  seat  of  an  active  and  warlike  race,  which 
like  its  neighbours  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire,  two 
principal  and  contemporary  dynasties,  those  of  the  Counts 
of  Holland  and  Counts  of  Flanders,  are  preeminent 
amidst  the  multitude  of  insignificant  rulers.  Gurulf  is 
the  first  Count  of  Holland  about  whom  History  can  pro- 
nounce with  any  certainty.  lie  received  investiture 
from  Louis  the  Debonaire  iu  839.  The  last  ruler  of 
that  family  was  the  Countess  Jacqueline,  despoiled  of 
her  dominions  in  1432  by  Philip  III.  Count  of  Flan- 
dorc.  This  Prince  was  also  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to 
which  fief  Flanders  had  been  united  in  1369  by  the 
marriage  between  Margaret,  heiress  of  Plunders,  and 
Philip  the  Hardy,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  brother  of  Charles 
VI.  King  of  France.  On  the  marriage  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  in  1477,  to 
the  Archduke  Maximilian,  her  rich  heritage  passed  to 
the  House  of  Austria.  Philip,  the  offspring  of  this 
union,  espoused  in  1496  Joanna,  heiress  of  the  Kingdoms 


of  Aragon,  Castillo,  and  Leon,  aud  their  son  Charles  V.,  NETHKR- 
inheriting  not  only  the  Low  Countries  and  Burgundy,  LANDS, 
but  tbe  dominions  of  the  Spanish  Crown  and  the 
Germanic  and  Italian  possessions  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  ruled  an  Empire  relatively  the  most  powerful 
possessed  in  hereditary  right  by  Buy  European  Prince 
since  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  Charles  V.,  in  1555,  re- 
signed the  Low  Countries  to  his  son  Philip  II.,  King  of 
Spain,  whose  tyranny  occasioned  a general  revolt  both 
of  the  Reformed  uiwl  Roman  Catholics,  which  threatened 
an  immediate  separation  of  the  Low  Countries  from 
Spain.  The  vast  power  and  martial  character  of  the 
Spaniards,  however,  rendered  the  contest  loo  unequal, 
and  the  ten  Southern  Provinces,  which  were  less  defen- 
sible by  nature,  and  drew  fewer  resources  from  the  sea, 
were  subdued. 

The  Seven  Northern  Provinces,  in  1578,  formed  at 
Utrecht  a Federative  League,  the  basis  of  their  political 
Constitution.  William  Prince  of  Orange  was  chosen 
first  Stadtholder,  and,  previously  to  his  assassinulion  in 
1584,  gave  consistency  and  strength  to  the  liberties  of 
the  Dutch  Republic.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1648 
that  the  Republic  was  definitively  acknowledged  by 
Spain. 

After  (he  death  of  William  III.  no  Stadtholder  was 
appointed  until  1747,  wheu  Uie  intrigues  of  the  partisans 
of  the  House  of  Orange  and  the  armed  interference  of 
England  and  Austria  caused  the  office  to  be  declared  here- 
ditary in  the  descendants  of  William  IV.  Prince  of  Orange. 

In  1792  the  Netherlands  were  invaded  by  the  armies  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  after  a well  contested  struggle, 
were  incorporated  with  France  in  1795.  In  the  same 
year  Holland,  under  tbe  name  of  the  Batavian  Republic, 
became  a dependence  of  France,  and  the  Stadtholder  took 
refuge  in  England.  In  1806  Holland  was  erected  into  a 
Kingdom  by  Napoleon,  and  bestowed  upon  his  brother 
Louis,  on  whose  abdication,  in  1810,  the  Country  was 
incorporated  into  the  French  Empire.  By  the  pacifi- 
cation of  1814  it  was  reunited  to  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  William  I.,  was  de- 
clared King  of  the  Netherlands.  The  contagion  of  that 
Revolutionary  spirit  which  in  1830  destroyed  in  France 
the  hereditary  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  caused  an  insur- 
rection among  the  Belgians  averse  to  the  paramount 
dominion  of  the  Dutch.  Whelher  they  shall  be  again 
united  to  Holland,  or  allowed  to  exist  as  an  independent 
State  under  the  government  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Coburg,  whom  they  have  chosen  as  their  King,  is  a 
question  which  at  the  moment  of  concluding  this  notice 
(1832)  appears  to  threaten  the  intemipton  of  the  general 
peace  of  Europe. 

Kampen  (Van,)  Stoat  on  aardrykJcandige  BescJiry- 
ving  van  het  Kon.  de  Nedertanden , 8vo.  1816;  Gelder, 
Aardrykskundige  Bach  Tyring  van  Holland,  8vo.  1809  ; 

De  Graff,  Hist.  Slat.  Beschryving  van  Holland,  8vo. 

1809  ; Metelenksmp,  Dr  Toaiand  van  Nederland,  Sfc, 

8vo.  3 deele,  1807 — 1809  ; Loon  (Van.)  Alonde  Hot/an - 
ditche  Hi* tori,  Haage,  1734;  Wiquefort,  Histoire  da 
Provinca  Unia  da  Pays  Bar,  Have,  1719 — 1743; 

Peuchel  et  Chaulaire,  Description  Topogr.  ft  Slat,  de 
la  France  ; llcrbin,  Slatisltqtic  Generate  et  Particnliere 
de  la  France  ; Boyce,  Belgian  Traveller , 12  mo.  1815. 
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NKTTLE.  NETTLE,  r."J  A.  S.  netl.netrt;  D.  netct ; Ger. 

— N e'itlh,  n.  ; Sw.  naetla,  neetla  ; perhaps 

NKUCHA-  Ne'ttler.  j of  the  same  origin  ns  Tvetdlc,  and 
_ _ J meaning  that  which  pricketh,  that  which  stingeth. 

J'T^  To  nettle,  met.  to  sting,  to  inflame,  to  irritate,  to  vex, 
to  provoke. 

'i  he  trivial  name  of  the  Urtica  of  Linn  am*. 

Priui  pride  in  twa  isi  neihlt'  in  herbsra 

be  rose  is  Ergktle^  bvr  m*ti%J{t  vprvdifl  oner  ter. 

H.  Brtutn <e,  p.  280. 

And  though  I might,  yet  would  1 net  do  so, 

But  cans*  tbuu  ptaien  raket  to  and  fro, 

NetUe  in,  dock  out,  now  this,  now  that,  Pandarr  ? 

Chaucer.  Troth*  and  Crttndt,  book  lv.  p.  269. 

The  ground  that  is  ill  foTrgrowfr  with  rnntefa,  breero,  and  other 
cuil  wtfdvs  canoe  bryng  fourth  no  came  til  tin  y he  wedeil  out. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  If'arkct,  ful.  74.  A Trmltct  r ppo  wordea  of 
Scripture. 

But  tbr.«e  are  the  ndilert,  these  ora  the  blabbing  hooks  that  tell, 
though  not  half  your  fellows  feats. 

MU  tom.  Worka,  Vol.  L foL  79.  Animadtmtont  upon  the  It  rot  a m- 
airamia'  Defence,  SfC, 

Com.  Moieon,  who’s  angry  now  ? go,  frantic  swain, 

(jo,  gather  squill*  to  calm  your  ruffled  brain. 

Lac.  M arson,  I’ve  nettled  aoraebody  full  ooro- 

Fau  kc*.  Thcocritut.  IJyL  5. 

NEUCII ATEL,  Principality  of,  is  a dependency  of 
Prussia,  and  at  the  same  time  a member  of  the  Helve- 
tian Confederacy,  of  which  it  is  the  only  constituent 
Bouudaries  State  having  a monarchical  constitution.  It  is  bounded 
and  extent.  on  t|,e  VVeet  and  North  by  France,  East  and  South  hy 
the  Cantons  of  Berne,  Fribourg,  and  Valid,  is  30  miles 
long,  14  broad,  and  has  a superficial  extent  of  340  square 
miles.  Its  surface  extends  over  the  sides  and  summits  of 
Che  ranges  of  Mount  Jura,  of  which  ihe  Points  Chasserol 
and  I'hassoron  attain  respectively  the  heights  oi  361 4 and 
Physical  3600  feet.  The  soil,  having  a calcareous  base,  is  fertile, 

** l ***•  nnd  the  valleys  are  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  vines, 

here  Hi*  principal  object  of  the  husband  man’s  care,  so 
that  the  corn  crop  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption,  and 
the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  importation  (o  the  annual 
Productions  value  of  .£40.000  sterling.  The  vintage  is  computed 
of  the  soil.  to  afford  1,400,000  gallons,  and  an  annual  profit  of 
£20,000.  Above  the  region  of  vineyards,  rich  pastures 
feed  herds  of  horned  cattle,  to  the  number  of  sixteen 
thousand,  which  supply  the  excellent  cheese  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  of  the  Country.  The  higher 
parts  are  either  wooded  or  consist  of  bleak  yet  produc- 
tive pastures,  and  there  no  corn  except  oats  will  thrive ; 
the  Winter  lasts  six  months,  aud  the  snow  is  often 
as  high  as  the  roofs  of  the  cottages. 

The  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  celebrated  for  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  its  shores,  extends  along  the  South-Eastern 
frontier  of  the  Principality.  It  is  26  miles  long  and  6 
broad,  is  1400  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  325 
deep  in  the  spot  fathomed  by  Saussure.  Its  water  fiuds 
an  exit  by  the  river  Thie'le,  which  falls  iuto  the  Aar.  It 
abounds  with  cxcelleut  fish,  the  capture  of  which  forms  an 
important  branch  of  industry.  Its  size  is-  continually 
diminished  by  the  substances  which  the  torrents  sweep 
from  the  mountains,  so  that  Y verdun,  formerly  at  the 
water’s  edge,  is  now  distant  several  hu tubed  yards. 
Population.  its  inhabitants,  amounting  to  50,810,  or  146  to  the 
square  British  mile,  are  Protestants,  except  about  2000 
Roman  Catholics.  French  is  the  prevailing  Language, 
though  a patuin  containing  much  German  is  spoken  by 
the  peasantry.  The  people  are  remarkable  for  tbeir 


ingenuity  and  industry,  the  principal  scats  of  which  are  NRCCHA 
Neuchatel,  Locle,  and  Chaux  de  Fond.  The  cotton  TEL. 
manufacture  is  thriving  and  profitable,  above  5000  per-  nKVER. 
aons  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace,  and  4000  , 

in  making  watches,  of  which  130,000  are  annually  sold. 

Neu  chalet,  (in  German  Neuenbers.)  on  the  shore  of  tha  turea. 

Lake,  is  a small  hut  handsome  town,  containing  in  a high 
degree  of  excel leuoe  all  the  institutions  which  the  pros- 
perity or  civilization  of  so  small  a community  cau  require. 

These  public  establishments  have  ample  endowments, 
derived  from  a bequest  of  three  million  florins  made  by1 
Pury,  a native  of  this  place,  who  accumulated  an  immense 
fortune  at  Lisbon.  The  population  of  the  town  is  5100. 

Latitude  40°  4 S'  North,  longitude  5°  27'  East.  Chaux 
de  Fond  and  Lode,  the  only  other  towns  of  any  im- 
portance, have  respectively  5900  and  4300  inhabitants. 

This  Principality  belonged  to  the  French  family  Lon- 
gueville,  until  its  extinction,  in  1707,  on  the  death  of 
Mary  of  Orleans  Duchess  of  Nemours  ; when  the  States 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
as  the  representative  of  the  House  of  Orange,  to  which 
the  right  hud  passed.  In  his  capacity  of  Prince  of 
Neuchatel  that  Monarch  may  neither  alienate  the  Prin- 
cipality nor  divide  nor  modify  the  succession ; but  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  such  abstract  nicety  is  disre- 
garded in  practice,  and  in  1606  it  was  transferred  to  the 
French  Empire,  of  which  it  was  declared  a Depart- 
ment. At  the  pacification  of  1814  it  was  restored  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  draws  from  it  an  income  of 
£6000,  and  recruits  fur  a battalion  of  456  men.  The 
local  militia  amounts  to  6000.  It  holds  the  twenty- 
first  place  in  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  and  its  military 
contingent  is  rated  at  1000  men. 

Statist  Vermch  uber  da*  FursL  Neufnbur$  und  Val- 
Ian  sin,  Ulm,  lb  18;  Hegi,  Canton  de  Neuchatel. 

NEVEN,  Skinner  and  the  Gloss,  to  G.  Douglas 
agree  is  only  a different  way  of  speaking  and  writing 
name.  Dr.  Jamieson  derives  it  from  the  Dan.  nacn-er, 
to  name. 

Of  hia  butty  *u  co  force,  non  for  bin*  wild  ruurae 
But  jnis  1 load  in  mjr  buk«,  he  lies  at  Schirburac. 

date  uf  Crude  to  ncoen, 

Aulit  huuilrelh  eueu,  & nexti  & oa. 

P.  Brum tr,  p.  20. 

Ne  never  hire  dmiphtm  munc 

Ne  mevened  »bu,  for  rrnevt  uc  for  R»mf. 

Chmuccr.  The  Cterkea  Tale,  v.  8485. 

NETER,  "Y  A.  S.  neefre ; i.  e.  na,  not,  and 

N»/vcnTHEi.ATEit,  ><r frt,  nnquam,  semper, ever.  See 

Ne'vehthei.fss.  j Nathklkss. 

Not  rter  the  latter,  or  the  less ; not  at  all  the  less. 

Not  ever,  not  at  all  or  at  any  time. 

Never  is  much  used  in  Composition. 

He  nr  sutfhtl  meuere  wrath  to  be  ab-me 
Bducx  kyug  baron.  lie  ue  iund  *y  loue. 

It  Brum**,  p.  6. 

Ncurr^r/ta  at  Katham  waft  the  hataile  gyuen, 
ft  kyng  was  narow  holder*,  his  folk  uUe  to  drjura. 

id.  p.  16. 

And  than ne  I schal  knowledge  to  hem,  that  I knewc  you  newer, 
depart*  awry  fro  me  ye  that  worcken  wicUhIumw*. 

Hadtf.  Matthew,  ch.  vii. 

And  then  wil  I knowledge  vnto  them,  that  1 merer  knew*  them, 

Departo  fio  me,  re  woorkvr*  of  iniquite.  BMe,  Anno  1551. 

He  that  comrlh  to  meachal  not  hungre,  h*  that  bileiteth  in  me 
gchal  metre  re  thirate.  Widif  John,  ch.  VU 

He  that  comnwth  vnto  me  achall  not  bougie : and  he  that  beleueth 
hi  me  that  neutr  thunU.  litbie,  Ammo.  1551. 
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And  rootvover  I *»jr,  though  that  ye  have  nrori*  aad  Ichighl  to 
nerfocmc  your  emprue,  ami  neverthieten  je  wcivv  to  perforate  thilke 
same  ctnprii*  by  lint  cauoc,  men  ihuld  not  «ay  thervbire  ye  were  a 
lygf.  Chancer.  The  Tate  vf  UtlAetu,  p.  1 OS. 

JSVwrr/V/<*/rr,  •oroetyme  U u »o4he,  that  Bom*  thyrvg  be  of  neces- 
fitiv.  that  is  wool  to  come. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  •Lfiuc,  book  iii.  p.  502. 


Krwer!  held  ter  ve  *hall  aeke  the  Lord  yr»ur  God  eueo  there,  and 
thill  fynd  by  m yf  thou  aeke  hym  with  all  Ihyne  heart**,  ami  with 
all  thy  tuula.  Bdde,  Anno  1551.  Ueuiermtemum,  ch.  iv. 

fft t*er  the  later  that  thou  mayeat  aee,  what  the  pcavrn  and  good 
vixxkw  of  our  monkra  ami  Inara  and  other  t>ho4tly  people  are 
worth.  I will  apeak  a word  or  two,  and  make  an  eiuL 
Tgn-LJL  H'w-hrt,  fol.  I6j£.  The  Obedttnee  of  a Christian  Mutt. 

Yet  from  thww  florae* 

No  light,  luit  nulitr  iLaku«*»  visible 
Serv'd  ondy  to  discover  bights  of  woe, 

Region*  of  » or  row,  doleful  ahadea,  where  peace 
And  rest  eau  never  dwell,  hope  never  come* 

Tluit  comes  to  all. 

Miilon.  Paradise  fast,  book  i.  1.  66. 

Little  weight  my  worrk-a  with  thee  can  finde, 

Found  an  erroneous,  tbenco  by  mat  event 
Found  •**  unfortunate  ; netertnelm, 

H rotor  d by  thee,  vile  as  I am.  to  place 
Of  new  acceptance,  hopeful  to  regaine 
Thy  love,  the  note  contentment  of  my  heart 
Living  ut  dying,  from  thee  1 will  not  hale 
Wlial  thoughts  in  my  unnuiet  brevt  arv  rin’a. 

Id.  lb  book  x.  1. 970. 

Jfnpe  Bprings  eternal  in  the  human  breort  j 
Man  never  in,  but  always  to  t«e,  ble*t. 

The  soul  uneasy,  and  confin'd  from  home, 

Rests  and  expatiate*  in  a life  to  come. 

Pi  f*.  Ltsuy  on  ilmn.  ep.  1.  v.  96. 
And  from  the  prayer  of  want,  and  (daini  of  woe, 

O merer,  never  turn  away  thine  ear  1 
Forlorn,  in  this  bleak  wilder  inch  below. 

Ah  what  were  man,  should  Htmvii  refuse  to  hear. 

Beattie.  The  Minstrel,  book  i. 

NEVIS,  or  Nievis,  one  of  the  Caribbean  West 
Indian  Islands  belonging  to  the  British  Empire,  con- 
sists of  a mountain,  the  circnlar  base  of  which  is  about 
twenty-four  miles  in  circumference.  This  mountain  of 
considerable  elevation  has  a conical  shape,  terminating 
at  the  summit  in  a funnel-shaped  depression  containing 
deposits  of  sulphur,  and  hence  it  has  been  considered  of 
volcanic  origin.  Its  height  causes  it  to  be  continually 
capped  with  clouds,  and  from  the  whiteness  of  these  it 
is  supposed  that  Columbus  the  discoverer  gave  it  the 
name  of  Nitta  or  Snows.  It  is  a beautiful  and  fertile 
island,  the  soil  of  which  consists  of  a rich  black  mould, 
occasionally  interspersed  with  stones.  The  upper  part 
of  the  mountain,  less  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane,  produces  yams  and  other  esculent  vegetables. 
Tile  climate  is  rainy  anc^  moist,  as  the  high  ground 
arrests  the  clouds  drifted  by  the  trade-wind  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  precipitates  them  in  rain,  which  finds  its 
way  to  the  sea  by  numerous  small  rivulets,  producing  a 
picturesque  aspect,  and  the  fertility  for  which  the  island 
is  remarkable.  Sugar  is  the  staple  produce,  in  the 
growth  of  which  about  5000  acres  are  employed,  pro- 
ducing, according  to  the  Parliamentary  returns  of  1822, 
60,000  cwt.  Land-crabs,  the  only  indigenous  animal 
worth  noticing,  occupy  in  great  numbers  burrows  like 
those  of  rabbits.  As  they  are  a favourite  dish  with  the 
planters,  numbers  are  intercepted  in  their  annua)  migra- 
tion to  the  sea-shore.  The  prevailing  complaints  are 
those  of  the  liver,  tetanus,  intermitting,  bilious,  putrid 
fevers,  and  cholera  morbus.  The  attention  of  the 
British  Legislature  was  quickened  with  respect  to  the 


oppressed  condition  of  the  Negro  population  of  this  NKVI8. 
island,  in  consequence  of  the  atrocious  cruelties  practised 
by  Arthur  Hodge,  who  in  1811  was  executed  lor  the  * 
murder  of  one  of  his  slave*.  It  was  given  in  evidence  -• 

in  the  course  of  the  investigation  that  sixty  of  the  slaves 
of  tills  wretch  had  died  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
his  chastisements.  ( Parliament . Paper*,  1810,  lHll. 
vol.  xi.  p.  9.)  The  population,  according  to  ollicial 
documents  of  1812,  was  as  follows  : white  501  ; free 
persons  of  colour  COS  ; slave*  9326.  AU  while  persons 
capable  of  hearing  arms  ure  embodied  into  a well -disci- 
plined militia,  of  which  fifty  serve  as  cavalry.  There 
are  five  parishes  in  charge  of  three  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Charlestown,  the  Capital,  is  forti- 
fied. It  lies  in  latitude  1?'  14°  North,  longitude  62*35° 

West.  Colquhoun  gives  the  following  statistical  parti- 
cular* : annual  value  of  its  products  £375,000 ; exports, 

,£320,000  ; imports,  £94,000;  amount  of  fixed  and 
circulating  capital,  £1,444,000.  It  was  first  colonized 
by  the  Euglish  in  1628,  and  since  that  time  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  French  for  a short  period  in  1706,  and 
again  in  1782. 

Smith,  Natural  History  of  Nevis,  8vo.  1745  ; Rymer, 
Description  of  Nevis,  8vo.  1775;  Thompson's  Atcedo , 

London,  1812 ; Edwards,  History  of  the  West  Indies, 

4to,  London,  1793,  1801  ; Colquhoun,  Resources  of  the 
British  Empire.  4to.  1815. 

NEURACHNE,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  clan 
Triandria , order  Digynia , natural  order  Gramineat. 

Geueric  character:  glume  two-flowered,  two-valved, 
valves  acute,  hispid,  flowers  dissimilar,  exterior  neuter, 
two-valved  ; interior  hermaphrodite ; stigma  plumose. 

One  species,  N.  alopccuroitLa,  a grass,  native  of  New 
Soulh  Wales. 

N EU RADA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Decan- 
dria , order  Dtcagynia,  natural  order  Hosacete.  Generic 
character : calyx  five-parted ; corolla,  petals  five  ; cap- 
sule inferior,  orbicular,  ten  celled,  ten-seeded,  aculeate. 

One  species,  N.  procumbent,  native  of  Egypt. 

NEUROCARPUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Diadelphia,  order  Decandria , natural  order  Legumi- 
noser.  Generic  character:  calyx  tubular,  persisting, 
five-toothed;  two  lanceolate  hrnctcn;  standard  of  the 
curulhi  large,  nearly  round,  keel  obtuse  ; pod  stipitate, 
compressed  ; base  of  the  style  mucronate. 

Seven  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  North 
America. 

NEUROLOMA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  claw 
Tetradynamia , order  Sili(fuo*a,  natural  order  Crucifene. 

Generic  character : calyx  erect,  margin  of  the  segments 
membranaceous  : petals  unguiculate  ; border  obovate  ; 
pouch  lanceolate,  sessile,  compressed,  valves  fiat ; coty- 
ledons accumbeut. 

Three  specie*,  natives  of  the  North  of  Europe. 
Deeandolle. 

NEURON  I A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Trichopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna:  short,  stunt,  obscurely 
serrated  within  ; palpi  maxillary  elongate,  the  two  hut 
joints  slender,  the  terminal  one  subaciculate;  labial 
short,  with  the  terminal  joint  ovate-fusiform,  acute ; 
head  broad,  with  a tuft  of  hair  on  the  forehead ; eyes 
large,  prominent;  thorax  stout,  glabrous,  shining; 
abdomen  moderate,  opaque,  carinuted  down  the  back  ; 
wings  all  of  similar  texture,  the  anterior  elongate,  sub- 
elliptic,  obtuse,  with  strong  pilose  nervures,  and  a lan- 
ceolate areolet  in  the  disc;  poster.or  with  the  nervure* 
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NKURO-  lens  powerful ; legs  slender,  elongate,  simple  ; anterior 
NIA.  tibia  armed  with  short  spurs  at  the  apex,  four  posterior 
— with  two  pairs  of  spurs,  one  pair  beyond  (fie  middle,  the 
. ^ , other  at  the  tip. 

''  Type  of  the  genus,  Pkryganea  fusca,  Linmeus,  vot.  ii. 

p.  910.  One  species  only,  which  is  a native  of  moun- 
tainous rivers  in  England,  and  inhabits  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

N EUROSPAST,  Gr.  rti/poWarrov ; Lat.  neitros- 
paslon,  vtlipov,  a nerve,  and  owa-ei*,  to  draw ; to  this 
piece  of  mechanism  Horace  refers,  Serm.  II.  vii.  82. 

A puppet  or  doll,  put  in  motion  by  drawing  strings  or 
wires ; as  if  tine u». 


That  outward  form  b but  a neurotptut. 

Mart.  Sony  of  the  Son/,  book  i.  can.  2.  at.  34. 
NEUTER,  adj.  Fr.  ncutre ; It.  and  Sp.  ncutrv ; 
Neu'ter,  n.  | LaL  neuter  ; i.  e.  ne,  and  uler,  not 
Nei'teal,  adj.  .either. 

Neu'teal,  n.  f Not  either  one  or  other ; " tnk- 
Neutrs'lity,  I ing  neither  part,  helping  neither 
Neu'riULi/E.  J side.”  Cotgrave.  Indifferent,  in- 
active, inert. 


The  duke  and  all  hi*  countrvy  abode  aa  neuter  and  held*  with 
none  of  both  j*irties. 

Lord  Bernert.  Frmuart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  ch.  252.  p.  374. 

Ar  ph.  You  must  be  as  it  were  a neuter,  and  not  weddnl  to  yoor 
self*,  but  as  one  standing  in  doubt. 

F ox.  Martyrs,  fol.  1470.  A Tut  A between  Matter  Bradford  and 
' two  Spanish  Frirrt. 


So  in  a politique  body  nke  with  aedilion,  all  the  internal!  remedy 
is  to  come  from  the  whole  sound  parts  thereof,  that  is  to  say,  such  as 
are  ncutralh,  who  may  labour  with  the  on*  aide,  and  with  the  other 
to  compound  the  quarrel]. 

HahewtU.  Apabyie,  book  ir.  ch.  iL  aac.  1.  fol.  312. 

Glov.  I haue  a letter  gursstngly  wt  down* 

Which  came  from  one  that's  of  a newtrall  hearts 
And  not  from  one  oppos’d. 

Skaktpeare.  Ijrar , fol.  300. 


Neutrality  in  things  good  or  trill,  i*  both  odious,  and  prejudi- 
ciall ; hut  in  matters  of  an  indifferent  nature  is  safe  and  commend- 
able. M Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  129.  Holy  Obsertolione 

There  is  no  health ; physicians  say  that  we 
At  best  enjoy  bu*  a neutrality. 

Ami  ran  Inert  be  worse  sickness  than  to  know, 

That  wo  are  never  well  nor  can  be  so. 

Donne.  An  Anatomy  of  the  World. 

This  is  certain,  that  in  all  our  undertakings  God  will  be  either 
Otar  friend  or  our  enemy.  Foe  providence  never  stands  neuter. 

South.  Sermons,  vot.  V.  p.  272. 

Too  many  of  our  days,  though  Christians  in  name,  appear  so  in- 
different as  to  any  real  belief  of  chmlianity,  that  they  are  rather 
neutm  in  regard  to  it ; though  on  one  aide  of  the  question  there 
must  be  truth  and  safety,  but  in  such  a neutrality  there  can  He  none. 

/Vwrce.  Sermon  13.  vol.  i.  p.  372. 
Be  large  in  proffers,  in  performance  true ; 

Purchase  but  their  neutrality , thy  sword 
Will,  in  despite  of  oracles,  reduce 
The  rest  of  Ureoee. 

Glover.  The  AtKmuid,  book  in. 
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N ew,  adj. 

N ew,  ado. 
Ne'wibh, 

N e'wly, 

Ne'wnesb, 

News, 

Nk'wfanolb,  v. 
Nf/wfanole,  adj. 
Ne'wfanolevebb, 

NB'WFANaLV. 

A.  S.  verb,  neotcian . 


train.  ntuja ; a.  o.  nem 
niw,  niotc ; D.  nieun,  n 
nouw;  Ger.  new;  Sw.  nj 
Fr.  neuf ; It.  novo;  Sp.  m/m 
. Lat.  novus ; Gr.  **ov.  Wacht 
Mhinks  they  may  be  referred 
1 Ger.  nu,  Eng.  note ; — quid  eni 
• it  novum,  niti  nunc  factut 
vd  nuper  orlum.  And  Vossii 
, RuggeaU  that  the  Gr.  Wot  yr 
J from  the  Hebrew  na,  note.  T1 
nova  re,  renova  re ; 


To  do  or  make  note,  at  the  present  time,  instant  NEW. 
moment.  And  the  adjective  new  ; 

Done  or  made  now,  caused  to  be,  produced  or  affected 
now,  at  the  present  time,  the  instant  moment ; opposed 
to  old;  modern,  opposed  to  ancient,  or  antiquated; 
fresh,  recent. 

Our  old  writers  used  ncuidty,  as  we  now  use  novelty. 
Neto-fangU,  see  Fangi.e. 

frode  Iawcs,  )nl  were  al*yd,  ante  he  letle  make. 

R.  Oloucttter,  p.  144. 

bus,  Id  ! )>e  Euglytre  vole  vor  nagt  to  ground*  come 
Vor  a fills  kyng,  pat  naddc  non  rygt  to  fu  ktuedwn, 

And  com  to  a nywe  luaerd,  )>t  more  in  ryjte  was. 

Id.  p.  363. 

Neuerle*  his  faUhed  brouht  vs  aorowe  alle  newe. 

R.  Hr  min  r , p,  66. 

Nouht  ^ien  full*  for  to  yam  com  a tiding, 
yat  Harold  was  comaod,  nruly  was  mad  kyng. 

Id.  p,  67. 

Neither  men  patten  newe  wyn  in  to  oldc  hotels,  eltis  the  hotels 
ben  to  broken  and  duMryed,  and  the  wyn  scb«l  out,  but  men  put  ten 
nnrx  wyn  into  newe  hotels  and  both  ben  kept. 

Wichf.  Matthew,  eh.  ix. 

Neither  do  men  nut  new  wyn*  into  old*  vessel*,  fur  then  the 
vessels  breaks,  and  the  wyne  runneth  out*,  and  the  vessels  perish*. 

But  they  powro  newe  wyn*  in  to  «wre  vessels,  and  so  are  both  nued 
together.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

For  it  is  written,  that “ th*  nlde  good  las  or  good  name,  of  a man 
is  son*  gon  and  posted,  whan  it  is  not  newrd." 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Mel  thru*. 

But  thus  much  I dare  sain,  that  shec 
Was  whitv,  rody,  fresh,  and  Ufely  hewed, 

And  euery  day  her  beautie  ntwrd. 

Id.  The  Dreame  of  Chameer,  p.  326. 

Hire  housen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rode, 

Ful  streite  yteyed,  and  shoon  fid  moist  and  nett*. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  (Canterbury  Tales,  v.  459. 

“ Sire  Clerk  of  Oxenforde,"  our  hoate  said, 

14  Ye  rid*  as  still*  and  coy,  as  doth  a maid, 

Were  newe  spoosed,  sitting  at  the  Lord.” 

Id.  The  Clerhes  Prologue,  7879. 

Yet  right  anon  as  that  his  dor*  is  up, 

He  with  his  feet  wol  spurnen  doun  his  cup. 

And  to  the  wood  he  wol,  and  wormet  ete ; 

So  nnrefangtl  ben  they  of  hir  mete. 

Id.  The  Frankelnntt  Tide,  V.  10932. 

I thynk*  for  to  touche  also 

The  worlde,  which*  neurelh  entry  daie, 

So  as  I can,  so  as  1 maie. 

Gower.  Cow/.  Am.  Prologues,  p.  7. 

The  p rewrites  euery  dole  bene  newed, 

He  was  with  yeftes  all  besuvwed. 

Id.  lb.  book  vi  p.  195. 

This  ordynaunce  Uuey  had  made  of  newe,  that  the  frtchraea 
knew*  n at  of. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Crrrnyrle , vol.  i.  ch.  161.  p.  197. 

W*  now  find*  it  nought  in  Saxony,  where  we  newly  see  it 
asBsyede. 

Str  Thomas  More.  J Cories,  fol.  232.  A Dialogue  opsemuy 

Heresies,  Sfc. 

In  the  common  wyue  that  oure  Sauioar  drancke  with  theym  after 
his  resurrection,  was  there  none  other  manner  of  ntwmesse  than 
there  was  therein  before. 

Id,  lb.  ful.  1328.  A Trmtice  rpon  the  Passim. 

The  capitaync,  who  was  desynxu  to  her*  news,  sayd,  dr,  I here 
noue,  1 pray  you,  if  you  haue  herd*  any,  lettc  me  here  some  porta 
of  them. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Crony  He,  vol.  L di.  IxvL  p.  2 IX 
The  brute  appeasde  we  askt*  him  of  his  birth. 

What  newes  he  brought,  what  hope  made  hym  to  yield. 

Surrey,  f'tryxl.  .F.' licit,  book  ii. 
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But  let  thU  pa»  u it  is  well  worthy  8:  Ut  us  s*o  and  examine 

WKW’  . more  of  thw  newfangled  philoiOphy. 

NEWS*  ’ Frith.  Work",  fol.  21.  An  Answer  to  Raster  i Dialogue. 

PAPERS.  i^.iers  yong«  scolers  thei  found*  property  wittcd,  Crate!)-  lerned, 
and  nrufangly  minded. 

Sir  Thomas  31. re.  Worker,  foL  213.  A Dialogue  concerning 
Herenet,  tfc. 

And  when  the  tenaitntes  came  to  pay  their  quarter's  rent 
They  bring  some  fi*ule  at  Mulnommcr  u d»h  of  fith  in  Lent, 

At  Cliri*hraji»e  a capon,  at  Michaelmas*  a goose : 

And  aumewhat  else  at  Srwyearer-tiJe,  for  fence  their  lease  Hie  loose. 
Gascoigne.  A Ghee  upon  thu  Text , Domtnus  tyus  opus  kabet. 

(But  King  Henry)  met  with  a po:ut  of  great  difficulty,  and 
knotty  to  solue,  able  to  trouble  and  confound  the  wisest  king  in  the 
srvn'H;  of  his  estate. 

Bo  con.  King  Henry  VIL  fol.  lii. 

What  nrsnt  (sweet  Pool)  look’st  thoa  my  lines  should  tell, 

That  like  the  tolling  of  the  doleful  ItelL, 

Bidding  the  deathv-man  to  prepare  the  grare  > 

Ki(«ct  fr«o  me  uo  other  nrirr  to  have. 

Drayton.  Queen  Margaret  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 

Hard  witt*  be  hard  to  receive,  hut  sure  to  keepc  : painful  without 
weariness*,  hedefull  without  wavering,  constant  without  neufmglc- 
neue.  Atcham.  Works,  fol.  21)9.  The  Schoolmaster. 

He  was  so  enamored  with  the  ncwell, 

That  nought  he  deemed  dearc  for  the  iewell. 

Spenser.  Shepherd' r Calendar.  May. 


Yet  such  rxtennation  let  me  begge 
As  in  reproof*  of  many  tales  deuis’d. 

Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatne-iv  need**  must  hi  are, 

By  smiling  jtkk-thanlies,  and  husc  annet-mangeri. 

SAaktpeare.  Henry  IF.  Ftrtl  Fart,  fob  62, 
Cease  thon,  hnd  nru'M-iwa*  ,*  Itadly  dost  thou  hid* 

Thy  mauler's  shame,  in  harlot’s  bondage  title  ; 

The  rest  myself  too  readily  can  spell. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  V.  cau.  6 

- . ..  — Farewell  happv  fields 

Where  joy  for  ever  dwells  : Hail,  hormtirs,  boil  l 
Infernal  world,  and  thou,  profound***  11*11. 

Receive  thy  new  j’owcssqt : one  who  brings 
A mind  not  to  be  chang’d  by  place  nr  time. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  i.  L 2 j 7 

F or  the  truth  is,  nnmeu,  especially  in  great  matters,  was  a worthy 
entertainment  for  a searching  mind,  it  wns  (as  1 may  so  say)  an 
high  test,  fit  for  the  relish  of  an  Athenian  reason. 

South.  Servumt,  vol.  L p.  22. 

I must  confess,  says  he,  I am  amazed  that  the  press  shuuld  be 
only  made  use  of  in  tins  way  by  news-writers  and  the  seaUits  of  pas- 
ties. Spectator,  No.  124. 

He  [Edmund  \V oiler]  surprised  the  town  with  two  or  three  pieces 
of  that  kind,  ns  if  a tenth  M use  had  been  newly  Item  to  cherish 
dropping  poetry.  Johnson.  The  Life  of  Waller. 

To  coin  new-fangled  wagers,  and  to  lay  ’em, 

Laying  to  lose,  and  losing  not  to  pay  ’em. 

Churchill.  The  Candidate. 
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Roman  Frequent  mention  is  made  by  Latin  writers  of  Diuma. 
Dturna.  ftcla  Diuma,  &c.  and  these  have  been  sometimes,  but 
we  think  incorrectly, translated  Newspapers.  Murphy, 
in  rendering  a passage  of  Tacitus,  Diuma  Populi 
Romani  per  Provincial  per  txcrcUu*  curaliut  Uguntur 
ul  noacalur  quid  Thraaea  non  feceril , (Annul,  xvi.  22.) 
boldly  employs  the  word  Newspapers  ; and  expresses  a 
wish  that  some  specimens  of  them  had  been  left  to  us. 
In  the  London  reprint  of  Broiler's  Tacitus,  (1812,)  a 
note  also  on  this  passage  may  be  found,  "Romani  ul  et 
Not  similar  noa,  habuere  Diuma,  Ang.  Newspapers.”  If  by  News- 
to  modem  papers,  however,  is  meant  documents  intended  for 
. public  information  and  amusement,  at  all  resembling 
papers.  those  of  modern  construction  and  freely  circulated  among 
the  people,  nothing,  as  we  imagine,  can  be  more  remote 
from  the  original  sense.  Private  Diuma  were  no  more 
than  daily  memorandums  of  household  and  personal 
Acta  Pub-  transactions.  (Juv.  vi.  485.)  The  Acta  Publica , Tabula, 
lira.  Commcntarii,  Diuma  Urbis  Acla,  Acta  Populi , or 
simply  Acta,  were  in  like  manner  Public  Registers  of 
two  sorts,  one  relating  to  transactions  of  the  Senate,  the 
other  to  National  events.  Julius  Ctesar  first  commanded 
that  Senatorial  Registers  should  be  compiled  and  pub- 
lished. (Suet,  in  v it.  20.)  Augustus,  acting  upon  a more 
narrow  principle,  jealously  cleared  the  Gallery , as  it  were, 
and  inhibited  their  publication.  (Id.  in  tit.  37.)  They 
were  still,  however,  compiled  by  persons  named  Aduarii, 
who,  in  order  to  prevent  disclosure  to  the  unprivileged, 
were  always  Senators.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  per- 
formed this  duty  after  he  hod  been  Quinstor.  (Sparti- 
anus,  3.)  The  other  Acta  contained  certain  Registers. 
Thus  we  find  a doubt  relative  to  the  natal  place  of 
Tiberius  decided,  because  tic  in  Faatos  A claque  Publica 
rclalum  cat ; (Suet,  in  vit.  5.)  and  so  again  Suetonius 
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appeals  to  the  Ada  to  prove  that  Caligula  was  bora 
at  Antium.  (in  vit.  8.)  The  custom  originated  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  who  in  order  to 
obtain  the  Population  Returns  necessary  for  his  Censtt*, 
enjoined  a payment  in  the  Temple  of  Juno  Lucina  for 
every  birth,  in  that  of  Venus  Libitina  for  every  death, 
and  in  that  of  Juvcnlus  for  every  one  attaining  man- 
hood. Every  Roman  was  also  to  register  his  own 
name,  («r©7/*I#e«704M,)  and  those  of  his  parents,  wife, 
and  children.  (Dion.  Halicarn,  iv.  1 5.)  A similar  registry 
was  enjoined  by  a decree  uf  Antoninus,  which  Capilolinus 
(in  vit.  9.)  mistakes  for  an  original  institution.  Juvenal 
speaks  of  a wealthy,  enervated  debauchee,  who  by  the 
assistance  of  his  minion  is  able  “ to  prove  himself  a 
man  upon  record,”  that  is  by  inserting  the  names  of 
reputed  children,  libris  Adorum,  (ix.  84.)  upon  which 
passage  Gifford  has  the  following  note.  M lie  alludes 
to  the  Public  Registers  in  which  parents  were  obliged  to 
set  down  the  names  of  their  children  a few  days  after 
their  births.  These  Registers  were  kept  in  the  Temple 
of  Saturn,  where  they  were  open  to  all ; and  as  besides 
births,  they  contained  records  of  marriages,  divorces, 
deaths,  and  other  occurrences  of  the  year,  they  were  of 
singular  use  to  the  Historian,  Antiquary,  &c.,f  The 
latter  part  of  this  note  is  borrowed  from  one  by  Lipsius 
on  Suetonius  above,  (Jul.  Ctesar.  20.)  Its  (Adis)  con - 
tinebantur  ret  ralioneaque  Populi,  judida  publica , 
tupplicia,  comitia , adi/icia , nalicitales , illuslrea  mortea, 
matrimonia,  divortia ; for  each  of  which  entries  be  dies 
authorities,  (in  some  instances,  perhaps,  a little  forced.) 
in  an  Excursus  on  Todtus,  Annalr t V.  which  treats  the 
Acta  at  length.  It  is  plain  from  Tacitus,  however,  that 
very  ordinary  public  transactions,  such  as  he  considered 
beneath  the  dignity  of  professed  History,  were  recorded 
3 R 
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NEWS-  in  the  Acta.  Ncrone  secundum,  L.  Pisone  Consult  bus 

PAPERS,  pauca  memorid  digna  crenere,  nisi  ctri  libeat  laudandis 
fundamtnli*  et  trabibu* , queis  molem  amphilheatri  apud 
Campum  Marti)  Cttsar  exstnixerat,  tolumina  itnplerc  .* 
cum  ex  dig n tt ate  Populi  Romani  reperlum  sit , res 
inlustres  Annalibus,  talia  Diurnis  Urbis  Actis  mandare. 
(An rial.  xiii.  31.)  Ammianus  Murceliiuus  has  pre- 
served from  the  Acta  part  of  the  record  of  a criminal 
sentence,  adjudging  exile  to  a Pnetorian  Prefect 
named  Taurus,  a.  d.  361.  Such  Registries  always  com- 
menced by  naming  first  the  Consuls,  and  then  the 
offender.  Consulate!  Tauri  et  Florcntii,  inducto  sub 
pntconibus  Tauro,  Sfc. ; and  this  formula  was  retained  in 
the  Ada  of  the  early  Christian  Church  also.  (Eusebius, 
vii.  15.) 

Mode  of  dr-  These  Acta  Diuma,  after  having  heen  registered,  were 

euUtiog the  certainly  sometimes  transcribed  and  circulated;  not  as 
News-papers,  but  as  News-letters,  (of  which  wc  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter,)  to  such  persons  as  chose  to 
pay  foT  them,  as  well  perhaps  as  to  others  whose  official 
situations  demanded  knowledge  of  public  transactions. 
Hence  they  might  get  abroad,  os  Tacitus  states,  among 
the  Provinces  and  Armies.  Cicero,  when  wrftiag  to 
Cassius,  affirms  that  he  knows  him  to  be  thus  in  posses- 
sion of  News.  Scetus  afftnis  tvi  Lepidi,  summamque 
leritatem  et  inconstantiam,  ex  Adis  qua  ad  te  mitti  cede 
scio,  cognbtse  te  arbitror.  (Ad  Fam.  xii.  8.)  And  we 
have  little  doubt  that  a passage  in  Juvenal,  (which,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  understood  by 
Commentators  and  Translators,)  refers  to  persons  hired 
to  extract  from  the  Ada,  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Writers  of  modern  Newsletters.  The  Satirist,  indignant 
at  the  depreciation  of  Literature,  inquires 

Qua  debit  Historic#,  quantum  dakit  Acta  legenii  f vii.  104, 


which  Stapylton  renders 

- Where  is  he 

Will  gire  the  Historian  an  Attorney's  tee? 

and  Gifford,  wandering  widely  from  the  original, 
■ - One  poor  plodding  scribe 

(Jets  more,  by  framing  pleas,  than  all  the  tribe. 


Chalmers’* 
Historical 
account  of 
News- 
papers 


Jltereuriiu 

CraJiv 

B'hjiCUt 

no*  a News 
psper. 


Achaintre  also,  in  his  note,  considers  the  Adorttm  lector 
as  un  notaire  on  grejfier.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
has  an  Attorney  to  do  in  this  place?  “ how  gat  he 
there  F*  The  opposition  required  is  to  a Historian,  and 
that  opposition  cannot  be  supplied  by  an  Attorney. 
Surely  J u venal  intended  to  express  that  the  frivolous  News 
of  the  day  was  a far  more  marketable  commodity  than 
graver  History  ; and  he  asks,  who  is  there  will  pay  a 
Historian  bo  good  a price  as  he  will  offer  to  a News- 
letter-Writer,  who  reads  the  Acta  in  order  to  extract  from 
them  for  the  amusement  of  his  employer? 

The  History  of  Newspapers  has  been  investigated 
with  very  great  diligence  by  Mr.  Chalmers  in  his  Life 
of  Ruddunun.  and  his  opening  paragraph  is  written  in 
a style  «o  full-mouthed  and  Johnsonian,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  borrowing  it  for  our  own  commencement  also. 

" The  origin  of  Newspapers,  those  pleasant  vehicles 
of  instruction,  those  entertaining  companions  of  our 
mornings,  has  not  yet  been  investigated  with  that  preci- 
sion which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  what  has  been  empha- 
tically called  one  of  the  safe-guards  of  our  privileges. 
We  are  still  unacquainted  with  die  name  of  our  first 
Newspaper,  and  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  epoch  of  Us 
original  publication.4'  (102.)  The  Mercurius  Gallo- 
Bdgicus  was  long  reputed  to  claim  the  honour  of 


priority  ; but  that  Work  is  rather  an  Annual  Register  KKWIS- 
than  a Newspaper.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  the  first  PAPERS, 
volume,  compiled  by  M.  Jansen,  a Frisian,  ap{>eared  in  v— v— ^ 
15»8  at  Cologne.  The  first  Venetian  Ganetle  wan  pro-  Venetian 
duced  yet  earlier,  in  1536.  But  the  jealous  Govern-  Gazette, 
ment  of  that  State  did  not  permit  the  circulation  of 
printed  News,  and  thirty  MS.  volumes  from  its  com- 
mencement may  be  found  in  the  Magliabeochion  Library 
at  Florence. 

The  research  of  Chalmers  at  length  discovered  that  England 
the  first  printed  Newspaper  appeared  iu  England  in  produced 
1588;  when  the  wise  policy  of  Burleigh  took  pains  to  l*?**®1* 
prevent  the  circulation  of  false  reports  which  might 
occasion  panic,  at  that  formidable  period  during  which 
the  British  Channel  was  swept  by  the  Spanish  Armada.  jju 
The  title  is  “ The  English  Mercurie,  published  by  77*,  >;0g. 
authentic  for  the  prevention  of  false  Report**,  imprinted  liah  Mer- 
at  London  by  Christopher  Barker,  her  Highness’  Printer,  cune* 
15S8.*’  No  50  of  that  Newspaper  is  the  first  existing  in 
the  British  Museum,  (Sloane  MSS.  4 106.)  and  the  News 
is  announced  from  **  Whitehall,  July  28d.”  These 
Mercuries  were  not  published  daily,  but  at  intervals,  like 
Extraordinary  Gazettes ; and  they  appeared  but  rarely 
after  the  danger  which  gave  them  birth  had  passed  away. 

The  discovery  of  this  Newspaper  destroyed  the  Theophrast 
hypothesis  which  had  long  attributed  the  invention  to  R*naud**- 
Tbeophrast  Renaudot,  a Physician,  who  obtained  from  *' D’ 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  April  1631,  a Patent  fora  Weekly 
Paris  Gazette.  The  first  weekly  Newspaper  appeared 
ten  year*  before  that  publication,  in  1621,  under  the  title 
of  the  Conran  t or  Weekly  Newes  from  Foreign  Parts,  and 
it  was  priuted  by  Nathaniel  Butter,  who  ere  long,  having  Nathaniel 
many  rivals,  converted  his  weekly  sheets  into  half-  ^uttCT* 
yearly  volumes ; The  Swedish  Intelligencer,  1630,  The  *' 
German  Intelligencer , 1631.  Butter  is  alluded  to  by 
Ben  Jonson  in  The  Staple  of  News,  and  Fletcher  also 
notices  him  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn.  Of  the  various 
successors  of  this  Parent  of  News-Literature  ample 
Catalogues  are  given  by  Ruddiman  m an  Appendix,  and 
by  the  yet  more  laborious  John  Nichols,  in  the  IVth 
volume  of  his  Anecdotes  of  the  XVlIlth  Century. 

From  both  of  these  sources  we  shall  borrow  indiscrimi- 
nately, premising  that  if  Chalmers's  Catalogue  be  defec- 
tive, that  of  Nichols  is  on  the  other  hand  supererogatory ; 
for  it  contains  many  Works  which  have  no  relation  to 
genuine  Newspapers,  such  os  Periodical  Essays  and 
Magazines. 

The  period  of  the  Great  Rebellion  was  eminently  fer-  News- 
tile  in  Newspapers,  and  the  Mercuries  of  that  dismal  sea- 
son  sprang  up  in  number  and  in  venom  not  unlike  the  Suiinir  th» 
heads  of  the  Hydra.  Among  them  wc  find  Mercurim  Va-  Great  R*. 
pttlans,  Sornniotiis,  Dogmaiimt , MelanchoUcus,  Pragma-  bellioo. 
ticus,  Clericus,  Morbicus , Diabolicus,  Mercurius  Mrrcu- 
riorum  Stultissimus,  Etencticus,  Psittacus,  Aeheronticns, 

Insamts,  Insanissimus,  Icommaticus,  Phreneticus,  Zete- 
ticus,  Masfix,  Rhadamanthwt , Nullus,  Fnmigosus,  or  the 
Smoking  Nocturnal.,  Jocosut,  Meretrix,  Phanaticvs.  In 
No.  7 of  The  Impartial  Intelligencer , which  commenced 
in  March,  1641},  is  found  the  first  regular  advertisement. 

It  is  from  a gentleman  at  Candish  in  Suffolk,  respecting  n^nt< 
two  horses  which  had  been  stolen  from  him.  From  1655  A ^ 
to  1659,  the  two  chief  Newspapers  were  the  Public  In- 
tdligencer  and  the  Mercurius  Politieus,  both  published  by  , ' . 
order  of  Parliament,  under  the  Editorship  of  Morchmont 
Needham,  who  was  discharged  from  that  office,  and  prohi- 
bited from  writing  or  publishing  any  ** publique  intelli- 
gence"when  his  Newspapers  were  continued  after  the  Re- 
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st  o rati  on ; and  who  is  pithily  described  by  Anthony  Wood 
as  a “moat  seditious,  mutable,  and  reviling  author.'* 

During  the  struggle  between  the  King  and  the  Rebel*, 
each  arany  carried  a Printer  about  with  it ; anti  after 
the  King's  murder,  Christopher  Higgins,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Cromwell  to  Leith  in  1662,  reprinted  a London 
Diurnal,  and  the  Mercuriut  Politicus  On  the  3 1st  of 
December,  1660,  appeared  at  Edinburgh  the  first  Scotch 
Newspaper  of  home  manufacture,  Mercurial  Caledo- 
nia*. edited  by  Thomas  Sydserf,  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
Orkney.  The  Editor  is  described  to  bare  been  “ very 
loyal,  very  illiterate,  and  very  affected  and  his  labours 
were  weekly.  In  1662  a warm  debate  occurred  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  relative  to  the  propriety  of  allowing 
the  publication  of  ita  Debates  in  the  English  Diurnals, 
and  the  Speaker  in  consequence  wrote  to  Sir  Edward 
Nicholls,  Secretary  of  State,  to  enjoin  a prohibition. 
(Lord  Mountmorres,  History  of  Inih Parliament,  ii.  123.) 

The.  Kingdom’ § Intelligencer,  commenced  in  166$,  con- 
tains a greater  variety  of  useful  information  titan  any  of 
its  predecessors,  and  there  may  be  found  in  it  somewhat 
of  an  Obituary ; reports  of  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  the  Court  of  Claims ; lists  of  the  J ndges’  Cir- 
cuits, of  the  Lent  Preachers,  of  the  Sheriffs,  Ac.  Some 
curious  advertisements  also  appear  in  its  columns. 
“ The  Facultie*  office  for  granting  Licences  (by  Act  of 
Parliament)  to  eat  flesh  in  any  part  of  England  ia”  an- 
nounced to  be  44  still  kept  at  St.  Paul’s  Chain,  near  St. 
Paul’s  Church  Yard;’*  and  the  Public  is  warned  as 
follows  against  a Literary  Piracy.  44  There  is  stolen 
abroad,  a most  false  and  imperfect  copy  of  a Poem, 
called  Uttdibras,  without  name  either  of  Printer  or 
Bookseller,  as  fit  for  so  latne  and  spurious  an  impression. 
The  true  and  perfect  edition  printed  by  the  author’s 
original,  is  sold  by  Richard  Marriott,  under  St.  Dun- 
Btau’s  Church  in  Fleet  Street  ; that  other  nameless  im- 
pression is  a cheat,  and  will  but  abuse  the  Buyer  as 
well  as  the  Author,  whose  Poem  deserves  to  have  fallen 
into  better  hands.* 

The  Intelligencer ; published  for  the  satisfaction  and 
ntformalion  of  the  People,  was  undertaken  in  1663  by 
Roger  L’Estrange,  a personage  afterwards  Knighted, 
and  better  known  as  Sir  Roger;  and  that  notorious 
Licenser  and  publicly  accredited  persecutor  of  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press  is  said  by  Mr.  Nichols  to  have 
infused  into  his  Newspapers  " more  information,  more 
entertainment,  and  more  advertisements  of  importance, 
than  (were  contained  in)  any  succeeding  Paper  what- 
ever, previous  to  the  Golden  Age  of  Letters,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne." 
The  Orford  Gazette  (the  Parent  of  the  London  Gazette , 
the  Court  at  that  time  being  at  Oxford)  made  ita 
First  appearance  on  November  7 — 14,  1665,  so  that  the 
first  London  Gazette,  Feb.  1—5,  166$  is  numhered  24. 
On  May  12,  16S0,  was  issued  “ a Proclamation  for 
suppressing  the  printing  and  publishing  unlicensed 
News-Books  and  Pamphlets  of  News,”  because  it  has 
become  a common  practice  for  evil-disposed  persons  to 
vend  “ to  his  Majesty's  people  all  the  idle  and  malicious 
reports  that  they  could  collect  or  invent,  contrary  to 
Law  : the  continuance  whereof  would  in  a short  time 
endanger  the  Peace  of  the  Kingdom  ; the  same  mani- 
festly tending  thereto,  as  has  been  declared  by  all  his 
Majesty’s  Judges  unanimously.”  The  process, although 
no  doubt  rather  summary,  was  not  without  ita  use,  and 
might  occasionally,  in  our  own  days,  be  used  with  con- 
siderable advantage.  The  rate  of  Advertisements  then 


untaxed,  may  he  learned  from  the  Jockey’s  Intelligencer,  NEWS- 
or  Weekly  Advertisements  of  Hortea  and  Second-hand  PAPERS. 
Coaches  to  he  bought  or  sold,  1683;  in  which  we  are  in-  ' v " 
formed  that  it  is  “ price  a shilling  for  a horse  or  coach, 
for  notification,  and  sixpence  for  renewing.”  The  Flying 
Post , in  1605,  announces  a plan  of  which  we  have  very  ^ D> 
lately  seen  a revival  with  one  remarkable  difference,  that  H&3. 
the  price,  after  the  lapse  of  150  years,  has  been  reduced 
one-half.  “If  any  gentleman  has  a mind  to  oblige  his 
Country  friend  or  correspondent  with  this  account  of 
public  affairs,  he  may  have  it  for  2d.  of  J.  Salusbury 
at  the  Rising  Sun  in  Cornhill,  on  a sheet  of  fine  paper; 
half  of  which  being  blank,  he  may  thereon  write  bis 
own  private  business,  or  the  material  News  of  the  day.1* 

Again  in  the  following  year  we  find  Dawks’s  News 
Letter  for  the  same  purpose.  “ This  Letter  will  be  done 
upon  good  writing-paper,  and  blank  space  left,  that  any 
gentleman  may  write  his  own  private  business.  It  does 
undoubtedly  exceed  the  best  of  the  written  News,  contains 
double  the  quantity,  is  read  with  abundant  more  ease 
and  pleasure,  and  will  be  useful  to  improve  the  younger 
sort  in  writing  a curious  hand." 

The"  written  News”  here  mentioned  were  Letters  writ-  Newsletter* 
ten  periodically  by  agents  employed  to  collect  News  for 
individuals,  some  specimens  of  which  may  be  found  in 
(Aubrey’s)  Letters  from  theBodleian.  (i.  p.  15.)  In  the  Rate  0f  a*|_ 
Ohtervalor  Reformed,  Sept.  10,  1704,  it  is  announced,  vertwa- 
“ Advertisements  of  eight  lines  inserted  for  one  shilling nreat*.’ 
a proof  of  little  increase  of  demand  since  1683.  Mor-  A-  D* 
phew’s  County  Gentlemans  Courant,  two  years  after-  1704. 
wards,  “ as  promotion  of  Trade  is  a matter  which  ought 
to  be  encouraged,”  advances  the  price  to  2d.  a line.  The 
General  Postscript  of  Oct.  24,  1709,  thus  characterises 
some  of  its  more  eminent  Contemporaries.  “ The  Cha«*t«r* 
Weekly  Papers  being  exceedingly  barren  and  imperil-  of  News- 
nent,  the  following  Catalogue,  we  hope,  will  not  be  un-  P*!***- 
acceptable  to  every  English  reader.  The  Daily  Courant  A‘ 
by  Socinus  Editor,  a Modern  Whig.  The  Supplement 
by  Jacobus  Abellius,  a Postscript orian.  The  Dritish 
Apollo  by  a Society  of  Gentlemen  consisting  of  Ahen- 
nigo  Simpleton  only.  The  General  Remarkby  the  most 
learned  and  laborious  Poveus,  Projector  and  Operator 
extraordinary.  The  Female  Tatler  by  Scandlosissima 
Scoundrel i a and  her  two  natural  brothers.  The  General 
Postscript  by  Novellus  Scandalus,  an  Ubiquttarian.  The 
London  Gazette  by  the  Gazetteer.  The  Postman  by  M. 
Hugonotius  Politicos  Gallo- Anglus,  a spiteful  commen- 
tator. The  Flying  Post  by  Scotus  Phanaticus,  an  Ob- 
servator.  The  Review  by  Verbosus  Enlhuaiaslicus,  a 
Modernist.  The  Tatler  by  Scriptor  Furiosos,  a Super- 
intendent and  Court  Intelligencer.  The  Rrhearmi  re- 
fined by  Agitator  Maximus,  an  Antediluvian.  Tha 
Evening  Post  by  Compositor  Fatuus,  a defacer  of  Lan- 
guages. The  Whisperer  by  Mrs.  Jenny  Frivolous,  a near 
relation  to  Jacobus  Abellius  the  Potttecriplorian.  The 
Post-boy  Junior  by  M.  Boyerius,  a famous  Versioner. 

The  City  Intelligencer  by  Mr.  Nibble-news,  a Para- 
gruphian.”  Most  of  the  evanescent  personal  allusion* 
here  are  naturally  lost,  but  we  recognise  Toland  the 
Sorinian  and  Abel  Roper ; as  for  the  wit,  it  seems  very 
much  on  a par  with  that  exhibited  in  the  controversies  of 
similar  scribblers  in  our  own  times. 

On  Feb.  27,  17$$.  appeared  The  Monthly  Weather- 
paper  ; bring  some  Barosevpicai  discoveries  from  what 
part  or  parts  of  the  Compass  the  wind  may  be  likely  to 
blow,  with  what  sorts  and  alterations  of  the  Weather  may 
be  expected  cvety  day  and  mghl  in  March ; a guide,  no 
3 a 2 
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NEWS*  doubt,  equally  veritable  with  Moore'*  Almanack.  A 
PAPERS.  Stamp  duty  on  all  printed  single  sheets  and  half-sheet* 
was  imposed  on  the  2d  August,  1712,  and  Swift  hutnor- 
®,4unP  ously  notices  the  occurrence  in  his  Journal  to  Stella : 
(Aug.  7 :)  M Do  you  know  that  Grub-street  is  dead  and 
1712  gone  last  week.  No  more  Ghosts  or  Murders  now  for 
* love  or  money.  I plied  it  close  the  last  fortnight,  and 
published  at  least  seven  Papers  of  my  own  besides  some 
of  other  people's ; but  now  every  single  half-sheet  pays 
a halfpenny  to  the  Queen.  The  Observator  is  fallen  ; 
the  Medleys  are  jumbled  together  with  The  Flying  Pott ; 
The  Examiner  is  deadly  sick  ; The  Spectator  keep*  up 
and  doubles  its  price  I know  not  how  long  it  will 
hold.  Have  you  seen  the  red  stamp  the  Papers  are 
marked  with?  Methinks  the  stamping  is  worth  a holf- 
a.  n.  penny."  On  the  same  day  in  August  17B9,  the  Duty 

1789.  was  charged  o two  pence.  By  16  George  I.  c.  26. 

persons  selling  unstamped  Newspapers  are  liable  to 
committal  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  three  months, 
and  20s.  reward  is  offered  to  the  Informer. 

N timber  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  an  Appendix,  (No.  6.)  affords  much 

News-  Statistical  information  respecting  Newspapers.  So  late 
jwp**ra.  M 1709  the  only  Daily  Newspaper  published  was  the 

D-  Daily  Courant.  Seventeen  others  appeared  thrice  a 

1709  week,  one  twice.  A three  year*’  average  in  1753  gave 
7,411  757  as  the  annual  6ale  of  Newspapers  in  Eng- 
a,  ».  land.  In  17  56,  War  having  commenced,  the  sale  rose  to 
1756.  10,394,146,  in  the  year  following  to  11,300,980.  In 

the  succeeding  three  year*  the  average  again  sank  to 
9,464,790. 

In  1790  the  number  printed  was  14,035,639 


1791  14,794,153 

1792  15,005,780 


salary  of  whom  has  been  stated  to  lie  X 1 500  a year;  ’“NEWS- 
12  Regular  Reporter*  and  3 supernumeraries  are  em-  PAPERS, 
ployed  by  it  at  5 guineas  a week,  3 readers,  2 publishers,  v- — ' 

a cashier  and  3 clerks,  50  compositors  on  an  average, 

12  attendants  on  the  machinery ; News  collectors,  foreign 
correspondents  and  agents,  together  about  100.  The 
3foming  Herald  establishment  is  scarcely  less  expensive 
than  that  of  the  Timet,  and  its  latter  circulation  has 
amounted  to  between  9000  and  10,000  daily.  The  ex- 
penses of  an  Evening  Daily  Newspaper  are  much  less 
than  those  of  a Morning  one.  Great  part  of  its  infor- 
mation is  collected  ready  at  hand,  it  is  printed  on  smaller 
paper,  and  it  contains  less  quantity  of  small  type.  The 
lowest  price  for  an  Advertisement  (unless  perhaps  from 
servants)  is  7a.,  and  above  ten  lines  la.  is  charged  for 
every  three  or  four  more.  A column  in  the  Timet  can- 
not be  purchased  at  less  than  from  10  to  15  guineas. 

The  following  Parliamentary  Papers,  with  which  we  shall 
conclude,  offer  a comparative  view  of  many  contcmpo- 
rary  Newspapers. 

Newspaper  and  Publication  Slumps. 

Retnrns  of  the  Total  Number  of  Stamps  issued  for 
Newspapers  and  other  publications  for  the  Ten  Years 
ending  5th  January,  1831;  Number  of  Stamps  issued 
for  Newspapers  published  in  London  in  the  Year  1830, 
distinguishing  the  different  Newspapers ; Amount  of 
Duty  paid  upon  Pamphlets  during  the  year  1830; 
and  Amount  of  Duty  paid  for  Advertisements  in  News- 
papers and  Pamphlets,  distinguishing  the  London  News- 
papers, in  the  year  1830, 

(Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 

15th  December,  1831.) 


a,  d.  In  1792  there  were  published  in  London  13  daily,  20 
1792.  evening,  and  9 weekly  Papers  ; in  the  country  70,  and 
in  Scotland  14.  Since  that  date,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  increase  in  circulation  of  the  leading  News- 
papers, and  the  more  than  commensurate  improvement 
in  every  department  connected  with  them,  the  number 
published  in  the  Capital  has  by  no  means  increased 
in  proportion.  The  reason  is  obvious ; the  circula- 
tion is  monopolized  by  Newspapers  of  established  cha- 
racter, and  the  expense  of  competition,  compared  with 
the  chances  against  success,  is  far  loo  great  to  be  rashly 
hazarded.  We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a Gentle- 
man practically  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  for  the 
following  information  relative  to  the  preseut  (1832) 
Newspaper  Press. 

Present  There  are  published  in  London  6 Daily  Morning  and 
state  of  the  6 Daily  Evening  Newspapers  ; 3 twice  a Week  ; 4 three 
times  a Week  ; 18  Weekly  ; 15  on  Sundays,  perhaps  2 
or  3 more  on  the  last-named  day  with  very  little  chance 
1832  continuance,  in  all  52,  an  increase  of  only  10  since 
' 1792.  The  English  Provincial  Newspapers  amount  to 

153,  out  of  which  Liverpool  claims  7,  Manchester  6, 
Exeter  5,  Bath,  Bristol,  Sheffield,  and  York  4 each. 
The  Isle  of  Man  furnishes  1.  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
each  3.  Scotland  37,  of  which  11  belong  to  Edinburgh, 
7 to  Glasgow,  2 to  each  of  the  towns  of  Aberdeen, 
Dumfries,  Dundee,  Inverness.  Kelso,  Montrose,  and 
Sterling.  In  Ireland  arc  published  52,  of  which  13 
belong  to  Dublin,  4 to  Belfust,  3 to  Cork,  3 to  Water- 
ford, and  2 to  each  of  the  towns  of  Clonmell,  Galway, 
Kerry,  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Mayo,  and  Wexford.  The 
sale  of  the  Timet,  the  leading  Journal  of  London,  exceeds 
11.900  a day,  and  its  profits  have  been  computed  at 
£30,000  a year.  It  has  three  Editors,  the  highest 


1.  Newspaper t,  SfC.,for  Ten  Yean. 

A Return  of  the  Total  Number  of  Stamps  yearly 
issued  for  Newspapers  ami  other  Publications,  for  the 
Ten  Years  ending  5th  January,  1831. 


New.  papers. 

Aimanacha. 

id. 

94. 

la.  34. 

Year  ending  5 th  Jan.  1822 

24,862,186 

.... 

528,254 

182.1 

23,912.401 

.... 

519.255 

1821 

21,670,265 

48«,S04 

1625 

25,571.909 

512,363 

1826 

26,930.693 

47,540 

511,165 

1827 

27, 00 1,802 

189,050 

488714 

1828 

27,368,490 

290,100 

481.699 

1829 

28,007.115 

797.874 

520,600 

1810 

28,691,611 

331,017 

493.575 

1831 

30,158,741 

335,200 

444,474 

Accountant  and  Comptroller-General’s  Office,  Stamps. 
2d  November,  1631. 


2.  Newspapers  in  London. 

An  Account  showing  the  Number  of  Stamps  issued 
for  Newspapers  published  in  London,  in  the  year  1830, 
distinguishing  the  different  Newspapers. 


Title  of  Newspaper.  No.  of  Stamps. 

•The  Times  and  Evening  Mad 

•Morning  Herald  oo«l  English  Chronicle 

Morning  Post ••••♦♦*  ' ’ 

•Morning  Chronicle,  Observer,  Englishman,  .nd  BelTs 

Life  in  p > 

Morning  Advertiser .*  *,  * ~ ’ * 7,  ‘ * * % - , 

•PiiWic  Knlly  Tiro-.,  •>«!  BnllJl  Tunlkl  . 

•Standard,  St.  JameVa  Chronicle,  Ac 1,-SI, JW 
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Title  of  Newspaper. 

No.  of  Stamp*. 

976.500 

r..«  747.000 

Glut*  Mid  Traveller  

•Bell's  Weekly  lhsp*tcE  and  Country  Times. ... 

318.525 

N*-*  220,000 

198.543 

491.000 

' “ 199.000 

•World  and  Weekly  Five  Press 

79.275 

103309 

TwTn.,^.  63.238 

170.500 

•Law  (Chronicle  and  Commercial  ami  Bankruptcy  Kegis- 

24.200 

Bankrupt*  aod  Insolvent*'  Weekly  Gasettr. . . . 

10.750 

London  Mercantile  Price  Current  

London  New  Price  Current 

Corn  Trade  Circular 

Prices  of  English  and  Foreign  Funds  

Course  of  the  Exchange 

Mercantile  Journal 

JVofr. — Id  tbo  instances  marked  thus  •,  the  Paper*  mentioned 
being  the  property  of  one  person,  in  whose  nano*  the  ataman  are 
taken  out,  the  number  used  lor  each  Pajwr  cannot  In  distinguished. 


Newspaper  and  Publication  Stamp*. 

Returns  of  the  number  of  Stamps  issued  for  News- 
papers and  other  Publications ; and  Duty  paid  on 
Pamphlets  and  for  Advertisements  in  Newspapers  and 
Pamphlets,  distinguishing  London  Newspapers,  in  the 
Year  1830. 

3.  Pamphlet*. 


Return  of  the  Amount  of  Doty  paid  trpon  Pamphlets 
during  the  year  1630,  £1019,  13a.  9d. 

Accountant  and  Comptroller  General’s  Office,  Stamps, 
2d  Nov.  1631. 


4.  Advertisement*. 

An  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Duty  paid  for  Adver- 
tisements in  Newspapers  and  Pamphlets,  distinguishing 
the  London  Newspapers,  in  the  Year  1830. 

Newspaper* £153,533  7 10 

Pamphlsts  .........  4,199  19  6 

Total. . . . £157,782  7 4 


London  Newspaper*. 


£. 

•.  tt. 

■ 

£. 

s.d* 

Athcnsum 

91 

7 0 

Brought  forward  123.13 

2 0 

A(t« 

927 

9 6 

Law  Advertiser. . . . 

21 

3 G 

Atl«S 

812 

14  0 

Literary  Advertiser. 

62 

6 0 

Bell's  Life  in  London 

26! 

12  6 

Mercantile  Journal  . 

75 

15  6 

British  Traveller . . . 

810 

19  0 

Moore’s  Stock  Lint  . 

2 

5 6 

Courier  

2701 

9 6 

Morning  Advertiser 

560.1 

6 6 

CobbetPs  Register . . 

15 

8 0 

Morning  Chronicle  . 

3595 

0 6 

Christian  Advocate . 

93 

17  6 

Morning  Herald  . . . 

7179 

4 0 

Country  Time*  .... 

68 

12  0 

Morning  Journal. . . 

869 

9 6 

County  Chronicle  . . 

703 

17  0 

Morning  Post  .... 

8588 

0 0 

County  Herald  .... 

311 

10  0 

News  

33.1 

18  0 

Court  Journal 

516 

8 6 

Observer 

750 

4 6 

Commercial  Record 

20 

2 6 

Paul  Pry 

23 

12  6 

Englishman ....... 

66 

10  0 

Public  Ledger 

3526 

12  0 

Examiner  ........ 

459 

19  6 

142 

9 0 

Evening  Mail 

106 

8 0 

Record  

516 

5 0 

English  Chronicle  . 

47 

H 6 

Select  List. . 

0 

io  a 

Farmer’s  Journal. . . 

132 

16  6 

Spectator  

499 

9 0 

Foreign  Literary  Go- 

Standard  

1016 

4 6 

Globe  and  Traveller 

1839 

6 6 

St.  James’s  Chronicle 

950 

5 6 

Kent  and  Essei  Mer- 

Sundny  Times 

760 

18  0 

CUT)’ 

274 

1 0 

Tlte  Times 

15342 

15  6 

Loudon  Jut.ru  l|  , , . 

52 

3 0 

United  Kingdom  . . 

46 

4 0 

Lon  ilon  Packet  . . . 

48 

2 6 

United  Kingdom  Gu- 

Loudon  Gazette  . . . 

84 

2 0 

» tte 

0 

3 G 

Law  Chronicle  .... 

3 

13  G 

Weekly  Dispatch  . . 

544 

15  6 

Law  Ctaxette 

0 

14  0 

\\  rekly  Free  Press. 

69 

11  6 

Literary  Curette  . . . 

547 

8 0 

Wwk  y Mevwengvr. 

581 

14  0 

L Indtyendont  .... 

2 

2 0 

Weekly  Time#  .... 

442 

8 0 

210 

Carried  over  £12333 

2 0 

i 

£62,382  13  (I 

Accountant  and  Comptroller  General’s  Office,  Stamps, 
3d  Nov.  1631. 


An  Account  of  the  Area  or  Number  of  Square  Feet 
of  Surface  of  One  Copy  of  each  of  the  Daily  News- 
papers printed  in  London  during  the  Year  1831,  in- 
cluding Supplementary  or  Extra  Sheets ; together  with 
the  Amount  of  Stamp  Duty  actually  paid  on  one  Copy 
of  each  Newspaper,  and  the  Rate  of  such  Payment  for 
each  100  Square  Feet  of  Area. 


Newspaper. 

Total  NtueVr 
of  Sqrtmff  K«il 
Printed  In  IS3I. 

Total 

Mump 

2“»W2 

ihw  Copy. 

Rate  of 
Daly 
per  too 

S'jUUfu 

Ft.  In. 

4.589  3-5 
4,382  0-583,  Ae. 
3,803  9-83,  Ac. 
3.185  2 9513,  Ac- 
3,164  5 9583,  Ac 
2,940  10  75 
3,153  7-54 1G,  Ac. 
3,012  7 5 
3,212  1 083,  Ac. 
2,9£4  9 66,4c. 
3,036  0 722,  Ac. 
3,203  5 083,  Ac. 
MIS  2 5 

£.  a.  d. 

4 3 51  4 

a.  d. 

1 942 

1 104-8 

2 2*3 
2 7j8 
2 7§  6 
2 10  -2 
2 8 

2 9 8 
2 7 6 
2 9? 

2 84  6 
2 7* 

2 10* 

Morning  Herald  . . . 
Morning  Chronicle 
Morning  Advertiser. 

Globe  and  Traveller 



British  Traveller  . . . 

Star 

Stamp  Office,  Feb.  18,  18321 


NEWARK,  a Borough  and  Market  Town  in  the 
County  of  Nottingham,  stands  on  the  river  Trent.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  a Roman  station,  and  its  pie- 
sent  name,  (New-work,)  which  it  has  borne  since  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  corroborates  the  opinion 


that  before  that  time  some  older  work  existed  on  the 
same  site.  Numerous  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found  within  its  circuit.  The  Castle  was  built  (or  re- 
built) in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  by  Alexander  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  dearly  did  that  Prelate  suffer  for  his  mili- 
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tary  fancy.  The  King  threw  him  into  prison,  and  when 
the  Governor  hesitated  to  deliver  hia  master's  fortress  to 
the  Royal  troops  he  was  informed  that  the  Tyrant  had 
made  a vow  that  the  Bi«hop  should  neither  eat  nor  drink 
till  the  Castle  was  surrendered.  During  the  Baronial 
wars  tinder  John,  tins  strong  hold  was  often  contested, 
and  the  King  having  lost  ail  his  baggage  while  crossing 
the  Wash**,  retired  into  it  for  security,  and  died  within 
its  walls  in  1216.  Cardinal  Wolsey  lodged  in  it  in  1536, 
on  his  way  to  Southwell  ; and  so  also  did  James  I.  on 
his  route  from  Scotland  after  bis  accession  in  1602. 
During  the  Great  Rebellion,  Newark  formed  one  of  the 
King's  moat  loyal  and  powerful  garrisons,  and  under* 
went  three  sieges,  which  it  maintained  with  great  gal- 
lantry. After  its  surrender,  the  Castle  was  demolished 
by  the  Parliament,  nevertheless  its  shell  still  presents  a 
magnificent  ruin.  The  Northern  front  overlooks  the 
river,  and  consists  of  a long  line  of  curtain  five  stories 
in  height,  flanked  at  the  Eastern  angle  by  a square 
tower,  aud  having  another  in  its  centre.  Several  of  the 
windows  are  large  and  handsome,  and  belonging  to  the 
hall  is  one  magnificent  bay.  Under  the  hall  is  an  arched 
crypt,  supported  on  pillars,  and  presenting  loops  and 
embrasures  for  cannon  towards  the  river.  A bridge 
crosses  the  Trent  close  to  the  Castle.  It  is  carried  for 
the  most  part  upon  dry  land,  as  a security  against  the 
floods  by  which  the  roads  before  its  construction  were 
frequently  made  impassable.  It  consists  of  nine  arches, 
and  is  a work  of  the  celebrated  Smeaton.  The  Church  is  a 
noble  building  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  richly  decorated 
in  the  exterior  with  mullious,  tracery,  niches,  and  even 
statues,  which  have  escaped  Iconoclastic  fury,  and  a light 
and  handsome  tower  crowned  with  a lofly  spire.  Many 
of  the  windows  still  retain  their  painted  glass,  and  the 
choir  is  enclosed  by  a carved  wooden  screen  of  choice 
workmanship.  It  is  a Vicarage  in  the  gill  of  the  King. 
The  Market-place  is  a handsome  square,  containing  a 
Town-hall  of  elegant  architecture.  A Grammar  School 
and  a Town  Gaol  are  the  other  public  buildings,  and  many 
of  the  private  honses  are  new  and  well  built.  The  ma- 
nufactures are  chiefly  cotton  and  linen,  but  Newark 
trades  also  in  coal,  wool,  and  malt,  and  it  is  the  chief 
corn  mart  of  the  surroundiug  country.  Its  position  also 
on  the  great  North  road  is  highly  advantageous  to  it. 
The  Charter  by  which  it  returns  two  Members  to  Par- 
liament is  the  latest  in  our  History,  dating  from  the 
29th  Charles  II.  The  voters  are  scot  ond  lot  payers. 
The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  u Mayor 
and  twelve  Aldermen.  Population,  in  1621,  8064. 
Distant  14  miles  North-West  from  Grantham,  120  from 
London. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,  a Borough,  Market 
Town,  and  Port,  and  in  commercial  importance  and 
population  the  principal  town  in  the  district  between 
the  Tees  and  the  Tweed.  It  is  situated  on  the  Northern 
bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  about  miles  West  from  the 
German  Ocean,  273  miles  North  North-West  of  London, 
117  miles  South-East  of  Edinburgh,  15  miles  North  of 
Durham,  and  56  miles  East  of  Carlisle. 

The  site  of  this  town  was  undoubtedly  occupied  at  a 
very  early  period  as  a military  station,  and  was,  probably, 
the  Pont  AXii  of  the  Romans  ; in  Bede's  Hitt.  Ecclesias - 
tica,  it  is  styled  Ad  Mvrvm,  regia  Villa  in  lutlrit ; and 
it  was  also  during  the  Saxon  era,  from  its  abounding  in 
Religions  Houses,  very  appropriately  called  Monkches- 
ter.  Adrian's  Vallum  and  Sevems’a  Wall,  both  of  which 
extended  across  the  island  from  sea  to  sea,  passed 


through  Newcastle,  hence  the  designation  Ad  Murrm.  NEW 
The  origin  of  the  present  town  may  certainly  he  referred  CASTLR- 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  by  whom  it  was  constituted 
a Borough,  and  by  whom,  or  one  of  bin  sons,  Robert  or  ' . 

Rufus,  the  castle  was  built,  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

The  town  seems  soon  to  have  become  of  some  import- 
ance, and  its  revenue  to  have  been  considerable,  probably 
derived  rather  from  its  mines  of  coal  than  from  “ the 
harvest  of  the  river."  Its  earliest  Charter  extant  is  from 
Henry  I.,  by  which  he  confirmed  “proftii  hominibns  de 
Novo  Cattello  super  Tinam  et  heredibus  earum  rill  am 
notlram  de  Novo  Costello  cum  omnibus  projicuit  pro 
centum  libris A Charter  of  King  John  mentions 
“ quinquaginta  libra  nvmero”  or  £b0  sterling,  as  the 
ancient  fee-farm  rent  paid  to  the  Crown.  Henry  III., 
in  the  year  1235,  granted  a Charter  “ to  the  men  of  New- 
castle," which  excluded  all  Jews  from  residing  amongst 
them  ; and  three  years  afterwards  he  gave  them  the  land 
called  the  Forth,  with  leave  “to  dig  stones  and  coals 
there.”  This  Borough  was  originally  part  of  the  County 
of  Northumberland  ; but  Henry  IV.  granted  a Charter, 
dated  May  4,  1400,  the  efTect  of  which  was  to  constitute 
the  ancient  Borough  a separate  County  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  ; H hns  now  its  own  Lord  Lieutenant,  Sheriff, 

Coroner,  and  other  officers ; it  has  it*  separate  Assizes, 
and  in  fact  possesses  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a 
County.  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Charter  dated  August  30, 

1599,  incorporated  the  Burgesses  or  inhabitants  by  the 
name  of  the  “ Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  the  Town  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  the  County  of  the  same."  The 
governing  body  of  the  corporation  consist*  of  the  Mayor, 
ten  Aldermen,  a Sheriff,  and  twenty-four  Common 
Councilmen.  There  are  likewise  a Recorder,  two  Co- 
roners, a Town  Clerk,  and  other  officers.  The  right  of 
election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  is  in  the 
free  Burgesses  at  large,  who  acquire  their  freedom  either 
by  descent  or  servitude ; all  the  sons  of  a free  Burge** 
are  entitled  to  the  franchise  of  their  father.  The  number 
of  free  Burgesses  is  about  4000.  The  number  of  houses 
in  the  town  of  X10  rental  is  computed  at  2916,  of  which 
404  are  occupied  by  Burgesses. 

The  income  of  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  is  about 
£35,000  per  annum  ; the  annual  allowance  to  the  Mayor 
for  maintaining  hospitality  in  the  Mansion  House  is 
2000  guineas  per  annum,  exclusive  of  a house  ami  fur- 
niture, coach  and  horses,  barge,  service  of  plate,  and 
coals. 

This  Borough-County,  which  is  composed  of  four 
Townships,  St.  Nicholas,  All  Saints,  St.  John's,  and  5k. 
Andrew’s,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  St  Nicholas,  in  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Northumberland  and  Docesc  of  Dur- 
ham ; it  is  bounded  on  the  South  part  by  the  County  of 
Durham,  and  on  other  parts  by  the  County  of  North- 
umberland : it*  circuit  is  ten  miles  and  1500  yard*.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  town  comprises  the  river  Tyne  within 
the  flowing  of  the  tide,  a space  of  about  eighteen  miles, 
viz.  from  Hedwin  Stream*,  seven  miles  above  the  town, 
down  to  a rock  in  the  sea  called  Sparhawk.  The  parish 
of  St.  Nicholas  comprises  besides  the  town  several 
Townships  in  the  County  of  Northumberland.  The 
Benefice  i*  a Vicarage  endowed  with  all  small  tithes,  but 
several  moduses  exist,  and  some  species  of  tithe  ore  not 
collected  ; the  net  annual  value  is  supposed  to  be  about 
.£700  per  annum.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  **  the  Patron, 
and  he  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle  are  the 
owners  of  the  Rectory  or  great  tithe*,  in  equal  moietiea. 

The  parochial  Chopelrie*  of  All  Saint*,  St.  John's,  and 
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ItfEW*  SL  Andrew's,  in  Newcastle,  which  are  perpetual  Curacies, 

CASTLE-  respectively  extend  into  Northumberland  ; their  annual 
ty vk*  *ncon>e  raay  »*aled  at  about  £300  per  annum  each. 

. * ' , At  Newcastle,  lltc  bonks  of  the  Tyne  are  steep,  and 

r of  considerable  height;  the  town  rises  along  the  hill 
and  crowns  the  Bummit.  In  the  ancient  part  of  the 
town  near  the  river,  the  streets,  which  are  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  by  shops,  manufactories,  and  warehouses, 
are  narrow  and  inconvenient ; but  the  principal  tho- 
roughfares have  been  widened  and  improved,  and  many 
new  streets  have  been  built  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
especially  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  quarters  of  the 
town.  The  suburb,  too,  of  Westgalc,  which  is  in  the 
County  of  Northumberland,  has  lately  been  much 
increased,  and  many  of  its  residences  have  a noble  pros- 
pect of  the  river  Tyne  and  the  vales  of  Ravens  worth  and 
Derwent,  in  the  adjoining  County  of  Durham.  The 
newer  squares  and  streets  are  laid  out  iu  a handsome 
style,  and  the  spirit  of  improvement  and  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  place  bid  fair  to  render  it  equal  in  con- 
venience and  elegance  to  any  Provincial  town  in  the 
Kingdom.  The  view  of  the  town  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  is  peculiarly  grand  and  picturesque ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  the  river 
Tyne  and  its  shipping,  and  the  spacious  quay  crowded 
With  its  busy  throng  and  merchandise ; the  streets 
ascend  and  range  along  the  acclivity  till  they  reach  the 
level,  with  here  and  there  a tine  and  prominent  object. 
Among  the  public  buildings  which  are  conspicuous,  are 
the  Court  House  for  the  County  of  Northumberland, 
vrith  a noble  portico,  designed  from  tbe  Parthenon,  the 
eld  Castle  of  the  town,  the  steeple  of  St  Nicholas,  anil 
the  spire  of  All  Saints.  The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  was 
founacd  by  the  Conqueror,  and  the  present  edifice  was 
raised,  it  is  supposed,  about  the  year  1359.  It  is  240 
feet  long,  75  fret  broad,  and  tbe  height  of  the  tower  is 
194  feet.  This  tower  is  square,  and  at  its  four  angles 
are  lofty  and  highly  ornamented  spires,  from  whose 
bases  spring  transverse  arches  supporting  a lantern 
of  exquisite  lightness  and  beauty,  with  smaller  spires 
than  those  of  the  tower  at  its  angles,  and  the  principal 
spire  rising  to  a great  height  from  its  centre.  The 
steeple  of  St.  Dunslan’s  iu  the  East,  London,  was  built 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  imitation  of  it,  but  is  greatly 
inferior.  Attached  to  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  are 
two  Libraries,  one  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  and  the 
other,  which  is  considerable  and  very  valuable,  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Town  by  Dr.  Tomlinson.  The  parochial 
Chapel,  or  Church  of  All  Saints,  rebuilt  in  1763,  is 
a handsome  Grecian  building  of  a circular  form,  with  a 
lofty  and  elegant  spire,  and  an  Ionic  portico  on  the 
South.  St.  Thomas’s  Chapel,  lately  erected  by  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  is  a very  handsome 
building  in  the  early  English  style  of  architecture,  with 
lancet  windows  and  pointed  arches.  In  1824,  a new 
Gaol  was  erected  : it  consists  of  a strong  and  lofly  centre 
tower,  with  five  radiating  wings,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
the  safe  custody  and  classification  of  prisoners.  The 
Assembly  Rooms,  erected  in  1766,  at  an  expense  of 
^6700,  are  elegant  and  commodious. 

Ol  the  ancient  Norman  Castle,  little  now  remains  but 
the  towcT,  which  is  a noble  object ; it  is  about  80  fret 
nigh,  62  feet  by  54  on  the  outside,  and  its  walls  14  feet 
thick  ; its  chapel  and  guard-room  arc  generally  visited 
by  btrangera,  and  from  the  top  is  a good  panoramic  view 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  ancient  walls  of 
tbe  town  are  supposed  to  have  been  built  during  the 


X II I th  Century.  Lei  and  says,  “ The  strength  and  mag-  ltEW- 
itificence  of  the  walling  of  this  town  far  passith  all  the 
waulles  of  the  cities  of  England,  and  most  of  the  towns  TYNK 
of  Europe.”  The  walls  were  2 miles  239  yards  in  eircum-  > 

ference  ; onoe  containing  seven  gates  of  great  strength, 
and  seventeen  round  towers.  Some  of  the  towers  and 
portions  of  the  wall  still  remain,  hut  the  last  gate  (New 
Gate)  was  removed  in  1823.  The  town  possesses  a 
most  excellent  market  in  a convenient  situation. 

Newcastle  is  well  supplied  with  good  water;  there 
are  numerous  public  fountains,  locally  called  “ pants,” 

(probably  a corruption  of  pond.)  and  a Company  con- 
veys it  into  bouses  and  manufactories  iu  all  parts  of 
the  town. 

Immediately  adjoining  Newcastle  on  the  North  and 
West  is  the  Town  Moor,  an  uninclosed  pasture  of  about 
1200  acres  ; the  herbage  is  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  the  resident  Burgesses  and  resident  widows  of  de- 
ceased Burgesses,  for  the  grazing  of  two  milch  cows 
each.  This  open  district,  which  may  well  be  styled  the 
lungs  of  the  town,  is  extremely  valuable  to  the  inhabit- 
ants as  a resort  for  exercise,  whether  on  horse  or  foot, 
free  from  the  smoke  and  other  annoyances  of  manu- 
factures. 

The  manufactures  of  Newcastle  and  its  vicinity  are 
numerous  and  extensive.  Amongst  the  principal  are 
tbe  iron  and  glass-works  for  which  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne  have  king  been  famous.  Tbe  first  glass-works  on 
tbe  river  Tvnc  were  established  about  the  year  1619, 
by  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  Knight,  who  brought  workmen 
from  Lorraine,  and  had  by  proclamation  the  sole  right 
of  making  glass  in  England  granted  to  him  on  account 
of  the  great  industry  and  capital  he  had  employed  in 
perfecting  that  manufacture  with  pit-coal,  “ whereby  the 
woods  and  timber  of  this  Kingdom  were  greutly  pre- 
served," and  an  additional  impulse  given  to  the  staple 
commerce  of  this  port.  Since  that  period  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  glass  have  been  rapidly 
increasing  in  this  neighbourhood.  At  present  (1831) 
there  are  on  the  river  Tyne  thirty-one  glass-houses,  r it. 
one  for  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass,  fifteen  for  crown 
glass,  six  for  flint  glass,  and  nine  for  green  bottles.  It  has 
been  stated  that  more  glass  is  manufactured  on  tbe  river 
Tyne  than  in  tbe  whole  Kingdom  of  France,  ami  about 
two-fifths  of  the  English  glass  is  said  to  be  made  in  this 
district.  In  1810,  it  wns  estimated  that  the  thirty  glass- 
houses on  the  river  Tyne  manufactured  goods  to  the 
amount  of  .£499,000  annually,  on  which  the  sum  of 
^181,000  was  paid  in  duty.  In  1812,  the  duties  on 
glass  were  doubled,  since  which  time  the  trade  has  ex- 
perienced great  fluctuations,  though  it  is  still  conducted 
with  considerable  spirit,  ingenuity,  and  success. 

There  are  several  large  furnaces  for  smelting  iron  m 
the  neighbourhood,  and  also  a considerable  number  of 
extensive  wrought-iron  works,  iron  and  brass  founderies, 
and  steel  manufactories.  Several  thousand  workmen 
are  employed  at  these  establishments  in  casting,  forging, 
slitting,  and  rolling  iron  and  steel  into  almost  every  form 
of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Anchors,  chain-cables, 
pumps,  cylinders,  cannon,  steam-engines,  and  other 
massive  articles  are  manufactured  here;  aud  also  shovels, 
edge-tools,  files,  saws,  kettles,  nails,  sheet  iron,  and  all 
kind*  of  ironmongery.  The  lurgest  wrought-iron  works 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  are  at  Swalwell  and  Wcniaton. 

Few  places  combine  more  conveniences  for  manufac- 
turing every  species  of  earthenware  than  the  banks  of 
the  Tyne,  where  there  are  now  about  twenty  potteries. 
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NEW-  Flint  and  potters'  clay  are  brought  from  the  South  of 
CASTLE-  England  in  ships  coming  for  coals,  and  the  chief  male- 
rials  used  for  colouring  and  glazing  are  procured  in  the 
. ' . neighbourhood. 

™ * There  are  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  some  large 

soaperies,  a floor-cloth  and  two  linen-yarn  manufacto- 
ries, several  mustard  and  corn-mills,  malt-kilns,  brewe- 
ries, oil  - reft  aeries,  roperies,  colour,  paint,  glue,  and  sail- 
cloth manufactories,  paper-mills,  tanneries,  and  chemical 
works  for  manufacturing  oil  of  vitriol,  cudbear,  soda- 
water,  alkali,  sal  ammoniac,  copperas,  vinegar,  glauber 
salts,  coal-tar,  lamp-black,  charcoal,  coke,  fig-blue,  <ic. 
Some  years  ago  there  were  two  sugar  refineries  in  the 
town,  but  they  are  now  disused.  There  are  several 
establishments  for  converting  pig-lead  into  ceruse  and 
minium  for  pigments,  and  at  two  of  them  lead -shot  is 
manufactured.  The  shot-tower  at  Low  Elswick  is  175 
feet  high  ; the  shut  is  cast  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 
by  cooling  as  it  falls,  obtains  that  roundness  and  solidity 
ibr  which  it  is  esteemed  by  sportsmen. 

Rut  the  coal-trade  is  the  principal  source  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  The  capital  employed  in  this  trade 
is  estimated  at  .£4,000,000  sterling;  and  in  its  various 
branches  about  75,000  persons  are  engaged.  Its  pro- 
duce has  becu  calculated  at  £6 0,000  per  week,  and  the 
duty  paid  to  Government,  which  has  been  lately  re- 
pealed, at  £600,000  annually.  This  port  is  second  only 
to  London  in  the  number  and  extent  of  its  shipping ; 
the  number  of  ships  registered  at  the  Custom-house, 
Newcastle,  is  1017,  and  their  tonnage  200,(587 ; it  is 
computed  that  they  are  navigated  by  9640  seamen. 
Laden  vessels  of  upwards  of  220  tons  burthen  eusily 
navigate  the  river  as  high  up  as  Newcastle  bridge,  and 
the  quay  of  the  torvn  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England, 
being  560  yards  in  length.  The  principal  exports  be- 
sides coal,  arc  lead,  produced  by  the  numerous  mines 
in  Allendale  and-  Weardale,  plate  and  other  manufac- 
tured glass,  earthenware,  unchors,  chain-cables,  and 
other  articles  of  naval -ironmongery,  steel,  grindstones, 
&c.  The  foreign  import  trade  of  the  port  is  very  consider- 
able, especially  in  com  and  timber.  Some  vessels  arc  an- 
nually employed  in  the  Greenland  whale-fishery.  There 
are  between  fifty  and  sixty  steam-vessels  employed  on  this 
river,  chiefly  in  carrying  passengers  and  towing  ships. 

The  salmon-fishery  in  the  Tyne,  once  so  abundant 
that  it  was  provided  in  apprentices’ indentures  that  they 
should  not  be  fed  with  it  oftencr  than  twice  a week,  now 
affords  only  a small  supply. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  quantity  of  coals  ship- 
ped from  the  port  of  Newcastle,  which  includes  Hartley 
and  Blyth,  small  harbours  on  the  coast  of  Northland, 
North  of  the  Tyne.  The  figures  in  each  column  show 
the  number  of  Newcastle  chaldrons,  one  of  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  two  of  the  London  measure,  being  in 
weight  about  53  cwt.  and  containing  69  Winchester 
bushels,  whilst  the  London  chaldron  is  equal  to  only 
36  Winchester  bushels,  and  weighs  26  cwt.  Eight 
Newcastle  chaldrons  make  one  keel,  the  boat  or  barge 
in  which  coals  arc  conveyed  from  sume  collieries  to  the 
ships  ; and  twenty-two  chaldrons  are  called  a ten. 


Ki;wautl«. 

Hartley  and  Dtyth. 

Cwuctwise. 

l>ver-«ca. 

Co.vtfwwc, 

Ovrr-se*. 

1791 

•404,367 

45,702 

39,619 

127 

1808 

613.786 

15,661 

4S.603 

960 

1816 

678,151 

43,763 

49,417 

771 

1826 

800.437 

62,6-20 

51.533 

1395 

1830 

817,570 

49,943 

48,812 

965 

The  markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  and  NetW- 
are numerously  attended,  especially  that  on  Saturday,  CASTLE- 
on  which  day  there  is  a great  influx  of  persons  from  the  UPON- 
surrounding  colliery  villages.  Newcastle  has  three  fairs, 
viz.  on  the  12lh  of  August,  the  29th  of  October,  and  the  jjEVT- 
22d  of  November.  CASTLK- 

Newcastle  has  many  charitable  institutions,  which  are  t’NDKK- 
liberally  supported.  A General  Infirmary,  including  a 
Lock  Hospital,  Dispensary,  Lying-in-Hospital,  Eye  In- 
firmary,  and  Fever  House.  Nor  are  the  interests  of 
Science  and  Literature  neglected  : there  is  a Literary 
and  Philosophical  Institution,  with  a large  and  valuable 
Library  and  Museum  ; a Natural  History  Society,  also 
with  a Museum;  an  Antiquarian  Society,  possessing 
many  valuable  Roman  antiquities,  which  have  been 
found  in  the  different  stations  on  the  wall ; a Mechanic’s 
Institution,  possessing  a valuable  Library ; a Bota- 
nical and  Horticultural  Society,  at  whose  meetings  prize* 
arc  given  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  is  also  a 
Northern  Academy  of  Arts,  where  pictures  by  modern 
masters  are  annually  exhibited,  and  an  exhibition  of 
Sculpture. 

The  population  of  the  town,  according  to  the  census 
of  1631,  is  as  follows:  Township  of  St.  Nicholas,  6126; 
of  All  Saints,  17,063;  of  St.  John,  8135;  and  of  St. 

Andrew,  11,436 : total  42,760.  But  it  should  be  noticed 
that  the  suburbs  of  the  towu  are  not  included  in  this 
enumeration  ; they  consist  of  the  following  Townships 
in  the  County  of  Northumberland  : Wcstgate,  with  a 
population  of  2996;  Elswick,  787  ; Jesmond,  1393 ; 

Heaton,  501  ; and  Byker,  5176  : in  all  108,53.  Gates- 
head, in  the  County  of  Durham,  which  is  also  a suburb 
of  the  town,  as  Southwark  is  of  London,  contains  a popu- 
lation of  15,177  inhabitants,  and  the  following,  therefore, 
is  a summary  of  the  whole  population  : w ithin  the  limits 
of  the  town,  42,760;  within  the  suburhs  in  Northum- 
berland, 10,853 ; within  the  suburbs  in  Durham,  15,177 : 
total  C9.790. 

Brand,  History  of  Newcastle,  2 vols.  4to.  1789* 
Mackenzie,  History  of  Newcastle,  4 to.  1827  ; Parson 
and  White,  Directory  of  the  Counties  of  Durham,  North- 
umberland, and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne , 2 vols.  12mo. 

1827. 

NEWCASTLE -UNDER -LINE,  a Borough  ond 
Market  Town  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  takes  its  name 
from  the  River  Line,  a branch  of  the  Trent,  upon  the 
Eastern  bank  of  which  it  stands,  and  from  a fortress 
built  in  it  by  Edmund  Earl  of  Lancaster,  youngest  son 
of  Henry  III.,  upon  the  decay  of  a more  ancient  castle 
in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Chesterton.  Of  this  latter 
castle  scarcely  a vestige  is  now  remaining.  Newcastle 
stands  agreeably,  the  town  is  neat,  but  for  the  most 
part  ancient,  and  the  principal  street  clean  and  spacious. 

In  earlier  days  it  maintained  four  Churches,  three  ol 
which  were  destroyed  in  the  Barons’  Wars,  and  that 
which  now  remains  is  only  u Chapel  to  the  Parish  of 
Stoke.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  Henry  I.  and 
has  received  Charters  from  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II. 
ulso.  It  is  governed  by  a Mayor,  two  Justices,  two 
Bailiff's,  and  twenty-four  Common  Councilmen,  and  hits 
returned  two  Members  to  Parliament  since  27th  Ed- 
ward III.  The  chief  manufactures  arc  pottery  to  a very 
great  extent,  cloth,  and  hats.  Much  of  the  coal  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  so  soft  as  to  be  cut  into  slices,  and  it 
consumes  too  rapidly  to  be  employed  otherwise  than  in 
furnaces ; the  trade  in  other  coal  is  very  considerable,  and 
much  facilitated  by  the  Grand  Trent  canal  which  pass®* 
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NEW-  through  the  town.  Newcastle  is  the  birth-place  of  the 
CASTLE-  Regicide  Harrison.  Population,  in  1821,  7031.  Dis- 
Vikv8*  lant  fr®™  London  ISO  miles  North-West. 

_ NEWFOUNDLAND,  a large  Island  of  the  British 
NEW  Empire,  is  adjacent  to  the  Eastern  const  of  North  Ame- 
FOUND-  nca,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Belle 
LAND.  j8]c^  about  twelve  miles  broad,  and  affording  a passage 
practicable  for  vessels  of  any  burthen,  but  intricate  and 
M&tttant.  dangerous.  This  Island  is  300  miles  long,  260  broad, 
and  contains  85,000  square  mile*.  It  lies  between 
46°  40'  and  51°  36'  North  latitude,  and  between  52°  18' 
Phj-*.ieal  and  ^ lb*  West  longitude.  Tile  figure  is  very  irre- 
a»]«ct.  gular,  being  deeply  indented  by  numerous  inlets  which 
receive  the  streams  that  give  exit  to  the  water  of  the 
lakes  abounding  in  the  interior,  and  as  the  shores  are 
generally  bold,  these  land-locked  bays  present  many  ex- 
cellent havens  and  roadsteads.  In  many  places  a beach 
of  dry,  clean  pebbles  extends  along  the  water’s  edge  and 
presents  a surface  admirably  adapted  for  drying  the  fish 
afforded  by  the  adjacent  sea.  Above,  precipices  of  mo- 
derate height  are  crowned  by  groves  of  diminutive  tim- 
ber. Pennant,  in  his  Arctic  Zoology,  represents  some  of 
the  mountains  as  having  a considerable  height,  and 
mentions  Cape  St.  Mary,  Chapeau  Rouge,  and  Cape  la 
Hune,  on  the  South-Western  coast,  as  attaining  a great 
elevation.  Little  is  known  of  the  Country  further  in- 
land than  about  thirty  miles,  as  the  settlers  of  the  coast, 
n sea-faring  people,  find  no  inducement  to  undertake  the 
lubour  and  danger  of  exploring  it.  The  face  of  the 
Country,  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  presents  a suc- 
cession of  low  steep  hills  covered  with  woods  of  stunted 
fir  or  birch,  and  interspersed  with  innumerable  fresh- 
water lakes.  The  plains  which  occur  are  usually  marshy, 
and  overgrown  with  heath,  though  some  are  strewed 
with  fragments  of  rock  lying  so  close  together  as  to  pre- 
clude vegetation,  and  hence  they  bear  the  name  of  Bar- 
rens. The  dreary  woodlands  are  enlivened  in  Summer 
by  the  bloom  of  wild  roses,  and  contain  cherry  trees, 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  and  a few  other  small 
fruit  trees  of  indigenous  growth.  Potatoes  and  most  of 
the  common  esculents  of  British  gardens  are  cultivated 
with  considerable  success,  but  the  moist,  variable,  and 
raw  weather  of  the  Summers  does  not  allow  com  to 
ripen. 

Minerals.  Extensive  beds  of  coal  in  some  places  reach  down  to 
. the  water's  edge,  so  that  it  could  with  great  facility  be 
worked  and  shot  into  the  holds  of  vessels  anchored 
alongside.  Vast  deposits  of  pyrites  occur  on  the  Eastern 
shore,  and  their  spontaneous  combustion  in  wet  weather 
sometimes  exhibits  pseudo-volcanic  phenomena.  The 
yellow  colour  and  glittering  appearance  of  this  ore  gave 
Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  and  other  early  navigators  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  Island  contained  rich 
mines  of  gold.  The  beautiful  iridescent  spar  called 
Labrador  stone  occurs  frequently. 

Quadra  Deer,  beavers,  hares,  and  their  rapacious  enemies, 
bears,  foxes,  and  martens,  abound  in  the  woods,  and  are 
hunted  during  Winter,  when  the  uniform  hardness  of 
the  frozen  surface  renders  exery  spot  accessible.  Then 
also  the  skin  is  most  valuable,  as  wild  quadrupeds  ac- 
quire a close  fur  of  unspotted  whiteness,  which  on  the 
approach  of  Summer  is  exchanged  for  the  colour  and 
texture  usually  belonging  to  the  teguments  of  such 
creatures  in  more  temperate  climates.  The  genuine 
Newfoundland  dog,  the  noblest  variety  of  the  species, 
grows  to  the  size  of  a thriving  calf  of  three  months  old. 
It  retains  in  a considerable  degree  many  of  the  propen- 
vol.  xxv. 


shies  of  its  unreclaimed  nature,  and  though  attached  to  XEW- 
its  master,  exhibits  a dangerous  ferocity  if  irritated,  and  FOUND- 
even  after  the  most  careful  training  will,  if  unobserved,  LAND, 
destroy  all  domestic  animals  which  it  can  overpower. 
According  to  Angpach.  it  is  still  peculiar  to  the  Island, 
as  the  variety  known  by  the  name  in  Europe  is  a dege- 
nerate mongrel. 

The  Winters,  although  severe,  are  less  so  than  on  the  Climate, 
adjacent  Continent.  They  generally  set  in  early  in 
November,  and  terminate  at  the  end  of  April,  although 
on  the  elevated  Barrens  the  snow  lie*  until  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  The  North-Easterly  winds  are  most 
dreaded,  as  they  drive  on  the  coasts  immense  fields  of 
icc,  which  fill  all  the  inlets,  and  extend  over  the  surface 
of  the  sea  for  several  miles  from  the  shore.  On  the  dis- 
ruption of  this  accumulation  by  violent  gale*,  such  vessels 
as  are  not  secured  in  landlocked  havens  are  shattered 
into  [fragments,  and  their  timber*  are  often  set  on  fire 
by  the  violence  of  the  collision  and  friction  between  the 
agitated  masses  of  ice.  The  winds  blowing  over  such  a 
surface  become  loaded  with  frozen  fogs,  or  frosl-tmoke, 
consisting  of  icy  spicule,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
not  only  rendering  exposure  to  the  air  painful,  but  pe- 
netrating into  houses  through  the  smallest  apertures. 

In  Spring,  the  thaw  commences  at  the  same  time  at  the 
upper  and  lower  surface  of  the  snow,  so  that  the  middle 
stratum  melts  last.  The  ground  is  then  found  unfrozen 
to  any  depth,  and  vegetation  is  checked  rather  by  the 
variableness  than  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  weather, 
as  a considerable  degree  of  heat  will,  by  a sudden  trans- 
ition, give  place  to  gusty,  raw,  and  chilling  gules.  Not- 
withstanding the  ungenial  nature  of  the  climate,  the 
finest  fruits  and  vegetables  are  cheap  and  abundant,  as 
they  form  the  principal  cargoes  of  the  vessels  which,  during 
the  fishing  season,  visit  the  Island  from  the  West  Indies 
and  the  South  of  Europe. 

The  capture  of  seals,  morses,  and  other  amphibious  S«al  fishery* 
mammalia,  forms  a lucrative  object  of  pursuit  to  the 
hardy  islanders  during  the  latter  months  of  Winter. 

With  admirable  intrepidity,  activity,  and  skill  they  con- 
duct their  harks  to  sea  through  casual  openings  in  the 
ice,  until  they  fall  in  with  some  seal-meadow,  or  field  of 
ice  occupied  by  those  gregarious  creatures,  whose  valu- 
able skins  and  abundant  oil  yield  a rich  remuneration  of 
these  perilous  enterprise*.  As  the  Spring  advances,  the 
boats  and  labour  thus  employed  are  transferred  to  the 
cod-fisheries,  which  we  have  already  described  under 
Gadus. 

The  population  settled  at  St.  John's,  Placentia,  liar-  Population, 
bour  Grace,  and  their  dependent  stations,  was  estimated 
by  Colquhoun,  in  1815,  at  18,000,  who  kept  10,000 
acres  of  land  in  cultivation  ; but  the  number  has  since 
so  greatly  increased  that,  according  to  the  Report  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  in  1824,  it  amounted  to  100,000. 

The  red  Indian  population  is  so  scanty  and  so  shy  in  ap- 
proaching the  settlements  of  white  men,  in  consequence 
of  injuries  mutually  inflicted  ami  suffered,  that  it  has  been 
doubled  whether  any  of  them  permanently  occupy  the 
Island,  and  whether  those  occasionally  observed  have  not 
passed  over  from  the  Continent  to  hunt  during  the  Sum- 
mer months.  Captain  Buchan,  however,  who,  in  1811, 
marched  up  the  country  a hundred  and  thirty  miles, 
found  in  tne  depth  of  Winter  a village  containing 
seventy-five  Indians,  whom  he  in  vain  sought  to 
conciliate,  since  after  having  with  wanton  barbarity  killed 
two  of  his  men,  they  sought  refuge  in  remoter  wilds. 

St.  John’s,  the  scat  of  Government  and  principal  St.  John's. 
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NEW-  haven,  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a deep  bay  formed 
FOUND-  by  two  steep  and  high  hills,  which  at  the  entrance  ure 
LAND,  gyrated  but  by  a narrow  channel,  and  completely 
NEW  ®heller  the  enclosed  basin  from  every  wind.  It  is  well 
SOUTH  fortified,  but  the  houses,  built  of  wood,  and  only  one  story 
"WALES,  high,  have  a mean  appearance,  and  ore  subject  to  frequent 
conflagrations,  by  one  of  which  the  town  wns.  in  1816, 
almost  completely  destroyed,  and  property  consumed 
to  the  value  of  .£100,000.  St.  John's,  in  a commercial 
point  of  view,  is  a thriving  place  ; and  it  has  a weekly 
newspaper.  The  rental  payable  to  proprietors  resident  in 
Britain  exceeds  £30,000  annually.  The  population  is 
Placentia,  about  12,000.  Placentia,  a small  place,  has  an  excellent 
harbour  capable  of  sheltering  a hundred  and  fifty  sail, 
and  a convenient  beach  much  frequented  by  those  engaged 
Harbour  jn  curing  fish.  Harbour  Grace. , the  only  other  town,  is 
®*aoe'  small  and  unimportant.  The  fixed  and  circulating 
capital  on  the  island  is  estimated  by  Colquhoun  at 
£1.973,000.  The  inhabitants  of  European  descent  are 
a robust,  well-formed,  healthy  race,  notwithstanding  that 
aalt-fish  constitutes  the  main  article  of  diet,  being  eaten 
three  times  u day.  Its  septic  quality  is  counteracted  by 
the  copious  use  of  tea.  and  still  more  by  that  of  spruce 
beer,  made  of  a decoction  of  the  small  branches  of  the 
black  spruce  and  of  molasses. 

Annual  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  this  important  colony 
value  of  |m  in  Rome  years  of  the  Revolutionary  war  exceeded 
enes*  £2,000,000  sterling  annually.  Of  this  amount  the  price 
of  cod-fish  constituted  far  the  greater  portion.  In  IB15, 
the  quantity  of  cod-fish  cured  was  1 , 1 80,650  cwt-of  which 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  took  982,116  cwt.  ; the 
rest  was  for  the  most  part  shipped  for  the  West  Indira. 
The  salmon  cured  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  2782 
tierces.  Herrings  remuin  about  the  coast  throughout 
the  Winter,  but  the  principal  shoals  visit  it  in  May. 
Their  capture  forms  an  important  department  of  fishery 
though  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  cod-fish.  The  capelin, 
a small  and  beautiful  species  of  salmon,  is  a most  deli- 
cious fish,  and  of  great  importance,  us  it  is  the  best  bait 
for  cod.  The  capelin  shoals,  or  skulls,  as  they  are  called, 
make  their  appearance  in  June,  and  are  so  dense  and 
extensive  as  to  change  the  colour  of  the  Ocean.  They 
are  attended  by  innumerable  grampuses  and  other  vo- 
racious  cetaceous  species,  and  in  a fine  mo  nshine  night 
the  glittering  of  the  shoals  and  of  the  cod-fish  incessantly 
in  motion  and  bounding  to  seize  their  prey,  the  unwieldy 
gambols  of  various  species  of  whales,  and  the  movements 
of  the  numerous  hoate  employed  in  the  fishery,  constitute 
a most  lively  and  interesting  scene.  The  important  in- 
terests vested  in  the  fisheries  were,  during  the  late  war 
with  America,  protect ed  by  sixty-one  armed  vessels,  of 
which  three  were  sail  of  the  line.  The  total  number  of 
British  vessels  employed  in  the  fishery,  in  1816,  was 
795,  measuring  102,186  tons,  and  employing  6018  men. 


Of  the  Banks,  which  are  the  cause  of  the  great  value  NKW. 
and  importance  of  this  colony,  there  ore  usually  enume-  FOUND- 
rated  seven,  lying  to  the  South-East  and  South  of  the  LAND. 
Island.  The  Great  Bank  extends  from  41*  to  5U°  North  %kvy 
latitude,  and  from  48° to  53°  West  longitude.  It  is  above  SOUTH 
6tK)  miles  long  and  120  broad.  The  soundings  vary  WALKS, 
from  30  to  50  on  the  Southern  part,  from  10  to  30  in 
the  middle,  and  deepen  towards  the  North.  The  decli-  Bask#  of 
vitv  of  the  bottom  is  very  gradual  on  the  Western  side, 
while  on  the  Eastern,  soundings  pass  ut  once  from  *** 

50  to  200  fathoms,  and  at  a very  short  distance  no 
bottom  can  be  found.  Some  have  considered  these 
Banks  bare  deposited  by  the  Gulf-stream  retarded  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  Southern  coast  of 
the  Island,  but  others,  with  more  probability,  conclude 
from  their  permanence  and  the  steep  inequalities  of  their 
surfaces,  that  they  are  submarine  mountains,  overspread 
with  sand,  but  having  a nucleus  formed  of  rock  or  some 
tenacious  clay.  The  Gulf-stream  is  easily  distinguished 
from  other  parts  of  the  Ocean  by  its  bright  blue  hue; 
it  is  nearly  20  degree**  warmer  than  the  sea  which 
washes  the  shores  of  Newfoundland ; its  incessant 
steaming  covers  the  batiks  with  fogs,  rendered  still 
more  perilous  to  navigators  by  the  violent  gales  and 
heavy  swell  which  prevail  there  with  little  intermission. 

During  Summer,  enormous  icebergs  are  brought  from 
the  Arctic  Sea  by  currents  setting  from  the  North  and 
North-West ; these  grounding  ut  the  depth  sometimes 
of  30  or  40  fathoms,  cause  great  danger  to  naviga- 
tors, who  amidst  the  fogs  must  carefully  watch  for 
the  warnings  afforded  bv  the  ice-blink  and  the  noise  of 
breakers.  Purdy  mentions  one  of  these  masses  which 
grounded  in  45  fathoms  and  was  ten  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  in-  Discoveryaf 
vestigators,  Newfoundland  was  discovered  in  1001,  by  Idand. 
Biorn,  a Norwegian  rover,  who  named  it  Vinland,  from 
the  abundance  of  berries  fit  for  producing  fermented 
beverages.  Malte-Rrun  considers  it  identical  with  Est- 
onia ltd,  (East  Out-land,  the  land  projecting  Eastward.) 
explored  in  1390  by  the  Italian  navigator  Zeno.  It 
was  again  visited  in  1496,  by  John  t.’abot,  commissioned 
by  Henry  VII.  King  of  England ; and  claimed  in  con- 
sequence by  right  of  prior  occupation,  it  is  the  moat 
ancient,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  British 
Colonies. 

Pennant,  Arctic  Zoology,  2 vnla.  4to.  London, 

1784 — 1787  ; Purdy,  Memoir  to  accompany  the  Chart 
of  the  Atlantic,  London,  8vo.  1812  ; Barrow,  Chrono- 
logical History  of  Voyages  into  the  Arctic  Regions,  8va 
1819;  Anspach,  History  of  Newfoundland , Bvo.  Lon- 
don, 1819  ; Multc-Brun,  Precis  de  la  Geographic  Uni- 
verstlle,  8 tom.  Svo.  Paris. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

PukUiee,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  avast  tract  forming  the  Wales,  the  tract  inclosed  between  (his  line,  Torres 
andextruT’  Eastern  part  of  New  Holland.  From  Cape  York,  Straits  on  the  North,  and  the  Pacific  and  Bass’s  Straits 
which,  in  Southern  latitude  UP  4 O',  forms  the  Eastern  on  the  East  and  South,  contains  alwve  1,000,000 
headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  to  Cape  Howe,  square  British  miles.  The  great  promontory  forming 
in  Southern  latitude  39°,  the  Eastern  coast  extends  the  Eastern  lxiundnry  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  is  in 
above  2000  British  miles.  It  we  consider  the  meridian  this  point  of  view  regarded  as  the  Northern  part  of  this 
1403  East  as  the  Western  boundary  of  New  South  great  territory.  The  line  of  coast  measured  from  the 
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bottom  of  the  gnlf  just  mentioned  along  its  Kastern 
side,  and  then  along  the  Eastern  and  Southern  shores 
of  New  Holland,  to  the  point  where  the  meridian  MO3 
East  cuts  the  Southern  coast,  exceeds  3000  miles.  The 
shore  extending  along  the  East  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria. a distance  of  bOU  miles,  terminated  by  Cape  York, 
is  low,  sandy,  barren,  devoid  of  rivers  and  of  havens. 
Proceeding  round  Cape  York  and  continuing  our 
survey  Southward,  we  find  the  coast  presenting  similar 
features  as  far  as  the  15th  degree  of  latitude.  At  that 
point  a more  fertile  region  commences  where  the  land 
rises  into  granite  rocks  of  a moderate  height.  There  is 
generally  a deficiency  of  water,  so  that  so  far  as  the 
22d  degree,  in  a distance  of  701)  miles,  no  river  has  been 
discovered.  A coral  reef  extends  along  this  shore  from 
the  10th  to  the  22d  degree;  its  breadth  at  the  North- 
ern part  is  about  8 leagues,  towards  the  Southern  it 
widens  to  15  leagues.  The  channel  between  it  and 
the  main  land  varies  from  10  to  30  leagues  in  width, 
and  the  soundings  from  20  to  60  fathoms.  This 
reef,  the  greatest  hitherto  ascertained  to  exist,  breaks 
the  force  of  the  sea  rolling  in  from  the  Pacific,  and  ren- 
ders navigation  along  the  coust  peculiarly  easy  and  safe. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  work  a ship  through  it  to  the 
open  sea,  as,  according  to  Flinders,  (voi.  it.  p.  102.)  in 
a space  of  350  miles,  no  considerable  opening  occurs. 
These  huge  labours  of  the  Zoolites  present  a very  beau- 
tiful appearance.  Flinders  thus  describes  them  : “The 
water  being  very  dear  about  the  edge  of  the  reef,  a new 
creation,  but  imitative  of  the  old,  was  presented  to  our 
view.  We  had  wheatshcaves,  mushrooms,  stags*  horns, 
cabbage  leaves,  and  a variety  of'  other  forms,  glowing 
under  water  with  vivid  tints  of  every  shade  between 
green,  purple,  brown,  and  white,  equalling  in  beauty 
and  excelling  in  grandeur  the  most  favourite  parterre  of 
the  curious  florist  These  were  different  species  of  coral/* 
A few  small  islands,  the  Cttmberland  and  Percy 
groups,  lie  amidst  these  reefs ; as  they  are  covered  with 
groves  of  the  stately  Eucalyptus  and  pines,  and  have  some 
good  roadsteads,  they  present  great  inducements  for  the 
settlement  of  seafaring  colonists.  At  Flat  Island,  in  lati- 
tude 22°,  the  tide  rises  thirty-six  feet  in  an  inlet  forming 
an  excellent  harbour.  To  the  Southward,  the  coast  be- 
comes bolder,  rising  into  hills  increasing  in  height 
towards  the  interior,  and  thickly  clothed  with  forests  of 
Eucalyptus  and  pines.  The  prevailing  formations  ore 
granite  and  porphyry.  Clusters  of  small  islands  fringe 
the  coast.  Port  Bowen  is  a good  haven  in  22°  SO*  lati- 
tude, and  the  surrounding  country  is  overgrown  with 
pines,  the  timber  of  which  is  superior  to  that  of  Norway. 
Keppel  Bay,  in  23°  36'  latitude,  is  an  extensive  inlet, 
affording  safe  and  convenient  anchorage.  Keppel  Island 
lies  opposite  its  entrance,  and  being  25  miles  long, 
with  a breadth  of  15,  is  the  greatest  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Eastern  coast.  Henry's  Bay,  in  latitude 
25°,  is  50  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  runs  inland 
in  a Southerly  direction  for  the  same  distance.  Its 
Eastern  shore  is  formed  by  a low  narrow  peninsula, 
sandy  and  barren.  Af oreton  Boy,  in  latitude  27°,  has 
some  excellent  roadsteads  ; the  navigable  river  Brisbane 
falls  into  it,  and  the  abundance  of  fresh  water  and  of 
timber,  and  great  fertility  of  the  adjacent  country,  point 
it  out  as  destined  ere  long  to  be  the  site  of  a flourishing 
settlement.  Oxley  conjectures  that  the  waters  of  the 
Brisbane  proceed  from  the  extensive  and  shallow  lake 
which  receives  the  Macquarie  River,  flowing  inland  from 
the  vicinity  of  Port  Juckscn.  The  coast  from  the  viciuity 


of  Moreton  Boy  is  in  general  low,  but  not  sandy!  mode-  NEW 
rateiy  fertile,  and  clothed  with  timber.  In  a few  places,  SOUTH 
however,  drilling  lulls  of  sand  have  overwhelmed  the  ^ ALES. 
trees,  the  green  tops  of  w hich  may  still  he  perceived  above 
the  surface.  Some  mountains  of  considerable  height  have 
been  observed  by  navigators.  Mount  Warning,  in  latitude 
28°  2 01,  and  the  Three  Brothers,  in  latitude  31°  36', 
are  probably  above  3000  feet  high.  Port  Stephens,  and 
Port  Hunter  which  receives  the  Coal  River,  present  them- 
selves in  cloae  succession  as  we  proceed  Southward. 

Broken  Boy  extends  inland  to  a considerable  distance,  and  Broken 
is  divided  into  many  creeks  and  inlets,  forming  some  of  B»y* 
the  best  havens  in  the  World  ; two  of  them  are  devt  rihed 
by  Phillip  as  capable  of  containing  all  the  Navy  of  Etig- 
land,  and  in  addition  to  the  waters  of  the  Ilawkcsbury.  cas- 
cades fall  from  the  rocky  olid  well-wooded  shores.  From 
an  entrance  not  more  than  two  miles  across.  Port  Jack-  Port  Jack- 
son  gradually  expands  into  a noble  bnsin,  having  sound-  *on* 
ings  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  largest  vessels,  and 
room  for  all  that  could  be  assembled.  It  runs  thirteen 
miles  into  the  country,  forming  two  principal  iulels, 
subdivided  into  above  a hundred  small  coves.  At  Sydney  Sydney 
Core,  on  the  most  Southern  of  the  two  great  inlets,  is  Cure, 
built  the  town  of  Sydney , destined  probably  in  the  lapse 
of  a few  generations  to  be  the  Capital  of  a mighty  Em- 
pire. Tile  shores  inclosing  Port  Jackson  are  rocky,  yet 
they  were  found  by  the  first  settlers  thickly  clothed  with 
timber  of  considerable  size.  Botany  Bay,  a few  miles  Butany 
South  of  Port  Jackson,  is  extensive,  but  the  anchorage 
is  exposed  to  the  South-East,  and  the  shore  is  swampy 
and  unhealthy.  At  Jervis  Bay,  in  latitude  35°,  uuequi-  Jrrris 
vocal  traces  of  volcanic  action  have  been  observed  ; U*y. 
putnice  stone  abounds,  and  strata  of  coal  extend  along 
the  cliffs  in  the  vicinity.  Wilson’s  Promontory,  in  lati-  WiUon'n 
lude  39°  10',  the  most  Southern  point  of  New  Holland,  Pmmon- 
"the  corner-stone  to  this  new  Continent,”  as  Flinders  lor^* 
styles  it,  ib  a lofty  mass  of  hard  granite.  Bass’*  Straits, 
here  thirty  miles  wide,  separate  this  point  from  tbe 
North  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

A great  current  sets  from  the  West  against  Cape  Currents 
Leeuwin,  the  South-Western  point  of  New  Holland, 
and  is  divided  by  that  headland  into  two  lesser,  of  which  ^lods? 
one  flows  Northward  along  the  Western  coast,  the  other 
Eastward  along  the  Southern  shore,  and  through  Bass's 
Straits.  There,  it  meets  the  tide  flowing  in  the  opposite 
direction,  ami  causing  the  great  current  setting  to  the 
East  to  disappear  on  the  surface.  This  current  is, 
according  to  Flinders,  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
Westerly  winds,  which  on  an  average  blow  during  nine 
months  of  the  year.  The  wind  in  general  Iraida  a con- 
trary direction  on  the  Eastern  coast ; from  Cape  Howe, 
where  the  shore  assumes  a Northerly  direction  to  Sandy 
Cape,  within  a degree  of  the  Tropic,  the  South-East 
trade  wind  prevails  during  Summer  from  the  beginning 
of  October  to  the  end  of  April.  This  steady  aerial 
current  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  sultry  land-winds 
from  the  North-West,  invariably  followed  by  violent 
gales  from  the  South-East,  on  the  setting  in  of  which  the 
thermometer  will  sometimes  fall  40  degrees,  from  100  to 
60,  in  less  than  an  hour.  During  the  Winter  months 
the  land  or  Westerly  winds  are  more  prevalent,  in  tbe 
intertropical  part  of  this  coast  the  Easterly  trude-winds 
generally  prevail  during  the  Winter  months,  a Northerly 
wind  bringing  min  blows  during  the  Summer  from  No- 
vember to  March.  The  current  along  the  Eastern  coast 
sets  strongly  to  the  South,  sometimes  at  the  rote  of  two 
miles  an  hour,  except  in  the  part  North  of  Sandy  Cape  ; 
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NEW  in  latitude  24°26r  North  of  that  point  the  current  seta 
SOUTH  Northward  at  a rate  varying  from  half  a mile  to  a mile 
WALES-  An  hour. 

The  absence  of  very  high  mountains  is  a striking 
Mountain*,  Gf  this  great  territory,  in  which  particular 

it  resembles  the  vast  and  humid  plains  drained  by  the 
Amazon  and  the  River  La  Pluto.  The  mountains 
hitherto  discovered  are  confined  to  the  Eastern  coast, 
and  hence  the  rivers  there  have  but  short  courses  and 
BIueMoua-  insignificant  volumes  of  water.  The  Blue  Mountains 
tsuw.  are  the  principal  range,  rising  to  an  average  height  ol 
about  2000  feet,  and  leaving  an  interval  varying  from 
20  to  80  miles  between  their  bases  and  the  Pacific. 
Mount  York,  the  highest  point,  is  3200  feet  above  the 
sea.  They  are  very  barren  and  rocky,  consisting  of 
sandstone,  interspersed  with  quartz.  Granite  does  not 
occur,  though  the  traveller,  pursuing  his  course  through 
the  interminable  plain  to  the  West,  finds  no  other 
stone.  Their  breadth  varies  from  20  to  90  miles.  A 
branch  of  this  range,  in  latitude  36°,  has  been  observed 
to  be  covered  with  snow  during  Winter,  and  its  direction 
and  aspect  render  it  probable  that  it  is  continued  so  as  to 
form  a junction  with  the  greut  South-Eastern  hcudland 
Cape  Howe.  The  lower  parts  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
are  covered  with  forests,  the  higher  support  a stunted 
and  scanty  growth  of  shrubs.  Mount  Warning,  a de- 
tached eminence  in  latitude  28° 30',  is  regarded  as  the 
highest  point  in  New  South  W’ales,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  accurately  measured. 

Liverpool  The  soil  of  Liverpool  Plains  is  probably  the  richest  in 
New  South  Wales.  This  extensive  tract  of  level  sur- 
face, clothed  with  a luxuriant  growth  of  natural  grasses, 
has  an  easy  communication  with  Newcastle,  built  on  the 
Southern  shore  of  Port  Hunter.  The  intervening 
Country  a so  level  and  open  that  a stage-couch  might 
be  driven  through  it  with  little  difficulty.  As  the  set- 
tlement formed  on  Liverpool  Plains  has  the  advantages 
of  a very  productive  soil  and  great  facility  in  the  convey- 
ance of  produce  to  market,  its  prosperity  is  rapidly 
progressive.  It  is  the  most  Northern  of  the  inland  set- 
tlements. Along  its  Southern  boundary  a rocky,  preci- 
pitous, and  nearly  impassable  ridge,  extending  Westward 
at  right  angles  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  obstructs  com- 
munication with  the  settlement  of  Bathurst 
Country  In  1813  Cox’s  Pass  was  discovered,  allowing  access 
th*  across  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  Country  extending 
cmi>*  Westward.  That  part  lying  due  West  of  the  Pass  has 
a deep  rich  soil,  and  a gently  undulating  surface.  It 
was  soon  occupied  by  a numerous  body  of  settlers  whose 
Bathurst,  career  in  prosperity  has  been  unexampled.  Bathurst 
bus,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  risen  amidst  the  wilder- 
ness into  a populous  and  thriving  town,  which  already 
possesses  a Literary  Society,  a Sporting  Club,  and  a 
Classical  School.  It  is  situated  on  the  Macquarie  near 
its  source.  The  triangular  tract  contained  between  the 
course  of  this  river,  the  rocky  ridge  to  the  South  of  the 
Liverpool  Plains,  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  is  rough,  with 
various  groups  of  eminences  becoming  continually  lower 
to  the  West ; and  being  in  general  well- watered  and 
covered  with  forests  amidst  which  many  valleys  open, 
offers  inviting  fields  to  the  Colonist.  The  Mac- 
quarie flows  to  the  North-West,  and  the  Lachlan,  of 
similar  magnitude,  runs  from  the  same  region  to  the 
South-West.  The  Country  bounded  North  and  South 
by  these  divaricating  streams  extends  Westward  to  a low 
alluvial  tract  partaking  of  the  character  of  the  swamps 
in  which  the  rivers  terminate.  Much  of  the  Northern 


part  is  hilly  and  fertile,  but  the  Southern  portion  resem-  NEW 
bles,  in  aridity,  flatness,  and  sterility,  the  Country  through  80UTH 
which  the  Lachlan  flows.  To  the  South-East  of  the  WALES. 
Lachlan  the  Country  rising  towards  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains  is  fertile,  well  wooded,  aud  traversed  by  many 
small  streams,  generally  running  in  a South-Western 
direction.  Two  small  Lakes  have  been  discovered 
about  60  miles  to  the  West  of  Jervis  Bay.  Lake 
George  is  15  miles  long  and  5 brood.  Lake  Bathurst 
is  5 miles  long  and  3 broad.  The  water,  though  having 
no  outlet,  is  fresh,  and  presents  a limitation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  some  Geographers,  that  the  contents  of  such 
reservoirs  are  invariably  salt.  The  settlements  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  are  the  most  Southern  to  the  Westward 
of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

To  our  former  statements  concerning  the  great  in- 
ternal Rivers,  the  following  particulars  may  be  added. 

The  River  Brisbane,  emptying  itself  into  More  ton  Bay  River  Bris- 
in  latitude  27°  23',  is  considered  to  have  the  longest  bane, 
course  of  any  hitherto  discovered  along  the  Eastern 
coast.  According  to  Oxley’s  last  statement,  it  is  na- 
vigable for  vessels  of  burthen  to  the  distance  of  at 
least  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  as  it  is  not  subject 
to  inundations ; he  regards  it  as  the  outlet  of  the 
great  reservoir  which  receives  the  numerous  streams 
flowing  into  the  iuterior  of  the  country  from  the  Western 
side  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  llawkexbury,  the  River 
upper  part  of  which  is  called  the  Nepean  River,  falls  Hawke*, 
into  Broken  Bay  after  a course  of  above  300  miles, 
being  navigable  for  line  of  battle  ships  as  far  as  Windsor, 
a distance  of  130  miles.  As  it  runs  ulong  the  busc  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  from  which  it  receives  numerous 
torrents,  it  is  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  inundations, 
often  rising  70  or  80  feet  above  the  usual  surface  of  the 
river,  and  in  one  instance  to  above  90  feet.  These  de- 
structive floods  often  take  place  when  no  rain  falls  in 
the  country  Eastward  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  which 
tract  the  river  holds  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  The  Rirer 
Macquarie  t&kes  its  rise  in  latitude  33°  40',  at  a point  Maifairla 
about  70  miles  from  the  coast  and  2669  feci  above  the 
sea.  It  has  a North-Westerly  direction,  in  which  it  has 
been  explored  for  about  300  miles ; for  250  miles  of  this 
distance  the  fall  is  very  rapid*  amounting  to  750  feet  in 
about  50  miles.  The  country  through  which  it  flows 
for  250  miles  displays  much  picturesque  beauty,  and 
though  rough  and  rocky  is  very  fertile,  as  is  usually 
the  case  where  limestone  abounds,  of  which  aud  of 
granite,  in  about  equal  proportions,  the  emiuences  are 
formed.  One  portion,  lying  about  240  miles  from  the 
source,  is  described  by  Oxley  as  singularly  rich  and 
beautiful,  consisting  alternately  of  fine  grazing  grounds, 
fertile  fields,  and  valleys ; in  which  the  river  was  some- 
times contracted  to  a width  of  from  60  to  80  feet  between 
rocky  cliffs  of  vast  perpendicular  height  and  again  ex- 
panded into  magnificent  reaches  of  the  width  of  200 
feet,  washing  some  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  the 
World.  Leaving  the  hilly  'tract,  it  enters  an  alluvial 
country,  completely  level  and  overgrown  with  aquatic 
plants  ; after  a course  of  50  miles  through  this  district  it 
expands  into  a marsh  every  where  covered  with  reeds, 
growing  in  water  varying  in  depth  from  one  foot  to  five. 

This  remarkable  spot  is  in  latitude  30°  40'  North  and 
longitude  147”  10'  East.  The  hypothesis  that  the  water 
of  this  marsh  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  by  the  channel  of 
the  Brisbane  River  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  Rirer 
source  of  the  Lachlan , nearly  due  West  of  that  of  the  Lachlan. 
Macouarie,  is  about  90  miles  further  inland,  and  much 
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NRW  lower,  be  in  £ at  the  foot  of  a lofty  range  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
SOL'TH  tains,  and  in  a spot  but  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
WALES.  ^he  temperature  here  was  found  much  lower  than 

on  the  coast ; the  thermometer  fell  as  low  os  on  the 
22d  of  April,  a time  of  year  corresponding  to  the  end 
of  October  in  the  Northern  hemisphere.  Limestone 
abounds  here,  and  the  country  is  level  and  clothed 
in  grass  or  covered  with  forests  of  Eucalyptus  and  cypress. 
This  inviting  tract  is,  however,  of  no  gTeat  extent, 
and  the  river  holds  its  course  for  about  300  mile* 
through  a barren  gravel,  or  hard  and  unproductive 
clay,  and  is  lost  amidst  marshes  overgrown  with  reeds. 
This  tnarsh  is  drained  by  a river,  the  continuation 
of  the  Lachlan,  flowing  through  a country  level  as 
the  ocean,  and  having  in  general  a surface  of  hard  clay 
inreclaimubly  barren.  After  a couree  of  1200  miles  it  is 
lost  in  a reedy  lake  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
deep.  In  1930  Captain  Sturt  explored  a stream  pro- 
ceeding from  this  marshy  lake,  and  found  it  to  have  a 
channel  varying  from  100  to  400  yards  in  breadth,  and 
navigable  throughout  its  whole  extent,  until  it  foils  into 
Encounter  Bay  on  the  Southern  coast  of  New  Holland, 
in  latitude  35°44' North,  longitude  139°  53*  East.  Be- 
sides these  streams  flowing  Westward,  others  of  con- 
siderable importance  enter  the  sea  on  the  Eastern  coast. 

Coal  Rim.  Coal  River  falls  into  Port  Hunter,  about  60  miles  above 
Port  Jackson ; it  is  navigable  for  boats  through  a dis- 
tance of  200  miles.  A rich  bed  of  coal  stretdies  along 
its  Southern  bank,  and  is  already  extensively  worked. 
Shoal  Haven,  about  120  miles  South  of  Port  Jacksou, 
and  Port  Macquarie,  about  400  miles  North  of  the  same 
port,  receive  considerable  rivers. 

Climate.  The  equalizing  effect  of  the  trade-wind  blowing  over 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific,  and  setting  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  against  the  Eastern  shore, 
causes  the  temperature  to  vary  much  less  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  great  difference  of  latitude  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  parts.  Flinders  found  the 
thermometer  in  May  ranging  from  60  to  67  degrees  in 
the  vidnily  of  Bass's  Straits  during  September,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  York,  about  26  degrees  nearer  the 
Line,  that  instrument  stood  but  at  72  degrees  in  Sep- 
tember. Geological  circumstances,  however,  produce 
considerable  modifications,  and  in  the  tract  of  hard 
clay  through  which  the  Lachlan  holds  its  course,  the 
Winters  arc  more  severe  and  frosts  more  frequent  and 
lasting  than  on  the  coast.  The  elevation  of  this  tract 
is  but  500  or  600  feet  higher  than  the  coast,  and  the 
severity  of  cold,  producing  ice  of  half  an  inch  thick,  must 
be  attributed  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  princi- 
pally to  the  intervention  of  the  Blue  Mountains  ob- 
structing the  influence  of  the  Easterly  wind,  which 
here  has  some  of  the  character  of  the  zephyrs  of  the 
South  of  Europe.  At  Port  Jackson,  even  Mid-winter 
produces  only  light  hoar-frosts.  Little  rain  foils  there 
during  that  season,  hut  frequent  fogs  deposit  copious 
dews  of  great  benefit  to  the  young  crops.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  Port  Jackson,  the  highest  temperature  during 
December  (Midsummer)  was  found  to  be  102®,  the  lowest 
47°,  the  mean  74!?  of  Fahrenheit,  and  during  June  (or 
Mid- winter)  the  highest  67°,  the  lowest  26?,  the  mean  53°. 
The  mean  heat  at  noon  during  Summer  is  not  much  be- 
low 80°  ; this  heat  is  however  mitigated  on  the  coast  by 
the  sea-breeze  which  sets  in  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continues  till  six  in  the  evening.  The  North- 
West  wind,  during  Summer  blowing  over  a vast  extent 
of  heated  land,  resembles  the  Sirocco,  and  produces  very 


distressing  effects ; it,  however,  seldom  lasts  above  twelve  NEW 
hours,  and  is  invariably  superseded  by  a cold  Southerly  SOITH 
gale,  during  which  the  thermometer  sinks  suddenly 
nearly  40  dpgrees.  The  Autumn  months,  March,  April, 
and  May,  are  the  season  of  rains,  of  which  from  25  to 
30  inches  fall  every  year  at  Port  Jackson.  Though 
subject  to  a degree  of  heat  at  first  incommodious  to  a 
British  constitution,  the  climate,  in  consequence  of  the 
mitigation  produced  by  the  sea-breezes,  soon  becomes 
not  only  tolerable  but  agreeable  to  the  colonist.  It  is 
in  general  highly  salubrious.  Diseases  from  natural  Diseases, 
causes  are  few,  pulmonary  consumption  in  moist  parts  of 
the  coast  being  the  chief.  The  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors, 
fearfully  prevalent  among  the  lower  class,  produces  ab- 
dominal complaints  and  cachexy,  resembling  sea-scurvy. 

Nearly  all  the  species  of  timber  which  constitute  the  Ttmbw. 
extensive  forests  of  New  South  Wales  are  evergreens, 
and  Melia  Azedarach , the  common  bead  tree  of  India, 
is  mentioned  by  an  explorer  as  almost  the  only  decidu- 
ous tree.  The  cabbage  palm  ( Corypha  Australis ) 
formerly  abounded  about  Port  Jackson  ; the  facility  of 
working  their  soft  spongy  trunks  has  caused  themtobeall 
cut  down  in  that  part.  They  rise,  however,  to  the  height 
of  100  feet  in  tracts  considerably  further  South.  The 
arborescent  tern,  of  inferior  size,  but  beautiful,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  large  feathery  leaves,  adorns  the  hills.  The 
Eucalyptus . the  noblest  vegetable  production  of  this 
Country,  supplies  a timber  resembling  coarse  mahogany, 
and  often  fraudulently  substituted  for  it ; this  timber  is 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  bay- wood.  The 
Eucalyptus  obliqua  is  an  evergreen  growing  above  100 
feet  in  height,  with  a girth  often  exceeding  30  feet,  and 
with  its  smooth  trunk,  long  and  slender  branches,  and 
smooth  glossy  leaves,  is  a striking  object.  The  timber 
of  one  species  of  this  tree  is  brittle,  and  it  is  valuable 
principally  for  affording  n resinous  juice  resembling 
gum  kino,  in  appearance  and  medicinal  properties;  a 
single  tree  will  send  forth  sixty  gallons  from  incisions 
made  in  its  trunk.  This  abundance  of  gum  resins  which 
characterises  the  Eucalypti,  and  has  caused  them  to  re- 
ceive the  name  of  gum-trees  from  the  settlers,  produces 
difficulty  in  clearing  the  ground,  as  the  roots  do  not 
decay,  but  must  be  carefully  removed  to  render  the 
ground  capable  of  cultivation.  The  various  species  of 
casuarina,  called  beef-wood  by  the  colonists,  are  lofty, 
large,  and  spreading,  with  singular  leaves  collected  into 
bunches  resembling  horse-tails.  The  wood  is  hard,  liable 
to  decay,  and  of  no  great  value.  The  red-cedar,  Orfre- 
ala , is  the  most  extensively  employed  of  any  of  the  limber 
of  this  Country,  as  it  is  tough,  lasting,  and  easily  worked; 
its  usual  height  is  about  forty  fecL  The  Norfolk  Island 
pine  and  many  other  species  of  that  genus  abound 
along  the  coast.  The  Report  drawn  up  by  the  order  of 
Government  concludes  with  this  observation  : " All  the 
woods  of  New  Holland  are  much  given  to  the  heart  rot 
and  shakes."  The  Scaforthia  decant  is  a large  and 
beautiful  palm ; its  leaves  are  used  for  hats  and  thatch, 
and  the  spatha  of  the  flowers  are  formed  into  milk- 
pails  merely  by  tying  up  each  end.  Acacias  occur  in 
great  numbers  and  variety,  and  with  the  Eucalypti  are 
equal  to  all  the  other  vegetable  productions  together. 

All  the  trees,  from  their  scanty  foliage  and  shade,  are 
devoid  of  picturesque  effect.  From  this  circumstance, 
and  the  scantiness  of  underwood,  the  air  even  in  the 
thickest  forests  is  dry,  pure,  and  amply  oxygenated ; and 
the  ground  in  general  so  clear  and  level  that  game  can 
be  chased  on  horseback  amidst  the  trees.  The  notes  of 
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the  bird#  correspond  with  the  sombre  aspect  of  the  proves, 
ami  hare  caused  them  to  receive  from  the  settler#  such 
singular  name#  as  whip-bird,  razor-grinder,  the  laughing 
jack  :■.»#,  and  others  ol  equal  euphony  and  promise  to  the 
sentimentalist. 

The  Zoology  of  this  Country  is  as  scanty  as  it  is  sin- 
gular. The  dog  occurs  every  where  wild.  The  sire  of 
this  variety  a little  exceed#  that  of  a fox,  to  which  it 
bears  great  resemblance,  and  such  are  its  strength  and 
ferocity  that  it  commits  great  havoc  among  domestic 
animals,  and  can  with  ease  destroy  a lame  dog  much 
larger  than  itself ; it  is  a singular  instance  of  a variety 
of  this  species  nearly  irreclaimable.  Of  the  great  variety 
of  marsupial  quadrupeds,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
forest  kangaroo,  ( Macropu » major,)  and  the  brush  kan- 
garoo. (Macropu*  dedans.)  The  wombat,  ( Phascolomy », 
Cut.)  a species  of  the  marsupial  quadrupeds,  is  about 
two  feet  long  and  one  high,  in  girth  a foot  and  a half ; 
it  is  covered  with  u fine  soft  fur,  lead -coloured  on  the 
back  and  white. on  the  belly;  the  ears  arc  short,  erect, 
and  pointed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  body  ; it  much  re* 
sembles  the  hear,  hut  lives  on  vegetable  food,  principally 
the  tender  shoots  of  tree#.  An  anatomical  description 
of  this  animal  is  given  in  the  XCVUIth  Volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  It  is  easily  domesticated, 
and  it*  flesh  is  palatable.  The  Platypus,  or  Omit ho- 
rhyncus.  resembles  a bird,  in  having  but  one  fecal  aper- 
ture, and  hence  is  termed  monotremuton*.  It  is  asserted 
that  it  lays  egg*,  hut  Cuvier  (iZegnc  Animat,  vol.  i. 
p.  234.)  considers  this  problematical.  Its  muzzle,  desti- 
tute of  teeth,  closely  resemble#  the  hill  of  a duck,  its  feet 
are  webbed,  and  it#  tail  is  flat  and  suited  for  swimming; 
it  is  about  the  size  of  n rat.  and  feeds  on  worm#  and  in 
sects.  The  eagle  of  this  Country  (the  Falco  fuscoaus, 
C'uv.)  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  beautiful  of  the 
specie*.  The  emu,  or  cassowary  of  New  South  Wales, 
is  destitute  of  the  helmet-sha|«d  horny  crest  belonging 
to  most  of  the  genu*.  It  is  seven  feet  high,  has  flesh 
resembling  beef,  is  very  fleet,  and  its  chased  with  grey- 
hound* by  the  settlers.  The  black  swan  ( Anas  Pluto- 
via)  is  the  size  of  (lie  Euro(ieau.  and  of  a deep  black, 
except  the  primary  feathers  of  the  wings,  which  are 
while,  and  the  bill  which  is  red.  The  rivers  and  coasts 
abound  with  excellent  fish,  notwithstanding  the  voracity 
of  shark*  more  numerous  and  formidable  here  than  in 
perhaps  any  other  port  of  the  World. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Colony  greatly  resembles  that 
of  the  Mother  Country,  except  (hut  the  warmth  of  the 
climate  renders  maize  a profitable  crop,  and  does  not 
allow  oats  or  even  barley  to  arrive  at  great  perfection. 
Of  wheat  five  quarters  ore  usually  produced  to  the  acre, 
a return  much  exceeding  the  average  in  England  : the 
maize  crop  is  usually  about  ten  quarter*  to  the  acre. 
The  hoe  is  more  used  than  the  plough,  in  consequence 
of  the  obstructions  occurring  in  the  recently  cleared  soil. 
The  natural  grasses  are  luxurious  and  nutritious,  and  a 
custom  prevail*  of  setting  fire  to  the  harsh  and  parched 
stubble  of  stalks  which  remain  after  the  Summer  heat*. 
An  ensuing  rain  then  causes  the  country  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  a young  field  of  wheat  in  England.  As 
the  grass  falls  away  during  the  cool  and  dry  months  of 
Winter,  the  deficiency  i*  supplied  by  turnips  and  green 
crops,  cultivated  to  great  extent.  Wool,  in  all  Ages  in- 
variably the  most  marketable  of  the  product*  of  rural 
industry,  is  the  most  important  object  of  Australian 
farming.  It  appears  from  Parliamentary  document*  that 
1,838,000  pounds  were,  in  1830,  imported  into  Britain 


from  this  Colony  and  Van  Diemen*#  Land,  and  as  it  iaof  JJEW 
a fine  quality,  it  probably  averages  above  two  shillings  SOUTH 
per  pound,  and  consequently  brings  a return  to  the  WALES. 
Colony  of  about  £200,000  annually,  a very  great  income 
to  be  divided  amongst  nn  insignificant  number  of  land- 
holders. The  number  of  sheep  in  1820,  when  Went- 
worth wrote,  was  170,000:  if  we  suppose  tint  each 
sheep  yields  four  pounds  of  wool,  the  number  of  those 
animals  in  Australia  yielding  wool  for  exportation  must 
exceed  450,000.  and  if  we  take  into  consideration  lauibs 
and  individuals  the  wool  of  which  is  not  exported,  the 
number  probably  exceed#  600,000.  Land  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Capital  lets  at  rents  varying  from  £ 1 to  X3  per 
acre,  and  sells  usually  for  three  or  tour  year*’  purchase. 

Provisions  in  the  towns  are  in  general  nearly  as  dear  as  in 
most  parts  of  England.  Although  the  prosperity  of  the 
Colony  is  rapidly  progressive,  the  price  of  labour  is  low, 
an  anomaly  resulting  from  the  constrained  services  of 
the  convict#  entering  into  competition  with  those  of  the 
free  labourer.  Free  husbandmen  receive  from  £20  to 
£30  annually  ; free  mechanics,  however,  are  well  re- 
munerated, earning  8*.  or  )0s.  per  day. 

Almost  every  esculent  vegetable  produced  in  England  Fruits, 
thrive#  here,  except  the  bean  and  potato,  both  of  which 
arc  found  to  degenerate.  Every  fruit  capable  of  culti- 
vation in  Europe,  from  Naples  to  Denmark,  grow#  here, 
and  except  the  apple,  the  gooseberry,  and  the  currant, 
they  all  attain  the  greatest  perfection.  Hie  apple  is  pro- 
duced in  profusion,  hut  as  usually  happens  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  temperate  zone,  its  flavour  is  inferior  to  that 
produced  in  cool  climates.  Peaches  are  the  most  valua- 
ble productions  of  the  Australian  orchards.  The  different 
varieties  succeed  each  other  without  intermission  from 
November  to  March.  They  grow  spontaneously  on  all 
■oils,  and  three  years  after  the  peach-stone  has  been  de- 
posited in  the  soil  the  fruit  may  be  gathered.  They  are 
used  extensively  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  so  great  is  the 
profusion  of  them,  that  in  moat  places  they  are  largely 
used  as  food  for  hogs.  The  juice  is  fermented  into  a very 
pleasant  and  wholesome  beverage.  The  more  Northern 
part  of  the  territory  is  well  udupted  for  the  growth  of  the 
sugar-cane,  the  middle  for  cotton,  the  Southern  for  the 
vine ; and  capital  employed  on  these  departments  of  indus- 
try will  probably  ere  long  cause  great  wealth  to  circulate 
amongst  (he  population. 

The  settlements  at  present  extend  from  Moreton  Bay,  Extent  and 
in  latitude  27°,  to  the  vicinity  of  Shoal  Bay,  in  latitude  ™*^7tk.e 
35°,  along  a line  of  coast  not  less  tbun  800  miles  in 
length  ; in  breadth  they  extend  inland  beyond  Bathurst, 
to  a point  about  180  miles  to  the  Westward  of  Port 
Jackson.  The  explored  parts  may  by  a rough  approxi- 
mation be  estimated  as  equal  in  extent  to  England ; 
the  part  actually  occupied  in  cultivation  or  as  grazing 
ground#,  is  about  1 000  square  miles,  or  between 
600,000  and  700,000  acre*.  We  find  the  principal  settle- 
ments as  we  proceed  from  North  to  South.  Moreton 
Bay,  Port  Macquarie,  Newcastle  on  Coal  River,  Port 
Jackson,  and  llhwarra,  or  Five  Islands. 

Sydney,  the  Capital  of  the  Colony,  is  built  on  a cove  Sydnwy. 
situated  on  the  Southern  side  of  Port  Jackson.  Its 
principal  part  lies  on  a tongue  of  land  separating  two 
coves,  capable  of  containing  vessels  of  the  largest  bur- 
then, so  that  they  may  lay  their  broadsides  against  the 
quays.  It  is  rather  irregularly  built,  and  cover#  much 
ground  in  proportion  to  ila  population,  as  each  house  is 
surrounded  by  a garden  ; this  straggling  style  of  buikl- 
ing,  however,  will  soon  be  terminated  by  the  expense  of 
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NEW  ground  rent,  since  an  acre  has  been  sold  for  £1000.  A 
SOUTH  house  of  moderate  size  and  accommodation  lets  for 
WALES.  ^ 1 00  per  annum.  Sydney  has  two  Parish  Churches, 
NEW-  a Presbyterian  Chapel,  one  for  Methodists,  and  one 
PORT,  for  lloman  Catholics,  a well-regulated  Market,  two 
. Hanks,  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  Austra- 
lian Bank,  which  discount  at  8 per  cent.,  and  are  so 
prosperous  as  to  share  40  per  cent,  on  their  capital  j 
two  public  Schools,  one  for  each  sex,  and  various  other 
Institutions  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  population.  The  .Sydney  Gazette  is  pub- 
lished daily,  the  Australian  twice,  and  the  Monitor 
once  a week.  The  town  lies  in  latitude  33°  55' 
North,  longitude  151®  25'  EasL  Its  population  is 
about  10,000.  The  Harbour  of  Port  J ockson  is  naviguble 
for  vessels  of  the  greatest  burthen  for  seven  miles  be- 
yond Sydney  Cove,  or  1 5 from  its  entrance ; has  every 
where  excellent  anchorage;  is  completely  land-locked; 
and  sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  all  the  shipping  of 
England.  The  country  snnounding  the  town  is  varied, 
Paramatta,  picturesque,  and  beautiful  ill  the  highest  degree.  Para- 
matta, the  usual  residence  of  the  Governor,  is  about 
15  miles  Westward  of  Sydney,  at  the  point  where  a 
small  river  falls  into  Port  Jackson.  Its  situation  and 
appearance  are  very  pleasing.  The  population  is  about 
Windsor  2000.  The  contiguous  towns  of  fVindsor  and  Liverpool 
and  Liver-  are  less  important.  The  state  of  society  is  said  to  be 
F0®!*  very  agreeable,  and  the  inhabitants,  retaining  all  the 
civilization  of  the  Mother  Country  are  fond  of  perpetu- 
ating its  customs  and  tone  of  feeling,  and  ou  a small 
scale  imitate  its  luxuries  to  a degree  perhaps  of  weakness. 
The  military  force  of  the  Colony  consists  usually  of  a 
regiment  of  the  line  and  of  the  local  military  establish- 
ment called  the  lloyal  Veteran  Company,  and  about 
300  strong.  Its  trade  is  so  active  that  above  fifty  ves- 
sels arrive  annually  from  Europe  and  Asia. 

Expense  of  The  total  annual  expense  of  the  Colony  of  New 
the  Colony.  South  Wales  in  1821,  according  to  Parliamentary  docu- 
ments, (Public  Accounts,  1823,  xiv.  p.  631.)  amounted 
to  1*453,200. 

Population.  The  whole  population  of  New  South  Wales  amounted, 
in  1821.  to  38,778,  of  whom  not  much  more  than  one- 
third  were  women.  If  we  assume  one-third  of  this  entire 
number  as  a reasonable  increase  by  (lie  natural  course 
of  reproduction  in  the  eleven  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  that  time,  the  sum  will  exceed  50,000  ; and  taking 
our  average  from  the  year  1621,  during  which  3563 
convicts  were  transported  to  Australia,  of  which  at  least 
3000  were  assigned  to  New  South  Wales,  and  further 
setting  the  number  of  voluntary  settlers  against  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  which  have  occurred  among  these  convicts 
during  1 1 years,  we  must  add  30,000  to  the  above- 
mentioned  50,000,  and  estimate  the  present  amount  of 
the  population  at  80,000. 

On  the  arrival  of  a transport  with  convicts,  orders 
are  issued  for  returns  of  the  number  of  men  wanted  by 


each  settler,  and  the  quantity  of  land  which  he  has  in  NEW 
cultivation.  The  age,  trade,  character,  and  capacity  of  SOUTH 
the  convicts  are  investigated.  The  artificers  are  gene-  "ALES, 
rally  reserved  for  the  service  of  Government,  and  as  hkw. 
many  of  the  others  as  may  be  requisite.  Persons  who  PORT, 
have  been  in  higher  situations  have  tickets  of  leave  given 
them,  by  which  they  have  liberty  to  provide  for  them-  Regulations 
selves,  and  are  exempted  from  compulsory  labour.  The  respecting 
remainder  are  distributed  among  the  settlers  as  labourers 
and  servants.  The  convicts  in  the  service  of  Govern- 
ment are  divided  into  gangs,  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  overseers,  usually  themselves  convicts  distin- 
guished for  good  conduct.  The  working  hours  are 
from  six  in  the  morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  day  may  be  spent  by  the  convict 
either  in  amusement  or  profitable  labour  on  his  own 
account.  They  arc  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged  at  tl»e  ex 
pense  of  Government. 

The  convicts  distributed  among  the  settlers  are  clothed, 
fed,  and  lodged  by  them.  They  work  either  by  task  or 
during  the  same  number  of  hours  as  those  in  the  service 
of  Government,  and  the  remainder  of  their  time  is  at 
their  own  disposal.  The  master  has  no  power  of  corporal 
punishment,  which  can  be  inflicted  only  by  a magistrate, 
not  himself  the  master,  and  the  number  of  lashes  may 
not  exceed  300.  The  magistrate,  on  well-grounded 
complaint,  may  remove  the  convict  from  the  control  of 
the  master.  The  annual  expense  of  each  convict  is 
estimated  at  £40.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
which  they  have  been  sentenced,  they  are  at  liberty  either 
to  return  to  Europe  or  to  settle  in  the  Colony,  in  which 
last  case  a grant  of  40  acres  of  land  is  made  to  each 
unmarried  man,  and  an  additional  portion  for  the  wife 
and  each  child  of  such  as  have  them.  They  also  receive 
agricultural  stock  and  provision  for  18  months  from  the 
Government  stores. 

New  South  Wales  was  explored  by  Cook  in  1770,  and 
first  colonized  by  Britain  in  1788. 

Norfolk  Island , in  latitude  29®  2' North  and  longitude  Norfolk 
168°  16'  East,  is  but  15  miles  in  circuit.  It  was  colo-  Island, 
nized  by  a detachment  from  Port  Jackson  in  17b8,  but 
although  very  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  having  oue  of  the 
most  delightful  and  wholesome  climates  in  the  World, 
yet  its  remote  position,  small  extent,  and  want  of  a secure 
harbour,  have  caused  its  possession  to  be  relinquished. 

Cook,  Voyages;  Phillip,  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay,  4 to. 

1789;  Hunter,  Hist  or  ual  Journal  of  Transaction*  at 
Pori  Jackson,  4to.  1793  ; Collins,  Account  of  New  South 
f Vales,  4to.  1804  ; Flinders,  Voyage  to  Terra  Australis , 

2 vols.  4to.  1814  ; Wentworth,  Description  of  New  South 
IV ales,  8 vo.  1820;  Oxley,  Journal  of  Expeditions  in 
Nrw  South  fValrs,  4to.  1820;  Field,  Geographical  Me- 
moirs of  New  South  l Vales,  8vo.  1825  ; King,  Narrative 
of  a Survey  of  the  Coasts  of  Australia,  8vo.  2 vols. 

1827  ; Cunningham,  Tiro  Ymrs  in  New  South  /Vales, 

2 vols.  12mo.  1827  ; Parliamentary  Documents. 


NEWPORT  a Borough  in  the  County  of  Cornwall, 
adjoining  Launceston,  to  which  it  np]tears  a suburb. 
From  its  connection  with  the  Priory  of  St.  Stephen  it 
obtained  some  distinct  privileges,  and  after  the  Dissolu- 
tion it  claimed  the  right  of  returning  two  Members  to 
Parliament,  which  it  has  exercised  since  the  6th  Edward 
VI.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  possesses  the  whole 
village,  and  two  Vianders,  chose u annually  in  his  Court 


Leet  as  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  the  scot  and  lot  inha- 
bitants, in  number  about  four-anfl-twenty,  are  the  elec- 
tors. Launceston  stands  pleasantly  on  the  side  of'  a 
steep  hill  sloping  to  the  river  Attery,  which  falls  into 
the  Tamar,  three  miles  below  the  town.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Dunheved , the  Swelling  Hill ; the  present 
name,  according  to  Borlase,  signifies  in  British,  the 
Church  of  the  Castle.  By  others  it  is  held  to  be  a cor. 
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NEW-  ruption  of  Llanstyphau,  St.  Stephen  % Church.  The 
Castle,  the  most  important  feature  in  the  town,  is 
NEXT.  attributed  to  the  foundation  of  Robert,  son  of  Wil- 
liam  Earl  of  Cornwall,  a follower  of  the  Conqueror ; 
but  some  of  the  remains,  especially  those  of  the  Keep, 
warrant  a suspicion  of  much  earlier  and  even  British 
workmanship,  to  which  the  reputed  founder  probably 
added  very  largely.  Carew,  in  1602,  states,  that  about  sixty 
years  before  certain  leather  coins  had  been  found  among 
its  walls  ; and  that  Bubst&nce  is  known  to  have  been 
employed  for  bullion  by  Edward  I.  during  the  erection 
of  Caernarvon  Castle.  This  fortress  still  continues 
attached  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  und  during  the 
Great  Rebellion  it  long  held  out  for  the  King.  It  was 
very  strongly  fortified,  and  covered  a large  exteut  of 
ground ; the  only  portion  now  saved  from  ruin  is  a 
tower  in  the  base  court  used  till  lately  as  a County  Gaol, 
and  now  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  town. 
The  Church  of  SL  Mary  Magdalen  is  a richly  ornamented 
structure,  enlarged  from  a Chantry  Chapel  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI,  and  again  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  a 
Curacy  in  the  Patronage  of  the  King.  The  tower  is 
lofty,  and  in  u niche  at  the  Eastern  end  is  a fine  recum- 
bent  figure  of  the  Magdalene.  The  town  consists  of 
several  narrow  and  three  principal  streets.  It  has  re- 
turned two  Members  for  Parliament  since  23  Edward  I. 
It  has  a Free  school  founded  by  Elizabeth ; many  of  the 
women  are  employed  in  spinning  wool,  and  here  is  a 
manufacture  for  serges.  Population,  in  1621,2183. 
Distance  from  Bodmin  20  miles  East,  from  Exeter  40, 
from  London  214  West 

NEWT,  Junius  supposes  to  be  corrupted  from  an 
ctet;  a net el,  a newt.  See  Eft. 

y fidi  am)  blind®  worm®*  do  no  wrong, 

Count  not  nevre  our  Fairy  Queen*. 

ShaAspeare.  Midsummer  Nighfi  Dream,  fol.  10. 

The  l Merrla  aqua  lira,  or  water-wr*®/,  when  young,  hath  four  neat 
ramified  fins,  two  on  a side,  growing  out  a littUt  abort)  its  fore  lcgi, 
to  poise  and  keep  its  body  upright,  (which  give*  it  the  resemblance 
of  a young  fish,)  which  fail  off  when  the  leys  are  grown. 

Derham.  Physi w Theology,  book  if.  ch.  viii.  note  8. 

NEWTON  in  the  Willow*,  a Borough  in  the  Parish 
of  Winwick  in  the  County  of  Lancashire,  has  returned 
two  Members  to  Parliament  since  1st  Elizabeth.  In 
Domesday  Book  it  is  mentioned  as  a Lordship  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  market  has  been  long 
disused,  but  theCiws  still  exists  in  the  churchyard.  The 
town  consists  of  one  broad  street  plentifully  studded  with 
ublic-houses.  It  has  a Chapel  of  ease.  Fustian  and 
lanchester  goods  ore  manufactured  in  it.  Population, 
in  1821,  1643.  Distant  four  and  a half  North  from 
Warrington,  193  from  London. 

NEXT,  A.  S.  neahg-ext,  neagst,  next,  the  superlative 
of  neah , neahg ; simply  meaning  nearest  or  nighett 
without  reference  either  to  succession  or  precedence. 

he  crl  bay  twoy  men  hym  next,  Bryjtboel  St  Jordan. 

H.  Gbuceiicr,  p.  159. 

William  vnderrtod®,  £nt  he  said  icson, 

A waa  next  of  Mode. 

R.  f!  run  nr,  p.  92. 

And  he  wide  to  hem,  go  we  into  the  next*  townes  & citccs,  that 
1 preebe  also  there ; for  hereto  1 cam. 

Mm */.  Mark,  ch.  L 

And  he  snyde  mlo  thrm : let  r*  go e into  the  next  tonnes,  that  I 
Buye  preache  there  also ; for  truly  1 came  out  for  that  purpos®. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 


• Lady  graunt  vs  scene  NEXT. 

The  ssrae  thing,  ihe  same  buone,  — 

That  this  nexte  fulke  haue  done.  NICE. 

Chaucer.  The  Haute  of  Fame,  liook  ni.  p.  358.  v «■ 

1 - Now  drew  they  mgh 

The  western  point,  where  those  half-rounding  guards, 

J ust  met,  and  dosing  stood  in  squadron  join'd 
Awaiting  next  command 

Mi/ion.  Portable  Loti,  book  if.  i.  854. 

There  the  companions  of  hi*  fall,  orewhelm’d 
W ith  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire, 

He  soon  discerns,  and  weltring  by  his  side 
One  next  himself  in  power,  ana  next  in  crime, 

Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  nam'd 
Bedxd»ub.  Id.  tb.  book  i.  L 79. 

Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  em bract } 

His  Country  next,  and  next  all  human  race. 

Pope.  Euay  on  Man,  rpit.  4.  r.  343. 

NIAS,  used  met.  as  the  Fr.  niais.  “A  youngling, 
a novice:  a simple,  witless,  unexperienced  gull."  Cot- 
grave.  Sec  Evas,  ante,  and  FALOOKIY,  p.  80 1 ,Eyen. 

Frr.  Laught  at.  sweet  bird  ? is  that  the  scruple  ? Come,  come, 

Thou  art  a matte. 

Ben  Jonson.  The  Divell  it  an  Ant,  ad  L sc.  6. 

NIB,  n . 'b  A.  S.  nebbe,  the  bill,  beak,  or  nib  of  a 
Nibble,  c,  f bird.  Sumner.  Nib,  or  neb,  is  nip, 

Nibble,  n.  j (9.  e.)  by  the  change  of  p into  b ; and 
Ni'bbler.  ✓ nibble , the  diminutive,  to  nip  gently  or 
slightly,  so  as  not  to  hold  fast;  to  bite  by  small  nips; 
to  bite  at  timorously  or  cautiously. 

To  nib,  sc.  a pen,  is  to  nip  olT  the  point ; cut  it  off. 

Leo,  How  she  holds  up  the  nei,  the  byll  to  him  I 

SAakipeare.  The  Winter  i Tale,  fol,  279 
Put  water  into  the  bottoms  of  a solidary  with  the  neb  stopped. 

Bacon,  yatural  History,  Cent.  i.  sec.  27. 

I fear  the  souldiers,  for  they  look  as  if 
They  would  be  mblmy  too. 

Beaumont  tend  Fletcher.  The  Fa/te  One,  act  v.  BC-  4. 

Even  ours  nt  home  can  nibble  at  these  (as  they  think)  ill  placed 
honours  and  service*. 

Halt.  Ilorkt,  vol.  iti.  fob  191.  Episcopacy  by  Dir  me  Right,  part  iii. 
sec.  8. 

The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait, 

But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer. 

SAakipeare.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  si.  2. 

With  thee,' where  bearded  goats  descend  the  steep. 

Or  where,  like  winter’s  snow,  the  nibbling  idieep 
Clothe  the  slope  hills,  I’ll  pass  the  cheerful  day. 

Gay.  Dime,  act  if.  sc.  4. 

Then  earth’s  Inhabitants,  the  nibblert,  shake, 

And  frogs,  the  dwellers  in  the  waters,  quake. 

Parnell.  The  Bailie  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 

And  the  rough  r clique*  of  Carious  sheet, 

Where  now  the  shepherd  to  his  nibbling  sheep 
Sit*  piping  with  his  oaten  reed. 

Dyer.  Ruim  of  Rome. 

NICE,  'I  Nice  i«  more  various  nnd  extensive  in 
Nicely,  fits  application  than  nesh  ; though  they 
Ni'cbness,  (are  the  same  word  differently  written 
Ni'cety.  j and  spoken.  See  Nesh. 

Soil,  tender,  delicate ; delicately  sensitive,  fastidious, 
scrupulous ; curiously  exact  or  refined ; tender  to  ex- 
cess ; effeminate ; weak,  simple ; silly,  foolish. 

— — For  he  was  nyc*  and  kow^c  no  wisdom®. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  108. 

Sir  Hugh  of  Crissvngham  ho  dyd  nycetj  k my*, 

J»otre*ore  with  him  ha  nsm.  R.  Brunne,  p.  297. 

Ho  halt  hit  a nycete.  and  a foul  shame 
To  heggvn  o^er  to  borwe.  bot®  of  God  one. 

Piers  PhuAman.  Puion,  p,  284. 
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But  u I gesve,  Alla  w«  not  no  met, 

To  him  that  if  so  aovenuoe  of  hunour 
A*  he  that  is  of  eristen  folk  the  flour 
Semi  any  child,  but  It  is  l>et  to  iktoe 
lie  went  himself,  and  so  it  may  wcl  tom*. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  c / Lawtt  Tale,  v.  5508. 

But  say  that  we  ben  wise  and  nothing  met. 

Id.  The  hif  of  Bathes  Tale,  T.  6520. 

This  miller  smiled  at  hir  met  tee, 

Arul  thought,  “ All  thb  n'is  don  but  for  a wile.” 

Id.  The  Retet  Tale,  T.  4044. 

As  though  it  shulde  him  well  besetne. 

That  he  all  other  nu  n can  clone. 

And  hath  foryete  his  owne  vice* 

A tale  of  them  that  he  so  nice, 

And  feignen  them  selfe  to  be  wise, 

1 shall  the  tel!  in  auche  a wise. 

Gvwer.  Com/.  Am.  book  i.  p.  32. 

Of  whicbe  if  I the  propertee 
Shall  telle,  after  the  mceiee 
Su  as  it  worcbelh  «a  nu  man. 

IJ.  Ib.  book  v.  p.  126. 

Surely*  we  cannot  hut  here  eonfesso  the  trouth,  these  sire  and 
fronton  words  do  not  very  wel  wyth  Vf,  bait  we  must  pray  God  awl 
you  to  pardon  rs. 

Sir  Thomas  Store.  Horkes,  fol.  306.  The  Supp/icacion  of  Soult. 

(1  have  seen  some  men]  as  nettles,  which  if  they  be  nWy 
handled,  sting  and  peick ; but  if  hard  aod  roughly  pressed,  are 
pulled  no  without  harm*. 

Hall,  harks,  vot  i-  fob  20.  Meditations  and  Fates,  Cent.  u.  12. 

And  eke  that  Age  despy sed  nicenrne  vaine, 

Enur'd  to  hardnesse,  and  to  homely  Cure. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qusene,  book  iv.  can  8. 

And  there  Marcus  Cato,  that  never  made  ceremony  or  nieenett  to 
praise  himself  openly,  nor  reckoned  it  any  vhamo  to  do  it,  did  take 
a present  occasion  for  it. 

Sir  Thomat  North.  Plutarch,  foL  295.  Marcus  Cola. 
But  human  frailty  nicely  to  unfold, 

Distinguishes  a satyr  from  a scold. 

BuckiogluiMihirr.  Essay  on  Poetry , 

You  see  how  the  scribes  of  the  law,  with  much  anxiety  and  nice- 
nest,  confine  themselves  to  the  letter  of  Moses. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  13. 

It  being  well  known  that  they  were  never  bred  to  the  meet  its  of 
logic,  either  in  making  syllogisms  or  dilemmas. 

Id.  Jb.  vol.  vni.  p.  396. 

By  his  own  nicely  of  observation,  he  had  already  formed  such  a 
system  of  metrical  harmony,  as  he  never  afterwards  much  needed, 
or  much  endeavoured  to  improve. 

Johnson.  The  Life  of  Haller, 

Kicfi,  (or  in  Italian  Nizza ,)  u Province  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Piedmont,  East  by  the  territory  of  Genua*  South  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  West  by  France,  from  w hich  it  is 
divided  by  the  river  Varo.  It  contains  1365  square 
British  miles,  supporting  a population  of  124,000  per- 
sons* or  90  to  the  square  mile.  It  is  a very  rough  tract, 
over  which  the  Alps  extend,  rising  into  the  Co!  della 
Lunga,  the  Col  di  Tenda,  and  other  remarkable  summits. 
The  Varo,  the  only  river  of  importance*  is  often  swollen 
by  the  melting  snows  in  Spring,  and  rains  in  Autumn, 
so  as  to  produce  extensive  and  ruinous  inundations. 
The  sea-const  and  valleys  sheltered  by  the  Alps  from 
the  North  wind  enjoy  a mild,  salubrious,  and  delightful 
climate,  subject  only  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  Mistral, 
a debilitating  and  sultry  wind,  blowing  occasionally 
from  the  Souths  Winter  is  the  most  delightful  time  of 
the  year,  and  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  mild  tempera- 
ture, and  luxuriant  vegetation  recommend  it  as  a retreat 
for  invalids.  It  is  in  general  a sterile  tract,  and  from 
this  cause*  as  well  as  from  misgovernment*  is  ill  cultivated, 
vol.  xxv. 


ao  that  the  corn  crop  is  adequate  to  but  a third  of  the  NICE, 
demand,  and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  importation,  — 
the  expenditure  resulting  from  which  is  counterbalanced 
principally  by  the  sale  of  fruit,  the  staple  produce  of  the 
soil.  The  olive  yields  an  oil  in  great  demand ; oranges, 
pomegranates,  figs,  and  almonds  are  produced  in  pro- 
fusion, and  of  excellent  quality.  Honey  and  wine  form 
important  objects  in  the  rural  economy  and  exports  of 
the  Province.  Much  licorice  is  cultivated  and  prepared 
for  market.  The  principal  manufactures  are  silk  and 
woollen  cloths.  The  perfumery  of  Nice,  especially  rose 
and  orange  water,  is  celebrated  and  exported  largely  to 
Germany  and  the  Levant.  This  territory  encloses  the 
diminutive  Principality  of  Monaco,  containing  53  square  Principality 
miles,  (about  double  the  extent  of  London,)  with  a po-  of  Monaco, 
pulation  of  4898  persons.  Monaco  is  held  in  Sove- 
reignty by  a Prince  of  the  Grimaldi  family,  under  the 
protection  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

Nice,  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  is  situated  on  the  City  of 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  Nice, 
river  Paglionc.  It  has  a haven,  formed  by  a mole, 
and  capable  of  containing  200  ships.  The  view  from 
the  quay  over  the  Mediterranean  is  terminated  by  the 
mountains  of  Corsica,  visible  in  thut  pure  atmosphere  at 
the  distance  of  100  miles.  The  greater  part  of  this  city 
is  disagreeable  and  gloomy,  with  dark,  narrow,  and  irre- 
gular streets ; those  of  the  new  town,  however,  are 
wide,  straight,  and  well  built.  It  is  a Bishop's  See, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  Cathedral,  has  two  Parish 
Churches,  and  thirteen  Convents  for  male  and  four  for 
female  cenohites.  The  permanent  population  is  19,000, 
but  this  number  is  greatly  increased  during  Winter  by 
the  influx  of  invalids,  who  here  have  the  advantage  of  a 
climate  as  mild  as  thut  of  Naples.  It  is  surrounded  by 
ramparts,  but  not  defensible  against  n vigorous  and 
skilful  attack.  Latitude  43°  42'  North.  Longitude 
4°  55*  East. 

Galanli,  Ger.^raphy  of  the  Dominions  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  ; (German  Translation,  Leipvuc,  8vo.  1795  ;) 

Denina,  Tableau  Historique,  Statisfique,  ftc.  de  la 
Haute  Italic,  8vo.  Paris,  1805;  Millin,  Voyage  en  Savoie, 

9fc.  2 vol*.  8 vo.  Paris,  1816. 

NICHE,  It.  nicchia ; Fr.  " niche;  a hollow  seat, 
or  standing  for  a statue  or  image,  made  (*.  e.  cut)  into  a 
wall:’  Cotgravc. 

It  is  probably  a nick , or  nook,  from  the  verb  nick,  to 
cut  into ; and  usually  applied  os  Cotgravc  explain.-. 

That  the  tttet*,  if  they  contain  figure*  of  white  itiwie  or  marble, 
ba  sot  coloured  in  their  concavity  too  blackc. 

Rdtquite  if'vttoniancr,  p.  61. 

On  the  other  Bide  of  Naples  are  the  cat.iroraba.  These  must 
have  been  full  of  stench  and  loathsomeness,  if  the  dnul  bodies  that 
lay  in  them  were  left  to  rut  in  open  niches,  as  an  eminent  author  of 
our  own  country  imagines.  Addison.  holy,  p 138. 

Gothic  tombs  owed  their  chief  grandeur  to  rich  canopies,  fret- 
work, and  abundance  of  small  niches  and  trifling  figures. 

halpole.  Anecdotes  of  Fainting,  vol.  iv.  ch.  v.  p.  207. 

NICK,  t?.^  Junius  refers  to  the  D.  nicken,  nictare 

Nick,  n.  >oculi* ; and  Skinner,  to  the  Ger.  nick,  a 

Ni'cxEtt.  J nod  ; the  word  is  used  in  English,  as 
equivalent  to  the  Lat.  incidtre,  to  cut  into. 

To  cut  into;  to  cut  a notch  or  hollow  into  ; #c.  into 
one  thing  to  suit  the  reception  of  another  ; to  make  a 
suitable  or  convenient  incision  ; to  nick  or  do  any  thing 
in  the  nick  ; i.  e.  at  a fitting  time,  suitably,  conveniently* 
opportunely,  seasonably,  at  the  right  moment,  at  a 
lucky  moment. 

3 T 
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NICK-  To  nick  is,  also,  to  cut  a notch  in  a tally  by  way  of 
— reckoning  or  keeping  account ; and  thus  wit  of  all  nick , 
NAMK.  *B  °Ut  re,c^on'nff  ; and  to  nick,  is  to  client,  (by  cut- 
_ ting  a notch  fraudulently.)  to  impose  upon,  to  play  a 

trick  of  delusion  or  mockery : and  hence,  perhaps,  to 
nick-name,  q.  r. 

And  the  while 

His  man  with  men  Ninths  him  like  a foola. 

Shahtpeare . The  Comedy  of  Errort,  foL  98. 

Ho.  I tell  you  what  Launee  his  nun  told  me, 

He  lou'd  her  out  of  all  ait  Ac. 

Id,  The  7"s>>  (irmtlemeM  of  f 'ero no,  fol.  33. 

Wili.  Think  how  to  use h him  home  tbuu  k newest,  (the  dotes  on 
thee  ) 

Beaunwmt  and  Fletcher.  The  Little  Thief  net  i.  sc  1. 

— Why  should  he  follow  P 

The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
limit*  n*eht  his  caplain-ihip  at  a point 
When  halfo  to  halfit  the  wurld  oppos'd,  he  being 
Th«  lowrcd  question  ’( 

Shttkipeurt,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  356. 

Sc  nor-  Does  Ihe  sea  stagger  ye? 

Hast.  Now  ye  have  hit  the  mid. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Pilgrim , act  iiL  sc.  6, 

Chid  delivered  t hum  at  the  venr  meA  of  time,  when  they  were  but 
one  removes  one  hair's  breadth  from  destruction. 

South.  Sermons,  voL  ix.  p.  113. 
His  scatter'd  pence  the  flying  n icier  flings, 

And  with  the  copper  shower  the  casement  rings. 

Oay.  7Virm,  book  iil. 

Nick,  (Old.)  In  Dutch,  says  Wachter,  Nicker  is  the 
Devil ; arid  the  name  seems  derived  from  the  A.  S. 
litre- an,  to  slay ; for  the  Devil  was  a manslayer  from  the 
beginning. 

**  Nirka  was  the  Gothic  Demon,  who  inhabited  the 
element  of  the  water,  and  who  strangled  persons  that 
were  drowning,”  (Warton,  Hitt,  of  line,.  Poetry, 
Din.  1.)  and  from  him  the  name  has  been  transferred, 
with  the  epithet  “ old,”  to  the  Devil  of  the  Christian 
Theology.  Butler  gives  Muchiavel  the  credit  of  confer* 
ring  tiie  cognomen. 

It  is  tnongh  (quoth  ho}  far  once, 

And  loot  repriev'd  thy  forfeit  banes  i 
A»rA  Machuvel  had  nrVr  a trick, 

(Though  lie  gave  his  name  to  our  Old  Sick,’) 

But  was  below  the  leant  of  those, 

Hut  pass  i*  th’  wurld  fur  holiness. 

Uud&rut,  part  iii. can.  l.r.  1314 
NICK-NAME,  «?.*)  Junius  imagines  from  nrm  dc. 
Nick  name,  n.  f nique,  an  expression  borrowed 

from  the  Italians,  who  use  not  only  iniquo , but  niquo. 
But  see  ante,  Nick. 

To  impose  a name  in  mockery  or  jest ; from  some 
real  or  imputed  characteristic,  or  some  act  of  the  party. 

Tiber  iu*  A Vro  propter  nimiam  vim  arirA/irlem,  saith  Suetonius, 
l>y  reason  of  his  nwmBC  drinking,  wa*  mirk. named  Bibciiua  Mero. 

liatew th.  Apoloyir,  (took  iv.  ch.  vi.  see. !».  fol.  371. 

Others  aimuch,  and  that  more  tiuelic,  Unit  he  [Johannes  Duns 
Scutusl  wan  home  in  Down*,  an  old  ancient  ciuilie  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  thereuf  they  gttenw  him  to  ho  named  Uuneruu,  and 
hy  cojuuc.ion  Dunt,  winch  terme  is  no  triuiall  and  common  in  all 
arhooLs,  that  wboao  surpacseth  others  either  in  cauilling,  sopbis- 
trie,  or  subtil  philosophic,  is  forthwith  mekrmmed  a Dun*. 

HitimmvtL  The  Dnmpiim  of  train nd,  vol.  vi.  ch.  i.  p.  2. 

For  my  mortals  enemas  hath  falsely  surmised  me  to  bet  a fayned 
person  gluing  met  mcAmtmes,  to  abusing  tin*  world. 

Bacon.  Ktm,  Henry  Vll.  foL  Ul. 

From  mehmmes,  nr  nnmenamus,  came  these  ( jwnhm  me  if  H 
offt-ud  any,  for  it  is  hut  my  conircture,;  Bill  and  Will  for  William, 
Clem  for  Clement,  Nat  for  Nathaniel,  M«b  for  Ai  r. .ham,  Ac. 

Camden.  Remain",  p.  |J1.  Surname*. 


And,  iustruded  in  the  art  of  display,  they  niter  with  an  air  of  tejertr 
plausibility  tins  jargon,  which  they  mot-arme  metaphysics.  ..  ! 'p 

I/r.  Ifhilby.  Five  Point*.  Advertisement,  p.  fl. 

The  NICOBAR  ISLANDS  are  the  Southernmost  of  N1CO- 
the  two  groups  lying  between  the  mouths  of  the  ATrivatl,  BAR. 

or  Ava  River,  anti  the  Point  of  Achln,  at  the  Northern  ex- 
tremity  of  Sumatra,  which,  together  with  the  Peninsula  Position, 
of  Malacca,  form  the  lxiundaries  of  a spacious  basin,  and 
are,  probably,  the  summits  of  submarine  mountains 
connecting  that  Island  with  the  continent.  They  lie 
nearly  between  G3  and  9*  North  and  95°  and  9f>°  East, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Car-Nicobar  and  Trikijt,  are 
all  hilly  or  even  mountainous.  They  are  broken  into 
two  groups,  one  consisting  of  nine,  the  other  of  three 
islands,  with  many  adjacent  rocks  and  islets-  Car-  Nome. 
Nicobar,  one  of  those  best  known  to  Europeans,  and 
the  Northernmost  of  all,  is  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  rest ; the  others  in  the  principal  group  are  Terressa, 
Tillangchong,  Camorta  or  Komarti,  TrikiSt,  Nankkuri 
or  Nank&veri,  and  KachGl  or  Kachdl,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  smaller  group  by  the  Sombrero  (Broad- 
brim) channel.  The  latter  are,  Men5T  or  MaKu,  Sam- 
btlong,  and  the  Great  Nikdbar,  die  largest  of  all.  The 
proper  application  of  these  names  is  uncertain,  as  our 
Maps  differ  in  that  point  from  the  accounts  of  travellers. 

The  largest  Island  of  the  Southern  group  is  called 
Nank&veri.  or#  NonkAuri,  (Fontana  in  At.  Ret.  iii.  Naakowry. 
149.)  of  which  Nikdbar  is  evidently  a corruption.  It  is 
about  five  or  six  leagues  in  circumference,  and  measures 
about  eight  miles  in  diameter  each  way.  (Colonel  Oole- 
brooke.  Ibid.  iv.  121.)  Kom&rLi,  which  is  near  it,  Comorfy  or 
though  apparently  more  extensive,  has  probably  a Camorta. 
smaller  area,  being  excavated  by  a large  bay.*  The 
third  Island  is  called  Clidurtor  Sauri,  andTrik.it,  lying  Trikoot. 
about  a league  to  the  East  of  the  main  island,  shelters 
the  Eastern  entrance  to  the  harbour  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  group,  where  ships  of  all  sixes  can  ride  with  the 
greatest  security  about  half  a mile  from  the  shore. 

“ The  iulel  from  the  West  is  narrow,”  says  Colonel  Cole- 
brooke,  {As.  Res.  iv.  12.)  “ but  sufficiently  deep  to  admit 
the  largest  ships  when  the  wind  is  fair.”  Danish  Point, 
the  Northernmost  extremity  of  Nank&uri,  was  found  by 
him,  from  a mean  of  eight  observations  for  the  latitude 
and  three  for  the  longitude,  to  be  in  6°  2' 32"  North 
and  93°  21'  30"  East.  {As.  Ret.  iv.  312  ) Hilly  and 
woody,  but  seldom  improved  by  cultivation,  these 
Islands  are  unhealthy  from  the  almost  impenetrable 
forests  with  which  they  are  covered.  They  produce  p^i^. 
naturally  most  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  found  in  the  tions. 
Indian  Archipelago,  particularly  the  delicious  mangoa- 
taii,  {Garcinia,)  which  is  said  to  fail  on  the  continent,  and 
the  melldri,  or  llrtun,  probably  a variety  of  the  Panda - j|ej|af^  OT 
nut  odoratissimus.  Its  fruit,  shaped  like  a pine,  and  of  larum. 
the  size  of  a large  jAca,  ( Artocarpus  integri folia.)  is 
gathered  when  nearly  ripe,  and  weighs  between  thirty 
and  forty  pounds.  Its  pulp,  when  sufficiently  boiled  and 
cleared  of  fibres,  has  nearly  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the 


* Mr.  Fontana,  who  lay  at  anchor  in  KanlUvcrf  harbour  for  thrt* 
month*,  say*  [ At.  Bet.  iv.  1-19.)  that  the  largest  and  most  populous 
of  those  Islands  i*  Nankarerf,  the  second  Kauri  or  Chtari.  and  the 
other  Tnlcfit,  all  dowdy  situated ; about  10  league*  to  the  North- 
Ku.it  of  them  i>  another  colled  Kach&l ; he  add*  in  a not*,  that  an 
exact  plan  or  tin*  in  is  given  in  the  Neptune  Onrntal.  To  rrcuncil* 
thi»  with  Minor  Rennell's  Map,  we  must  suppose  his  Caroort*  to  he 
Fontana's  Nankiuri,  and  hi*  Trikfit  and  Chiuri  to  change  places. 
According  to  Colebrooka,  Nnnkiuri  utal  SAuri  ore  identical,  Comirh 
is  that  of  Hcnoetl,  and  Trikut  u HcnnaU's  Naucoury.  {As.  Res. 
iv.  121.) 
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mewl  of  Indian  corn,  and  if  kept  dry  and  well  covered, may 
be  preserved  for  a long:  time.  The  kernels  of  its  two  nuts, 
in  shape  and  taste,  resemble  almonds.  Though  culled, 
not  inaptly,  the  Nicobar  bread-fruit,  this  tree  approaches 
in  habit  to  the  palms  and  ferns,  and  differs  widely 
from  the  Ariocarput,  or  bread-fruit  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  Besides  a variety  of  large  timber-trees,  cocoa 
and  areca  nuts  abound ; being  almost  the  only  vege- 
tables cultivated  and  esteemed  by  the  natives  as  furnishing 
them  with  food  and  their  favourite  luxury,  for  they  have 
always  a quid  of  the  latter  in  their  mouths.  The  shores 
are  covered  with  excellent  fish  and  the  most  splendid 
shells,  and  the  rocks  with  the  edible  birds’  nests  so  much 
in  request  among  the  Chinese.  These  nests.called  Sdrang 
by  the  Malays,  are  found  in  caverns  inland  ns  well  as 
near  the  sea,  in  Sumatra,  (Marsden,  p.  174.)  and  are 
made  by  a species  of  swallows,  ( Hirundo  esculcnta ,) 
called  Salang-an  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  JaimaUni 
in  the  Moluccas,  and  L6yang-l&yang  (the  Soarers)  in 
Sumatra.  (Am.  Res.  iil  164.  Button,  Oiteaua,  xix.  p. 
177. 184.)  The  chief  material  of  which  they  are  formed  is 
a slimy,  gelatinous  substance  found  on  the  shore,  the  sea- 
weed called  agal-agal,  and  a soil  greenish  matter  left  by 
the  tide  upou  the  rocks.  Fresh  nests  dried  in  the 
shade,  are  white  and  nearly  pellucid.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, also,  that  the  bird  uses  the  gelatinous  body  of 
the  sea-slug,  (bicko  do  mar,)  a species  of  holothuria,  called 
tripan  or  sw&l&  by  the  Malays.  (Marsden,  p.  175.)  in 
the  construction  of  its  nest,  which  will  account  for  its 
use  among  the  Chinese,  whose  fondness  for  the  tripan, 
as  an  ingredient  in  their  soups,  is  well  known.  The  na- 
tives of  these  Islands  are  copper -coloured,  have  yellowish, 
small,  oblique  eyes,  flat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  broad 
mouths  ; are  short,  well  made,  targe  cared,  black  haired, 
aud  beardless.  The  back  of  their  head  is  violently  com- 
pressed in  infancy,  and  they  shave  their  eye- brows.  A 
narrow  wrapper  of  cloth  made  of  bark,  folded  round  the 
waist,  and  passed  between  the  legs,  having  its  end  hang- 
ing down  behind,  forms  the  whole  of  their  attire,  and 
gave  occasion  to  the  report  of  Kioping,  an  old  Swedish 
traveller,  on  whose  authority  Linnams  affirmed  that  the 
men  sometimes  had  tails.  The  women  are  shorter  than 
the  men  and  wear  a very  diminutive  petticoat  made  of 
cocoa-nut  bark.  Their  beehive-shaped  huts,  covered 
with  leaves  of  that  tree,  are  raised  on  stakes  five  or  six 
feet  from  the  ground,  (see  plate  in  At.  Ret.  iv.  121.)  and 
usually  inhabited  by  five  or  six  persons.  Building,  fish- 
ing, and  trading  are  the  occupations  of  the  men  ; field- 
labour,  cooking,  and  other  in-door  work,  the  business  of 
the  women,  indolence  is  the  most  striking  feature  in 
their  national  character  which  is  distinguished  also  by 
honesty,  a virtue  rarely  found  among  Savage* ; 44  theft, 
robbery,  and  murder,”  says  Colonel  Colebrooke,  (As. 
Ret.  iv.  125.)  •*  arc  unknown  in  these  Islands,  though 
the  natives  will  fight  resolutely  if  attacked  or  unjustly 
dealt  with.”  Mr  hat  their  notions  of  Religion  are,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover.  They  have  no  Idols  ; of  a bene- 
ficent Deity  they  have  scarcely  any  notion,  aud  as  they 
do  not  apprehend  any  mischief  from  him,  they  rarely 
ever  think  about  him  ; but  of  a malevolent  Deity,  whom 
they  believe  to  be  the  Creator  of  the  World,  and  the 
author  of  all  mischief,  they  are  very  apprehensive  ; poles 
are  erected  near  every  village  with  streamers  formed  by 
tufts  of  dried  grass  or  strips  of  rattans,  to  frighten  him 
away ; but  their  chief  protectors  against  his  machina- 
tions are  their  Priests  or  Paters,  who  are  both  Physi- 
cians and  Conjurors,  and  seem  to  be  no  common  adepts 


in  the  art  of  legerdemain.  When  unsuccessful,  these  NICQ- 
sages  throw  the  blame  of  their  failure  on  some  unoffeud-  BAR. 
ing  person,  who  is  immediately  the  victim  of  their  accusa-  v'— 
tions.  Various  ceremonies  are  observed  lor  the  purpose 
of  averting  evil,  ana  the  changes  of  the  moon  arc  cele- 
brated with  great  festivity.  Their  Funeral  rites  are  the  Funerals, 
most  remarkable  of  all  their  customs.  The  corpse, 
arrayed  in  all  its  finery,  is  laid  out  and  vociferously 
lamented  by  the  women,  while  the  men  drown  their 
sorrow  in  copious  draughts  of  Uldi,  (aqua  ardcnlc,)  and, 
once  every  year,  the  obsequies  are  renewed  by  the  dis- 
interment of  the  corpse.  On  the  celebration  of  this 
anniversary,  their  huts  arc  decorated  with  fruits, 
boughs,  and  garlands,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
assemble  at  the  house  of  the  Chief  dressed  in  their 
best  attire,  the  men  smoke  and  get  drunk,  and  the  wo- 
men nurse  their  children  and  attend  to  other  domestic 
duties,  till  the  sound  of  the  gong  in  the  afternoon  gives 
them  signal  to  shriek  and  howl  without  intermission 
till  sunset.  All  then  repair  to  the  grave,  and  the 
woman,  nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased,  digs  up  his  skull, 
weeps,  and  almost  faints  over  it,  clears  it  from  earth, 
scrapes  off*  the  remains  of  flesh,  washes  it  with  eocoa- 
nut-milk,  rubs  it  with  saffron -water,  wraps  it  up  in  a 
piece  of  new  cloth,  and  again  buries  it  in  the  earth 
whence  it  was  taken.  This  ceremony  is  continued  all  night, 
and  concluded  by  a sacrifice  of  fat  hogs  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  whole  party  feasting  on  their  flesh  and 
getting  as  drunk  as  possible  to  show  their  regard  tor  the 
deceased,  (d*.  Re*,  iv.  123.)  Late  marriages  and  early 
debauchery  are  probably  the  chief  causes  of  the  want  of 
population  general  in  these  Islands,  the  natives  of  w hich 
are  peculiarly  short-lived ; seldom  surviving  the  age 
of  fifty  years.  The  almost  impervious  forest  by  which 
their  hamlets  are  surrounded  must  promote,  if  it  do 
not  occasion,  fevers  and  pestilences,  and  to  the  ele- 
phantiasis, so  common  in  the  tropics,  this  people  is  pe- 
culiarly subject.  These  circumstances  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  scantiness  of  their  population,  N&nkauri 
and  Komirtl  taken  together  had  not,  in  1790,  more  than 
800  inhabitants.  (Ai  Ret.  iv.  122.)  Indolence,  us  be- 
fore remarked,  is  their  prevalent  failing;  they  will 
not  speak,  when  signs  are  sufficient  to  express  their 
wants,  and  even  on  meeting  each  other  they  use  no  form 
of  salutation.  The  cleverest  man  in  the  village  is  re- 
spected as  a sort  of  Chief,  but  it  is  only  by  kindness  and 
studying  to  please  the  rest  that  he  can  preserve  Ins  supre- 
macy. Their  quarrels  are  neither  frequent,  nor  ofilong 
duration,  clubs  of  mango-wood  being  their  only  weapons. 

Their  very  doubtful  origin  is  not  cleared  up  by  their 
Language,  which  seems  to  have  no  affinity  with  that  of  the 
Malays,  or  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  or  even  with 
that  of  Car-Nicobar.  the  Northernmost  Island  of  this 
group.  (As.  Res.  ii.  84 1.  iii.  157.)  It  is  in  9°  V North, 
nearly  circular,  about  40  miles  in  circumference,  low,  and 
thickly  wooded,  having  a rich  black  soil,  which  produces 
much  large  timber,  and  is  extremely  fertile  ; poisonous  ser- 
pents, and  a kind  of  lixard  which  carries  off  poultry,  arc 
almost  the  only  destructive  animals.  In  make  and  fea- 
tures the  natives  nearly  resemble  their  Southern  neigh- 
bours ; but  their  women  shave  their  heads  quite  bare, 
which  greatly  increases  their  natural  hideousness.  In 
character,  habits,  and  acquirements,  they  scarcely  differ  at 
all  from  the  natives  ofthe  Southern  1 stands, and  are  equally 
remarkable  fur  their  honesty,  dislike  of  ceremony,  and 
taciturnity.  Polygamy  is  said  to  he  unknown  among 
them,  and  adultery  is  severely  punished.  Their  origin  is 
3t  2 
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NICO-  equally  doubtful ; for  the  current  tradition,  according  to 
BAR.  which  their  forefathers  were  settlers  from  Ptfgu  and  Ma- 
lacca.  is  not  supported  by  a comparison  of  their  Language 
with  those  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  it  does  not  even 
appear  to  have  any  affinity  with  the  tongue  of  the  other 
Danish  set*  Nicobar  Islanders.  The  Dunes  had  a small  settlement 
dement*.  otl  Nnnkattrl  from  1756  till  175S,  and  another  on 
Chaurt  was  formed  in  1768,  hut  it  was  in  a great  mea- 
sure given  up  in  1773,  and  in  1790  consisted  only  of  a 
sergeant  and  three  or  four  soldiers.  Some  .Moravian 
Missionaries,  however,  continued  there  till  1787,  when, 
finding  their  attempts  to  convert  the  natives  fruitless,  the 
post  was  finally  abandoned. 

Andaman  The  Andaman  (or  more  property  Andem&ng*)  Islands, 
Islands.  which  are  u continuation  of  the  same  group,  have 
been  already  noticed  iu  this  Work ; but  in  addition  to 
what  has  before  beeu  said,  it  may  be  observed  that  these 
Islands  extend  from  10° 32'  to  13®  40*  North,  and  from 
61°  59'  to  92°  6'  East.  The  whole  group  consists  of 
four  larger  and  five  smaller  Islands,  and  a multitude  of 
rocks  and  islets,  without  including  Pepraes,  the  llhas 
dos  Cocos,  (Coco  Islands,)  Narcomlam.t  and  Barren 
Island,  to  the  North-East  and  East  of  the  Andamans. 
The  largest  three  are  separated  by  such  narrow  channels 
and  lie  so  exactly  in  the  same  line,  that,  till  within  a 
very  few  years,  they  were  supposed  to  be  parts  of  the 
same  Island,  and  are  represented  in  our  Charts  as“  the 
Polynesian  Great  Andaman.*’  The  natives,  as  may  be  collected 
XrgTDc*.  from  the  description  of  them  which  we  have  already 
given,  belong  to  the  Papfias  or  Polynesian  Negro  race, 
and  dtfler  entirely  from  the  lawny  Polynesians,  to 
whom  the  people  of  Nikdbar,  in  complexion,  make, 
and  features,  bear  a strong  resemblance.  Their  can- 
nibalism has  been  disputed  by  later  writers,  but  as 
that  excess  is  now  certainly  known  to  prevail  among 
the  Negroes  in  Africa,  so  has  it  been  observed  to  have 
originated  with  the  Negroes  among  the  Polynesians ; 
from  analogy,  therefore,  t lie  cannibalism  of  these  Islanders 
might  be  inferred ; and  it  is  positively  affirmed  by  the 
Arabian  navigator*  of  the  IXlh  Century,  (llenamlot. 
Port  Coro-  Anc.  Ret.  p.  5.)  Port  Cornwallis,  on  the  North-Eastern 
wallia.  side  of  the  Northernmost  Island,  is  11°  41'  23'*  North, 
and  92° 36' 32"  East,  (An.  Res.  iv.  314,  315.)  ami  its 
shores,  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  Islands,  are  in 
the  highe.il  degree  picturesque  and  beautiful.  It  was 
first  occupied  in  1793,  but  abandoned  in  1796.  No 
affinity  can  be  traced  between  the  corresponding  terms 
in  other  Indian  or  Polynesian  Tongues  and  any  of  the 
words  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Andaman  Language  given 
Barren  by  Colonel  Colebrooke.  (A.t.  Res . iv.  393.)  Barren 

Island  Island,  the  last  of  those  named  above,  is  about  15 

leagues  East  of  the  Andamans,  in  12°  I5r  North,  anti 
deserves  to  be  noticed  as  being  a remarkable  vol- 
cano, of  which  the  base  of  the  cone  is  very  little  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  rises  from  deep  water,  as 
“ a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  share  there  is  no  ground 
with  150  fathoms  of  line.”  (At.  Res.  iv.  396.)  It  was 
in  great  activity  when  visited  by  Captain  Blair  in  1787, 
and  was  still  sending  forth  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame 
in  1822.  The  height  of  the  cone  is  estimated  at  1800 
feet  above  the  sea. 

See  Asiatic  Researches,  vols.  ii.  iii.  iv.  6vo.  edit. ; 
Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra ; BufTon,  Hittoire  Ha- 

* Audemafl,  according  to  the  Portuguese  orthoj^ruphy  in  the  old 

Jfipa, 

t Nareondang,  (NorcondaS,)  called  NiacmuUo  by  Linschoteu, 

(ii.  c 14-  p.  13.) 


turelle,  ed.  de  Sonnini,  120  tomes,  8vo. ; Renaudot,  KICfV 
Ancienne*  Relation*  ties  Index.  Paris.  1718,  8vo. ; Craw-  BAR. 
furd,  Indian  Archipelago.  Edinburgh,  1620,  3 vols.  8vo.  “ 

NICOTIAN,  M.\  Fr.  “ nicotiane ; It.  nicotiana;  ‘ 

Nico'tian,  adj.  f Sp.  nicociana.  Tobacco,  (first  Y ^ 

sent  into  France  by  Hicol  (the  maker  of  the  great  French 
Dictionary)  in  the  year  1560,  wheri  he  was  Embassador 
Leiger  iu  Portugal. )’*  Cotgrave. 

And  for  vour  green  wound,  your  FiaUaimim  and  your  St.  John’s 
wonrt  are  nil  mear  gukU-ne*  and  trash  to  it,  e*i»edally  your  Trim 
dado  : your  Sirotmit  U good  too. 

Jtm  Jmiion.  Every  Mu*  in  hit  Humour,  act  iii.  SC.  5. 

What  shall  I asy  more  > (his  gourmand  ucrificts  whole  heca- 
tombs to  his  paunch,  and  whiffe*  hunwUe  away  in  Nicotian  incense 
to  the  idol  of  his  vainr  intemperance. 

I loll.  Horhs,  yoI.  iii.  fid.  438.  Si.  Paul  t Combat. 

NICOTIANA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria.  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Sola  net*. 

Generic  character : corolla  funnel-shaped,  border  folded ; 
stamens  inclined  ; capsule  two-vnlved,  two-celled. 

There  are  twelve  species  of  this  genus,  the  Tobacco, 
natives  of  America  and  New  Holland.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  like  the  wheat,  barley,  and  potato,  the  true  habitat 
of  the  American  species,  N.  tabacum, Virginian  tobacco,  ia 
still  uncertain : the  genus  is  named,  as  stated  above,  in 
honour  of  M.  Nicot,  a French  Ambassador,  who  received 
when  ul  Lisbon  seeds  from  Florida  iu  1 560.  The  common 
name  is  derived  from  Tobaco,  a Province  of  Yucatan  in 
South  America.  N.  ruslica  is  the  species  most  commonly 
cultivated.  N.  undulafa  is  a native  of  New  South  Wales. 

NPCTATE,  Lat.  nictare,  to  wink.  Votwius 

Nicta'tion,  >from  the  ancient  nitere,  still  re- 

Ni'ctitatb.  j maining  in  the  compound  connivrre. 

To  wink,  to  move  the  eye-lid  quickly  up  and  down. 

Neither  is  it  to  t>e  esteemed  any  defect  or  imperfection  in  the 
ryes  of  man  that  they  want  the  seventh  muscle,  or  the  mrtatmg 
jnrm  brace,  which  the  eyes  of  many  other  animals  are  furnished 
withal ; for  though  tlury  he  Very  useful,  nnd  in  a manner  necessary 
to  them,  considering  their  manner  of  Living,  yet  they  arc  not  to  man. 

Hay.  Of  the  Creation,  part  ii.  p.  301. 

Not  only  out  nidation*  for  the  most  part  when  we  are  awoke,  but 
alio  our  nocturnal  rolutationc  in  sleep,  ore  performed  with  very  little 
or  no  consciousness. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  lid.  161. 

To  the  eye-lids  we  may  add  another  guard  afforded  the  eyes  of 
most  uiiatlru  pedes,  birds,  and  fishes,  by  the  nictitating  membrane. 

Uerkam.  Phynec  Theology,  book  iv.  ch.  u.  p.  lift.  note  34. 

N I DI FICATI ON,  1 Lat.  nidif ratio,  from  nidiji- 

Nidlla'tios.  J care,  i,  e.  nidum  facerr,  to 

make,  to  build  a nest,  Gr.  vtoattui,  etono*,  from  ww, 
young. 

The  making  or  building  of  a nest. 

And  yet  there  is  a great  affinity  betwixt  the  ni, If  rations  of  bird* 
and  these  conglomerations  of  tlie  threads  of  the  *rik-worm. 

J/u/r.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  book  iii.  ell.  xi«i  fol.  221. 

And  so  for  insects,  those  little  weak,  thoae  Jenifer  creature*  ; yet 
what  admirable  artists  are  they  in  this  luaineM  of  nulifration. 

Derham.  Physico-  Theology,  book  iv.  ch.  xiiu  p.  233. 

The  ground  of  this  popular  practice  might  bo  the  common  opinion 
concerning  the  vvriiia  prognostick  of  these  birds,  (king  fishar ; > the 
natural  regard  they  have  unto  the  wiuds  and  they  unto  them  again, 
mure  especially  remarkable  iu  the  lima  of  their  nutulution,  and  bring- 
ing forth  their  young. 

Sir  The/mat  Brown.  Pul  gar  Emurt,  book  iii.  ch.  x. 

NI'DING,!  A.  .8.  nithing ; Sw.  aiding.  In  Fr. 

Ni'dcet.  j nigaud,  nigeur,  are  explained  by  Cot- 
grave,  a nidget,  a fop,  an  idiot;  the  verb  niger,  to  play 
the  nidget  or  fop,  to  trifle,  from  the  Lat.  mtgari  (Me- 
nage.) Spclmun  and  Skinner  have  also  ntdrrling , or 
niaering,  which  the  former  would  derive  from  the  Anglo- 
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NIDINQ.  Norman  nid,  a nest,  and  ling,  a chicken ; q.  d.  a chicken 
— that  dare  not  leave  his  nest  The  latter  from  netlur, 
NlbRKM-  lower,  d. 

BKRGIA.  ^ |0Wf  ^ase,  worthless  fellow. 

But  there  wai  one  true  Englixh  word  of  aa  great,  if  not  greater 
force  than  them  all,  now  out  of  al  use,  and  wil  be  thuught  for  sound 
bar i>ar »ub ; but  therefore  of  more  efficaews  (as  it  pleaaetn  Porphyne) 
and  in  big’nification  it  signifieth  as  it  seeineth,  no  mure  than  nbiect, 
bftM-miri<lvl,  false-hearted,  coward,  or  nidget.  Yet  it  hath  levied 
arrows  and  MiNhwd  rebellious  enemies  ; and  that  I may  holde  yon 
no  longer,  it  is  Hiding.  (Sec  Nithing  in  J unius.) 

(Gulden.  Renames,  p.  34.  Languages. 

NTDOUR,-)  Lat.  nidsjr;  Fr.  nideur,  nidoreux. 

Ni'porous.  j" The  Latin  nidor,  properly,  says  Vos- 
sius,  is  the  smell  or  odour  of  esculents,  and  sometimes 
of  other  things  ; perhaps  from  the  Gr.  *Wca.  Cotgruve 
calls  the  Fr.  nideur , **  the  stench  or  fulsome  savour  of 
things  broiled  or  burnt,"  and  in  English  it  is  applied  to 
the  scent  of  meats  dressed  or  dressing. 

When  the  flesh-pots  reck  and  the  uncovered  dishes  send  forth  a 
nidor  and  hungry  sroella.  Bishop  Tagbr.  Sermons,  p.  211. 

Incense  and  nidorous  smelt  (such  as  were  of  sacrifices)  were 
thought  to  intoxicate  the  brain,  and  to  dispose  men  to  devotion : 
which  they  may  do  by  a kind  of  sadness  and  contestation  of  the 
spirits  ; and  partly  also  by  heating,  aud  exalting  them. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  X.  sec.  932. 

The  sign*  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  being  deprared,  are 
pains  in  the  stomach  many  hours  after  repast,  eructations  either 
with  the  taste  of  the  aliment,  acid,  m do  rose,  or  fikid,  resembling  the 
taste  of  rotten  eggs,  &r. 

Arhuthnol.  Of  Aliments , tyc.  ch.  i.  prop.  iL  sec.  6.  p.  7. 

NIEBUHRIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Dodecandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Cappa- 
rideas.  Generic  character : calyx  four-leaved ; petals 
shorter  than  the  calyx,  or  wanting ; receptacle  cylin- 
drical, very  short;  berry  ovate  or  cylindrical,  on  a foot- 
stalk. 

Seven  species,  natives  of  Africa. 

NIECE,  Fr.  niece,  aud  niepce ; It-  nezsa;  in  A.  S. 
nifl,  which  bears  a manifest  resemblance  to  nefa,  a 
nephew;  in  Dutch,  nichte  is  cognata , neplii ; in  Ger. 
nifl,  nichte;  and  in  Goth,  niihyi*  is  cognatus,  akin : and 
it  is  probable  that  the  word  has  an  origin  in  some  term 
signifying  generally,  proximity,  near  relationship.  The 
Etymologists,  in  general,  refer  it  to  the  Let.  neptis , 

The  daughter  of  a brother  or  sister. 

Scynt  Edworde'*  nrce,  pot  of  h)s  fader  kuude  curr^- 

And  of  J»e  ryxte  kuude  of  Eugload,  k jug  Henry  to  wyue  nom*. 

R.  Gloucester , p.  333, 

For  he  abbot  of  Engelonde.  & fe  abbetM  js  sere 
Sbulleu  have  a kuok  on  here  crowac*. 

Piers  Plosshman.  Piston,  p.  84. 

u O dere  caxin  min,  Don  John,'1  she  xaide, 

“ What  adrth  you  so  rathe  for  to  arise  ?" 
w Nece,"  quod  he,  “ H ought  ynough  xuffiso 
Five  him  res  for  toxlepc  upon  a night.” 

Cknurtr.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13030. 
Myselfe  was  from  Verona  banished, 

For  ; tract isiug  to  xteale  away  a lady, 

Aud  heireand  neece,  alide  vnto  the  duke. 

SAahspeare.  The  two  Gentlemen  of  Pcrona,  fol.  32. 

N1EREMBERG1A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Contof- 
volaceet.  Generic  character : corolla,  tube  very  long, 
border  expanded,  throat  plaited  ; stamens  unequal ; cap- 
sule two-celled,  two-valved. 

One  species,  AT.  repens,  native  of  Chili. 


NIEVRE,  a Department  of  France,  is  nearly  coex-  NIEVRE. 
tensive  with  the  former  Province,  Nivemois,  and  is  — 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  North  by  the  Departments  of  Loiril  and  Yotinc ; . _ ^ . 
East  by  those  of  Cote  d’Oraml  Soane  and  Loire;  South 
by  this  last  Department,  aud  that  of  Allier  ; \N  est  by  that 
of  Cher.  It  is  60  miles  in  breadth  from  East  to  West, 

66  in  length  from  North  to  South,  and  contains  1608 
square  British  miles,  maintaining  a population  of  27 1,000 
persons,  or  169  to  each  mile.  The  North-Eastern  part 
is  overspread  by  the  granite  mountains  of  Morven,  the 
upper  parts  of  which  arc  clothed  with  due  timber,  of 
which  a large  quantity  is  every  year  limited  dowu  the 
Y'onne  to  Paris.  The  lower  parts  of  these  mountains 
arc  covered  with  rich  pastures,  whence  great  numbers 
of  oxen  are  sent  to  the  same  market.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Yonne  and  the  I.oire,  aud  its  tributaries,  the  Aron 
and  Nievre.  which  being  navigable  fur  vessels  of  small 
burthen,  supply  the  deficiency  of  roads,  which  are  few 
and  bad  in  this  Department.  The  Western  port  is  level, 
and  has  in  general  a soil  which,  though  sandy,  is  produc- 
tive of  corn  and  wine  ; the  vineyards  of  Pouilly,  on  the 
right  batik  of  the  Loire,  arc  celebrated  for  their  abundant 
produce  of  a white  wine  in  much  demand.  Coal  is  dug 
up  to  a considerable  extent  in  this  Department,  and  its 
iron  mines  employ  1400  workmen, and  supply  that  metal 
to  the  unnual  value  of  £400,000.  Its  districts,  named 
after  their  chief  towns,  are  Ncvers,  Clamecy,  Cosne,  aud 
Chateau-Chinon.  Nevers,  the  Capital,  situated  at  (he  con-  Nevere. 
iluencc  of  the  Nievre  with  the  Loire,  is  a thriving  place 
rapidly  advancing  in  population,  which  has  in  the  course 
of  forty  years  increased  from  7000  to  15,800  persona. 

This  prosperity  principally  results  from  its  extensive  pot- 
teries, which  consume  annually  70,000  pounds  of  tin, 
and  above  300,000  pounds  of  lead.  Trinkets  and  small 
articles  of  haberdashery  are  manufactured  in  consider- 
able quantity.  It  is  an  ill-built  place,  and  its  irregular 
and  narrow  streets,  badly  paved  and  badly  lighted,  have 
a gloomy  and  repulsive  aspect  to  the  traveller.  Latitude 
4*°  North,  Longitudc3°  10'East.  Clamecy  is  situated  Clamecy. 
on  the  Yonne,  and  contains  5000  inhabitants.  Cosne,  Come, 
situated  on  the  Loire,  contains  6000. 

Herbin,  Statistique  Generate  et  Particuliere  de  la 
France  ; Dupin,  Forces  Productive s et  Commercials  de 
la  France. 

NIFLE.  Unless  I am  deceived,  says  Skinner,  from 
the  Fr.  new/,  new,  q.  d.  nevfes,  news.  Tymvhitt  explains 
it,  triJUs. 

He  served  hem  with  niftes  and  with  fables. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  73  42, 

NI'GGARD,  adj.  Skinner  and  Junius  suggest  a 
NiGgard,  n.  negando,  or  perhaps,  adds  the 

NiGgard,  v.  latter,  from  nigh,  or  near  ; he 

NrGGARoizB,  lookelh  very  nigh  or  he  is  a 

Ni'ooardish,  near  man,  being  common  cx- 

Ni'goardly,  adj.  pressions,  applied  to  one  who  in 

NiGoaroly,  adv.  stingy,  and  too  unxious  about 

Niggardliness,  money.  Hence,  niggard  means 

Ni'ooardness,  Near;  or  of  a narrow,  dose, 

NiGoaruous,  confined  disposition;  pursimo- 

NiGoardship,  nious,  sparing,  covetous,  avari- 

Ni'ooardy,  cious. 

Niggish,  adj.  J Grose  says  that  in  the  North, 
niggards  are  iron  cheeks  to  a grate  ; probably  because 
they  narrow  or  contract  the  apace  for  fuel. 
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K IG-  He  id  to  gr*t  a nigard  that  wol  trmf 

GARD.  A man  to  light  a eandrl  at  his  lantern*. 

, . _ _t  Chaucer.  7V  Wj/"*/  Bat  An  Prologue,  v.  5915. 

But  yet  me  greveth  most  hi*  nigardie. 

Id.  TV  Shipmannet  Tale,  t.  1302. 
But  these  couetous  mgardei  paw*  im  with  pain  alway  y*  time 
preset.  ft  alway  spar*  al  fox  ttirir  time  to  come. 

Sir  Tkomat  Mat.  HTorhet,  (ml  H&.  A Trcuttee  vpon  IVor dot  of 
Scripture. 

B « not  ye  »y ggteh,  ft  slothful!  distributors  of  the  dodiyne  that  I 
giue  you.  fail  nut  it  forth  lauhhly. 

Vda/l  Mark,  ch.  iv. 

Clings  uot  his  gutts  with  mggttJtc  fare  to  heap*  hi*  chest  with  all* 
Surwjr.  Eccleiiatlet,  ch.  V. 

Then  ahal  be  either  nygerd/y  heap*  then  vp  together  (whych  is 
you  wot  wel  dlpnable)  or  wastctully  mytse  upend  theym. 

Sir  Thotnnt  More.  fVorket,  fol.  1226.  A Dialogue  of  Comfort* 
mgawMI*  TnkuJntiwn. 

But  Against  him  that  is  a nigard  of  hi*  meat,  the  whole  ritie 
shal  murmur* ; the  teathnooie*  of  hi*  mgmrdne*  shall*  sure. 

Geneva  BiUt,  Ammo  1561.  Eedetmtiicut,  ch.  uu.  v.  24. 

This  couetous  gathering  and  mgttrdont  keying  with  al  the  delyts 
y*  we  take  ia  beholding  of  our  substance  is  in  al  ouoc  lyfe  but  a 
very  gay  gulden  dream*. 

Sir  Th-owt  More.  Wo  rites,  foL  94.  A Treat  ice  vpon  Bordet  of 
Scripture. 

Surely  like  a*  the  escvwe  of  fare  is  to  be  iustly  repruned,  no  in  a 
noble  man  much  Pmchyng  and  nygardthyp  of  mcate  and  drynLe  is 
to  be  discommended. 

Sir  Thom  at  EtyOt.  The  Govern  oar,  book  in  ch.  ni. 

When  he  hail  sufficiently  stored  hys  chest*  with  treasure,  re- 
metnbryng  hy«  honor,  lent,  he  prraduenture  should  be  noted  with 
the  up.  i of  nygardJup,  he  shewed  by  mac  lie  iyhc  a liberal!  and  boae- 
bcuill  urince  to  Li*  cumm<  'ti*. 

r HM  Ednrdlr.  Ti'/JIn.*  Hr* 

Thou  that  art  sow  the  wand's  fresh  urnamroL 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  Spring 
Within  thin*  own  laid  buriest  thy  content 

And,  tender  churl,  muk’st  wait*  in  mggerding. 

Shahtpeare.  Sennet  1. 

O God,  a*  all  our  light  is  from  thre,  the  Father  of  lights,  so 
make  me  no  niggard  of  that  puorv  rush-candle  thou  hast  lighted  in 
my  soul*  ; make  me  more  happy  in  giving  light  to  others,  than  in 
receiving  it  into  myself*. 

Hail.  Works,  voL  Li.  part  ii.  fol  131.  Occasional  Meditations,  ux li- 
fer he,  whose  dates  in  wilfull  wo*  are  worse 
The  grace  of  his  Creator  doth  despite, 

Thai  will  not  m*  his  gifts  for  thankless  nigardue. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Querme,  book  iv,  can.  8. 
Wrong  not  thy  fair  youth,  nur  the  world  deprive 
Of  these  rare  parts  which  Nature  hath  Ibee  lent; 

‘Twer*  pity  thou  by  nitigmninc  should's!  thrive 
Whose  wealth  by  waxing  CTtfWth  to  he  spent. 

Dragton . The  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 

When  fame  first  1 hated  thy  beauty  hoe  in  Court, 

Min*  ear  rrpnks'd  it,  om  a ftght  report. 

But  when  mine  eyes  saw  what  mine  car  hud  heard, 

They  thought  report  too  niggardly  hod  spar'd. 

Id.  Edward  IF.  to  Mr*.  Short. 


If  any  man  were  invited  thither  to  the  frost*,  and  did  refuse  to 
comr,  W did  set  a fine  on  his  head,  as  reproving  the  miserable 
niggurdtinen  of  the  one,  and  the  presumptuous  arcogancy  uf  tho 
ether,  to  contemn  and  despise  cotomnn  order. 

Sir  TAoamt  Sort  A.  Plutarch,  fob  77.  Solan. 

So,  devotion  is  counterfeited  by  superstition  ; good  thrift,  by  mg- 
gariUinene  ; charilie.  with  voin-gtarknis  pride. 

Hall.  B'nrAi,  wol.  i.  fol.  12.  Meditation*  and  / Wi,  Cent.  i.  82. 

But  on  the  other  side,  there  ia  not  m nature  any  thing  so  remotely 
distant  from  God,  or  so  extremely  opposite  to  him,  as  a greedy  and 
griping  niggard. 

Barrow.  Berk*.  voL  i.  fol.  441.  Sermon  31, 
So  ho,  whom  fate  at  ciuce  design’d 
To  plenty  and  a wretched  mind, 


Is  let!  condemn'd  t’  a rich  distress 
And  starves  with  niggardly  excels. 

Butter.  M'lreflittcou*  Thought*. 

— — The  careless  haul 

Quits  your  worn  threshold,  and  like  honest  Gay, 
Contemns  the  mggard  boon  ym  time  so  ill. 

Shrnaton.  Economy. 


NIGELLA,  in  JSofany,  a genus  of  the  cUm  Poly- 
andria,  order  Perdagynia,  natural  order  Ranunculaceee. 
Generic  character : calyx  none ; corolla,  petals  five ; 
nectaries  five,  lhree-ck*ft  ; capsules  five,  comax. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe,  where 
they  are  troublesome  weeds  in  the  corn  fields.  Several 
of  the  species  have  been  lon<r  cultivated  in  Eugti&h  gar- 
dens by  tiie  name  of  Devil  in  the  bush. 

NIGH,  adjr\  Goth,  nehira  ; A.  S.  nih,  nrh,  nr  ah. 

Nioit,  adv.  J See  Nkar.  There  are  also  the  Goth. 

Nigh,  c.  >and  A.  S.  verb  n*Airan,  to  approach, 

Ni'ohly,  I to  come  close  to. 

Ni'obnim.  ) To  nigh ; to  approach  or  come  closer 
to;  to  be  or  come  dose  to,  to  approximate  ; to  border 
upon,  to  touch. 

queue  )>o  hso  herd*  yii  ir*i  ywooyng  wav. 


R.  tlhmeetier,  p.  35. 


Tyue  wi  nter  holy  lasted  }at  wen*, 

Jiat  ntrutr  Kilrod  our  kjng  durst  ntgh  him  iterrc. 

It.  Brum •*,  p.  41. 

And  be  ye  parient  and  con  Perm*  ye  youre  hertis,  for  tlie  cumyug 
of  the  Lord  shal  neige.  /lit//.  Jamet,  ch.  V. 

Be  you  also  pacicnt  therefore,  aad  arttle  your  hertes,  for  the 
c&mynge  of  tho  Lard  drawvtb  *ye>  B&Je,  Anno  1551. 

Hrithcrcn  rule  y*  be  sorrwful  *ch  to  othire,  that  ye  be  not  demed, 
lo  the  jug*  stoodilh  nyg  Uforc  the  gate. 

Hid  if.  Jamet,  ch.  v. 


It  were  better  worthy  truly, 

A worm*  to  mg  hen  nere  my  fluure  than  thou. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women, 


And  *ith*  kiss  thou  shalt  my  mouth. 

Which  to  no  villame  wan  never  couth 
For  to  approach  rt,  no  for  to  touch, 

For  so nfe  of  chorks  I rve  roach 
That  they  shall  never  nngh  it  mere. 

Id.  The  Romant  of  the  Rote,  fol.  185. 
Ful  noth  is  this  proverb*,  it  is  no  lie; 

Men  say  right  thus  aJwar  ; “The  neighe  ilia 
Irlsketh  oft  time  the  fcr  leef  to  l**  lufbe.’’ 

Id.  The  Mtlterei  Tale,  v.  3392. 


• NIG- 
GARD. 

NIGH. 


As  oft  as  I behold  and  w* 

The  sovereign  beaut ic  that  me  bound, 

T1h>  mrr  my  comfort  is  to  cue, 

Alls  l the  fresher  is  roy  wound. 

Surrey.  The  letter  drtenhet  hi*  ml  true  ttate. 

If  the  low  atwl  dread  of  God.  mghneue  of  blond,  honour  of  the 
world,  law,  and  reaorm,  had  himod  rou,  we  sappme  ye  would  neuec 
haue  so  far  proceeded. 

H ohm  hr  d The  Hillary  of  Serf  land.  Anno  1513,  VoL  V.  p.  475. 


— — We  sometimes, 

Who  dwell  this  wild,  constrain’d  by  want,  come  forth 
To  town  OT  village  nigh  ( nigknt  is  far) 

Where  ought  we  hear,  and  curious  are  to  hear, 

What  h«pi/ns  now. 

Milton.  Farad  ire  Regained,  book  L L 332. 
Ah  gentle  pair,  ye  little  think  how  nigh 
Your  change  approaches,  when  all  those  delights 
Will  vanish,  and  deliver  ve  to  woe, 

More  wo*,  tlie  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy. 

Id.  PamdU*  Lott,  hook  iv.  I 3W 
Restless  he  pass'd  the  rrmnant  of  the  night, 

Till  the  fresh  air  proclaim'd  the  morning  mgh  / 

And  burning  ships,  the  martyrs  of  the  fight, 

W ith  paler  fires  beheld  the  eastern  sky. 

Dryden.  Annul  Mtro4i/u. 
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NIGH. 

NIGHT. 


Suppo&e  ft  man  boro  blind,  and  now  adult,  anil  taught  by  hi* 
t«id»  to  distinguish  between  a cub*  and  sphere  (suppose)  of  ivory, 
niohiu  of  the  saint  bigness,  ki  as  to  tell  wlien  be  felt  one  and  t'other. 

.Wafyneux  to  Locke,  March  2,  169  J. 
Yet  cv'n  these  bones  from  inault  to  protect, 

Some  hail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shnpelca*  sculpture  deck'd, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a sigh. 

Grog,  j&ryy.  Written  im  a Country  Churchyard. 


NIGHT,  n.  A Goth.  n ahts;  A.  S .ntii;  Ger. 
Ni'oHTBB,  I ami  0.  narhi  ; Sw.  nail.  WachUr 

Ni'umtxsh,  baawmte  to  the  Etymology  of  Clau- 

Ni  imrvY,  adj.  1 bergius,  who  derive*  the  Ger.  natht 
Nr'ouTLY,  udc.  1 from  the  Ger.  verb  netgra,  indinare, 
dtclinare.  la  Goth.  hueitmn ; A.  S.  hnig-au.  Dags 
dugmnn  kneiwan.  Di/s  emperat  dtclinart.  Luc.  9.  12. 
Aral  the  day  bigaa  to  bowe  douii.  Wic.  The  Gr.  vi'f 
i*  derived  from  u*v*w,  indinare . to  bend  or  bow  down. 
Marti  nius:  and  the  Gr.  is  probably  from  the  Gothic. 

The  tittle  when  the  sun,  or  the  light  oi  the  sub, goes, 
and  is  gone  dowu ; lit.  and  met.  darkness,  gloom,  igno- 
rance. 

Night  is  much  used  in  Composition. 

Ne  hu  ox  myrte  ysc  vor  he  nrzte  S»  batatle  to  do  mm  «ndc. 

It.  i Jvucetter,  p,  305. 


k God  sent  him  tokening  on  nygl  ala  be  steps. 

R.  Br unite,  p.  3k 

But  in  the  fourthe  WAkyng  off  the  n&fht  he  cam  to  hem  walkyng* 
above  the  see.  I full f.  Mutt  Mew,  ch.  xnr. 

And  in  the  fourth  watcha  of  the  night  Jesus  came  vuto  theym 
walckynge  on  the  sea.  Bible,  Anna  1551. 

And  fell  so  that  by  mghirt  tide. 

Gainer.  Con/.  Am.  book  ii.  p.  53. 
But  if  thou  ckauncu  to  (all  to  check, 
and  Com*  on  crie  fowle, 

Thou  shnlt  he  wane  dMcsted  then, 
than  in  the  mightmh  owle. 

Turbervite.  The  Latter,  uyu* nu  one  that  computed  hi*  Mi* ire**  to  kit 

Indy. 

Bid  lo,  yet  netwr  waft  there  night/ g fjutomo 
Ku  Luts  in  enrour,  as  he  is  troua  his  wit, 

To  pUun  on  vs. 

ft 'got.  Complaint  rpon  bw,  Sfc. 
Shore’s  wife  was  mmj  nlso  of  his  most  secret  coosel  of  thy*  hey- 
noua  tread  w*  he  lay  mghtlie. 

Sir  Thom**  .Wore.  Work e»,  fob  M.  Richard  IN. 


— ■■  Edmund,  I tbiuke,  is  gone 

In  pity  uf  his  misery,  to  dispatch 
His  uighted  life. 

Shahopeare.  Lear,  fol.  303. 
Such  is  that  wand’ ring  nightly  shame  which  leaden 
Th’  unwary  pawwnger,  rntil  lie  treads 
llis  ln.it  step  on  tint  steejie  and  craggy  wallet 
Of  some  high  mountain,  whence  he  headlong  falls. 

Beaumont.  Ago  out  Aktnrd  Lome. 


Gai  . Pride  comfort  your  headpiece,  laity;  'tin  a weak  one,  and 
need  of  a night-eop. 

Heaumr.nt  and  Fletcher.  PhUaeter,  act  i.  ac.  1. 

Great  mountains  have  a perception  of  the  disposition  of  the  sire 
to  tempest'.,  sooner  than  the  valleys  or  ptaines  below.  And  there- 
fore they  say  in  Wales,  when  cert  son  hills  have  their  mgkl-eapi  on, 
they  mwaa  mischicfo. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  is.  ICC.  819. 


Ah!  would  thou  koew’et  how  much  it  better  were 
To  ‘bide  among  the  simple  fisher-swaincs ; 

No  shrii-king  owl,  no  night-crow  ludgelh  bore, 

Nar  is  our  simple  pleasure  tmst  with  pains. 

P.  Fletcher.  Pltoa/ory  Kehgue* , ed.  L 18. 
And  after  him  owls  and  mght-rarent  8rw, 

The  hateful  mew  n gw  of  heavy  things, 

Of  death  and  dolor  telling  sad  t -.dings. 

Spenser.  Faerie  tyteene,  book  ii.  con.  7. 


Dvkx.  What  ia’t  you  look  for,  sir,  hare  you  lost  any  thing  ? 
Jouw.  Only  my  hat  ith*  scuffle  ; sure  these  fellows 
Were  night  snap*. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Chnncet,  set  ii.  sc.  1 
And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear, 

When  day’s  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere  ; 

So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion’s  sight ; 

So  dies,  and  so  dasselves  us  supernatural  light 

Dr  pie  a.  Reiig to  Ixuc*. 

NIGHTERTALE,  nigkter*dnit.  the  nocturnal  {deal 
or)  portion  of  the  natural  thiy.  Skinner. 

So  hole  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale 
He  step  no  mure  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Taler,  Y.  97. 

**  Arise,  (quod  she,)  what  haue  you  drunken  dwale,  (».  e.  sleeping 
draught,) 

Why  sbrpen  ye  it  i*  no  mtertmlk." 

Id.  The  Court  of  Lame,  p.  375. 

NIGHTINGALE,  A.  S. nicht-galt ; D . nacht-gael; 
Ger.  ttachiigal,  from  nicht,  the  night,  and  galan,  to  gale, 
to  sing;  because  he  tings  at  night.  See  the  first  Quota- 
tion from  Chaucer. 

The  trtTiai  name  of  the  jlfofczctfla  Luscinia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

To  maiens  wont  the  lusty  nightingale, 

Within  n U-ruple  xhapen  bautlMrn  wise, 

He  might  not  sfopjie  in  all  the  nightertale, 

But  Domme  /abut  gan  he  cry  aud  gale. 

Chancer.  The  Court  of  Lone,  v.  1387. 

The  nightingale  with  *n  merry  a note 
Answered  him,  that  alLtho  wood  roag 
So  wdaiuly,  that  a*  it  were  a iota 
I stood  iwtouied  ; so  was  1 with  the  song 
Thu  row  numbed,  that  (ill  Into  and  loug, 

I ne  wist  in  what  place  I was,  lie  where, 

And  nyea  mu  thought  »h»  song  euun  by  mine  ere. 

Id.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  p.  395. 

Her  short  performance  n-ns  no  sooner  try’d, 

When  slift  I sought,  the  nightingale  reply'd  r 
So  sweet,  so  shriil,  so  vorioinly  she  song, 

That  tire  grove  echo’ll,  and  th*  valleys  nuig : 

And  I so  ravish'd  with  her  Heavn’ly  mute, 

I stood  intranc'd,  and  luul  no  room  for  thought. 

But  all  u'er-powVd  with  rsta«y  of  blits, 

Waft  in  a pleasing  dream  of  Paradae*. 

Dry  den.  The  Fhwer  and  the  Leaf 

NIGHTMARE,  D.  nachl-mcrric ; Ger.  nachtmar. 
In  Sw.  mara  is  incubus;  in  Ger.  mare,  Porca  ; but 
Skinner  thinks  that  mare  in  night-mare  is  Equa  qwe 
nobis  accubat,  vel  port  it  it  incubat.  Warton  (sec  the 
Quotation  from  him)  pres  the  true  origin  of  our  word  ; 
though  it  does  not  appear  why  " the  spirit  or  spectre  of 
the  night*  was  in  Runic  Theology  called  mara.  And 
sec  Incubus. 

JfMi  Crist,  and  seint  Benedight. 

BV»*e  this  houa  from  entry  wicked  whit. 

Fro  the  nigh/ea-mare. 

Chanter.  The  Mdletr*  Tale,  V.  3481 . 

Otuely  refer u»g  tmto  Christian  considerations,  what  natural  effects 
can  reasonably  be  eapechtd,  when,  to  prevent  the  rphislU**,  or  night- 
mare ww  hang  up  an  hollow  stone  in  our  stables. 

&r  Thnaa*  Brow*.  Vnigmr  Errunr*,  book  e.  ch.  xzii.  p.  330. 

Mam,  from  whence  our  night-mare  is  derived,  was,  in  the  Runic 
Theology,  a want  or  spectre  of  tbs  night,  which  Mixed  men  in  thsir 
akeft  and  smfdndy  drived  them  of  speech  and  motion. 

Horton.  History  nf  Emgluh  Poetry,  vol.  L diss.  1. 

NIGHTSPELL,  i.  e.  the  night-charm.  TyrrwhitL 

Therewith  the  night t pet  said  he  anon  rights*. 

Chancer.  The  MMera  Tale , e.  3480. 


NIGHT. 

Nlc.HT- 

8PKLL. 
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NiGRI*  NIGRITIA,  a (enn  of  comparatively  modern  use, 
TIA.  corresponding  with  the  Arabian  phrase  Bilbdu-a-sfidfiu, 
i.  e.  The  Land  of  the  Negroes,  comprehends  in  its 
Name  and  signification  all  that  part  of  (he  African  Penin- 

c' cn  ' sula  which  lies  South  of  the  Sahrk,  or  Great  Desert; 

but  the  Arabs,  from  whom  it  was  perhaps  borrowed,  re- 
stricted it  to  narrower  limits  limn  those  of  the  Inner 
Ethiopia,  which  are  thus  determined  bv  Ptolemy,  (iv. 
Ethiopia  9.)  “That  part  of  ^Ethiopia  which  lies  below  this 
Interior.  Country  (Meroe)  and  the  whole  of  Libya,  is  bounded 
on  the  North  by  the  lines  before  laid  down,  extending 
from  the  Great  Gulf  of  the  External  Sea  (the  Atlantic 
Ocean)  to  the  Promontory  Rhaptum  already  mentioned> 
in  73°  5<V  East  and  83  25f  South,  and  by  u part  of  the 
Western  Ocean  in  the  Great  Gulf;  on  the  West  and 
South  by  an  unknown  land  ; on  the  East  by  a line 
drawn  across  the  Barbaric  Gulf  from  the  Promontory 
Rhaptum  to  the  Promontory  Praaum,  in  60°  45' East 
and  15°  South,  and  the  unknown  country  beyond  it.” 
This  embraced  the  whole  of  Southern  Africa  known  to 
the  Greeks,  as  it  extended  from  the  Western  to  the 
Eastern  shore,  and  with  the  exception  of  Ethiopia  com- 
prehended  the  whole  region  inhabited  by  Negroes  ; but 
the  Bil&d-el-s&d&n*  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  Nigritia 
of  modern  Geographers,  corresponds  more  nearly  with 
the  Lund  of  the  Nigritn*  of  Pliny.  Its  limits  are  not 
dearly  defined  by  tlie  earlier  Arabian  Geographers,  who 
do  little  more  than  mark  its  distance  from  various  places 
in  Northern  Africa,  and  its  separation  from  Barbery, 
Bilidu-I  jerid.  and  Egypt,  by  the  Great  Sahrfi,  or  Sandy 
Boundaries.  Desert.  With  Nigritia,  in  this  limited  acceptation,  they 
were  very  imperfectly  acquainted,  and  to  the  regions 
South  of  the  Niger,  they  were  almost  entirely  strangers  ; 
so  that  to  reconcile  their  accounts  with  whul  is  at  present 
known,  or  what  Ptolemy  has  recorded,  is  not  an  easy 
task  ; nor  would  it  be  in  any  degree  practicable  but  for 
the  aid  afforded  by  A1  Bekri,  Ibn  Batutah,  and  Leo 
Africanus.  To  the  last,  indeed,  we  owe  the  first  distinct 
account  of  the  region  comprehended  by  his  Country- 
men under  phrase  of  Bil&d-el-sudkn.  “ The  fourth 
part'’  (of  Africa,)  he  says,  (p.  6.)  44  is  Nigritia,  which 
begins  in  the  East  with  the  Kingdom  of  Gaogao,  (Gau 
gafi.)  and  extends  Westward  as  tar  as  the  Kingdom  of 
Valuta,  (Wal&tah,)  being  bounded  on  the  North  by  the 
Libyan  Desert,  (th<*  Sahrd,)  and  reaching  Southward 
to  the  Ocean.”  Leo,  therefore,  did  not  include  the 
Sdhil,  or  Shore  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  parallel  of  WalfU 
tah,  (the  Walct  of  our  Maps,)  nor  Ddr  Fur  and  the  ter- 
ritories East  of  the  Lake  Fitri,  within  the  limits  of 
Nigritia,  and  in  making  the  Ocean  its  Southern  boun- 
dary, he  was  guided  by  w hat  he  hod  learnt  from  Euro- 
pean navigators,  not  by  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in 
the  Country  itself*  The  natural  boundaries  of  the  area 
formed  by  the  course  of  the  Niger,  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  (v.  8.)  the  Nigrita  received  their  name, 
seem  to  be  the  Desert  on  the  North,  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  gives  rise  to  that  stream  and  its  tributaries 
on  the  West  and  South,  and  the  hills  or  deserts  which 


• Pronounced  HiUduo,  or  Bil4det-S6dui. 
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separate  Bornu  and  Bdgirmi  from  DAr  Fdr  on  the  FjirI  • NIGRI- 
of  the  latter  tract  of  country  our  accounts  are  still  too  TIA. 
vague  and  uncertain  to  allow  of  any  satisfactory  con- 
elusions  os  to  its  condition.  Physical  or  Moral.  Few 
travellers  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  seem  ever 
to  have  passed  in  a direct  line  from  the  banks  of  the 
Niger  to  the  Nile;  and  few  even  of  the  more  enlight- 
ened Africans  trouble  themselves  about  Geographical 
inquiries ; hence  their  prevailing  notions  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Niger  and  the  Nile;  while  dissentions  be- 
tween the  petty  Chiefs  whose  territories  separate  DAr 
F ur  from  Born6,  and  (lie  danger  of  being  entrapped 
by  slave-hunters,  huve  from  time  immemorial  driven 
even  the  penny  less  F ulah  Pilgrims  to  the  more  circuitous 
but  securer  route  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  their  way  to  Mecca. 

44  Negroland/’  says  Leo,  (p.  10.)  who  visited  it  early  SuMirf- 
in  the  XVIth  Century,  **  is  divided  into  many  King-  “““jjf’ 
doins,  some  of  which  are  unknown,  and  have  not  been  g 0 
visited  by  me.  I shall  speak  of  those  which  I myself 
have  seen  and  with  which  I am  well  acquainted,  and 
also  of  the  others,  from  which  there  were  merchants 
trading  in  the  Countries  where  I dwelt,  who  gave  me 
sufficient  accounts  of  their  native  land.  1 have  been 
in  fifteen  Negro  Kingdoms,  the  number  of  those  in 
which  I have  not  been  is  three  tiroes  as  great,  aud 
these,  from  being  near,  were  well  known  in  the  places 
where  I was.  The  names  of  the  latter,  beginning  from 
the  West,  and  proceeding  East  and  Southward,  are: 

Gualata.  Ginea,  Melli,  Tombutlo,  Gago,  Guber,  A gad  ex, 

Cano,  Casena,  Zegzeg.  Zanfara,  Guangara,  Burtio, 

Gnoga.  Xubd.  Most  of  these  fifteen  Kingdoms  lie  on  the 
River  Niger,  and  the  merchants  who  travel  from  Gua- 
lnta to  Cairo,  follow  the  rood  through  them,  which  is 
long,  hut  very  secure.  They  lie  the  one  apart  from 
the  other,  and  ten  are  separated  from  each  other  cither 
by  a desert  of  send,  or  by  the  River  Niger.”  They 
were  then  subject  to  three  Sovereigns,  of  whom  the  most 
powerful  was  the  King  of  Toinbuklu,  the  next  the  King 
of  Gad-gad,  and  the  least  considerable  the  King  of 
Bornu.  Ndbah,  or  Nubia,  subject  to  the  King  of  Duc- 
culo,  (Dunkalah,  or  Dongolah,)  was  only  a small  terri- 
tory ; so  that  Ddr  Fur  was  probably  annexed  to  Gad- 
gad.  “ Those  Kingdoms,”  continue*  Leo,  (p.  12.) 

“ are  bordered  on  the  South  by  Bito,  Ternium,  (I^emlam, 
or  Yetnyam?)  Dauma,  Media,  and  Gorhan  ; their  rulers 
and  inhabitants  are  rich  and  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  trade  ; among  them  justice  is  done,  and  there  is  a 
well-ordered  Government;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  States  are,  in  those  matters,  worse  than  beasts.” 
Notwithstanding  the  frequent  vicissitudes  to  which  the 
extent,  and  consequently  the  name  of  Kingdoms  and 
Empires  must  be  subject  among  unlettered  Savages,  such 
as  most  of  the  Negro  race  have  ever  beeu,  several  of  the 
States  named  by  Leo  may  be  said  to  exist  at  the  present 
day;  and  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  flourishing  two 
Centuries  earlier,  as  appears  from  Ibn  Baiulu,  who  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Niger  for  a considerable  distance 
in  the  first  half  of  the  XI  Vlh  Century.  Idrisi,  who  lived  1 50 
years  before  Ibn  B&tutah,  has  few  names  exactly  corre- 
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NICiRI-  sponding  with  those  given  by  the  latter.  Abft-l  fed&,  his 
TIA.  contemporary,  who  relied  principally  upon  the  authority 
0f  j bn  Said,  knew  nothing  to  the  West  of  Ghiuah,  and 
he  confound*  the  Niger  with  the  Nile,  of  which  he  sup- 
posed it  to  be  an  firm,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  14°  North  and  10°  80' East,  (about  4°  West  of  Green- 
wich,) so  that  the  Arabs  appear  at  that  period  to  have 
gained  some  confused  notions  of  the  course  of  the  Senegal. 
It  seems  probable  from  a comparison  of  these  conflicting 
accounts,  that  a great  revolution  had  taken  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niger  in  the  course  of  the  Xlllth  Century  ; 
and  if  some  of  the  Slutes  previously  independent,  had 
been,  in  that  interval,  absorbed  by  their  more  powerful 
neighbours,  a change  in  the  name  and  relative  position 
of  the  Sovereignties  on  or  near  that  river,  must  neces- 
sarily have  arisen,  and  the  apparent  discordance  between 
the  earlier  and  later  Arabian  writers  will  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  Leo  himself  observes,  (p.  63d.)  that  before 
the  Berber  Tribe  of  Lumt&nah  was  converted  to  the 
Mohammedan  Faith,  a.  ii.  3>$0,  (a.  d.  990.)  the  Arabs 
hud  no  intercourse  with  any  Negro  States  except  Wdbdt 
(the  Ouse*)  and  Kund,  and  most  of  them  were,  accord- 
ing to  him,  at  that  Lime  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
petty  Republics  on  the  Rio  Grande  now  are.  They 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  idolaters,  though  the  people 
of  Gadgad  were  Christians  of  the  Jacobite  sect,  like 
their  neighbours  the  Nubians.  In  either  case  they  pre- 
sented a legitimate  object  of  attack  to  the  Berber  Chiefs, 
who  were  now  bigoted  Musulmkns  ; and  their  sub- 
jection was  the  more  easily  effected  as  they  were  unwar- 
like and  disunited. 

Arabian  Abu  Bokr  ibn  'Omar  seems  to  have  been  the  first 

conquests,  of  the  Almoravide  (Mortbit)  Sovereigns  of  the  West 
who  made  a considerable  progress  in  the  conquest  of 
Nigritia,  about  A.  H.  454;  (a.  d.  1062;)  and  his  em- 
pire over  the  Negroes  was  enlarged  by  his  successor 
Yfisuf  ibn  TAshitln,  the  greatest  of  the  Moorish  Sove- 
reigns of  Africa,  whose  dominions  extended  from  the 
borders  of  Catalonia  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
(Dombay,  Gtxchich.  p.  210.  214.)  Both  of  them  were 
Berbers  of  noble  origin,  descended  from  the  Sanh&jah 
and  Lumlunah  Tribes ; and  the  latter  was  the  founder 
of  Morocco.  According  to  Marmol,  (ix.  1.  tom.  iii. 
f.  xxi.)  the  conversion  of  the  Negroes  was  begun  by 
Hfijin  ibn'Abdu-t  malik  in  a.  n.  469,  (a.  d.  1077,)  and 
completed  by  Yahy&  ibn  ‘All  Abu  Bekr : the  Moorish 
Historians  (Dombay,  p.  173.)  iudeed  affirm  that  the 
Berbers  had  made  considerable  incursions  into  Negro- 
land  two  centuries  earlier;  but  their  accounts  appear  to 
be  little  better  than  vague  traditions,  and  the  first  of  the 
Lumtfmah  Princes  who  bears  a Mohammedan  name, 
died  in  the  middle  of  iheIXlh  Century,  which  seems  to 
mark  the  period  when  the  Berbers  embraced  Ial&m.  The 
Negroes  on  the  Senegal  were  idolaters,  when  that  river 
was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1446,  (De  Barros, 
Asia,  dec.  i.  lib.i.  c.  13.  i.  109.)  and  it  was  then,  as  now, 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  Senh&jah  Berbers 
(or  Mount  Axenegua)  and  the  Yulofs,  the  first  Negroes 
of  Guinea.  (Or  primeirot  Negrot  de  Guink  e ham  a dot 
Jalofet.)  The  Sahrd  along  the  coast,  (De  Barros,  dec.  i. 
lib.  i.  c.  13.  i.  109.)  and  the  mountains  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Senegal  and  Niger,  continued,  till  a later  period 
than  the  time  of  Leo.  to  present  a barrier  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Arabs  ; for  Marmol,  who  lived  half  a century 
later,  thus  fixes  the  boundaries  of  Nigritia : (lib.  i. 
c.  15.  L fol.  15.)  “The  Land  of  the  Blacks,  which  the 
Africans  call  Geneua,  and  Zinch,  and  Ncnba,  (Jen&wah, 
VOL.  xxv. 


Zinj,  and  Ndbah,)  is  that  part  which  is  also  called,  as  NIGRI 
we  have  already  said,  Beled  ala  Abid,  (Beled  al'ubid,)  T,A* 
and  the  Lower  Ethiopia  included  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
Inner  Lybia;  which  has  the  Ocean  on  the  West,  the 
Deserts  of  Zahara  on  the  North,  the  Upper  Ethiopia, 
which  they  call  el  Habexa,  (el  Habesh,)  where  the 
Kingdoms  of  the  Abixinos  (Abyssines)  are,  on  the 
South  ; and  Ethiopia  above  Egy  pt  on  the  East.0  It  is 
evident  that  Negroes  from  one  side  of  the  Peninsula  to 
the  other  were  included  within  these  limits;  but  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  took  Jett&wah*  in  a more 
extended  sense  than  Leo;  und  confounding  the  Senegal 
with  the  NH-ePabld,  (Nile  of  the  Slaves,)  they  trans- 
ferred the  name  of  Guinea,  (Jcndwah,)  a Country  on 
the  banks  of  the  latter,  to  the  tract  between  ihe  former 
and  the  Gambia,  and  subsequently  to  the  whole  of  the 
Southern  coast.  Marmol,  however,  though  he  com- 
prehended Senegambia  and  Zanguebar  within  the  Lund 
of  the  Blacks,  retained  the  subdivisions  of  Leo. 

Nigritia  Proper,  therefore,  maybe  said  lo  comprehend  j.  Gualnia. 
these  States:  I.  Woldtah,  the  first  place  in  Nigritia,  Walct. 
is  properly  an  Oasis  in  the  Desert,  300  miles  from  Cape 
Nun,  500  miles  from  Tombuktft,  and  100  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Ocean.  (Leo,  688.)  It  contained 
only  three  villages  though  it  had  been  the  lloyul  resilience 
when  a Berber  King  was  Sovereign  of  Tombuklu ; in 
Leo's  time,  it  was  subject  to  the  Negro  Sovereign  of  that 
Country,  who  had  supplanted  the  Berber  dynasty.  (637. t) 

Its  inhabitants  were  properly  a mixed  race,  and  had 
adopted  the  Berber  customs,  particularly  that  of  veiling 
their  faces,  (639.  Lyon,  p.  109.)  while  their  women  made 
no  scruple  to  appear  without  veils,  and  performed  their 
devotions  together  with  the  men.  (Ibn  BatOlah,  p.  42. 

Denham,  p.  20.)  They  are  called  Benal,  says  Marmol, 

(lib.  ix.c.  22.)  and  speak  the  Sungat  Language,  arc  very 
civil  lo  strangers,  but  arc  very  hluck,  laxy,  and  ignorant ; 
living  in  great  indigence  and  misery.  This  place  is 
called  Er  WaUden?  by  Ibn  Batutah,  (p.  42.)  and  Walet 
in  Major  Rennell’s  Map  attached  to  Ilornemann's  Tra- 
vels. According  to  Ibn  Batutah  it  is  ten  days  (170 
miles)  journey  from  Tfcsehli,  and  that  place,  another 
Oasis,  is  twenty  days’ journey  (340  miles)  from  Teg-  Teg»*». 
haz7.ii.  celebrated  for  its  salt-mines,  and  distant  twenty- 
five  days’ journey  (425  miles)  from  Sijilm&sah ; so  that 
the  whole  distance  from  Sijilmisah,  on  the  Southern 
declivity  of  Atlas,  to  WaMtah,  on  the  borders  of  El 
Stid&n,  is  nearly  1000  miles.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed  that  the  distances  given  by  Leo  cannot  easily 
be  reconciled  wilh  the  position  of  Af  Walfilen  according 
to  Ibn  Battitali ; and  it  is  very  possible  there  may  he 
more  than  one  tract  in  the  Sahrfi  bearing  the  same  name. 

2.  “The  next  Negro  Stale,”  says  Leo,  (639.)  “ is  2.  Genre*. 
Geneoa,  (Jenuwah,)  called  by  its  inhabitants  them-  Geani. 
selves  Genni,  (Jenni,)  and  by  the  Portuguese  aud  other  Gu*11®®* 
Europeans  Ghinea ; (i.  e.  Guinea,  or  Guine,  according 
to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  orthography  ;)  but  it  is 
separated  from  Wal&tah  by  a desert  of  500  miles  in 
extent.  It  has  that  Country  on  the  North,  Tombutto 

* Jtnlwah  is  pronounced  Jenlwah,  or  Gen4wsh,  by  Moghrebino 
Arabs,  whence  tne  Guint,  or  Guinea,  of  th*  Portuguese,  and  the 
Geneoa  of  Marmol,  are  immediately  derived.  Jinnt,  or  Jcnnl,  (oa 
the  Niger.)  occur*  in  older  writer*  iustciul  of  Jiniwah. 

f About  *.  d.  1500,  say*  Marmol ; (iii.  fol.  xxii.)  but  this  seems 
to  Ihi  merely  a conjecture  drawn  from  the  less  precjtv  terms  used  by 
Loo.  (639.) 

J Not  Abu  L&tin  as  the  transcriber  of  one  MS.  has  Ambicised 
the  rismo.  (Lee's  Transition  of  Ibn  Batutah,  p.  2i3.)  Ki  or  Al 
Walston  is  probably  a significant  Berber  word. 
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NIGBI-  (Tombnktu)  on  the  East,  end  Melle  (Mil?)  on  the 
TIA.  Smith  ; and  stretches  for  ‘250  miles  along  the  River 
■v""*'  Niger,  one  port  of  it  reaching  the  Ocean  wltcve  that 
river  runs  into  it.1*  Here  Leo  confounds  what  he  learned 
in  Europe  with  the  knowledge  acquired  in  Africa,  and, 
having  forgotten  the  direction  in  which  the  Niger  runs, 
he  identifies  it  with  the  Senegal,  falling  into  the  error  pre- 
valent among  Europeans.  Thus  Abraham  Peritnol  of 
Ferrcra,  who  wrote  in  1524,  (itinera  Mttnii,  248.)  says 
distinctly  that  the  latter  is  a branch  of  tlie  Nile,  which 
springs  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ; (p.  1 »7.)  and  De 
Burros,  after  observing  (i.  8.  8.  tom.  i.  p.  213  ) lhal  tlie 
Sanntrh  receives  different  names  in  the  different  Countries 
through  which  it  passes,  being  called  ZimbaWi  in  Bagano, 
and  Isa  in  the  Kingdom  of  Tungubutu,  adds  that  it  comes 
from  the  Eastern  sources  of  the  lakes  called  Cht-lonidcs 
byPtholomeu.  " Among  the  streams  which  tall  into  it/' 
he  afterwards  snys,  (Ibid.  p.  215.)  “ there  is  owe  which 
conus  from  the  South,  from  the  territories  which  tlie 
Negroes  properly  call  Guin«5,  or  Geuny so  thut  the 
true  Niger  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  one  of  the  South- 
ern tributaries  to  the  Senegal.  Thc“Nigner"  (Nigir)  of 
Ftolerny  he  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  tbcGambia;  (Ibid.  p.  216.)  ami  Marmol,  half  a cen- 
tury later,  affirms  (i.  17.)  that  the  Arabs*  say  thut  the 
Niger,  which  they  call  liued  Nijaf,  (Wful  Nij&r,)  is  a 
pert  of  the  Nile  which  runs  under  ground  till  it  reaches 
the  place  where  it  forms  the  Lake  Neuba,  in  the  Desert 
of  Ceu,  mid  thence  running  Westwards,  forms  another 
large  lake  called  “Nigrite,"  whence  it  advances  with  many 
large  windings,  and  increased  by  iminy  tributaries,  to 
the  Western  Ocean,  dividing  into  two  very  large  arms, 
called  Zenegk  and  Gambro.  The  cause  of  this  capital 
error  respecting  the  great  rivers  of  Central  and  Western 
Africa  may  be  learned  from  another  passage  in  Peritsol’s 
Itinera  Mundi.  (cap.  xix.  p.  152.)  '*  From  Cape  Cnntin, 
(probably  the  Capo  das  Barbas  of  modem  Maps,)  the 
Caravans/’  he  says,  u go  up  through  the  middle  of  the 
Continent,  through  great  Deserts,  to  another  well-peopled 
place  named  O'dfcn,  (Waddon,)  from  (Vden  they  go  to 
Tegnzzd,  from  Tlg6zz4  to  Tdmbut,  and  from  T&mhiit 
to  the  great  Kingdom  of  M<$l£.  which  is  destitute  of  salt. 
This  is  a journey  of  more  than  seventy  days.  The  salt 
is  carried  on  camels  till  they  reach  very  high  mountains, 
over  which  the  salt  is  carried  on  men’s  heads  with  very 
great  labour."  The  Jews,  therefore,  and  other  Euro- 
peans who  went  to  Tombnktu,  travelled  with  the  cam- 
vans  across  the  Deserts,  taking  in  a cargo  of  salt  at 
Tegh4*zfi,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  it  for  gold  and 
tropical  produce  in  Mill.  which,  as  will  hereafter  be 
Jenny.  shown,  was  South  of  the.  Niger.  Jenni,  according  to  I<oo, 
(640.)  **  had  neither  city  nor  castles,  and  only  one  large 
villoge,  the  houses  of  which  were  no  better  than  huts 
whitewashed  and  thatched  with  straw.  The  village,  he 
adds,  is  like  an  island  from  July  to  September,  during 
the  three  months  of  the  Niger's  inundation.  Then  it  is 
that  merchants  come  in  canoes  with  goods  from  Tom- 
buktu.”  Cotton  cloths  manufactured  by  the  natives 
were  exchanged  with  the  Berber  merchants  for  Euro- 
pean cloths,  copper,  brass,  arms.  &c.  The  currency 
consisted  in  uncoined  gold,  and  for  trifling  articles,  bits 


• Though  Ihe  Arab*  appear  to  have  had  come  knowledge  of 

Ptolemy's  (lrupr*fj/ty.  no  Vralnan  writer,  excq<  Leo,  has  im-uliuned 
tho  Niger;  and  it  is  from  hsm  that  Marmot  bon\iwwl  what  ha  hero 
pw*  ; not  jwrh.i]*  without  »on>e  indmatum  to  conceal  »he  source 
from  wlwtico  it  came.  It  is  very  manifest  that  all  his  distance*  are 
merely  a conversion  of  Leo’s  miUr*  into  leagues. 


of  iron*  from  a quarter  of  a pound  to  a pound  in  weight  NJGRI- 
were  uaed  its  coin.  Though  abounding  in  barley,  rice,  cot-  TIA. 

ton,  cattle,  and  fish,  this  Country  produced  uo  fruits,  not 

even  dales.  Tbe  inhabitants  were  tolerably  well  dressed 
in  block  or  blue  cotton  cloths,  and  in  Leu’s  time  were 
governed  by  a Viceroy  appointed  by  Izkia,  King  of 
Toinhuklu.  Of  Jenni,  no  well  kunwn  in  modern  times, 
uo  meutiou  is  made  by  I bn  Uuuitah ; but  he  might  iiave 
crowned  the  J&libi  above  it,  or,  perhaps,  it  was  not  yet 
built ; and  as  we  have  only  aa  epitome  of  his  narrative, 
no  inference  can  be  drawn  with  any  certaiuly  from  his 
amissions. 

8.  Meli,  (MAH.)  says  Leo,  (641.)  “ stretches  along  3.  MrtlL 
an  arm  of  the  Niger  (the  Sausarafi  of  I bn  Bat  Utah, 
p.  44  ?■)  for  300  miles,  being  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Jenni  ; on  the  South  by  the  Desert  and  arid  mountains; 
on  ll»e  West  by  uncleared  forests  which  extend  to  the 
Ocean  ; and  on  the  East  by  the  Principality  of  lingo." 

It  is  very  productive  of  grain,  cotton,  and  cattle,  and  has 
a very  large  village  containing  6001)  houses,  which  is 
the  King's  residence,  ami  is  much  frequented  by  native 
aud  foreign  artificer*  and  traders.  It  has  many  Mosques, 
iu  which  Lectures  in  Divinity  are  delivered,  ns  there  are 
no  Colleges,  and  it  was  the  first  Negro  Stale  which 
embraced  the  Faith  of  Mohammed,  it  was  at  that  time 
governed  by  an  uncle  of  Joseph,  (Yusuf  ibn  Tiishiiin,) 

Sultan  of  Morocco;  but  afterwards,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  States,  became  tributary  to  Izkia.  The 
distance  between  Ai-Wclateu  and  MAli,  according  to  Ibn 
Bat  itah.  is  twenty-four  long  days’  journey,  (aliotil  600 
miles.)  ZAgharl,  where  there  are  many  Ebndi  heretics,  is  Zaghari. 
250  miles  distant  from  the  former,  aud  from  K&rsakhu  on 
the  Nil,  (Niger,)  which  runs  thence  with  a bend  to 
Kubarah,  Zaghah,  &c.  “ Mull,"  be  adds,  (p.  4a.)  " it 

llic  last  district  in  Mill"  That  Country  was  completely 
Mohammedan  in  his  time,  for  he  speaks  with  praise  of 
its  Kadi  and  other  learned  men,  but  complains  of  the 
penuriouKuesx  of  its  King  Mansi  SuleimAn.f  and  of  the 
servility  of  his  subjects,  who  swear  by  his  name,  and 
cover  their  heads  with  dust  or  mmlj  when  they  approach 
his  presence. 

4.  Of  Tombuttd,  (Tomhuklti.)  Leo  says,  that  the  4.  Timbocr 
name  of  the  Kingdom  is  taken  from  its  Capital,  which  to°* 
w»i  built  in  a.  ii.  610,  (a.  d.  1213,)  about  twelve 
mile*  from  u branch  of  die  Niger.  A Mosque  and  the 
Royal  Palace  were  the  only  buildings  of  stone.  There 
were  many  shops  of  traders  and  manufacturers,  espe* 
ciidly  of  cotton- weavers ; and  the  place  was  well  supplied 
with  goods  from  Europe  by  the  Barbaresque  merchants, 
some  of  whom  were  so  rich,  thut  two  brotliers  among 
them  were  married  to  two  of  die  King’s  daughters. 

The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  many  springs, 
and,  in  the  time  of  the  inundation,  by  canals  filled 
from  the  Niger.  Grain,  cattle,  milk,  and  butler  wese 
abundant ; but  salt  very  scarce,  being  ail  brought  from 
Te»h6zzd,  500  miles  distant.  The  King  jKjeMwscd 
great  w ealth,  had  n splendid,  well-rrgu bated  Court,  great 
numbers  of  camels,  and  about  3000  cavalry,  lie  was 

* “ In  Ohrid,"  (the  Capital  of  Konkifin,)  nays  Dr.  Riipjwll. 

(Reiam,  p.  13JI.)  “they  use  for  amah  expends,  * peculiar  kind  of 
money ; viz.  smn.’I  piece*  of  inn,  three  inches  thick,  in  the  form  of 
a T. 

f It  is  remarkable  that  this  t«  the  name  noil  title  of  the  Saltia 
who,  aeoj  riling  to  Leo,  (54-.)  fuuudwl  Tombnktu,  in  i.  n.  610, 

(a.  U.  1213,)  and  Maruli  Munui  is  rneiUiauid  as  King  of  Maiiihnga 
in  15-14,  by  De  Barton,  (L  253.)  Man**,  signifying  King  in  tns 
Mandingan  Language.  ( If ri corn  p.  14.  CiilU,  iii  297.) 

J See  dapperton’e  Seixmti  /•Ij-pfdttvun.  p.  10.  47.  52. 
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NIGRI-  a. so  o<Mre*se<l  with  the  same  degrading  ceremony  of 
TIA.  sprinkling  dust  upon  the  head,  as  the  Ring  of  Mill. 

^ Ris  almost  eountless  infantry  was  armetl  with  bows  and 
poisoned  arrows.  No  borers,  except  some  small  nags, 
were  bred  in  the  Country ; all  were  imported  from  Bar- 
ba ry.  Learning  flourished,  books  were  in  great  request, 
and  the  Sheikhs.  ItnAtm,  and  Kddis  were  liberally  re- 
munerated; but  Jews  were  prohibited  from  entering  the 
Country.  The  natives,  according  to  the  genuine  Negro 
character,  often  passed  the  night  in  going  about  the 
town  with  music  and  dancing.  Their  currency  con- 
sisted of  bits  of  pure  gold,  and  certain  shells  brought 
from  Persia,*  400  of  which  were  exchanged  for  a ducal, 
and  6$  of  those  ducats  were  equal  in  value  to  a Roman 
ounce,  (about  three  guineas.)  There  was  neither  a 
garden  nor  an  orchard  any  where  near  the  city.  “The 
King  of  Tumbutd,”  says  Marmot,  (ix.  5.)  “is  now  called 
the  Emperor  of  Melli  with  the  position  and  resources  of 
which  Country  that  writer  was  well  acquainted,  as  he  had 
accompanied  the  expedition  under  Mohammed,  the  first 
Sherif  of  Morocco,  w ho,  in  or  about  s.o.  lbbU,  marched 
as  far  as  Sdkiyah-cl  hamrn,  (Red  Water-course,)  in  the 
Desert,  on  the  confines  of  Tombuktu,  with  the  intention 
Cairo.  of  conquering  it.  KAbrah.t  a large  village-like  town 
on  the  Niger,  about  twelve  miles  from  Tombuktu,  was 
the  port  to  which  the  Negroes  came  an  their  bouts,  from 
all  quarters,  to  meet  the  merchants  going  up  to  Guinea 
and  Melli.  (Jenni  and  Mill.)  A Governor  appointed 
by  the  King  resided  there,  and  acted  os  Kadi.  Most  of 
the  provisions  consumed  in  Tombuktu,  came  by  the  way 
of  KAbrah  ; but  it  waa  a very  unhealthy  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gross  mixture  of  food  used  by  the  inha- 
bilauts.  Marmol  (ix.  7.)  ascribes  its  un healthiness,  in 
addition  to  that  cause,  to  the  exhalations  from  the 
river,  which,  lie  says,  here  divides  into  the  two  branches 
forming  the  ZenegA  and  Gumbca.  For  this  he  is  not 
indebted  to  Leo  ; we  now  know  that  he  was  wrong  in 
supposing  these  rivers  to  be  arms  of  the  Niger  ; but  it 
is  plain  that  he  had  heard  of  a division  of  thut  stream 
near  KAbrah  ; and  in  supposing  it  to  run  Westward, 
he  was  supported  by  Leo,  who  had  seen  the  stream. 
Ibn  Bututah  went  from  MAH  to  Tumbuktu,  and  noticed 
the  hippopotami  on  the  bunk  of  the  river,  (44.)  or  rather 
on  a cunalj  from  it.  (Lee's  Translation,  p.  241.)  Of 
the  town,  he  only  says  that  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by 
merchants  from  Lith&m,  a Province  of  MAH.  by  whose 
SultAn  the  Governor  of  the  place  was  appointed  ; and  it 
was  only  four  miles  from  the  Nile,  which  is  not  at  vari- 
ance with  Leo's  account,  if  the  cut  or  canal  from  the  river 
by  which  Ibn  B&tutah  approached  Tombuktfi  be  meant 
5.  Gago.  b.  “ Gag©,”  says  Leo,  (646.)  “ is  the  Capital  of 
a Kingdom  bearing  the  same  nurne,  near  400  miles 
South,  or  almost  South-East  of  Tombuktu.**  It  is  un- 
walled, ill  built,  and  inhabited  by  merchants,  who  come 
to  exchange  their  goods  from  Europe  and  Barbary  for 
the  gold  brought  by  the  Negroes,  but  there  is  always  a 
larger  demand  that)  they  can  supply,  and  the  Negroes 
are  obliged  to  carry  buck  one  half  or  two-thirds  of  their 
gold  for  want  of  goods  to  purchase.  This  town  was 
well  supplied  with  water  and  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
and  hod  a large  slave-market,  where  a boy  or  girl  fifteen 


* ' Ajtm,  no  doubt,  iu  the  original.  Tor  it  signifies  any  Country  out 
of  Arabia  ; amt  Die  shells  cdled  wad's  h try  the  Arabs  are  the  k«6rfs 
brought  fmm  India,  amt  still  current  in  Africa.  (Da  Sacy,  CArraf. 
Atabt,  i.  253.  Borckhardt,  Subiu,  39 It  471.) 

f Alan  railed  Cadi  by  I lit  native*.  (Marmol,  tom,  iii.  fuL  23.) 

I Khali),  strangely  rendered  gulf  by  Professor  Lee. 


years  old  was  sold  for  six  ducats,  (about  £$.)  “ Com-  X1GRL. 
pared  with  other*,*'  any*  Leo,  (647.)  “ this  city  is  highly  TLA. 
civilized."  He  then  speaks  of  the  King’s  harem,  eunuchs,  v ^ y — / 
guards,  palace,  hall  of  audience,  numerous  ministers, 
officers  and  attendants,  and  large  revenues.  Ail  fbreigu 
goods,  he  saya,  sold  there  for  very  high  prices  ; ho  CMS, 
which  in  Europe  were  worth  only  ten  ducats,  (-£5.) 
being  purchased  there  for  forty  or  fifty,  and  fine  blue 
or  scarlet  Vcnetiuu  cloths  fur  fifteen  ducats  a yard. 

“ Salt,”  he  adds,  “ is  the  dearest  of  ail  the  good*  which 
are  imported.”  The  rest  of  the  Country  consisted  iu 
haralcU  and  villages  inhabited  by  labourers  and  herds- 
men, who  went  nearly  naked  in  Summer,  but  were 
clad  in  sheepskins  in  Winter.  The  latter  fact,  if 
Leo  can  be  trusted,  shows  that  at  some  distance  from 
the  river  this  part  of  Africa  must  be  mountainous  and 
very  elevated,  for  the  level  near  the  stream  must  evi- 
dently be  lower  than  at  K&brah.  Tlx*  natives  are  repre- 
sented as  extremely  ignorant,  and  reduced  to  great  indi- 
gence by  most  oppressive  taxes  ; “the  King,” says  Leo, 

“ treating  them  as  they  deserve;”  a rather  severe  sen- 
tence to  pass  upon  igiioruucc  ; but  a reference  to  Leo’s 
former  (and  perhaps  actual)  Faith,  will  account  for  this 
hareli  judgment : — these  Negroes  were  doubtless  still 
Fagans,*  and  that  is  the  reason  why  he  considered  their 
ignorance  as  deserving  of  such  severity.  If  tills  place 
be  the  Gauguu  of  Ibn  Batutah,  as  is  most  probable,  it 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  therefore  not  the 
Gadgad  of  Leo,  (Gb9.)  which  lay  to  the  East  of  Borufi. 

“ From  Gadgau,**t  says  Ibn  Batutah,  “the  Nile  (*.  e. 

Niger)  proceeds  to  the  town  of  Mull,  the  last  district 
in  MAH,  and  from  thence  it  ] losses  on  to  Yuwl,  the 
largest  Country  of  the  Blacks,  of  which  the  Sul  tun  is 
the  most  powerful  among  the  Negro  Sultans ; and  no 
white  man  is  allowed  by  the  people  to  enter  it,  for  they 
kill  him  (on  his  way)  before  he  reaches  it.”  If  in  this 
passage  wc  supposed  Yuwi  to  have  been  put  for  Yaurf, 
a conjecture  authorized  by  the  similarity  of  the  Arabic 
letters  r and  10,  we  shall  at  once  be  able  to  account  for 
the  ignorance  prevalent  among  the  Arabs  respecting 
the  lower  course  of  the  Niger.  Their  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  power  and  hostility  of  the  Kings  of  Yauri. 

Though  acquainted  with  Guber,  and  the  Countries  be- 
tween it  and  Boruu,  they  did  not  reach  the  latter  by  the 
direct  route  across  from  MAH,  but  were  obliged  to  make 
a circuit  through  the  Deaert.f  In  Bomb  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood they  found  the  Ycu  and  ShAri,  the  sources  of 
which  were  unknown  to  them,  they  therefore  concluded 
that  they  were  a continuation  of  the  Niger,  just  as, 
for  the  same  reason,  they  suppo^l  the  Bahr  cl-abyad, 
or  Western  branch  of  the  Nile  to  be  a part  of  the  same 


* Marmot  (ix.  6.)  says,  <m  the  contrary,  that  thin  Very  ignorance 
made  them  the  mure  ready  converts  to  the  Arabian  u-iisjuiuriet, 
who  were  contented  if  they  did  tut  pro  fern  their  belief  in  Moham- 
med ; hut  this  is  an  addition  of  hie  own,  and  however  the  intole- 
rance of  the  Mohiumsedans  may  have  deteriorated  the  Negro  cha- 
racter, it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  introduced  the  art  ut  writing 
and  the  use  of  books  wherever  they  have  established  their  Faith. 

f Gad-gad,  or  Ga6-gau.  is  manifestly  the  true  mode  of  "polling 
this  name  ; nut  only  from  the  punctuation  iu  ih«  Cnitib.  MSS.  (lee** 
Ilm  Batutah,  p.  2-17,  note  d.)  but  from  Leo ; thn  last  o which  some- 
times  occur*  having  been  omitted  as  a Lai  in  termination.  They 
is  a letter  much  used  in  the  Berber,  and  other  African  Languages, 
and  the  repetition  of  the  name  «)  liable  is  common  in  roost  barbarous, 
unjuilished  dialects,  e -proudly  in  those  of  Africa,  as  Wak-wak,  L«m- 
leni,  Yero-y«m,  Kjsi-kiai,  Ac. 

t Iu  later  times  they  hove  followed  the  iNbrr  as  far  as  Fendah, 
and  travelled  from  thence  to  Kattagum,  or  Kotlogona.  V.  Lvoa'a 
Trutt/t,  p.  14$. 
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JilGRl-  river.  Gadgad  wit*  evidently  the  extremity  of  Ibn 
^ Batutnh’s  journey  Eastwards,  for  of  Yuwi  (Yaiiii?)  he 
1 knew  only  by  hearsay,  and  Leo  expressly  says,  (649.) 
that  Gliher  was  separated  from  Gadgad  by  a desert  300 
miles  in  extent,  and  40  miles  from  the  Niger;  but  wc 
now  know  that  the  country  between  Gtiber  and  that 
river  is  extremely  fertile,  while  the  distance  in  a straight 
line  between  them  is  more  than  120  miles. 

6.  Goober.  6.  GGber,*  says  Leo,  lying  between  high  moun- 

tains. contains  innumerable  villages  inhabited  by  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen.  Its  inhabitants  arc  tolerably 
civilized,  and  many  of  them  good  workmen,  excelling 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  and  a kind  of  shoes, 
resembling  those  of  the  old  Romans,  The  Country 
atforris  pasture  for  much  cotile  of  a small  breed,  and 
the  plains,  which  are  covered  with  water  during  the 
inundations  of  the  Niger,  are  very  productive  of  rice, 
millet,  and  some  kinds  of  grain  not  known  in  Italy. 
(DoJehn  and  durrah , species  of  Sorghum.)  The  largest 
town,  where  the  King  resided,  contained  6000  families. 
This  Country  was  subdued,  its  King  put  to  death,  and 
his  sons  made  eunuchs,  by  Txkin,  King  of  Tombuktu, 
under  whose  iron  sway  one  half  of  the  population  was 
swept  off*,  a vast  multitude  of  them  being  sold  as  slaves. 
Unless  wc  suppose  that  Guber.  in  Leo’s  time,  extended 
further  than  at  present  to  the  West  and  South,  the  river 
which  he  calls  Niger  must  be  the  stream  flowing  by 
Sakutu ; but  whichever  supposition  be  adopted,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  either  baa  never  noted  or  had  for- 
gotten the  direction  in  which  those  streams  run. 

7. Agbade*.  7.  Aghndds.  (Aghud&a,)  the  Capital  of  a Kingdom 

bearing  the  same  name,  was,  according  to  Leo,  (650.) 
on  the  borders  of  the  Snhri.  and  next  to  Wal&tah,  the 
Negro  State  nearest  to  the  land  of  the  Whites.  It  was 
wallet],  and  its  houses  were  well  built,  as  in  Barbary  ; 
all  its  inhabitants,  except  the  artificers  and  soldiers,  being 
foreign  merchants,  who  had  a vast  number  of  slaves, 
employed  chiefly  on  the  dangerous  road  between  it  and 
Kiuid  and  Bornu,  infested  bv  Gypsies.  The  King  was 
of  Libyan  (Berber)  descent,  had  a strong  guard,  and  a 
fine  palace  in  the  middle  of  the  town  : but  he  was 
liable  to  be  deposed  in  order  to  please  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Sahri,  (the  Taw4rik,t)  without  however  being 
put  to  death.  He  was  subject  to  the  King  of  Tom- 
buktu,  and  paid  him  a tribute  of  1 50,000  ducats,  (about 
£l 5,000.)  All  the  Southern  part  of  his  territory  was 
inhabited  by  herdsmen,  who  lived  in  huts  made  of 
boughs  or  mats,  like  those  of  Uie  Arabs.  “This  town 
was  built/’t  says  Leo, 44 by  the  later  Kings,”  and  lies,  says 
Marmot,  (ix.  9.  iii.  f.  xxv.)  to  the  East  of  Ghbcr.  He 
also  adds  that  “ in  the  Desert  round  this  city  a great  quan- 
tity of  manna  is  gathered,  and  kept  by  the  inhabitants 
in  calabashes  ( calabapa *)  for  sale  to  the  traders  who 
come  thither  from  other  parts  to  buy  it” 

6.  Cano.  8.  Kand  is  a large  ami  populous  Province,  about  500 
miles  East  of  the  Niger  ;§  some  parts  of  it  ore  mountain- 
ous and  woody.  It  is  well-watered,  and  its  woods  con- 
tain wild  orange  aud  lemon  trees.  The  plains  are  very 
productive  or  com,  rice,  and  cotton;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  arc  cither  herdsmen  or  labourers.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Country  is  the  Capital,  bearing  the  same 

* OrGotmr.  ( Marnud,  i*.  8.) 

■f  “ By  the  Wiasikah  (Gueiuii^t)  Tribe,"'  my*  Marraol.  fiu. 
fill,  xxiv.) 

j Vlnr.nol  (ix.  9-)  says,  M 160  you*  ago/*  i.  r.  in  Owe  first  half  of 
flu.  X Vth  < oatury. 

§ East  of  Agiitfii  (M&rmol,  ix.  !$.\ 


name,  and  enclosed  by  a wall  of  stakes  plastered  with 
clay,  of  which  its  houses  also  are  built.  Zegzeg  and  K&s- 
seni  (Koch’ni)  were  once  subject  to  its  King,  but 
having  been  seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  l*kia,  he 
put  them  to  death,  and  took  possession  of  their  terri- 
tories, aud  three  years  afterward*  compelled  the  King  of 
Kan6  to  take  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and 
pay  him  one-third  of  his  revenues  as  a yearly  tribute. 

9.  The  Kingdom  of  Cascua*  (Kashna)  joins  Kand  on  9.  Csshna. 
the  East,f  has  many  mountains  and  a rugged  soil,  but  Csswna. 
enough  for  the  growth  of  barley  aud  millet.  Its  inha- 
bitants are  extremely  black,  have  very  thick  lips  and 

noses,  live  in  villages  consisting  of  wretched  huts,  and 
never  containing  more  than  300  families.  Laziness  and 
indigence  are  here  united,  and  one-half  of  the  inhabit- 
ants was  swept  away  when  Iskia  made  himself  master 
of  the  Country. 

10.  Zegxeg.J  lying  to  the  South-East  of  Kand,  is  10.  Zegreg. 
about  150  miles  distant  from  Cashn&h.  One  part  of  it  is 

level  and  the  other  hilly ; the  former  is  very  warm,  but 
the  latter  is  so  cold,  that  in  Winter  they  are  obliged  to 
warm  their  rooms  by  b rosier*  filled  with  lighted  eml>ers, 
which  they  place  at  night  under  their  high  bedsteads. 

The  soil  is  well  watered  and  fertile;  the  inhabitants  great 
traders  and  very  rich  ; and  their  King  was  an  independ- 
ent Chief,  till  overcome  by  Iskia.  King  of  Tombuklh. 

11.  Zanf&rah,  to  the  East  of  Zegzeg,  is  a very  produo-  ll.Zaufuo. 
tive  Country,  inhabited  by  many  ill-disposed  and  rude 

Tribes.  They  are  tall,  excessively  black,  have  broad, 
hideous  faces,  and  are  more  like  beasts  than  men.  Iskia 
caused  their  King  to  be  poisoned,  and  rooted  out  many 
of  his  subjects.  Gfiber,  Kich’hnu,  Zckzek,  and  Zan- 
farah  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  Arabs 
before  the  XV th  Century. 

12.  Wangirub,  (or  rather  Wankirah,)  to  the  South-  12.  Wanga> 
East  of  Zanftrah,  was  possessed  by  a numerous  people,  *»• 
whose  King  had  7000  archers  on  foot  and  500  foreign 
cavalry.  He  received  large  sums  from  the  duties  on 
imported  goals.  As  their  territory  was  bounded  on 

the  South  by  certain  Countries  rich  in  gold,  the  people 
of  Wankirah  acquired  great  wealth  by  trading  in  dis- 
tant lands,  till  their  trade  was  interrupted  by  lwoj>ower- 
ful  and  inveterate  enemies,  the  King  of  Tombuktu  on 
the  West  and  the  King  of  Boruft  on  the  East.  The 
road  from  Wankirah  to  the  gold-tract  lay  over  moun- 
tains too  high  and  nigged  to  be  crossed  by  beasts  of 
burden,  bo  that  all  the  travellers'  goods  and  provisions 
were  curried  in  large  dry  calabashes  on  the  heads  of 
slaves,  some  of  whom  could  travel  thus  20  miles  a day. 

The  natives,  however,  arc  represented  by  Leo  (654.)  as 
having  only  one  large  village,  and  living  in  the  ordinary 
Negro  hula 

13.  The  Kingdom  of  Bornd,§  says  the  same  writer.  13.Borncu. 
(655.)  is  an  extensive  territory,  bounded  on  the 

West  by  Wankirah,  and  stretching  about  500  miles 
Eastward ; on  the  South  it  is  contiguous  to  the  De- 
sert of  Scu,  and  on  the  North  to  those  opposite  to 
Barkah.  It  is  partly  mountainous  and  partly  level,  but 
fertile  and  populous  ; inhabited  by  a civilized  people, 

♦ Pronounced  Kach’hni  by  a native  of  Guber. 

f A*  we  now  know  that  the  converse  of  this  i«  true,  it  »«  owint- 
fc«t  that  Leo  spoke  either  from  memory  or  the  report  of  others. 

Marmot  is,  ax  usual,  merely  his  echo. 

t Ai'»»  called  Ze.sc,  says  Marmot,  (ix.  12.)  It  is  pewed};  •Pj'W 
Zekxrk,  a*  ajipeor*  from  Slope  drawn  at  Sukati  for  Captain  Clap- 
pert  on. 

§ Or  Burnt  (Marmot,  be.  15.) 
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NIORI'  and  much  frequented  by  merchants.  The  mountains 
TIA.  afford  pasture  for  large  flocks  of  goats,  and  are  culti* 
v— vated  with  barley  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  In  Summer 
the  inhabitants  wear  nothing  but  leathern  troW9crs  ; in 
Winter  they  are  clod  in  sheepskins,  which  also  serve  for 
their  beds.  They  have  no  Religion,  but  live  like  beasts, 
having  wives  and  children  in  common.  Alt  their  proper 
names  are  significant,  and  taken  from  some  accidental 
peculiarity  ; thus,  one  is  called  “ Tall,”  another  “ Short," 
a third  “ Squinter,”  &c.  “ This  Kingdom,"  continues 

Leo,  (656.)  is  governed  by  a powerful  Prince  of  the 
Libyan  (Berber)  Tribe  of  Bardoa,  (BerdAwah,)  who 
has  an  army  of  3000  horse,  and  as  many  font  as  he 
chooses,  being  absolute  master  of  his  subjects.  His 
revenue  arises  from  a tithe  of  all  the  produce  of  the 
land  and  from  plundering  such  of  his  neighbours  as  are 
at  war  with  him  ; especially  those  beyond  the  Desert  of 
Seti,  who  ore  very  numerous,  and  used  to  ravage  the 
whole  of  Bornb,  till  the  present  King  caused  horses  to 
be  imported  by  the  merchants  from  Barbary.  The 
merchants  are  obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  months  till 
the  King  returns  from  his  slaving  excursions,  being 
maintained  ut  his  expense  in  tlie  interval,  and  then  he 
pays  from  fifteen  to  twenty  slaves  for  a horse.  But  if 
he  be  unsuccessful,  they  must  wait  till  the  next  year,  as 
such  expeditions  cannot  be  mode  without  hazard  more 
than  onoe  n year."  Gold  was  then  so  abundant  in 
Bornu,  that  the  King’s  spurs,  stirrups,  bits,  and  curbs, 
as  well  os  his  dogs’  chains,  were  all  made  of  it ; but 
slaves  were  still  more  plentiful,  and  he  preferred  giving 
them  to  gold  in  payment.  Many  Kingdoms  of  Whites 
as  well  as  Blacks  were  subject  to  him.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  Berbers  were  masters  of  Bornu  at  the  close  of 
the  XVth  Century;  and  made  annual  ghaziehs,  or 
slaving  incursions  into  the  territories  of  their  Negro 
neighbours,  at  that  time,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
now.  Leo,  who  had  passed  only  one  month  in  the 
Source  of  Kingdom  of  Bcwn<5,  says  (655.)  that  it  is  150  miles 
tbs  fciger.  distant  from  the  source  of  the  Niger,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  meant  the  Yefi,  on  the  banks  of  which  the 
former  Capital  of  Bornu  stood.  *‘  Before  the  Niger 
reaches  Bornd,"  lays  Marmol,  (ix.  15.)  **  it  sinks  under 
ground,  and  runs  thus  hidden  more  than  eighteen 
leagues ; and  it  afterwards  rises  again,  and  conveys 
to  the  sea  its  own  waters  and  those  intrusted  to  it 
by  other  rivers."  This  is  an  addition  of  his  own,  and 
little  more  than  a repetition  of  what  he  had  said  at 
the  beginning  of  his  Work,  (i.  17.)  that  the  Nile,  on 
rising  again  from  the  ground,  under  which  it  had 
flowed,  forms  ttic  Lake  Ncuba  in  the  Desert  of  Ceb, 
and  runs  thence  Westward  till  it  forms  another  great 
Lake  called  Nigrite.  Thus  the  Nuba  PtUus  and 
Nigrites  of  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.)  were  confounded  with  the 
accounts  given  by  the  Arabs  and  the  information  de- 
rived from  the  Portuguese  with  the  reports  of  the  Arabs 
respecting  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  which  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  them  so  early  as  the  Xllth 
Century.  Idris!  says  expressly,  (Geogr.  Ntib.  p.  7.) 
that  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  was  one 
day’s  sail  (about  SO  miles)  from  the  Island  or  Peninsula 
of  Ulll  ; and  A1  Bekri,  who  lived  nearly  a century 
earlier,  determines  the  place  of  this  island,  which  he 
observes  was  surrounded  by  the  sea  only  at  high  tides, 
by  remarking  that  it  was  distant  two  months*  journey 
along  the  shore  from  Cape  Nun.  (Quatreinere,  A’o/iee, 
p,  202.)  It  must,  therefore,  be  the  Cabo  Blanco  of  our 


Maps,  in  20°  50*  North  and  17°  6' West.  Its  distance  NIGBI- 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  (nearly  five  degrees)  does  TIA. 
not  agree  with  IdrisVs  statement  of  one  day  and  night’s 
sail ; hut,  in  a region  so  imperfectly  known,  great  errors 
must  he  expected ; and  there  is  no  nearer  ]>oint  on  the 
coast  which  at  all  corresponds  with  Al  Bekrl’s  account. 

14.  “ Ga<%a<5,"  says  Leo,  (658.)  " is  hounded  on  the  14.  Googa. 
West  by  Bornd,  and  on  the  East  by  the  Kingdom 
of  Nubia,  (Nubah.)  lying  on  the  Nile ; on  the  South 
by  the  Desert,  which  reaches  a bend  in  that  river  ; and 
on  the  North  by  the  Deceit  of  Sarta  (Sidrah,  or  the 
Syria)  aud  the  boundaries  of  Egypt.”  It  is  entirely 
without  civilization  or  government,  and  its  inhabitants 
scarcely  resemble  rational  beings;  especially  the  moun- 
taineers, who  in  Summer  go  almost  nuked,  wearing 
nothing  but  a sort  of  leathern  drawers.  Their  huts  are 
made  of  houghs,  and  easily  catch  fire.  They  have  many 
sheep  and  oxen,  which  they  tend.  They  were  entirely 
free,  till  reduced  to  subjection  by  one  of  their  Country- 
men, who  was  a slave  to  a rich  merchant,  atid  having 
murdered  his  master,  got  possession  of  great  wealth, 
and  gradually  made  himself  master  of  the  Country, 
about  100  years  before  the  time  of  Leo,  (i.  e.  about 
A.  n.  1400.)  This  territory  was  then  governed  by  one 
of  this  man’s  grandsons,  named  ’Omar,  w ho  had  concili- 
ated the  good-will  of  the  Sult&n  of  Egypt  by  large  pre- 
sents, and  maintained  a commerce  in  arms,  horses,  and 
other  goods  with  his  subjects.  The  Egyptians,  espe- 
cially the  Sherifs,  (descendants  of  Mohutnincd,)  and 
men  of  learning,  were  liberally  entertained  at  his  Court. 

" While  I was  there,”  says  Leo,  (660.)  " a nobleman 
from  Damiata  presented  to  him  a very  fine  horse,  a 
Turkish  sabre,  a coat  of  mail,  a musket,  some  fine  mir- 
rurs,  combs,  strings  of  coral,  and  knives,  which  altoge- 
ther might  cost  at  Cairo  150  ducats  ; (,£75;)  and  (he 
King  gave  him,  in  return,  5 slaves,  5 camels,  500  du- 
cats of  this  Country,  aud  100  fine  elephants*  teeth. 

The  15th  Kingdom  of  Nigritia,  according  to  Leo  15.  Nubia, 
and  his  transcriber  Marmol,  is  Nubia ; but,  as  Lite  Nu- 
bahs  are  not  Negroes,  their  Country  cannot  properly  be 
included  in  Nigritia.  The  reader  is,  therefore,  referred 
for  an  account  of  it  to  the  head  of  Nubia  ; and  under 
that  of  Sbneoambia  there  will  be  found  not  only  a de- 
scription of  the  Country  between  the  rivers  from  which 
that  tract  is  named,  but  also  a summary  of  the  informa- 
tion respecting  the  remaining  portions  of  Nigritia  ob- 
tained since  the  lime  in  which  Marmol  wrote,  with  a 
few  hints  as  to  the  position  of  the  Negro  States  not  no- 
ticed by  him,  though  mentioned  by  the  earlier  Arabian 
writers. 

See  Abulfeda?  Africa,  Gott.  1791,  8vo. ; Abnlfed® 

Dctcriplio  Rcgionum  Nigritarum,  Lugd.  Bat.  1790, 

4to. ; Edrisii  Africa  a J.  M.  Hartmann.  Gotl.  1790, 

8vo. ; Idris!,  Account  of  Africa  in  Annals  of  Oriental 
Literature,  London,  1820,  8vo.  p.  128.  324.  487  ; Gco- 
graphia  Nubiensis,  Paris,  1619,  4 to. ; Johann  Leo, 

Dtf  Africaners  Beschreibung  ron  Africa  ubrrseizt  von 
G.  W.  Lots  bach,  Herborn,  1805,  8vo.  ; Descripcion 
General  de  Africa  por  Luys  del  Marmol  Caravajal,  3 
tom.  fol.  Granada,  1573,  Malaga,  1599;  l>e  Moham- 
medeEbn  Batuta,  Commcniatio  a J.G.  L.  Koscgartcn, 

Jena?,  1818,  4lo.  ; The  Travels  of  Jbn  Batata , by  Pro- 
fessor Lee,  Lond.  1829,  4to. ; Quatrem&re  in  Notices  ei 
Extraits  da  Man  a sc ri Is  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  tom. 
xii.  Paris,  1832  ; African  Lessons,  by  Hannah  Kilham, 

Lond.  1827,  12mo. 
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NIHILITY,  Lat.  nihilum,  nihil;  Fr.nihitite , “Nul- 
lity, the  being  nothing,  or  of  no  value."  Cot 

1.  Not  beuir  is  considered  ns  excluding  all  substance,  and  then 
, nil  modes  are  also  neresmrily  exdudrd  ; and  this  wo  call  pore  mAi- 
tag,  or  mure  nothing. 

Malts.  1*9*,  part  i.  ch.  ii.  sac.  6.  p.  26. 


NIKA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Macrorous  Crus- 
tacea. 

Generic  character.  Intermediate  antennas  terminated 
by  two  setaceous  filaments,  the  exterior  one*  setuceous, 
long,  with  one  elongated  scale  at  the  base,  unidentate 
exteriorly,  and  ciliated  on  their  internal  margin  ; exte- 
rior p+dtpatpi  not  covering  the  mouth  ; legs  generally 
slender  and  long,  of  unequal  size,  each  with  a small 
didactyle  hand ; abdomen  bent  towards  the  third  seg- 
ment, terminated  by  foliaceons  lamella. 

T>q>e  of  the  genus,  N.  cdulis,  Risso,  Crust,  dc  Nice , 
pi.  rii.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

NILFO,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  CoUopteroui  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  the  articulations 
short,  roumled-ohconic,  the  tcrminnl  ones  rather  shorter 
and  more  rounded,  subglobose,  the  second  very  short, 
third  longer,  the  eleventh  or  terminal  one  scarcely  longer 
than  the  tenth,  globose-ovate  ; mandibles  short,  with  the 
apex  bidentate  : palpi  maxillary  longer  than  the  labial, 
with  the  terminal  joint  largest,  suliobtrigonal ; maxilla 
membranous,  with  two  subequnl  lacinijr,  the  exterior 
rather  broadest,  subovul,  the  internal  elongate-quadrate, 
sublinear;  body  hemispheric  ; thorax  very  short,  broad, 
immnrgimite,  broadest  behind,  eniarginate  in  front ; 
acute  Hum  distinct ; elytra  rntlier  soft,  gibbous,  immar- 
ginate,  on  the  sides  flatly  dilated;  tibia  slender,  elongate, 
with  the  spurs  very  short,  or  nearly  wanting  ; tarsi  he- 
temmerous,  with  the  joints  entire. 

Type  of  the  genus,  N.  villosut,  Latreille,  Gen.  Crust, 
et  Int.  vol.  ii.  p.  199.  pi.  x.  fig  2.  The  species  all  in- 
habit South  America. 

NILL,  A.  S.  nillan,  nolle,  or  non  utile;  compounded 
of  no,  not,  and  voill-an,  to  will. 

To  will  not,  to  be  unwilling ; to  dissent,  to  deny,  to 
refuse. 

But  whnnnc  the  ward  was  herd  that  was  tei'lr  Jhemx  seyde  to  tbs 
prince  of  the  synagogue  uyk  thou  drede,  onnh  beleevc  thou. 

Wretif.  Mark,  eh.  ▼. 

Whoso  that  n'ilt  beware  by  other  men, 

By  him  shal  other  men  corrected  be. 

Chaucer.  The  Hi/  of  Bather  Prologue,  v.  5782. 

Wherefore  in  alt  thyngoa  tliat  reason  is,  in  hym  also  is  libertieof 
rctltyny  aud  of  niUying.  hi.  Boectus,  buuk  V. 

So  whan  he  seeth  tyme  at  lust. 

That  ho  may  worche  nn  other  wo. 

Shall  no  man  tciime  him  therfro, 

That  hata  nfll  his  fdonie 

ruiiiL 

Garner.  Com/.  Am.  book  iu.  p.  80. 

Yet  nothing  could  my  fixed  mind  tenures, 

But,  whether  wilTd  or  mtiitH,  friend  or  foe, 

I am  resolv’d  the  utmost  end  to  prove. 

Sinter.  Faerie  Queeme,  book  hr,  can.  7, 

With  my  Sovrougne’s  leave, 

I’D  wed  thee  to  this  man,  in//  he,  ail/  he. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Mai  l of  ike  Mill,  act  v.  sc.  1. 


NIM,  v.  *1  Goth,  and  A.  S.  niman;  D.  and  Gcr. 
Ni'mmer,  J nrmen;  to  take,  to  take  away.  See 
Num,  and  Numskull. 

To  take,  to  take  away,  to  deprive,  to  rob,  to  steal, 
to  filch.  It  is  still  a common  word  among  thieves. 


So  strvyt  he  was,  pot  Jej  tne  table  amyilil*  woyes  hrye. 
Seiner,  pat  nuu  man  uc  dorsta  yt  my  ms.  J>ey  he  yt  s rye. 

It.  Giuurrttrr,  p.  267. 

In  Jie  soup  syda  of  Tt-meie  nyne  batayles  lie  »ume 
Ajcn  jt  Deucy*  p«  vorst  ge*  of  y»  kynedotn. 

N.  plW. 

He  went  his  way,  and  with  the  coper  he  came, 

Aud  thi*  rhonon  it  in  his  lumdva  na me 
And  of  that  coper  wwyed  uut  an  unee. 

Chaucer.  The  CAunaaei  Ycmxmnet  Tale , v.  1676b. 
But  nails  we  arne  to  Fortune  cuimui, 

Aud  hath  our  termon  of  her  name* 

A wootlar  will  I tall  tkw  now. 

Id.  The  Usman t of  the  Rate,  p.  210. 
So  that  anone  In  his  aduiso. 

There  worn  a prune  cwunsoile  name, 

The  lurdcs  ben  to  gotlier  cum*. 

Gamer.  Cow/.  Am.  book  ii*.  p.  8ft. 
She  frl,  as  she  that  was  throng  name 
Of  luue,  and  so  Cnrth  ouercuoto. 

Id.  A.  book  v. 

For  looking  in  their  plate 

lie  nisaaseo  nway  Ibeir  (opM, 

Corbet.  Answer  /o  the  furmrr  Sony.  By  ••  ••  Lakes. 
A copper-plate  with  almanacs 
Knirav'd  'iptafl,  with  other  kna  k», 

Of  Booker's,  Lylly’a,  Sarah  Junmrr’s 
And  blank-scheme*,  to  durover  manners. 

Butler,  Hudtbras,  part  ii.  can.  3. 


n m. 

NINE. 


NI'MDLE.  udj.\  AgUis , says  Skinner,  “ One 

Ni’mblenkss,  (»ho  ciui  do  any  thing  quickly  and 
Ni'm  bless,  | easily;  from  the  verb,  to  nissii* 

Ni'mblv.  ’ and  Junius  notices  that  numed  is 

capax , able  to  take  or  receive.  See  N im,  ante. 

Active,  agile,  quick  in  motion  or  action ; quick, 
speedy,  alert. 

Nov  the  hand*  is  th«  more  nymble  by  the  vse  of  some  {rote*,  and 
the  leggv*  and  fete  more  swift*  & sure  by  customs  of  goyage  and 
retmyng*. 

Air  Thermae  More.  Hsrkes,  fid.  153.  A Dialogue  concerning 
Heretic*.  SfC. 


I grant,  that  in  pvegnancie  of  wit,  nimh/eneme  of  H names,  and 
poktike  inuentions,  they  generallie  exet’ed  vx 

Holmtked.  Description  of  Bn  tain,  vol.  i.  eh.  u.  p.  193. 
He  could  his  weapon  shift  from  aula  to  title, 

From  hand  to  hand,  and  with  such  tumkletse  sly 
Could  wirld  about,  that,  ere  it  were  rspida 
The  wicked  stroke  did  wound  his  enemy 
Behind*,  beside,  before,  as  he  it  list  amdy. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qurene,  book  v.  Cti.  It. 
But  still  the  tixaut  stcraely  at  him  iavd, 

And  did  ha  yron  axe  *o  muddy  wield, 

Tliat  many  wounds  into  his  flesh  it  marie. 

And  with  hit  burdenous  blowcs  him  sore  did  ouertade. 

Id.  It>. 


Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  when  a certain  mimlde-trilled  councellar  at 
the  bar,  who  was  forward  to  speak,  did  interrupt  him  often,  said 
unto  liins  j * There  is  a great  difference  betwixt  you  and  me : a 
pain  to  me  to  apeak,  and  a pain  to  you  to  hold  your  peace.** 

liace*.  Darks,  vol.  L p.  544.  Apothegms,  sac.  124. 


Capacious  Hell  complain*  for  waul  of  room, 

And  aeeks  new  plagues  for  multitudes  to  come, 

Her  mtmk/e  hand*  each  fatal  sister  piles, 

Hie  sisters  scarcely  to  the  task  suffice. 

Rater.  Luoan,  book  iii 


Not  of  a rumble  tongue,  tluiugh  now  and  then 
Heanl  to  articulate  like  other  tnen  : 

No  jester,  and  yet  lively  in  discourse, 

His  phrase  well  chosen,  clear,  and  full  of  force. 

Careper.  firomim. 

NINE,  'k  Goth,  nsvn ; A.  S.  nigan,  nigen , 

Ninth,  Intyan;  D.  neghen;  Ger.  nettn ; Sw. 

Ni'nbtrkw,  In  Gr.  /area;  Lat.  novcm  ; Fr. 

N'inety.  ) naif  j It,  how;  Sp.  nuevc.  Hetman 
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KINK,  thinks  notvm  is  from  norw,  q.  d.  the  last, 

— *c.  of  the  numerals.  Vossius  dissents.  Martiuius  agrees 

N1NKVK  wj|^  Rcctuun  as  to  the  Lntin,  and  with  regard  to  the 
'l~  v— (jer  he  observes,  “ Ncig-cn  tat  indinare,  et  inde  nnme- 
rua  ilU  inclinatus  diet  queal  ;'  this  Wachter  thinks  not 
improbable;  but -what  does  numerus  inciinatu*  mean? 

Nym  tonne**  )*  quen*  anon  of  J»«t  kyrownr  vu 
jtrf  Hcninc  lit  Seyn  Sw  jthyn,  vor  fyt  holy  cn*. 

Jt.  Gfotrcritrr,  p.  340. 

II yt  fader  hjrn  made  at  WWtmustn;  knygt  hy*  owe  Uunde, 

In  k*  of  hy*  tide. 

i Id.  p.  421. 

In  passion  tyme  vu  )<«  first  Inltik, 

Went  was  k**  )Lk  jw,  grct  vn  k**  tranaile. 

fi.  Bnr**r,  p.  21. 

In  Ms  mtmimd  jer*  of  hi*  regahe, 

Henry  lu*  loan*  hi*  pere  «u  jit  ouer  be  *e- 

Id.  pc  133. 

And  about  e the  nyruhe  our  JheviK  mwlv  wish  a ymet  voix  an*I 
scuta.  Heir,  Hrly,  lamamhataay,  that  »,  my  (toil,  my  God.  whi 
luu!  I bon  forsaken  me.  Hie/if.  MtUkett,  ch.  xxvii. 

And  uhoute  the  ninth  hour c Jesus  cried  wjlh  a loude  royct, 
sayinge;  Eli  Eli  lama  ►aluthasii.  Hint  i*  to  say,  My  God,  my 
God,  why  baid  thou  for»akemc.  ItdJr,  /Imho  1551. 

Behind  this  God  of  L»ve  vpon  the  grvue, 

I saw  owning  of  Indie*  «•*» «*/•*«►. 

Chaucer.  i'roH.jfur  to  the  Ixycmd  of  Good  Hamm,  p.  301. 

Or  at  th*  uu!ia;i|iy  wa^H  which  let  their  cattle  stray, 

At  mne-hnteo  on  the  heath  whilst  they  together  play, 
lie  never  teems  to  smile. 

/Vityfon.  Poly  othion,  *nng  14. 

XINEVE,  (N<wi,  or  Stwi^,  i.  e.  the  abode  of 
Ninus,  from  pj,  Ni tms,  and  mi  abode,)  probably  called 
in  very  ancient  lime  Nlndh,  and  thence  by  the  Greeks 
Ninos,  was  the  Metropolis  of  Assyria,  mi  the  Eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  a little  to  the  North  of  the  modern 
city  of  Musel.  Its  founder  was  Ashahfir,  either  a Leader 
or  a Tribe  from  the  land  of  Shin’fcr.  (Gen.  x.  11.)  and  its 
name  was  derived  from  Ninus,  his  son,  its  founder, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  (ii.  3 ) It  was  of  an 
oblong  form,  measuring  150  stadia  (19  miles)  one  way, 
and  90  ( 1 1 miles)  the  other,  having  a circumference  of 
4 SO  stadia,  (60  miles,)  and  being  the  largest  city  ever 
built.  Its  walls  were  of  a proportionate  magnitude,  100 
feet  high,  and  broad  enough  for  three  chariots  abreast. 
They  were  defended  by  1500  towers,  each  of  them  200 
feet  high.  Though  Diodorus  has  not  named  his  autho- 
rity for  thew  extraordinary  dimensions,  their  truth  cannot 
be  justly  disputed,  as  we  leant  from  one  who  visited  it 
when  in  all  its  splendour,  that  “ Nineveh  was  an  ex- 
ceeding great  city  of  three  days’  journey (JouaU,  iii.  3.) 
and  Stralxt  says,  (xvi.  I.  3.  p.  737.)  that  it  was  much 
larger  than  Babylon.  It  is  the  first  vast  and  powerful 
Capital  of  which  we  read,  having  hcen  founded  more 
than  twenty  ceuturics  before  the  beginning  of  our  Era,  and 
almost  4000  years  from  the  present  time.  It  had 
already  flourished  for  more  than  1000  years,  when  the 
Prophet  Jonah  was  sent  to  give  a solemn  warning  of  the 
impending  calamities;  and  its  ruin  was  averted  by  the 
timely  repentance  of  its  inhabitants,  till  it  fell  before  the 
united  arums  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  3S2  years 
afterwards,  (b.  c.  602,)  as  had  been  foretold  by  Nahum 
150  years  befire.  Its  glory  surv  ived  that  of  the  Empire 
of  which  it  was  the  metropolis,  for  only  a very  short 
time,  (Strabo,  xvi.  1.  3.)  and  twenty-four  centuries  have 
now  passed  away  since  it*  site  lias  become  “ empty,  void, 
and  waste,"  and  “ the  voice  of  its  messengers  has  been 
no  more  heard.”  (M  ii.  10.  13 ) Never  has  u pro- 
phecy been  more  completely  fulfilled,  even  the  bounda- 


ries ofita  site  are  doubted  ; according  to  the  Christians  it  KDTKVK. 

extended  from  KAdi-kend  to  Yarem-jA,  about  eight  miles 

along  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris;  the  Jews  insist 

on  it,  that  it  was  three  days*  journey  across.  '*  Till  near 

the  river,”  say*  Niebuhr,  (ii.  353.)  “I  was  not  aware 

that  I had  reached  so  remarkable  a place.  There,  a 

village  called  Nuniyah,  on  a considerable  hill,  was 

pointed  out  to  me,  as  containing  a Mosque,  in  which 

the  Prophet  Jonas  was  buried,  it  is  a place  of  pilgrimage 

much  frequented  by  Jews  as  well  as  Mohammedans.” 

Another  hill  in  the  same  district  is  called  Kal’ah  Nfi- 
niyah,  the  Castle  of  Nineveh.  The  principal  mounds 
which  are  thought  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Nineveh,  are,  according  to  Mr.  Buckingham.  (.4/<«>po- 
iamia,  p.  299.)  about  three  miles  from  the  bridge  over 
the  Tigris  at  MW*  beyond  a small  stream  which  falls 
into  that  river.  “ There  are  four  of  these  mounds  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  a square  ; and  these,  as  they  show 
neither  bricks,  atones,  nor  otltcr  materials  of  building, 
bot  arc  in  many  places  overgrown  with  grass,  resemble 
the  mounds  left  by  entrenchments  and  fortifications  of 
ancient  Roman  camps.*’  The  longest  of  these  mounds 
runs  nearly  North  and  South,  consists  of  several  ridgea, 
and  appears  to  extend  four  or  fire  miles.  There  are 
three  other  distinct  mounds  all  running  East  and  West 
near  the  river.  The  Southernmost  is  called  NebJ 
Y Anus,  (i.  e.  the  Prophet  Jonas,)  from  the  tomb  on  its 
summit,  round  which  there  is  a small  village.  The  next, 
going  Northwards,  is  called  Tel  Hermush.  (the  Hill  of 
Hermes,)  not  distinguished  by  any  thing  remarkable. 

The  third  and  Northernmost  is  the  highest,  and  is  called 
Tel  XAniyah.  From  it  the  Southern  extremity  of 
Musel  bears  South  South-West  three  miles.  The 
Northern  extremity  West  South-West  two  miles.  The 
minaret  of  the  Mosque  of  NAr-ed-dfn  South-West  two 
miles.  Village  of  Nebl  \* Anus,  South  one  mile.  Centre 
of  Tel  Hermush  South  three-quarters.  West  half  a mile. 

Boll)  on  the  North  and  South  of  these  mounds  there  is 
au  appearance  of  similar  elevations  for  several  miles,  ami 
the  intervening  space  is  a level  plain,  every  where 
covered  with  fragments  of  ancient  pottery,  ribbed  ami 
course.  The  river  Khau&ar,  a small  stream  from  the 
Eastern  mountains,  rims  into  the  Tigris  near  the  foot  of 
tho  Tel  Herinush,  which  had  been  lutely,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, excavated  in  search  of  bricks,  when  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham saw  it  in  1B16;  but  in  the  Tel  NeU  Yunus  a 
section  of  masonry  was  distinctly  visible;  the  wall  con- 
sisted ol  course  sun-dried  brick*,  laid  in  beds  of  common 
mortar.  The  remain*  of  Ntncve  are  thus  described  by 
the  late  Mr.  Rich,  whose  accuracy  and  fidelity  arc  well 
known.  Opposite  to  the  town  of  Musel  is  an  inclosure 
of  a rectangular  form,  corresponding  with  the  cardiual 
points  ot  titc  compass,  the  Eastern  and  Western  sides 
being  the  longest,  the  latter  facing  the  river.  Thi*  area 
may  be  supposed  to  answer  to  the  Palace  of  Nineveh. 

The  boundary  may  be  perfectly  traced  all  round,  looks 
like  an  embankment  of  earth  of  small  elevation,  and  has 
attached  to  it  several  mound*  of  greater  size.  On  the  first, 
which  form*  the  South-Western  angle,  is  the  village  of 
Nebl  Yunus,  called  Nuniyah  hy  Niebuhr;  the  next  mound, 
and  tin*  largest  of  all,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  Western 
face  ; it  is  called  Kdyunjukdcpeh,  (Lamb’s  hill,)  and  ha* 
the  form  of  a truncated  pyramid,  it  consists  of  stones  and 
earth,  and  at  its  North-Eastern  extremity  is  the  village  of 


T * This  sfarvon  don  mvt  ft^-car  in  Niebuhr'*  plan  of  Muwl  nod 
XiiKve,  turn.  ii.  tab.  xhri. 
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NIXKVK.  Kdyunjuk.  Its  greatest  height  is  178  feet,  its  length  at 
— the  summit  1850,  and  its  breadth  from  North  to  South 
NIP.  1147.  Out  of  one  of  the  mounds  on  the  Northern  fac  e of 
w the  boundary  there  was  dug.  a short  time  before  Mr. 

Rich  saw  it,  a large  sculptured  block  covered  with 
figures  of  men  and  animals  ; it  was  split  by  the  people 
who  found  it  into  small  pieces,  and  used  in  building. 

**  Cylinders  like  those  of  Babylon  are  sometimes  found 
here.”  says  Mr.  Rich,  (p.  39.)  “ but  I h»ve  never  seen 
nor  heard  of  inscriptions.  At  this  day,"  he  adds,  (p.  4U.) 

“ stones  of  very  large  dimensions  are  found  in  or  at 
the  foot  of  the  mound  which  forms  the  boundary.”  At 
n subsequent  period  that  zealous  inquirer  received  a 
very  fine  brick  with  a varnished  surface,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion in  very  minute  cuneiform  characters  from  the  ruins 
of  Ni neve.  (p.  1>5.)  One  of  the  sculptured  cylinders, 
also,  (No.  11.)  of  which  he  has  given  an  engraving,  was 
found  in  that  place. 

Cellarii  Geographia  Antiqua ; Diodorus  Siculus, 
Bibliotheca  Hitioricn ; Strabo.  Geographia ; Niebuhr, 
Reisebeschreibu ng,  Kopenhagen,  1778,  2 tom.  4to.^; 
Buckingham,  Travel * in  Mesopotamia,  London,  1827, 
4(o.  ; Rich,  Second  Memoir  on  Babylon,  London,  1818, 
8vo. ; M'Donnald  Kinneir,  Memoir  of  a Map  of  Persia. 

NI'NNY,  *)  Sp.  ninno,  infant ; It.  nencio, 

NfxNY-llAMMCR,  /-or  nescio,  a tool,  on  idiot,  a no- 

Ni'szv.  ) tural,  a dolt ; one  that  knows 

nothing,  ignorant.  Florio. 

A silly,  simple  fellow,  a simpleton. 

Amikl.  Thou  lie**,  thou  canat  not. 

Cal.  What  a py'de  wawie’a  this. 

Shahs /•rare.  Temped,  foL  12. 

You  silly,  awkward,  ill-bred,  count  ry-ww,  (quoth  one,)  have  you 
no  more  manner*  than  to  rail  at  Hocus,  that  saved  the  dud-pated, 
nu mxhuir  d,  mnng-hammer  of  your*  fn>m  min,  and  atl  his  £«imly  r 
Swift.  Harks,  vol.  v.  p.  21.  History  </  John  Bull,  ch.  XU. 
Sonic  say,  compar’d  to  Bonoucini, 

Hint  Mynheer  Handel'*  hut  a aiairy. 

Byrons.  Epigram  on  the  Feud*  brtsteen  H ■ and  B. 

NIOTA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Odandria , 
order  Monogynia.  Generic  character;  calyx  four-clcfl ; 
corolla,  petals  four  or  five;  anthers  arrow-shaped;  stigma 
acute  ; capsule  woody,  one-seeded. 

Two  species,  trees,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

NIP,  t\  ] Dutch  niipeii,kniij)en  ; Gcr.  kneipen , 

Nip,  n.  I kneiffen  ; Sw.  nypa,  niupa,  comprimcre, 

N^i'PEH.  > constringcrc.  Junius  (in  Gloss.  GoUi. 

NVfpingly,  1 p.  1 15.)  observes  that  the  Goth,  ga-nip - 

N I'rPIrS.  J rtand *,  contristatus,  seems  to  belong  to 

some  old  verb,  corresponding  with  the  D.  niipen,  or 
English  nip ; and  in  A.  S.  the  diminutive  ttypele,  a 
nipple,  shows  the  word  to  have  existed  in  that  Language 
also. 

To  pinch  or  press  off  sharply ; to  pinch,  (*c.  with  the 
teeth,)  and,  consequentially,  to  bite ; to  pinch  off,  (*c. 
the  germ  or  bud,)  and  hence,  to  blight,  to  perish  ; met. 
to  bite,  to  pinch,  to  hurt,  to  injure  ; (*c.  by  censure,  re- 
buke, or  sarcasm  ;)  to  reprehend,  to  satirize. 

Then  awaked  Writhe,  whit  to  white  «$eu, 

Whit  a nyvilynga  now.  *ypp**Q  hi*  lippes. 

Piers  Plonhtnam.  /linos,  p.  92, 

He  that  nyppeth  a rnanaet  eye,  bryngeth  forth  tearea. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Jesus  Syrach , ch.  xxii. 

Thi*  vu  no  great  curious  sermon,  but  thin  wn*  * nipping  sermon, 
a pinching  sermon,  a byting  sermon,  it  bad  a full  bite,  it  was  a 
pang  Samoa,  a rough  sermon,  aad«  sharpe  biting  sermon . 

Latimer.  Srmsont,  p,  101. 


Now  when  our  Saviour  had  told  the  diaciple*  of  John  his  workea  NIP 
and  miracle*  which  he  did,  hr  adilelh  a pretty  clnuw,  and  giveth  __  ’ 
them  a gwud  privie  mppe,  saying,  And  blcwed  is  be  that  ia  not  JJ1ST. 
offended  by  ma.  Latimer.  Sermons,  p 261.  * 

Rrady  backbiters,  aore  nippers,  and  apitvftd  reporters,  privily  of 
good  men.  Ascham. 

For  iu  skoroe  what  could  haue  been  spoken  more  nippmg/y,  and 
therewith  nil  more  properly,  than  where  the  blessed  apostle  inertly 
tftutrd  the  Carinlhiea,  desiring  them  to  pardon  him,  became  be  had 
put  none  of  them  to  cost  and  charge. 

Str  Thymus  .More,  ft  or  Art,  fol.  1374.  A Treat  ice  r pon  the  Fasti  cm. 

Oria.  1 doe  cnnfr»  I'm  toodeasie,  too  much  woman, 

Not  coy  enough  to  take  affection  ; 

Yet  1 can  frown  and  nip  a passion, 

Even  in  the  bud. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  fFoman  Hater,  act  in.  SC.  1. 

A*  hii  foe  went  thou  suffiv'd  away, 

Thus*  /F.tolius  threw  a dart,  that  did  his  pile  convey 
Above  his  nipple,  through  his  lungs. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  iUad,  book  ir.  fuL  62. 

God’s  presrri plain  is,  thnl  wc  bestir  ourselves  betimes,  that  wo 
nip  sin  when  it  Ugins  to  l>ud  in  the  thoughts,  and  to  crop  it  oiT  at 
soon  as  it  shoots  forth  in  the  desires. 

South.  Sermons,  eol.  vi.  p.  157. 

When  nipping  Kurus,  with  the  brutal  force 
Of  Boreas,  join'd  in  ruffian  league,  assail 
Your  ri peu’d  hop- grounds. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  book  ii.  1. 198. 

NIPA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Monoecia, 
order  Monadelphia,  natural  order  Palma.  Generic 
character  : male  flower,  calyx  none;  corolla,  petals  six  ; 
one  filament,  twelvc-clefl ; female  flower,  stigma  with  a 
lateral  furrow  ; drupe  angular,  one-seeded. 

One  species,  N.  /rut icons,  a palm,  native  of  the  East 
Indies. 

NIRMUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Apterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  five-jointed,  filiform, 
similar  in  both  sexes,  rarely  stouter  in  the  males,  and  in 
some  cases  a little  pectinated ; body  equally  narrow  ; 
head  of  moderate  size,  with  the  sides  rounded,  or  unan- 
gular  anteriorly  ; abdomen  with  the  last  segment  entire 
and  rounded  in  the  males ; tarsi  curved.  Inarticulate, 
w ith  two  contiguous,  parallel,  bent  claws. 

Type  of  the  genua,  N.  discocrphalttt,  Nitzch.  See 
Albin,  pi.  xlv.  fig.  sup.  A numerous  genus  living  upon 
birds  of  all  orders ; about  fourteen  species  have  been 
detected  in  Britain. 

N IS,  i.  e.  Ne  is,  or  » not. 

In  hi*  lied  that  draweth  him  no  day, 

That  he  Kt'if  clad  and  redy  for  to  Tide 

With  huntc  and  home,  and  hoamki  him  betide. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tate,  T.  1679. 

Leave  me  those  tutlea  where  harbrmigh  ww  to  aee. 

Nor  holybuah,  nor  hr  ere,  nor  winding  ditch. 

Spenser.  Shepherds  Calendar.  Jane,  v.  19. 

NISSOLIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Diadel- 
phia , order  Decandria,  natural  onler  Leguminostv.  Ge- 
neric character  : calyx  five-toothed  ; joints  of  the  pod 
one-seeded,  pod  ending  in  u strap-shaped  wing,  coria- 
ceous; seeds  many,  the  embryo  curved. 

Two  species,  N.  arborea,  a tree,  and  JV.  fruticosa,  a 
afirub,  both  natives  of  the  woods  of  Carthagena. 

NIST,  i.  e.  ne  wist,  or  wist  not,  knew  not. 

For  veray  wo  out  of  hi*  wit  he  braid*, 

He  *’**/<  what  to  sneake  hut  thui  He  wide. 

Chaucer.  The  Frxmheieines  7Wr,  V.  13340. 
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Mctliought  he  lough,  ami  told  my  name, 

Which  was  to  me  mini  rile,  aud  fere, 

That  what  to  doe  I nut  there, 

Ne  whether  was  me  bet  or  none, 
j There  to  abide,  or  thus  begone. 

Chattcrr.  Dream , p.  385. 
Hie  sea  on  beat  on  euery  aide, 

Thei  msien  what  fortune  abide, 

But  aette  hem  well  in  God's  will, 

Where  he  hem  wolde  saue  or  spill. 

Gvwfr.  Cbm/.  Am.  book  UL  p.  80. 

NIT,  \ A.  S.  knitu  ; D . nete ; Gcr.  nine;  Sw. 

Ni'ttv.  ) gntt.  In  Exodus,  ch.  viii.  ver.  16,  the  A.  S. 
ts  gnatta s ; (gnat*;)  Lat.  version  ciniphe * ; our  version 
lice.  See  Gnat.  Skinner  would  derive  from  Gr.  wee- 
*«»,  to  prick,  to  penetrate. 

The  head  many  times  is  pestered  with  mill ; but  for  to  rid  them 
away,  there  is  do  better  thing  than  dog’s  grease. 

Hoi/and.  P/ittie,  Tol.  ii.  p.  305. 
I’ll  know  the  poor,  egregious  nitty  mreal. 

Den  Jo  man.  Jbetaeter. 

Horses  which  go  abroad,  and  are  seldom  dressed,  ore  somewhat 
discoloured  by  the  numerous  nitt  adhering  to  their  hair. 

Derham.  Phynco-Theoloyy,  book  iv.  ch.  xxnr.  p.  249.  note  •• 

NITELA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Jlymenopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  seated  on  the  sides  of 
the  clypciis,  near  its  anterior  margin,  with  the  second, 
third,  and  following  joints  subequul  ; eyes  lateral,  oval, 
entire ; mandibles  bidentate  at  the  apex ; palpi  maxil- 
lary, with  the  second  Join!  thicker  than  the  rest,  the 
fourth  long,  the  two  last  short ; labium  subcordate, 
cmarginale  ; clypeus  short,  transverse  ; abdomen  ovate- 
conic  ; wings  four,  anterior  with  a subappcndiculale  mar- 
ginal areolet ; tibia  smooth  ; tarsi  with  short  claws  and 
pulvitli. 

Type  of  the  genus,  N.  Spinola,  Lotreille,  Gen.  et 
Crust,  pi.  iv.  fig.  77.  One  species,  a native  of  Southern 
France. 

NITENCY,  Lat.  nitens,  from  niti,  to  strive,  to  en- 
deavour. 

Endeavour,  effort. 

For  the  alorai  of  fire  flowing  in,  in  great  numbers,  and  pawing 
through  with  a very  rapid  motion,  must  needs  accelerate  the  motion 
of  these  particles,  from  which  acceleration  their  spring,  or  endeavour 
outward,  wtU  be  augmented  ; that  u,  those  xonci  will  hare  a strung 
nitency  to  fly  wider  open. 

Boylt.  IVvrks,  Yoi.  i.  p.  179.  Of  Rarefaction. 

NITIDULA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  cAaracfer.  Antenna  very  short,  the  basal 
joint  orbicular,  dilated,  the  third  longer  (ban  the 
fourth,  the  apex  terminating  in  a large,  abrupt,  broad, 
co&rctate,  perforated,  three-jointed  club ; palpi  nearly 
equal,  short,  filiform ; head  small,  inserted  up  to  the 
eyes  in  the  thorax,  the  latter  more  or  less  emarginate 
on  its  anterior  edge,  the  sides  depressed,  deeply  mar- 
gined ; elytra  broad,  entire,  rarely  truncate,  subovate, 
glabrous,  deeply  margined,  and  in  general  connecting 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  ; body  ovate,  or  elliptic, 
broad,  obtuse,  somewhat  depressed ; legs  short ; tibia 
broad,  the  auterior  elongate- triangular  ; tarsi  pentame- 
rous,  with  the  third  joint  dilated  and  bifid,  the  follow- 
ing minute,  indistinct. 

Type  of  the  genus  N.  grisea , Linnaeus.  Curtis, 
Linnaan  Transactions,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  pi.  v.  fig.  6 — 11. 
A very  numerous  genus,  of  which  twenty-five  species  in- 
habit Britain;  they  frequent  putrid  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  old  bones,  &c.,  and  some  few  delight 
in  flowers. 

vol.  xxt. 


NITRARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dode-  NITRA- 
candria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : calyx,  RIA. 
five-clcft,  persisting;  corolla,  petals  five,  arched  at  the 
apex  ; stamens  fifteen  ; seed-vessel  a one-seeded  drupe.  , ' , 

Three  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

NITRE, Fr.  nitre;  It.  nitro ; Lat.  nitrum  ; 

Nj'TBOUS,  >Gr.  vtjpov,  Cotgrave  describes  it  as 

Ni'try.  ) A salt-resembling  substance,  of  colour 
light-ruddy  or  white,  and  full  of  holes  like  a sponge. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Nitrate  of  potash.  See  the 
Essay  on  Chemistry,  § 102. 

A*  fur  waters  and  fountain!!*  of  nitre , there  bee  j now  of  them  in 
maoy  places,  howbeit,  the  same  have  no  astringent  virtue  at  all. 

But  the  best  nitre  is  fount!  about  Clytae  in  the  marches  of  Moco- 
donie,  where  there  is  most  pleutie  thereof. 

Holt  and.  Ptinie,  book  mi.  ch.  r.  * 

But  admirable  is  the  nature  of  the  lake  Ascaiuus,  and  of  certain 
fouutainc*  ahutit  Chalets,  where  the  water  above,  and  which  floteth 
uppermost,  is  fresh  and  potable ; hut  all  beneath  aad  under  it  to- 
ward the  lottome  is  nitrons.  Id.  lb. 

Observe  how  prudent  Nature’s  icy  hoard, 

"With  all  Iter  ml  nut  stores  would  be  devour’d. 

Blachmore.  Creation,  book  tii. 

Winter  my  theme  confines  ; whose  mtry  wind 
Shall  crust  the  riabby  mire,  and  kennels  bind. 

Gay.  Trtvta,  book  ii.  v.  320. 

Forth  from  whore  nit  rout  caverns  issuing  rise 
Pure  liquid  fountains  of  tempestuous  fire, 

And  veil  in  ruddy  mists  the  noon-day  skies, 

While  wrapt  in  smoke  the  eddying  flatm-v  aspire. 

Hr ti.  PyUtan  Odes.  Decade  I. 

NIVEOUS,  Lat.  nireus,  from  nix,  nivis,  snow. 

Snowy. 

So  cinabar  becomes  red  by  the  acide  exhalation  of  sulphur, 
which  otherwise  presents  a pure  and  wimw*  white. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Putyar  Kmart,  book  vL  ch.  xu. 

NIZZY.  See  Ninny. 

NO,  adj.  \ A.  S.  na ; I).  neen  ; Gcr.  nein.  Tooke 

No,  adv.  f observes  that  the  Dau.  nodig , Sued. 

Not,  | noodig,  and  Dutch  noode,  node,  no,  mean. 

Not.  ) averse,  unwilling. 

No,  ado.  is  used  to  express  negation  or  denial,  refusal, 
rejection  : — aversion,  unwillingness. 

No,  the  adj.  to  express  the  absence,  negation  or  pri- 
vation of  any  thing. 

Nor,  Skinner  compounds  of  ne,  and  or.  Ne  and  no 
are  used  alone  equivalent  to  nor.  See  the  Quotation 
from  R.  Brunne,  and  Wiclif,  Matt.  ch.  vt. 

Not,  also  written  nouht,  nogt , nat , may  be  a corrup- 
tion of  nought,  q.  i*. 

No  is  usually  written  in  Composition  with  body, 
thing,  where,  w ise,  in  old  writers  with  more,  as  no  more, 

&c.  &c. 


NO,  adj. ' 
No,  ado. ' 
Not,  I 
Not.  J 


deal  )>t  made  Inoogen,  no  tonge  ne  telle  ne  may. 

R.  Gtmteeeter,  p.  13. 

Noibcr  Gildat,  wo  Bede,  wo  Henry  of  Huntington, 

So  William  of  Malmesbiri,  ne  Pen  of  Bridtyuton, 

Write*  not  in  )*cr  bo  km  of  no  kyng  Athclwnld. 


R.  Brunne,  p»  25. 

Of  o}r  bevene  }aa  here.  Jrei  hidden  no  tale. 

ihert  Ptouhman.  Pitian,  p.  13. 
Med«  hath  mad  royne  amende*,  ich  mnv  wo  more  oaken. 

Id.  lb.  p.  69. 

be*  was,  lo  ! )«  code  doglcr  ji.it  nolde  fikele  nip, 

Oft*  ying  is  fikclcd  to  wane  end*  ys  brogb 

R.  Utoneedcr,  p.  35* 

And  foure  ho  mired  mjle  brod  from  e*t  to  west  to  wende, 

A my  dde  )o  laud  *a  yt  be,  and  w>yht  at  by  tb«  on  end*. 

Id.  p.  I. 

Or  hym  ne  eehulde  not  wondrig,  bay  bco  dude  here  rrygt 
WHb  here  bodies,  >at  agte  be  bo  tree,  fer  to  wynae^hcr*  rv^t. 

3 x 
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■ Snch  man  naa  ncur  f nowhere)  non. 

R.  GlatteeUer,  p.  181* 

So  bat  her  nas  priuce  mar,  hat  at  by*  wyll*  nos. 

U.  p.  330. 

Inguar  send  bode  agvfn,  )>at  pee  wild  he  ncmht, 

Bot  if  ye  raid  him  ho  lornl,  Ha  he  suld  haf  pee. 

6 R.Bnmt",  p.  22. 

For  werse  withouten  bede  is  not  wele,  we  fynde. 

Id.  p.  2. 


- Hure  syre  soflrvd  hem  don  yll* 


For  he  had  geten  him  yet  no  bvneflee, 
He  «u  nought  worldly  to  have  an  oflke, 


Id.  H.  t.  294. 


And  w.’jt  chanted  hem  awl  woUle  mtrp  rebukie  hem. 

/’irn  I’luuhman.  p.  6* 

And  not  for  oar  Lotties  love. 

Id.  Ik.  p.  8. 

Tor  ther  i*  no  man  iust,  ther  it  wo  man  undrotoodynge  neither 
sekyuge  God.  Widif.  Romayn *,  ch.  iiL 

Ther  it  none  righteous,  m not  one : there  m none  that  voder- 
atondeth,  there  m none  that  mx-keth  after  God. 

Btble.  Jjtno  1551* 

Thou  wilt  laugh  other  men  to  accrue,  and  ahal  mo  bo*! ye  mitcko 
the  agayne.  Id.  Job,  ch.  xL 

Gader  ye  to  you  treaouris  in  hevene,  where  neither  ru>t  ne 
moi'ght  diitneth  and  where  Ihefes  deluen  mot  out  \ ne  stolen. 

Widif.  Ahtihnp,  ch.  vi. 

Gather  ye  treasure*  together  in  hrane  where  nether  mat,  nor 
mothea  corrupt*,  & where  throes  neither  breakv  vp  nor  yet  steal*. 

Bible,  Anno  ISM.  Matthew,  ch.  vi 

Taluth  heed  that  ye  do  not  youre  rigtwivneswe  hifore  men,  to  be 
aeyn  of  hem  ; ellia  ye  shul  have  no  recede  at  your  fadir  that  is  in 
havens.  Wicb/.  Matthew,  ch.  vi. 

Take  hede  to  yourc  alroes.  that  ye  geuc  it  not  in  j*  sight  of  men, 
to  the  intent  that  ye  would  be  sene  of  them,  or  els  ye  get  wo 
reward*  of  your  Father  which  ie  in  heauen. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

But  for  to  tellen  you  of  hi*  araie 

Hi*  bora  was  good,  but  he  ne  waa  not  gsi*. 

Chmc*r.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tale*,  V.  74. 


1 wol  him  tmt,  though  thou  were  drd  to  morwe. 

Id.  Ik.  v.5 889. 

And  nathles  1 can  to  awerw 

That  by  my  trouth  I knew  him  w ought. 

Bo  ferae  it  wav  out  of  my  thought, 

Bight  a*  it  bad  never  he. 

Gower.  Cam/.  Am.  book  tin.  p.  372. 

What  then  ? are  we  more  excellent  ? So,  in  wo  rii' ; for  we 
Latte  already  proved,  that  all,  bottle  Jews  aud  Gentiles,  ore  vnder 
ainne. 

Geneva  Bible,  Ammo  1561.  Rvotainet,  eh.  tu.  v.  9. 

And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones, 
a cup  of  cold  water  onely,  in  the  name  of  a disciple,  verily  1 say 
onto  you,  be  shall  »n  no  ante  lo**  his  reward. 

Bble.  Modem  Per  non.  Matthew,  eh,  X,  V.  42. 

A ml  he  answered : to  sake  the  uks,  and  vht  we  saw  that  they 
were  wo  where,  wa  wft  to  Samuel. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  1 Samuel,  ch.  X.  fob  34. 
Should  God  create  another  Kie,  and  I 
Aoolher  rib  afford,  yet  lost  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart,  no  wo  I feel 
Hub  link  of  nature  draw  roe 

Mdto n.  Pnradiw  Loot,  book  ix.1.  913. 

Whoa*  lofty  trees  rcLd  with  Hammer’s  pride 
Did  spread  m hmnd  that  heaven's  light  did  hide, 

Rot  |>erc«aUv  with  power  of  any  start. 

Spotter.  Fame  Qaeeme,  book  i.  can.  1. 

F«  if  from  the  beginning,  the  heeing  of  the  creature  had  been* 
attended  with  dayly  loree  of  entity  and  perfections,  how  hath  it 
escaped  tuM-beeuty  ur  anniliilaliun. 

Hake  Will.  Advert  itemenft,  tig.  Bbb. 


NO'BLE,  adj.  *1  Fr.  noble ; It.  nobile  ; Sp.  no-  NOBLE. 
Noble,  n.  hie;  Lat.  nob  Hit  ; bo  called  a no-  v— v^"/ 

No'ble,  tr.  mini*  clarilatr,  from  the  lustre  or 

No'bless,  brightness  of  the  name. 

No'bleness,  Renowned,  famous ; illustrious, 

No'blv,  splendid  ; extolled,  exalted,  raised, 

Nobi'utt,  elevated  ; grand  or  aggrandized ; 

Nobilita'tion,  dignified,  glorious,  magnificent. 
No’bleman.  J See  to  Ennoble,  which  is  now 
used  instead  of  Surrey  and  Chaucer’a  verb,  to  noble. 

Noble , the  coin,  so  called  from  the  purity  and  excel- 
lency of  the  gold  of  which  it  was  coined  : ex  auro 
itobiUftsimo  unde  nobilis  rocaiut.  Vossius  de  Fit  tit, 
lib.  ill.  c.  12.  See  the  Ettay  on  Numismatics. 

Ych  wol  J*c  marie  w»l  with  ^ridde  port  of  my  loud*. 

To  b«  noblett  bachelor,  £at  )*yn  herto  woJ  to  Oui.de, 

R,  Gltmcnter,  p.  30. 

Vorto  telle  al  nabtye  b»t  pr  vra*  ♦ do, 
here  my  tonga  where  of  stel,  me  saolde  nogt  dure  berto. 

^ Id.  p.  191. 

Ami  let  bodies  of  ys  men,  J*«t  aalawe  were 
Gad  cry  out  and  hurt*  noblyr.be  tnou  here. 

Id.  p 219. 

her  vrcndi;  be  due  GeflVaf  & b*  crl  Raldwyn*  £«rc, 

A be  ober  Baldewvne  al  so,  fat  noblemen  were. 

r Id.  p.393. 

A with  grete  wo blay  tills  London  him  led. 

R.  Br unne,  p.  88. 

Robrrd  of  Thornhom  bare  him  mob  ill  j, 

B>  be  side  be  asm,  & won  it  Hr  mauterie. 

Id.  p.  164. 

Thoa  bumble  and  high  over  every o creature 
Thou  wo bledeet  so  for  forth  our  nature. 

Chaucer.  The  Second  \omnt*  Tale,  v.  15508. 

Gerveia  answered ; “ Cextis  were  it  gold. 

Or  in  a puke  n ablet  all  untold 
Thou  sh oldest  it  have,  aa  I am  a true  smith." 

Id.  The  Revet  Tale,  v.  3778. 

But  there  may  no  man,  aa  men  may  wvl  tee, 

Bequcthe  hia  eyre  hia  virtues  mbJrnette. 

14.  Certain*  Ballade*,  p,  403. 


- 41  Grivild,"  (qnod  he)  “ that  day 


That  I you  take  out  your  puure  array, 

And  put  you  hi  retat  of  lugh  n Metre, 

Ye  hnn  it  not  forgotten,  aa  1 gcssc." 

Id.  The  Oerhe*  Tale,  v.  8344. 

That  ye  wo  long*  of  your  beoigniteo 
Han  huldea  me  in  honour  and  nobly. 

Id.  Ik  v.  8704. 

His  pacicace,  and  hia  samples** 

Hath  set  byei  in  to  high  nMeue. 

Thus  was  he  pope  canuaiteri 
With  great  honour  and  e citron ised. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  hook  ii.  p.  64. 

Biiton  a wirtchc  sbe  can  not  make  him  false. 

If  eocr  came  vnto  your  enrva  the  nawse, 
fiobled  by  fame,  of  the  sage  Palamedw, 

Whoa  traitcrously  lb*  Greekea  condemned  to  dye. 

Surrey.  Tirgil.  J Zneit,  book  iL 

Aa  for  nobdUt*  in  particular  persons ; k ia  a reretond  thing  to 
•re  an  ancient  castle  or  building  not  in  decay ; or  to  wee  a f ana 
timber  tree,  sound  and  perfect : how  much  more  to  behold  an 
ancient  noble  family  which  hath  stood  against  the  waves  and 
weathers  of  time.  Bacon.  Ettay  14. 

Koe.  The  com  noons  hath  he  pil'd  with  grieve*!*  taxes 

And  quite  lost  their  hearts  ; the  noble*  hath  he  tindc 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  heartrt- 

Shahepemre.  Rtchard  II.  foL  30. 

Both  the  prerogatives  and  rights  of  the  divine  majesty  are  coo- 
certMtl,  and  also  the  perfection,  noklUmlton  and  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  moo.  More.  Antidote  againit  idolatry,  dbu  ii.  ' 
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l.  11  most  behove*  the  honourable  race 

Of  mightie  peered  true  wistvdome  to  MUrfaine, 

T.  And  with  (heir  noble  couutenaunee  to  grace 

_✓  Tlie  learned  furhearis,  without  gifts  or  gain* : 

Or  rather  learn ‘d  th*iru*elves  behove*  to  bee  ; 

That  is  the  girlond  of  nobdiiie. 

Spenser.  The  Team  of  the  Mute*. 
The  king  of  nobleneue  gaue  charge  vuto  the  frier*  of  Leicester 
to  see  an  honourable  mtemneut  to  l«  giueit  to  it. 

Bacon,  King  Henry  Eli.  ful.  3. 

Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  pretense 
Were  enough  nubit,  to  be  vpright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard ; then  true  nobleneue  would 
Leame  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a wrung. 

Shoktpture.  Richard  II,  foL  39. 
But  thou  whose  nobleste  keeps  one  stature  still 
And  odo  true  posture,  though  lx»ifg’d  with  ill 
Of  wbat  ambition,  faction,  pride  can  raise. 

Johnson.  Epigram  10*2. 
Pride,  hauttnesse,  opinion,  and  disdain?  : 

The  least  <lf  which,  haunting  a nobleman, 

Loseth  men's  hearts,  and  leant-*  hetiind  a stayr.c 
Vpon  the  beautie  of  all  |iarts  beside*, 

Beguiling  them  of  ooramendalion. 

Shahtpenre,  Henry  IV.  Fir §1  Pari,  ful.  61. 

Behold 

Whereon  the  Avivan  alwre  a city  stands 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  aud  light  the  soil, 

Athens  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famuli*  wits. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  IT.  ].  330. 
Know  this,  my  lord,  nobility  of  blood 
la  but  a glittering  and  fallaciuus  good  S 
Th/6  nobleman  is  he  whose  noble  mind 
la  fill'd  with  inborn  worth  uoborrow’d  from  his  kind. 

Dry  den.  The  Wife  of  Balk's  Tale, 
He  therefore  that  thinks  he  shews  any  noble  net,  or  height  of 
mind,  by  a scurrilous  reply  to  a scurrilous  provocation,  measures 
himself  by  a false  standard,  ami  acts  not  the  spirit  of  a msn,  hut 
the  spleen  of  a wasp.  South,  Sermons,  ml  viiL  p.  202. 

Say,  what's  nobility,  ye  gilded  train  ! 

Does  nature  give  it,  or  cun  guilt  sustain  ? 

Bluoma  the  form  fairer,  if  the  birth  be  high  ? 

Or  takes  the  vital  stream  a richer  dye  P 

P.  Whitehead.  Honour,  (1747.) 
NOCCA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syngenesis 
order  Se  "regain.  Generic  character:  common  calyx, 
six  to  eight  purled  ; partial  calyx  five-cleft ; corolla  tu- 
bular, hermaphrodite  ; hollows  of  the  receptacle  ciliated. 
One  species,  AT.  rigida,  native  of  Spain. 

NO'C  ENT,  It .noernte;  Lot.  nocent;  from 

No  cent,  n.  >nocerr,  to  hurt  or  harm.  Sec  In- 
No 'cive.  J NOCENT. 

Doing  hurt  or  harm,  mischief  or  injury,  hurtful, 
harmful,  mischievous,  injurious. 

AWr*/,  not  Innocent  he  is  that  serkrth  to  deface, 

By  word  the  thing,  that  he  by  deed  hod  taught  men  to  imbraee. 

Far.  Martyrs,  fol.  231.  coL  2. 

,,  thj*  T"*8**0®  Garnet  advisedly  and  resolvedly  answered.  That 
if  Uve  advantage  were  greater  to  the  Catholic  part,  by  taking  away 

STELrTTTK .,0t^eT  W1,h  “»n7  ••oeenis,  then  duubtlew  it  ahonld 
« lawful  to  lull  aud  destroy  them  all. 

State  Trials,  4 Janet  I.  Anno  1606.  The  Gunpowder  Plot. 

**“*!?  M.  Langdale,  you  ought  not  to  reason 
«Acr  such  a surf  as  you  doe  now,  becaiue  that  a trope  or  figuntioa 
JJJJJJ  u nocue  somewhere,  but  not  euery  where,  nor  in  this 

F«x.  Martyrs,  fob  1255.  Disputation  about  the  Sacrament. 

"*  ^ rn""  •*'  *•  —* 

Bale.  Image,  part  ii.  seg.  R.  iin,. 

bei“l?  '»  «•.  Wed  ,f  York, 

wiai  was  rather  feared  Hum  nocent. 

Boom.  Kmg  Henry  EH.  f«L  213. 


Him  (the  serpent)  favt  sleeping  soon  he  kusd 
In  labyriuth  of  many  a round  srlf-rowl’d, 

His  head  the  midst,  well  stor'd  with  «ittle  wiles : 

Nut  yet  in  horrid  shade  or  dismal  den 
Nor  nocent  yet : but  on  the  grasaic  herb 
Fearless  uuleax'd  he  slept 

Milton.  Pa rn due  Last,  book  ix.  v.  186. 

Sorely  il !«p«  the  — liw,  that  the  ee,y  he^hen  rot  mon  their 
ehubly,  «hn.  the  very  dug.  ^.do.t  it,  » thought  fil  lo  h«  pro- 
euotefi  hy  thr  dreth  of  the  ■— Mmrf,  omi  to  bo  reveaml  upon  tho 
nocent,  *vvn  tu  the  subversion  of  a government. 

South.  Sermons,  vnl.  x,  p.  241. 

— Whilst  the  warm  limbec  draws 

oaLubrtoua  waters  from  the  nocent  brood. 

J.  Philips . Cider,  book  i. 

NOCK,  to  nick  or  notch,  to  make  an  incision,  or  cut 
into  : to  plnco  (sc.)  the  shaft  or  arrow  upon  the  notch. 

Anus  dicitur  nock,  quasi  incisura.  Skinner. 

And  ten  brode  arrow*-*  held  he  there, 

Of  which  five  in  hi*  honde  were, 

But  they  were  sliuvvn  well  and  dight, 

Sacked  and  feathered  aright. 

Chaucer. . The  Romani  of  the  Rose , p.  178. 
Tlw  fight  is  fearful ; for  stout  Bur  bon  brings 
His  fresher  force*  oa  with  such  a shuck 
Thai  they  were  like  to  cut  the  archers'  string*. 

Ere  they  their  arrows  handsomely  could  nocJt, 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agmcourt. 

The  i*«4e  of  the  shaft  is  diversely  made  for  same  be  great  and 
full,  some  handsome  and  little ; some  wvde,  some  narowe,  som* 
deep.  Aseham,  Works,  fol.  144.  TaxopkUus.  , 

. And  thus  have  you  heard*  what  wodc,  what  faahion,  what  knock- 
inge,  what  peering,  a steel  must  have.  Jd.  Jft.  145, 

. Then  tooko  he  (ParaUrus)  up  his  bow, 

And  nocht  his  shaft,  the  giound  whence  all  thexr  future  griefe  did 
grow. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  if. 

, Noses,  which 

WouM  lust  as  long  as  parent  breech ; 

But  when  the  dale  of  not  h was  out, 

Off  drupt  the  sympathetick  snout. 

Butler.  Hudtbras,  book  L ch.  i.  y.  285. 

NOCTAMBULO,  one  who  walk*  ( ambulat ) in  the 
night,  (node,-)  and,  consequently,  n sleep-walker. 

Respiration  being  carried  on  in  sleep,  is  no  argument  against  its 
being  voluntary.  What  shall  we  say  of  noctambalos  f 

A riot  knot.  On  Air. 

NOCTILIO,  from  the  Latin  nox,  night.  Lin.  lllig. 
Geoffr.  Noclilton.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Cheiroptera , order  Sarcophaga, 
class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth,  above  four,  of 
which  the  middle  two  large  and  conical,  the  lateral 
small  and  tubercular,  below  two  minute  and  bifid; 
cuspid  long  and  conical ; molar  pointed,  four  on  a side 
in  the  upper,  and  five  in  the  lower  jaw ; snout  short, 
expanded,  and  cleft,  covered  with  little  warty  or  fleshy 
tubercles;  nose  confounded  with  upper  lip,  nostrib 
slightly  tubular,  approximated,  and  prominent;  ears 
small  and  lateral  ; interfemnral  membrane  very  large 
and  projecting;  tail  of  moderate  length  mostly  included 
in  the  membrane  ; claws  of  hind  legs  very  strong. 

The  Bats,  of  which  this  genus  is  composed,  are  very 
remarkable  for  the  cleft  in  the  upper  lip,  which  from  its 
resemblance  to  that  ol  Hares  has  given  rise  to  tile 
name  ol  IIare-tipp<  d Bats,  sometimes  applied  to  them. 
Cuvier  and  Temminck  include  them  all  in  a single 
species,  considering  those  described  as  distinct  species, 
to  be  merely  variations  of  size  from  age;  but  Geoffroy 
makes  three  species. 

3x2 
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NOC-  A’,  Americanua,  Lin.;  N.  Unicolor , Geoffr;  Ameri- 
T1LI0.  can  Noctilion.  An  large  as  a moderate-sited  cat,  extent 
NOD  w'n£s  two  fr*1  > inches,  and  of  a lighter  shade  than 

. the  other  parts  which  are  of  an  iron-grey  colour.  From 

~ ^ Peru  and  the  Mosquito  shore. 

See  Linnet  System*  Natures ; Illigcr,  Prodromu* 
Mammahum  ; Pennant,  History  of  Quadrupeds. 

NOCTILUCOUS,  Lat.  nor,  the  night,  and  luccrc,  to 
shine. 

Shining  by  night.  Pennant  ( Zoology  ; in  the  mar- 
gin) calls  the  Nereis,  noctilucent. 

Thi*  appearance  «u  occasioned  by  myriads  of  wocta&Mows  Nereids 
that  inhabit  the  ocean,  and  on  every  agitation  lecoroo  at  certain 
times  apparent,  and  often  remain  sticking  to  the  oars  \ and,  lika 
glow-worms,  give  a fiue  light.  Pennant. 

NOCTIVAGATION,  Lat.  nor,  the  night,  and  wjarf, 
to  wander. 

Wandering  by  night. 

The  townsmen  acknowledge  6#.  8>L  to  be  paid  for  noetivoyalio*. 

A Wood.  Ia/c  of  Himself,  p.  274. 

NO'CTITRN,  n.  'k  Fr.  nocturne;  It.  noitumo ; 

Noctu'rnal,  adj.  [Lat.  nocturnus , from  nor,  the 

Noctu'rnal,  n.  f night;  and  this  from  t'ct'eiw, 

No'ctuaev.  j ctinare , dtclinarx,  to  bend  or  bow 

down,  to  go  down.  See  Nioht. 

Nightly,  by,  or  in  the,  night,  or  nqrAf-time. 

Noctuary,  an  account  of  what  passes  in  the  night. 

Nocturne,  prayers  at  night.  That  Monastic  Watch 
contained  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  three  ▲.  m. 
Q^icttim  horse  nocturne,  or  officium  matutinum  vesper- 
iinum. 

Having  neither  health,  nor  leisure,  nor  convenience,  for  the 
making  of  nocturnal,  and  other  celestial  observations  ; I have  taken 
tbs  greater  part,  from  the  best  astronomers  of  the  present  ago. 

• Crete.  Cosmo  Sacra.  Preface,  tig.  A 2. 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  volnntarie  mow 
Harmonious  numbers;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tune*  her  nocturnal  note. 

Milton,  Parodist  Lost,  book  iii.  L 40. 

I have  got  a parcel  of  visions  and  other  miscellanies  in  my 
nocteary,  which  1 shall  send  to  conch  your  paper  with  on  proper 
occasions.  Spectator,  No.  586. 

The  relicjuc*  Wing  conveniently  placed  before  the  church  door, 
the  vigils  arc  to  be  celebrated  that  night  before  them,  and  the  aocfiim 
and  the  matins  for  the  honour  of  the  saints,  whose  the  ndupies  ore. 

ShUmyjieei. 

Such  were  the  pleasing  triumphs  of  the  sky, 

For  James’s  late  nocturnal  victory. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther , part  ii. 

The  broad  expance  of  henv'n 

Their  canopy  ; the  ground,  of  damp  malign, 

Their  bed  nocturnal. 

If  arte.  Psalm  8. 

The  most  usual  way,  therefore,  of  finding  the  hour  of  the  night 
by  the  stars,  whether  they  am  on  the  meridian  or  not,  ia  by  making 
use  of  a Urge  globe,  or  the  instrument  called  a nocturnal,  wherein 
the  moit  remarkable  stars  am  fixed  in  their  proper  degrees  of  declina- 
tion and  right  asemsion. 

Watts.  JV'jrkt,  roL  v.  p.  448.  Of  Geography  and  Astronomy , 
see  20. 

NOD,  v.  \ Skinner,  from  the  Lat.  nutus , and 

Noo,  n.  f that  from  www,  to  bend  down.  “ The 

No'dden,  f past  tense  of  the  A.  S.  verb,  hnigan,  to 

No'dder.  ) bend,  ia  hnah,  which  by  the  addition  of 
the  participial  termination  ed,  forms  naked,  nah'd,  nad, 
( a broad,)  nod.”  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

To  bend  down,  to  incline,  to  decline ; to  bend  or  drop 
down  ; tc.  the  head,  aa  one  drowsy  or  sleepy. 

Another  man  might  maka  a shift  to  weare 
Rich  dulhrv  til  in  a chair  of  state,  and  nod. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Coronation , act  iii.  sc.  1, 


So  have  I often,  when  1 would  not  driuk, 

Sate  down  as  one  asleep,  and  feign'd  to  wink 
Till,  as  I nodding  sale,  and  took  no  heed 
1 have  at  last  fulne  fast  asleep  indeed. 

Beaumont.  The  Remedse  of  Lave, 

Caro,  care,  and  early  rising ; commonwealth's  men 
Are  ever  subject  to  the  nods  ; sit  down,  Sir, 

A short  nap  is  not  much  amiss. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Little  Thief,  net  iv.  sc.  1. 

We  have  also  shown,  that  according  to  Mooes  his  philmophy,  the 
soul  is  secure  both  from  death  and  from  sleep  after  death  ; which 
those  drowric  madders  OTcr  the  letter  of  the  scripture  have  very 
ofcitantly  collected,  and  yet  s a boldly  afterwords  maintained,  pre- 
tending that  the  contrary  is  more  platonieal  then  Christian  or  scrip- 
tural. 

Henry  More.  A Conjectural  Essay.  Epistle  Dedicatory,  tig.  Eee. 

Tb*  affrighted  hills  from  their  foundations  nod, 

And  blase  beneath  the  lightnings  of  the  god. 

Pope.  Homer.  Ihad,  book  xviL 

They  neither  plough,  nor  sow ; ne  fit  for  flail,. 

E’er  to  the  barn  the  nodden  sheave*  they  drove. 

YlMMHh  The  Castle  of  Indolence,  can.  1 . 

NODDLE,  n.  Minshew  thinks  it  is  the  nodding  part 
of  the  head.  Skinner  that  it  is  from  A.  S.  knol,  the  top. 

See  Nowl,  or  Noll. 

The  head  ; familiarly,  or  contemptuously. 

For  occasion  (as  it  is  in  the  common  verse)  turneth  a bald  noddle, 
after  she  hath  presented  her  locks  in  front,  and  no  hold  token. 

Bacon.  Essay  21.  p.  125. 

Itvtch.  You  say  very  right,  sir  Oliver,  very  right ; 

1 han't  in  my  noddle,  i‘ faith. 

Barry.  Ram-Alley,  act  it.  K.  1. 
He'll  lay  on  gifts  with  hands,  and  place 
On  dullest  noddle  light  and  grace, 

The  manufacture  of  the  kirk. 

Butler.  JIudibras,  part  i.  ran.  3. 
Fix'd  on  his  noddle,  an  utvseemely  pair, 

Flagging,  and  large,  and  full  of  whitish  hair. 

Croaatl.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  xi. 

NODE,  Lat,  nodus,  nodosus ; Fr.  nodtux ; 

No'dols,  > It.  and  Sp.  nodo.  Vossius  derives  from 
Nodosity. j the  Hebrew.  Tooke  from  the  A.  S. 
kniUan,  to  knot,  necUre , connecters, 

A knot  or  knob,  a connection  or  complication,  a lump, 
protuberance,  or  swelling. 

The  nodes  of  a planet.  Les  ntruds  (Tune  plan  etc. 
Sec  the  Quotation  from  Maclaurin,  and  the  Essay  on 
Astronomy. 

For  the  wens  called  scropholcs  or  the  king's  eviH  (it  is  good  also 
to  be  used)  the  knots  and  nadomhet  growing  upon  the  joints. 

Holland.  Ptime,  book  xxiv.  ch.  v. 

These  therefore  the  midwife  eutteth  off,  contriving  them  into  a 
knot  close  unto  the  body  of  the  infant,  from  whence  ensueth  that 
tortuosity,  or  complicated  nodosity,  we  usually  call  the  navel ; occa- 
sioned by  the  colligation  of  vessels  before  mentioned. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Put, jar  Errourt,  book  v.  ch.  V.  p.  281. 

This  [tli*  ring  finger]  is  seldom  or  lout  of  all  affected  with  (for 
gout,  and  when  that  becoineth  tsodout,  men  continue  not  long  after. 

Id.  Ih.  book  iv.  en.  iv. 

Those  mineral!  in  the  strata,  are  either  found  in  grains,  or  rise 
they  are  amassed  into  balls,  lumps,  or  nodules  ; which  nodules  nro 
cither  of  an  irregular  figure,  or  of  a figure  somewhat  more  regular. 

H oodtenrd.  Natural  History, 

Tire  centre  of  the  moon  appears  to  ua  to  trace  a different  circle 
from  the  elliptic,  the  circle  which  the  centre  of  the  run  appears 
to  describe  in  the  heavens.  These  circles  cut  vach  other  tu  two 
opposite  points,  that  are  called  by  astronomers  the  nodes  of  tho 
moon. 

Maclaurin.  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Philosophical  Discourse,  book  iv, 
ch.  if. 

NODOSARIA,  iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  CephaJopo- 
dous  Mollusca. 


NOD. 

NODO- 

SARIA. 
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NODO-  Generic  character.  Shell  elongated,  straight,  or  a 
SARIA.  little  bent,  subconicol,  nodose,  with  bulgings  at  the  place 

noTnt  llwi  ce,^s ; transvcnw  Perforated. 

■ ir_  tI'"  Type  of  the  genus,  N.  radicula.  Phancus,  pi.  i.  fig.  5. 
Inhabits  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

NO'DY,  or")  Skinner;  from  the  Norman  Fr. 
No'ddy.  J naudin,  which  Cotgrave  calls,  “ a 
noddy,  ninny,  goosecap,  coxcomb.”  Naudin , Skinner 
suggests,  may  be  from  the  verb  to  nod ; it  perhaps  is 
connected  with  noddle ; and  applied  contemptuously  to 
the  person,  as  noddle  to  the  thing. 

O bc*»Uy  nody  wythoute  brevne. 

Bale.  Apologic,  fol.  3 1 . 

Eu4  thorows  the  grounds  it  s&nke  into  theyr  ohm  am!  powred 
downs  vppon  theyr  beodea,  sod  wrtte  theim  to  the  skynne,  & made 
theira  more  nodies  than  them  that  stood*  abrosde. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Workrs,  fol.  1436.  Letter*,  tfc.  wrote  white 
Prisoner  in  the  Toterr  of  London, 

Or  els  *0  foolyshc,  that  a very*  nodypoll  nydyota  myght  be 
ashamed  to  say  it. 

Id.  to.  fob  7 1)9,  The  second  Part  of  the  Confutation  of  Tyndall, 
What  do  you  think  lam? 

Jup.  Ad  arrant  noddy. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Fettle, 
act  ii.  sc.  1. 


NOEMATICAL,")  Gr.  voijua,  vorjuaros,  the  mind, 
Noun  a'tic  ally.  J the  intellect,  or  understanding. 

Mental,  intellectual ; existing,  originating  in  the 
mind.  . 

Because  when  men  think  never  so  abstractedly  and  mathema- 
tically of  a triangle,  they  have  commonly  some  rude  phantasm  or 
picture  of  it  before  them  in  their  imagination.  Therefore  many 
confidently  pert«-ad«  themselves  that  there  is  ao  other  idea  of  a 
triangle  or  other  figure,  beside  tbe  bare  phantasm  or  sensible  idea 
impressed  upon  the  soul  from  some  individual  object  without ; that 
is  no  active  noemaiical  idea  inwardly  exerted  from  the  mind  itself. 

Cud  worth.  Morality,  book  tv.  ctL  iiL  p.  200. 
By  common  notions  1 understand  whatever  is  aromatically  true, 
that  ie  to  say,  true  at  first  sight  to  all  men  in  their  wits,  upon  a 
clear  perception  of  the  terms,  without  any  further  discourse  or 
reasoning. 

More.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  book  i.  ch.  ii.  Axiom  3. 

NOG,  it.  1 Skinner  refers  to  the  Ger.  nosttel,  men- 
No'aaiNo.  J tura  liquidi,  a measure  of  liquids.  In 
English  the  word  is  applied  to 
The  vessel  or  mug ; and  also  to  the  liquor  itself. 

Dog  Walpole  laid  a quart  of  nog  on’t, 

He'd  ather  make  a hog  ur  dog  on't. 

Swift.  Upon  the  Horrid  Plot. 
Tor  all  vour  colloguing,  I’d  be  glad  of  a Anoggin; 

But  1 uoubt  'tis  a sham ; you  wout  give  us  a dram. 

Id.  Th  Dr.  Sheridan,  Dee.  14,  1719. 

W hen  his  worship  gave  noggins  of  ale. 

And  the  liquor  was  charming  and  stout, 

O thou*  were  the  times  to  regale, 

And  wc  footed  it  rarely  about. 

IJoifd.  Semg  i/i  the  Capricious  Lovers.  Air  4. 

NOINT, ».  e.  Anoint,  q.  v. 

Sbe  frtcht  to  v> 

Ambrotia,  that  an  aire  most  odorous 
Bear*  still  about  it ; which  she  nointed  round 
Our  either  noethril* ; and  in  it  quite  drown'd 
The  naatu;  wha]«.smelL 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  iv.  fob  59. 
For  then  they  did  isorn/  themselves  with  sweet  oyles,  and  did  shed 
their  hair,  renumbering  Lycurgus’  saying,  who  was  wont  to  tell 
them  that  hair  to  them  which  were  fair,  did  make  them  more  fair, 
and  to  them  that  were  foul  they  made  them  more  ugly  and  dreadful. 

Sir  Thomas  North,  Plutarch,  tut.  43.  Lycurgus. 
This  was  the  cause  they  were  always  so  nasty  and  sluttish,  and 
they  never  used  to  bathe  or  noinl  themselves,  saving  oitely  it  cer- 
tain days  in  the  year  when  they  were  suffered  to  taste  of  this  refresh- 
“5*  Id.  to.  fill.  45. 


NOISE, «. 
Noisr.,  n. 
Noi'sefol, 


Fr.  write.  Scaliger  and  others 
derive  from  the  Lat.  noxia,  noxa , 
strife,  quarrelling;  it  is  probably 


Noi'sefully,  ^ more  immediately  from  noy,  (q.  v.) 
Noi'sel£ss,  that  which,  a clamour  which  note*  or 
Noi'sv,  annoiee,  a noytome  or  offensive  cta- 

Noi'sily.  J mour : and  then  applied  to 
Outcry,  uproar,  clamour,  u loud  sound  or  report,  a 
report  or  rumour;  generally,  a sound.  To  noise, 

To  sound,  to  resound,  to  report. 

Vor  of  t romps*  & of  tabors  Saracen*  made  j-era 

So  gist  noyte,  >*t  Chris  teamen  al  distourbed  were. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  396. 

But  thei  seulen  not  in  the  haly  day  lest  peravmtur  noyse  were 
maad  in  the  puple.  Wktif.  Matthew,  ch.  xxri. 


Why  noisen  ys,  or  bosten  of  yonr  elders  ? 

Chaucer.  Boeciut,  book  iu.  p.  427. 
For  I without  noire  or  ay 
My  plaint  make  all  buxomly, 

To  putted  all  wroth  awaic. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  iii.  p.  77. 
For  Mardocheus  was  greats  iu  the  king**  house,  and  the  reports 
of  bym  wu  naysed  in  all  lands,  howe  he  increased  and  grewe. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Esther,  ch.  ix. 

At  th«  wm*  tirr.o  it  was  noised  abroad  in  tbe  realme,  that  Fer- 
mi Hard,  besiilcs  other  his  wicked  behauioure.  was  also  infected  with 
the  crTonious  opinion*  of  tbe  Pelagian  heresie. 

Hot  imbed.  Works,  voL  v.  fol.  172.  Ferguhard. 

■ When  noisefuit  Neptune  tost 

Vpon  his  watry  brusels,  my  imbust 
And  rocktorne  body. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  vi.  fol.  97. 
Aryiset  being  rtmonly  and  most  properlie  taken  in  tbe  worm  pert, 
and  siguificth  sbrillie,  or  nomefullie,  squeaking. 

Id.  lb,  Uiad , book  ii.  foL  35.  Commentarius. 


The  man  that  taught  confusion's  art ; 

His  treason’s  restless,  and  yet  noiseless  heart. 

His  active  brain  like  Etna's  top  appear’d 
Where  treason’s  forg'd,  yet  no  muse  outward  heard. 

Cowley.  On  the  late  Civil  War.  (1679.) 

Oue  would  think  that  every  latter  was  wrote  with  a tear,  every 
word  was  the  noise  of  a breaking  heart. 

South.  Sermons,  toI.  iv.  p.  31. 
For  her,  O Sleep ! thy  balmy  sweets  prepare ; 

The  peace  I loss  for  her,  to  her  transfer. 

Hush’d  ss  the  falling  dews,  whose  noisettes  shower*, 
Irnpearl  the  folded  leaves  of  evening  flowers, 

Steal  on  her  brow. 

Congreve.  To  Steep.  Elegy, 

The  kind’s  demand  of  a supply  produced  one  of  those  noisy 
speeches  which  disaffection  and  discontent  regularly  dictate. 

Johnson.  The  Idfo  of  Waller. 

NOISETTIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Mcmoeynia,  natural  order  Viotarieee. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-leaved,  inferior,  petals  of 
the  corolla  large,  the  two  lateral  petals  short,  ascending, 
the  others  small ; stamens  free,  filaments  dilated  at  the 
base ; capsule  ovate,  obsolctely  three-angled ; seeds  few. 

Three  specie*,  natives  of  North  and  South  America. 
DecandoUe. 


NOISOME.  See  Noy. 

NOLA,  iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidopterout  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Antennae  simple  in  both  sexes, 
ciliated  within  in  the  males;  palpi  short,  porrect,  the 
terminal  joint  not  recurved  over  the  head,  triarticu- 
late,  the  second  and  third  joints  nearly  equally  long  and 
equally  squamose;  wings  anterior  rounded,  placet)  in  a 
triangle  during  repose,  the  posterior  completely  covered 
by  the  anterior  ; legs  short,  simple. 


NOISE. 

NOLA. 
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NOLA.  Type  of  the  genus,  Tinea  matllaldla,  Linnrus. 
— PyratispaUiolatis,  llubner,  Pyr.  pi,  xxiii.  fig.  149.  Four 
NOMADS.  8pecjWf  natives  of  Britain. 

NOLAN  A,  iu  Botany,  a g?nus  of  the  class  Pentan - 
dria,  order  Monogy nia,  natural  order  Boraginea.  Ge- 
neric character  : calyx  five-deft,  segments  broad  ; corolla 
bell  shaped  ; stigma  capitate,  slightly  pentagonal ; seeds 
five ; receptacle  fleshy. 

Five  species,  natives  of  Peru.  jV.  prostrata.  an 
elegant  creeping  plant,  is  frequently  met  with  in  Eng- 
lish collections. 

NOLINEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Her - 
andria,  order  Trizynia.  Generic  character : corolla 
six-parted,  spreading;  style  very  short;  capsule  trian- 
gular, membranaceous,  three-celled,  dissepiment  bursting 
in  two  parts  ; seeds  solitary. 

One  species,  N.  Georgiana , native  of  Georgia. 
NOLIT  ION,  from  Lat.  nolle,  i.  e.  non  telle,  to  will 
not. 

The  principal  part  of  that  analogical  providence  that  the  soul 
exercUctli  in  relation  to  the  micn>co»ai  or  humane  cuin  |<w  turn  an 
intellection,  deliberation,  and  detrnmnalian  in  the  understanding  j 
and  choice,  volition,  mdihon,  and  purpose  in  llie  wilL 

Ha/e.  Origination  of  Mankind,  eh.  l.  p-  28. 

* NOLL,")  A.  S.  cnolle,  knot;  D.  knclle;  Gcr. 

Ntowl.  ) knoll  { Sw.  knula  ; the  head  or  top. 

The  head. 

"With  hard  noil  and  uncircomcidid  herds  awl  eeris  ghe  with 
atodea  euermwe  the  Uooli  Goost,  and  as  glwiure  fadris  so  gh«. 

H’icJtf.  The  Dedis  of  Apotthi,  eh.  vii 

We  call  him  room,  and  disarde  doult, 
and  fowlye  fatted  uou-ie. 

Drani,  Horace,  Satire  3.  tig-  K.  4. 

NOLLETH,  i.e.  ne  willeth  ; willeth  not. 

N’olde,  i.  e.  ne  woldc ; would  not. 

- — ■ Jie  fulke*  herte  j-a 

8othnrdi‘d,  pat  hii  Inrp  btyndv  A druc  ywt-s 
hat’hii  not/f}  non  god  J»J  ng  yhurc  ne  j-  ne. 

R.  Uloucetler,  p.  352. 

What  sliuld  I mote  say,  hut  this  millere 
He  n'rdde  hii  worries  lor  no  man  fixrbere. 
lint  told  hie  cherles  tale  in  hie  maw  re, 

Me  thiuketh,  that  I vhul  reherv*  it  here. 

Chaucer.  The  Miflerot  Tate,  ▼.  3168. 
The  faithful  Merle  such  treason  n'outd  endure. 

But,  kwaniog  from  the  marks,  his  lorries  life  dial  assure. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Qurene,  book  ii.  can.  8. 

NOMADA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  JlymenopUrous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform ; labial  palpi 
with  the  two  apical  joints  placed  obliquely  and  exter- 
nally. but  the  penultimate  on  the  apex  of  the  preceding; 
maxillary  six-jointed ; mandibles  slender,  acute,  uni- 
dentate  on  the  inner  edge  ; tabrum  rather  broader  than 
long  ; abdomen  slightly  pubescent,  ovate  ; body  rather 
smooth  ; wings  four  ; anterior  with  three  submarginul 
areolets  complete. 

Type  of  the  genus,  N.  rvficorni *,  Fabricius.  Panzer, 
Faun.  Germ.  Ins.  pi.  v.  fig.  18.  A very  numerous 
genus,  of  which  the  species  frequent  worm  dry  hedge- 
banks  in  gravelly  or  sandy  situations.  About  eight  and 
thirty  have  been  detected  in  Brituin. 

NOMADS,  Gr.  ro/uUsnt  from  cf/mr,  to  feed. 

The  Quotations  explain  the  word. 

For  all  these,  in  what  part  of  the  world  soever,  which  in  old  tiro# 
lived  ty  paitormge,  and  ted  i»i  ve  call  it  in  Ireland)  upon  while- 
meat  w about  tilling  of  the  ground,  are  called  by  t|;«  Greek*  nomadet. 


and  by  the  Latino  {nmIstm  wqpi,  u the  northern  Tartarian*,  the  Ge-  NOMADS. 

tuiliane,  and  Numidiani  in  Africa,  the  ancient  Britons,  and  th«  

Northern  Irish.  NQflCIA. 

RaJrgh.  History  of  the  Ffortd,  book  i.  eh.  V.  see,  2.  foi.  43.  . _ . 

The  Numiditn  nomadet,  no  named  nf  ehttngeing  their  pasture, 
who  carrie  their  cottage*  or  shcitdes  (and  tho»e  are  all  iheir  dwell- 
ing 1 xi uvea)  about  with  them  upon  waine*. 

If o/ /and.  Ftinie,  voL  i eh.  in. 

NOMBLE9.  See  Numvles. 

NOMENCIiATOR,!  Fr.  nomenclaieur  / It  no- 
N'oit ENCLafTR£ss,  >menclaiore ; $p.  nomendator ; 
Nomexcu'tcsb.  J Lat  nomendator,  nomen da- 
tura ; a nomine  calando , ».  e.  tocando ; from  caUhtg 
by  name  ; that  is  by  their  proper  names. 

One  who  calls  (persons  or  things)  by  their  (proper) 
names. 

In  the  old  age*  they  (nrioces)  wen*  cor*  wount  to  haue  about 
them  such  men  as  were  ol  a special]  rarmonr  ; to  put  them  in  mind 
of  all  «*tch  things  a*  to  them  should  be  meet  and  requisite,  and  them 
were  called  nommc/a/orei. 

Ho/tnthed.  The  Conquert  of  Ireland,  rol.  vi.  book  t,  ch.  xhi  p.  1 79. 

Adam  (God’s  nomcnefator')  could  not  frame 
One  that  enough  should  signify. 

Cotoleg,  Her  name. 

For  the  watry  plantations  were  first  existent,  and  as  they  enjovetl 
a priority  in  form  had  alio  in  nature  precedent  denominations : but 
falling  not  under  that  nomenc/nture  uf  Adam,  unto  tenestrioua 
animals  assigned  a nam*  appropriate  unto  their  natures. 

# Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  iiL  ch.  XXIV. 

As  Raman  noblemen  were  want  to  greet 
And  compliment  the  rabble  in  Ihe  street, 

Had  namenctatort  in  their  trains,  to  claim 
Acquaintance  with  the  meanest  by  his  name. 

Butter.  Human  learning,  part  i. 

I have  a wife  who  is  a smmmMtm;  and  will  he  ready,  on  any 
oceuiou,  to  attend  the  ladies.  Guardian,  No.  109. 

The  new  nomenc/uiure  which  has  been  introduced  into  diymistry, 
seems  to  me  to  furnish  a striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  appro 
priated  and  well-defined  expression*,  in  aiding  the  intellectual 
powers. 

Stewart.  Fhilotephg  nf  the  Human  Mindy  ch.  if.  sec.  4.  p.  203. 

NOMEUS,  Cuv.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Scorn beroidcs,  order  Acanlho- 
pterygii,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Body  rounded,  thicker  in  the 
middle  than  at  either  end;  two  dorsal  fins ; pectorals 
not  spined  ; ventrals  very  large  and  wide,  attached  to  the 
belly  by  their  inner  edge  ; gill-flaps  covered  with  smooth 
scales. 

This  genus  was  long  included  among  the  Gobii  till 
separated  by  Cuvier  : one  species  only  is  known.  The 
N.  Gronovii,  Cuv.  ; Gubins  Gron.  Gtnel. ; Slugil 
Americanus,  Ray.  The  head  is  covered  with  large 
scaly  plates;  eyes  large,  and  far  apart;  mouth  narrow; 
palate  and  jaws  armed  with  teeth  of  equal  size  ; tongue 
smooth,  slender,  and  rounded ; the  back  is  black,  the 
belly  and  sides  silvery-white,  but  the  latter  marked  with 
black  spots.  It  is  found  in  the  Equatorial  seas  of 
America,  and  was  first  discovered  by  Gronow,  whose 
name  it  bears. 

See  Cuvier,  Rigne  Animal. 

NOMIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Ifymenopterou* 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform ; lab  rum  en- 
tire ; labium  with  tho  intermediate  divisions  longer 
than  the  lateral  ones  as  long  us  the  head,  and  very  hairy 
or  lomentose;  wings  four  ; anterior  with  three  complete 
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submarginal  areolets ; hinder  legs  of  the  males  with 
dilated  incrassatcd  tibia:  and  thighs. 

Type  of  the  genus,  N.  dicersipes,  Latreille,  Gen.  Crust, 
el  In*,  vol.  iv.  p.  155.  pi.  xiv.  fig.  B.  Several  species, 
natives  of  Europe,  but  neither  of  them  have  hitherto 
been  detected  in  Britain. 


Lat.  nominalist  from  nomi- 
naret  to  name ; q.  a word  com- 
mon to  the  Northern,  as  well 
as  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lan- 
guages. 

That  can  or  may  be  named ; 
of  or  pertaining,  belonging  or 
relating  to  the  name  ; opposed 


NO  MINAL,  adj.  *) 

No'minal,  n. 

No'minalists, 

Nominally, 

No'minati, 

Nomination, 

Nominator, 

No'minattlt. 
to  real. 

For  the  application  to  a Sect  of  Philosophers,  see 
the  Quotations  from  Reid  and  Stewart. 

The  Pop*  opyned  hia  graces  to  all  clerk**  bryog  in  the  court c fcr 
the  space  of  a snoneth : and  gaue  thu  munynacion*  to  the  kj  ng,  of 
all  cuiexlgv*  and  cathedral*. 

Lord  Berner*.  Froissart.  Cron  fete,  vol.  ii  ch.  160.  p.  441. 
And  because  of  these  two  effects*  which  it  workrth  (for  it  both 
ahutteth  and  openeth)  hath  it  the  itomtaa/toa  of  kayos,  and  yet  (as 
1 said)  iitdcede  it  is  but  one,  which  is  the  woedr  of  Gch). 

Frith.  Work**,  foL  58.  Annecre  to  my  Lord  of  Rochester. 

Which  [the  AWma  Organum  of  Bacon]  by  the  most  of  superfi- 
cial l men,  who  cannot  get  beyond  the  title  of  nominal*,  is  not  pene- 
trated, nor  understood. 

Ben  Jnnton.  Diteoveriei,  fuL  102, 
Mareoucr  one  boldeth  this,  an  oilier  that.  One  is  real,  an  other 
nominal/.  What  wonder  full  dreams  haue  they  of  their  predica- 
ment**, urutiaralc*.  Jtc. 

Tyndall.  H'orkc*,to\.  104.  The  Obedience  tif  a Christimt  Mam. 

They  concluded  at  the  vpshot,  that  all  the  French  should  depart 
out  of  England  by  a day,  few  (accepted,  whom  the  king  should 
appoint  and  nominate. 

Holmxhcd.  The  Deteription  •/  Britain,  roL  L ch.  ir.  p.  12. 
I.octis  reiigioeua  is  that  which  ia  omened  to  aome  office  of  reli- 
pon,  and  nominal ely  where  the  body  of  a dead  person  hath  been 
buried. 

Spefman.  H'orkt.  fol.  100.  Dr  Sepu/tura,  canon  rii. 

I call  it  by  a peculiar  name,  the  nominal  c«en<v,  lo  dwtiug'iisli  it 
from  that  rual  coiistiluiion  of  snUtancea.  upon  which  depends  lias 
nominal  ataaoee.  and  «U  the  pvo{wTti««  uf  that  sort  ; which  therefore, 
a*  has  been  tatd,  may  be  called  the  real  eaaence. 

Loehe.  Of  Human  Under  ttundmg,  Look  iii.  ch,  vi.  nrc.  2. 
The  no mtnahtlt  were  nut  only  more  than  ever  eppoewd  by  the 
«4h«r  scholaaticks,  the  Scutul*  especially,  but  sw  | ware  uteri  by  the 
eourt  of  Rome,  and  all  the  fautuni  of  her  usurpations,  that  their 
Nhule  doctrine  waa  condemned  by  Lewi*  the  Eleveuth,  in  a mi  dick 
edict,  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Boltnybrvhe.  H 'ork* , rol.  til  p.  266.  Fxsay  4. 

W hile  Tiberius  Gracchus  wa*  creating  new  conauls,  on*  of  the 


nominator*  aurideniy  fell  down  dead : however  Gracchus  proceeded 
and  finished  th«  creation. 

Bentley.  Of  Free  Thinking,  p.  226. 
About  that  lime  [the  twelfth  Mahay]  Roecrlinu*  or  Ruscvlinus, 
the  matter  of  the  fnnuiua  Abelard,  introduced  a new  doctnoe,  that 
there  is  not  fling  universal  but  wemh  or  name*.  However,  by 
j ««d  ubiiitie*.  and  those  of  his  d.-sdiile  Abelard,  the 

doctnue  spread,  and  those  who  followed  it  wens  called  Muni- 

aaw/r. 

Hrid.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.  Array  5.  ch.  si. 
Ilia  principal  cause,  howovw,  I am  diaposod  to  think,  of  the 
oceluie  of  ilia  sect  of  Nominalists,  wa*  their  want  of  some  palnaUe 
example,  by  mean*  of  which  they  might  illustrate  their  ductnnc. 
Stewurt.  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  ir.  sect  3.  p,  103. 

The  council  of  admiralty  ha*  the  aarne  power  with  regard  to  the 
naey,  together  witn  the  nomination  of  the  captains  and  all  iuferior 
officer*.  Hume.  Array  16.  voL  i.  p.  498. 

NO'NAGE, ) Lacombe  has  " no/tage,  mworifA.” 
No  nag  ed.  f Hon  and  age ; not  of  age, 

.Infancy  or  minority  (in  Law.) 


Ecrn.  That  thing  they  would  keep  in  everlavting  nonage, 

My  brother  for  his  own  ends  has  thrust  on 
Upon  my  rarntrawi 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Queen  of  Corinth,  act  iL  SC.  1. 

But  King  Ilenrie  din]  during  the  nonage  of  this  Alexander, 
whereby  he  receiued  not  hia  homage. 

Hohnshed.  The  Description  of  Britain,  toL  i.  ch.  xxii.  p,  209. 

Hem  could  I spend  that  spring  of  Foeaie, 

Which  not  twice  ten  sunuev  have  b> -stow'd  on  me, 

And  tell  the  world,  the  Muse's  love  appears* 

In  JKwa^'i  youth,  as  in  the  length  of  jeers. 

Browne.  Bnlonmudt  Pastoral*,  book  L song  5. 

Mature  by  vernal  dews,  thiv  dares  display, 

It*  leave*  full  blown,  and  boldly  meets  the  day  ; 

That  folded  in  it*  bender  nonage  lies, 

A beauteous  bud,  nor  yet  admit*  the  skies. 

Hughe*.  Claudianu*. 

NONAGRIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidopterou* 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  nearly  vertical,  very  thickly 
clothed  with  elongate  scales  on  the  two  basal  joints,  the 
terminal  one  exposed,  with  the  scales  rather  elongated 
beneath  ; basal  joint  (denuded)  reniform,  nearly  hori- 
zontal, stouter  than  the  following,  and  above  half  its 
length;  the  second  rather  elongate,  straight,  acuminate; 
the  terminal  very  short,  ovate  ; manlier  moderate  ; an- 
tennee  rather  short,  stout,  subserrated,  sometimes  a little 
pectinated  in  the  males,  pubescent  irithiu ; head  small, 
subtriangular,  with  a dense  tuft  of  scales  on  the  forehead; 
eyes  large,  globose,  naked ; thorax  rather  stout,  slightly 
marked  anteriorly ; abdomen  elongated,  not  very  ro- 
bust, with  a large  tuft  at  the  apex,  especially  in  the  males  ; 
wings  deflrxcd  during  repose ; anterior  elongate,  narrow,, 
slightly  ere  nut  ed  on  the  hinder  margin  ; posterior  some- 
what triangular,  faintly  denticulate;  larva  fleshy,  inter- 
nal ; pupa  also  internal. 

Tjrpe  of  the  genus,  PA.  JVo.  Typhtr,  Esper;  Huhner, 
Nor.  pi.  Ixxxviii.  fig.  415.  About  eight  species,  which 
inhabit  marshy  districts  of  Europe ; four  of  them  are 
indigenous. 

NONATELIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pett- 
tandria,  order  Alonogynia.  Generic  character;  calyx 
five-toothed;  corolla  tubular,  seed-vessel  a striated  berry, 
five-celled,  five-seeded. 

One  species,  N.  racemosa,  native  of  Guiana. 

NONCE,  anciently  written  none*  or  wane*;  and  once% 
q.  v.  was  formerly  written  onr*,  a tie*  ; in  the  expression  for 
the  nonce,  nonce  is  corruptly  used  for  once ; for  the  once , 
this  once,  the  or  this  one  thing,  one  occasion , for  an 
especial  purpose.  Mr.  Gifford  observes,  “The  aptitude 
of  many  of  our  monosyllables  beginning  with  a vowel  to 
assume  the  it  is  well  known;  but  the  progress  of  this 
expression  is  distinctly  marked  in  our  early  writers ; a 
one*,  ait  anes  ; for  the  ottt*,for  the  nanes.for  (he  nones , 
for  the  nonce/’ 

And  h*  wide  vor  ^e  mm*  twcjw  mierrh**  by  ys  *$dc. 

Jt.  Uioncenter,  p,  285. 

In  a fertie  y*m  laid  * rich*  Cur  the  name*. 

R.  Brunne , p.  36. 

Steuvn  com  fi  r be  nones,  hi*  load  to  h*f  be  Kiaht. 

Id.  p.  103. 

A cuke  they  hadilan  with  hem  fur  (he  nones. 

To  buile  the  ciuclti.es  oimI  th«  mone  liune*. 

Chattier.  Prut  ague  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  361. 

A atil  water  for  ibe  nonnes 

Reuuead  vfioii  the  tmall  atoaci, 

Wluche  high!  uf  Lcihes  tlte  riuer. 

Ooeff.  Coif.  Am.  book  if.  p.  118 
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NONCE. 

NONE. 


Would  yon  live  free  from  all  diseases, 

IXhi  the  act  your  mistress  ptoses  ; 

Yea,  fright  all  ache*  from  your  Uunet  ? 

Here'a  a med'ciov  for  ths  nonet. 

lien  Jan* on.  The  For,  act  ii  K.  2, 

£Li  bodie  was  found,  not  inclosed  within  a bumbo  of  marble  or 
other  stone  curiousl  ie  wrought,  but  within  a great  tree  nude  boll  owe 
for  the  nance,  Like  a trunk*. 

Holinshed.  The  History  of  England,  voL  L book  L eh.  jtiiL  p.  577. 

NONCONFO'RMING,")  i.  t.  not  conforming; 

NoNCONro'HMisT,  > refusing  to  conform,  re- 

Noxcosro'RiiiTY.  J fusing  or  rejecting  uniform 

mily  ; not  complying,  yielding,  or  assenting. 

And  I believe  it  will  be  one  day  found,  that  nothing  haa  contri- 
buted more  to  make  the  dissenting  ssossconformsmg  party  consider- 
able, than  their  being  thought  so. 

South.  Sermons,  Vul.  V.  p.  492. 

How  (will  a wine  and  good  man  say ) can  I desire  to  prosper  and 
fluuriati,  while  the  state  is  in  danger  or  distress  ? how  can  I grieve, 
seeing  my  countrey  is  in  good  condition?  is  it  just,  is  it  handsome^ 
that  I should  be  a non-conformist  either  in  publtck  sorrow  or  joy  ? 

. Barrow . Sermon  9.  vul.  iii.  fol.  107. 

By  that  Ad  [the  Five  Mile  Act  J passed  in  the  Parliament  held  at 
Oxford  the  9th  of  October.  1665,  and  entitled.  An  Act  for  restrain- 
ing non-eonformists  from  inhabiting  corporations ; the  nonconform- 
ing ministers  were  prohibited,  upon  a penalty  of  forty  pound*  for 
every  offence,  to  come,  unless  only  in  passing  upon  the  road,  within 
five  miles  of  any  city,  corporation,  kc. 

Locke,  Works,  roL  iv.  p.  541.  A Letter  from  a Person  of  Quality. 

He  [Stedman]  removed  to  Okingham,  or  Workingham,  in  Berks, 
and  theuce,  two  years  after,  was  ejected  foe  nonconformity. 

Hood.  Athena  Qjvnienses,  vo!.  is.  p.  520, 

Non-conformists  are  of  two  sorts  ; first,  such  as  absent  themselves 
from  divine  worship  in  the  established  church  through  total  inreli- 
gion, or  attend  the  service  of  another  persuasion. 

Blaekitone.  Commentaries,  book  iv.  eh.  iv.  p.  52. 

Another  spade*  of  offences  against  religion  are  these  which  affect 
the  established  church,  and  these  are  either  positive  or  negative ; 
positive,  by  reviling  its  ordinance^  ; or  negative,  by  nm-confonmty 
to  its  worship.  Id.  Ib.  p.  50. 

NONE,  t.  e.  no  one , or  not  one  ; A.  S.  nan,  i.  t.  nt 
ane. 

ye  godenesse  al  of  Kyng  Edgar  none  tonge  telle  ne  may. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  285. 

Sorow  A site  he  made,  was  non  oper  rode, 

For  his  soiuic  k hsyre,  pat  so  sane  was  dodo. 

A Bnmne,  p.  5. 

Henry  of  Huntington  sen  Vat  day  k Jtat  gore, 

To  wnta  Inglis  gestes  fond  be  non  his  pere. 

Id.  p.  6. 

Telle  me  hoik  tales 

Ne  leaenges  to  lauhen  of. 

Piert  P/oukmtm.  Fision,  p.  65. 

While  I was  with  hem  I kepfe  hem  in  thei  name,  thilke  that  thou 
ghauest  to  me  I kept*,  and  noon  of  hem  jieruachide  but  the  sone  of 
|wrdicioun,  that  the  scripture  be  fulftllid. 

Widif.  John,  ch.  xviL 

Whjrll  I was  with  them  in  the  world*,  I kepte  them  in  thy  name. 
Those  that  thou  ganest  me  haue  I kepte,  and  none  of  them  is  lost, 
but  that  lost  child*,  that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

But  hode,  for  jolite,  no  wvrred  he  no* 

For  it  was  trussed  up  in  hi*  wallet. 

Chaucer.  'The  Knightes  Talc,  r.  682. 
Leroeth  to  suffrea,  or  so  mote  I goa 
Ye  *hul  it  lerne  whether  ye  wol  or  non. 

Id.  The  Frankeieimn  Th/e,  T.  10090. 

“ — Where  there  is  no  good 

k or  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  grow  up  there 
From  faction  ; for  none  sure  will  claim  in  HeLl 
Precedence , none,  wh«e  portion  is  no  small 
Or  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
n ill  oo ret  more. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  ii.  V.  32. 


It  has  been  observed  ia  fanner  times  that  none  have  been  so 
greedy  of  employ  moots,  and  of  managing  the  public,  as  they  who 
have  least  deserved  their  stations. 

Dry  den.  Dedication  to  the  Georgies. 

NONJU'RING,")  Not  /wearing ; one  who  does 
Noxju'roh.  Jnot,  or  Mill  not  swear:  (sc.  alle- 
giance.) Usually  applied  to  those  person!!,  especially 
Clergymen,  who  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  William  III.  at  the  Revolution. 


NONE. 

NONRE- 

SIDENT. 


Thus  the  papists  and  nonjur&rt  hare  been  doubly  taxed  for  re- 
fusing to  give  proper  securities  to  the  government ; which  cannot 
be  objected  against  the  clergy. 

Swift,  Work*,  voL  u.  p.  341.  Reasons  against  settling  the  Tithe 
of  Hemp,  kc. 

Evray  person  refusing  the  same  (oath*  of  allegiance,  supremacy, 
and  abjuration)  who  it  projierly  colled  a nan ‘juror,  shall  be  adjudged 
a popish  recusant  convict. 

Black  stone.  Commentaries,  book  iv.  ch.  «.  pu  124. 

The  character  of  a non  jar  or,  which  lie  maintained  to  the  last,  is 
a sufficient  evidence  of  his  principles  in  church  and  state  ; and  the 
sacrifice  of  interest  to  conscience  will  be  always  respectable. 

Gibbon.  A/iire/Auirbtfj  Works,  voL  ip.  14.  Memoirs  of  my  owe 
l»fe. 

NONPAREIL,  non,  and  pareil,  Fr.  like,  equal, 
even,  or  matching  with.  L&t.  par. 

Having  no  like  or  equal,  match  or  fellow  ; one  un- 
paralleled, unequalled,  unmatched,  unrivalled. 

My  lord  and  master  lout*  you ; O such  loue 
Could  be  but  rvcompcnc'd,  though  you  were  crown’d 
The  now-pom/  of  beautie. 

Shakspeare.  Twelfth  Night,  fol.  259. 

In  the  mean  time  the  most  nonpareil  beauty  of  the  world, 
beauteous  knowledge,  sUndeth  unregarded,  or  cloistered  up  in  mere 
speculation. 

Whitlock.  Manners  of  the  English,  ( 1 654,)  p.  294. 

NOTVPLUS,  c.*>  Non , not,  and  plut,  more. 

No'nplus.  j To  do,  to  be  able  to  do,  no  more  ; 

to  disable  from  doing  more. 

And  we  have  known  some,  who  were  confidently  engaged  in  the 
ether  opinion  ; being  put  to  read  the  beginning  of  Tolly'*  offices, 
presently  sson-ptsut  and  confounded,  in  that  first  word  yuam/uam. 

Cud  worth.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  ir.  fol.  636. 

And  then  for  his  eternity,  which  nonplusses  the  strongest  and 
clearest  conception,  to  comprehend  how  one  single  act  of  duration 
should  measure  all  periods  and  portions  of  time,  without  any  of  the 
distinguishing  parts  of  succession. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

So  over  and  above  it  (the  acknowledging  of  a creation)  gives  me 
this  advantage,  that,  let  it  seem  never  so  strange,  uncouth,  ami  im- 
possible, the  nonplus  of  my  reason  will  yield  a fairer  opportunity  to 
my  faith.  Id.  7b.  p,  47. 

NONPOWER,  L e.  impotence. 

Yet  besides  ia  there  mokeff  folk*,  of  which*  he  hath  nn  com- 
maundeou-nte  ne  lordship,  and  there  as  lackoth  his  power,  his  aw 
power  entereth,  where  ruder  springeth  that  makrth  hem  wretches. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lasse,  book  iL  p.  488. 

NONPROFICIENT,  one  who  is  no  proficient,  or 
not  a proficient,  or  who  has  made  no  proficiency,  who 
does  not  profit,  gain,  or  benefit. 

No  marvel  If  we  be  whipped  far  dull  ssoss-proJScients  in  God’s 
school,  if  we  be  not  taught  fear  and  obedience  by  Ids  so  many  judg- 
ments. Hall.  Sermon  34. 


There  is  no  creature  of  whom  we  may  not  learn  something ; we 
•hal  have  spent  our  time  ill  in  this  great  school  of  the  world,  if  in 
such  store  of  lessons  we  be  mm-profcienis  in  devotion. 

Id.  The  Devout  Sosst,  see.  6. 

NON  RE'S  I DENT,")  One  who  does  not  rtttide, 
Nonre'sioence.  ) (q.  t>.)  abide  or  dwell. 

After  these  acts*,  thus  agreed  the  commons,  made  another  acte 
for  pluralities  of  Ijunefices,  none-residence,  biyng  and  selling  and 
takyng  of  ferine*  by  stuiluail  persons. 

Hall.  Henry  Fill.  The  t stent y-krst  Jere. 
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NON  RE-  At  to  non-residence,  I balifvc  theTt  is  no  Christian  country  ni<m 
SIDE  NT.  whew  the  cWrujr  have  lr*s  to  answer  for  upon  that  article.  1 

am  confident  there  are  not  ten  clergymen  in  the  kingdom,  who 

NON*  projwTly  sfieaking,  can  lie  termed  non-residents ; for  surely  we  are 
SUIT  no*  *°  rvc^on  *Q  number  those,  who,  for  want  of  gleUw,  a to 
. A * , forced  to  retire  to  the  nearest  neighbouring  village  for  a cabin  to 
v ~ put  their  brads  in. 

Ssnft,  li'nrts,  voL  is.  p.  267.  Jrfumenls  against  the  Pon >er  of 
Bishop  f. 

Ltci.  n»d  pluralist*  are  allowed  to  demise  the  living,  on  which 
they  are  non-resident,  to  their  curates  only ; provided  such  curates 
do  not  a turn  t themselves  above  forty  days  m one  year. 

JUJaritionr.  Commentaries,  book  iL  ch.  XL  p.  322. 

The  leases  of  bendsced  clergymen  are  farther  restrained,  in  case 
of  their  iKjtt-rrndence,  by  statutes  13  Elil.  c.  20.  &c. 

14.  lb. 

NONRESI'STANT,  adj.~\  Not  resisting ; not 
Nonuksi'stant,  n.  >standing  against,  or 

Noxresi'stance.  j opposing. 

The  ilaviah  principles  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance, 
which  had  skulked  perhaps  in  some  old  hnmily  before  king  James 
the  first,  but  were  talked,  written,  and  preached  into  vogue  in  that 
inglorious  reign,  and  in  those  of  his  three  successor*,  were  renounced 
at  the  revolution  by  the  last  of  the  several  parties  who  declared  for 
them. 

ISoJimtfbrnkr.  Herts,  vol.  iii.  p.  12C.  A Discourse  upon  Parties, 
let.  viii. 

This  is  that  (Edipus,  whose  wisdom  can  reconcile  inconsistent 
opposites,  and  teach  passive  obedience,  and  non  mutant  principles 
to  despise  government,  and  to  fiy  in  the  face  of  sovereign  authority. 

Arhssthssot. 

NO’NSENSE,  -v  i.  e.  not  tense;  that  which  is 
Nonse'nsical,  f not  intelligible,  not  to  be  under* 
No.nse'nsically,  j stood  or  comprehended ; which 
Nonsk'nsitive.  j has  no  meaning,  or  that  is  un- 
meaning : not  worth  a thought 

How  did  he  shamo  the  doctrine-men,  and  ttve, 

With  hel|»  to  hoot,  for  men  to  lieare  tV  abuse 
Of  their  tir’d  patience,  and  endure  th1  expence 
Of  time,  i spent  in  harkning  to  Now-eraar, 

With  market  also  enough  whereby  to  know, 

The  speaker  ie  a tealous  dunev,  or  so. 

Donne.  Poems.  Elegy  by  A tr.  R.  B.  in  Memory  of  Dr.  Donne 
t The  accompt  which  Theodora*  in  Photius  (treating  of  the  Per- 
sian Magick)  gives  thereof,  as  also  that  other  of  Kudemua  in 
Damascius,  are  both  of  tlvem  so  nonsensical,  that  we  shall  not  litre 
trouble  the  reader  with  them. 

Cmdsoortk.  Intellectual  System,  book  L ch.  iv. 

Never  was  any  thing  more  wmsmsimUy  pleasant. 

L’ Estrange.  Translation  of  Quet'Cth. 

Undoubtedly,  whatsoever  we  preach  of  conteutedness  in  want ; 
no  prece]>ts  can  so  gain  upon  nature,  as  to  make  her  a *whinin/iR. 

Fetlham.  Resolve  14.  fcl.33. 

You  may  resit  Satisfied  ; that  what  is  mam  tense  upon  l principle  of 
reason,  wiU  never  be  sense  upon  a principle  of  religion. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  433. 

The  literal  sente  is  hard  to  flesh  ami  blood. 

But  nonsense  never  can  be  understood. 

Dry  dm.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

If  any  man  usrs  these  terms  in  such  cases,  he  either  u>e*  them 
nonsensically,  or  in  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their  original  urnl 
prujwr  mou ling. 

E.ltrards,  On  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  part  L sec.  3.  p.  21. 
NONSPARING,  t.  e.  sparing  none;  un sparing 
•ny. 

— — " Poore  Lord,  is't  I 

That  dvace  thee  from  thy  nmntrie,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine,  to  the  client 
Of  the  none  sparing  warre  P 

Shakspmre,  Alts  Well  that  ends  Hell,  fol  2-12. 
NO'N S UIT,  r. ")  The  Quotations  explain  the  mean* 
No'nhujt,  n • j ing  anti  application  of  the  word. 
Formerly  they  (common  pledges)  were  of  us*  to  answer  to  the 
king  for  the  amercement  of  the  pUiatifC  in  case  be  were  nonsuited. 

VOL.  XXV. 


He  is  adjudged  not  to  follow  or  pursue  his  remedy  as  he  ought  to  NON 
do,  ami  llienruputi  a nonsuit  or  mm  prosequitur  is  entered  j and  he  SUIT, 
is  said  to  be  nonpros'd.  , 

Blachstone.  Commentaries,  book  iii  ch.  XX.  ^ 

If  either  party  neglect*  to  put  in  hi*  declarati.>n  plea,  replication, 
rejoinder,  and  the  like,  within  the  times  allotted  by  the  standing 
rules  of  the  court,  the  pLuntiH’,  if  the  ommiou  be  hu»,  is  saal  to  Is* 
nonsuit,  or  not  to  follow  and  pursue  his  complaint,  and  shall  lose  the 
benefit  of  his  writ  U.  lb.  look  iii.  ch.  xxi. 

Nonsuit,  in  Law , is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  an 
Action  may  terminate  unfavourably  to  the  Plaintiff*. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Plaintiff  is  nonsuited  is  as  fol- 
lows. The  cause  having  come  on  for  trial,  and  the 
jury  being  ready  to  pronounce  their  verdief,  the  Plaintiff* 
is  cited  to  appear  in  Court,  and  then,  upon  his  not 
appearing  in  obedience  to  the  citation,  a memorandum 
of  his  non-appearance  is  entered  on  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  cause,  aud  the  jury  are  nut  required 
to  pronounce  any  verdict,  the  non-appearance  of  the 
Plaintiff*  being  considered  a voluntary  abandonment  of 
his  claim.  The  entry  on  the  record  is  that  “ the  Plain- 
tiff* being  solemnly  called  comes  not,  nor  does  he  further 
prosecute  his  writ  against  the  Defendant/'  This  entry 
was  formerly  made  in  Latin,  and  the  word  Non-suit  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  formula.  It  was  the  practice  in 
ancient  times  to  call  the  Plaintiff  in  every  cause,  before 
the  jury  pronounced  their  verdict  : the  object  of  this 
was  that  the  Plaintiff  might  be  amerced  or  fined  for  his 
false  claim,  in  case  the  jury  should  find  the  truth  of  the 
case  to  be  against  him.  But  amercements  on  such  oc- 
casions have  long  become  obsolete,  and,  according 
to  the  present  practice,  the  Plaintiff*  is  never  called, 
except  when  it  is  intended  that  he  shall  be  Nonsuited. 

The  citation  or  calling  of  the  Plaintiff  is  mule  by  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Court.  After  the  Plaintiff*  has  thus 
abandoned  his  claim  and  been  Nonsuited,  judgment 
is  given  for  the  Defendant,  which  judgment  is  called 
judgment  of  Nonsuit. 

The  occasions  on  which  a Plaintiff  is  Nonsuited  are 
usually  those  w hen  he  is  not  able  to  produce  evidence 
sufficient  to  make  out  a primd  facie  case  in  support  of  his 
claim.  For  instance,  if  an  Action  is  brought  for  an 
assault,  the  Plaiutiff*  will  be  Nonsuited  if  lie  cannot 
produce  evidence  to  show  that  an  assault  was  com* 
milted.  In  this  instance  it  would  ob\iously  be  unjust 
to  call  upon  the  Defendant  to  defend  himself  against 
a charge  which  is  not  even  primu  facie  established 
against  him : and  it  is  unnecessary  to  require  the  jury 
to  pronounce  a verdict,  as  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence 
in  support  of  the  charge  they  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
find  for  the  Defendant.  The  case  just  supposed  is  one 
where  there  is  a failure  of  evidence  in  toto  ; but  the 
practice  of  Nonsuiting  the  Plaintiff*  equally  prevails, 
where  there  is  .a  failure  in  the  proof  of  some  particular 
point,  which  is  necessary  to  render  the  chain  of  evidence 
complete.  For  instance,  if  the  Plaintiff  sues  in  the 
character  of  indorsee  of  a bill  of  exchange,  ami  the 
Defendant  is  the  drawer  of  the  bill : in  this  case  the 
Plaintiff  will  have  to  establish  two  points,  1st,  that  the 
Defendant  drew  the  hill ; 2dly,  that  the  bill  was  en- 
dorsed to  the  Plaintiff ; and  if  he  fail  in  proving  either 
of  these,  he  will  lie  Nonsuited,  though  he  succeed  in 
proving  the  other. 

If  the  Plaintiff*  appears,  when  he  is  cited  to  appear, 
the  case  must  be  left  to  the  jury,  and  there  can  be  no 
Nonsuit.  It  is  therefore  always  optional  with  the 
Plaintiff*  whether  he  will  be  Nonsuited  or  whether  the 
case  shall  go  to  the  jury.  Sometimes  the  Counsel  for 
3 v 
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the  Plaintiff,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Judge. wishes  to  Nonsuit  the  Plaintiff,  will 
refuse  to  be  Nonsuited,  and  insist  upon  the  case  being 
, left  to  the  jury : and  sometimes,  ou  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Judge  is  about  to  leave  the  case  to  the  jury,  if 
the  Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff  thinks  that  there  is  little 
chance  of  the  jury  finding  in  his  favour,  and  that  on  a 
future  trial  he  will  probably  be  able  to  ntrengthen  his 
case,  he  will  elect  to  be  Nonsuited.  The  advantage  of 
being  Nonsuited  is  that  the  Plaintiff  may  afterwards 
bring  another  Action  for  the  same  cause  ; whereas  if  the 
jury  by  their  verdict  find  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  be 
against  hint,  he  is  for  ever  concluded  by  that  verdict, 
and  cannot  bring  another  action. 

Similar  to  the  judgment  of  Nonauit  is  the  judgment 
as  in  coat  of  Nonsuit.  This  judgment  is  given  in 
certain  cases  where  the  Plaintiff  has  neglected  to  take 
the  cause  down  to  trial.  Without  a trial  there  cannot 
be  a Nonsuit.  Formerly,  when  the  Plaintiff  neglected  so 
to  do,  the  Defendant  was  obliged  to  take  the  cause  down 
to  trial,  and  then  if  the  Plaintiff  did  not  appear  to  prose- 
cute his  cause  the  Defendant  Nonsuited  him.  But  now, 
In  certain  cases,  the  Defendant  is  enabled  to  obtain  judg- 
ment without  taking  the  cause  down  to  trial,  and  os 
this  mode  of  obtaining  judgment  is  merely  substituted 
for  the  circuitous  and  expensive  mode  of  taking  the 
cause  down  to  trial,  and  Nonsuiting  the  Plaintiff,  it  is 
called  judgment  oa  in  case  of  Nonsuit. 

NOOK,  Lye  refers  to  nock  or  notch;  and  Tooke 
believes  them  all  to  be  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to 
Jiidlr,  incidere.  Nook  is  applied  to 

A small  recess  or  retreat,  (g.  d.  cut  into  a solid  body,) 
ft  corner. 

This  poisons  nil,  and  miaU  of  men  doth  ratrre. 

It  finileth  nooies  to  CTwpe  in  for  the  noon** 

Gusevtjne.  ('ounce  tt  to  Master  Bartholomew  If  1 ifvpnl, 

Yc  mint  dye,  and  we  must  mevt ; wo  must,  Maggot, 
lie  sure  w*  moat,  for  not  a of  hr ll, 

N<>f  the  most  horr.d  pit  shall  harbour  thee. 

Heaumunl  umii  Finch*  r.  The  A tad  {.over,  act  i LL.  SC.  1. 

■ ■ ■ The  pervious  naaha 

Thai,  Age*  past,  convey'd  the  guileful  priest 
To  [day  some  image  on  the  gaping  crowd, 
lrabibc  the  novel  day -light. 

Shrnstone.  The  limned  Abbey. 

NOON,  ^ D.  noen ; A.  S.  non : — hora did  n ana, 
Noo'nihs,  I the  ninth  houre  of  the  day,  which  was 
Noon-day,  Vat  three  of  the  clock  afi«  moon.  JVon- 
Noon-sted,  I mete,  a meal  or  bever  at  llial  time: 
Noon-tidb.  J howbeit  of  latter  times  noone  is  mid- 
day ; and  none-meie,  dinner.  Somner.  Non-sung,  was 
the  cantus  or  singing  *1  that  hour;  the  nones,  prayers  at 
that  hour.  This  manner  of  reckoning  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Romans. 

Nooning,  a tncul  or  refreshment  at  noon . See  Nux- 
chion. 

Ajxl  [I]  over  xopedc  at  my  aajier — and  tom  tyme  at  name*. 

Pier*  Ptorshman.  Fisum,  p.  UK). 
Bituex  vudaroo  It  non*  vat  field  alk  woooen. 

Jt.  Brniute,  p.  18. 

Tho  liygonne  tenwbne*  that  into  *1  the  oorthe  were  yd  on, 

In  the  state  tyd  of  the  day  that  me  rlupeth  *«»• 

Hit  bygan  at  non  and  for  to  the  uynthe  tjde  ylnsto 
That  wolde  bco  Mydovenum  : tho  were  the  Gynes  agaate- 

Fesln W Mein.  MS.  f 

Thu  Mune  that  at  nemt  was  thdk  day 
That  January  had  wvddod  freUw  May 
In  tuu  of  Tauru  wau  into  Cancer  glidon. 

Chaucer.  The  Mafehantes  Tale,  v.  9767, 


Tho  waaheo  they,  and  art  hem  doun  and  eta, 

Aud  after  noone- fait  slightly  Puudsms 
Gan  draw  him  to  the  window  nye  I he  iitrete. 

Chancer . Tn-i/iM  and  Crrmde,  book  ii.  p.  247. 

And  in  good  faith  (wyth  M-  More)  if  that  way  were  allowed,  I ' 
were  able  mj  wife  to  nua  out  xv.  vretr*  m one  tore  moon*. 

Frith.  Hurkes,  fid.  12 J Answer  to  At.  Afore. 

Then  shuM  thy  lyfe  be  aa  clear*  as  the  nuomr.day  and  spryngw 
forth  as  the  morn ynge.  Bible,  Anno  1551.  Ah,  ch.  xi. 

Go  therefore  half  this  day  a*,  friend  with  friend 
Convene  with  Adam,  in  whut  howiu  er  abode 
Thou  tinu’at  lum  fn*m  the  hrsl  uf  muon  retir'd. 

To  respite  hi*  day-labour  »Uh  repast, 

Or  with  repose. 

Altitun.  Para rlite  Loot,  hook  v.  L 231. 

It  was  not  long  ere  1m?  perceiv’d  the  »kivs 
Setlcd  to  rwin,  aud  a black  cloud  arise, 

\Vho>«  foggy  gro*u»**«  so  oppos'd  the  light 
A*  it  would  turn  the  woo  rated  into  night. 

Drafts*,  The  Moon  Calf. 

Hi*  look 

Drrw  audience  anil  attention  still  a*  night 
Or  Sunuuer'iaoea^iJr  >ur,  while  thus  he  spoke. 

Altitun.  Paradise  Lost.  book  ii.  1.  313. 

By  thi*  nsrana  a member  of  the  Everlasting  Club  never  want* 
company ; for  though  he  i*  not  upon  duty  himself,  he  is  sure  to 
find  some  that  are ; so  that  if  he  lie  disposed  to  take  a whet,  a 
nooning,  an  evening’s  draught,  or  a bottle  after  midnight,  he  goes 
to  the  Club,  tad  finds  a knot  of  friends  to  his  mind. 

Spectator,  No.  72. 

Bui  catch  the  morning  hr****  from  fragrant  mead*  ? 

Or  abun  the  noontide  ray  in  wholesome  shades  ? 

Congreve.  Letter  to  Lord  Colham, 

The  night  was  W inter  in  hiv  roughest  mood  : 

The  morning  sharp  and  clear.  But  now  at  noon 
Upon  the  Southern  side  of  the  slant  hills, 

And  where  the  wood*  fence  att  the  Northern  blast 
The  season  smile*,  resigning  all  its  rage. 

And  lias  the  warmth  of  May. 

Cotrper.  The  Tilth,  book  vi. 

NOOSE,  n.\  haqueus  ntxtlia.  say  Lye  and  Skin- 

Noose,  v..  ) ner ; the  latter  hesitates  between  the 
Lat.  nodus,  a knot,  and  the  D.  noose,  noxa.  Lye  says, 

“ perhaps  from  nnsada,  impedivit , a word  which  occurs 
in  the  Gloss,  of  Lipsius.”  It  is  not  improbably  from 
A.S.  cnittau , cnyt-an,  ntctcre,  connecters ; to  net,  to 
tie,  to  fasten. 

A noose;  a knot,  a tie  or  fastening;  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  fastening  formed  by  what  is  called  a running 
knot. 

Have  I protest  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladle*, 

And  make  ’em  bear  all  tests,  and  am  I trick!  now  f 
Caught  in  min«  own  noose. 

Beaumont  and  Ffaeher.  Ruhr  a I Fife  and  hate  a tVxfe,  act  ill.  »C.  1 . 
While  Cruciate,  more  handy  than  the  rod, 

Gather'd  her  [Diana's]  flowing  hair  and  in  a *o©»e 
Humid  it  together  whilst  her  own  hung  loose 

Ailditon.  OvuL  Metamorphoses,  book  iii. 
What  can  be  douv  ? the  cose  is  plain, 

No  metlhods  of  escape  rumain: 

You're  fairly  noos'd,  and  must  consent 
To  bear,  wlvnt  nothing  can  prevent, 

A coxcomb’*  nngvr. 

Hi I Ate.  The  Ape , the  Parrot , and  the  Jackdaw. 

NOR.  See  No. 

NORANTEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Po- 
lyandria.  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Marcgracia* 
cett . (Dccandolle.)  Generic  character : calyx  five  to 
seven  purled  ; corolla,  petals  five,  reflected  ; stamens 
small,  numerous,  arranged  in  one  series ; filaments 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  corolla ; style 
none  ; stigma  capitate  or  acute. 

Two  species,  shrubs,  natives  of  South  America. 
Candolle. 
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NORD,  a Department  of  France,  nearly  coextensive 
with  the  former  Province  of  Flanders,  is  bounded  on 
the  North  by  the  German  Ocean,  East  by  Belgium, 
South  by  the  Department  of  Aisne,  and  West  by  that  of 
Pas  de  Calais.  Its  territory  is  the  most  productive  in 
France,  and  it  is  the  most  populous  of  the  Departments, 
except  that  of  Seine,  in  which  the  Capital  is  situated. 
Ou  its  snperfleial  extent  of  3396  British  square  miles  it 
has  a population  of  962,000  persons,  and,  consequently, 
263  to  each  square  mile.  'Die  soil  in  the  Northern  or 
maritime  part  is  flat  and  marshy,  but  very  fertile,  and  is 
principally  employed  for  the  pasture  of  homed  cattle, 
which  grow  to  a great  size.  The  dairy  is  there  the  chief 
object  of  the  farmer's  attention,  and  butter  and  cheese 
are  produced  in  great  quantity  and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  forest  of  Nieppe  extends  to  the  South  of  this  tract, 
and  its  timber  is  employed  in  supplying  Lille  with  fuel. 
The  Country  becomes  rougher  towards  the  South,  and 
some  considerable  eminences  vary  the  surface  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Cambray.  The  South-Eastern  part,  lying  about 
Avesnes,  is  tbe  least  productive,  and  only  barley,  oats, 
pulse,  and  the  hardier  kinds  of  fruit  can  be  cultivated  to 
advantage.  An  extensive  and  rich  bed  of  coal  is  worked 
with  gTeat  activity  in  the  vicinity  of  Valenciennes.  The 
rivers  are,  the  Scheldt,  here  nesr  its  source  and  of  insig- 
nificant size,  the  Scarpe  its  tributary,  the  Lys,  the  Aa, 
and  the  Sombre.  It  is  besides  intersected  by  many 
canals,  constructed  for  tbe  purposes  of  drainage  and 
inland  navigation.  The  principal  is  that  forming  a 
communication  between  the  Somine  and  Scheldt,  con- 
structed at  a great  expense,  as  a considerable  part  of 
its  line  consists  of  tunnels.  The  mineral  springs  of  St. 
Amand  are  much  frequented  from  their  efficacy  in  the 
treatment  of  rheumatic  affections.  The  staple  produce 
of  the  Department  is  corn,  of  which  the  greater  part  is 
employed  in  the  production  of  spirits.  Flax  and  rape- 
seed  are  its  other  principal  crops;  pulse,  fruit,  and 
tobacco  are  also  produced  in  large  quantities.  Both 
the  soil  and  climate  are  unfavourable  to  the  grape,  and 
beer  is  the  usual  beverage.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  fine  and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  flaxen  goods  of  every 
quality,  and  earthenware.  It  is  divided  into  the  districts 
Lille,  Avesnes,  Cambray,  Douny,  Dunkirk,  Ilazebrouck, 
and  Valenciennes,  each  named  after  their  principal 
towns. 

Cambray  and  Dunkirk  have  been  separately  de- 
scribed. 

Aretnes  is  a frontier  town  so  strongly  fortified  that 
it  was  included  among  the  places  reserved  for  the 
cautionary  occupation  of  the  Allies  after  the  second 
Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1915.  Numerous  quarries  exist  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  town  itself  are  several 
iron -fou n deries  and  smelting-houses.  Population  2700. 
Distant  9 miles  from  Maubeuge. 

Douay  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  navigable  river 
Scarpe.  and  communicates  with  the  Scheldt  by  the 
canal  of  La  Sensee.  Its  manufactures  are  cotton,  lines, 
lace,  and  thread ; and  it  maintains  a Caonon-foundery, 
an  Arsenal,  and  an  Artillery  School.  Its  former  three 
Colleges,  in  which  so  many  British  Roman  Catholic 
youths  used  to  resort  for  education,  are  now  consolidated 
into  one.  The  town  is  fortified,  and  protected  by  a fort 
on  the  Scarpe.  It  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough in  1710,  after  a siege  of  nearly  two  months. 
Population  more  than  18,000.  Distant  from  Cambray 
15  miles  N.  W.,  from  Paris  S3  N.  E. 

Uazebrouck  is  a well-built  town  which  supports 


manufactures  of  thread  and  linen.  Population  6600.  NORD. 
Distant  27  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Liege.  — 

Lille,  the  Capital  of  the  Department,  is  situated 
in  a fertile  and  highly  cultivated  plain  and  communicates  ^ , 

with  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  by  means  of  a canal.  It  | ^ 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  its  citadel  is  considered  the 
greatest  production  of  the  talents  of  Vauban.  Ita  seven 
gates  ornamented  with  sculptures,  its  wide  and  well- 
built  streets,  handsome  squares,  and  public  buildings 
constructed  in  an  excellent  style  nf  architecture,  render 
it  oneof  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  the  Kingdom.  The 
richness  of  the  surrounding  territory  causes  an  active 
and  lucrative  trade,  of  which  the  canal  is  the  principal 
channel.  Much  of  the  ground  on  which  the  town  is 
built  has  been  excavated  by  the  quarrying  of  freestone, 
and  these  extensive  caverns  have  served  the  inhabitants 
as  a place  of  refuge  during  the  bombardments  which  it 
has  several  times  suffered.  Its  population  is  69,000. 

Latitude  50^  22'  North,  longitude  Sr  7'  East. 

Falcncienne t is  a large  fortified  town  on  the  Scheldt,  Valen- 
ill  built,  in  a circular  form.  Its  manufactures  are  lace,  ci«nne* 
cambric,  gauze,  and  linens.  It  was  taken  by  the  Duke 
of  York  in  1794,  after  an  obstinate  siege.  Population 
17,000.  Distant  27  miles  S/E.  from  Lille. 

Herbin,  Staiulique  General e el  Par  lieu  Hire  de  ta 
France ; Malte-Brun,  Prhcti  de  la  Geographic  Uni- 
vertelle. 

NORFOLK,  a County  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  Position, 
North  and  East  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  South  by  «tent, 
Suffolk,  and  West  by  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  64  miles  in  b^0,iajiv^ 
length,  42  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  a superficial  extent 
of  1930  square  British  miles,  of  which  140  have  a soil 
of  very  fertile  loam.  900  of  loam  of  inferior  fertility, 

420  of  sand  capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  220  of  a 
thin,  unproductive  sand,  82  of  peat,  and  60  of  clay, 
which  from  the  lowness  of  its  position  has  a marshy 
character.  The  population  is  390,054,  or  213  to  each 
square  mile. 

The  outline  of  the  coast  is  a curve  little  broken  by  Sea-cwsi. 
any  inlets  of  the  sea  and  nearly  circular.  The  chalk 
cliffs  forming  the  Smitliern  and  Eastern  shores  of  Bri- 
tain for  a considerable  extent,  terminate  here  rn  brows 
little  elevated  above  high-water  mark.  Hunstanton 
Cliff  is  the  only  bold  and  rocky  headland,  the  other 
eminences  on  the  shore  are  principally  of  clay,  and  of 
Insignificant  height.  Much  of  the  coast  consists  of  . 
shingly  gravel  thrown  up  by  the  sea  into  banks,  which, 
after  they  have  received  a surface  of  sand,  are  clothed 
with  various  species  of  reeds  and  sedge.  These  banks 
are,  in  some  instances,  covered  by  the  sea,  and  form 
shoals  very  dangerous  to  vessels  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing navigation.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  which, 
lying  seaward  of  Yarmouth  Roads,  constitutes  that  im- 
portant place  of  refuge  for  shipping.  From  Critter, 
about  two  miles  North  of  Yarmouth,  to  Happisbu  rg 
Point,  the  coast  principally  consists  of  sand-hills,  called 
the  Marum  Hills,  which  often  shift  their  position,  being 
swept  away  by  the  violence  of  the  waves  or  gales. 

Where  the  sand-hills  terminate  the  mud-cliffs  commence, 
and, alternating  with  shingle,  extend  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  None  in  the  North-Western  extremity. 

Norfolk  is  one  of  the  most  level  tracts  in  England.  Aspect 
The  surface  is  most  uneven  in  the  Northern  part,  where  of  the 
hills  clothed  with  a dose  and  nutritious  herbage  and  country, 
fertile  valleys  are  diversified  with  groves  and  hedge- 
rows. The  soil  there  is  usually  a sandy  l»»«n  very 
productive  under  judicious  culture.  The  soil  of  the 
3 v 2 
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TCOR-  Eastern  part  is  generally  a tenacious  clay  abounding 
FOLK,  in  springs.  The  Western  part,  bearing  the  provincial 
'^v  mm/  name  of  West  Norfolk,  consists  principally  of  a thin, 
hungry  sand,  which  can  be  rendered  productive  only  by 
great  exertion  of  skill  and  labour.  An  extensive  dis- 
trict on  the  South-West,  is  a continuation  of  the  fenny 
tract  extending  through  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge- 
shire. It  is  commonly  under  water  in  Winter,  many  parts 
must  be  drained  every  Spring  by  hydraulic  machinery 
moved  by  windmills,  and  where  such  contrivances  are 
not  practicable,  sedge  and  reeds  aie  the  only  produce. 
There  are  few  natural  woods,  the  limber  with  which  the 
County  is  now  adorned  owing  its  origin,  generally, 
to  plantations  which  are  most  extensive  in  the  North- 
Western  part.  Mr.  Murahuin  of  Stratton  took  the 
lend  in  this  ornamental  species  of  improvement,  and  his 
example  has  been  emulated  by  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
Mr.  Windhuin  of  Felbrigg,  and  many  others. 

Riven.  Norfolk  has  many  rivers.  The  Western  boundary 

inland  throughout  its  whole  extent  is  formed  by  water- 
courses, the  channels  of  which  are  cither  naturat,  or 
made  continuous  by  canals.  In  commencing  an  exa- 
mination of  this  boundary  at  the  Southern  extremity 
we  And  it  formed  for  a short  distance  by  the  Great 
Ouse,  from  the  left  of  which  a branch  is  sent  off  called 
the  Croll,  bearing  the  name  of  Welney  further  down, 
and  joined  by  the  Wisbech  Canal  to  the  Nene,  which 
from  Wisbech  forms  the  boundary  to  the  sea.  The 
Great Oum.  Great  Ouse  runs  nearly  parallel  to  this  watercourse  with 
which  it  communicates  by  means  of  numerous  canals 
easily  formed  in  the  intervening  Country,  every  where  a 
level,  marshy  expanse.  The  Great  Ouse,  the  waters  of 
which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Nene,  have  received  a 
classical  celebrity  from  the  genius  of  Cowper,  rises  in 
Northamptonshire,  enters  this  County  to  the  South- 
West  of  Downham,  and  after  a course  of  sixty  miles 
falls  into  the  sea  two  miles  below  Lynn  Regis,  of  which 
its  mouth  forms  the  haven  known  by  the  name  of 
Lynn-deeps.  This  river  exhibits  on  a small  scale  the 
phenomenon  of  a bore,  similar  to  thut  which  produces 
such  formidable  effects  in  the  great  tropical  rivers. 
Spelinan  observes,  that  it  44  is  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
traordinary swell  or  overflowings  at  the  two  Equi- 
noxes, and  especially  at  the  full  Moon  of  the  Autumnal 
one,  when  a vast  heap  of  waters  from  the  sea  comes  in 
upon  it  with  such  fury,  that  the  inhabitants  call  it  eager, 
which  overwhelms  every  thing  in  its  way,  and  the  very 
waterfowl  shuu  it.”  It  is  navigable  twenty-four  miles 
above  Lynn  for  barges,  and  for  small  boats  as  far  as 
Bedford,  and  by  its  tributaries  extends  inland  naviga- 
tion through  seven  Counties.  At  Brandon  it  receives 
Wun*y,«  the  Wisaey  or  Stoke  River  on  its  right,  and  higher  up 
LinteOta*  0n  8amc  s'^e  l^c  "This  last  river  rises  at 

’ Lop  ham  in  the  South  of  the  County,  and  having  sent 
off  the  Waveney  Eastward  close  to  its  source,  flows 
Westward,  forming  for  a considerable  distance  the 
Southern  boundary.  It  is  navigable  os  far  as  Thetford, 
where,  from  the  right,  it  receives  the  River  Thet.  The 
Waveney.  Waveney.  after  divaricating  from  the  Little  Ouse,  forms 
the  Southern  boundary,  until,  having  joined  the  Yore 
a short  distance  above  Yarmouth,  it  expands  into  the 
Breydon  Water.  It  is  navigable  ns  high  up  as  Bungay. 
Yaie.  The  Y are  rises  at  Attleborough,  receives  the  Weusori 
dose  to  Norwich,  and  having  joined  the  Waveney, 
expands  into  Breydon  Water,  whence  its  stream  is  dis- 
charged into  the  sea  a little  below  Yarmouth.  As  these 
rivers  rise  in  marshy  lauds,  and  flow  through  a level 


country,  their  current  is  slow,  and  they  but  imperfectly  NOR- 
drain  the  adjacent  country.  Swelled  by  land-floods,  FOLK, 
and  having  their  mouths  often  choked  with  silt  thrown 
up  by  the  violence  of  the  tide,  they  frequently  overflow 
the  low  lands,  and  in  their  course  form  numerous  small 
shallow  lakes  provincial!)'  termed  Tiroad*  and  Mcert , Breads, 
of  which  the  largest  are  Breydon  Water,  three  miles 
long,  and  one  and  a half  wide;  and  Hickling  Broad, 
three  miles  long  and  one  wide.  Numerous  canals  in- 
tersect this  County,  especially  in  the  low  and  swampy 
tract  extending  through  the  South-Western  part.  Iu 
addition  to  the  communication  afforded  by  these  chan- 
nels, intercourse  is  every  where  facilitated  by  numerous 
excellent  roads. 

The  climate  is  considered  one  of  the  most  incle-  CUmatev 
ment  in  England.  Northerly  and  Easterly  winds  pre- 
vail, and  cause  cold  and  harsh  weather,  and,  though 
loaded  with  moisture,  are  unfavourable  to  vegetation, 
which  is  manifestly  much  slower  in  its  progress  here 
than  in  the  more  intaud  tracts.  In  the  tract  forming 
the  South-Western  part  of  the  County,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Marshland,  the  air  is  loaded  with  mias- 
mata which  produce  intermittent  fevers,  usually  attack- 
ing strangers  on  their  first  arrival.  The  sufferer  in 
such  a case  is  popularly  said  to  be  arrested  by  the  Bailiff 
of  Marshland. 

Though  the  soil  and  climate  of  Norfolk  are  rather  Rural  in- 
unfavourable  to  the  operations  of  the  farmer,  yet  it  duxtry. 
ranks  among  the  very  first  of  English  Counties  in  point 
of  skilful,  industrious,  and  productive  agriculture.  The 
cultivation  of  turnips  prevails  over  thut  of  other  crops. 

About  sixty  years  ago  the  Western  part  of  the  County 
consisted  cither  of  marsh  land,  or  open  sheep-walks, 
and  extensive  heaths  stocked  by  a miserable  nice  of  long- 
legged  sheep,  or  disfigured  by  the  warrens  of  innumera- 
ble rabbit**;  the  Northern  parts  were  sterile  heaths  inter 
spersed  with  a few  small  and  unproductive  enclosures. 

Those  tracts  now  feed  numerous  herds  of  heavy  cattle, 
or  wave  with  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  while  the 
country  is  sheltered,  adorned,  and  enriched  by  exten- 
sive and  thriving  plantations.  The  cultivation  of  the 
turnip,  besides  the  direct  profit  which  it  yields,  im- 
proves the  soil,  as  the  cattle  fed  on  it  render  the 
earth  firm  by  their  trampling,  aud  fertilize  it  by  their 
manure.  lit  consequence  of  this  improved  system,  the 
rents  of  Mr.  Coke's  Holkham  estate  have  risen  from 
£2200  to  above  £20,000,  and  pauperism  has  been  ob- 
viated to  such  a degree  that  the  poor-house  at  Holk- 
ham has  been  demolished  as  useless.  The  farms  arc, 
generally,  of  a large  size,  such  only  allowing  the  em- 
ployment of  the  great  capital  required  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  a soil  naturally  unproductive.  The  cus- 
tom of  lettiug  the  land  lie  fallow  one  year  in  three,  is 
exploded,  as  its  necessity  is  superseded  by  a judicious 
system  of  cropping,  so  that  one  crop  may  fertilize  as 
another  exhausts.  The  mode  of  cropping  in  general 
practice  is  popularly  termed  a six-course  shift,  t iz.  the 
first  year  wheat,  the  second  barley,  third  turnips,  fourth 
barley  or  oats,  fifth  clover,  sixth  wheat  again.  Wheat  is 
a general  crop  over  the  whole  County,  but  thrives  best  on 
the  stiff,  loamy  lands.  The  lighter  soils  are  favourable 
to  barley,  great  quantities  of  which  are  raised,  and  sent 
out  of  the  County,  after  having  been  converted  into  malt. 

Grain  is  generally  cultivated  by  drilling  or  dibbling. 

The  average  crops  of  the  whole  County  may  be  stated 
at  three  quarters  of  wheat  and  four  of  barley  to  the 
acre,  and  the  produce  of  other  sorts  is  proportioned  to 
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NOR-  this  standard.  The  crops  of  inferior  Importance  are 
FOLK,  rye,  buck-wheat,  peas, beans,  vetches,  cabbages,  mangcl- 

v— wurzcl,  lucerne,  carrots,  and  potatoes.  The  turnip  is 
by  far  the  most  important  crop.  A good  acre  will  pro- 
duce between  thirty  and  forty  cart-loads,  and  will  fatten 
a heavy  bullock  or  eight  sheep.  But  the  advantage 
does  not  terminate  here,  for  it  leaves  the  land  in  so 
due  a condition  as  to  ensure  a good  crop  of  barley  or 
clover,  and  subsequently  of  wheat.  Kent  computes  that 
the  value  of  the  corn  sent  out  of  the  County  amounts 
annually  to  a million  sterling.  He  slide*  the  value  of  the 
live  stock  which  it  sends  out  at  £373,000.  Poultry, 
and  especially  turkeys,  arc  produced  in  great  abundance. 
Babbits  multiply  very  fruitfully  in  the  sandy  tracts.  It 
is  computed  that  the  annual  sale  of  these  animals 
amounts  lo  £ 10,000. 

Fisheries.  Fresh- water  fish  are  plentiful  in  the  numerous  rivers 

and  canals  ; of  these,  tile  |>crch  is  so  abundant  that  at 
Bamworlb,  120  bushels  have  been  netted  in  a day. 
The  sea  fishery,  however,  is  far  more  important.  The 
mackerel  appear  on  the  coasts  in  vast  shoals  in  Spring 
and  Summer,  and  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  ail  abun- 
dant supply  of  food.  Yarmouth  owes  its  importance  to 
the  he i ring  fishery,  which  commences  in  September,  and 
continues  about  three  months.  In  successful  years,  it 
given  employment  to  200  vessels  of  40  or  50  tons  each, 
and  manned,  on  an  average,  by  a dozen  rnen.  70,000 
barrels  have  been  exported  in  a year,  while  the  home 
consumption  amounted  to  15,000  more.  The  trade 
affords  subsistence  to  above  2000  fishermen,  and  4000 
persons  employed  in  its  department*  on  shore.  Nearly 
all  the  fish  are  cured  by  smoking.  Notwithstanding  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  this  County,  pauperism,  con- 
fined principally  to  the  manufacturing  population,  is  a 
heavy  weight  on  its  resource*.  In  1829,  the  sum  levied 
for  poor-rate*  amounted  to  £308,564.  ( Parliamentary 
Document*.  1830,  vot.  xxxi.  p.  49.)  Norfolk  lies  in  the 
Diocese  of  Norwich,  which  extends  also  over  the  greater 
part  of  Suffolk  and  a portion  of  Cambridgeshire.  It 
contains  802  of  the  parishes  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Diocese. 

The  chief  Towns  in  the  County  are : 

Attip-  Attleborovgh,  once  a place  of  considerable  note,  and 

borough,  st *11  possessing  a Church,  the  remains  of  a large  and 
handsome  Collegiate  structure.  The  College  itself  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Distant  12  miles  N.  E. 
from  Thetford,  94  from  London.  Population,  in  1831, 
1939. 

Ay liham,  Ayltham  is  a Market  Town  on  the  South  bonk  of  the 
Bure,  which  is  navigable  for  barge*.  In  the  reigns  of 
Edward  II.  and  HI.  it  maintained  considerable  linen 
manufactories,  succeeded  afterward*  by  that  of  woollen. 
Weaving  and  knitting  are  now  the  chief  employments 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Church,  consisting  of  a nave 
with  aisles,  a chancel,  transept,  and  square  tower  sur- 
mounted with  a small  spire,  is  attributed  to  the  founda- 
tion of  John  of  Gaunt.  It  is  a Vicarage  in  the  girt  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury.  The  town  con- 
tains a Free- school  and  a County  Bridewell,  the  latter 
erected  in  1543.  Distant  9 miles  from  Norwich,  118 
from  London.  Population,  in  1831,  2334.  BlicMing 
Halls  about  two  miles  N.  W.  from  the  town,  is  a vene- 
rable bnck  mansion,  built  in  1 6*28,  upon  a manor  once 
belonging  to  Harold,  King  of  England,  and  on  the  site 
of  a former  house,  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Anne  Bolcyn. 

Cromer,  Cromer,  a Market  Town,  and  a favourite  watering- 
place,  stand*  upon  a diff  of  considerable  height.  The 


coast  is  very  dangerous,  and  the  town  is  without  a har-  NOR- 
bour;  the  bay  is  so  formidable  to  mariners  as  to  be  FOLK, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Throat  ; and  the  sea,  — v— — • 

which  is  perpetually  encroaching  upon  the  beach,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  swallowed  up  the  Church  of  ShipHen,  a 
town  which  once  either  adjoined  or  was  identical  with 
Cromer.  Large  masses  either  of  wall  or  of  rock  are 
pointed  out  at  low  tides  as  remains  of  that  building. 

The  existing  Church  is  a handsome  pointed  structure, 
with  a lofty  tower.  The  adjoining  country  is  pictu- 
resque, and  the  lobsters  found  on  the  coast  are  peculiarly 
esteemed.  Distant  9 miles  from  Aylsham,  129  from 
London.  Population,  in  1831.  1232. 

Denham,  East,  or  Market  Dereham,  is  a Market  Town  £ut  Dv ra- 
in the  centre  of  the  County,  clean  and  well  built,  with  a b«e. 
small  rivulet  flowing  through  it.  The  Church,  of  great 
antiquity,  with  a transept  and  central  tower,  contains  a 
monument  to  the  Poet  Cowper  buried  beneath  it.  A sin- 
gularly carved  oak  chest,  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Buck- 
enham  Castle,  is  employed  as  the  receptacle  of  the  church 
muniments,  and  on  tlie  Southern  side  in  the  church- 
yard is  a detached  Bell  tower,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  A richly  carved  font  bears  the  date  of 
1468.  Bishop  Bonner  was  Rector  of  Dereham  from 
1534  to  1540;  and  the  town  has  twice  suffered  greatly 
from  fire,  once  in  1581.  afterwards  in  1679.  Distant 
16  miles  N.  from  Norwich,  lOl)  from  London.  Popu- 
lation, in  1831,  3946.  West  Dereham,  2 miles  from  West  Dere- 
Dow nhani,  84  from  London,  has  a fine  brick  gate-  1um- 
tower,  the  remains  of  a Pnemonstratcnsian  Abbey, 
founded  in  1118.  Population,  in  1831,  496. 

Dm,  a Market  Town  on  the  Waveney,  on  the  South-  Da*, 
ern  borders  of  the  County,  has  manufactories  of  hempen 
cloth,  hose,  and  stays.  The  Church  is  a pointed  struc- 
ture with  a Western  tower.  The  town,  which  is  neat 
and  of  flourishing  appearance,  is  the  hirth-plsce  of 
Radulphus  de  Dicelo , (as  the  name  of  this  town  is 
Lali nixed.)  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  a Chronicler  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I. ; and  John  Skelton,  the  reputed 
Laureate  under  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  was  Rector  of 
the  Parish.  Distant  13  miles  S.  W.  from  Norwich,  91 
from  London.  Population,  in  1831,  2934. 

Downham  Market  stands  pleasantly  on  a hill  rising  Dmrnham 
from  the  Ouse,  which  is  crossed  by  a stone  bridge.  The  Market, 
market  is  particularly  noted  for  butter,  which  being 
conveyed  by  water-carriage  to  Cambridge,  and  thence  to 
London,  is  known  as  Cambridge  butter.  Of  this  com- 
modity 2000  firkins  arc  said  to  have  been  exported  in  a 
week.  Distant  11  miles  S.  from  Lynn,  84  from  Lon- 
don. Population,  in  1S81,  2198. 

Fakenham,  on  a hill  above  the  Yar,  contains  a very  Fakcnhun. 
handsome  pointed  Church.  Although  the  town  is  seven 
miles  from  the  sea,  saltpits  were  formerly  worked  in  it. 

The  Church  is  a Rectory  in  the  Patronage  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Distant  7 miles  E.  from  East 
Dereham,  108  from  London.  Population,  in  1831,2085. 

Holt  is  a handsome  Market  Town  on  rising  ground.  Holt 
principally  rebuilt  with  good  houses  since  a destructive 
fire  in  1708.  It  has  a large  Free-school,  founded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  a native  of  this  town,  in  1556, 
with  a scholarship  in  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  an- 
nexed lo  it  The  Fishmongers’  Company  in  London 
are  Patrons  and  Governors  of  this  school.  There  is 
also  in  Holt  a good  Sessions  House,  and  the  surround- 
ing country  is  very  agreeable.  Distant  from  East  Dere- 
ham 18  miles  N.,  from  London,  119.  Population,  ill 
JS31,  1622. 
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NOK-  Swaffham  is  a considerable  Market  Town,  occupying 
FOLK,  a large  space  of  ground  in  an  elevated  and  healthy  site. 

— ; The  Church  is  a noble  pointed  building  of  the  reign  of 
NORTH.  || enry  VI.,  the  Living  a Vicarage  in  the  Patronage  of 
' the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Near  the  town  is  an  excellent 

race-ground,  on  which,  besides  horse-race*,  coursing- 
matehes  are  frequently  and  regularly  held.  Distant  15 
miles  S.  E.  from  Lynn,  93  from  London.  Population,  in 
1531,  3255. 

New  Wil-  Waiting  ham,  New,  on  the  banks  of  a small  stream, 

Bingham.  js  distant  about  two  miles  from  O/d  W (thing  ham,  once 
celebrated  fora  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  founded  in  1016 
by  a noble  widow,  Hicoldie  Faverches,  to  which  an 
Augustan  Priory  and  a Conventual  Church  were  added 
by  ner  son.  The  Lady  of  Walsinghnm  was  notorious 
for  her  attraction  of  Pilgrims,  and  site  ia  described  at 
length  as  Diva  Paralhalauta , by  Erasmus,  iu  his  ex- 
quisite Colloquy,  Peregrinatio  Religioui*  ergo.  The 
village  in  which  she  abides,  he  says,  has  scarcely  any 
other  means  of  support  than  that  arising  from  the  in* 
flux  of  pilgrims;  and  be  continues  at  great  length,  and 
with  much  wit,  to  display  the  marvel*  contained  in  the 
Reliquaries.  Considerable  remains  of  the  once  magni- 
ficent Ecclesiastical  buildings  still  exist.  The  Church  is 
a fine  pointed  building,  and  contains  a very  noble  Font. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Walsingham  produces  rich  crops 
of  saffron.  Distant  4 miles  from  the  sea,  25  N.  W,  from 
Norwich,  117  from  London.  Population,  in  1531,  1004. 
Walton.  tV a! ton,  a small  Market  Town,  ia  remarkable  from 

its  neighbourhood  to  Wayland,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
called  Wailing  W ood,  t be  traditional  scene  of  the  Tragic 
story  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood,  or  as  the  second  title 
of  the  Old  Ballad  runs,  “ The  Norfolk  Gentleman's  lost 
Will  and  Testament.’*  Distant  19  miles  8.  W.  from 
Norwich,  91  from  London.  Population,  in  1831,  905. 
Wymond-  Wymondham , or  Windham,  aa  it  is  abbreviated  in  pro- 

h«n.  nuncialion,  is  a large  Market  Town  on  the  London  road, 
once  noted  for  a Benedictine  Priory,  erected  in  1 ISO, 
and  advanced  to  an  Abbey  in  1448.  The  Church  is  a 
handsome  pointed  building;  the  living  a Vicarage  iu  the 
gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  town  supports  many 
weavers,  and  has  also  considerable  manufactures  of 
wooden  ware.  Distant  from  Norwich  9 miles  S.  W., 
from  London  100.  Population,  in  1831,  5485. 

The  City  of  Norwich,  the  Boroughs  Castli-risixo, 
Lynn- Regis,  Thetkoro,  and  Yarmouth  are  separately 
described.  Other  Market  Towns  in  this  County,  more 
than  the  names  of  which  scarcely  demand  notice,  are 
Buckenham,  Fouihham,  Hariing,  Hingham,  Loddon , 
Methicold,  Waltham,  and  Rrrpham . 

Spelman’s  Iccnia , in  the  ReliyaUB  Spelmanniantt, 
Ox.  1698;  Blomefield,  History  of  the  County  of  Nor- 
folk, II  vols.  6vo.  Loud.  1805;  Marshall,  Rural  Eco - 
no  my  of  Norfolk , 2 vols.  8vo.  Lund.  1795  ; Kent,  (Ge- 
neral Vino  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
8vo.  Lnnd.  1796;  Young,  (Arthur,)  General  View  of 
the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  8vo.  Loud. 
1804  ; General  History  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  2 vols. 
8vo.  Loud.  1829. 

NORTH,  it.  A.  S.  north;  D.  noord;  Ger. 

North,  adj.  nord  ; Sw.  nord,  norr;  Fr.  nord. 

Northerly,  l The  Sw.  nor.  a narrow  strait, 
No'rtiikun,  f return  angxulum , Hire  derives 

No'rtiirrxly,  from  ttyrwau,  coarclare:  lie  re- 
No'rthward.  J jects  all  the  etymologies  offered  for 
north ; but  does  uot  proceed  to  anticipate  Tuoke  in 
deriving  norr,  from  the  same  verb.  North , *.  e.  nyr- 


U'fth,  or  nyrwlh,  is  the  third  person  singular  of  nyrto- 
an,  coarclare,  constringent ; to  bind  together,  to  con- 
strain. Probably  applied,  first,  to 

The  wind,  which  hindrth  or  conttraineth  the  ground, 
hardens  it : then  to 

The  region,  whence  such  wiud  comes. 

in i wriide  her  into  Eogvloud  St  roblned*  rrr  ft  ovre, 

And  hamde  & destrud*  J*u  twrf  coulreye  vast*. 

H.  Ohmcetier,  jv  388. 

Vor  ye  Rngly*-<f!  men  add*  in  ^Jl  load*  jxter, 

Bit  wurnrde  m'f^u-nrd.  aud  wnunv  rer  and  net. 

Id.  p.  229. 

A fie  y®  nrtrth  end*  w»t  in  hi*  kepyng, 

ft  oil « y«  south  eiuUi  Idle  Edmund*  Jv.  drouh- 

ft.  Brunnt,  f.  32. 

But  y«  northern,  men  held  him  no  Icauha. 

Id.  p.  33. 

Ion  northward  him  spud,  hU  load  for  to  visite. 

Id.  p.  207. 

And  thei  •chnlrn  maw  fro  the  «r*t  and  ««at,  and  fm  the  north 
and  noulb : and  tchulen  aitto  at  the  iiK-t»  in  the  row  me  of  Gud. 

H'id/f.  Luke,  eh.  xiii. 

And  they  nhatl  coror  fro  the  east  and  from  ill*  went,  and  from  the 
nnnhr  and  from  the  aunthe.  and  khal  *yt  duwne  in  th«  kingdom*  of 
Owl.  Bihlr.  Anno  1551. 

Whan  they  were  in  the  sea  amid 
Oat  of  thw  north  thei  we  a ckwide, 

Tl*e  alorme  arose.  tim  w)  rule*  Umdo 
Thei  bloWfii  many  a drvdrfuil  blaale, 

TIm  welkin  tt«»  all  utMKMl. 

Oower.  ('"»/.  Am.  book  vHL  fbl.  257. 

And  aa  Superstition,  the  daughter  of  liarharnan  and  Ignorance, 
to  amongst  flune  northerly  natron*,  like  a*  in  America,  magic  sat 
most  utirmwi. 

Sr /den.  Ittnotrationo  of  Drayton'  • Poly-o/htom,  note  7. 

Such  force*  met  nut,  nor  to  wide  a camp, 

When  African  with  alt  hit  northern  power* 

Besieg'd  Aitiracca,  as  rumaiwiM  t*4L 

Mdtvn.  I'uracLoe  H-yatned,  hook  iil  1.  337. 

The  greatest  declination  of  the  mm  from  the  wquinoctiall 
townnla  eittwr  pole,  being  alwayea  the  frame ; the  arnuc  cuunot  go® 
more  tout  her  n*ly  from  vt,  uor  come  noire  nurthern/y  toworda  it,  ia 
this,  than  in  foimer  t*ge.«- 

I hike  will.  Apotvyir,  L*Xik  ii.  ch.  iv.  sec.  4.  fol,  102. 

From  Hamath  northward  to  the  IXswert  wroth 
(Things  by  their  names  I call,  ihuitgh  yet  nmiam’d.) 

Aldiun.  1‘orodtie  L*M.  l»^ok  a*.  1.  139. 


The  norlhtiar,  though  it  be  lew  luramnuH  than  many  other*, 
yet,  by  reason  of  its  posit  am,  doth  better  guide  the  pilot,  than  m en 
the  muon  hersrlf. 

Boy/e.  tfWib,  vol.  n.  p.  272.  ContiJcnUtami  touching  the  Style  of 
the  HoJy  Script  urtM. 

Then  wondering  Arah-i  from  the  sultry  line, 

For  ever  northward  »*w  the  shade  incline. 

H> wo.  I *ran,  book  id. 

I do  «fW  great  relief  to  the  difllndrivs  of  the  Latin  etymologist, 
by  directing  hta  view  to  the  north  rather  than  to  the  east,  when  all 
hut  labour  and  toil  are  frustrate  iu  the  Greek. 

Toohe.  Diveroiont  of  Parley,  fob  iL  p.  293. 

Tlie  northern  origin  in  totally  out  of  sight ; is  iatinrly  and  com- 
ploatly  loot  in  its  deep  antiquity.  Id.  Ji.  p.  270. 

NORTHALLERTON,  a Borough  and  Market 
Town  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  on  a 
rising  ground  near  the  river  Wiske,  in  a rich  and  fertile 
country  on  the  High  North  Road.  It  consists  princi- 
pally of  a single,  well-built  street,  more  than  hall  a mile 
in  length.  The  Church  ia  a pointed,  cruciform  struciurv, 
the  market  place  is  spacious,  and  the  tow  n contains  a 
Prison  and  a House  of  Correction.  It  returns  two 
Members  to  Parliament,  and  is  distinguished  in  English 


NORTH. 
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NORTH-  History  as  the  spot  on  which  was  fought,  in  1 133,  ft  great 
ALLKR-  engagement,  in  which  the  English  Barons  completely 
TON.  deieated  David,  King  of  Scotland,  who  espoused  the 
NORTH-  cau8e  of  niece  tkic  Etnp^*»  Matilda  against  the 
AM  WON-  usurper  Stephen.  The  English  raised  on  a wheeled 
SHIRK,  chariot  a lofty  Crucifix,  decorated  with  the  banners  of 


St  Peter  and  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  surmounted  NORTH- 
with  a consecrated  Host;  and  from  that  ensign,  framed  ALLKR* 
probably  in  imitation  of  the  Lombard  carroreio,  the  fight  TON. 
in  which  it  was  exhibited  is  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  voRTH- 
Stavdard.  Northallerton  is  distant  from  York  30  miles  ampTON* 
N.  W.,  from  London  224.  Population,  in  1831,  3004.  SHIRK. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Position,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  a County  of  England, 
extent,  *nd  €Xtends  66  miles  from  its  South-Western  extremity 
boundaries.  ^ Aynho  to  Crowland  at  its  extreme  North-Western 
point,  the  longest  line  at  right  angles  to  this  reaches 
from  Boreat  Wood  near  Yardlcy  to  Stamford  on  Avon, 
a distance  of  30  miles.  Its  superficial  extent  is 
648,000  acres,  or  1012  British  miles.  Proceeding  from 
Aynho  to  Crowland,  along  its  Western  limit,  we  find  it 
bounded  successively  by  the  following  Counties,  Oxford- 
shire, Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire,  and 
Lincolnshire,  and  proceeding  from  Crowland  along  the 
Eastern  limit  to  Aynho  on  its  South-Western  extremity, 
in  like  manner  by  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire, 
Bedfordshire,  and  again  by  Oxfordshire.  Of  the  617,000 
acres  which  it  contains,  290,000  are  arable.  236,000 
usually  emptoyed  in  pasture,  and  86,000  remaining  nearly 
Forest*  in  a stale  of  nature.  Three  royal  F oresU,  Snlcey,  W bittle- 
wood,  and  Rockingham,  are  situated  in  this  County. 
Rockingham  Forest,  in  the  North-West,  extends  20  miles 
in  length,  and  contains  about  10,000  acres,  but  within 
its  limit*  are  many  open  spots  affording  goml  pastur- 
age. Geddington  Chase  was  formerly  part  ol  this  Forest 
until  disforested  by  the  Crown,  and  converted  into  a Chase 
in  favour  of  llie  Montague  family.  Snlcey  Forest  contains 
about  4000  acres,  and  was  far  more  extensive  before  the 
separation  of  Yardlev  Chase,  celebrated  for  its  enormous 
oak,  filly- one  feet  in  girth,  and  the  subject  of  one  of 
CowpcFs  most  striking  Poems.  Whittlebury  Forest  is 
eleveu  miles  in  length,  and  contains  about  7000  acres. 
All  these  Forests  are  un profitable  as  public  property,  the 
salaries  of  officers  and  servants  generally  equalling  or 
even  exceeding  the  proceeds.  The  soil  of  the  Forests  is 
generally  a moist,  grey  loam,  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  oak.  The  Great  Peterborough  Fen,  a tract  of  7000 
acres  in  the  North-East,  though  some  of  the  most  fer- 
tile land  in  the  Kingdom,  is  inadequately  productive,  in 
consequence  of  the  right  of  commonage  claimed  over  it 
by  the  neighbouring  farmers. 

Aspect  of  This  County  possesses,  probably,  as  great  natural  ad- 
th# country,  vantages  as  any  other  in  the  Kingdom.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  well  watered,  the  landscapes  are  varied,  ex- 
tensive, and  beautiful,  and  adorned  in  general  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  timber.  No  mountains  or  eminences 
occur  possessing  such  a height  or  ruggedness  of  surface 
as  might  preclude  cultivation ; and  Art,  by  architecture, 
planting,  and  agriculture,  has  given  it  a high  degree  of 
Climate.  wealth  and  embellishment  The  climate  is  very  favour- 
able to  health  and  vegetatiou,  the  air  is  pure,  as  no 
ground  has  elevation  sufficient  to  attract  and  retain 
foggy  and  unwholesome  vapours.  Heavy  falls  of  snow 
are  rare,  and  their  duratiou  seldom  long,  and  from  the 
inland  position  of  the  country  the  air  U dry,  and  the 
rains  seldom  injurious  to  the  crops. 

Though  the  County  contaius  no  mountains,  nor  any 
eminence  exceeding  SOO  feet  in  height,  it  is  a table  laud 


more  elevated  than  almost  any  other  extensive  surface 
in  the  Kingdom.  Exclusively  of  barometrical  measure- 
ments, this  elevation  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  rivers 
flow  both  Eastward  and  Westward  into  the  German 
Ocean  and  Irish  Channel.  The  Nen  rises  near  Catcsby  U»rsr». 
in  the  Hundred  of  Fawsley,  flows  by  Northampton  and 
Peterborough,  and  passes  into  Cambridgeshire,  at  the 
North-Eastern  extremity  of  which  it  frills  into  the  German 
Ocean.  The  Charweil  rises  in  the  same  vicinity  as  tho 
Nen,  and  after  running  for  several  miles  along  the 
Western  boundary  of  thus  County,  enters  Oxfordshire, 
where  it  falls  into  the  Thames.  The  Avon  rises  near 
the  memorable  field  of  Naaeby,  and  after  flowing  for  a 
short  distance  through  this  County  passes  successively 
through  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Gloucester- 
shire, and  falls  into  the  Severn  at  Tewkesbury.  The 
Welland  rises  in  the  Hundred  of  Rothwell,  and  winding 
along  the  North-Western  boundary  flows  by  Stamford, 
where  it  becomes  navigable,  passes  into  Lincolnshire, 
where,  below  Spalding,  it  falls  into  the  sea.  The 
Ouse  rimes  in  the  Hundred  of  Sutton,  and  after  a course 
of  a few  miles  passes  into  Buckinghamshire.  Numerous 
smaller  streams  are  tributary  to  these,  and  every  where 
afford  the  inhabitants  the  advantages  of  irrigation,  and 
power  applicable  to  corn-mills  and  similar  mechsnical 
contrivances.  Only  the  Nen  and  the  Welland  are 
navigable  in  this  County. 

Much  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  of  this  County  SoiL 
has  a soil  of  strong,  stiff  day,  employed  in  the  culture 
of  beans  and  wheat  before  enclosure,  and  when  enclosed 
generally  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture.  The  uplands 
nave  a lighter  soil,  and  are  more  generally  employed  in 
tillage.  The  surface  there  consists  of  a grey  or  brown 
loain  of  various  tenacity,  but  no  where  approaching  the 
sterility  of  sand  or  the  harshness  of  day.  The  under 
stratum  is  most  generally  stone  in  loose  fragments, 
sometimes  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  brought  up  by 
the  plough  to  the  deterioration  of  the  vegetable  mould. 

Much  of  this  substratum  is  calcareous,  often  pure  enough 
to  be  burned  into  lime,  but  in  some  places  largely  mixed 
and  encrusted  with  argillaceous  and  other  extraneous 
matter.  The  North- Western  is  the  least  fertile  part  of 
the  County,  and  the  culture  of  turnips,  the  crop  best  Rural  in- 
sulted to  the  soil,  does  not  receive  the  attention  which  dustry. 
it  merits.  Peterborough  Fen  and  some  other  low 
tracts  have  a dark -coloured  and  very  fertile  alluvial 
earth.  The  mineral  kingdom  affords  Northampton  few 
remarkable  car  important  productions.  Slate  quarries 
are  worked  to  a considerable  extent,  and  the  blocks  arc 
divided  into  Iambic  by  a singular  and  ingenious  pro- 
cess. The  masse*  of  stone  are  dug  up  in  Autumn,  and 
being  placed  in  a position  different  from  that  which  they 
had  in  llie  quarry,  the  rain  insinuates  itself  between  the 
layers,  and  in  t rusty  weather  the  expansion  of  the  w ater, 
as  it  freezes,  splits  the  block  into  plates  of  a proper  thick- 
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NORTH-  ness.  Property  is  little  subdivided  in  this  County,  and 
AMPTON-  Young  mentions  thirty -seven  estates  of  £3000  per  an- 
SHIRK.  num  nn(j  upwards  each,  and  sixteen  from  £5000  to 
^10,000  each.  The  farms  ore  of  moderate  extent, 
having  an  average  size  of  from  150  to  200  acres.  They 
are  mostly  held  at  will,  and  the  few  leases  granted  are 
for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  with  strict 
covenants  enforcing  rotation  of  crops,  repairs,  and 
similar  regulations,  which  may  preveut  the  deterioration 
of  the  value  of  the  land.  Grazing  is  the  most  lucrative 
and  important  department  of  farming.  According  to 
PiU,  the  number  of  cattle  annually  fattened  amounts  to 
33,000,  and  the  number  of  sheep  to  250,000;  much  the 
greater  proportion  of  this  stock  is  sent  to  the  London 
market  The  horses  bred  in  this  County  are  of  the 
strong  black  breed,  and  suitable  either  for  coaches,  lor 
the  cavulry  service,  or  for  heavy  waggons.  The  farmer 
generally  purchases  them  young,  and  after  using  them 
on  his  farm  for  two  or  three  years,  sells  them  for  the 
above  purposes.  The  number  in  the  County  is  rated  by 
Pitt  at  20,000.  Butler  is  the  principal  produce  of  the 
dairy,  and  is  sent  in  great  quantities  to  the  London 
market,  which  also  receives  large  supplies  of  veal  from 
this  County. 

Wood,  from  its  abundance,  is  much  used  as  fuel, 
though  large  quantities  of  cool  ore  conveyed  from  Staf- 
fordshire by  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  tra- 
verses l»e  County  for  above  forty  miles.  The  level  which 
passes  through  Braumston  Tunnel  has  the  extraordinary 
elevation  of  375  feet.  The  Union  Canal  connects  the 
Nen  at  Northampton  with  the  Soar  above  Leicester. 
Mimifac-  In  few  Counties  is  a less  proportion  of  the  population 
turet.  engaged  in  manufactures  than  in  Northamptonshire. 

About  1000  persons  are  employed  in  Northampton  and 
its  vicinity  in  making  shoes.  About  Wellingborough, 
according  to  PiU,  10,000  persons  are  engaged  in  making 
lace,  but  the  number  seems  exaggerated.  At  Kettering 
about  2000  persons  arc  employed  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture. According  to  the  Census  of  1631,  the  popula- 
tion is  179,276.  The  Poor  Rates,  in  1628,  amounted, 
according  to  Parliamentary  documents,  (1629,  vol.  xxi. 
p.  100.)  to  £162,571. 

Nor-  Northampton , the  County  Town  and  a Borough,  is 

Uuunptoo.  of  very  ancient  dote,  and  appears  to  have  been  exposed 
to  much  suffering,  even  so  early  as  the  Danish  invasions. 
In  Domesday  Book  no  more  than  forty  Burgesses  of  the 
town  are  recorded,  although  in  1064  there  existed  sixty. 
The  town,  with  the  whole  Hundred  of  Falkely,  (Fawsley.) 
then  valued  at  £40  a year,  was  given  by  the  Conqueror 
to  a Norman  retainer,  St.  Liz,  to  provide  shoes  for  his 
horses.  Many  of  the  following  Kings  kept  their  Court 
during  some  of  the  great  festivals  in  this  town,  and  we 
read  of  Councils  also  and  Ecclesiastical  Synods  assem- 
bled in  it.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  owing  to 
some  discontents  both  in  Oxford  aud  Cambridge,  the 
students  resorted  to  Northampton,  and  formed  there  a 
third  University,  which  at  first  received  the  countenance 
of  the  King  ; but  when  the  rebels  against  Alma  Mater 
disregarded  the  Royal  authority,  and  sided  with  the 
Borons,  they  received  peremptory  orders  to  return  to  the 
Seats  of  Learning  which  they  had  deserted.  The  last 
Parliament  held  in  Northampton  was  that  in  4 Richard 
11.,  noted  for  having  levied  that  poll-tax,  which  occa- 
sioned Wat  Tyler’s  rebellion.  In  the  Wars  of  the 
Hoses,  a great  battle  was  fought  in  its  neighbourhood, 
in  1463,  in  which  Henry  VI.  was  taken  prisoner. 
During  the  Great  Rebellion  it  was  seized  and  occupied 


by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  the  remains  of  some  of  NORTH- 
whose  fortifications  may  still  be  traced  in  the  North-  AMPTON- 
Eastern  quarter.  In  1675,  a most  destructive  fire  con-  SHIRE, 
sumed  the  greater  part  of  the  town ; between  600  and 
700  dwelling-houses  were  burned,  and  the  loss  of  pro- 
perly was  estimated  at  £150,000;  and  ultbough  the 
subscription  raised  for  the  sufferers  after  the  memorable 
fire  of  London  amounted  but  to  £18,000,  more  than 
£20,000  was  collected  on  this  occasion  by  private  bene- 
volence. 

The  town  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Nen  or  Nine,  and  is  a great  thoroughfare  both  on 
the  Northern  and  Western  roads  ; the  streets  are  regular, 
and  the  houses  for  the  most  pari  uniformly  built  of  free- 
stone ami  slated.  Of  its  Walls  and  Castle  there  are  now 
but  scanty  remains,  and  of  its  former  seven  Churches  and 
three  Chapels  of  ease,  only  four  exist.  Thai  of  AU 
Saints,  a Rectory  in  the  gifl  of  the  Corporation,  a motley 
edifice,  rebuilt  alter  the  fire  in  1675,  violating  all  rules 
of  arehiteciure,  and  fnced  with  a slice  of  Ionic  portico, 
stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  St.  Giles’s  is  a 
large  pointed  building  closely  adjoining  the  undent  wall. 

St.  Peter's,  in  the  West  of  the  town,  near  the  site  of  the 
Castle,  is  probably  of  Norman  origin,  and  a very  interest- 
ing specimen  of  that  style ; the  great  Western  arch  of 
the  tower  in  the  interior  is  very  elaborately  worked  ; the 
font  is  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  St.  Sepulchre's  is  one 
of  the  four  llound  Churches  (the  others  are  the  Temple, 

London,  the  Holy  Sepu.ehre,  Cambridge,  amktlie  Church 
at  Little  Maplestcd,  Essex)  built  by  tike  Templars  on  the 
model  of  that  at  Jerusalem.  A square  Western  tower, 
and  a nave  and  aisles  on  the  East,  are  Inter  additions. 

Of  the  destroyed  Ecclesiastical  buildings,  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s stood  without  the  North  gate,  in  a field  now 
known  as  Lawless  (Lawrence  ?)  Close  ; it  was  in  ruins 
in  the  time  of  Leland.  Si.  Edmund’*,  immediately 
without  the  Eastern  gate,  was  standing  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  St.  Gregory’s,  near  St.  Peter’s,  was  granted 
in  1577  few  a Grammar  School.  In  St.  Mary's  Street, 

Eastward  from  the  Castle,  was  a Church  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  in  Cock  Lane  once  stood  SL  Michael’s. 

Besides  the  Churches  there  were  numerous  Monastic 
Establishment*  ; and  two  Hospitals,  still  existing,  for 
the  support  of  alms-men,  that  of  St  John  founded  in 
1 16S,  that  of  St.  Thomas  in  1450. 

Among  the  modern  buildings  is  an  extensive  General 
Infirmary,  opened  in  1793,  a handsome  Sessions  House, 
and  Town  and  County  Gaols.  The  principal  street, 
called  the  Drapery , is  terminated  by  a noble  square, 

JVoodhill , employed  as  a market  place ; that  for  horses 
being  considered  the  finest  in  England.  Northampton 
has  returned  two  Members  to  Parliament  since  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.;  it  gives  the  title  of  Marquess  to  the 
family  of  Compton.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  with 
France,  from  its  central  situation,  it  was  considered  a 
very  eligible  spot  for  jwisioncni  of  war  on  their  parole. 

About  one  mile  and  a half  on  the  London  road  stands 
one  of  the  Crosses  erected  by  Edward  I.  in  commemo- 
ration of  Queen  Eleanor.  Northampton  has  produced 
few  native  worthies : the  ambiguous  and  servile  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  Samuel  Parker,  is  one ; Samuel  Fisher, 
a crazy  enthusiast  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  by 
turns  a Puritan,  an  Anabaptist,  and  a Quaker,  is  a 
second ; and  the  equally  crazy  Robert  Brown,  founder 
of  the  intemperate  Sect  which  bears  his  name,  and  whose 
chief  pride  seems  to  have  been  that  he  could  boast  of 
committal  to  thirty-two  prisons,  completes  the  trium- 
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NORTH-  virate.  Wc  know  not  whether  the  town  hod  the  honour 

AMPTON*  of  giving  birth  to  an  Ecclesiastic  of  widely  different 
SHIRK,  character,  but  the  pious  and  justly  respectable  Doddridge 
officiated  in  it  to  the  Independents  during  twenty-two 
years;  he  died  at  Lisbon  in  1751,  and  a tablet  in  his 
own  Chapel  records  his  memory.  The  manufactures  of 
Northampton  are  shoes,  stockings,  and  lace.  The 
population,  which  in  1801  was  only  7020,  had  increased 
in  18*21  to  10,793,  and  by  the  census  of  1931  is  15,351. 
Distant  from  Newport  Pognell  15  miles  S.  E. ; from 
London  65$  miles  N.  W. 

Bn ackley,  H io ham  Ferrers,  and  Peterborough 
are  separately  described, 

Brington.  Bring  ton  is  a small  village  with  a handsome  pointed 
Church,  annexed  to  which  is  a monumental  Chapel  deco- 
rated with  many  tombs  of  members  of  the  Spencer 
family,  the  oldest  bearing  dale  1522.  Distant  6 miles 
N.  W.  from  Northampton,  71  from  London.  Population, 
in  1831,  8S7.  About  a mile  N.  W.  from  the  village 
stands  Althorpc , the  seat  of  Earl  Spencer,  built  by  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland  in  1688,  a large  edifice,  occupying 
three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  but  without  preteusion  to 
architectural  beauty.  The  Park  is  richly  timbered,  and 
finely  varied  in  elevation.  The  Gallery  contains  many 
noble  Pictures,  and  the  Library  is  celebrated  as  the  most 
choice  private  collection  in  England. 

Oareutry.  Daventry  is  a Market  Town  seated  on  a hill  near  the 
sources  of  the  Avon  and  the  Nen,  which  fall  into 
opposite  seas,  and  almost  encompassed  by  other  hills. 
A Clugni&c  Priory  was  founded  in  it  in  1090,  of  which 
the  Refectory  still  exists.  The  town  is  a Borough  by  a 
Charter  of  John,  renewed  by  Elizabeth.  It  is  dirty 
and  ill  built ; its  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  whips. 
About  half  a mile  to  the  South,  on  Borough  Hill,  or 
Danes'  Hill,  is  a remarkably  strong  encampment,  with 
many  vestiges  of  buildings,  attributed  variously  by  an- 
tiquaries to  the  Britons,  Romans,  Danes,  and  Saxons. 
The  spot  was  occupied  by  the  Royal  army  before  the 
fatal  Battle  of  Naseby.  Distant  12  miles  N.  W.  from 
Towcester,  72  from  London.  Population,  in  1931, 
including  the  Hamlet  of  Drayton,  3646. 

Futherin-  Fotheringay,  a small  village  on  the  river  Nen,  is  dis- 

K»y-  tinguished  for  its  Castle,  erected  soon  after  the  Conquest, 
and  rebuilt  by  Edmund  Langley  Duke  of  York,  sou  of 
Edward  III.  The  keep  was  in  the  shape  of  a fetter- 
lock, the  device  of  the  House  of  York.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Richard  III.,  the  last  prison  and  the 
scene  of  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  ; and 
in  consequence  of  that  bloody  deed  it  was  razed  to  the 
ground  on  the  accession  of  James  I.  Some  remains  of 
a very  ancient  Nunnery,  transformed  by  Edward  Duke 
of  York  into  a College  lor  Seculars,  still  exist,  and  in  the 
Conventual  Church,  the  body  of  that  Prince,  killed  at 
Agincourt,  and  also  that  of  Richard  Duke  of  York, 
who  fell  at  Wakefield,  lie  buried.  Distant  10  miles  from 
Stamford,  85  from  London.  Population,  in  1831,  280. 

Kettering.  _ KeUering  is  a Market  Town  on  a rising  ground  near  a 
rivulet  flowing  into  the  Nen.  The  houses  for  the  most 
part  arc  mean  and  ill-built,  and  many  of  them  thatched. 
It  has  manufactures  connected  with  various  process  of 
wool-combing  and  weaving.  The  Church  is  of  pointed 
architecture,  with  a handsome  tower  and  spire.  Distant 
from  Wellingborough  6 miles  N.,  from  London  75. 
Population,  in  1831,  4099. 

Naaeby.  Newby,  a small  village,  is  reputed  to  stand  on  the 


highest  ground  in  England,  but  that  assertion  is  di3-  NORTII- 
puted  by  other  places  in  the  County,  especially  by  Sla- 
verton.  The  battle  in  which  Charles  1.  finally  lost  his  , 

Crown,  was  fought  in  a field  adjoining  the  village.  It 
was  once  a Market  Town,  chartered  by  John,  and  the 
Cross  still  remains.  Distant  12  miles  N.  W.  from 
Northampton,  77  from  London.  Population,  in  1831, 

707. 

Oundle  is  a neatly  built  Market  Town  on  the  Northern  Oundle. 
bank  of  the  Nen,  by  the  winding  course  of  which  it  is 
almost  surrounded.  Its  pointed  Church  has  a lofty 
Western  tower.  The  river  is  crossed  by  two  bridges. 

Distant  16  miles  S.  from  Stamford,  77  from  London. 
Population,  in  1831,  including  the  Hamlet  of  Aston, 

2430. 

Rockingham , now  a decayed  Market  Town,  stands  on  Rocking- 
the  river  Welland,  and  once  had  a Castle  built  by  the  bftB0* 
Conqueror,  which  was  the  occasional  residence  of  our 
Kings  till  the  reign  of  Edward  111.,  and  during  the  Great 
Rebellion  was  occupied  for  Charles  I.  by  Sir  Louis 
Watson,  created  Baron  Rockingham  in  1644.  Little 
now  remains  of  it,  and  on  its  site  is  a mansion  belong- 
ing to  Lord  Sondes.  Great  part  of  the  Church  was 
destroyed  while  the  forces  of  the  Parliament  besieged 
the  Castle.  The  Forest  of  Rockingham  wos  anciently 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  Kingdom.  Jn  Edward  I.’s  time 
it  is  described  as  extending  30  miles  in  length,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  8 miles.  In  a survey,  so  late  as 
1641,  its  extent  was  14  miles  by  5,  and  it  was  noted 
for  its  iron  works.  Rockingham  is  distant  83  miles 
N.  from  London.  Population,  in  1831,  296. 

Towcctter  is  a considerable  Market  Town  on  the  River  Towcester. 
Weedon,  which  is  crossed  by  three  bridges.  Horsley 
conjectures  that  it  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Station  Lactodoro,  on  the  Watling  Street  which  passes 
through  the  town.  On  the  North-Western  side  are 
vestiges  of  a fosse  and  castle,  supposed  to  be  Saxon. 

The  single  street  of  which  it  mainly  consists  is  well  built, 
and  abounds  in  inns.  An  Hospital  and  Chantry  were 
founded  in  this  town  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  by 
William  Sponne,  Archdeacon  of  Norfolk,  and  Rector  of 
this  Parish,  whose  arms  still  decorate  the  windows  of 
the  Talbot  Inn,  once  his  property.  Silk  and  lace  are 
manufactured  here.  It  is  the  birth-place  ofEmpson,  the 
associate  of  Dudley  in  the  favour  of  Henry  VII.  His 
father  was  a sieve-maker ; and  he  himself  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  was  beheaded  at 
Northampton  in  1510.  Distant  7 miles  S.  W.  from 
Northampton,  60  from  London.  Population,  in  1831, 
including  the  Ilamlets  of  Catdicote,  Handley,  and 
Wood-Burcott,  2671. 

fV ellingborovgh,  a Market  Towm,  probably  derives  its  WelUaw- 
nnmc  from  Redwell,  a mineral  spring  in  the  neighbour-  borough, 
hood  : it  stands  on  the  side  of  a hill,  slopiug  to  the  river 
Nen,  and  is  clean  and  neatly  built,  mostly  since  a great 
fire  in  1738.  The  Church  is  a large  and  handsome 
pointed  building.  The  chief  trade  is  in  corn.  Distant 
7 miles  N.  E.  from  Northampton,  68  from  London. 
Population,  in  1831,  4688. 

Bridges  and  Whalley,  Hutiory  and  Antiquities  of 
Northamptonehire,  2 vols.  fol.  Ox  lord,  1791 ; Donaldson, 

View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Northampton , 4to.  Edin- 
burgh, 1794  ; Pitt,  General  View  if  the  Agriculture  of 
the  County  of  Northampton,  8vo.  London,  1809. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 


NORTH-  NORTHUMBERLAND,  an  English  County,  is 
t'MBKR-  hounded  on  the  North  by  Scotland  and  part  of  the  County 
LAND.  Durham,  Lust  by  the  Herman  Ocean,  South  by  the 
County  of  Durhunt,  ami  West  by  Cumberland.  It  » 
boundaries  miles  long,  47  broad,  am!  contains  1809  square 
aud  extent.'  British  miles,  or  1,157,760  ocres. 

-Sea-cc-ast,  Budle  Bay,  the  Northern  limit  of  the  sea-coast  of 
Northumberland,  is  an  inlet  with  a sandy  bottom,  ad- 
mitting vessels  drawing  seven  feet  of  water,  well  known 
for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  shell-fish.  The 
cliffs  to  the  South  are  regarded  as  basaltic,  and  on  a 
sleep  rock  of  that  formation  k seated  Bamborough 
Castle,  which  rears  its  quadrangular  and  massive  walls 
to  the  height  of  150  fort.  Opposite  to  this,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a channel  of  about  a mile  in  width,  are 
the  Fairn  Islands,  seventeen  in  number,  but  so  small 
and  barren,  that  in  Pennant's  time  they  were  rented  but 
for  j£I6,  a charge  liquidated  by  the  tenant  from  the  sale 
of  kelp  and  of  the  feathers  of  sea-fowl.  At  DunsUui- 
borough  the  line  of  coast  consists  of  whinstonc  rocks, 
striking  from  their  heights,  their  rough  and  precipitous 
character,  and  the  violence  with  which  the  surge  breaks 
against  them.  The  ruins  of  Dunstanbornugh  Castle  are 
situated  on  a cliff  of  that  formation,  over  which  they  extend 
so  far  as  to  cover  an  area  of  nine  acres.  The  estuary  of 
the  Coquet  forms  a small  harbour  capable  of  admitting 
square-rigged  vessels,  and  defended  from  the  violence  of 
the  sea,  rolling  in  from  the  Fast,  by  the  Isle  of  Coquet, 
a fertile  spot,  but  having  an  area  of  only  seven  acres. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  Blyth  at  a short  distance  to  the 
South  forms  a good  haven,  much  frequented  by  shipping 
since  the  opening  of  the  Cowpen  Colliery  ; as  many  as 
forty  have  sailed  in  a single  tide.  A few  works  of  no 
great  expense  or  complexity,  might  render  it  one  of  the 
best  havens  in  this  part  of  the  Kingdom.  The  coast 
here,  and  in  general  Southward  as  far  as  Tynemouth, 
consists  of  clay  mingled  with  gravel,  and  in  many  places 
encroached  on  by  the  violence  of  the  wave*.  Numerous 
rocks  and  small  islands  fringe  the  coast,  and  are  probably 
fragments  of  land  overwhelmed  by  the  sea.  The 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Seaton  by  the  construction 
of  flood-gates,  which  have  caused  the  place  to  be  called 
Seaton  Sluice,  has  been  rendered  capable  of  contain- 
ing twelve  or  fourteen  square-rigged  vessel**.  Opposite 
this  haven  lies  the  small  Island  of  St.  Mary.  The 
estuary  of  the  Tyne  has  to  the  North  a peninsula  of 
stupendous  rocks.  The  Benedictines,  with  that  taste  so 
ofteu  exhibited  by  cenobites  in  the  selection  of'  their 
retreats,  erected  a spacious  and  beautiful  monastery  on 
this  noble  site.  By  u revolution  of  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence, this  mansion  of  peace  has  been  converted  to 
military  purposes,  as  the  ruins  have  been  ruddy  repaired, 
and  made  a storehouse  for  ammunition.  The  mouth  of 
the  Tyne,  about  500  yards  wide,  is  guarded  by  two 
forts,  one  situated  on  each  bank.  The  channel  expands 
as  it  recedes  from  the  tea,  and  forms  a haven  capable  of 
containing  2500  ships  of  500  tons  burden.  Spring 
tides  rise  18  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

UouuUiia.  The  Western  part  of  the  County  is  overspread  with 
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mountains,  among  which  the  Cheviot  Hills,  forming  the  NORTH- 
boutuiary  on  the  side  of  Roxburghshire,  attain  the  height  VMMvK- 
of  *2680  feet.  Notwithstanding  this  elevation,  the  Cheviot  LAND.^ 
Hills  are  in  genera!  remarkably  fertile,  presenting,  with 
the  exception  of  their  summits^  a uniform  coat  of  green- 
sward affording  excellent  pasture  for  sheep.  As  the 
ground  has  a declivity  to  the  level  tract  on  the  shore,  the 
rivers  generally  flow  in  that  direction.  Those  mountains 
are  formed  of  granite  and  whinstone,  and  are  computed 
to  extend  over  a surface  of  90,000  acres.  Eastward  of 
Cheviot  another  range  of  mountains  rises  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rothbury.  They  are  a bleak,  unproductive  tract,  covered 
with  heaths  or  morasses ; among  them  Simanside  Hill 
rises  to  the  height  of  1407  feet.  A third  group  lies  to 
the  South  of  Hexham,  and  resembles  the  second  in 
aspect  and  quality  of  soil.  The  soil  of  the  level  tract  8oit 
extending  along  the  const,  is  in  general  day,  of  which 
the  greater  part  is  productive,  though  in  many  places  it 
degenerates  to  a cold  and  barren  nature.  In  the  Northern 
part,  as  we  recede  from  the  sea,  the  soil  is  gravelly,  but 
highly  cultivated,  and  the  central  part,  about  Ildcrton, 
is  considered  not  inferior  to  any  agricultural  district  in 
Britain.  The  tract  between  the  upper  part  of  the  rivers 
Wansbcck  and  Tyne,  is  of  a cold,  clayey  nature,  reten- 
tive of  moisture,  and  unproductive.  The  Valley  of 
Hexham,  including  South  Tyne  as  far  as  Haltwhistle, 
and  North  Tyne  as  far  as  Bellingham,  is  a fine  loam. 

The  harvests  in  this  valley  are  the  earliest,  its  trees  have 
the  richest  foliage,  and  its  landscape  the  most  pictu- 
resque scenery,  any  where  occurring  in  Northumberland. 

Cold  and  violent  Easterly  winds  sometimes  produce  Climate, 
very  unfavourable  effects  on  the  dimate,  and  so  retard 
vegetation,  that  the  trees  occasionally  are  as  leafless  at 
the  beginning  of  May  as  in  December;  but  when  these 
nipping  gales  are  succeeded  by  the  moist  and  mild  winds 
from  the  West,  luxuriant  foliage  clothes  every  branch  in 
the  course  of  a few  days.  The  Westerly  winds  usually 
bring  raiu,  and  in  harvest  sometimes  blow  with  such 
violence  ns  to  cause  the  crops  to  shed.  Autumn  is, 
however,  the  mildest  and  most  agreeable  period  of  the 
year.  Winter  is  very  severe,  and  snow  falls  heavily,  and 
lies  long  on  the  high  grounds. 

The  main  stream  of  the  Tyne  is  formed  by  the  union  Hirers, 
of  the  North  and  South  Tyne.  The  North  Tyne  rises 
near  the  borders  of  Scotland,  receives  the  Reed  near 
Bellingham,  and  is  joined  by  the  South  Tyne  near 
Nether  Warden.  The  united  streams  are  subsequently 
swelled  by  the  Dill  and  the  Derwent,  and  after  a course 
of  about  eighty  miles  fall  into  the  German  Ocean  at  the 
Southern  extremity  of  the  County.  The  Tweed  can  scarcely 
be  considered  to  belong  to  this  County,  os  it  forms  the 
boundary  line  between  Scotland  and  an  isolated  part  of 
the  County  of  Durham.  The  Ain,  the  Coquet,  the  Wans, 
and  the  Blyth,  flow  in  the  same  direction,  rising  in  the 
Western  hills,  and  falling  into  the  German  Ocean. 

Thirteen  small  lakes  are  dispersed  over  the  County,  but 
possess  no  circumstances  requiring  especial  notice. 

Northumberland  is  very  rich  in  mineral  deposit®.  A Mints, 
rich  lead  mine  is  worked  at  Sheldon,  near  Corbrklge  ; 
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NORTH-  another,  at  Fallowfield.  near  Hexham  formerly  afforded 
UMBER-  lurgv  quantities  of  very  rich  ore,  but  is  now  inaccessible 
LAND.  jn  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  water  in  its  shafts. 

The  most  valuable  deposits  of  this  mineral  are  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  County,  about  the  upper  parts  of 
the  South  Tyne.  About  7000  tons  arc  annually  ex- 
tracted from  these  mines,  and  sold  at  a sum  varying  from 
£170,000  to  £l 90.000.  The  ore  of  some  mines  has 
yielded  from  20  to  SO  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  De- 
posits of  iron-ore  exist  in  great  abundance.  That 
worked  with  most  activity  and  success  lies  at  Bcles- 
worth,  on  the  South  bank  of  the  Blyth,  and  about  four 
miles  from  its  port.  Much  of  the  iron  raised  in  this 
County  is  taken  off  by  the  Carron  Company.  Copper- 
ore  has  been  found  in  many  places,  but  not  in  sufficient 
abundance  or  richness  to  allow  profitable  extraction. 
]oal«.  The  coal  district  has  the  form  of  a trapezium,  of  which 
the  Northern  apex  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Coquet,  the  Southern  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees.  The 
strata  of  coal  are  spread  out  iu  immense  layers  along 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  a vast  basin,  of  which  the 
deepest  part  is  at  the  village  of  Jarrow.  There,  Use 
high  main,  or  principal  seam  of  coal,  lies  at  the  depth 
of  900  feet,  and  rises  thence  on  every  side,  so  that  it 
appears  at  the  surface  at  certain  distances  all  round 
Jarrow,  while  the  strata  under  which  it  lies  buried  suc- 
cessively appear  at  certain  other  distances  from  Jarrow, 
thus  forming  larger  and  larger  circuits  round  it  in  pio- 
portion  to  their  depth.  The  struta  are  often  interrupted 
by  great  fissures  or  dislocations  ; of  these  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  ninety-fathom  dike,  where  the  strata  on 
the  Southern  side  are  elevated  more  than  E>00  feet  above 
those  on  the  Northern  side.  The  thickness  of  the  strata 
of  coal  and  of  interveuing  mutter  varies  greatly : at  St. 
Anton’s  Colliery,  for  instance,  84  yards  must  be  dug 
before  reaching  the  highest  seam  or  stratum  of'  coal  only 
6 inches  thick ; 7 strata  intervene  between  this  and  the 
high-main  seam  6 feet  thick,  and  152  yards  below  the 
surface;  and  6 more  intervene  between  this  and  the  low- 
main  seam,  6 feel  6 inches  thick,  and  about  900  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  total  thickness  of  the  various  seams  in 
this  colliery  amounts  to  22  feet. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  coal  basin  is  calculated  at 
about  300  square  miles,  aud  the  cubic  dimensions  of  the 
coal  throughout  its  extent  at  5,500.000,000  of  cubic 
yards  ; and  as  4,000,000  of  cubic  yards  have  been  con- 
jectured as  the  annual  rate  of  extraction,  it  is  computed 
that  those  fields  will,  at  the  present  rule  of  consumption, 
afford  a supply  for  above  a thousand  years.  The  quantity 
of  coal  shipped  from  the  Tyne  {Minutes  of  Evidence 
o/i  the  Coal  Trail'  , Parliamentary  Documents,  lb30,  vol. 
viii.  p.  127,  and  52 — 54)  has  in  one  year,  c.g.  1828, 
amounted  to  1,430,000  chaldrons,  the  capital  employed 
to  £1,500,000  ; the  number  of  workmen  employed  in 
mining  operations  12.000,  and  in  the  collateral  branches 
of  the  business  as  pitmen,  &c.  23.000  men.  It  is  com- 
puted that  the  internal  consumption  of  the  Countv  ex- 
ceeds 500,000  chaldrons,  and  this  conclusion  swells  the 
whole  amount  of  the  quaulity  extracted  annually  to 
2,000,000  chaldrons. 

The  estates  of  this  County  are  in  general  large,  vary- 
ing in  some  instances  from  £10,000  to  £40,000  per  an- 
num. The  farms  are  of  corresponding  magnitude, 
many  being  held  under  rents  exceeding  £2000  per 
annum.  Those  who  farm  ou  this  great  scale  possess  a 
large  capital,  and  are  distinguished  for  enterprising  spirit 
in  their  agricultural  operations,  and  independence  of 


Rural  in- 
dustry. 


character  in  their  political  and  social  relations.  Grazing  NORTH- 
is  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  farming.  Horned  UMBER, 
cattle  usually  are  the  stock  on  the  heavy,  rich  lands  LAND, 
along  the  sea-coast.  The  cattle  are  bought  in  May  or  V “ " 

June,  and  sold  as  they  become  ready  to  supply  the  large 
ileets  of  colliers  and  other  trading- vessels  belonging  to 
the  sea-ports.  This  demand  is  greatest  in  June,  and  it 
is  the  object  of  the  funner,  by  the  use  of  turuips  and 
similar  artificial  food,  to  have  his  stock  ready  for  market 
at  that  time.  The  dairy  is  neglected,  except  by  fanners 
of  small  capital,  who  direct  their  attention  to  the  supply 
of  Newcastle  and  other  towns.  In  the  Western  and 
more  elevated  tract,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  the  sur- 
face irregular,  sheep  are  the  principal  stock.  The  kind 
most  esteemed  is  a mixed  breed,  produced  by  crossing 
the  hardy  and  small  variety  indigenous  to  the  Cheviot 
Hills  with  the  long-woolied  aud  heavy  species.  This 
department  of  farming  requires  much  attention  and 
management,  as  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  wetness 
of  many  sheep-walks  produces  rot.  which  destroys  great 
quantities  of  the  stock.  The  horses  most  in  use  arc 
brought  from  Clydesdale  in  Scotland.  They  are  a 
strong,  hardy,  active  race,  usually  1 3 or  16  hands  high. 

A breed  of  horned  cattle  has  from  time  immemorial  Wild  cable, 
been  allowed  to  range  at  large  in  Chillingham  Park, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Tankerville.  As  they  have 
never  been  trained  to  the  purposes  of  the  dairy  or 
druught,  they  are  as  wild  and  ferocious  as  the  Bison  of 
Missouri.  Their  colour  is  invariably  white,  except  the 
muzzle  and  the  points  of  the  horns,  which  are  black, 
and  the  tips  and  inside  of  the  cars,  w hich  are  red.  The 
bulls  have  a fine  upright  mane,  about  two  inches  long. 

Their  weight  when  full  grown  and  fat,  is  from  35  to  4b 
strnie.  The  beef  is  of  cxcviieut  flavour.  As  they  are 
very  vicious,  aud  cannot  be  approached  w ithout  dauger, 
they  are,  when  required  for  the  table,  brought  down  by 
a rifle-shot. 

The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  tur-  Crop* 
nips,  and  beaus.  The  most  skilful  cultivators  use  the 
following  rotation  according  to  the  soil,  situation,  and 
circumstances-  On  clayey  soils  fallow,  wheat,  clover, 
for  one  or  two  years  beans  or  peas.  On  dry,  strong 
loams,  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  grass,  for  two  or  three 
years  outs,  lu-atis.  or  peas,  and  wheat.  On  sandy  soils,  or 
dry,  light  looms,  oats,  turnips,  barley,  or  wheat,  and 
then  grass  for  two  or  three  yi-urs. 

The  manufactories  of  this  great  and  opulent  County  Marmfa^- 
ore  not  very  numerous,  neither  do  they  employ  extensive 
capital.  The  conversion  of  small  coal  into  coke  is  con-  “*"7* 
ducted  to  a considerable  extent,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
process,  mineral  tar  is  obtained,  which  has  many  qualities 
rendering  it  superior  to  the  vegetable ; amongst  these 
one  of  the  mast  important  is  its  effects  iu  repelling  the 
attacks  of  worms  and  other  animals  injurious  to  wood- 
work. Glass  is  by  far  the  most  important  product  of 
tlie  manufacturing  industry  of  the  County.  This  manu- 
facture, introduced  about  the  year  1620,  now  produces 
various  articles,  to  the  amount  of  £500,000  annually,  or 
nearly  a third  of  all  made  in  Britain.  The  produce  con- 
sists principally  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  glass  ware.  Con- 
siderable iron-works  are  established  iu  the  vicinity  of 
Newcastle,  and  work  up  uot  only  the  ores  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  those  imported  from  Yorkshire.  Bricks 
and  tiles  arc  made  in  Urge  quantities,  both  for  home  use 
aud  exportation.  Less  important  branches  of  manufoo- 
turing  industry  arc  putterics,  copperas-works,  tanneries, 
and  establishments  fur  the  manufacture  ol  cottons  and 
3 z2 
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NORTH,  woollens.  Ship-building  employs  many  hands  on  the 
UMH'KR*  Tynet  and  the  vessels  there  built  are  much  esteemed  by 
LAND,  seamen  for  their  strength  and  swift  sailing. 

Northumberland  is  divided  into  the  six  following 
Kcc'cm »*•  wards  . Tindale,  Morpeth,  Castle,  Glendale,  Bam- 
tical  divi-  borough,  and  Coquetdale.  It  forms  part  of  the  Diocese 
■tons.  of  Durham,  and  in  that  jurisdiction  is  styled  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Northumberland,  which  is  divided  into  the 
Deaneries  of  Newcastle,  Corbridge,  Bamborough,  Aln- 
wick, and  Morpeth.  The  Churches  of  Hexham,  Allandale, 
and  St.  John  Lee,  with  their  respective  Chapels,  are 
Peculiars  of  the  See  of  York,  and  Throckington  is  a 
Peculiar  of  the  Church  of  York. 

Population.  The  population,  according  to  the  Census  of  1831, 
Amount  of  amounts  to  222,912.  The  annual  income  liable  to  the 
projwrty  Property  tax,  amounted  in  1815  to  £1,239,513,  on 
and  Poor  which  was  assessed,  in  1825,  the  moderate  rate  of £67,2 18 
****■  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  labouring  population 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes : the  pastoral  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  mountain  districts,  who  are  very  rude  and 
simple  in  their  manners ; the  peasantry  of  the  low  lands, 
who  are  a specimen  of  the  primitive  and  prosperous 
countryman  of  England,  at  a time  when  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  Country  was  in  its  meridian ; and  the 
colliers  and  keelmen  of  the  Tyne,  a race  of  wonderful 
robustness  of  frame,  and  great  roughness  of  character, 
yet  not  in  general  lawless  or  demoralized,  but  very  im- 
patient of  privation,  or  any  diminution  of  their  habitual 
enjoyments : all  these  classes  exhibit  in  character  and 
manner  many  evidences  of  their  Danish  descent,  and 
incessant  collision  with  their  Scottish  neighbours. 
Antiquities.  The  Roman  Wall  of  Hadrian  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
the  South  Tyne,  from  its  estuary  below  Newcastle,  and 
crosses  the  Western  Iwundary  of  the  County  at  Harris 
on  the  river  Irtbing.  A military  road  extends  far  a 
considerable  way  along  its  Southern  side,  and  the  great 
military  rood  called  Walling  Street,  runs  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  this,  crossing  the  Tyne  at  Corbridge,  a little  to 
the  North  of  which  it  divaricates  into  two  lines,  separat- 
ing widely  to  the  East  and  to  the  West.  In  such  places  as 
have  been  sufliciently  preserved  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  original  dimensions,  the  wall  is  found  to  be 
nine  feet  brood,  fifteen  high,  and  to  consist  of  rubble- 
stone,  faced  on  each  side  with  cut  stone.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  territory  iu  consequence  of  its  fertility,  its 
roadsteads,  and  geographical  position,  have  caused  it  to 
be  overspread  with  numerous  and  extensive  remains  of 
antiquity,  referable  to  various  eras  of  English  History, 
but  presenting  a topic  altogether  too  extended  for  the 
limits  of  this  brief  notice. 

The  Romans,  on  their  invasion,  found  Northumber- 
land possessed  by  the  Tribe  of  Brilains  nained  Ot tad  ini, 
and  under  the  couduct  of  Agricola  they  achieved  its  con- 
quest at  the  close  of  the  1st  Century.  After  a long  conflict, 
and  various  alternations  in  victory,  it  was  totally  over- 
run by  the  Piets  and  Scots  in  the  middle  of  the  Vth 
Century.  They  in  turn  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
superior  prowess  ami  skill  of  the  Saxons  ; and  in  547 
Ida,  a Saxon  adventurer,  united  all  the  territory  North 
of  the  Humber  into  the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  IXth  Century,  Egbert  made 
himself  master  of  Northumberland,  and  incorporated  it 
into  his  Kingdom.  Between  his  reign  and  the  Norman 
Conquest,  it  was  at  short  intervals  the  scene  of  many 
cruel  ravages  by  the  Danes,  who  nearly  extirpated  the 
Saxon  population,  and  colonized  the  country.  Wil- 
liam I.,  by  the  most  violent  and  ruinous  military  opera- 


tions, extended  his  unresisted  dominion  over  the  whole  NORTH- 
country,  except  Tindale  and  Recdsdule,  whose  predatory  t’MHER- 
population  maintained  an  obscure  and  precarious  inde-  LAND, 
pcndence,  until  the  progress  of  civilization  rendered  s— 
them  peaceable  subjects  of  the  English  Crown. 

Alnwick,  Bamborouqh,  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 

Holy  Island,  Morpeth,  and  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 
arc  separately  described. 

Corbridge  is  a Market  Town,  in  a rich  plain  on  the  Ccrbtulga. 
Northern  bank  of  the  Tyne,  over  which  there  is  a bridge. 
Numerous  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  it, 
and  among  them  an  altar  dedicated  to  Hercules.  It 
once  was  a Borough,  and  returned  two  Members  to 
Parliament,  and  from  Leland's  description  of  the  re- 
mains of  foundations  which  lie  saw,  must  have  been  of 
very  considerable  extent.  It  is  believed  to  have  possessed 
five  Churches,  only  one  of  which  now  remains  ; near  it 
is  an  old  tower,  which  Camden  calls  “ a little  turret 
built  and  inhabited  by  the  Vicars,”  but  which  was  at 
one  time  used  as  the  Town  Gaol.  CorcAaler,  a Roman 
station,  stands  half  a mile  Westward,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Cor  with  the  Tyue.  Many  antiquities,  dug  from 
the  remains,  are  preserved  among  the  neighbours,  and 
remains  of  foundations  and  of  a bridge  may  be  traced. 

Corbridge  is  distant  4 miles  E.  from  Hexham,  227  from 
London.  Population  of  all  theTownslupe,  in  1831,2101. 

Hexham  is  a Market  Town  on  the  Southern  bank  of  Hexham, 
the  Tyne,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  two  long, 
narrow,  ill-built  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  It  vrat  a Roman  slution.  The  foundations  of 
its  very  noble  Church  were  laid  by  Si.  Wilfred,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  so  early  as  a.  d.  674,  when  he  erected 
the  town,  then  called  Hestoldesham,  or  Hagusteld,  into 
an  Episcopal  See.  The  present  building,  however, 
dates  from  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  II.  It  is  cruci- 
form, with  a central  tower ; but  the  nave  w as  burned  by 
the  Scots  in  1296,  and  there  are  no  remains  of  it  but  a 
shattered  Western  entrance,  and  part  of  the  Southern 
wall.  The  Choir  is  used  as  the  Parochial  Church,  and 
its  original,  beautiful  pointed  work  has  been  grievously 
deformed  by  clumsy  modern  pews  and  galleries.  It  has 
an  entrance  screen  adorned  with  ancient  Paintings, 
among  which  is  a Dance  of  Death  ; and  full  length  por- 
traits of  St.  Wilfred  and  other  benefactors  exist  on  the 
walls  of  the  transept.  Among  the  tombs  one  is  shown 
as  that  of  Alfwald,  King  of  Northumberland,  slain  in 
788.  A rich  oratory  ; three  stalls  on  the  South  of  the 
altar,  (two  more,  alas!  have  been  cut  away,)  finely  orna- 
mented with  tabernacle  work  ; the  Frid-slool , or  seat  of 
Sanctuary,  a stone  chair  against  a pillar  on  the  North  of 
the  altar;  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Relics,  a room  of  large 
dimensions  at  the  back  of  the  altar  ; the  remains  of  a 
Priory  at  the  Western  end  of  the  Church ; a crypt  in 
which  some  Roman  inscriptions  have  been  found ; and 
two  towers  within  the  circuit  of  the  Monastery,  one  of 
which  is  still  used  os  a Sessions-House,  the  other  was 
once  employed  os  a Gaol,  arc  among  the  many  interesting 
relics  of  antiquity  connected  with  the  Ecclesiastical  build- 
ings. Leather,  gloves,  and  hots  are  manufactured  here. 

Hexham  is  distinguished  as  the  scene  of  the  decisive 
battle  in  1461,  which  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Lancas- 
trians, when  Nevil  Lord  Montacute,  afterwards  created 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  defeated  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Linhills,  on  the  Southern  bank  of  Devil’s  Water,  is 
poiuted  out  as  the  field  of  battle,  and  Durjidd  and 
Queen’*  Cave,  spots  adjoining  it,  bear  their  names  from 
the  capture  of  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was 
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NORTH-  beh«d*<l  when  taken  prisoner,  and  the  romantic  adven- 
UMBKR-  ture  of  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  after  the  defeat 
LAND.  D^tant  279  miles  from  Loudon.  Population,  in  1831, 

NOR- 

WAY.  North  Shields  is  a considerable  town,  in  part  consist- 
^ ing  of  a long,  dark,  narrow  alley,  on  the  bank  of  the 
North  Tyne,  full  of  dirt  and  confusion  ; the  modern  streets  are 
Shield*.  handsomely  built.  Two  lighthouses  and  a fort  are 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  river.  The  coal  trade  is 
the  staple  of  the  town,  and  between  400  and  500  vessels 
are  annually  laden  in  its  port.  Distant  8 miles  E.  from 
Newcastle,  232  from  London.  The  population  alfords 
one  of  the  few  instances  of  diminution  at  the  recent 
Census  : in  1601,  it  was  7260 ; in  1811,  7699 ; in  1821, 
8205;  in  1631,6744. 


Brlford , Ovingham,  Rothbury,  and  Stamfordham,  NORTH- 
are  also  Market  Towns  in  this  County  ; but  they  demand  UMBKR- 
litlle  notice.  LAND. 

Wallis,  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  ofNorlhum - kor. 
berland,  2 vols.  4to.  London,  1769;  Ridpalh,  Border  WAY. 
History,  4to.  London,  1776;  Hutchinson,  View  of  North-  ' 

umberland , 4to.  Newcastle,  1778;  Bailey  and  Culley, 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Northumberland, 

4 to.  London,  1794  ; Marshall,  Review  of  Reports  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  6vo.  York,  180B  ; Historical  and 
Descriptive  View  of  the  County  of  Northumberland , 

2 vols.  Bvo.  Newcastle,  1811;  Population  Returns , 

1831  ; Parliamentary  Documents. 
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Position,  NORWAY  (called  by  the  natives  Norge  orNorryke) 

«teot  and  js  an  extensive  division  of  the  great  Scandinavian  Penin- 
sula.  It  lies  between  58°  and  71°  North  latitude,  and 
betwecu  4°  SO7  and  32°  SO'  East  longitude.  A curve 
drawn  from  North  to  South,  and  little  deviating  from  a 
right  line,  measures  1050  miles,  and  the  greatest  conju- 
gate to  this  measures  250  miles.  The  superficial  extent 
is  126,000  square  British  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
West  and  North  by  the  Northern  Ocean,  on  the  East 
by  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  on  the  South  by  the  Skagcr 
Rack. 

Seacout.  Its  sea-coast,  1600  miles  in  length,  is  singularly  rocky 
and  precipitous,  and  indented  by  innumerable  fiords  or 
inlets.  At  the  South-Eastern  extremity,  the  spacious 
inlet  Christiania  Fiord  extends  50  miles  up  the  country, 
and  at  its  head  forms  the  haven  of  Christiania.  The 
coast,  as  we  proceed  Westward,  for  1 50  miles  is  nigged 
and  precipitous.  At  the  part  at  which  the  Skager  Rack 
expands  into  the  German  Ocean,  it  has  a character 
similar  to  that  of  the  opposite  shore  of  Denmark,  being 
low,  covered  with  pebbles,  and  in  some  places  rendered 
dangerous  to  shipping  by  banks  extending  into  the  sea. 
To  the  North  of  this  tract  the  sea  penetrates  the  iron- 
bound  coast  in  innumerable  rocky  inlets,  some  of  which 
exceed  60  miles  iu  length,  and  are  so  winding  and 
narrow  as  to  resemble  rivers,  though  the  water  is  as 
salt  as  that  of  the  Ocean.  The  traveller  surrounded  by 
hills,  and  09  he  supposes  remote  from  any  communication 
with  the  sea,  is  sometimes  surprised  by  the  view  of  large 
vessels  sailing  through  those  narrow  channels.  Nu- 
merous small  islands  scattered  along  the  coast  increase 
the  intricacy  and  danger  of  the  navigation.  A little 
Northward  of  the  Arctic  circle  the  const  becomes  still 
more  indented  and  irregular,  being  fringed  with  innu- 
merable islands,  of  which  the  principal  group  bears 
the  name  of  LofFoden  ; the  greater  number  are  scarcely 
known  by  name  or  character,  except  to  the  fishermen 
frequenting  the  labyrinth  of  channels  intersecting  them. 

Maelstrom.  The  Maelstrom,  (mill-stream,)  between  the  Islands 
Mosker  and  Warae,  is  a current  of  tremendous  violence 
formed  by  the  ebbing  tide  struggling  through  the  nar- 
row channel.  When  this  race  is  obstructed  by  a gale 
from  the  North-West  it  forms  a prodigious  cataract  en- 
gulfing and  destroying  shipping  and  even  fish  within 
the  indraught  of  its  current.  At  those  times  its  roar 
can  be  heard  many  leagues  at  sea.  During^  high  and 
low  water  in  calm  weather,  shipping  may  without  danger 


pass  this  channel.  The  North  Cape  and  Nordkyn,  the 
Northern  headlands  of  Norway,  are  bold  and  lofty 
rocks  of  granite,  well  suited  for  braving  the  storms  and 
surge  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Norway  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  Countries  in  Mountain*, 
the  World.  The  great  range,  which  runs  through  nearly 
its  whole  length  from  North  to  South,  divides  it  from 
Sweden  ; divaricates  in  latitude  63s  into  two  ridges,  of 
which  one  under  the  name  of  Dovrefield,  proceeds 
Westward  ; and,  at  the  distance  of  120  miles,  assumes  a 
Southern  direction,  enclosing  the  spacious  tract  of  Son- 
denfield  between  its  Eastern  declivity  and  the  main 
range.  The  great  tract  lying  between  the  Northern 
Ocean  and  the  Western  declivity  of  these  ranges  is  called 
Nordenfeld,  and  though  the  surface  is  infinitely  diver- 
sified by  lateral  ridges,  it  has  a general  slope  towards 
the  shore.  The  appearance  of  the  country  is  in  general 
very  striking  and  picturesque,  presenting  mountains 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  or  clothed  in  vast  and 
luxuriant  forests,  interspersed  with  cultivated  valleys, 
through  which  roaring  torTeuts  hold  their  course.  Ex- 
tensive glaciers  occur  in  aome  places,  and  vast  morasses 
disfigure  the  lower  part  of  the  country.  The  greater 
part  of  the  surface  is  stony  or  gravelly,  unfit  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  covered  with  firs,  birch,  and  other 
hardy  species  of  timber.  The  productive  tracts  for  the 
most  part  have  a lutsis  of  limestone,  or  consist  of  loam. 

The  soil  in  generul  is  far  more  level  and  fertile  in  the 
Southern  than  in  the  Northern  pari. 

The  great  range  of  mountains  has  received  no  general 
name,  being  called  differently  in  different  parts.  The 
most  elevated  summit  is  the  Schneehatten,  in  the  Dovre- 
field range;  It  is  7620  feet  high;  none  of  the  others 
reach  the  height  of  5000  feet,  and  few  exceed  3000. 

They  for  the  most  part  consist  of  granite,  and  other 
rocks  of  primitive  formation. 

As  the  base  of  the  mountains  is  no  where  distant  Rim* 
from  the  sea,  the  rivers  have  short  courses,  with  rapid 
declivities,  down  which  a great  body  of  water  rushes 
impetuously,  forming  many  cataracts.  The  Glommen, 
the  largest  of  those  streams,  has  its  rise  in  the  Dovre- 
field, from  a lake  called  the  Oresundsee,  and  having  in  a 
rapid  course  of  220  miles  formed  above  twenty  cataracts, 
enters  the  Skager  Rack  below  Fredericksiadt.  The 
Dramroen  has  a course  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Glommen,  and  distant  from  it  about  40  miles.  It  is 
about  100  miles  in  length,  and  discharges  the  water  of 
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NOR-  Randsfiord,  and  of  many  other  smalt  hikes,  into  the 
WAY.  Skoger  Hack.  The  Tana,  an  Arctic  river,  springs  from 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  after  a course  of  150 
miles,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  Swedish  and  Ku*&ian  dominions, 
falls  into  the  Northern  Ocean.  All  the  numerous  streams 
which  flow  from  the  Western  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains* into  the  Northern  Ocean,  have  much  similarity 
of  character  in  their  short  and  rapid  courses,  in  llse 
ruggedness  of  their  channels,  and  in  the  targe  laxly  of 
water  which  they  discharge.  None  of  them  require 

Lakes.  particular  notice.  Though  the  surface  of  Norway  is 
singularly  uneven,  and  its  climate  rainy,  it  itt  by  no 
means  comparable  with  Sweden  in  the  number  and 
extent  of  its  lakes.  Miosen,  the  lurgest  lake,  is  in 
the  Province  of  Aggerhuus,  and  discharges  its  water 
into  the  Glotntncn.  It  is  50  miles  long,  but  very 
narrow,  in  few  places  exceeding  eight  miles  in  breadth. 
Fonnund  lake,  Eastward  of  Miosen,  is  30  miles  long, 
and  eight  miles  broad.  None  of  the  other  numerous 
lakes  present  any  circumstances  worthy  of  a particular 
notice. 

Climate.  Norway,  sheltered  by  its  mountains  from  the  chilling 
winds  blowing  over  the  frozen  continent  to  the  East, 
and  open  in  its  whole  length  to  the  mild  breezes  of 
the  Ocean,  has  a climate  less  inclement  than  that  of  any 
other  Country  in  the  same  latitude.  At  Christiania,  in 
latitude  59°  55',  though  the  Winters  are  so  severe  as  to 
close  up  the  harbours  with  ice  from  the  beginning  of 
December  to  the  middle  of  April,  the  w armth  of  the 
Summer  is  sufficient  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  all 
the  esculents  and  most  of  the  fruits  produced  in  Eng- 
land. The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  April  is  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  a considerable  degree  of  warmth, 
producing  a rapid  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  so  that  May 
is  completely  a Summer  month.  The  thermometer 
at  the  end  of  that  month  usually  stands  at  70°  Fah- 
renheit in  mid-day,  and  in  July  sometimes  rises  to  8(5°. 
At  the  celebrated  copper  mine  of  Romas,  the  cold,  in 
consequence  of  the  elevated  and  inland  situation,  is 
intense,  and  causes  the  mercury  to  freeze  in  the  thermo- 
meter. At  Drontheim,  on  the  sea-coast,  in  latitude 
63°  25',  the  severest  cold  causes  the  thermometer  to  fall 
to  six  or  eight  degrees  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
Summer  there,  however,  is  so  warm  that  barley  is  reaped 
six  weeks  after  having  been  sown,  and  two  crops  are 
often  obtained  successively  in  the  same  season  Clarke 
mentions  that  he  found  the  heat  oppressive  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October.  In  sheltered  spots  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  North  Cape,  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  middle  of  May, 
pasturage  commences  in  the  beginning  of  June,  hay- 
making takes  place  at  the  end  of  July,  and  is  succeeded 
by  harvest  at  the  end  of  August.  The  Winter  sets  in 
early  in  September  and  covers  the  earth  with  snow  to 
the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet.  Yet  even  the  vegetation 
is  more  active  than  in  any  other  Country  under  the  same 
latitude.  A stunted  growth  of  birch  clothes  the  North 
Cape,  and  in  latitude  70°,  the  shores  of  Altenfiord,  shel- 
tered by  the  neighbouring  mountains,  exhibit  an  exten- 
sive and  thriving  forest  of  pines.  Here  also  the  more 
hardy  sorts  of  C'ereatia  are  cultivated  in  a higher  latitude 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  World.  The  climate  is  in 
general  remarkably  salubrious  and  favourable  to  longe- 
vity. nor  is  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirit  found  dele- 
terious. The  Laplanders  are  extravagantly  addicted  to 
intoxication,  and,  when  an  opportunity  occurs,  will  re- 
duce themselves  to  beggary  to  obtain  a debauch  of  a 


few  days.  Yet  both  they  and  the  Norwegian  peasants  NOR- 
can  endure  the  extreme  cold  without  the  aid  of  any  such  WAY. 
stimulant,  using  milk  as  their  ordinary  leverage.  v— ■ v-— 

The  elk,  which  inhabits  those  parts"  of  Norway  South  Natural 
of  the  Arctic  circle,  is  the  most  striking  and  important  p«*lue- 
subjecl  of  native  zoology.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
between  six  and  seven  feet,  is  easily  domesticated,  and  TheeUt 
unites  the  strength  of  the  ox  with  the  speed  of  the  horse. 

Such  is  its  fleet  ness  according  to  Brooke,  that  when 
urged  to  its  utmost  powers  by  the  couriers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  has  been  known  to  run  220  miles  iu  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  rein  deer,  which  is  as  essential  to  the  n*  ^ 
population  of  Arctic  Scandinavia  os  the  camel  to  the  deer. 
Arabians,  occurs  every  where  above  the  Arctic  circle, 
both  in  the  wild  and  domesticated  state.  Even  the 
dreary  Island  of  Mage  roe,  the  most  Northern  part  of 
Europe,  bus  numerous  herds  of  this  creature.  Their 
milk,  which  forms  a considerable  article  of  diet  to  the 
Laplanders,  is  very  rich  and  luscious,  but  difficult  of 
digestion,  unless  diluted  with  water.  Their  flesh  is  ex- 
cellent, and  their  skins,  covered  with  a long  fur  of  won- 
derful closeness  and  warmth,  affords  a garment  well 
suited  to  the  inclemency  of  the  climate.  Its  exquisite 
sense  of  smell  enables  it  to  discover  the  Lichen  rangi- 
ferus,  its  favourite  food,  many  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  snow,  which  is  quickly  excavated  by  its  fore  hoofs, 
and  the  provender  thus  laboriously  procured,  keeps  it 
plump  and  in  good  condition  during  the  Winter  months. 

Such  is  its  speed,  that  it  trots  ten  miles  an  hour  with 
ease,  and  will  travel  150  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

A wealthy  family  ar.tnetirnes  possesses  a stock  of  many 
thousand  rein  deer;  five  hundred  supply  a family  with 
competence,  hut  one  hundred  are  scarcely  adequate  to 
afford  a miserable  livelihood.  Bears  arc  numerous,  and  Be**4*  of 
sometimes  very  troublesome  to  the  formers,  whose  eager 
pursuit  of  such  mischievous  enemies  is  quickened  by 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  their  skin,  which  is  sold  at  a 
high  price,  and  their  flesh,  which  when  smoked  is  eaten 
raw  as  a great  delicacy.  The  bear  is  generally  most 
dangerous  at  the  approach  of  Winter  ; it  then  seizes  on  a 
horse  or  cow,  and  after  gorging  on  its  flesh,  retires  to 
some  cavern,  where  it  diw.es  until  the  return  of  Spring. 

The  Laplanders  imagine  that  it  possesses  reasoning 
faculties,  and  often  in  their  attacks  address  to  it  re- 
proaches or  remonstrances.  Wolves  ami  foxes  are 
numerous,  but  the  most  mischievous  beast  of  prey  is  the 
lynx,  or  goube,  of  which  there  ore  three  varieties,  the 
wolf- goube,  the  fox-goubc,  of  inferior  size,  and  the  cat- 
goube,  still  less.  A single  goube  will  sometimes  in 
one  night  destroy  a whole  herd,  of  which  it  merely  suck* 
the  blood.  The  glutton  is  sometimes  found  in  the  least 
frequented  forests.  Of  winged  game  the  most  remark-  Feathered 
able  is  the  cock-of-the-woods,  ( Tctrao  uragtiUu*,)  which  game, 
attains  the  weight  of  fourteen  pounds.  Ptarmigans  are 
killed  in  vast  numbers  during  the  Winter,  and  form  an 
important  article  of  diet  in  some  places.  The  osprey 
is  destructive,  not  only  to  sheep  and  poultry,  but 
to  homed  cattle.  According  to  the  account  of  the 
accurate  Von  Buch,  an  osprey  will  sometimes  immerse 
itself  in  the  shallow  water  of  the  sea,  and  having 
gathered  sand  and  small  pebbles  on  its  win^s,  will 
alight  on  the  head  of  a cow,  which  it  hlinds  by  shaking 
the  sea  water  and  gravel  on  its  eyes,  and  terrifies  by  its 
screams  and  the  flapping  of  its  wings,  until  the  distracted 
animal  rashes  wildly  amongst  the  rocks,  and  dasbea 
itself  to  pieces,  when  its  persecutor  feasts  on  its  carcass. 

The  horses  of  Norway  are  diminutive,  but  strong,  sure- 
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NOR-  footed,  and  lasting.  Their  use  is  restricted  to  the  South* 
WAY.  em  part,  and  in  the  North  they  are  regarded  rather  as 
objects  of  curiosity  than  as  useful  stock.  Horned  cattle 
are  a main  object  of  the  care  of  the  Norwegian  hus- 
bandman even  so  far  as  the  70th  degree.  In  those  high 
latitudes  the  defect  of  vegetable  fodder  is  supplied  by  fish, 
which  is  devoured  with  avidity  by  cows,  and  does  not 
impart  a disagreeable  flavour  either  to  their  milk  or  flesh. 

Forests.  The  pine  forests,  which  supply  the  timber  constituting 
the  staple  article  of  export,  have  greatly  diminished  in 
extent,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  quantities  cut  down 
every  year.  Birch  trees  spring  up  to  replace  the  piues 
in  consequence  of  a law  of  vegetation  that  the  growth 
of  any  species  is  seldom  renewed  vigorously  on  the  same 
soil  but  is  replaced  by  some  other.  The  ground  in 
Summer  is  covered  with  numerous  varieties  of  wild 
berries,  which  afibrd  a salubrious  and  grateful  article  of 
food.  The  cloud-berry,  Rubut  chamttmorus,  every 
where  abounds,  clothing  the  rocky  surface  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  North  Cape.  It  is  used  extensively  as  un 
article  of  diet  when  fresh,  and  is  preserved  in  great 
quantities  for  Winter  use. 

Rural  in-  The  Norwegian  boor  generally  lives  in  much  comfort 

dustrjr.  on  a form  Qf  he  himself  is  usually  the  proprietor. 

His  house  is  large,  conveniently  constructed  of  timber, 
and  ornamented  with  grotesque  carving  and  uncouth 
painting.  The  furniture  is  clumsy,  yet  not  incommo- 
dious; the  fare  plain,  but  substantial  and  abundant, 
consisting  of  flesh,  butter,  milk,  potatoes,  and  rye,  barley, 
or  oaten  bread ; beer  and  corn  spirit  constitute  the 
principal  beverages.  In  some  places  in  years  of  dearth 
they  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  mingling  with  their 
meal  a powder  farmed  by  grinding  the  inner  part  of  the 
bark  of  the  fir.  The  bread  made  of  this  wretched  sub* 
stitute  has  the  shape  of  thin,  circular  cakes,  and  will 
keep  unchanged  for  months  or  even  years.  In  the 
Northern  part,  at  the  approach  of  Winter,  milk  is  frozen, 
and  in  that  state  remains  unchanged  until  the  approach 
of  Spring.  When  required  for  use  it  is  exposed  to  the 
fire,  and  the  melted  surface  taken  off  with  a spoon  until 
a sufficient  quantity  is  obtained.  Farms  are  often  pre- 
ferred in  elevated  situations,  as  they  are  placed  above 
the  genera]  elevation  of  the  clouds,  and  are  exposed  to 
the  unobstructed  rays  of  the  sun.  Fodder  is  in  general 
scarce,  and  must  be  eked  out  with  dried  leaves  ami  even 
with  bark.  At  Drontheim  and  other  sea-ports  hay  is  im- 
ported from  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  deficiency  might 
be  supplied  by  a judicious  system  of  management. 
Horned  rattle  are  the  main  object  of  the  husbandmun, 
who  obiaius  from  them  abundnnoe  of  cheese  and  butter. 
Sheep  are  kept  for  their  wool,  which  is  manufactured  at 
home  into  clothing  for  the  family. 

Fisheries.  The  fisheries  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
partments of  nntional  industry.  Their  principal  seat  is 
at  Vaage,  one  of  the  Loffoden  Isles.  Vust  quantities  of 
fish  swarm  every  Spring  in  the  channels  mid  bays  en- 
closed between  those  islands  and  the  main  land , 4000 

boats  and  20,000  men  arc  employed  on  ail  average,  and 
15.000,000  fish  are  annually  taken,  of  which  a large 
portion  is  purchased  by  the  Russians  who  send  annually 
between  300  and  400  vessels  to  this  coast,  and  barter 
oorn  and  naval  stores  for  the  produce  of  the  fisheries. 
The  remainder  is  cured  for  the  most  part  without  salt  by 
exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  sent  to  Bergen. 
Cod-fish  constitute  by  much  the  most  important  portion 
ot  the  capture.  They  are  principally  taken  by  nets,  into 
the  wide  meshes  of  which  the  fish  thrust  their  heads  and 


being  unable  to  withdraw  them  are  hauled  into  the  boats.  NOR- 
Ling  and  halibut  form  a less  important  article.  Salmon  WAY. 
are  caught  in  great  abundance  ill  the  Arctic  streams,  ■v— * 

Crabs  and  lobsters  abound  on  the  shore  of  the  Skager 
Ruck,  and  are  conveyed  alive  to  the  London  market  in 
vessels  constructed  with  wells  containing  suit  water. 

Iron-ore  abounds  in  many  parts  of  Norway,  and  Mine*, 
12,000  tons  of  that  mineral  arc  annually  smelted.  The 
annual  average  amount  of  copper  is  500  tons,  princi- 
pally produced  at  Iloreas,  situated  in  the  Dovrefidd,  at 
a height  exceeding  2000  feet.  The  ore,  a sulphuret 
combined  with  hornblende,  is  exceedingly  rich,  so  that 
each  of  172  shares,  into  which  the  property  is  divided, 
afford  an  annual  income  of  GOO  dollar*.  It  lies  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Glonimeii,  near  its  source,  and  was  dis- 
covered in  1644,  soon  after  which  time  the  population 
rose  from  20  to  2000  persous.  The  silver  mine  of 
Kongsherg  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  Century  Kongsberg. 
the  richest  in  Europe.  The  silver  was  generally  found 
in  a metallic  form  in  large  masses,  of  which  one,  6 feet 
18  inches  broad,  and  weighiug  600  pounds,  is  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Copenhagen.  Many  other  masses  of 
various  weights,  from  200  to  400  pounds,  have  been 
obtained ; but  the  occurrence  of  these  is  so  rare,  that 
the  working  of  the  mine  has  for  many  years  been  un- 
profitable, nud  is  now  attended  with  an  average  annual 
joss  of  240,000  rix-dollars.  The  principal  shaft  is  200 
fathoms  deep  and  several  hundred  fathoms  in  circuit ; the 
deepest  shall  penetrates  to  the  depth  of  375  futliama. 

The  uumber  of  workmen  employed  exceeds  2000,  and 
reluctance  to  deprive  these  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
is  the  only  motive  for  the  continuance  of  the  works. 

The  silver  at  present  obtained  sullices  for  an  annual 
coinage  of  130,000  dollars.  The  mine  was  discovered 
in  1623  by  a young  peasant,  who  stumbled  over  a thread 
of  native  silver.  Kongsberg  is  situated  on  the  river 
Louveu,  in  latitude  59°  3b' North,  locgitude  27°  11' 

East.  Its  population  is  1 1,000  About  3000  hundred- 
weight of  cobalt  are  produced  at  Skutterud  and  other 
mines.  Gold  was  formerly  obtained  at  Edsvold,  but  the 
works  there  have  long  been  relinquished. 

The  manufactures,  in  a Country  so  thinly  peopled,  Manrfac- 
must  necessarily  be  few  aud  rude.  Glass  is  made  in  tore*, 
considerable  perfection  at  Garsjoc  and  other  manufacto- 
ries, established  and  supported  by  the  Crown.  Numerous 
distilleries  produce  the  corn-spirit  of  which  there  is  so 
vast  a consumption.  A few  pajier-mills  and  nmnutac- 
torics  of  woollen  cloths  occur  in  the  large  towns,  but  the 
wudmai,  or  coarse  woollen  used  for  the  dress  of  the  pea- 
santry, is  manufactured  by  their  own  families,  and  all  finer 
wares  are  received  from  abroad  in  return  for  raw  produce. 

The  long  exteut  of  coast,  indented  with  numerous  Foreign 
havens  and  inlets  commodious  for  navigation,  present  trade, 
such  inducements  as  have,  in  all  Ages,  rendered  the  Nor- 
wegians a sea-faring  people.  Though  they  have  in  some 
degree  relaxed  from  that  activity  which  formerly  dis- 
persed their  vessels  from  Greenland  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  they  are  still  bold  and  active  seamen,  and 
export  iu  their  own  shipping  a large  proportion  of  the 
bulky  produce  of  their  Country.  The  exports  amount  to 
the  annual  value  of  6,000, 000  of  rix-dollors,  of  which 
1.500,000  must  he  assigned  to  timber,  principally  Grand 
pine,  1,400,000  to  fish  ; the  other  articles  are  iron,  copper, 
potash,  alum,  leather,  qnills,  feathers,  and  some  others  of 
inferior  importance.  The  imports  consist  of  corn,  wines, 

Balt,  oil,  colonial  produce,  and  all  articles  of  manufacture 
requisite  lor  the  consumption  of  a population  of  moderate 
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wealth  and  population.  The  shipping  amounts  to  1000 
large  vessels,  navigated  by  6000  seamen. 

The  principal  marts  are  Christiania,  Bergen.  Dron- 
theim,  Christiansand,  Frederickshall,  and  Drammen. 

The  population  consists  of  910,000  persons,  or  nearly 
8 to  each  square  British  mile.  Of  this  number,  420,000 
persons  are  peasants  90,300  sea-faring  people  of  all 
denominations,  and  6300  Ecclesiastics.  There  are  three 
races : Norwegians,  who  inhabit  the  Southern  part ; 
Qutins,  or  Fins,  who  inhabit  the  Northern  coast ; and 
Laplanders,  who  are  dispersed  over  the  region  to  the 
North  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  Norwegian  of  Gothic 
descent  is  inferior  in  size  to  his  Swedish  neighbour, 
but  possesses  a frame  suited  for  strength  and  activity. 
The  hair,  invariably  light-coloured  in  youth,  becomes 
dark  in  the  later  years  of  manhood,  and  the  bright 
blue  eye  and  florid  tinge  of  the  cheeks  give  the  counte- 
nance an  expression  of  health  and  cheerfulness.  Women 
in  easy  circumstances,  and  exempt  from  fatiguing  duties 
and  exposure  to  the  air,  have  generally  great  elegance  of 
form,  regularity  of  features,  and  delicacy  of  complexion. 
The  Norwegian  is  considered  by  foreigners  as  more 
volatile  and  endowed  with  greater  tulents  than  the  Danes 
or  Swedes,  but  possessing  less  integrity  and  singleness 
of  heart.  He  has  a national  dislike  equally  to  Swedes 
and  Danes,  and  the  impartiality  of  his  aversion  has 
mitigated  the  disgust  naturally  resulting  from  the  arbi- 
trary arrangement  by  which  foreign  Potentates  trans 
ferred  his  allegiance.  The  Language  is  a dialect  of  the 
Teutonic,  and  closely  resembles  those  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

Tha  Government  of  Norway  is  a limited  monarchy, 
hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the  Royal  family  of 
Sweden.  The  King  is  irresponsible,  and  his  person  in- 
violate ; he  must  conform  to  the  Lutheran  Religion, 
which  is  that  established  by  Law.  In  the  absence  of  the 
King,  the  Government  is  administered  by  a Viceroy,  re- 
siding at  Christiania.  The  executive  power  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  King,  the  .legislative  is  shared  by  the 
Storthing,  or  National  assembly,  which  meets  at  Chris- 
tiania in  the  beginning  of  the  February  of  every  third 
year.  Its  members  are  chosen  by  electors  nominated 
by  the  burghers  and  landowners,  and  their  number  may 
not  exceed  100,  nor  fall  short  of  75. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  Slate  amounts  to  £350,000, 
of  which  £14,600  are  allocated  to  the  Civil  list,  and 
d£7200  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  a very  light 
National  debt. 

Tbe  military  force  consists,  1st,  of  troops  of  the  line, 
amounting  to  14,000  men,  of  whom  1300  are  artillery  and 
1100  cavalry;  2dly,  militia, into  which  all  burghers  be- 
tween the  ages  of  27  and  35,  and  all  countrymen 
between  the  ages  of  27  and  30,  must  enrol  themselves. 
All  males  dwelling  on  the  coast,  and  of  the  age  of  30 
years,  are  required  to  enrol  themselves  into  a force  des- 
tined for  defence  against  invasion.  The  numerous 
strong  fortresses  dispersed  over  the  Kingdom  have  been 
levelled  by  the  jealous  precaution  of  the  Storthing. 
The  insignificant  naval  force  consists  of  6 brigs,  8 
schooners,  and  4G  gun-boats. 

Norway  is  divided  into  the  following  Provinces  : 


Extent. 
Square  mile*. 

Aggerhuus 31,500 

Christiansand  . . 18,860 

Bergen 14,100 

Dronlheim  ....  63,000 


Population. 

395.000 

133.711 

130.000 

339.712 


Chief  Town*. 
Christiania. 
Christiansand. 
Bergen. 
Dronlheim. 


1 . Aggerhuus  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Province  is’OR- 
of  Dronlheim,  East  by  Sweden,  South  by  the  Skager  Way! 
Rack,  West  by  the  Provinces  of  Christiansand  and  Ber-  vw 
gen.  It  is  a rough  but  very  romantic  region,  contain-  Agger, 
ing  many  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  having  its  kuu** 
coast  fringed  with  numerous  rocky  islets  of  singular 

forms.  Gulbrandsdolc,  on  the  South  of  the  Dovrcfield, 
is  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  picturesque  beauty. 

At  Kringclen,  a pass  on  its  Southern  extremity,  1200  StaugWtr 
Scots,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Sinclair,  in  1612,  of  SiucUir 
were  cut  off  by  500  peasants,  who  rolled  stones  on  J10*1  hi* ful* 
them  from  the  overhanging  diffk  According  to  Von  lowrn* 
Bucb,  60  of  them  were  admitted  to  quarter,  but  after- 
wards massacred  in  cold  blood,  t6  save  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance.  Sinclair  had  landed  on  the  Western 
coast,  and  was  attempting  to  reach  Sweden  when  thus 
cut  off.  From  the  paucity  of  military  events  in  Nor- 
wegian History,  this  exploit  is  the  never-ending  theme 
of  the  ballads  and  stories  of  the  Norwegian  peasants. 

Christiania , the  Capital  of  this  Province  and  of  the  Town  of 
Kingdom,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  bead  of  Chris-  Chmti&ois. 
tiania  Fiord.  It  is  a handsome,  thriving  town,  with 
broad  and  well-built  streets,  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  principal  timber  mart  in  the  King- 
dom is  situated  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  vast  piles  of 
timber  at  some  distance  have  the  appearance  of  a town 
of  wooden  houses.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  the  way 
through  the  numerous  and  intricate  passages  which  in- 
tersect these  heaps.  So  extensive  is  the  commerce  in 
this  article,  that  a single  merchant,  Bernard  Ancker,  has 
exported  to  the  amount  of  <£180,000  in  a year,  and 
found  his  mercantile  operations  so  lucrative,  that  although 
he  lived  in  great  magnificence,  he  left  a property  worth 
1,500,000  dollars.  The  inhabitants  in  easy  circum- 
stances are  remarkable  for  their  hospitable  and  social 
disposition,  and  so  fond  of  Dramatic  exhibitions,  that  the 
town  supports  two  Theatres.  There  are  four  Churches, 
a University,  and  six  Hospitals.  The  population  is 
12,000.  Latitude  59°  55'  North,  longitude  10°  4'  Eust. 

2.  Christiansand  is  bounded  on  the  North  and  North-  Chris- 
East  by  the  Province  of  Aggerhuus,  on  the  South-East,  h*ji*an<L 
South,  and  West  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  on  the 
North-West  by  the  Province  of  Bergen.  It  is  very 
mountainous,  but  contains  many  valleys,  in  which  the 

soil  consists  of  fertile  loam.  As  in  all  other  parts  of 
Norway,  the  corn  crop  is  insufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  inhabitants;  but  this  deficiency  is  now  less  felt  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  culture  of  potatoes.  It* 

Capital  is  Christiansand , situated  on  an  extensive  inlet  Town  of 
capable  of  sheltering  the  largest  navies,  and  as  it  lies  Clwiftian- 
conveniently  for  affording  refuge  to  navigators  embnr-  MJ*L 
rassed  with  the  currents  of  the  Skager  Rack,  its  port  is 
much  frequented.  From  this  circumstance  the  inha- 
bitants derive  their  means  of  support,  as  all  are  engaged 
in  the  business  of  ship  chandlery,  or  in  similar  employ- 
ments. It  has  a cheerful,  lively  aspect,  and  is  adorned 
with  a Cathedral.  Population  5000.  Latitude  58°  8 f 
North,  longitude  7°  42'  East 

3.  Bergen  is  bounded  on  the  North-East  by  tbe  Pro-  3.  Bergen, 
vince  of  Droutheim,  East  by  that  of  Aggerhuus,  South- 

East  by  that  of  Christiansand,  South-West  and  North- 
West  by  the  German  Ocean.  Its  surface  is  very 
mountainous  and  its  coast  deeply  indented  with  fiords 
and  friuged  with  innumerable  small  islands,  or  tkiart 
as  they  are  called  in  the  vernacular  language.  The 
climate  is  moist,  and  the  Summers  are  sometimes  very 
hot.  It  is  one  of  the  least  wooded  parts  of  Norway,  as 
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NOR-  the  limber  cut  down  for  exportal  ion  has  not  been  re- 
WAY.  newed  by  afresh  growth.  It  is  very  beautifully  situated 
— on  the  shore  of  the  inlet  called  the  Vang,  and  surrounded 
WlCH  by  mountains  of  the  height  of  2000  feet.  Its  trade 
mtii  principally  consists  in  the  export  of  fish,  caught  among 
the  islands  of  Loffoden.  This  extensive  traffic  employs 
120  ships  belonging  to  the  town,  aud  between  700  and 
800  arrive  annually  from  abroad.  It  has  seven  Churches 
and  six  Hospitals.  The  population  of  this  flourishing 
town  amounts  to  20,000.  Latitude  6D°  23'  N-,  longitude 
7°  14'  E. 

Drca+heim.  4.  Dronlhcim,  or  as  it  is  generally  called  by  the  natives 
Tronyem,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
North-East  by  Russia,  East  by  Sweden,  South  by 
the  Province  of  Aggerhuus.  As  it  extends  through 
nearly  10  degrees  of  latitude,  it  possesses  great  diversity 
of  climate.  The  temperature,  however,  is  nowhere  so 
severe  as  might  be  expected  in  so  high  a latitude.  At 
Kielvig,  on  the  Island  of  Mageroc,  close  to  the  North 
Cope,  and  in  latitude  71°,  a stream  of  wutcr  continues 
flowing  from  the  snow  through  the  whole  Winter.  That 
spot,  which  contains  a few  houses  permanently  occupied, 
is  regarded  as  the  most  Northern  inhabited  place  on  the 
Globe.  At  Alien,  a degree  further  to  the  South,  com 
is  successfully  cultivated,  and  pines  and  birch  attain  the 
size  of  large  limber.  The  North  Cape,  in  latitude 
71°  10',  is  the  most  Northern  part  of  Europe,  and  a 
frequent  object  of  pilgrimage  to  enthusiastic  votaries  of 
Nature.  It  is  described  by  Acerbi,  (vol.  ii.  p.  110.)  as 
••  an  enormous  rock,  which,  projecting  far  into  the  Ocean, 
and  being  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  waves  and  out- 
rage of  the  tempests,  crumbles  every  year  more  and 
more.  Every  thing  is  solitary,  every  thing  is  sterile, 
every  thing  sad  ami  despondent/'  Its  height,  3200  feet, 
does  not  attain  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  nor  exclude 
all  vegetation,  as  it  is  covered  in  many  parts  by  the 
cloud-berry  shrub. 

Town  of  Drontheim  is  the  Capital  of  this  vast  Province.  All  tro- 

Drootheim.  vellers  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
its  situation.  Dr.  Clarke  describes  it  os  situated  on  a bay, 
the  most  glorious  that  the  eye  has  ever  beheld.  41  The 
rising  spires  and  white  glittering  edifices,”  he  observes. 


**  reminded  him  of  Naples,  which  it  resembles.  In  pic-  NOR- 
turesque  beauty  it  does  not  yield  to  the  Bay  of  Naples.  WAY. 
The  town  is  of  very  considerable  size.  Its  streets  are  . — 
wide,  well- paved,  and  filled  with  regular  and  well-built 
houses,  generally  plastered  and  white-washed."  Four  . ' 

principal  streets  meet  in  the  principal  Square,  in  the  T 
centre  of  which  is  a conduit  abundantly  supplying  the 
inhabitants  with  water.  The  inhabitants  are  remark- 
able for  their  hospitable  and  social  disposition,  and  for 
the  refinement  of  their  manners.  The  Cathedral  was 
built  in  the  Xlth  Century,  and  until  ruined  by  fire  was 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe.  The  style  of 
architecture,  containing  a mixture  of  Gothic  and  Saxon, 
is  light  and  highly  finished,  smd  some  of  the  statues,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Clarke,  would  not  disgrace  Grecian  sculp- 
ture. It  is  a place  of  great  commerce,  principally  in 
timber  exported  to  Ireland.  Population  10,t)00.  Lati- 
tude 63°  2b'  N.,  longitude  10°  23*  E. 

Norway,  inhabited  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  by 
various  Tribes  of  Gothic  descent,  was  first  united  into 
one  State  by  Harold  Harfager,  a.  i>.  875.  This  Monarchy  History, 
was  aflerwanls  severed  into  many  petty  Slates  by  the 
various  claims  and  dissensions  of  his  descendants;  but  in 
1023  was  consolidated  anew,  and  united  to  Denmark 
by  Canute  the  Great.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Danish 
Princes  was  however  precarious,  until,  in  1397,  the 
Royal  dignity  of  both  Countries  became  uuited  with  that 
of  Sweden  in  the  person  of  Margaret,  the  celebrated 
Semiramis  of  the  North.  Norway  became  completely 
incorporated  with  Denmark  in  1537,  and  continued 
merely  a Province  of  that  Realm  until  1814,  when,  in 
consequence  of  an  arrangement,  sanctioned  by  the 
General  Congress  of  European  Powers,  it  was  attached 
by  a federal  union  to  Sweden. 

Ponioppidan,  (Bishop  of  Bergen  in  Norway,)  Natural 
History  of  Norway  Translated,  London,  1755,  2 volt, 
folio  ; Swinton,  Travel * in  Norway  in  1788,  1799, 1790, 

1791 ; Von  Buch,  Travels  through  Norway,  illustrated 
with  Maps  and  Physical  Sections,  translated  by  John 
Black,  with  Notes  oy  Professor  Jamieson,  4 to.  London, 

1813  ; Kuttncr,  liiese  durch  Norwegan,  Leipsic,  1802, 

4 vols.  Svo, 
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Of  or  pcrlaiuing  to  Norway. 


His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine, 

Hewn  cm  Norwegian  hill*  to  t c Die  mast 
Of  some  rmt  ammiral,  were  liut  a warn!. 

He  walk’d  with  to  support  uucasio  steps. 

fihfum.  Paradise  IasI,  book  i.  I.  300. 


He  Etuis  thee  in  the  stout  .Yerirryait  rankr*, 

Nothing  nfeard  of  what  thy  selfe  didst  make 
Strange  images  of  death. 

Sbakspeare.  jt faebeth,  ful.  132. 

NORWICH,  the  Capital  of  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  largest  City  in  the  Eastern  district  of  |England, 
Is  a place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  as  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  the  year  1004,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor it  had  no  less  than  22  Churches.  It  stands  on  the 
slope  and  summit  of  a gentle  hill,  running  parallel  to  the 
Western  bank  of  the  navigable  river  Wensom,  which  is 
crossed  by  six  bridges,  and  it  terminates  at  an  abrupt 
bend  of  that  stream.  The  town  was  formerly  defended 
on  the  land  aide  by  a wall,  flanked  with  40  towers,  and 
entered  by  12  gates,  few  traces  of  either  of  which  now 
YOL.  xxv. 


remain.  Although  the  streets  for  the  most  part  ore 
narrow  and  ill  built,  the  city  covers  a large  space  of 
ground  on  account  of  the  numerous  gardens  and  orchards 
which  are  scattered  in  its  various  parts.  The  Castle, 
which  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  has 
afforded  much  food  lor  antiquarian  controversy,  and  op- 
posite opinions  have  been  stoutly  maintained  as  to  its 
Danish,  Saxon,  or  Norman  origin.  Some  parts,  espe- 
cially the  large  semicircular  arch  40  feet  in  diameter, 
by  which  the  one  of  its  former  three  moats  now  remain- 
ing is  crossed,  can  scarcely  he  refused  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  second  named  people ; the  Keep,  the 
most  striking  portion  of  the  existing  structure,  was  pro- 
bably built  or  repaired  by  Roger  Bigod,  a retainer  of 
the  Conqueror.  It  is  a massive,  quadrangular  tower, 
110  feet  by  92  in  its  fronts,  and  70  feet  in  the  height  of 
its  three  stories.  Tile  walls  are  covered  with  small  semi- 
circular arches,  supported  by  three-quarter  columns  ; the 
root  has  fallen  in.  Attached  to  its  Eastern  side  is  an 
incongruous  modern  gaol,  unhappily  erected  in  1793 
from  a fanciful  design.  The  Cathedral  was  founded 
in  the  year  1099,  and  materially  enlarged  from  time 
4 a 
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NOR-  to  time  during  the  following  Centuries.  The  Cloisters, 
Willi  which  are  among  the  ino»t  beautiful  in  England,  were 
. — not  completed  till  1430.  The  style  of  the  Cathedral 
NI*S1L  chiefiy  Norman,  and  its  dimensions  ore,  extreme 
1 length  from  East  to  West  411  feet;  the  nave  from  the 

Western  door  to  the  transept  140  feet ; width  with  the 
aisles  72  feet;  length  of  transept  191  feet;  height 
of  the  central  tower  and  spire  315  feet.  The  interior 
is  grave  and  solemn,  although  lamentably  disfigured 
by  the  evil  taste  of  a modern  Choir  and  Pews.  The 
Bishops  Palace  and  the  Deanery  adjoin  on  the  North 
and  South.  An  Episcopal  Chapel  was  built  in  166*2, 
near  the  site  of  one  much  older  hard  by  the  Palace, 
Some  remains  of  u Priory  may  be  traced  on  the  South 
side  of  the  Cathedral.  The  Charnel  House,  with  a 
Chantry  over  it,  erected  in  1316,  has  been  converted 
into  a Free  School  ; and  on  the  site  of  that  which 
once  was  St.  Ethelberfa  Parochial  Church,  stands  a 
Gate,  with  a Chapel  above  it,  dedicated  to  the  same 
Saint.  Another  very  beautiful  Gate,  called  after  its 
founder  Sir  Thomas  Erpiughum,  wlm  was  sentenced  to- 
build  it  as  a penance  for  Lollardism,  opens  to  the  Cathedral 
precincts  on  the  West 

Of  the  32  Parochial  Churches  which  Norwich  con- 
tains, Sl  Julian's  perhaps  exhibits  some  specimens  of 
Saxon  Architecture.  St.  Peter  M ancroft  is  a large  and 
handsome  pointed  building,  on  ail  elevated  spot  in  an 
angle  of  the  Market  Place  ; the  others  possess  few 
claims  upon  notice.  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  now  used  as  a 
Coen  Exchange,  but  before  the  sdditioos  to  the  present 
Guildhall  in  the  Market  Place  employed  for  Civic  and 
County  business,  is  the  ancient  Church  of  a Monastery 
of  ftlack  Friars,  the  nave  and  two  ai*fo*  being  nearly 
perfect,  and  measures  in  length  120  leet.  iu  width  72. 
An  Assembly  Room,  a Theatre,  a Bridewell,  a joint 
County  and  City  Hospital,  and  a Lunatic  Hospital,  are 
the  other  chief  public  buildings. 

Norwich  has  long  been  the  centre  of  peculiar  woollen 
manufactures  introduced  by  a Colony  of  Flemings,  who 
settled  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  J#'- ortlrd  (a  name 
familiar  from  the  useful  article  first  produced  in  it)  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Other  settlers  from  the  same 
Country  joined  their  brethren  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VI.  and  of  Elizabeth  ; and  numerous  ui tides  framed 
from  mixed  silk  and  woollen  became  marketable  from 
Norwich  throughout  Europe.  The  earliest  fabrication 
of  bombasines  is  attributed  to  the  year  1 572k  Two 
Churches  were  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Flemings 
atul  their  descendants,  who  are  numerous,  aud  enjoy 
many  local  privileges.  To  the  silk  aud  wuollen  manu- 
factures base  been  added  in  later  years  those  of  cotton, 
luce,  and  linen.  The  commerce  of  the  City  is  chiefly 
transacted  at  the  port  of  Yarmouth,  32  miles  distant. 
Two  Members  have  been  returned  to  Parliament  since 
25  Edward  I.  The  population  has  increased  largely  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  notwithstanding  an  alleged  de- 
crease of  trade.  In  1786  it  was  40,051  ; in  18 11  it  had 
fallen  to  37,256;  in  1S21  it  had  reached  50,288;  and 
in  1831  it  was  61,110.  Dfetanl  29  miles  N.  E.  from 
The t ford,  108  from  Londou. 

N OSE,  x.  A.  S.  now,  n eae  ; D.  ncus  ; Ger.  nasi ; 

Nose,  v.  [ Sw.  nr  ana  ; Ft.  u*z ; It.  nu.no  ; all  usually 

Nosegay,  V derived  from  the  Lat.  mows;  which 
Noseless,  J Wackier  doubts. and  Hire  very  rationally 
No's? ntui.  J objects,  that  it  is  not  credible  our  Gothic 
ancestors  should  not  have  a name  for  the  organ  of 
breathing,  until  they  obtained  it  from  Rome  ; il  is  un- 


doubtedly of  the  same  origin  with  n«*f,  a nare.  or  item  ; NOSE, 
tha  latter  so  common  a termination  to  the  names  of  pro-  v^*^' 
jecting  headlands,  e.  g . Dwwge-nca »,  Sheer-net ; and  also 
the  naze  or  nest  used  alone.  See  Ness. 

That  which  projects,  sc.  from  the  face  ; the  organ  of 
breathing  and  smelling. 

Nortrii,  or  no*- thrill,  A.  S.  note- thy rla  ; from  thirl- 
ian . to  drill,  to  bore. 

No$e  of  wax,  see  the  Quotation  from  Jewell. 

The  mutreUe*  euen  aud  kyndelkh,  according  to  the  other  mem- 
bers. /?.  G/vucrater,  p.  482.  Dots, 

A Breton  (dated  (i.  ft  a curse  upon)  las  «wr)  fur  Ritbard  }idar  sent. 

H.  Brunnc,  p.  95. 

Dutvt  haf  his  lip,  it  his  note  betby. 

Id.  p.  143. 

bci  oded  him  bis  toneme,  Slotm  the  *we  [nory-] 

Jd.  p.  ISA 

Who  so  wylaeji  herv  to  wj-se.  for  wellha  oC  hum  geodes 
Bole  he  be  know*  for  coke  wold  kut  of  my  note- 

Pi m Plewhmun.  luitm, p.  73. 

His  s&jr  by  measure  wrought  full  right, 

Crisps  was  his  Katie,  and  eks  full  bright. 

Chmmeer.  The  Human!  »/  the  Rate,  p.  177* 

Ilk  rmtdhirlet  ttUcke  were  and  wide. 

Id.  f'ru/ayue  to  the  Canterbury  Tale*,  T.  559. 
i Mors,  whicbe  god  of  artnes  waa 

Hath  Ml  two  oxen  stem*  and  stout*, 

That  rostra  fin:  and  flam  abotUa, 

Both  at  mouth  and  at  m nr. 

So  that  tho  settee  all  ou  Mas*.  m 

Gower.  Gmf.  dm.  book.  r.  p.  156. 

He  seeth  hir  skn  lirbv  an  hcisn, 

And  sec  th  hir  note  sir  cite  and  euen. 

Id.  Ih  book  vL  p.  19L 

Whether  he  be  blynde,  lame,  snot  noted,  or  hath  any  mushap» 
little,  Jnno  1551.  Lemthcut,  cb.  xxt.  i 

Htwunio  they  nld*  also  * similitude  aot  very  agreeable,  how  tha 
KnptuKs  be  Uke  tu  a note  of  tease,  {name  ermu.)  o«  a shromaat 
hnse : how  thei  may  be  fashioned,  and  plisd  al  manner  of  waive, 
and  seme  al  nutiunss  tin  ties. 

Jrw.lt.  The  Defence  of  the  Jpolog te,  p.  464.  (1567.) 

I haa*  prated  that  the  iuice  of  (-round  iuy  and  that  herb*  W 
cull  dwun  ear*.  ukra  within  a <p»yll  into  the  maithnOm,  ourn- 
tjrmes  purgvth  escradiiigly  lb*  return  and  taketh  away  tho  adm 

°f.SirC 7Wi  Blfoi.  The  Cat! el  of  He/lA,  hook  rr.  eh.  U.  p.  82. 

Or  if  H be  so  that  he  [the  thiefe)  Katie  taken  the  water  for  h» 
safrirard,  he  shrill keth  nut  to  follow  him,  and  cutting  aud  issuing 
at  the  same  places  where  the  parti*  went  in  and  out,  he  MW 
ceasseth  to  rung*  till  he  ban*  noted  his  footing,  and  become  to  tne 
place  wherein  the  Iheefe  ia  throwded.  ... 

UoluuheJ.  The  Description  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  Ht.  mi  p.  U. 

Here’s  Captain  Careless,  and  the  tough  ship-master. 

The  slaves  are  not'd  like  vultures. 

How  wild  they  look.  ^ _ . 

Bcuumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Sea  Fayaye,  act  v.  »C.  I. 

Whereupon,  he  gave  Ceres  and  Alexander  for  signal  of  the 
battle  to  his  soldiers,  and  commanded  eve^r  man  tni nafca  fom  J 
garland  of  wheat  ears  to  wear  on  their  toast,  and  that  they  should 
wreath  flowers  and  noteyant  al>«ut  their  pik** 

Ar  Thoma*  North.  Plutarch,  fuL  501.  Earn  met. 

. She  fetcht  to  vs 

Ambrosia,  that  an  aim  most  odonrna 
Beams  still  about  it,  which  she  urnnted  round 
Our  eilhcr  nott/wi/t ; aud  in  it  i^iute  drown  d 
The  uastie  whale  small.  ..  ..  u 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odjmey,  book  rr.  fill  W. 

And  luring  a man  soft  in  spirit,  and  too  e*«y,  Ilka  a note  of  wax, 
to  be  turn'd  on  that  side  where  the  greatest  strength  then  was,  *a» 

taken  into  Otiver’s  Court.  . . . , ..  . . «• 

Hood.  Fam i Owwwcwaa,  vol.  »w  fsl  97 - 

My  shanks,  soak  eyes,  tndmuelrit  fees 
Prove  my  pretensiou  to  the  pla«. 

' Gay.  FttUe  47.  port  W 
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Thr  laurel  and  the  myrtle  sweets  agree  ; 

And  both  in  nosegay  t shall  be  taunt!  fut  thee. 

Dryden.  ArtfenW  2.  Alexis. 

TT»  all-wiae  Creator  both  made  sufficient  provision  fur  the  reeep. 


' tion  of  smells,  l»y  the  apertures  of  the  nostrils;  made  not  of  flesh 
or  bone,  but  cartilaginous,  the  better  to  keep  open,  and  whhaU  to  be 
dilated  or  contracted,  as  there  m occasion.  For  which  service  it  bath 


Several  proper  and  curious  muscles. 

iltrham.  1‘hysxco-  Theology,  book  IT.  ch.  iv.  |L  138. 

■ ■ ■ ■■  --  Strew  the  dock 

With  lavender,  and  sprinkle  liquid  sweets, 

That  no  rude  savour  maritime  invade 
The  ssote  of  nice  nobility  I 

Coseper.  Tie  Tksk,  book  iL 

NOSODENDRON,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  kmger  than  the  thorax, 
concealed  beneath  its  sides;  the  two  basal  joints  robust, 
flubovate  ; the  third  much  elongate,  subclavate,  the  four 
following  very  short,  submoniliform,  eighth  brooder,  cup- 
sharped,  the  three  following  much  incraiwatcd,  and  form- 
ing an  abrupt,  subovnte,  compressed,  perfoliate  club,  the 
apical  joint  of  which  is  trigonate ; palpi  very  short,  the 
terminal  joint  longest,  cylindric,  obtuse;  head  trigo- 
nate;  eyes  small ; thorai  scarcely  margined,  transverse, 
rounded  at  the  base  ; scutellum  triangular,  elongate  ; 
elytra  convex,  suborbicubr,  scarcely  margined  ; body 
subhem isphcric-ovate  ; breast  broad  ; kgs  short,  com- 
pressed, semicontroctile ; tibia  brood,  serrated  a little 
exteriorly  ; tarsi  short. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Spharidium  fascicular e,  Fabri- 
cius ; Panzer,  Faun.  Ins.  Germ.  pi.  xxiv.  fig.  2.  One 
species  only,  found  under  the  bark  of  trees  in  sandy 
maritime  situations,  in  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  but  rare. 

NOSTRIL,  See  Nose. 

NOT.  See  No. 

Not,  t.  e.  ne  icout,  wrt  or  know  nob 

And  I wool  such  a man  whethir  in  bodi  or  out  of  bodi  T nor,/, 
God  woof.  Wici if.  2 Corytdhisnss,  ch.  xi. 

Korsnotho  be  was  a worthy  man  withallo 
But  snth  to  itayn,  1 *r’o/  bow  men  him  exile. 

Cksssstrr.  Hrefatjur  to  ike  Cmmieriury  Tales,  V.  286. 
Wh  ii  ib all  1 tbinken  in  this  cas 
Of  that  1 here  nowe  a dak 
1 not. 

Gaurer.  Can/.  Am.  book  ji.  p.  66. 

NOTAMIA.  in  Zoology,  a grntn  trf  Zoophyte*. 

Generic  character.  Polypi  ferous  mnw,  with  a slightly 
calcareous  ahenth  ; cells  in  pairs,  united  by  the  back,  a 
joint  above  and  below. 

_ Tyi  >e  of  the  genu*,  Sertularia  corallina,  Linnaeus,  pi.  ii. 
fig.  814.  Elba,  Corr.  vol,  xl.  pi.  xxi.  Two  specie's,  indige- 
nous to  the  British  seas,  a little  beyond  low-watcT  mark. 

NOTAPHUS,  m Zoolog y,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  six  ; the  external  maxillary 
with  the  terminal  joint  very  minute  ucarly  truncate,  the 
third  very  pilose,  longw  than  the  second  ; labial  with 
the  terminal  joint  rather  stout;  labrum  quadrate,  en- 
tire ; mandibles  rather  stout,  somewhat  acute  ; tnentum 
emarginate  anteriorly,  the  cmargrnntion  with  an  acute 
central  lolte;  antenna  with  the  two  basal  joints  naked, 
the  rest  pubescent,  the  third  and  fourth  shorter  than  the 
fifth;  head  mate,  with  two  frontal  sulci  and  a deep 
fold  on  each  side  adjoining  the  eyes  ; thorax  cordate- 
truncate,  attenuated  behind  ; body  slightly  depressed  ; 
elytra  oblong-ovate,  the  sutural  stria  rather  elongated; 
anterior  tarn  of  the  males  with  the  basal  joint  diluted. 


Type  of  the  genus,  Bemhidium  undnlatum,  Sturm.;  IfGTA- 
Nat.  rrvduiah/*,  Stephen*,  I Hurt,  of  Brit.  Entomology, 
vol.  ii.  pi.  x.  fig.  4.  Ten  species,  usually  frequent  damp,  SC/TE. 
sandy,  or  gravelly  situations;  nine  are  indigenous.  v,  > 

NOTARIS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Col voplc rout  tu« 

sects. 

Generic  character.  Ante  note  geniculated,  twelve- 
jointed,  •inserted  towards  the  apex  of  the  rostrum,  rather 
stout ; funiculus  seven-jointed,  its  two  basal  joints  slightly 
elongate,  obconic ; the  remainder  short,  nodose,  sub- 
equal ; club  oblong-ovate,  acuminate  at  the  tqiex  ; head 
small,  produced  anteriorly  into  a very  long,  bent,  cyliu- 
dric  rostrum ; eyes  depressed ; thorax  somewhat  glo- 
bose, slightly  truncate  anteriorly  and  posteriori),  loljatc 
behind  the  eyes ; srutellum  small,  triangular ; elytra 
oblong,  rather  convex,  tlie  apex  simple  ; legs  moderate, 
stout,  anterior  approximating;  femora  simple  ; tibia 
straight,  anterior  a little  beut  at  the  apex,  and  armed 
within  with  u minute  hook. 

Type  of  the  genus,  CurcuUo  acridulus , Lmncus. 

Two  specie*,  found  ia  damp  and  marshy  situations  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Conliuent  of  Europe. 

NOTCH,  r. } A notch , nock,  or  nick,  incitura. 

Notch,  tl  3 from  the  verb  to  flint,  tncidere,  to  cut 
into. 

An  incision;  a cut  into,  a hollow  cut  into  any  thing. 

L He  vu  too  hard  for  him  directly  to  say  the  troth  out  before 
Corieks,  he  aoucht  him  and  notch!  him  like  a carhiirudu. 

Shnhspeare.  Crnofanus,  foL  23. 

Which  Wing  drawn  vp  to  the  top  of  the  frame  is  then?  fanned 
by  a woodden  pin  (with  a notch  made  into  the  same  after  the  man- 
ner of  a Samson’*  post.) 

Hotinshrd.  The  Desmyh<yn  of  England,  vol.  i.  ch,  xi.  p.  312. 

He  was  wttinp  upon  the  ground  upon  a little  straw,  ia  th« 
furthest  corner  of  hw  dangvon,  which  wai  alternately  liis  chair  aaul 
bed  : a little  calendar  of  small  sticks  wore  laid  at  tW  head, 
nolcked  all  over  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights  he  hnd  passed 
there. 

Steme.  ft  or  As,  vol.  iL  p.  349.  A Sentimental  Journey  through 
France  and  Italy. 

This,  this  th«  saving  doctrine  preach'd  to  all, 

From  tow  St.  J»nn’»  up  to  high  St.  Paul, 

From  him  whose  quills  stand  quiver'd  at  his  ear, 

To  him  who  notches  slicks  at  Yi  ratal  Luster. 

Pape.  Horace.  £p*st/e  l.  book  L 

The  middle  daw  of  the  ham  ami  cormorant  ia  toothad  and 
notch  ft  like  a saw.  The*c  birds  are  great  fishers,  and  these  notches 
tuami  them  iu  folding  tfoir  slippery  pmv- 

/Wf».  Natural  Theolgy,  ch.  Xlii.  p.  267. 


NOTE,  r. 

Nor*,  n. 

No'taiile,  adj. 

No'table,  n. 

NoVlBLENESR, 

No'tarly, 

No'tarv, 

Notarial, 

Notation, 

Nota'tor, 

No'ted, 

No'tkdly, 

N oVtDN  ESS, 

No’tepul, 
No'teless, 
Nc/teh, 
No'tice,  V. 

No  tice,  n. 
No'tify, 
Notipica'tiom, 
Noteworthy. 


/Wry.  Natural  Tkev/rgy,  ch.  Xlii.  p.  267. 

Fr.  voter,  nolfer ; I L nolare , 
not f care  ; Sp.  uotar,  not  if  car  ; 
Let.  not  ore,  not  if  care,  nobum  fa 
cere ; to  make  known.  Nolare, 
from  notvm  : nam  ro  rent  notaimn 
vt  e not  a *ua  cognoxcamus.  Voesiu*. 
We  mark  or  note  a thing,  thnt  we 
may  kuow  or  distinguish  it  by  it* 
mark. 

To  mark,  sign,  or  designate;  fo 
h distinguish,  to  remark,  to  observe; 
to  look  ut  or  regard  as  remarkable ; 
to  attend  to. 

Notable,  or  remarkable  ; now  ap- 
plied to  |>erM)i»*,  is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  obaervnnt,  attentive,  sc.  fo 
matter*  of  housewifery  or  domestic 
economy. 

A note,  a mark  or  remark  ; that 
which  we  mark  or  remark,  observe, 
or  take  account  of ; observation, 
4 a 2 
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NOTE-  account,  estimation,  reputation;  also  applied  (though 
not  now  so  restricted)  to  an  epistle  conveying  a note  or 
remark ; also  to  a memorandum  in  writing  specifying  a 
promise  to  pay  a debt.  See  the  Quotation  from  Black- 
stone. 

And  under  lVndc  in  a laundu.  lcnedc  ich  a stounde 
To  lithen  here  laics,  and  here  lovelirhe 

Piers  Ptouhman.  /Toon,  p.  1 69. 
And  bad  Gyle  go  gyre,  gold  aboule 
Nam  cliche  to  notaries.  Id.  lb.  p.  32. 

For  there  was  none  of  hero  that  fauwd 
To  sing,  for  cch  of  hum  him  pained 
To  find  out  many  crafty  notes. 

They  ne  spared  uat  hir  throtes. 

Chaucer.  The  Dream,  p.  322. 
And  eke  they  had  a thing  notable, 

Unto  their  death,  ay  durable, 

And  was,  that  their  beauty  should  dure. 

Id.  Jb.  p.  379. 

And  if  a rethar  coode  faire  endite. 

He  in  a chronicle  might  it  saufiy  write, 

As  for  a aoveraine  notatnhtre. 

Id.  The  Sonnet  Pretties  Tale,  V.  15215. 

But  goeth  now  rather  awaie  ye  mermaydens  whiche  that  ben 
awete,  till  it  be  at  the  last,  and  suBereth  this  man  to  be  cured  and 
healed  by  ray  mutes,  that  is  to  say,  by  my  note  full  sciences. 

Id.  Baeeius,  book  L p.  408. 

Now  a*  to  the  outrageous  array  of  women,  God  wote,  that 
though  the  visages  of  tom  of  hem  semen  full  chaste  and  debonaicr, 
yet  notfien  they,  in  hir  array  of  attire,  licourousnesa  and  pride. 

Id.  The  Pertonts  Tale,  p.  154. 

But  wherefore  eschaufeth  it  with  ao  great  loue  {ted  cur  tanlo 
fiagrat  anutre),  to  fioden  thilke  motet  of  suthe  icouured,  that  is  to 
■aine,  wherefore  uschaufuth  the  thought  of  man,  by  so  greate  desire, 
to  knows  thilke  nolficactont  that  been  ibid  voder  the  couertures  of 
SOt  be  ? rrri  ted  at  reperire  nolat. 

Id.  Boeciut,  book  v.  met.  3. 

I wil  be  bold  by  hys  licence  to  note  in  them  [these  worths]  a 
little  lack*  of  wyt,  and  some  good  store  of  foly. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  fForket,  fol.  1077.  4 unite  ere  to  the  Foytoned 
Babe,  tfc. 

For  suche  of  my  scruantes  as  I haue  promoted 
One  faute  or  other  in  them  shalbe  noted. 

Shelton.  The  Crowneof  IxturtU. 

Slouthe  is  a sinne  eo  com*,  and  no  notable  act  therin,  that  is 
scouted  for  heynous  and  abhomynable  in  thestimacion  of  the 
worldc  as  is  in  theft,  Ac. 

Sir  Thu  oiai  More,  Worhes,  foL  102.  A Treahce  tpon  Words*  of 
Scripture. 

And  since  and  bete  downe  a great  norabre  of  the  mooit  notable tt 
of  tlie  cyte. 

Lord  Bemert.  Front*  rt.  Crony  c/e,  vol.  i.c.  340.  p.  549. 

AH  this  notwithstanding  neither  could  the  notab/eneue  of  the 
place,  being  the  very  loving  Lord's  law,  make  us  to  raarke  it. 
tiomiltet,  part  ii.  p.  16.  Sermon  again  tt  PeriU  of  Idolatry,  pari  i. 

In  the  thirds  and  fourth  he  sheweth  before,  and  that  noiablye,  of 
the  io* pardon*  times  towarde  the  eud  of  the  world*. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Prv/oge  vpon  the  Second  Epistle  of  Timothy. 

Wherefore  they  sayd,  they  wold  send  ami  defy*  the  Frfche  kyng 
notably  : and  so  they  did. 

Lord  Bemert.  Froissart.  Cranyc/e,  vol.  L eh.  252.  p.  375. 

• Now  had  they  there  standing  vnknowen  vnto  race,  a notary,  which 

did  make  an  instrument  of  all  my  agreement*.**. 

Barnet.  H’orkes,  fol.  220.  Disputation  between  the  Bishops  and  him. 

To  make  an  end,  I pray  you  take  paines,  it  is  a day  note-worthy 
(as  we  used  to  say ) give  rate  leave  to  make  you  weary  tliis  day. 

I Ait  inter.  Sernumt,  p.  o5. 
Or  to  the  groves  where  birds  from  heat  or  weather 
Sit  sweetly  tuning  of  ihvir  moatci  together. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Patio  roll,  book  i.  song  4. 
But  never  let  th*  ensampl*  of  the  had 
Offend  the  good : tir  £<xk1,  by  paragon c 
Of  evill,  may  more  notably  be  rail. 

Sp enter.  Faerie  Qveene,  book  tit.  can.  9. 


The  notation  of  a word  is,  when  the  original!  thereof  is  sought  VOTE, 
out ; and  eonristeth  in  two  things ; the  kind  and  the  figure.  * _ 

Ben  Junta.  The  English  Grammar,  cb.  viii.  fol.  55. 

Lrc  Oh,  did  you  so  ? and  do  you  remember  what  you  said  of  TERU  if. 
the  duke  ? v ^**  -**  A 

Dv*.  Most  notedly  sir. 

Shahs  pear  c.  M ensure  fvr  Measure,  fol.  62. 

Honor  got  out  of  flint,  and  on  their  heads 
Whose  virtues,  like  the  suit,  exhal'd  all  valours, 

Must  not  be  lost  in  mitt*  and  fogs  of  people, 

Noteless,  and  out  of  name,  but  rmle  and  naked. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Bandura,  act  il.se.  1. 

Postellus,  and  the  notcr  upon  him,  Surer!! us,  have  much  admired 
this  manner  of  suction. 

Gregory.  Past  hum.  (1650,)  p.  308. 

But  they  persisted  deaf  aud  would  not  seem 
To  count  them  things  worth  notice. 

Milton.  Sanuan  Agonistcs,  l.  250. 

His  [Duke  Robert]  worth  ie  acts  valiuullie  and  fortunately 
atchiued  against  the  inndcls,  are  notified  to  the  world  by  many  and 
■undrie  writers. 

Holinthed.  Henry  /.  Anno  1107,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 

And  if  the  death  of  God’s  taints  be  as  it  is  precious  in  his  sight, 
there  is  great  reason  it  should  be  so  in  ours ; and  therefore  well 
worthy  of  a publick  notification. 

Hall.  Sermon  42.  Life  a Sojourning. 

Oncly  this  by  wav  is  mtrwocrtkie,  that  the  Danes  had  an  vuperfect 
or  ralhrr  a lame  and  limping  rule  in  this  land,  so  as  the  gouernoure 
were  watchful!,  diligent,  politirpie  at  home  and  warlike  abroad.  ? 

Holinthed . The  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  book  vii.ch.  i.  p.  702.  [ 

And  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  mention  one  sinner  more,  and  him 
a notable  leading  sinner  indued,  to  wit,  the  rebel. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

There  being  scarce  any  man,  who  arrives  to  any  sound  under* 
standing  of  himself,  or  his  own  interest,  till  he  comes  to  he  once  or 
twice  notably  deceived  by  such  an  one,  of  wlinm  he  was  apt  to  soy 
and  think,  according  to  the  common  phrase,  I would  trust  ray  life 


with  him. 


Id. 


Jb.  vol  vi.  p.  3o8. 

Scribe  was  a nemo,  which  amongst  the  Jews  was  applied  to  two 
•oris  of  officers,  i.  To  a civil ; anil  so  it  signifies  a notary,  or  in  a 
large  sense  any  one  employed  to  draw  up  deeds  or  writing*. 

Id.  Jb.  vol.  iv.  p.  6. 

The  notaior  Dr.  Potter  in  his  epistle  before  it  to  the  reader  smith 
thus,  Tatum  opus,  tjfc. 

/Food.  A theme  Ojtonienses,  fol.  941. 

But  suppose  at  length,  that  the  profkae  aspirrr  should  be  so 
lucky,  or  so  successful,  (for  happy  1 cannot  think  it)  as  to  attain 
the  so  criminally  courted  notednen. 

Boyle.  Works,  voL  ii.  p.30G.  On  th * Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

For,  as  no  law  can  bind, 'till  it  be  notified  or  nromulged ; so  neither 
can  this  faculty  of  the  soul  oblige  a roan,  ’till  it  has  first  informed 
hiin.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  47. 

Pro  memory  notes,  or  notes  of  hand,  are  a plain  and  direct  en- 
gagement in  writing,  to  pay  a sura  specified  at  the  time  therein 
limited  to  a person  therein  named,  or  sometime*  to  bis  order,  or  often 
to  the  bearer  at  large. 

B/aehtJone.  Commentaries,  book  ii.  ch.  xxx.  p.467. 

Solution  it  the  setting  down  in  figure*  any  number  proposed  in 
word*.  Hutton.  Count  of  Mathematics,  vol.  L p.  6. 

And  not  to  draw  out  philosophy  from  too  profound  a source,  we 
shall  have  recourse  to  a noted  story  in  Dan  Quiavte. 

Hume.  Essay  ‘23.  vol.  L p-  230. 

Such  protest  must  also  bo  notified,  within  fourteen  day*  after,  to 
the  drawer.  ...... 

Blaektione.  Commentaries,  book  u.  ch.  Wt-  p-  469. 

NOTERUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects.  . 

Generic  character.  Palpi  six,  external  maxillary  with 
the  terminal  joint  elongate-ovate,  the  preceding  and 
basal  one  shortest ; labial  with  the  basal  joints  short, 
the  last  very  large,  broad,  and  einarginate  at  the  apex ; 
labrum  small,  rounded ; mandibles  deeply  cmarginate 
at  the  tip,  with  a small  tooth  towards  the  base  ; mentuin 
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NO  emargmate  anteriorly,  with  an  obsolete  lobe  in  the 
TERUS.  centre  ; antenna:  with  the  fifth  or  seventh  joint  dilated, 
— the  rest  simple,  gradually  diminishing  to  the  last,  which 
NOTH  US.  j,.  acute ; head  rounded,  convex ; thorax  with  a trian- 
gular  projection  in  the  place  of  the  scuteUum , which  is 
wanting ; body  very  convex,  attenuated  posteriorly ; pos- 
terior legs  subnalatoriul  ; posterior  tibia:  short ; all  the 
tarsi  with  five  joints  ; males  with  the  anterior  tibia  very 
short,  dentate  internally. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Dvliscvs  cratricami*,  Fabricius. 
Sec  Stephens,  Must,  of  British  Entomology , vol.  ii. 
pi.  xi.  fig.  6.  Two  indigenous  species,  frequenting  clear 
waters. 

NOTHING,  \ i.  e.  no  thing,  or  not  anything ; 

No'thingness.  j equivalent  to  the  Lut.  nihility,  non- 
entity, or  nonexistence  ; also  applied  to  any  thing  very 
small  or  minute,  of  no  worth  or  value  ; worthless,  tri- 
fling. 

For  }ing  Jwt  wonrj>,  & noting  we**},  wn*  »*  y»  ydo. 

K.  Gloucester,  p.  42. 

Nsiyng  hym  ne  stolde  at  stonde. 

Id.  p.  303. 

TheTfure  drede  ye  not  hem,  for  nothing  h hid  that  achat  not  be 
thewul  and  nothing  if  privy  that  achat  not  l<e  wist. 

H'ietf.  Matthew,  ch.  X. 

Feore  them  not  therefore,  there  ia  nothwng  bo  close,  that  ahall  not 
be  opened,  and  noth* rg  so  hyd,  that  ahall  uot  be  knnwen. 

Bible,  Juno  15-*  1. 

For  geufil  men  they  wet  of  gret  e»tat, 

And  nothing  bui  for  love  was  this  delta! . 

Chaucer,  Thr  Kmgh/es  Tale,  v.  1/56. 

I had  rather  from  an  enemy,  my  brother, 

Learn  worthy  distance*  and  moiled  difference, 

Than  from  a race  of  empty  friend*,  loud  nothings. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher . The  Maid  of  the  A ft//,  act  t SC.  1. 

Other  stars  may  have  their  several!  vertue*  and  effect*,  but  their 
marvailous  remoteness,  and  my  undeccmabk*  nothingness,  may  seem 
to  forbid  any  certain  intelligence  of  their  distinct  working*  upon  me. 

Halt.  M’orii,  rot.  in.  fol.  709.  Select  Thought!,  xxii. 

I that  am 

A nothingness  in  deed  and  name 
Did  scorn  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcass 
Or  ill  entreat  his  fiddle  or  ease. 

Butter.  Hudihrt,  part  i.  can.  2. 

In  examining  this  performance,  nothing  must  be  considered  os 
having  not  only  n negative  but  a kind  of  positive  signification  ; as 
I need  not  fear  thieves,  1 hare  nothing,  anu  nothing  is  a very  power- 
ful protector.  In  the  first  part  of  tiw  sentence  it  is  taken  nega- 
tively j in  the  second  it  is  taken  pooilirely,  as  an  agent 

J.-hmon.  IJifeof  Rockett er. 

NOTHUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic,  character.  Antenna:  eleven -jointed,  simple, 
filiform,  the  basal  joint  robust,  second  very  short,  re- 
mainder of  nearly  equal  length,  the  terminal  one  shortest, 
elongate-acuminate,  and  the  basal  ones  rather  longer 
than  the  others;  palpi  unequal;  maxillary  with  the 
terminal  joint  elongate,  securiform  ; labial  with  the  same 
joint  trensverscly-securiform  ; mandibles  entire  at  the 
apex  ; labium  deeply  notched  ; head  nutant,  with  a rather 
broad  base ; eyes  emarginate  ; thorax  transverse-orbi- 
culate,  with  the  sides  margined;  body  elongate,  of  soft 
texture,  nearly  cylindric,  narrow ; coleoptra  not  broader 
than  the  thorax  ; legs  moderate  ; femora  slightly  thick- 
ened ; tibia  simple,  with  extremely  short  spurs  at  the 
apex ; tarsi  with  the  penultimate  joint  bilobed  ; male 
with  the  posterior  femora  considerably  incrassatcd, 
concave  within,  with  an  obscure  tooth  towards  the  apex, 
and  the  ft6i<eof  the  same  ; legs  stout,  curved,  angulated 
at  the  base,  and  terminating  at  the  apex  within  in  an 
acute  spine,  the  apex  itself  with  two  short  spurs. 


Type  of  the  genus,  N.  bimaculatus,  Olivier  ; Stephens,  NOTIIl'S. 
Must.  Brit.  Entomology , (Mand,)  toL  v.  p.  59.  pi.  xxv.  — 
fig.  3.  <f.  fig  2.  ^ . Two  species,  found  in  flowers,  one  t^ulus 
of  them  in  Britain,  but  very  rare. 


NOTION, 

No'tional, 


Fr.  notion ; It.  notions;  Lat. 
| nolio,  from  no/tirm,  past  participle  of 


Notionx'lity,  Vnoiccre,  to  know.  It  would  be  of 
No'tionally,  j service  to  establish  a distinction  in 
No'fiONisr.  J the  usage  of  idea  and  notion. 
Locke  and  Bolingbroke  both  attempt  it,  but  with  no 
effect  Idea  might  be  used  as  a simple  and  specific 
term  to  express  our  sensations  numerically  separate ; 
notion  as  a general  and  complex  term  for  a collection  of 
ideas : and  thus  we  could  not  (and  now  should  not) 
say,  “ I have  an  idea  of  a man,  or  of  an  animal  ; but  we 
might  say  with  propriety,  I have  a notion  of  a man,  or 
of  an  animal"  Notion  is  now  used  indiscriminately  as 
equivalent  to 

Idea,  perception,  conception,  opinion,  thought ; and 
was  used  (as  in  the  Quotation  from  Shakspeare  and 
Milton)  for  knowledge,  power  of  knowing  or  under- 
standing. 


The  ctuirk*  ore  of  opinion  anti  soy,  that  when  a man  i*  engen- 
dered he  hath  the  principal  part  ol  hi*  aoale  which  it  the  under- 
standing, like  for  all  the  world  unto  a parchment  or  pspcT  ready  to 
be  written  in  ; and  therein  be  doth  register  and  record  every  several 
notion  and  cogitation  of  hi*. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  book  iv.  eh.  xi.  fol.  684. 


Do**  Lear  walke  thus  ? tpeake  thu*  ? Where  are  hi*  tie*  ? 
Either  hit  notion  weaken*,  (or)  his  discerning* 

Are  lethargied. 

Shahipenre.  Lear , fol  289. 
Immediate  arc  the  act*  of  God,  more  swift 
Then  time  or  motion,  but  to  human  ear* 

Cannot  without  procec*  of  speech  be  told, 

So  told  a*  earthly  noiio*  can  recrave. 

Milton.  I'arudite  Lott,  book  vi].  1.  179. 


Thou  hast  not  ear,  nor  soul  to  apprehend 
The  sublime  motto «,  and  high  mystery, 

That  roust  be  utter'd  to  unfold  the  sage 
And  serious  doctrine  of  virgiuity. 

Id.  Cornu <,  1.  785. 

This  hath  muddied  the  fountain  certainly  with  notional  and 
ethnick  admix  turns ; and  platted  the  head  of  evangelical  truth,  at 
the  Jews  did  it*  author's,  with  a crown  of  thome*. 

Gianni.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  eh  . xvii.  p.  166. 

I aimed  at  the  advance  of  science  by  discrediting  empty  and 
talkative  nationality.  I t.  Ih. 

For  it  [the  mind]  being  once  furnished  with  simple  ideas,  it  can 
put  them  together  in  several  composition*,  and  *o  make  variety  of 
complex  idea*,  without  examining  whether  they  exist  so  together  in 
nature,  and  hence  I think  it  i*  that  these  idea*  are  called  nations,  u» 
they  hod  their  original  and  constant  existence  more  in  the  thoughts 
of  men  tlurn  in  the  reality  of  things. 

Locke,  /forks,  vol.  i.  fol.  122.  Of  Human  Understanding,  book  ii. 
eh.  xxii. 


Content  not  yourselves  with  some  part  of  H,  that  yon  read  the 
gospel,  or  new  Testament,  but  neglect  the  old  as  is  toe  practice  of 
some  flu»h  notiumisi. 

Bishop  Hopkins.  Exposition  of  the  Lorfs  Prayer,  p.  297. 

The  whole  rational  nature  of  man  consists  of  two  faculties,  under- 
standing and  will,  whether  really  or  nationally  distinct,  I shall  not 
dispute.  Norris.  Afisce/tancous. 

I distinguish  here,  between  ideas  and  notions : for  it  seems,  to 
me,  that  as  we  compound  simple  into  complex  ideas,  so  the  compo- 
sition* we  make  of  simple  and  complex  ideas  may  be  called,  more 
properly,  and  with  leas  confusion  and  ambiguity,  notions. 
Bo/ingomhc.  Works,  vol.  r.  p.  149.  Essay  1.  Of  Human  Knost- 
ledge , Sec.  'L 

NOTI OPH I LU  S,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  six,  external  maxillary 
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NOTIO-  and  labial  with  the  but  Jni»t  ahurt,  slightly  tumid, 
PH1X.US.  Sybovatc,  truncate;  labrnm  entire,  rounded,  nearly 
FOTO*  th*  mandibles,  which  arc  alightly  deniute  m»- 

K&CTA-  ternally;  rnentum  eniargtnate  anteriorly,  with  a bifid 
v ,-  -,  central  lobe ; anteniue  slender,  slightly  thickened 
towards  the  extremity ; bead  broad,  deeply  relented 
between  tl»c  eyes,  the  latter  large  and  prominent  ; thorax 
quadrate,  flat,  as  broad  as  the  head  ; elytra  deiuessod, 
elongate,  and  nearly  parallel ; legs  rather  slender ; an- 
terior tibia  emarginale  at  the  extreme  tip;  anterior 
tmrsi  of  the  males  not  dilated. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Ccindrla  aquattca , Linnrm; 
Donovan,  BrilL  I ns.  sol,  viii.  pi.  351.  fig.  St.  About  eight 
species  natives  of  Europe,  frequenting  damp  or  gravelly 
and  sandy  situations;  they  are  very  lively,  active,  and 
voracious : seven  species  bust*  ut  present  been  discovered 
in  Britain. 

NOTOCEUAS,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  class 
Trtradynamia.  order  SHiqnma,  natural  order  Crucifer  a: . 
Oetieric  character : pod  kmr-angled,  angles  sharp  edged, 
apex  of  the  valve  a horn -shaped  opine;  seeds  oval,  com- 
pressed. 

Four  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 

NOTODONTA,  iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidop- 
terous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  two,  short,  very  hairy, 
biarticulate  ; basal  Joint  minute,  terminal  compressed, 
truncate;  maxilla  short ; antenna  filiform,  bipectinated 
iu  the  males,  the  pectinations  short,  and  nearly  vanish- 
ing at  the  apex  ; in  the  females  slightly  denticulated 
within,  and  ciliated  ; head  and  eyes  small ; thorax  not 
CTested ; abdomen  somewhat  elongated,  robust,  subey- 
lindric;  the  apex  downy  ; wings  anterior,  oblnse  at  the 
apex,  with  the  hinder  margin  rounded  and  denticulated  ; 

• the  interior  or  dorsal  edge  with  a projecting  tuft,  of 
scales  in  the  centre ; leg*  short,  robust,  densely  clothed 
with  scales  and  hair;  like  anterior  tibia r with  an  elongate 
lobate  appendage  on  the  inner  edge;  anterior  tarsi 
short,  stout,  clothed  with  elongate,  acale-like  hair.  Larva 
naked,  with  two  or  more  conical  protuberances  on  the 
back,  the  ana!  segment  reflected,  and  bearing  two  im- 
perfect prolegs ; pupa  subterranean,  fblliculated. 

Type  of  the  genua,  Phalana  bombyx  drttmedarius, 
Linna-us;  Donovan,  BriU.  Tns.  vol.  x.  pi.  350.  fig.  1. 
About  six  species,  natives  of  the  temperate  and  warmer 
regions  of  Europe;  three  of  them  indigenous  to  Britain. 

NOTONECTA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hemipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character,  jinltnnte  very  short,  concealed 
beneath  the  eyes,  attenuated  toward*  the  extremity,  four- 
articulate,  the  basal  joint  very  minute,  round,  large, 
cylindric,  third  more  slender,  subcylindric,  a little  atte- 
nuated at  the  base,  fourth  half  m long,  more  slender, 
conic-cvlindric ; rostrum  us  long  a*  the  head,  conical, 
depressed,  triarticulate ; body  cylindric-ovoid ; head 
vertical ; eye*  large,  ovate  ; thorax  transverse,  a liule 
narrowed  in  front ; scvteUstm  distinct,  trigonal ; elytra 
inclined ; fear  anterior  legs  with  two  strong  claw*  at 
the  apex;  posterior  with  small  claws,  formed  for  seizing ; 
tarsi  all  four- -jointed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Tf.  glavoa,  Linnaeus,  Roesell,  Ins. 
Belust.  vol.  iii.  pi.  xxvii.  The  insects  of  this  genus  live 
in  the  water  both  in  their  larva  and  perfect  states ; they 
swim  well,  and  upon  their  hacks,  whence  the  name  of 
the  genus  ; several  species  have  been  discovered  in 
Europe,  and  of  these,  three  have  been  detected  in 
Britain  ; they  arc  carnivorous. 


NOTOPTERUS,  from  the  (1  reek  Wrrot,  a baric,  and  NOTXJ- 
STTv/^e,  a Jin,  Lacepede.  la  Zoology,  a genus  tjf  PTKRUS. 
animals  belonging  to  the  family  Clitprvides,  order  Mala-  . *— 
coptrrygii  Abdominmies.  dan  Pisces.  ^nrSaT 

Generic  character.  I'/icck*  and  gill -flaps  scaly;  , t . 
maxillary  and  palatine  teeth  very  delicate  ; lingual  teeth 
strong  and  curved;  body  strongly  compressed  ; ventral 
keel  deutnUfd;  dorsal  fin  small  and  soft;  ventral  very 
small,  closely  followed  by  u long  anal  fiu  which  joins 
the  caudal. 

The  two  species  forming  this  genus  were  included 
among  the  Gymnoti  by  Pallas  and  Gmelin,  but  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  small  dorsal  fin;  they  are 

AT.  Kapirat,  Lacep. ; Gymuotus  Notopterus,  Lin. 

About  eight  inches  long;  the  muxrJe  short  and  rounded  ; 
a small  aperture  above  each  eye,  which  are  large  ; mouth 
and  vent  nearly  approximated  ; tail  very  long;  have  a 
very  brilliant  appearance,  their  colour  consisting  of  gold 
and  silver.  From  the  sea  washing  Amboy ua 

AT.  Squamosus,  Lacep. ; Gymuotus  Astaticus,  Gmel. 

Rather  larger  than  the  preoeding;  with  a little  beard 
in  front  of  each  nostril ; colour  dusky,  marked  w ith 
brown  stripes.  From  the  Asiatic  Seas. 

See  Lacepede,  Histoire  des  Poissons. 

NOTO'RIOUS,  \ Lat.  uotorius;  Fr.  nctoire;  It. 

Notoriously,  f notorio ; Sp.  noturios ; from  no- 

NoTo'iuouaKESs,  [ turn,  past  participle  of  noscere,  to 

Notosi'ety.  J know. 

Known,  publicly  «r  well-known ; evident,  manifest; 
famous  or  infamous. 

If  I were  so  desirous  to  have  my  eapadtie  kaowne  I shoulde  liana 
done  much  better  to  bans  traunited  in  nmne  netor****  peeec  of  workc, 
which  might  geoeraliiv  tune  apned  my  commendation. 

Goirwjsr.  71  ike  Reverend  Destines. 

Than  it  aermeth  to  be  conuenient  that  the  ordinary  Made  for 
by™,  not  as  fur  a man  vet  noionoustye  kuwi  or  detected  for  an 
heretike,  but  to  know  farther,  whether  it  be  true  aa  the  other  Kuril 
reported  or  not. 

& r Thomas  More.  I fork**,  fol  960.  The  MeUedtm  of  Salem 

and  B yzance. 

As  when  we  coom  to  that  time,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  shall  here- 
after more  uraph  and  notorioMshe  appear*. 

for.  Martyrs,  foL  S39.  Tic  Drfmae  of  the  Lord  Cob  ham. 

Such  men  thr**  bad,  to  mischief  wholly  bent 
In  villainy  natanous  far  Ihvir  skill. 

Drayton.  The  Barms’  fFart,  txiukv. 

Tlw  armies,  either  bauiac  iu  laorrour  the  warn*,  or  loathing  both 
princes,  who**  shames  and  tliahoaouri  were  daily  diuulgau  more 
nalvrtoos/f  abroad,  consulted  among  thonueluex  to  surcease  the 
contention.  So* He.  Taetim,  book  i.  ch.  i. 

Hi*  actions  axe  stroug  encounters  and  for  their  notoriomsmess 
always  upon  record.  Oeerbury.  Churaet, 

A nuut  may  pons  a*  snarly  to  hcQ  by  a sin  of  less  noise  and 
infamy,  as  by  one  more  flaming  and  mttorutus. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  vi.  p.  401. 

He  that  pirrsnea  his  vice  notorious/#  has  not  so  much  religion  as 
the  fear  of  men  would  wu^goat  to  the  diwjouraw  of  an  ordinary 
reason.  Id.  tb.  vol  vril  p.  32. 

Wc  now  see  what  a mdritode  of  pagan  testimonies  may  be  pro- 
duced far  ail  those  mcaaskabfo  passage*,  which  mfaht  have  Us ft 

expected  from  them ; and  indeed  of  several,  that,  I hrueve,  do  more 
than  answer  your  expectation,  as  they  were  not  subjects  in  their 
own  nature  so  exposed  to  notoriety. 

Addtoun.  3h*,rH*ntm»  Harks,  vuUiL  p.S67.  Of  the  Christian 
Rrtiffum,  tec  2. 

It  is  in  the  future  confirmation  or  contradiction  of  the  account ; 
in  its  permanency,  or  ns  disappearance ; its  dying  away  into  dkass 
or  its  increasing  in  notorsety  ; it*  being  followed  up  by  subsequent 
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NOTO*  accounts,  and  being  re]*? tiled  in  d lift  vent  and  independent  accounts, 
HIOU9.  that  solid  truth  is  distinguished  from  fugitive  lies. 

Pnleg.  EnJenctt,  voL  i-  p.  329.  prop.  ii.  ch.  i. 

TIN&*  NOTOXUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
HAM-  insects. 

8112 RE.  Generic  character.  Antenna  subfiliform,  inserted 

v— v"***'  before  the  eyes,  simple,  eleven-jointed,  the  articuUtione 
a little  obconic,  the  second  smallest,  the  remainder  some- 
what equal,  the  last  oval;  mandibles  slightly  carved, 
acute,  cleft  at  the  ape»;  palpi  with  the  terminal  joint 
securiform;  body  oblong;  head  nutaot,  united  by  a 
slender  neck  to  the  thorax,  the  latter  heart-shaped, 
narrowed  and  truncate  posteriorly,  with  the  anterior 
edge  prolonged  into- a point  in  form  of  a horn  projecting 
over  the  head  ; ocntelbtm  minute ; legs  rather  long ; 
tibia  very  short ; tarn  heteromcrotts. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Mdoc  monoccrus , Linnaeus  ; N. 
monocerut , Panzer,  Faun.  In*.  Germ.  pi.  xxvt.  fig.  8. 
About  ten  species,  found  in  sandy  situations,  in  hedges  ; 
two  are  indigenous. 

NOTTED,  ^ Junius  says,  **  Nott  the  hair, 

Nott-reao,  I altonderc  comas. H Ray,  4*  Toiwf, 

Nott-headed,  f and  notted,  polled,  shorn.  Esse*  : 

Norr-rATiD.  ' ab  A.  S.  knot , of  the  same  significa- 
tion.'* Tyrrwhitt,  “A  not-hed ; a head  like  a nut;  from 
the  hair,  probably,  being  cot  short.  It  has  since  been 
called  a round-head,  for  the  same  reason.'* 

A no t-hod  hadtle  he,  with  a browne  visage. 

CAauctr.  Prologue  to  the  Canlerhurg  Tain , v.  109. 

He  canoed  hie  own  head  to  bee  polled,  aad  from  thenceforth  hie 
beard  to  butt  untied  and  no  wetu  ohaven. 

Stowe.  Annuli.  27  th  Henry  I'll  I. 

Tour  mli-headed  country  gentleman. 

Chapman.  The  ftWuw'i  Tran. 

Prus.  Wilt  thou  rob  this  Wherae-jrrlttn,  chrinfull-batton,  mot- 
pa/cri,  Ac.  ShaAeprarr.  Henry  IK  Ftret  Part,  fid.  id. 

Stoation,  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  a County  of  England, 
extent,  and  bound  by  Yorkshire  on  the  North,  Lincolnshire  on  the 
boundaries.  East.  Leicestershire  on  the  South,  and  Derbyshire  on 
the  West  It  is  50  miles  Tong,  25  broad,  and  contains 
750  square  British  miles.  The  surface  is  varied,  but 
not  reudered  irregular  by  any  great  eminence.  The 
highest  portion  of  the  country  consists  of  hilly  ground 
lying  to  the  North-East  of  the  town  of  Nottingham, 
whence  it  extends  to  the  border  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
there  terminates  in  an  abrupt  brow,  which  some  Geolo- 
gists conjecture  formed  the  sea-coast  before  the  German 
Ocean  had  retired  to  its  present  limits.  The  Wolds  to 
the  South  of  Nottingham  are  n chain  of  bleak  hills,  the 
greater  part  of  which  remain  uninclosed,  uncultivated, 
and  devoid  of  wood.  Adjacent  to  this  tract  the  Vale  of 
Belvoir  extends,  picturesque,  fertile,  and  exhibiting  a 
scene  of  luxuriant  productiveness,  and  skilful  cultiva- 
tion, perhaps  no  where  excelled.  The  great  quantity  Df 
limiter  which  adorns  this  County,  the  variety  of  its  surface, 
aud  the  high  degree  of  improvement  which  it  has  received 
from  art,  render  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delight- 
ful parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Boil  The  soil  in  the  greater  part  of  the  County  is  sandy,  of 

various  degrees  of  fertility,  from  bleak  aud  sterile  hills, 
which  support  only  a growth  of  scanty  copsewood,  and 
feed  no  stock  larger  than  rabbits,  to  the  productive 
country  lying  along  the  Trent,  where  a rich  vegetable 
mould  exteuds  over  a stratum  of  gravel.  This  sandy 
>oil,  which  exteuds  over  about  three -fifths  of  the 
County,  is  the  moat  wooded,  the  Forest  of  Sherwood 


stretching  over  it  to  the  length  of  25  miles,  with  an  NOT- 
average  breadth  of  H.  The  cby  tract  extends  along  TING- 
the  Western  bauk  of  the  Trent,  having  a length  of  HAM- 
about  25  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  7.  The  SHIRK. 
Wealds,  South-East  of  the  Trent,  are  an  isolated  ^ T ' 
portion  of  thix  sod,  mid  con  lam  about  lb  square  miles. 

In  the  Northern  and  more  extensive  tract  the  clay  is 
friable  in  consequence  of  containing  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  sand,  so  that  it  is  easily  broken  down  by  the 
plough,  and  of  a high  degree  of  fertility:  The  greater 

part  of  this  suit  is  a red  earth,  the  remainder  dark 
coloured.  The  soil  of  the  Weulds  is  a cold  day.  A 
narrow  tract  of  coal  awl  limestone  extendi*  along  the 
Western  border  of  llte  County.  The  limestone  in 
general  lies  near  the  surface,  and  supports  a vegetable 
mould  of  ho  great  strength  or  fertility.  The  area  of  the 
eoal- tract  probably  does  not  exceed  ten  square  miles. 

The  uppermost  stratum  of  coal  is  in  general  covered  by 
a cold  blue  or  yellow  clay. 

Sherwood  Forest,  occupying  the  Western  part  of  the  Sherwood 
County,  has  an  area  of  IU3;UOO  square  British  miles.  Fotest 
In  it  are  comprehended  several  parks,  taken  in  at 
different  times,  as  Welbeck,  Clumber,  Thovesby.  Berk- 
wood,  Newstead,  Clipstone,  and  several  villages  and 
hinds  adjoining  to  them.  The  whole  soil  of  the  forest 
has  been  granted  to  different  Lords  of  Manors,  re- 
serving to  the  Crown  the  rights  of  vert  and  venison  or 
the  property  of  trees  and  deer.  In  addition  to  the  per- 
manent inclosures  the  inhabitants  of  townships  have  a 
privilege,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
and  two  verduren,  to  moke  temporary  enclosures  of 
woodland  to  the  extent  of  from  40  to  250  acres,  which 
may  be  retained  in  cultivation  for  live  or  six  years.  So 
much  has  the  timber  been  destroyed  in  this  celebrated 
forest  as  to  justify  the  remark  of  a tourist,  that  Robin 
Hood  could  scarcely  find  shelter  in  it  lor  a week.  The 
only  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  woodiand  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  Hays  of  BirkTand  and  Bilhagh, 
which  form  on  open  wood  of  large  ancient  oaks,  tree 
from  underwood,  but  generally  in  a state  of  decay.  The 
number  of  trees  in  this  tract  of  about  1500  acres  ia 
about  10,000,  valued  at  ^17,000.  Isolated  trees  of 
great  size  have  been  preserved  in  the  parks  severed  from 
the  Forest.  Some  oaks  in  Clumber  Park  are  above 
SO  feet  in  circumference.  An  oek  on  the  West  side  of 
Clipstone  Park  has  received  the  name  of  the  Parliament 
oak,  from  a tradition  that  at  its  foot  a Parliament  was 
held  by  Edward  I. 

Nottinghamshire,  being  situated  between  52°  5<y  Climate, 
and  53°  34'  .if  latitude,  has  later  seasons  Ilian  those  of 
the  more  Southern  Counties.  Peculiarities  of  soil, 
however,  modify  the  influence  of  the  climate  on  the 
crops,  so  that  oats  and  rye  on  the  dry  gravelly  soils  are 
as  early  as  in  most  parts  of  England,  being  usually 
brought  to  market  before  the  beginning  of  August. 

The  harvest,  however,  is  in  general  late,  that  of  w heat 
being  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  middle 
of  November.  The  climate  is  considered  one  of  the 
driest  in  England,  which  probably  results  from  the 
clouds  driven  Bust  ward  from  the  Atlantic  being  inter* 
cepted  by  the  hills  of  Derbyshire,  on  which  they  dis 
charge  the  principal  portion  of  rain.  Hence  it  is  that 
rains  ure  more  usually  caused  by  Easterly  winds  than 
by  any  other 

The  'I  rent,  the  principal  river  of  this  County,  ranks  Rivera, 
as  the  fourth  of  English  rivers,  being  exceeded  by  the 
Thames,  Severn,  and  Humber  m volume  of  water, 
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XOT-  thoujrh  not  in  length  of  course,  in  which  respect  it  is 
TINA-  considered  superior  to  any  of  the  three.  It  rises  near 
HAM-  Biddulpb,  in  the  moorlands  of  Staffordshire,  and  as  it 
SHlRfe.  receives  close  to  its  source  a number  of  rivulets  it  is  soon 
v increased  into  a considerable  stream,  and  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Burton,  in  Derbyshire.  It  enters  Nottingham- 
shire near  Radcliffe  on  Soar,  with  a clear  stream  and 
bold  and  rapid  current  flows  by  Oifton  and  Notting- 
ham, and  adorns  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Holme,  Pier- 
point,  and  Radcliffe.  Near  Newark  it  changes  the 
direction  of  its  course,  previously  North-Eastward,  to 
one  due  North,  in  which  it  flows  as  far  as  Clifton  upon 
Trent,  where  it  becomes  a boundary  between  Notting- 
hamshire and  Lincolnshire,  and  passes  Gainsborough, 
but  does  not  leave  the  County  until  it  reaches  Heck 
Dyke,  whence  it  proceeds,  after  a course  of  two  hundred 
miles,  to  the  Humber.  Its  principal  tributaries  within 
this  County  are,  the  Erwash,  the  Great,  the  Idle,  and 
the  Lene. 

Ctaah'  Nottinghamshire  has  an  extensive  and  well -distributed 
inland  navigation  by  means  of  its  canals.  The  Chester- 
field Canal  having  commenced  at  the  town  of  the  same 
name  enters  this  County  near  Shire  Oaks,  and  pushes 
by  Worksop,  through  the  Northern  limits  of  Sherwood 
Forest  to  Retford,  whence  it  proceeds  to  join  the  Trent 
at  Stockwich,  having  at  Drukelow  passed  under  a tun- 
nel *250  yards  in  length.  Its  fall  from  the  summit  level 
near  Norwood  to  the  Trent  is  335  fet*L  The  Notting- 
ham Canal  extends  15  miles  through  this  County  in  a 
North-Western  direction,  and  joins  the  Trent  with  the 
Cromford  Canal  with  which  it  unites  near  Langley 
Bridge.  The  Idle  River  Canal  is  an  artificial  channel 
for  the  water  of  that  river  for  ten  miles  before  it  falls 
into  the  Trent.  It  sometimes  bears  the  name  of  the 
Bycar  Dyke,  and  forms  for  a few  miles  the  Northern 
boundary  between  this  County  and  Lincolnshire. 

Rival  ia-  The  farms,  in  general,  are  cultivated  either  by  those 

dostry.  who  hold  them  in  fee-simple,  or  by  tenants  who  hold  at 
will,  and  constitute  by  fur  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
landholders  iu  this  County.  In  this  lost  case  the  out- 
lay of  fixed  capital  is  made  by  the  landlord,  who  charges 
the  tenant  a reasonable  interest.  In  the  sandy  tract 
turnips  are  a most  important  crop,  followed  in  the  rota- 
tion of  cultivation  by  barley,  then  clover,  then  wheat, 
after  which  the  land  is  laid  down  for  a few  years  in 
grass.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  to  great  extent,  and 
weld,  or  dyer's- weed,  the  Rnrda  lutcola  of  Linnaus,  is  an 
important  crop,  of  which  half  a ton,  worth  on  an  average 
£ |0,  is  often  produced  on  an  acre.  Licorice  was  for- 
merly produced  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  its  cultiva- 
tion has  of  late  years  been  relinquished.  Much  of  the 
clay  tract  is  kept  under  grass,  chiefly  employed  in 
feeding,  and  less  extensively  for  the  purposes  of  the 
dairy.  On  the  Southern  hank  of  the  Trent  are  several 
large  dairies  having  from  twenty-five  to  forty  milch 
cows,  chiefly  kept  for  the  production  of  cheese.  About 
1400  acres  are  employed  in  the  growth  of  hops,  distin- 
guished in  commerce  by  the  name  of  North-Clay-Hops, 
and  much  esteemed  in  consequence  of  their  efficacy  in  im- 
parting the  peculiar  flavour  and  pharmaceutical  qualities 
of  the  herb,  since  a given  quantity  will  go  as  far  as  twice 
the  same  weight  of  the  Kentish  sort.  But  nice  judges 
discover  a rank  flavour  in  the  hops  of  Nottinghamshire. 
Much  expense  has  been  incurred  in  improving  the  breed 
of  sheep,  insomuch  that  i?400  have  been  paid  for  the 
use  of  a ram  duriug  one  season.  This  sort  of  stock 
suffers  greatly  from  the  rot,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a 


flat  worm,  the  Fa*cioia  krpatica  of  the  zoological  sys-  NOT- 
terns,  and  popularly  called  a Jlukr,  which  is  found  in  TINO- 
wet  pastures  adhering  to  the  stones  and  plants,  and  HAM- 
likewise  in  the  livers  and  biliary  ducts  of  sheep  infected  tSHlRK*. 
with  rot.  Removal  to  a dry,  limestone  sheep-walk,  or  W 
the  administration  of  draughts  formed  of  bitter  herbs 
and  salt,  have  generally,  if  adopted  in  time,  produced  a 
cure. 

There  is  a great  trade  carried  on  in  this  County  by  Commerce, 
water,  by  means  of  the  Trent  and  of  different  canals. 

The  exports,  which  pass  either  from  or  through  the 
County,  and  form  a very  lucrative  business  for  many 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  are,  lead,  copper,  coals, 
and  salt  from  Devonshire  and  Cheshire,  Staffordshire- 
ware  in  considerable  quantities,  lime  ami  limestone  for 
agricultural  purposes,  chirtstone  for  the  glass  manufac- 
tories, coarse  earthen-wares,  pig-iron,  and  cast  metal 
goods,  oak-timber  and  bark,  and  sail-cloth.  The  im- 
ports for  the  consumption  of  the  County,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  are  principally  hemp  and  flax,  gro- 
ceries of  all  kinds,  wines  and  spirits,  cotton,  wool,  and 
yarn,  flints  for  the  supply  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries, 
and  various  other  materials  for  inland  manufactures. 

Nottinghamshire  ranks  high  among  the  manufac-  Manufac- 
turing Counties.  The  staple  manufacture  is  hosiery,  of ture#* 
which  the  town  of  Nottingham  is  the  principal  seat. 
Thread-bee  and  British  lace  arc  extensively  manufac- 
tured, though  these  departments  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  competition  of  the  continental  manufacturers. 

Many  cotton-mills  are  dispersed  through  the  County, 
and  produce  a supply  of  cutton-twist  for  the  Manchester 
trade.  Silk  manufactures  are  steadily  progressive,  espe- 
cially in  Nottingham  and  its  vicinity.  Potteries  of 
coarse  earthen-ware  have  been  successfully  established 
at  Sutton  Ashficld,  and  a sail-cloth  manufactory  has 
loug  been  iu  a flourishing  condition  at  Retford.  The 
malting  business  is  carried  on  principally  at  Notting- 
ham, Newark,  and  Mansfield,  and  yields  supplies  for 
home-consumption  and  exportation.  Many  breweries 
at  Nottingham  and  Newark  produce  large  quantities  of 
malt-drink  both  for  home-consumption  and  for  expor- 
tation. 

Nottinghamshire  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  Civil  and 
of  families  of  rank  residing  in  it.  The  political  division 
is  into  six  Hundreds.  It  is  in  the  Diocese  of  York,  of  T>~ 
which  it  forms  an  Archdeaconry,  divided  into  four  Dean- 
eries, Nottingham,  Bingham,  Newark,  and  Retford. 

It  contains  160  parishes,  of  which  135  arc  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Archdeacon,  28  subordinate  to  the 
church  of  Southwell,  and  7 to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
York. 

This  tract,  when  find  explored  by  the  Romans,  formed  Aatiqukks. 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  British  Tribe  Coritani. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  it  was  early  con- 
quered by  the  Saxons,  and  became  a portion  of  the  King- 
dom of  Mercia.  About  four  miles  South-West  of  Not- 
tingham, Brent's  Hill,  a huge  mound,  enclosed  by  fifteen 
parallel  banks  of  earth,  is  regarded  as  a relic  of  British 
power  and  labour.  At  Oxton  there  are  three  tumuli, 
the  largest  of  which  is  53  feet  in  diameter.  Until  a few 
years  ago,  one  of  those  singular  hills,  which  bearing  the 
name  of  Robin  Hood’s  Hills,  rise  above  Newstead 
Abbey,  was  surmounted  by  a rude  seat  with  a canopy 
cut  out  of  the  solid  roek.  This  curious  piece  of  anti- 
quity, to  which  popular  tradition  had  given  the  name  of 
Robin  Hood's  chair,  was  some  years  ago  broken  up  to 
supply  materials  for  a fantastic  piece  of  architecture  in 
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*NOT  the  Pai*  °f  Newstead.  Numerous  Roman  roads  t ra- 
il ng.  verae  the  County  in  various  directions. 

HAM-  The  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  in- 
SHIRK.^  cotne  |||  jn  this  County  in  1815,  amounted  to  X737,229, 
The  population,  according  to  the  Census  of  1831,  is 
Foputatwo.  225,400,  being  on  increase  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  num- 
ber ascertained  in  1821.  The  amount  of  the  poor  rate 
is  £\  06,707,  being  on  increase  of  13  per  cent,  on  the 
rate  of  the  preceding  year. 

Newark  and  East  and  West  Retford  are  sepa- 
rately described. 

Netting-  Nottingham*  the  County  Town,  in  the  Domesday 
4uun-  survey  contained  120  dwelling-houses.  It  stands  on 
the  steep  ascent  of  a sandy  rock,  commanding  a rich 
view  over  the  vale  of  Belvotr  and  the  wolds,  bounded  by 
the  hills  of  Leicestershire.  A small  rivulet  runs  on  the 
North,  the  Trent  crossed  by  a stone  bridge  of  nineteen 
arches  on  the  South.  The  streets,  of  modern  erection, 
are  handsome  and  spacious.  In  the  Western  part  of 
the  town  a Castle  wns  founded  soon  after  the  Conquest, 
in  which  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  was  seized  by  Ed- 
ward III.  in  1330.  During  the  Great  Rebellion,  it 
was  demolished  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  and  on  the 
Restoration,  having  been  purchased  from  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  latter  laid 
the  foundations  of  a modern  building,  which  was  burned 
to  the  ground  during  the  tumults  occasioned  by  the 
debates  on  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831.  Beyond  the  re- 
mains of  the  Northern  wall  of  the  ancient  Castle  is  the 
spot  on  which  Charles  I.  raised  his  standard  on  the  25th 
of  August,  1642.  Of  the  three  Parishes  into  which  the 
town  is  divided,  St  Mary's  is  the  largest.  The  Church 
is  of  pointed  architecture,  cruciform,  and  with  a central 
tower.  St.  Peter’s  has  a lofty  spire;  the  body  of  the  Church 
has  been  chiefly  built  since  the  Great  Rebellion,  during 
which  it  suffered  material  injury.  St.  Nicholas's  was 
entirely  demolished  during  that  unhappy  period,  and 
the  present  edifice  was  built  in  1678.  The  other  public 
buildings  are  a County  Hall,  a Town  Hall,  Town  and 
County  Gaols,  a Lunatic  Asylum,  a Theatre,  and  an  As- 
sembly Room.  The  Market-place  is  large  and  well  con- 
structed, having  an  Exchungc  on  its  Eustern  side.  The 
staple  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the  manufacture  of 
stockings,  chiefly  from  silk  and  fine  cotton;  lace-making, 
coarse  pottery,  and  malting  also  are  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  brewing  of  Nottingham 
ale  is  much  celebrated.  Tanning,  which  once  employed 
many  hands,  is  in  decay.  The  town  is  a County  of  it- 
self, and  returns  two  Members  to  Parliament.  Popula- 
tion, in  1801,  38,801  ; in  1831,  50,660.  Distant  from 
London  124  miles  N.W. 

Mansfield.  Mantfield  is  a Market  Town  in  Sherwood  Forest, 
once  distinguished  by  a Royal  Hunting  scat,  in  which, 
during  the  occasional  residence  of  one  of  our  Monarchs, 
the  incidents  recorded  in  the  well-known  Ballad  of  the 
King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield  may  have  occurred. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  corn,  malt,  and  stockings.  Popu- 
lation, in  1801,  5988;  in  1831,  9426.  Distant  from 
Nottingham  14  miles  N.,  from  London  138. 

Southwell.  Southwell  is  a Market  Town,  agreeably  situated  on  a 
gentle  eminence  rising  above  the  Greet,  a small  branch 
of  the  Trent.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  very  ancient 
Collegiate  Church,  part  of  the  remains  of  which  on  the 
Northern  side  are  undoubtedly  Saxon.  Its  Western 
front  presents  two  lofty  square  towers.  The  screen  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Choir  is  richly  decorated,  and  the 
Chapter  House  is  entered  by  a very  beautiful  arch.  The 
vou.  xxv. 


dimensions  of  the  Church  ore,  length  306  feet,  breadth  NOT- 
59,  length  of  the  transept  121.  It  suffered  much  during  TING- 
the  Great  Rebellion,  but  it  has  been  discreetly  restored. 

The  Ecclesiastical  endowment  is  for  sixteen  Prebenda-  . . 

ries  and  six  Vicars  Choral,  &c.  On  the  South  of  the  v 
Minster  Yard  stand  the  remains  of  a Palace  belonging 
to  the  Archbishops  of  York,  once  an  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent building,  destroyed  by  Sectariun  fury  during  the 
Usurpation.  It  was  in  this  town  that  Charles  I.  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  Scotch  Commissioners  on  (he 
6lh  of  May,  16*16,  and  the  room  in  which  he  dined  on 
that  day  is  still  pointed  out,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
Gate-way  of  the  Saracen's  Head  Inn.  Southwell  has  a 
County  Bridewell.  Distant  from  Nottingham  13  miles 
N.  E.,  from  London  129.  Population,  in  1631,  3384, 

Tuxford  is  a small  Market  Town  on  the  North  Road.  Tuxford., 
Distant  12  miles  N.  from  Newark,  138  from  London. 
Population,  in  1831,  1113.  The  C hurch  of  St.  Nicholas 
is  a Vicarage  in  the  gift  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

Worksop,  a Market  Town  on  the  borders  of  Sherwood  Worksop. 
Forest,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a district  provin- 
cially  known  ns  the  Oakery,  from  the  vicinity  of  four 
Scots  respectively  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 
Newcastle,  Portland,  and  (while  the  title  existed)  King- 
ston. The  town  lies  in  a pleasant  valley,  near  the 
source  of  a little  stream,  the  Ryton  ; it  is  clean  and  well 
built,  and  distinguished  by  the  remains  of  a splendid 
Augustin  Abbey,  founded  by  Henry  I.,  part  of  the 
Church  of  which  is  still  used  for  Parochial  duty.  The 
precincts  are  approached  by  a gateway  of  florid  archi- 
tecture. It  is  the  Western  end  of  the  Priory  Church 
which  is  in  repair,  flanked  by  two  lofty  towers,  and  con- 
sisting of  a nave  and  two  aisles,  135  feet  in  length. 

Worksop  has  considerable  trade  in  the  prevalent  County 
manufactures,  and  is  advantageously  situated  near  the 
Chesterfield  Canal.  Distant  from  Nottingham  20  miles 
N.,  from  London  142.  Population,  in  Ib31.  5566. 

Worktop  Manor,  a seat  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  TbcDokety, 
adjoins  the  town,  in  an  extensive  and  finely  limbered 
Park,  eight  miles  in  circuit,  and  forming  part  of  Sher- 
wood Forest.  An  older  mansion  was  burned  down  in 
1761,  and  the  existing  structure  was  then  commenced 
after  the  designs  of  Payne.  Notquile  one-fourth  of  the 
original  plun  was  completed,  and  the  present  Corinthian 
facade,  318  feet  in  length,  formed  but  one  side  of  the 
intended  quadrangle  with  two  interior  courts.  Clumber 
Park,  two  miles  South-East  from  Worksop,  belongs  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  the  Park  is  eleven  mile*  in  com- 
pass, and  the  mansion,  among  the  most  complete  in 
England,  presents  three  fronts.  Wei  beck  Abbey  is  a 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  once  a Procmonsiratensian 
Abbey,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  The  present 
building  in  its  interior  contains  many  of  the  original 
walls,  externally  it  presents  the  bastard  architecture  of 
the  early  part  of  the  XVIIth  Century.  The  Stables 
and  Riding  House  were  built  in  1623  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  so  well  known  for  his  passion  for  Horseman- 
ship : the  chief  stable  contains  40  stall**,  and  its  dimen- 
sions arc  130  feet  by  40.  Thorctby  Park  is  situated 
about  a mile  from  Clumber  Park.  The  House,  which 
has  little  pretence  to  Architecture,  wos  built  in  1745 
by  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  ancestor  of  the  present  noble 
owner,  Earl  Manvers.  The  Park  is  thirteen  miles 
in  circuit,  and  contains  a very  magnificent  sheet  of 
water. 

Other  places  of  large  manufacturing  population  are 
Arnold  4054  ; Basford  6325;  Greatlcy  4583;  Lenten. 
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Jftrr-  9077;  Radford  9806;  Sbiwi/on  3605;  and  Sutton  m 
TINU-  Adt&M  wilh  il*  Hunkts  5748. 

***  Thornton',  History  of  HoUingkamtkirt  by  IhrmSj, 

S“fr'  9 vols.  4ta  bcMui  1797 ; Lowe,  Vine  of  Uto  Asricutturr 
NOVEL.  of  thr  County  of  Xottinsknm,  -Mo.  1794  ; Pojmtatian 
wv— ' Riturnr.  1881,  'Parliamentary  DocumaUt. 

NOTWITHSTANDING,  not  Kithitanding;  I eilh- 
•landing, — standing  against,  or  in  opposition  to;  op- 
posing. 

Nut  opposing,  resisting,  hindering,  preventing. 


■ — Yet  sliall  ye  see 
That  we  genii)  women  We, 

Loth  to  displease  any  wight. 

Notwithstanding  nor  great  right, 

Chmcrr.  Ihrum,  p.  380. 


For  mo/  withstandmye  all  the  Caro 
Of  that  tin*  world*  was  mule  **  Im 

Gutter.  Com/.  Am.  book  ▼.  p.  1 35. 


Whereas  (I  mot  wgthshrmdynye)  must  consume  lyke  a»  a foul* 
carton,  & as  a cloths  that  is  moth  eaten. 

Bible,  Ammo  1551 . Job,  cb.  xiii. 


For  nvtwilhstondinq  that  one  seule  was*  reft. 

Yet  had  the  Isotlie  rot  dismemhred  Wen, 

It  would  have  lived,  and  revived  eft  ; 

But  finding  no  fit  sent,  the  hfohw*  cone  is  left. 

Spenaer.  Faint  Qucrrte,  book  hr.  can.  3. 


Cas.  fago  hath  direction  what  to  do. 

But  notwithstanding  with  raj'  parsona!  eye 
Will  I look*  to 't. 

ShaJttpoart.  Othello,  fill  319. 

NOVACULA,  from  the  Latin ; Cuv.  Razors  fish.  Its 
Zoology.  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Itabroidrs,  order  Acanihoplerygii,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Body  covered  with  lurge  scales  ? 
lateral  line  broken ; jaws  furnished  with  conical  teeth, 
of  which  the  middle  are  the  longest;  palatine  teeth 
hemispherical. 

Thia  genus  much  resembles  the  Labru  but  the  fore- 
head descends  suddenly  and  almost  vertically  to  the 
mouth  ; they  were  formerly  ranged  with  the  CoryphtBuU 
with  which  they  have  little  similarity  ; the  only  species 
are 

JV.  Rt'bra,  Cuv. ; Corypfoena  Novacvla,  Lin. 

N.  Cttrulea,  Cuv. ; CorypAiena  Cam  lea.  Bloch. 

N.  Pcnladactyla,  Cuv.  ; Corypfucna  Pentadactyla , 
Bloch. 

JV.  Psiltaoa,  Cut.  ; Coryphtrma  Psittaca,  Lin. 

N.  Lineala , Cuv. ; Coryphana  Lineal  a,  Lin. 

See  Linnwi  Sy  sterna  Nalurtt  a Gmelin ; Cuvier, 
llegnc  Animal. 

NO'VEL,  ftdf.  'j  Fr.  nouveau,  nouvcUe;  It.  no- 

No'vhl,  «.  rello ; Sp.  novel;  Lat.  novellas , 

No'vrusm,  from  novus ; Gr.  ms,  new,  front 

No'viLurr,  yw.us,  venire , to  come. 

No'vr.uas,  1 **  New,  fresh,  recent,  Btrunge, 

Nd'vslty,  I rare,  lately  done  or  made  ; uncouth, 

Nova'tiom.  J unused,  unheard  of  before.”  Cot- 
grave. 

For  the  legal  application  of  Novel,  n.  see  the  Quota- 
tion trom  Bluckstone. 

Novation  is  used  by  Laud  as  we  now  use  innovation. 


Thou  Tyiaothe  lwpc  the  thing  hitakun  to  thcc  ndeeynfl  curoul 
monel  tees  ni  vuicea  and  oppynyuun*  «if  false  lumc  of  kunuyug. 

1 Timet  by,  ch.  vi. 

W lthoutert  ielooate,  awl  soche  debate  ; 

Slvrtll  no  hu«h(in«lc  <hitoe  to  mu  checks  mate, 

Fue  either  the*  be  full  of  Hdoiuie, 

Or  moiaUifull,  ur  Sovon  no  trine. 

Chaucer.  Troilus  and  Creseide,  book  ii. 


Yet  right  anon  u that  his  dare  is  tip 
Ho  wilh  his  feet  wot  spuruen  ilium  his  cup, 

And  to  the  wood  he  wol,  and  wormes  trl*  ; 

So  newefiuigel  Wo  they  of  hir  mete, 

And  loevu  iwreUee*  of  props  kind  ; 

Ho  ganlilUasa  at  blood  ne  may  him  bind. 

Chaucer.  The  Sqaieres  Tale,  v 10933. 

1 shall  ensily  grant,  that  novations  «o  roUgum  ow  a main  cause  of 
distempers  in  commonwealths. 

Archbiskup  Laud.  History  af  his  Trouble t,  ch.  iii. 

Foe  wbiche  say  da  noueUys  and  tydiaps  tliyse  ii  Hmpni’un  to  the 
ends  to  refourmo  all  thyso  sayd  rebellion*,  chase  (choae'l  vnlo  theym 
ii.  noble  men.  Fabyun,  rol.  L ch.  xliiL  j*.  43. 

Much  like  ths  French,  for  like  ouneluea  their  ape*,) 

Who  with  strange  habit  do  dixguise  their  shapes, 

AY  ho  loving  morels  full  of  a (Beet  at  ion, 

Rcctriue  the  manners  of  each  other  nation. 

Haknmli.  Apologie,  book  ii.  ch.  vi.  sec.  1. 

It  was  ths  opin“K)  of  Telesius,  who  hath  renewed  the  philosophy 
of  Parmenides,  and  is  the  best  uf  the  novelists. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  i.  WC.  89. 
The  fooleries  of  aornp  affected  mom *hsts  have  ditcreditcd  new  dis- 
coveries, sod  rendered  the  very  mention  suspected  of  vanity  at  least  y 
and  in  points  divine,  of  hereste. 

Gian  ml.  The  Family  of  Dogmatizing. 

Yet  so  great  was  this  execrable  deed 

As  men  would  scarce  therein  believe  their  eyas, 

Much  km  their  ears : and  many  sought  to  feed 
Tbo  easy  creditors  of  novelties, 

By  voicing  him  alive. 

Daniel.  History  of  Or  oil  Wars,  book  iii. 

First  to  surprising  novelties  inclin'd. 

The  bards  some  unexjiected  objects  find, 

Tb  woke  attention,  and  suspend  the  mind. 

PiU.  Vtda's  Art  of  Poetry,  book  iii. 

I must  beg  not  to  lisve  it  supposed  that  I am  setting  up  any  navel 
pMteUMOus  for  the  honour  of  my  own  country 

Walpole.  Amccdvtn  of  Painting,  VuL  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  47 . 
The  novels  or  mew  constitution*,  posterior  in  time  to  the  other 
books,  and  amounting  to  • supplement  lo  the  code  ; containing  new 
decrees  of  successive  emperor*,  as  new  questions  happened  to  arise. 

Bhschstome.  Commentaries.  Introduction,  sec.  3.  p,  81. 
Scenes  must  be  beautiful,  which  daily  view'd. 

Please  daily,  awl  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years. 

Cvieper,  The  Tosh,  book  I* 


NOVEL. 

NOVICE. 


NO'VENARY.l  Fr.  novena  ire ; Lat.  norotariut. 

Novennial.  > nine,  and,  of  the  Lower  Ages,  m>- 
vatnis,  qui  novem  sono*  ha  bet. 

Nooenary,  nine ; novennial,  after  a lapse  of  nine 
(years.) 

Now  by  these  numbers,  siith  Rodigimiv  and  Mirandula,  he 
/ptolamie)  implieth  dimoctarical  ynn.  ihut  is,  ».e|4eoanvs,  and 
}wvemtries  set  down  by  the  harw  olMrrvatioii  uf  QwIms 

Sir  Thomas  Reman  Vulgar  Krmsrt,  book  iv.  ch.  XI.  p 266. 

A novennial  fntivsl  celebrated  lay  the  Boeotians  in  honour  of 

Apollo.  _ 

f\>lter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  l.  book  u.  ch.  xx. 

NOVERCAL,  Fr.  novertx ; Lat  noverca  ; a step- 
mother ; of  or  belonging  to  u step-mother. 

A novercal  way ; a way  like  that  of  a step-mother. 


inlike  the  natural  parent. 

When  almuvt  the  whole  tribs  of  tunls  do  thus  by  ineubalion  pis* 
luce  their  young,  it  is  a wonderful  drviahoo.  that  soma  few  fautihsa 
mly  should  do  it  in  a more  novercal  way,  witliout  any  caw  oc 
ruubl*  at  all,  only  by  laying  ibeir  egg*  m the  sand,  exposed  to  Iho 
it  at  and  incubation  of  the  sun. 


NOTICE,  j Fr.  notice ; IL  nowirxio;  Sp.  now- 
NoviViate,  f cio,  from  Lat.  novftius,  novus , new.  ^ 
Novi'tious,  J A new  or  fresh  man  or  womun  ; "a 
Nr^virv.  J youngling  or  beginner,**  one  but  uewly 
entered  (into  the  order.) 
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l Thou  ait  a mateter,  when  thou  art  at  home ; There  U y«t  one,  whiche  idlaoM 

No  pour*  cbidwr,  n«  oon  »»«w,  f*  ctepe.1 ; ud  m th«  mower 

But  a gOTftroour  both  ware  and  wire.  In  Wade  of  euery  viro. 

C*««r.  7*r  Mmhes  Prolog  *.  13724.  G*«re  Com/.  Am.  bock  iv.  p,103.  , 

0 Hilda  purchasing  a lordship  of  ten  Iwr.nhoW*  in  Slrtaathill,  Lichorida  for  hir  office  ^ 

now  called  Whitbi*,  builded  ft  monastery  there,  in  the  wluch  first  Wu  take,  which*  wm  a marie e 

the  raid  FJfred  wa»  • notice,  and  after  a nder.  To  we  tide  with  tbti  young  vnU. 

Hoitmtked.  The  History  of  England,  rot.  i.  eh.  XXxiL  p.  623.  j<jm  ft  ^ ^ 257. 

This  » no  great  a maaterjiiece  in  sin,  that  no  man  begin*  with  it : Fynte  they,  vnto  whom  the  bringing  vp  of  sucho  children  apnere 

he  must  have  pant'd  hi*  tyrodnium  or  movtitmte  in  tinning,  before  frynrth  ought  against  the  tym*  that  ihevr  mother  shall  be  of  them 
he  can  come  to  thi*,  he  be  nerer  to  quick  a proficient.  detjnmd,  to  lie  wire  of  a weenie,  which*  ahoulde  W cf  no  Semite 

South.  Sermons,  rot.  iL  p.  179.  condition,  or  vice  notable. 

What  it  now  taught  by  the  chinch  of  Rome,  it  ae  [an]  unwar-  &*r  Thoma*  Etj/nt.  Govememr,  book  i.  ch.  iiL  p.  16. 

rantablv,  to  a smum  interpretation.  For  (lie  scripture  is  to  good  folk  y*  nouhsher  of  vertuc,  A to  th« 

Prarsoss.  On  Ike  Creed.  Article  9.  that  be  nought  it  the  meant  of  amendment. 

They  asserted  lime  three  thing* : first,  a casmognnia,  the  gene*  ^ omtu  '^rf‘  ^ oriet,  fol.  ’£24.  a Dmtvgue  concerning  He- 

ration  of  the  world,  that  it  wot  not  from  eternity,  but  from  a novily  rrsses,  efc. 

or  beginning.  Euery  bxaunche  Kncred  fro  y*  tro  teseth  bit  lyuoly  mmrishinr. 

tWimtl.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  it.  fob  244.  j ^ 

There  being  nuthing  contained  in  the  notion  of  substance  incrni-  And  that  is  not  digested  into  our  flesh*,  but  worketh  in  ts  and 
**t*at  with  such  a producibility,  or  with  mn>ity  of  existence,  no  more  ftttompereth,  by  heaaeuly  mwmiar,  our  body  and  Simla  beyng  par- 
thau  there  w in  lh*  notion  of  figure,  or  of  motion,  which  thing*  no  taker*  of  hi*  pamyon  to  be  conformable  to  fate  will,  and  by  sue  lie 
man  lunliy  deoic*  to  receive  a new  existence.  spiritual  foodo  to  be  made  mure  apirituall.  3 

Harrow,  ft  oris,  vol  ii.  fid.  176.  Screw*  12.  Stephen,  Bishop  t>f  H'ynchester.  Explication  of  the  true  Cuthalmue 

v™,  «WSW.17.  ’ 


mna  lunliy  deoie*  to  receive  a new  existence. 

Barrow.  Herts,  voL  ii.  fol.  176.  Sermon  12. 

Your  fear  in  vain,  hjr  boasting,  yon  dwgube ; 

Ruch  vulgar  art  a novice  oft  confounds, 

To  scenes  of  battle  new  and  martial  ■mimla. 

Hithie.  The  EpigonissJ,  book  iiL 

NOUN,  Fr.  nom  ; It.  nomr ; Sp.  nombre  ; Lat.  no- 
mtn  i Gr.  ovofia,  a name,  q.  v. 

See  the  Quotation*  from  Holland's  Plutarch , Wilkins, 
and  Tuoke,  and  the  E**ay  on  Grammar. 


The  chyle  being  mixed  herewith,  [tha  lymphia]  parttv  for  it* 
better  conversion  into  blood,  by  a liquor  of  a middle  nature  between 
them  both,  and  portly,  fur  ite  more  reody  adhesion  to  all  the  non- 
r, statUe  porta.  Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  i.  cb.  v.  fol.  28. 

Turchstil  my  nourisher,  and  Osboroe  Uerfostiu  wxnio,  the  dapifor 
cr  tewer  of  Normandie,  Ac.  they  have  fraudulently  slain*. 

Stmr.  HiUnsm  Corny  uerrmr,  Anno  1067. 

Certainly,  tin  politique  and  artificial  nourishing,  and  entertaining 


For  that  nosmr  knoledging.  and  that  verbe  knowledge,  hath  in  **  »®d  earning  men  from  hop**  In  hop**,  ia  one  of  tire  beat 

ir  tom?  thevr  nrawr  idac*  where  ffo,  fc.dte  ..  Hv  *nmm  nth*,  loUt  against  the  puiauu  of  discontentment*. 


our  tong  th*yr  proper  place  where  the  faulle  is  by  tome  other  laid 
vnto  a man'*  charge,  aud  where  thi*  Latyne  wooed*  agnosoo,  or  oj- 
mtto  may*  stum)  in  the  place  if  they  talked  in  Latino. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  H’orhet,  fol.  43/.  7Ae  First  Part  of  the  Confu- 
tation of  TynJaiL 


What  i*  tbs  reason  that  Ptalo  aaith  ; our  speech  it  tempered  and 
compared  of  nounu  and  of  vcrli*  P for  he  teemeth  to  maxc  no  ac- 
count of  all  other  parts  of  »]>e«ch  beside*  those  two. 

Ha Hand.  Plutarch,  fol.  640. 

Those  instituted  words  which  men  do  agree  upon  for  the  names 
and  appellation*  of  things,  are  stilod  Moan*. 

Hi  thins.  Kent  Characters,  book  iii.  ch.  L fol.  298. 

Of  the  firrt  part  of  speech — the  nova — it  being  the  beat  under- 
stood, and  therefore  the  most  epoknt  of  by  others,  I shall  need  at 
incsent  to  say  little  more  than  that  it  it  " the  simple  or  eomptex, 
the  particular  or  general  sign  <n  name  of  one  or’ more  idea*." 

Jbohe.  Diversions  of  Parley , vol.  i.  p.  52. 

NOURISH,  v.  See  Nvrsr.  Fr.  finwrrir;  It. 
Nou'ricb,  or  | nodrire , nuirire ; Sp.nvtrir ; I>at. 

Nou'riii!,  n.  J nuirire ; mw  vea/repevt,  altrc. 

Not/RiSHABLB,  ^ Becman  See  Vo&sius  and  Mar- 
Nou'xisher,  f tin  ins.  Generally, 

Not'  RisHirro,  I To  foment,  to  foster,  to  che- 
Noi.-'rirhmekt,  j ri*h,  to  hearten  or  encourage,  to 
Nou'mitur£.  J strengthen  or  invigorate;  to  sup- 
port or  maintain,  to  sustain,  bear,  train,  or  bring  up. 

bis  ilk  K gbright  wt*  mnristd  at  Paris 

In  Chiuk:a*pi  courtc.  It.  Brunne,  p,  14. 

But  woo  to  hem  Hurt  ben  with  child*  and  morischrn  in  tho  doles. 

H'ictxf.  Matthew,  ch-  xxiv. 

But  if  a woman  nsrissehe  long  hecr  it  is  glorie  to  hre  for  beer  is 
ben  ghounn  to  hir  for  keuetyng.  JJ.  I Corynlh.  ch.  xL 


**»w  ag&iurt  the  powio  of  diKoulentments. 

Boron.  Essay  15.  p.  btk 
So  taught  of  Nature  which  doth  little  need 
Of  furreioe  helpcs  to  Ufa's  due  noanshmmt  t 
The  fields  my  food,  my  flock*  my  ray  meat  hired, 

Spenser.  Faerte  Qweme,  book  vi.  con.  9. 

Deore  countrey  I O how  dearly  dear* 

Ought  thy  remembranr.ee  and  p*rpetutl[  band 
Be  to  thy  foster  child*,  that  from  tny  hand 
Did  cororaun  breath  and  non nture  receave  I 

IJ.  Jb.  book  ii.  can.  1 0. 

Ot  that  tbs  warmth  distends  the  chink*,  and  makes 
New  breathings,  whence  new  nonrtshmenl  she  takas. 

Dry  dm.  firyii,  Georgies,  book  t. 
— — — — ~ - A little  give 
At  first,  that  kindled,  add  a little  more. 

Till,  by  deliberate  noari shiny,  the  flam* 

Reviv'd,  with  all  its  wonted  vigour  glows. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  preserving  Health.  Diet,  book  ii. 


noanrr.  mar, re;  sp.  nutnr ; -at.  NOUSLE,  r Skinner  write*  nns.-fe.  corntirted  from 
wn/rtre;  ,...  eoer aUrt.  n(Mf  L jVnr.-fr nn™m  n//?«o  fnrfrre.  from  the 
1 1Bccn",n-  '0Ki'u8  “d  D.  nnudai,  to  search  after  with  tire  now  or  snout. 

°TS  r "TV’,-  * u Notd>  tbe  dim.  of  «o*r.  Slcevens,  on  Pericles,  would 

. , lo  foster,  to  che-  read  mirtlc.  A fondling,  he  observe*,  is  still  a mtrdine, 

r,.h.  to  hearten  or  encourage,  to  To  B0K.,f>  „ u is  „£w  wrilltn  u t0  wjfh 

j strengthen  or  mv.gorate ; to  .up-  ,he  n0K  dnwn  like  . ,1(  Tl>(  applic,tion  ^ vcrbs 
. sustain,  bear,  tram,  or  bnng  up.  „urMle.  and  lo  n««/r,  border  so  close  upon 

was  n or, ted  at  Paris  each  other  that  it  is  difficult  in  sornc  instance*  to  discri- 

rour4e'  R‘  Br»*nei  P-  M.  minatc  the  source  of  corruption.  An  intant  may  be  said 

ben  with  child*  and  norischm  in  tho  dales.  10  to  nmrtle , or  to  nuzzle,  in  the  breast  or  bosom 

H'u  tf.  Matthew,  ch-  xxiv.  of  its  ni/rsc  or  mother ; and  like  general  application 
nehe  long  hecr  it  h glori*  to  hir  for  h**r  is  scera>  to  I* 

eucryng.  JJ.  i Corynth. ch.  xL  To  creep  closely  or  snugly  into,  (os  a child  with  its 

..  or  my  rewon,  .liwemlm  mw  ”<*t«a“a  >'’«<>  the  breast  of  its  nrrrrr,)  to  rink  into,  lo 

tirev  to  v»eti  a litfoll  atreugre  iu«lic*iH-.  lie  clo***y  or  fondly,  to  cling  fondly  to,  to  hang  or  dwell 
Chnseer.  Boerws,  buuk  ii.  p.  418.  fondly  or  doatingiy  opon  ; to  fondle,  to  doat. 
ril*s  naarieet,  that  nourish  his  children  with  A noxuling  mole;  a mole  working  its  way  with  its 
hi.  The  Persvnet  Tale , p.  153,  nolle  or  nose. 

4 a 2 


. But  for  w much  at  the  t sonnshinges  ot  my  reason,  clisrenden  now 
tutu  the*,  I trow*  it  we*  lino  to  vren  a litlcll  itwigrr  nmlireiH1. 

Chaucer.  Boemus,  book  ii.  p.  4 1 8. 
Flatterers  ben  the  devil's  mourtcet,  that  nourish  his  children  with 
milk*  of  lossngri*.  IJ.  The  Persvnet  Tale,  p.  153, 
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NOUSLIi.  Soto*  bdtwt^  1°  U»  kto  l*rMiM,*il,(l«iroWiMl«  ll  [W)  •«  * w'*1'  * V^6"'  ‘"“1  'i:ffi  r7t  “ 

- fro.MJn.».  Ul»  roch  , dmrlhfct  WiRhl,  >■  BmUly  lh.i  J«  from  th*  l.K’nJly  l»»~»  !.)•  thi.  luun.  ..  tl« 


Sir  Tkoman  Mart.  tt'arhet,  ful.  58 7.  The  Second  Pari  of  the 

Confutation  of  Tyndall.  NO'WED,  1 Fr  none.  AH  on  knots.  Plan,  a 

But  when  they  were  a while  mottled  in  that  point  first,  they  could  NoWB.lt.  ) knot, 
abide  amt  «durc  after  many  thyngfi  mot  Crashuw  mot  “ Hours.*  if  Bitch.  nt*<l  not  " voice* be 

Id.  It.  M.  1171.  TO  w «/  CU»/„w  againii  Tni*.  ^ c„rrecl  r^Mling,  9.  d.  the  marriasr  kllllt. 

/■cion.  Ruben  ia  omceived  to  Iwar  three  Imre  wave,  Jwdanlyim  raunpea^, 

The  Kgypcyanei  whyche  were  the  first  authoura  of  the  false  reli-  Jj^n  * serpent  n«wW,  Sitm-on  « srwurd  in|<nl«  the  |wiiit  erected.  Ac. 
gion  would  a truer  admit  says  man  in  their  preflthoda,  that  had  not  £,>  y^miu  /from*.  Paly  ar  Emm rr*,  Iwok  v.  ch.  X.  ji.  3UJ. 

W mndtd  vp  from  hy*  youth  iu  the  rule  of  that  0 Thou  shall  look  ruund  aUmt,  ami  are 

ydoll  Pnapus.  Bate.  Apoiofte,  p.  5.  col.  ».  hputle.  Thousand*  uf  crown'd  auuk  throng  to  I* 

Kuer  noWy*«  them  in  ciremonyv*  St  in  their  owns  constitutions.  Thmmltvi  thy  crown.  *i«ns  of  thy  *"*•«  ; 

decrees,  onUuaimces,  and  taws  of  holy  church.  The  viru».«  hirlh.  with  which  thy  spouse 

Tendalt.  Horket,  ful.  361.  Tke  Practice  of  Popith  Prelate!.  Nmle  fruit  ful thy  fair  soul 

• f ..Lii.  Kir  mi  1,,  Ihe  7Vmn/r  Huuin  la  SI.  Trrrma. 


vital  heat  from  the  burning  of  a lever. 

Srraow,  vol.  i.  p.  fit*. 


abide  ami  endure  after  many  thyngri  moo. 

Id.  lb.  fnl.  1 175.  The  Second  Boake  of  Coumfort  agauui  Tribtt- 
hriaa 


And  Mole,  that  like  a noutling  mule  doth  make 
His  way  still  under  ground  till  Thames  he  overtake. 

Sp<**rr.  Faerie  Queene,  hook  ir.  can.  11. 


Thou  shalt  look  ruuml  shout,  ami  see 
Thousands  uf  crown'd  souls  throng  to  lie 
Themselves  thy  crown,  suits  »*r  thy  nuwr  ; 

The  virgin  births  with  which  thy  sjkhmk: 

Miule  fruitful  thy  fair  soul. 

Cmthaw.  Slept  to  the  Temp/r.  Hymn  to  St.  Trrtta. 

NOW  EL.  “ Noel,  in  Fr.  is  derived  from  vaiali*,  and 
signified  originally  a cry  of  joy  at  Christmas.  U jour 


Th.  buepMfJe  .mWW  ,r  U.  <lro  .(.J  U~U,,.  tpR-lhro  .Uh  n.I.I  * Main  Seif-air  ll.»  alierw.rcU  ll,.  murf 
the  wnwt  sort  ol  bondmen,  and  those  which  having  eaten  their  owne  cry  ol  the  people  upon  ull  OCCaltlOlUl  Ol  JO)’  a ml  ICStlXlty. 
liued  only  now  vpon  Nerocs  dishonours,  hung  down  the  head,  and  Tyrrwhitt. 


tbtncd  for  uoudties. 


San/e.  Tacit  at,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  ful.  6. 


Beforn  him  *tant  hranne  of  the  tusked  swine, 

And  “ nokW  ' meth  every  lusty  man. 

Choneer.  the  Frmnheieinet  Tate,  ».  1 1567. 


Those  mothers  who,  to  nootte  up  their  bales,  Chancer.  The  rrm 

Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now,  NOWL.  Set  NOLL. 

To  eat  those  little  darling*  whom  they  lov’d.  -v  T . 

Shahtpeare.  IWic/et,  act  i.  oc.  4.  NOXIOUS,  \ Lat.  noxtlt * 

. . No'xiousnkrs.  Jfrotn  »oc-erf,  to  hurt,  to  harm. 

NOW,  by  our  oldest  authors  written  also  nouthe  ; D-  hurt  or  harni . hurtful,  harmful,  injurious,  of- 
Golh.  mid  K.  S.  nu ; Ger.  »«  or  nun  i I),  noutc ; Sw.  , j fauU  or  iu  r„uU  v. 
nu;  Gr.  vo* ; Lat.  nunc.  The  Gr.  rvr  is  said  by  . .....  . 

_ * *.  ^ * .....  * A. rain  t ift  ■in’fd  th.it  uatimrhus  nut u 


_ , , f m , - tm.tmmrmm.mm  Again  it  w urged  that  nature  has  m>l  only  produenl  many  naritmt 

Lennep  to  be  the  accusative  from  vut,  and  s-i*v  to  be  from  » iwnoug  hKeThl  llMl  ,w*in>rtiv*  mid  devouring  animal^ 
the  Gr.  uvetu,  waottv,  pungerfi  to  prick  or  point;  and  whose  streogth  Miqwsaeih  that  of  men's. 

hence  run,  quasi  hoc  puncto,  at  this  point.  Cadtcortk.  htt-ffectani  Sytirm,  book  i.  ch-  iL  ful.  78. 

At  this  instant  or  present  point  of  time  ; at  this  mo*  It  Is  a sharp  and  historical  sfwwh  lunching  ih*  cumiptiun  and 
merit  of  lime  ; at  this  or  that  time.  smowdsw  of  the  present  eia*cop«cj-  ami  church  e»n«rnmcul  na 

Nowaday*;  t.  e.  on,  or  in  days,  no»— in  these  of  the  anUwfulnswaof  ihe.r  mUrmedilliug  ia  reetuar 

y ’ * - using  civil  power,  and  lie  noxiuatnett  at  llicir  hilling  a*  members 

day*-  ill  ihf  lynl's  house,  and  imlgeii  ill  that  high  court,  ISc. 


b««  fyue  kynges  were  bo,  ac  but  on  now  J»er  njra. 

Ji.  Ghmcetter,  p,  6. 

And  auongeth  non  tke  Code’s  grace. 

Id.  p.  458. 

He  saw,  Jn«  lorul  hight  Bretayn,  yat  now  has  ojicr  name, 
Inglond  mow  is  cald.  H.  itntane,  p.  6. 

Mischief  hit  make]*,  thei  ben  so  mcke  noathe. 

Pier*  F/whmttn.  Fiticn,  p.  139. 

And  he  bit-wide  Cod,  and  sc^'ilr,  Lord,  now  thou  leewst  Ihi  set- 
raunt  aftir  thi  word  in  pen.  WieUf.  Lake,  ch.  ii. 

And  sayd.  Lord,  nowe  thy  servAunte  depart  in  peace. 

Bdde,  Anno  1551. 

But  therof  nedeth  nut  to  spoke  as  n oat  he. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tale t,  r.  464. 

But  fiir  all  that  yet  now  ailaw. 

In  luute's  courte  to  taken  liede 
Tlte  poor*  virtue  hhsl  not  spede. 

Where  that  the  riche  vice  woweth,  (wooeth.) 

‘I turer.  Canf.  Am.  book  hr.  p.  1 12. 

No  word  of  visitation,  as  ye  lin  e me, 

And  so  for  New  l’l*  leave  ye. 

tteuamont  and  Fletcher.  Mimtieur  Tkmnt,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Defect*  seem  as  necewury  to  our  mar-hnppimrtt  as  to  their  ojipo- 
aite*.  The  most  refulgent  colour*  are  the  result  of  light  and  sha- 
dows. 

6/rtNri/.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  238. 

Sat.  Slay,  yet  be  pleas’d  to  think,  and  let  not  daring, 

\V  herein  men  unu-adnin  exceed  even  beasts, 

And  think  tliemwlves  not  men  ch*-,  «o  transport  you 
Beyond  the  bound*  of  Christianity. 

Jiriiunt'ial  nuti  Fletcher.  The  .\farhal  Maid,  act  V.  SC  1. 


It  is  a sharp  and  historical  speech  louching  live  curruptiuN  and 
unsound  ness  of  the  present  ejavcopicy  und  church  e«n«rnm*nt  na 
aJw*  of  the  unlawfulness  of  their  intermvdilling  in  secular  .itCint,  and 
using  civil  power,  and  the  ntixiuatnett  of  their  silling  u«  member* 
in  the  lord's  house,  and  judge*  iu  that  high  court,  fcc. 

h'uvd.  Athemtr  CAraai emtet,  voL  U.  fol.  48- 

The  huntsman  ever  gay,  robust  and  bold. 

Defies  the  nothin*  vajfciur,  and  cmfideo 

In  this  delightful  eXCTCtse,  tu  raise 

His  drooiiing  herd,  and  cheer  hi*  heart  with  joy. 

Snuerrile.  The  Ctmte.  book  L 

No  stalely  tree*  at  noun  thrir  shelter  spread  ; 

Save  where  two  leagues  nmuls  a wood  a^iesr*, 
Embrown’d  with  nations  shwhr,  tin?  growth  t4  yean,  * 
Hoale.  Jerumlem  Delivered,  tmuk  iii. 


NOY,  tr. 

Noy,  n. 

Noy'ance, 

Nov'er, 

Noy'ful, 

Noy'oui, 

Noy'sance,  or 

Nui'sancb, 

Noisome. 

Noi'somely, 

Noi'sonkness.  . 


Fr.  eunityer ; It.  noiare ; from 
the  Lat.  nox-ia  ; (noaria,  noia.  Me- 
nage;) and  this  from  noc-ere,  to 
hurt  or  harm.  Sec  Annoy. 

To  hurt,  harm,  or  injure,  to 
* (rouble  or  molest. 

For  the  legal  application  of  nui- 
sance. or  w yanre.  see  the  Quota- 
tion from  Blackslone,  and  poatea 
Nuisance. 


Kvng  Philip  of  France  fulls  gretely  i*  he  nnyed, 

Vat  R.  hiil  Kill  Ik  chance,  be  castelle  l«d  desiroye«L 
1 R.  Brunne , p.  184. 

To  alo  douo  A In  slmje  newer  wild  )>ei  »*int, 
hi  U-ft  for  deck  no  noye,  nc  for  no  wounds  no  dynt. 

* id.  jx  IW. 

V.(  V,  in.Jc  J.  •w.ViU-  oua*  hiw.  *i»t  hMh  nrOd  tn«  -B,. 

1 ' r.rn  Pl.Hhr.H,  *•.'»,  P «. 

A ml  thri  haJJ.n  t.ili.  IrV  Kor)>ioiius  .ml  I'tlcki.  weron  in ill- 
taili.  nf  hem.  anJ  the  ir.vjhlotb«in».<Ii>  mtn fyi* (MKirfhu. 

WM/.  ch.  ut 
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NOT. 

NUBIA. 


Britberen,  fro  henna  forth  ward  prat  ghe  for  on,  that  the  von!  of 
God  mine  and  Lm*  clarified  m it  is  anruta  ghou,  ft  ire  be  delyueral 
fro  ttoyamtt  and  yuria  men. 

/FTc/f f.  2 Thttsalonians,  cb.  iii.  v.  2. 
Owe  I net  well  to  haus  dietmue, 

Whan  false,  through  hlr  wickednrsee, 

And  trai tours,  that  arm  envious, 

To  mien  me  be  so  corogMnis. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Nose,  p.  203. 
Ah,  that  is  a full  noyeus  thing. 

Fur  many  a louer  in  iouing 

Hangeth  upon  her,  [HopeJ  and  trusteth  fiut, 

Wluch  le*e  her  Uauaile  at  the  last. 

Id.  Ib. 


Tour  truth,  your  cunning,  and  your  weale, 

Hath  aye  Soured,  and  your  good  heale, 

Without  sicknee  or  displeasaunce, 

Or  thing  that  to  you  was  nojutunce. 

Chaucer.  Dream,  p.  381. 

By  mean  whereof  the  people  and  countre  was  sore  vexed  and 
noyed  voder  v.  kyngea. 

Fabyan,  VOl.  i.  ch.  XXvL.  p.  18. 

For  all  these  noyful  nocurattea  are  the  holy  frutes  of  the  whordomt 
of  that  holy  whoriah  church. 

Bale.  Image,  part  iL  sig.  r.  iii. 

Eyther  peneue  it,  if  it  be  commendable,  or  eschews  it,  yf  it  be 

mj/W, 

Sir  Thomas  Ely  at.  The  Govermur,  book  i.  ch.  xxiiL 

Tindall  sayeth  false,  in  thathssaycth  that  the  knowledge  of  them 
was  so  nrctmtarye  fur  the  soule  health,  that  without*  that  knowledge, 
the  uw  of  them  must  oedw  be  my  fail  and  not  lawful!  vnto  them. 
Str  Tkvm**  More.  H'orkei,  fol.  481.  The  Fir*  Pari  of  the  Con- 
futation of  Tyndall. 


The  aver  is  ready,  with  mytome  and  euill  breathes  to  infect  and 
poyson  they m. 

Id.  fob  1389.  A Treat  ice  vpon  the  Potion. 


They  that  wyll  be  riche,  fall  into  temptadons  & snares,  and  into 
many  folysh  and  noysome  lustre. 

Bible,  Anna  1551.  1 Timothy,  ch.  vi. 


The  false  Duessa,  leaving aoyows  Night,  NOT. 

Return'd  to  stately  pulloce  of  Dame  Pryd**.  — 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qu  eene,  bock  i.  can.  5.  NUBIA 

There  was  one  kind  of  people  much  moytme  to  tl»e  common  ~ ^ 
wealth,  being  confederate  ns  it  were  logither  t*y  one  consent  tu  rxer* 
dse  all  aorts  uf  mischiele  aud  oppression  against  the  puon?  people. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland,  sol.  V.  p.  240.  Kenneth. 

The  fine  whereof  that  coffin  is  made  yields  a natural!  redolence 
alone  ; now  that  it  is  stnfli-d  thus  naytome/y,  all  hetprs  axe  too  Little 
to  countervails  that  sent  of  corruption. 

Hall,  /f  onts,  VoL  U.  part  iii.  fol.  1 55.  Occasional  Meditation*,  86. 

These  are  sores,  with  a witness,  Alas  ! these,  like  to  David's, 
run,  and  cease  not.  They  are,  beddrs  their  noitomemu,  sure  ar.d 
old  sores.  Id.  Sermon  33.  Ptalm  60.  v.  2. 

■■  ■ O that  diseases 

Should  linkc  with  youth  1 She  that  hath  such  a mats. 

Is  like  two  twinnes  borne  both  incorporate  : 

Th’  one  living,  the  oilier  dead  : the  living  twinne 
Must  needs  be  slaine  through  noyomenesse  of  him 
lie  carrieth  with  him. 

Browne.  Britannia'*  Pastorals.  book  i.  song  2. 

Let  us  see  whether  or  no  it  lias  srattervd  the  clouds  and  darkness 
of  our  spiritual  ignorance,  aud  the  noisome  fog*  of  our  lusts  aud  vile 
affections.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  292. 

All  endeavours  to  purify  ourselves  from  actual  sins,  unless  we  tNo 
work  out  the  principle  of  sdn,  *»  only  to  wash  and  acuwrr  the  outside 
of  the  vessel,  while  the  inside  is  full  uf  all  kind  of  filth  and  wav* 
iMivrti,  Id.  vol.  vi-  p.  416. 

But  both  of  them  [pride  and  folly]  are  nuisances  which  education 
must  remove,  or  the  person  is  lust.  Id.  Ib.  vul.  v.  p.  25. 

Common  nuisances  are  of  a species  of  offrwes  against  Ihe  public 
order  and  awononuca!  rrgimen  of  the  state  ; tieiug  ciilu  r the  doing 
of  a Ihing  to  the  annoyance  of  all  the  King's  •ubjrcta,  or  the  neg- 
lecting to  do  a thing  which  the  common  good  requires. 

black* tone.  Commenlantt,  hook  if.  ch.  xhi.  p.  1&6. 


NUBIA. 


Name.  NUBIA, — a name  unknown  before  the  revival  of 

Literature,  and  probably  invented  by  Leo  Africanus,  or 
his  editor  Ramusio,  in  the  first  half  of  the  XVIth  Cen- 
tury, to  designate  the  vast  tract  of  country  which  lies 
between  Egypt  and  Abyssiuio, — comprehends  the  Me  roe 
and  /Ethiopia  of  the  Andents.  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  35.) 
The  N ubahs,  called  Nubci  JEihiopct  by  Pliny,  and  Nubm 
by  Ptolemy,  ( Geogr . iv.  8.)  occupied  in  the  time  of  the  first 
of  those  writers  the  Northern  and  North-Eastern  parts  of 
Abyssinia,  and  their  principal  city,  called  Tenvpsis,  must 
have  been  on  the  Blue  River,  or  Abyssinian  Nile,  as 
Ptolemy  places  them  near  the  Aualita,  who  inhabited 
Extant  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Nearly  the  same  position  is 
assigned  to  them  by  Agathemerus ; (ii.  10.)  but  Ptolemy 
(iv.  8.)  and  C'taudian  (i.  254.)  transfer  them  to  the 
Western  side  of  the  Garamantic  Valley,  and  consequently 
to  the  West  of  FezzAn,  far  to  the  North  and  West  of 
their  subsequent  position.  They  are  usually  mentioned 
as  neighbours  of  the  Blemmyet,  to  whom  places  equally 
remote  are  assigned  by  writers  of  different  Ages  : it  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  both  of  them  were  like  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  African  Deserts,  migratory 
Tribes  continually  at  war  with  their  neighbours,  and  fre- 
quently changing  their  place  of  abode.  The  N&bahs, 
or  Ntibtt,  by  degrees  made  themselves  masters  of  their 
Northern  neighbours;  and  when  Egypt  was  subdued 
by  the  Turks,  the  Nubians  had  established  an  Empire 


along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from  Bilkk  (Phil*)  to  the 
Desert  of  Goran,  (Leo,  p.  661.)  extending  probably  to  (lie 
confines  of  KordofAn  one  way,  and  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  Abyssinia,  the  other.  As  SeniiAr  has  since  been  wrested 
from  it,  Nubia  may  be  now  considered  as  limited  to  the 
habitable  tract  reaching  from  the  last  Cataracts  in  (he 
Nile  to  the  union  of  its  two  branches,  called  by  the 
Arabs  the  White  and  Blue  Rivers:  (Bohhr-el  abyad  and 
Rahhr-el-azrak  :)  and  os  the  whole  of  this  tract  is 
bounded  to  the  East  and  West  by  Deserts  varying  in 
extent,  it  is  in  every  direction  but  one  cut  off,  by  almost 
impassable  regions,  from  all  communication  with  other 
Countries.  Physically  considered,  it  falls  into  two  great 
divisions ; the  Northern  or  Lower,  and  the  Southern  or 
Upper  Nubia.  The  former  is  the  narrow  and  barren 
valley  formed  by  the  Nile,  where  it  forces  its  way  through 
a brood  belt  of  mountains  ; the  latter,  the  elevated  level, 
or  rather  the  gentle  declivity  through  which  the  river 
takes  a wide  and  undulating  sweep  in  approaching 
that  barrier.  Here  it  passes  through  large  tracts  <5* 
cultivable  soil,  extending  in  some  places  for  a consider- 
able distance  on  each  side  ; and  this  was  for  several  Cen- 
turies the  most  populous  and  flourishing  Province  of 
the  Nubian  Kingdom,  and  contained  its  Metropolis, 
Ddngola. 

1.  Lower  Nubia,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  between  Lam 
the  first  and  second  Cataracts,  is  now  subdivided  into  Nubia. 
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NUBIA. 


NUBIA,  the  Wadi-el-Kuad*  anil  the  Widi-el-N6beh.  The  former 
reaches  from  Osw&n  (Nyene)  to  the  W6dl-elsebu\  or 
from  24s  to  23°  North  nearly,  and  the  latter  from  that 
valley  to  the  Wfidt  H aUah.  just  below  the  second  Cata- 
ract, from  23°  to  22®  North  through  rather  more  than 
another  degree  of  latitude.  The  whole  is  frequently 
called  the  Land  of  the  BcrAbcrah,  (Berbers,)  or  Kunfix, 
as  the  original  Nubians  are  called  Berbers  (f.  e.  Barba- 
rians or  Foreigners)  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  Northern  part 
of  Nubia  was  occupied  by  the  Beni  Keuz,  (Children  of 
Kenz,)  a Tribe  of  Bedwin  Arabs,  soon  after  the  Moham- 
medans invaded  Egypt.  But  though  called  Bcrdherah 
by  tbc  Arabs,  the  N ubians  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
race  as  the  BerAber,  or  Shulhh,  who  occupy  Mount 
Atlas  and  its  branches,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Egyptian 

Language.  Oases ; for  their  Language  bears  no  resemblance  or 
affiuity  to  the  Akw&l  amizigb,  (Leo,  18.  Hast.  p.  136. 
Jones,  in  Orat.  Domtn  Venture,  Foe ab  Berber.  in  Voy. 
de  Horneman,  par  Laugles,  p.  441.)  or  “Freemen’s 
Speech  ” spoken  by  all  the  Berber  Tribes,  and  used  in 
North  Africa  and  Numidia  from  time  immemorial,  os  is 
shown  by  the  proper  names  of  plaees  in  those  Countries 
both  ancient  and  modern  ; the  Nubian  Language,  more- 
over, seems  to  bear  no  affinity  to  the  Koptic  or  ancient 
Egyptian,  or  to  any  other  African  Language,  of  which 
Vocabularies  art  extant. 

Cataracts.  The  Cataract  immediately  above  Oswdn  is  now  well 
known  to  be  nothing  more  than  a rapid,  or  series 
of  Bmall  and  broken  cascades,  occasioned  by  the  many 
rocks  and  islets  which  obstruct  the  bed  of  the  river  in 
its  passage  through  the  granitic  belt  forming  the 
natural  division  between  Egypt  and  Nubia.  At 
the  head  of  this  Cataract  ia  the  celebrated  Island  of 

Phil®*  Philit,  now  considered,  according  to  Burckhardt,  {Nubia, 

PiUkh.  33  ^e  hrvt  place  in  Nubia.  Its  ancient  sanctity,  the 

magnificence  of  its  Temples,  and  the  splendid  remains 
of  Egyptian  architecture  by  which  it  is  still  adorned, 
have  given  to  it,  both  in  modern  and  ancient  times,  a 
celebrity  which,  with  the  exception  of  Thebes,  few  places 
even  in  Egypt  have  attained.  This  Island  is,  as  Aris- 
tide* the  Orator  observes,  (tom.  ii.  343.)  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  and  was,  when  be  visited  it,  (in  the  lid 
Century,)  entirely  covered  with  buildings.  At  an  earlier 
period,  fugitives  from  Egypt  took  possession  of  it,  and 
for  that  reason  it  was  claimed  by  the  Egyptians ; but 
being  above  the  Cataract,  it  seems  properly  u>  appertain  to 
Nubia,  and  os  such,  the  JEthiopiads  maintained  that  it 
belonged  to  them.  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  the  fron- 
tier town  of  Egypt,  as  is  proved  by  Lucan,  who  calls  it 
Rffni  claustra  Phil*,  (Phan.  x.  813.)  and  by  a multi- 
tude of  other  testimonies.  That  such  was  the  case  in 
the  earliest  Ages  is  sliown  by  its  name,  for  BilAk,"  as  it 
is  called  by  the  Arabs,  ia  nothing  more  than  the  Egyptian 
word  Pilak-h  accommodated  to  their  pronunciation  ; and 
it  was  natural  for  the  Egyptians  to  call  the  lad.  place  on 
their  Southern  frontier,  Pi-lak-h,  i.  e.  “ The  Extremity," 
as  that  term  was  also  applied  to  Alexandria,  the  Northern 
extremity  of  their  Country.  (Quatremerc,  Mem,  i.  387.) 
F rom  Pilak-h  the  Greeks  easily  formed  their  word  PhiUt. 
On  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  river  is  & village  called 
El  Birbfe,t  now  the  boundary  of  Egypt.  The  Island 

• Nut  Lai tk,  os  in  the<*rtyrvpAM  StAtcntic,  (p.  15. 17.)  by  an  error 
of  transcription  ; but  RUtk,  as  it  ia  onc*»  printed  in  the  Arabic  te*t, 
(p.  Mh)  anil  almost  inrariaMr  arritteo  in  the  MSS.  of  the  original 
tVork  of  IdrisL 

■f  BirU,  pronounced  BirW,  » the  Egyptian  word  pi-erpM,  i.  e. 
tlie  TompJo,  (De  Sacy,  .Viif.  cl  Ejrir.  i,  5?0.  06*.  imc  let  raMi  d* t 
I’ynim.  p.31.  Quatreuidrv,  Hech.  p.  '178.)  whence  the  hirrogly- 


itself  measure*  only  IIS2  feet  from  North-West  to  NUBIA. 
South-East,  and  408  feet  in  width,  being  2700  feet  - 

in  circumference ; and  it  rises  no  more  than  2b  feet 
above  ihe  Nile  when  at  its  lowest  level,  but  is  never 
inundated.  (Lane ret,  in  Datcript.  de  V Egypt.  Antiq.  i. 

1.)  It  was  a place  of  pilgrimage,  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  by  the  Egyptians  as  containing  the  Bepukhrc 
of  Osiris.  None  but  Priests  were  allowed  to  touch  its 
sacred  soil,*  and  milk  was  offered  up  to  the  God,  iu  a 
different  dish,  every  day  of  the  year.  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  22.) 

Having  been  entirely  covered  with  Temples,  it  contains 
the  largest  and  best  preserved  assemblage  of  ruius  within 
a given  space,  now  to  be  found  io  all  Egypt.  (Lancrr  t, 
p.  6.)  An  elevation  at  the  Southern  end  alfords  a com- 
plete view  of  all  the  ruins;  on  the  right  a solitary,  un- 
finished Temple,  oo  the  left  long  rows  of  columns  leading 
to  another  and  much  larger  one,  dedicated  to  Isis. 

Before  this  there  stood  two  obelisk*,  aud  its  massive 
portals  ( pylont)  ore  covered  with  bas-reliefs  and  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions.  These  buildings  are  54  feel  high 
and  118  broad,  and  therefore  of  much  smaller  dimen- 
sions than  those  of  several  other  Temples  in  Egypt 
The  porticoes  on  each  side  connect  these  with  inner 
portals,  and  the  columns  and  other  part*  of  the  building 
are  formed  from  the  ruins  of  older  edifices  adorned  with 
hieroglyphics;  whence  M.  La n end  and  other  French 
Karan*  concluded  that  the  Arts  must  have  begun  to 
flourish  at  a period  inconceivably  remote,  as  this  Temple 
they  judged,  from  its  style  of  decoration,  to  be  at  least 
3000  years  old  ; and  it  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
buildings  some  thousands  of  years  older.  Three  large 
and  several  smaller  chambers  lead  to  the  adytum,  or 
sanctuary,  in  which  there  is  a niche  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics, and  designed,  as  is  sup|x*ed,  for  a represen- 
tation of  the  presiding  Deity.  The  constellation  of  the  AdronomU 
Lion,  which  appears  among  these  sculptures,  was  urged  col  tablrti. 
by  French  tavanc  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  vast 
antiquity  of  this  Temple,  which  must  have  been  erected, 
they  maintained,  more  than  2500  years  before  the  be- 
ginning of  our  Era,  while  Leo  wus  the  Sign  in  which 
the  Sun  entered  at  the  Summer  solstice;  for  these  Astro- 
nomical tablets  alluded,  they  said,  without  doubt,  to  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  begins  about  that  period. 

(Fourier,  Mhn.  in  Dncriphm  de  f Egypt*,}  This  dis- 
covery had  the  additional  merit  of  giving  powerful  sup- 
port to  the  extravagant  chronology  of  the  Egyptian 
Priests,  and  being  completely  at  variance  with  that  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  it  was  therefore 
eagerly  adopted,  and  pompously  detailed  hi  “the  Great 
Work”  on  Egypt*  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of 
the  glorious  occupation  or  that  Country  by  the  French. 

There  arc  some  Greek  inscriptions,  indeed,  on  the 
Temple  containing  these  Astronomical  tablets;  but  who 
would  trouble  themselves  with  such  modern  additions 
as  these  inscriptions,  which  could  scarcely  be  2000  years 
old  ? They  were*  manifestly  added,  it  was  said,  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  suppressed  the  Egyptian 
Religion,  and  introduced  that  of  the  Greeks.  Thus  the 
Zodiacs  at  Denderah  and  Esne,  (Isnh,)  if  the  Greek  in- 
scriptions on  those  Temples  deserve  credit,  are  not  older 
than  the  time  of  Nero  and  Antoninus ; but  H is  well 
known,  said  these  Philosophers,  that  all  knowledge  and 
use  of  hieroglyphics  was  lost  before  Egypt  became 


pbic  character  i*  called  perpkank*  and  berbiwijyeh,  i,  a ThbjI** 
character. 

* Hat  to  Strictly  Iran  only  of  the  A baton,  one  of  the  adjacent 
islets. 
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NUBIA.  a Roman  Province.  When,  however,  a diligent  study 
of  the  Rosetta  atone  had  furnished  a doe  to  the  meaning 
of  those  enigmatic  figures,  they  unhappily  repeated  the 
same  tale,  and  the  names  and  titles  of  Nero  appeared 
annexed  to  the  planisphere  of  Denderah ; while  that 
of  Esn£,  supposed  to  be  some  thousands  of  years  older, 
bears  the  names  of  Claudius  and  Antoninus  Phi#.  (Cham- 
pollion.  Precis,  p.  5.)  M.  Letroune,  moreover, ha*  proved 
very  satisfactorily  ( Edai rcissrments,  p.  9 1 .)  that  Judicial 
Astrology,  the  casting  of  nativities,  &c.  were  scarcely 
heard  of  before  the  first  Century  of  otir  Era;  in  which, 
and  the  immediately  following  Ages,  those  vain  Sciences, 
the  favourites  if  not  the  offspring  of  Egypt,  were  pe- 
culiarly patronised  by  the  Roman  Emperors.  The 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  at  Phil®  refer  to  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  the  Emperors  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Domi- 
tian,  nnd  Trajan.  (Champ.  Precis,  p,  69.)  The  Great 
Temple  was  begun  by  Philadelphus,  and  finished  by 
Euergetes  II.  and  Philometor ; but  one  of  its  propylons 
and  the  little  Temple  of  Venus  were  erected  by  Nec- 
tanebun  I.  (Champ.  Bullet,  xii-  134.)  To  the  East  of 
the  Great  Temple  there  are  remains  of  a small  one 
dedicated  to  Venus  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  his 
■ister  and  wife,  both  named  Cleopatra,  about  D.  c. 
125,  (Letronne,  Recherches,  p.  93.)  just  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Priests  of  Isis  established  on  the  Island 
presented  a petition  recorded,  in  Greek  on  the  base, 
and  in  hieroglyphics  on  the  obelisk  placed  before  the 
little  Temple  of  Isis,  and  brought  from  thence  to  this 
Country  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Rankes.  (Letronne,  Rech.  p.  297.) 
The  Northern  extremity  is  the  only  part  of  Phil®  which 
Is  ever  reached  by  the  inundation,  but  it  is  almost  entirely 
covered  with  ruins  of  various  Ages  : wadis  ornamented 
with  triglyphs,  the  remains  of  a Roman  triumphal 
arch,  and  sepulchral  inscriptions  and  decorations  of  the 
Christians  by  whom  these  Temples  were  appropriated, 
mark  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Egypt,  at  one  glance,  the 
gradual  lapse  of  Ages.  Its  sides  are  almost  everywhere 
cased  with  ancient  and  solid  masonry,  which  is  concave 
towards  the  water,  as  in  the  Island  of  Elephantine, 
(Jomard,  Deter,  de  Ck'gypU  Ant.  i.  18.)  and  its  position, 
as  determined  by  the  astronomical  observations  of  M. 
Nouet,  is  in  24®  3'  45"  North  and  32°  54'  10"  East. 
(Afein.  sur  C Key  pie,  iL  237.) 

Debod.  When  approaching  this  Island,  the  river  passes 

Partmbole.  through  a very  narrow  passage  between  granite  rocks 

XsiUa  for  ten  or  eleven  miles,  from  the  valley  of  Debdt, 
where  are  the  ruins  of  Tzitxi  marked  by  walls  and 
piers  of  granite  in  the  river  of  Tzitzi,  and  at  the  North- 
ern extremity  of  which  there  are  considerable  remains 
of  a Temple,  of  which  a correct  notion  may  be  formed 
from  Burckhardl’s  plan,  (Nubia,  127.)  and  Norden’s 
(pi.  cxlvi.)  and  Gau's  plates.  ( Antiq . dt  la  Nubic , pi.  iv.) 
It  has  no  sculptures  externally,  but  several  iulernally, 
and  they  are  executed  in  a style  which  seems  to  show 
the  decline  of  the  Arts.  (Burck.  128.)  Debdt  is  very 
nearly  16  Roman  miles  from  Osw&n,  ($$./«%)  the  dis- 
tance marked  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  between 
that  place  and  Parembole,  ( L e.  enclosure,  or  encamp- 
ment,) the  first  military  station  beyond  the  confines  of 
Egypt.  The  Temple  was  erected  at  different  periods, 
and  some  parts  of  it  are,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  justly  con- 
jectured, (JEgypl,  p.  43.)  comparatively  recent.  The 
ceUa,  or  central  chamber  is  the  most  ancient ; the  teco*, 
front,  and  a side  chamber  on  the  left,  near  the  entrance, 
with  the  three  propylons , or  portals,  are  more  modern. 
Some  parts  of  the  front  and  vestibule  were  evidently 


never  finished.  An  inacription  on  one  of  the  prcpylons,  NUBtA. 
copied  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  shows  that  the  Temple  was  ' 

dedicated  to  Isis  and  Serapis,  and  the  synthronoos 
God*,  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  his  wife  and  sister 
Cleopatra,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  hrs  reign,  (n.  c. 

164.)  as  ha>  been  very  ably  deduced  by  M.  Letronne. 

(Rerh.  p.  39.)  According  to  M.  Cham  poll  ion.  (Bullet 
zii.  237.)  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  Temple  was  de- 
dicated by  Atharramon.  a King  of  Avthiopia,  to  Amnion 
R&,  Lord  of  Tebot,  and  Hathor,  (Venus.)  and  to  Osiris 
and  lain,  as  synthronous  but  inferior  Deities.  It  was 
continued,  he  adds,  but  uot  finished  by  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  In  the  sanctuary  there  are  fragments  of  a 
monolith  Temple  of  rose-coloured  granite,  of  the  Age 
of  the  Ptolemies. 

About  five  miles  South  of  the  W&dl  Debdt  Is  the  Whmit, 
beginning  of  the  W&dl  Dehmit,  the  first  part  of  a 
tract  named  Widi  el-muh&rak&t,  (Vale  of  the  Blessed,) 
from  a branch  of  the  Beni  K unfix,  by  whom  it  is 
occupied.  Its  uncultivated  fields  are  overgrown  with  Gsrtwh. ' 
the  officinal  senna:  and  at  Kardiseh,  or  Karthah,  Kardwy. 
about  four  miles  South  of  Dehmit,  there  are  the  remains 
of  a Temple  on  a hill,*  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
station  close  to  the  water's  edge.  (Burckhaidt.  Nubia, 

. 188.  Light,  Trav.  p.  59.)  Only  the  portico  remains, 

ut  two  of  its  eight  columns  are  no  longer  standing. 

It  is  much  defaced,  and  its  hieroglyphics  are  almost  obli- 
terated. Close  to  the  river,  South-West  of  the  hill  on 
which  this  Temple  stands,  there  are  extensive  quarries 
of  sandstone,  which  probably  furnished  (he  materials  for 
the  Temples  of  PhUa  and  in  the  intervening  tract.  The 
levelled  sides  of  these  quarries  abound  in  unfinished 
sculptures  and  inscriptions,  commemorative  of  the  pil- 
grims who  came  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  Ten-thou- 
sand-named Isis,  the  patroness  of  the  place.  (Pullet,  xii. 

256.)  This  explains  at  once  why  the  head  of  that  Goddess 
forms  the  capitals  of  some  of  the  pillars  of  the  Temple  : 
many  of  the  inscriptions  of  which  have  been  ably  illus- 
trated by  M.  Letronne.  ( Rech . 481.) 

At  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  further  South  is  Tafah. 
T&fah,  the  Taphis  of  the  Ancients,  opposite  to  which  Teffidu 
was  Conlra-Taphis,  the  places  on  each  side  of  the  T*l,*l«* 
river  having  usually  the  same  name.  (Burck.  Afu- 
bia,  9.)  Of  both  these  towns  there  are  still  some  re- 
mains, and  the  inhabitants  are  called  Aul&d  «I-Nas4r4, 

(Children  of  Christians,)  as  being  properly  Bcr&bcrah, 
and  not  of  Arabian  origin.  (Burck.  Ibid.  121.)  The 
Tock  here  advances  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  forms  a per- 
pendicular cliff.  On  the  adjoining  plain  are  (he  remains 
of  TVrpAfrand  two  small  Temples,  (Light,  p.  60.  Norden, 
pi.  cxlvii.  fig.  2.)  neither  of  which  have  sculpturea  ; but, 
as  is  easily  seen  by  their  style,  says  M.  C hampoDion, 

(Bullet  xii.  956.)  are  of  the  Roman  period.  The  larger 
certainly,  perhaps  both  of  them  were  used  as  Churches 
by  the.  Nubians;  and  figures  of  Saints,  Christian  inscrip- 
tions, and  an  almanack  have  been  daubed  upon  the  walls. 

(Burck.  iVu6uz,  121.)  T&fah  is  separated  by  a mountain 
of  sandstone  ou  its  Northern,  and  granite  and  feldspar 
on  its  Southern  side,  from  Khortum,  about  six  miles  dis- 
tant Here  a second  ridge  of  granite  rock  crosses 
Nubia  from  East  to  West,  and  forms  Uie  Island  of  Dar- 
ui ut,  and  a alight  rapid  ( sketdi ) in  the  river. 

About  seven  geographical  miles  further  South  is  El  Etflakbsha, 
Kal&bisheh,  “ the  largest  village,”  says  Burckhardt, 

(112.)  “ on  the  West  hank  of  the  river  between  Oswiti 

* Called  by  Noides  (pi.  cxlvii.  fig.  1.)  Um  reins  at  iiiadau,  Into 
a village  a lew  tmks  to  the  South. 
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NUBIA.  and  the  centre  of  it,  occupying  the  whole  space 

»-  _ between  the  mountain  and  the  stream,  is  the  ruin  of  a very 

large  and  beautiful  Temple  ; (Light,  p.  64.)  and  about 
half  a mile  to  the  North.West  of  it,  close  by  the  quarries 
whence  the  stone  used  for  its  buildings  was  taken,  there 
is  a small  one  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  sculptures 
here  are  in  a very  rude,  coarse  style,  but  its  bas-reliefs 
appear  to  represent  very  interesting  Historical  subjects, 
says  Burckhunlt  (117.)  It  is  called  Belt-el.w&li,  or 
Dkr-el-walt  (Governor’s  House)  by  the  Arabs,  and  is  so 
deserving  of  attention,  that  M.  Champollion  passed  four 
days  in  the  examination  of  its  sculptures,  which  are, 
according  to  him.  (Bullet,  xii.  254.)  in  a very  fine  style. 
They  represent  the  expeditions  of  Sesostris,  in  his  youth, 
against  the  Arabs,  Africans,  Kushi,  (/Ethiopians,)  and 
Shari.  iBishiriyeh  ?)  He  appears  presenting  his  Asiatic 
prisoners  to  his  father  Rhainses  in  one  compartment; 
in  another,  the  latter  is  represented  in  a triumphal  car, 
striking  an  Arab,  while  the  son  brings  the  vanquished 
Chiefs  into  his  presence.  All  these  and  the  remaining 
bas-reliefs  on  the  left  wall  of  the  principal  chamber  relate 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Arabs.  The  right  wall  is  decorated 
with  similar  memorials  of  victories  over  African  nations. 
The  suppliant  /Ethiopian  King,  presented  by  Sesostris  to 
his  father,  the  tables  covered  with  chains  of  gold,  pan- 
ther-skins, bags  of  gold  dust,  logs  of  ebony,  elephants' 
tusks,  and  ostriches*  feathers,  the  train  of  captive  Sharis, 
and  the  lions,  panthers,  ostriches,  monkeys,  and  camelo- 
pards, which  close  the  procession,  immediately  recall 
the  passage  in  Diodorus,  (i.  55.)  in  which  that  Historian 
says  that  Sesostris  compelled  ihe.Ethiopians  to  pay  “ a tri- 
bute of  ebony,  gold,  and  elephants'  l^eth.”  All  the  remain- 
ing sculptures  Telate  to  the  Gods  to  whom  the  Temple 
was  dedicated.  Aminon-Ra,  and  Cnnphis,  his  secondary 
form,  and  record  the  protection  afforded  by  them  to 
its  founder,  Rhamses  II.,  who  is  represented  in  the 
sanctuary  as  suckled  by  Anucis,  Patroness  of  Elephan- 
tine, and  Isis,  the  mistress  of  Nubia.  The  great  Temple, 
mentioned  above,  is  dedicated  to  Mandulis,  or  Mal&li, 
Lord  of  Talmu.  Mandulis  was  son  of  Isis  by  Horus, 
as  Chons  was  son  of  Muth  byAinmou-Ra;  and  the 
first  of  these  Triads  seems  to  have  been  considered  by 
the  Egyptians  as  a sort  of  incarnation  of  the  last.  El  Ka- 
Mbisheh,  it  should  be  observed,  is  on  the  site  of  Talmit, 
eight  miles  from  'Tap hit,  according  to  the  Itinerary  ; 
and  a Greek  inscription  on  the  walls  of  the  Temple 
(Niebuhr,  Inter.  Nnb.  10.)  expressly  mentions  Talmit 
as  the  name  of  the  place.  This  edifice  appears  to  have 
been  twice  rebuilt:  its  founder  was  Amenophis  II., suc- 
cessor of  Mocris;  but  it  was  restored  under  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  lastly  under  the  Emperors  Augustus.  Caligula, 
and  Trajan.  The  mythological  decorations  of  this  re- 
markable Temple  furnished  M.  Champollion  with  mate- 
rials for  some  very  ingenious  theories  respecting  the 
Religious  system  of  the  Egyptians;  and  though  from 
the  short  period  which  elapsed  between  his  return  to 
France  and  his  lamented  death,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  he  could  have  hod  leisure  fully  to  developc  his  views, 
it  will  be  a subject  of  deep  regret  if  his  papers  should 
not  furnish  at  least  an  outline  of  the  observations  on 
which  these  theories  were  founded.  Mounds  of  rub- 
bish on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  river  mark  the  site  of 
Contra-Til-  Contra-Talmis.  and  the  position  of  El  Kalubisheh,  as 
mia-  determined  by  Dr.  llQppell.  is  23°  33'  1'*  North.  M. 

Cailliaud  places  it  in  23°  43'  42"  North  and  32°  54'  37" 
East  A ground  plan  of  the  Temple  is  given  by  Burck- 
hardt,  (p.  L 13.)  and  by  M.  Uau.  (Anliq.  dela  Nubie.) 


To  the  South  of  El  Kal&bisheh,*  ancient  piers  along  NUBIA- , 
the  river,  with  reservoirs  and  quarries  in  the  hills,  show  -v—- ' 

that  the  inhabitants  were  once  in  a flourishing  condi- 
tion ; and  at  Dandur,  about  fourteen  miles  higher  up,  Dandur. 
there  is  a small  Temple, t close  to  the  water’s  edge,  &*****?• 
(Burck.  110.)  constructed  in  the  Age  of  Augustus  but 
still  unfinished.  (BullH.  xii.  252.)  Ita  sculptures  relate 
to  the  incarnation  of  Osiris. 

The  valley  of  Dnnddr  is  separated  by  a promontory 
which  advances  to  the  river's  edge  from  kirsheh,  t in 
23°  8P  45"  North  32°  56'  55"  East,  (Cailliaud,  vol.  iv. 
p.  166.)  on  the  site  of  the  ancieut  Tutsi*,  about  eight  Girnhe. 
miles  distant.  At  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  village 
there  is  a Temple  excavated  from  the  rock,  executed,  as 
Burckhardt  remarks,  (107.)  in  the  infancy  of  sculpture, 
when  the  artist  laboured  to  produce  an  effect,  not  by  the 
grace,  but  by  the  size  of  his  figure*.  It  was  dedicated, 
according  to  M.  Champollion,  ( Bullet,  xii.  251.)  by 
Rhamses  the  Great,  to  Phthah.  (Vulcan,)  and  has 
suffered  much  from  time  and  Barbarians,  (probably  the 
Persians.)  all  excepting  the  excavated  part  having  been 
destroyed.  The  large  chamber  is  supported  by  six 
colossal  statues  in  a very  rude  style,  singularly  contrast- 
ing with  the  finely  executed  bas-rcliels  on  the  walls. 

Rhamses,  deified  as  the  son  and  the  child  of  Phthah,  is 
the  divine  personage  most  frequently  represented  in 
these  sculptures.  The  Egyptian  name  of  the  place  was 
Phthah-el,  or  ThyPhlhah,  (Abode  of  Phthah.)  and 
therefore  synonymous  with  Mem-phthah,  or  Mem  phi*. 

At  the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  above  Kirsheh, 
is  Dakkeh,  on  the  site  of  Ptrlcis,  opposite  to  which,  on  Dekke. 
the  Eastern  side  of  the  river,  Kobb&n  occupies  the  place  Pw^i*. 
of  Conlra-Pttlci*.  The  Temple  at  Dnkkeh  is  44  one  of 
the  finest  remains  of  antiquity  that  is  met  with  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile.”  (Burck.  103.  104.)  The  first 
hieroglyphic  inscription  upon  it  which  caught  M. 
Champollion’8  eye,  informed  him  that  he  was  on  sacred 
ground,  dedicated  to  Thotb,  Lord  of  Psclc  : the  Greek 
ones  copied  by  different  travellers,  and  explained  by 
M.  Letronne,  (Rcch.  S3.  164.  371.  476,  477.)  equally 
acknowledge  the  very  great  God  Hermes  (TON9EON- 
MEriSTONEPMHN)  as  the  patron  of  the  place  ; and  it 
will  be  readily  believed,  ns  M.  Champollion  declares, 
that  few  monuments  furnish  such  ample  materials  for 
illustrating  the  Mythological  History  of  Hermes  twice 
Great,  as  this  Temple.  All  his  transformations  are  here 
represented:  first  he  appears  as  Har-hat,  or  Hermes 
Trismegistos,  (thrice  Great,)  the  Divine  Wisdom  per- 
sonified ; secondly,  as  MeuI,  or  Reason ; thirdly,  as 
Ari-hos  nufi,  the  Parent  of  harmonious  sounds  , fourthly, 
as  Pa-hit-nufi,  the  Possessor  of  a good  heart ; and 
lastly,  as  Thoth,  the  Earthly  Hermes,  or  Divine  Wis- 
dom in  an  earthly  form ; he  appears  here,  moreover, 
armed  with  a caducous.  The  last  chamber  but  one 
was  constructed  by  Erkamen,  King  of  ./Ethiopia,  the 
Ergamenes  of  Diodorus,  (iii.  6.)  who  put  an  end  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  hierarchy  by  a cruel  stratagem.  The 
remainder  of  the  Temple  was  formed  by  three  of  the 
Ptolemies,  (Euergetes,  Land  II.  and  Philopator,)  and  it 
was  continued  by  Augustus.  Near  the  pylon , or  portal, 


• This  name  i«  an  Ar.ibic  plural,  the  singular  of  which,  Kullmsh 
or  KilWvh,  does  not  appear  U>U«  significant  word,  and 
possibly  I*  originally  a proper 

f (i«nrty  in  Light's  lYareU,  p.  63.  Nonlen,  pi.  cli. 

* That  Kirsheh  tt  a name  of  some  antiquity  is  evident  horn  the 
bnnli  of  Kojitic  MSS.  fauna  m Null*  by  Mr.  L«gb,  Tn.rf/., 
p.  155,  1&6.  4lo.  «L 
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NUBIA.  there  are  *om®  remains  of  a former  Temple  con- 
stnicted  by  Moans,  which  show  that  the  Religion  of  the 
Egyptians  was  not  altered  by  all  the  changes  of  dynasty 
or  the  lapse  of  so  many  Ages.  This  is  also  the  last 
place  where  there  are  any  vestiges  of  Greek  or  Roman 
Art.  Of  the  devastations  mode  by  the  Persians  there 
are  continual  traces,  and  many  of  the  Temples  now 
remaining  in  Egypt  were  erected  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Princes  to  replace  what  the  Persians  had  de- 
stroyed. A design  of  the  Temple  of  Dakkeh  is  given 
by  Norden  (pi.  cliv.)  and  by  Capt.  Light,  (p.  70.) 
Koita.  At  Kdrti,  (Kdrtah,  or  Khortum,)  about  three  miles 
Khartum.  south  0f  Dakkeh.  there  are,  near  the  river,  the  remains 
*’  of  a very  diminutive  and  much  mutilated  Temple.  It 
has  few  sculptures,  and  seems  to  have  escaped  M. 
Champollion’s  notice.  The  place  is  remarkable,  as 
being  anciently  the  most  Northern  Episcopal  See  in 
the  Nubian  Province  of  Macuria,  (Quatremere,  Mbn. 
ii.  Sti.)  and,  consequently,  a place  of  some  note. 
El  Uehar-  About  six  miles  South  of  Kdrtah,  begins  the  W6di  el 
r**“-  Muharmkoh,  (Burned  Valley,)  in  the  middle  of  which, 
on  a rocky  hill  overhanging  the  river,  are  the  remains  of 
Htffo«yca<  Hiero-tycaminua  ; (the  sacred  Sycamore  ;)  and  three  or 
nuuua’  four  miles  further  North,  the  remains  of  an  Egyptian 
Temple  which  has  been  used  as  a Christian  Church. 
(Burck.  p.  100.)  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Ten-thousand- 
named  Isis,  and  the  Sun  Surapis,  as  appears  from  an 
inscription  scrawled  in  red  ink  on  one  of  its  walls. 
There  are  also  some  in  the  current  Egyptian  character, 
one  of  which  Burckhardt  has  imperfectly  copied.  The 
district  called  Dodivo-SvAir/iu*,  (Twelve  Ropes,)  measur- 
ing 720  stadia,  or  90  miles,  terminated  here. 

Wsuli  About  15  miles  South  of  El  Moharrakah  is  W&dl-el- 

Seboua.  seb'V,  (Vale  of  Lions,)  which  contains,  on  the  Western 
aide  of  the  river,  another  tine  relic  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture. The  two  propylons,  like  those  at  Kdruch,  (a  port 
of  the  ancient  Thebes  ) are  separated  from  the  river  only 
by  a narrow  plain.  (Light,  p.  S7.  Norden,  pi.  civ.)  The 
place  derives  its  name  from  on  avenue  of  sphinxes  in 
front  of  the  Temple  which  was  half  excavated  from  the 
rock  and  half  built  in  front  of  it.  It  is,  without  contra- 
diction, says  M.  Champollion,  {Bullet,  xii.  248.)  the 
worst  production  of  the  Age  of  ilhamses  the  Great;  and 
was  dedicated  by  that  Prince  to  Phre,  (the  Sun,)  and 
Fhthah,  Lord  of  Justice;  the  columns  beginning  and 
ending  the  rows  of  sphinxes  are  statues  of  Sesoetris  in 
a standing  posture  ; and  his  conquests  over  the  nations 
North  and  South  arc  represented  on  the  outside  of  the 
pylon,  but  are  now  so  much  defaced  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable.  The  greater  port  of  the  Temple  is 
buried  in  sand  ; nnd  its  dilapidated  state  led  Burckhardt 
to  suppose  it  to  be  more  oncient  than  the  sculptures  at 
Kurneh  and  Knrnak. 

In  a desert  spot,  about  21  miles  in  a straight  line,  but 
more  than  twice  that  distance  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
which  here  makes  a considerable  sweep  to  the  South 
and  East,  and  not  more  than  six  miles  by  the  shortest 
rood  from  TdmAs  opposite  to  Derri,  are  the  remains  of 
Hassaye,  or  a village  called  HBsskyA,or*Am&deh,*  and  a fine  Temple, 

Annul  a.  ' 

_ * Uiulyi  and  'Amidih  an  Arabic  word*,  erronroualy  spelt  by 
Burckhardt  and  Cailliaud.  The  first  is  the  plural  of  Nay,  and  »ij*> 
tttfiro  u pools  of  water  filtered  through  sand  lying  upon  • rocky  bed •/* 
the  aeeoad  i«  the  plural  of  'imid,  “ a column,  lofty  edifice/'  &c. 
The  name*  in  M.  Cailliaad'a  list  'iii.  .*149.)  wnv  furnished  by 
aome  illiterate  scribe,  probably  a Nubian,  and  ore  very  often  mi*- 
■polled.  Burckhardt  la  much  mure  correct , but  lie  was  nut  well 
acquainted  with  the  literal  Arabic  when  be  made  this  journey,  and 
hi*  cur  sometimes  deceived  him. 
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" interesting,”  says  Burckhardt,  (p.  97.)  " on  account  of  NUBIA, 
its  preservation,  being  almost  entire.”  It  has  experienced  v-w/ 
the  lot  of  most  of  the  Nubian  Temples,  and  **  the  walla 
of  the  Celia  have  a thick  coat  of  plaster,  on  which  are 
paintings  of  Greek  Saints.”  There  is  first  (Champol- 
lion, in  Bullet,  xii.  247.)  a kind  of  pronaoa  (vestibule) 
supported  by  twelve  square  pillars  covered  with  sculp- 
tures, and  four  columns,  which  may  be,  not  inaptly,  styled 
proto-doric,  as  being  the  prototype  of  the  Grecian  Order 
bearing  that  name,  and  they  are  found  only  iu  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  Egyptian  architecture.  This 
Temple  wub  founded  by  Thouthmosis  Ilf.,  otherwise 
named  Meeris,  as  appears  from  the  inscriptions  upon 
the  jambs  of  the  inner  doorways ; which,  literally  trans- 
lated, arc  as  follows:  “ The  beneficent  God,  Lord  of  the 
World,  (the  Sun  giving  stability  to  the  Universe,)  Son 
of  the  Sun,  (Thouthmosis,)  the  regulator  of  Justice, 
hath  performed  an  act  of  devotion  to  his  Father  the 
God  Phr£,  (the  Sun,)  God  of  the  two  heavenly 
mountains,  and  hath  erected  iu  honour  of  him  this 
Temple  of  hard  stone ; he  hath  done  this  that  he  may 
have  eternal  life.”  The  four  chambers  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  sanctuary  and  a part  of  the  vestibule  were 
made  by  his  successor  Aincnophis  11.,  as  is  recorded  in 
a long  inscription  on  a vast  block  of  stone  ( stele ) at  the 
extremity  of  the  sanctuary.  Thouthmosis  IV.,  the  next 
in  succession,  completed  the  edifice  by  adding  the/woiiaos. 

The  sculptures  here  are  much  superior,  says  M.  Cham- 
pollion, (/&.  247.)  to  those  at  Derri  or  even  at  Ibsambnl. 

Tdrufts  is  a large  village  inhabited  by  Arabs  of  the  Toumas. 
Tribe  Gharbiyyeh,  who  established  themselves  in  Nubia 
soon  after  their  Countrymen  invaded  Egypt : and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  about  five  miles  South- 
East  of  it,  is  El  Derr,  or  Derri,  considered  in  modern 
times  as  the  Capital  of  Nubia,  being  the  usual  residence 
of  the  KfuthiGt,  whose  forefathers,  profiting  by  the  in- 
ternal broils  of  the  Mamluks,  the  feebleness  of  the 
Turkish  PAshfis,  and  the  natural  strength  of  their  terri- 
tory, rendered  themselves  independent  not  lung  after 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks.  It  is,  however, 
nothing  more  than  a village  of  about  two  hundred 
houses  (Burck.  30.)  overshadowed  by  a grove  of  palm- 
trees,*  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  Bosnian 
troops  sent  by  Selim  L,  in  1517,  to  occupy  these  narrow 
defiles.  On  the  declivity  of  a rocky  hill,  just  behind 
the  village,  arc  the  remains  of  a Temple  apparently  of 
remote  antiquity,  (Burck.  p.  27.)  but  being  cxcauited 
from  the  sandstone  rock,  still  tolerably  entire,  Burck- 
hardt’s  conjecture  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  for  M. 
Champollion  ( Bullet . xii.  245.)  ascertained  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  time  of  Scsostris,  of  whose  children  its 
inscriptions  contain  an  enumeration.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Ainou-Hha  and  Phre  invoked  by  the  name  of  ltham- 
ses,  the  peculiar  patron  of  the  family  of  Sesostria. 

The  latitude  of  Derri,  or  Dirr,  according  to  Dr.  Rilppell, 

(p.  277.)  is  22°  44'  21"  North.  Tdin&s,  by  M.  Cail- 
liaud’s  account,  is  in  22®  44'  45"  North  32°  12'  34"  East 

About  fifteen  miles  South-West  of  Derri  is  lbrim,  ibrira. 
the  ancient  Prim  it,  on  an  insulated  rocky  hill  just  Urania, 
above  the  river.  The  remains  of  some  walls,  Greek 
Churches,  and  a solitary  grauile  column,  are  the  only 
antiquities  which  Burckhardt  supposed  it  now  to 
retain,  for  its  ruined  castle  was  probably  built  in  the 
Lower  Empire  ; but  M.  Champollion  ( Bullet . xii.  243.) 


* It  appears  very  naked  ao«l  cum  forties*  in  Norden' • plate 
(dix.) 
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NUBIA,  fount!  four  cavern-like  excavations  at  the  foot  of  the  enor- 
mons  mass  of  sandstone  on  which  the  castle  stands,  in 
the  first  of  which  is  a silting  figure  of  Thouthmosis  I., 
between  Thdth,  the  Lord  of  Prim,  (Priori*,)  and  S*t6, 
(Juno,)  Queen  of  Elephantine  and  Nubia.  In  the 
second,  there  is  a statue  of  Mams  similarly  placed,  and 
in  a bas-relief,  on  the  right  wall,  Nahi  Governor  of  the 
Southern  Provinces,  presenting  the  tribute  due  from 
them  to  that  Sovereign.  In  the  third  cavern  Osor-Snttf 
presents  the  tribute  from  the  South  to  Amenophis  II,, 
but  the  sculptures  here  are  much  defaced.  The  fourth 
cavern  represents  similar  offerings  made  by  an  .Ethiopian, 

Acabaliof  as  Governor  of  the  South,  to  Scsostris.  Near  the 

Teiryg.  'Akabah  el  Fereik,  (the  rocky  ascent  over  the  harrier,) 
between  30  and  40  miles  South-West  of  Ihrim,  there  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  Nubian  Temples  ; it 
is  excavated  from  the  side  of  a nearly  perpendicular  rock 
and  accessible  only  by  a very  narrow  ami  dangerous 
path.  Its  walls  were  plastered  over  by  the  Greeks  and 
adorned  with  pictures  of  their  Saints,  especially  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon  ; but  M.  Champoilion  had  this 
covering  removed,  and  found  that  tile  Temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  Thoth  by  Horus,  son  of  Amenophis  Mem  non. 
lie  also  hud  draw  ings  made  of  three  bas-reliefs  of  great 
mythological  interest.  (Bullet,  xii.  137.)  He  erroneously 
calls  it  Jebel  *Addeh,  fur  that  hill,  which  is  insulated  and 
close  to  the  water’s  edge,  is  nearly  six  miles  beyond 
Fereik.  On  its  summit  is  the  Kal’ah  ‘Addeh.  (Castle 
of  *Addch.)  similar  in  construction  to  that  of  Ibrim,  but 
long  since  abandoned. 

EtwunbaL  On  the  Western  bank,  nearly  opposite  to  Fereik,  are 

Ibumboul.  the  celebrated  Temples  of  I bsambul,  so  well  known  by 
the  accurate  descriptions  of  Ilurckhardt  (p.  89.)  and 
Belzoni,  (203.  wq.)  whose  Herculean  labours  in  bringing 
those  remarkable  monuments  again  to  light,  would  be 
alone  sufficient  to  command  the  gratitude  of  all  who 
have  any  respect  for  works  of  ancient  Art.  The  site 
of  thc*e  splendid  edifices  is  in  22°  19'  47"  North,  (RGp- 
pell,  277.)  or  according  to  M.  Cailliaud,  in  22°  ISP 
North  and  31°  32'  54"  East.  Both  the  Temples  are 
entirely  excavated  from  the  rock.  The  smallest,  dedi- 
cated to  llathor,  (Venus,)  by  Nofrd-Ari,  consort  of 
Rhumses  the  Great,  is  immediately  over  the  river,  and 
is  decorated  in  front  by  six  colossal  statues,  each  of 
about  35  feet  in  height,  representing  that  Prince  and  his 
Queen  with  their  children  at  their  feet.  These  statues 
arc  finely  executed,  and  the  Temple  itself  is  covered  with 
beautiful  bas-reliefs.  On  a tablet  to  the  right,  an 
Ethiopian  Chief  congratulates  Sesostris  on  his  having 
subjugated  the  Libyans ; **  but  the  Great  Temple, 
says  M.  Champoilion,  **  would  be  a wonder  even  at 
Thebes  itself.”  Its  entrance  is  adorned  by  four  figures 
in  a sitting  posture,  each  of  which  is  not  less  than  61 
feet  in  height,  all  admirable  portraits  of  Rhamses  the 
Great.  (Sesostris.)  The  interior  is  not  less  admirable; 
but  its  doorway  is  so  blacked  up  with  sand,  as  to  be 
scarcely  passable.  It  can  be  entered  only  by  a person 
creeping  on  hands  and  knees  through  a small  hole, 
and  the  heat  and  want  of  air  within  are  such  as  to 
be  almost  insufferable.  The  thermometer  row,  says 
the  same  traveller,  to  115°.  (Fahrenheit.)  The  first 
chamber  is  supported  by  eight  pillars,  against  each 
of  which  there  is  a colossal  figure  of  the  same  Prince 
30  leet  high  r and  on  the  walls  there  is  a series  of  bas- 
reliefs  relative  to  his  conquests  in  Africa.  One  espe- 
cially, representing  him  in  a triumphal  car.  followed 
by  bauds  of  prisoners,  Nubians,  Negroes,  &c.  of  the 


natural  sixe,  is  a composition  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  NUBIA, 
effect.  The  remaining  chambers,  sixteen  in  number,  ^ T ' 
abound  in  fine  bas-reliefs  on  Religious  subjects,  muiiv  of 
which  are  highly  interesting  and  curious.  The  whole 
is  terminated  by  a sanctuary,  at  the  end  of  which  there 
are  four  fine  statues  in  a sittiug  posture,  and  greatly 
exceeding  the  natural  size.  They  represent  Aniou- 
Rfi,  Phr6,  Phthah,  ami  Rhamses  the  Great.  The  heat 
of  the  interior  is  not  inaptly  compared  by  M.  Cham  pul- 
lion  to  that  ofa  Turkish  vapour-bath.  Six  large  histori- 
cal tablets  in  the  great  chamber  were  copied  by  order  of 
Messrs.  Champoilion  and  llosellini ; as  well  as  a long 
inscription  on  a column  in  the  interior  of  the  Great 
Temple.  It  consists  of  a Decree  of  Phthah  (Vulcan)  in 
favour  of  Sesostris,  ami  that  Monarch's  reply,  (lb.  141.) 

From  Ibaambal,  Southward  to  the  Wadi  ilhalfah,  all 
the  Eastern  side  of  the  river  is  a fertile  valley  of  some 
width,  except  where  the  hills  advance  very  near  to  the 
stream  ; the  Western  side  is  almost  invariably  sandy 
and  barren ; but  it  appears  to  have  been  well  peopled 
formerly,  and  the  mins  of  churches  and  other  buildings 
mark  the  site  of  towns  and  villages  at  no  very  distant 
period.  At  Serreh  Gharbi  (Western  Serreh)  there  are  Gluuby 
the  ruins  of  a small  Temple,  which  has  been  successively  $***&• 
converted  into  a C hurch  and  o Mosque.  It  has  still  the 
remains  of  some  remarkable  bas-reliefs,  but  is  much 
decayed.  (Burck.  87.)  At  the  distance  of  18  milea 
further,  commences  the  Wfidi  Ilhalfah,*  opposite  to  Wady 
Sukoif  on  the  Eastern  bank.  On  the  Western  side  are  IlalLdb- 
the  remains  ofa  fine  and  ancient  Temple.  (Burck.  85.) 

Three  edifices  may  still  be  traced,  according  to  M. 
Champoilion  : (Bullet,  xii.  138.)  the  first  and  Northern- 
most, a small  square  building  of  no  importance ; the 
second  a Temple  of  unburned  brick  and  stoue,  with  proto- 
doric  columns,  dedicated  to  Hor-Ammon  by  Ameno- 
phis  II.,  son  and  successor  of  Merit.  Two  inscribed 
columns  also  (slelt)  of  importance  were  found  buried  iu 
the  sand,  one  recording  the  adoration  and  gifts  of  K hara- 
ses I.,  and  another  the  consignment  of  all  the  Nubian 
nations,  by  their  God  Mandu,  to  the  care  of  Osortasen  of 
the  XVIth  Dynasty.  Shamik,  Omui,  Shoal,  Oaharkin 
and  Kds,  are  the  only  names  still  legible ; but  there 
were  three  others  now  entirely  effaced.  The  third 
Temple,  a little  way  further  South,  is  in  the  same  state 
of  dilapidation.  It  was  the  principal  Temple  of  the 
Egyptian  city  of  Beheni,  a place  apparently  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  was  erected  by  Mceris,  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Ammon  and  the  Sun.  (Ynum-Ra  and  Thru.) 

At  the  Southern  extremity  of  W&di  Hhalfah,  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  river,  arc  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town,  perhaps  Bugorash  or  Bukoras,  the  Capital  of  Bujoraatu 
Maris,  the  Northern  Province  of  Nubia.  (Quatreorere,  Bucoras. 
ii.  17.  32.) 

The  termination  of  the  second  Cataract  is  about  a GiatudeL 
mile  and  a half  South  of  Wiidi  Hhalfah,  in  21°  53'  321'  ‘*econd 
North  and  31°  56'  46"  East.  JU  is  called  by  the  Arabs  a1ar*c 
Jebel-el-jenadil.  (The  Mountain  of  Rocks.)  “ Between 
this  place,”  says  El  kdriai,  (p.  21.)  **  aud  the  city  of 
Btl&k  t (Bhilet)  there  are  six  days’  journey  by  land,  and 
four  (more)  by  water  on  account  of  the  bends  in  the 


* Probably  from  hltaift,  sn  aquatic  brrb. 

f This  wtbe  UoJuiuy  of  Quatrrm^rw,  ( Mtm.  it  9.)  sad  Takua  of 
Burck hwrdt ; (p.  494.)  mure  untraoTdmwry  corruption*  uf  foreign 
namw  than  this,  are  not  uncommon  in  Eastern  MSS. 

J The  vfitomifvr  ha*  here,  by  an  awkward  utniwuoo,  made  Idrun 
w»y  the  revrrv*  uf  wh«t  )mj  niv-.nt  to  m)*  ; mum-ly,  th»t  th*  black 
people  went  by  water  frvm  Jrsadil  to  lhUk,  though  h*  immediately 
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NUBIA.  river.  The  ships  of  the  Blacks  g o backward  and  for- 
^ , word  to  und  from  Jcbel-el-jen&dil,  for  they  can  go  no 
v furlher  in  their  way  towards  Egypt,  because  the  Almighty 
hath  hecn  pleased  to  make  this  mountain  small  of  ascent 
on  the  side  of  the  Country  of  the  Blacks;  but  its  second 
face,  that  which  looks  towards  Egypt,  is  exceedingly 
high;  and  the  Nile  runs  down  from  its  higher  to  its 
lower  side  with  a great  and  tremendous  stream ; the 
water  being  obstructed  in  its  course  by  stones  heaped  upon 
atones,  and  by  devouring  rocks/’  This  exactly  agrees 
with  our  modern  accounts  of  the  Batnel-liajar,  (Belly 
of  Rocks.)  and  the  Cataract  itself.  Burckhardt,  who  saw 
it  laefore  the  rocks  on  the  Eastern  side  had  been  blown 
up  by  Mohammed ’All’s  l&ghumjl  b&shi,  (head  miner,) 
in  order  to  clear  the  passage,  says,  (p.  84.)  *'  It  is 
formed  by  a part  of  the  stream  only,  at  most  twenty 
yards  in  breadth  ; its  fall  is  more  rapid,  and  the  noise  and 
foam  greater  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  Batn-el- 
bajar.  or  than  at  the  Cataracts  of  Oswan  ; still,  how- 
ever, it  little  deserves  to  he  called  a cataract  or  shel&l.* 
There  are  three  principal  fulls,  or  sloping  rocks,  one 
above  another,  over  which  the  water  descends  with  great 
velocity.”  The  whole  tract  between  the  W&dl  Hhalfah 
and  Sukkdt  is  called  Batn,  Dur  or  W4di-el-hnjar,  » 
■tony  wilderness,  witli  many  rapids  in  the  river,  similar 
to  those  at  Osw&n.  (Burck.  42  ) The  navigation  was 
here  interrupted  for  about  100  miles,  till  cleared  as 
before  mentioned  by  order  of  the  present  Pasha.  A few 
narrow  strips  of  level  ground,  watered  hy  wheels,  are  cul- 
tivated in  this  barren  tract,  by  an  Arab  Tribe  called  Omm- 
cl-sherif,  w ho  say  they  came  origiually  from  Mecca. 

The  Western  shore  is  less  rugged,  and  was  formerly 
well  peopled,  as  is  evident  from  the  ruins  of  castles, 
Wsilv  churches,  convents,  and  houses,  which  occur  from  time 
Sctiinf.  to  time,  all  the  way  to  Wddi  Semnch,  where  the  stream 
forces  its  way  through  a narrow  passage,  not  more 
than  fifty  paces  in  breadth,  formed  by  two  rocks  which 
project  on  the  opposite  sides.  On  the  summit  of 
these  precipices  there  are  ruins,  and  on  the  Western 
one  the  remains  of  a singular  and  ancient  Temple. 
(Burck.  81 .)  The  place  is  also  called  Altisi.  The  Nile 
forms  a little  port  on  its  Western  side,  (Cailliaud,  i. 
399.)  and  the  Temple,  according  to  M.  Cailliaud,  is 
hi  21®  29/  32”  North  and  30°  57' 24*  East,  in  Dr. 
Ruppcll’s  Map,  in  21°  31'  North  and  31°  24"  East. 
Plates  of  it  and  its  sculptures  are  given  by  the  former  of 
those  travellers,  (ii.  pi.  xxiv. — xxvii.)  and  he  remarks 
that  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  front  have  been  substituted 
for  others  which  had  been  obliterated.  The  whole 
height  of  the  walls  is  formed  of  only  three  layers  of 
stoucs,  so  large  are  the  dimensions  of  each  block.  The 
Temple  is  built  of  sandstone,  and  placed  within  an  cn- 
closure  about  180  feet  long  and  60  wide.  A little  to 
the  South-West  there  is  another  and  not  much  larger  en- 
closure which  seems  to  have  been  filled  with  houses  ; and 
other  mounds  or  remains  of  walls,  Christian  Churches, 
and  ruins  on  the  islands  and  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
show  that  there  was  anciently  a town  in  this  place. 
(Cailliaud,  pi.  xxtii.)  On  the  Eastern  side,  M.  Cail- 
liaud,  who  crossed  the  river  on  a raft,  found  the  remains 
of  a larger  Temple,  which  escaped  Burckhardt’s  notice 
from  his  having  crossed  the  ascent  called  ’Akabet-el- 
bendt,  and  quitted,  for  a short  time,  the  banks  of  the 

afterwards  my*  that  tltetr  wrre  ilurinbarkrd  at  the  Cataract, 

and  carrii-d  tnnwr  on  the  hack  of  rjimt-I*  to  Oawut,  neatly  Incite 
d*}V Journey  at  the  caiatan  rate  of  travelling. 

• This  word  jwotvslny  means  only  44  a rapid.” 


river.  The  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  are  here  finely  NCBM. 
executed,  (ii.  pi.  xxvi.  xxvii.)  but  the  roof  has  fallen  in,  — 
and  the  area  is  so  choked  up  with  sand  and  rubbish, 
that  no  entire  tablets  can  he  delineated.  At  Wadi 
Hhalfah  the  strata  of  rock  change  entirely.  To  that  Primithe 
point  sandstone  prevails,  beyond  it  greenstone  and 
greywacke.  These  primitive  rocks,  says  Burckhardt, 

(46.)  continue  throughout  the  Batn-el-hajar.  Beyond 
Sir  as,  granite  and  immense  masses  of  quartz  occur,  und 
the  greenstone  (primitive  trap,  or  amphibolite,)  is 
traversed  everywhere  by  strata  of  quaitz.  **  On  our 
right,”  near  Delr  Solleh,  '(about  25  miles  North  of 
Sirds,)”  says  M.  Cailliaud,  “ arose  black  amphibolic  or 
feldspar  rocks,  traversed  by  veins  of  rose-coloured  feld- 
spar. As  soon  as  Mirkis  is  passed,  sandstone  is  no 
louger  seen,  the  soil  is  entirely  primitive  ; grauilic  rocks 
furrowed  by  threads  of  micaceous  schist,  granite  with 
white  feldspar,  and  greenish  feldspar  rocks/' 

About  25  miles  in  a South-Western  direction  fromwadyal 
Sir&s,  across  the  ’Akabat-el-bendt,  a- sleep  passage  over  tyi*. 
the  moul&ius,  is  Wddi-al-lireh,  containing  the  principal 
village  in  the  Batn-el-hajar,  opposite  to  some  islands  in 
the  river.  (Burck.  47.)  In  passing  through  the  Wadi 
Ambikd,*  15  miles  further  South,  the  stream  rushes  im- 
petuously over  the  rocks,  and  carries  its  foaming  current 
to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  feet ; there  is  nowhere, 
however,  any  fall  that  can  properly  be  so  called.  The 
mountains  of  Ambikd  appeared  to  Burckhardt  to  be  the  Arobigo. 
culminating  ridge  of  the  Batn-el-hajar.  Between  15 
and  20  miles  up  the  river  there  are,  on  Ltie  Eastern 
bank,  the  ruins  of  'Okameh,  the  last  village  of  the  Batn-  Oknwb,  or 
el-hajar,  but  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Sukkdt.  Oppo-  Ckoaf. 
site  to  it  on  the  Western  side,  Dr.  llfippell  has  noted 
the  existence  of  a warm  spring ; this  seems  to  mark 
this  spot  us  the  site  of  the  Upper  Maks,  mentioned  by 
Abfi  Sel&h  und  other  Arab  writers  as  six  days'  journey 
above  the  termination  of  the  secoud  Cataract.  (Quutre- 
mere,  Mem.  ii.  9.  32.)  It  was  a garrison- town,  and  no 
one  could  pass  through  it  without  being  strictly  ex- 
amined ; even  the  Kiug  himself,  for  form’s  sake,  was 
subjected  to  an  examination.  {Id.  10.)  About  9 miles 
above  'Okameh  is  the  Island  of  Kolbch  or  Kulub,  Colld. 
separated  from  the  Western  bank,  as  Burckhardt  sup-  Qoukrob. 
poses,  (77.)  by  an  artificial  channel,  which  is  dry  in 
Spring.  On  this  island  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
town  and  a Christian  Church.  The  river  is  full  of  rocks 
as  far  up  as  'Amarah.  w here  there  is  a trifling  Cataract, 

(Burck.  76.)  the  first  in  the  Balu-el-hajar.  The  Southern 
extremity  of  this  place  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
a fine  Temple.  Six  columns  of  its  pronaoa  (vestibule) 
remain,  the  only  specimens  of  Egyptian  architecture, 
says  Burckhardt,  (54.)  which  I have  ever  seen,  con- 
structed of  calcareous  stone,  all  the  rest  being  built  of 
sandstone.  It  stands  in  20°  48'  North,  according  to 
Dr.  Ruppell’s  observations,  {Rcisc,  p.  277.)  about  three 
miles  North  of  the  village  of  Eber,  or  Abri,  on  the  West 
bank  of  the  river,  at  300  puces  from  the  stream.  Its 
columns  have  square  bases,  an  almost  unparalleled  pecu-  # 
liarity  in  Egyptian  architecture,  and  they  are  covered 
with  narrow  strips  of  bas-reliefs,  separated  by  lines  of 
hieroglyphics.  The  c artovehtt,  or  scrolls  for  Royal 
names,  are,  for  the  most  part,  left  blank.  Its  founda- 
tions in  some  places  appear  very  slight  and  inadequate 
to  bear  so  heavy  a superstructure ; (Cailliaud,  iii.  253. 

Burck.  54  ) a circumstance  observable  in  the  Mcmno- 


• Tantbuku  iu  ('aillsa'irf’*,  A.mb\ikoi  in  RiipprU’*  Map. 
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NUBIA,  nium  at  Thebes,  and  in  other  Egyptian  buildings. 

(Caillinud,  ii.  pi.  xvi. — xviii.)  At  Fantau,  on  the  Western 
bank,  in  20°  40'  28"  North  and  30°  2b'  24"  East,  M. 
Cliam|io!l:on  found  the  remuius  of  n town  or  village,  and 
a DHr  or  Convent  in  a very  perfect  state.  This  is  no 
Say,  doubt  the  ancient  Episcopal  City  of  SaT,  for  the  island 

opposite  to  it,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Nile,  still  bears 
the  same  name,  and  on  its  North-Eastern  side  there  arc 
the  remains  of  a fortress,  repaired  by  the  Turks  under 
Selim  I.  Its  walls,  from  3b  to  40  feet  high,  were 
formed  of  rnud  and  fragments  of  ancient  buildings ; 
they  are  now  completely  in  ruins,  but  many  Turkish 
cannons  still  remain  among  the  rubbish.  The  ruins  of  a 
Christian  Church  and  a small  Egyptian  Temple  are 
seen  not  very  far  from  the  Castle.  Sui  is  placed  by  I bn 
Sulei'm,  the  Historian  of  Nubia,  just  above  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  Cataract.  (Quatremere,  Mem. 
■ ii.  11.)  44  It  is  the  residence,'*  he  says,  44  of  a Bishop, 

and  has  a Birba.  (Egyptian  Temple.)  Beyond  it  is  the 
Sakalouda.  District  of  the  Su-koludd.  i.  t.  the  Seven  Governors ; a 
tract  exactly  resembling  that  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
Country  of  the  Muslims;  (Egypt ;)  its  cultivable  ground 
being  sometimes  broad,  sometimes  narrow,  and  pro- 
ducing date-palms,  mokls,  (or  duma,  «♦  e.  the  Cvcifrra 
Thebalca .)  sines,  and  grain,  some  olives,  end  a few 
cotton  trees."  44  From  Amdrah,”  a few  miles  below 
S6I,  says  Burckhardl,  (55.)  " a wide  plain  opens,  the 
Eastern  chain  making  a wide  circuit,  while,  to  the 
West,  the  mountains  terminate.  The  cultivable  soil  on 
the  Eastern  side  is  nearly  one  mile  and  a half  in  breadth  ; 
and  between  it  and  the  mountains  is  a barren  tract 
covered  with  small  flints  and  pebbles,  similar  to  that  at 
Suez.'*  The  Island  of  SdT,  as  M.Cailliaud  informs  us, 
(i.  367.)  is  about  7 miles  long  and  2 miles  and  a half 
broad.  On  its  Eastern  side  there  is  a hill  of  some 
height,  and  near  the  water  it  is  fertile,  but  in  the 
interior,  desert.  When  the  Nile  is  at  its  lowest  point 
this  island  is  united  with  the  Western  shore  by  two  small 
islets,  the  channels  between  them  being  then  dry.  On 
the  Western  side  of  the  river  the  productive  soil  is  here 
from  100  to  200  pacts  in  width.  At  Nelwab,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Island  of  Wist,  there  are  a few  relics  of 
a Christian  Church  and  an  Egyptian  Temple.  (Cail- 
liaud,  ii.  pi.  xv.  fig  4.)  At  about  14  miles  further 
South  is  Jebel  Dushch  or  Ddsh,  a rocky  hill  of  sand- 
stone, marking  the  Southern  boundary  of  Sukkot.  Near 
its  summit,  there  is  a grotto  containing  some  mutilated 
figures,  and  above  it  were  found  some  hieruglyphical 
tablets.  (Cailliuud,  ii.  pi.  xv,  fig.  1 — 3.) 

SoU-b.  Solib,  or  Soleb  is  the  first  village  in  the  Ddr-cl-mahds,* 

Goutien  and  at  Guryen  Tawah,  t about  3 miles  and  a half  to  the 

Taoua.  South  of  it,  ore  the  ruins  of  a tine  Temple,  which  Burck- 

hardt.  to  his  great  regret,  could  see  only  from  the  Eustcra 
side  of  the  river.  (74.)  It  has  a considerable  resemblance 
to  the  Memnonium  at  Thebes,  is  about  350  paces  from  the 

* Without  knowing  how  a well  informed  native  would  *{«'U  the 
word  Maha»,  which  luu  not  been  given  tattler  by  Cailliaud  orBuxclt- 
hard!  iu  (lie  Arabic  character,  its  meaning  can  only  he  conjectured. 
The  phrase  probably  aignifu-a  “ the  diatricl  of  the  fend  nr  deflexion 
in  the  river’*  cm  rue.”  Aa  Mafias  may  be  written  in  bi,  and 
Sulsknt  in  eight  different  way*,  it  t*  hy  no  mean*  easy  to  determine 
which  is  to  be  preferred ; r*|«ciaUy  as  many  words  pave  provincial 
Significations,  which  no  Dictionary  can  supply. 

f Tliat  M (’Milhaud's  Map  is  in  general  accurate,  cannot  bo 
doubted;  h»il  there  is  here  a singular  discrepancy  between  it  and 
the  data  furnished  by  Burckhsnlt.  That  traveller  was  opposite  to 
thru-  mins  two  hours  before  he  reached  Wawi  on  hia  return ; they 
arc,  therefore,  six  or  seven  mde»  South  of  that  village,  but  M.  Cud- 
hand  pi  icv*  them  half  a league  to  the  North  of  it 


river,  with  which  it  was  anciently  connected  by  & cause-  NUBIA, 
way,  and  is  about  350  feet  long,  but  from  the  adjoining 
heaps  of  rubbish  seems  to  have  been  longer  originally. 

The  pylon  was  preceded  by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  and 
lions  with  rams’  (Cmiphis)  or  hawks’  heads,  (Phr6.)  and 
a fine  portico  led  to  the  principal  chamber,  containing  48 
columns.  The  due  proportion  of  the  columns,  finish  of 
the  sculptures,  and  extent  of  the  ruins,  says  M.  Cail- 
liaud,  (i.  376.)  all  indicate  a monument  of  the  first  rank. 

(ii.  pi.  ix.— xiv.)  The  site  of  these  ruins,  as  determined 
by  M.  Cuilliaud,  (i.  381.  iii.  343.)  is  20°  23'  45"  North 
and  30°  3t/  32"  East.  Dr.  RQppell’s  observations 
give  20°  26’  3"  North  and  29°  37'  24”  East  (Reite, 

278.)  This  neighbourhood  is  much  infested  by  wolves 
and  hyenas;  hippopotamuses  and  crocodiles  abound  in 
the  river.  GCiryen  Tawah  is  marked  ns  Phthur  in  M. 

Caillioud's  Mop ; but  on  what  authority  does  not  appear.* 

The  next  place  in  which  there  ere  any  considerable  ruins 
is  Seseh,  near  the  Isle  of  Aglas,  about  40  miles  to  the  Sesc*. 
South-East  of  GCiryen  Tawah,  and  18  miles  South- 
East  of  Tinireh.  Beside  a large  fortified  enclosure, 
there  are  some  remains  of  an  Egyptian  Temple,  in  20° 

5'  54"  North  and  30°  46'  East;  so  soon  would  Burck- 
hardt  have  ascertained  that  Soleb  was  nut,  as  he  had 
heard,  (73.)  44  the  most  Southern  specimen  of  Egyptian 
architecture.”  (75.)  Of  these  ruins,  which  are  in  a very 
dilapidated  state,  M.  Cailli&ud  has  given  delineations. 

(ii.  pi.  vil.  viii.)  The  country  here  becomes  more 
fertile,  and  is  better  cultivated  ; and  Kukeh,  a few  miles 
further  up,  is  a large  and  handsome  village ; but  the 
small  stock  of  provisions  possessed  by  its  inhabitants 
had  been  so  completely  exhausted  by  the  PAshd’s  troop®, 
that  no  supplies  were  to  be  obtuined  there.  The  Eastern 
bank  is  here  a complete  desert;  the  cultivable  soil 
being  nowhere  of  any  gTeat  width,  or  very  productive. 

A little  further  South,  another  range  of  primitive  rock, 
principally  of  rose-coloured  and  white  granite,  crosses 
from  East  to  West,  and  occasions  a very  abrupt  and 
singular  elbow,  almost  at  right  angles,  in  the  course  of 
the  river,  which  is  here  broken  by  many  blauds,  some 
of  them  considerable  ones,  os  far  as  the  foot  of  the  third 
Cataract. 

At  H&nnek,  a large  village  in  19°  41'  80"  North,  flanck. 
near  the  boundary  between  Mahasand  Donkolah,  there  ThwlCrt^ 
is  a small  but  dangerous  Cataract ; the  rfter  being  here  r 
filled  with  rocky  islets.  The  Tomb  of  a Mohammedan 
Saint,  rather  more  than  half  a mile  to  the  South  of 
Hannck,  on  the  Western,  and  Kabodi,  a village  rather 
more  than  & mile  South,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
river,  mark  the  confines  of  the  two  Provinces.  There 
is  much  cultivated  ground  about  Hannck,  and  at  a Confines  of 
short  distance  to  the  South  the  landscape,  for  the  first  Bongola. 
time,  ceases  to  resemble  that  of  Egypt.  An  immense 
plaiti  of  sand  with  tracts  covered  with  grass  and  acacias, 
backed  by  a few  scattered  and  very  distant  hills,  ojmmis 
to  the  West.  Here  the  date-palms  become  rare,  and 
the  destructive  white  ant  (fertnes)  is  first  seen.  This 
Cataract,  which  is  of  small  extent,  appears  to  be  that 
mentioned  by  I bn  Sulelm,  (Quutremere,  Mem.  ii.  12.) 
as  the  line  of  separation  between  the  Provinces  of 


* The  Royal  scroll*,  copied  by  M.  Cailliaud,  and  interpreted 
by  M.  Charajiullion,  show  that  thi*  Tempt*  w»«  built  by  Ameno- 
phi*  II.,  eighth  King  of  Miuwtho'l  XVIlIth  Dynasty.  The  cap- 
tive*, whuac  name*  M.  Cailliaud  did  mil  copy,  are  either  Negro**, 
(pi.  xiv,  tig.  7—9.)  or  ai  M.  Champollion  auppowa,  the  Uycso*  or 
Arabian  Shepherd*  from  wheae  cppreaaioo  Kgypt  was  delivered 
hy  Atnoaia,  tha  tirat  King  of  the  same  Dy  unity.  (Cailliaud,  iu.  249.) 
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NUBIA.  Maria  and  Makorrah ; (Macuria ;)  and  if  so,  the  fortress 
WyW  Istenun,  (SrffoV,)  mentioned  by  him,  is  probably  that 
of  which  remains  still  exist  on  the  Eastern  bank.  (Cail- 
Toraboa.  liaud,  i.  397.  ii.  pi.  U*x.  fig.  2.)  At  Tomboa,  a little 
to  the  South  on  the  same  aide,  there  are  two  hierogly- 
phic tablets  on  a granite  rock  near  the  river,  and  a 
fragment  of  a colossus  of  grey  granite,  prostrate  among 
the  rocks,  about  100  paces  to  the  East.  (Cailliaud,  ii. 
pi.  vi.)  The  stream  is,  in  this  part  of  ita  course, 
divided  into  many  chan  neb  by  islands  of  various  di- 
mensions ; the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  which 
Argo.  is  named  Argo.  It  is  richly  clad  with  verdure,  and 
forms  a delightful  contrast  to  the  dreary  and  almost 
Cohmal  contiguous  wastes.  Its  Northern  extremity  is  in  19° 
statue*.  32'  31"  North,  and  the  site  of  its  colossal  statues,  about 
aix  miles  to  the  North  of  its  Southern  extremity,  is  ill 
19°  2?  56"  North  and  SO3  35'  19"  East.  (Ruppel,  278.) 
Temple.  The  faint  traces  of  a large  Temple  are  still  visible;  and 
the  statues  of  grey  granite  now  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
were  upwards  of  2 1 feet  high  when  erect.  They  are  in  the 
genuine  Egyptian  style,  and  little  mutilated,  but  have  no 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  (Cailliaud,  ii.  pi.  ii. — tv.  Rup- 
pel, pi.  i.)  On  the  site  of  the  Temple  there  are  a few 
more  fragments  of  Egyptian  sculpture.  The  "oshur,  (At- 
cUpiat  procera ,)  so  common  in  these  regions,  abounds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  ruins;  which  ore  placed, 
according  to  M.  Cailliaud,  in  19°  22'  39"  North,  and  a 
mile  or  two  East  of  30°  43'  East.  There  are  no  re- 
mains of  any  importance  between  this  place  and  Don- 
kolah,  the  ancient  and  modern  Capital  of  this  part  of 
Nubia. 

Dongola.  “ Donknlah,”  says  Abu  Seluh,  (Quatremere,  ii.  S3.) 

“ the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nubia,  is  a large  city 
on  the  edge  of  the  Nile.  It  has  many  Churches,  large 
houses,  and  wide  streets.  The  King’s  Palace  is  very 
lofly,  and  has  many  domes  formed  of  red  bricks  like 
those  of  the  houses  in  'Irdk.”  It  was  in  a very  differ- 
eut  slate  when  seen  by  M.  Cailliaud,  (ii.  19.)  who 
places  it  in  18°  1 2' 58"  North  and  31°  7'  44"  East. 
According  to  Dr.  Ruppell  its  position  is  in  18°  12*  51'' 
North  aud  30°  55'  27''’  East.  It  is  commonly  called  Don- 
kolah  el  ’ajuzah,  (Old  Dongola,)  and  is  more  properly  a 
large  village  than  a city.  A rock,  running  from  South- 
East  to  North-West,  from  200  to  250  paces  in  length, 
and  presenting  a perpendicular  cliff  from  80  to  90  feet 
in  height  above  the  river,  is  the  site  on  which  this 
Capital  stands.  A sleep  and  sandy  path  at  its  North- 
Western  and  South-Eastern  extremities,  leads  up  into  the 
town,  which  appears  almost  like  an  assemblage  of  forts, 
as  the  principal  houses  arc  enclosed  by  sloping  walls, 
24  or  25  feet  high.  Hanked  with  little  squure  towers  here 
and  there.  At  the  North-Western  end  of  the  town  there  it 
an  old  Christian  Convent  nearly  90  feet  long,  60  brood, 
and  40  feet  high  : one  of  its  upper  chambers  is  now 
used  ns  a Mosque.  (Cailliaud,  ii.  pi.  i.)  Along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  and  down  into  the  valley  below,  in  the 
same  direction,  there  are  extensive  ruins  with  some 
traces  of  Churches ; on  the  East,  ancient  buryiug 
grounds.  The  elevated  position  of  the  place,  on  the 
summit  of  an  isolated  cliff,  exposes*  it  to  the  wind  from 
every  quarter ; its  streets  are  encumbered  with  sand  from 
the  Desert,  which  to  the  East  is  perfectly  naked,  and 
the  whole  appeared  to  M.  Cailliaud  almost  abandoned, 
and  little  better  than  a heap  of  ruins : but  he  saw  it 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Pasha’s  army, 
when  it  had  previously  suffered  from  the  followers  of 
the  Mamldks,  and  the  surrounding  Country  had  been 


desolated  by  their  contests  with  the  SheTkiyehs  and  NUBIA. 
Bedwin  Arabs. 

Between  62  and  63  miles  North-East  of  Donkolah 
in  a straight  line,  but  nearly  twice  that  distance  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  which  here  makes  a very  large 
sweep  to  the  South-West,  is  the  hill  called  Jebel  G«bel 
Barkul.  It  is  a tabular  mass  of  sandstone,  rising  ub- 
ruptly  and  singly  from  the  plain  of  the  Desert,  about 
half  a mile  from  the  water's  edge,  and  measuring  about 
1350  yards  in  circumference.  Its  Southern  side,  lacing 
the  river,  presents  a perpendicular  face  nearly  200  feet 
high,  broken,  as  is  usual  with  sandstone  rocks,  by  a 
number  of  rugged  fissures  which  give  it  a picturesque 
appearance.  Its  position  is  in  IB*  SO'  51"  North  aud 
32°  8'  East,  according  to  M.  Cailliaud;  IS3  31'  41" 

North,  according  to  Dr.  RQppell.*  The  outline  of  the 
South-Western  angle  of  the  rock  is  something  like  the 
profile  of  a human  head,  and  Mr.  Waddington  seems  to 
think  that  its  form  is  the  work  of  Art.  M.  Cailliaud, 
who  has  given  a view  of  it,  (i.  pi.  Iviii.)  considers  that 
peculiarity  as  entirely  accidental.  On  the  tabular  sum- 
mit of  thia  hill  liter?  are  the  remains  of  six  Temples. 
(Cailliaud,  i.  pi.  lx.  Ixx.)  One  is  a small  Teuiplc  in  Templet, 
great  measure  excavated  from  the  rock  ; it  cousists  of 
five  chambers,  (pi.  ix.  fig.  1.)  and  is  now  entirely  un- 
covered ; its  sculptures  also  are  nearly  obliterated.  At 
about  nine  yards  to  the  East  of  this,  is  the  Temple 
called  Typhonium  by  M.  Cailliaud,  which  is  the  finest  Typho. 
of  all  those  at  this  place.  The  first  chamber  contains  nhun. 
eight  colossal  statues,  representing  probably  the  God 
who  is  the  reputed  Fulhcr  of  the  Deity,  to  the  comme- 
moration of  whose  birth  this  chamber  is  dedicated. 
(Champollion,  Build,  xvii.  263.  272.)  Similar  statues 
are  seen  in  the  chamber  preceding  the  sanctuary. 
(Cailliaud,  i.  pi.  lxxiv.)  On  the  walls  there  are  bas- 
reliefs  representing  a King  and  Queen  presenting  offer- 
ings to  Ammon  seated  ou  a throne,  with  Isis  behind  him. 

This  Sovereign,  as  appears  from  the  scroll  containing 
his  name  and  titles,  is  no  other  than  Tharaca,t  called 
Taracus  by  Manetho,  (of  whose  XXVth  or  Ethiopian 
Dynasty  he  Is  the  third  Prince,)  Tharaca  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  (2  King*,  ch.  xix.  vcr.  9.  Isaiah,  ch.  xxxvii.  ver.  9.) 
and  Tirhakah  in  the  Hebrew  text.  ( Bullet . xiv.  140.) 

The  bas-reliefs  on  the  walls  represent  the  same  Sove-  Temple  of 
reign  making  offerings  to  Ammon,  (pi.  Ixx.)  accom-  Jupiter 
pauied  by  Homs  and  Thoth,  (pi.  lxxi.)  or  Isis  and  ^mon* 
Horns.  (PI.  Ixxii.)  The  most  remarkable  of  these  sculp- 
lures  is  that  on  the  Eastern  side,  where  “ The  King,  God*. 

Lord  of  the  World,  ( ) Son  of  the  Sun,  Lord  of 

Regions,  (Tharaca,)  Giver  of  Life,  Supreme  like  the 
Sun  for  ever,”  is  presenting  un  offering  to  Ammon-Ra, 

Lord  of  the  Regions  of  the  World,"  distinguished  here 
by  a rams  head  crowned  with  a disk  and  two  large 
plumes;  to  " Ndlh,  Mother  and  Mistress  of  the  Hea- 
vens,” crowned  with  the  royal  Tiara,  (psdienl,)  and 
placing  her  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Amin.rn ; to  Phre, 

(the  Sun,)  distinguished  by  a hawk’s  head  bearing 
a disk,  and  followed  by  Mandrils*,  also  having  a hawk's 

* That  traveller  hat  not  given  the  longitude  of  Baikal , but 
allowing  51.  Cluuupollicn‘«  dillereuc*  of  W between  that  place  mul 
M«r*«en  to  the  West  of  it,  it*  ixnitioo,  according  to  Dr.  Ruppell. 
will  be  31“  3 T 31T  East  of  Greenwich. 

f It  appeart  from  the  interlined  |wpjnmi  examined  by  M.  Hea- 
vens, ( a St  Ae/rvaap,)  that  the  Greek  e was  espreaned  by 
TH  in  the  hieroglyphic  character;  aud  t-  i»  mulcted  by  PH  in  tb« 
acrulls  ou  the  1'ortico  of  Ilermopuliv,  (Von  Miuutoli,  Kntr,  tab. 
xiv.)  containing  the  name  of  Pliilip  Aiidcna,  brother  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 
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NUBIA,  head  surmounted  by  a disk  but  contradistinguished  by 
v two  plume  it ; and  to  Tholh , the  second  Hermes,  over 

whose  head,  whieh  is  that  of  an  Ibis,  is  written, 
“ Thouth,  Lord  of  the  Eight  Countries.”  (Chain  poll  ion. 
Bullet,  i.  107.)  This  Temple,  therefore,  was  dedicated 
by  Tirhakah  to  Jupiter  Ammon  and  his  assessors, 
Nelth,  AroBris,  Mandulis,  and  Hermes,  the  especial 
Protectors  of  Nubia.  The  remains  of  another  Temple, 
lo  the  East  of  this,  (Cailliaud,  pi.  Ira. — laiii.)  adorned 
with  bas-reliefe  much  defaced,  near  scattered  fragments  of 
two  more,  lead  to  a fifth  of  the  same  magnitude,  almost 
buried  by  the  fall  of  the  sandstone  rock,  whence  a part 
of  it  was  excavated ; but  a sixth,  about  forty  paces  fur- 
ther to  the  East,  is  the  largest  of  all.  Though  much 
injured  and  encumbered  by  rubbish,  M.  Cailliaud  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a plan  of  it*  (PI.  xiv.  fig.  1.)  Its 
length  is  about  484  feet,  and  it  contained  more  than  B4 
columns,  sphinxes,  and  altars,  covered  with  fine  sculp- 
tures. An  altar  of  grey  granite  in  the  sanctuary, 
(Cailliaud,  pi.  ixv.  Ixvi.)  is,  with  the  exception  of  one 
side,  well  preserved  ; and  on  it  is  represented,  perform- 
ing an  act  of  adoration,  the  King  mentioned  above,  as 
founder  of  the  first  Temple,  for  he  is  qualified  in  the 
scroll  over  his  hood  as  the  44  King  of  an  obedient  people 
(Servant  of  the  Sun  and  Aesculapius)  ever  living.  Son 
^aaenl  of  the  Sun  (Tharaca)  ever  living.”  ( Bullet . j.  219.)  On 
wirn'  a hillock  at  a small  distance  to  the  South-East  ore  the 
remains  of  buildings  apparently  of  Grecian  architecture, 
and  (his  was  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  In 
the  Desert  to  the  West  of  the  rock  (Cailliaud,  i.  pi.  1.) 
Pyramids,  there  are  thirteen  Pyramids,  with  some  vestiges  of  five 
more.  They  form  two  distinct  groups  at  a small  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  differ  from  those  previously 
known  by  having  a small  Temple  with  gateways  ( pylon a) 
and  enclosures,  appended  to  one  of  their  sides,  and  a 
raised  border  at  each  angle.  (Cailliaud,  pi.  xlix. — lvii.) 
The  largest  is  only  81  feet  square  at  its  base.  These 
Pyramid*,  with  the  exception  of  a few  small  ones,  ore 
not  solid,  but  merely  mounds  of  earth  and  rubbish 
cased  with  stone;  and  their  perpendicular  height  always 
exceeds  the  greatest  diameter  of  their  base.  Most  of 
them  bear  a close  resemblance  to  those  near  Assur,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Me  roe  ; (RQppell,  pi.  v.)  but 
the  two  largest  and  some  small  ones  at  BarkAl,  most  of 
those  at  N&ri,  and  several  others,  the  vestiges  of  which 
can  be  traced  at  Assur,  never  had  any  Temples  annexed, 
were  solid  masses  of  stone-work,  and  differ  in  no  essen- 
tial point  from  the  Pyramids  of  Jizeh:  they  are  for 
that  reason  supposed  by  M.  Cailliaud  to  be  more 
ancient  than  the  rest.  That  Mcroe  was  in  the  pe- 
ninsula formed  by  the  Astaboras,  (Atbarah,)  the 
Astagabas,  (Dcnder.)  and  the  Nile,  is  evident  from 
Strabo;  (xvi.  4.8.  p.  771.)  and  that  it  was  above  the 
junction  of  the  Atbarah  aud  the  Nile  is  also  proved  by 
the  same  writer,  (xrii.  1,  2.  p.  786.)  who  says  that  the 
city  of  MeroS  is  700  stadia  (85  miles)  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Nile  and  the  Astaboras.  44  The  Nile,"  he 
adds,  on  the  authority  of  Eratosthenes,  " after  running 
Northward  from  Mero6  2700  stadia,  (337^  miles,)  turns 
back  to  the  South, and  after  passing  in  a South-Western 
direction  3700  stadia  (462£  miles)  till  it  has  nearly  reached 


* Dr.  Rlippcll  nUo  has  given  a plan  of  thin  Temple  (pi.  i».)  with 
a COfT  of  (be  mUoM  Oil  (he  hinv;  of  the  great  altar,  (pi.  ir.  fig. 
1 . n,  o,  e,)  ami  a Lion  eoochant,  th«  emblematic  ligorv  of  King 
Mai*.  . . whoa*  name  and  title*  are  exptvmnl  in  the  acroll*  on  tl»e 
Liou'a  breast.  (/W.  tab.  hi.  fig-  1.) 


the  parallel  ofMerot?,  advances  agood  way  into  Libya;  and  NUBIA, 
taking  another  sweep  regains  the  Northerly  direction  of  _ ■< 
its  course,  and  ruus  53U0  stadia  (662 £ miles)  to  the 
Great  Cataract  winding  a little  to  the  East,  and  1200 
stadia  (150  miles)  to  the  smaller  Cataract  near  Syenc.’* 
Eratosthenes,  therefore,  was  acquainted  with  the  extra- 
ordinary curvatures  in  the  course  of  the  Nile  ; but  Pliny, 

{Nat.  Hist.  vi.  35.)  on  the  authority  of  the  travellers  sent 
to  explore  the  Country  by  Nero,  says,  that  at  the  distance 
of  360  miles  Westward  from  the  confluence  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Astaboras,  was  Napata , the  last  city  taken  by  Pu- 
blius Petroni us,  who  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  chastise  the 
./Ethiopians.  Now,  as  that  General  advanced  only  970 
miles  beyond  Syene,  and  Napata  was  the  last  place 
which  he  reached,  its  distance  is  clearly  determined ; 
but  Barkal,  according  to  M.  Cailliaud,  (iii.  226.)  who 
followed  the  edge  of  the  river,  is  just  960  miles  above 
OswAn  ; its  identity  with  Napata . therefore,  seems  to  be 
well  established  ; its  distance,  moreover,  along  the  course 
of  the  river,  from  Assur,  beiug  very  nearly  360  miles, 
affords  a fresh  corroboration  of  the  same  point.  Ptolemy 
(iv.  5.  p.  113.)  places  Napata  on  the  Eastern  side  of 
the  river,  and  from  that  plucr,  or  rather  from  the  East- 
ern boundary  of  its  territory,  says  Pliny,  ( Ibid .)  lo  the 
Red  Sea,  is  a journey  of  three  days,  through  a region 
very  productive  of  gold,  and  possessing  reservoita  of 
rain  water  in  very  many  places.  RebatAt,  the  present 
name  of  the  Country  where  the  river  turns  suddenly  to 
the  West  aud  South,  may  possibly  be  an  alteration  of 
Napata.  At  NCiri,  or  NCir,  nearly  opposite  to  Bark&l,  Pyramid* 
on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  river,  there  is  another  assent-  of  Noun, 
biage  of  Pyramids,  fifteen  of  which  arc  much  larger  than 
the  rest.  (Cailliaud,  i.  pi.  xlvii.)  One  of  them,  w hich 
measures  146  feet  at  its  base,  is  nearly  double  the  size 
of  any  of  the  rest  ; but  generally  considered,  they  differ 
little  from  the  middle-sized  Pyramids  at  Sakkareh.  They 
arc  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  Egypt, 
tbeir  facings  being  of  sandstone  nicely  levelled,  while 
the  interior  is  filled  with  blocks  of  a puddingstone, 
(greywockc.)  formed  of  quurtzose  pebbles  slightly  ag- 
glutinated. All  these  Pyramids  have  their  angles  turned 
exactly  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Though  the  outer 
coating  of  several  has  been  removed,  or  fallen  off,  there 
ore  no  signs  of  their  having  been  violently  broken 
open.  They  were  probably  the  Royal  sepulchres  of 
Napata. 

At  a distance  from  BarkAl  of  rather  more  than  280  El  Mck- 
miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  is  El  MekheJr,  the  *ieyr* 
chief  place  in  the  modern  territory  of  DAr* el- Berber, 

(Land  of  the  Strangers,)  which  extends  from  the  Isle  of 
Direkch  and  the  Wfcdl  el  HomAr,  where  the  Nile  is 
obstructed  by  a numerous  group  of  rocky  islands,  to 
Umm-kedik,  just  above  its  confluence  with  the  Atburah, 
and  tlxe  Northern  limit  of  the  tropical  rains,  as  well  as 
the  boundary  of  the  peninsula  of  Meruc.  At  a little 
more  than  100  miles  to  the  North-East  of  Barkal,  the 
Nile  takes  a sudden  sweep  round  by  North-West  to  the  Sweep  of 
South-West,  its  course  having  previously  been  nearly 
North  by  We6t.  In  the  interval  between  BarkAI  and 
this  bend  in  the  river,  marked  by  the  Island  of  Mokr&t, 

22  miles  in  length,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
whole  of  the  river's  course,  there  are  several  ruins  of  Ruins, 
ancient  fortresses,  and  one  or  two  places  which  must 
have  been  the  site  of  considerable  towns  ; but  the  whole 
is  now  thinly  peopled  ; and  to  the  South  of  the  bend, 
little  ground,  beyond  a narrow  strip  on  the  hanks  of 
the  stream,  is  capable  of  cultivation.  A wide  extent  of 
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barren  sand,  more  or  leas  level,  is  seen  on  both  sides, 
which  when  traversed  by  a strong  Southerly  wind  ob- 
scures the  air  with  clouds  of  scorching  dust,  and  renders 
the  short  postages  from  one  reach  of  the  river  to  another 
•very  hazardous.  Thus  at  Abu  Ahmed,  on  the  bend  of 
the  river,  M.  Cailliaud  met  a caravan  from  Widi  el- 
seb£i’  to  that  place,  which  had  been  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  from  being  detained  in  the  Desert  two  days 
beyond  the  usual  lime,  by  the  prevalence  of  a violent 
South-West  wind,  which  raised  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometers to  near  119°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  (iii.  196.) 
Lower  Nubia  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the  Nile  and 
Atharah  ; and  as  the  Country  to  the  South  of  that  point, 
called  in  modern  Maps  Upper  Nubia,  and  long  since 
divided  into  the  Principalities  of  SttSMDI  and  Semmar, 
di Hers  material ly  with  respect  both  to  its  physical  condi- 
tion and  present  inhabitants  from  Nubia  Proper,  an 
account  of  it  will  mure  properly  come  under  those 
heads;  a brief  review,  therefore,  of  what  is  known  re- 
specting the  History  of  the  Nubians,  and  some  remarks 
on  the  characteristics  by  which  they  nre  distinguished 
from  the  neighbouring  nations,  is  all  that  need  be  added 
here. 

Of  the  extent  and  power  of  ancient  Ethiopia,  little 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  as  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  mention  foreign  nations  only  inci- 
dentally, little  can  be  gleaned  from  them  respecting  that 
Country,  which  was  very  remote  from  Judies,  and  had 
little  intercourse  with  its  inhabitants.  That  the  Ethio- 
pians were  in  all  probability  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Egyptians,  has  been  already  noticed  in  this  Work, 
(Ethiopia,  645.)  and  that  they,  at  some  period,  pos- 
sessed the  whole  region  lying  between  Egypt  and  the 
South  of  Hahehli,  or  Abyssinia,  seems  almost  certain.  But 
that  Abyssinia  was  severed  from  Ethiopia  by  the  Arabs, 
whose  descendants  still  sit  on  the  throne,  before  the 
commencement  uf  our  era,  is  not  improbable  ; and  that 
the  Blemmya  and  other  savage  Tribes  occasionally 
possessed  a considerable  part  of  the  Country  called 
Nubiu,  is  manifest  from  the  inscription  at  Tatmis, 
one  of  the  few  Historical  documents  respecting  that 
Country  which  still  remains.  The  Nubians  them- 
selves appear  to  have  been  for  many  Ages  one  of  tile 
predatory  and  migratory  Tribes  inhabiting  the  vast 
African  Deserts.  But,  under  Diocletian,  a portion  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  was  assigned  to  the  Nobat*,  (£  e. 
Nub*  or  Nuhians.)  on  condition  that  they  repressed 
the  iucursious  of  the  Biemmyes,  who  occupied  the 
Country  at  a distance  from  the  river  between  Elephantine 
•nd  Arum.  (i.  e.  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.) 
(Procopius,  Dc  Bello  Pcrsico,  i.  p.  59.)  The  Nobat*, 
therefore,  were  in  the  latter  part  of  the  IHd  Century 
established  nearly  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
ancient  JRlhiopia,  and  were  evidently  more  powerful 
and  civilized  than  their  neighbours  the  Blrtnmyea.  The 
latter,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Vth  Century,  as  is  learnt 
from  Olympiodorus,  (ap.  Photium  in  Bibtiolhecd,)  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  I^ower  Nubia,  as  fur  as  Prim  is , 
(Ibrtm,)  and  their  subjection  by  Silco,  **  King  of  the 
Nubadt-s  (i,  e.  Nob  a ter)  and  all  the  Ethiopians,'*  re- 
corded in  the  inscription  a part  of  which  still  exists 
at  Tatmis , (El  Kalfthishrh.)  took  place,  as  M.  Letronne 
shows,  ( Journal  des  Savam,  1825,)  on  very  probable 
grounds,  in  the  middle  of  the  Vllh  Century. 

The  Nubians  were  converted  to  Christianity,  according 
to  the  Syriac  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  (Asscmani,  Bibt. 
Orient,  ii.  330.)  by  the  zeal  of  Julian,  a Jacobite 


priest,  who,  by  the  aid  and  intrigues  of  the  Empress  NUBIA. 
Theodora,  reached  the  Nubian  Court  before  his  or-  v -*■ 
thodox  rival,  despatched  at  the  same  time  by  Justinian. 

The  Monophysite  hereby  was  thus  firmly  established 
in  Nttbici,  and  it*  Churches  were  always  subject  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  till  the  Christian  Faith  was 
entirely  supplanted  by  Mohammedanism  in  the  XVlh 
Century.  (Quutrcmere,  Mhn.  vol.  ii.  p.  120.)  The 
extent  of  the  Nuhian  Kingdom,  after  the  subjection 
of  the  Blcmmyrs  by  Silco,  equalled  that  of  the  Ethi- 
opians in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  Em- 
pire, except  while  Egypt  itself  was  annexed  to  their 
dominions,  for  the  Ecclesiastical  division  of  Nubia  into 
Provinces,  found  in  an  ancient  MS.  by  Wansleb, 

(Hist.,  de  t Eglisr  (t Ales.  p.  29.)  comprehended  three 
Provinces  ; the  third  of  which,  Ni-Examites,  (f.  e.  Ax- 
omitas)  extended  apparently  to  AksCun  in  Habesh.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  as  the  Abyssinians  belonged  to 
the  same  sect  as  the  Nubians,  they  were  included  in 
the  same  Province  of  the  Alexandrian  Patriarchate,  and 
this  enumeration  may  therefore  contain  the  Abyssinian 
as  well  as  the  Nubian  Sees.  The  names  of  the  Nubian 
Provinces  occur  also  in  other  Koptic  MSS.,  which, 
compared  with  the  account  of  Ibn  Sulerin,  show  that 
they  were  these : 1.  Marls;  2.  Macuria;  (Makorrah  ;) 
and  3.  Albadia,  or  Almodia.  (’Alwah.)  1.  Marls,  which  1.  Merit, 
signifies  in  Koptic  the  Southern  Country,  ( Abdillatif, 
par  De  Sacy,  p.  13.)  was  an  Egyptian  not  a Nubian 
name,  given  probably  to  that  part  of  Nubiu  which,  in 
the  V th  Century,  was  possessed  by  the  Btemmyea ; 
but  its  boundaries  seem  to  huve  varied  at  different 
periods.  Ibn  SuleTm  says  in  one  place,  (Quatreimrre, 
ii.  12.  Burck.  p.  495.)  that  it  terminated  at  Ntstd, 
(probably  Moshd,)  just  beyond  the  thinl  Cataract ; and 
in  another  place,  (Quatrem&re,  ii.  17.  nuick.  p.  497.) 
that  the  Province  of  Makorrah  begins  at  Tifah, 
one  day's  journey  from  Oswiin.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  more  ancient  subdivision,  as  the  distance  shows 
that  he  is  speaking  of  Taphis ; and  it  is  evident  from 
the  inscription  at  Taltnis,  that  the  latter  was  the  last 
place  in  the  territory  of  the  Blcmmyrs.  On  the  other 
hand,  Moshd  is  still,  as  in  Ptincet's  time,  the  frontier 
town  of  Donkolah.  and  the  limit  of  the  Mansi  dialect 
of  the  Nubian  Language,  (Burck.  p.  523.)  as  is  also 
said  by  Ibn  Sulcim  (Quntremere,  ii.  12.)  to  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  other  boundary  of  this  Province. 

The  Capital  of  Maris  was  Bukhorksh,  or  Bucoras,*  a Dedirash. 
city  less  than  ten  days'  journey  distant  from  Oswuii,  Bunkoru. 
(Quatremere,  ii.  17.  Burck.  p.  497.)  and  therefore  in  or 
near  the  Wddi  Hhalfah.  It  is  probably  the  Abu  Jor&sli  Abau  I>j<J- 
noticed  by  Abh  Selah,  in  his  History  of  the  Convents  in  ruch. 
Egypt,  (Q  mitre  mi- re,  ii.  31,  32.)  which  was  on  Mount 
Dhendhfin,  (Burck.  p.  39.)  about  25  miles  North  ofSuk- 
kui.  near  the  second  Cataract  B6  jorash.says  that  writer, 
is  a fine  and  populous  city,  the  residence  of  a Bishop, 
ami  it  contains  a Monastery  bearing  the  same  name. 


* Written  Bujoriih  almost  invariably,  and  probably  correctly, 
in  the  MSS.  ok'  Kl  Makrici,  Abu  Selih,  .tcn  flir  the  Mucoras  of 
Watudeb  (/«*  ait.)  might  also  be  sometimes  pronounced  Bo^tss, 
which  would  be  written  with  a jtm  (». «.  the  tellur  j)  by  the  |Uiau 
Araba,  who  commonly  pronounce  that  letter  (as  their  fufeUlhe/s 
did)  like  tmr  hard  g.  The  id/  (4)  has  a nearly  similar  eouwl,  but 
it  proceeds  from  the  back  of  tbe  mouth  and  is  slightly  (cultural. 
As  a single  point  over  the  letter  converts  tbe  J*m  (j)  into  iid,  (ii,) 
the  alteratiou  lwrv  adored  » perfectly  admirable,  especially  as  this 
name  is  spult  in  ao  aaauy  ditlkreul  ways  in  the  MSS.  (Brack,  p.  522. 
note  5.) 
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2.  Macuria,  called  by  the  Arabs  Makorrah,  was  the  cen- 
tral Province  of  Nubia,  and  Donkolah  was  not  only  its 
Capital,  but  the  Royal  residence.  3.  To  the  South  of  it 
was  *Alwah,  at  present  called  Berber,  of  which  the  first 
town  was  called  Abwrfb,  (the  Gates,)  on  the  Eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile.  “ Its  Capital,  Sdbah,  was  near  the 
confluence  of  the  White  and  Green  Rivers/'  (the  Western 
and  Eastern  branches  of  the  Nile,)  says  I bn  StileTm. 
(Quatremfcre,  ii.  23.  Burck.  p.  500.)  “ to  the  East  of 
the  Northern  extremity  of  the  large  island  (or  peninsula) 
comprehended  between  those  two  rivers.'*  The  position 
of  Abwib  cannot  now  be  easily  ascertained  ; the  South- 
ern is  therefore  more  doubtful  than  the  Northern  boun- 
dary of  Macuria;  but  from  another  passage  in  the  same 
Work,  (Quatrcmere,  ii.  17.)  it  seems  possible  that  the 
confluence  of  the  Nile  and  the  Atharah  was  the  point  of 
separation  between  those  two  Provinces.  There  also  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Nubian  People  met : the 
Nuhahs,  whose  Capital  was  Donkolah,  and  the  People 
of'Alwah,  who  "built  the  great  city  of  StSbah.*  (Qua- 
tremire,  ii-  29.) 

The  Province  of  Maris,  taken  in  its  most  contracted 
sense,  as  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
Cataract,  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  called  Nubia; 
(Quatremere.  ii.  16.)  but  that  name  probably  belonged 
to  the  whole  of  the  narrow  valley  between  the  first 
and  third  Cataracts,  and  Moshd  was  most  probably 
the  boundary  of  Marts,  or  Nubia  Proper  and  Macuria, 
being  also  the  limit  of  the  two  Dialects  formerly  and  still 
current  to  the  South  of  Egypt,  (id.  p.  12.)  The  Marlsi 
" was  that  now  culled  Kenzi,  and  spoken  in  the  W&dl  el 
Kunt'iz  froqj  OswAn  to  Wftdi  el  scbft' the  Niibi  being 
the  Makorrl  of  the  Arabian  writers,  or  the  Dongoleso 
dialect.*  These  Tribes,  though  sprung  from  a common 
origin,  were  continually  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
were  probably  first  united  under  Silco,  about  a century 
before  the  Musulm&ns  invaded  Egypt,  Their  Kings  for 
a considerable  time  baffled  the  efforts  of  those  ambitious 
and  sanguinary  zealots  to  obtain  a footing  in  their 
Country.  Taking  advantage  of  their  narrow  defiles  and 
impassable  Cataracts  and  Deserts,  they  plaoed  strong 
garrisons  and  trusty  commanders  in  the  tew  fortresses 
which  it  was  necessary  to  maintain,  and  " the  Lord  of 
the  Mountain,”  as  the  Governor  of  Maris  was  styled, 
suffered  no  Mostim  or  other  stranger  to  pass  beyond 
his  castle  without  a most  rigid  scrutiny.  (Quatremcre, 
9,  10.)  They  could  not,  however,  entirely  secure  them- 
selves from  the  encroachments  of  their  Northern  neigh- 
bours ; and,  according  to  the  Arabian  Historians,  (Quu- 
tremere,  lb.  p.  42.)  were  reduced,  at  the  siege  of  Don* 
koluli  by  'Abd-ailuh,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  a.  h.  31. 
(a.  d.  652,)  to  sue  for  Peace,!  on  condition  of  delivering 
up  to  the  Moslims  360  slaves  every  year  at  the  port  of 
A1  Kasr,  (the  Castle,)  just  opposite  to  Philo;,  and  the 
frontier  town  of  Maris.  This  tribute,  termed  bakt, 
appears  to  have  been  originally  a convention  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  slaves  ; for  the  Musulmdns  on  their 
pari  were  bound  to  deliver  a certain  quantity  of  wine, 
grain,  pulse,  clothes,  unci  horses  in  return  for  the  slaves 
brought  by  tire  Nubians.  Cyriac.  son  of  Zachary,  who 
reigned  in  the  first  half  of  the  IXth  Century,  was  sent 
to  Baghdad  on  an  embassy  to  the  Khalif  Mo’tasim 


* S*«  the  rortbuUriwi  of  !he*e  Dialrct*  collected  by  Burt  kit  erdt, 
Sertxed,  Von  Mimitoli,  Cailli*>i>l,  Pacho,  Rjf.uul,  tad  Scholl i. 

f The  Treaty  then  mad*  is  tfivea  by  MakruS.  (Quatretnlre,  ii. 
43.)  but  it*  authentirtiy  ••  («rhapa  dieputable.  According  to  it 
♦Alwah  (Albadia)  wna  not  comprehended  in  Nubia. 


bi-llah,  who  received  him  with  gTeat  honour,  and  some  NUBLL 
what  diminished  the  amount  of  the  tribute.  About 
the  middle  of  the  same  century,  whin  Cyriac  was 
on  the  throne,  the  Nubians  were  much  injured  by 
the  predatory  attacks  of  a party  of  Arabs  under  the 
command  of  Ab6  *Abd-er-rahmdn  el  *Omaii,  supposed 
to  be  a descendant  of  the  Khalif  ‘Omar.  (Quatre- 
mere,  ii.  59.)  He  was,  however,  driven  out  of  Nubia 
by  the  stratagems  and  treachery  of  Zachary,  one  of 
Cyriac*s  sons,  and  at  length  entrapped  and  murdered  by 
the  Chief  of  a hostile  Arab  Tribe,  towards  the  close  of 
that  century.  In  a.  h.  359,  (a.  d.  970,)  ’Abdallah  ibn 
Sule'im,  the  Historian  of  Nubia,  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Donkolah,  to  invite  the  King  to  release  himself  from 
paying  tribute  by  embracing  Isidro.  In  the  curious 
dialogue  which  he  held  with  this  Prince,  the  extent  and 
population  of  the  Nubian  dominions  are  clearly  ad- 
mitted ; (Ibid,  83.)  but  the  superiority  of  the  Egy  ptians 
in  civilization  and  opulence  is  equally  acknowledged. 

The  unhappy  Nubians,  however,  who  were  cut  off  from 
all  intercourse  with  any  Christian  Power  except  Abyssi- 
nia. had  soon  to  contend  with  a worse  foe  than  the 
Sultdn  of  Egypt.  A branch  of  the  great  Tribe  of  Rcbi’ah, 
descendants  of  'Adn&n,  established  in  Ycmtimah,  came 
over  into  Egypt  about  a.  h.  2-10,  (a.  d.  855.)  and  having 
soon  dispersed  themselves  over  the  whole  Country,  some 
of  their  families  settled  in  the  Deserts  bordering  on  the 
Upper  Egypt.  From  being  the  foes  they  gradually  became 
the  allies  of  their  neighbours  the  Bojahs,  got  possession 
of  the  gold  mine  of*Oll&kf,  and  founded  a town  called 
El  Nemrtnesb,  where  they  dug  some  wells.  One  of 
their  Chiefs,  Abu  Makdnni  Hibet-AUah,  having  esta- 
blished himself  at  Osw&n,  and  captured  the  rebel  Abu 
Rakwah,  received  the  greatest  honour  from  H&kim 
bi  emri-llah,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Emir,  and 
guve  him  the  title  of  Kenz-el-dauluh,  (Treasure  of  the 
Empire,)  an  appellation  and  dignity  which  became 
hereditary  in  his  family,  and  gave  them  the  name  of 
Kunhz.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  great 
success  against  the  Nubians  as  long  as  the  Fatirnite 
Khalifs  of  Egypt  retained  their  authority  ; and  even  on 
the  extinction  of  their  power,  when  the  garrisons  were 
withdrawn  from  Oswun,  we  find  the  Nubians  invading 
Egypt  with  1 urge  armies.  Thus  in  the  reign  ofSnludin, 
(Saldh-el-dln,)  a.  h.  568,  (a.  d.  1173.)  they  besieged 
the  Einir  Kenz-el-daiilnh  in  that  city  with  so  consider- 
able a force  that  he  applied  to  the  Sult&n  for  aid.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Shems-el-danlah,  Saladin’s  brother, 
was  sent  into  Nubia,  and  tgok  the  fortress  of  I brim  after 
a siege  of  three  days.  " That  city/’  says  Abu  Selidt, 

(in  his  History  of  the  Convents  in  Egypt,)  **  had  a 
citadel  on  the  top  of  a hill  very  strongly  fortified.  It 
contained  a fine  Church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  covered  by  a dome,  over  which  there  was  m large 
cross.”  The  Musulm&n  Prince  converted  this  Church 
into  a Mosque,  caused  its  cross  to  be  burnt,  and  carried 
ofT  nil  its  treasures.  But  when  the  Arabian  Historian 
adds  that  the  number  of  his  prisoners  was  700,000,  that 
writer’s  accuracy  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  Shems-el-daulah  was  satisfied  with 
selling  the  Bishop  of  Ibrim  as  a slave,  without  previously 
putting  him  to  the  torture  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
a disclosure  of  his  treasures.  (Quatremere,  ii.  89.)  The 
fortress  was  settled,  as  a fief,  on  Ibr&him  the  Kurd,  one 
of  the  Sulthn’s  officers,  but  he  kept  it  for  only  two  years. 
Donkolah  was  at  this  time,  according  to  the  report  of  an 
Ambassador  sent  by  Shems-el-daulah  to  the  King  of 
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NUBIA*  Nubia,  in  a very  wretched  state,  having  no  building  of 
any  magnitude  except  the  Royal  Palace. 

Keuoun  or  The  Kunhz,  who  had  at  this  time  established  them- 

Kcu*i«.  M|ve8  at  Osw&n,  were  genuine  Arabs,  and  had  the 
virtues  as  well  as  the  defects  of  the  race  from  which  they 
sprang.  When  they  had  rebelled  against  Saladin  in 
a.  h.  570,  (a.  d.  1175,)  and  were  driven  out  of  Osw&n 
by  his  forces.  Poems  in  praise  of  their  leaders  were 
found  among  the  spoils ; especially  one  which  had  beeu 
rewarded  by  a gift  of  1000  dinirs,  (j£600,)  and  a water- 
wheel of  the  same  value.  M In  truth/'  says  Makrizf, 
M the  children  of  Kenz  were  very  generous  Emirs; 
their  praises  were  resounded  on  all  sides,  and  the  hope 
of  partaking  of  their  bounty  brought  many  strangers  to 
their  abode.  The  illustrious  and  excellent  Abu-1  Hasan, 
ibn  Haram,  composed  a Biographical  Work  recording 
their  noble  qualities,  and  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  their  guests,  or  had  celebrated  their  praises."  It  is 
probable  that  their  hostility  to  the  Nubians  was  occa- 
sionally checked  by  the  Sult&ns  of  Egypt,  or  by  a com- 
munity of  interests  when  the  dread  of  those  potentates 
rendered  an  alliance  with  the  Nubian  Sovereigns  expe- 
dient ; for  they  were  not  masters  of  the  tract  now  bear- 
ing their  name,  till  some  centuries  later  than  the  Age  of 
Saladin.  The  dissensions  continually  arising  among 
the  Nubian  Princes  themselves,  contributed,  probably, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  to  the  subversion  of  their 
power.  In  a.  h.  674,  (a.  d.  1276,)  Shekendeh,  nephew 
of  David,  king  of  Nubia,  came  to  Cairo  to  entreat  the 
Sultdu  to  interpose  and  repress  the  injustice  of  his 
uncle.  Backed  by  a large  army  of  Musulmtfns,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  himself  on  the  throne,  and  repaid  the 
Sult&n  for  hU  aid,  by  engaging  to  pay  a yearly  tribute 
of  3 elephants,  3 camelopards,  5 female  panthers,  1 00 
fawn-coloured  dromedaries,  anil  100  choice  beeves.  Ona 
half  of  the  Royal  revenue  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Sult&n, 
and  the  other  expended  in  the  support  and  protection 
of  Nubia ; " the  Mountainous  Province,”  about  one 
quarter  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  being,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  Oswin,  ceded  in  perpetuity,  and  uncon- 
ditionally, to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  (Qualremere,  ii. 
98.)  The  capitation,  also,  rated  at  one  dln&r  (12r.) 
per  head,  was  then  first  imposed  on  every  Nubian  who 
would  not  embrace  the  Faith  of  the  conquerors.  The 
captives  were  so  numerous  that  a slave  could  be  bought 
for  three  dirhems,  (2j.  6d.)  and  there  were  10,000  for 
whom  no  purchasers  could  be  found.  Ten  years  after- 
wards Ador,  King  of  " the  Gates,"  (El-Abw&b,  ».  e. 
"Alwnh.)  sent  an  embassy  to  the  SultAn,  imploring  his 
protection,  and  offering  an  entire  submission  to  his 
authority.  It  appears  from  this  and  other  passages  in 
which  'Alwah  (Albadia)  is  mentioned,  that  it  had  long 
been  separated  from  the  Kingdom  of  Nubtft.  Of  the  ex- 
pedition under  Kul&ftn  in  a.  d.  1262,  which  ended  in  the 
reestablishment  of  the  deposed  Prince,  through  the  ser- 
vile devotion  of  his  Chiefs,  there  are  ample  details  in  the 
Arabic  Historians.  (Quatremere,  ii.  109.)  In  the  early 
part  of  the  following  Century,  the  rivalry  of  the  Nubian 
Princes  (who,  if  not  misrepresented  by  Arab  Histo- 
rians, were  a most  depraved  and  faithless  race)  again 
made  their  Country  the  theatre  of  war,  and  set  Musul- 
man  armies  in  array  against  each  other  in  the  plains 
ofDonkoiah.  Kcnz-el-daulah,  Chief  of  the  Arabs  bear- 
ing his  name,  after  various  defeats,  imprisonments, 
aad  hair-breadth  ’scapes,  was  chosen  King  of  Nubia. 
(a.  d.  1318.)  Five  years  afterwards,  he  was,  for  a short 
time,  deposed;  but  seems  subsequently  to  have  had  undis- 
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turbed  possession  of  the  throne.  The  native  Princes*  JN’UBIA., 
however,  regained  the  sovereignty  of  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinces,  for  in  767  (a.  d.  1366)  a deputation  from  the  King' 
of  Doukoluh  was  sent  to  Cairo,  to  complain  of  the  depre- 
dations and  excesses  of  the  Beni  Kenz  and  other  Arabs. 

Alarge  army  was  immediately  despatched,  the  rebels  were 
defeated,  and  as  Doukoluh  was  now  quite  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants,  the  fortress  of  Derr*  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
Royal  residence.  The  inhuman  cruelty  with  which  the 
Kenzi  prisoners  were  treated  by  the  Sultan’s  Commander 
at  Osw&n,  irritated  instead  of  repressing  their  kinsmen, 
who,  stimulated  by  a thirst  for  vengeance,  soon  retaliated 
on  the  inhabitants  of  that  ill-fated  town  the  horrors  of 
which  their  friends  had  been  the  victims.  Only  twelve 
years  afterwards  similar  unjustifiable  and  ill-judged 
severities  produced  the  like  disastrous  consequences  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  XlVlh  Century  the  Haw&rahs 
(a  Berber  Tribe)  and  the  Beni  Kenz  seem  to  have  been 
completely  masters  of  the  Country  round  Oswin,  which 
was  totally  ruined  in  the  conflict  betweeu  those  Tribes  in 
the  beginning  of  a.  h.  815.  (a.  d.  1412.)  It  was  at  that 
time,  probably,  that  the  KunAz  were  driven  back  upon 
Nubia,  of  which  they  had  long  been  the  real  Sovereigns. 

But  the  Southern  Provinces  were  still  governed  by  native 
Princes,  for  N&sir-el-dln,  King  of  Donkolah,  was  driven 
by  his  nephew  to  seek  for  succour  at  Cairo,  in  a.  u.  800, 

(a.  d.  1397,)  his  title,  however,  seems  to  show  that  he 
had  abjured  the  Christian  Faith  ; the  total  extirpation  of 
which,  in  Nubia*  renders  its  continuance  in  Abyssinia  the 
more  remarkable.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
Nubiaus  in  the  XVth  Century  little  cun  he  gathered  from 
the  imperfect  abstracts  of  the  Arabian  Historians  hitherto 
published.  The  turbulence  and  insubordination  of  the 
military  Commanders  under  the  Mamltik  Sovereigns  of 
Egypt,  the  elements  of  internal  disorder  interwoven 
in  the  very  constitution  of  their  Government,  their  con- 
tinual exposure  to  attacks  from  the  Franks  on  one 
side*  and  the  Turks  on  the  other,  all  combined  to  with- 
draw their  attention  from  the  Southern  parts  of  their 
dominions  ; and  to  leave  the  Arabs  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  Nubian  confines.  But  the  “ law  of 
retaliation/’  so  rigidly  observed  by  the  Arabs,  the 
parent  of  never-ending  feuds  and  hostilities,  contributed 
no  doubt  to  retard  the  down  till  of  the  throne  of  Dongola, 
by  preventing  the  Arab  Tribes  from  uniting,  and  thus 
assembling  a body  of  warriors  which  could  cope  with 
the  Nubian  forces.  In  a.  o.  1419,  the  Christians  at 
Cairo  were  subjected  to  burtheusome  exactions  and 
fresh  humiliations  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  ill  usage  in- 
flicted on  the  Musulmkns  by  the  King  of  Dongola;  and 
in  a.  d.  1423,  when  Iram  Is-hik,  Sovereign  of  that 
Country,  heard  that  the  Church  of  Jcruslam  had  been 
shut  up,  he  avenged  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  massa- 
cring most  of  his  Musultn&n  subjects,  confiscating  their 
property,  and  reducing  their  wives  and  children  to 
slavery.  (Deguignes,  Hist,  da  Hunt,  iv.  814.  320.) 
Christianity,  therefore,  was  not  extinct  in  Southern 
Nubia,  in  the  middle  of  the  XVth  Century,  nor  had  the 
Kingdom  of  Donkolah  then  ceased  to  exist : the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  Countries  further  South,  moreover. 


* Dair  or  Adwi  in  moat  of  the  Arabic  MSS. : but  nothing  is  more 
common  in  them  than  blunders  in  (breign  names,  and  no  error  more 
likely  to  arise,  than  this  ; r and  ip  being  easily  mistaken  for  each 
other  hi  the  Arabic  character.  It  it  odd  that  the  true  orthography 
and  position  of  Dcnr,  (i.  e.  Derr,)  escaped  the  sagacity  of  Burck- 
bardt ; but  he  seems  to  have  looked  only  cursorily  into  the  passage 
of  the  Kilib-el-sulfik,  cited  by  M.  Quairemlrv.  (ii.  117.) 
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NUBIA,  cannot  trace  the  chronology  of  their  king*  further  back 
v,— than  the  latter  end  of  that  period,  (CailUaud,  ii.  255.) 

so  that  the  Faith  of  Mohammed  cannot  have  been 
exclusively  established  there  tor  much  more  than  three 
centuries. 

That  the  Kuntiz  were  ultimately  subdued  by  their 
more  powerful  neighbours  the  Juwiberehs  and  Ghar- 
biyyelis,  (a  branch  of  the  Berber  Tribe  ol  Zenhtah,)  and 
that  the  latter  were  nearly  overpowered  by  the  former 
is  extremely  probable;  but  that  cither  of  those  Tribes 
sent  an  agent  to  Constantinople  (Borck.  183.)  to  seek 
for  akl  from  Sultin  Selim,  is  a tradition  which  deserves 
no  credit.  That  they  applied  to  his  Viceroy  in  Cairo  is 
not  unlikely,  and  that  their  dissensions  facilitated  the 
progress  of  the  Bosniac  soldiers  scut  to  garrison  the 
Nubian  fortresses,  cannot  be  doubted.  To  the  Com- 
manders of  those  troops,  the  fortress  of  Os  wan,  Ibrim  and 
Ski'  seem  to  have  been  granted  as  military  fiets,  sub- 
ject to  the  P&shd  of  Egypt,  to  whom  was  paid  the 
Mtri  or  Imperial  tribute,  not  to  the  Mnmluks,  who  never 
possessed  any  sovereignty  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Egypt.  The  descendants  of  these  Boeniac  soldiers  still 
enjoy  the  immunities  grunted  by  Selim  II.  and  never 
revoked  by  his  successors ; and  are  distinguished  from 
the  Arabs  and  genuine  Nubians,  by  the  title  of  Karah-ji 
(Castlernan, ) or  Osmdn-ll.  (Ottoman.)  The  light  brown 
tint  of  their  complexion,  and  the  character  of  their 
features,  clearly  mark  their  Northern  origin  ; and  their 
Agh&s,  (officers,)  before  the  occupation  of  the  Country 
by  the  troops  of  Mohammed  ‘All,  were  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Khshifs,  or  hereditary  Governors  of 
Nubia,  in  virtue  ot  term  a ns,  which  made  them  account- 
able to  no  one  but  the  SultAn  himself.  The  present 
P&shA,  who  has  boldly  set  at  naught  every  principle  of 
law  and  equity,  and  swept  away  at  one  blow  every  title 
to  property,  private  or  public,  throughout  his  dominions, 
» not  likely  to  have  regarded  fermAn*  of  which  the  Court 
at  Constantinople  scarcely  knows  the  existence,  ami 
■which  it  has  not  the  power  to  enforce.  But  the  rocks  and 
sands  of  Nubia  will  always  be  it*  defence  : it  is  too  poor 
to  excite  the  cupidity  even  of  Mohammed  ‘All,  and  inter- 
course with  the  more  civilized  native*  of  Egypt  and  other 
strangers,  will  he  of  material  advantage  to  the  Nubians, 
•specially  if  a better  administration  of  the  law  repress 
. the  brutal  and  ruinous  depredations  to  which  they  have 
been  so  long  exposed;  (Burcfc.  94  ) their  condition, 
therefore,  which  can  hardly  be  rendered  worse,  will  pro- 
bably be  improved  by  their  subjection  to  Egypt. 

Manner*  The  present  inhabitants  of  Nubia  are  divided,  as 
and  cus-  Burckhardt  was  informed,  (p.  25.  132.)  into  two 
toms.  branches ; and  the  tracts  inhabited  by  them  are  named 
accordingly  : ihe  Northern  part,  from  the  Cataract  to  the 
Wadycl  W4di-es-seb4\  Wrfdi-el-Kunfa  ; (the  Valley  of  the  Ku- 
euaouw.  nuz  or  Kenzie*;*)  the  Southern  part  from  the  termination 
Wadv  en  JR1**  10  t,,e  Nonhem  •>n»its  of  Donkolah,  WAdkel- 
Notiba,  Nuhah.  (The  Valley  of  the  Nubians.)  The  whole  arc 
called  by  the  Egyptians,  not  by  themselves,  Ber&berah, 
(the  plural  of  Berber,  signifying  Barbarians  in  the  clas- 
Laaguagv.  sense  of  the  word,  f.  e.  foreigners.)  They  speak 

different  dialects  of  the  same  Language,  which  appears 
to  have  no  affinity  either  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  or 


• Burckhardt  *}tlla  tbo>e  went*  K*u*S  and  Kc nou»,  but  the 
crrooeo'i*  prunuticuuiou  of  the  illiterate  native*,  or  hi*  own  iu 
dccriml  him.  The  origin  of  the  name  Ketuf,  and  the  orthography 

such  writer*  m Makrtsl  end  Ab4-i  Mahkdn,  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  way  in  which  ttwee  words  ought  tu  be  spelt. 


Western  Herbert.*  * It  lias,”  says  Burckhardt,  (p.  26.)  NUBIA. 
“ no  Arubic  sounds  whatever,  and  is  spoken  all  the 
way  from  Edlu  to  the  Wfidi  cl  sebu’,  many  of  the 
kunua  having  settled  in  later  limes  iu  Upper  Egypt/’ 

The  Government  of  the  BotmLoc  Kashils  wus  as  bail  as  q0Wiv_ 
it  possibly  could  be;  though  tlieir  oppression  was  seldom 
extended  to  tlie  persons  of  their  subjects,  whom  they 
were  contented  to  fleece  and  starve.  The  fields  of  the  Fenua 
Kubiaus  are  watered  by  means  of  wheels,  to  the  broad  shed*, 
surface  of  which  small  pots  are  attached,  which  alter- 
nately raise  tile  water  from  the  well  or  cistern,  and  pour 
it  into  a spout  by  wh;ch  it  is  conveyed  iulo  the  proper 
channels.  Dhurrah,  or  millet,  {Sorghum  vutgarc,)  is 
reaped  in  December  and  January,  next  follows  a crop 
of  barley,  and  lastly  a second  crop  of  dhurruh.  To-  .| 
baoco  is  another  vegetable  universally  cultivated,  and 
used  e idler  with  niLre  ( natron  ?)  as  a quid,  or  (hr  the 
purpose  of  smoking.  In  the  villages,  round  hula  of  houks. 
mud  or  loose  stones,  in  the  genuine  African  style  of  build- 
ing; in  towns,  houses  round  an  open  court  in  the 
Asiatic  and  Egyptian  fashion,  are  the  habitations  of  the 
Nubians.  Half  a dozen  earthen  jars  and  dishes,  ft 
hand-mill,  a hatchet,  and  some  slicks  to  form  a loom,  0rMga 
are  the  whole  furniture  of  these  huts.  A blue  linen 
(cotton  ?)  shirt,  or  a woollen  cloak,  and  a white  linen 
cap  **  with  sometimes  a few  rags,’1  to  represent  the  satli 
of  a turban,  are  all  the  attire  of  the  men  ; the  women 
are  wrupped  up  in  linen  (cotton?)  rags  or  black  woolleu 
gowns,  and  adorned  with  ear-rings  and  bracelets  of 
glass  or  straw.  Tassels  of  glass  or  stones  on  the  back 
of  their  flowing  tresses,  arc  either  decorations,  or  amu- 
lets, or  both  ; silver  or  copper  rings  adorn  the  ancles  of 
the  wealthy.  To  the  South  of  Derr,  nothing  but  a very 
small  appendage  round  the  waist  is  worn  by  either  sex, 
ami  children  everywhere  go  naked.  An  ear-ring  in  the 
right  ear,  worn  by  the  young,  a string  of  beads  round 
the  neck,  a bundle  of  amulets  in  leathern  cases  tied  rouud 
one  of  the  arms,  and  a crooked  knife  bound  just  above 
the  led  elbow,  are  invariable  additions  to  the  clothing  of 
the  men.  Their  weapons  arc  a nabbut  or  club  shod 
with  iron,  a luncc  and  round  shield,  or  long  lozenge- 
shaped  target.  The  latter  is  covered  with  hippopota- 
mus-skin, and  is  proof  against  a lance  or  sabre.  Fire- 
arms and  ammunition  arc  very  scarce.  Bread  of  millet  Food, 
(dhurroli)  ill  ground  and  ill  baked,  and  a very  small 
quantity  of  animal  food,  constitute  their  whole  diet:  but 
they  make  up  for  this  abstinence  by  (he  use  of  dute- 
winc  {agtta  ardientc ) and  buzali,  (beer,  r.  Dc  Sacy, 
AbdiUuttf,  p.  572.  Chrest.  Arab.  i.  149.  2d  edit.) 
which  is  “ pole  and  muddy,  but  very  nutritious,’* 

Except  dates  and  a lew  grapes,  no  fruit  is  seen  in 
Nubia.  The  climate,  though  oppressively  hot,  is  not 
unhealthy,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  dryness,  for  it  is 
evidently  the  union  of  extreme  heat  and  moisture  which 
causes  the  insalubrity  of  most  Tropical  Countries.  The 
small-pox,  when  prevalent,  is  extremely  fatal,  but 
the  Plague  is  unknown  ; nor  will  this  surprise  any  one 
who  has  observed  that  extremes  of  beat  or  cold  always 
arrest  the  progress  of  that  disease,  which,  though  so 


• Burckhardt  obrerrea,  (p.  25.)  that  the  astir**  of  Buber,  which 
tin  on  thv  Hasten  auk  uf  the  river  uunwduUety  shore  iu  conflu- 
ence with  Ibe  At  Utah,  *•  ere  auRMliroe*  coaatdered  s»  bekmgtog  to 
the  N Aliah  and  Setter n.  who  collected  * copious  vocabulary  of 
each  dialed,  at  Cai  rn,  received  Burckhardt*!  Kenrf.  as  the  Lx.iguagw 
of  Ihinkuliih,  and  hi*  Nflbah,  aa  lha  Berber  dialed;  but  Hurck- 
hsrdt,  aa  he  panned  through  the  Ctmntr«ea  where  each  dieted  is 
used,  could  amt  be  mutaken  »a  to  their  proper  locality;*. 
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NX7BIA.  Common  in  Turkey,  is  scarcely  known  in  Persia.  The 
Nubians  are  well-made,  muscular,  strung  and  hand- 
National  some,  with  (hick  but  not  woolly  hair,  no  whiskers,  and 
character,  heard,  a mere  lock  hanging  from  the  chin,  as  repre- 

sented in  the  Egyptian  statues.  The  women  are  some- 
times handsome,  nnd  hare  generally  a sweet  expression 
of  countenance  and  engaging  manners;  the  outdoor 
work  is  done  by  the  men,  that  indoors  by  the  women. 
Women.  “ Of  all  the  women  of  the  East,”  says  Burckhardt, 
(p.  145.)  those  of  Nubia  arc  the  most  virtuous;  and  this 
is  the  more  praiseworthy,  as  their  vicinity  to  Upper 
Egypt,  where  lioentkrasness  knows  no  bounds,  might  be 
expected  to  have  some  influence  upon  them.  During 
my  stay  at  Kane,  girls  came  every  morning  to  my 
lodging  to  oiler  milk  for  sale ; the  Egyptians  boldly 
entered  the  court-yard  and  uncovered  their  feces,  a 
behaviour  equivalent  to  an  offer  oftheir  persons ; but  the 
Nubians  (of  whom  many  families  are  settled  at  Esn«f) 
stood  modestly  before  the  threshold,  over  which  nothing 
could  induce  them  to  step,  nnd  there  they  received  the 
money  for  their  milk  without  removing  their  veils.  A 
Nubian  wife  is  bought  for  12  mahb6bs;(=  36  piastres 
= 37*. ;)  an  *Abibideh  is  worth  six  camels,  but  three  of 
them  are  given  back  as  the  bride’s  dowry.  The  husbands 
are  very  jealous,  and,  on  the  slightest  suspicion  of  infi- 
delity, carry  their  wives  to  the  river's  side  in  the  night, 
lay  open  their  bosom  with  a knife,  and  throw  them  into 
the  water,  “ to  be  food  for  the  crocodiles.”  Prosti- 
tutes, female  or  male,  so  universally  met  with  in  Egypt, 
were  seen  nowhere  in  Nubia,  except  at  Derr,  and  the 
detestable  vices  so  much  fostered  by  the  Mamldks,  were 
unknown  there  beyond  the  families  of  the  execrable 
K&shifs.  Coarse  woollen  mantles  and  mats,  drinking-cups 
and  dishes  woven  from  the  leaves  of  the  date-palm,  are  the 
only  manufactures  known  to  the  Nubians.  They  are  fond 
of  singing,  and  have  very  sweet  airs,  which  they  accom- 
pany on  the  tomhurah,  a five-stringed  mandoline 
covered  with  gazel  skin.  Kind-hearted,  honest,  (a  vir- 
tue rare  among  savages,)  hospitable,  and  inquisitive, 
the  Nubians  appear  to  be  a people,  who,  with  a better 
Religion  and  a better  Government,  would  rank  among 
the  happiest  and  most  estimable  of  mankind.  Their 
Christianity,  indeed,  to  judge  from  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  their  Princes,  had  little  more  than  the  out- 
ward form  of  one  of  the  worst  corruptions  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith  ; but  their  adherence  to  the  Religion  of 
their  forefathers  under  such  manifold  and  powerful 
temptations  to  abjure  it,  must  command  the  respect  of  all 
who  profess  that  Faith,  and  as  the  crimes  of  the  Nubian 
Rings  arc  known  only  by  the  testimony  of  Mohammedan 
writers,  their  Political  and  Religious  opponents,  those 
charges  must  be  received  with  great  circumspection  : the 
more  so  ns  the  Nubians  were  gifted  with  qualities  which 
made  them  dangerous  foes.  “ They  are,”  continues 
Burckhardt,  (p.  147.)  “of  a much  bolder  and  more  inde- 
pendent spirit  than  the  Egyptians,  and  ardently  attached 
to  their  native  soil.  At  Cairo,  where  they  arc  much  em- 
ployed as  porters,  they  are  preferred  to  the  Egyptians  on 
account  of  their  honesty.  They  are  not  disposed  to  com- 
mercial pursuits  or  to  wander  from  their  native  village, 
and  except  they  have  lived  in  Egypt,  are  Mnsulm&ns  only 
in  name  ; All&hu  akbar  (God  is  great  I)  being  the  only 
prayer  they  know.”  The  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile, 
from  Osw&n  to  the  Southern  boundary  of  the  Dir-el- 


Mahiis,  measuring  about  500  miles  in  length,  and  half  NUBIA, 
a mile  in  breadth,  is  supposed  by  Burckhardt  (p.  148.) 
to  have  a population  of  100,000  souls ; but  this  estimate 
is  evidently  much  too  high,  and  perhaps  one-third  of 
that  number  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 

Of  the  Arab*  inhabiting  the  Eastern  Nubian  Deserts, ‘Arabs.' 
the  principal  Tribes  are  the  ‘ Abdbideh  and  the  Bish&-  Ab*bdlu 
riyyeh.  The  first  who  oocupy  the  Desert  between 
Kooclr  and  Derr,  escort  the  caravans  from  Egypt  to 
Berber,  and  are  celebrated  for  their  fleet  camels,  (hajin,) 
deal  largely  in  Senh-Mekkeh  (i.  e.  Sank  of  Mecca,  the 
officinal  Sena)  ami  charcoal.  They  haw  a bod  repu- 
tation, and  are  esteemed  very  faithless.  Those  who 
encamp  near  the  ifobkriyyeh,  speak  thoir  Language, 
which  Bruce  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  people  of  Donkolah.  (i.  V0.  8vo.  edit.) 

Their  principal  Tribes  are  El  Fokark,  El  ‘AshhbAt,  and 
ElMeleikkb;  nnd  many  have  settled  on  the  Eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt.  (Burck.  148.) 

They  are  continually  at  war  with  the  Ma’&ziyyeh  and  Msaxil. 
Atuwineh  Arabs  who  inhabit  the  Desert  between  KoseVr  Atounis. 
and  Suwe't's  (Sues)  on  the  North ; and  with  the  Btshh- 
rivyeh  on  the  South.  The  latter  are  not  of  the  Arab  but  Bbhtriyo 
of  the  Bojah  race,  whose  Tribes  extend  from  Saw&kin  to 
Masauwah  opposite  to  Mokhh.  They  deal  in  Scnk  of  the 
best  quality,  sheep,  and  ostrich-feathers,  have  no  cattle 
but  sheep  and  camels,  are  very  fowl  of  blood  and  raw 
meat,  most  adroit  and  notorious  thieves,  and  very  trea- 
cherous to  strangers,  though  kind,  hospitable,  and 
honest  to  each  other.  Their  principal  Tribes  are  the 
Ahmed-Ab,  Batra,  'Ali-kb,  K&mhet-ab,  ilamdorah, 

Eri-dh,  Hazx,  Modur-db,  Kamel  l -Ab,  and  El  'Amkrcr, 
often  at  war  with  each  other,  and  very  wild  and  super- 
stitious : a lad  whom  Burckhardt  met  with  at  Esnd  (p. 

151.)  ran  away  as  soon  as  some  questions  were  asked 
about  his  Language,  imagining  that  the  inquirer  meant 
to  contrive  spells  tor  injuring  his  Countrymen  ; just  as 
some  of  the  Saw&bil  from  the  coast  of  'Ajam  near 
Cape  Guarda  fuy,  and  serving  in  the  corps  of  Shihin 
Beg  at  Jizeb,  when  Seetxen  asked  similar  questions, 
took  him  for  a conjuror  who  wished  to  rob  them  of 
their  mollter  Tongue.  {Van  Zach,  Manat.  Corresp. xxi. 
p.  326.  n.) 

See  the  authorities  for  Nuhidia  ; and  Jgalhemeri 
Gtogr.  ap.  Hudson!  Geogr.  Min.  Hast,  Marckos ; Fay age 
de  iiornemann  par  Langles,  2 tom.  Svo, ; Burckhardt, 

Travels  in  Afuteo,  Loud.  1819,  4to. ; Aristidis  Ora- 
tions* ; Lucan i Pharsalia ; Wuatremere,  Memoirti  ntr 
f Egypte,  Paris,  1811,  2 vds.  8vo. ; De  Sacy,  Observa- 
tions ntr  It  Nam  det  Pyramided,  Description  dt  i’Egypte, 

Paris,  v.  y.  folio  of  the  largest  size  ; Champoilion,  Precis 
du  Systems  H ieroglypk tque,  Paris,  1828,  8vo. ; Le- 
tronne.  Recherche*  sur  t Egypt*.  Bulletin  des  Sciences 
Hisionques,  Paris,  Svo.  v.  y. ; Mcmotre*  mr  CEgypte, 

Paris,  1805,  4 tom.  8vo.  ; Light,  Travels  in  Egypt.  Loud.  .. 
1819,  4to, ; Norden,  Travels,  Lond.  fol. ; Diodori  Siculi 
Bibliotheca  Hislorica ; Niebuhrii  Inscriptiones Ntibienses, 

Roma-,  1820;  Gan,  Antiqvitcs  de  la  Nubie  ; Ruppell, 

Reis e,  Frankfurt,  1630,  Svo. ; Reuvens,  Leitres  & M.  Lc- 
tronne,  Leidc,  1830 ; Photii  Bibliotheca ; Journal  des 
Sava  ns,  Paris,  v.  y.  4 to.  ; Assemani  Bibliotheca  Orien- 
talis,  Roms,  1728,  4 tom.  fol.;  Wansleb,  HuUoire  de 
CEglise  d'Alexandrie,  Parts,  1693,  8vo. 
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NUBILE. 

NUCULA 


NUBILE,  It.  and  Pr.  nubile  ; Lat.  nubilis,  from 
nub-ere,  id  est  operire,  to  cover ; nubis  instar.  See  Con- 
nubial. 

Marriageable  ; of  age  for  marriage. 

The  cowslip  •mile*,  in  brighter  yellow  dress'd. 

Than  that  which  veils  the  nubile  virgin's  hreasL 

Prior.  Solvmon,  book  i.  Kssosoledge. 


NUCIFRAGA,  from  the  Latin  nut,  a nut,  and 
franco,  I break.  Brisson,  Temm. ; Nutcracker,  La- 
tham. In  Zoology,  a genu*  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  family  Coracidtr,  order  Paste  ret,  class  A vet. 

Generic  character , Reak  long,  conical,  straight, 

slender  at  the  point;  upper  mandible  rounded,  not 
having  any  projecting  ridge,  and  longer  than  the  lower, 
but  both  terminating  in  an  obtuse,  depressed  point; 
nostrils  basal,  round,  open,  and  hidden  by  hairs  which 
project  forwards  ; feet  having  three  toe*  in  front  and  one 
behind,  the  outer  joined  at  the  base,  the  middle  shorter 
than  the  tarsus ; wings  pointed,  first  quill  of  moderate 
length,  second  and  third  shorter  than  the  fourth,  which 
is  the  longest. 

This  genus  was  included  by  Linnaeus  among  the 
Crows, but  separated  from  them  by  Brisson,  and  is  the 
only  European  species  which  connects  the  Crows  with  the 
Woodpeckers,  which  it  resembles  not  only  in  manners 
but  also  in  the  form  of  the  beak  of  many  foreign  Wood- 
peckers, whilst  it  differs  from  the  Crows  in  having  the 
beak  long  and  its  point  depressed,  which  in  them  is 
compressed,  and  thus  has  an  instrument  which  answerm 
the  purpose  of  the  long,  extensible,  pointed  tongue  of  the 
Woodpeckers. 

N.  Caryocalactes,  Briss. ; Corvus  Caryocat.  Lin. ; U 
Caste  Noix,  Buff. ; Nutcracker,  Lath.  Length  thirteen 
inches;  bill  two  inches  long  and  horn-colour;  upper 
part  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  black ; general 
colour  sooty-brown  varied  on  the  back  with  large,  tri- 
angular, white  spots ; under  parts  more  white,  the  white 
running  longitudinally  on  each  feather ; greater  wing- 
covert*  tipped  with  white ; rump  white ; quills  of  the 
tail  terminating  in  a large  white  space,  the  other  part 
black  ; legs  horn -colour.  In  the  female  the  brown  has 
a reddish  tinge.  The  Nutcracker  is  very  rare  in  Eng- 
land, but  common  in  Germany,  also  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  inhabiting  the  woods  of  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. In  some  Countries  it  is  a regular  bird  of  passage, 
in  others  nt  intervals  of  some  years  only.  It  feeds  on 
insects,  but  more  commonly  on  their  lame,  in  search  of 
which,  like  the  Woodpecker,  it  climbs  trees,  and  pierces 
their  bark  by  repeated  strokes  with  its  bill ; it  also  eats 
walnuts,  acorns,  the  seed  of  pine-cones,  and  sometimes 
eggs  and  young  birds.  It  lives  in  holes  in  the  trees, 
and  lays  five  or  six  eggs  of  a tawny-grey  colour,  slightly 
spotted  with  light  greyish-brown. 

See  Temminck,  Manuel  d'Ornilhologic ; Pennant, 
British  Zoology. 

NUCLEOLITES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Echino - 
derma  la. 

Generic  character . Body  oval,  or  cordiform,  slightly 
irregular,  convex,  composed  of  a solid  crust,  and  divided 
into  compartments,  radiating  from  the  summit  to  the  base ; 
mouth  subcentral ; anal  aperture  above  the  margin. 

All  the  species  are  fossil. 

NUCULA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Acephalous  Mol- 
lusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  bivalve,  inequilateral ; 
beaks  approximate ; hinge  line  bent  in  the  middle,  with 
a spoon-shaped,  projecting  tooth  at  the  angle  ; and  nu- 


merous, lateral,  sharp-pointed  teeth ; ligament  external ; NUCULA. 
margin  crenulated,  or  plain.  j — 

Type  of  the  genus.  Area  nucleus,  Linnnus.  Turton,  gfSIn 
Britt  Bivalve*,  pi.  xiii.  fig.  4.  Several  species,  four  of  . * 
which  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  in  a recent 
state,  and  upwards  of  twenty  in  a fossil  condition. 

NUDARIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidopterou * 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  two,  minute,  curved  up- 
wards, squamous,  Inarticulate,  the  two  ba&al  joints  of 
equal  length,  the  terminal  minute,  cylindric  ; maxilla 
longer  than  the  head  ; antennas  simple  in  both  aexes, 
ciliated  beneath  in  the  males ; the  basal  joint  robust, 
elongate,  with  a dense,  hairy  tuft ; head  with  a dense 
fascicle  of  hairs  between  the  antenne ; thorax  not  crested ; 
abdomen  pilose,  slender  in  the  males,  with  a tuft  at  the 
apex;  more  robust  in  the  females,  with  the  tip  rather 
conical ; wings  slightly  deflexed,  more  or  less  elongate, 
rounded  posteriorly,  diaphanous,  pilose ; legs  rather 
slender,  naked,  the  two  posterior  tarsi  with  spurs  at  the 
apex.  Larva  exposed,  hairy  ; pupa  obtuse. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Pkaltma  AU.  mundana , Linnnus. 

Nu.senex,  Stephens,  1 1 lust.  Britt.  Entomology,  (HausU) 
vol.  ii.  p.  84.  pi.  xviii.  fig.  2.  Four  species,  three  of 
which  are  British;  they  frequent  damp  hedges,  and  are 
crepuscular  in  their  period  of  flight. 

NUDITY,  Fr.  nud,  nuditb  ; It.  nudo,  nudith  ; Sp. 
nudo,  desnudez  ; Lat  nudilas,  from  nud~us,  naked,  quasi 
nc  dulus,  hoc  est,  non  indutut.  (See  Vossius,  in  v.  £ruo.) 

Nakedness,  bareness. 

The  world*!  ail  title-pagv ; there’*  no  content* ; 

The  world'*  all  face  ; the  man  who  show*  hi*  heart, 

1*  hooted  for  his  nudities,  aod  scorn’d. 

Young.  Tike  Complaint.  Alight  8. 

At  I am  desirous  of  adjusting  the  pretension*  of  the  throe  L* 

Ferres,  and  should  be  unwilling  tu  attribute  to  either  of  the  wrong 
what  hi*  mod  truly  might  make  him  decline,  1 am  inclined  to  bestow 
the  nudities  on  Roland.  (Le  Ferre.) 

Ha /pole.  Anecdotes  of  Pointing,  vol.  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  52. 

NUGA'CIOUS,  A Lat.  nugox,  nugalorius,  from 

Nuoa'citt,  invgtv,  as  applied  to  any  thing 

Nuga'tion,  {trifling  and  frivolous.  Vossius 

Nu'catoby.  j derives  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac,  with  whom  the  word  meant  nicer  or  ; then  funeral 
verses  were  so  called,  and,  from  their  character,  any 
trivial  verses  or  tales  ; any  thing  trivial. 

Trifling  or  trivial ; frivolous,  idle  ; impertinent,  insig- 
nificant. 

TL*  these  nugacious  disputations,  that  have  been  the  great  hin- 
drance to  the  more  improvable  part*  of  learning. 

Ginned.  The  Pnnity  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  XVU.  p.  165. 

But  such  arithmetical  nugacilies  a*  are  ordinarily  recorded  for 
his,  in  diy  numbers,  to  have  been  th*  riche*  of  the  wisdoms  of  so 
famous  a Philosopher,  b a thing  beyond  all  credit  or  probability. 

Afore.  The  Defence  of  the  Philosophic  Cabbala,  ch.  L p.  8*2. 

A*  for  the  received  opinion,  that  putrefaction  is  caused,  cither  by 
cold,  or  peregrine,  and  preternatural  heat,  it  is  lrut  mogadon. 

Paeon.  Sutural  History,  Cent.  i*.  wt  836. 

It  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once,  that  a sentence,  which 
seemed  at  first  to  contain  something  highly  ingenious  and  profound, 
when  translated  into  word*  familiar  to  me,  appeared  obviously  to  be 
a trite  or  a nugatory  proposition. 

St  escort.  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Afnd,  ch,  iv.  aec.  4.  p.  201. , 

NUISANCE.  See  Not. 

Nuisance,  in  Law,  signifies  any  thing  that  worketh 
hart,  iuconvenience,  or  damage.  Nuisances  are  of 
two  kinds,  private  and  public.  A private  Nuisance  to 
defined  to  be  any  thing  done  to  the  hurt  or  annoyance 
of  the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  of  another  ; 
a common  or  public  Nuisance  is  an  offence  against  the 
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KUI-  public,  either  by  committing  or  doing  a thing  which 
SANCE.  tends  to  the  annoyance  of  all  the  King’s  suhjects,  or  by 
T omitting  to  do  a thing  which  the  common  good  requires. 

NULL. ^ following  ure  specimens  of  Private  Nuisances 

corrupting  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  another  man’s  house 
with  noisome  smells,  as  by  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a 
tanner  or  tallow-chandler  ; erecting  a smelting-house  so 
near  the  land  of  another  that  the  vupour  kills  his  eorn 
and  grass;  obstructing  a water-course  so  that  the  mill  of 
another  is  deprived  of  its  regular  supply  of  water.  These 
and  the  like  are  injurious  only  to  individuals,  and  not 
to  the  community  at  large.  In  some  cases  the  Law 
ul lows  the  aggrieved  individual  to  abate  the  Nuisance; 
«.  t.  to  pull  down  and  remove  the  object  by  which  he  is 
annoyed.  As  in  the  Bbove-meutioned  case  of  the  water- 
course, the  miller  may  enter  upon  the  land  of  the  person 
who  erected  the  Nuisance,  and  restore  the  water-course 
to  it#  original  condition.  The  abatement,  however, 
must  be  effected  peaceably ; and  it  is  a dangerous 
remedy,  because  if  the  abator  does  more  than  is  requisite 
for  the  purpose  of  abating  the  Nuisance,  he  becomes  a 
trespasser,  and  is  liable  to  an  action.  The  more  usual 
remedy  is,  instead  of  abating  the  Nuisance,  to  bring  an 
Action  for  damages  against  the  person  who  erected  it, 
and,  if  the  Nuisance  be  not  removed,  a second  Action, 
and  if  necessary  a succession  of  Actions  may  be  brought 
for  continuing  it,  until  it  be  removed.  There  are  two 
other  remedies  called  an  Assise  of  Nuisance,  and  a Writ 
of  quod  permittat  jiroslerncre,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
explain,  as  they  are  out  of  use. 

Common  Nuisances  are,  as  we  have  seen,  of  two  kinds, 
Nuisances  of  commission,  and  Nuisances  o (omission,  both 
of  which  may  be  exemplified  by  the  common  instances 
of  Nuisances  to  a highway.  If  a person  dig#  a hole  in  a 
highway,  or  lays  a log  of  wood  across  it,  he  commits  a 
Nuisance,  by  which  all  the  King’s  subjects  are  aggrieved, 
because  the  highway  is  open  to  all.  If  in  consequence 
of  a common  Nuisance  of  this  description  an  individual 
receives  a special  injury,  (as  if  his  horse  fall  info  the 
hole,  or  stumble  over  the  log,  and  be  hurt,)  the  injured 
individual  may  bring  an  Action  for  damages.  Rut 
unless  a particular  injury  be  sustained,  no  Action  will  lie 
against  the  person  who  committed  the  Nuisance;  but 
the  offence  is  considered  to  be  a misdemeanour,  and  the 
offender  may  be  proceeded  against  by  indictment,  and, 
if  found  guilty,  may  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Neglecting  to  repair  a highway  is  an  instance 
of  a Nuisance  of  omission  : and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Parish,  or  other  persons,  who  ought  to  repair  the  road, 
may  be  indicted.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  Parish  be 
found  guilty,  a fine  is  imposed  upon  them,  which  may 
be  levied  on  any  one  or  more  of  them,  and  is  applied  to 
the  repair  of  the  road  under  Stal.  13  Geo.  III.  c.  78. 
The  individuals  upon  whom  the  fine  is  levied  may  be 
reimbursed  by  a rate  upon  the  Parish.  It  is  usual  not  to 
levy  the  fine,  if  the  Parish  will  forthwith  put  the  road  into 
proper  repair.  The  great  distinction,  therefore,  between  a 
Private  and  a Public  Nuisance  is,  that  the  latter,  except  in 
particular  cases,  is  punishable  only  by  indictment,  while 
the  former  is  never  punishable  by  indictment,  but,  like 
other  Civil  injuries,  forms  the  subject  of  a Civil  action. 
NULL,  t?.  "|  See  to  Annul.  Fr.  nut,nulliU;  It. 

N ull,  n.  I nulto , nuUitH  ; Sp.  nulo,  nvlidad ; Lat. 
Nu'li.er,  >nii,  nihil , nothing.  To  null, 

N i/llify,  I To  bring  or  reduce  to  nothing;  to  a 
Nu'llity.  J thing  of  no  force  or  worth  ; to  render 
invalid,  worthless,  or  inefficient ; to  invalidate. 


. h«ing  minded  & determined  to  giue  sentence  for  the  NULL* 

mualiditie  mid  nuthiie  of  the  king’s  first  pn-tenred  matrimony,  hath  

OMicviued  and  established  in  hi*  own  conscience  a firm*  and  crrlaint*  j; jyj„ 

opinion  and  persuasion,  that  ho  ought  of  iustice  and  equity  so  to  do.  , * 

Fox,  Mart yro,  fwL  979.  King  Henry  fill,  ’ v ~ 
Thy  fair  enchanted  cup  and  warbling  charms 
No  more  on  me  have  power,  their  force  is  nulTd. 

Ahlton,  Samoon  Aganuies,  1.  935. 

There  is  a principle  in  tlte  world,  that  does  tug  stoutly  and  reso- 
lutely against  the  mcchanick  laws  of  matter,  and  forcably  resists  or 
nu/U  one  common  law  of  nature  for  the  more  seasonable  exercise  of 
another.  More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  book  ir.  eh.  ii. 

The  kinds  of  ciphers,  besides  the  simple  ciphers,  with  chances, 
and  intermixtures  of  nulls  and  nonsiguificants,  are  many,  according 
to  the  nature  or  rulo  of  the  infolding:  wheel-ciphers,  key-ciphers, 
doubles,  4c.  Bacon.  On  Learning,  book  ii.  p.  33. 

As  fur  example,  if  the  generallity  of  the  guides  of  Christendom 
should  lie  growse  idolaters,  bold  nailer*  or  abrogatouxs  of  the  indis- 
pensable laws  of  Christ  by  their  corrupt  institutes. 

Mure.  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cubbala,  fol.  182. 

The  augur**,  or  soothsayers,  had  found,  that  some  token  or  other 
of  the  birds  (in  which,  aikd  ull  sorts  of  their  divination,  the  Romans 
were  extremely  superstitious)  had  not  only  foreshowed  little  good, 
when  they  were  chosen,  but  had  also  nullified  the  election. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  v.  ch.  ii.  sec.  8.  foL  605. 

It  is  not  the  three-headed  bcll-hoond  Cerberus,  not  the  river  of 
Imres  and  weoping,  Cocytus,  which  cause  the  fear  of  death  to  be 
infinite  and  intcraiiuable : but  it  is  that  menacing  intimation  of 
nullity  or  notJsesmg,  ami  of  the  impossibility  to  return  again  into  a 
state  of  being,  after  min  once  are  gone  and  departed  out  of  this  lifo ; 
for  there  is  no  second  nativity  nor  regeneration,  but  that  not- being 
must  of  necessity  remain  for  ever,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Epicurus  Holland.  PluUuxh,  fuL  497. 

After  many  sessions,  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  (1533)  sentence 
was  given  with  the  advice  of  all  that  were  there  present,  declaring  it 
only  to  have  been  a marriage  de  fkcio,  but  not  de  jure,  pronouucmir 
it  null  from  the  beginning. 

Unmet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol  L p.  240.  Anno  1533. 

It  is  to  pull  Christ  down  from  the  erots,  to  degrade  him  from  his 
mediatorship ; and  in  a word,  to  nullify  and  evacuate  the  whole 
work  of  man's  redemption.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  292. 

And  thus  having  shown  the  nullity  of  this  argument  I think  it  is 
clear  that  Christ  decendcd  not  into  purgatory,  for  that  which  is  not, 
cannot  be  descended  into.  Id,  lb.  vol.  vLL  pt  9. 

NULL1FIDIAN,  having  no  faith , ( nulla  fidet,) 
faithless. 

A mtlfidian  Christian  is  a nullifidtan  pagan  ; and  confutes  his 
tongue  with  his  hand.  Felt  hum.  Resolve  47. 

NUM,  v.  Usually  written  numb.  Skinner 

Num,  adj.  I derives  from  the  old  English  verb, 
Nu'mmedness,  l to  nimm  ; A.  S.  nim-an,  to  take 
Nu'mness,  r away.  See  Benum  and  Niw.  Num, 

Nu'mseul,  I the  past  portid pie,  membris  captus, 

Nl'msellled.  J i.  c.  membrorvm  usu,  sc.  motu  et 
sensu  privatus.  Deprived  of  the  limba,  *.  e.  of  their  use; 
their  sense  or  motion. 

NununtU,  in  It.  nuntt  catio.  A tttmo  captus , one 
who  has  lofct  or  is  deprived  of  hi#  mind  or  understanding ; 
a blockhead. 

Like  lyfeful  heat  to  nummrd  scutes  brought, 

And  life  to  feel*  that  long  for  death  had  sought. 

Spenser . Faerie  Queen e,  book  iv.  can.  U. 

These  first  whose  strengthlrsee  stay  is  mmme. 

Shahsptare.  Henry  FI.  First  Part,  p.  1 04. 

Now,  numb'd  with  bittern m»  of  weather. 

Had  not  the  pow’r  to  stir  a feather. 

Cotton.  7b  John  Bradshaw,  Erg. 

■" 11  - — —■  Como 

lie  fill  your  graue  vp ; stirre  ; nay,  come  away ; 

Bequeath  to  death  your  sswinir. 

Shakrpeure.  The  Winter's  Title,  fob  302. 
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VT,W  If  thi*  mtv#  ba  quit#  divided,  tl«  pain  i*  tilth,  only  a kind  of 
"_**  stupor  or  numbed*  ns.  Hhteman.  Surgery. 

DUMBER.  Swh  a rihnee  M tumidly  worn#  than  the  fiercest  ami  louilevt  seen- 
. N—  _ j gationa  ; ainee  it  may.  *n»l  for  the  moot  f*rt  doer  proceed  from  a 
T kind  of  or  ifupwtiy  of  ctmacienee. 

South.  Sermons,  vel.  ii.  p 433. 

I can  answer  each  bead  that  my  accuser*  *Ued«*  again**  me  to  a 
hair.  They  have  hitherto  talked  like  nu*  sculls  without  brain*. 

Pope.  Works,  voL  iv.  p 103-  Martina*  Scnblerus,  ch.  viii. 

If,  therefore,  a*  we  inurt  sujqwae, 

They  e>>me  Irma  finger*,  and  from  torn  ; 

Or  teeth,  or  finger*,  in  this  caae. 

Of  marnttem/ft  *elf  vhould  take  the  place. 

Prior.  Alma , can.  1. 

You  silly,  ankward.  ill-bred,  country -®ow,  (quoth  on*)  haw*  you  no 
more  manner*  than  to  rail  at  Horua,  that  saved  that  dod  patwl 
numskull' J ninny-hammer  of  your*  fmm  ruin  and  all  liia  family  f 
Sun/)-  Work*,  ml.  ▼.  p.  tl.  Hrtury  of  John  Hull,  eh.  rdL 

Certet  the  bead,  in  lhr*e  black  tumour*, 
la  full  of  vitiated  humour*  ; 

Of  vitiate*!  humour*  full, 

Which  show*  a msmbme-st  of  thv  aeulL 

lignum.  Perms  spoken  ui  the  Merit  ay  of  m Club. 

NIPMBER,  p.  J Fr.  nrtmbrer;  It.  nvmrrare ; Sp. 
Nu’mber,  «.  I rtiimrrar ; Lat.  numerate;  from 
Nu'mberino,  >the  Or.  to  deal,  to  distri- 

No'mberle**,  I bute. 

Nu'MBEBPtJt.  J To  compute  or  count,  to  reckon, 
to  calculate,  to  tell. 

Number*,  (applied  in  Poetry  or  Music)  to  the  number 
of  metrical  feet,  of  musical  sounds  or  movements,  to 
their  sncccssion  or  arrangement,  and  hence,  generally, 
To  versification,  to  Poetry. 

About*  Janualem  V»  he  bigan 

As  in  he  rordde*  ol  be  world,  to  nosantre  eehe  man. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  81. 

Anil  navels*  y lene  yt  nut  }ai  be  ue  dud*  alwel  fanne 
For  loue  of  pane*,  as  to  wyte)>ti  noumbr*  of  h menne. 

He  hrouhl  be  kyng  Anlaf  aiyued  vp  in  Humhore 

Seuen  hunareth  senippe*  and  fiftent1,  so  feto  were  y*  number*. 

R.  Ur  unite,  p.  SI. 

But  alto  all*  the  hen*  of  you  re  heed  been  nounbnd,  therfore 
nvkf  y«  drede,  ye  ban  of  raoorc  priya  than  many*  vparowi*. 

3 3 Hiritf.  Luke,  ch.  xii. 

Also  *u*D  the  very  heere*  of  your*  head  ex  arc  nombred,  Fear* 
not  then-fore : for  ye  are  more  of  value  then  many  *|»rx»wes. 

Btble,  Anno  1551. 

And  the  noumbre  of  men  that  eaten  was  fyv*  thuusynd  of  men, 
vyvtmen,  and  lrtel  children.  Wklif.  Matthew,  eh.  air. 

And  they  that  eat,  were  in  nvmbre  about  v m.  men,  l«e«jd* 
woman  and  children.  Bible,  Ammo  1 55 1 . 

Ye  wot  a cl  that  men  *hnln  alway  find  a gretrr  nambre  of  fvric* 
than  of  wise  men.  Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Mehbeus,  p.  112. 

Christ**  chon*  »tad*th  neyther  by  the  greatest  number  nor  yet 
by  the  smallest,  nor  by  the  iudgmtt  or  numb rmg  of  men,  but  by  the 
caUyng  and  election  of  God.  Bam vs.  Woe-bet,  foL  247, 

So  these  same  two,  tongue  pwsauute  koyghto, 

With  *coul ding  gum  tlw  fyghte. 

The  auditory*  tcumberousr. 

Drant.  Horace.  Satgrt  7.  hook  L 
This  rule  makes  mad  a noumberouse  swarm* 

Of  subjects  and  of  kingea. 

Id.  Ib.  Satyr*  3.  book  ii. 

A book  was  writ  of  late  call'd  Teirachordon, 

And  woven  dose,  boih  matter,  form,  and  stile  ; 

The  subject  new  : it  walk'd  the  town  awhile, 

Rumb'rmg  good  intellect* ; now  seldom  por’d  on. 

Milton.  Sonnet  11. 

About  the  year  700  great  vu  the  company  of  learned  men  of 
th*  English  race  ; yea,  m numberful/,  that  they  upon  the  point 
excelled  all  nations,  in  learning,  piaty,  and  seaL 

Waterhouse.  Apology  fur  Learning,  (1653,)  p.  50. 


And  though  thing*  sensible  he  numberless,  NUMBER. 

But  only  five  tne  senses'  organs  hr;  _ 

And  in  those  five,  all  thing*  thrir  form*  rxjiress  Nl'MK 

Which  we  can  touch,  taste,  feel,  or  hear,  or  see.  NIUS. 

Dunes.  The  Immortality  of  /Ac  Soul,  me.  13,  - — y -» 

Good  God ! whnt  then  will  become  of  those  numberless  numbers 
ct  men,  who  never  so  much  as  sought,  who  never  were  at  the 
expense  of  aa  hearty  endeavour  to  get  themselves  into  thwse  narrow 
paths  of  felicity.  Simth.  Sersnms,  vo|.  vii.  p.  60. 

She  deigns  to  bear  the  savage  youth  repeat 

In  loose  mumbtrt  wildly  sweet 

Their  feathar-cinctur’d  chiefs,  and  dusky  love*. 

Gray.  The  Progress  of  Poesy. 

NU'MBLES,  or*)  Skinner  writes  the  humble*  of 

Nu'mbles.  ja  stag;  from  Fr.  nombles  tfun 

cerf.  The  viscera  or  entrails  of  a stag.  I know  not 
whether,  parum  Aejlcxo  sentu , from  the  f>at.  umbilicus. 

In  dayvly  communication  the  mater  mvraroth  not,  axccft*  it  bs 
as  it  were  seasoned  with  horrible  others,  as  by  the  holy*  Mud*  of 
Christ*,  his  wounde*,  which®  for  our  redemption  he  jaynfullj 
suflVed,  his  glory  out  hart*,  as  it  were  numbles  chopped  in  piece*. 

Sri-  Thomas  k'lfot.  The  Gooernour,  book  ia.ch.viL 

NUMENrUS,  Brisson,  Temra. ; Curlew , Pen.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Longiroslres,  order  Grailec,  class  At**. 

Generic  character.  Beak  long,  slender,  arched,  and 
compressed,  its  tip  hard  and  slightly  obtuse ; upper 
mandible  extending  beyond  the  lower,  rounded  towards 
the  Up,  grooved  through  three-fourths  of  its  length  ; nos- 
trils luteral,  linear,  and  situated  in  the  grooves;  space 
between  eye  and  beak  covered  with  fealhers  ; legs  slender, 
naked  above  the  knee  ; three  toes  in  front,  connected  as 
fax  as  the  first  joint,  one  behind  articuluted  on  the  tarsns, 
and  touching  the  ground;  wings  of  moderate  length, 
the  first  quill  longest. 

The  birds  forming  this  genus  were  included  by  Lin- 
na-us  among  the  Scolopaces.  and  by  others  among  the  Ib**, 
from  both  of  which,  however,  they  distinctly  differ  both 
in  form  and  habits.  They  are  very  shy,  frequent  the 
sea-coast  and  districts  covered  with  dry  mud,  but  always 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  water  or  marsh,  feeding  on 
earth-worms,  slugs,  terrestrial  and  aqueous  insects. 

During  Summer  they  retire  to  mountainous  and  unfre- 
quented parts,  where  they  pair  and  breed.  They  emi- 
grate in  large  flocks,  but  during  breeding  time  live  only 
in  pairs ; their  flight  is  high  and  long  continued.  They 
moult  but  once  a year,  and  the  only  distinction  between 
the  young  and  old  birds  is  the  slighter  curve  and  shortness 
of  the  beak  of  ihe  former. 

.V.  Arquatus,  Briss.  ; Scolopax  Arquata,  Lin.  ; le 
Courtis,  Buff. ; Curlew , Pen.  Two  feet  in  length,  and 
sometimes  tpore;  breadth  three  feet  and  a half;  bill  five 
inches  long,  upper  mandible  blackish -brown,  lower  flesh- 
coloured  ; plumage  light  nsh.  marked  on  the  neck  and 
chest  with  longitudinal  brown  spots,  and  some  leathern 
of  these  parts  tinged  with  ferruginous;  belly  white, 
marked  with  narrow  black  lines ; dorsal  and  scapular 
feathers  black,  in  the  middle  edged  with  ferruginous; 
tail  whitish-ash,  striped  transversely  with  brown  bands; 
legs  bluish-grey.  The  tinge  in  the  female  more  ashy 
and  the  ferruginous  leas  clear.  This  species  is  said  to 
be  very  common  in  Asia  ; it  is  a bird  of  passage  on  the 
Dutch.  French,  and  English  coasts,  and  very  common 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  builds  in  dry  places,  most 
commonly  in  the  grass  which  grows  in  the  heath  and 
mud ; often  also  on  the  downs  by  the  sea-side ; it  lays 
four  or  five  eggs  olivo-ooloured,  with  brown  and  blackish, 
spots  and  waving*. 
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Hl'MB-  N.  Phttopu*.  Brisa ; Scolopax  Phrroput,  Gruel.  ; h 
til  VS.  petit  Covrlu  ou  Cowlieu,  Buff.  ; kPhmxbrd,  Pen. 
About  sixteen  inches  loop,  and  aaraetimes  less  ; bill  two 
inched  and  three-quartera  long,  blackish,  but  red  towards 
the  base  ; all  the  plumage  light  ash,  with  longitudinal 
brown  stripes  on  the  neck  and  chest ; upon  the  middle  of 
the  head  a longitudinal,  yellowish-while  stripe,  having  on 
each  side  a brown  one  o(  double  the  breadth ; under  parts 
white  ; back  and  scapulars  deep  brown  in  tlie  middle, 
edged  with  light  brown ; tail  ashy-brown,  striped  obliquely 
with  brown  bands ; le|p  leaden  coloured.  These  birds  are 
less  common  on  the  English  coasts  than  Curlews;  they 
visit  Spalding,  where  they  are  called  Curlew  Knots,  in 
large  flocks  in  April,  but  leave  that  place  in  May  ; Pen- 
nant suspects  it  is  by  this  rente  that  they  pass  to  the 
Scotch  Highlands  which  he  considers  their  breeding 
place.  They  are  birds  of  passage  in  the  temperate  and 
Southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  Temminck  states  that 
they  breed  in  the  Arctic  Circle  and  in  Asia.  From 
whatever  port  of  the  World  they  are  brought  they  re- 
semble each  other  closely  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage. 

N.  Longirotlrit,  Wils. ; Long-billed  Curlew.  Twenty- 
five  inches  in  length,  and  three  feet  three  inches  in 
extent ; bill  eight  inches  long,  and  nearly  straight  for 
half  its  length,  and  curving  considerably  towards  its  ex- 
tremity, which  ends  in  an  obtuse  knob  overhanging  the 
lower  mandible ; its  colour  black,  except  towards  the 
base  of  lower  maudibic,  which  is  pale  flesh-coloured ; 
general  colour  of  plumage  above  black,  spotted  and 
barred  along  the  edge  of  each  feather  with  pule  brown  ; 
chin,  line  over  eye,  and  circle  around  it,  pale  brownish- 
white;  neck  reddish-brown,  streaked  with  black,  spots 
on  breast  more  sparing;  belly,  thighs,  and  veut  plain 
rufous;  primaries  black  on  the  outer  edge,  pale  brown 
on  the  inner  and  barred  with  black;  shaft  of  outer  one 
white  ; other  part  of  the  wing  pale  reddish-brown,  un- 
dulated with  black;  tail  slightly  rounded,  herriug-boned 
with  black  ; legs  and  naked  thighs  pale  light-blue  or 
leaden.  This  species  is  by  some  considered  as  merely 
a variety  of  the  European,  but  Temminck  agrees  with 
Wilson  in  making  it  distinct.  Is  said  to  breed  in  Labra- 
dor and  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson’s  Bay ; and  has 
a loud  whistling  note. 

N.  Borralu , Temm. ; Scolopax  Borealis,  Wils.;  Em- 
qutmeaux  Curlew.  About  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
thirty-two  in  extent ; bill  four  inches  and  a hall,  black 
towards  like  tip  and  purplish  at  the  base ; upper  part  of 
tiie  head  dark  brown,  divided  by  a narrow  brownish- 
white  stripe ; back  of  neck  streaked  with  dark  brown, 
front  of  neck  anti  breast  pule  brown ; upper  part  of 
body  pale  drab  centered  and  barred  with  dark  brown, 
and  edged  with  spots  of  white  on  the  outer  vanes ; first 
three  primaries  black,  with  white  shafts;  rump  and  tail- 
coverts  barred  with  dark  brown ; belly  and  vent  white, 
the  latter  zig-zagged  with  browu  lines,  legs  and  naked 
thighs  pale  lead  colour.  From  the  beginning  of  August 
to  the  beginning  of  September  they  are  found  ou  the  kills 
about  l baueux  Bay  ou  the  Labrador  coast,  keeping  on  the 
open  grounds,  and  feeding  on  the  Empttlrum  nigrum ; they 
arrive  at  Hudson’s  Bay  in  April  or  early  in  May,  breed 
to  the  North  of  Albany  fort  among  the  wood*,  return 
in  August  to  the  marshes,  and  disappear  entirely  in 
September,  when  they  return  to  the  shores  of  New 
Jersey. 

See  Temminck,  Manuel  d' Omithologie ; Pennant, 
BriiisA  and  Arctic  Zoology ; Wilson,  American  Orni- 
thology. 


NU'MERATE,  r.  See  ante,  to  Number,  and  NUME- 
Nl'muhable,  to  Enumerate.  HATJi. 

Nc'wkra i,,  adj.  Fr.  numerable,  numeral,  nu 

Nu'mbaal,  n.  m oration,  numeruftte ; It.  nv> 

Ncmera'lity,  m erabtle,  numerate,  nunurra- 

Ni/merallt,  xieme,  numerositd  ; Sp.nume- 

Nu’mlkaky,  ruble,  numeral,  numeration. 

Numeration,  nvmerico,  numeroeidad  ; La t. 

NuMERA'roa,  \ numerabitie,  nitntrrali*.  nume- 

Nume'rical,  ratio,  numerositas. 

Numerically,  To  count  or  tell.  to.  the 

Nume'rice,  parts  or  portions;  to  count,  to 

Ku'mzrist,  reckon,  to  tell  one  by  one, 

Numero'sity,  part  by  part;  to  tell,  to  repeat 

Numerous,  separately. 

Nu'mrrouslv,  Numerove,  (In  Poetry,)  con- 

Nu'merousnf.ss.  J taining  an  appnrtionate  nirm- 
ber,  succession  or  arrangement  of  metrical  feet,  of 
musical  sounds  or  movements ; harmonious. 

In  regard  of  God  they  are  numerable,  but  in  regard  to  vs  they 
are  multiplied  sIhiu*  the  band  of  the  sea  slum,  in  a*  much  as  wee 
cannot  cuinprcl;  end  their  number. 

Hukrtt'tU.  Jpofvyie,  book  iv.  ch.  iv.  sec.  3.  fol.  331. 

However,  therefore,  there  were  delivered  by  the  Evangelist,  and 
carry  (no  doubt)  au  inconinmlaLie  conformity  unto  the  intention  of 
hia  delivery  yet  are  they  uot  appbable  unto  prvems  numero/itf, 
nor  ctrictly  to  be  drawu  unto  the  rigid  feet  of  muM&rri. 

iUr  Tkomat  Brown.  Itd/jar  Erronre,  book  iv.  ch.  xii. 

The  ll.uts  and  undulary  breaths  tberof  maintain  nu  certainty  in 
their  course,  uur  are  they  w tmeroJiy  feared  by  navigators. 

Id.  JS. 

If  we  survey  the  total!  art  of  animals,  we  may  in  their  legs  or 
organs  of  ptogreutuu  observe  an  equality  of  length,  and  parity  of 
rnr mrmtion.  Id.  K.  book  m ch.  v.  p.  147. 

That  star  is  the  term  of  numeration,  or  point  from  whence  we 
commence  the  account.  Id.  Jb.  book  vi.  ch.  hi.  p.  347. 

Which  is  eonctirdant  unto  the  doctrine  of  the  nmmrnttt,  and 
such  as  maiulatu  this  opuuoa. 

Id.  Jb.  book  iv.  du  xii.  p.  269. 

Of  assertion,  if  mumertmly  of  asserton  were  a sufficient  demon- 
itr All  on,  we  might  sit  down  herein  as  an  uuquestiouablc  truth- 

Id.  A. 

- — Such  prompt  eloquence 

Flow'd  from  their  lips  in  prose  or  nsnmwi  verse, 

More  tuneable  then  needed  lute  or  harp 
To  add  mure  sweetness. 

Ahtton.  Paradise  Loti,  book  V.  V.  1 50. 

Which  seem  to  ba  chiefly  these  three,  rix.  The  distribution  of 
tlie  capillary  arteries  more  mtmerout/y  into  the  outer  part  of  the 
akin.  Grew,  Cwmm  Sacra,  book  hr.  ch.  iv. 

If  the  mowrtiesm  of  a train  must  carry  it;  Venue  may  go 
follow  Astnea,  and  Vice  only  will  be  worth  the  courting, 

(JJunvd.  The  I ’unity  of  /Aymiinwy,  ch.  x»i-  p.  149. 

Wc  may  contemplate  upon  his  »u|»eriialuraJ,  astonishing  works  ; 
particularly  in  the  resurrection  and  reparation  of  the  same  mumen- 
red  body,  by  a reunion  of  all  the  scattered  parts,  to  be  at  length 
disposed  of  into  an  estate  of  eternal  woe  or  biiss. 

£wlk  Sermons,  voL  i.  p.  21. 

There  is  one  numencnl/y,  first  immovable  mover  and  no  roue*  ; 
and  thrrelore  there  is  Irnt  one  movable  neither,  that  is  hut  one 
heaven  or  world. 

Cud  worth.  litlrf/rctun/  System,  Look  L ch.  v.  fui.  412. 

This  is  the  same  nnmeriek  crew 
Which  we  so  lately  did  subdue ; 

The  self-ssm*  individual*,  that 
Did  run,  as  bum  do  from  a cat. 

Butler.  Hud  i hr  at,  part  L can.  3.  L 46L 
Show  me  the  same  numeric  flea. 

That  bit  your  neck  but  y esterday. 

Swift.  7b  />r.  J Jr  Ant  jr. 

Yet  two  are  wanting  of  the  numermt  train, 

Whom  long  my  eyes  have  sought,  but  sought  in  earn, 

Cantor  sad  PuLhix. 

Pop e.  Homer.  Head,  book  ui. 
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Every  srrtat  vitUny  is  like  a prrat  absurdity,  drawing  after  it  ft 
ntmcrvuM  train  of  homogeneous  consequence*. 

S* ufh.  Sermont,  to!,  v.  p,  84. 


NUMIDA. 


Which  out  brib'd  Jeirs  *o  airmmaia/y  partake, 

Tl»t  eVn  an  boat  b»  pensioner*  wwdd  make. 

Dryden.  Af/talam  and  AcJutophfl. 


1 would,  in  particular,  recommend  this  author’s  method  of  rrcnU 
lecting  dates,  by  substituting  letters  for  the  numeral  cyphers;  and 
forming  these  letters  into  wonts,  and  the  words  into  rentes. 
Stewart.  Ptutoeophy  of  the  Human  Mimi,  part  ii.  cb-  v,  sec.  6.  p. 
460. 


On  Coins  the  numernb  are  often  placed  in  retrograde  order ; 
which  makes  no  difference  in  the  value,  as  every  letter  is  appro- 
priated to  its  number. 

Pinkerton.  On  Medah,  sol.  ii.  p.  205.  Appendix,  part  L No.  2. 

It  was  always  found,  that  the  augmenting  of  the  namrrery  value 
did  not  produce  a proportional  rise  to  the  price*,  at  least  for  some 
time.  Home.  £uoy  3.  vol  i.  p.  231. 

Numeration  is  the  reading  of  any  number  in  words  that  is  pro- 
posed or  act  down  in  figures. 

Hutton.  Cowrie  of  Malkrmatin,  ijr.  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

NUMERIA,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  Lcpidopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  two,  distinct,  subhorixontal, 
compressed,  acuminated,  projecting  beyond  the  fore- 
head ; Inarticulate,  the  basal  joint  somewhat  robust, 
curved  ; the  second  elongate,  slightly  attenuated  at  the 
tip ; terminal  very  minute,  placed  obliquely ; maxilla 
short  Antenna  moderate,  each  joint  in  the  male, 
excepting  four  or  five  at  the  apex,  producing  on  either 
side  a short,  incurved,  ciliated  twig;  and  of  the  females 
distinctly  produced  within,  faring  a serrated  edge  ; head 
small;  eyes  globose;  thorax  slender,  slightly  squamous; 
wings  entire,  pulverulent,  Use  anterior  with  a transverse 
dolabriform  fascia  in  the  middle,  the  hinder  margin 
obscurely  angulated  ; the  posterior  rounded  ; abdomen 
slender,  acute  at  the  apex  in  the  females.  Larva  with 
ten  legs,  elongate,  geometric,  slightly  attenuated  in  front ; 
head  deeply  emarginate,  the  eighth  segment  with  two, 
and  the  tenth  with  one  tubercle  ; pupa  formed  in  a fol- 
liculus. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phaltma  geometra  puleeraria, 
Linnaeus.  Albin,  pi.  xcvl.  fig.  d—f.  Three  species,  one 
of  which  is  indigenous. 

NUMIDA,  so  called  from  its  original  Country,  Lin. ; 
Pintado , Penn.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  family  Gallidte,  order  Gallinacea,  class 
A oex. 

Generic  character.  Beak  short  and  rather  strong, 
the  upper  mandible  curved,  convex,  and  vaulted,  its  base 
covered  with  a naked  skin  falling  on  either  side  as  a 
kind  of  wattle  ; head  bare  or  feathered,  having  on  the 
forehead  either  a bony  crest  or  a tuft  of  feathers;  nos- 
trils lateral  in  the  cire,  and  separated  by  cartilage  ; tail 
short  and  pendulous,  consisting  of  fourteen  or  sixteen 
quills  ; wings  short,  the  first  three  quills  graduated  and 
•horter  than  the  fourth ; tarsi  smooth,  the  three  front 
toes  connected  together  by  membrane,  the  hind  toe 
articulated  with  the  tarsus,  no  spurs. 

The  birds  composing  this  genus  are  natives  of 
Africa,  but  some  of  them  are  now  spread  over  almost 
the  whole  Globe : they  live  wild  in  the  Southern  part 
of  the  African  Continent,  congregating  in  large  flocks 
during  the  day-time  about  the  marshes  and  rivers 
in  search  of  food,  and  at  night  roosting  in  the  forests. 
The  partial  webbing  of  their  feet  adapts  them  to  the 
marshy  districts  in  which  they  feed;  but  the  shortness 


of  their  wings  prevents  them  from  flying  well  or  to  NUMIDA. 
any  great  distance.  They  feed  on  land  and  water  in- 
sects,  worms,  snails,  &c.,  and  destroy  buds  and  flowers. 

They  utter  a shrill  note  similar  to  the  creaking  of  a 
door  on  its  hinges,  and  are  very  restless  and  quarrel- 
some. 

N.  MtUasrix,  Lin. ; lePeintade , Buff. ; Guinea  Pin- 
tado, Pen.  Rather  larger  than  our  common  Cock,  mea- 
suring from  the  beak  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  twenty  inches ; 
the  wings  when  folded  extend  an  inch  beyond  the  origin  of 
the  tail,  which  is  short  and  depressed,  so  that  it  gives  to 
the  body  a very  rounded  form  ; on  the  top  of  the  head  is 
a bony  crest,  somewhat  resembling  a helmet,  and  covered 
with  a bluish-red  skin  ; at  the  base  of  the  bill,  on  either 
side,  is  a wattle,  bluish  in  the  male  and  red  in  the  female ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  not  feathered,  but  sparingly 
covered  with  a few  straggling  hairs,  and  the  skin  ashy- 
blue  ; the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  blackish-blue, 
with  spots  of  white  of  a more  or  less  rounded  form, 
which  from  their  resemblance  to  pearls  have  led  to  the 
name  Pearl y Hen,  often  applied  to  this  Pintado.  The 
chest,  however,  is  ashy-blue,  without  any  spots ; the 
primary  alar  quills  are  while,  the  others  of  similar  colour 
to  the  body,  spotted,  and  streaked  longitudinally  with 
white ; the  beak  horn  colour ; legs  reddish-brown,  and 
claws  yellow.  The  Pintado  is  native  of  the  Western 
coasts  of  Africa,  especially  towards  the  Southward,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Guinea,  where  in  the  wild 
state  it  lives  in  large  flocks,  several  broods  consorting 
together,  and  during  day-time  visiting  the  marshes  and 
rivers  in  search  of  food  and  to  quench  their  thirst, 
but  at  night  retiring  to  the  woods,  in  the  trees  of  which 
they  roost.  From  this  source  they  have  been  spread 
nearly  over  the  whole  Globe,  and  become  thoroughly 
domesticated,  in  which  state  their  site  exceeds,  as  is 
usual,  those  which  are  wild. 

They  are  restless  and  noifiy  birds  uttering  a harsh, 
shrill  crook,  which  Latham  has  compared  to  the  noise 
of  a door  creaking  on  its  hinges,  and  corresponding  to 
the  syllables  ccvh-cmh,  pronounced  violently,  and  in  a 
shrill  tone.  Eternal  plagues  of  a poultry-yard,  the  Pin- 
tados attack  immediately  upon  their  entrance  every 
kind  of  bird,  and  keep  up  with  them  a continual  war- 
fare ; and  Tcmminck  states  that  he  has  been  obliged  to 
give  up  attempting  to  breed  them  in  the  woods,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  quarrelsome  disposition,  driving  away 
the  Pheasants  which  had  previously  fed  there.  They 
often  roll  themselves  in  the  dust  to  get  rid  of  the  insects 
with  which  they  are  infested,  and  scratch  up  the  ground 
like  other  poultry,  but  do  not  persevere  so  earnestly  in 
seeking  for  food,  and  therefore  require  to  be  fed  with 
grain  regularly  once  or  twice  a day.  When  in  the 
fields  they  feed  on  grasshoppers,  snails,  worms,  and 
ants,  and  also  destroy  both  buds  and  flowers  ; they  eat 
more  than  common  poultry,  probably  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  their  alimentary  canal. 

One  male  is  sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  Hens,  which  lay 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  eggs ; the  shells  of  which 
are  very  hard,  of  a yellowish-while  colour,  spotted  with 
little  brown  dots.  They  do  not  sit  well,  and  it  is  there- 
fore better  to  put  the  eggs  under  a Common  Hen,  which 
sits  more  closely  and  takes  better  care  of  the  young 
ones  when  hatched.  They  burst  the  shell  in  three 
weeks  ami  three  or  four  days ; arc  extremely  delicate, 
require  especial  care  to  rear,  aud  should  be  pul  in 
a dry  situation,  where  insects  are  plentiful.  Till  they 
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KUHIDA,  have  become  six  months  old  they  have  neither  crest  nor 
y — wattles,  and  the  time  at  which  they  begin  to  appear  is  a 
critical  period  for  the  young  Pintados. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  theGuinea  Pintado  is  the 
bird  which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Homans  by 
the  name  Mdeagria,  which,  however,  has  been  applied 
wrongly  by  Die  older  Naturalists  as  the  generic  title  of 
the  Turkeys,  and  has  been  so  firmly  established  by  use, 
that  confusion  only  would  be  excited  by  attempting  any 
change.  The  following  description  of  the  Maeagru 
given  by  Athensus,  alter  C’lytus  Milesius,  a disciple  of 
Aristotle,  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  Guinea  Fowl, 
or  Pintado;  he  says,  '‘They  want  natural  uffection  to- 
wards their  young;  their  head  is  naked,  and  on  its  top 
is  a hard,  round  body,  like  a peg  or  nail ; from  its  cheeks 
hangs  a red  piece  of  flesh  like  a beard ; it  has  no  wattles 
like  common  poultry ; its  feathers  arc  black,  spotted 
with  white;  it  has  no  spurs,  and  both  sexes  so  nearly 
resemble  each  other  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  at 
sight.”  Varroand  Pliny  also  take  notice  of  their  spotted 
plumage  and  the  gibbous  substance  on  their  heads.  Into 
these  birds  the  AncicntB  believed  the  sisters  of  Meleager 
were  changed,  and  the  spots  on  their  plumage  to  be  the 
truce  of  their  tears. 

N.  Mitrala,  Pul  las;  le  Peintade  Milree,  Tem. ; Mitred 
Pintado,  Lath.  About  the  same  size  as  the  preceding ; 
the  tarsus  three  inches  long,  the  middle  toe  with  the 
claw  rather  more  than  two  and  a half;  in  the  adult 
bird  the  tubercle  on  the  head  rises  about  an  inch  and 
a half  above  the  skull  ; two  little  membranes  origi- 
nate at  the  angle  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  a third 
extends  along  the  naked  part  of  the  neck;  the  tubercle, 
the  top  of  the  head,  the  space  between  the  eyes  and 
beak  and  the  tips  of  the  wattles  are  blood-red,  the  other 
naked  part  of  the  neck  is  light  blue  tinged  with  violet, 
and  slightly  spriukled  with  light  and  dark  hairs;  the 
black  colour  of  the  plumage  deeper,  and  the  while  spots 
more  regular  than  iu  the  last  species;  the  great  quills 
are  not  white,  but  of  the  Mime  colour  as  the  rest  of  the 
plumage;  the  lower  port  of  the  neck  and  the  chest 
blackish-gTey,  with  narrow',  transverse  streaks ; the 
beak  yellowish-red  ; the  legs  and  claws  blackish-grey. 
It  has  been  found  wild  in  the  Islands  of  Madagascar, 
and  also  on  the  Southern  part  of  the  African  Continent. 
In  habits  it  resembles  the  Guinea  Pintado,  and  utters  the 
same  shrill,  disagreeable  cry. 

iV.  Crialala , Pall. ; le  Peinladc  Comal , Tem. ; Comal 
Pintado.  Not  so  large  as  either  of  the  preceding;  its 
"®rn'c°l°ured  beak  has  a bluish  cire  in  which  are  pluced 
the  nostrils ; it  has  no  throat-wattle,  but  a little  skinny 
appendage,  or  longitudinal  fold,  on  each  side  oF  the 
lower  jaw  ; the  throat,  upper  pari  of  the  neck,  and 
occiput  are  covered  with  hare  skin,  deep  blue  on  the 
back  and  sides,  becoming  greyish  about  the  ears,  aud 
crimson  on  the  front  of  the  neck ; aud  upon  the  bare 
skin  are  n few  very  delicate  black  hairs  ; the  top  of  the 
head  has  a large  crest  of  black  feathers  with  very  deli- 
cate webs  the  greater  part  of  which  fulls  back  upon  the 
nape,  whilst  those  in  front,  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible,  incline  to  the  bill ; all  the  plumage  is  bluck, 
the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  unspotted, 
hut  the  other  parts  dotted  with  little  bluish- white 
dots,  not  bigger  than  a grain  of  millet  seed,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a narrow  circle  of  very  light  blue ; the 
primaries  are  blackisli-brown,  the  secondaries  partly  of 
that  colour  and  having  four  longitudinal  stripes  along 
uie  stem  ; three  or  four  of  these  feathers  have  a broad 
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white  band,  which  edges  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  NUMIDA. 
web;  the  other  secondaries,  which  are  nearer  the  body,  — 
are  streaked  longitudinally  with  bluish-white  ; the  tail  NUMI- 
is  waved  with  bluish-white  on  a black  ground;  the  legs 
blackish.  This  species  is  found  in  the  Great  Namaquoi, 
and  the  interior  of  Guinea,  where  they  live  in  flocks  of 
some  hundreds,  and  at  daybreak  and  towards  evening 
make  the  deserts  ring  with  their  harsh  and  discordant 
cries.  Their  habits  are  like  those  of  the  preceding 
species. 

See  Linn®i  Sytlema  Natura  a Gmelin ; Temminck, 

Hi  do  ire  Nature  tie  Generate  des  G allinace  s ; Pennant, 

British  Zoology. 

NUMIDIA,  or  the  Land  of  the  Nuniida,  appears  Original*!- 
anciently  to  have  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  North-  *‘ea<* 
ern  coast  of  Africa  between  the  Rivers  Molockalht 
or  Mulva , (Muluyah,  or  Mulwiyyah,)  and  Tusca , or 
Rubricalut.  (Wildi-1- Berber.)  The  Southern  neigh- 
bours of  the  Numidee  were  the  Gartuli,  probably  the 
F ulahs,  or  Fcll&tahs  of  modern  times,  and  the  Melano 
Gtrluli , (Black  Gictulians,)  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
Niger,  i.  e.  the  genuine  Negroes,  who  appear  to  be  still 
receding  before  the  Africans  of  the  tawny  race.  The 
Numidee,  whose  name  was  converted  into  Nomadet  by  Numidm, 
the  Greeks,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  their  own  lan- 
guage, were,  at  the  time  of  the  Punic  War,  subdivided  Subdivi- 
into  two  principal  States,  the  Matsirtyli,  or  Western,  and  *‘on*- 
the  Mastyli*  or  Eastern  Nuinidians.  The  first  of  these  Mmasyii. 
subdivisions  is  celebrated  in  History  as  the  Kingdom  of  Mauritania 
Syphax;  the  second,  as  that  of  Massiuissa  ; and  as  the  C***ri*n*U. 
former  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a Roman  Province  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius  and  named  Mauritania  Ctexari- 
ensu,  it  has  been  already  noticed  in  this  Work,  (supra,  48.) 

The  latter,  called  the  New  Numidiuby  Ptolemy,  ( Gtogr . Massyli. 

iv.  8.)  and  Numidia,  without  any  distinctive  epithet,  by 
Pliny,  (Nat.  Hist.y.  2.)  has  been  denominated  Numidia 
Property  Cellarius,  (Nolilia  Orbit  Antiq.  iv.  5.  5.  tom.  ii. 
p.  699.)  as  being  that  part  of  Africa  to  which  the  name 
of  Numidia  was  for  the  longest  period  and  most  inva- 
riably given.  Its  Western  boundary  was  the  River  Ampaagas. 
Amptagas,  (now  called  W Adi-1 -kabSr,  the  Great  River,  u *“•" 
as  being  the  largest  in  that  neighbourhood,)  which  wr* 
flows  into  the  sea  through  a narrow  valley,  implied 

by  the  term  W&dl,  in  3(i°  58'  North  and  6°  16' 

East.  A little  to  the  West  of  its  mouth  is  Cajie  Tre-  Tnrfum. 
turn,  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  629.  832.  Ptolem.  Ibid.  p.  97.) 
called  Scb'ah  Ruus  (Seven  Heads)  by  the  Arabs,  aud  IUU*’ 
Bugiaroni  by  the  Italian  sailors,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  prominent  headlands  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  and 
forming  the  Western  extremity  of  the  Numidian  Gulf, 

(Si  nut  Nu  midi  cut.)  bounded  on  the  East  by  Rds-cl- 
hadid,  (Iron  Head,)  a little  to  the  West  of  Culucila- 
num  f (Tabula  Pcutingeriana , and  D'Anville’s  Map.) 

On  the  Eastern  side  of  Trelum  was  the  Greater  Co/- 
lopt  or  Cullu,  (Plin.  v.  2.)  called  by  the  Arabs  El  Koll.J  Collopa. 
About  30  miles  to  the  South  of  which  was  llusicada  or  koU, 

• Mat-tyli  and  Maur^ylt,  evidently  compound*  of  the  Mtuv  wont, 
wen*  distinctive  epithets  uf  cugiuilc  Tribes,  uud  protaldy  significant  - 
tenoi.  If,  a*  iv  probable,  the  Berber*  ere  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Numwlians,  their  Language,  shell  sufficiently  known,  sill, 
perhajM,  afford  • clue  lu  llic  meaning  of  these  names.  The  ]srmil- 
lima  of  jUmyA  aud  Mnurtyl 1 it  made  short  by  Dionysius,  ( Perieg. 

v.  187.)  but  long  by  the  Latin  writers,  (Stilus  Ital.  xvi.  170.  Luc. 
iv.  GS‘2.  Martial.  Lx.  23.  14.) 

f Culuciimmam  MMUt  to  tar  lb*  Little  Collopa  of  Ptolemy,  1*40' 

East  ut  Uuncmia  ; but  if  so,  that  Geographer  has  transposed  OJiopt 
Parra  aud  Tucu/yn,  which  was  probably  20'  East,  instead  of  West 
of  Kullukitan,  or  Little  Coll-p*. 

J KuLuh  iu  Ciipfeiu  Smyth's  Chart  of  the  Coast  of  Baihary. 
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NUMI-  Rotieade,  (SucaTcada,  Leo,  p.  538.)  called  Storn*  in  Ihc 
01  A.  sea  charts,  nays  Shaw.  (p.  47.)  The  shore  here  makes 
B considerable  sweep  ; and,  about  35  miles  to  the 
K'V**®**11,  Ew*.  the  gulf  is  terminated  by  the  narrow  mountainous 
headland  of  Rta-cl-hadid.  (Iron  Cape.)  running  out  to 
iUsvl  ° t^,c  North-West.  To  the  East  of  it,  about  30  miles,  is 

hodectl.  the  Tacatua  of  Pliny,  (v.  2.)  and  Tacalya  of  Ptolemy, 

(iv.  3 ) a neighbouring  promontory  being  now  called 
ltd*  Tagodeit-  This  mountainous  tract,  which  extends 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bdnah,  was  evidently  the 
Pappua  Mont  of  Procopius,  (De  BtUo  Vandal.  ii.  4.) 
which  forms  many  bold  promontories,  and  has  deeply 
indented  shores.  Its  Eastern  extremity,  the  Horse's 
Head,  (trrop  nr/ia,  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  150.)  is  now 
Ruhawra.  called  Rrfs-el  ham rh.  (Red  Cape,  Mavcraf  in  Captain 
W.  H.  Smyth's  Chart.)  A smaller  promontory  a little 
to  the  South  of  it,  supposed  by  Shaw  to  be  the  Stobor- 
rt/m  of  Ptolemy,  separates  the  harbour  of  Hippo  Re- 
Hippo  glut.  (Bdnah,  or  Bildd-el-’unn&b,  L e.  the  Land  of  Lotus- 
Bonah  berries.)  That  city,  called  “ Royal.”  from  its  having 
0 ’ been  a favourite  residence  of  Kings,  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  259.) 

is  celebrated  by  Ecclesiastical  writers  as  the  Episcopal 
See  of  St  Augustin.  It  stands  near  the  mouth  of  a 
considerable  stream,  formed  by  two  others  now  called 
Ubus  Bu-jimah  and  Selbi'is,  both  uniting,  before  they  fall  into 
Seibous.  the  sea,  at  the  extremity  of  a marsh,  formerly,  in  all 
probability,  a part  of  the  harbour  of  Hippo.  (Shaw.  p. 
47.)  The  Sefbds  is  the  XJbut  of  the  Peulingerinn 
Table,  and  the  Armua  of  Pliny,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw  ; 
but  that  is  evidently  the  Armoniacum  Jlutnen  of  the 
Tkbraca.  came  ancient  Map.  Tabraca,  or  Thetbrara , according  to 
TaUuca.  the  same  authority,  was  55  miles  to  the  East  of  that 
river,  which  agrees  within  a mile  or  two  with  the  distance 
between  Tabarkah  and  the  W Adi-1- mafragh  (Empty 
River)  of  the  Arabs.  Tabraca.  as  it  is  still  called,  was 
a Roman  colony  and  an  Episcopal  See.  with  a small 
harbour,  enclosing  an  island  bearing  the  same  name : a 
small  lake  fed  by  a streamlet  from  the  Smith,  and  in  all 
probability  a part  of  the  ancient  port,  is  nearly  opposite 
to  it  on  the  main  land.  Tahraknh  was  a populous  and 
flourishing  place  in  the  Xth  Century,  (A1  Bckri,  ifot  et 
Rrtr.  xii.  513.)  having  then  a navigable  river  and 
many  fine  remains  of  ancient  buildings ; about  two  cen- 
turies later,  IdrisiJ  (CZ/m.  iii.  part  ii.)  described  it  as  “a 
fortified  town  on  the  sea-shore,  thinly  inhabited,  having 
a port  capable  of  receiving  ships.”  \ little  to  the  East 
of  Taharkah  is  the  river  called  Wctdi-l-zefn,  in  modem 
times:  but  Wftd  l-l -Berber  (Berber  River)  by  Leo  Afri- 
can us,  (738.)  w ho  mentions  this  port  as  M a deserted 
haven.”  The  faithless  character  of  the  neighbouring 
Arabs  is  expressly  assigned  by  Idrisi  as  the  principal 
cause  of  its  ruin. 

Cirtha.  CWa,  (Ki/jto,$)  in  the  interior  of  the  Country,  48 
Colonia  miles  South-West  of  Runradr,  the  Capital  of  Massinisna 
Sttaaao-  and  hjs  aucceSBora>  and  a timc  0f  Syphax,  was  the 
i 'imttmn  Strongest  fortress  and  wealthiest  city  of  the  Ntimidtans. 
tin*-  Several  Greeks  were  settled  there  by  Micipsas.  (Strabo, 
Coauitiiw.  xvii.  p.  832.)  Having  been  granted  by  Caesar  to  the 

Cucuntwa.  

* Skikada,  in  Captain  Smyth's  rxrrlWnt  Chart  of  this  Coast,  is 
the  name  of  a small  island  at  ihc  Northern  extremity  of  the  har- 
bour oflMdrsh  ; SukaiTuutah,  therefore,  was  pruliubly  on  the  harbour 
to  the  West  of  that  island , and  not  at  L*st6r.»h. 

t Mavra  for  Miivru,  “ Black, V in  modern  Greek  ? 

X In  hi»  Urge  Wnrk.  hut  omitted  in  ihc  printed  Epitome  trans- 
lated under  the  title  of  GengmpAm  Xithtnuu 

§ Kirthe,  or  Kurt  ha,  u^uifiud  **  City'*’  in  the  Punic  and  Pbarni- 

Oiq  tongues. 


followers  of  Publius  Sittius,  it  was  called  Cofonia  Sil - NUMI 
tianomm,  and  from  Ctsar  himself  Cir  a Julia.  It  dia.  * 
was  still  a flourishing  city  in  the  beginning  of  the  I Vth 
Century,  when  having  been  seized  by  the  rebellious 
competitor  for  the  throne.  Alexander,  it  fell  under  the 
sanguinary  vengeance  of  Maxentius,  (Gibbon,  ii.  2i6  ) 
and  was  completely  laid  waste  in  x-  d.  311.  Having 
been  repaired  by  order  of  Constantine  the  Great,  it  re- 
ceived, in  honour  of  him,  the  name  of  Conttanlina,  by 
which  it  is  still  called.  The  splendid  remains  of  its 
ancient  buildings  were  delineated  by  Bntce.  and  his 
drawings  of  them,  (i.  S3.)  now  in  the  collection  pre 
sented  by  him  to  the  King,  **  are,'*  he  says,  (Trap.  i. 

62.)  *'  the  most  magnificent  offering  in  their  line,  that 
was  ever  made  by  one  subject  to  his  Sovereign.”  The 
greatest  part  of  Kostantinah  was  built  '*  on  a penin- 
sular promontory."  says  Dr,  Shaw.  (7Vot>.  p.  60  ) ’*  in- 
accessible on  all  sides  except  to  the  South-West.”  This 
promontory  is  a good  mile  in  circuit,  a little  inclined 
to  the  South,  hut  presenting  on  its  Northern  side  a 
perpendicular  precipice  of  at  least  600  feet  in  height. 

It  was  nearly  surrounded  by  a bend  of  the  Ampsaga*, 

(El  Rumal  or  Su-jmar,)  which  here  flows  through  a 
very  narrow,  deep,  and  precipitous  ravine,  on  the  East- 
ern side  of  it.*  An  ancient  lotnb  near  it  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Comte  de  Caylus  in  the  Memoin  of  the 
Acatiemy  of  Intcriptiona.  (xxvi.  334.)  Most  of  the 
fine  remains  at  Kostantinah  were  wantonly  destroyed 
in  the  late  war  between  Algiers  and  Tunis.  Nearly  due 
South  of  Cirta,  about  70  miles,  was  Lamb<e*a,  where,  Lambou. 
according  to  Bruce,  (i.  35.)  IO0  Latin  Inscriptions  Tcraoute. 
attest  its  having  been  anciently  the  " Lambamenttum 
Cofonia At  the  modern  Medrtshem,  or  M4l-Kfcdiim,  Merira- 
a few  miles  to  the  North-West,  there  is  **  a very  remark-  share- 
able aepukhral  monument”  noticed  by  Shaw,  which, 
according  to  Bruce,  (i.  84.)  is  nothing  less  than  the  tomb 
of  Syphax  and  the  other  Kings  of  Nnmidta : a drawing 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  collection.  The  range  ol  moan-  Au*lu» 
tains,  called  Audut  by  Ptolemy,  {Ibid.  p.  98.)  and  A u-  Aunuuus. 
mriturt  by  Procopius,  (De  RAIo  Vandal,  i.  18.  ii.  IS.  Eurr«. 
vi.  7.)  is  described  by  him  as  thirteen  days' journey  South  bmwaa. 
of  Carthage,  extremely  lofty  ami  abrupt  but  clowned  with 
a rich  and  extensive  table-land,  abounding  in  springs, 
grove*,  gardens,  fields,  and  meadows,  a sort  of  earthly 
paradise.  It  still  preserves  its  ancient  name,  ami  iscadied 
A uriis  by  the  Arabs,  being  a branch  of  Allot  and  the 
natural  division  between  NumiHia  and  GmltditL  The 
remaius  of  Lamrtba  are  to  tin-  West  of  I^ambana  ; at  a 
place,  if  D'Anville  was  rightly  informed,  still  culled  by  the 
same  name,  Lamesheh.  Ragatin,  on  the  River  A Ingot,  Btgn *u. 
and  Eastern  declivity  of  Mount  Attranut.  (Procnp.  /oc.  Bagai. 
ril.)  was  also  called  Hagai,  according  to  lyAnvilJe, 

{Grog.  Anc.  iii.  94.)  and  appears  to  be  the  Bhgbat  of  the 
Arabs,  a fortified  city  wi.h  a walled  suburb  in  the  Xlfth 
Century,  (Idrisi,  Grognrphy,  ('Aim.  iii.  part  n.  MSS.) 
provided  with  baz&rs;  but  its  suburbs  were  then  unin- 
habited on  account  of  the  mischief  done  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Arabs.  It  was  considered  as  the  first  place  on 
the  Eastern  side  of  ‘’the  Land  of  Dates.”  (iblAd-el- 
tamr,  commonly  called  Bil&d-el  jerid  ) Its  inhabitants 
were  supplied  with  water  by  a stream  coming  from  tne 
South-East,  (El  Kiblah,)  aud  from  welh  ot  fresh  water. 

* Accounts  of  its  reman*  arc  given  t>y  Shaw. 

f (Vtlariu*.  unitm  AvMrwvt  \Gntjr  A nitf.  i*.  5-  j S2.  tom. 

Ii  p 914.)  be  « mispnat  Cur  Amrmmtu,  cneniWnil  the  Utter  M a 
carrtipiitMi  of  the  furmvr. 
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NT'MI- 

D1A. 


Trbeste. 

Thebcstc- 

Tebcssah- 


iiagradu. 

Mejeniah. 


Tugaste. 

Trjill. 


Tinasa. 

Tuash. 


Tibilis. 


Arja® 

Tjbtlitaae. 

Ilamam. 


Miievum. 

MU  ah. 


Its  territory  contained  extensive  plains,  and  had  formerly 
many  hamlets  and  villac-es  ; "but  there  is  little  of  all 
this  at  present."  nays  Idris!.  “The  surrounding  country 
was  inhabited  by  Berbers,  who  employed  Arab*  as  their 
labourers,  and  were  governed  by  their  own  Sheikhs. 
It  is  only  a few  miles  distant  from  Mount  ACir&s,  which 
is  nearly  twelve  days'  journey  in  length,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants are  masters  of  all  their  neighbours.*’  About  85 
miles  North-East  of  Bfegh&T,  on  a large  stream  flowing 
into  the  Bagrada*.  was  Thrbeite.  (Augustin,  Contra 
Donatuf.  vi.  c.  38.)  or  Thevesle,  (Ptolemy,  iv.  Itin.  A n- 
tonin.)  the  Tebessah  or  Tibsah  of  the  Arabs.  It  is, 
according  to  Idrlsl,  (dim.  ii».  part  i.  MSS.)  six  days' 
journey  distant  from  Bujdynh  ; and  is  described  by  Leo 
Africanus,  (p.  547.)  as  a strong  city  built  by  the  Ro* 
mans,  on  the  frontiers  of  Numidia,  200  miles  South  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  his  time,  it  atill  contained 
many  fragments  of  ancient  buildings  and  inscriptions, 
was  surrounded  by  a thick  grove  of  walnut  trees,  and 
remarkable  for  the  coarseness,  inhospitality,  and  insub- 
ordination of  it*  inhabitants.  El-dabbdgh,  an  Arabian 
Poet,  born  at  Malaga,  recorded  their  worthlessness  in 
an  epigram  given  by  Leo,  (p.  548.)  in  which  he  says, 
it  could  boast  of  nothing  but  its  clear  stream,  its  walnut 
trees,  and  city  walls,  which  are  compared  by  Leo  to 
those  of  the  Colossasum  at  Rome ; and  the  vast  blocks  of 
red  stone,  of  which  they  are  formed,  were  taken,  he 
justly  supposes,  from  a neighbouring  mountain,  the  ex- 
cavations of  which  were  believed  by  the  populace  to  have 
been  formed  by  Giants. 

The  Bagradas,  now  called  Mejradah,  or  Mejerdah, 
springs  (Leo,  p.739.)  from  Mount  Mampsarus,  a conti- 
nuation of  Ahr&s,  and  runs  with  a winding  North- 
Easterly  course  into  the  sea  not  for  from  Carthage,  and 
about  40  miles  to  the  North  of  Tunis.  It  is  often  greatly 
swelled  by  rains  and  impassable,  especially  near  its 
mouth.  The  greater  part  of  its  course  lay  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Zeugitana , or  Africa  Propria,  to  which  most  of 
the  large  towns  near  it  belonged.  On  the  Southern 
side  of  the  Sujer&s,  one  of  the  larger  tributaries  to  the 
Bagradas,  about  80  miles  nearly  due  North  of  Thcbeste, 
was  Tagcule,  or  Thagatte,  a Roman  Colony,  and  the 
birthplace  of  St.  Augustin ; it  is  now,  according  to 
Dr.  Shaw,  called  Tejilt : und  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  same  river,  about  40  miles  nearly  due  West,  was 
Tipasa,  (now  Tifitsb,  Idrisi,  Geogr.  Nub.  p.  82.)  88 
miles  nearly  due  East  of  Cirta,  according  to  the  ancient 
Itineraries.  It  is  situated  in  a fine  plain,  watered  by  a 
rivulet,  which  passes  close  by  the  town ; (Shaw,  p.  64.) 
but  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  relics  of  antiquity. 
It  is  an  ancient  city,  says  Leo,  (p.  547.)  built  by  the 
Africans,  on  the  side  of  a chain  of  mountains,  about 
150  miles  South  of  R<5nah.  It  is  still  populous,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  houses,  but  was  ruined  by  the 
Arabs ; and,  in  Leo's  time,  was  used  by  the  Hew&rah 
Tribe  of  Berbers  as  a granary  for  their  corn  ; they  were, 
however,  at  length  subdued  by  the  King  of  TCinis,  and 
Tifosh  was  completely  mined.  To  the  North-West  of 
Tipasa , 40  or  50  miles,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ubns 
and  one  of  its  larger  tributaries,  was  Tibilis . a Roman 
town  mentioned  by  6t,  Augustin ; and  a little  to  the 
North-East  of  it  were  the  Aqua  Tibilitana , or  warm- 
baths  of  Tibili s,  now  called  Hammtun,  (Shaw,  p.  64.) 
and  situated  in  the  district  of  Bukalawdn,  near  the  River 
Seibda.  (Ubus.)  Forty  or  fifty  miles  West,  and  a little  to 
the  South  of  Tibilis,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  passing 
by  Cirta  and  the  Ampsagas,  was  MUevum , or  Mtlatm, 


on  Episcopal  city  often  mentioned  by  St.  Augustin  and  NiW- 
the  Ecclesiastical  writers,  and  celebrated  on  account  of  DIA. 
the  Council  against  the  Pelagians  held  there  a.  d.  416.  — 

It  was  25  miles  North-West  of  Cirta,  according  to  the  i? A^rjr 
Itinerary  of  Antonine  : and  is  now  called  Mflah,  being  , M . 
celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  fruits, 
particularly  its  pomegranates.  (Shaw,  p.  63.  Idrisi,  Clim, 
lii.  part  i.  MSS.)  The  distance  of  abuut  40  miles  from 
Milcvum  to  the  sea  along  the  course  of  the  Ampsagas, 
completes  the  circuit  of  Numidia  Proper. 

Gatulia  seems  in  very  ancient  times  to  have  compre-  Gwtalia  j 
bended  all  Nigritia , at  least  all  that  port  of  it  whien  is 
North  of  the  Niger ; (Plin.  v.  4.)  it  was  subsequently 
confined  to  the  country  on  the  Northern  borders  of  the 
Desert,  (El  Sahrh.)  and  was  little  known  to  the  Greek* 
and  Romans,  and  therefore  imperfectly  defined.  It 
seems  to  have  occupied  nearly  the  same  space  as  the 
Bil&d-el-jerfd  (Land  of  Palms)  of  the  Arabian  Geogra- 
phers. Though  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  as  distinct 
from  the  Country  of  the  Maxryli,  Mauccsyli,  and  Mauri, 
it  is  not  clear  that  they  were  nations  of  an  entirely 
different  race  from  the  Gattulians  ; and  their  migratory 
and  warlike  habits  agree  so  well  with  those  of  the  Ber- 
bers who  have  for  many  Centuries  inhabited  the  greater 
part  of  Mount  Atlas  and  the  whole  of  the  Desert  be- 
tween it  and  Ncgroland,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
all  the  Northern  Africans  were  anciently  derived  from 
one  common  stock,  some  branches  of  which,  though 
much  reduced  by  the  successive  irruptions  of  foreigners, 
Phoenicians,  Romans,  Goths,  and  Arabs,  still  flourish  in 
their  native  wilds  and  mountains,  and  preserve  in  their 
Language  an  imperishable  evidence  of  their  priority  of 
possession,  over  those  who  have  so  long  possessed  their 
shores  by  the  more  disputable  right  of  conquest. 

Ptolemsei  Geographia  Antiques,  Ed.  Bertii,  Amstel, 

1619,  fol. ; Christ.  Cellarii  Notitia  Orbis  a Schwartz, 

Lips.  1732,  2 tom.  4to. ; PlinU  Naluralis  Historia , 

Ed.  Framil,  Lips.  1778;  Strabonin  Geogr.  Antiq.  Ed. 
Casauboni,  Par.  1620,  fol.  ; Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary, 

Lond.  1757,  4ta  ; Procopii  Historia  sui  Temporis, 

Paris,  1662,  2 tom.  fol.  ; Scylacis  Periplus  in  Hudson 
Geogr.  Minor.  Oxon.  1698,  4 tom.  8vo.  ; Dionytii  Pe- 
riegesis  Mundi,  Oxon.  1717,  8vo. ; Silii  Itaiici  Puni- 
carum,  libri  xvii.  ; Lucani  Pharsalia  ; Martial  is  Epi- 
grammata  ; Leon  is  African!  Africa  Descripiio , Lugd. 

Bat.  ap.  Elzevir,  1682,  2 tom.  12mo. ; Notices  et  Ex- 
traits des  Manuscrits  de  la  BibliothSqiu  du  Roi , Paris, 
v.  y.  4to. ; Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire , Lond.  12  vela.  8vo. ; Bruce,  Tract- Is,  Load. 

1804,  2d  Ed.  7 vols.  6vo. ; D'Anville,  Geographic  An - 
denne,  Abrigbt,  Paris,  1762,  3 tom.  12mo.  ; Sancti 
Augustini  Opera ; Antonini  Impcratoru  Itinera  ad 
calcem  Grogrophia  Ptoiemai  { Edrisii  Gtographia 
Nubiensis,  Paris,  1619,  4to. 

NUMISMATICK.S  Fv.numismatujue ; Lat.  nu- 

Nu'mmary,  { Gr.  voptapn,  from  vo- 

N i/mm L'lary.  J to  legalize  or  establish 

by  law ; Gr.  volppos,  nummus,  vox  Hicula  pro  vdpo*. 

Of  or  pertaining,  relating  to,  or  concerning  money  ; . 

(sc.  legalized  or  established  by  law ;)  coins,  medals. 

The  proclamations  relating  to  this  subject  (courage-)  are  many  of 
them  Very  rare,  and  the  statutes  m the  hoods  of  but  very  few 
mimaiici  antiquaries. 

HutLng.  .InnaJt  of  ikt  Cointfff,  voi  i.  Prefee*. 

Mr.  Clarke's  theory  concerning  Saxon  money  consists  of  two  parts, 
which  can  be  scarcely  reconciled  to  each  other.  lie  is  of  ii-ji.nuni 
that  they  borrowed  their  money  pound  from  the  Greek*,  and  their 
mummery  language  frusa  the  human*.  Id.  Ji.  p.  Stiff,  n.  X. 
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JJ  UM1S-  This  i*  iutUCtd  in  live  nvmmu/ary  talent,  which  waa  in  common 
JIATIC.  uw  hy  (ht»  Umiak*,  and  according  to  which  the  Angb>-Saxona  rated 

‘ ' (heir  greater  fine*,  that  is,  by  multiples  of  sixty  pounds. 

finding.  Anna  It  of  Coinage,  vol.  L p.  278. 

CII1  ON.  NUMMULITA,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  Ccphalo- 
podout  Moll  it  sea. 

Generic  character.  Shell  lenticular,  with  an  internal 
discoidal,  mullilocular  spire,  divided  into  numerous 
chambers  by  transverse,  imperforated  septa,  and  covered 
by  several  plates ; the  wall  of  each  turn  being  compli- 
cated, extended,  and  united  on  each  aide  to  the  other 
discs. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Nil  lectigala,  Lamarck.  Parkinson, 
Org.  Hem.  vol.  iii.  pi.  x.  fig-  13.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  all  fossil,  and  have  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  : one  is  common  in  England. 

NUMP,  \ A word  not  in  our  older  Lexicographers; 

Numps.  ) perhaps  from  num,  used  as  in  numthull, 
q.  r.  and  intended  to  denote  a person  so  far  numrned  in 
mind  as  to  be 

A weak,  silly,  stupid  person. 

Luca.  Farewd,  my  pretty  tutmp,  I am  vary  tony 
I cannot  hvar  thee  eumpany. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Knight  of  tht  Burning  Pettle,  act  a. 
ac.  1. 

These  are  villnmou*  engine*  indeed,  Ixit  tnltc  heart,  numpt  ! here 
i*  uot  a word  of  the  stocks  ; aud  you  mm!  never  stand  in  awe  of 
any  more  honourable  correction. 

Parker.  Iiep.  of  ftrh*an  TYorupt-  (1673.)  p.  85. 

NUN,  r.  In  A.  S.  nonna  ; D.  nonne;  Ger. 

Nu'nnruy,  >n«n«e ; Fr.  nonne;  Low  Lai.  nonna, 

Nu'nnish.  J Vocsitu  thinks  the  word  is  Egyptian, 
and  derived  from  the  Hcb.  nin.  fUius.  Erant  num  nonni 
filiorum,  nonna?  Jiliarum  loco.  De  Citiit,  cap.  vi. 
Others,  that  it  is  moni , i.  e.  monachi,  (monks,)  by  the 
change  of  m into  n.  The  Italians  use  moiwico,  and  the 
Spanish  monja. 

And  by  com  nonne  ber,  to  lybbe  iu  chaste  ’yue. 

R.  (lloacetier,  p.  222. 

Of  ft  trepaa  hyuore  de)  repentant  was  ynou. 

And  rente  luo  nmrnerin. 

Id.  p.  291. 

Ther  was  alxo  a nonne  a prior*** 

That  of  lure  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  coy  ; 

Hire  gretvst  othc  n'ua  but  by  reiiit  Eloy. 

Chancer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Talet,  r.  118. 
Hire  thoughts  that  a ladie  ahold  hire  spare 
What  for  hire  kinmk  and  hire  nortelrie. 

That  she  had  lerned  in  a numeric. 

14.  The  Revet  Tale , v.  66. 

All  three  daughter*  of  Merwaldns  king  of  Wcstmercian*,  entred 
the  profwsion  and  vow  of  momiad  virginitie. 

Pot.  Martyr*,  fol.  1 20.  Col.  ii.  book  ii. 

And  on  a bed  his  picture  she  bestows* 

A*  she  that  wf  l foreknew  whnt  was  to  como 
The  altar*  *!asid  abmil,  and  «ko  the  nun n 
With  sparkled  1tvt*w«, 

Surrey.  Pirgil.  Mnrit,  book  i». 

Manic  there  were  which  sent  tlieir  daughter*  oner  to  be  professed 
irvjtj  within  the  nunnmet  there. 

Holmthoi.  The  Hutanc  of  England,  vok  l ch.  xxix.  p-  617. 

At  Never*,  but  few  year*  ago, 

Among  tin-  non*  o'  th‘  Visitation, 

There  dweil  a parrot,  though  a l*au, 

Fox  mom  of  woudruua  reputation. 

Cooper.  Per  Perl,  can.  1. 

NUNC II  ION.  Brown.,  manner  of  writing  the  word 
(nconiAm)  ha.  nggnltil,  that  it  was  the  name  of  n 
meal  or  refreshment  token  when  labourers  retreated  to 
ihuii  the  heat  of  noon  J but  Colgrave  (in  re.  Iteciiic, 


Rettie)  and  Sherwood  write  nuncio*  or  nuncheon , and  NUN- 
speak  of  it  as  an  afternoon'*  repast:  the  application,  CHION. 
however,  of  noon  in  earlier  times  was  to  a period  of  the  _ 

day  which  was  subsequently  called  afternoon}  i.e.  after  NLNCIO. 
mid-day  or  meridian  ; but  still  during  even  an  increase  ’-l 
of  heat.  Cion , or  chioit  seems  an  easy  corruption  of «Atm 
in  speech,  and  the  mode  of  writing  may  have  been 
adopted  in  conformity  to  our  common  termination  in 
cion,  tion,  or  lion.  This  repast  is  now  more  commonly 
called  lunchion,  q.  r.  See  also  Noon,  Nooning,  and 
especially  the  Quotation  from  Milton,  book  v. 

That  harvcstdoikin  (with  curds  and  clouted  crearor, 

With  cheese  and  butter,  cakes  and  cotes  ynow, 

That  arc  the  yeoman's  fnun  the  yoake  or  cuwe) 

On  sheafe*  of  cnnie  wen*  at  their  mmtham't  close, 

Whilst  by  them  merrily  the  bug- pipe  goes. 

Browne.  Britannia' t P ot! 'trait,  book  Ii.  sc.  1. 

In  which  he  earn’d  as  much  meat 
As  he  and  all  the  knights  could  eat, 

When,  laving  by  their  swords  and  truncheon*, 

They  took  their  breakfast*,  or  their  nanehetuu. 

Butler.  Hu.hhrut,  part  i.  can.  1. 

NU'NCIATE,"!  See  to  Announce.  Lai.  nun- 

NVnciatlre,  verare,  to  bring  or  bear  something 

Nu'ncio.  J new.  Nuncitu , from  rtot,  new, 

quia  ali quid  novi  apportd. 

One  who  bears  newt ; who  makes  known  ; a messen- 
ger of  new*  ; generally  a messenger,  a delegate. 

A rertaine  restraint  was  giuen  rat  charging  lii*  mmon  and 
legate*,  (whom  he  luul  rent  for  the  gathering  of  hi*  first  truitea  of 
the  benefice*  vacant  in  the  realm*,}  Ac. 

Pax.  J Ifar/yn,  fol.  336.  Edtrard  It.  Anno  1308. 

They  who  knew  him  (Pope  Alexander)  but  little,  had  very  much 
esteem  for  him,  as  a man  of  wisdom  awl  extraordinary  civility,  upon 
which  account  the  prince*  of  Germany,  who  had  known  him  during 
his  nunciature,  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  his  promotion. 

Clarendon.  (M  Papal  U nr  pat  ton,  ch.  ix. 

Where  now  the  great  descendant  hold*  the  place 
To  unclose  the  gate*  «if  pardon  and  of  grace ; 

And  alt  lire  nuneiatet  of  th*  ethereal  re»gn, 

W ho  testified  the  glorious  death  to  man. 

Uoale.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  hook  xi. 

A Nuncio,  says  Wicquefort,  (lib.  i,  cap.  2.  ad  Jin.) 
is  to  the  Pope  what  an  Ambassador  is  to  a secular 
Prince,  there  being  of  them  both  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary.  The  Nuncio  is  the  Representing  Minister  par- 
ticularly, the  Tnternuncio  the  Envoy  Extraordinary. 

The  French  nicely  distinguished  his  authority.  When  iu 
May,  1665,  the  Parliament  registered  the  Pope’s  Bull 
against  the  Jansenists,  who  had  denied  his  Infallibility, 
the  Nuncio  printer!  it  on  his  own  authority,  assuming 
the  Quality  of  Nuncio  to  the  King  and  Kingdom  of 
France.  The  Parliament  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
Paper  arrested  the  Printer,  and  seized  his  goods;  stating 
that  if  the  Nuncio  harl  been  sent  to  the  Kingdom,  it 
would  have  been  to  exercise  a jurisdiction  ; whereas  he 
hud  none ; being  sent  only  to  the  King , that  is  the 
Sovereign  of  the  State.  (Lib.  L c.  7.  ad  fin.)  The  Nuncio 
at  Venice  claimed  by  prescription  a right  to  receive  the 
first  visit  from  the  last  comer  among  other  Ambassa- 
dors, contrary  to  usual  custom;  and  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France  a dispute  on  this  point  arose  be- 
tween the  Courts  of  Rome  and  Paris,  which  was  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance  by  each  to  justify  special  in- 
structions to  their  respective  Envoys,  enjoining  them 
to  beware  how  they  gave  way.  The  Diplomatists  ne- 
vertheless had  a strong  inclination  to  see  each  other, 
and  the  French  Minister  proponed  that  the  Nuncio 
should  come  and  visit  his  wife  the  Ambassadrix.  The 
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NUNCIO.  Nuncio  accordingly  went,  nnd  the  French  Ambassador 
— having  done  the  honours  of  his  house,  gave  out  that  he 
NUPHAR.  hud  received  the  first  visit.  The  Nuncio  denied  this 
/ assertion,  and  proved  its  falsehood  by  declaring  that  he 
hod  gone  in  his  ordinary  dress,  whereas  if  his  visit  had 
been  to  the  Ambassador  he  would  have  been  attired  suit- 
ably to  his  quality  with  the  Rochet  and  Caniail.  The 
French  Ambassador  then  went  to  the  Nuncio's  pri- 
vately, os  he  designed  it  to  be  understood,  in  his  cloak, 
and  with  u small  retinue.  But  this  was  a false  move  by 
which  the  Nuncio  greatly  profited  ; for  not  having  any 
wife  who  could  be  visited,  he  received  and  announced 
this  visit  as  one  of  ceremony  to  himself.  This  mistake, 
says  Wicquefort,  w ith  unmoved  gravity,  does  not  impress 
us  strongly  with  an  idea  of  "the  genius’  of  M.  de 
Fresne,  (the  French  Ambassador,)  “and  most  certainly 
on  this  occasion  lie  committed  on  unpardonable  fault.’* 
The  Spanish  Minister  acted  far  more  discreetly  when  the 
Nuncio  made  him  a similar  proposition  of  visiting  his 
wife.  He  signified  in  return  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  pass  through  his  own  apartment  in  order  to 
go  to  that  of  his  lady.  (Lib.  i.  c.  21.)  Such  were  the 
diplomatic  occupations  of  Ambassadors  in  the  XVIIth 
Century. 

NUNCUPATE,  r.  ) Fr.  nunatpaUf ; from  the 

Nuncupation,  ( Lat.  nuncupate,  nomine  ro- 

Nuncupa'tivie,  f care,  to  call  by  name,  to  nomi- 

Nuncupa'toky.  J note,  formed  from  women  and 
caper  e.  Vossius. 

But  images  been  go<M«s  by  nuncupation,  and  they  been  neither 
liuing  ne  true,  ne  r-uerlatting. 

Chancre.  The  Tri  lament  of  Lane,  book  L fol.  294. 

Wherefore  1w  ddermibi’d  rather  to  retourne  will*  hi*  assured 
gaine,  then  to  tary  the  nuncupative  duke's  rnsure  and  vneertaiue 
victory,  and  to  he  reculcd  again  into  Scotland, 

Hail.  Henry  VU.  The  rimer tk  Yere. 

But  how  doth  tlut  will  [Saint  Peter’s]  appear  ? in  what  tables 
was  it  written  ? in  what  registers  is  it  extant  ? in  whoso  presence  did 
he  nuncupate  it  P it  is  no  where  to  be  seen  or  heard  of. 

Barrow.  If 'or At,  vol.  i-  part  ii.  7Ae  Popt't  Supremacy,  fol.  98. 

By  his  ftunrupaitn-y  will  he  left  all  his  estate  to  that  Coll, 
amounting  to  648/.  17s.  2d. 

Wood.  Alhentr  Oxonientet,  fol.  452. 

These  testaments  are  divided  into  two  sorts  ; written,  and  verbal 
or  nuncupative,  of  which  the  funner  is  committed  to  writing,  the 
latter  depends  merely  upon  oral  evidence,  being  declared  by  the 
testator  m ext  remit  before  a sufficient  uumb«  of  witnesses,  and 
afterwards  reduced  to  writing. 

B/ackitone.  Comment  ariet,  hook  ii.  ch.  xxhi.  p.  600. 

N UNDIN  ATI  ON,  " Fr.  nundination,  a trafficking 
In  fairs  and  markets."  Cotgrave.  Lat.  trundintr , i.  e. 
norendinet,  fairs  or  marls  held  every  ninth  day.  Applied 
generally  to 

Trafficking;  bargaining,  selling. 

Witness  their  penitentiary  tux  wherein  a man  might  see  the  price 
of  his  sin  beforehand ; their  common  nundination  of  pardons  t 
their  absolving  subject-  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance. 

Bithop  BrtmhaU.  Schttm  Guarded,  p.  1 49. 

NUNNEZIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Diot- 
cia , order  Hejandria,  natural  order  Palmcc.  Generic 
character:  calyx  three-leaved  ; corolla,  petals  three:  fe- 
male flower,  stigma  three-cleft  ; drupe  one-seeded. 

One  species,  N.  fragrant,  a pulin,  native  of  Peru. 

NUPHAR,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Polyan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Nymphacecr.  (Dc- 
candolle.)  Generic  character:  calyx  five  or  six  leaved; 
petuis  many,  inserted  with  the  stamens  into  the  receptacle, 
externally  nectariferous  ; stigma  sessile,  radiated  ; cap- 
sule fleshy,  many-celled,  superior;  seedB  numerous-. 


te>\ 

A genus  divided  from  Nymphtea , containing  six  NUPHAR. 
species  : four  are  natives  of  North  America,  and  two,  the 
AT.  lulea  and  minima , of  England:  they  ore  water  mjRG." 
plants  ; the  flowers  of  all  the  species  are  yellow.  - *r-  —m.  ■> 

NU'PTIAL,  ad;.")  Fr.Jiuptial;  It.  mtzialt ; Sp. 

Nuptials,  n.  ) nuptial  ; Lat.  nuptiaha,  from 
nuptitc , and  this  from  nub-cre,  to  cover,  and  therefore 
nupta  (i.  e.  nubita,  nubia)  is  femme  couverl.  See 
Connubial,  and  Nubile,  ante.  Dr.  Burgess  contends 
that  nubo  was  really  the  same  word  as  nr/o,  (the  digamma 
merely  changed  into  6.)  and  originally  signified  annuo, 
ataentior,  to  assent  or  consent : it  is  only  in  composition 
that  nuo  remains  in  the  Latin  Language. 

Of  or  pertaining,  belonging  or  relating  to  marriage 
or  matrimony  ; connubial. 

The  noun  is  usually  written  with  the  plural  tormina 
lion  a.  Shakspeare  writes  it  without. 

Dvkk-  Shec  vhoitld  thin  Angelo  hauc  married  ; was  affiauced  to 
her  oath,  and  the  nuptial/  appointed. 

Shahxpeare.  A feature  for  A feature,  fol.  72. 

— Here  in  clow  rem* 

With  flowm,  garland*,  and  swerL nnrlltitg  herbs 
Kapuuaud  Kve  deck?  first  her  nuptial  bed, 

And  bcav'idy  quires  the  HymetiiMii  sung. 

A hit  on . Purudue  I Met,  book  iv.  1.  710. 

• ■ - TheTtmalan  bride 

Hod  nut  Su  soon  prefer r’d 

Thy  Paranyuijih,  worth!***  tu  the*  compar'd, 

Sucee*«our  in  thy  led, 

Nor  both  so  loosly  disally’d 
Their  nuptialt. 

Id.  Amm  Ago nittet,  L 10-3. 

A round  the  tree  I raw’d  a nuptial  bower, 

And  roof'd  defensive  of  the  stunn  and  shown : 

The  spacious  valve,  with  ait  inwrought,  cun  joins, 

And  the  fair  dome  with  polish'd  mat  hie  shines. 

Pope.  Homer.  Oityttey,  book  xxiii. 

He  [Karl  Athelwuld]  then  twsaughl  me,  fur  some  little  space 
The  nuptialt  might  be  secret ; many  reasons. 

He  Saul,  induc'd  to  this : I mode  tin  pause. 

But  resting  on  hi*  prudence,  to  his  will 
Gave  absolute  concurrence. 

Alaton.  Eifrida. 

NUREMBERG,  or  more  properly  Nurnburo,  a 
District  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  has  a superficial 
extent  of  803  square  British  miles,  and  a population  of 
52,000  persons.  The  soil  is  light,  but  highly  cultivated, 
the  Country  abounds  with  manufactories,  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  remarkable  for  their  skill  and  industry  both 
in  agriculture  and  commerce.  It  contains  the  two  large 
towns  Nuremburg  and  Furth. 

Kuranburg,  the  Capital  of  the  District,  is  situated  in  City  of 
a highly  cultivated  plain,  watered  by  the  river  Pegnilz,  Nuremburg. 
which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts.  It  is  enclosed  by 
a ditch  and  a double  wall  having  119  towers  and  seven 
gates.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  but  irregu- 
larly built,  and  the  paintings  which  cover  the  outsides  of 
most  of  the  houses  produce  a singular  rather  than  a 
pleasing  effect.  The  Reichsfeste,  or  Imperial  Citadel, 
an  antique  building,  occasionally  the  residence  of  the 
Emperors,  has  a well  536  feet  deep,  and  is  adorned  by 
a valuable  collection  of  Paintings.  The  Town  House, 
built  in  1619,  is  a fine  building  in  the  antique  style. 

This  City  contains  eight  Churches,  of  which  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Sc  bald  and  that  of  St.  Lawrence  are  most 
worthy  of  notice.  Some  of  these  Churches  contain 
several  valuable  Paintings,  and  the  stained  glass  win- 
dows of  St.  Clare's  date  as  far  back  as  1278,  Though 
much  fallen  from  its  former  commercial  prosperity,  it  is 
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KtTRBM-  Mill  a place  of  great  trade,  which  maintains  350  mer- 
UURG.  candle  house*.  It*  trade  in  cutlery  i*  greater  than  that 
— of  auy  other  place  in  Germany.  Among  many  other 
KURSK.  emjncnl  me„  ^ im#,  given  birth  to  Albert  Dnrer  and 
Martin  Behaim,  whom  the  zealous  patriotism  of  his 
Countrymen  represents  as  the  rival  of  Columbus  in  his 
daim  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  It  is  certain 
that  he  invented  the  Terrestrial  Sphere,  and  perhaps,  by 
that  piece  of  scientific  mechanism  suggested  the  course 
pursued  by  the  illustrious  navigator. 

Nurcmburg  was  made  a free  City  in  1427,  and  then 
divided  with  Augsburg  the  extensive  commerce  which 
supplied  the  central  parts  of  Germany  with  foreign  wares. 
The  diversion  of  commerce  into  the  hands  of  sea* faring 
Powers,  the  ruinou*  influence  of  a jealous  municipality, 
consisting  of  a lew  families,  and  the  ravages  of  war, 
caused  its  gradual  decay.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  its  imaginary  independence  was  formally  abolished, 
and  it  was  incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria.  Its  population,  amounting  to  27,000,  tor 
the  most  part  profess  Lutheranism,  which  is  also  the 
established  Religion  of  the  Municipality. 

Nureinburg  lie*  in  latitude  49°  24'  North,  longitude 
1 1°  4'  East. 

NURSE,  r.  “1  Contracted  from  nourish,  non  rice ; 

Norsk,  n.  Fr.  noKrrwv;  It.  nutrice.  To  nurie 

No'rsrr,  is  to  nourish,  i.  e. 

Nu'rsery,  To  foment,  to  foster,  to  cherish,  to 

Ni/bsle,  'hearten,  to  encourage,  to  strengthen 

Nu'r*i.ino,  or  invigorate;  to  support  or  main- 

Nu'rturc,*.  tain,  to  sustain,  bear,  train,  or  bring 

Nu'rture,  r J up.  To  nurse  is  more  especially  ap- 
plied wben  that  which  is  mined  is  young  or  sickly.  To 
nurse  a child,  a patient,  or  sick  person  ; to  supply  them 
with  the  nourishment,  aliment,  care  and  attention  ni- 
quired  by  their  condition. 

To  y«  kyng  of  Hongnri  }y»  eety  children  tuey* 

He  M!DUV  belli  VOr  U>  noryty. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  315. 

fry*  children  were  wtrl  gong*  yvend  to  Solomon  kyng 
Of  lame  BruUyne,  to  godc  no rytynge 
y<e  kyugkeiu  norysede  w*L 

Id.  p.  238. 

Genttfla  of  nurture,  k nnlde  of  lyasge 

Was  uuo  y*t  bare  armuic,  pat  dul  auitk  vasmtoge. 

R.  Brwnne,  p.  188. 

I fir  name  is  Heltanore,  of  gentille  mrfurr, 

Bi^oud  pc  a*  pat  snare  m non  Kuiik  creature. 

Id.  p,  213. 

But  we  weren  mood  title  in  the  myddil  of  ghau,  u if  a nurse 
foslre  hu  souen  Wxcltf.  1 Trssal.  ch.  ii. 

We  were  tender  amonge  you,  euen  as  a saw  cherythelh  her 
children.  tit hie,  Ammo  1531. 

Hire  thought*  that  a Indie  shnld  hire  spare, 

What  far  hire  kinrada,  and  hire  nuridrie, 

That  sbnhad  lerned  in  the  nooucrie. 

Chaucer,  The  Revet  Tale t T.  3265. 
Why  should  such  spight  be  nursed  then  by  thought  ? ' 

wr*  To  tut  Irndte,  Cruel  utter  her  Yeldem  I^rver. 

So  they  let  Rebecca  their  systcr  go  with  her  morse. 

Bible,  Ammo  1551.  Genesis,  ek  xxiv, 

I haue  been  now  alrnaat  this  fourtic  ywti,  not  a guute,  but  a 
contimull  nurslyng p in  maiitcv  Bomiice  house. 

Sir  Thornm  Mr, n-.  H'orkes,  fol.  1456.  Letters,  Sfc,  u-Me  a Pri- 
soner im  the  7Wrr. 

Understands  therfore  in  thyn  bed,  that  os  a man  nourtereth  his 
Sonne,  euc  so  the  Lord  thy  God  nouriertth  (he. 

Btik,  Ammo  1551.  Dentmnrnmimn,  ch.  vifl. 


They  haue  taught  him  mart 

hem  Bitte,  A*m 


nr.  hut  ha  would  rut  hearken  rate 

1551.  DemJTonomimm,  ch.  xxi. 


No,  since  this  soile  which  with  great  <.pirita  alwuivds, 

Can  hardly  mmree  her  msreeUngs  all  in  peace, 

Then  Irt  us  keen  her  bosom  free  (rum  wounds, 

And  spend  our  fury  in  anme  feunune  jdaev. 

Stirling.  T,  Pnmae  Henry. 

8o  soon*  as  Night  had  with  her  pallid  hew, 

Default  the  Inwuty  of  the  nhyning  sky*. 

And  refte  from  men  the  woiMn  doured  view. 

She  with  her  mmrse  adowue  to  sleep*  did  lye 

S pettier . Faerie  Querns,  bouk  iii,  can.  2. 

Sea  where  he  lyes  inheecvd  in  the  arroea 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurtter  of  hm  harmre. 

Shnhpenrr.  Henry  Ft.  Fir  A Part,  fol.  U4. 

Joy  to  you  both,  ye  double  nours*ry 

Ox  arts ! but  Oafonl,  ihine  doth  Thame  most  gluhfie. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  1 1. 

Whether  ye  list  him  traine  in  chevalry, 

Or  naursl t up  in  lore  uf  le&ra'd  philosophy. 

U.  A book  tv  can.  4. 
Whom  thus  at  point  prepared,  to  prevent 
A little  nourslmy  of  the  humid  ayre, 

A gnat,  unto  the  *)ee]*e  sheplieards  went. 

id.  Fir  fit.  Gant. 

As  a bad  nurse,  which  fisyniog  to  receive 

In  her  own*  mouth  the  food  mnt  Cot  her  chyld, 
Withhold**  it  to  be  reelf,  and  dnelh  deceive 
The  infant,  so  fur  want  of  momrturr  spoyld. 

Id.  Faene  Queene,  book  v.  con.  S.' 

Some  peasants  not  f omit  the  nicest  care, 

Of  the  some  S*>U  their  nursery  prepare. 

With  that  of  their  plantation  ; lest  the  tree 
Translated,  should  not  with  the  soil  agree. 

Dry  den.  Firgil.  Georgies,  book  iL' 


What  should  we  think  of  a man  who  should  preach  to  a a 
of  trees,  and  pnijHwe  rewards  to  tltose  that  should  grow  up  th 
uud  punudimeuts  to  those  that  should  grew  crooked  ? 


JorUm.  Dissertation  1.  p.  5. 

« Leave  not  to  vile  weeds 

This  friendly  office  ; whose  fohe  ktndoeos  chokes^ 

Or  Manas  the  nurslings  ttiey  jwImmI  to  shade. 

Dttdaley.  Agriculture,  can.  2. 

NURSIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Brachyurous  Crtn- 
tact*. 


Generic  character.  Shell  rhomboid,  produced  ante* 
riorly,  with  the  sides  posteriorly  dentate-emarginste ; 
legs  angulated,  the  anterior  pair  depressed,  much  larger 
than  the  others,  with  the  finger*  very  much  deflexed  ; 
external  pedipalpi  with  the  outer  footstalk  dilated  ; ab- 
domen of  the  male  with  the  penultimate  joint,  bearing  a 
tooth-like  process  near  the  apex. 

Type  of  the  genua,  N.  Hardtdckii , Leach,  Zo  4.  Misc . 
toI.  iii.  p.  20.  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean. 

NUT,  tf.  *\  A-  S.  haul ; Ger.  mis*  ,*  D.  noot  ; 
Nut,  #».  I Sw.  nod.  TheFr.  noix;  lt.noce;  Sp. 
Nu'toall,  ynttexa;  from  the  Lat.  nux.  Our  own 
Nu'tmeo,  i word,  Ihre  sunpects,  may  be  so  called 
Nt/TiRoww.  J from  its  roundnes*.  An  off,  in  the  Is- 
landic,  signifying  globus ; but  knoll  ia  the  A.  S.  is 
smooth,  and  from  the  smoothness  of  the  ahell,  this  trult 
may  have  received  its  name. 

NuUmeg  i Fr.  mugustte,  noix  mvgvctle ; It.  wore 
moscada  ; Bp.  nines  motcada  ; nux  mosekata  ; from  the 
(muaky)  sweetness  of  its  scent 


And  trees  there  wm*  great  Faison, 

Hat  bares  m/i  in  kur  season, 

Such  a*  buuc  nutmegs  call. 

That  kwule  uf  savar  t*-«su  withall. 

Chaucer.  The  Ramant  of  the  Rost,  p.  16L 
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And  nOtemuge  to  put  10  *le 
Whether  it  be  Dinil  or  stale. 

Or  for  to  lain  in  cufre. 

Chuucrr.  The  Rime  0/  Sire  Thopa t,  v.  13693. 

Add  so  rrcnnle  I my  le**on, 

And  writ#  in  my  merounall, 

Wh.it  I to  hir  trite  shall 
Right  all  the  matter  of  my  tain. 

But  all  aia  worths  a nuiie  shale. 

Gower.  Can/.  Am.  hook  iv.  p.  98. 

Twixt  fait*  and  fotile  therfure,  twixt  grant  mm!  small, 

A lowly  nuti  rouse  face  is  best  of  alL 
<7«rco»yae.  In  pmgte  of  the  hrmme  Beaune,  3fn.  E.  P. 

A.  W.  went  to  angle  with  Will.  Stoioa  at  Meat  Coll,  to  Wbeately 
Bridge,  and  nuUed  in  Shotover  by  the  way. 

A.  Wood.  L>ft  ofhmuef  (under  1632,)  p.  73. 

As  may  Us  alao  observed  in  other  vegetable  excretion* ; whose 
mag^otv  do  terminate  in  flat*  of  constant  shapes  ; a*  in  the  1 »Wya/* 
of  the  outlandish  oak. 

Sir  Thomat  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt,  hook  ii.  eli.  vii. 

New  milk  in  nui-hrmcn  bowls  h duly  serv'd. 

For  daily  drink  ; the  rrvt  for  cheese  reserv'd. 

Urydrn.  Ovid.  MU.  book  xiii. 

Let  us  imagine  every  wheel  in  this  following  figure  to  have  a 
hundred  teeth  in  it  and  wry  nut  tea. 

Wdkmt.  Archimedes,  book  uch.xx.p-  167. 
While  now  your  hospitable  hoard 
With  cold  sirloin  m amply  din'd, 

And  old  October,  nutmeg'  d nice, 

Send  us  a taukard  and  a slice. 
fVarion.  The  Oxford  Newsman's  Verses  for  the  Year  1 770. 

NUTATION,  Lat.  nutatio,  from  nutare,  to  nod. 
The  nodding,  bending,  dropping,  or  dipping. 

So  from  the  midmoat  the  mutation  spend*. 

Round  and  more  round,  o'er  all  the  sea  of  brad*. 

Pope.  Uunmad,  book  ii.  v.  409.’ 

What  subject  of  human  contemplation  shall  compare  in  grandeur 
with  that,  which  states  the  tides,  adjust*  the  nutation  of  the  earth, 
Ac.  Wah^/teid.  Memoir. t,  p.  101. 


NUT. 

NUTRI- 

MENT. 


NUTRIMENT, 

Notiujie'ktal, 

Notri'tial, 

Nutki'tiocs, 

Nu'tmtiye, 

Ni/ntrru*r, 

Nutrica'tiow. 


Sec  Nourish,  and  Nurse, 
Fr.  mitritif ; It.  nutrimeniale, 
nntritivo  ; Sp.  m/trimentat,  nu- 
y tritiro ; Lat.  nvtrirnentum,  from 
nvtrire , to  nourish. 

Nutriment,  immediately  from 
the  Lat..  and  nourishment,  cor- 


rupted through  the  French,  are  the  same  word,  and 


have  the  same  meaning. 

Chapman  renders  Ayayrepoe  awry*,  Horn.  II.  xiii. 
v.  822.  Ceres  nutritions.  See  in  v.  to  Path. 


Betide  the  remarkable  teeth,  the  tongue  of  this  animal  [cune- 
leonj  is  a second  argument  to  overthrew  this  airy  nutnmtion  : and 
that  not  only  in  its  jiruper  nature,  but  al*o  its  peculiar  figure. 

Sir  Thomat  Brvwn.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  iii.  cb.  xxi. 

Envy  tuck*  poison  out  of  the  fairest  and  the  sweetest  (lowers, 
and,  like  an  ill  stomach,  converts  the  best  nutriment  into  the  worst 
and  rankest  humours.  South.  Sermon*,  voL  v.  p.  384. 

Diana  praise  [ muse J that  in  darts  delights ; 

Liues  still  a maid  ; and  had  nutntinii  rights 

With  her  borne- tool  her,  the  fur-stumting  sunn. 

Chapman  Homer.  Hymn  to  Duma,  part  uL  CoL  117. 


Fix'd  like  a plant  on  his  peculiar  spot ; 

To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rut, 

Or  meteor-like,  flame  Lawless  through  the  void 
Destroying  other* — by  himself  destroy'd. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  epia  ii.  1.  64. 

Thus  the  Israelites  hod  leanness  in  their  bones,  together  with 
thrir  quails,  the  hidden  nut  nitre  power  of  the  divine  benediction 
bring  withheld.  South.  Sermnt u,  vol.  il.  p»  44. 


Tha  stomach,  rjg'd  bryood  its  active  tone, 

Hardly  to  nutrtmmlai  chyle  suIhIuim 
The  softest  food. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  preserving  Health,  book  tL  Die/. 

While  good  F.lixa  to  the  fugilives 
Gave  graciiMis  welcome  j aa  wise  Egypt  erst 
To  trsuhled  Niliw,  whose  nutritious  ftaxt 
With  annual  gratitude  enrich'd  her  meada. 

Dyer.  The  FUeoe,  hook  iii. 

NITXIA,  in  Bolavy,  a genua  of  the  class  Tetrandria , 
order  Monogynia.  Generic  character:  calyx  four-cleft; 
corolla,  one  petal,  fmtr-clefl ; stamens  fixed  in  the  throat 
of  the  corolla ; stigma  truncated  ; capsule  fleshy,  two- 
seeded. 

Two  species,  N.  v trticillata,  native  of  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  and  N.  data,  native  of  Jamaica. 

NUZLE.  See  Nozle. 

NYCTANTHES,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  dasa 
Diandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : co- 
rolla salver-shaped,  segments  e marginal*  ; capsule  two- 
celled,  two-parted. 

One  species,  N.  arbor  tridU,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

NYCTERIB1A,  iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  Houudop- 
lerous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  wanting ; head  attached 
to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  thorax  upou  which  it  resU ; 
thorax  depressed,  undivided,  suborbkular,  with  a central 
groove  to  receive  the  head ; wings  none  ; abdomen  six 
jointed,  the  terminal  joint  largest,  and  producing  ase 
tiger ous  style  and  two  lamina;  beneath ; legs  lateral,  com 
pressed  ; cvxa  small ; femora  broad,  ovate  ; tibia  short, 
subovate,  pilose  ; tarsi  long,  five-jointed,  the  basal  joint 
very  long,  three  following  minute,  obtrigunale,  the 
terminal  one  dilated,  and  bearing  two  recurved  claws  j 
at  the  base  of  the  middle  legs  on  each  side  is  a dork 
ciliated  appendage. 

Typeofthe  genus,  Prdicvlut  V espertilionis,  Linmeus; 
N.  LatrtiUii,  Curtis,  Brit.  Ent.  pi.  277.  Of  (his  ex- 
traordinary and  singular  genus  of  insects  three  species 
have  been  discovered,  two  of  them  in  Britain ; they 
inhabit  Bats  and  run  about  under  their  fur  with  amazing 
rapidity : from  the  want  of  autenns,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary position  of  tlieir  mouth,  they  ofTer  great  obsladem 
to  our  arrangements,  but  they  nevertheless  appear  to 
approximate  towards  the  Ilyppoboscidee , with  which 
family  they  agree  in  their  parasitic  habits. 

NYCTERIS,  from  the  Greek  Kwnplr,  from 
night,  Geolfroy.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animala 
belonging  to  the  family  Cheiroptera,  order  Sarcophagi 
class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth,  above  four,  con- 
tiguous, fixed  in  a movable,  intermaxillary  bone,  below 
six  ; cuspid  large  and  distinct ; molar  four  on  a side  in 
each  jaw  ; cheek-pouches  perforated  at  bottom  to  give 
passage  to  air  into  the  cellular  membrane ; from  the 
forehead  to  the  tip  of  the  nose  a deep  longitudinal 
groove,  in  front  of  which  are  the  nostrils,  each  termi- 
nating in  a small  longitudinal  canal,  and  generally  dosed  ; 
cars  longer  than  the  head  ; skin  very  loosely  connected 
with  body,  and  forming  a bug  around  the  animal ; tail 
as  long  as  the  body,  enveloped  in  membrane,  and  termi- 
nating in  a bifid  vertebra ; feet  five-toed,  the  long  toea 
of  (he  fore  feet  without  daws. 

The  animals  composing  this  genus  are  remarkably 
distinguished  from  the  others  of  the  same  family  by  tba 
ease  and  elegance  of  their  (light,  and  by  the  power  they 
possess  of  inflating  their  skill  with  air  so  as  to  render 
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NYC-  themselves  specifically  lighter,  In  which  respect  they 
TKKIS.  |lave  some  analogy  to  Birds.  This  curious  property 
NYCTI-  was  pointed  out  by  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  he  has 
CR11JS.  given  the  following  description  of  it.  The  skin  is  con- 
> nected  to  the  body  of  the  animal  only  at  certain  parts  by 
a very  loose  and  slight  cellular  tissue,  into  which  the 
air  being  introduced  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh, 
gives  it  the  same  appearance  as  the  inflated  veal  oflen 
observed  in  butchers’  shops.  The  cellular  tissue  is  seen 
only  about  the  entrances  to  the  cavities  of  the  body,  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  trunk,  so  that  the  skin  is  entirely 
loose  on  the  back,  chest,  and  belly.  At  the  bottom  of 
each  cheek-pouch  is  a small  aperture,  by  which  the  air- 
bag communicates  with  the  mouth.  By  opening  the 
nostrils  the  air  enters  and  expands  the  chest,  which  being 
filled,  the  nostrils  and  mouth  are  closed,  the  air  forced 
Into  the  cheeks  during  expiration,  and  thence  into  the 
air-bag,  from  which  it  cannot  return,  on  account  of 
the  contraction  of  a circular  muscle  about  the  orifice, 
and  large  valves  in  the  neck  and  back.  In  passing  to 
the  air-bag  the  air  does  net  at  once  proceed  to  it,  but 
runs  first  in  front  of  the  ears,  then  into  the  frontal  sinus, 
from  which  it  passes  to  the  top  and  back  of  the  head 
and  neck,  whence  it  is  finally  emptied  into  the  large  bag 
on  the  back.  It  thus  by  repeated  gulps  of  air  inflates 
itself  till  it  assumes  nearly  the  form  of  a round  ball,  and 
as  Geoffroy  says,  " in  this  state  the  animal  resembles  a 
balloon,  to  which  is  attached  wings,  a head,  and  feet.” 
The  teeth  of  the  Nyctcrides  very  nearly  resemble  those 
of  the  true  Bats,  except  in  the  incisive  of  the  upper  jaw 
being  placed  in  one  continuous  row  without  being  set  in 
pairs,  and  separated  by  a gap.  The  termination  of  the 
tail  in  a hiftd  piece  like  a reversed  T is  also  a peculiar 
character  of  this  genus,  and  distinguishes  it  from  all  the 
other  Bats. 

N.  Daubenlonii,  Geoflr. ; Campagnol  Volant.  Dau- 
benton  ; Vcspertilio  Hirpidus,  Lin. ; Daubentons  Nycterc. 
Not  quite  an  inch  and  a half  in  length  including  the 
head,  which  measures  five  lines ; ears  oblong,  and 
measuring  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ; tail  nearly  as  long 
as  the  body  and  head  ; extent  of  wings  seven  inches  ana 
a third  ; frontal  groove  edged  with  long  hairs  ; skin 
reddish-brown  above,  and  tawny-white  beneath ; the 
ears,  alar  and  caudal  membranes  tinged  with  blackish 
aud  reddish-brown.  From  Senegal. 

N.  Geoffroy i , Desm. ; h Nyciere  dr  la  Thebaidr, 
Geotfr.  ; Geoffroy  t Nycterc.  Nearly  two  inches  long 
from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail ; extent  of  wings 
nine  inches;  ears  wide,  and  not  quite  an  inch  long; 
tail  not  longer  than  the  body;  fur  soft  and  fine,  light 
brown  above,  and  ashy  beneath.  Desmarest  considers 
that  the  Thebaid  Nycterc  described  by  Geoffroy,  and  a 
specimen  brought  from  Senegal  by  M.  Huzard,  are  of 
tnc  same  species,  the  only  differences  being  a slight 
variation  in  the  proportions  of  the  head  which  is  shorter, 
the  ears  longer,  the  less  size  of  the  terminal  wart  on  the 
lower  jaw,  and  the  lighter  colour  of  the  fur  in  the 
Thebaid  than  in  the  Senegal  specimen. 

N.  Javanicus , Geoffr. ; Javan  Nyciere.  Is  the  largest 
of  the  genus,  measuring  two  inches  and  a half  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail  ; the  colour  is 
bright  ferruginous  on  the  upper  parts,  aud  reddish-ash 
beneath.  From  Java. 

See  Geoffroy.  A tut  airs  du  Museum  d'Hisloire  Naiu- 
relU.  vol.  xx. ; Desmarest,  Mammahgir. 

NYCTICEIUS,  from  the  Greek  *2f,  night,  Rafi- 
nesque.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to 


the  family  Cheiroptera , order  Sarcophaga,  class  Mam-  NYCTI- 
malia.  CEIUS. 

Generic  character . Incisive  teeth,  above,  two,  sepa-  , — 
rated  by  a wide  space  approximated  to  the  cuspid  aud  tokcS 
sharply  indented  ; below,  six,  truncated,  cuspid,  without  . 

tubercles  at  their  base.  -x 

This  genus,  founded  by  Rafinesquc,  so  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  VapertUioncs , except  in  the  disposition  of 
the  incisive  teeth,  that  Temminck  almost  doubts  the 
propriety  of  separating  them. 

N.Humeralis,  Rafin. ; Black-shouldered  Bat.  Three 
inches  and  a half  long  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  tip 
of  the  tail,  which  equals  the  length  of  the  body,  and 
strongly  mucronated ; ears  oval,  longer  than  the  head, 
and  blackish,  as  is  also  the  snout ; eyes  small,  and  hidden 
in  the  hair ; colour,  grey  beneath,  deep  brown  above, 
with  black  shoulders;  all  the  membranes  blackish. 

From  Kentucky. 

N.  TesseUalne,  Rafin. ; NelUd  Bat.  Four  inches 
long  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  equals 
the  length  of  the  body,  and  is  tipped  with  a wart ; nose 
bilobed;  ears  nearly  hidden  in  the  fur;  colour  bay 
above,  tawny  beneath,  with  a narrow  yellowish  colour, 
and  the  arm-pits  white ; wings  reticulated  and  dotted 
with  ferruginous  spots.  From  Kentucky. 

N.  N oveboracentit,  Tem.  ; Atalapha  Americana, 

Rafin. ; Nt to  York  Bat,  Pen.  Two  inches  and  u half 
in  length  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is 
an  inch  and  three-quarters  long ; extent  of  wings  ten 
inches  and  a half ; head,  body,  and  whole  of  the  upper 
surface  of  caudal  membrane,  covered  with  very  soft,  long, 
tawny  hair,  which  is  lightest  on  the  head  and  shoulders ; 
belly  paler ; a white  spot  on  the  base  of  each  wing, 
which  themselves  are  dusky.  From  New  York,  and 
also  front  New  Zealand. 

N.  BrevipcUia — Ve* pcrlilio  Temminckii,  Horsefiold  ; 

Temminck' a Bat.  Total  length  four  inches  and  a half, 
of  which  the  head  measures  one  inch,  and  the  neck, 
body,  and  tail  divide  the  rest  in  equal  proportions.  It 
is  distinguished  by  the  shortness  of  its  fur,  which  is  very 
soft,  delicate,  silky,  and  closely  applied  to  the  skiu  ; on 
the  head  and  forehead  it  is  shorter,  but  on  the  throat 
and  chest  longer ; it  is  dark  brown  above,  and  dusky 
greyish-brown  beneath,  with  a rufous  streak  extending 
laterally  from  the  nose  to  the  tail ; tbe  membranes 
brown,  and  tinged  with  tawny.  From  Java. 

Tetnminck  imagines  that  when  the  genus  Vesper  Olio 
is  properly  looked  over,  there  may  be  some  more  species 
to  be  added  to  this  genus. 

See  Rafinesquc,  Prodrome de Sorniologie ; Temminck, 
Monographics  dr  Mammalogie ; Horsefield,  Zoological 
Illustrations  of  Java. 

•NYCT1PITHECUS,  from  rif,  night,  and  wiOrjtcoi, 
an  ape,  Spix  ; Douroucouli,  Humboldt.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Simiaidee,  order 
Quadrumana,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  four  in  each  jaw, 
the  middle  upper  flattish  and  little  prominent,  the  outer 
smaller,  triangular,  and  rather  set  Iwck  ; lower  incisive 
rather  wide  on  their  edge,  and  close  set  in  a semicircular 
form  ; cuspid  moderate  sized,  and  equal  in  both  jaws  ; 
molar  six  on  a side  in  each  jaw,  with  slightly  pointed 
crowns ; nose  flat ; cheeks  prominent,  but  face  very 
small ; orbits  very  large ; top  of  the  head  flattened  ; 
ears  distinct,  flat,  and  hairy  ; body  slender  and  covered 
with  woolly  hair  ; tail  longer  than  the  body,  and  not 
prehensile ; hind  legs  longer  than  fore  legs ; claws 
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NYCTIPI-  short,  compressed,  slightly  pointed,  that  of  the  great  toe 
THKCUS.  slightly  flattened. 

This  genus  is  the  same  as  that  named  improperly  by 
Humboldt  Aotus,  as  in  neither  species  are  the  auricles 
either  deficient  or  small.  In  appearance  und  gesture  the 
Nyctipilhcci  much  resemble  Cats,  and  hence  Button  has 
called  them  Singes  du  nuit  a face  de  Chat.  They  are  en- 
tirely nocturnal,  for  which  their  large  sparkling  eyes  ad- 
mirably adapt  them,  but  they  cannot  bear  the  light.  Fred. 
Cuvier  lias  named  the  genus  Nocthora.  They  are  natives 
of  South  America.  They  form  the  link  between  the 
Monkeys  and  Lemurs,  and  occupy,  in  the  New  World, 
the  place  of  the  Stenopes  in  the  Old  World. 

N.  V'ocifcrans,  Spix ; Nocthora  Trivirgata,  Fred. 
Cuv. ; Brown  Douroucouli,  Humboldt  About  seventeen 
inches  long  from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which 
is  more  than  a foot  in  length  ; ears  almost  entirely  co- 
vered with  hair;  on  the  forehead  two  white  spots,  and 
another,  less  distinct,  below  each  eye  ; on  the  forehead 
are  three  black  stripes,  which  extend  far  back  on  the 
head  ; all  the  body  brown,  but  paler  on  the  belly,  half 
the  tail  nearest  its  root  red,  the  other  half  black.  Is 
found  in  the  forests  of  Solimtkns,  near  Tabaturga,  and 
Mainas  ; it  is  very  timid  and  coy,  and  remarkably  deli- 
cate in  its  habits  ; and  much  resembles  the  Tarsiers  and 
Bats  of  Madagascar. 

N.  Felinus,  Spix  ; Black-tailed  Douroucouli.  About 
seventeen  inches  long  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,  which  itself  is  fourteen  inches  in  length.  The  vi- 
sage is  very  similar  to  that  of  a Cat,  and  the  face  small ; 
the  eyes  are  very  large  and  red  ; the  mouth  wide ; above 
the  eyes  arc  two  triangular  tawny-white  spots ; the 
cheeks  and  top  of  the  head  covered  with  black  hairs, 
which  as  they  pass  back  form  three  bands  wider  than 
in  the  last  species,  and  unite  on  the  vertex  ; face,  lower 
eyelids,  lips,  and  chin  velvety-white  ; ears  oblong  and 
naked,  except  at  their  edge ; body  slender,  the  fur 
covering  its  upper  surface  very  close,  deep  ash  colour  at 
the  tip,  ferruginous  aud  black  at  the  base  ; under  part 
of  the  body,  lower  part  of  the  thighs,  and  upper  arms 
hairy,  and  inclining  to  ferruginous  ; tail  almost  entirely 
black,  except  at  its  root,  where  it  is  rusty-grey  above, 
and  ferruginous  beneath.  Found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Capital  of  Para. 

NYDYOT,  i.  e . an  idiot,  a nidiot. 

Or  el*  no  fuolyjhe,  that  a very  nodypoll  nydyoie  myght  be 
anhiimwl  to  ley  it 

Sir  Thomas  Aforr.  Worhet,  £ul.  709.  The  Second  Part  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

NYMPH,  "I  Fr.  vymphe ; It.  and  Sp.  ninfa; 
Ny'uphish,  >Lat.  nytnpha ; Gr.  A God- 

Ny'mphuke.J  dess  of  the  waters,  woods,  and  moun- 
tains, in  the  Grecian  Mythology.  Applied,  gene- 
rally, to 
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A young  woman. 

Ye  nymphs  and  nnyodet  with  golden  heart, 

That  oft  haw  left  your  purest  ciiatall  springs 
To  harken  to  his  lays*  that  coukkn  wipe 
Away  all  grief  and  sorrow  from  your  harts 
Alas ! who  now  is  left,  that  like  him  sing*. 

Spenser.  Upon  the  Death  of  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Where  were  ye  nympht,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Clos’d  o’er  th*  head  of  your  lov'd  Lyndas. 

Milton.  Lyadat,  v.  50. 
And  of  lh«  nymphets  sporting  there 
In  Wynal  tod  ui  Delamnre. 

Drayton,  PolyaMion,  song  ] I. 

VOL.  XXV. 


Thru  haring  sung,  the  nymphish  crew, 

Thrust  in  among  them  thronging. 

Desiring  they  might  have  the  due 
That  was  to  them  belonging. 

Drayton.  The  Muted  Elysium.  XymphaJ  9. 

If  chance  with  nymph-lihe  step  a virgin 
What  pleasing  seem'd,  for  her  now  pleases  more, 

She  most,  and  in  her  look  summs  all  delight. 

Mtltm.  Paradue  Loot,  book  ix.  1.  452. 

There  dwells  below  a rare  of  demi-gods 
Of  nympho  in  waters,  and  of  fawns  in  woods  : 

Who  though  not  wurtby  yet  in  Heaven  to  live, 

Let  them  at  least  enjoy  that  earth  wo  give. 

Dry.ten.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book ». 

NYMPHdEA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Poly- 
andria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Nympharete. 
Generic  character;  calyx  four  or  five  leaved ; petals 
many,  inserted  upon  the  germ  beneath  the  stamens; 
stigma  radiated,  sessile,  nectariferous  in  the  centre ; 
capsule  fleshy,  many  celled,  tnahy  seeded,  superior. 

A genus  of  splendid  water  plants,  containing  nineteen 
species,  mostly  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 
The  most  remarkable  are  N.  lotus,  the  sacred  Lotus  of 
the  Egyptians;  N.  ettrulea,  the  braulifijl  Blue  Water  Lily 
of  Egypt;  and  the  well-known  White  Water  Lily,  N. 
alba , which  is  not  only  a native  of  England,  but  is 
generally  dispersed  throughout  Europe  and  North  • 
America. 

NYMPH ANTIIUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monoecia,  order  Monandria.  Generic  character : male 
flower,  calyx  multiplex  ; corolla  none ; anthers  large, 
four-celled  : female  flower,  calyx  multiplex  ; no  corolla ; 
capsule  compressed,  triangular,  three  celled,  two-seeded. 

Five  species,  natives  of  I'ochinchina,  Louriero. 

NYMPHIDIUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidople- 
rout  insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  two,  long,  biarticulate ; 
first  joint  very  long,  slightly  pilose;  antenna:  sub- 
clavnte ; body  short. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Hesperia  Caricee,  Fabricius. 
Ahout  thirty  species,  natives  of  the  tropical  regions. 

NYMPIION,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Annulosc  ani- 
mats of  uncertain  situation. 

Generic  character.  Body  composed  of  four  leg-bear- 
ing segments,  the  first  produced  into  a head -like  pro- 
cess contracted  behind,  on  which  a tubercle,  having  two 
eyes  on  each  side,  is  placed  : roifrwm  cylindric,  tubular, 
shorter  than  the  body,  inserted  into  the  under  part  of 
the  first  segment ; mandibles  longer  than  the  rostrum, 
composed  of  two  equal  joints,  the  second  of  which  is 
furnished  with  curved  fingers  which  meet  ulong  their 
whole  inner  ridge,  their  points  abruptly  hooked  ; palpi 
six-jointed,  longer  than  the  rostrum,  inserted  beneath 
the  mandibles,  the  second  joint  elongate ; legs  eight ; 
coatc  triarliculate ; femora  uniarticulate ; tibiae  also 
uniurticulate ; tarsi  triarliculate ; the  basal  joint  very 
long ; claws  simple.  Female  with  a ten-jointed  organ 
upon  which  the  eggs  are  borne. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phalangium  grossipes,  Linnaeus; 

AT.  gracile,  Leoch,  Zool.  Misc.  vol.  i.  pi.  xix.  Of  these 
extraordinary  animals  about  ten  spedes  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  British  seas. 

NYSSA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dioeda, 
order  Pentandria,  natural  order  Combrelaceee.  Gene- 
ric character : hermaphrodite  flower,  calyx  five-ported; 
no  corolla;  one  {>istil ; drupe  inferior:  male  flower, 
stamens  ten. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  Carolina*. 

4 r 
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OTSSAN-  NYSSANTHES,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
•rnW-S  Penlandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Amaran- 

— ihactee.  Generic  character:  calyx  fourparled,  irre- 

OAK.  gular,  the  two  exterior  segment!  unequal ; brut: ton 
w gpiuy  ; stamens  united  at  the  base : anthers  two-cellcd ; 
stigma  capitate  ; capsule  one-seeded. 

Three  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

NYSSIA,  in  Zoofogy , a genus  of  Lcpidopterou s 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  two,  very  short,  triarticu- 
late,  densely  embedded  in  silken  hairs  ; maxilla  obso- 
lete. Antenna  curved,  strongly  bipectin ated  in  the 
males ; each  joint  producing  a ciliated  twig  on  each 
aide ; pubescent  in  the  females ; head  small,  deeply 
inserted  in  the  thorax,  which  is  stout  and  woolly : 
wings  thick  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  body,  the 
hinder  margin  entire  ; totally  wanting  hi  the  females : 
abdomen  robust,  conic,  pilose.  Larva  with  ten  legs, 
cylindrical,  looping,  sfightly  attenuated  at  each  end, 
smooth  and  a little  tuberculated ; bead  hemispherical ; 
pupa  naked,  subterranean. 


Type  of  the  genus,  Gcometra  hispidaria  of  the  Futuna  NYSSIA. 
Catalogue;  Ph.  Unularia,  Donovan,  Brit.  Im.  sol.  xiiL  — 
pi.  447.  Four  European  species,  one  of  which  is  indi- 
gen ous,  appearing  in  woody  places  towards  the  ead  of  XON." 
March.  i m L . 

NYSSON,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenoptcroiu 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  inserted  beneath  the 
middle  of  the  face,  rather  short,  a little  incraiwnte,  with 
the  second  and  third  joints  short,  and  suhequal ; man- 
dibles simple,  not  dentate  ; lab  rum  not  or  scarcely  ex- 
serted ; wings  four,  anterior  with  ibe  second  submar- 
ginal areolet  peliolaled ; abdomen  ovate-conic,  with  a 
abort  petiole;  leg*  moderate;  tarsi  slender,  furnished 
with  small  f ml  villi  and  claws. 

Type  of  the  genus,  N.  spinosut , I.atreille,  Hat.  Nat. 
des  CruoL  el  des  Ins.  vol.  xiii.  p.  305.  Twelve  or  four- 
teen European  species,  of  which  lour  arc  indigenous : 
they  frequent  sandy  und  gravelly  hedge-banks  and 
flowers. 


O. 


the  vowel,  Wilkins  calls  the  first  and  moat  apert 
of  the  Labials,  being  framed  by  an  emission  of 
the  breath,  betwixt  the  lip,  n little  drawu  together  and 
contracted  : and  Ben  Jonson  remarks,  that  it  is  a letter 
of  much  change  and  uncertainty  with  us. 

O,  *)  Applied  by  Shakspeare  and  others  (see 
OB8.  j Mr.  Steevens’s  Note  in  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream)  to  various  things  shaped  like  an  o ; — the  4to. 
Edition  of  Bacon  reads  ouches. 

■ - ■■■  Or  may  wl*  cramrne 

Within  thi«  w (Hidden  O,  the  very  cashes 
That  did  afflight  the  ayte  of  Airincuurt. 

Sbaktpcare.  Henry  V fel.  69. 

O that  your  face  were  full  of  oet. 

Af.  Love's  Lufomr  Loti,  fob  137. 
The  colour*  that  *hew  bent  by  caudle  light  are,  while,  carnation, 
and  a kind  of  sea  water  greeur ; aiul  oen  or  u»  they  are  of 

no  grvat  cost,  w they  are  of  most  glory. 

Bacon.  Estate  57.  p.  S25. 
Fairs  Helena;  who  more  vngildi  the  night, 

Then  all  yon  fiene  art  and  vies  of  li/ht . 

Shikt peace.  Midutmmrr  Fitykl"*  Dream , ibl.  154. 
OAF.  See  A up,  and  Oupm.  Oaf  Vs,  a common  word 
in  the  Northern  Counties : a fool,  a booby. 

OAK.  T D.  eyche , etke ; Ger.  eyoA,  eiche.  ; 

Ox'xe.N,  Sw.  erJc  ; A.  S.  he,  ac;  perhaps  from 

Oi'it,  l the  A.  S.  rac-an,  icon,  augne,  to 

Oa'klino,  j grow,  to  increase;  and  so  called  from 
Oajla'pplr,  | the  bulk  to  which  it  grown*.  See 
Oa'kosove.  J Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  202.  8vo.  edition. 

He  vel  doting  •“  a R«*t  ok.  K Gtoumier,  p.  908. 

Beebe*  ami  hrnde  oaken,  wrmn  blows  to  yrtrtiTvdi?. 

Ptern  Ptoukman.  Fimot *,  p.  81. 

Tltsi  worm  wo  ate  light  lie  to  da  km  hir  hunger  at  euen,  with  nke- 
hamrt  of  oket.  CW.  fietw,  book  ii.  p.  419. 

Tombed  oodvrneth  a goodly  oke, 

With  iuy  Rrvne  that  a bound : 

Them  thi*  my  gnus  I ham-  Invoke, 

For  there  my  ladies  name  doth  round ; 


Beset  nm  as  my  teotammt  tela. 

With  f,k*n  Wm-a  and  onthing  «!*• 

Fncrrlatm  Ausi»rn.  Ike  TrttammJ  %f  ike  Haw! Xante. 
Then  Abram  toka  dome  hr*  tcule  and  went  & dwvUod  in  the 
oke -grave  u f Xluiurc.  Bible,  Anno  1551.  Geneut,  eh.  xiiL 

They  tel  w*  of  men  turn'd  into  oaken  and  rockes ; I tell  you  of 
the  oaky,  rocky,  flinty  hearts  of  men  turned  into  flesh,  a* 

■peakea 

Hall,  irorkt,  vol.  ii.  fol,  591.  The  Estate  of  a Christian. 
Another  kind  of  excrescence  is  an  exudNlion  of  plants  joined  with 
putrefaction  ; M we  see  in  anke-app/eo,  which  ure  f*und  chiefly  upon 
the  leave  ot  cakes ; and  the  like  upon  wiUnwoa. 

Bacon.  Natural  Hitlory,  Cent.  *iL  asc.  561. 
Clod  in  while  velvet  all  their  troop  they  led, 

W ith  each  an  oaken  chaplet  ou  his  head. 

Dry  dm . Tke  Flower  and  Ike  Leaf. 
There  voi  lately  an  avenue  of  four  leagues  in  length,  and  fifty 
puces  in  breadth,  planted  with  your/  oaUmgn. 

Evelyn,  book  i.  ch.  il.  asc.  3. 
Around  her  head  an  onkm  wreath  was  seen 
Inwove  with  laurels  of  unfading  green. 

Falconer.  Tke  SAiptrrrrk,  can.  1. 

O Ait  HAMPTON,  or  Oki.h  a upton,  on  unciciil  Bo- 
rough in  the  County  of  Devon,  in  a sequestered  valley 
on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor  Forest,  surrounded  by  bills, 
and  intersected  by  the  river  Oke.  Baldwin  de  Brioniis, 
a Norman  follower  of  the  Conqueror,  was  rewarded  by 
a grant  of  land  in  the  Western  part  of  Devon,  of  which 
County  he  was  appointed  Hereditary  Grand  Sheriff, 
and  built  a Castle  at  Oakhampton  as  his  principal  resi- 
dence. In  the  reign  crT  Henry  II.  the  Barony  passed  to 
the  Courtenay  Family,  by  marriage;  with  which  it  re- 
mained till  toe  attainder  of  Henry  Courtenay,  Marquess 
of  Exeter,  by  Heary  VJII.,  when  the  Castle  and  Park 
were  laid  waste.  The  ruins  of  ibe  Castle  stand  about  a 
mile  South- West  from  the  town,  on  a high  mass  of  rock 
washed  on  one  side  by  the  river;  the  area  which  they 
cover  is  extensive,  and  the  keep  is  slill  lofty.  The 
Church  is  situated  on  an  opposite  eminenoe.  In  the 
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market  -place  is  an  ancient  Chantry.  The  Borough  re- 
turned two  Members  to  Parliament  from  the  28th  Ed- 
ward  I.  to  the  7th  Edward  JT.  Its  privilege  was  then 
suspended  till  the  year  1640.  The  chief  manufacture  of 
the  town  is  serges,  and  it  otherwise  derives  some  profit 
from  being  on  the  high  road  from  Exeter  to  Launceston 
and  Falmouth.  Population,  in  1831,  2055.  Distant 
195  miles  W.  from  London,  21  W.  fVom  Exeter. 

OAKUM.  Skinner  writes  it  ockam , and  calls  it, 
“ old  cables  untwisted  and  torn  in  pieces,  tow  or  hemp 
wherewith  they  stop  the  seams  of  ships  to  exclude  the 
water.'' 

Is  the  South  aeax,  the  Spaniards  do  make  oaham  to  calk  their 
ships,  vith  the  husk  of  the  coconut,  which  ia  rooro  serviceable  than 
Uwt  made  id  hemp,  and  they  eay  it  will  never  rot. 

Dampter.  Voyage*,  vcd.  i.  p.  295.  (.Inna  1636.) 

OAR,r.')  A.  S.  or;  Sw.  arra  ; perhaps  from  the 
Oar,  n.  >A.  9.  eri-an ; Sw.  aria,  a rare,  to  ere,  to 
Oa'ry.  J plough,  to  ply.  To  ply  the  oars  is  a com- 
mon expression  ; and  Skinner  suggests  the  Lat.  arrow, 
because  it  (the  oar)  divides  or  cuts  the  waters  into  fur- 
rows. 

Oary ; shaped  or  employed  as  oan. 

Ne  uo  or  ttraunger,  oe  carfk  yet  the  hie  sea,  with  oartt  at 
with  ahtppae.  Ctnwr.  Horata,  book  ii.  p.  419. 

■ ■ ■ Hi»  bold  hew! 

‘Boo*  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  aod  oared 
11  unsafe  with  hie  good  artoee  in  lusty  stroke 
To  lh'  shore. 

Shahtpeare.  Trmpetl,  fol.  7. 
These  aims  shall  be  my  oart,  with  which  I'll  swim. 

Hrammanf  and  Fletcher.  The  Sea-Voyage,  act  i.  ee.  1. 

■ 11m  swan  with  arched  neck 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rowca 
Her  state  with  eon*  feet 

MUtot s.  Parade*  Lott,  book  vii.  L 440. 
Swift  from  the  tree,  the  floating  mast  to  gain, 

Sudden  1 dropt  amidst  the  flushing  main  ; 

Once  more  undaunted  on  the  ruin  rode, 

And  oar’d  with  laboring  arms  along  the  flood. 

Pop*.  Hooter,  Odyury,  book  xiL 
Haste,  then,  for  ever  quit  three  fatal  fields, 

Haste  to  the  joys  our  native  country  yields  -, 

Spread  all  your  canvass,  all  your  o»r»  employ, 
not  hope  the  fail  of  heaven-defended  Troy. 

id.  A.  JJiad,  book  ix. 
Here  all  the  feather'd  troops  retreat, 

Securely  ply  their  vary  feet. 

Upon  )>er  floating  herbage  gaae, 

And  with  their  tuneful  notes  resound  her  praise. 

SvmennJo.  Fable  12. 
The  Paladin,  who  felt  the  rushing  streams, 

Forsook  the  ore,  and  oar'd  with  nervous  limbs 
The  tallowy  brine,  while  in  his  hand  be  bore 
The  anchor’s  cable  till  he  reach'd  the  shore. 

Hootc.  Orlando  fW» mb,  book  xi.  1.  260. 

Name.  OASIS,  (Herodotus,  iii.  26.)  or  Auasis,  (Strabo,  ii. 

p.  130.  xvii.  p.  813.)  is,  a b Strabo  observes,  (xvii.  p. 
791.)  (Da  Urb.  in  v.)  an  Egyptian  word,  signifying  a 
small  inhabited  tract  entirely  surrounded  by  vast  Deserts, 
like  on  island  in  the  Ocean.  There  are  many  of  them, 
be  adds,  in  Libya,  but  three  are  adjacent  to  Egypt,  and 
subject  to  it.  In  the  Language  of  the  Kopts,  (.Egypt-ii,) 
t vahe  signifies  “ an  habitation,''*  and  the  Arabs,  whose 

* M.  ChampolLum  the  Younger  ( L' Egypt  e sews  lee  Pharaont, 
ii.  2&i.)  has  ably  illustrated  this  subject,  and  shown  the  true  mean- 
ing aud  Ktytiuuogy  of  the  wind ; but  when  be  says  that  Stuahe 
signified  in  ths  Egyptian  Language,  “ the  Oases,"  lie  has  only 
given  the  supposed  plural  of  Cake,  for  which  he  had  no  positive 
authority  from  any  Kopfic  writings  now  extant  Though  the  name 
is,  at  prevent,  found  only  in  the  Koptic  Vocabularies,  its  accuracy 
cannot  reasonably  be  questioned. 
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written  character  was  better  calculated  for  the  expression  OASlffc 
of  Egyptian  sounds  than  the  Greek,  have  preserved  the 
word  unaltered  ; tor  these  tracts  are  still  called  by  them, 

TPdh,  or  with  (he  article,  BtrWAh,  and  in  the  plural, 

El- IF dhdt,  i.  e.  the  Oases.  Though  several  of  iIr-sc 
“ islands  in  the  Desert,"  as  they  are  appropriately  called 
by  the  Arabs,  (Abulfedd,  Africa*  p.  9.)  as  well  as  by 
the  Greeks,  (Herod,  loc.  ciL)  were  known  to  (he  latter 
as  well  as  the  former.  They  were  usually  divided  into 
three  groups:  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  791.)  the  first,  or 
greater,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  Abydus,  (Id.  Tb.  p.  813.) 
but  separated  from  it  by  a distance  of  three  days’  jour- 
ney across  the  Deserts ; the  second,  or  smaller,  in  the 
parallel  of  the  Lake  Maris  ; and  the  third  at  the  Oracle 
of  Ammon.  The  latter  also,  says  Strabo,  " are  very  ex- 
cellent places  of  abode,  and  the  former  bad  abundance  of 
water,  wine,  and  other  necessaries  of  life."  These  divi- 
sions correspond  nearly  with  those  of  the  Arabs,  the 
Exterior,  Interior  Oasis,  and  that  of  Siwah  ; but  these 
names  appear  to  have  been  applied  differently  at  different 
periods  ; and  as  the  ocean  of  sand  surrounding  these 
isles  has  often  prevented  the  Egyptians  from  holding 
any  intercourse  with  their  inhabitants,  their  number, 
extent,  and  position  are  very  imperfectly  defined  both 
by  the  Arab  and  the  Greek  Geographers. 

The  Valley  of  the  Nile  is  enclosed,  as  is  well  known, 
by  two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains ; 44  that  on  the 
Eastern  side  is  called,”  says  Idrisi,  ( Clim.  ii.  part  iii.  in 
a passage  omitted  in  the  printed  Epitome,)  '*  Jebel  Jdlut 
el  Berber!,  the  Mountain  of  Goliath  the  Berber,  because 
his  army  was  defeated  near  it,  to  which  he  and  all  his 
horsemen  fled.  This  range  separates  the  Land  of  El- 
Joffcr  and  El-Bahrel'n  from  the  dwelling-places  of  the 
Ben!  Ilclttl,  as  far  as  the  Land  of  Santariyyeh.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  this  Country,  beginning  from 
the  Northern  part  of  the  Land  of  the  Tiijawln,  is  a 
Desert  filled  with  moving  sands,  carried  about  by  the 
winds  from  place  to  place.  These  sands  extend  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Exterior  Oasis  to  Sijilmtaah  and  the 
sea.”  This,  therefore,  is  the  Great  Libyan  Desert,  the 
third  region  of  Africa,  above  that  inhabited  by  wild 
beasts,  *.  e.  the  woody  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas.  (Hypiw- 
£»/*  Aifivt}.  Herod,  ii.  32.)  It  was  aptly  compared  by 
Cneius  Piso  to  a leopard’s  skin,  (Strabo,  ii.  p.  ISO.) 
the  spots  on  which  were  the  small  fertile  and  habitable 
tracts  called  by  the  Egyptiam  Aliases,  (VFdKe,)  or  fixed 
abodes,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  spots  watered  only 
by  wintry  torrents  where  lire  wandering  Tribes  occasion- 
ally find  pasturage  for  their  flocks. 

The  Greater  Oasis,  the  only  one  to  which  Hero-  Grestcr 
dolus  gives  that  name,  (iii.  26.)  was,  according  to  him,  Ossis. 
seven  days’  journey  West  of  Thebes.  Strabo  says 
(xvii.  p.  813.)  it  is  at  the  same  distance  across  the 
Deserts,  from  Abydus.  (El  Birbd  between  Forj6t  and 
Hu.)  It  is  therefore  the  >V4h-el-kh6rijah  or  Outer 
Wihh  of  the  Arabs.  Its  fertility  and  luxuriance,  en- 
hanced probably  by  the  dreariness  of  the  surrounding 
Deserts,  are  distinctly  implied  by  its  Greek  denomina- 
tion of  the  " Isle  of  the  Blessed."  (M aadpw  rijoov.)  Its 
excellent  fruits,  harvests  twice  in  the  year,  and  delight- 
ful climate  are  extolled  by  Olympiodorus,  wbo  lived  in 
the  Vth  Century:  (I'hotii  Uibiioth.  Cod.  lxxx.  p.  191.) 
it  was  therefore  a desirable  place  of  banishment,  unless, 
as  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  its  climate  and  fertility 
were  exaggerated.  Its  principal  town  is  called  Oasis  Gum. 
by  Herodotus,  and  Hihis  or  Ibis  in  the  Imperial  Regis-  Hitns. 
ter;  (Notitia  Imperii  ;)  whence  it  appears  that  it  wss  Il“*- 
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attached  to  the  Province  of  Thebai’s.  By  the  earlier 
writers,  it  was  Rome  times  considered  as  a port  of  Libya, 
sometimes  as  belonging  to  Egypt.  Being  much  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  wild  and  migratory  Tribes  inha- 
biting the  surrounding  Deserts,  the  Oases  were  often 
desolated ; thus  in  o letter  written  by  Nestorius,  from 
Ibis,  in  the  first  half  of  the  Vlh  Century,  he  complains 
that  the  Blemves  or  Maxices  hud  plundered  he  Oasis 
and  massacred  many  of  its  inhabitants;  (Euagrii,  Hist. 
Fecit*.  i.  7.  Niceph.  xiv.  86  ) and  in  the  time  of  Idrisi, 
seven  hundred  years  later,  it  appears  likewise  to  have 
been  uninhabited. 

From  more  detailed  accounts  of  modern  travellers  we 
learn  that  the  Great  Oasis  consists  of  three  fertile  spots 
placed  in  a line  running  nearly  due  North  and  South, 
for  about  2s  of  latitude,  from  24°  to  26°  North,  and 
separated  by  the  Jebel  Ramliyeh  (Sandy  Mountain) 
from  the  Upper  Egypt.  The  principal  place  near  its 
Southern  extremity  is  Kasr-el-hajar,  (Castle  of  the 
Stone,)  the  ancient  Cysis,  near  which  there  are  the 
ruins  of  a Temple  :*  other  less  considerable  ruins  mark 
Abu  SaTd,  a little  way  to  the  North-East,  as  a place  of 
some  antiquity,  and  Maks,  to  the  West  of  it,  is  evidently, 
as  its  name  indicates,  the  Custom-house  on  the  Egyp- 
tian frontier.  Dush-el-kaFah  is  a small  castle  with  its 
attendant  hamlet  to  the  North-East  of  Maks  on  the 
road  to  Bei'rSs,  a village  inhabited  by  about  six  hundred 
people,  who  have  well-watered  fields  and  plantations 
enclosed  by  groves  of  dhrns  and  date-trees.  ( Cuciftra 
Tkebaica , and  Pha-nir  daciytifera .)  A worm  spring  is 
the  source  whence  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  water  here 
found  is  supplied.  About  28  miles  further  North  is 
Rul&k.t  another  village  blessed  with  springs  and  con- 
taining about  400  inhabitants.  **  It  is  a wretchedly 
poor  place,”  says  Mr.  Browne,  ( Trav . p.  203.)  " the 
houses  being  only  small  square  pieces  of  ground  in- 
closed with  a wall  of  day  or  unburnt  bricks,  and  gene- 
rally without  a roof.”  A desert  tract,  of  about  15  miles 
in  extent,  separates  it  from  El  Khkrijeh,  or  more  pro- 
perly El  Wkh-el-KMrijeh.  i.  e.  “ The  Exterior  Oasis,” 
the  chief  place  in  this  sand-girt  isle,  and  doubtless  Hero- 
dotus's **  City  of  Oasis."  (iii.  26.)  At  Kasr-  ain-el-xaydn, 
(i.  e.  the  Castle  of  the  Ornamented  Spring,)  a few  miles 
North-East  of  Bul&k,  there  arc  the  remains  of  an  Egyp- 
tian Temple,  (Ed  monstone,  pi.  vii.  viii.  p.66.)  “ of  elegant 
proportions  and  excellent  masonry  :w  it  consists  of  one 
large  chamber  leading  to  two  small  ones,  the  larger  of 
which  was  the  adytum  or  sanctuary.  This  Temple,  as 
appears  from  a Greek  inscription  over  the  entrance,  was 
dedicated  to  “ Amenebis,  (i.  e.  Ammon-Neb.orCneph,}) 
the  very  great  God  of  Tchonemyris,  and  the  other 
Deities  worshipped  in  the  same  Temple/'  and  rebuilt, 
both  sanctuary  and  vestibule,  in  the  third  year  of  Anto- 

• Dedicated  to  Serapi*  ami  Isis  by  the  people  of  Cr*i*  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Trajan,  a. o.  116.  (Lctronnc,  HecArrcne* , p.229.) 
M.  Lelronne  name*  Duith-el.kal'nU  the  piece  where  thU  mscnji- 
tion  was  found  : hut  Kaar  uHujir  ia  the  nearest  »pot  at  which  the 
ruin*  of  a Temple  are  marked  in  M-  Cailliand'a  Map. 

+ This  name,  which  occur*  elsewhere  in  Egypt,  is  evidently  the 
Egyptian  (i.  r.  The  Boundary.)  which  in  one  instance  was 

changed  into  Philc  by  the  Greeks.  M.  Langles,  in  his  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Oases,  (/’ey.  d * I/onema**,  p.  379.)  has  by  an  unlucky 
oversight  applied  Mak nil's  account  of  the  Island  of  Bilik  (Philo) 
to  this  place  in  the  Exterior  Oast*.  (K1  Wih-el-Khirijeh.  j 

J On  ihe  identity  of  Ammon  and  Cneph,  or  CnupMs,  see  Le* 
t;  mine,  ( Rrcherc At*,  p.  369  ) A complete  illustration  of  thk  ineenp- 
tion  is  also  given  by  him,  ( Itud.  p.  336.)  but  M.  letroouo  had  been 
anticipated  in  several  points  by  Sir  Archibald  Edmanstoue.  (Jour- 

*wy,  p 69.) 


ninus  Pius,  on  the  1 8th  of  Mesori.  (12  Aug.  a.  d.  140.)  OASIS'. 
About  two  miles  to  the  West  of  this  are  the  remains  of  -m' 

a larger  Temple,  called  by  the  Arabs  Kasr-el-Kuweitah,  Caiar  el- 
(i.  r.  the  Castle  of  the  Little  Flock,)  and  serving  as  a 
fortification  for  a village  built  within  its  area.  (Edmon- 
stone,  pl.vi.  p.  65.)  The  Temple  consisted  of  three  large 
and  three  small  and  parallel  chambers,  of  which  the 
central  one  was  the  sanctuary:  only  that  and  the  princi- 
pal apartment  being  adorned  with  hieroglyphics.  In 
front  there  are  the  remains  of  a pylon  or  gateway  and 
portico,  much  defaced  and  choked  up  with  the  hovels  of 
its  present  inhabitants.  Three  or  four  miles  further 
North,  at  the  village  of  Jin&h,  or  Jindkh,  there  is  a hot  Genau. 
spring  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur,  Gainah. 
and  a stream  of  chalybeate  water  crosses  the  road  be- 
tween that  village  and  the  ruins  just  described. 

The  finest  remains,  however,  in  the  Oases  are  about  El  Cborgi, 
five  miles  North-East  of  Jin4h  at  El  Kh&rijeh  itself.  Chaijfc. 
This  place,  the  largest  in  the  Oasis,  lies  in  a valley 
surrounded  by  sandstone  rocks,  with  the  dreary  and 
rugged  sides  of  which,  its  groves  of  date-trees,  Thebaic 
palms,  and  acacias,  form  a striking  and  agreeable  con- 
trast. As  it  was  visited  by  both  Poncet  and  Browne,  and 
by  the  latter  twice,  it  seems  at  first  surprising  that 
neither  of  them  discovered  the  fine  remains  with  which 
it  is  adorned  : but  they  had  joined  a caravan  of  native 
merchants,  and  having  no  expectation  of  such  relics  in  so 
remote  a spot,  scarcely  noticed  by  the  Ancients,  except 
as  a place  of  exile,  they  possessed  no  clue  which  could 
lead  to  the  discovery.  The  latter  also,  at  the  outset  of 
his  journey,  might  be  apprehensive  of  impeding  his  pro- 
gress by  betraying  too  much  curiosity.  The  ruins  are, 
moreover,  two  or  three  miles  to  the  North-West  of  the 
town,  screened  by  palm-groves,  and  not  sufficiently 
elevated  to  be  visible  except  to  a person  close  at  hand. 

The  nearest  Temple  is  on  an  eminence  about  one  mile 
and  a half  to  the  North  of  the  town,  and  is  now  called  El 
Nadirah.*  It  is  only  31  feet  long,  and  20  feet  8 inches 
wide,  and  one  of  its  four  sides  is  entirely  destroyed  : its 
sculptures,  now  much  mutilated,  were  in  a good  style. 

At  a short  distance  to  the  North-West  are  the  remains  of 
the  largest  Temple  in  this  Oasis,  in  25°  2^  30"  North, 
and  29s  39'  \*  East.f  (Cailliaud,  i.  232.)  The  beauty  Qnat 
of  its  position,  overshadowed  by  dum-palms  and  acacias,  Tempi*, 
and  backed  by  naked  cliffs  of  sandstone,  is  very  striking, 
and  is  well  represented  in  Mr.  Masters’s  sketch ; (Ed- 
monstone,  pi.  v.  p.  63.)  its  ground  plan  and  magnitude 
are  also  distinctly  shown  by  the  other  plates  (pi.  ix.  x.  p. 

70.)  in  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone’s  narrative.  It  stands 
due  East  and  West,  is  preceded  by  a dromos  or  court, 
contains  two  chambers  beside  the  sanctuary,  and  is 
adorned  in  front  with  colossal  figures  and  hierogljTjhics. 

The  wall  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  first  chamber  is 
covered  with  stucco  on  which  hieroglyphics  were  painted. 

The  third  chamber  is  smaller,  but  ornamented  in  the 
same  manner ; and  the  sanctuary,  which  is  nearly  *21 
feet  long,  is,  ’*  as  usual,  richly  carved  and  blackened 
with  smoke."  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  building  of  which 


* Kair-el-uadirah  (the  Ca*tle  of  Beauty,  or  of  the  Timwiik,) 
according  to  M.  Cailtiaud,  (iii.  350.)  but  from  Sir  A.  Kdroon- 
rtone’s  way  «f  spelling  the  word,  it  may  po**ibly  tie  El  Nijtath ; 
(the  Rare  Castle  ;,)  th«  former  rt,  however,  moot  probably  right. 

+ “ From  three  meridian  altitude*  and  five  lunar  distance* : 
unfortunately  till  M.  Cailliaud’*  original  data  app nr.  the  wngular 
coincidence  between  hi*  re*ult*  and  those  of  Dr.  Ruppell 
im  JVwt**,  p.  275.)  will  cause  hi*  determination*  to  b«  received 
with  aocnc  degree  of  midnut. 
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OASIS,  the  roof  remains.  There  ere  three  gateways,  'Delonging 
Wv— ^ probably  to  three  enclosures,  on  one  of  which  a sculp- 
tured scene,  supposed  hy  the  trateller  just  cited  to  repre- 
sent a “ banquet  of  Osiris,"  is  in  reality  an  offering  of 
different  viands  mode  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  (here  a beard- 
less youth.)  by  an  Egyptian  Sovereign,  (the  founder  of 
the  Temple,)  whose  name  is  doubtless  written  in  the 
hieroglyphic  character  above.  On  the  last  and  lowest 
of  these  prnpylaju  there  is  a very  long  Greek  Inscrip- 
tion which  has  been  carefully  transcribed  by  Mr.  Hyde 
Journal,  No.  45,  46.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  156.)  and 
M,  Cailiiaud,  (iii.  394.)  and  translated  and  restored  by 
Dr.  Young,  (Ed monstone,  p.  75.)  and  more  completely 
by  M Lelronne.  (Cailiiaud,  iii.  395.)  From  it  we 
learn,  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  ofGalba  (a.  d.  68) 
a Decree  was  issued  by  Tiberius  Julius  Alexander, 
Prefect  of  Egypt,  assuring  the  inhabitants  of  that  Pro- 
vince of  his  especial  attention  to  the  redress  of  their 
grievances,  which  appear  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the 
extortions  practised  by  the  revenue-officers.  This  De- 
cree, which  throws  much  light  on  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  the  Country  under  the  Roman  Emperors,  is 
dated  6th  of  July  a.  d.  69,  and  is  preserved  entire  in 
this  remarkable  inscription,  which  consists  of  no  less 
than  sixty-six  lines,  and  has  been  very'  little  injured.  On 
the  South-Eastern  corner  of  the  same  building  is  another 
long  inscription,  containing  a letter  from  the  Pracfect  of 
Egypt  to  the  General  commanding  the  Oasis,  aud  the 
recital  of  a similar  Decree,  bearing  date  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, a.  d.  49.  (Edmonstonc,  p.  99.  Cailiiaud,  iii.  38S.) 
The  termination  of  this  is  too  much  mutilated  to  be 
easily  restored. 

Necropolis.  On  a height  a little  further  to  the  North  and  East 
than  the  Great  Temple  is  an  extensive  Necropolis, 
KlGaba-  culled  by  the  Arabs  El  KeTbawat.  (Edmonstonc,  pi.  xii. 

p.  108.  Cailiiaud,  ii.  pi.  xxxiii.  xxxiv.)  It  contains  not 
less  than  200  or  300  buildings  of  unburned  brick,  of 
various  sizes,  scattered  about  without  any  order ; they 
arc  usually  square,  crowned  with  a dome  ami  sur- 
rounded by  a corridor,  and  are,  therefore,  much  like  the 
Kuhbehs  or  oratories  erected  over  the  tombs  of  Moham- 
medan Saints  and  Princes.  One  has  evidently  been 
used  as  a Christian  Church,  but  in  the  centre  of  each 
there  is  a large  square  hole  in  which  a mummy  hud 
once  been  placed.  There  are  also  many  inscriptions, 
Greek,  Koptic,  and  Arabic,  on  the  walls,  but  generally 
illegible.  These  Tombs  are  the  more  remarkable,  as 
they  bear  no  resemblance  to  any  others  in  Egypt.  In  a 
valley  to  the  North-East,  separated  from  this  Oasis  by  a 
desert  tract  of  sand  on  a bed  of  saudstone  impregnated 
with  oxide  of  iron,  nine  miles  in  extent,  is  an  ancient 
and  deserted  Castle  built  of  unburned  bricks  and  nearly 
Knsr  Wr  el-  choked  up  with  sand;  it  is  called  Kasr  bir  cl-hajar, 
Hnjiir.  (Rock-well  Castle,)  and  is  probably  a Roman  structure. 

Eight  or  nine  miles  further  Northward  are  two  more 
such  buildings;  the  third  is  not  a mile  beyond  the 
second,  and  being  placed  upon  a rock  is  visible  at  some 
Kiurjebel-  distance:  it  is  called  Kasr  jcbel-d-sont.  (Acacia-Hill 
cUiont.  Castle.)  A plan  of  it  is  given  by  M.  Cailiiaud.  (ii.  pi. 

xlii.  fig.  3.)  Nine  miles  beyond  this  Castle  the  ascent 
of  the  Western  Egyptian  chain  begins.  It  is  here  cal- 
careous, and  about  700  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  Its 
summit  is  a very  extensive  undulating  table-land, 
always  furrowed  in  lines  nearly  due  North  and  South. 
After  traversing  this  desert  tract  in  a North-Eastern  direc- 
tion for  about  100  miles,  the  traveller  reaches  the  crest 
of  the  Eastern  declivity,  which  is  not  more  than  390 


feet  above  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  for  this  mountainous  OASIS, 
ridge  rises  gradually  to  the  West  and  South.  (Cailiiaud, 
i.  237.)  Sir  Archibald  Edinousloue,  who  crossed  this  _* 
mountain  by  a less  oblique  course  from  El  Kh&rijeh  to 
Farjut,  reached  the  summit  of  the  Eastern  declivity  in 
about  thirty-six  hours,  and  was  not  more  than  two  hours 
in  descending  into  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

Under  the  head  of  Ouah  an  account  of  the  remain- 
ing Oases  will  be  given. 

See  the  authorities  for  Egypt  and  Nubia;  and  Sir 
A.  Edinon&tone,  Journey  to  two  of  the  Oases,  Loud. 

1822,  8vo. ; and  Ideler,  Ucbfr  die  Oaten,  in  the  Fund- 
gruben  He*  Orients,  Wien.  v.  y.  fol.  iv.  393. 

OAT,  n.\  A.  S.  ate,  aten,  which,  Skinner  says,  may 

Oa'ten.  J be  from  the  A.  S.  verb,  et-an,  to  eat,  be- 
cause everywhere  the  food  of  horses,  aud  in  some  places 
of  men. 

Oat  is  used  for  the  tuneful  instrument  made  of  the 
oal-Uraw. 

A fewe  croddes  and  creyme.  and  a cake  of  o let. 

Pier*  Plcmhman.  Vision,  p.  144. 

A,  yeve  that  co Tent  half  a qu.irtcr  ales  ; 

And  yeve  Out  covent  four  and  twenty  groates. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnvures  Tale,  v.  754 f*. 

And  there  wai  dayly  brought  before  their  lodgyngis  hey,  cote t, 
and  litter. 

Lord  Hernert.  Fro  mart.  Cronyde,  vol  L ch.  xvi.  p.  1 8. 

They  lacked  aten  meale  to  make  cakes  aithall. 

A 4.  /&.  ch.  xviii.  p.  24. 

Behyude  the  saddyl,  they  (the  Scot  lit)  wyll  haue  a lytic  ►seka 
full  of  ooteme/r,  to  v*  entent  that  wlun  they  luue  eaten  tlw  sodden 
fieuhe,  than  they  ley  this  plate  on  the  fyre,  awl  leinpre  a lytle  of 
the  oot crude.  U.  Jh.  eh.  xviL  p.  19. 

But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 

And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  plea. 

if d ton.  Lycidas,  L 88. 

— See  how  the  Muse*  mourn 

Upon  their  oaten  reeds,  anti  from  his  urn 
Threaten  the  world  with  thin  calamity, 

They  shall  have  ballads,  but  in*  poetry. 

Elegy.  Upon  the  InormporaUe  Dr.  Donne. 

And  oats  unhleat,  and  darnel  domineers, 

And  shoots  its  bead  above  the  sbiniug  ears. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgia,  book  L 

— — — Under  hairy  boughs  of  pinvs 

A rustic  board  he  piles  with  oat m loaves, 

Dry'd  fruits,  and  cheanut*  ; bubling  nigh,  a spring 
Suppliea  their  bev’rag*. 

Glover.  The  A/henaut,  book  xx. 

OATH,  n.  \ Goth,  aithi  A.  S.  ath;  D.  eed; 

Oa'thahlk.  j Ger.  eid  ; Sw.  ed.  Of  unknowu  Ety- 
mology. See  Ihre  and  Wachler.  For  the  application 
of  the  word,  see  the  Quotatiou  from  Paley. 

And  vor  Harold  adds  hya  e)>  ybroke,  pat  he  stior  mfd  hy*  ryjt 
honde.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  358. 

}erfnr  William  }e  kyn-  did  turne  agefn  his  oate, 

And  snore  a grete  othe,  )*.*t  he  wild  uruer  spore 
Noiyer  left  no  lothe  northereii,  what  so  >ri  ware. 

R.  Brmtne,  p.  78. 

And  eft  aoone  he  denyede  with  an  oath  for  I knowe  not  the  man. 

Hi  eh/.  Matthew,  ch.  xsvi. 

And  agayne  be  denyed  with  an  othe  that  hr  knewe  uot  the  man. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

With  othrs  gret  lie  was  so  sworne  adotin, 

Hut  Ike  was  holdeii  wood  in  all  the  twin. 

Chaucer,  The  Rrvts  Tale,  V.  3843. 

Thus  might  you  see,  whut  sorow  it  duuth, 

To  sweie  an  o the,  which  is  no*  sooth. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  r.  p.  155. 

Cass.  AimI  let  vs  swesrv  our  mulutiuu. 

Bkut.  N ia.  not  an  oath  : ■ 

..  What  other  oath 
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Th*a  handy  to  howdy  i rwagad 
Thai  thin  be,  or  we  will  full  for  it 

Shakspeart.  Juhut  Crmr,  fol.  115 

■ You  are  not  othabfe, 

Although  1 know  you'l  swnare,  terribly  sweat*, 

Into  strong  abudclvni.  uml  to  heauenly  agusu 
Th*  tnunorlnll  (rods  that  hears  you. 

Id.  Tuna*  o f Athens , foL  9 1 . 

14  is  probable,  that  at  first,  oaths  went  only  used  upon  weighty 
and  momeutous  ixcaitons.  yd  in  process  of  time  they  came  to  be 
applied  tu  every  trivial  mutter  in  common  discourse. 

Potter  Annyndies  of  Grtec e,  voL  i.  book  i,  cb.  vi.  p.  247. 

But*whotrver  be  the  form  of  an  oaf  A,  the  signification  is  the 
tttor.  * It  is  **  the  calling  tipen  fled  to  wkneas, i-  e-  to  take  notice 
of  what  we  say,"  and  it  m * invoking  his  vengeance,  or  reooimong 
h»  favour,  if  what  we  say  be  false,  or  what  we  promise  be  not  per- 
formed.” 

/Wry.  Moral  Philosop Ay ,|boO k iii.  ch.  xvi.  p.  1. 

OBAMBULATION,  Lat.  obambvUUio,  from  ob-am- 
bit! are,  to  walk  about.  Vocsius  derives  the  prep,  ob 
from  0T7.  or  uro,  or  iv!,  and  Butler  decides  for  ihe  last: 
atfd  observes  that  it  sometimes  merely  increases  the 
signification,  as  dorm-ire,  to  sleep,  ob-dormire,  to  sleep 
upon  sleep  ; i.  e.  to  sleep  soundly. 

A walking  about,  a continued  or  repealed  walking. 


OATH. 

OB  BUSK 


Impute  *11  thrvr  rAambu/afro**  and  night  walks  to  the  quick  and 
fiery  stems,  which  did  abound  in  our  IXm. 

Goyiun.  Don  Quixote,  (1654.)  p-  217. 

OBDORMITION,  Lat.  obdorm-irt,  to  sleep 
soundly.  See  Obambulation. 

A sleeping  soundly ; a sound  or  continued  sleep. 

A peaceable  obdormutwn  in  thy  bed  of  ease  and  honour. 

Hail.  Contemplations,  book  iv. 

OBDUCE,  Lal'oft-ducere,  to  draw  over,  ob,  over, 
and  ducere , to  draw. 

To  draw  over,  to  cover ; to  conceal. 

No  bird,  or  terrestrial  aummol  exhibits  its  face  in  the  native  colour 
of  its  skin  but  mao  ; «U  others  ore  covered  with  feathers,  or  hair,  or 
a cortex  that  is  abduced  over  the  cutis,  as  in  elephant*  and  some 
sort  of  Indian  dogs. 

Hale.  Origination  of  Mankind, , ch.  ii.  eec.  1 . fuL  63. 


OBDU'RE,  o. 

Obdu'ract, 

Obdl'rate,  V. 

Ohdu'rate,  adj. 

Obdi/oatbly. 

Obdu'rateness, 

Ordura'tion, 

Ohiu'hednf.sis, 

OUDt/'aENESti. 


Lat.  ob-dur-are ; to  harden 
greatly ; ob,  upon,  augmenta- 
tive. and  dur-are , to  harden. 

To  harden  greatly  ; to  be  or 
cause  to  be  hard,  firm  ; to  render 
impenetrable  or  inflexible : stub- 
born, obstinate,  unbending,  un- 
yielding : callouts  insensible. 


So  that  where  the  Holy  Ghost  sayth,  I will  obdurate  the  hart  of  OBDURK. 

Pharao,  they  will  take  rpon  them  to  lennw  aud  to  teach  th*  Holy  

(•host  to  fc'peak  hettev,  and  to  my  <0  this  maitw : I will  swlfer  OBHL1SK. 
Phorao  to  twe  indurated,  but  1 will  not  doe  it,  but  my  eauynm,  my  , 

softnws,  whereby  that  1 shall  suffer  him,  shall  bryng  other  men  tu  ~ J v 
rcpvntuuoce,  but  Pharo  shot,  it  make  more  nhdinato  in  malice. 

Borne*,  Hbrkrt,  fol,  279.  Preetmll  of  Man. 

Some  such  were  obdurate  in  malice. 

Sir  Thu-mat  More.  If 'or  Art,  fol.  303.  The  First  Part  of  the  Con- 
futation of  Tyndall. 

But  what  doe  I suggest  to  the  obdurrd  hearts  of  wilfull  simierf, 
the  swi-vt  uud  gracioun  rcmrdiua  of  a Uiviug  fear  7 ttsc  pnwrrvnJivo 
is  for  children,  sturdy  nMh  must  expect  other  rrreits. 

Halt.  H'r-rAt.  vol.  iii.  fot.  80.  7I»  Remedy  of  Prophonrness, 

book  ii.  sec.  11. 

What  shal  we  say  then  to  those  obdurrd  hearts,  which  are  na 
whrt  athreted  with  pabisc  ewla  7 Id,  Sermon  JJ.  PmUm  60. 

Lao.  A good  conclusion, 

The  abdumeie  of  this  meal  makes  me  tender. 

Bsamm.nt  and  Fletcher.  The  Cuotnmof  the  Country,  act  iv.se.  1. 

But  what  obdurate  lieart  was  ever  w perverse, 

Whom  yet  a lover's  plaints  with  patience  eouid  not  pierce  7 
Drayton.  Poly-olbion,  Meg  1 8. 

This  mmu  of  hi*  was  grounded  upon  the  obdaratnrn  of  men's 
hearts,  winch  would  think  that  nothing  concerned  them,  but  what 
was  framed  against  the  individual  offender. 

Hammond.  FPorks,  vol.  iv.  fbl.  6S7.  Sermon  1 9. 

To  what  na  height  of  objuration  will  none  lead  a man,  and  of  all 
sins,  incredulity  7 

HaU.  IForks,  vol.  i.  fbl.  836.  Contemplation,  book  iv.  Of  the 
Plagues  of  Egypt. 

Yea,  to  such  a height  of  alheous  boldness  and  obduration  are  the 
ruffians  of  our  time  grown,  that  they  boost  of  it  as  their  greatest 
glory,  to  fear  nothing  ; neither  God  nor  devil. 

HaU.  Sermon  42,  ] Peter,  ch.  i.  v.  17. 

If  we  be  leva  worthy  than  thy  tint  messengers,  yet  what  exemo 
is - this  to  the  besotted  world,  that  through  obdurednesse  and  infidelity 
it  will  needs  perish. 

Id.  H urts,  vol.  ii.  foL  336.  Sermon  preach/  to  the  Lards. 

Oh  the  sottiehness  and  abdomen  of  this  wnne  of  perdition  I 
How  many  proufev  had  he  formerly  uf  his  Master's  omniscience. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  246.  Contemplations.  Christ  Betrayed. 

Tlvo  ear  is  wanton  and  ungoverned,  and  the  heart  insolent  and 
obdurate,  tilt  one  is  pierced,  and  the  other  made  tender  by  affliction. 

South.  Sermons , voL  IV.  p.  88. 

But  (1»  has)  much,  on  thn  contrary,  to  moke  him  suspect  and 
doubt  that  ho  may  deny  it  him,  and  revenge  the  provocations  of  a 
wicked  life  with  impenitence  and  obduratum  at  the  time  of  death. 

Id.  lb.  rot  ix.  p.  207. 

OBEDIENCE.  See  Obey. 


O BELIS  K. 


OBELISK,  Fr.  obrttique ; It.  ami  Sp.  obtliaco  ; Lat. 
obeli  newt ; Or.  ofisktanoo,  from  ofishoo,  and  that  from 
fiAos,  sagitta,  an  arrow.  The  word  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained below,  and  is  also  applied  to  a mark  or  sign, 
used  in  printing,  shaped  like  a dagger. 

The  nlnce  where  he  was  sloine,  i*  named  after  him  vnlo  this  ilay, 
and  called  Camrelnne,  where  is  au  obefishe  set  vp  in  memtme  of  the 
thing.  Hwlinshed.  History  of  Scotland,  voL  v.  p.  261. 

Full  in  the  midst  on  obelisk  ascends. 

And  high  in  air  tlie  widry  column  sends. 

Boyce.  The  Triumphs  of  Nature. 

An  Obelisk  is  a monument  originally  Egyptian, 
shaped  pyramidally,  not  always  equilateral,  and  with 
a base  very  smalt  in  proportion  to  its  height ; or  ns  it 
is  described  by  Amin  tan  us  Marcellinus,  Eat  auUm  Qbe- 


IImus  /uperrimut  lapii,  in  figuram  mrlir  mjusdam 
xeneim  ad  pmxritatm  conmrgrnt  execltam ; ulque  ra- 
dium imittitur  graeitocau.  paullixprr  iptcie  i piadrald 
in  vrticem  produclui  ajigudt.nl,  mttllt  levigalui  ariifici. 

(**”-  ^0  _ 

Without  entering  into  the  hopeless  labyrinth  of  Egyp-  Ote«t  en- 
tian  Chronology,  Obelisks  may  be  reasonably  esteemed  tTaty.  , 
among  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient 
monument*  in  the  World.  In  whichever  of  the  IMS 
years  the  extremes  of  which,  according  to  Bryant, 
touch  the  boundaries  of  the  different  periods  which  have 
been  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Sesoatris,  we  place  that 
ambiguous  Monarch,  he  can  scarcely  approach  within  ten 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  probably  is  much 
more  remote  ; and  an  antiquity  altnott  equally  great  is 
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assigned  to  Sothis,  Ramises,  Phero,  and  Nuncoreus, 
other  reputed  founders  of  Obelisks,  of  whom  little  more 
than  the  names  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  It  is  from 
Diodorus  Siculus  that  we  hear  of  two  Obelisks  raised 
by  Sesostris,  each  120  cubits  in  height,  upon  which  he 
sculptured  a calculation  of  the  resources  of  his  Empire, 
of  his  revenues,  and  of  the  nations  which  he  had  sub- 
dued. (i.  57.) 

Ju  our  notice  of  Egypt  we  have  incidentally  men- 
tioned numerous  Obelisks;  in  that  of  Alexandria  we 
have  spoken  of  the  celebrated  Cleopatra’*  Needle*,  one 
of  which  we  may  hope  ere  long  to  find  naturalized  in 
.London.  They  have  little  perhaps  to  do  with  Cleopatra; 
the  common  Arabic  name  given  to  all  Obeliska  is 
Meualet  Pkaraum,  Pharaoh's  needles,  Pharaoh  being  the 
general  name  of  the  Egyptian  Kings.  We  shall  in  this 
place  confine  ourselves  to  a short  account  of  some  of 
those  Obelisks  which  the  magnificence  of  Augustus  and 
his  successors  transported  to  Rome.  Of  these,  P.  Victor 
enumerates  six  large  and  forty-two  smaller.  Two  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  one  in  the  Vatican,  one  in  the 
Camptia  Marti  us,  and  two  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus. 
( Ap . Grav'd,  The*,  iii.  106,) 

Pliny  tells  us  that  “ about  Syrene  (Syene)  in  the 
Province  of  Thebois  there  is  a marble,  (thereupon 
called  Syrenite*,)  which  sometimes  they  called  Pyrrho- 
ptreilo t ; the  Kluges  of  Egypt  in  times  past  (as  it  were 
upon  a strife  and  contention  to  exceed  one  another) 
made  of  this  stone  certaine  long  heames  which  they 
caller!  Obeli skes.  and  consecrated  them  unto  the  Sun, 
who  me  they  honoured  as  a God  ; and  indeed,  some  re- 
semblance they  came  of  Sunnc  beames,  when  they  are 
made  to  the  forme  of  Obeliakes,  and  the  very  Egyptian 
name  implieth  so  much.  The  first  that  ever  began  to 
erect  these  Obeliskea,  was  Mitres  King  of  Egypt,  who 
held  his  Royull  seat  und  Court  in  Heliopolis,  the  Citie  of 
the  Sunne  ; where  he  was  admonished  by  a vision  so  4o 
doc.  And  thus  much  may  appeare  by  the  inscriptions 
of  certaine  letters  engraven  upon  the  said  Obeliske : for 
those  characters,  formes,  and  figures  that  we  doc  sec 
enchased  in  them  be  the  verie  letters  that  the  Egyptians 
use  themselves.  After  him,  other  Princes  also  set  up 
more  of  these  Obeliske*  in  the  ahovenamed  Citie  ; and 
namely,  King  Sochis  for  his  part,  foure  in  number,  those 
carying  in  length  eight  and  fortie  cubits  opeeoe.  And 
Ramises  (in  whose  reign  Troy  was  won  by  the  Greekes) 
erected  an  Obeliske  fortie  cubits  long,  in  the  said  Citie : 
but  beeing  departed  from  thence,  (for  that  he  tookc 
pleasure  in  another  cittie,  where  sometimes  stood  the 
royall  pallace  of  King  Mnevis,)  he  pitched  on  end 
another  Obeliske,  which  carried  in  length  an  hundred 
fool  wanting  one,  and  on  every  side  four  cubits  square. 

**  It  is  said,  that  Ramises  nbovenaraed  kept  twentie 
thousand  men  at  worke  about  this  Obeliske  : the  King 
himself  in  person,  when  it  should  be  reared  on  end, 
fearing  lest  the  engines  devised  for  to  raise  it  and  hold 
the  head  thereof  between  Heauen  and  Earth,  in  the 
rearing  should  falle,  and  not  be  able  to  beare  that 
monstrous  weight ; because  he  would  lay  the  heavier 
charge  upon  the  artificers  that  were  about  this  enter- 
prise, upon  their  uttermost  perill  caused  his  ownc  sonne 
to  bee  bound  unto  the  top  therof,  imagining  also,  that 
the  care  of  the  enginens  who  undertookc  the  weighing 
up  of  this  Obeliske.  over  the  young  Prince,  for  fear  of 
hurting  him  would  induce  them  also  to  bee  more  heed- 
full  to  preserve  the  stone.  Certes  this  Obeliske  was  a 
peeec  of  worke  so  admirable,  that  when  KingCambyses 


had  woon  the  Citie  where  it  stood  by  assault,  and  put  OHE- 
all  within  to  fire  and  sword,  having  burnt  all  before 
him,  bs  far  ss  to  the  very  foundatioo  and  underpinning 
of  the  Obeliske,  commaunded  expressly  to  quench  the 
fire ; and  so  in  a kind  of  reverence  yet  unto  o masse 
and  pile  of  stone,  spared  it,  who  had  uo  regard  ol  oil 
of  the  citie  besides.”  (Holland,  xxxvi.  6,  9.  Hardouin, 

14> 

Concerning  this  story  of  Ramises,  Dr.  Barton,  in  «tory 
describing  the  Obelisk  now  slandiug  in  the  area  in 
front  of  St.  Peter's,  appears  to  have  fallen  into  error.  Nunco- 
Thnt  Obelisk  is  generally  believed  to  be  one  of  two  reus, 
erected  by  a King  whom  Herodotus  calls  Phero,  and 
Pliny  Nuncoreus,  and  to  him,  instead  of  to  Ramises,  is 
ascribed  by  Dr.  Burton  the  cruel  expedient  of  providing 
for  the  safety  of  the  monument  at  the  hazard  of  his 
son.  (Antiquilitt  of  Home,  234.  1st  Ed.) 

Pheron,  son  of  Sesostris,  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  Otsfliek  of 
have  dedicated  two  Obelisks  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
in  consequence  of  his  recovery  from  ten  years' blindness, 
by  a very  singular  ophthalmic  lotion  not  admitted  in  ai^y 
modern  Pharmacopoeia.  Each  of  these  monuments  con- 
sisted of  a single  stone,  100  cubits  in  height  and  eight 
in  diameter;  and  one  of  them  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
Caligulu  in  a ship,  the  enormous  size  of  which  is  thus  transported 
recorded  by  Pliny.  “ As  for  the  Fir4ree  which  semed  1?  I*00!* 
for  a mast  in  that  huge  ship  which  by  the  commauud- 
meat  and  direction  of  C.  Caligula  the  Emperor  trane- 
ported  and  brought  out  of  Egypt,  that  Oheliske  which 
was  erected  and  set  up  in  the  Vaticane  hill,  within  foe 
Cirque  'there,  together  with  the  foure  entire  stones 
which  bare  up  the  said  Olielrikc  as  supporters ; it  was 
scene  of  a wonderful!  and  inestimable  height  above  all 
others ; and  certaine  it  is  that  there  was  newer  known 
to  flote  upon  the  sea  a more  wonder  full  ship  than  it  was. 

She  received  120,000  inndij  of  Lentils  for  the  very 
ballast;  she  tooke  up  in  length  the  greater  part  of  the 
left  side  of  Uostia  harbour  : for  Claudius  the  Emperor 
caused  it  there  to  be  sunke,  together  with  three  mightie 
great  piles  or  dams  founded  upon  it,  and  mounted  np  to 
the  height  of  towers,  for  which  purpose  there  was 
brought  a huge-quantitie  of  earth  or  sand  from  Puteoli. 

The  maine  bodie  of  this  maste  contained  in  compaasc 
foure  fadom  full/'  (Holland,  xvi.  39.  Uardouin,  76.) 

Suatonius  also  has  noticed  the  sinking  of  'this  ship  by 
Claudius,  in  order  to  make  a platform  upon  which  piles 
might  be  driven  as  the  foundation  of  a Pharos.  (20.) 

The  Circus  of  Caligula,  afterwards  called  'the  Circus  rredjri  in 
of  Nero,  was  the  first  spot  m which  this  monument  was 
erected  on  its  arrival  in  Rome,  and  that  position  is  now  1 
marked  by  a square  stone  in  the  passage  leading  from 
the  Sacristy  to  the  Choir  in  St.  Peter’s.  “This,”  says 
Pliny  in  another  plaoe,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 

(Holland,  xxxvi.  11.  Hardouin,  16.)  “is  the  onely 
Obeliske  knowne  to  have  been  broken  in  the  rearing. 

This  was  hewen  and  erected  iu  jEgypt  by  Nuncoreus, 
the  Bonne  of  Sesostris,  which  Nuncoreus  caused  another 
to  he  set  up  of  100  cubits  in  height,  and  consecrated 
it  unto  the  Sunne,  after  be  had  recovered  his  sight 
upon  blindnesae,  according  as  he  was  advertised  by 
the  Oracle,  which  remained)  at  this  day.” 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  names  in  the  Egyp-  Itoubt 
tian  King,  Herodotus  (ii.  111.)  and  Pliny  iu  this  place  wh»tb*T  i* 
clearly  speak  of  the  same  Obelisk.  Whether  Pliny  wa*bTok*a* 
really  stated  that  it  was  broken  in  its  erection  by  Cali- 
gula appears  a matter  of  doubt.  The  reading  which 
Hardouin  gives  from  numerous  MSS.  is  ex  omnibu* 
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OBK-  unua  omnino  foetus  eat  imitatione  ejus  quern  fecerat 
L1SK.  Sesostridis Jilius;  by  which  words,  if  he  bo  wrote,  Pliny 
implied  that  the  Obelisk  in  question  was  formed  after 
the  model  of  that  raised  by  the  Son  of  Sesostris.  Most  of 
the  printed  Editions  pi se  f ravins  est  in  molitione , quern, 
Ac.,  upon  which  Ilardouin  confidently  remarks,  haud 
dubie  inutile  ac  fatso.  Nam  qui  vidire  ac  diligenler 
ejploravrrr,  integrum  adhuc  rate.  renuncianL  Not.  et 
Em.  ad  Libri  xxxvt.  No.  ix.  Kircher,  however,  main- 
tains that  it  has  been  broken,  because  the  proportion  of 
the  height  to  the  diameter  of  the  base  is  not  the  same 
as  in  other  Obelisks,  vis.  10  to  1 ; (Obel.  Pamphiliua , 
5*2.)  and  Fontana  himself,  in  his  elaborate  Work 
ella  trasportatione  deW  Obelisco  V atirano,  notices  that 
the  apex  has  been  fractured  and  fitted  in  again. 
t^ShchuV  V.,  before  he  attained  the  Pontificate,  is  said 

tothe  front*  fr*Muendy  10  have  expressed  great  admiration  of  this 
ofStPsttrV.  Obelisk,  and  to  have  wished  himself  Pope,  if  it  were 
but  that  he  might  have  the  power  of  restoring  it  to  its 
ancient  splendour.  At  length,  in  1586,  one  of  his  first 
works  after  possession  of  the  tiara  was  the  removal  of 
his  favourite  monument  to  its  present  magnificent  site 
in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  under  the  direction  of  Fontana  ; 
from  whose  account  of  its  elevation  many  authentic  par- 
ticulars may  be  derived.  It  had  never  been  overthrown, 
as  it  sometimes  is  said  to  have  been,  by  Totilo,  but  it  was 
so  far  buried  that  the  inscription  on  its  base,  notifying 
its  dedication  to  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was  no  longer 
visible.  Divo  C*s.  Divi  Julii  F.  Auousto  Ti.  C*s. 
Dtvi  Aug.  F.  Sacrum.  Its  weight  was  estimated  at 
993,537  pounds  ; 46  cranes,  600  men,  and  140  horses 
were  engaged  nearly  twelve  months  in  its  removal,  and 
the  whole  cost  amounted  to  about  JI9000.  44  So  great," 
says  Dr.  Burton,  44  was  the  interest  excited  by  this  un- 
dertaking, and  so  much  importance  was  attached  by  the 
Pope  to  the  solemnity  of  its  execution,  that  during  the 
elevation  of  the  Obelisk,  it  was  ordered  that  no  person 
should  speak  under  pain  of  death.  One  of  the  Bresca 
family  of  the  ancient  Republic  of  St.  Remo  being  pre- 
sent at  the  time,  and  seeing  the  ropes  on  the  point  of 
breaking  from  the  great  friction,  violated  the  order  for 
silence  by  calling  for  water.  The  Pope,  instead  of 
inflicting  the  sentence  upon  him,  asked  him  to  name 
his  reward.  He  selected  the  privilege  of  supplying 
palms  for  the  Papal  Chapel  on  Palm  Sunday : a privi- 
lege which  is  still  claimed  by  the  Bresca  family.  A 
Painting  of  the  operation  of  the  removal  is  now  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  in  which  the  seizing  of  this  man  by 
the  guards  is  represented.’* 

44  It  has  been  found,  that  this  Obelisk  does  not  actu- 
ally stand  where  the  architect  intended  it.  For  if  a line 
be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  Dome  of  St.  Peter's 
through  the  middle  door,  it  will  not  cut  the  Obelisk, 
but  will  pass  about  eleven  feet  to  the  South  of  it.  The 
error  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Fontana  himself;  by 
others,  to  Moderno,  the  architect  employed  by  Paul  V*., 
who  did  not  join  on  the  new  building  in  a right  line 
with  that  which  had  been  erected  before  by  Michael 
Angelo.*  The  Obelisk  is  of  red  granite.  Fontana 
makes  the  whole  height  180  palms,  (13’2  feel,)  which 
includes  the  pedestal  and  all  the  ornaments  at  the  top. 
Without  these  it  is  113  palms.  (84  feet.)  It  now  serves 
as  the  gnomon  to  & meridian.  There  is  a tradition, 
that  the  ashes  of  J.  C'vsnr  were  in  a gilt  ball  at  the  top 

* A mistake  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  renders  it  impossible 
that  the  facade  of  tb*  New  Cooacu-Otfict:  at  Whitehall  sbiAdderer 

be  finished. 


of  it.  But  Fontana  says  in  his  Work,  that  this  is  cer-  OBK- 
tainly  a mistake.  There  was  such  a ball,  but  nothing  of  LI  SIC. 
any  kind  was  found  within  it."  {Antiquities  of  Rome,  v— “v""-7 
235.) 

The  loftiest  Obelisk  in  Rome,  109  feet  high  without  Obelisk  in 
the  base  and  pedestal,  1 1 in  breadth  at  the  bottom,  made  fro11*  "f 
of  one  solid  piece  of  red  granite,  and  covered  with 
Hieroglyphics,  stands  in  front  of  St.  John  Laleran.  t*°‘ 

Dr.  Burton  first  says  that  44  Ramises,  King  of  Egypt, 
erected  it  in  Thebes;”  (227)  yet  after  mentioning  four 
Obelisks  made  by  Sothis,  four  others  by  Ramises  at 
Heliopolis,  and  that  erected  by  the  same  King  at  Mnevis, 
which  we  have  already  described  from  Pliny,  Dr.  Burton 
adds,  “that  the  Obelisk  in  front  of  St.  John  Lateran 
may  have  been  one  of  these."  (229.)  Ammianus  Mareelli-  Account  of 
nus,  from  whom  we  derive  its  History,  does  not  give  the  It  by  Am- 
name  of  the  King  by  whom  »t  was  originally  con-  mianusMax. 
slructed ; but  he  states  that  Augustus  did  not  attempt  ceUiouj'* 
its  removal  from  Egypt,  touched  with  a Religious 
scruple,  because  it  was  specially  dedicated  to  the  Sun. 
Constantins,  however,  thinking  that  there  could  be  no  Removed 
impiety  if  he  placed  it  in  Rome,  in  tempio  mundi  totiui , from  Kgypt 
undertook,  a.  d.  357,  the  task  which  Augustus  had  re-  hyConataa- 
non  need.  According  to  Dr.  Burton, 44  he  had  it  conveyed  bo**  . . 
down  the  Nile  from  Thrkes”  and  if  he  was  supported  in 
this  statement  by  Ammianus,  we  might  reasonably  be- 
lieve that  it  was,  as  Dr.  Burton  thinks  above,  the  Obelisk 
erected  in  that  City  by  Ramises  ; but  the  words  from 
Thebe*  do  not  exist  in  the  Latin  Author ; quo  convecto 
per  alveum  Nili , is  all  that  is  said  by  Ammianus.  It  re* 
mained  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  till  the  death  of 
Constantius  in  361,  and  its  remaining  early  History 
shall  be  given  in  the  inflated  words  of  the  original. 

Quo  convecto  prr  atveum  Nili , pmjrctoque  Alexandria \ 
navia  amplitudinis  anlehac  i nus i latte  te dificata  eat,  sub 
trecentia  remigibua  agitanda.  Quibua  ita  proviais,  di - 
greaaoque  tt'fu  Principe  memorato,  urgens  effectua  inte- 
puit : tandemque  trrb  impositua  navi,  per  maria  Jluen- 
taque  Tibridit  v Hut  paventia,  ne  quod  pane  ignotut 
miaerat  Nitus,  ipse  pamm  tub  meatus  tui  discrimine 
mtenibus  alumnis  inferret,  drfertur  invicutn  Alerandri , 
tertio  la  pi  dr.  ab  Urbe  srjunctum : unde  chamulcis  imposi- 
tut,  tractusque  lenius,  per  Ottienaem  portam  piacinamque 
publiram  Circo  Hiatus  e*t  Maximo.  Sola  post  htec 
restabat  ereclio,  qutc  rfx  aut  ne  vix  quidem  sperabatur 
posse  com pleri ; erectisquc  usque  jsericutum  altis  trabi- 
bus,  ut  machinamm  eerneres  nemus,  innectuntur  vasti 
June 9 et  longi,  ad  tpeciem  multiplicium  liciorum  ctetum 
densitate  uimid  subtexentes:  quibua  coUigalua  mona 
ipse  fjjxgialua  tcriptilibua  dementia,  paullatimque  id 
per  arduum  inane,  protentus,  din  pens  it  is,  kominum 
milt  thus  mu  It  is  lamquam  motendinarias  rotanlibus 
m etas,  carets  tocatur  in  medii 3,  eique  svhecra  superponitur 
ahenea,  aureis  lam  inis  nitens : qua  confestim  vi  ignia 
divini  con  lad  a,  tdeoque  sublatd,  facia  imitamentum  inm 
Jigitur  tereum,  itidem  astro  imbractealum,  vetut  abun- 
danti  ft  amnia  candent  is.  xvii.  4.*  He  then  gives  from 
Hermapion  a Greek  interpretation  of  the  Hieroglyphics. 

If  the  version  be  correct.  Ramises  (Vapcerq*)  was  the 
founder  of  the  Obelisk,  but  the  City  in  which  he  raised  it 


• Mr  Tonbrooke,  in  tin  Hmyc/optedta  of  Amtifmties,  (i.  17.)  when 
referring  !o  this  passage  of  Amraianu*  Marcellinua,  has  strangely 
at  filed  that  he  ia  ,4  apeaking  of  the  erection  of  the  Obelisk  at  Com- 
ti  amt  imr.pt t and  ho  atao  cilw  lliot.  Amy.  ii.  346.  W hat  that  work 
we  know  nut  j if  the  Hutarue  Arnguota  Seriptorrs  be  intended,  it 
ia  almoat  ntodleaa  to  aay  that  Ammianus  Marcslliaus  is  not  included 
among  thorn  W liters. 
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most  probably  was  Heliopolis.  When  Sixtus  V.  in- 
trusted the  restoration  of  this  Obelisk  to  Fontana,  and 
transported  it  to  its  present  site  in  1 568,  it  was  shattered 
into  three  pieces,  and  lay  twenty-four  palms  under 
ground.  It  is  probably  this  Obelisk  which  Tertullian 
describes  while  denouncing  the  Circus,  in  his  barbarous 
semi-Latin,  as  Obelisci  enormita*  Soli  prostitula.  (De 
Sptclaculi t,  viiL) 

An  Obelisk  “ hewed  and  squared  by  commaundemcnt 
from  Sesostris,”  aud ^therefore  of  more  ancient  dale  than 
either  of  those  above  described,  is  stated  by  Pliny  (Hol- 
land, xxxvi.  10.  Hardouin,  15.)  to  have  been  erected 
by  Augustus  in  the  Camput  Martin*.  He  estimates  its 
height,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal,  at  116  feet  9 inches, 
and  adds,  that  in  the  characters  engraven  upon  it.  “ a 
man  may  see  all  the  Philosophic  and  Religion  of  the 
^Egyptians,  for  they  containc  the  interpretation  of 
Nature."  The  passage  which  follows  ia  by  no  incans 
easy  of  interpretation,  but  it  clearly  points  to  some  Astro- 
nomical use  made  of  this  Obelisk,  either  as  a sun-dial  or 
as  a meridian  line.  But  even  in  Pliny's  time  it  had 
ceased  to  be  true ; and  he  gravely  doubts  regaiding 
this  change,  “ Whether  the  course  of  the  Sun  in  it  selfe 
bee  not  the  same  that  heretofore,  or  be  altered  by  some 
disposition  of  the  heavens  : or  whether  the  whole  Earth 
be  somewhat  removed  from  the  true  centre  in  the  middest 
of  the  World,  which  I lieure  say  is  found  to  be  so  in 
other  places."  This  Obelisk  was  dug  up  in  1748,  and 
was  erected  ill  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio,  by  order  of 
Pius  VI.  in  1792.  Eire  her  describes  it  as  73  feet  4 
inches  in  height. 

Besides  the  Obelisk  erected  by  Constantius  in  the 
Circus  .Maximus,  there  was  another  on  the  same  spot, 
which  Pliny  informs  us  tvas  raised  there  by  Augustus. 
“As  touching  the  said  Ohcliske  which  Augustus  Caesar, 
late  Emperor,  erected  in  the  great  Shew-place  or  Cirque 
at  Rome,  it  was  first  cut  off  the  rocke  by  Semneserteus, 
King  of  ASgypt,  in  the  time  of  whose  raine  Pythagoras 
sojourned  in  ./Egypt,  and  the  same  containeth  125  foot 
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and  9 inches,  besides  the  foot  or  base  of  the  said  stone." 
From  its  inscription  we  learn  that  Augustus  raised  it  in 
u.  c.  763.  In  1589  it  was  conveyed  by  Sixtus  V.  to 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  where  it  now  stands.  It  is  80 
feet  high,  including  the  base  ; the  stone  is  red  granite. 

Clement  XIII.  carried  from  the  Gardens  of  Sallust 
to  the  Lateran  an  Obelisk,  48  feet  in  height  without 
the  pedestal,  and  Pius  VI.,  in  1789,  placed  it  in  front 
of  the  Trinita  de*  Monti.  The  OMisctu  Pamphiliu*, 
upon  which  Kirclier  has  written  a Dissertation  replete 
with  Learning,  is  supposed  by  him  to  be  one  of  the  four 
which  Pliny  tells  us  were  erected  by  Sethis,  and  to  have 
been  brought  from  Egypt  by  Caracalta.  Thus  far  all 
is  conjectural ; its  name  Pampkylms  is  borrowed  from 
the  Pamfiti  Family,  to  which  Innocent  X.  belonged. 
That  Pontiff  employed  Bernini,  in  1649,  to  restore  its 
five  fragments,  and  place  them  in  his  great  Fountain  in 
the  Piazza  Navona,  where  it  rises  to  the  height  of  54 
feet  upon  a base  of  rock  in  itself  measuring  40  feet. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  has  furnished  modern 
Rome  with  two  Obelisks.  One  placed  by  Sixtus  V.,  in 
1587,  in  the  front  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore;  the  other 
by  Pius  VI.  on  the  Monte  Cnvnllo.  They  are  without 
Hieroglyphics,  and  each,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal,  is  48 
feet  high.  They  are  said  to  have  been  originally  made 
in  the  reign  of  Smarrcs  and  Eraphiua,  a.  c.  1028,  and 
to  have  been  brought  to  Rome  by  Claudius,  a.  d.  57  ; 
and  if  this  be  true,  they  ire  briefly  noticed  by  Pliny. 
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(Hardouin,  xxxvi.  14.)  A much  smaller  Obelisk  than  OBK- 
any  of  those  above  mentioned,  being  ouly  a few  feet  in  LISK, 
height,  is  mounted  on  the  hack  of  an  elephant,  made  by 
Bernini  in  front  of  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva;  and 
another  found  near  the  Temple  of  Isis  was  first  placed  * 

before  the  Church  of  S.  Macuto,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ported by  Clement  XI.  to  the  Fountain  in  the  Piazza 
della  Rotonda.  (The  Pantheon.)  In  all  there  are  eleven 
perfect  Obelisks  at  Rome. 

Besides  these  may  be  named  the  Obelisk  in  the  Hip-  Other  Obe- 
podromc  at  Constantinople ; two  at  Florence  of  small  l“ka- 
dimensions  ; one  before  the  Cathedral  ut  Catana;  one  in 
the  Borghese  Palace  atVelitri;  undone  at  Arles  in 
Provence,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  our 
notice  of  that  town.  In  the  collection  of  Sir  James 
Tylney  Long  at  Wanstcud  was  the  apex  of  an  Obelisk 
purchased  from  Captain  Lethieullier,  by  whom  it  was 
brought  from  Alexandria  in  1722.  It  is  engraved  by 
Alexander  Gordon  in  his  Twenty-five  Plates  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities. 

Exclusive  of  the  very  curious  Work  of  Dominico  Works  on 
Fontana,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  which  OtwUsks. 
he  gives  on  account  of  his  own  method  of  moving 
and  erecting  the  Vatican  Obelisk,  the  great  taste  which 
Sixtus  V.  manifested  for  the  decoration  of  his  Capital 
gave  rise  to  many  other  contemporary  Works  on 
Obelisks,  among  which  such  as  have  fallen  in  our  way 
are  DegV  OUlischi  di  Roma  di  Monsig.  Michele  Mer- 
cati,  Protonot.  Apostolico,  Ronrn,  1589,  an  elaborate 
Dissertation.  Trattato  di  Caniillo  Agrippa  Milanese 
di  trasportar  la  Guglia  in  *u  la  Piazza  di  San  Pietro, 

Roma,  1583,  a rejected  proposition.  Discorto  di  M. 

Filippo  Pigafetta  d'intorno  alC  Hi*toria  della  4 guglia 
et  alia  ragione  del  muorerla , Roma,  1586,  a brief  ac- 
count of  the  Obelisk  itself  and  of  Fontana's  machinery. 

Ordo  Dedication is,  &c.  by  Petrus  Galesinius,  Proton. 

Apost.  Rom®,  1586,  a programme  of  the  ceremonial. 

Petri  Angeli  Bargtei  Commentariu*  de  Obelisco,  Rom®, 

1586,  to  which  are  appended  two  Books  of  Latin  verses, 
some  praising  the  Obelisk  and  others  the  Pope  ; and  a 
Libetlu * on  the  composition  of  Anagrams  by  Gulielmus 
Blancus  Albienw.s  ; ami  lastly,  a Diahgo  by  Cesium 
Gaci,  which  we  arc  very  little  able  to  describe.  But  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  study  of 
Obelisks  than  the  narrow  limits  of  our  pages  permit  us 
to  lead  him,  will  do  well  to  consult  the  splendid  folio 
De  Origins  et  U*u  Obetitcorum,  published  by  a Dane, 

Giorgio  Zoega,  at  Rome,  in  1797.  The  subject  is  ex- 
hausted in  his  655  pages. 

Obelisks,  more  rude  in  form  and  smaller  in  dimen-  knnic  Ob*, 
sions  than  those  of  Egypt,  were  raised  by  the  Scandi-  luks. 
nuvians.  Olaus  Wormius,  in  his  Monumenta  Danica, 

(lib.  i.  c.  9.  p.  63.)  has  given  a cut  of  one  of  these  in 
the  Diocese  of  Berg,  nine  cubits  {ulna)  high.  It 
stands  in  a Cemetery,  and  it  has  a Cross  sculptured  on  it, 
so  that  it  is  probably  a monument  to  some  deceased 
Christian.  Popular  tradition,  however,  affirms  that  it 
cuvers  the  grave  of  a Giant,  and  that  it  is  the  blade  of 
his  sword  (the  hill  being  under  ground)  converted  iuto 
stone  by  the.  lapse  of  time. 

is  tyvicc  used  by  Diodorus  Siculus  in  a Other  use* 
sense  differing  from  that  commonly  accepted.  Once  in  °f 
its  original  bearing  as  a little  spit.  In  dcscrihag  the 
cookery  of  the  Gauls,  lie  says  they  have  ofif\iceot 
Kfiul'v  (v.  28.)  which  love  of  entire  joinLs  is 

not  cherished  by  their  modern  descendants,  notwith- 
standing its  former  existence  is  corroborated  by  Posidu- 
4 o 
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OBB-  nius  in  AUienens.  <iv.  86.)  In  another  place  Diodorus 
L1&K.  has  puzzled  his  commentators,  lie  is  speaking  of  a 
— flood  at  Rhodes,  which  proved  very  destructive  on 
OBEY.  account  of  the  water-courses  having  been  neglected,  w 
* ™ ' l'  iv  TOO  T tt'x*at*  ofi*\iO KUV  aVfA<P^a\Oil>TVIf.  (xii.  45.) 
Rhodoman  here  interprets  sfis\la^»  as  tubi,  the  pipe* 
of  the  drains  ; but  Wesaeling,  with  more  reason,  inquires 
whut  necessity  there  is  for  departure  from  the  primary 
signification  ; the  mouth  of  the  drains  issuing  from  the 


walls  were  protected  by  spikes,  a very  common  defence,  OBK. 
and  these  being  choked  by  foreign  substances  carried  L1SK. 
down  by  the  flood,  hiudored  its  free  passage.  A grating  OBEY1, 
of  this  sort  at  Nismes  is  very  luckily  described  in  the  v „ ^ 
classical  Latmity  of  De  Thou.  Fon*  Mr  quern  dm  inter 
arrtm  et  CarmtUlanam  porUtm  decurnt , in  quam  per 
canalem  admiltttnr  porld  kutmli  dathrm  ferrtit  obu> 
rata.  (xlvi.  7.) 


ODE'S  E,")  Fr.  obesili ; Lat.  ohesiiat,  from  ob- 
Oue'sity.  j ciw,  pin  guts,  rratsus,  fat,  gross,  ob,  and 
esua,  from  cd-err,  to  eat-  Voesius  suggests  that  it  may 
be  so  used  because  ad  edeudum  apturn,  edque  vrscis  ani- 
nusntibus  proprie  conveniens.  There  seems  little  room 
for  doubt ; ob,  (aug.)  aiul  edere.  to  eat,  to  feed  ; and 
o b etas,  consequently,  fed  much,  fed  highly;  aud  hence, 
Excessively  fed  or  fat ; fat  to  a diseased  excess  ; mor- 
bidly fat  or  fleshy.  The  word  is  principally  used  by 
Medical  Writer*. 

The  author's  counsel  runs  upon  hi*  corpulency, just  m one  said  of 
an  over<A«»r  priest  I hat  be  was  aa  Amuman  ; grant,  quoth  * second, 
that  ho  be  an  Artniuian,  I’ll  swear  he  is  the  greatest  that  ever  I 
■aw.  Grift**.  On  Don  Qsisole,  (1654,)  p.  8. 

On  these  many  diseases  depend  ; as  on  the  straitrwB»  of  the  chest, 
a phthisis;  on  the  largeness  of  the  veins,  an  atrophy  ; on  their 
smallness,  obtsily.  Grew. 


OB'EY,  v.  “|  Fr.  obeir;  It.  obedirc ; Sp.  obe- 
Oek'vkr,  dectr ; Lat.  ob-edtre,  ( ob , and 

Obe'oibnt,  audire,  to  hear,)  to  hearken  or 

Obe'dikmce,  listen  to,  to  attend  to;  and  conse- 

Obe'die.ntly,  quently, 

Obedib'ntial,  To  follow,  to  obaerve,  (the  or- 

Obeuie'ntiary,  dera  or  commands  ;)  to  *ul«erve, 
Obe'dible,  to  submit,  to  yield,  to  comply. 

Obe'ibche,  Our  old  writers  used  obeissani 

Obf/isant,  and  obeissanoe  immediately  from 

Obe'isance.  % the  French.  Obeisance  is  also 
applied  to  an  act  denoting  obedience,  or 

Submission,  or  subservience  ; reverence  or  respect ; 
to  a bow,  or  courtesy. 

Under  )is  obedience,  am  we  echon*. 

Puri  PlonJunan.  H non,  p.  169. 
Ac  it  semeth  nouht  pfitocss  in  cyties  for  to  begge 
llote  be  he  obedtencer,  to  pry  our  ob'  to  raj  nstre. 

U.  A.  p.  80. 


What  nra-c  doctrine  is  this  ? for  in  power  he  commnundith  to 
uodene  spirits  & thei  of* yen  to  him.  tP \chf.  Atari,  ch.  i- 

Whot  news  doctrine  is  this  ; for  he  commaudeth  y*  fool  spirits 
with  power,  & they  obeys  him.  Bible,  Anna  1551. 

Witcn  gb*  not  thAt  to  whom  ghe  ghyoBD  ghon  scruauntis  to 
obeir  »i>,  gh«  ben  sermuatis  of  that  thmg  lo  which  ghr  ban  obeied  T 
citltcr  of  syruic  to  decth,  either  of  obedience  to  right wysnssse. 

Hrsctif  Homayna,  ch.  vi. 


To  whiwocncr  ye  eflmit  yonrsrlues  as  scruofltes  to  obey  ; his  ser- 
uauntsa  ye  ant  to  whom  ye  ©Ary.*  whether  it  be  of  synne  vnto 
den  the,  ur  of  obedience  unto  righteous*!**. 

3 Bible,  Anno  1551. 


For  whi  therfoie  I wroot  this  that  I knowe  ghurc  pr**f  whether 
in  alle  things*  ghe  ben  obedient. 

Wictif.  2 Carynthiani,  ch.  tU 


I write,  that  I myght  know  the  profe  of  you  whether  ye  should 
be  obfdjent.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

And  whanne  he  was  Goddis  tonne  ho  lernyde  obedience  of  these 
thingis  that  he  suffnde,  and  lie  brought*  to  the  end*  is  maad  cause 
of  cuerlostina*  hetllha  to  alle  that  ©AmcAen  to  hym. 

Bit/*/.  Ebruu,  ch.  ▼. 


And  though  h*  were  Gr*d'«  tonne,  yet  learned  he  obedience,  by 
tho  thinges  which*  be  suffered.  A wa«  made  perflt  aud  the  cause  of 
cternall  vuto  all  them  that  <«A«*y  him. 

Bible,  Anns  1551. 

And  we  ben  witne**is  of  these  u ordts  and  the  llooli  Goost  whom 
God  iraf  to  alle  ©AeucAyaye  to  liyrn. 

Hicitf.  The  Dedis  of  A post  lit,  ch.  r. 

And  we  ore  his  records  cAcrrnynge  these  thinges  aiul  also  the  Holy 
Goost  whom  God  hath  giueo  to  them  that  obey  him. 

BMe,  Anno  1551. 

And  ay  she  kept  hi?  fad  res  lif  on  loft 
Willi  every  nbeinmes  ami  diligence, 

That  child  may  don  to  fadre*  rwctwifs. 

Chancer.  The  Clerk ts  Tale,  v.  8 IOC. 
Now  bow  that  a woman  shuld  be  subget  hire  husband,  that 
lelleth  Swiut  Peter,  ii/ht  in  obedience. 

Id.  The  Persona  Tale,  p.  166. 
She  sayde : u Lord,  and  lith  in  your  plesance, 

My  child  and  I,  with  hertely  obeisance 
Ben  yiwmrs  all,  and  ye  insy  save  or  spill. 

Your  oweu  thing  : werketh  after  your  wilL" 

Id.  The  Clerka  Tale,  v.  8378. 
And  abefsnnt.  ay  redy  to  hi*  hood, 

Were  all  his  lieges.  Id.  A.  T.  7942. 

Take  hede  now  uf  this  great*  gentilman, 

Thu  Troian,  tliat  so  wtll  her  please  can, 

That  faineth  him  so  true  ami  obeitmg, 

Su  gvntill,  and  so  priviv  of  his  doing. 

Id.  The  Legend  of  Good  Home*,  v.  1284. 

So  that  a man  maie  sothely  trite. 

- That  all  the  worldc  to  gobl  ubetrih. 

Gower.  Csnf.  dsn.  book  t.  p.  125. 

In  euery  place  in  curry  stedc, 

What  so  my  lady  hath  m«  bede, 

With  all  myn  lurte  obedient 
I ham*  User  to  be  diligent 

Id.  lb.  book  ir.  p.  103. 

Lo  thus  lie  wanne  a I untie  wife, 

Which  '.bet urn t was  at  his  wilt 

Id.  A.  p.  97. 

The  people  stod*  in  obeisnnee 
Under  iImj  rule  of  goueroanc*. 

Id.  A.  Prologa,  p.  8. 

For  the  which  causa  the  Sec  of  Rome  took*  great  indignation 
against  the  swid  Albigrittrv,  and  caused  all  their  faithful  CatboLickes 
and  ftbedirnciaries  to  their  church  to  rise  vp  in  armour,  and  to  take 
the  aigu  of  the  holy  crows  vpnn  thorn,  to  fight  against  them. 

Fax.  Martyrs,  fol-870.  Kwg  Henry  ITU. 

I meane  as  thus  lo,  yf  w*  of  oure  owno  frowardnes  wryr  not  a 
contrary  way,  but  be  ready*  ebedientt/f  to  fblowr  hys  moat  blessed 
will  and  plvosuni. 

Sir  TIuwim  Mart.  Itorhes,  fol.  1365.  A Treaty ce  vpon  the  Pat’ 

si  on. 

Reign  thou  in  Hell  thy  kyngdom,  let  ijkjc  servo 
In  llcav’n  Gad  ever  blest,  and  H«  divine 
Behests  obey,  worthiest  to  be  rrbey’d- 

Mthon.  Paradise  Loet,  book  vi.  1.  185. 
That  thou  art  hiippic,  owe  to  God  ; 

That  tlxiu  continu'st  such,  owe  to  thy  self, 

That  is,  to  thy  obedience  ; therein  stand. 

It.  A.  book  v.  k 522. 
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— — — But  say, 

^Y^lat  meant  that  cautiuu  join’d,  if  ye  be  found 
Obedient  t can  vrr  want  obedience  then 
To  Him,  or  possibly  His  love  »te*»Tt. 

AM  ton.  l\rradite  Lo»it  book  T.  L 514. 


As  there  is  no  power  in  the  world  but  owe*  most  naturally  an 
obedient  tat  subwet  u»u  to  the  Lord  of  Nolure,  to  even  the  will  it  self 
is  naturally  and  essentially  subject  to  the  determination  of  the  Lord 
and  Author  of  it 

Hale.  Origination  of  Mank'utd,  ch.  i.  fob  38. 
[11  Iwentie  yem  houo  bene  your  wife, 

And  borne  your  children,  and 
llaue  low'd  and  lin’d  uWo/Zy, 

And  vmmapected  stand. 

/I  'turner.  Albion'*  England,  book  viiL  ch.  xxxvui. 


Or,  lastly,  why  may  wee  not  conceive  that  though  spirit*  have 
nothing  material  in  their  nature,  which  that  fire  should  work  upon, 
yet  by  the  judgement  cf  the  Almightie  Arbiter  of  the  world,  justly 
willing  to  torment,  they  may  be  made  most  sensible  of  puine,  aud, 
by  the  tAedtbU  submiaaion  of  their  created  nature,  wrought  upon 
immediately  by  Ihcir  appointed  tortures. 

i/a//  Work*,  vat.  n.  fol.  78.  ConlempJtUto**,  book  iii.  Chritf 
among  the  Gergeirnn. 

Love  and  obedience  to  bar  lord  she  bore  ; 

She  much  obey'd  him,  but  sho  lov'd  him  more  : 

Not  aw'd  to  duly  by  superior  sway, 

But  taught  by  lus  indulgence  to  obey. 

Dryden.  Eleonora. 

Tliere  is  no  such  way  of  giving  God  th«  glory  of  his  infinite 
knowledge,  as  by  an  obediential  practice  of  those  duties  and  com- 
mands which  seem  most  to  thwart  and  contradict  our  own. 

South.  Sermon*,  vob  ix.  p.  338. 
There  vat  the  Power*  in  awful  synod  plac'd  j 
They  bow’d,  and  made  obeisance  as  sue  pass'd, 

Through  all  the  braxen  dome. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad , book  XV. 

The  eye  must  do  obeitance  to  the  window,  and  discourse  submit 
to  sensation.  South.  Sermon*,  vob  viii.  p.  164. 

Yet  to  whate’er  above  was  fated, 

Obedient! y he  bow’d  hia  soul, 

For  what  all- bounteous  ilcav'n  crest  e<l, 

He  thought  Hcav'  u only  should  control. 

Cooper.  A Father's  Advice  to  kit  Son. 


OBFI'RM,  1 Lat.  ob-Jirm-are , (ofr.  aug.  nnd 
Obfi'rm  atk,  >firm-arz ; — Jirmu*,  i.  e.  stubili*, 
Obfirma'tion.  J constant.)  See  Confirm. 

To  strengthen  greatly  ; to  be  or  cause  to  be  obstinate 
or  obdurate. 


They  do  obfirma/e  and  make  obstinate  their  minds  for  the  constant 
suffering  of  death. 

Sheldon.  Altracie*  of  Antichrist,  (1616,)  p.  16. 

The  obfirmed  soul  will  hold  out,  and  scorns  so  much  os  to  look  of 
what  colour  the  flag  is. 

Halt.  Work*,  vol.  tin  fob  79.  The  Remedy  of  Prophanenevse, 
book  ii.  sec.  11. 

The  one  walks  on  seeundy  aod  resolutely,  as  obfirmed  in  his  wick* 
•dam. 

1J.  lb.  vob  iii.  fob  673.  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  Quenched,  dec.  3. 
temp.  3. 

Bat  when  Christ  had  been  preached,  all  the  obfirmatiun  and  ob- 
stinacy of  mind,  by  which  they  shut  their  eyes  against  that  light, 
all  that  was  choice,  and  interest,  or  passion,  and  waa  to  t>*  rescinded 
by  repentance. 

Taylor.  On  Repentance,  ch.  ii  sec.  2.  p.  71. 

OBFU'SCATE,  or  Fr.  obfvsqutr,  or  ojfutqutr  ; 

Offi/scate,  vLat.  oh,  (nug.)  aud  Jvnc-are, 

OBFUSCATION.  J —apu  to  fiuxtit-etu,  iishilare,  to 
scorch,  to  Hinge.  Qbfusco  ia  used  by  Latin  Writers  of 
the  Lower  Ages  : — to  give  or  hove  the  colour  of  any  thing 
scorched  ; to  give  a dark  or  gloomy  hue  or  colour. 

To  darken,  to  obscure.  Lindsay,  Complaint  of  Scot- 
land, uses  “ o bjkmptu  the  beym»  od’  the  sonne.”  See 
Jamieson. 


Whereby  Use  fame  of  all  our  estimation^  whiche  all  kynges  and  OBFTJS- 
prince*  h.me  concerned  in  vs,  partly  oltem*),  by  the  vertue  and  <*ATK 
pruweiMi  of  our  tuible  ancestors,  aod  jiartly  atcheued  by  our  ovuc  ' __  * 
|*inrs  and  forward  arte*;  shall  now  bcc  obfuscate,  vttcrly  extin-  nnrvr-r 
gaished,  and  nniluag  let  by.  vUt>J  r* 

Hall.  Eduard  IF.  The  seventh  Yen.  ~L  * 

So  in  the  sowles  of  men  is  ingenerafe  a lime  of  sriroce,  whyehe 
with  the  mixture  of  a temstryaU  substaunce  is  obfuscate,  or  made 
darks. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Govemour,  book  iii.  ch.  xxii. 

If  passion  and  prejudice  do  not  obfuscate  his  reason  and  judg- 
ment. Waterhouse.  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  93. 

From  thence  comes  care,  sorrow,  and  anxiety,  obfuscation  of 
sprits,  desperation,  and  the  Uka. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fob  202. 

Disdaining  and  despising  oil  vice  and  laziness,  which  offutcate 
and  iliilame  the  children  of  good  houses. 

Wvodroephe.  French  Grammar,  (1623,)  p.  364, 

Is  this  the  honour  which  man  hath  by  bring  a little  world,  that 
he  hath  the**  earthquakes  in  lumself,  sudden  shakings  ; these 
lightnings,  sudden  flushes;  these  thunders,  sudden  muses;  these 
eclypses,  sudden  iffutfntions,  and  darkening!  of  his  smses,  Ac. 

Donne.  Derations,  p.  6. 

OBJECT,  tt.  "J  Fr.  officer;  It.  obbieltare; 

O'bject,  n.  j Sp.  objetar ; Lat.  objec-crr,  ob- 
Orje'ctablk,  jcclvm,  to  throw  against,  (oi,  aud 
Objk'ction,  I jac-ert,  to  throw  or  cast.) 

Obj e/ctionable,  ^ To  throw  or  cast  against,  or 
Objb'ctive,  j at ; to  put  or  place  against,  to 
Objectively,  oppose  ; to  put  or  place  in  oppu- 

Obje'ctivenbss,  sition  ; to  state  or  urge,  in  oppo- 

Obje'ctor.  J sition. 

An  object;  any  thing  put  or  placed,  laid  or  lying 
against;  sc.  the  senses,  the  perceptions,  the  thoughts; 
any  thing  presented  to  the  thought  or  mind  ; to  which 
the  mind  direcU  itself,  or  attends  to;  anything  pro- 
posed or  purposed,  intended,  aimed  nt,  or  kept  in  view. 

Y*  Kinges  mother  obiected  opfly  against  his  marisgo,  as  it  wer 
in  discharge  of  her  consciencc- 

Str  Thomas  Afore.  Worhes,  fob  60.  Richard  III. 


Because  pilgrymngvs  bo  amonge  other  fnun  testifyed  by  rayra* 
eles,  the  mevseugvr  dothe  make  ohm^tion  against  Ihov*  myrucles, 
iwrtrlye  lest  tltry  be  fayned  and  rntrtrwe,  part  dr  lest  they  be  dono 
by  the  detiill  vf  they  be  done  at  alb 

Id.  lb.  fob  124.  A Dialogue  concerning  Here  site,  fyc. 

Thcyr  scholastics!!  diuinilie  must  make  obiectiont  agayost  every 
truth,  l>«  it  nctnv  so  playne  with  pro  and  contra. 

Tyndall.  War  he*,  fob  471.  The  Supper  of  the  Lord,  B(C. 

To  thve  no  reason  ; who  knows!  only  good. 

But  rvil  host  not  tri'd  : and  wilt  abject 
His  will  wlw  bound  u»? 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  iv.  1.  696. 

This  kind  of  fwirc  hath  two  ryes  fixed  on  two  direr*  object*,  to 
had  this  of  theirs ; one  eye  looked  upon  the  raine  and  thunder ; the 
other  looked  up  to  the  God  that  sent  it. 

Halt.  Worts,  vob  i.  fob  436.  An  Holy  Panegyriche. 

It  is  as  object  able  against  all  those  things,  which  either  native 
beauty  or  art  afford. 

Bishop  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  145, 

An  embaasage  of  the  Tmieri  attended,  whereof  Tullins  Valen- 
tinus was  the  chirfe  man,  a principal!  firebrand  of  the  wane : who 
with  a premeditate  oration  applied  to  the  Romans  all  those  obiee- 
hons,  wherewith  mighlie  monarchies  are  vsually  charged. 

Savile.  Tacitus,  book  iv.  ch.  xviiL  fid.  173. 

And  if  this  one  small  near  piece  of  Nature  still  affords  new  matter 
fur  our  discovery  ; where  or  when  should  we  be  ever  able  to  search 
out  all  the  vast  treasuries  of  objective  knowledge  that  layes  within 
the  compass  of  the  universe  ! 

Hale.  Origination  of  Mankind,  ch.  iv.  sect.  2.  fob  156. 

So  that  Aristotle's  first  mover,  is  not  properly  tb#  efficient,  but 
only  the  final  and  objective  cause  of  the  heaveuly  motions,  the 
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OBJECT.  nuM&t*  efficient  enure  therenf  being  9***,  Mul  ,nJ 

OBJUR-  Cmtuwrlh.  Intellect  uat  Sgttem,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  f*»L  170. 

<3  AT  I ON.  ArisMlc**  immobile  mater  bring  understood  by  him,  not  to 
v— move  the  lUateM  efficiently,  but  only  object iee/y  and  finally.  * 
IfZfttn »,  as  being  loved.  id.  Ib.  book  i.  ch.  t.  fol.  4 1 -- 

There  is  no  motion,  quality,  or  operation  of  external  habea,  but 
what  hath  accommodated  it  to  a faculty  in  swwe  receptire  nf  *t:  I* 
there  vuch  a motion  or  abjrcnveness  of  external  bodun  which  j>ro- 
duevth  light  or  colour,  figure,  vicinity,  or  distance  ? the  faculty  of 
eight  if  fitted  to  receive  that  impmvMm  or  object  irenett,  and  that 
objechemess  fitted  and  accomnnxUted  to  that  faculty.  U there  that 
motion  or  objectireness  that  causeth  *mnd»  9 the  faculty  of  hearing 
is  fitted  to  be  receptive  of  it,  and  that  objectnrness  or  motion  (or 
whatever  it  b)  fitted  to  make  an  impression  upon  that  faculty. 

Hale.  Origination  of  Afanhind,  ch.  i-  «iL  1. 

Let  the  objector  hut  honestly  and  impovtiatlr  mcamine  and  obrenra 
himself,  oixl  he  will  need  no  other  evidence  of  this  truth  but  hi*  own 
experience  to  satisfie  him,  that  all  those  effects  proceed  from  an 
active  regtunt  princiido  within  him,  distinct  from  the  mole*  cor- 
pore* t,  or  the  contemplation  thereof  *h.  i fol.  31. 

Prayer,  of  all  other  ads  of  a rational  nature,  does  most  peculiarly 
qualify  a man  to  be  a fit  object  of  the  divine  favour,  by  being  most 
eminently  and  properly  ail  act  of  dependence  upon  God. 

South.  Sermon*,  vuL  ii.  p.  91. 

It  ought  not  to  l>«  the  leading  object  of  any  one,  to  become  an 
eminent  metaphysician,  mathematician,  or  poet;  but  to  render 
himself  harpy  as  an  individual,  ami  an  agreeable,  a respectable, 
and  an  useful  member  of  society.  _ — 

Stewart.  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  Introduction,  part  u. 
sec.  l.p.  23. 

OBISIUM,  in  Zoology,  n genus  of  Arachnida. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  very  large,  pediform,  ter- 
rains ted  hy  a didactyle  hand  ; body  cylindrical  ; thorax 
composed  of  one  segment ; mandibles  porrcct ; eyes 
fqur  ; abdomen  very  large,  oval  ; legs  slender. 

Type  of  the  genus,  O.  trombidoidrt.  Leuch,  Zool. 
MiK.  vol.  iii.  pi.  141.  fig.  2.  Several  species,  found 
benenth  the  bark  of  decaying  trees,  or  under  stones ; five 
at  least  indigenous. 

O'BIT,  \ Fr.  obit ; Lat.  obil-ut,  death,  from 

Obi'tuary.  j obi  re,  (tc.  nupremitm  diem,)  (to  pass  his 
last  day.)  to  die.  It  is  applied  to 

A ceremony  to  the  dead  ; an  obsequy,  a funeral  rite. 

Many  men  shall  care  little  for  Mia  within  a while. 

Sir  Thomas  Mart.  IVorhrt,  fol.  880.  The  Apology. 

To  thee,  renowned  knight,  continual  praise  we  owe, 

And  at  tby  hallow’d  tomb  they  yearly  obit*  show. 

Drayton.  Poifdlbian,  song  13. 

Soon  after  was  a flat  black  marble  stem*  laid,  with  a little  inscrip- 
tion thereon,  containing  his  name,  title,  and  obit,  as  alto  his  age 
when  he  died,  which  was  &8. 

• Hood.  Athens  Oxonientet,  rot.  ii.  fob  735. 

OBJURGATION,*)  F r.  objitrguer,  - ateur , - alion , 

Objurgatory.  y -atoire ; Lat.  ob-jurg-are,  to 
strive  or  contend  against,  (06,  and  jurgare,  to  strive,) 
consequentially, 

To  reprove  or  reprobate,  to  rebuke,  to  reprimand,  to 
chide  severely. 

If  three  be  no  true  liberty,  hut  all  thing*  come  to  pass  hy  inevi- 
table necessity,  then  what  an#  all  interrogations  and  objurgations, 
and  reprehensions,  and  expostulations  ? 

Bmmhatt.  Again*!  f/obbet.  • 

Now,  letters,  though  they  lw  capable  of  any  subject,  yet  commonly 
they  are  cither  oarratary,  objurgatory,  consolatory,  monitory,  or  con- 
gratulatory. Howell.  Letter  1.  look  i.  see.  1. 

The  concluding  sentence  brings  bock  the  whole  train  of  thought 
to  the  incident  in  the  fin*  verve,  (Matt,  xv.)  viz.  the  objurgatory 
question  of  the  Pharisees,  and  renders  it  evident  that  the  whobs 
sprung  from  that  circumstance. 

Pa  ley.  Evidence*,  rol  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  106. 


OBLATE,*)  Fr.  oblation  ; It.  oblaziont ; Sp,  oh-  OBLATE. 
Obla'tiov.  ) lacion ; Lat.  obtatio,  from  oblatum,  — 
past  participle  of  offeree,  to  bring  or  bear  against,  or  be-  OBLIGE, 
fore,  in  presence,  to  present.  See  Offbr.  *" 

An  offering  or  presentment : generally  used  wlten 
such  offering  is  made  in  reverence  or  adoration. 

But,  in  conclusion,  both  ganuous  and  the  inhabitantes,  oppressed 
wkh  much  penuryc  & extreme  thru)  tie  were  coacted  to  reuder  llie 
evtie  vpon  reasonable  conditions  to  them  by  the  FrencheKyng  sent 
and  ablated.  Hall.  Henry  PL  The  tk-rty/rst  Ye  re. 

Of  all  things  in  spec  tall  procure  vs  the  suffrages  and  blessed  obla- 
tion of  the  holy  masse,  whereof  no  man  tiuing  so  well  can  tell  the 
fruite,  os  we  that  her*  fed  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Afore . It  brkes,  Col.  338.  The  Supplication  of  Soul*. 

They  had  beene  earnestly  and  manie  times  told,  that  unWere  they 
would  ba  baptised,  they  might  not  b«  partakers  of  the  sacred  cMs- 
fion. 

Holimshcd.  The  Histone  of  England,  rol.  i.  book  v.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  603. 

This  oblation  of  an  heart,  fixed  with  dependence  on,  and  affretiun 
to  him,  tt  the  most  acceptable  tribute  we  can  pay  him,  the  foundation 
of  true  devotion  and  life  of  all  religion. 

Locke.  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 

Yet  Hector’s  ashes  from  hi*  urn  she  bore, 

Ami  in  her  horom  tlie  sad  relic  wore  : 

Then  scatter’d  on  liis  tomb  her  hoary  hairs, 

A poor  oblation  mingled  with  her  trares. 

Drydm.  (hid.  Atetamorphoses,  book  xiiL 

Oblate,  Lat.  oblatut,  as  applied  to  figure,  is  con- 
tradistinguished from  prolate,  ( pro-ferrt , pro-latum,) 

drawn  out,  extended,  beyond;  (sc.  a perfect  sphere  or 

spheroid  ;)  and  is  applied,  when  such  figure  is  opposed 
or  stopped  in  its  spherical  formation ; and,  consequently, 
compressed,  flatted  ; tc.  at  two  opposite  extremities;  i.fc 
at  the  poles. 

The  equilibrium  tint  was  supposed  to  b*  amongst  the  narts  will 
not,  therefore,  now  subsist  in  a spherical  figure,  hut  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  inequality  of  their  gravitation,  till  the  water  nse  at  the  equator 
and  siuk  at  the  polca,  so  a*,  by  a greater  height  at  the  equator,  to 
compensate  the  greater  gravity  at  the  pole*  ; and  till,  by  assuming 
an  intermediate  height  in  the  intermediate  placet,  tbu  whole  earth 
become  of  an  oblate  spheroid*]  form,  whose  diameter  at  the  equa- 
tor will  be  the  greatest,  and  the  axis  the  least,  of  all  the  lines  that 
can  DM  through  the  center.  p 

Ah  clour  in.  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Philosophical  Dissertations,  book  it. 
ch.  vi. 

OBLATR  ATION,  Lat  oblatrare,  to  bark  at.  See 
Lath  ant. 

Barking,  snarling  at ; railing,  scolding. 

The  nprwtle  fenre*  none  of  these  currish  oblatrations  ; but  con- 
temning all  impotent  mieocccptions,  call*  them  what  he  finds  them, 
a frowo/d  generation.  ... 

Halt.  Harks,  voL  ii.  fol.  341.  Sermon  preached  to  the  Lords. 

OBLECTATION,  Fr.  oblecter,  to  oblectaU,  to  re- 
joice. ObUciation,  delight, Cotgrave.  Lat.  obleclare,  to 
rejoice  or  delight.  See  Delectable. 

Joy,  pleasure. 

A man  that  hath  not  experienced  tho  contentments  of  innocentive 
iiietv,  the  sweetness**  that  dew  tlx?  soul  by  the  influcDcies  of  tho 
spirits,  and  the  ravishing*  that  sometime  from  above  do  shoot  abroad 
in  the  inward  mao,  will  hardly  believe  there  are  such  Mectahons 
that  can  lie  hid  in  godliness.  Felt  horn.  Resolve  <if>. 

OBLl'GE,  v.  Fr . obligcr ; It . obhtigarc  ; Sp. 

Oblige'e,  obligor  ; Lat.  oblig-arc , (06,  and 

Obli'oement,  lig-arr,  to  bind ; Gr.  Xirptiu.) 

Obli'oer,  or  See  Disoblige. 

Orli'gor,  To  bind,  to  constrain,  to  force,  to 

ObiYuinoly,  > compel ; to  bind,  hold,  or  cause  to 
Obli'oingnes*,  be  beholden,  (by  some  act  of  kind- 

O'blio ate,  nesR  or  service ;)  to  gratify,  to  lay 

Ohlioa'tion,  under  or  impose  a debt  of  grati- 

O'bligatory,  tude  ; and  consequently, 

Obligatorily.  J Obliging ; conferring  or  bestow- 
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OBLIGE,  ing  kindness,  civility ; complying1,  complaisant ; having 
- a disposition  to  please  or  gratify. 

Among  the  common  people,  to  obligate  is  the  more 
usual  word. 

See  the  Quotations  from  Palcy. 

" Brut,"  he  aevt le,  “tom  art  now  boat  body  }ai  ft, 

For  noble  kyn,  ol  wuu>  ^ou  art,  A fur  prunes  ywis, 
Ych  obtigi  me  to  )>c,  and  my  kyndom  al  so." 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  12. 

And  bed  hym  alsauf  to  Mm  to  GUxicestra  wende, 

And  made  by  in  oblygmcian.  & cottage  hyra  ran  send*. 

Jd.  p.  391. 

— - — . Jei  obliged  J'fTn  to  gyuo 

Fourti  fousaud  pound,  at  his  pcs  to  tyue. 

R.  Brvnnt , p.  88. 

R,  laid  hia  skille,  “ lor.lyogos,  )>i«  is  resown 
Bitwex  va  if  ge  wille  rnak  obhgacwnn, 

>atl  he  gour  alter  broker  A jo  in  my  baodoun, 

)>wt  non  tail*  o)er.  id.  p.  162. 

Ami  therefore  we  oblige  and  blade  ua  to  oar  freades,  fur  to  do  all 
hi*  will  and  tua  comrnaundements. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Mdibeus,  p.  118. 

For  to  make  oure  obligation  and  bond  aa  strong  as  it  liketh  unto 
ynurr  goodiiesi*,  that  w e moun  fulfillo  the  will  of  you  and  of  my 
lord  Melibce.  Jd.  lb. 

Be  aayd  he  wolde  pardon  them  of  all  their  trespaces.  and  would* 
quite  the  of  the  grot  some  of  money,  that  they  wer  bound  vnto  hym 
by  oblyi/aciom  of  olde  tyme. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyde,  vol.  L ch.  xlvi  p.  63. 

But  before  the  rvleaserornt  tlurrof,  first  he  was  mixerablte  com- 
pelled (as  hath  been*  declined) to  giue  ourr  both  hia  crowne  A scepter 
to  lhat  antichrist  of  Rome  for  the  space  of  fiuo  daies,  & os  liis  client, 
vassal  I,  (eudariti  A tenant  to  reeviue  it  againe  of  him  at  the  hands 
of  another  cardiuall  bring  bound  obligaiorUi*,  both  tor  himselfe  and 
hia  successors. 

Far.  Martyrs,  ful.  230.  King  John.  Letter  to  the  Pape. 

Were  it  I thought  death  meuac’t  would  ensue 
This  my  attempt,  I would  sustain  alone 
The  wont,  and  not  penwade  th.ee ; rather  din 
Descried,  then  oblige  thee  with  a fact 
Pernicious  to  thy  peace. 

MtUon.  Paradise  Lost,  book  it.  1.  S80. 

And  Nunn  a appointed  an  oath  unto  the  Romans  say  Plutarch  and 
Livy,  as  the  chielrat  obligation  unto  faith  anil  truth. 

Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  iv.  ch.  it.  fol.  1 58. 

Others  decry  them  as  a Judaical  law,  partly  ceremonial,  partly  ju- 
dicial ; and  Iherfora  either  now  unlawful),  or,  at  least,  neither  obliga- 
tory, nor  convenient. 

Unit.  Works,  nil.  UL  ful.  830.  Cases  of  Conscience,  case  8. 

I will  not  resist,  therefore,  whatever  it  iv,  either  of  divine  or  human 
ob/igement,  that  you  may  lay  upon  roe  ; but  will  forthwith  set  down 
in  writing,  as  you  request  me.  that  voluntary  idea,  which  hath  lung 
in  silence  presented  itself  to  me,  of  a better  education. 

Milton.  IVurhs,  vul.  L fol.  135.  Of  Edsscatiun. 

Which  truly  I should  fear,  but  that  it  it  the  natural  property  of 
the  same  heart,  to  be  a geutle  interpreter,  which  is  so  noble  on 
obligor.  Rdujuue  Wottonianne,  p,  453. 

He  tela  them,  Gat.  v.  2.  that  Christ  shall  profit  them  nothing ; 
upon  this  ground,  that  Christ  comiug,  aa  the  substance  typified  by 
those  legal  institutions,  did  consequently  set  a period  to  the  obliging- 
nets  of  those  institutions. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  232.  Of  Will-  Worship. 

Gay,  modest,  artless,  beautiful  and  young, 

Blow  to  resolve ; in  resolution  strong j 
To  all  obliging,  yet  reserv'd  to  all. 

Walsh.  Pastorals.  Eclogue  4. 

L No  power  can  oblige  any  farther  than  it  can  take  cognizance  of 
the  offence,  and  inflict  pennlticv,  in  com  the  person  obliged  does  not 
answer  the  obligation,  but  offends  against  it. 

South.  Sermon*,  vol.  V.  p.  228. 


Tis  all  in  vain,  deny  it  as  I will, 

“ No,  such  a genius  never  can  lie  still 

And  then  for  miue  obligingly  mistakes  ( 

The  first  lampoon  Sir  Will  or  Bubo  makes. 

Pope.  Prologue  to  the  Satire »,  1.  279. 

A man  Is  said  to  b«  obliged,  **  when  he  is  ur  ged  by  a violent  mo- 
tive resulting  from  the  command  of  another." 

Paity.  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  59. 

And  from  this  account  of  obligation  it  follows  that  we  can  be 
obliged  to  nothing,  but  what  we  ourselves  are  to  gain  or  loose  some- 
thing by ; for  nothing  else  can  be  a “ violent  motive"  to  ua. 

Id.  ib.  p.  6|. 

TT»e  varioio  duties  which  have  now  been  considered,  all  agree  with 
each  other  in  one  common  quality,  that  of  being  obligatory  on  ra- 
tional and  voluntary  agents ; and  they  are  all  enjoined  by  the  same 
authority, — the  authority  of  conscience. 

Stewart.  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  309. 

And  if  the  condition  be  possible  at  the  time  of  rooking  it,  and 
afterwards  becomes  impassible  by  the  set  of  God,  the  act  of  law, 
or  the  act  of  the  obligee  himself,  there  the  penalty  of  the  obligation 
is  saved  ; for  no  pnwlence  or  foresight  of  the  oldiger  could  guard 
against  such  a contingency. 

BiachsUme.  Commentaries,  hook  ii.  ch.  xx.  p.  340. 

OBLI'QUE,  'l  Fr.  oblique;  If.  obbliquo  ; Sp.  ob - 
Obliqua'tioji,  lliquo  ; Lat.  obliquut / of  unsettled 

Obli'quei  v,  (etymology  ; the  Gr.  Xofov,  (which 
Oqi.i'quity.  ) Martinius  prefers,)  has  the  same  sig- 
nification, front  Xsx*CiVi  1°  hiclitte.  ( 

Inclining,  bending,  diverging,  sloping  ; deviating 
from  a right  line,  from  right ; from  rectitude. 

At  Paris  the  sunne  risetli  two  hourvs  before  it  riseth  to  them  under 
the  equinoctiall,  and  svttcth  likewise  two  huures  after  them,  by  meaua 
of  the  obhqnitie  of  the  horizon. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Sfc.  vol.  Hi-  fol.  50.  The  Temperature  of  Regions. 
For  that  the  love  we  bear  our  friends, 

Though  ne’er  so  strongly  grounded, 

Hath  in  it  certain  oblique  ends, 

If  to  the  bottom  sounded. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium.  Nymphs 1 3. 

His  natural  affection  in  a direct  line  was  strung,  in  an  oblique  but 
weak  ; for  no  man  ever  loved  children  more,  nnr  a brother  less. 

Baker.  Henry  J.  Anno  1135. 

On  each  side  four  continual  watch  observe, 

And  under  one  great  captain  jointly  serve. 

Two  fare-right  stand,  two  cross,  and  four  obliquely  swerve. 

P.  Fletcher,  The  Purple  IsJund,  con.  2. 

But  to  exact  agnine  what  once  is  given. 

Is  Nature’s  sneers  obhquihe  ! as  Heaven 
Should  sake  tin*  blood  and  spirits  he  hath  infus’d 
la  roaa,  because  man  hath  the  flesh  abus’d. 

Ben  Jenson.  The  Vnder-uwd.  An  Elrgie,  fol.  203. 

And,  that  he  might  their  aim  decline, 

Advanc’d  still  iu  aa  oblique  line. 

Butter.  Hmdfbrat,  part  L can.  3. 
[Your  schools]  with  one  confederate  voice  assert, 
lhat  matter  by  necessity  descends 
In  lines  direct,  yet  part  obliquely  tends. 

Blachnwre.  Creation,  book  rv. 

There  can  he  no  such  tiling  in  Nature  as  an  honest  and  lawful 
envy  ; but  it  is  intrinsically  evil,  and  imports  in  it  an  essential  obi r- 
yan/y,  not  to  be  token  off,  or  separated  from  it. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  V.  p.  373. 

The  change  made  by  the  obfiquntion  of  the  eyes  is  least  in  colours 
of  the  densest  than  in  ihia  substances.  Newton.  Optics. 

If  Mr.  Hogarth  did  not  commune*  direct  hostilities  on  the  tatter, 
[Ur.  Wilkts.]  he  at  least  obliquely  gave  the  first  offence  by  an  attack 
on  the  friend*  and  party  of  that  gentleman. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  ch.  iv.  p.  1 69. 
Deformity  of  heart  I call 
The  worst  deformity  of  all 
Your  csrvs  to  body  are  confin’d, 

Few  fear  obliquity  of  mind. 

Cotton,  Pleasure.  Titian  2. 
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OBLITR-  OBLITERATE.*)  Fr.  obliUrrr ; It.  Mirra  re. ; 

Oblitf.r  v'tion.  J Sp.  oblitcrar ; Lat.  obliterate, 
OBLI*  <Ju°d  e*i  obliticndo  delerc  clique  induccre  ; Vassius,  (in  V. 
VION.  Liter*,)  who  (in  *?.  OUUero)  lias  no  doubt  that  obhte- 
rare  means  Uteris  illiquid  iuperducere,  ut  pr tores  dele- 
antur. 

To  deface,  to  efface  ; to  blot  out,  rub  or  vie ar  out ; 
destroy  the  form  or  figure  of. 


I <k>  not  doubt  but  that  the  image  which  the  anul  perceive*  it  that 
in  Ui*  eye,  ami  not  anjr  other  corporeally  prodiielrd  to  the  inside  of 
the  l Tam.  (where  colour  and  figure  would  be  to  strangely  depraved, 
if  not  quite  4/i/n-aW  ) 

More.  7 V Immortality  of  the  SW,  book  ii.  eh.  x.  fol.  105. 

When  we  forget  things  : either  the  impressions  are  obit  tented,  or 
the  images  dissolved  into  their  first  principles.  or  exterminated  from 
the  brain,  with  the  current  of  the  annnal  spirits  into  the  nerves. 

Greta.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  li.  ch.  ui.  foi  43. 

Considering  the  many  mutations  and  casualties  of  wars,  transmi- 
grations, especially  that  of  the  general  flood,  five  re  might,  prolahly, 
be  on  obliteration  of  ull  thaw  monuments  of  antiquity  that  immense 
ages  precedent  at  some  lime  have  yielded- 

Hale.  Origination  of  Mankind,  ch.  ii.  sec.  2.  fol.  138. 

The  sin  of  Judah  is  said  to  be  writ  upon  the  table  of  their  benrts  ; 
as  if  their  memory  of,  and  affection  to,  it  could  scare*  he  obtitentied. 

Dr.  Whitby.  On  ihe  A'iw  Points,  dis.  3.  ch.  iii.  sec.  5.  p.  249. 

That  plea  refute*!,  other  quirks  they  seek — 

Merry  is  infinite,  and  man  Is  weak ; 

The  future  shall  obliterate  the  pout, 

And  Heav’n,  no  doubt,  shall  be  their  home  at  last. 

Cotrper.  Truth , 

Cause,  from  being  the  name  of  a particular  object,  has  become,  in 
eon  eminence  of  the  obliteration  of  that  original  signification,  a re* 
markable  abbreviation  in  language. 

Beddoet.  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Mathematical  Evidence, 

p.  96. 

OBLI'VION,  Fr.  oblivion;  It  obblivione ; Sp. 

Obm'vioos,  > oblitido  ; Lot.  oblivio,  from  abli- 

Obli'viol'sness.  J viscor ; and  this  (Vassius)  from 
the  ancient  livucor ; Martinius  forms  it  from  obtivi,  the 
preterperfect  of  © Miner*,  to  blot  out,  to  obliterate ; quia 
quorum  obliviscimur,  ea  vtlut  obliscuntur  ut  legi  non 
queant.  And  it  is  applied  to 

Effacement  or  obliteration  from  the  mind  or  memory; 
forgetfulness ; dismission  from,  negation  or  privation  of, 
memory  or  remembrance. 

Whiche  ryngc  1*re  of  ob/ittum 
The  name,  and  that  was  by  reason, 

That  where  on  a finger  it  sate, 

Anone  his  Juue  he  so  furyate, 

Aa  though  he  had  it  neuer  knowe. 

Gower.  Canf.  Am.  book  iv.  p.  99. 

I shall  be  greatly  condemned  as  a man  verie  lightlie  bent,  and 
rather  desirous  to  continue  in  the  freah  remembraunco  of  my  foil!**, 
than  content  to  caaocll  them  in  ablution  by  discontinuance. 

Gaoeoigne.  To  the  Youth  of  England. 

Bol  I dwell  here  now*  in  a school*  of  cbSuiousneste. 

/ear.  Martyrs,  Anno  1555.  Conference  between  M.  Latimer  and 
Dr.  Ridley,  fol.  1565. 

Fensifeness  and  obliuiotunette  made  them  ignorant  in  the  thyng 
that  they  knew.  Udalt.  John,  eh.  xiil. 

I wonder  what  obtiinousnett  is  come  vppon  hym.  that  he  so  clcaacth 
vnto  the  docton,  whom*  he  affirmed  before  eyther  to  make  no  men- 
tion of  it,  or  eb  very  wldoue. 

Frith.  Wvrhes,  foL  51.  Answer  vnto  Fisher,  By  shop  of  Rochester. 

But  such  as  neither  of  themselves  can  sing, 

Not  yet  are  sung  of  others  for  reward, 

Die  in  obscure  oWivioa,  as  the  thing 
Which  never  was,  nc  nrra  with  regard, 

Thrir  names  shall  of  the  later  Age  be  heard. 

Spmtrr.  The  lluinet  of  Time. 


But  wherfurelpt  we  then  onr  faithful  friends. 

The  associate-*  and  cupurtners  of  our  loss, 

Lye  thus  ustOniUi't  oil  th'  oblivious  pool, 

And  cxll  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part, 

In  litis  unhappy  mansion. 

MU  tom.  l'amdue  Lost , book  L L 271. 
Whet's  your  horn  > answer  to  me  for  that. 

Gnaw.  An't  like  you,  sir,  I vu  Mivivut. 

Beaumont  and  Pteteher.  The  Kmyht  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  act  iv. 
sc  1. 

Let  dark  oblivion,  and  the  hollow  grave, 

Content  theonelve*  our  frailer  thoughts  to  have. 

Waller.  Upon  the  Death  of  my  Lady  Rich. 
Down  her  pale  cheek  new  streaming  lorrow  flows ; 

Till  soft  ohhruws  shads  Minerva  up-read, 

And  o'er  her  eyes  ambrosial  slumber  shed. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  look  rix. 

In  England  for  many  years  post,  this  doctrine  has  sunk  into  com- 
plete oblivion,  excepting  as  a monument  of  the  follies  of  the  learned. 

Stewart.  Philosophical  Essays,  Es.  3.  p 1 1 7. 

CVBLONG,  ad(j.\  Fr.  oblong;  It.  oblungo ; Sp. 

O'bi.oxo,  n.  ) oblongo ; Lat.  ovlongut ; (oft,  nug. 
and  longut,)  tong;,  the  length  exceeding  the  breadth  ; 
mid  thus  longer  than  broad  or  wide.  Savile  (see  the 
Quotation  from  Gordon)  renders  the  Lat.  obfongus, 
not  oblong,  but  long ; and  Holland,  in  Pliny  and  Livy, 
long,  and  long-fashioned. 

Britain  i»  by  Livy  and  F&btus  Rusticui,  compared  iu  shape  to  au 
oblong  shield,  or  a brood  knife  with  two  edges. 

Gordon.  Tacitus.  Life  of  Agricola. 

The  beet  figure  of  a garden  iv  either  a square  or  an  oblmg,  and 
either  upon  a flat  or  a descent ; they  hare  all  their  beauties,  but 
the  Lest  1 esteem  an  Many  upon  a descent 

Sir  IP itham  Temple.  I forks,  vol.  iii.  p.  234.  On  Gardening. 

But  with  regard  to  nature,  it  seems  as  much  avoided,  aa  iu  the 
squares  and  oblongs  and  strait  lines  of  our  ancestors. 

Hal  pole.  Anecdotes  of.  Pointing,  voL  iv*  ch.  vii.  p.  280. 

OTILOQUY,*)  Lat.  olloquium , from  obdoqui,  to 

O'BLOCifTOB.  ) speak  against,  to  gainsay. 

A gainsaying ; ill  or  evil  saying,  calumny ; detrac- 
tion ; reproach.  And  see  the  Quotation  from  Barrow. 

From  the  great  obloquy  in  which  he*  was  boo  late  before,  hce  was 
sodamclye  fallen  in  soo  great*  trout*. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Ifprkrs  fol.  44.  Richard  III. 

There  be  dyveree  (oUoruton)  which,  by  report  of  his  euemyes, 
say*,  that  he  would  never  have  set  forth  such  t hinge*  as  he  pro- 
nrysed.  Bale.  Preface  to  lot land's  Itinerary. 

Think  you  not  then,  poor  womeu  had  not  need 
Be  well  advis'd,  to  write  what  meu  should  read ; 

When  being  silent,  but  to  move  awry 
Doth  often  bring  us  iuto  obloquy. 

Drayton.  The  Covu/ess  of  Salisbury,  To  the  fllach  /Voter. 

For  the  woTd  nssemXnXsir,  according  to  its  origination,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  use,  doth  signifie  all  kind  of  obloquy,  and  so  may  com- 
pile slander,  harsh  censure,  reviling,  scoffing,  and  the  like  kinds 
of  speaking  against  our  nvigbliour ; tat  in  stricter  acceptation,  and 
according  to  peculiar  use,  it  denoteth  that  particular  sort  of  obloquy, 
which  is  called  detraction,  or  backbiting. 

Barrow,  Hlrti,  vol.  i.  fol.  262.  5m**on  19. 

It  was  his  destiny  to  render  to  his  people  those  great  and  splendid 
services,  which  excite  public  applause  and  gratitude ; and  to  per- 
form at  the  same  time  those  humbler  duties,  which,  though  perhaps 
more  meritorious,  are  more  obscure,  and  sometimes  produce  more 
obloquy  than  acknowledgment 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol  if.  ch.  t.  p.  17. 

OBLUCTATION,  Lat.  abluctatio,  from  ob-luctari, 
to  struggle  against — ob,  atu!  luctari. 

A struggling  or  striving  against.  The  same  author, 
(Fotherby,)  in  the  same  Work,  also  uses  luctation.  “ A 
diligent  luctation  and  contention  with  ourselves.*  p. 
•118. 
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OBLUC-  He  hath  not  the  command  of  hhnadf  to  tmc  that  artificial  otitic- 
TATION.  tatitn,  and  facing  out  of  the  matter  whieh  he  doth  at  other  time*. 

Fotherby.  Alheam.  ( 1622,)  p.  1 25. 

OBMUTESCENCE,  (see  Mot*,  ante,)  Lat.  obmu- 
leacena,  present  participle  of  ©6-mufttcere,  to  become 
dumb  in  speech. 

Dumbness  of  speech. 

But  a vehement  f«ar  naturally  produceth  obenutrsecnee  ; and 
sometime*  irrecoverable  silence. 

&r  Thomas  Broom.  Vu/gvr  Erraurs,  book  iii,  eh.  viii.  p.  155. 

Compare  Christianity  as  it  came  from  Christ,  with  the  tame  reli- 
gion as  it  fell  into  other  hand*;  the  hair  shirt,  the  watchings,  the 
midnight  prayers,  the  obmutescence,  the  gloom  and  mortification  of 
religious  orders,  and  of  those  who  aspired  to  religious  perfection. 

Palry.  Evidences,  vol.  it.  part  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  60. 
OBNCVXIOUS,")  Lat  obnoxiut,  obnaxioaui ; ob 
Obno'xiolsnkss,  >noxarn  p<en<e  obligatua;  subject 
Odno'xiouhly.  j lo  punishment  for  a fault  or 
crime.  See  Martinius. 

Subject,  liable,  or  exposed,  to  punishment ; generally, 
subject,  liable,  or  exposed  ; faulty,  offensive  ; blamable. 
Think  but  how  poor  tliou  was),  how  obnoxious, 

Whom  a small  lump  of  flush  could  poison  thus. 

Demme.  Funeral  E/eg, a.  Of  the  /'regress  of  the  Sam/. 
But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 
To  all  the  miseries  of  life, 

Life  in  captivity 
Among  human  foes. 

Milion.  Samson  Agemistes,  L 107. 
Bot,  oh,  ye  tutelar  spirits,  ye  well  know  our  weakness,  and  their 
strength  our  silliness,  snd  their  exalt,  their  deadly  raadainations, 
and  our  miserable  obnesiousnest. 

HaU.  Harks,  rob  iii  fol.  964.  The  Invisible  World,  book  i. 
Emy  man  is  loath  to  bo  an  informer,  whether  out  of  the  envy  of 
the  office,  or  out  of  the  conscience  of  his  own  obnanausneso. 

M.  ik.  fol,  807 . Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  2.  cm  5. 
Their  earthly  mould  obnoxious  was  to  Foie, 

TV  immortal  part  assum’d  immortal  state 

Dry  den.  The  Hind  am/  lAe  /'anther,  part  L 
Our  oimxuKMm  to  the  curse  of  the  law  for  sin,  had  exposed  ns 
to  all  the  extremity  of  misery,  ami  made  death  as  due  to  us,  as 
wages  to  the  workman. 

South.  Sermons,  rot.  jd.  p.  144. 

Bo  far  indulge ; 'ti#  fit  besides,  that  man, 

To  change  obnoxious,  be  to  change  inur'd. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  preserving  Health,  book  ii. 

OBN17BILATE,")  Lat.  obnubilare,  to  cover  with 
OBNimrLA'noN.  J clouds,  (nubibua.)  As  the 
Fr.  obnubiUr.  To  obnubilate,  make  cloudy,  obscure 
or  darken,  as  clouds  do  the  iky.  Cotgrave. 

If  they  [hi*  vert  nail  be  like  a clear  light,  eminent ; they  will 
*r  i U *?*?  • hut  cf  detraction  : as  if  there  were  something  vet 
oo  foul,  as  <kd  obnubdate  «v«m  the  brightest  glory. 

Fe/tham.  Hesol vs  50.  Cot.  89. 

Ut  otters  glory  in  their  triumphs  and  trophies,  in  their  olnubilm 
or  bodies  corufccanl ; that  they  have  brought  fear  upon  chant- 
Waterborne.  Apologiefor  Learning,  p.  175. 

OBOLARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Didy- 
narma,  order  A ngiospermia.  Generic  character ; calyx 
five-cleft;  corolla  bell-shaped,  four-cleft ; capsule  one- 
celled,  two-valved,  many  seeded  ; stamens  in  the  divi- 
sions  of  the  corolla. 

. *p*w**»  O.  Virginica , a small  herbaceous  peren- 

nial, native  of  North  America.  Nutlal. 

OBREPTION,  Lat.  obrepere ; to  creep  slyly:  (06, 
•Ug.  and  repere,  to  creep.) 

T.r'  obrrption  ; obreption.  the  creeping  or  stealing  to 
a thing  by  crofly  means  ; the  getting  or  obtaining  thereof 
by  dissimulation  or  private  cousenage;  Cotgrave;  who 


also  uses  the  adjective  obrepiilious  in  r.  Obreptice  ; and  OBREP- 
Delpino  in  v.  Obreplicio.  TION. 

Stwlden  incursions  and  obreptums,  sins  of  more  ignorance  ami  in-  ’ 

advertency.  Cndworth.  Sermons,  p.  81. 

O BRIUM , in  Z oology,  a genus  of  Coleopteroua  insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  four,  unequal,  terminal 
joint  elongate,  of  the  maxillary  subfusiform-irnneate  ; of 
the  labial  ovate-truncate ; antennae  pilose,  slender,  first 
'oint  robust,  second  subglobose,  third  and  fourth  slender, 
of  nearly  equal  length,  fifth  elongate,  sixth  and  follow- 
ing shorter,  and  of  nearly  equal  length  with  each  other; 
head  brood,  trigonal ; eyes  truncate  ; thorax  longer  than 
broad,  with  the  sides  produced  in  the  middle  ; body  elon- 
gate, subcylindric ; elytra  rounded  at  the  apex  ; femora 
abruptly  clavate  ; tibia  slender,  single. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Cerambyr  caniharmua,  Linneus  ; 

Ob.  cantharium , Curtis,  BriU.  Entom.  vol  ii.  pi.  xci. 

Five  species,  two  of  them  British  ; they  inhabit  decaying 
trees,  upon  which  their  lame  suhsist. 

OBSCE'NE,  \ Fr.  obscene;  H.  otceno  ; Sp.  ob- 

Obsce'nely,  ( icwio  ; Lat.  obttcenua ; of  uncertain 

Obsce'mbks*s,  r Etymology.  Vossius  and  Marti. 

Obscb'nitv.  j nius  collect  the  opinions  of  pre- 
ceding writers.  Ob  is  negative,  Varro  says,  of  actera  : 

Ea  dicta  ab  scasvA,  id  eat,  sinistrA ; quod  quec  sinistra 
aunt,  bona  auapicia  rxiatimantur.  Dr  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  vi. 

In  common  usage  it  is 

Abominable,  inauspicious ; offensive,  foul,  lewd. 

Tbe  guilty  nerpcut*,  ami  obsemer  beasts. 

Creep,  conscious,  to  their  secret  rests ; 

Nature  to  the*  does  reverence  pay 
111  omens  and  ill  sights  remove*  out  of  the  way. 

Cowley.  Hymn  to  IJght. 

As  when  wee  avoid  lo«*e  by  it,  and  escape  obscenenest.  and  gain* 
u the  grace  and  property,  which  belpes  significance. 

Ben  Jvnoon,  Discoveries,  fol.  ] 1 8. 

TL«  Heathen  Poet*  did  nominate,  iouoeale,  adiure,  adore,  and 
supplicate  these  idoles,  and  discourse  of  all  their  genealogies,  villa, 
lues,  and  obscenities. 

Ihrynne.  Hsstrio- Mentis,  part  i.  act  iii.  sc.  I, 

The  Maxoreths,  and  Rabbinical  Scholiasts  not  well  aiteodinir, 
have  often  m»*d  to  blur  the  margent  with  keri  instead  of  kotiv  and 
gav*  us  this  inoulsc  ml*  out  of  their  Talmud,  that  all  words  which 
in  the  law  are  wnt  obscenely,  must  chang’d  to  more  avil  words. 

Milton.  Harks,  vol.  i.  fol.  115.  An  Apotogy  for  Smcctymnuus. 

Sudden,  our  bands  a spotted  pard  restrain  ; 

Then,  arm'd  with  tusks,  and  lightning  in  his  eves, 

The  boar’s  ubteener  shape  the  god  indies. 

Pbpe.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  ir. 

I wish,  at  least,  oar  sacred  riles  were  free 
From  those  pollution*  of  obscenity. 

Dry  den.  Juvenal.  Satire  6. 


TT»en,  on  a lofty  beam,  the  matron  ty’d 
The  noose  dishonest,  and  obscenely  dy’d, 

Pdt.  Ftrgri.  jfZneid,  book  xii. 


OBSCU'RE,  ©. 

Obscu'kr,  adj. 

Obscu're,  «. 

Obsci/rclt, 

Obsco'renem, 

Obscu'bity, 

Obkcura'tion 


Fr.  obteureir;  IL  oacurare ; 
Sp.  obacurecer ; Lat,  obacurare, 
from  obacunta  ; ob,  and  (obsolete) 
Vjeurt/x,  from  wrtrr/ios,  and  this  from 
«Kia,  umbra.  See  Vossius,  and 
Schetd.  in  Lennep,  p.  899. 

- j To  dim  or  darken  ; to  cloud, 

to  hide,  to  be  or  cause  to  be  gloomy ; less  distinguish- 
able or  discernible;  difficult  to  be  perceived  or  dis- 
covered. The  adjective  is  also  applied  as  equivalent  to 
Unknown,  unnoticed;  mean,  base. 

— — Lone  is  right  of  wich  nature 
Now  is  faire,  and  now  obscure, 

Now  bright. 

CAuuerr . The  Roma»t  of  the  Rose,  p,  210, 
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Behold  and  I shall  now  the  cloude  retnone 
Which  uumast  thy  mortal  sight  iloth  dim  : 

Wboe*  roouHure  doth  o bseure  all  tbh|a  abou*. 

Surrey,  Vtrg d.  .£n ess,  liook  >i. 

Ami  therefor*  [He]  euer  so  laboured  to  ret  his  wwrtk#  in  such 
o bseure  and  d.mUful  fashion  that  he  might*  haue  alwaye  some 
refuge  at  MBS  storting  hole. 

Sir  Thomas  Mure.  Bodes,  fol.  SOI.  The  Secmd  Part  of  the 
Cvnfutstvm  of  TyndtdL 

Btrr.  I must  not : ’twill  break  l>ii  heart  to  hear  it 
Jul.  How  ? there’*  bad  tidings  : 1 must  obscure  and  hear  it 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Maid  of  the  AMI,  act  iv.sc.  1. 

Bor.  I mint  be  plain  then,  come  I know  you  ore  Maria : this  thin 
rail  cannot  obscure  yon. 

Id.  The  UUk  Thief  act  if.  re.  1. 

Oft  on  the  bordering  deep 

Encamp  their  legions,  or  with  thtrnre  wing 
Scout  farr  and  whU  into  the  realm  of  night. 

Scorning  surprise, 

Milton.  Paradise  least,  hook  iL  1. 131. 

Who  shall  tempt  with  wand'riug  feet 

The  dark  unMtom’d  infinite  abyss 
Ami  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way. 

Id.  A.  book  iL  L 410. 

The  body  of  Richard  after  many  indignities  and  reproaches  (the 
dirig-.e*  and  obsequies  of  the  common  people  towards  tyrants)  was 
obscurely  buried.  Bacon.  hmy  Henry  I'll.  fol.  2. 

Thou  may’*!  in  after-ages  live  esteem’d, 

Unbuil  d in  these  lines,  reserv’d  in  pureness ; 

These  shall  entomb  those  ey***,  that  have  redeem'd 
Me  from  the  vulgar,  the*  from  all  oAiwroiru. 

Daniel.  Sonnet  41.  To  Delia. 

These  question#  of  predestination,  being  perplexed,  thorny,  and 
troublesome  through  their  obscurenm,  may,  without  all  detriment 
of  salvation,  he  either  unknown  or  dammed. 

Hall,  fia  Media,  The  Hay  of  Peace,  vol.  «•  p.  827. 

Understanding  hereby  Iheir  cosmical  discent.  or  their  setting 
when  the  min  ariveth,  awl  not  their  heliacal  o bscuration,  or  their  in- 
clusion in  ths  lustre  of  live  sun.  . 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Frrourt,  book  VI.  ch.  (U. 

Thy  gifts  thou  in  obscurity  dost  waste 

False  friend*  thy  kind  new,  born  but  to  deceive  thee. 

Drayton.  Idea  10. 

His  fiery  cannon  did  their  passage  guide. 

And  following  smoke  obscur'd  them  from  the  foe: 

Thus  IwacL  safe  from  the  Egyptian's  wide, 

By  flaming  pillars  and  by  cloud*  did  go. 

Dry  den.  Annua  A Itrabtla. 

Now  bolder  ftrei  appear. 

And  o’er  the  palpable  abscurrmenl  sport, 

Glaring  and  guy  as  falling  Lucifer.  _ . 

Pomfrtl.  Diet  Aimmsa. 

When  all  the  instruments  of  knowledge  are  forbid  to  do  their 
office  ignorance  and  obscurity  must  need#  he  ujion  the  whole  touL 
South.  Sermons,  vol.  its.  p.  04. 

But  the  dark  mantle  of  involving  time 

lias  veil’d  their  bcautie*,  and  abocurd  their  rhyme.  ^ 

Lang  home.  Genua  and  ! aimer . 

, Thu#  ever  fix’d 

In  #nlitude,  may  1,  o'.»cirrc/y  safe, 

Deceive  mankind,  and  steal  through  life  along, 

A#  slide*  the  foot  of  Time,  unmark’d,  unknown. 

Mallet.  The  Excssrsum,  can.  1. 

OBSECR A'TION, \ Fr.  obsecration;  Sp.  obse - 
O'bsecratory.  J cracion  ; Lat  obsecralio ; from 
obxcrarc.  lo  pray  earnestly,  (ob,  oug.  and  tacer  ; sec 
Consecrate.)  Quasi  per  sacra  vel  a sacris  orare. 

An  earnest  prayer  or  beseeching. 

The  verb  to  obtccruti  is  given  by  Dr.  Noit  in  Ins 
Glossary  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt : it  has  not  occurred  to 
us  in  the  Poems. 


That  these  were  comprehended  under  the  #acra,  i#  manifest  from 
the  old  form  of  obsecration.  Stilling  fret . 

Oh  that  we  could  at  last  now  entertain  that  graciou#  and  obse- 
cratory  charge  of  the  blessed  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  (1  Cor.  i.  10.) 
IloJI.  H'orJu,  voL  iii.  p.  J>88.  The  Peace  Maher , set.  26. 


A Fr.  obirquirur  ; Lat.  oltsrqui- 
{ oaua,  obaequium,  from  ofaequi.  to 


OBSEQUY, 

Obse'quioub,  > • ? 

Obsequiously,  | follow  closely,  (o&,nug.ond  sequi, 

Obsequiousness.  ) to  follow.)  Hence  obacquiova. 
Following  closely,  observantly,  servilely  ; observant, 
attentive  to,  complying,  yielding  ; subservient,  servile. 

To  youth  me  owetli  to  be  obsequious, 

Nou  1 begin  thus  to  work*  for  bis  v»k* 

Which  may  the  feruencu  of  loue  asUko 
To  the  loner,  os  a initigatiue. 

Prologue  to  the  Remedy  of  Issue . Imputed  to  Chaucer. 

With  all  faythfull  obstqny  worvhippe  hym  therfore  that  created 
heauvu  and  caithe  in  wonderfull  streugth  and  bvwty. 

Bale.  Image , pert  ii.  sig.  1.  7. 

He  came  rnto  the  kynge*  grace,  and  wayted  vppon  hym,  and 
was  no  mau  so  obtequyous  mul  semic cable. 

Tyndall.  H’orkes,  foL  3fiB.  The  Practice  of  Popish  Prelates. 

Hee  kept  a strait  hand  on  his  nobilitie,  and  chow  rather  to 
aduftoce  clcrgicmen  and  lawyers,  which  were  more  obsequious  to 
him,  but  had  Lease  interest  in  the  people. 

Bacon.  King  Henry  77/.  p.  241. 

I find  one  of  them  obsequiously  ranking  ready  for  thy  coming 
out  of  those  chambei*  of  death,  upon  thine  Raster  morning  ; roll- 
ing  away  that  massy  stone,  which*  the  vain  cure  of  thine  advrminen 
had  laid. 

Hall.  I Forks , vol.  iii.  fol.  947.  The  Great  Mystery  «/  Godliness, 
sec.  10. 

Mo*.  Tis  true,  that,  sway’d  by  strong  nrcesaitie, 

1 am  enforc’d  to  rate  my  carvfull  bread 
With  too  much  o bseauie. 

Ben  Jonton.  The  Fax,  aci  ui.  sc.  2. 

- Let  neither 

Too  much  obsequiousness  teach  them  iusolency, 

Nor  any  ill  usage  brand  us  with  incivility. 

Shirley.  The  Merchant's  Wife , act  L SC.  2. 

« Sweet  pleasing  sleep  !”  (Salurnia  thus  began,) 

“ Who  spread's!  thy  empire  o’er  each  god  and  man  ; 

If  e'er  obsequious  to  thy  Juno’s  will, 

O Power  of  slumbers  ! hear,  and  favour  still.” 

rope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xiv. 

lie  fell  in  lore  with  Omphale,  Queen  of  Lyda,  and  in  order  to 
win  her  affections  by  his  obsequiousness,  ctHuIescendra  to  change 
the  hid*  for  a suite  of  purple,  and  the  club  for  a distaff. 

Lewis.  Statius,  book  s.  L 970,  n. 

When  theatres  far  you  the  scenes  forego, 

And  the  box  bows  obsequiously  low  : 

How  dull  the  plan  which  indolence  ha*  drawn, 

Th«  mosty  grotto,  or  the  flow’ry  lawn  ! 

Shmtlane.  7b  a Body,  October  7, 1/36. 
The  common  people  have  not  yet  contracted  that  obtequiousneta 
and  submission,  which  the  rigour  of  their  government,  if  no  revolu- 
tion occurs  to  redress  it.  must  in  time  reduce  them  to. 

Observer,  No.  21. 

OW.QCY,  ")  Fr.  obaeqvea;  Sp.  obaequict ; 
Obsr'qutous,  >Lnt.  obsrquios,  introduced  as  cqui- 
Obse'quiously.  J valent  to  craequuK.  See  Exe 
quips  ; from  ex-srqui,  to  follow  out,  sc.  the  funeral  pomp 
to  burial.  And  hence  obaequy. 

The  funeral  procession  ; the  funeral  rites  or  solem- 

nitics.  , , , . 

Obsequious  and  obsequiously  are  used  by  Shtkspearc 
from  the  noun  in  this  application. 

And  to  the  ladies  he  restored  again 

Toe  bodies  of  hir  housbondr*  that  were  slain, 

To  don  the  obsequies,  ai  was  tho  tlw  giro. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmghtes  Tele,  r.  995. 
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I nil  that  there  be  ordeyned  ij  tapers  of  ij,  !b.  every  taper,  and 
ij.  candilstykka  of  the  wax-chaundeUer,  aad  they  do  be  sett  at  my 
grave  and  to  bceone  the  tyme  ot  the  lte'e  obtequy. 

Fabyan.  Preface,  p.  viii. 

The  corps  wav  conveyed  from  Pomfret  to  Iomdun  ; where  it  lay 
with  open  face  in  Saint  Pauls  three  <lay,  and  alter  a aoieinu 
obtequy,  wat  bail  to  Langly.  and  t lie  re  meanly  interred. 

Darnel,  history  of  CtvU  Wart , book  iii.  note  7. 

Scarce  was  hi*  l*o*\y  lapp’d  up  'n  tlve  lead 
Before  hi*  doleful  obsequies  were  done, 

When  England’*  crown  wu*  set  on  Kdward'*  head. 

Drayton.  The  legend  of  Pierce  Gaveslon. 
But  you  mu^t  know,  your  father  luet  a father, 

That' father  lust,  lost  run,  and  the  reruiuer  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  tome  term* 

To  <lo  obsequious  Borrow. 

Shakspeare.  Ham/el,  fol.  154. 


■ But  vncle  draw  you  nee  nr. 


To  shed  obsequious  teanes  vpon  this  trunke. 

Id.  Titus  jindroitirus,  foL  52. 

Aknr.  Set  downr,  set  downe  your  honourable  load, 

If  honour  may  bo  *hrowded  in  a berafl  j 
Whil'st  1 a while  obsequiously  lament 
Th*  rutmiely  fall  of  veriuous  Lancaster. 

Id.  Ih chard  III,  fol.  174. 
And,  that  the  princely  obsequies  might  be 
Perform'd  according  to  hi*  high  degree. 

The  steed,  that  bore  him  living  to  the  sight 
Wl»  trapp'd  with  polish'd  steel,  nil  shining  bright, 

And  cover’d  with  th'  achievement*  of  the  knight. 

Dry  den.  Pal-im^n  and  Arctic, 

OBSERVE,  v. 


Onsefnv\BLe, 

Obsk'rvably, 

Obse'rvant,  adj. 

Obse'rvant,  n. 

Obre'rvancr, 

Obse'hvajicy, 

Observation, 

ObsfrvaTor, 

OBSERVATORY, 

Obu'rvu, 

Obse^rvinoly. 


See  Conserve,  Fr.  obmvcr; 
It.  onurrare ; Sp.  oburvar;  Lat. 
oo$ervarf%  to  keep  carefully,  (ot, 
l attpr.  ami  scrtarc.  to  keep.) 

’ To  keep  or  hold,  nc.  in  sight, 
to  behold ; to  watch,  to  guard ; 
to  note  or  notice,  to  attend  to,  to 
mark  or  remark  ; to  regard. 


This  maner  of  woman,  that  obsmen  chaslitee,  most  be  clene  in 
herte  as  wet  a*  in  body  and  in  thought. 

CAfiucrr.  The  Per  tones  Tale,  p.  167. 
Right  so  thit  god  of  lone*  hypocrite 
Dolh  so  hi*  ceremonies  and  obeisance 
And  keejiethin  *emhlannt  atle  hi*  observance. 

That  souueth  unto  gentillnesee  uf  love. 

Id.  The  Franheleincs  Tale,  v.  1 0930. 

And  axeth  by  what  obsertHsnec 
She  might  moste,  to  the  plesanco 
Ot  gud,  that  nightra  reulc  kejte. 

(rower.  Conf.  Am.  book  i.  p.  23. 

I will  observe  the  Lawe,  that  nature  pane  to  roe, 

To  conquer  such  as  will  resist,  and  let  the  rest  go  free. 
Surrey.  Sony.  Of  a La  die  that  refused  lo  daunce  with  him. 

That  the  true  obtenmtien  of  the  salwoth  comistcth  not  onelv  in 
abstaining  from  bodely  labour*  : and  that  to  a christien  ini,  cucry 
day  is  the  saboath  and  not  rwly  the  aeumth  day.  1 

Barnes.  Epitome  of  hu  horkes,  fol.  367. 

~ — I do  kme 

To  note,  and  to  observe  • though  1 live  out, 

Free  from  the  adive  torrent,  yet  I'd  raarke 
The  currents,  and  the  passages  of  tiling*, 

Far  mure  ovoe  private  use;  and  know  the  ebba 
And  flowes  of  state. 

Ben  Jon  son.  The  Fax,  act  ii.  ac.  1 . fid.  406. 
That  wrong,  by  order,  may  grow  right  by  this  : 

Sith  right  th’  observer,  but  of  order  is. 

VOL  XXV  Dnniel,  history  of  Civil  Wars,  book  vii. 


It  hath  one  obtereahle  general!  resolution  of  Uie  whole  body  of  OB- 
thu  Lords  and  Commons,  warranting  it  in  King  John’s  reign,  rvt n SERVE, 
then  when  they  all  took  up  arm*  to  enforce  him  to  curotirm  the  _ 
great  Charter  itself,  which  our  opposite*  cry  out  to  be  violated  by  OBSESS, 
the  Parliament's  moderate  seizures,  oucly  by  way  uf  dihtresve  or  . . 

sequestration.  _ v 

Prynne,  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  part  iv.  p.  29. 

And  here  was  an  end  of  all  the  troubles  of  this  king ; in  whom 
it  is  observable,  that  loving  his  cave  so  well  av  he  did,  he  should  run 
voluntarily  into  such  troubles,  csiwcially  at  home,  upon  no  small 
occasions  as  ho  did.  Baker.  Amy  John,  Anno  1216. 

And  therefore  alto  it  is  prodigious  to  have  Blunder  in  a clear  sky*, 
as  is  observably  recorded  in  some  historic*. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulyar  Errvurt,  book  u.  cb.  V.  p.  93. 

Therein  the  hermite,  which  hi*  life  her;  led 
%In  streight  obteruanee  uf  religious  vow, 

IV as  wont  his  howrr*  and  holy  thing*  to  bed. 

Spenser.  Fame  Quecne,  look  vi.  can,  5. 

Aim!  as  wholesome  meat  comiptrth  to  little  worraes  ; so  good 
forme*  and  order*  corrupt  into  a number  of  petty  observances. 

Bacon.  Essay  17.  p.  98. 

Of  their  weight  they  wrre  so  curious  and  observant,  that  they  had 
them  [lamprey  J weighed  many  times  at  their  very  tables  in  the 
presence  of  their  guest*. 

hakewiu.  Apologir,  book  iv.  ch.  vii.  tec.  G. 

Such  alternants  they  are  thereof  that  our  Sauionr  himnUe  beeiiur 
to  set  down  the  perfect  idea  of  that  which  we  are  to  pray  and  wish 
fiir  on  earth,  did  not  teach  to  pray  or  wish  fur  more,  than  onelv  that 
hccne  it  myght  l»ee  with  vs,  m with  them  it  i*  haauen. 

Hooker.  EcdetimticaU  Politic,  book  i.  ate,  4.  fol.  10. 

If  we  come  to  later  years,  both  in  England  and  in  foreign  mill, 
the  ©6jrr«  a/or  of  the  Bills  of  Mortality  before  mentioned  [Dr.  Iiake- 
will]  hath  given  us  the  best  account  of  I bo  number  that  lota 
plague*  have  swept  away. 

hale.  Origination  of  Mankind , ch.  i*.  see.  2.  fol.  213. 

There  ia  some  sonic  of  good  new  in  thing*  cuill, 

Would  men  observing ty  distill  it  out. 

Shaktpeare.  henry  F.  fol.  S3. 

10  Sep.  1676.  Din’d  with  me  Mr.  Flam-dead  the  learned  arfro- 
login- and  mathematician,  whom  hi*  maty  had  establish'd  in  the  new 
Vote  real  a nr  in  Greeucwjch  Park,  furnished  with  the  choicest  instru- 
ments, An  honest,  sincere  man. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  voL  i.  p,  4S6. 

But  pardon  too,  if  xealous  for  the  right, 

A *triet  observer  of  each  noble  flight. 

From  the  fine  gold  I separate  tin*  allay, 

And  show  how  hasty  writers  some  times  stray. 

Dry  den.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  can.  4. 

She  may  be  handsome,  yet  be  chaste,  you  say. 

Good  otfserrator,  not  so  lost  uwav. 

Id,  Juvenal.  Satire  10. 

I am  inclined  to  think,  that  Orid  hail  *o  great  an  attention  to 
poetical  embellishments,  that  he  voluntarily  declined  a strict  obter- 
mace  of  any  astronomical  *y*ttm. 

Garth.  Preface  to  Ovids  Metamorphoses. 

Er  n now  she  shades  thy  evening. walk  with  hav*. 

(No  hireling  she,  no  j-rontilute  to  praise,) 

F.v’n  now  Jsservant  of  the  parting  ray, 

Eye*  the  calm  sun-net  of  thy  various  day. 

Pope.  To  the  East  of  Oxford. 

In  my  small  observations  of  mankind,  1 have  ever  found  that 
vuch  as  ore  not  rather  too  full  of  spirit  when  Urey  are  young,  dege- 
nerate to  dulues*  in  their  »ge.  * Job 

Drydes 


Dedication  to  the  Georgies, 


Since  the  obligation  upon  Christum*,  to  comply  with  the  religious 
otrer™re  of  Sunday,  arise*  from  the  Public  urea  of  the  institution, 
Md  the  anthonty  of  the  apostolic  practice,  the  manner  of  observing 
it  ought  to  be  that  which  best  fulfils  these  uses,  and  conform,  the 
nearest  to  this  practice. 

Pa/ey.  Mo,ul  Philosophy,  vol  ii.  book  v.  ch.  viii.  p.  92. 

OBSE'SS,  r.’)  Lai.  obxidcre,  obtemts,  to  set  against, 
OiaruiON,  Vlo  liesel,  (ob,  and  sederc.) 

Obsi  oiona  t..  J To  btsrt,  to  besir^r, 

In  posietsion — the  Evil  Spirit  was  supposed  to  enter 
4 it 
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OBSKSS. 

OBSTA- 

CLE. 


into  poumltm  of  the  body  of  the  demoniac  : in  obsession, 
to  beset  or  besiege  him  from  without. 

Obsidionat.  See  the  Quotation  from  Pliny. 

Nswe  it  i»  tu  be  faced  that  when*  maiestie  approachrth  to  ex- 
enw,  A (he  mind  is  obsessed  with  inordinate  glori**,  lest  pryde,  of 
all  Tices  mnovte  huryble,  shuWlo  sodvynly  outre  and  take  prisoner 
the  liarte  of  a gviity  liman  called  to  auctoritie.' 

Sir  TAomxit  kJyvt.  The  Gwtnumr,  book  si.  ch.  if.  foL  103. 


Melancholy  persona  are  most  sul  ject  to  diabolical  temptations  and 
illusions,  and  most  apt  to  entertains  them,  and  the  Dem.ll  best  able 
to  worke  upon  them.  But  whether  bv  obsession,  or  possession,  or 
otJvenrise.  I will  not  determine,  ’tis  a di&cult  question. 

Bur  lam,  Anatomy  of  J Irhmckoly,  fid.  53. 

Cory.  Grave  fathers,  he  is  pttteti ; againe,  1 say, 

I\. if  tt : oay,  if  there  be  ynwims, 

And  ebseuton,  heo  has  both. 

Ben  Junto*.  The  Far,  act  r.  sc.  12. 


The  same  was  called  also  an  obsidmnall  coronet  or  seige-gmr/and, 
namely,  when  some  captauie  had  forced  the  encmiro  to  rah*  the 
•rige  ami  dislodge,  mul  thereby  saved  cither  a whole  town  or  campo 
from  utter  shame  and  final  I destruction. 

Holland.  P/issie,  ml.  is.  ch.  IT. 

OBSrGNATE,*!  Lot.  obsignan,  to  mark  strongly, 

O b# ion a'tiojv  , >(o6,  aug.  and  square,  to  mark  or 

Obsi'gn  atory.  j sign.) 

To  mark  strongly  or  firmly,  to  confirm  by  marking, 
turning,  or  sealing;  to  confirm,  to  ratify. 


This  tha  Spirit  of  God  does  work  in  all  his  servants ; and  it  if 
called  the  spirit  of  obngnuti vn,  or  the  confirming  spirit,  because  it 
coafirms  our  hope,  and  assures  out  title  to  life  eternal. 

Tayhr.  Sermons,  Of  the  Spirit  of  Groce,  part  i.  p.  4. 

As  circumcision  was  a seal  of  the  coveuant  mad*  with  Abraham 
and  his  posterity  ; «o  keeping  the  sabbath  did  ohyssk  the  covenant 
made  with  the  children  of  Ihravl  afrer  their  delivery  out  of  Egypt. 
Harrow.  Harks,  vol.  i.  fol.  109.  .1*  Exposition  of  the  D fealty  me. 


Yea  they  are  the  builders  of  that  house,  founding  it  by  initial  con- 
version, rearing  it  In'  continued  instruction,  covering  and  furnishing 
it  by  sacramental  obsignation  of  divine  grace. 

Id.  lb.  Sermm  1 1.  voL  i.  fol.  1(9. 

Merely  abtiguntory  signs. 

Dr  Hard  to  Buhop  Bedel.  Parr's  Letters  of  Usher,  p.  441.  • 

OBSOLESCENT,^  Lat.  o6w/«cwm,  obsolrtus ; 

Odsolb'te,  f-ahtoletcerc,  oh,  svlcrt,  to  grow 

Obsole'tenbss.  ) or  become,  to  be,  lost,  &c. 
through  disuse;  ( obt , and  oleo,  from  tir.  oWd®,  or 
©AAtyu,  to  lose,  to  destroy.) 

Becoming  disused ; coming  into  disuse. 

Whereby  it  hath  come  to  pxs,  that  many  words  and  phrases, 
becoming  obsolete,  have  been  exchanged  by  the  collators  of  the 
copies,  for  others  more  in  use.  in  tin*  nge  and  country  wherin  they 
lived.  Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  v.  ch.  L,  fol.  291. 

n«  [Waller]  attained,  by  a felicity  like  instinct,  a sty!*,  which 
perhaps  will  never  I*  obsolete. 

Johnton.  Ufe  of  Haller. 

All  tho  wonts  compounded  of  here  and  a preposition,  except 
hereafter,  or*  obsolete  or  obsolescent . 

Id.  Dicltomry,  in  v.  Hereout. 

The  reader  is  therefore  embarrarard  at  nnce  with  dead  and  with 
foreign  languages,  with  obsoleteness  and  innovation. 

Id.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p,  110.  Proposals  for  Printing  the  If  irks  of 
Shake  pear c. 

O'BSTACLE.l  Fr.  obitaefer,  obstacle;  IL  osla- 

O'bstancy.  Jcoio;  Sp.  obstaculo ; Lob  obtla- 
cult/m,  from  ob-stare,  to  stand  against,  to  oppose,  or 
resist. 

An  opposition  or  resistance,  stoppage,  hiuderance,  or 
impediment. 

■ ■ Sire,  so  ther  he  non  obstacle 
Other  than  this,  God  of  his  hi*  miracle, 


And  of  his  mercy  may  so  for  yon  were he, 

That  « ye  have  your  righla  of  holy  cherche. 

Ye  may  repeut  ut  wedded  inaones  bf, 

In  which  ye  aaiu  ther  is  no  wo  ne  strif. 

Chaucer.  The  Mar  ebonies  Tale , ▼.  9533. 

Now  if  we  should  fayixs  a purgatory,  it  were  not  possible  to 
imagine  a greater  obstacle  to  make  vs  foare  A dye  tram  death. 

Frith.  Worhes,  fuL  3W.  An  Answer  is  Haslafs  Dialogue. 

Because  an  obstacle,  by  nature  earthly  and  foul,  doth  not  receive 
the  pure  clearness  of  light : alluding  to  that  most  divine  light, 
which  only  akineth  on  those  minds,  which  are  purged  from  all 
worldly  dross,  and  human  uncleanness. 

Ralegh.  History  of  ike  World,  book  i.  sec.  7.  fol.  7. 

It  doth  indeed  but  irrila  redder c spansnlia,  annul  the  contract : 
after  marriage  it  is  of  no  obstanae. 

Ben  Jon  son.  The  Silent  Woman,  act  v.  ac.  3. 


OBSTA- 

CLE. 


OBSTI- 

NATE. 


They  guide  a troop  of  slaves. 

Our  inissiLe-weapun’d  hehtls,  to  observe, 

Provide,  forewarn,  and  obstacles  remora. 

Glover.  Leonidas,  book  ii. , 

OBSTETRICATE,  j LaL  obslclricari ; o Ute- 
Oustr  m ica'tiok,  I trix,  ah  obtidmdo.  Vossius 
Obste'trick,  [ thinks  ob  is  here  equivalent 

Obstethi'cious.  / to  ad,  obttelrix , quasi  adses- 
trix,  quia  ndsideat  parturienti ; because  she  sits  or 
continues  silting  with  or  close  to  one  who  is  bringing 
forth. 

To  assist  in  bringing  forth  ; to  aid  or  help  at  & birth 
or  production. 

Nature  dues  oUletrioale,  and  do  that  office  of  herself  when  it  is 
the  projier  season.  Evelyn,  ii.  6. 


There  he  must  lie  in  an  nncoulh  posture,  for  his  appointed  month, 
till  the  native  bunds  being  loosed  and  (lie  doors  forced  open,  he 
shall  lie  by  an  Iwlpful  obstelncatton  drawn  forth  into  a larger  prison 
of  the  world ; 1 1 tv  re  indeed  he  hath  elbow-room  enough. 

Hall.  D orks,  vol.  iii  foL  492.  The  Free  Prisoner,  sac.  8. 

Yet  is  all  humane  teaching,  but  reaicutical,  or  obstetricians. 

Cad  worth.  Int  :11a.  tool  System,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  fob  633, 


Or  see  him  guard  their  pregnant  hour ; 

Exert  his  soft  obstetric  power  ; 

And,  lending  each  his  lenient  hand* 

With  new-born  grubs  enrich  the  Land. 

Shout  one.  Moral  Piece*. 


OBSTINATE,  \ Fr.  obatine;  It.  oslinalo ; Sp. 
Obstinacy,  \ob*iinado  i Lai.  obaiimttu*,  from 
O'bstinatbly,  j obttinare,  to  stand  against,  to 
O'nsn  NATE  ness.  J persist,  {ob,  and  tlanart  or  *f»- 
nare,  from  stare.) 

Persisting,  (sc.  in  self-will,  in  opinion;)  self-willed, 
stubborn,  firm,  immovable,  inflexible.  See  the  Quota- 
tion from  Elyot 


For  trisletae  is  of  suche  a kyndo, 

Tint  far  to  maintene  h*  folia 
He  hath  with  bym  obstmade, 

Whiche  w within  of  *uche  a sleuth 
That  he  fontaluRh  all  the  trouth 
And  well  to  no  reason  bowe. 

(lower.  Co**/.  Am.  book  W.  p.  1SI» 


For  where  a man  in  obstumte 
Wan  hojie  fidleth  at  taste, 

Whiche  maie  not  longe  after  laste, 
Till  vlouth  make  of  hym  an  end*. 


And  bo  was  be  after  much  fauour  shared  him,  A ,labo'ir 

aritably  token  for  the  onuing  of  him  delyuerod  «n  eoneuwon  for 
■ obstinaeie  to  the  seculare  hande*. 

r Thomas  More.  Worke,  foL  346.  The  Confutation  of  Tindall. 
Preface. 

Obstinaeie  is  an  affection  immouabW,  tpsA  to  wyne^aboo dem- 
igc  reason,  which  is  ingemlred  of  pnrde,  that  » to  »*). 

Sine  internet  h so  mochc  him  self  abeuc  any  other,  that  he  re. 
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OBSTI-  potcth  his  owne  wytto  oiurty,  to  be  ia  perfection,  end  contemncth  al 
NATE,  other  councell.  . ....  . 

Sr  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Osvtrmanr,  book  m.  ca.  xv. 

OB-  God  is  not  able  to  shews  snrhe  mercy  vnto  them  that  rJ/Umately 
STRUCT.  fj^o,  t^uth,  end  become  enenyee  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Bible,  Amu,  1551.  Helrues,  cb.  vi-  note*. 

Whom  against  the  ebstsmtenesse  of  the  mid  William  Swinderbp 
wo  thought  good  to  receioe.  and  did  rcceiue. 

Fnx.  Martyrs,  fol.  434.  Rickard  11.  Anno  1301. 

So  war  bath  side*  with  obstinate  despite, 

With  like  revenge  ; and  neither  party  bow'd. 

1 tan  tel.  History  of  Civil  Wart , book  vi 
For  Vespasian  himsalfe,  at  tlie  banning  of  his  empire,  he  was 
not  »o  ubsluuitefy  boot  to  ohtah*  vnneasonable  matter*. 

.S an/e.  Tan/us,  book  ii.  ch.  sir.  fol.  91. 

For  if  the  souldim  presently  after  tliir  victory  had  directly  rc- 
ixkrcd  lo  Hume,  whiles  they  were  iu  courage  and  hart,  by  raiua  of 
their  late  good  success*,  beside  a nuturall  obstinnleness  in  them,  tho 
matter  would  not  ha  vs  bin  ended  so  quickly. 

Id.  lb.  book  iri.  ch.  xiv.  foL  133. 

For  every  degree  of  obstinacy  in  youth  is  one  step  to  rebellion. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  V.  p.  24. 
With  powers  united,  obstinately  bold 
Invade  him,  couch'd  amid  tbs  scaly  fold. 

Pops.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  ir. 


OBSTRETEROUS,*)  Lat.  obstreperua,  from  ob~ 

Obstreperously,  >»lrcpcre,  to  make  a noise  at 

Obstre'pf.rouswbss.  j or  against ; (oi,  and  streprre, 
to  make  a noise.) 

Noisy,  clamorous ; loudly,  turbulcntly  or  confusedly 
noisy,  or  clumorous. 

Jex-  Obstreperous  carle, 

If  thy  throat's  tempest  could  o'erturne  my  house, 

What  satisfaction  were  it  for  thv  child. 

Beaumont  and  Ft  ticker.  The  Maid  in  the  MtU,  act  Ui.  SC.  1. 

A numerous  crowd  of  silly  women  and  young  people,  seemed  to 
be  hugely  taken  and  enamour'd  with  his  obstrcporousneti  and  unde- 
cwnt  cants.  Hood.  Athemtr  Osotsienses,  to),  ii.  fol.  578. 

Than  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  ambition's  call, 

Would  shrink  to  hear  tV  obstreperous  trump  of  fame ; 
Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  fall 
Health,  competence,  and  |*eucc. 

Beattu.  The  MinUretl,  book  L 

OBSTR1CTION,  found  hitherto  only  in  Milton: 
Lat.  obslrictus,  from  obttringcre,  to  Lie  fust,  to  fasten, 
(oi,  and  slriitgtre.)  See  Constrain. 

A tieing  or  fastening  ; binding,  bond  or  obligation. 

Whom  so  it  ] dense*  him  by  choice 
From  natural  obsinctum,  without  taint 
Of  sin  or  legal  debt. 

Aid  ton.  Samson  A //on  islet,  p.  457. 

OBSTRU  CT,  v.  \ Fr.  obstnter;  It  obsiruire; 

OaaTRt'cTER,  I Lat  obtlruere,  to  build  against. 

Obstruction,  >(oi,  and  siruert,  to  build.)  See 

Obstructive,  aqj.  I Construct. 

Obstructive,  n.  J To  build  up  against,  to  heap 
up  against,  to  block  up,  to  stop  up ; to  oppose,  to  put  or 
place  in  the  way  of,  to  binder. 

Both  Sin,  and  Death,  and  yawning  Crave  at  loot, 

Through  Chau*  hurl’d,  obstruct  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

For  ever,  and  seal  up  his  ravenous  juwes. 

MU  ion . Paradise  last,  book  X.  L C36. 

And  who  [Sir  Phtliro  Omul]  was  of  all  the  moat  eminent  os  in 
quality,  so  in  crime  (had  he  been  judged  by  a lawful  authority)  as 
having  been  one  of  the  principal  beading  men  in  that  raiuirvctioa, 
and  likewise  one  of  the  chief  obstructors  of  the  union. 

Baber.  Chur  let  11,  Anno  1 654. 

Opes  airs  (which  they  call  aer  perfnbHis)  doth  preserve : and 
this  doth  appear  more  evidently  ia  agues,  which  come  (most  of  them) 
of  oAs/rwcftoMs,  and  penning  the  humours,  which  thereupon  puirift*. 

B*eo*.  Aisdural  History,  Cent  iv.  sec.  331 . 


OBSTRUCT,  t». 

OB6T*(/ct&K, 
Obstruction, 
Obstructive,  adj. 
Obstri/ctivr,  n. 


Cu.  Death  ia  a fearful!  thing. 

Isa.  And  shamed  life,  a hatefull.  S 

Cu.  Ay  hut  to  die,  ami  go,  we  know  not  where, 

To  lie  in  cold  ohitruetio a,  and  to  rut. 

Shabspeare.  Measure  for  Measure , fol.  71.  ] 

Some  except  hony : to  those  that  are  cold  it  may  he  tolerable,  but 
Du/cia  se  in  U/em  r ertuni,  they  are  obstructive.  ^ 

Burton.  Anatomy  <f  Melancholy,  fol.  70. 

The  second  obstructive,  which  I shall  mention,  i*  that  of  the  fidu. 
einrie,  haring  revolved  faith  to  be  the  only  inslnitnvnt  of  hia  justiQ- 
caliuu,  and  excluded  good  work*  from  contributing  any  thing  toward 
it,  proceeds  to  define  his  faith  to  be  a full  perewaskw,  that  the  pro- 
mises of  Christ  belong  to  lmu,  or  an  insurance  of  his  particular  elec- 
tion. 

t Hammond.  Hurts , voL  i.  ch.  xiiL  fol.  480.  Of  Fundamentals. 

Tis  he  th’  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  dear, 

And  bid  new  music  cliarro  th*  unfolding  tor. 

Pope.  Messiah. 

Yet  I have  no  surh  enemies  to  fear, 

My  no le  of/ tt ruction  is  my  father’s  hair ; 

His  purple  lock  my  sanguine  hope  destroys, 

And  clouds  the  peospset  of  my  rising  joys. 

Croxntl.  Ovid,  Ai'tamt-rphoses,  book  ViU. 

Ifo'r  thy  youth  lias  known  the  pangs  of  nlxsence, 

Or  felt  tn  impatience  of  obstructed  Uive, 

Give  me,  &c.  Johnson.  Irene , act  tii.  SC.  3. 

The  North,  impetuous,  ride*  upon  the  clouds. 

Dispensing  round  the  Ueav'ns  obstructive  gloom. 

Clover.  On  S*r  Isaac  .VnNta 

OBTA'IN,  "I  Fr.  obtenir ; It  oftcnerc ; Sp.  oft- 
Obtai'nsblk,  >Uner  ; Lot.  oblinen ; to  hold  or 
Odta'inment.J  keep,  (06,  and  tenrre , to  hold.  See 
Contain.) 

To  hold,  or  keep  the  hold  or  possession  ; to  get  or 
gain  the  hold  or  possession;  to  get,  to  gain,  or  win,  to 
acquire,  to  procure. 

Wherefore  ho  exhorted  them  to  turoe  rp  their  my  udes  to  loue  God, 
which  was  a thing  farre  excelling  all  the  cfluing  that  is  possible  for 
▼s  in  this  life  to  obtain e. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  H'orbts,  fol.  7.  The  Life  of  John  Ann. 

I come  with  resolution  to  obtain  a suit  of  yon. 

Cot.  A suit  of  me  ! 'tis  v«ry  like  it  should  1*  granted,  sir. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  act  hi. 

The  default  therfor*  will  he  found  in  the  law  itself ; which  ia 
neither  able  to  punish  tho  oflirnder,  but  tho  innocent  maw  withal 
■uifcr ; nor  can  right  the  innocent  in  what  ia  chiefly  sought,  the 
(Attainment  of  Ioto  or  quietness. 

MUton.  H'orbs,  vol.  t.  fol  307.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce, 

The  subjects  we  speak  of  being  so  the  production*  of  the  chytnisi** 
art,  as  not  to  b*  otherwise,  but  by  it  obtainable ; it  seems  but  equitable 
to  give  the  artists  leave  to  name  1 hem  as  they  please. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  522.  The  Sceptical  Ckymist. 

Now  this  prayer  and  intercession  for  them  implies  the  possibility 
of  their  receiving  forgiveness;  and  such  a possibility  doth  presup- 
pose in  God  a disposition  to  grant  it,  and  consequently  a satisfaction 

trovided,  such  as  God  will  accept,  and  such  as  will  avail  to  lh«ir 
enefit,  provided  they  do  their  parts  toward*  the  obtamment. 

Dr.  Whitby.  On  the  Five  Points,  dia.  2.  ch.  ii.  see.  2. 

OBTEND,  Lat  ob-tenderr,  to  stretch  out  against; 
(ob,  and  Underc ; Gr.  to  stretch.)  See  Dis- 

tend. 

To  stretch  or  spread  out  against,  to  offer,  to  object. 

Twu  giv'n  to  yon,  your  darling  son  to  shrewd, 

To  draw  the  dastard  from  the  fighting  crowd. 

And  for  a man  attend  an  empSy  cloud. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  ACnetd,  hook  x.  v.  125. 
OBTENEBRATION,  Fr.  obUncbrtr , to  obtene- 
brate,  obscure,  darken,  Cotgrave.  It  ottaxebmre ; Lat. 
obUnebrarc;  to  keep  in  darkueas ; (o b,  and  icnebrw, 
darkness.) 

Darkness,  obscurity. 

4 ii  2 
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OBTE*  For  ",a  W(Ty  megrim,  or  vertigo,  then;  is  an  obtenebraiion  joyncd 
N K BR  With  a sembLuici*  of  turuiug  ruuad. 

TIO  S.  Buton.  Sutural  History,  Cent,  nil.  kc.  725. 

OBTUND  OBTE'ST,  1 Fr.  obtntcr ; Lat.  obteslari ; <A, 

; _ . ^ Obtesta'tion.  y and  te*(ari ; (Jr.  QcaOat  ; to  put  or 

place ; *r.  any  one.  to  see  or  observe,  to  watch. 

To  call  upon  to  witness ; to  invoke,  to  adjure,  to  con- 
jure. to  beseech,  to  supplicate. 

In  Savage,  to  call  upon  to  t dines* ; sc.  in  bravery. 

We  earnestly  beseech  and  humbly  obtest  your  lordships  in  tha 
bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  vows  of  Clod  which  are  upon  yon. 

Raker.  Charles  /.  Anna  1647. 

And  so  from  St.  Peter’s  attritahan  to  their  wickedncsN,  we  descend 
to  hU  (hritofws  of  their  ml  reuse,  saw  your  selves. 

Hail.  Wvrks,  vol.  ii.  foL  344.  Sermon  preached  to  the  Lord t of  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament. 

If  with  himself  at  variance  evcr-wUJ, 

With  an  pry  heaven  how  stands  he  reconcil’d? 

No  pwiutential  orisons  arise  ; 

Nay,  he  obtests  the  justice  of  the  skies. 

Saruge.  The  Wanderer,  can.  5. 
But.  hateful  of  the  wretch,  Kumieus  heav’d 
liis  bauds  obtesting,  and  this  prayer  conceiv'd. 

Pape.  Hamer.  Odyssey,  lwok  xrii. 

OBTRECTATION,  Fr.  obtrectalion  ; Lat.  oblrec • 
(alio,  from  obtreclare,  to  traduce , and,  consequently,  to 
blacken  ; sc.  the  character  ; ( ob , and  traefare,  from  fra- 
htre , i raclu m,  to  draw.)  See  Drtu action. 

A blackening,  sc.  the  character  ; calumny,  slander. 

It  is  otherwise  in  Scripture  termed,  to  roil  or  revile,  to  ttM  bitter 
and  ignominious  lupiul;  to  speak  rootunvrliously ; bring  railing 
accusation,  or  reproachful  censure  ; to  use  obloquy  or  obtrectution  ; 
to  curse,  that  is,  to  speak  words  importing  that  wo  do  wish  ill  to  a 
person.  IS  arrow.  Works,  vul.  j.  fuL  227.  Scrams  16. 

OBTRU'DEA  Lat.  nbfrud-ere,  to  thrust  aguin&t, 

Obtrl/der,  f (06,  and  trud-ere,  to  thrust.)  See 

Oiithu'bion,  j Detrude,  Intrude. 

OifTiiu'sivE.  J To  thrust  against,  to  force  iu  the 
way ; to  put  or  place  offensively,  in  the  way. 

Nor  were  his  actions  to  content  the  sight, 

Like  artist*’  piece*  plac’d  in  a good  light 
That  they  might  take  at  dintauee  and  obtrude 
Something  into  the  eye  that  might  delude. 

Cartwright.  On  the  Death  of  Lord  Stafford. 

If,  tliere&ire,  lie  obtrude  upon  us  any  public  mischief,  or  withhold 
from  us  sny  general  good,  which  is  wrong  iu  the  highest  degree,  lie 
must  do  it  as  a tyrant,  not  os  a king  of  England,  by  the  known 
maxim*  of  our  law. 

AJdt'/n.  Works,  sol.  i.  p.  398.  An  Answer  to  Eikon  Ran/ike. 

He  never  reckons  those  violent  and  merciless  obtrusions,  which 
for  almost  twenty  years  he  hod  tern  forcing  upon  tender  consciences 
by  all  sorts  of  persecution.  Id.  /&.  fol.  397 . 

Her  vertue  and  the  conscience  of  hcT  worth. 

That  would  l>e  woo’d,  and  nut  unsought  be  won, 

Not  obvious,  not  obtninve,  hut  retir’d. 

Id.  Paradise  last,  book  vii.  L 504. 

O thou  1 whom  age  lias  taught  t>f  understand, 

And  heaven  has  guided  with  a favouring  hand  ! 

On  god  or  mortal  to  obtrude  a lie, 

Forbear,  and  dread  to  flatter  as  to  die. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xif. 

Experience  teaches  that  [plain  speaking]  is  too  frequently  under 
bad  management,  and  obtruded  on  society  out  of  time  and  season  in 
such  a manner  as  to  be  highly  inconvenient  and  offensive. 

Observer,  No.  55. 

OBTU'ND,  t.")  Fr.  oblundre;  It.  oltuso ; Sp.  ob- 

Obti/be.  J tuso  ; Lat.  oblun-dere,  obtusum,  to 
beat  against,  (ob  and  tundere,  to  beat.) 

To  heat  against,  and,  consequently,  to  blunt  or  stop 
the  edge ; to  dull,  to  deaden. 


Certainly  they  [John  a Nukes  and  John  a Stiles]  were  the  great-  OBTUND 

est  wranglers  that  ever  lived,  and  have  fill’d  ail  our  law-book*  with  * 

the  obtunding  story  of  their  wits  and  trials.  01!  V! 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  L fol.  302.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  ATK. 

Divorce,  . . 

And  so  of  their  figure*  ; we  know,  that  all  salts  are  angular,  with 
obtuse,  right,  or  acute  angles. 

Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  ii.  d».  v.  foL  54. 

■ ■ ■ ■ Thou  must  outlive 

Thy  youth,  Ihy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which  will  change 
To  wuher’d,  weak,  *ud  gray  ; thy  sente*  then 
Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasure  must  forgoo. 

MUion.  Paradise  Lost,  book  xi.  I.  541. 

Bastings  heavy,  dry,  obtuse, 

Ouly  dulness  can  produce  j 
While  a Uttle  gvntle  jerking 
Sets  the  spirits  all  a-working. 

Swift.  To  a Lady.  (1726.) 

If  by  any  accident  an  oppmWious  clamour  reaches  their  ears,  [».  e. 
men  of  high  rank.]  flattery  is  always  at  hand  to  pour  in  her  ojiiate*, 
to  quiet  conviction,  and  obiund  remorse. 

Johnson.  Rambler,  No.  172. 

OBVENTION,  Lat.  obcenire , obccnlum,  to  come 
against,  or  iu  the  way  of ; Fr.  obcention. 

“ A meeting  with  : coming  n gainst,  happening  or 
chancing  unto/*  Colgravc. 

At  which  time  (when  the  country  grow*  morv  rich  and  better  in- 
habited] the  tythe*  and  other  okvmtisms  will  also  be  more  augmented 
and  better  valued. 

Sp  enter.  new  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  vol.  viii.  p.  504. 

OBVERSANT,  Lae.  obversari , to  be,  or  be  placed 
before  or  in  (lie  presence  of.  Used  by  Bacon  us  equi- 
valent to 

Conversant ; familiar  with  ; sc.  because  frequently 
before  us. 

And  the  third  is  example,  which  trunsfurmeth  the  will  of  man 
into  the  similitude  of  that  which  is  most  obrersant  and  familiar  to- 
wards it. 

Bacon.  Works,  vol.  iii.p.  255.  Letter  109.  To  Sir  Henry  Savil/e. 

OBVERT,  Lat.  obvtrlere,  to  turn  against,  (06,  and 
verlcre,  to  turn.) 

To  turn  against ; to  place  opposite. 

This  leaf  being  held  very  near  the  eye,  and  obverted  to  the  light, 
appeared  so  full  of  pores,  that  it  seemed  to  have  such  a kind  of 
tiauBpsrency,  as  that  of  a sieve,  or  a jdece  of  cypress,  or  a love  hood. 

Bayle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  729.  Experimental  History  of  Colours, 
pari  kii.  exp.  9. 

O'BVIATE,  t?.  Fr.  oftrier;  It.  obciare ; Sp.  ob- 

0* bviatino,  n.  I war ; Lat.  obciare,  to  be  or  come 

Obvious.  >in  the  a cay.  (via.) 

O'bviously,  i To  be  or  come  in  the  way ; to 

O bviousness.  J meet ; to  withstand,  to  prevent. 

Obvious { meeting;  preventing;  lying  in  the  way; 
and,  consequently,  evident,  manifest. 

For  the  obviating  of  this  difficulty  I have  willingly  declined  that 
instance  against  the  eternal  succession  of  mankind  tliat  purely  con- 
sists upon  the  account  of  additional  accessions  to  the  latter  end,  aa  X 
may  call  it,  of  eternd  duration. 

Hale.  Origination  of  Mankind,  ch.  vi.  sec.  1.  fol.  122. 

For  such  vast  room  in  nature  unpossett 
By  living  soulc,  desert  and  desolate, 

Onrly  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  * glimps  of  light,  convey'd  so  fare 
Down  to  this  habitable,  which  returns 
Light  back  to  them,  is  o&riowi  to  dispute. 

Milton.  Paradise  l/tel,  book  viii.  1. 158. 

And  therefore  if  after  all  this  long  scone  of  fallacy  and  impos- 
ture, (so  infinitely  dishonourable  to  our  very  nature,)  we  would  ef- 
fectually obviate  the  same  for  the  future. 

South,  Sermons,  vol.  V.  p.  155. 
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If  she  [Fortune  J reclaim*  Hie  temporary  boon, 

Aiul  trie**  her  pinion*,  fluttering  to  bu  gw* ; 

Sec  on:  of  mind,  I’ll  obviate  her  intent, 

And  unconcern  d return  the  good*  she  lent. 

Prior.  Henry  and  Emma, 

The  hero’*  bones  with  careful  view  select; 

Apart,  ami  ea*y  to  be  known,  they  lie 
Amidst  the  heap,  end  struma  to  the  eye. 

Pope.  Homer.  Uiad,  book  xxiii. 

Slight  experiment*  are  more  easily  wul  cheaply  tried : I thought 
their  easiness  or  obviousness  fitter  to  recommend  than  depreciate 
them.  Ba§b, 

The  following  outline*  will,  I hope,  not  only  ohbate  this  ioeonve- 
ntenctt ; hut  will  allow  me  in  future  a greater  latitude  of  illustration 
and  digrwwiun  than  I could  have  indulged  myself  in  with  propriety 
•o  long  a*  my  students  were  left  to  investigate  the  cluun  of  my  doc* 
trine*  by  iheir  own  reflection*. 

Stewart.  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Preface , p.  6. 

The  other  system  which  make*  virhm  a mere  matter  of  prudence, 
although  not  so  obviously  unsatisfactory,  leads  to  consovpiencc* which 
sufficiently  »lu;w  that  it  is  erroneous. 

JJ.  lb.  ait.  3.  (215.)  sec.  6.  p.  149. 
OBU'MBRE,  r."J  Fr.  obumbrer;  It  obbumbra re; 
Obu'mbbate.  >Sp,  obumbrar ; Lot.  oftumftrflfre, 
Obl'.m bb afTto\.  ) to  overshade,  (oft,  and  umbra,  a 
shade.)  See  Adumbration. 

“ To  obitmbrale,  overshadow,  cast  a mist  over,  darken, 
obscure  ” Cotgrave. 

Or  half  the  t&w  who  conde  write  or  tell. 

Whan  the  Holy  Ghost  to  thee  was  obumbred. 

A Bsdude  in  Commendation  of  our  Ijidy.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 


OBVI- 

ATE. 

OCCA- 

SION. 


Not  meaning  that  hi*  finite  wai  first  in  heauen,  and  so  sent 
downe  from  thenw,  as  some  herel ike*  haue  ere  this  hidden  an  opi 
niim,  but  that  hi*  body  wu  in  the  blessed  Virgin  his  mother  by  the 
hratirnly  ebsmbracto*  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Sir  Thomnt  More.  IVorka,  fol.  1068.  Auntwer  to  the  Poysonrd 
Bake,  Sfc. 


OCCA'SION,  v.  “|  Fr.  occasion n tr ; It.  occasio- 
Occasion,  n.  natrt;  Sp.  occaxionar  ; Lat.  occa- 
Occa'sionable,  | *io,  (oft,  anti  cants,  from  cad-rre , 
Occasional,  V to  /all, — cattts  sc  off'erens,  Vos- 
Occa'sioNally,  [ sius.)  Applied  to 
Occa  sion ate.  The  time  or  season,  the  cir- 

Occa'bioner.  J cumstancc  or  state  of  circum- 
stances or  events,  in  or  at  which  any  thing  docs  or  may 
fall  out  or  happen ; time  or  circumstance,  fit,  suiting  or 
opportune,  convenient  or  becoming;  suitable,  adapted 
or  appropriate ; fitting,  befitting,  becoming  or  requiring; 
and  hence  applied  as  equivalent  to 

Accident  or  incident,  opportunity,  season ablencss  ; 
convenience,  concurrence ; and  further  to  urgency,  exi- 
gency. 


For  that  that  I do,  and  that  that  I *d»nl  do  i*  that  I kitte  award 
the  oeexuiown  of  hem  that  widen  occaisoun,  that  in  the  thing  in  which 
thei  glorien  they  be  loundun  os  we. 

Wic/if,  2 Corynthians,  ch.  xi. 

Neuerlhelesse  what  I do,  that  wyll  I do,  tn  cutte  away  occasyon 
from  them  whveh  «!e*yre  acmsyon,  y*  they  mighte  be  foitnde  lyke 
Vnto  vs  in  that  wherin  they  rrioyce.  Btbfe,  Anno  1551. 


For  that  *he  woUIe  flern  the  rompaigne, 

Wer  likely  wa*  to  rirten  of  folic, 

As  i«  at  festco,  and  reveta,  and  at  dances, 

That  ben  occatiomt  of  rialianres. 

Chaucer.  The  Doctourcs  Tote,  v.  12017. 


The  Kynges  comauded  quest**  to  be  charged  of  kayghtes  and 
ecqnyre*  that  dwelled  in  the  count  re  alioute.  and  toend)  te  all  sucluS 
per  .one*  as  were  ocencyoners  & executor*  of  that  dede. 

Fabynn.  Henry  HI.  Anno  1272. 

Rut  one  aabboth  is  past,  since  my  meditations  were  ocea domed  to 
fix  thrtmelves  upon  the  gain,  which  God's  children  make  at  th«ir 
■ins.  Hal/.  A consolatory  Letter  to  one  under  Venture, 


Whereepon  they  were  proclaimed  rebels  and  put  to  the  home,  OCCA 
which  Derationed  William  Doughme  the  chancellor's  great  enutuc,  SION, 
to  gather  a power  and  spoil  the  land*  of  this  William  Creichton.  __ 

HolinsheJ,  vol.  V.  pu  783.  The  Historic  of  Scotland  OCC1  - 

u Mad  man,”  said  then  (lie  palmer, that  does  seeke  DENT. 

Occasion  to  wrath,  and  cause  of  strife  ; v— 

Sbee  comes  unsought,  and  shouued  follow**  ekr.” 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  book  iL  can.  5. 

For  occasion  (as  it  is  in  the  common  verse)  turarih  a bold  Doddle, 
after  she  hath  present  her  lock**  in  front,  and  no  hold  taken. 

Boom.  Enay  21.  p.  125. 

Tins  time  I could  not  spend  in  idleness.  I therefore,  very  will- 
ingly set  myself  to  trnnibt*  my  ocommina/  meditations  into  Latin- 
Ha/l.  To  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Ureter. 

So  hath  my  muse  according  to  her  skill 
Discovered  the  soul  in  all  her  raves, 

Hie  lowest  may  oceasionate  much  ill. 

More.  Sony  of  the  Soul,  part  iL  book  iii.  can.  1.  stan.  34. 

But  he,  [ Enoch]  lilur  others,  eat  and  drank,  and  slept,  recreated 
occasionally  his  mind,  and  moderately  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  con- 
jugal society : and  yet  all  these  things  did  not  hiuder  hii  walking 
with  God,  Hall.  Enoch.  Translated  by  Brown. 

The  fourth  ami  last  rule  that  1 shall  mention  for  the  completing 
of  aur  direction  about  this  duty  is,  that  a reproof  be  not  continued  or 
repeated  after  amendment  of  that  which  arensumed  the  reproof. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  rii.  p.  155. 

Particularly  this  practice  [krep  the  heart  with  all  diligence, 

Ac.]  will  fence  us  agarntt  immoderate  displeasure  occasionab/e  by 
men's  hard  opinions,  or  harsh  censures  poured  on  us. 

Burro  ip.  Works , Tot.  in  foL  142.  Sermon  13. 


All  of  these  writers  have,  in  my  opinion,  hecu  occasionally  misled 
in  their  speculations,  by  a want  of  attention  to  the  distinction  between 
first  principles,  properly  so  called,  and  tbo  fundamental  laws  of  hu- 
man belief. 

Stewart.  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  voL  ii.  ch.  L sec.  3.  p.  89. 

OCCECATION,  Lat.  ob-cercare,  to  blind,  to  darken, 
{ctrcuit,  of  unknown  etymology.)  See  Cecity. 

Blindness,  darkness. 

It  is  an  addition  to  the  misery  of  this  inward  occarcation,  that  it 
was  ever  joyned  with  a secure  confidence  in  them  whoso  trade  and 
ambition  i*  to  betray  their  soules. 

Halt.  Works,  voL  iL  part  ii.  fid.  141.  Occasional  Meditations,  57. 

O'CCI DEN T,  1 Fr.  Occident ; It.  and  Sp.  occi- 

Occide'ntal.  } dentc  ; Lat  Occident,  plaga,  tn  qud 
moI  occidit ; (oft,  and  cadert;)  where  the  sun  goes  down 
or  sets,  which  we  call 

The  West. 


O firsle  moving  cruel  firmament. 

With  thy  diurnal  nwegh  that  crondest,  ay, 

And  hurtlcvt  all  from  e*t  til  Occident, 

That  naturally  wold  hold  another  way. 

Chaucrr . The  Man  of  Ijuccs  Tale,  v.  4717. 
And  the  rrmeuaunto  of  the  line,  fro  the  oforesaied  oriental t vnto 
tbe  bordure,  is  clcpcd  the  weste  line,  or  the  line  Occident  all. 

Id.  The  Astrolabe,  p.  455. 

Thy  swift  hors  restrrine 

Lnwe  vnder  erthe  in  accident. 

That  llwi  toward  l boric*/ 

By'  circle  go  the  lunge  weir. 

Cover.  Conf  Am.  book  ir.  p.  1 IP.  * 
Your  lordship  must  take  a ruler,  or  a compare,  and  set  one  foot 
of  the  compass*  vptm  tlvr  laud  or  Coast  whose  longitude  you  would 
know,  ami  extend  the  other  foot  of  the  cutup&ase  to  the  next  part  of 
one  of  the  trail  reversal  1 lines  in  the  orientall  or  occidental!  part. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages , S,  c.  vol.  L foL  215.  ML  Robert  Thome. 
There  is  no  more  such  masters : 1 may  wander 
From  East  to  Occident,  cry  out  fur  seruice, 

Try  many,  all  good  : serue  truly : newer 
Fiadc  such  another  master. 

Skahspeart Cymbeline,  fol.  390. 
For  if  (as  the  name  oriental  implyeth)  they  shal  account  that  part 
to  be  East  whereever  the  sun  arise ih,  or  that  Wr*t  where  the  sun  is 
occidental  or  setteth ; almost  half  the  year  they  (the  Poles)  Lave 
neither  the  one  or  the  other.  (East  nor  W eat.) 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  vi.  ch.  viL  ful.  381. 
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OCC I SI  ON,  Lat.  oew’jfO,  from  occidrrr,  to  beat  or 
strike  violently.  («6,  and  tteelerc.)  nnrl,  consequently,  to 
slay;  Sp.  ocrixiong  It.  oceisione ; Fr.  occUion  : on  oc- 
cision , killing,  slaying.  Cot  grave. 

This  kinJ  of  <wrri<oi»  of  a mad,  .teenrding  to  the  l*w«  of  the  kins* 
dom,  and  in  execution  thereof,  ought  not  to  Ue  itnahiwl  in  the  rank 
of  urine*.  Hate,  Ut.tory  of  Pi' a*  of  the  CrMrt,  ch.  xlii. 


OCCLU'DE,!  Lnt.  occhtd-cre.  to  shut  or  close. 

Occlu'sion.  J To  shut  up  closely,  to  confine  or 
fasten  up. 

Ginger  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  India,  growing  either 
from  root  or  seed,  which  in  December  and  January  they  take  up, 
ami  gently  dried,  role  it  up  in  earth  ; whereby  occluding  the  {sires, 
they  conrerre  the  natural  humidity,  and  so  prevent  corruption. 

Sir  Thoma.  Brvtt'it.  Futyar  Erroura,  hook  ii.  ch.  vii-  IbL  1 09. 


Lo  thre  yreris  ben  rithen  I cam  wirings  froyt  in  this  Fyg*  tree  OCCUPY, 

and  I fyndc  noon,  therfon;  kill  it  down  wherto  oecu fifth  it  the  erthe  ? , 

Met/.  Luke,  ch.  xiii.  OCCUR. 
And  thei  foumlun  not  what  the i schuUlen  do  to  him,  for  al  the  ^ * 

pupli*  was  ocu pycit  ft  lrerde  hyno  • Id.  H.  ch.  xix. 

Wo  occupicth  the  fyn  of  our  ghidne**e. 

Chaucer.  The  Alan  of  Lawet  Tate,  v.  46045. 

But  he  that  is  idel.  am)  eaateth  him  to  no  Lusinesae  ne  occupation 
khal  fulk  into  puverte,  and  die  for  hunger. 

Id.  The  Tate  of  Mehbeut,  p.  1 16. 

But  lone  his  hert  hath  so  through  teased 
With  pure  imaginaciun. 

That  for  none  occupation, 

Whichv  he  gan  take  on  other  side, 

He  tnaie  not  flitte  his  lierte  aside. 

Gower.  Crmf.  Am.  book  iv.  p.  96. 


To  moke  man  there  are  many  ads  must  precede,  first  a meeting 
and  cojndatiou  of  the  w*«s,  then  conception,  which  require*  a well- 
disposed  wootnb  to  retain  the  prolkfical  seed,  by  constriction  and 
m/wm  of  the  orifice  of  the  matrix. 

Howell.  Letter  30.  book  i.  sec.  3. 

OCCHUSTATE.  See  Incrust. 

To  harden,  to  be  or  eause  to  be  obdurate  or  obstinate. 

And  to  arme  oimI  ocermtate  thrrawlvea  in  this  drrilish  aportscy, 
[they]  secretly  foment  in  their  own  brents.  and  emlravour  to  con- 
veigh  into  others,  that  hideous  monster  of  atheism  and  infidelity. 

More.  De fetter  of  the  Moral  CuMa/n,  ch-  ii*.  fol.  182. 

OCCU'LT,  \ Fc.  occuUer,  occttlU  ; It,  orculto  ; 

Occult a'tion.  J Sp.  oculittr,  ocullo ; Lat.  occulio, 
from  oceulo,  to  cover,  sc.  as  seeds  or  roots  are  covered 
in  tillage,  (from  oft,  ar.d  col-ere,  to  till.)  See  Vossius 
and  Martinius. 

Covered  over,  concealed,  bidden  ; undiscovered,  un- 
known. 

I pry  thee,  when  thou  see’st  that  act*  a-foot, 

Kuen  with  the  verie  comment  of  my  soul* 

Obscure  mine  mUe : if  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itself*  mkennel  in  one  speech. 

It  is  a damned  ghost  that  we  hai*  seen. 

Shahtpttert.  Hmnlet , fol.  267. 

For  first  when  tha  sum*  approeheth  onto  them  with  hia  bearoes, 
they  be  hitUUm  and  no  more  wens : likewise,  after  his  d*}  arture 
they  shew  themselves  agninc:  and  as  the  one,  me  thiukea,  might 
have  been  more  aptly  called  an  apparition  then  a rising,  so  we  should 
have  fumed  our  tongue  in  common  speech  to  have  tearmed  the 
other  oecullatwn,  rather  than  setting. 

Holland.  Phmt,  col.  i.  eh.  rrv. 

Because  some  may  pretend,  that  the  plaatick  nature  is  all  one 
with  an  occult  quality,  we  shall  here  show  how  great  a difference 
there  is  betwixt  these  two. 

Cud  worth.  Intellect  not  Syttcm,  book  i.  ch.  ii.  foL  154. 

Ay,  hut  where  and  what  kind  of  thing  then  is  this  strange  occult 
quality  culled  in  nature,  which  makes  such  a thundring  noise  against 
such  as  have  the  ill  luck  to  be  taxed  with  it  ? 

South.  Her  mom,  rol.  vi.  p.  103. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  mechanical  inquiries  of  the 
moderns,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  with  exposing  the  futility  of  the 
scholastic  explanations  of  phenomena,  by  occult  qualities,  and 
Nature’s  horror  of  a void. 

Stewart.  Phtlomphieul  Eunyt.  Preliminary  Diuertahon,  ch.  ii. 
p.  lxv. 

(OCCUPY,  •)  Fr.  occupen  It.  occvpare ; Sp. 
O'ccuriRR,  I oevpar ; Lai.  otxupart,  lo  take,  to 
O'ccurviNo.n.  | keep,  sc.  hold  or  possession  of,  (oft. 
(yccuvANT,  S »ug.  and  caprrc,  lo  take.) 
O'ccupancy,  I To  take  or  seize,  lo  hold  or  keep 
(Xccupate,  I possession  of ; to  possess,  to  use,  to 
Occupa'tion.  J employ  ; to  engage. 

Ich  am  ocupicd  eebe  day.  haty  day  and  o}er 
IV  j del  take  atten  ale. 

Pirn  Piuuhman.  Fition,  pill. 


Tbrn  shal  youth  Irene  labour  and  al  occupation. 

Sir  Thoma i Mare.  IFarhct,  fol,  313.  The  Supplication  of  S-itt/ct. 

Janan,  Tubal  and  kftoteh  wrr  thy  marc  haunt**,  which  brought* 
the  meonc,  and  ornament**  of  melall  fur  thy  occupymge. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  E tec  At  el,  ch.  XX  vi. 

To  be  abort,  said  he  if  I should  take  this  sum  of  money  and 
occupy  it  not,  it  is  as  much  as  1 had  it  not : on  the  other  aide,  if  1 
occupy  it,  1 shall  make  all  lire  city  apeak  ill  of  the  king  ami  mo 
both.  Sir  Tha  mat  North.  Plutarch , fol.  629.  Phocian. 


Which*  law  if  it  were  now  executed  vpon  all  officers  ft  occupicrt 
whoixoeuer,  live  re  would  no*  l*  »o  much  wealth  and  substance,  so 
great  riches  and  treasure  raked  rp  together  in  the  pmxiwion  of  wune 
few  men.  Hohnthed.  Henry  II L Anno  1258. 


Then,  whoa*  shall  those  things  be  which  thou  hast  provided  ? 
perhaps  strangrrs,  perhaps  (as  in  caw  of  undisposed  lands)  tho 
oocupanti,  perhaps  a false  executor’s,  perhape  an  enemy’s. 

Halt.  Horht,  vol.  in.  foi.  558.  The  Balm  of  Gilmd. 


Drunken  meu  are  taken  with  a plain  defect,  or  destitution  in 
voluntary  motion,  they  reel ; they  tremble,  they  cannot  stand,  box 
apeak  strongly.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  spirit*  of  the  wine 
oppress  the  spirits  animal,  and  nccupate  part  of  the  place,  where 
they  are ; and  so  make  them  weak  to  move. 

Bacon.  Natural  Htotory,  Cent.  viii.  see.  724. 

Where**  of  late  yeares  a great  compasae  hath  yielded  bn»  small 
profit,  and  this  ouelie  through  the  idle  ami  negligent  occupation  of 
such,  a*  dailie  manured  and  had  the  same  in  accuprcng. 

Holnuhed.  The  Dctcriftton  of  Britain,  vol.  i.eh.  xvii.  p.  184. 


These  were  their  learned  speculations 
And  all  their  constant  oecunatiomt, 

To  measure  wind,  and  weigh  the  air, 

And  turn  a circle  to  a square. 

Butler.  A Satire  on  the  Royal  Society. 

As  the  world  by  degree*  grew  more  populous,  it  daily  b*cnmo 
more  difficult  to  find  out  new  spots  to  inhahit  wi:hout  encroaching 
upon  former  occupant*  : and,  by  constantly  occupy  mg  the  same  indl- 
▼ilual  spot, the  fn.iu  of  tbe  earth  were  consumed  and  its  spontaneous 
produce  destroyed,  without  any  provision  for  future  supply  or  vu tr 
PCjjion,  Blachttome.  Commentaries  book  u.  d».  L 

As  we  before  observed  that  occupancy  gave  tbe  right  to  the  teo 
porary  tree  of  »h«  soil.  *o  it  ts  agreed  upon  all  hands  that  occupancy 
gave  alao  the  original  right  to  the  permanent  property  in  tbe  sub- 
stance of  tbe  earth  itself ; which  excludes  every  one  else  but  the 
owner  from  tbe  use  of  it.  “•  **• 


OCCTJ'R.  v.  ’k  Fr.  occurrcr ; It.  occorrere ; Sp. 
Occu'rrknt,  f occwrrir ; Lat.  occurrere,  to  run 
Occu'rrencb,  I apaiost,  (oft,  and  ntrrcrt , to  ron.  Sec 
Occu'rsion.  ) Concur,  Incur.) 

To  run  against,  to  encounter  ; lo  meet  with,  to  go  to 
meet ; to  offer  or  present  itself,  to  appear  to  ; to  fall  in 
the  way  of,  to  befall,  to  happen. 

And  as  ronetming  the  advancement  of  your  diets,  I sh-'dl 
travail  for  ihe  new  signature  of  y<xir  warrant  for  the  same  a*  *«m 
a*  any  opport^uiity  shall  occur  for  tire  same. 

Sir  Thoma,  Wyatt.  Cromwell  to  Sir  Thoma.  Hyatt,  2 '2d  Feb.  1538. 
Lot.  l.p.430. 
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OCCUR.  Here  we  hare  uo  notable  news  and  occurrences  but  do  look  daily 
_ to  have  of  ) ou. 

OCKLLA*  S*r  Thom  at  h'ynt.  Cromwell  to  Sir  Thomas  Hyatt,  13 tk  Feb.  1539. 

Hi  A.  Art.  19.  p.  345. 

Hw  kiog^l  pleasure  is,  that  you  Hha]]  wad  a speedy  answer 
hereof,  and  therewith  signify  each  occurrrnts  at  have  happened  in 
those  parties,  »uc*  the  writing  of  your  Last  tot*  re. 

Id.  Ib.  Lei.  10.  p.332. 

There  doth  not  occttrre  to  roe,  at  this  present,  any  use  thereof,  for 
profit.  Baca*.  Natural  History,  Cent.  V.  tec.  401. 

He  [Galbal  toll*  the  mean?  way,  suppressing  the  letters,  and  not 
entring  into  the  cause  any  further,  rewruing  to  gouerne  himself*  in 
the  rest  as  euenta  and  occurrenis  should  lead  and  direct  him. 

Soctle.  Tacit  ms,  ful.  1.  The  Ende  of  Nero. 

When  I am  dead  and  forgotten,  the  world  will  be  as  it  is,  the 
■aroe  vuecewiont  and  vorietios  of  seasons,  the  same  revolutions 
of  heaven,  the  same  changes  of  earth  and  sea,  the  like  ocemrrmts 
of  natural  events,  and  humane  affaire*. 

BaU.  H'orhs,  vul.  iii.  foL  701 . Select  Thoughts,  Cent,  i ir. 

Mjeh.  My  five  years’  absence  hath  kept  me  stranger 
So  much  to  all  tlie  occurrrnts  of  my  Country, 

As  you  shall  bind  me  for  some  short  relation 
To  make  m«  understand  the  present  times. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Beggar's  Bush,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

How  is  it  imaginable,  that  those  active  particles,  which  have  no 
eameot  to  unite  them,  nothing  to  keep  them  in  the  order  they  were 
set,  yea,  which  are  ever  and  anon  jostled  by  the  orcursion  of  other 
bodies  whereof  there  is  an  infinite  store  in  this  repository.  should 
so  ofdsrty  keep  their  cells  without  any  alteration  of  their  site  or 
posture,  which  st  first  was  slotted  them. 

ClanvU.  The  Canity  of  Dogmatizing,  cb.  ir.  p.  35. 

But  before  I begin  that,  I must  occur  to  one  specious  objection 
both  against  his  proposition  and  the  past  part  of  my  discourse. 

Bentley.  Sermon  1.  p.  2'i 

When  fear  doe*  not,  in  redden  or  hazardous  occurrences,  discom- 
pose his  mind,  set  his  body  a trembling,  and  make  hun  unfit  for 
action,  or  run  away  from  it,  be  has  then  the  courage  of  a rational 
creature. 

Loehe.  H'orhs,  voL  iiL  fd.  53.  Of  Education,  sec.  115. 
O'CEAN,  n/k  Fr.  octane;  It.  and  Sp.  oceano  ; 
Ocean,  adj.  V-Lat.  oownaj;  Gr.  wtcearov,  perhaps 
Ocea'nice.  J from  soewv,  swift,  and  vacu>,  jturfarc, 
to  flow.  See  Vossius  and  Mnrtinius.  Bochart  gives 
it  an  Eastern  origin.  See  in  Lennep. 

The  main  sea ; any  thing  wide,  extended,  or  im- 
mense, as  the  main  sea. 


8b*  driveth  forth  into  our  ocean, 

Thurgfaout  our  wide  wl 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Louses  Tide,  y.  9425. 
But  thilke  sea  which*  hath  no  wane, 

I*  clencd  the  great*  eocuwe  i 
Out  of  which  arise  and  com* 

Tlie  hi*  flouddes  all  and  some. 


o otter. 


««/.  sim.  HOOK  TU.  J 


,1’*d  ‘uWned  I1*  °™w.  Hw  ™ w»  anl  fulfill,, 

“ thM  nuin  mmUhtK  .hi.  to  |*rib<iran.  1 

Brr.de.  Qmtmhil  Cm-U ut,  Ixwk  x.  foL  303. 

The  sun  who  scarce  up  risen 

J tth  wheels  yet  hov’riag  o’er  the  scran  brim 
Shot  parallel  to  the  earth  hi*  dewvy  ray. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  v.  1.  140. 
Aftn  maii.g  tw.ot,  d«y.  in  th«t  winding  A.nBm.u,  cfaumd  t 

“d  ,hm  '*  “Up*  3.S* 

^^Scmthwrn^  Ow»«  oywiiwlta  hi.  rk-w,  and  nth  Inn  t 

.u*^10  H“”“  U”»  f"  “»■ - U 

Itobfrlio..  Hitlory  of  Amerie a,  raL  ii.  book  p.  39b.  f 1521.) 
But  we  1*3  now  been  K often  deceirnd  by  them  bird.,  tbit  . 
Mold  no  longer  look  upon  them,  not  indeed  upon  nny  oilier  ,v.„, 
wh«h  frequent  lugh  latitude.,  ..  •igw.if ,be  ofteS 

c»*.  Cof.fr.,  Tob  „ booh  i.  eh.  iii. 


OCELLAR IA,  in  Zoology,  a gentn,  of  Polypi. 
Generic  eharacUr.  Subsumes  stony,  Ih.llened  tike 
a membrane,  vnriously  bent,  subitifundibuliform,  teilh 
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the  superficies  nrennceous,  furnished  with  pores  on  both 
surfaces  ; pores  disposed  in  n quincunx  order,  with  tlie 
centre  elevnted  into  n solid  axis. 

A fossil  genus ; two  species  of  which,  according  to 
Lamarck,  have  beeu  found  in  France. 

OCE  ELATED,  Lat  occllatus,  from  ooellu $,  a small 
eye.  See  Ocilar. 

Having  or  being  spotted  with  small  eyes ; or  studded 
with  spots  resembling  eyes. 


oflsprujg  of  iui  hood  aspect,  outlie  kavre  of  nettles. 

Derham.  Phystco-Thtology,  book  viii.  ch.  vL  nut*  6. 

OCIIINA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects. 


OCKLLA- 

RiA. 


OCHRUS* 


Generic  character.  Antenna  somewhat  filiform,  long 
the  basal  joint  robust ; the  second  smaller,  subgfoboae  • 
the  two  following  slender,  obconic;  the  fifth  to  the  tenth 
aubequal,  semitriangular,  produced  within,  and  forming 
a serrated  edge ; the  terminal  joint  elongate-ovate,  acute ; 
palpi  four,  short ; maxillary  with  the  apical  joint  obtuse  ♦ 
head  SOI  ail,  nutant ; Ikorax  transverse,  narrowed  anie- 
riorlv,  and  somewhat  produced  in  front  ; elytra  convex, 
the  lateral  margin  not  sinuated ; body  oblong,  ovate* 
moderately  convex  ; femora  slightly  incrassated  ; tibia 
simple,  pilose  ; tarsi  five-jointed. 

Type  of  the  geous,  Cr.  ptinoides,  Marsham,  Enl. 
Bril.  vol.  i p.  228.  Six  species,  of  w hich  the  typical  one  is 
found  in  England,  and  frequents  trees  clothed  with  ivy. 

OCH  N A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  cluss  Polya ndria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  DiUeniacetr . Generic 
character : calyx  four-leaved,  corolla  petals  five ; berry 
one-seeded,  fixed  to  the  large  round  receptacle. 

Two  species,  trees,  natives  of  Africa. 

OCHRE,  “J  ^ Fr.  acres  IL  ocra  ; Lat.  ochra ; Gr. 

O'chreous,  so  called  from  its  pallid  colour, 

O’chrev.  J from  *>XP+ f>  p>h. 

A>  touchinif  ochre  or  ul  it  is  rxcvediag  hard  to  bee  reduced  into 
powder  ; and  tlus  alto  sernih  in  phrake  j for  it  bath  a mild  kind 
of  mordncihe  : astringent  it  ii  beside*  aud  iocaraative:  in  whicl 
respect,  sovereign  to  heole  ulcere:  but  before  that  it  will  do  *oy 

good,  it  ought  to  b*  burnt  and  caJrined  upon  an  earthen  pan. 

Holland.  Pllnie , voL  ii.  ch.  *»*», 

In  the  interstice*  of  the  flakes  is  a grey,  chalky,  or  ochrrous  mat- 
. . « Woodward.  On  Fossils. 

This  is  conveywl  about  by  tbe  water;  m wo  find  m earthy 
ochrey,  and  other  loos*  matter.  Jd.  lb,  ’ 


OCHROCARPUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Dodecandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Gutli- 
fir * Generic  character:  calyx  two-leaved ; stamen, 
numerous,  arranged  in  a triple  order,  connected  at  the 
base  ; stigma  sessile,  flat,  four  to  six  lobed  ; berry  olive 
shaped,  four  to  six  celled  ; seeds  arillate. 

One  spetiea,  O.  Madagaicarunsis,  a tree,  native  of 
Madagascar. 

OCH  ROMA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Mona 
delphia,  order  Pentandria.  Generic  character:  calyx 
double,  the  exterior  thrve-lcared ; corolla  petals  five ; 
capsule  five-celled,  many  seeded,  seeds  enveloped  with 
a woolly  substance. 

Oue  species.  O.  lagopm,  a tree,  with  large  leaves, 
native  of  Islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

OCH  HUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  DiadeL 
phia,  order  Decandria.  natural  order  Lcguminosat.  Ge- 
neric character : the  two  superior  segments  of  the 
calyx  conniving;  standard  with  two  teeth,  style  flat- 
tened, villose  on  the  upper  aide,  sutures  of  the  pod  with 
membranaceous  wings. 
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OCHRUS.  One  .species*  0.  pallida,  native  of  the  South  of  Eu* 

OCTAVE.  'oCHTERA,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  Dipterous  in. 
ljirv  sects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  short,  with  the  basal 
joint  very  short,  the  second  and  third  of  equal  lengths, 
the  latter  rounded  at  the  ape*,  and  furnished  with  a 
bearded  seta  ; palpi  with  the  apex  dilated,  compressed, 
oho  vale  ; head  trigonal;  eyes  prominent,  very  remote  ; 
wings  incumbent;  legs  discrepant,  anterior  raptorial, 
with  the  femora  large,  much  thickened,  ami  denticulated 
beneath,  their  tibia  capable  of  being  applied  to  their 
inferior  edge,  curved  within,  und  terminated  with  a 
stout  spine. 

Type  of  the  genus,  O.  mantis,  Latreille,  Gen.  Crust.  «t 
Insect,  vol  i.  pi.  xv.  fig.  15.  Onr  species  only,  an  inha- 
bitant of  Europe  and  of  England  ; in  the  latter  Country 
rare. 

OCHTHEBIUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  four;  maxillary  shorter 
than  the  antenna',  the  terminal  joint  smull,  gracile, 
subulated,  the  preceding  thickened,  with  the  apex 
tuinid  ; antenna  short,  clavate,  the  basal  joint  elon- 
gate, slightly  bent,  the  second  short,  subglobose,  fol- 
lowed by  an  arcuated,  slender,  internally  acute  process  ; 
the  club  elongate,  six-jointed,  the  apical  joints  rather 
stoutest,  the  terminal  one  the  largest  and  ovate ; head 
large;  eyes  slightly  prominent ; thorax  short,  with  the 
sides  more  or  Icrs  dilated,  the  posterior  angles  some- 
times hyaline ; body  elliptic ; tibia  a little  spinosc  ; 
tarsi  filiform,  not  ciliated. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Etophorus  marinus,  l’avkull ; O. 
pvnclatus,  Stephens,  IJnt.  Entomology,  pi.  xiv.  fig.  2. 
Twelve  species,  found  in  stagnant  waters,  all  of  them 
indigenous. 

O'CTAGON,  ) Gr.  eight,  and  7«e/o,  a cor 

Octa'oonal.  j ner,  on  angle.  See  Diagonal. 

A figure  consisting  of  eight  sides,  and  containing 
eight  angles. 

The  floor'*  not  ill  pav'd  awl  the  margin  o*  th*  spring 
1b  enclos'd  with  a certain  octagonal  ring. 

Cation-  A I'oyage  to  Ireland , can.  1 

A imall  portico  lead*  into  an  octagonal  edifice,  in  the  centro  of 
which  there  is  s large  basin  about  three  feet  deep  lined  and  naved 
with  tnarblo.  Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  it.  ch.  ill.  p.  114. 

OCTARILLUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : no 
calyx  ; corolla  salver-shaped,  tube  four-angled,  border 
four-parted,  superior ; berry  oblong,  watery,  one-seeded  ; 
seed  oblong,  eight-angled. 

One  species,  O.  fruticosum , native  of  the  woods  of 
Coch  inchina.  Louriero. 

OCTAVE,  Fr.  octave;  It.  oltava,  otlavo ; Sp.  oc- 
tava,  octavo;  Lat.  oclavus ; from  octo,  Gr.  oktw,  eight. 
Applied  to 

The  eighth  day,  or  eight  days  aller  a holiday  or  fes- 
tival. In  Music, 

An  eighth  is  that  note  which  is  eight  distant  from 
another,  as  from  an  unison  an  eighth  ; from  a fifth  a 
twelfth,  &c.  And  as  in  the  Quotation  from  Dry  den. 

If  the  <pictx>  and  hi*  tone  entry  d not  the  land  by  the  net  ami  of 
J*  Kpyphanv  of  o»T  Lord  nexte  fotawyngv  in  peaayble  wyar,  that 
they  ahuld  be  takyo  for  enemy**  to  the  ayng  and  his  realm*  of 
England.  Pabyun.  Edward  II.  Ann • 1325.  foL  428. 

Ilerarpon  therefore  be  caused  a naiforaent  to  be  summoned  at 
WeirtminaU-r,  there  to  be  hidden  in  the  octanes  of  the  Kpiphanie. 

Hohnshed,  Tula.  p.359.  Henry  III . Anno  1225. 


Last  aolcinu  aabttuih  saw  the  church  attend,  OCTAVE. 

Tim  Parach'tr  in  fiery  pump  detond  ; 

But  when  tun  wondrous  or/«p-  roll'd  again,  OCTO- 

lie  brought  a royal  iuhuit  in  hia  train*.  NARY. 

bry  trn.  Britannia  Redinua.  ■ — — -< 

From  Chaucer  1 was  led  to  think  on  Buccace,  who  was  not  only 
Ills  ci>ntrta|*irary,  but  also  pursu'd  the  name  riulie*  ; wrote  novels 
in  i»i)w.  and  many  works  in  vente,  particularly  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  octaxr  iliyimt  or  starisHof  eight  hues. 

Id.  Hurts,  vol.  iti.  Prtface  tv  Fables,  tig.  *A. 

It  was  an  oetara  pocket  tank,  and  appeared  to  ho  an  exact  copy 
of  KnhenVs  attain  which  he  u-ed  in  his  travels  ; the  drswiugs  and 
even  the  hand-w  riling  and  dillervnt  inks  being  exactly  imitated. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  o/  Painting,  vol.  li.  ch.  lii.  p.  148.  * 

OCTH ODIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tc- 
tratlynamia,  order  Siticulosa,  natural  order  Cruci/era. 

Generic  character:  calyx  spreading,  petal*  obovate,  at- 
tenuated at  the  base ; seed-vessel  coriaceous,  iwo- 
celled,  nearly  globular;  seeds  solitary  iti  each  cell,  com- 
pressed, oval. 

One  species,  O.  AZgypticum,  native  of  Egypt.  Decan- 
clolle. 

OCTOBER,  Fr.  Octobre ; It.  Ottobrc ; Sp.  Octubre; 

Lat.  October.  Vossius  thinks  brr  a mere  syllabic  pro- 
duction of  the  voice  : others  that  it  Is  from  imbe.r,  be- 
cause the  mins  are  frequent  in  the  mouths  whose  names 
end  with  this  syllable. 

In  shorter  courts  draweth  the  dayr*  of  IX-ormher,  than  in  the 
momth  of  Juu«  ; th*  spring**  of  May  fod*n  and  loUwcn  m Octobre. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  /«w,  p,  420. 

Hi*  propre  month*  i*.  as  men  telWn 
Octobre,  which*  bruigeth  tta  kalends 
Of  W inter  that  coimth  next  Mwendc. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  vii.  p.  21 2. 

Green  ryt  in  September,  when  timely  tliou  pant, 

October  for  wheat  sowing  callelh  av  fast. 

Turner.  Points  of  Husbandry.  October. 


In  the  year  of  Romulus,  commencing  in  March, 
October  was  strictly,  as  ils  name  implies,  the  eighth 
Month.  Domitian,  who  was  born  in  this  Month,  gave 
it  his  own  name,  but  on  the  death  of  the  Tyrant  it  re- 
covered its  former  appellation.  (Suetonius,  in  rit.  15. 
Macrobius,  Sal.  i.  12.)  So  also  Antoninus  Pius  called 
it  Faustinas,  iu  honour  of  his  Empress  Faustina, 
(Julius  Capitolinus,  10.)  and  the  flatterers  of  the  insane 
Com  mod  u * assigned  to  it  one  of  their  Patron's  epithets 
Invidu*.  (.El ius  Lampridius,  11.) 

OCTOGAM  Y,  Gr.  eight,  and  70/ **J>,  to  marry. 

A word  appropriate  to  the  Wife  of  Bath. 


But  txf  no  nourabre  mention  made  he, 

Of  bigunie  or  of  octngamie. 

Chaucer.  The  Hif  of  Bathes  Prologise,  V.  5619. 


OCTOMERIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Gy - 
nandria,  order  Monatt dri a,  natural  order  Orchideac. 
Generic  character : corolla,  petals  five,  erect  spreading, 
lip  articulated  with  an  unguiform  process,  joined  to 
the  front  of  the  petals  ; masses  of  pollen  eight 

One  species,  0.  gramtni folia,  native  of  the  West 
Indies. 

OCTONARY,  Fr.  octonaire ; It.  oiionario ; Lat. 


octonarius. 

Pertaining  to, consisting  of  eight. 

Which  number  [eight]  being  the  fir»t  cube,  i*  a fit  hleroglyphick 
of  the  xtabdity  of  that  covenant  mode  with  Hie  Jews  in  circumct- 
•ion ; ami  the  Pythagorean*  call  the  octonary  irfd Aim,  which  Btg- 
nitit*  that  aecuiity  which  i*  by  covenant 

More.  Appendix  to  the  Defence  of  the  Philosophic  Cabbala,  ch.  U. 

fol.  1U7. 
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OCTOS-  OCTON OCULAR,  having  eight  eyes,  (o««/o»,  see 

OCULAR.  Ocular  ) 

OCU  So  as  mo#t  animal*  are  binocular,  spiders  for  the  moat  part 

UXA  o*6*oa ttur,  and  wnw  (m  Mr.  Willoughby  thought.  ewwfcr,w 

v Ac.)  are  multocular,  haring  aa  many  eye*  aa  there  are  perfo- 
rations in  their  corowe.  ...  . 

Drrham.  Phynco-Theology,  book  vul.  ch.  m.  p.  372.  note. 

OCTOPUS,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  Cephalopodoiu 
Mollutra . 

Generic  character.  Body  fleshy,  obtuse  beneath,  and 
contained  in  a sac,  which  has  no  wing-like  appendages, 
nor  internal  dorsal  bone,  or  a very  minute  one  only ; 
head  distinct,  furnished  with  a terminal  mouth,  armed 
with  two  homy  mandibles,  and  surrounded  with  eight 
simple,  elongated  arms,  furnished  with  sessile  suckers. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Sepiu  octopus,  Sowerby,  Brit. 
Misc.  vol.  i.  pi.  xliii ; O.  vulgaris,  Fleming,  Brit.  Ani- 
mals, vol.  i.  p.  253.  Several  species,  three  of  which  are 
found  on  the  British  coasts. 

OCTOSYLLABLE,  Ft.  octosyllable.  Consisting  of 
eight  syllables. 

60.  Though  I call  this  the  octosyllable  metre  from  whst  I appre- 
hended to  lure  bees  its  original  turn),  it  often  con-istx  of  nine  and 
Bomelimc*  of  ten  syllable*  ; but  the  eighth  u always  the  last  ac- 
cented sylh title. 

Tyrwrhilt.  Essay  on  the  language  and  VertfcaUon  of  Chaucer , 
sec.  8. 

OCTOTEUC1I,  Or.  onw,  andwxn,  a book.  Ap- 
plied to 

The  eight  first  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Not  unlike  unto  that  [stylo]  of  Theodorrt  in  his  questions  upon 
the  oetolmch.  Hanmer.  View  of  Antiq.  (1677,)  p.  37. 

O'CULAR, Y Fr.  oculaire  ; It.  ocvlare  ; Sp.  ocu+ 

Ocularly,  Mar;  Lot,  ocularis , from  oculus,  an 

O'culist.  J eye;  the  origin  of  which  is  left  uncer- 
tain by  the  Latin  Etymologists.  Tooke  assigns  it  to  the 
Goth,  augo,  A.  S.  cage,  an  eye,  from  aug-an,  ostendere, 
to  show. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eye,  evident  or  manifest  to  the 
eye  or  sight ; evident. 

11  name  a si  gw,  shall  force  beleefe  from  you  r 
1 lath'd  him  lately  ; and  beheld  the  scar 
That  still  remain**  a mark*  too  ocuhrr 
To  teaue  your  heart  yet  blinded. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xxiii.  fol.  349. 

But  Andrew  Thcvat  in  his  Cosmography  doth  ocularly  overthrow 
it ; fur  he  affirmeth,  he  saw  an  ms  with  his  saddle  cast  therein  [the 
Lake  Axphaltitcs]  and  drowned. 

Sir  Thom  at  tiroxrn.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  vii.  ch.  XT.  p.  420 

Sir.  The  subject  wc  talk  of  U the  eye  of  England ; and  if  there 
be  a speck  or  two  In  the  eye,  we  endeavour  to  take  them  off ; but 
he  were  a strange  oculist  who  would  pull  out  the  eye. 

Bacon.  Wc trkt,  vid. i.  p,  565.  Apophthegms. 

For  as  Thomas  was  on  ocular  witness  of  Christ's  death  and 
burial,  so  were  the  other  disciple*  of  his  resurrection ; having 
actually  seen  him  after  he  su  risen. 

South.  Sermons,  T©1.  V.  p.  1 71. 

It  may  not  therefore  be  unuvaful  to  relate  many  circumstances, 
which  were  observable  tqxiu  a l sic  cure  done  upon  a young  gentle- 
raan  who  was  born  blind,  and  on  the  29th  of  June  last  [1709]  re-' 
reiv'd  his  sight  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  by  the  operation  of  an 
ocrtUtl.  Taller,  So.  55. 

The  heathens  who  had  not  ocular  demonstration,  but  could  not 
contest  facts  so  well  established,  made  their  attack  upon  his  miracles, 
by  instancing  others  who  hud  done  things  altogether  as  wonderful, 
rts.  Pythagoras,  A bans,  Apollonius,  and  others. 

Observer,  No.  11. 

OCULINA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Polypi. 

Generic  character.  Polypiferous  mass  stony,  gene- 
rally  fixed,  branching ; the  branches  smooth,  thick,  and 

vox.,  xxv 


very  short ; some  of  the  starlike  mouths  terminal,  the 
others  lateral  and  superficial,  spread  over  the  surface. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Madrepora  virginea,  Linn  a?  us ; 
O.  tirginea,  Lamarck;  Ellis,  Zoophytes,  pi. xxxvi.  In- 
habits the  Indian  Ocean. 

OCYDROMIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  porrect,  approximating 
at  the  base.  Inarticulate,  the  third  joint  lenliculate,  with 
a seta  at  the  apex,  the  two  basal  ones  nearly  coalesced  ; 
proboscis  short,  exserted,  horizontal ; thorar  gibbous  ; 
wings  two,  parallel,  incumbent ; haltere*  naked  ; abdo- 
men slender,  with  seven  segments  ; legs  all  simple. 

Type  of  the  genus,  O.  rxificolUs,  Mcigen,  Ins.  vol.  ii. 
pL  xxi.  fig.  24.  Six  species,  all  of  which  inhabit  Britain. 

OCYMUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Didyna- 
y mu,  order  Gymnospermia,  natural  order  Labiata.  Ge- 
neric character  : superior  lip  of  the  calyx  orbicular,  in- 
ferior four-cleft  ; corolla  resupinate,  one-lip  four-cleft, 
the  other  entire,  (flowers  in  a raceme.) 

More  than  thirty  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  East 
Indies  and  China. 

OCYPODA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Brachyurous 
Crustacea. 

Generic  character . Antenna  four,  short,  the  inter- 
mediate ones  concealed  under  the  shell,  which  is  almost 
square,  slightly  flattened,  with  the  hood  narrow ; eyes 
lateral,  placed  on  peduncles  below  their  summit;  legs 
ten,  the  anterior  pair  didactyle,  none  terminated  by  a An. 

Type  of  the  genus,  O.  ceratophthalmus,  Fabricius  ; 
Pallas,  Spic.  Zool.  pi.  v.  fig.  9.  The  auimalsof  this  genus 
inhabit  the  tropical  seas  ; they  burrow  in  the  sand.conccal 
themselves  during  the  day,  and  run  with  great  agility. 

OCYPTERUS,  from  the  Greek  wrw,  swift,  and 
wrepbv,  a wing.  Cut.,  Tern. ; Swallow  Shrike.  In  Zoo- 
logy, a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Denti - 
rostres,  order  Passtrcs,  class  Aces. 

Generic  character.  Beak  conical,  rounded,  without 
any  ridge,  depressed  at  the  base,  slightly  arched  and 
compressed  at  the  tip,  on  each  side  of  which  it  is 
notched ; nostrils  lateral,  distant  from  the  base,  small, 
and  slightly  hidden  hy  the  short  hairs  at  the  mot  of  the 
beak ; wings  reaching  beyond  the  tail,  the  first  quill- 
feather  very  short,  second  und  third  of  equal  length,  and 
very  long  ; legs  and  toes  short,  inner  toe  distinct,  outer 
connected  at  the  base. 

The  birds  composing  this  genus,  which  has  been 
formed  by  Cuvier,  seem  to  connect  the  Shrikes  and 
Swallows,  resembling  the  former  in  courage  and  the 
strength  and  form  of  live  beak,  and  the  latter  in  the 
great  length  of  their  wings  and  rapidity  of  their  flight 
Their  plumage  for  the  most  part  is  varied  black  and 
white,  and  they  are  found  in  the  East  Indian  Isles  und 
Australia,  where  they  feed  on  insects,  which  they  pursue 
with  great  earnestness  and  rapidity. 

O.  Leucogaster,  Valenc. ; Lanius  Leucorhynchos, 
Gmcl. ; le  Langragen , Buff.  ; White-bellied  Swallow 
Shrike,  Rather  smaller  than  tire  Great  Shrike,  has  the 
head  and  neck  slatc-coloured,  as  also  the  upper  surface 
.of  the  wings  and  tail,  which  beneath  are  light  whitish- 
grey  ; back  and  great  wing-coverts  smoky-brown ; 
chest,  belly,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  white;  tail 
slightly  forked  ; beak  bluish  ; legs  black.  Native  ox 
the  Manillas  and  Timor. 

0.  Ci  net  cut,  Valenc. ; le  Langragen  gris,  Cuv. ; Grey 
Swallow  Shrike.  Rather  larger  than  the  preceding; 
head  grey,  with  a black  spot  between  the  eye  and  root 
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OCYPTE-  of  the  upper  mandible;  back  and  belly  prey,  tinged 
HUS.  with  very  light  brown,  and  becoming  deeper  towards  (he 
OCYPUS  *l,e  covcrta  °f  which,  both  upper  and  under,  arc 
v ^ _L  black,  and  the  latter  edged  with  white;  wing*  slate- 
colour  above,  greyish-white  beneath  ; ami  in  this  species 
are  remarkable  for  their  shortness,  not  reaching  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  rounded,  of  a deep  black  colour, 
especially  above,  and  tipped  with  while,  except  the  two 
middle  feil the rs,  which  are  entirely  black;  beak  blue 
with  a black  point;  legs  brown  and  very  strong.  From 
Timor. 

O.  Albo-cillalus,  Valenc. ; le  Langragen  a Li* net 
Blanch Cuv. ; IVhitc striped  Swallow  Shrike.  Site 
of  tbe  first  species;  head,  chest,  and  belly  brown,  which 
is  deeper  on  the  back  and  upper  wing-coverts  ; tail- 
coverts  entirely  black  ; wings  slaty-blue  above  and  grey 
beneath  ; the  outer  webs  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
primaries  white,  so  that  when  the  wing  is  shut  a longi- 
tudinal streak,  three  lines  in  breadth,  is  produced  ; tail 
black  and  forked,  each  quill,  except  the  middle  two, 
lipped  with  white,  which  increases  in  size  on  each  of 
them,  from  without  inwards,  the  outer  quill  having 
least  white,  and  thus  a white  arc  is  produced  instead  of 
a band  ; beak  deep  blue  ; legs  black.  From  Timor. 

O.  Fxucatus , Valenc. ; It  La  n graven  e a fume,  Cuv. ; 
Dusky  Swallow  Shrike.  About  the  size  of  the  Chaf- 
finch ; the  head,  back,  and  upper  parts  smoky-brown, 
deeper  on  the  face ; wings  and  tail  staly-blue,  their 
coverts,  upper  and  under,  black  ; lips  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  tail-quills  tipped  with  white,  forming 
a while  streak  across  the  end  of  the  tail ; beak  blue, 
legs  black.  Probably  from  the  Moluccas. 

O.  Rujioentris,  Valenc.  ; le  Langragen  a venire  roux, 
Cuv. ; Hufoiu-belUed  Swallow  Shrike . Size  of  the  first 
species ; head  cinereous  ; hack  light  smoky-brown,  tinged 
with  greyish;  belly  rufous;  wings  slaty,  but  not  ex- 
tending beyond  the  tail,  which  is  slightly  rounded,  uud 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  wings,  but  tipped  with  greyish- 
white  ; upper  tail-coverts  terminated  in  a white  arc 
about  three  lines  wide,  under  white  traversed  with  broken 
ashy  lines  ; beak  blue  ; legs  black.  From  Bengal. 

O.  Viridit,  Valenc. ; Lanin*  Viridit,  Lin. ; le  Tcha - 
chert.  Buff.;  Green  Swallow  Shrike.  Head,  wings,  and 
upper  part  of  body  dark  green ; under  parts  while  ; tail 
black.  From  Madagascar. 

See  Liniuei  Systcma  Naturee  a Omelin;  Cuvier, 
Regne  Animal;  Valenciennes,  Sur  le  Genre  d<*  La n- 
gragent.  in  Mem.  du  Mut.  d'llisl.  Nat.  vol.  vi. 

OCYPTERYX,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character . Antenna  triarticulate,  the  second 
and  third  joints  elongate,  the  latter  rather  the  longest, 
furnished  at  the  base  with  a distinctly  Inarticulate,  simple 
seta ; palpi  nearly  filiform,  a little  thickened  exteriorly ; 
wings  divaricating  ; legs  all  similar,  simple. 

Type  of  tbe  geuus,  Mittca  brattica ria.  Fabric] us ; 
Meigen,  Zweif.  Ins.  vol.  iv.  pi.  xxxix.  fig.  29.  Several 
specie*  are  found  in  Europe,  but  two  only  have  hitherto 
been  detected  in  Britain. 

OCYPUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  four ; maxitlary  quadri- 
articulate,  filiform,  with  the  terminal  joint  truncate  at  the 
apex  ; labial  with  the  terminal  joint  securiform  ; man- 
dibles slender,  curved,  edontulate  ; antenna  filiform,  or 
somewhat  setaceous  ; the  basal  joint  rather  long,  stout, 
and  clavatc,  the  remainder  nearly  obconic,  slightly  com- 


pressed, with  the  terminal  one  subovate,  obliquely  (run-  OCYPUS 
cate;  head  sessile;  eyes  lateral,  somewhat  re  inform  ; 
body  elongate,  linear,  flat  beneath;  elytra  somewhat  ODACAN- 
nar rower  than  the  thorax ; legs  moderate  ; tarsi  simple.  ■TUA‘ 

Typo  of  the  genus  Slaphylimu  similis,  Olivier,  Ent . 
vol.  iii.  pi.  v.  fig.  42.  Ten  species,  of  which  six  are 
natives  of  Britain. 

OCYS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  six.  external  maxillary 
and  labial  with  the  terminal  joint  very  minute,  rather 
elongate,  subulaied  ; lubrum  subquadraic,  entire  ; man- 
dibles short,  acute,  rather  obtuse;  mentum  emarginate 
anteriorly,  the  omarginatiou  with  an  acute,  central  lobe; 
antenna  filiform,  with  the  two  basal  joints  naked,  the 
rest  pubescent,  the  fourth  longest;  head  small,  ovate ; 
thorax  tiansverse,  the  sides  regularly  rounded,  as  wide 
posteriorly  as  anteriorly,  the  hinder  angles  prominent, 
acute ; elytra  rather  broad,  ovate ; body  somewhat 
convex ; anterior  tibia  with  a notch  on  the  inner  mar- 
gin ; anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  with  the  basal  joint  di- 
luted. 

Type  of  the  genus,  0.  mdanocephatus,  Stephens, 

Brit.  Ent.  (Maud.)  vol.  ii.  ph  x.  fig.  2.  Four  species, 
found  in  damp  and  marshy  situations ; three  of  them 
indigenous. 

ODA,  in  the  Turkish  Language  corresponds  with  out 
word  “ Regiment/*  It  is  spelt  O'dah,  or  0*tab,  and 
commonly,  but  erroneously,  pronounced  Or  tab,  the  latter 
being  now  used  to  signify  the  Regiment  itself,  the  former 
its  dormitory  or  barrack  ; for  O'dah  properly  signifies 
“ a chamber/’  and  thence  the  chamber  in  which  a Regi- 
ment is  lodged,  and,  figuratively,  the  Regiment  lodged  in 
it ; but  as  each  O'duh  contains  only  400  men,  M.  dc 
Hammer  (Osman.  Reie/u  Staalsvefassung,  vol.  ii.  p. 

196.)  thinks  “Company”  more  exactly  equivalent  to  it 
than  “ Regiment/*  The  second  in  command  over  each 
O'dah  is  called  the  O'dalwbhshl,  (head  of  the  Regiment,) 
or  Lieutenant-Colonel.  This  title,  which  seems  to  liavo 
originated  with  the  corps  of  Janissaries,  was  subse- 
quently used  in  other  corps  ; thus  the  Colonels  of  the 
Jebehjfc,  orArmourers,  and  of  the  Kalfatchis,  or  Calkers, 
were  also  sty  led  O'dah-b&shi.  As  aCivil  officer,  the  O'dah- 
bashi,  or  Head  Chamberlain,  holds  a very  distinguished 
rank,  being  the  first  of  the  fuur  great  officers  of  the 
household  immediately  about  the  Sultan’s  person.  He 
is,  in  fact,  the  Imperial  valet-de-chambre,  is  generally 
chosen  from  the  White  Eunuchs,  or  tbe  I'ch-oghl&us, 

(Court  Pages,)  and  has  almost  os  much  power  and  in- 
fluence as  the  Kapu-&gh&*si,  the  Chief  of  the  White 
Eunuchs,  who  may  be  styled  “First  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber/* to  whom  he  is  inferior  in  rank. 

Von  Hammer,  Drs  Osmanischen  Reiehs  Siaatsverfas- 
tung,  Wien,  18 lb,  2 vols. 

ODACANTHA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  six,  short,  filiform,  the  last 
joint  of  the  externul  maxillary  and  labial  ovate,  slightly 
truncate  ; mandibles  dentate  at  the  base  ; antenna  fili- 
form, with  the  first  joint  shorter  than  the  head,  the  second 
somewhat  abbreviated,  the  remainder  nearly  of  equal 
length  ; head  ovale,  produced  behind;  thorax  subeylin- 
dric,  narrower  than  the  head  ; elytra  shorter  than  tbe 
abdomen,  subtruncate ; body  depressed;  legs  slender, 
anterior  tibia  with  a notch  on  their  inner  edge  ; tarsi 
with  entire  anterior  joints,  not  dilated. 

Type  of  the  genus,  O.  melanura,  Paykull ; Car.  an - 
guslaius,  Sower hv,  lint.  Mite.  vol.  i.  pL  xxxvi.  Three 
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OPACAN  species,  of  which  one  is  a native  of  the  marshy  districts 
THA.  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire. 

— ODD,  adj.  Swed.  udde,  impar,  cui  par  drat, 
ODP>  , O'dditv,  | Ihre.  Skinner  says  from  the  D.  ocd, 
V— O'ddly,  >ood ; Oer.  oed,  ode,  od,  detertus,  raeuu », 
O'DDNias,  ( cui,  sc.  aliquid  decst  ad  numervm  com- 
Odds.  J plendum,  Junius  thinks  odd  cut  off 
(abscisntm)  from  the  English  added ; and  Lye  that  we 
owe  the  word  to  the  8w.  vdda.  Tooke  asserts  it  to  be 
the  past  participle  owed,  oufd.  Thus  when  we  ore 
counting  by  couples  or  by  peire,  we  say — one  pair,  two 
pairs,  &c.  and  one  owed,  ow'd,  to  moke  up  another  pair, 
(and  this  coincides  with  the  interpretations  of  Ihre  and 
Skinner.)  It  has  the  same  meaning  (he  adds)  when  we 
aay— an  odd  man,  or  an  odd  action  ; it  still  relates  to 
pairing  ; and  we  mean — without  a fellow,  unmatched , 
not  such  another,  one  owed  to  make  up  a couple.  He 
might  have  noticed  the  equivalent  expressions,  a singu- 
lar man,  a singular  action.  In  numbers  it  is  used  when 
there  is 

One  wanting  to  make  the  number  even,  or  divisible 
into  two  equal  numbers.  Generally, 

Singular ; unmatched,  unequalled,  not  having  its 
like;  unlikely;  uncommon,  unusual,  extraordinary. 

Odds ; inequality,  either  for  or  against ; unevenness, 
disparity,  disagreement,  dissension. 


Kj-np  Xerxi.ii,  cuttynge  nn  ftdly  great  poTOvgarnafe,  and  tabold- 
yngv  it  fay  re  and  full  uf  kernels,  eayde  in  the  ptiwDOi  of  hu  coun- 
aayle,  he  h »d  lewr  haut*  niche  one  farads,  a*  Ziqnruv  was,  thenne 
as  many  Babylon*,  as  thrro  were  kernels  in  the  poinrgarnste. 

6>r  Thu  mm  The  Gwcraar,  book  iu.  ch..  vi.  fol.  176. 


This  is  the  third  time  : I hope  good  lueke  lies  in  oddc  numbers  ; 
sway,  go,  they  say  there  is  diuinity  in  odde  numbers,  either  in  lia- 
bility, chance,  or  ifeath. 

SAahtpeare.  Merry  IFivet  of  Wnuteor,  foL  56. 

Vntie  the  spell : bow  fares  my  gracious  sir  ? 

Then:  are  yet  missing  of  juur  com  panic 

Some  feu  odde  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 

Id.  The  Temped,  fuL  18. 

But  O,  how  odly  will  it  sound,  that  1 

Must  aske  my  cbilde  furgiuenassc  P 

Jd.  It. 

So  thou  that  host  thy  lorn*  sette  unto  Gncl, 

In  thy  tettembraunev  this  empriat  and  graue, 

As  he  in  wmeTaine  digiulw  is  odde, 

So  will  he  in  loue  no  parting  I'elluwes  haw. 

S»r  I hermit  More.  U oriel,  p.  28.  Rules  o f Ftcui. 

Fully  and  madness  ! since  ’tis  erti  we  ne’ro 

See  the  fresh  yuulh  of  the  next  yeare. 

Htd/teyUm.  "to  Str  Edm/mrd  P.  Knvjkt. 

Cato  the  elder,  answered  certain  on  a timn,  that  marrellomly 
commended  a kohl,  a renfurous,  und  drvjwTatc  man  for  the  waif  : 
That  there  was  great  oddci,  to  esteem  manhood  to  much  and  life  so 
little. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fuL  238.  Pdopidas. 

But  Epieums,  a little  ashamed  of  this,  sa  that  which  must  naeda 
look  oddly  and  ridiculously,  and  wising  more  cautions  and  casti- 
gate, pretends  to  correct  the  extravagancy  of  this  phancy. 

Cudmorlk.  JuteHreiunl  $yUcmt  book  t.  eh.  v.  fol.  678. 

But  where  a man  neither  loses,  nor  likes  the  thing  he  believes,  it 
is  oddt  but  in  a little  he  rosy  be  brought  also  to  cast  off  the  very 
belief  itself.  South.  Senwms,  vol.  iv.  p.  344. 

But  what  in  oddmen  can  be  more  sublime 

Than  Sloane,  the  foremost  toyman  of  his  time. 

Young,  heme  of  Fame.  Satire  4. 

Capanous  ia  so  far  blinded  with  his  owu  admiration,  that  be  still 
fancies  himself  the  conqueror ; though  the  odih  appeared  v-sildy 
•gainst  him  : so  apt  is  priric  to  magnify. 

Mart.  StirUut.  Tkrbtud  6.  B.  32. 


ODE,  Fr.  odd ; Jt  and  Sp.  oda  ; Lat  ode  ; Gr.  < ODK, 
from  umi-aiu,  to  slug.  — 

Sec  the  Quotation  from  Blair.  ODESSA. 

See  how  from  far  upon  the  Eastern  road 

The  stuped  visards  haute  with  odonrs  sweet : 

O nni,  teevent  them  with  thy  humhlo  ode, 

And  lay  it  lowly  at  hia  bU;*cd  feet. 

MUian.  Ode.  Chriet'e  Nativity,  L 24. 

There  is  nothing  more  frequent  among  us  than  a sort  of  poems 
entitled  Pindaric  Ode* ; pretending  to  he  written  in  imitation  of  the 
manner  aud  style  of  Pindar,  and  jet  1 do  nut  know  that  there  is  to 
this  day  extant,  in  our  language,  one  ode  contrived  after  his  model. 

Congrevr.  4 Pisoomrse  on  the  Pindaric  Ode. 

Music  and  Poetry  are  coeval,  and  were,  originally,  always  joy  nod 
together.  But  after  their  separation  took  (jace.  after  hards  had 
begun  to  make  ver*e  compositions,  which  were  to  he  recited  or  read, 
not  tu  ba  sung,  such  poems  a*  were  designed  to  lie  still  joined  with 
music  or  sung,  were,  by  way  of  distinction,  called  o de». 

BMr.  Lecture  39.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 30. 

ODESSA,  a thriving  sea-port  in  the  South  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  is  seated  on  n small  bay  of  like  Black 
Sea,  in  the  Government  of  Chcrson.  It  lies  on  the 
South-West  corner  of  the  Bay  of  Adachai,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Dniester  and  Dnieper,  and  is  built  on 
a gently  rising  ground  surrounded  by  fertile  plains. 

This  place  was  first  fixed  upon  os  a maritime  station 
and  mercantile  emporium  by  Catherine  II.,  after  tlte 
cession  of  Bessarabia,  at  the  Peace  of  Jassy,  in  1792. 

The  advantages  of  its  sit  nation  were  not  overrated  by 
her,  oud  under  the  judicious  regulations  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  adopted  her  views,  Odessa  has  from 
an  inconsiderable  fishing-town  risen  into  a port  of  no 
mean  consequence.  The  bottom  of  the  bay  is  of  fine 
sand  or  gravel ; it  is  seldom  frozen,  and  there  is  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water,  almost  to  its  very  edge,  for  the  safe 
anchorage  of  ships  of  the  largest  class.  Its  harbour, 
formed  by  two  large  moles,  is  entirely  artificial,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  hold  olxiut  300  vessels.  The  moles  are  strongly 
fortified  by  regular  parapets,  and  embrasures  for  cannon. 

On  its  Eastern  extremity  is  a citadel  commanding  the 
whole  port ; and  on  the  opposite  side  stands  a Laza- 
retto. The  harbour  and  town  are  connected  by  a row 
of  barracks  ; and  the  extensive  roadstead,  which  is  shel- 
tered from  every  wind  but  the  South-East,  has  received 
additional  security  by  the  construction  of  a light-house 
on  a tongue  of  land  to  the  South  of  the  l>ay.  The  town, 
which  frorfi  its  sloping  position  assumes  an  amphithca- 
trical  appearance,  is  neatly  and  regularly  built,  and  con- 
tains seven  Churches,  an  Admiralty  Court,  a Custom- 
house, and  a Hospital,  (which  Inst  three  buildings  are 
dose  to  the  harbour,)  an  Exchange,  and  a Theatre.  The 
streets,  which  are  wide  and  straight,  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles ; but  the  conveniences  resulting  from  this 
arrangement,  and  from  their  width,  suffer  a drawback 
from  their  being  unpaved.  Northward  from  the  town 
are  warehouses  for  salt  and  salted  provisions ; and  at 
some  distance  to  the  West  of  them  are  reservoirs  for 
water.  The  endowments  for  education  here  consist  of 
a Lyceum,  on  the  French  plan,  schools  for  trade  and 
navigation,  and  likewise  for  the  instruction  of  girls. 

During  the  season,  many  Polish  families  resort  hither 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  and  poblic  baths  have  io 
consequence  been  erected  for  the  convenience  of  visitor!. 

Sugar,  and  other  colonial  produce,  form  the  chief  imf>orta 
into  Odessa;  and  its  great  article  of  export  is  corn  from 
the  Ukraine  and  the  adjoining Countries ; to  this  may  be 
added  timber,  tallow,  hides,  and  fiax  in  inconsiderable 
4 i 2 
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ODESSA/  quantities.  The  annual  arrival  of  vessels  is  estimated  at 
ODIOUS  ol  one  nre  Russian,  and  obout  one-third 

^ t'  \ British.  There  are  large  breweries  and  distilleries  esta- 
bibbed  here,  and  several  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  silk,  gunpowder,  and  soap.  Altogether,  the 
commerce  is  considerable  with  France,  Spain,  Italy,  the 
Levant,  Germany,  and  England.  The  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Odessa  produce  butter  and  cheese, 
rarities  in  the  South  of  Russia;  potatoes  are  common  ; 
and  the  melons  are  remarkably  fine,  the  water-melons 
being  nearly  equal  in  flavour  to  those  of  Syria.  The 
chief  disadvantages  of  Odessa  as  a place  of  residence 
arise  from  scarcity  of  fuel  and  of  water.  Besides,  at 
particular  seasons,  the  climate  is  accounted  unhealthy. 
According  to  the  authority  of  the  Con  na  Usance  des 
Terns , Odessa  is  situated  in  46°  29'  30"  North  latitude, 
and  30°  45' 22"  East  longitude. 

Clarke,  Travels  in  Russia  ; Lyall,  Travels  in  Russia. 

O'DIOUS,  Fr.  odiettx ; It.  odiare,  adioso ; Sp. 

O'diously,  I odiar,  odioso  ; Lat.  odiostts,  odium, 

O'ntousNESS,  > (which  we  have  adopted  in  common 

0'dible,  I speech.)  from  the  verb  odi.  which  is 

O'niuw.  J traced  through  the  Gr.  verb  oewfl-tiM, 
irasci,  obsolete  o&vaiv,  to  an  obsolete  primitive  oceTv, 
pungere.  See  olvnoao  in  Lenticp. 

Hateful,  detestable,  loathsome;  causing  hatred  or 
envy ; invidious. 

And  while  she  Greeks,  at  I hare  you  told. 

Were  btsie  hit  ward**  to  onkmc, 

Mid  of  the  fcld  befall  a cate  sotU-inc, 

Full  vnhaiqijr,  luthvome,  and  odtl/e. 

Li  J gait.  The  Story  of  Thrift,  part  iii.  p.  C01. 
Who  dial  'me  g*le,  who  stwl  me  now  cunuoir, 

Sith  1 fro  Diimitxle,  and  noble  Truilut, 

Am  derm  excluded,  os  abject,  sdiona  1 

Id.  The  Tntamrnt  of  Cm  ride. 

Thu*  from  one  vycc  he  grevre  into  a nut  her  to  that  hu  became 
odyble  to  God  and  man.  Fabya n,  part  i.  ch.  vui.  p.  15. 

The**  doth  K«aie  in  similitude  compare  unto  wylde  beaatet,  dra- 
gons, and  other  odib/t  minuter*. 

Bate.  Image,  part  Lii.  tig.  A.  a.  6. 

Oliiwr  Deuyll,  whom,  for  the  cdiot/tnntr  «f  the  name  y*  kynga 
Cauayd  it  to  be  chanuged,  & to  be  named  Daman. 

Fabyan,  vol. it  p.  644.  Ann?  J 453. 

Caraticm  l*gan  to  mle  the  Britaine*.  This  man  loued  eiuill  war, 
and  wai  odtb/e  both  to  God  and  to  his  subjects. 

Stotc.  Bntaynei  and  Saxont,  Anno  5S6. 

With  whoso  reproch,  nnd  ttjiaus  menace, 

The  knight  vmboylmg  in  his  haughtie  hart, 

Knit  all  hi*  force*,  and  gan  soone  unbrace 
Ilia  grasping  hold. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  hook  »i.  can.  fi, 

It  was  an  odiont  thing  to  the  people  of  England,  to  hnue  a king 
brought  into  them  vpon  tho  •hotilden  of  I rub  and  Dutch  ; of  which 
their  arrnie  we*  in  substance  eoai[*>unded. 

Bacon.  King  Henry  Fit.  ful  33. 

I have  known  him  (a  wicked  ruler)  utterly  forgotten,  if  not  odiously 
remembered,  in  the  City,  where  he  hod  exercised  authority. 

Ha/1,  On  Hard  Testa  of  Scripture.  Eccteaiaatea. 

The  odionanm  of  which  fact  wa*  greatly  increased  hy  a notable 
example  which  happened  there  in  a Ligurcan  woman. 

Servile.  Tueitua,  book  ii.  eh.  v. 

This  [Roman  garrison]  rather  weighing  the  greatness  of  the 
booty,  than  the  r,  Uoutneu  of  the  vitany  hy  which  tt  was  gotten,  re- 
solved finally  to  make  the  like  purrhatte. 

Sir  HW-r  A-/.,*.  HMur,  ,f,K,  DM,  book  ».  eh.  1.  icc.  3. 
fol.  547. 

It  ia  sufficient  for  their  purpose  that  the  word  sfmndi  udiouafy,  and 
is  believed  easily.  South.  Sernama,  ydL  vi.  p.  102. 
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But  hie  meet  remarkahle  anecdote,  and  probably  a true  one,  ia  OD 
that  Monsieur  Rlinnlle,  the  French  embassador,  when  lodged  at  the  _ 

Bishop  of  Durham's,  celebrated  man  openly,  that  the  odium  might  ODON* 
fall  on  tho  king.  TON  YX. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  to|.  ii.  ch.  ii. p.  103. 

ODONESTIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidopterous 
Insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  elongate,  porrccted,  hairy, 
Inarticulate,  the  basal  joint  not  half  as  long  as  the 
second,  the  terminal  rather  longer  than  the  basal,  ob- 
tuse ; maxillas  obsolete ; anltmnte  slightly  cursed  near 
the  base,  bi pectinated,  especially  in  the  males,  to  the 
apex ; head  small ; thorax  stout,  loosely  but  thickly 
pilose ; abdomen  the  same,  elongated,  and  tufted  at  the 
apex  in  the  males,  somewhat  acute  and  stout  in  the 
females;  wings  reversed  when  at  rest;  anterior  rather 
acute  at  the  tip,  the  hinder  margin  rounded,  entire ; 
posterior  slightly  denticulate  ; legs  stout,  densely  pilose, 
especially  in  the  males,  with  spurs  at  the  apex  of  the 
tibia:.  Lana  robust,  cylindric,  with  fascicles  of  hair 
down  the  sides,  a distinct  tuft  on  the  neck,  and  another 
placed  on  a minute  tubercle  on  the  penultimate  joint ; 
when  alarmed,  it  rolls  itself  into  a ring ; pupa  robust, 
obtuse,  placed  in  a fusiform,  closely  woven,  luteous 
cocoon. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phaleena  bombyx  potaloria, 
Linnteus;  Donovan,  Drill.  Ins.  vol.  v.  pi.  148.  Three 
species,  one  indigenous,  found  in  thick,  sedgy  lanes. 

ODONIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Diadel - 
phia,  order  Decandrta,  natural  order  Leguminosm. 

Generic  character:  calyx  four-parted,  segments  entire, 
nearly  equal ; standard  of  the  corolla  erect,  spreading, 
wings  on  the  upper  edge  one-toothed,  keel  two-parted, 
deflexed  ; pod  compressed,  one*celled,  eight-seeded. 

One  species,  O.  tomeniosa,  a climbing  shrub,  native 
of  SL  Domingo.  Deeundollc. 

ODONTOCNEMA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleop 
terous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Jnlennir  short,  cleven  jointed, 
basal  joint  robust,  curved ; second  also  robust  and 
short ; three  following  rather  slender,  equal  in  length, 
but  longer  than  the  second  ; the  remainder  gradually 
increasing  in  stoutness,  the  last  being  largest,  ovale, 
Buhacuminatc ; head  prominent,  triangular;  thorax 
short,  transverse,  the  lateral  margins  rounded,  the  base 
obliquely  Insinuated  ; elytra  broad,  striated  ; legs  stout, 
short ; anterior  tibia  simple  ; intermediate  and  posterior 
with  a short  acute  tooth  in  the  middle  of  the  outer 
margin,  furnished  behind  with  a fringe  of  hairs  or  seta: ; 
posterior  femora  very  stout  ; tarsi  all  short,  simple. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Haltica  aridtUa , Ent.  Hejlr, 
fuse.  ii.  pi.  ii».  fig-  2.  Eight  species,  six  of  which  are 
indigenous, 

ODONTOMYIA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antcnnte  porrect,  approximating 
at  the  base,  triarticulate,  the  two  basal  joints  very  short, 
subequal,  the  third  long,  flat;  proboscis  with  the  apex 
only  exserted  ; ocelli  three ; wings  two,  incumbent,  pa- 
rallel ; sculcllum  bidentnte ; abdomen  with  five  seg- 
ments; legs  simple. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Musca  Hydroleon,  Linnaeus ; Pan- 
vtx,Fauru  vol.  viii.  fig-  21.  A numerous  genus,  of  which 
nine  species  are  found  in  Britain. 

ODONTONYX,  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  six,  rather  elongated,  the 
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ODON-  terminal  joint  fusiform,  acuminated  at  the  tip,  scarcely 
TONYX.  truncate;  labrttm  quadrate,  transverse,  entire ; ninndi- 
ODOUR,  acute*  denticulate  at  the  base ; mentum 

* . emarginnte,  anteriorly,  with  on  acute,  triangular  notch 

in  the  centre  ; antenna  filiform,  the  third,  fourth,  and 
terminal  joints  nearly  equal;  head  elongate;  thorax 
nearly  orbicular,  deeply  cmarginate  in  front,  the  poste- 
rior angles  rounded  ; body  slightly  convex  ; elytra  with 
the  apex  a little  obliquely  truncated ; wings  two  or  none  ; 
claw*  slightly  denticulated  ; anterior  tarsi  of  the  mates 
with  three  dilated  joints. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Ca.  mtundatus,  Paykull ; 0.  ro- 
tundatus,  Stephens,  Brit.  Entomology , (Maud.)  vol.  i. 
p.  96.  pi.  vi.  fig.  2.  Two  species,  both  of  which  inhabit 
Britain. 

ODONTOPERA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lrpidopte- 
row*  insects. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  two,  distinct,  porrected 
obliquely  upwards,  densely  pilose  at  the  base,  the  apex 
squamous  and  exposed,  triariiculate,  the  busal  joint  a 
little  bent  and  robust,  the  second  rather  longer,  attenu- 
ated to  the  apex,  the  terminal  minute,  placed  obliquely; 
maxilla  elongate ; antenna  long,  of  the  males  each 
joint  producing  n short,  clavate  twig  on  each  side,  the 
twigs  gradually  shortening  to  the  apex  ; of  the  females, 
slightly  serrated  within  ; head  rounded  ; thorax  stout, 
velvety ; abdomen  rather  stout,  with  a tuft  at  the  apex, 
more  robust  and  obtuse,  with  the  apex  ciliated,  in  the 
females  ; v/ings  slightly  deflexed  ; the  hinder  margin  of 
the  anterior  deeply  and  irregularly,  and  of  the  posterior 
slightly  and  regularly,  dentate;  nil  with  a central  ocellar 
spot ; larva  with  ten  legs,  elongate,  cylindric,  with  a 
few  scarcely  elevated  tubercles ; head  slightly  emargi- 
Hate  above  ; pupa  changes  in  u delicate  cocoon  in  moss 
or  under  leaves. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phalana  geomrtra  hidentala, 
Linnaeus  ; Harris,  Aurelinn , pi.  x.  fig.  2.  One  species 
is  indigenous  to  the  woods  and  copses  of  England. 

ODOSTOMIA,  in  Zoology,  u genus  of  Gasteropo- 
dous  Mollxuca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  conical,  aperture  ovate ; 
peristoma  incomplete  reirally,  and  furnished  with  a 
tooth  on  the  pillar. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Turbo  vnidentata,  Montagu,  Test. 
Britt.  324.  pi.  xxi.  fig.  2.  Several  sjiecies,  frequenting 
chiefly  the  Southern  coasts  of  Britain. 

O'DOUR,  j Fr.  odeitr  ; It.  odore ; Sp.  olor ; 

O'ooa am ent,  ( Lut.  odor.  Vossius  thinks  the  Lat. 

O'DoaxTr,  ( otro,  to  sincll.  was  originally  written 

Onoarraaous.  * odeo ; and  Schekliu*  lias  no  doubt 
that  odor  was  so  used,  ah  acrimonid  odoris,  turn*  quasi 
pungenlig,  and  thus  refers  it  to  the  same  source  as  the 
Lat.  odi.  (See  Odious,  supra , and  Lennep.) 

Odour  being  thus  equivalent  to  our  vulgar  usage  of 
the  won  I stink. 

Smell,  scent — Odoriferous ; bearing  or  bringing  a 
smell  or  scent ; usually  a pleasing  smell. 

Wtdk«  gl*  in  luuc  *«  Crist  lom-ile  iw,  and  gbaf  bymself  for  us 
an  utfryui;  and  m sacrifice  to  Gt-d  into  tli«  od»ur  oT  sw<etnr*»c. 

IVtc/f  EjfrntSf  ch.v. 

— — And  eki*  her  breath  I trow 

Siimuiintrih  all  odour*  (hat  suer  1 found 
la  bKevtoen. 

Chaurrr.  The  Court  of  Lour,  p.  373. 

M rye  Magdulen  nud  Mary  Jacolry,  and  Salome,  brought  odoures, 
j*  they  might  cum*  and  anoynt  him. 

Anno  1551 , Marie,  eh.  xvi. 


What  should  I spoke  of  the  oderif trout  skarlcties,  the  fyne  reluet,  ODOUR. 
&C.  Hull.  Henry  fit.  The  seventeenth  Yere.  _ 

And  the  r*el<  smoke  of  the  odorou*  incencr,  whych  cam*  of  the 
whoUome  and  foment  desyrra  of  theym  that  had  faylh,  aaceuded 
vp  before  God  out  of  tlie  afigeU  hand**.  * * ~ v ' 

Buie.  Image,  part  i.  tig.  O.  V. 

Then  gan  they  sprinkle  all  the  posts  with  wine, 

And  made  grr*t  feast  to  solemnixe  the  day  : 

They  all  perfumd*  with  fraukinesmev  divine, 

And  precious  odour*  fdcht  from  far  away. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queen e,  book  ii.  can.  I. 

Odoramrnls  to  smell  to,  mse  water,  violet  flowers,  hawme,  rot* 
cakes,  vinegar,  Ac.  doc  much  recreate  the  brain ea  and  spurns. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fv»l.  389. 

The  cause  is,  for  that  where  them  is  heat  ami  strength  enough 
m the  plant,  to  make  the  leaves  odorate , there  the  smell  of  flowers  ia 
rather  eraaide  and  weaker,  than  that  uf  the  leaves  ; at  it  in  rose- 
mary flowers,  lavender-flowers,  and  sweet-briar  ro»es. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent  tv.  tec  339. 

Near  to  tliat  sweet  and  odoriferous  clime, 

Where  the  *U-ebecvilig  Einjierur  ul  timo 
Makes  spring  the  canm,  itard,  and  fragrant  balms, 

And  every  hill  and  eollm  crowns  with  |mlinf. 

Drummond.  The  Shadow  of  the  Judgment. 

An  amber  scent  of  odorous  perfume 
Her  harbinger,  a damsel  train  behind. 

Milton.  Samson  Agon  i tics,  1.  72!. 

So  we  th*  Arabian  coast  do  know 
At  distance,  when  the  spire*  Mow  ; 

By  the  rich  odour  taught  to  steer, 

Though  neither  Jay  nor  star*  appear. 

f falter.  To  a fair  Lady  playing  with  a Snake. 

■ Flowers 

Innumerable,  by  the  soft  South-West 
Open'd,  tmd  gather'd  by  religimn  bands, 

Rebound  their  tweets  from  th’  odoriferous  pavement. 

Prior.  The  Second  Hymn  of  Callimachus.  To  Apolhx 

On  rv'ry  title  spread*  wide  the  beauteous  scene, 

Attembtsg*  fair  of  plaint,  and  hills,  and  woods, 

And  jdauts  of  erf* rout  scent. 

Jit  go.  Hedge  HUt , book  ir. 

ODYNERUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenopte- 
rous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  twelve-jointed,  acuta 
at  the  apex  ; maxillary  palpi  six-jointed,  the  two  or 
three  basal  joints  extending  beyond  the  maxilla,  the 
latter  with  the  terminal  lobe  short,  lanceolate  ; labium 
trilohed,  with  (rlandular  points;  wings  four,  anterior 
longitudinally  folded  during  repose,  with  three  complete 
submargiual  areolets ; abdomen  ovoid-conic,  the  second 
segment  broader  than  the  first. 

Type  of  the  genus,  V rrpa  partdinus,  Linn  tens  ; Curtis, 
vol.  iii.  pi.  137.  A numerous  genus,  the  species  of 
which  inhabit  sandy  ami  gravelly  districts,  and  their  fe- 
males form  deep  cylindrical  holes,  or  form  cells  of  mud 
in  walls,  into  which  they  deposit  their  eggs,  ailer  placing 
some  disabled  larva  therein.  About  twenty  species  in- 
habit Britain. 

(ECONOMY.  See  Economy. 

(ECOPHORA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Lepidoplc - 
row*  insects. 

Generic  character.  Anlenna  subulate,  stout  at  the 
base:  palpi  two,  very  long,  the  second  joint  scaly,  the 
terminal  as  long  or  longer,  conic,  naked  ; body  small ; 
wings  elongate,  narrow,  subconvoliite. 

Type  of  the  genus.  Tinea  sulphurella,  Fabricius ; 

TV.  bracterlta,  H ubuer.  Three  species,  two  indigenous ; 
thev  fly  towards  the  evening  end  at  night 

CECUV1  E'NKVAL,')  Gr.  iucoupeinicb*,  hahitabilis, 

(Ecu mb'nicau.y,  J from  m»(w>,to  dwell,  to  inhabit. 
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(ECUM8-  Comprising  the  whole  habitable  world;  general,  uni- 
N1CAL.  versa  I . 

That  aaje  one  bishop  abrmo  the  rest  had  the  name  of  mamemcnlt, 
ML'itA  m nmasnsUf  or  head,  to  the  derogation  of  other  button*,  or  with 
M r.KA.  ^ gjone  a>  now  annexed  to  the  tame : that  >■  not  to  be  found, 
“"“v- *- J Fox.  Martyr*,  fol.  8.  The  Difference*  i>tt*'rcn  ike  Church  of 
Home,  SfC. 

So  that  by  the  expresse  resolution  of  all  these  hcvctoII  caunceU, 
whereof  one  u aeeumenictdl : the  Lord's  day  aright  to  be  onely 
from  evening  to  evening,  and  so  to  begin  and  end  at  evening. 

Prynne.  Hufno-Matttx,  part  i.  act.  vii.  sr.  3. 

1.  So  early  aa  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  Gregory  t ho 
first,  or  the  great,  as  he  is  usually  called,  the  ruost  reverend,  and  in 
some  respects  not  nndeacrwdly  so,  of  all  the  Runi&u  Puiitiffj*,  in  a 
famous  dispute  with  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  had  Uk«n  to 
bimiclf  the  title  of  trt'umemaj,  or  universal  Ba»bop.  objects  <0  him, 
the  arrogance  and  presumption  of  this  claim,  and  treats  him,  on  that 
account,  as  the  forerunner,  at  least,  of  Antichrist. 

Hurd.  Work a,  voL  V.  Sermon  7. 

Human  passions,  hirman  interests,  human  fallibility,  not  those  of 
particular  doctors  aloue,  hut  those  of  the  Church,  acumenicuf/y  as- 
sembled, from  the  Nicoean  Council  down  to  that  of  Trent,  have  hud 
their  shore  in  composing  Use  present  intricate,  inconsistent,  and  vo- 
luminous system. 

Boimyhrcke.  Authority  in  Matter*  of  Religion,  Ct.  4.  see.  13.  \ 

(EDA LEA,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  Dipterou s insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennas  approximating  ut  the 
base,  porrect,  Inarticulate,  the  two  basal  joints  nearly 
united,  the  third  elongate,  compressed,  without  a seta 
at  the  apex  ; proboscis  horizontal,  exserted.  flat ; thorax 
very  gibbous  ; wing*  two,  parallel,  incumbent ; halteres 
naked  ; legs  unequal ; hinder  femora  clavatc. 

Type  of  the  genus,  (E . hybotina,  Mcigen,  Ztceif  vol. 
ii.  pi.  xxi.  fig.  27.  Two  European  species,  both  found 
ill  Britain. 

(EDE'MA,  ^ Fr.  erdeme ; Or.  chfiypa,  a swell- 

(Edewa'tick,  >ing,  from  oi«h,  to  swell.  Cotgrave 

(EoE'jMATOrs.  ) explains  it,  “ a painless,  waterish,  and 
flcgmatick  swelling;  which  pressed  down  with  the  finger, 
retains  the  impression  thereof.” 

1 shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  that  tnmour  which  hath  its  rise 
from  lire  pituita,  or  phlegm,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  tedema. 

Wurman.  Surgery,  took  i.  eh.  xvih . p.  135. 

But  the  pain  rnereawd.  and  the  log  wait'd  from  the  hip  to  the 
very  toes  exceedingly,  aad  aeemed  mdemattuf*.  Id.  A. 

CEDEMERA,  in  Zoology,  a genu*  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  setaceous,  nearly  n* 
long  as  the  body,  pubescent;  basal  joint  stout,  subcla- 
vatc,  second  minute,  ovate,  seated  obliquely  on  the  apex 
of  the  first,  the  remainder  long  and  slender,  gradually 
decreasing  in  length  to  the  apex,  the  terminal  one  acute; 
palpi  four,  long,  the  terminal  joint  ovate-truncate,  the 
maxillary  longest ; labrum  trousvcree-ovale  ; mandibles 
subtrigonate,  bifid  at  the  apex  ; mentum  subquadrate  ; 
hea«!  nulant,  produced  in  part ; eyes  prominent ; thorax 
subquadrate  ; narrowed  towards  the  base,  the  disc  un- 
equal ; elytra  elongate,  subulate,  divaricating  ; wing* 
exposed;  body  sublinear;  legs  all  slender  and  simple 
in  the  females;  the  posterior  in  the  males  pilose,  with 
the  femora  very  much  thickened  and  curved,  and  the 
tibia  also  incrassaled,  compressed,  bent,  angulated  above 
at  the  base,  and  terminating  in  a point  within  at  the 
aoex  ; tarsi  heteromerous,  with  the  penultimate  joint 
bilobed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Necydalis  earulea , Linnsus ; 
Donovan,  DritL  Ins.  vol.  xvi.  pi.  55a  Two  British  and 
about  ten  foreign  species  ; they  frequent  flowers  during 
the  Summer. 


(EDERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  claw  Synge-  CEDERA. 
nesia,  order  Scg  regain.  Generic  character  : calyx  many-  — 
flowered  ; florets  tubular,  hermaphrodite,  and  some  of^KE- 
the  female  flowers  strap-shaped  ; reeeptade  chaffy,  down  MUS- 
chaffy. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  Sonth  of  Africa. 

(EDICNEMLS,  from  the  Greek  o«5eir,  / swell,  and 
cvr/ntf,  a knee;  Tern.  Cuv.  Thick-knee.  In  Zoology, 
a genns  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Preuirostres, 
order  Gratia,  class  Aces. 

Generic  character.  Beak  longer  than  the  head, 
straight,  strong,  slightly  depressed  at  the  hase,  and  com- 
pressed towards  the  tip ; ridge  of  upper  mandible  ele- 
vated, lower  mandible  angular  ; nostrils  in  the  middle 
of  the  beak,  longitudinal,  and  perforated  through  and 
through ; wings  of  moderate  length,  the  first  quill- 
feather  rather  shorter  than  the  second,  which  is  longest 
of  all ; tail  graduated  ; legs  long  and  slender ; three 
toes  in  front,  connected  to  the  second  joint  by  membrane 
which  is  continued  along  the  edges  of  the  toe*. 

This  genus  forms  the  link  connecting  the  Bustard* 
with  the  Plovers,  among  one  or  other  of  which  kinds  it 
was  included  by  Ornithologists,  till  separated  by  Tem- 
minck.  The  young  birds  are  remarkable  for  the  thick- 
ness of  their  knee,  (whence  their  name  has  been  derived,) 
which,  however,  partially  disappears  as  their  age  in- 
creaws.  They  are  found  in  uncultivated  districts,  feed 
on  insects,  snails,  worms,  small  reptiles,  shrews,  fie  Id- 
mice.  Ac.  They  deposit  their  egg*  in  little  cavities, 
which  they  hollow  out  with  their  feet  in  the  dry  mud. 

They  moult  but  once  a year,  there  is  no  sexual  difference 
in  their  plumage,  and  the  young  do  not  attain  their  full 
feather  for  some  years.  There  are  several  species,  but 
Europe  furnishes  only  one. 

(E.  Crepitans , Tcm.  ; le  Grand  Pluvicr,  on  Courtis 
de  terre.  Buff.  ; Thick-kneed  Bustard,  Lath. ; Common 
Thick-knee.  All  the  upper  parts  ferruginous-ash,  with  a 
longitudinal  streak  on  the  middle  of  each  feather;  spot 
between  the  eye  and  beak,  throat,  belly,  and  thighs  pure 
white;  neck  and  chest  tinged  with  ferruginous  and 
sprinkled  with  longitudinal  brown  streaks ; on  the 
wings  a longitudinal  white  band,  the  first  quill  has  a 
large  while  spot  in  the  middle,  the  second  has  a smaller 
one  on  the  inner  web  ; under  tail-coverts  ferruginous, 
caudal  quills,  excepting  the  middle,  tipped  with  black  ; 
base  of  the  beak  light  yellowish,  other  pert  black  ; ocular 
circlet  and  legs  yellow.  Is  very  common  in  the  Smith 
of  Europe,  rare  in  Holland,  not  unfrequent  in  England, 
and  a bird  of  passage  in  Germany ; lays  two  eggs  of  a 
)cllowish-brown  colour  tinged  with  green  and  marked 
with  olive  and  black  spots. 

(E.  Maculatus,  Cuv.  ; VCF.dicncme  Packard,  Tern.  ; 

Spotted  Thick-knee.  Is  about  the  same  size  as  the  last 
species,  and  differs  from  it  but  little  in  plumage  ; tba 
space  behind  the  eyes,  the  cheeks,  throat,  and  doubling 
of  the  wing  white;  the  head,  neck,  chest,  and  back 
streaked  longitudinally  with  black  on  a light  tawny 
ground ; the  belly  and  thighs  greyish  and  slightly 
marked  with  black  streaks ; alar  quills  black,  streaked 
in  the  centre  with  white ; rump  ferruginous ; caudal 
quills  striped  alternately  with  black  and  lead  colour; 
tarsi  yellowish.  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

(E.  Longipes,  Geoffr. ; CiEdicneme  EcAatsr,  Tern.  ; 
Bong-legged  Thick-knee.  Is  the  largest  species  of  the 
genus,  measuring  nineteen  or  twenty  inches  in  length  ; 
it  has  the  beak  block;  forehead, eyebrows,  throat,  chest, 
and  belly  white,  streaked  longitudinally  with  black  ; 
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JSPICNK-  top  of  the  bead  and  neck  light  ashy-grey  marked  with 
MUS.  small  brownish  limb;  great  alar  quills  black,  the  tail 
- graduated,  its  lateral  quills  black  and  white,  the  middle 
. _ _ , light  grey,  marked  with  irregular,  transverse,  dusky  grey 
bands.  Native  of  New  Holland. 

CE.  Magnirostris,  Geo  IF.;  V (Edicm-me  H grns  bee,  Tem.; 
Large-btakrd  Thick-knee.  About  seventeen  inches  long; 
the  beak  black,  but  larger  ami  longer  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding species,  and  (.lightly  cursed  towards  the  point ; 
above  each  eye  are  two  broad  bands,  one  deep  brown, 
the  other  white ; aural  region  and  commissure  of  the 
beak  black ; plumage  of  upper  parts  ashy-bmwn ; cheeks, 
throat,  belly,  and  hind  parts  white;  front  of  the  neck  and 
chest  ashy  streaked  longitudinally  with  pale  brown  ; top 
of  the  wing  deep  brown  marked  with  a very  brood  white 
hand  ; primary  quills  black,  greater  wing-coverts  whitish- 
grey.  loser  coverts  edged  with  white ; caudal  quills  grey 
and  spotted  beneath,  From  New  Holland. 

See  Cuvier,  Regne  A mm  at ; Temminck,  Planches 
Coluner.i,  and  Manuel  d'Ornithatogie. 

CEDMANNIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Diadelphia,  order  Drcaruiria,  natural  order  Lrgumi- 
nosar.  Generic  character  : calyx  two-lipped,  superior 
lip  two-cleft,  inferior  lip  setaceous. 

One  species,  O.lancca . native  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

OELAND.  an  Island  of  importance,  belonging  to 
Sweden,  and  situated  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  is  25  leagues  in 
length,  and  little  more  than  two  in  breadth.  Population 
22,000.  It  lies  opposite  to  Culmar,  and  while  its  East- 
ern coast  affords  a sale  roadstead,  that  on  the  Western 
side  is  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The  chief  formation  of 
the  Island  consists  of  schistous,  silicious,  and  calcareous 
rocks;  blocks  of  rock  crystal,  porphyry,  and  granite  being 
occasionally  met  with.  Bluck  marble,  or  touch-stone, 
and  the  Oeiand  sandstein,  or  freestone,  are  also  pro- 
ducts of  this  Island.  In  the  Northern  and  Southern 
parts  are  alum  mines,  which  together  with  the  quarries 
afford  partial  employment  to  the  iuhubitaiits,  the  greater 
portion  of  whom,  however,  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  fishing.  The  valleys  in  the  Southern  districts  arc 
abundantly  watered  by  rivulets  from  the  rocky  hills,  fit- 
ting them  for  tillage,  and  affording  excellent  pasture  for 
sheep  and  kine.  The  hor*es,  called  Klrppers,  or  Map- 
pers, although  small,  are  strung  and  active;  and  wild 
boars,  hares,  and  several  species  of  deer  are  found  here. 
The  trees  which  grow  on  the  level  grounds  are  beech, 
hazel,  oak,  and  walnut.  Latitude  56° 45r  North,  lon- 
gitude 1 6°  20'  East. 

(ENANTHE.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Prn- 
tandria,  order  Digynia.  natural  order  UtnbcUiferte. 
Generic  character  : florets  irregular,  those  of  the  disk 
sessile  and  barren  ; fruit  ovale,  oblong,  crowned  with 
the  calyx. 

About  twenty  species,  mostly  natives  of  Europe.  0. 
Jistulosa , pimpinelloides , peucidamjblia , and  erveata, 
are  natives  of  England.  All  the  species  arc  poisonous, 
especially  the  O.  croeata. 

CENAS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  A n/ennec  slightly  attenuated  at  the 
extremity,  inserted  between  the  eyes  at  the  base  of  the 
clypeus,  eleven-jointed,  the  articulations  short,  somewhat 
obconic,  the  terminal  one  rather  elongate ; palpi  with 
the  apical  joint  cylitulric  ; body  oblong,  rounded,  with 
the  head  and  thorax  rather  narrower  than  the  elytra ; 
eyes  entire  ; thorax  small ; elytra  elongate,  linear,  fiat 
on  the  back ; posterior  tibia  with  the  apex  obliquely 


truncate,  and  famished  with  a stout  spur;  tarsi  hetero-  CENAS. 

mcrous.  — 

Type  of  the  R*qu»,  Mrlni  aftr,  linn*us ; Latreille, 

Gen.  et  Cnui.  pi.  x.  fig.  10.  All  the  species  appear  to  . . ‘ . 

be  natives  of  Africa  and  the  South  of  Europe.  v_"^ 

GSNONE,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  AnneUdes. 

Generic  character.  Head  concealed  under  the  first 
segment  of  the  body,  which  is  large,  and  rounded  be- 
fore ; jaws  nine,  lour  on  the  right  side  and  five  on  tlio 
left,  the  lower  ones  strougly  deutated  ; eyes  indistinct; 
no  projecting  antenna. 

Type  of  the  genus,  (E.  lucida , Savigny;  Lamarck, 
vol.  v.  p.  326.  A native  of  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 

(ENOTNERA,  in  BoLmy , a genus  of  the  class 
Octandria,  order  Monogyniu,  natural  order  Onagrm. 

Generic  character : calyx  tubular,  four-cleft,  segments 
deflected,  deciduous  ; corolla,  petals  four,  inserted  into 
the  calyx ; sligmu  four-cleft ; capsule  four-celled,  four* 
vulved,  inferior,  seeds  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  recep- 
tacle. 

A genua  of  more  than  thirty  specie*,  mostly  natives 
of  America.  They  are  generally  hardy,  free-flowering, 
herbaceous  plants,  and  are  frequently  cultivated  ; they 
expand  their  flowers  in  tile  evening,  and  are  called  the 
Evening  Primrose. 

OESKL,  an  Island  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  belonging  to  Russia,  extends 
lli  Swedish  miles,  or  I IS  versts,  in  length,  and  vuriea 
in  breadth  from  miles,  or  90  versts,  to  versts, 
it  is  called  in  the  Esthouiau  Tongue  Kourresaar,  that 
is,  the  Isle  of  C rants ; and  by  the  inhabitants  Sarema , 
or  The  Island.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  temperate; 
but  the  soil  is  poor,  consisting  chiefly  of  sand,  loam, 
and  clay.  With  good  management  and  cultivation,  how- 
ever, it  will  produce  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  peas.  The 
quarries  here  are  extensive  and  profitable,  affording 
blacks  of  stone  oflarge  size,  and  easily  worked.  Marble 
is  also  found,  veined  generally  with  blue,  red,  and 
yellow  ; but  of  too  soft  a nature,  and  in  too  small  quan- 
tities, to  be  an  object  of  importance.  The  inhabitants 
are  a tem|>en*te  race,  little  addicted  to  ardent  liquors, 
and  displaying  great  predilection  fur  music  and  dancing. 

Of  dances  they  have  two  kinds;  the  one  called  Soyour, 
or  Ktergelanls,  that  is  to  say,  the  Great  Dance  ; the 
other  styled  Pissonketants,  or  the  Little  Dance.  Most  of 
their  houses  have  glass- w indows,  and  many  are  furnished 
with  chimneys.  The  richer  class,  besides,  indulge  them- 
selves with  candles;  whilst  those  of  more  limited  means 
are  contented  with  iron  lamps,  in  which  they  burn 
seal-oil.  The  poor  use  torches  made  of  fir.  Un- 
skilled in  the  use  of  letters,  the  untutored  natives  of  this 
island  compute  their  Calcndur  by  means  of  marks,  cut 
on  wooden  tallies;  and  like  the  Hebrews,  they  read 
these  primitive  pages  from  left  to  right.  Latitude  42' 

North,  longitude  22°  13'30"  East.  Population,  including 
the  small  adjacent  Islands,  Moen  and  Runoe,  35,OOU. 

The  small  town  of  Arensberg  on  this  Island,  is  the 
chief  place  of  a Circle  in  the  Government  of  Riga,  com- 
prising these  three  Islands. 

OESTRUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous  iu» 
sects. 

Generic  character.  A ntenrne  very  short,  inserted  in 
a bilocular  cavity  ; proboscis  obsolete  ; palpi  rudimen- 
tary ; eyes  remote,  of  the  males  closer  than  those  of  the 
females;  thorax  with  the  surface  irregular;  wings  two, 
incumbent,  the  two  exterior  areolcts  complete,  the 
hinder  ones  terminal;  abdomen  with  its  extremity 
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indexed,  of  the  female  much  elongated  and  atte- 
nuated. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Oe.  ovia,  Linnseus ; Clark,  Eaaay 
on  Dot a,  pi.  ii.  fig.  16—20.  Several  species,  three  of 
which  only  are  indigenous. 

The  larva  reside  within  the  akin  of  herbivorous 
mammalia,  or  in  the  frontal  sinus  of  sheep ; when 
about  to  undergo  their  metamorphose,  they  emerge  from 
their  cell,  and  fall  on  the  ground,  a little  beneath  the 
surface  of  which  they  change  to  pupa. 

OF,  Goth,  of;  A.S.  of;  D.  af.  Skinner  derives 
from  the  I *at.  ab , Gr.  u wo.  J unius  from  bjo,  «</>’.  Tooke 
says,  “I  imagine  that  of  (in  the  Goth,  and  A.S.  af) 
is  a fragment  of  the  Goth,  and  A.  S.  afara,  ponlerila* , 
afora  prole*;  that  it  is  a noun  substantive,  and  means 
always  consequence,  offspring,  successor,  follower,  Ac.” 
He  further  observes,  (p.  393.  note,)  ‘The  Dutch  are 
supposed  to  use  van  in  two  meanings  ; because  it  sup- 
plies indifferently  the  places  both  of  our  of  and  from. 
Notwithstanding  which,  ran  has  always  one  and  the 
same  single  meaning,  r ii.  beginning.  And  its  use  both 
for  of  and  from  is  to  be  explained  by  its  different  appa- 
rition. When  it  supplies  the  place  of  from , van  is  put 
in  apposition  to  the  same  term  to  which  from  is  put  in 
apposition.  But  when  it  supplies  the  piace  of  of  it  is 
not  pul  in  apportion  to  the  same  term  to  which  of  is 
put  in  apposition,  but  to  its  correlative.  And  between 
two  correlative  terms,  it  is  totally  indifferent  to  the 
meaning  which  of  the  two  correlations  is  expressed.” 

Of  hfm  [Dardan]  com  gode  Brnyl,  }at  was  ye  flrste  man 
y jt  lord  wan  in  Knglonde,  as  y £<xi  telle  can. 

H.  Gloucetter,  p.  10. 

Mro  comen  alio  a bouton  hym,  so  bat  b*  Brut  y sey, 

| 'at  heo  were  «/  grot  poorer,  it  noble  fulc  & hey. 

Id.  p.  11. 

Ho  was  first  of  I nglond,  yat  gnf  God  hi*  tiyo, 

Of  isahuo  i/Ustes,  o/lun<Jus  or  of  li^e  [tenements.] 

H.  Brutme,  p.  19. 

And  ho  taughte  in  the  synagngis  of  hem : and  was  magnified  of 
alio  men.  H'tcfif.  Luke,  ch.  iv. 

And  ho  taughto  in  their  sioagogis  and  wa*  commendrd  of  all 
men.  BiUe,  Anna  1551, 

And  it  wa*  doon  whanne  the  ptmle  came  faato  to  Jhcsus  to  hero 
Us*  word  of  Qod,  ho  stood  betidis  the  pool  <f  Gvnaiereth. 

ft’ieltf.  Luke,  ch.  r. 

It  came  to  passe  as  tho  people  pressed  vpo  him,  to  hear*  the 
woordc  of  God,  that  he  stode  bv  tho  lake  of  Gcncxareth. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 


And  Jbcsu*  fid  of  the  Holy  Go*t  furnyde  agon  fro  Jordan,  and 
wa*  led  by  the  Spiryt  into  desoilo  fourty  duyr*.  And  was  temntid 
of  the  dcvel.  * Hir/if.  Luke,  ch.  iv. 

Joins  then  full  of  tlio  Holy  Goost  retourmrU  from  Jordan  and  was 
caryed  of  the  Spirits  into  wildernesae,  and  was  xl.  dnyes  tempted  of 
tha  Demit.  Bdde,  Anno  1551. 

Mo  thinkoth  it  accordant  to  reason, 

To  trileu  you  all  the  condition 
Of  ech  of  hem,  so  as  it  wined  mo, 

And  which*  they  weren,  and  of  what  degre. 

Chaucer.  Canterbury  Tale*.  Prologue,  r.  39. 
u Ala*,  why  plainen  men  so  in  commune 
Of  perveyance  of  God,  or  of  Fortune, 

That  yeveth  hem  ful  oft  in  many  a gise 
W ol  letter  than  they  e*n  himself  devise  ? 

Id.  The  Kmghtet  Tale,  v.  1255. 
The  eircuite  a mile  was  aboute, 

Walled  of  stone,  and  dichvd  all  without 

Id.  H.v.  1B89. 

rif  them,  that  writon  us  to  (hr* 

The  liukev  dwvlle:  and  *«  therfore 
Ben  taught  if  that  was  writ*  u tho, 

For  thy  good  is,  that  we  also 


In  our  time  araonge  « here 
Do  write  of  newe  some  mat  I ere 
Kosamplod  of  the  ulde  wise. 

Gower.  Corf  Am.  Prolofxt,  fol.  1, 

Help  then,  O holy  virgin,  chiefs  of  nyne, 

Thy  weaker  novice  to  perform  thy  will  ; 

Lay  forth  out  of  thine  everlasting  scry  tie 
The  antique  roll*,  which  there  lay  hidden  still. 

Of  faerie  knight*. 

■Sparser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  1. 

Restless  he  post'd  the  remnant  of  the  night, 

Till  the  fmh  air  proclaim’d  the  morning  nigh : 

All  burning  ship*,  the  martyrs  of  the  fight, 

With  paler  fire*  beheld  the  Eastern  *ky. 

Dryden.  i Annut  Murt&ili*. 
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Yet  oft  before  hi*  infant  eve*  would  run 
Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse’s  ray 
With  orient  hue*.  imborrirw'd  of  the  sun  s 
Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  kwp  hi*  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  af  a vulgar  late, 

Beneath  tile  good  how  far — but  far  above  the  great. 

Gray.  The  Proyrtu  of  Forty. 

OFF,  also  written  wilh  a single  f D.  af ; Ger. 
ab ; Sw.  af.  Of  unknown  origin.  In  usage  it  is 
opposed  to  on,  or  upon ; and  is  further  applied  to  ex- 
press 

A motion  or  removal ; separation  or  departure,  dis- 
union, distance. 

To  go  off;  as  a gun ; where  the  charge  is  expelled 
or  driven  from  the  barrel,  Ac. 

To  get  off,  to  come  off  well : met.  lo  get  or  remove 
to  a distance,  sc.  from  danger,  misfortune,  Ac. ; to  escape. 

To  be  it ell  off;  to  be  removed  or  at  a distance,  sc. 
from  danger  or  misfortune  ; to  be  in  a prosperous  slate 
or  condition. 

Offhand  ; as  by  some  dexterity  or  adroitness,  dexter- 
ously, promptly  , on  the  spur  of  the  moment ; without 
premeditation. 

He  was  short  tbuldercd  bxode,  a thikke  gnnrrv. 

Thcr  n*aa  no  dure,  that  he  n'olde  here  of  ham*. 

Chaucer.  Proloyue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  532. 
And  fur  lo  were  lien  as  I thal  you  say 
Tu  raorowe,  whan  ye  riden  on  the  way, 

Now  by  roy  fader's  soule  that  is  ded, 

But  ye  be  mery,  smitetli  of  my  lied. 

IJ.  The  Knight  ttTule,  v.  764. 
This  fierce  Arrito  hath  of  hts  be  I me  y don. 

W.  Jb.  v.  2673. 


* Now,  sires,  ” auod  this  One  wold  the  Reve, 
u I pray  you  all*,  that  ye  not  you  grew, 

Though  I answer*,  and  tomdrl  set  his  howre, 

For  leful  is  with  force  force  off  lo  showy*." 

Id.  The  /trues  Tate,  y.  3910. 

Which  [ring]  one  af  tho  lordes  tooke  of  and  put  it  on  his  own* 
finger,  wh*  the  ring  was  of,  be  cotnmaundcd  to  burye  her,  negardyng 
her  no  longer. 

Tyndall.  JVarket,  fol.  350.  The  Practice  of  Popithe  Prelates, 


What  gayes  Lord  Stanley,  will  he  bring  hts  power  ? 

Mas.  My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come. 

Kmo.  Off  with  his  sonne  Georg*'!  bead. 

Shastprare.  Pickard  III.  fol.  203. 
Botbs.  Lay  her  a hold,  a hold,  set  her  two  course*  off  to  sea 
again?,  lay  her  off.  Id.  The  Temped,  fid.  1, 

For  my  part  the  Bee  conflot  drown*  mee,  I swam  era  I could 
recouer  the  share,  fuse  and  thirtie  leagues  off  and  on. 

« Id.  H.  fid.  11. 

EdU  Fear*  not : the  forrast  is  not  three  leagues  off, 

If  we  recouer  that,  we  are  sore  enough. 

Ii.  Tiro  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  fol.  36. 

His  wounded  men  he  first  sends  off  to  shore, 

Never  till  now  unwilling  to  obey. 

Dryden.  Annus  h UrMli*. 
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This  lucky  hour  the  wise  Batavian  takes, 

And  warn*  hi*  tatter'd  fleet  to  follow  home  j 
).  Proud  to  have  so  pot  off  with  equal  stokes, 

✓ Where  'twa*  a triumph  not  to  be  o’ereoroe. 

Dry  den.  Annus  Mirabilit. 

This  short  cut  to  Parnassus  not  only  mn  him  a great  deal  of 
roundabout  riding,  but  supplies  him  with  many  an  apt  couplet  for 
off-hand  quotations,  in  which  he  is  very  expert. 

Observer,  No.  109. 

OFFAL,  Skinner,  that  which  falls  off1,  the  table. 
Tooke  the  past  participle  of  JeaU-an;  afealUan,  to  fall. 
Applied  generally  to 

Any  refuse  ; any  thing  cast  or  thrown  away,  as  unfit 
for  food ; any  thing  worthless. 

The  miser  threw  himself*,  os  an  offdlt, 

Straight  at  bis  foot  in  hose  humilitee, 

And  duped  him  his  Inge,  to  huUl  of  him  in  fee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  3. 

If  wo  come  Into  a bam  floor*,  and  see  some  few  gT sines  scattered 
amongst  an  heap  of  chafle,  we  do  not  call  it  a corne-hcap,  the 
quantity  of  the  off  alt  detoures  the  mention  of  those  insensible 
grain**. 

Had.  JV nrks,  vol.  u.  fol.  340.  Sermon  Preacht  to  Ike  Lords. 

The  lion  having  sucked  the  blood  of  his  prey,  threw  the  offal 
carcase  to  tho  jackall  in  waiting. 

Burke.  H 'urkt,  vol.  vui.  p.  38.  Letter  to  a Noble  Lord. 
The  hideous  monster  rising  heavily, 

Came  stalking  forward  with  a sullen  pace, 

And  left  her  mangled  offals  on  the  place. 

Adciitun.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  ii. 


OFFEfND,  r.  Fr.  offender,  offender  ; It.  of- 

Offender,  fender. ; Sp.  o finder ; L*t.  of. 

Offf'nderess,  fendcre;  to  strike  against,  (06, 

Offe'nce,  and  fendere , i".  e.  areere , repel- 

OffEnceful,  ten.)  See  Defend,  anil  tlieQuo- 

Offb'nceless  tation  from  Barrow. 

Offensive,  To  strike  against ; to  assault 

Offensively,  or  assail ; to  hurt;  to  affront,  to 
Offe'nsivkne*8.  insult ; to  hurt  or  wound,  sc.  the 
feelings,  to  displease  ; to  injure,  to  do  wrong  or  injus- 
tice. 

Therefore  I sew,  »h«  tboi  offend,,!™  so  that  tho  srhulden  full, 
doun  ? God  forbedc.  We/,/.  Hmnynei,  eh.  ii. 

And  this  thing  I Drew  thnt  ghour  ehnritie  ho  plentouou,  more  & 
more  in  kunyng  and  in  nl  witt,  that  ghc  preue  the  Letter  thingiw 
thnt  ghn  bn  dene  nnd  without,  ejfe.ee  in  the  dai  of  Crist. 

■ Id.  Phdipensis,  ch.  i. 

And  Ihd  spumy  den  aghens  the  a toon  of  offensioun,  as  it  is  writan, 
f o I witte  a storm  of  effensimm  in  Sion,  and  a stoon  of  slaundra,  and 
«<h  that  schal  bileua  in  it  sc  lull  not  be  confoundid. 

Id.  ILimaynet,  ch.  is. 

I am  yonge  and  tmkonning,  as  thou  wort, 

And,  as  I trow,  with  love  offended  most, 

That  ever  was  ony  lives  creature. 

Ckamcer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2396. 
Who  lived  ever  in  swiche  delite  o day, 

TTiat  him  ne  mered  other  conscience, 

Or  ire,  o»  talent,  or  som  kin  affray. 

Eurte,  or  pride,  or  passion,  or  offence  f 

Id.  The  Man  of  Laws  7Vc,r.  5558. 
My  herd,  ray  here  that  luuigeth  long  adcuu, 

That  never  yet  felt  non  offens*ow\ 

Of  rasour  ne  of  there,  I wol  thee  vtrr, 

And  ben  thy  trewe  servant  while  1 live. 

Id.  The  Knight e$  Tale,  v.  2418. 

-Ye  ben  lady  in  my  inward  thought 

Of  mile  mine  berte  withouten  offenct on. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Lout. 

And  yet  iustice  natbeles 

as  kept*,  and  in  nothing*  offended. 

Gower,  Camf  Am.  book  wii.  p.  231, 
VOL.  XXV.  1 
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If  thou  might  get*  pocience  OFFKSn 

Which*  i,  the  feche  of  aU  offence,  ^ ' 

As  tellen  vs  the  old*  wise.  v 

Gower.  Ctmf  Ant,  book  iiL  p.  77. 

The  Troians  eke  offended  seek  to  wn-ke 
Tltur  haiuous  wrath  wyth  shedying  of  my  blood. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  Asm,  book  ii, 

/ “J  "8  ]?*  ^ *5“  Pr)ncc«  »nd  rulers  do  punyshe  open 

offenders,  they  loke  vpon  such*  thynges  men  do  committ*. 

Btkle,  Anno  1551.  Genesis,  ch.  xi.  note. 

Some  conceits  (being  passed  in  dowds  end  figurative  speeches) 
might  percaae  both  be  otTensiue  to  <mt.,  J si.*_  . J 


. , ® wuwuii  aim  nguranve  speeches) 

might  pexcaae  botn  be  offeitstue  to  your  grauitin  and  perilou*  to  my 
Gascoigne.  To  the  lieu  trend  Detunes. 

« . . .. “ Where  I see 

Much  ui  the  poem  shine,  I will  not  be 
Offended  with  few  spot*  which  negligence 
Hath  shed,  or  humane  frailtie  not  kept  thence. 

Ben  Jonson.  Horace.  Of  the  Art  of  Peelri 
It  may  be  thought,  that  God  stirred  vp  the  Saxons  to  be  a 
■Kmrge  to  them,  rad  to  work  his  just  vengeance  vpon  them  for  their 
wickednesses  and  abbonunable  offenses  doilie  cumitud  against  hts 
divine  majestic.  h 

Hohnshed.  The  History  of  England,  vol.  L book  V.  ch.  xvil  p.  506. 
Dux.  So  then,  it  seems,  your  most  tfftnee-fbi  act 
11  as  mutually  committed. 

SAahpemrt.  Mranne/sr  J/mrere,  (y.  eg, 

Jt'iZlr’*  ™“l  °'gkUy’  *»  tire  gun  of  . 

Ilr..mr„,  Fla,!*.,  XWi  Cm,  act  ii  sc.  I. 
Amikt.  1 Th*n  1 drew ; 

A.  justly  u out  msgistr.trs  their  swords, 

To  cut  offenders  off. 

Id.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  act  iiL 
Virginltic  nturthers  itself,  sod  should  be  burred  in  highway,,  out 
oT  all  sanctified  limit,  se  a desperate  off-ndrrw  against  nature 

SM.pnrc.  Air.  KfU  lAnl  End,  Hell , tel.  231. 

• A.  lx>th  tor  Rum  her  and  goodneaie  of  men  and  horrea  suiR- 
ci«t(if  another  had  lieetie  generall)  to  make  warm  e/Vaeurr,  not 
onely  to  stand  vpon  their  defence.  M 

Sards.  Tacitus,  book  iii.  ch.  xi.  fol.  1 23. 
Not  more  Mascha's  goodly  sonne 
In  stomaking  did  threatr, 

Then  did  this  newee  Ids  father  now 
Offensively  disqueate. 

Hamer.  Album's  England,  book  r.  ch.  lix. 
The  fourth  objection  is  against  our  argument  fur  Divine  Provi. 
deuce  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  that  happy  initiation  of  the 
trouble  and  pffmeiveness  of  some  animals  by  others  that  bear 
an  enmity  to  them,  and  feed  upon  them  os  their  prev.as  the  cat  for 
example  does  on  the  mouse.  ’ 

U~"’  '*  'V  ar'"ul  -ft*™*,  Ch.mri.rec7. 

And  H.  artwio.  wre  renwbl.  of  the  ^srew.  „f  thi,  ™„ioa. 
Cud  worth.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  v.  fol.  #03. 
The  proud  he  tam’d,  the  penitent  be  cheat'd  r 
No*  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd. 

Dry  den.  Character  of  a good  Ihrstm. 

To  offend  originally  signifies  to  impinge,  that  is  to  stumble,  or  hit 
dja«croj»ly  upoo  .rarwtret  lying  cron  our  WSJ,  „ thereby  to 
Ire  cast  dowu,  or  at  least  to  be  disordered  in  our  pasture,  sud  store 
in  our  pruiiTOs:  wheooo  it  is  well  traneferr'd  to  denote  our  below 
through  any  incident  temptation,  brought  into  sin,  whereby  . mai 
ta  thrown  down,  or  Lowed  tm  his  upright  stele,  and  Interrupted 
fromprurecutLog  a steady  courec  of  piety  and  virtao,  p 

Sorrew.  /(iris,  rob  i.  fol.  ldl.  &/ wn  13. 
The  top  is  level ; an  offensive  seat 
Of  war ; and  from  the  war  u safe  retmat. 

Id.  Virgil.  jRneid,  book  xi. 

The  scrum  did  not  by  the  smell  appear  outriSed,  and  yet  had  1st 
tell  s conndereble  uurmtity  of  .hituV  sejimrnt : hut  wlSin  threw 
*1T  ,**” P”'  ffre  'tquor  wss  round  to  .link  ,.ff™nTr,, 

B,,U.  Boris,  toL  it. p.613.  Tir  AVm™/ HiMr,  If  HmZbm. 

— ; To  my  weeping  friends,  • 

And  every  loving  relative  restore 
A sofbey’d  ruaid,  a mild,  offenceleos  pray  ! 

Shensi  one.  Moral  Pieces. 
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O'FFER,  t>. 
O'fFEa,  n. 
O'fferahle, 
Offerer, 
Offering, 

O'FFE»T0aV, 

O'r  feature. 


OFF 

OFTEH.  O'FFEH,  V.  "I  Fr.  cffrir;  It.  ojfrins  Sp.  o^e- 
ctr;  Let,  offmr,  to  beer  or  bring 
before,  (oi,  and  ferrt,  Gr.  to 

Vbtnr  or  bring.) 

To  bear  or  bring  before  or  in  pre- 
| gence  ; to  present ; to  propose ; to  hold 
forth,  to  exhibit ; to  show ; to  show 
signs  of;  to  bring  before,  tc.  the  altar  as  a sacrifice,  to 
sacrifice ; also,  to  make  proposal  to  give  ; to  bid. 

This  word  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
A-  S.  with  the  version  of  the  Bible.  Sec  Lye.  'Hie 
show-bread  ia — offring  hlafas,  offering  loaves  ; in  Wiclif 
" looves  of  proposition.” 

And  offrede  to  bis  maroet,  and  honourede  hym  jrnowe. 
w H.  Q/»uerrtcr,  p.  14. 

Vat  bodi  h«  honourdi-  }■  nou  fro  ho  com  freie. 

And  ul  fre  stud*  vox  hjrn  lone,  and  dude  vayr  affrynye. 

hi.  p.  3-4. 

frr  l‘V*sop  of  Lyncolno  hys  masse  song  fro, 

Anti  at  tyme  as  1*  wolde  to  offing*  go, 

And  hvs  taper,  pat  ho  ofrrde,  in  fra  bywope  > hood  do, 
BixUng  aa  yt  wee,  fre  tnpor  beret  atuo.  /j.  p.  456. 

Now  has  H.  entnr,  ft  Acres  taken  cs, 
be  Sarasin*  com  fulls  fre,  & offred  him  gnta  riche*. 

“ R.  Brunnc,  p.  179. 

To  be  fortns  (shrine]  of  Bajnt  Agate  Richard  made  offering. 

' M.  p.  1H 

But  tho  thingis  that  hethen  men  *|frc*,thei  offrrn  to  deuelis  and 
not  to  God.  ***/•  1 Cocynthans,  ctox. 

Nave,  bat  I save,  that  these  thingis  which  the  pentyls  offer,  they 
«frr  to  dauyto,  and  not  to  God.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

They  schulen  give  an  offryngc  after  that  ia  arid  in  tlie  laws  of 
the  Lord:  u perns  of turtum  of  tweie culver  briddh. 

* WxcUf.  Luke,  ch.iL 

ft  to  offer  (aa  is  sayde  in  the  laws  of  tho  Lords)  a payre  of ^turtle 
douce  or  twuyoungo  pagioua.  Btble,  Anne  1551. 

Mm  holy  pardon  may  you  aU  wane®,  [heal,] 

So  that  ys  of  re  nobles  or  »tax  lingua, 

Or  dies  silver  touches,  sponw,  ringm. 

Chaucer.  The  I’ardonert*  Tale,  V.  12842. 

In  ol  the  pariah  wif  no  waa  there  non, 

That  to  the  offnng  before  hire  shidde  gon. 

And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  waa  toe, 

That  she  waa  out  of  alle  charitee. 

Id.  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  452. 
Bat  coude  he  rede  a lesson  or  a stone. 

But  alder  best  he  saug  an  offertorie. 

Id.  The  Knights  Title,  V-  712. 

And  eucr  my  sendee  1 profere 
And  namely  whan  she  woll  gone  off  re. 

Garter.  Con/.  Am.  book  ▼.  p.  179. 


And  when  the  offertory  was  begun  she  distended  doune  and  offred 
beyng  crouned. 

Hall.  Henry  Fill  The  twenty-Jtflk  Yere. 


- Thy  offer t base  I greatly  loth 


And  eke  thy  words  uncuurieotu  and  unkempt. 

1 tread  in  dust  thee  and  thy  money  both. 

faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  east.  10. 


I towarde  offryng  hir  lode. 

This  pntriarche  to  his  linagu 
Forbad,  that  thei  to  none  ymage 
Eaclinc  shulde  in  no  wire : 

But  lier  offrnde  and  sacrifice, 
With  all  tho  hole  hertes  lone. 
Unto  the  mighty  God  about, 
They  sbulden  yeufi,  and  to  no  mo. 


Li.  Jb. 


Id.  Jb.  book  t.  p.  135. 


I dr«d  the  Gttku  ,«*  »hm  the,  « f"  «!**»■ 

Surrey.  Virgil.  ~ 


A pious  courtier  may  easily  give  to  Osar  what  ia  Cesar's,  and  to 
God  what  is  God's ; and  that  by  an  analogical  instruction  from  this 
rule  of  Chnvt,  allowing  all  that  hath  Cesar's  image  onely  on  it,  offer- 
•Mr  to  Cesar. 

Mount  ague.  Devout  t Estates,  Treat.  10.  MC.  7. 

Commend  me  to  her,  and  to  piece  her  portion 
Tetuler  her  this. 

1 K.  Nay,  let's  be  offerers  all. 

Beaumont  and  Fleiehcr,  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  set  iv.  sc.  4. 

From  which  example  arose  perhaps  the  custom,  to  hang  up  the 
armour  of  worthy  men  in  churches,  as  offerings  consecrated  to  him 
who  is  the  Lord  of  battel. 

Baker.  Of  the  Fust  Damth  King  in  England,  fuL  16. 

The  crown  itself  with  all  thaw  advantages  were  therefore  given 
him,  that  the  people’s  good  abould  be  first  co rudder'd  j not  bargain'd 
for,  and  bought  by  inches  with  tho  bribe  of  more  offer  turn  and 
advantages  to  his  crown. 

Milton.  H arks,  vol.  L foL  400.  An  Aasseer  to  Ethan  BasilUte. 

Every  unhallowed,  unfitting  prayer  is  a strange  fire ; a fire  that 
will  be  sure  to  destroy  the  offering  though  merry  should  spare  the 
offer.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  u.  p.  100. 

The  rule  of  justice,  which  wants  with  most  anxiety  to  be  incul- 
cated in  the  making  of  bargains,  is,  that  the  seller  is  bonnd  in  coo- 
science  to  disclose  the  faults  of  what  he  offers  to  sale. 

PaJey.  Moral  Philosophy,  book  i.  ch.  vii. 

Ajs  soon  as  the  Sermon  or  Homily  is  ended,  the  Priest  is  directed 
« to  return  to  the  Lord’s  Table  and  begin  the  Offertory,  Haying,  one 
or  more  of  the  sentences  following  as  he  thinketh  most  convenient 
in  his  discretion,  i.  e.  according  to  the  length  or  shortness  of  the 
time  that  the  people  are  offering as  it  was  worded  in  King  Ed- 
ward’s first  Common  Prayer  and  from  thence  in  the  Scotch  one. 
These  art:  in  the  place  of  the  Antiphana  or  Anthem  which  we  find 
in  the  old  Liturgies  after  the  Gospel,  and  which  from  their  being 
sung  while  the  people  made  their  oblations  at  the  altar  were  called 
Offertory. 

FTheatlr y.  On  the  Common  Prayer,  eh.  Vi.  sec-  10. 

O'FFICE,  v.  *)  Fr.  office ; IL  officio;  Sp.  off- 
O'pPtCF.,  iu  cio  ; LaL  officium,  from  officers. 

Officer,  which  Vossius  says  was  the  same 

Officered,  with  efficere;  and  hence  officium, 

Offi'cial,  adj.  quod  qttisque  efficere  debet,  what 

Ofpi'cial,  n.  every  one  ought  to  door  perform. 

Officially,  That  which  ought  to  be  done 

Opfi'cialtt,  or  performed;  act  or  deed  due, 

Offi'cute,  v.  duty  ; ouy  thing  which  we  are 

Officinal,  obliged,  boand,  engaged,  or  cm- 

Orri'ciocs,  ployed  to  do ; peculiar  or  appro- 

Oppi'cioutLY,  priate  busines,  or  employment^ 

Orpi'ciousvwa.  J service  or  usefulness. 

Also,  the  place  where ; the  station  or  situation  in 
which  official  acts  are  done. 

Officious  ; busy  to  act,  or  to  perform  services,  active 
in  the  performance  of  services  or  benefits. 

King  Henri  wondwle  mutbe,  to  abbe  men  in  offs, 

Mid  him,  that  of  canted  were  god  and  wis. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  468. 


bookii. 

Desired  thin  get  are  not  ay  prest, 

Nor  linages  deuido  left  al  unwmght  * 

Nov  new  thmges  to  be  loued  best. 

Nor  all  offers  to  be  set  at  nought  , 

Pneeriaine  Auetors.  The  meant  Estate  is  best. 

Read  tho  third  booke  of  King,  the  8.  c^torwh»iGod  delighted 
onely  in  the  faytli  of  the  offerer,  whiche  betoued  in  God  onely  foe  all 
mercy. 

Tyndall. 


Ifarhet , foL  451 . A TVeatic*  upon  the  Sacrament! , SfC, 


Forto  reiso  )*e  treuage,  J»at  on  )»e  lend  waa  sette, 

PadvT  ft  Tlmraton  to  ^at  offae  were  fettc. 

R.  Bntnne,  p.  55. 

And  to  >e  arches  in  haste,  he  hfede  anon  after, 

And  turn  ode  cyryle  into  symonyii.  and  auth  he  tok  |»c  off  cud. 

Piers  Pkmhman.  Fition,  p.  399. 
For  the  roynyiterie  of  this  office  not  oooli  fillith  tho  thingis  that 
failen  to  hooly  men,  but  also  ronttipliclh  manyc  thankyngis  to  God 
t»  the  preuyng  of  this  mynyatcrie.  , 

With/.  2 Corynfhani,  cb.  ML 
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For  the  ajffiee  of  this  miriktracjun,  not  only  supjiietb  the  nedo  of 
the  sainctes  • but  uito  is  aboundaunte  here  in,  that  for  lauds  hie  mi- 
nis tringe,  thaakes  might  be  guncn  tv  God  of  m&oyc. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 


God  tokeaieth  ami  assyneth  the  tymes  ably  age  hem  tohir  rwopre 
offycee.  Chanter.  Boectut,  book  i.  p.  413. 

And  hereupon  he  to  his  <rfficeret 
Commaodeth  for  the  feste  to  porrey. 

Ll.  The  Ocrktt  7k/c,  v.  SOBS. 


There  shall  no  judge  imperial], 

Ne  bishop,  ne  offiaall. 

Done  judgment  on  me. 

Id.  The  Romant  of  the  Rate,  p.  219. 

But  moste  of  all  his  her!  is  set 
In  court,  vpou  them  great  off  nt 
Of  dignities  and  benefices. 

Cover.  Com/.  Am.  book  ii.  p.  63. 


My  harte  was  high,  I could  not  Htne  to  seme, 

In  regiment  there  no  good  rules  remayne, 

Where  off  cert  and  such  as  wett  deserue, 

Shall  bo  subdude  by  oaery  page  and  vwayne- 

(latcotgne.  The  Frmtct  of  Warre. 


The  priest  sued  him  before  y*  bishop  pes  officynll  fur  dyflama- 

Js ir  Thomut  More.  Worhet,  foL  127.  A Dialogue  concerning 

Hrrenea,  ffC. 

Mm.  Yon  shall  porceiue,  that  a iadu  gardaat  cannot  office  me 
from  my  son  Coriolanas.  Shahepeure.  Condtmtu,  fcL  26. 

Lro,  So  st-inds  this  wrilre 

OJSS4  to  roe.  LL  Winter' t Tale,  fid.  279. 


Menu.  You  guard  like  men,  'tit  welL  But  by  your  lcaue, 

1 am  an  officer  of  state,  and  come 
To  speak  with  Corivlanus. 

Id.  Conolanut,  fob  28. 


Uaxa.  You  haue  stood  your  limitation:  and  the  tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people’s  voyee,  reraaines, 

That  in  th’  offieioll  market  innestsd,  you 
Anon  doe  meet  the  senate. 

Id.  Jh.  Col  13. 


And  all  her  n umber'd  it  arts,  that  seem  to  rowle 

Spaces  incomprehensible  (foe  such 

Their  distance  argues  and  their  swift  return 

Diurnal)  meerly  to  officiate  light 

Round  this  opacoua  Earth,  this  punctual  spot 

Mdtom.  Porttdue  Lott,  book  via.  L 22. 
With  granted  leare  officiant  I return, 

But  much  move  wonder  that  the  Son  of  God 
In  this  wild  solitude  so  long  should  bide 
Of  all  things  destitute. 

Id.  Pnraditt  Regained,  book  iL 
And  Sir  Robert  Cliffonl  in  cspeciall  wunne  to  be  assured  to  the 
king,  and  industrious  and  qffictout  for  his  service- 

Bacon.  King  Henry  VII.  fuL  125. 
And  this  was  the  rare  morsel  so  rfficvatiu  snatch'd  up,  and  so 
ill-favour’ illy  imitated  by  our  imjumtuhent  bishops,  and  the  attend* 
oat  mincritres — their  chaplain*-*. 

MU  ton.  IVorkt,  voL  i.  fid.  1 45.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 
lire.  Thanks  to  the  gods,  and  our  offictouanem,  the  plot’s  dis- 
cover'd. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  l toman  /later , act  iii.  sc.  3. 
What  could  we  expect  horn  an  army  officered  by  Irish  papists 
and  outlaws.  Additon.  Freeholder. 

For  all  thy  victories  in  war. 

You,  valiant  Cult*,  th*  officiant  Mines  crown, 

For  you  triumphant  wreaths  prepare 
Immortal  a*  vuur  fame,  and  fair  os  your  renown. 

ialdc  a.  On  the  Cong  nett  of  Sammr,  1695. 
While  flattering  crowds  officiously  appear 
To  give  themselves,  not  you,  an  happy  year ; 

And  by  the  greatness  of  their  presents  prove 
How  much  they  hope,  hut  not  how  well  they  love. 

Dry  den  To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  (1662.) 
Many  of  the  miracle*  of  Abb4  Farts  wore  proved  immediately  by 
witnesses  before  the  uffiem/tiy,  or  bishop's  court,  at  Fans,  under 
the  eye  of  Cardinal  Noaillcs 

Ihrme.  Etauyt,  vol.  iL  p.  463.  note  [L.]  p.  125. 


A little  neat  church  is  annexed  to  it,  with  aj-artmenta  for  tha  OFFICE. 
officiating  clergy,  and  the  persons  attached  to  the  service  of  tha 
cemetery.  Enlace.  Italy,  vol  ki.  p,  351.  OFT. 

I had  always,  in  my  officinal  state,  been  kept  in  awe  by  lace  and 
embroidery ; and  imagined  that,  to  fright  away  these  unwelcome 
familiarities,  nothing  was  necessary,  but  that  1 should,  by  splendour 
of  dress,  proclaim  my  reunion  with  a higher  rank. 

Johnoon.  The  Rambler , No.  123. 

Some  bitterness  is  efficiently  wjiwesed  into  every  man’s  cup  of  his 
soul's  health,  till,  at  length,  the  whole  intention  of  nature  and 
providence  is  destroyed. 

Stem*.  Sermon  37.  On  Peiumcea. 


The  miserable  Rachel  now  too  late  discovered  the  fatal  ron se- 
quences of  interfering  between  husband  and  wife,  anil  heartily 
reproached  herself  fur  her  gfficiouaneu  in  aggravating  his  jealousy. 

Ohterrer,  No.  11 L 

OFFING,  a word  common  on  the  const  and  among: 
naval  men,  and  applied  to  a position  at  a distance  off 
the  shore  or  coast ; within  sight  of  it. 

OFFSCO'URING,!  That  which  is  scoured  off ; 

O'pfscum.  J cast  off,  thrown  off. 

Off-*cum,  that  which  is  skimmed  off. 

, , — Our  prayer  hath 

No  pow’r  to  pass : and  thou  hast  made  ns  fall. 

As  refuse,  and  of-acouring  to  them  all. 

Donne.  The  Lament utimi  of  Jeremy,  eh.  iii. 

In  fine,  the  apostles  and  ministers  of  Christ  were  look'd  upon  as 
the  very  offalt  and  aff-acouring  of  the  world,  and  were  trampled  upon 
accordingly.  South.  Sermon,  roL  V.  p.  424. 


OFF-SET,  a art,  or  part  that  may  be  act  or  planted, 
coming  off  the  main  root. 

They  let  them  remain  for  many  years,  in  which  time  they  pro* 
dure  such  a nuroher  of  effitett,  that  roauy  times  one  single  duster 
has  contain'd  above  a hundred  roots. 

Miller.  Gardener’s  Dictionary,  m v.  Lilia-  Sarcitaut. 

OFFSPRING,  A.  S.  ofapring , prole*,  propago , pro- 
genies, poalrrilat,  {of  and  spring-an,  to  spring.)  Any 
thing  that  springs  or  arises  from. 

Production,  propagation,  posterity,  child,  or  children. 

Kyng  he  was  of  West  sax,  and  ys  ofrpryng  also. 

R.  Ghmcetler,  p,  164, 
Truly  1 think,  ne  vain  is  my  telefe. 

Of  guddiah  race  some  oftpnng  ahold  he  be. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  Aincxa,  book  ir. 

Sir  Gnjon  chaunst  eke  on  another  Look?, 

That  hight  Aotiquitee  of  Fairy  land : 

In  whieh  wheuo*  be  grvrdiiy  did  look*, 

Th'  mftpring  of  elves  and  fpry*s  there  he  fond 
As  it  delivered  was  from  bond  to  bond. 

Spcnacr.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  iL  can.  9. 

Certainly  the  prime  antiquity  of  cfftprmg  h always  given  to  tha 
Scythians, 

Ralegh.  Hktory  a/the  World,  book  i.  eh.  v.  see.  7.  foL  69. 

From  whence  it  follows,  that  these  were  notions  not  descending 
from  us,  but  bom  with  as;  not  our  offspring,  but  our  brethren. 

South,  Sermon,  vol.  i.  p.  54, 

OFFUSCATE.  Sec  Obfuscate. 


OFT,  adj. 
Opt,  ado. 
O'ften,  adj. 
O' ftbn,  adv. 
O'ften  ness, 
Optti'mes,  or 
O'ften-tiwes, 
O'eten-bitii, 
O'ften-tide. 
hasty  repetitions; 


“)  Gofli.  t tfla ; A.  S.  ofi ; Gor. 

ofl ; Sw.  ojla.  Skinner  thinks  it 
J alludes  to  the  Gr.  ty,  ilerum , 
I again  and  again.  Junius  that  it  is 
> from  aft,  or  efl,  and  these  from  the 
Gr.  ai4?fv.  JEJl,  ejl^  are  perhaps 
from  the  verb  eefitian,  rfatan,  and 
oft,  from  ofestan ; festinare.  to 
J hasten,  to  do  hastily  at  quick  or 
and  hence,  frequently. 

4 i 2 
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OFT.  Frequent ; repealed  at  short  intervals ; occurring 
many  times  at  short  intervals  or  distances;  opposed  to 
°H1°; , few  or  seldom. 

Att  lifcte  iu  forme  of  moil  ofle  he  ley  bi  me, 

R.  G/ottcetier,  p.  130. 

Oft*  Jiing  J»at  is  fikcled  to  worse  cade  ye  brort. 

Id.  p.  36. 

Baste  A deignouse  pride  & Ule  avisemont 

Mishapncs  aflemtide,  and  doc  many  be  schenb 

R.  Brume,  p.  289. 

Fee  ofle  tymet  he  fallfth  into  the  fire,  and  ofle  tymes  into  warir, 
and  I brought*  him  to  thi  disciplia  and  thet  myghtea  not  bwsle 
him.  Hid  if.  Matthew,  ch.  nil 


And  oflc  timet  he  falleth  into  the  fyre,  and  o fie  into  the  water, 
And  1 broghte  hym  to  thy  disc)  plr*,  and  they  could*  not  heale  hym. 

Bible,. ini m 1561. 

In  wound  is  aboue  manor.  iu  deelhis  ofletyme*. 

Hi  cl  if  2 Ct/ryulhianj,  ch.  xi. 

In  prysou  more  pienteoudy : in  death  oft. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Men  shuUIen  weddon  after  liir  estate. 

Fur  youths  aud  elde  ic  often  at  dclxatc. 

Chaucer • The  Miliertt  Tale , r.  16231. 
But  doun  on  knees  went  euery  miutcro  wight, 

And  thanked  him  with  all  hir  hertes  might, 

And  namely  thine  Thshunes  often  nth. 

Id.  The  Knighle*  Tale,  v.  1879 
Ifpon  Gmilde,  this  pour*  creature. 

Full  often  tithe  this  matins  cette  his  eye, 

As  be  on  hunting  rod*  jiaraventurr. 

Id.  The  Clerhet  Tale,  ▼.  8109. 
For  slain  U man,  right  as  another  beast, 

Aud  dwelleth  eke  in  prison,  and  arrrst, 

And  hath  vikocxac.  and  grot  sdterate, 

Aud  oftentimet  gUtclcs,  purde. 

Id.  The  Knight tt  Tale,  y.  1314. 
But  yet  full  ofle,  and  tliat  is  muth 
Thei  spreden,  tliat  be  most  vntrue. 

Gower.  Can/.  Am.  book  i.  p.  26. 
So  horde  rrve  was  that  ilke  throw 
That  vfte  *i thet  ouerthrowe, 

To  grourwie  I was  without  breathe: 

And  euer  1 wisahod  after  death. 

Id.  Ib.  book  i.  p.  17. 

Aud  oner  that,  I dare  say,  that  ther  are  but  few,  but  that  they  bad 
wtl  leuer  abide  tlw  paine  to  t*e  thrise  acquited  by  proclamation,  and 
peradueoture  ortrr,  then  ones  bear*  a fagot  for  heresy. 

Sir  Thowtat  More.  H'orhet,  fid.  984.  The  Debellation  of  Salem  and 
Byxtmc*. 

They  that  are  swifts  in  taking,  bo  ofle  timet  slowe  in  remsmbring. 

Id.  lb,  fol.  3.  The  Life  of  John  Finn. 

" ' ~ ■ . ' . Discourse 

Is  »fl ett  yours,  the  latter  [intuition]  moat  is  ours, 

Differing  but  iu  degrre,  of  kind  (lie  same. 

MtUon.  Paradioe  Lott,  book  V.  1. 489. 
Event*  which  are  ofl-time*  as  much  against  flee  intention,  and 
above  the  rvmedie  of  the  agent  as  Usud**  the  nature  of  the  act 
Hall.  Work*,  vol.  i.  fol  452.  Sermon  before  the  King  at  ThfO- 
M,,  1622. 

_My  brother  wisht  thee  here,  and  thou  art  here;  he  will  be  too 
kind,  and  wvery  thee  with  often  welcomes, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  MuuTt  Tragedy,  act  L SC.  1. 


Degrees  of  well  doing  there  could  be  none,  except  perhaps  in  the  OFT. 
■•Idemncsse  aud  often  nett*  of  doing  well.  * 

Hooker.  KeeletiaUicaU  Politic,  book  i.scc.8.  fol.  21.  OHIO 
Whole  houses,  of  their  whole  desires  pusses*,  l _ 

Are  often  ruin'd,  at  their  own  request. 

Drydtn.  Juvenal.  Satire  10. 1.  8. 

OGCODES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous  in 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  very  minute.  Inarticu- 
late, inserted  in  the  superior  margin  of  the  mouth;  head 
almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  eyes  ; ocelli  three ; pro- 
boscis concealed  ; thorax  convex  ; abdomen  robust,  gib- 
bous ; legs  simple;  onychii  three. 

Type  of  the  genus.  Muse  a gibbota,  Linnteus;  Ilenops 
leucomelas,  Meigen.  Ktap.  vol.  i.  pi.  viii.  fig.  30.  Three 
species  of  this  singular  genus  only  are  known,  two  of 
which  inhabit  England. 

OGDOASTICK,  Gr.  o^booe,  eight,  aud  err^ot,  a 
verse.  See  Distich. 

Consisting  of  eight  verses. 

His  request  to  Diana,  in  an  hexattich,  and  her  answer  in  an  ogdo* 
attici,  hexhameters  amt  pentameters,  discovered  to  him  in  a dream, 
with  hi*  sacrifice  and  ritual  ceremonies,  are  in  the  Brit c*h  story. 

Sc/den.  Riuit raiioni  of  Drayton' t PolyotUon,  song  1 . 

OGGANITION,  Lab  ob  os  o g-gannirc,  to  yelp  as  a 
dog  al  any  one. 

Nor  will  I abstains  notwithstanding  your  oggnnnition,  to  fellow 
the  steps  and  practice  of  antiquity,  in  using  the  words  sacrifice  and 
priesthood  also. 

Mount  ague.  Appeale  to  Croat,  ch.  XXIX.  p.  288. 

0'GLE,r.\  The  D.  ooghen,  it  oculot  intendere, 

O'o  i.e,  n.  f acic  ocvlorum  asseqiti . to  strain  or  stretch 

Cooler,  j the  eye,  to  follow  with  the  eye  : (oogA 

O'glino.  j and  oogheler,  consequentially,  adulator. 

Kilian.  And  hence,  perhaps,  our  word. 

To  cast  glances  of  the  eye. 

Snuffs  her  dim  eyes  to  give  one  parting  blow, 

Have  at  the  heart  of  every  ogling  beau  ! 

Hah  far.  On  the  CamHsm  Dowager  of 
Who  would  not  scorn  what  houswife’s  cares  produce, 

Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use  ? 

To  patch,  nay  ogle,  may  become  a saint  j 
Nor  could  it  sure  he  such  a sin  to  paint. 

Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  can.  5. 

His  women  then  forgot  all  former  wiles, 

The  watchful  ogle  aud  delusive  smile*. 

Gay.  The  Fun,  book  ti. 

Being  thus  qualified,  I intend,  by  tlie  advice  of  my  friends,  to 
set  up  for  an  oy ling-mutter.  I teach  the  church  ogle  in  the  morning, 
and  the  play  bouse  ogle  by  candle-light. 

Spectator,  No.  46. 

I am  diverted  from  that  subject  by  letters  which  I have  received 
from  several  ladies,  complaining  of  a certain  sect  of  professed  ene- 
mies to  the  repose  of  the  fair  sex,  called  aglcrt. 

Taller,  No.  145. 

Those  muscles,  in  English,  wherewith  a roan  ogles, 

Whra  on  a fair  lady  he  fixes  his  goggles, 

We  fuuud  'em  much  worn. 

Byrom.  The  Dittetiion  of  a Beau’ t Head. 

It  was  not  enough,  that  the  speech  from  the  throne  in  the  opening- 
of  the  session  in  1 795,  threw  out  ogling t and  glaneex  of  tenderue**. 

Burke.  Horke,  vol.  viii.  p.  106.  Letter*  on  a Regicide  Peace,  let  1. 


OHIO. 


Extent  and  OHIO,  At  the  present  time,  in  extent  of  industry,  in 
boundaries,  the  growing  amount  of  manufactures,  in  the  regular  in- 
crease of  population,  and  in  general  spirit,  intelligence,  and 
improvement,  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  United 


States  of  America.  Lying  between  36°  30'  nnd  41°  19' 
North  latitude,  and  between  3°  31'  and  7°  41'  West  lon- 
gitude, it  extends  in  length  210  miles,  in  breadth  200, 
and  contains  40,000  square  miles,  or  25,000,000  acres. 
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OHIO.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  territory  of  Michigan 
\*m*Sm*S  and  Lake  Eric  ; East  by  Pensylvania ; South-East  by 
Virginia  ; South  by  the  Ohio,  which  divides  it  from 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  ; and  West  by  Indiana. 

History.  After  the  settlement  of  Kentucky  andTenessee,  a vast 
range  of  territory,  extending  for  1200  mile*  along  the 
North  of  the  Ohio,  remained  still  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  its  savage  natives.  The  rivers  which 
watered  the  Northern  parts  of  the  Ohio  were  known  to 
the  French  in  1634  ; but  no  establishment  was  made 
till  1735,  when  a small  colony  fixed  itself  at  Vincennes, 
on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Wabash.  The  advan- 
tages of  its  soil  and  climate  were  soon  made  known  in 
Europe,  and,  in  1750,  the  British  Government  grunted 
600,000  acres  of  land,  bordering  the  Ohio,  to  a Com- 
pany, which  soon  experienced  opposition  from  the 
French  traders.  After  a series  of  annoyances  and  repri- 
sals on  both  skies,  a war  took  place,  in  the  course  of 
which,  the  important  fort  Duquesne,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Alleghany  with  the  Monongahela  river,  was  ceded  to 
the  English,  by  whom  it  was  called  Fort  Pitt,  and  after- 
wards Pittsburgh.  When  the  Peace  of  1763  had  con- 
firmed Britain  in  possession  of  these  regions,  its  Govern- 
ment, by  a capricious  regulation,  prohibited  the  forma- 
tion of  settlements  upon  any  waters,  except  those  which 
flowed  into  the  Atlantic.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1788, 
that  the  Ohio  Coin  pan  y,  from  New  England,  formed  a 
settlement,  on  a considerable  scale,  at  Marietta,  on  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  They  were  still  harassed, 
however,  by  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  till,  iu  1795,  a 
pacification  was  effected  at  a Congress  held  at  Grenville; 
and  tl»e  United  States  began  on  a great  scale  the  system 
of  purchase  from  the  Indian  Tribes,  which  has  since  been 
carried  on.  Having  thus  obtained  the  peaceable  dis- 
posal of  a vast  extent  of  rich  territory,  a better  mode  of 
distribution  was  adopted,  which  at  once  secured  the  titles 
of  the  proprietors,  and  enriched  the  treasury.  The  land 
was  partitioned  into  townships,  six  miles  square,  sub- 
* divided  into  sections  of  640  acres,  and  these  into  quarter 
sections  of  160.  After  this  arrangement,  that  wonderful 
influx  of  emigration  set  in,  which  has  raised  the  popula- 
tion,  in  the  space  of  42  yeurs,  from  3000  to  1,000,000/ 
Fweofthe  Though  its  Southern  line  is  situated  not  far  from 
Country,  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  this  Slate  may  be  consi- 
dered a great  body  of  table-land,  sloping  in  one  direc- 
tion towards  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  other  towards  Lake 
Erie.  Perhaps  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  soil  lies 
between  the  two  Miamies,  on  the  upper  courses  of 
which,  Muskingum  and  Scioto,  are  rich  and  extensive 
Prairies,  divided  as  elsewhere  into  if'et  and  Dry,  the 
latter  only  being  at  present  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
The  forests  are  heavily  timbered,  but  in  the  richest  soils, 
the  trees  are  rattier  remarkable  for  straightness,  than  for 
size.  A considerable  portion  of  the  Eastern  and  South- 
Eastern  Country  is  hilly  ; in  some  places  rising  into 
fine,  cultivable  swells,  aud  in  others  too  broken  ami  pre- 
cipitous for  agricultural  purposes.  But  nine-tenths  of 
the  surface  are  capable  of  high  cultivation,  and  ore 
already,  or  are  rapidly  becoming,  a thickly  settled 
Country  of  small  freeholds.  The  whole  region  seems 
to  have  invited  a hardy  and  numerous  body  of  settlers,  to 
select  themselves  farms  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  to  dot 
and  intersperse  them  over  its  surface.  There  are  vast 
tracts  of  Country  in  this  State  that  are  actually  alluvial, 
and  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  has  au  alluvial 
aspect,  as  though  it  had  at  no  distant  date  emerged 
from  waters. 


Indian  corn  is  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  West,  the  OHIO, 
staple  grain;  and  oa  rich  soils,  110  bushels  have 
been  produced  from  an  acre,  though  50  may  be  con-  AgricuU 
sidered  an  average  crop.  The  soil  is  in  general  well  J"*1. 1"*' 
adapted  for  wheal ; and  rye,  barley,  oats,  spelt,  buck- 
wheat,  and  other'  grain  are  raised  in  great  abun- 
dance and  perfection  ; as  are  likewise  melons,  pump- 
kins, the  pulses,  and  the  usual  garden  and  culinary 
vegetables.  Indeed,  from  its  being  more  stiff  and 
clayey,  this  State  has  the  best  garden  soil  of  any  in  the 
Western  Country.  Fruit  trees  of  every  description  flou- 
rish here ; and  of  such  excellent  quality  are  the  grapes 
said  to  be,  that  the  German  emigrants  have  already 
established  two  or  three  vineyards,  as  it  is  affirmed,  with 
great  success.  Recently  tobacco  has  been  added  to  the 
articles  cultivated ; and  yellow  tobacco,  which  bears  a 
price  so  much  higher  than  any  other  kind,  has  been 
found  to  prosper  remarkably.  Besides  trees,  shrubs, 
and  vines,  this  State  produces  a number  of  indigenous 
plants  useful  in  Medicine.  Among  others,  Virginia 
snake-root,  Indian  turnip,  ginseng,  (which  is  dug  in 
considerable  quantities  as  an  article  of  commerce.) 

Colombo,  valerian,  lobelia,  blood-root,  or  Sanguinaria 
Canadensis,  &c. 

The  general  price  of  uncultivated  lands,  without  any  Price  of 
particular  local  advantages,  is  two  dollars  per  acre.  lw*to» 
The  alluvial  or  bottom  lands,  and  dry  fertile  meadows, 
bring  the  highest  price.  The  next  quality  are  elevated 
grounds  producing  hickory,  walnut,  ash,  elm,  maple- 
tree,  papaw,  and  hackberry.  The  third  in  value  are 
those  covered  with  beech  ; and  the  cheapest  are  those 
which  produce  only  white  and  black  oak.  Good,  im- 
proved land  near  Cincinnati  will  fetch  from  50  to 
100  dollars  an  acre ; but  farms  in  a half-improved 
state  are  frequently  offered  at  from  4 to  12  dollars. 

The  climate  along  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Ohio  it  Climate 
more  equable  and  temperate,  than  in  the  middle  and  table- 
lands of  the  State ; and  the  difference  is  greater  than  can  be 
attributed  merely  to  the  difference  of  latitude.  The  central 
parts  are  in  the  same  latitude  with  Philadelphia,  where 
the  mean  temperature  was  found  to  be  53°,  and  in  the 
same  year  that  of  Ohio  was  55°.  As  we  recede  from 
the  Ohio,  the  temperature  diminishes  in  a greater  ratio 
than  that  of  the  latitude.  The  prevalent  and  warm 
winds  are  those  that  blow  from  the  gulf  and  up  the  val- 
ley of  Mississippi.  The  cold  breezes  come  charged  with 
the  frosts  of  Canada  and  the  lakes.  1 1 is  a great  incon- 
venience in  this  climate,  that  during  the  Winter,  the 
transitions  alternately  from  warm  to  cold,  and  the  re- 
verse, are  frequent  and  violent  Thaws  and  frosts  are 
the  result ; and  the  soil  being  deep  and  dayev,  the  tra- 
velling is  very  muddy  and  uncomfortable.  The  Winter 
seldom  commences  in  severity  till  Christmas  ; and  the 
weather  begins  to  open  early  in  February.  In  the  Ohio 
valley,  the  heat  of  the  Summer  is  uuif'ormly  oppressive  ; 
but  it  neither  commences  early,  nor  continues  late. 

The  Autumns  are  almost  always  temperate,  dry,  and 
healthy. 

The  noble  and  beautiful  river  which  gives  its  name  Chief 
to  the  State,  the  Ohio,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  riven, 
Alleghany  aud  Monongahela  at  Pittsburg ; and  from 
its  commencement,  rivers  of  romantic  and  beautiful 
character  foil  into  it  at  almost  equal  distances,  as  lateral 
canals;  the  principal  of  which  arc  the  Great  Miami, 

Wabash,  Cumberland,  and  Tenessee.  Its  mean  width 
at  Cincinnati  is  about  600  yards,  and  below  the  Cum- 
berland 1000.  Betweeu  Pittsburg  and  its  junction  with 
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the  Mississippi,  it  makes  three  and  a naif  degrees  of 
Southing  in  latitude  ; and  its  length  is  1120  miles.  Its 
average  descent  in  a mile  is  not  far  from  six  inches,  and 
tbc  average  range  between  high  and  low  water  about 
fifty  feet,  its  lowest  stage  being  in  September,  and  its 
highest  in  March.  The  steamers  have  abridged  the 
passage  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans  from  100  to 
30  days.  The  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  cannot  have 
less  than  5000  miles  of  navigable  waters ; and  taking 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  river  into  consideration, 
few  in  the  World  can  vie  with  it  either  in  utility  or 
beauty. 

The  Great  Miami  is  the  next  largest  and  most  interest- 
ing river,  and  joins  the  Okiot  after  the  latter  lias  run 
551  mites,  on  its  Northern  bank. 

The  Maumee  is  an  important  stream,  yielding  a valu- 
able fishery,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  luxuriant  verdure 
of  its  banks. 

A line  of  canal  to  connect  the  Ohio  with  Lake  Erie  is 
in  rapid  progress.  This  work  was  commenced  in  July 
1825 ; and  its  length,  including  feeders,  will  be  about 
320  miles.  Commencing  at  the  beautiful  village  of 
Cleaveland,  it  keeps  the  valley  of  Cuyahoga  to  Portage, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  summit  level  between  Cuya- 
hoga and  the  Tuscarawas  ; here  it  passes  over  to  the 
latter  stream,  and  descends  with  it,  by  the  villages  of 
Kendall,  Dover,  and  Coshocton,  to  the  mouth  of  Waka- 
tomaka  creek,  where  it  leaves  Zanesville,  a few  miles  to 
the  South,  and  passing  the  high  lands  into  Licking  river, 
ascends  that  stream  to  the  summit  level  ; from  this 
point  it  enters  the  Scioto  valley  by  Walnut  creek,  and 
passing  Circleville,  Chillicothe,  and  Pikcton,  joins  the 
Ohio  near  Portsmouth.  A navigable  feeder  often  miles 
iu  length,  connects  Columbus  with  the  main  canal. 

The  Miami  Canal,  commencing  at  Dayton,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mad  River,  connects  Cincinnati  with  the 
heart  of  the  populous  region  bordering  on  the  two  Mia- 
mies.  Its  length  is  about  67  miles.  The  practicability 
of  extending  this  canal  to  the  Rapids  of  Maumee,  has 
been  ascertained  by  experienced  engineers,  and  the  line 
lias  been  actually  marked. 

In  the  Eastern  divisions  of  the  State,  mineral  coal  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  of  the  best  quality  is  found ; and 
in  the  same  regions  the  most  considerable  quantities  of 
iron  ore  are  met  with.  Limestone,  marble,  and  freestone 
abouud  in  strata  near  the  surface,  are  easily  quarried,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  building.  Salt  springs  are  common, 
the  largest  manufactories  of  ihis  article  being  in  Musk- 
ingum, Morgan,  Jackson,  and  GalliaCounties ; and  half 
a million  bushels  are  yearly  produced  in  the  State. 
There  are  several  mineral  springs,  of  which  the  most 
frequented  are  the  Yellow  Springs,  near  the  Falls  of 
Little  Miami.  Those,  the  waters  of  which  are  drunk 
medicinally,  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  muriate 
of  soda. 

The  external  trade  of  the  Slate  passes  through  the 
channel  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  by  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans,  excepting  a small  portion  of  the  Northern 
parts  which  finds  a market  at  Lake  Erie.  Th©  exports 
consist  of  horses,  cattle,  swine,  flour,  pork,  bacon, 
whiskey,  peach-brandy,  beer,  porter,  pot  and  pearl- 
ashes,  hemp  and  spun  yarn,  boards  of  walnut,  cherry, 
and  blue  ash,  and  furs  from  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Miami,  Wabash,  and  Maumee. 

The  chief  imports  are  goods  from  the  East  Indies, 
Europe,  and  New  England  ; and  manufactures  of  the 
middle  States,  which  are  transported  300  miles  across 


the  mountains  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  From  OHIO. 
Louisiana  are  imported  sugar  and  molasses,  cotton,  rice,  v— ✓ 

and  salted  hides.  From  the  Missouri  territory  lead, 
peltry,  and  skins  ; from  Tenessee  and  Kentucky,  cotton, 
tobacco,  saltpetre,  and  marble ; from  Peosylvania  and 
Virginia,  iron  in  the  bar,  roiled  or  cast  form,  nails, 
mill-stone,  glassware.  Ohio  has  taken  the  lead  of  all 
the  Western  States  in  manufactures,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal items  are  given  in  the  following  Table. 


Products  of  mineral  substances. 

3 Furnaces 

119,490  dol. 

24  Naileries 

84.723 

Saltwork,  24,000  bushels 

24,000 

208,213 

Products  of  vegetable  substances,  (same  year.) 

Cotton  goods,  made  in  families,  yards 
56,072,  value 

43,600 

2 Cotton  factories. 

Flaxen  cloths,  1,093,031  yards  .... 

425,149 

768  Cotton  spindles  in  operation. 

Maple  sugar,  3,023,806  pounds.  . . . 

308,932 

343  Distilleries 

580.180 

13  Breweries.. 

5,712 

2 Paper-mills 

10,000 

6 Gunpowder-mills  . 

7,335 

1,760,808 

Products  of  animal  substances,  (same  year.) 

Woollen  cloth  made  in  families, 
yards  93,074,  value 

113,435 

10,856  Looms  for  cotton  and  wool. 

21  Fulling-mills. 

217  Tanneries 

153,581 

4 Flax-seed  oil-mills 

3.94 1 

Hats  

276,267 

The  Legislative  authority  is  vested  in  i 

346,274 

a Senate  and  Gown- 

House  of  Representatives;  both  of  which,  collectively,  racat- 
are  styled  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio.  The  Repre- 
sentatives are  chosen  annually,  the  Senators  biennially; 
and  the  Senate  mast  not  exceed  one-half,  nor  (all  short 
of  one-third  of  the  number  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Their  present  number  is  thirty-three  Senators 
and  sixty-nine  Representatives.  To  be  eligible  for  the 
former  the  candidate  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  a 
resident  in  the  Country  of  at  least  two  years’  standing. 

For  the  latter,  residence  of  one  year,  and  age  above 
twenty-five,  constitute  eligibility.  The  executive  autho- 
rity is  vested  in  a Governor,  chosen  biennially  by  the 
people,  who  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  re 
sided  in  the  State  at  least  four  years..  The  qualifica- 
tions of  a freeman  are  the  age  of  tweaty-one,  residence, 
and  payment  of  taxes. 

In  1790  the  population  was  estimated  at  3000 ; in  Population 
1800,  at  45,365  ; in  1810,  at  230.760 ; in  1820,  it  was 
581,434  : and  at  the  present  dote  it  is  conjectured,  with 
much  probability,  to  exceed  1,000,000.  The  population, 
in  regard  to  its  distribution's  exhibited  in  the  following 
Table,  taken  from  the  last  census. 


Counties.  Whites.  Total.  Civil  dbi- 

Adams 10.350  10,406  “M“- 

Ashtabula 7,371  7.383 
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Counties. 

WWes. 

Total. 

Athens 

6,312 

6,338 

Belmont 

20,102 

20,329 

Brown 

13,018 

13,356 

21,588 

21,746 

Champaign  

8,330 

8,479 

Clark  

9.491 

9,533 

Clermont  

15.791 

15,820 

Clinton 

8,039 

8,065 

Columbiana .......... .. 

31.873 

22,033 

Coshocton  

7,067 

7.086 

Cuyahoga 1 

6.974 

6,328 

Darke 

3.699 

3,717 

Delaware 

7,602 

7,639 

Fairfield 

16,611 

16,633 

Favetle 

6,291 

6,316 

Franklin .... 

10.040 

10,292 

Gallia 

6,957 

7,098 

Geuga  

7,785 

7,791 

Greene 

10,468 

10,529 

Guernsey 

9,240 

9,292 

Hamilton 

21,922 

22,122 

City  ofCincinnati  in  Hamil- 
ton County 

9,209 

9,642 

Harrison 

14,317 

14,345 

Highland 

12,137 

2.130 

12.308 

Hocking 

2,130 

Huron  1... ...........  . 

6,6G9 

6,675 

Jackson 

3,710 

3,746 

Jefferson 

18.314 

18,531 

Knox 

8.306 

8.326 

Lawrence. . . . 

3,476 

3.499 

Licking 

11.823 

11.861 

Logan 

3,103 

3,181 

Madison  1 

4,777 

4,799 

Medina. .. 

3,068 

3,062 

Meigs 

4,477 

4,480 

Miami 

8.791 

6,851 

Monroe 

4.634 

4,645 

Montgomery 

15,926 

15,999 

Morgan  ............... 

5,282 

5,297 

Muskingum 

17,631 

17,824 

Pwrv 

6,411 

8,429 

Pickaway 

13,011 

13,149 

Pike 

4,131 

4,253 

Portage 

10,073 

10,095 

Preble 

10.205 

10.237 

Richland  

9,139 

9.169 

Ross 

20,117 

20,649 

Sandusky 

849 

852 

Scioto 

5,714 

5.750 

Sbelhy 

2,097 

2.106 

Starke 

12,380 

12,406 

Trumbull 

15,492 

15,546 

Tuscarawas 

8,324 

8,328 

Union 

1.988 

1.996 

Warren 

17,650 

17,837 

W ashiugton  • 

10,326 

10,425 

Wayne 

11.933 

11.933 

Wood 

732 

7S3 

576,572 

581,434 

By  this  census  it  appears,  that  there  were  130,460 
men,  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  At  the  same  time  1 10,99 1 persons  were  engaged 
in  agriculture  ; 15,956  in  manufactures ; 1459  in  com- 
merce or  merchandise;  and  there  were  at  that  time 


3495  foreigners  in  the  Stale,  not  naturalixed : 4723  of  OHIO, 
the  whole  number  were  Free  Blacks. 

One  section  in  every  thirty-aix  of  the  public  lands,  is  Education, 
reserved  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  common 
schools;  and  particular  donations  of  three  townships 
have  been  made  to  the  Miami  and  Ohio  Universities, 
the  former  situated  at  Oxford,  the  latter  at  Athens.  In 
1826  the  former  contained  112  students.  There  arc 
three  Colleges  besides  these,  and  common  schools  are 
founded  in  every  township. 

The  Presbyterians  and  the  Methodists  are  the  pre-  Religion, 
valent  denominations.  German  Lutherans  exist  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  the  custom  of  itinerant 
preaching,  as  a supply,  is  very  prevalent.  The  Shakers 
and  Jumpers  have  also  establishments  in  this  State. 

CoUtmbut  is  the  political  metropolis  of  the  Stale,  and  chief 
is  very  nearly  the  geographical  centre  of  it.  It  is  towns, 
situated  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Scioto  River,  in  Columbus. 
Franklin  County ; and  although  it  was  a compact  forest 
in  1812,  it  now  contains  about  2000  inhabitants. 

Among  other  public  edifices  erected  here  may  be  dis- 
tinguished the  Federal  Court  House,  the  State  House, 
and  the  range  of  building  devoted  to  the  public  offices, 
which  is  100  by  25  feet  These  buildings  are  all  in  the 
Public  Square,  an  area  of  ten  acres,  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  public  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  is  in  North 
latitude  39°  57',  and  6°  West  longitude. 

Cincinnati , however,  is  the  most  important  town  in  CSnriaoati. 
the  State,  being  the  emporium  of  the  Western  Country, 
and  far  larger  than  any  other  town  in  the  Mississippi 
Volley,  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  built 
partly  on  a bottom  (os  it  is  termed)  and  partly  on  a 
hill ; the  upper  part  of  the  city  being  about  60  feet  above 
the  lower.  Seven  of  the  streets  are  66  feet  wide,  and 
396  feet  apart ; and  cross  streets,  of  the  same  width  and 
distance,  intersect  them  at  right  angles.  The  public 
buildings  consist  of  a Court-house,  Jail,  three  Market- 
houses,  the  largest  of  which  Is  800  feet  long,  the 
United  States  Bank,  the  Cincinnati  College,  and 
Churches,  Hospitals,  and  Museums.  Each  day  of  the 
week  is  a market-day;  and  Hues  of  market-waggons 
are  seen  in  the  streets,  extending  half  a mile  in  length. 

There  are  between  30  and  40  considerable  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  this  city,  and  10  printing  offices, 
from  which  issued,  in  1826,  nearly  200,000  books  and 
pamphlets,  besides  newspapers,  of  which  there  are  12. 

The  whole  value  of  the  manufactures  here,  in  the  se- 
veral departments  of  industry,  is  estimated  at  1,850,000 
dollars.  At  present  its  commerce  is  as  extensive  as  the 
courses  of  steam  and  keel-boals ; and  of  the  former  60 
have  been  already  built  here,  burthen  11,225  tons.  The 
imports  of  the  city  exceed  the  exports,  because  no  in- 
considerable amount  of  the  imports  ts  brought  here  for 
re-exportation.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  imports, 
compared  with  the  exports,  cannot  be  taken  to  show  the 
balance  of  trade.  The  imports,  in  1826,  were  2,528,590 
dollars;  the  exports  1,063,560  dollars.  Cincinnati  is  in 
39°  6f  30''  North  latitude,  and  7°  24'  25"  West  longitude. 

Steubenville,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Jefferson  County,  Steuben- 
is  seated  on  the  Western  bank  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  in  the  viU*' 
centre  of  a rich  and  populous  country,  has  had  a very 
rapid  growth,  aud  contains  three  Churches,  a hand- 
some market-house,  a woollen  factory,  a steam  paper- 
mill,  a flour-mill,  and  a cotton  factory.  It  has  two 
Banks,  twenty-seven  mercantile  stores,  sixteen  inns ; 
and  possesses  a population  of  about  3tH>0.  North  lati- 
tude, 40°  25',  West  longitude  3°  40'. 
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OHIO.  ChUlicolhe  is  the  County  Town  of  Ross  County, 
oTL.  beautifully  situated  on  an  alluvial  plain,  on  the  West 
/ bank  of  the  Scioto  River,  45  miles  in  a right  line 
Chillkoth*.  from  it*  entrance  into  Ohio.  It  is  laid  out  with  great 
regularity,  the  principal  streets  crossing  each  other 
at  rfght  angles,  and  running  parallel  with  the  course 
of  the  Scioto.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  nearly  3000, 
and  it  contains  a Rank,  thirty  mercantile  stores,  four 
cotton -spinning  factories,  and  a number  of  flour-mills. 
North  latitude  80°  20',  West  longitude  5°  53'. 

Marietta.  Marietta  lies  a little  above  the  mouth  of  Muskingum 
River,  and  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Washington  County. 
It  contains  two  Churches,  the  public  County  buildings, 
two  printing-offices,  and  about  100  houses  ; the  whole 
township  numbers  above  2000  residents.  The  neigh- 
bouring soil  is  exceedingly  fertile;  but  the  inundations 
of  the  river  prove  a great  drawback  on  the  prosperity 


of  this  town.  North  latitude  39°  25',  West  longitude  OHIO. 
4°  28'.  — 

A then*,  the  County  Town  of  A them  County,  is  the 
seat  of  the  Ohio  University.  The  funds,  the  Library, 
and  the  Philosophical  apparatus  are  very  respectable;  *”** 
and  it  promises  to  be  an  institution  of  great  utility  to 
the  State.  North  latitude  39°  23',  West  longitude  5°  S'. 

The  remaining  principal  towns  are  Lancaster,  Nno 
Listen,  Galliopolis , Cirderille.  Urbana , and  Sandusky. 

The  last,  sometimes  called  Portland,  has  been  only 
recently  laid  out,  but  from  its  vicinity  to  the  proposed 
line  of  the  Great  Ohio  Canal,  it  is  rapidly  rising  into 
importance. 

Flint,  History  of  the  Western  State* ; Kilbourn,  Ohio 
Gazetteer ; M urray.  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  North 
America  ; Corey  and  Lea,  Geography  and  History  of 
America;  Worcester,  Gazetteer. 


OICEOPTOM  A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  eleven -jointed,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  thorax,  rather  slender  at  the  base,  and 
terminating  abruptly  in  a quadri-articulale  club,  the 
basal  joint  of  which  is  small,  and  the  terminal  large, 
obconic  ; palpi  four,  unequal ; head  small,  inflected ; eyes 
moderate  ; thorax  nearly  semicircular,  transverse,  emar- 
ginate  anteriorly  ; elytra  entire  (of  the  females  some- 
times notched  at  the  apex,)  corinated,  with  a deep  mar- 
ginal canal ; body  oval,  depressed ; legs  rather  short, 
slender;  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  slightly  dilated  ; 
tarsi  pentauierous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Silpha  thoracica , Linneus; 
Donovan,  BritL  Ins.  vol.  ii.  pi.  iii.  fig.  1.  Six  species, 
all  of  them  frequenting  carrion,  dung,  See, ; four  of  them 
natives  of  Britain. 

OIL,  r.  Goth,  aleus;  K.S.ele;  D.  olie; 

Oil,  ft.  Ger.  cel;  Sw.  olja;  Fr.  huUe ; 

Oi'ly,  It.  oglio ; Sp.  olio;  Lat.  oleum; 

Oi'li.vess,  > Gr.  JAoros'.all  which,  Ihre  says,  may 

Oi'lino,  «.  perhaps  have  their  origin  from  the 

Oil-colour,  M.  G.  ala;  A.S.  (dan,  accendere , 
Oil-paiktino.  J to  kindle. 

But  the  fvve  fool  is  tooken  her  lampit,  and  tooken  not  aile  with 
hem.  Wietif.  Ma tthrw,  ch.  xxv. 

The  folyshe  toka  their  lam  pcs,  but  tok#  none  ayte  with  them. 

Bible,  Anna  1551. 

The  wakc-olaies  nc  kepo  I not  to  wy  3 
Who  wrestled  beat  asked,  with  oile  moint, 

Nc  who  that  lure  him  bent  in  no  ifiajamt. 

Chaucer.  The  h mg  hies  Tale , V.  2963. 
Wh.it  should  Ihoa  need  to  enuy  ought  at  that, 

When  tliou  smrflost  like  a cincl  cat  ? 

When  as  thine  oyltd  kicks  smooth  platted  fall, 

Shining  like  varuiah'd  pictures  on  a wall. 

Ha//.  Satire  4.  book  iv. 

The  instances  we  hovo  wherein  crude  and  walry  substance  lurneth 
into  fat  and  os'/jr,  arc  of  four  lunik*. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent,  iv.  MC.  355. 

No  wonder  if  error,  tiled  with  -obsequiousness,  (which  generally 
gain*  friends,  though  it  deserves  none  worth  having,)  baa  often  the 
advantage  of  truth,  and  thereby  slides  man  easily  and  intimately 
' into  the  foul's  bosom,  than  the  uncuurtliness  of  truth  will  suffer  it  to 
do.  5 -s/A.  Sermons,  vol.  it.  p.  3b 7. 


Where  [in  Courts)  flaH'ry's  guile  in  oi/y  words  profuse, 

In  action  tardy,  o' er  th'  ingenuous  tongue, 

The  arm  of  valour,  and  the  faithful  heart, 

Will  ever  triumph. 

0 lover.  Leonidas,  book  x. 

The  next  precept  is  very  remarkable,  as  implying  the  use  of  ail- 
colours,  long  Before  that  method  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Tainting,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  10. 
Mr.  Rasp#,  in  his  curious  treatise  published  in  1781,  haa  proved 
that  oil-pamting  was  known  long  before  its  pretended  discovery  by 
Van  Eyck.  It.  JL.  note*. 

OINT,  v.  \ See  A*oi?rr.  Fr.  oindre  ; \L  ugnere; 
Oj'ntment.  J Sp.  ungir ; Lat.  ungere : (uuum  agere , 
quia  in  unguento  uuianlur  di versa.) 

To  rub,  to  smear  with  oil,  or  any  oily,  greasy  sub 
stuncc. 

But  there  weren  ©imnse  that  boron  it  hevyly  withynne  bmsEf 
and  acid*  n,  w herfo  is  this  loste  of  oynement  maad? 

Wtelif.  Mark,  ch.  xiv. 

And  there  were  some  that  were  not  content  in  them  selaet,  and 
sayde  : what  aeded  this  wsst  of  ointment. 

Bshle,  Anno  1551. 

Ne  ointment  that  wohle  dense  or  bile, 

That  hyra  might  helpers  of  hi*  whelks#  white, 

Ne  uf  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chrkcK. 

Chaucer.  The  Knujktc t Tale,  v.  633. 

■ — ■ Suche  ai garment, 

That  there  was  fire  ne  vtnym  none, 

That  sliuldu  fastenen  hyin  vjwti 
Whan  that  he  were  anoynl  withall. 

U oirer.  Can/.  Am.  book  V.  p.  150. 
That  Paris  now  with  his  vumanly  sorte, 

Willi  mitred  hats,  with  oynted  bush  and  beard, 

Hu  rape  eujoyeth. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  jEneis,  book  ir. 

The  dirilish  hag,  by  chaunges  of  my  cheare 

Perceiv'd  my  thought ; and  drown'd  in  steepie  night, 
With  wicked  berbes  and  oynimenis  did  besmears 
My  body. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  2. 

Nor  Ism  am*  was  wanting  to  the  war, 

Directing  oinlrd  arrows  from  afar ; 

And  death  with  poyson  arm'd. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneid,  book  x.’v.  208. 
The  vpirit  of  humiliation  should  be  like  Aaron's  precious  ointment , 
running  down  from  the  bead  to  the  skirts  and  hem  of  his  garment. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  ix.  p.  353. 
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OISE.  OISE,  o Department  in  the  North  of  France,  in- 
v— ' dudes  portions  of  the  old  Provinces  of  the  Isle  of 
France  and  Picardy,  ami  is  bounded  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Somme,  of  the  Aisne,  and  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  Seine.  It  has  a gently  undulating  surface  of 
2400  square  miles,  inhabited  by  a population  of  390,000 
persons.  The  River  Oise  rises  near  the  Bclgic  fron- 
tier, and,  flowing  in  a South-Western  direction,  becomes 
navigable  at  C’haunay.  After  passing  Pontoise,  it  falls 
into  the  Seine  at  Conflans  St.  Honorine.  By  means 
of  a canal  it  communicates  with  the  Somme ; and  it 
gives  their  names  to  tin?  two  Departments  of  Oise,  and 
the  Seine  and  Oise.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  the 
Aisne.  the  Epte,  the  Therein,  and  the  Brfiche.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  produces  corn,  vegetables, 
fruit,  a little  wine  of  inferior  quality,  hemp,  and  flax. 
Considerable  quantities  of  com  ure  sent  to  Paris ; and 
butter  and  cheese  form  important  articles  of  produce. 
The  pastures  surpass  those  in  the  interior  of  France, 
although  they  arc  inferior  to  the  grazing  lands  of  Eng- 
land and  Normandy,  Vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep 
are  reared  on  them,  forming  a valuable  branch  of 
export.  Cider  in  no  inconsiderable  quantity  is  pre- 
pared here;  and  bees  are  reared  in  some  districts  with 
great  success.  The  chief  manufactures  are  linen,  lace, 
leather,  and  carpets  ; and  the  principal  trade  consists  in 
those  articles,  in  com,  and  in  cattle.  The  climate  is 
temperate  ami  healthy,  except  in  the  marshy  districts 
of  the  North-Eastern  and  the  South-Western  parts. 
This  Department  is  divided  into  the  four  arrondiuemen* 
of  Beauvais,  (tbc  chief  town,)  Clermont,  Compiegne, 
and  Senln. 

The  town  of  Beauvais  has  been  separately  noticed. 

dennont.  The  Castle  of  Clermont  Oise,  standing  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  lien  the  town  of  Cler- 
mont, has  been  conjectured  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Romans.  It,  however,  presents  no  resemblance  to  a 
Roman  edifice.  Philip  the  Fair  was  born  in  this  town, 
but  it  has  acquired  more  celebrity  from  having  been  the 
birthplace  of  the  astronomer  Cassini.  In  the  XI  11th 
Century  it  was  the  Capital  of  a County,  which  St.  Louis 
gave  to  his  son  Robert,  the  founder  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cler- 
mont is  distinguished  by  its  beauty ; and  the  small 
manufactories  which  abound  in  its  vicinity,  furnish 
ample  means  of  subsistence  to  its  laborious  inhabitants. 
Population  2406.  38  miles  North  of  Paris.  North 

latitude  49°  ^ 48",  East  longitude  2°  2b'  5". 

Compiegne.  Compiegne,  named  by  the  Romans  Compendium, 
(because  it  was  a depot  for  military  stores,)  did  not  grow 
into  importance  before  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
Its  principal  building  is  the  Royal  Castle  rebuilt  by 
Louis  XV.,  completed  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  much  orna- 
mented by  Napoleon.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  stood  a siege  against  the  English  in  1430, 
when  Joan  of  Arc  was  taken  prisoner.  A Treaty  of  alli- 
ance between  France  and  Holland  was  concluded  here  in 
1624,  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Population  7362.  48  miles 
North-East  of  Paris.  North  latitude  49°  24'  59",  East 
longitude  2°  54'. 

Scobs.  Sen l it,  once  a Roman  station,  called  Auguslomagv*, 

is  situated  on  the  side  of  a hill,  the  base  of  which  is 
watered  by  the  Nonette.  The  streets  are  in  general 
narrow  and  crooked  ; but  the  Cathedral  is  remarkable 
for  tl»e  lightness  of  its  Gothic  architecture,  and  the 
height  of  its  steeple.  The  cotton  manufactories  here 
give  employment  to  upwards  of  250  workmen;  while 
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the  print-fields  furnish  occupation  to  more  than  200,  and  OISK. 
the  making  of  flour  from  potatoes  to  150.  In  its  vicinity  — 
are  the  extensive  forests  of  Hallatc-Ermonville,  (once  OLD. 
the  residence  of  Rousseau,  and  the  spot  at  which  he 
died,)  Pontarme,  and  Chantilly.  The  last-mentioned  ChoatilJy. 
place  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  name  of  the  great 
Conde,  whose  magnificent  Castle  there  was  destroyed 
during  the  Revolution.  The  small  Castle  and  the  prin- 
cipal Stables,  which  latter  are  the  finest  buildings  of 
the  kind  in  France,  remain  entire.  Population  5049. 

30  miles  North  of  Paris.  North  latitude  49°  26',  East 
longitude  2°  27'  25''. 

The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  country  around  Creil. 
Creil  is  well  worthy  of  observation  ; since  in  a space  not 
greater  than  four  leagues  long  by  two  in  breadth,  there 
arc  179  manufactories  and  8000  workmen.  The  animal 
proceeds  of  their  labour  may  be  computed  as  equivalent 
to  16,000,000  of  francs.  This  town  is  seated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oise,  and  above  900  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  its  Porcelain  workB.  Population  1200.  30 

miles  North  of  Paris.  North  latitude  49°  17' 35",  East 
longitude  2°  28'  26". 

Noyon , called  by  the  Romans  Noviomagus,  was  the  Noyon. 
seat  of  a Diocese  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  w ho  was 
crowned  here,  and  who  finished  the  Cathedral  begun  by 
Pepin  U Href.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Calvin,  und  of 
Sarmziu,  a celebrated  statuary  of  the  XVIth  Century. 
Population  6000.  70  miles  North  by  East  of  Paris, 

and  25  miles  North-West  of  Soissons. 

IUti  era  ire  complet  du  Royaume  de  France,  182S; 
Stalistique  Generate  et  Politique  de  la  France  cl  d<  set 
Colonies,  Paris,  1503;  Malle -Brim,  Geography. 

OLAX,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Triandria, 
order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : calyx  entire  ; co- 
rolla funnel-shaped  ; three-cleft  ; nectary  four-leaved. 

One  species,  0.  Zeylonica , a tree,  native  of  Ceylon. 

OLD,  "I  See  Eld.  A.  S . cald ; D oud;  Ger. 

O'lden,  >a/f,  from  A.  S.  yld  an,  or  ild  an,  to  re- 

O'ldness.  J main,  to  stay,  to  continue,  to  last,  to  en- 
dure, to  delay,  to  defer.  Tookc,  vul.  ii.  p.  199. 

Old  or  eld;  remained,  staid,  continued,  lasted,  en- 
dured, delayed,  deferred  ; sc.  long,  a long  time,  to  great 
age  ; ancient. 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  that  old  (he  knows  not  why)  was 
anciently  a common  augmentative  in  familiar  language ; 
perhaps  merely  because  many  things  that  have  stood  the 
trial  of  time  are,  and  are  esteemed  the  belter,  stronger; 
ns  old  ale,  old  hay,  &c. 

In  Lingua , 1607,  quoted  by  Steevens, 

There's  old  moving  among  them. 

In  Dekker's  Comedy,  called  Jf  this  be  not  a good  Play 
the  Devil  is  in  it,  1612, 

We  shall  have  aid  breaking  of  necks. 

And  in  Le  Bone  Florence,  quoted  by  Boswell, 

Gode-oA^  fygbtyng  was  there. 

The  word  so  UBed  is  not  uncommon  in  Shakspeare. 

See  the  Note  to  Henry  JV.  Second  Part,  act  U.  sc.  4. 

11  My  letie  dogter,”  hs  wide  Jo,  “ for  Jhju  hast  in  lone  y do, 

Myn  oidt  l)  f by  fore  >is,  and  bifore  Ji  smile  al  so.” 

R,  Gloucettcr,  p.  30. 

la  Saynt  Bede  bokes  wiiten  er  stories  aide. 

A Brirnne,  p.  1, 

Ye  an  herd  that  it  was  stride  to  aide  men : thou  shalt  not  sic,  and 
he  that  sleeth,  schal  be  gilty  to  doom 

WWi/.  Mauhew,  ch.  v. 

4 L 
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Ye  ham*  hrarde  howe  it  was  sayde  vnto  them  of  y*  olde  time  : 
thou  ahalt  not  kal.  For  whosoeuer  kilkth,  shal  he  in  daungcr  of 
iuil^uintL  BA/e,  .ttiw  1561. 

He  with  to  hwn , therefore  every  wire  man  uf  law*  in  thekyngdoin 
of  h«venr»  is  lyk  to  a housbomd-mao  that  bry  ugith  forth  of  hia 
truaour  new*  thingis  and  oJde. 

WWi/.  Matthew,  ch.  xiti. 

Then  sayd  he  vnto  them : Iherfore  euerye  scribe  whiebe  is  taught 
nito  tike  kingdom  of  Iwuuec  is  lyke  an  koutholder,  which*  bringrth 
forth  out  of  hvs  treasure  thyuge*  both  new  and  .■/.Ye, 

BA/e,  Annn  1551. 

So  that  we  semen  in  neweneas  of  spyrit  and  in  oldnette  of  krttnr. 

H'ldf.  Romagnt,  ch.  vii. 

We  should*  rensr  in  a newe  conuemtion  of  y*  spyryte,  and  not 
in  the  old  conumacion  of  the  letter. 

Bi/d e,  Anno  1551. 

But  cast  away  prophanc  and  aide  wiuc*  fables,  and  exercise  thy- 
self vnto  godliness. 

Geneva  Bible,  Anno  1561.  1 Timotheru,  ch.  hr.  V.  7. 
Swich  <dde  lewed  word**  used  be. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantet  Tate,  v.  10023. 
Jason,  wh’chc  sigh  hit  fadir  aide, 

Upon  Medea  made  hym  bold* 

Of  art  rnagike,  which?  she  couth. 

And  prairth  hir  that  his  fathvr'a  youth 
She  woklu  make  ayvnewarde  newe. 

Gower.  Cortf.  Am.  book  v.  p.  153. 

As  for  the  king*  of  Sussex,  although  they  were  of  the  tame  people, 
yet  were  they  not  of  the  tame  streute,  ns  our  o/d  monuments  doo 
express*. 

Holmthed.  The  Dctcriptien  of  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  xir.  p.  407. 

So  mint  thou  live,  till  like  ripe  fruit  thou  drup 
1 uto  thy  mother's  l.ip,  or  he  with  esse 
(hither «!,  no!  harshly  pluckt,  fur  death  mature  s 
This  is  old  ago. 

Milton.  PanuUte  Lott,  book  xi.  1. 538. 

If  three  they  scape,  perhaps  in  poverty. 

With  KU'kiiesft  and  disease  thou  Dow’st  them  down, 

] 'annul  diseases  and  deform'd, 

In  crude  old  age. 

Id.  Sainton  Ag  nutei,  L 700. 
Msca.  Blood  hath  bene  *he<l  rro  now,  »’  th'  olden  time 
Ere  humane  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  weak; 

I,  ami  since  too,  murthrrs  haue  bene  perform’d 
Too  terrible  far  the  care. 

Sknhrpeare.  Macbeth,  fol.  142. 

May  their  false  light*  undo  'em,  ami  discover  prime*,  holm, 
rt nines,  and  aidmeu  in  their  stuffs,  and  moke  them  shop-rid. 

Beaumont  and  Fltfchtr.  Pfulatler,  act  V.  SC.  1. 
Mistaken  Meaning  which  old  age  they  call, 

’Tit  n long,  natty,  darksome  hospital, 

A ropy  chain  of  rheums ; a visage  pnigh. 

Deform'd,  unfcatur'd,  and  a akin  of  biuF. 

Dry, ten.  Arena/.  Satire  10. 

OLDENLANDIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Teirandria.  order  Mynngynut,  natural  order  Saxifraget. 
Generic  character:  corolla,  petals  four,  calyx  four- 
parted,  superior;  capsule  two-celled,  inferior,  many 
seeded  ; receptacle  free. 

Twelve  species,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

OLE  A,  in  Botany,  a j*enus  of  the  class  Diandria, 
order  Manogynia,  natural  ortler  Jtumineee.  Generic 
character : calyx  small,  four-toothed  ; tube  of  the  co- 
rolla short,  border  four-clcA,  segments  ovate ; lobes  of 
the  stigma  cmarginatc  ; drupe  two-seeded,  one  of  them 
abortive. 

Ten  species,  natives  of  both  hemispheres.  0.  Euro- 
pea, of  which  there  ore  six  varieties,  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe  and  part  of  Asia,  produces  the  valuable  dive 
or  salad  oil  and  the  olive  berries  eaten  at  table ; it  is 


from  these  berries  that  the  oil  is  expressed.  O.  fragrant  OLBA. 

native  of  China,  is  a favourite  green-house  plant.  — 

OLEA'GINOUS,  ^ Fr.  oleagineux,  oleeux;  It.  OLIGAR* 
Oi.ea'uikousness,  loliginoto,  oliom  ; Sp.  cleaginoto , . 

O'leose,  j oleosa  ; Lut.  oltaginu e,  oleotus,  * 

O'leous.  ) from  oleum.  See  Oil,  tupru. 

Oily,  bearing  oil. 

The  up,  when  it  first  enters  the  root,  and  is  not  subdued  by  the 
action  of  the  plant,  retains  much  of  its  own  nature  and  Its*  not  much 
of  the  vegetable,  being  earthy,  watery,  poor,  and  scarce  c leagitumt. 

Arbuthmt.  On  Mimmtt,  Spe.  ch.  iii.  prop.  3.  p.  43. 

Which  was  one  inducement  to  make  me,  in  speaking  of  the  o/ea- 
ginautnett  of  urinous  apixita,  to  employ  tbo  word  mow  rather  than 
the  word  all. 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.Gll.  FrodunbJmeu  of  Spirits,  part  il  tec.  2. 

Besides  all  this,  it’s  not  unlikely,  that  the  rain-water  may  be 
endued  with  some  vegetating  or  prolifick  virtue,  deriv'd  from  tome 
saline  or  oleote  particle*  it  contains. 

Bay.  Of  the  Creation,  pert  i.  p.  95. 

In  falcons  is  a small  quantity  of  gall,  the  aleomt  parts  of  the  chyle 
being  spent  moat  on  the  fat.  Flayer.  On  the  Humour/. 

OLERA'CEOUS,^  Lat.  oUraceu*,  oliloreut ; from 
O'mtory,  adj.  yo/era,  a pot  herb,  from  olla,  a 
(Flitory,  «.  J pot.  Of  unknown  etymology. 

Olitory  ; u place  for  growing  vegetables  fur  the  pot ; 
a kitchen  garden- 

__  It  [mustard]  it  the  smallest  of  seed*  of  plant*  apt  to  grow  unto  a 
ligixHit  snbatsncr,  and  from  ait  berby  and  oirnnwi  vegetable  to 
become  a kind  of  tree. 

Sir  Thennat  Brown.  Mured,  p.  28. 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  orchard  and  olitory  garden. 

Evelyn.  Knlendarium  I lor  rente.  January. 

Trust  not  to  the  occidental  mildness  of  the  weather,  so  at  to 
neglect  timely  cover  to  your  tender  ohlohet. 

Id.  lb.  November. 

OLF  A'CTOR  Y,“l  Lat.  clfac-err,  for  o defacer e, 

CFlid,  >(from  odor , and  facert,)  which 

CFlioovr.  j the  Ancients  used,  says  Festus; 

to  smell,  or  cause  a smell.  See  Odour. 

Smelling  or  having  the  sense  of  smetl. 

Olid : Lat.  elidwt ; smelling,  or  causing  the  sense  of 
smell ; smelling  offensively  ; stinking. 

It*  offensive  odour  proceeds  partly  from  it*  [the  braver]  food, 
that  being  csuedally  fuh  ; whereof  this  humour  may  be  a garuus 
excretion  and  oliA>ui  reparation. 

Sir  Tkomat  Brown.  Fa! gar  Erraurt,  book  iii.  ch.  iv.  p.  1 46. 

There  is  a Machiuvilian  plot, 

Tho’  every  nare  olfud  it  not. 

Butler.  Hud  Aral,  part  i.  can.  1.  v.  742. 

The  fixt  salt  would  have  been  nut  unlike  that  uf  men’s  urine ; of 
which  olid  and  despicable  liquor  I chose  to  make  an  instance,  be- 
cause chemists  are  not  wont  to  take  care  for  extracting  the  fixi  salt 
of  it 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol  L p.  688.  Pndutildenen  af  Chemical  Principle f. 

Smelling  is  another  sense,  that  seems  tn  be  wrought  on  by  boil ws 
at  a distance:  though  that  which  immediately  affects  the  organ, 
and  produces  in  us  the  sensation  of  any  smell,  are  effluvia*,  or  in- 
visible particles,  that,  coming  from  bodies  at  a distance,  immediately 
affect  tne  olfactory  nerves. 

It,  the.  Ilorkt,  vol.  iv.  p.  5%.  Element!  of  Natural  PhUomphy. 

(OLIGARCH Y,^  Fr.  oligarchic;  Il  oligarehia , 
Oliqa'rchal,  >Sp.  oligarqnia  ; Or.  oktr/apx «■» 
Olioa'kcuical.  j (from  0X/70*,  a frw,  aud  » 

government  or  principality.) 

The  government,  dominion,  or  domination  of  a few. 

A good  politician  wilt  handle  with  dexterity  the  lacanick  eeigworv, 
and  manage  well  enough  Lycurgut  his  oligarchy,  applying  and  fit- 
ting his  companion*  in  government,  who  have  equal  authority  unto 
himself,  gently  drawing  and  reducing  them  by  hltlo  and  little  unto 
thu  bent  of  his  bow. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  772.  Of  Ihiet  Sorti  of  Government. 
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OLIGAR*  And  thni,  the  arirtoeracy  being  now  changed  into  an  oHyarthy, 
CHIT*  the  paiaiona  of  the  multitude  were  once  mure  inflamed;  end  the 
— — Heme  destruction  followed  that  bed  before  fallen  upon  the  king*, 

OL1 V AS-  when  they  had  degenerated  into  tyrants. 

TER.  Hampton.  PbJyintu,  rol.  iii.  book  Tt.ch.Lp.  15. 

<mvm~/  The  whole  defence 

Our  ohgarchal  tyrants  ham  to  boast, 

Are  poor  barbarians,  scarce  three  hundred  strong. 

(i loner.  The  Atkenatd,  book  xiiL 

It  appeared  to  him  (Phrynichns) (which  was  really  the  case)  that 
“ Alcibiades  caml  as  little  foe  an  otigarxktcai  no  a detnocratkal 
government.”  Smith.  Thucydides,  tuL  U.  book  viiL  p.  321. 

OLINIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Penlan- 
dria.  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Sapotee.  Generic 
character:  calyx  five-toothed  ; corolla,  petals  five,  scaly; 
stigma  slightly  two-cleft,  five-angled ; seed-vessel  a 
• drupe,  seated  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

One  species,  O.  cymotta,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

OLIVA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Gasteropodotu  Mol- 
luma. 

Generic  character.  Shell  subcylmdrical,  convolute, 
smooth,  and  glossy,  with  the  base  of  the  aperture 
notched,  the  outer  whorl  very  large,  almost  concealing 
the  other  ; spire  short,  with  the  sutures  deep  ; aperture 
longitudinal,  pillar  obliquely  plaited. 

Ty;>e  of  the  genus,  O.  porphyria,  Lamarck  ; D’Ar- 
genville.  Conch,  pi.  xiii.  fig.  k.  Many  species,  the 
recent  ones  found  on  the  shores  of  the  tropical  seas ; 
they  are  of  lively  and  brilliant  colours. 

OLIVA'STER,*)  Fr.  olivaxtre,  olive;  It.  oliva , 

CVlive,  >olivastro  ; Sp.  oliva ; Lat.  oliva  ; 

O'livbd.  J Gr.  cWa.  See  Oil. 

The  olivaster  is  the  wild  olive  tree ; and  olivaster  is 
used  by  Bacon,  as  the  Fr.  olivalre.  It.  olivastro , for 
olive-coloured , or  having  the  colour  of  the  olive, 

■■  ■■■---  ■ ■ ■ ■ Branch?*  hii  bore 
Of  o/jwr,  a*  in  sfgne  }oi  hii  of  pra  were. 

R.  G/oucetler,  p.  193. 

What  if  ony  of  the  bnuinchia  ben  brokun  whanne  thou  were  a 
wialde  tdyue  trvw  ore  graffid  among  hem,  and  art  mnod  felowe  of  the 
roote  and  of  the  fatuewe  of  the  olyue  tree  ? 

H'ldif.  Ronmynes,  eh.  xi. 

Though*  *ome  of  the  braunebe*  be  broken  of,  and  thou  beyoge  a 
wylde  olyue  tree,  art  profit?  in  araonge  them,  and  mode  partaker  of 
the  rote  anti  fain  era  of  the  o tyue  tree.  Bihle,  Anno  1551. 

And  they  brent  all  the  cornea  of  that  load 
And  all  nix  ofieerct,  and  vine*  eke. 

CWtrr.  The  Monkct  TuU,  T.  14042. 

And  toke  than  of  oliue 
A drye  braunche  hem  with  to  iter© 

The  whicbe  anon*  pan  flqttre  and  bete, 

And  wose  all  frewhe  and  grew?  ageyne. 

Cotter.  Con/.  Am.  book  v.  p,  154, 

But  the  couniriet  of  the  Abyt tenet,  and  Barbary,  and  Pern, 
where  they  are  tawney,  and  ohv  aster,  and  pale,  are  generally  mere 
soraly  and  dry. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  ir.  gee  399. 

Hi*  right  hand  did  the  pcacefull  olive  wield. 

Spenser.  The  Vision  of  BeJlay. 

" ~ 1 1 — The  guard, 

Aral  thinity  cucumber,  when  they  perceive 
Th‘  approaching  olive  with  rewrntment  fly 
Her  fatty  fibre*.  Philips . Cider,  book  L 

Green  as  of  old  each  oliv’d  portal  unites 
And  aiiil  the  graces  build  my  Grecian  pile*  : 

My  Gothic  apira*  in  andeut  glory  nae, 

And  dare  with  wonted  ptide  to  reach  unto  the  aides. 

fVarton.  The  Triumph  of  hit. 


OLLA,  I The  Spanish  oila  podrida  consisted  of  OLLA. 

(Flic,  or  Vvarious  meats  and  vegetables,  boiled,  or  “■ 

(F  olio.  J rather  stewed  together,  and  duly  seasoned  _ 
with  salt  and  spice.  See  Deipino.  OUa,  a pot  or  the 
meals,  &c.  boiled  in  it,  and  podrida,  rotten;  podrecer, 
from  the  Lat  putrcscen.  OUa,  or  olio,  is  applied  to 

A mixture  or  medley  ; a hotchpotch. 

Not  to  tax  him  for  want  of  elegance  as  a courtier  in  writing  oylio 
for  eAr,  the  Spanish  word,  it  might  well  be  affirm'd  that  them  was. 

Mil  ton.  Works,  voL  L foL  411.  An  Answer  to  Eikon  BasiUke,  xv. 

If  we  consider  hi*  person  be  [Nero]  wsa  such  a man  of  filth 
and  impiety,  ouch  an  ogiin  of  all  ill  guahtioa,  that  he  stands  the 
wonder  and  the  disgrace  of  mankind. 

South.  Sermons,  rol.  v.  p.  204. 

And  would  yon  really  hare  my  moso 
Employ  herself  in  writing  newt, 

Or  toot  up  a poetic  alia 

Merely  to  bring  in  Marshal  Broglie. 

Lloyd . A Familiar  Epistle  to  * • • * • 

OLMEDIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Lite  class  Droecuz, 
order  Tetrandria,  natural  order  Urlicee.  Generic  cha- 
racter : male  flower,  common  calyx  composed  of  im- 
bricated scales  ; flowers  numerous  ; corolla  two  to  four 
parted  ; filaments  flat,  elastic  : female  (lower,  calyx  con- 
niving ; corolla  ovate,  four-toothed  ; seed-vessel  a one* 
seeded  drupe. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Peru. 

OLYMPIAD,') 

Olympian,  V See  the  Quotation  from  Usher. 

Omt'mpic.  J 

From  the  rammer  of  thi*  year  3228,  begiu*  the  firat  olympiade  of 
the  Greek  ehronologers,  wherein  Clio  rattan  of  Elis  wan  the  race, 

[*c.  at  the  Olympian  Games,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Olympian  Jupiter.] 

Usher.  Annals.  Anno  Mundi  3229. 

The  fair  firat- fruit*  of  War,  th’  Olympic Qntaet 
Alcklc*  otfcred  up  to  Jove. 

Cawley.  Second  Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar. 

O bod  of  Ubra,  God  supreme  1 
Whose  kingly  hand*  th’  Olympian  sceptre  wield  1 

li  en.  Id. 

OLYRA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Monotcia, 
order  Triandria.  Generic  character : male  flower,  calyx, 
glume  one-flowered,  aristate ; corolla  none : female 
flower,  calyx,  glume  otic-flowered,  spreading,  ovate,  aris- 
tate ; corolla,  glume  two-valved,  awnless ; style  two- 
cleft ; seeds  cartilaginous. 

Three  species,  grasses,  natives  of  Jamaica  and  China. 

O'M*  is  “ a mystical  word,”  says  Sir  William  Jones, 

(As.  Re*,  j.  242.)  “ which  never  escapes  the  lips  of  a 
pious  Hindu  who  meditates  on  it  in  silence.”  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  by  a combination  of  the  three  lettera 
A,  U,  and  M,  which  express  the  Hindu  Triad  Vishnu, 

Siva,  and  Brahirui,  or  the  Preservative,  Destructive,  and 
Creative  Powers  of  the  one  Supreme  Being,  Brahmh, 
or  the  Great  One  in  the  neuter  gender,  “ whose 
Essence  they  believe  to  be  itifiuilely  removed  from 
the  comprehension  of  any  Mind  hut  his  own.”  This 
mystic  word  is  held  in  great  veneration,  not  only  by 
the  Brithmans  and  their  followers,  but  also  by  the 
Budd’hists,  at  least  by  those  iu  Tibet  and  the  multi- 
tudes scattered  over  the  Wilds  of  Siberia,  who  acknow- 
ledge the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Ldmds.  Of  the 
Sanskrit  sentence  (7m  mani  padme  Hum , the  prayer 
most  frequently  uttered  by  the  Mongols  and  Tibetions, 
this  mystic  word  Is  the  first  member ; and  the  whole  • 

• A*  thi*  word  might  be  pronounced  O’ny,  for  it  i«  terminated  by 
tha  natal  point  anusuxira,  it  opens  a wide  field  for  ety  mological 
conjecture*. 
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OXI.  may  Ik?  rendered,  “ O God,  thou  jewel  in  the  Lotus! 

— thy  will  be  done  !’*  The  second  member  of  this  mystic 

LIUM  8enlence  tttms  to  refer  to  the  Hindfi  representations  of 
4 Brnh mi  seated  on  the  flower  of  a Nymphtea  Lotus ; 

~’~v  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  symbol, 
the  Mongols  have  appropriated  it  to  themselves. 
“ King  Dehdfi  Sntn  Nomihu  Khdn,”  says  the  Legendary 
History  or  that  People,  (Schmidt,  Forschungen,  p.  207.) 
**  who  had  attained  the  beatitude  of  the  Empire  of 
Suk'h&vali.  wishing  to  offer  a sacrifice  of  flowers  to 
Butld’ha,  despatched  some  of  his  servants  to  the  Sea  of 
Nymphreas  (padma)  to  gather  some  of  those  flowers. 
On  reaching  it,  they  saw  there  a vast  stem  bearing  a 
colossal  burl,  whence  streams  of  light  of  different  colours 
issued.  When  the  King,  informed  of  this,  approached 
with  his  offerings,  the  bud  suddenly  opened,  and  lo!  in 
the  midst  of  it  was  seated,  cross-legged  in  the  form  of  a 
Khubiikhan,  (».  e.  an  avntAra,  or  incarnation.)  the 
Apostle  of  the  Empire  of  Snow.  His  two  front  hands 
were  joined  before  his  heart  in  the  action  of  prayer:  of 
his  hands  behind,  the  right  held  a crystal  rosary ; the 
left  a white  Nymphira.  (Padma.)  The  eternal  and  in- 
finitely brilliant  Budd’ha,  when  this  Khubiikhan  was 
presented  to  him,  placing  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
latter,  declared  that  to  him  should  the  conversion  and 
civilization  of  the  Empire  of  Snow  be  due:  that  when 
its  inhabitants  saw  him  and  heard  the  sound  of  the  six 
syllables,  (Am  tna  ni  pod  vte  hum,)  they  should  obtain 
the  beatitude  or  a new  birth  as  Beings  of  a superior 
nature."  “ These  six  syllables  are  the  summary  of  all 
doctrine,"  continues  the  supreme  Budd'hn,  “ ami  by  the 
force  of  them  the  Khulnkhtu  Nidubcr  Uzekchi,  other- 
wise called  Jyan  Rat  zyigh,  and  in  Sanskrit,  Ava- 
Idkiteswara,  the  principal  divinity  and  especial  protector 
of  Tibet,  succeeded  in  performing  wonders  in  heaven  and 
earth,  and  bringing  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  of 
Snow  (Tibet)  into  the  path  of  conversion  and  deliver- 
ance.” 

Asiatic  Researches,  8vo.  edit.;  Fr.  Paulinos  a S. 
Bartholonneo,  Sidharubam  sni  Grammatica  Samtrr- 
damica,  Roma?,  1790,  4to.  p.  51  ; Klaproth,  in  Nouveau 
Journal  Asialiquc,  vol.  vii.  p.  185. 

OMALISUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  nearly  contiguous  at 
the  base,  the  articulations  cylindric-oonic,  the  second  and 
third  being  least ; maxillary  palpi  with  the  terminal  joint 
cylindric-ovate,  with  the  apex  conic ; the  labial  very 
snort ; maxilla  with  a single  process ; head  exaerted  ; 
thorax  subquadrate,  a little  narrowed  in  front,  the 
posterior  angles  produced,  acute ; body  rigid  ; tarsi  pen- 
tamerons. 

Type  of  the  genus,  0.  suturalis,  Olivier,  Enlom . t ii. 
pi.  i.  fig.  1.  Inhabits  Europe. 

OMALIUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character . Antenna  thickened  exteriorly, 

with  the  apical  joints  rounded,  subper foliated ; palpi 
maxillary  filiform,  not  tubulated,  the  terminal  joint 
shorter  than  the  preceding  united ; mandibles  bent, 
horny,  with  the  apex  entire ; thorax  transverse-qua- 
drate, margined,  with  the  anterior  angles  rounded  ; 
elytra  subtricated  ; legs  simple  ; tarsi  pentamernus. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Staphylinus  rivularis,  Paykull. 
Olivier,  Eritom.  vol.  iii.  pi.  iii.  fig.  27.  A very  extensive 
genus,  of  which  at  least  thirty  species  are  found  in  Bri- 
tain. 


OMALOPLIA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous  OMALG- 
insects.  PLIA. 

Generic  character.  A n ten na  ten-joinlcd  ; the  basal  — 
joint  somewhat  robust,  subclavate,  slightly  pilose ; sc-  t0MAS‘ 
coiid  subglobose ; third  and  fourth  a little  elongate, 
slender;  three  following  transverse,  cup-shaped,  slightly 
produced  within  ; the  remainder  forming  a short,  tri- 
phyllous  rnpitulum,  palpi  four;  maxillary  with  the 
terminal  joint  subtruncate;  labial  obtuse;  head  sub- 
orbiculate ; clypeut  rounded,  entire ; thorax  rounded 
on  the  sides,  sublobatc  posteriorly ; body  pilose,  short, 
convex;  elytra  rounded  at  the  apex,  as  long  as  the 
abdomen  ; legs  rather  short ; tarsi  pentamernus,  very 
slender,  elongate;  claws  small,  alike,  bifid. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Melolontha  rurioola,  Fnbrrcius; 

Donovan,  HriU.  Ins.  vol.  xi.  pi.  378.  Several  species, 
one  only  an  inhabitant  of  Britain,  frequenting  woody 
aud  umbrageous  situations  in  chalky  districts. 

'OMAN,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Arabian  Boundariro. 
Peninsula,  is  the  mountainous  tract  at  its  North-Eastern 
extremity,  bounded  on  the  North  and  East  by  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  South  and  West  by 
extensive  Deserts  which  separate  it  from  Mahrah  and 
Yemamoh.  M Though  small  in  extent,”  says  Idrtst,* 

(Cl.  ii.  part  vi.)  “ it  is  well-peopled,  and  has  abundance 
of  date-trees  and  juicy  fruits,  such  as  planlaius,  pome- 
granates, figs,  grapes,  and  the  like.*’  It  is  formed 
almost  exclusively  by  a range  of  well-watered  moun- 
tains, and  therefore  possesses,  like  Yemen,  hut  in  & less 
degree,  that  moderate  temperature  and  constant  supply 
of  moisture  which  are  requisite  for  the  production  of  abun- 
dant crops,  and  conduce  so  largely  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  inhabitants.  “ The  shores  of  this  Country," 
says  th eJihdn  nvmri,  (p,  496.)  “ are  flat  and  sandy ; but 
at  a distance  from  the  sea  there  are  hills  and  moun- 
tains.” Rusu-1  hadd,  (Cape  Boundary,)  in  22°  33'  12" 

North  and  59°  43'  12"  East,  is  its  Southern  limit; 
and  a few  days*  journey  to  the  North-East  of  it 
is  Sur,  a long  day’s  journey  to  the  South  of  KalahAt, 
another  maritime  town  famous  in  Idrisl’s  time  for  its 
pearl-fishery.  The  first  of  those  places  has  a small 
harbour,  called  by  the  Persians  Bander  Sur,  (Port  of  jjoar, 

Stir,)  in  22°  35'  4S*  North  aud  59°  19'  4S"  East,  aud  Calayah. 
was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  expedition  pent 
from  Bombay  against  the  Bcnl  Bu  AH  Arabs  in  March 
1821.  The  surrounding  country  is  said  to  be  most 
miserable,  but  the  climate  is  delightful.  (Asiatic  Journal, 
xii.  365.)  Kaluhat,  says  the  Jihdn  numd,  is  a small 
market-town  (kasbah)  to  the  South-West  of  Masknt,  and 
the  promontory  near  i*.  is  called  RAs-cl-hadd  and 
Ras-el-jumjumah.t  Kuriyat,  (the  village,)  probably 
the  Kariyat  DamAr  of  Idris?,  is  a small  town  on  the  coast, 
separated  by  RAs  Bfi  DAud,  (Cape  Father  David,)  in 
23°  21'  North  and  583  54'  East  from  the  Bay  of  Maskat,^ 
the  present  Capital  of  'OmAn.  SohAr,  200  miles  to  the 
North-West  of  KalahAt,  and  120  miles  from  Maakat,$ 

• In  a passsge  omitted  by  the  Rpitoraiser. 

f Thut  it  “ the  Cape  of  the  well  in  the  saltmarsb.”  Ris-el-mah* 
jsraeh,  or  mohaj  jamah.  in  ldrfsf,  (tieagr.  Nub,  p.  53.)  is  probably  as 
error  of  tranacnptkw. 

J The  name  of  this  town  probably  signifies  “ the  Place  but  if 
spelt  as  by  Niebuhr,  (p.  296.)  the  Jthdn  nvmd,  and  Otter,  (ii.  70.) 
it  raeu.ni  14  a place  of  silence.”  The  former,  however,  w found  in  tin 
older  writers,  and  in  modern  public  documents.  Thi*  uncertainty  in 
spelling  shows  how  difficult  it  must  bo  for  .tnuujers  to  distinguish 
by  their  car,  the  Arab  letters  which  resemble  each  other. 

* $ Idrist,  (/ec.  of.)  The  K pi  tome  has  450  instead  of  120,  which  is 
found  in  both  the  MSS.  a*  Oxford.  Niebuhr  places  Snhir  SO  miles 
North-West  of  Maslut,  and  160  North-West  of  Kalnhit. 
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Cinas,  or 

Shcnoox. 
CoreKulba. 
Km  el  iib- 
bul. 

D«j  ulfar 


Khoro 

foaiwp 

Scvr. 


Hits  el 
lv'umah. 


Sh MRW,  or 
Shaija, 


is  the  most  ancient  Capita!  of  *Om£n,  and  was  long,  Kay  a 
Idris!,  the  wealthiest  and  most  celebrated,  being  visited 
every  year  by  numberless  merchant  ships ; and  being  also 
the  great  mart  for  the  produce  of  Yemen  and  its  owu 
territory,  which  abounds  in  excellent  fruits  especially 
dates.  It  was  anciently,  he  adds,  much  frequeuted  by 
ships  from  SSn,  (Chiua,)  but  its  commerce  was  destroyed 
by  an  agent  of  the  King  of  Yemen,  who  fortified  Keish, 
an  island  12  miles  square  in  the  middle  of  the  Sea  of 
F&rs  opposite  to  Maskat,  and  built  a fleet  there  with 
which  he  conquered  the  city  of  R&nij,  (in  the  Maidive 
Islauds,)  and  ruined  the  commerce  of'Omau. 

To  the  North-West  of  Sohur  there  are  several  smaller 
ports,  such  as  Shin&s,  or  Chin&s,  (latterly  the  frontier 
town  of  the  Jawftthim.)  Hoseifin,  and  Kelbeh  ; beyond 
which  is  the  District  of  Seir,  or  Jullareh,  occupying  a 
broad  point  of  land,  (now  culled  Ras-el-jelnd,  t.  e.  Moun- 
tain-head,) which  stretches  into  the  sea,  and  is  terminated 
by  Ris  Mnsendom.  in  26° 24'  North  and  56°  So'  East, 
the  Southern  promontory  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  principal  towns  of  this  District  arc  Khur  Fuk&u 
and  ScTr,  the  latter  of  which,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  a 
river  entering  the  gulf  a little  to  the  West  of  the  small 
peninsula  of  Shdrijeh,*  has  a good  port.  This  tract  is 
a narrow,  mountainous  ridge,  terminated  (as  appears 
from  the  actual  survey  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  published 
by  Captain  Ilorsburgh  in  1830)  by  a series  of  singu- 
larly diminutive  and  rocky  peninsulus,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  are  some  rocks,  called  by  the  Arabs  Bdh& 
Scldm,  or  Selhm  wn  Bcnht-ha,  («.  t.  " Salutation  and 
her  Daughters,1')  from  the  satdm  (salutation)  which 
they  respectfully  make  on  entering  the  gulf.  (Niebuhr, 
p.  329.  Della  Valle,  iv.  359.)  This  neck  of  land,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  had  revolted  from  the  ImAm  in  Niebuhr's 
time,  seventy  years  ago,  is  occupied  by  the  Jewdthim 
A rubs,  who  joined  the  Wahh&bU,  and  for  some  years 
filled  the  Indian  Seas  with  the  dread  of  their  piracies. 
Their  head-quarters  were  at  the  extremity  of  a 6mall 
peninsula  called  H&s  el  KhaTmah,  (Cape  Tent,)  in 
25°  47'  North  and  56°  4'  East,  covering  a deep  creek, 
which  afforded  ample  room  for  their  fleets.  R&ms, 
Zay&,  Shim,  Ramdhah,  Kasabah  and  several  other 
forts  further  North,  were  also  occupied  by  these  JawA- 
t hinds, f whose  predatory  disposition  was  stimulated  by 
the  Wahh&bi  doctrines,  so  that  they  soon  became  as  for- 
midable by  land  to  their  Musulm&n  neighbour  and 
natural  Chief,  the  Im&in  of  Maskat,  as  by  sea  to  the 
traders  and  pilgrims  traversing  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Indian  Ocean  ; nor  did  their  piracies  permanently  cease, 
notwithstanding  their  town  was  taken  and  their  fleets 
destroyed  by  a British  force  in  November  1809.  They 
soon  recommenced  their  depredations,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  in  1819  to  despatch  a force  capable  of  dis- 
mantling all  their  strong  holds. 

The  Western  boundary  of  ’Omdn  is  near  Shdrijeh,  in 
25°  22'  North  and  55°  3lr  East,  on  a small  peninsula 


* Called  Shitrej  by  Niebuhr:  the  guttural  kh  or  ck  sometimes 
La*  almost  the  sound  of  «A  in  the  mouths  of  the  Germans  them- 
wlm,  and  the  Arabs  continually  substitute  J for  the  Persian  g ; to 
that  Sbfaej  and  KMrrg,  or  Khirek,  are  identical. 

t 1 9*i  according  to  the  Persian  nromrociatkra  prevalent  in  India, 
Jiwiairal.  The  names  here  spelled  Hams  and  Z«yl  should  perhaps 
be  written  Rambwor  Rambeth  ; ami  Dayi,  Dayah  or  DhayA  ; but 
unless  some  known  system  of  orthography  be  foLlowed,  if  is  imjew- 
aible  to  ascertain  how  Arabian  or  Persian  proper  name*  ought  to  be 
expressed  in  the  Roman  character. 


bearing  the  same  name,  supposed  by  Niebuhr*  to  be  OMAN, 
an  island.  It  was  then  subject  to  the  Sheikh  of  Setr.f 
and  was  famous  for  the  produce  of  ita  pearl-fishery. 

(Beschr.  329.)  This  place  is  about  ten  degrees  of  lou- 
gitude  East  of  El  Y'emAmah,  the  Western  boundary  of 
'Omdn,  according  to  the  Asiatic  Geographers,  ( Jibuti 
numd,  p.  495.)  but  that  part  of  Arabia  hag  always  tieen 
occupied  by  turbulent  ChieAains  of  very  unstable  alle- 
giance ; so  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Stales  to  which 
they  are  at  times  subject,  are  continually  varying.  The 
most  jiowcrful  ruler  of’Omdn  is  now  commonly  styled 
the  Imam  of  Maskat,  from  the  town  bear  ing  that  name, 
which  has  a good  harbour,  much  frequented  by  Euro- 
pean vessels.  It  was  conquered  and  fortified  by  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Autumn  of  1507,  (De  Barros,  ii.  2.  1. 
tom.  lii.p.  93.)  but  was  abandoned  by  them  about  1643: 

Maskat  is  situated  in  23°  37' 6"  North  and  58®  3Q/  lbv 
East,  ut  the  bottom  of  a deep  inlet,  which  receives  a 
rivulet  running  along  the  edge  of  a small  valley,  and  is 
enclosed  by  craggy  and  rugged  mountains.  Its  harbour, 
which  is  almost  circular,  is  formed  by  one,  or,  if  Niebuhr 
be  right,  two  islets,  ralher  less  than  a mile  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  nearly  opposite  to  the  town.  The  surround- 
ing shores  are  steep  and  precipitous,  and  the  entrance  to 
the  port,  not  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  iu  width,  is 
protected  by  two  hills,  one  of  which  is  at  the  extremity 
of  a peninsula,  in  part  occupied  by  the  town.  Except 
the  houses  of  the  Im&m  and  his  family,  there  are  few 
buildings  of  stone,  and  the  most  remarkable  are  two 
Portuguese  Churches,!  one  called  El  Igrelzab, 

(from  the  Portuguese  Igreja,)  now  used  as  a Court  of 
Justice,  and  the  other  turned  into  the  Imam’s  Palace. 

Mr.  Buckingham  could  not  discover  the  Mosques,  be- 
cause they  have  neither  domes  nor  minarets  ; he  odds, 

(p.  518.)  that  there  are  no  Baths  nor  Coffee-houses  ; but 
he  was  probably  mistaken,  as  Niebuhr  ( Reitc , ii.  86.) 
saw  two,  hut  they  are  small,  dark,  and  have  no  mina- 
rets. The  Castles,  which  were  built  by  the  Portu- 
guese, are  called  M Irimi  and  Jel&li ; and  from  their 
commanding  position*  together  with  the  batteries  on  tire 
neighbouring  heights,  afford  an  effectual  protection  to 
the  town.  It  forms,  according  to  Niebuhr,  ( Itcise , ii. 

Tab . xv.)  and  the  plan  given  by  Signor  Mhurizi,  the  . 
segment  of  a circle;  and  besides  the  city-wall,  properly 
so  called,  is  enclosed  by  a circuinvullalion,  20  miles 
in  extent,  beginning  at  the  suburb  of  Matruh,  and  end- 
ing at  Sedab,  or  Seddaf.  (Maur.  p.  26.)  Its  population, 
according  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  ( Travels  in  Assyria, 
p.  507.)  ii  about  13,000. § of  whom  about  onc-seventh 
are  either  Indians  or  Persians,  the  rest  of  pure  Arabian 
blood,  and  except  the  Hindus,  all  are  Mohammedans. 

When  that  traveller  was  at  Maskat,  he  was  told  that  the 
Im&m's  dominions  extended  along  the  coast  no  further  Chon 
than  Khdr-fakfoi,  in  25°  20' North  and  56®  25'  East,  one  fakairo 


• The  ambiguity  of  the  Arabian  word  Jrzirak  is  a sufficient  excuse 
for  such  mistakes  with  reaped  to  places  which  the  traveller  has  not 
wen.  Niebuhr’s  ponitioo  of  it,  in  *25°  North  and  5-4®  20'  East,  is 
surprisingly  near  the  truth,  when  the  data  which  he  could  obtain 
are  considered. 

f Niebuhr  (p  30$.)  supposes  Ser  to  be  the  Pcro  Oman  of  tho 
Nubian  Geographer  ; but  in  the  MSS.  of  Idrtd,  it  is  eeAr'Omiri, 
‘‘the  river  of'Omia,  and  should  perhaps  be  Shehr  ‘Oman,*’  the 
City  of  'Omfcn,  its  ancient  Capital,  called  Seir  ‘Omta  iu  the  JikJn 
numd,  fn,  49G.)  confounded  with  Sohir,  arid  probably  the  Aymuuu 
to  the  North-East  of  Shorja  in  Ihe  Survey. 

♦ Each  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  (Della  Valle,  it.  350.) 

4 Signor  Maurixi  (p.  23.)  thinks  that,  in  lH>2.  the  inhabitants  of 
Maskat  amounted  to  nearly  60,000  j but  this  is  probably  a very 
exaggerated  estimate. 
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wnv, and  RAa-d-hadd,m2203'12"North  and  59®  43*  12" 
East,  the  other  ; and  from  three  to  six  days’  journey 
(60  to  120  miles)  from  the  shore  inland.  On  a bay  a 
lew  miles  to  the  North-West  of  the  city  is  Malroh,  (Nie- 
buhr, 297.  Maurizi,  25.)  a large  village  and  sort  of 
suburb  to  Maskat,  said  to  yield  a revenue  of  50,000 
Austrian  dollars.  {An.  Jour , xix.  782.)  Burkah,  at  the 
mouth  of  a small  river  between  Maskat  and  SohAr,  yields 
a revenue  of  5000  dollars.  To  the  South-East,  just  be- 
yond (ape  Bu  Dam!,  in  23® 24’  North  and  58° 54'  East, 
is  Kuriyat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Masorah,  a peren- 
nial stream.  Tiwi  yields  4000  dollars,  and  KaliihAt,  or 
Knl ay fu,  is  rated  at  3000,  MaseTrah,  near  Rilvcl-hadd, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  pays  5000  dollars. 

In  the  interior,  one  of  the  chief  places  is  RustAk,  (*,  e. 
the  Village,)  about  70  miles  West  by  North  of  Maskat, 
the  country  residence  of  the  ImAm,  and  the  seal  of  a WAll 
Keb&r,  who  may  be  compared,  says  Niebuhr,  (296.)  to 
a Push  A in  Turkey.  Burkah,  SuwcTk,  and  Sib,  orZfb, 
belong  to  his  district.  RustAk  is  rated  at  7000  Austrian 
dollars  in  the  account  quoted  above.  Nizzuwnh,*  rated 
at  4000  dollars,  and  lying  about  five  days’  journey  South- 
West  of  the  Capital,  is  the  residence  of  another  Vice* 
roy.  It  is  separated  from  the  coast  by  IsmA'U,  the 
Wddi  Ihn  RaweThah,  and  Burket-ei-mdl ; is  very  fertile, 
and  contains  the  Jebel  Akhdar,  (Green  Mountain,)  the 
most  extensive  and  loftiest  chain  of  hills  iu  'Omdn. 
Nizzuwah,  (Tarua,  in  Geogr.  Nubirnt.  p.  54.)  according 
to  Idrisi,  (p.  61.)  is  the  name  of  a district  watered  by 
the  Nahr-el-Felj,  t “ a fine  stream  of  water,”  flowing  into 
the  sea  near  JulfAr.  Metrnh,  (Mang,  in  Geoer.  Xub. 
54.)  says  the  same  Geographer,  is  about  half  a day’s 
Journey  from  the  volley  of  the  Fclj,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sliorni,  or  Sharm.  It  is  a small  town,  well  provided 
with  springs  and  palm  groves.  Zikki,  (Zecchle,  Maur. 
p.  26.  Zachari,  An.  Jour.  xix.  782.)  rated  at  5000  dol- 
lars. and  IsmA’U,  (Samoy,^4*.  Jour,  ibid.)  rated  at  4000 
dollars,  are  the  chief  towns  of  Districts  to  the  West  of 
Maskat.  Near  Bit  shehr,  (Buscicr,  Maurizi,  26.)  about 
20  miles  South  South-East  of  the  Capital,  there  are 
some  warm  medicinal  springs  much  frequented ; and  in 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  there  are  copper  mines  at 
Goaher,  and  lead  mines  atLangsof.  The  Imfim,  at  one 
period,  was  virtually  Sovereign  of  several  places  on  the 
coast  of  Persia.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  coasts  of  Makrin,  the  ports  of  Bender  *AbbAs, 
or  Gomrfin,  the  shores  of  the  PersianGulf  almost  as  far 
as  Bender  Rig  and  the  adjacent  Islands  of  Hormuz, 
LArek,  and  Kcshm,  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
ImAm,  at  least  as  holding  them  in  farm  from  the  King  of 
Persia.  The  former  is  still  master  of  a part  of  ZinjihAr ; 
Kllwah  (Quiloa)  and  the  Country  of  the  Suwnhilis,  (*.  e. 
Coasters,)  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa.  (Maur.  29.) 
The  revenue  rained  from  these  territories  has  been  va- 
riously estimated,  and  is,  doubtless,  always  varying  in 
its  amount  It  is,  as  in  all  genuine  Musulinin  Govern- 
ments, derived  principally  from  the  legal  tithe,  or  tenth 
paid  to  the  Sovereign,  from  tribute  paid  by  subject 
Stales,  and  the  Customs  levied  on  imported  goods : and 
can  hardly  exceed  500,000  Austrian  dollars  («C100,000) 

• Probably  A 'igzuda,  by  oil  «m»  uf  Ota  Prvat,  ia  M.  Jour,  xix.  782. 

f Felk,  ot  Fclc.  { Ihtlvry  of  Sejd  Said,  p.  25,  26.)  .Signor  Mau- 
ri* i evidently  mean*  to  expnae  the  soft  Italian  c,  a*  in  Chccc,  for 
Kech,  (spelt  Kutch  by  our  Anglo-ImU.au*,)  af  which  hi*  editor 
seems  unaware.  The  final  / is  commonly  *o  (ironaunced  by  the 
Arab*.  Faig  is  the  spelling  of  Gabriel  Siotiil*.  (Gowtr.  AmA. 

p.  54.)  ^ 


annually.  The  population  of  the  ImAm’s  dominions  lias  OMA3T. 
been  estimated  at  upwards  of  900,000  anub ; but  this  is 
probably  far  beyond  the  troth,  for  though  the  moon-  Population, 
tainous  tracts  of  Arabia  are  more  fertile  and  healthy  than 
the  plains,  still  they  must  contain  a great  deal  of  waste 
land ; tins  form  of  Government,  moreover,  and  hereditary 
feuds,  sanctioned  by  the  Religion  of  the  Arabs,  are  very 
unfavourable  to  their  increase.  The  regular  force  of  the  Military 
ImAtn  amounts  to  about  3000  men,  (Maur.  80.)  ofandNa^al 
whom  2000  are  Bclluches  from  Belh&chist&n,  or  Jede- 
gAls  from  Sind,  the  rest  Arabs  and  Negro  slaves ; but 
as  all  his  Chiefs  hold  their  territories  by  military  tenure, 
and  are  bound  to  famish  their  quota  in  time  of  war,  he 
can,  on  an  emergency,  raise  20,000  infantry  and  1000 
cavalry.  His  naval  force  consists  of  two  50-gun  ships, 
two  frigates,  two  brigs,  and  four  gun-bouts ; the  larger 
vessels  being  employed  as  merchantmen  in  time  of 
peace  : for,  like  Mohammed  'All,  PAshA  of  Egypt,  the 
ImAm  of  Maskat  is  the  greatest  trader  in  hia  dominions. 

*OmAn  is  believed  by  the  Asiatics  to  have  been  named  History, 
from  *OmAn,  a grandson  of  Abraham,  ( Jihan  nutnt f, 
p,  495.)  and  was  one  of  the  first  parts  of  Arabia  which 
embraced  the  Faith  of  Mohammed  ; but  it  was  also  one 
of  the  first  which  received  the  heretical  tenets  of  the 
IbAdis,  (or  Beyhzls,)  whose  founder  lived  under  the 
Beni  Umraayyah,  (Ommiades.)  a.  h.  674.  (a.  d.  1275.) 

The  Family  now  reigning  cannot  boast  of  any  antiquity, 
or  of  having  been  long  seated  on  the  throne,  for  Niebuhr, 

(p.  298.)  who  reached  Maskat  in  January  1765,  (Re we, 
ii.  82.)  was  informed  that  Ahmed  Ibn  Sa’id,  the  founder 
of  the  present  Dynasty,  was  only  Wdli,  or  Governor  of 
Sohir,  when  Takl  Khan,  the  Commander-in-chief  of 
N&dir  ShAh’s  army,  got  possession  of  Maskat  in  1742. 

Ahmed,  having  made  his  pence  with  the  Persian  General 
by  a complete  and  timely  submission,  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  Burkah  in  addition  to  his  former  Government, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  Takl  KhAn’s  rebellion  against 
his  master, succeeded  by  a stratagem  in  getting  possession 
of  Maskat,  and  driving  the  Persians  out  of  ‘Oman.  Ho 
was  soon  afterwards,  by  the  aid  of  the  KhAdiu-l  Kudat, 
or  First  Minister  of  Justice,  proclaimed  Imam,*  with 
the  style  and  title  of  Ahmed  ibn  Sa’id,  ibn  Ahmed,  ibn 
Mohammed,  el  Bu-Sa1dl,  el  ’Arabl,  el  'OmAnt,  (De 
Sacy,  Ckrentom.  iii.  119.)  i,  e.  Ahmed,  son  of  Sa’id,  of 
the  Family  of  Abi'i  Said,  of  Arab  race,  and  of  the  Tribe 
of  Azd  established  iu  ’OmAn.  This  took  place  in  1748 
or  1749  ; and  as  he  governed  with  much  mildness  and 
equity,  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  subjects.  (Niebuhr, 
p.  804.)  His  son  and  successor,  Said  ibn  Ahmed,  died 
in  1790  or  1791 ; and  was  succeeded  by  Seyyid  Suit  An, 
one  of  his  younger  sons,  who  by  the  aid  of  ihe  Bed  wins, 
with  whom  he  had  passed  h»  youth,  dispossessed  his 
elder  brother,  leaving  him,  however,  the  title  of  ImAm, 
and  the  possession  of  RmttAk,  the  Royal  residence. 

Seyyid  Sultan,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  which 
desolated  Persia  after  the  death  of  Kerim  Khkn,  made 
himself  master  of  the  Island  of  Hormuz  and  Ben- 
der ’AbhAsf,  or  Gomrun,  and  formed  alliances  with  many 
foreign  Princes.  He  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with 
the  JewAthimi  pirates  on  his  return  from  Basrah,  in 
1804  or  1605  ; and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seyyid 


* Imtm  nigutfiea  one  who  take*  the  kail  and  guides  others  ; if 
in  Prayer  be  u a Religious  minister  ; hence  the  I mini*  attached  to 
the  Mosque* : hut  Law  and  Govern  men  t are  almost  inseparable  in  the 
opinion  of  a true  Musuloun,  and  thence  their  spiritual  became  thdr 
temporal  leaders,  and  in  Arabia  ttsdf,  as  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
Inrim  is  a title  of  temporal  sovereignty. 
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OMAN.  Stt'id.  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  Ibn  So’uil, 
— Chief  of  the  Wuhhfthta,  to  supplant  him  in  favour  of  his 
OMBRE,  uncle  Beder,  who  had  embraced  the  tenets  of  that  pro- 
aelyting  Sect.  Of  these  transactions  a somewhat  differ- 
ent account  is  given  by  Signor  Maurizi,  and  by  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Asiatic  Annual  Registers 
(six.  781.)  but  as  the  facts  here  stated  were  taken  from 
the  Reports  made  to  the  French  Government  (DeSacy, 
Chrui.  iii.  351.)  by  its  agents  on  or  near  the  spot,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  not  far  from  the  truth  : it  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged  that  these  different  state- 
ments cannot  be  very  easily  reconciled.  Seyyid  Sa’ld  is 
still  living,  and  deserves  much  praise  for  the  excellent 
police  maintained  throughout  his  dominions,  for  his 
liberal  treatment  of  strangers,  and  for  his  fidelity  to  nis 
political  and  commercial  engagements. 

IdrSsi’s  Geography  in  Arabic,  Rome,  1592,  4to. ; 
Geographies  Nub  ten  sis  a Gabr.  Sionita  et  Joan.  Hesro- 
nita.  Paris,  1619,  4to.;  MSS.  of  the  same  Work  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Coil.  884,  887  ; Uri's  Cat. 
Hdji  Khalifah,  or  K&tibChelcbfs  Jihdn  mimd,  Constant. 
a.  h.  1145 ; (a.  d.  1732 ;)  Niebuhr.  Benchreibung  ton  Ara- 
bien,  Kopenhageti,  1772,  4to. ; Ditto,  Rrisebe-tchreibung , 
Kopenhagen,  1773,2  vols.  4to. ; I)<?  Barms.  Decades* da 
Aria,  Lisboa,  1778,9  vols.  12mo. ; Asiatic  Journal,  Loud. 
8vo.  r.  y. ; Buckingham,  Travel * in  Assyria,  4*c.  Lond. 
1829,  4to. ; Maurizi,  History  of  Seyd  Said , Sultan  of 
Muscat,  by  Shaik  Mansur,  Louth  IS  19,  8vo. ; De ’ Viesggi 
di  Pietro  della  Valle,  Roma,  1663,  4 tom.  4to. ; De 
Sacy,  Ckreriomathie  Arabe.  Paris,  1827,  3 tom.  8vo. 

OMASEUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character . Antennae  cylindric,  the  third  joint 
longest ; palpi  six ; external  maxillary  with  the  second 
joint  longer  than  the  terminal,  the  last  oval  and  truncate  ; 
internal  as  long  as  the  maxilla:- ; labial  with  the  two 
last  joints  elongate,  the  terminal  slightly  attenuated, 
truncate ; labrum  transverse,  slightly  emarginate  or 
entire  ; mandibles  bent,  acute,  denticulated  at  the  base, 
sometimes  striated  above ; mentum  large,  with  a’  bifid 
lobe  in  its  anterior  notch  ; head  subovute ; thorax  with 
the  lateral  margins  more  or  less  incrassated,  the  hinder 
angles  sometimes  acute,  sometimes  rounded ; elytra 
entire,  rather  depressed  ; wings  two  or  rudimentary ; 
anterior  tibia  notched  within;  tarsi  pentamerous;  an- 
terior in  the  males  with  three  dilated  jointa. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Carabus  aterrimus,  Fabricius  ; 
Curtis.  yoI.  i.  pi.  xv.  A numerous  genus  of  beetles, 
the  species  frequenting  damp  and  marshy  situations ; 
about  sixteen  inhabit  Britain. 

OMBRE,  Fr.  hombre ; It.  ombres  Sp.  ombre,  or 
hombre ; man. 

A game  at  cards  so  called, 

Hrr  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  whoa  alive, 

And  lore  of  cmirr,  after  death  survive. 

Pope.  Rape  of  (Ae  Loci,  can.  1.  V.  54. 

Oubrr,  as  wc  are  informed  by  the  learned  writer  of 
an  Italian  Tract,  Del  Giuco  deli'  Ombre,  Roma,  1693, 
was  introduced  into  Italy  from  Spain  about  the  middle 
of  the  XVIth  Century ; and  derives  its  name  from  the 
endeavour  of  each  of  the  players  to  prove  himself  a 
man  (ombre)  by  beating  his  competitors.  Of  this  game, 
immortalized  by  Pope,  but  otherwise  forgotten  or  merged 
in  Quadrille,  it  may  be  sufficient  if  we  say  enough  to 
explain  the  chief  processes  described  in  the  Rape  of  the 
hock.  * 

There  are  several  species  of  Ombre.  The  most  com- 


mon, and  that  played  by  Belinda,  is  called  Renegado,  in  OMBRE, 
which  the  eights,  nines,  and  teas  being  discarded,  thir- 
teen  cards  are  kept  in  stock,  and  nine  are  dealt  to  each 
of  the  three  players. 

Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites. 

Burn*  to  encounter  two  advent’ rout  Knights, 

At  Ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom  ; 

And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  come. 

Strait  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join, 

Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  Nine. 

The  first  player  has  the  right  of  naming  trumps. 

The  skilful  Nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care, 

“ Let  Spades  be  tramps,”  she  said,  and  trumpe  they  were. 

The  Ace  of  Spades,  Spadillo,  is  always  the  best  trump ; 
if  the  suit  named  for  trumps  be  black,  the  deuce, — if 
red,  the  seven  is  called  Manilla,  and  is  the  second  best 
trump ; the  Ace  of  Clubs,  Basto,  is  third  ; these  are 
called  Maladores,  killers  ; the  remaining  cards  rank  in 
their  usual  order,  excepting  that  the  Ace  is  the  lowesL 
Belinda  bolding  Maladores  and  the  King  of  Trumps, 
carried  off*  the  first  four  Tricks. 


Now  move  to  war  her  sable  Matador**, 

In  show  like  leaden  of  tlw  swarthy  Mooes. 

SpaJt//o  lint,  unconquerable  Lord, 

Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board. 

As  many  more  Manilto  forced  to  yield, 

Aral  march'd  a victor  from  the  verdant  field, 

Him  fl,tUa  follow'd ; but  his  late  more  bant, 

Gain'd  but  one  trump  and  one  plebeian  card. 

With  his  lmwd  sabre  next,  a Chief  in  years, 

The  hoary  Majesty  of  Spades  appears, 

Puts  forth,  one  manly  leg  to  sight  reveal’d, 

The  rest  h»s  many-coloured  robe  conceal’d. 

The  rebel  knave  who  dares  bis  Prince  engage, 

Proves  the  just  victim  of  hi*  Royal  rage. 

Ev'n  mighty  Pam  that  King*  and  Queen*  o’erthrew 
And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Lu, 

Sad  chance  of  war  ! now  destitute  of  aid, 

Falls  undistinguished  by  the  victor  Spade. 

Belinda  has  exhausted  all  the  trumps  of  one  of  her  oppo- 
nents, who,  renouncing,  throws  away  the  Knave  of  Clubs; 
from  her  other  antagonist  she  has  carried  off  the  Knave 
of  Trumps  by  her  King  ; but  when  she  plays  the  Kiugof 
Clubs  he  trumps  it  with  his  remaining  Queen. 

Now  to  the  Baron  fate  inclines  the  field. 

His  warlike  Anuuron  her  host  invades, 

The  imperial  Consort  of  the  Crown  of  Spades. 

The  Clubs  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  dy'd. 

The  Baron  then  plays  the  King,  Queen,  and  Knave  of 
Diamonds,  and  consequently  wins  four  Tricks,  as  many 
as  those  gained  by  Belinda.  Only  one  Trick  remains  ; 
the  gaining  of  which  is  called  Coddle , and  the  loser  is 
said  to  be  beasted.  Belinda's  Queen  of  Hearts  has  fallen 
to  the  Knave  of  Diamonds,  but  in  the  last  and  crowning 
Trick,  her  King  wins  the  Ace  and  she  secures  the  game. 
The  Knave  of  Diamond*  tries  his  wily  arts, 

And  wins,  a shameful  chance  ! the  Queen  of  Hearts. 

At  this,  the  blood  the  Virgin's  cheek  forsook, 

A livid  paleness  spread  o'er  all  her  look  ; 

She  sees,  and  tremble*  at  th*  approaching  ill, 

Just  in  the  jaws  of  rain  and  Codtllt. 

And  now,  as  oft  in  some  di*tem|r«r'd  State, 

On  one  nice  Trick  depend*  the  general  fate. 

An  Ace  of  Heart*  step*  forth  : the  King  unseen 
Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  mourn’d  his  eojrtive  Queen : 

He  spring*  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace, 

And  fulls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  Ace. 

The  Nymph  exulting  fills  with  shouts  the  sky ; 

The  walls,  the  wood*,  the  long  canal*  reply. 

The  Poet  has  given  a far  dearer  description  of  Ombre, 
so  far  as  he  goes,  than  the  professed  teacher  of  it  has 
presented  in  The  Complete  Gamester.  The  account 
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OMBRE.  there  offered  i*  obscure  and  indistinct,  and  savings 
from  the  last  precept,  the  reader  will  derive  but  little 
instruction.  “ To  conclude,”  says  the  grave  author,  in 
his  peroration,  “lay  your  tricks  angle-wise,  that  you 
may  with  more  ease  compute  them.*' 

The  invention  of  Ombre  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
equivocal  meaning  of  the  word,  furnished  Henri  Quatre 
with  a repartee  possessing  a good  deal  of  point.  The 
Ambassador  from  the  Court  ol  Madrid  one  day  told  the 
King  with  uo  air  of  menace,  that  his  master  was  pre- 
pared to  sustain  some  disputed  point  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men,  Henri  calmly  answered,  Vou$  von » trom- 
prz,  cn  E*pngne  ce  nc  * ont  pas  dr s Homme*  cr.  soul  des 
Ombres.  ( Journal  d' Henri  l IT.  torn.  iv.  p.  562.) 

OMEGA,  Ur.  o o magnum  ; the  last  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet.  See  the  Quotation. 

I am  alpha  and  <w  the  hWyiukyng  and  the  ende  with  the  Lord 
Gad  that  i»  aud  that  was,  and  that  u to  cmnyuge  almygti. 

H’lclif.  Apocalipi,  ch.1. 

I am  alpha  and  omega,  the  begin ninge  and  live  ending,  myth  the 
Lrnlt  Almighty,  which  i»,  k which  was,  and  which  L*  to  come. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

OMELET,  Fr.  omddte,  or  aumclcUe.  AumeletU 
cCceufi,  a pancake  made  of  eggs.  Cot  grave.  .Menage 
and  Duchat  write  very  elaborately  upon  this  word,  and 
produce  a variety  of  etymologies  ; the  former,  among 
others,  that  of  Vayer,  a us  males,  q.  d.  a medley  or 
mixture  of  eggs.  Cotgrave  also  writes  teuf-molclU. 

Clary,  (Horminum)  when  tender  not  to  1*  rejected,  aud  in  omlets 
made  up  with  ctwun,  fried  iu  meet  butter,  and  are  eaten  with  sugar, 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon. 

Evelyn.  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  739.  Aretana. 

Lat.  omen,  ominosui.  Omen  quod 
ex  ore  primum  datum  esl,  osmen 
dictum.  Varro,  lib.  v.  Omen  velut 
foremen,  quod  Jit  ore.  Fcstus.  It  is 
applied  to 

A token  or  sign  (of  good  or  ill ;) 
a boding  or  foreboding,  a prog- 


- Nor  much  untike 


> leave  off,  to 


O'M  EX, 

O'mvned, 

O'minatb, 

OMINA'TtON, 

O'mimous, 

O'minooslt, 

O'mINOESNESS.  J 1 

noetic. 

And  see  the  Miscellaneous  notice  in  Augury. 

But  how  the  clamor  flew 

Vp  to  her  turret : then  she  shook© ; h*T  works  Cel  from  her  hand, 
Aud  vp  she  started,  dad  her  maiden ; »lus  nodes  must  understand 
That  ominous  outcry. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xxu.  fol.  307, 
The  ominous  raven  often  lie  doth  hear, 

Whose  crooking  him  of  following  honour  tells, 

Begetting  strange  imaginary  fear. 

With  heavy  echoes,  like  to  passing  belt*. 

Drayton.  The  Baroni  Hart,  book  V. 

To  take  no  pleasure,  God  know*,  to  osmnate  ill  to  my  dear  nation, 

and  dearer  mother  the  Church  of  England.  

Seasonable  Sermon , (1644,)  p.  23. 

The  felting  of  salt  ia  an  authentick  pr— ngement  of  ill  luck,  no* 
can  every  tamper  contemn  it ; from  whence  notwithstanding  nothing 
on  be  naturally  feared  : nor  was  the  same  a general  ptoguostick  of 
future  evil  among  the  Ancient*,  but  a particular  concern- 

ing the  breach  of  friendship. 

Str  Thomas  Brown.  Fu/gar  Errours,  book  v.  eh.  nu  p.  321. 

The  Chief  subjoin! “ Oft  have  these  eyes  beheld 
J)ire  omnts,  and  my  skill  the  cause  reveal'd  j 
Yet  never  felt  I this  of  fear, 

Or  did  the  stars  more  vminoiu  appear.” 

Lnptr.  Statius,  book  iii.  v.  738,  740. 
And,  when  the  day  mt  for  his  audience  come,  there  happened  to 
be  such  *n  extraordinary  thunder,  anil  iuch  delugvs  of  raiu  as  die- 
graccd  the  show,  and  heightened  the  opinion  of  the  ominonsness  of 
♦bit  embassy.  ^ 

Burnet.  0*m  Timet.  King  James  II.  Anno  1687. 


J«  hr  whose  visage,  in  the  laiy  mist 
That  uisntlcs  every  feature,  hides  a brood 
Of  politic  conceits ; of  whispers,  nods, 

And  hints  deep  omen'd  with  unwieldy  schemes, 

And  dark  purtents  of  stale. 

Ake  aside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  iii. 

In  black  oblivion's  kennel,  shall  be  trod 
Their  execrable  nanus,  who  high  in  power, 

And  deep  in  guilt,  most  ominously  nhiue. 

| Young.  The  Statesman' t Creed. 

OMIT,  v.  "j  Fr.  omeUrr  ; It.  ometlerc ; Sp.  omi- 

Olil'TTAKCE,  t ffr;  Lut.  omiltcre,  (ol,  and  mitterc,) 
Omi'ssion,  i to  pass  by,  put  or  lay  usidc. 

Oxti'sstVE.  J To  put  or  lay  aside,  to  le 
leave  out,  let  alone,  to  forbear,  to  neglect 

They  hud  vsed  no  rygour  to  hym  against  the  law,  nor  ouuttcd  no 
charitable  ineune  viito  him  that  came  1o  their*  imudrs. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Workes,  fol  887.  The  Apology. 
This  judgment  geuerall  all  to  trial  brings 
Both  lor  committed  and  omitted  things. 

Stirling.  Doennes-thiy.  The  seventh  floure. 

I raaruell  why  I answer’d  nut  againe, 

But  that's  all  one:  o mu  tuner  is  no  quittance 

Shtsksprarc.  As  You  Like  It,  fol.  200. 

The  owirnnfit  in  comparison,  arc  no  where  many.  One  or  two 
copies  o*n/  the  30th  verse  of  Matt.  6.  Yet  without  detracting  auy 
thing  from  the  precept  therein  contain'd  ; which  is  fully  expressed 
by  the  foregoing  similitude. 

Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  v.  ch-  i.  fol.  290. 

The  fust  is  an  uutowardnesse  of  osurriwi,  the  second  of  commit- 
•ion.  The  oMiwvr  uutowardnusse  shall  lead  the  way 
Hall.  Works,  vol.  ii.  fol.  339.  Sermon  Prencht  to  the  Lords  of 
High  Onset  of  Parliament. 

Out  Saviour  likewise  tells  us  that  men  shall  not  only  be  proceeded 
against  for  sins  of  o:.*i«*i«*i.>i»,  but  for  the  bore  oiwumur  and  iw-glect 
of  their  duty,  especially  in  the  works  of  mercy  and  charity  ; for  not 
feeding  the  hungry  and  the  like,  as  wo  see,  Matt.  xxv.  and  that  for 
the  omisston  of  these,  he  dull  pass  that  terribto  sentence,  Depart  ye 
cursed,  &c.  Tiliotson.  Hoi  ks,  vol.  it.  fob  362.  Set  man  38. 

OMN  ICO  RPO  REAL,  Lat.  omtxis,  all  or  every,  aud 
corporalis,  from  corpus,  body.  See  Corporate.  Se« 
tiie  Quotation. 

He  ii  both  incorporeal  and  omniccrporeal,  for  there  is  nothing  of 
any  body,  winch  he  is  not. 

Cuduorth.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  foL  347. 
OMNIFARIOUS,  Lat. omnifarium,  ornnt.and  fari , 
quod  omnibus  modi*  fari  possis,  el  gencraliter  omnibus 
modi s.  Martini  us. 

Of  all  modes  or  manners,  sorts,  or  kinds. 

And  he  supposed  this  [an  ordering  and  disposing  mind  that  was 
the  enure  of  all  thing*]  to  be  that  which  brought  the  confused  chaos 
of  omnifarious  atoms  into  that  orderly  computes  of  the  world  that 
now  is. 

Cud  worth.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  L fob  26. 
Bat  it  thou  ’rt  indcfetigubly  beat 
To  toil,  and  omnifarious  drinks  would' #t  brew  ; 

Besides  the  ore  hat,  every  hedge  aud  bush 
Affords  awustance. 

J.  Philips.  Cider , book  ii. 

OMNIFIC,  who  makes  or  creates  (fadt)  all  things 
(omnia.) 

Silence,  ye  troubl’d  waves,  and  tlwu  Decn,  peace, 

Said  linen  th*  omnific  Word,  your  discord  end. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  book  vii.  1.  217. 

O blaml  creatresH  of  the  gods  above, 

And  men  beneath,  from  whose  omnific  love 
The  wood*  are  clad  wiih  verdure,  rivrr*  flow, 

And  animals  with  life’s  warm  current  glow. 

Lewis.  Statius,  book  via. 

He  took  the  hint,  he  storm'd  the  tow'r, 

And  dropp’d  in  yon  omnijtc  show'r. 

Brookes.  Fables.  The  Temple  of  Hymen. 
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OMNI-  OMNIFORM,  Fr.  omniforme;  Lat .omnia,  all  or 
FORM,  every,  and  forma,  shape  or  figure. 

OMNIPQ,  Having,  being,  or  consisting  of,  every  form  or  shape. 

TKN  f.  Which  Tye  otchn  and  lets  got,  for  the  direction  and  tranrmia- 
' v "■*- ' siun  of  things  tu  their  proper  place*  in  the  severe!  part*  of  the  world 

fur  the  good  of  the  whole,  according  to  that  essential  law  which  is 
the  form  nod  being  of  this  spirit  of  Nature,  the  last  ideal  or  ommform 
efflux  from  God. 

Mart,  I'/ulut&pftical  Writings.  Preface  general,  foL  16. 

— She  may  hare  each  thing  view'd 
By  her  own  centrall  self- vitality 
\\  liicll  is  her  wlf-esaenaUll  omniformity. 

id.  On  the  Soul,  part  iii.  can.  2.  a tan.  34. 

The  living  fire,  the  living  omniform  aemimiry  of  the  world,  and 
other  expressions  of  the  like  nature  occurring  in  the  ancient  and 
Platonic  philosophy,  how  can  they  be  understood  exclusive  of  light 
or  elemental  fire.  Berkeley.  Sms,  tec.  281. 

OMNIPERCTPIENT,")  Lat.  omnis,  and  pcrci- 

Omniperci'pjence,  >piens,  present  participle  of 

Omnii'Erci'piency.  J perciprrt,  to  lake  tho- 
roughly, sc.  by  the  seuses,  by  the  niind.  See  Perceive. 

Perceiving  all  things,  every  thing. 

An  omni percipient  oxuuiprerenee,  which  does  hear  and  see  what- 
ever is  said  or  transacted  in  the  world, — is  a certain  excellency  in 
God.  More.  Antidote  against  idolatry,  ch.  u. 

This  omnipresence,  or  omniperdpiene*  terrestrial,  is  one  main 
ground  of  that  religious  worship  due  to  God,  which  we  call  invoca- 
tion. id.  Jb. 

All  the  modes  or  ways  the  eormuuDicstion  of  this  omnipercipieney 
to  taints  or  angels  are  either  very  incredible,  if  i»ot  impossible,  or 
extremely  ridiculous  as  to  any  excuse  for  their  invocation. 

id.  lb. 


OMNl'POTENT,  adj.} 
Omnipotent,  iu 
Omnipotently, 
Omnipotence, 
Omni'potency. 


Fr.  omnipotent;  It.  and 
I Sp.  omnipoiente ; Lat.  om- 
Snipotsm,  able  to  do  all 
I things,  (omnis,  and  poletts, 
/ able  or  powerful.) 


Able,  powerful  to  do  all  things,  almighty. 


As  helpe  me  veray  God  omnipotent 

Tho  I right  now  shuld  make  my  testament. 

Chaucer.  The  Hif  of  Bathe*  Prologue,  V.  6004. 


I would  not  let  to  denye  an  hole  heap*  of  those  reasons  in  matters 
of  the  sacramftes,  which  htge  all  spun  Gixkles  wyll  and  pleasure  and 
hyt  omnipotent  power. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Work**,  foL  386.  The  Firtl  Part  of  the  Confu- 
tation of  Tyndall. 


How  fond  is  that  man  in  hi*  fantasia. 

Who  thinks  that  Joue,  the  maker  of  vs  al, 

And  he  that  tempers  all  in  hcauen  on  high, 

The  sunn*.  the  mane,  the  alarm  cvlsstiall, 

So  that  no  leafe  without  his  leaue  can  fall, 

Hath  not  in  him  omnipotence  also 
To  guide  and  governe  all  things  here  below  ? 

Gaicwjsr.  Miscellaneous  l*iecet. 

Harps.  Why,  tht*  is  nothing  els  but  to  exclude  the  omnipotenae 
of  God,  and  all  kmde  of  miracle  in  the  sacrament. 

Bit  ad.  I do  not  exclude  his  omsdpotencie , but  you  do  it  rather. 
Pox.  Mart  pet,  fol.  1466.  The  teevnd  date * talk  between  Matter 
Bradford  and  Dr.  Harpsfield.  Anno  1555. 


Tho  presence  of  whyche  humsnttr,  when  it  is  denyed,  then  is  there 
no  text  to  proue  the  presence  of  Christe*  dhiinitie  specially,  that  is 
to  say  otherwise  then  it  is  by  his  omnipetenryt  presente  euery  where, 
Stephen,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Of  the  Pretence  of  Chritiet  Body 
in  the  Sacrament. 


He  is  also  omnipotent,  as  he  is  immense,  for  having,  as  he  is  im- 
mense, the  power  of  infinite  bring;  hemnst  needs  likewise  have  the 
jwwer  of  all  finite  being : which  ia,  to  be  omnipotent. 

Ore m>.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  i.  fol.  3. 

YOL.  XXV. 


■ The  spirits  beneath,  whom  I seduc'd, 

W ith  other  promise*  and  other  vaunts, 

Than  to  submit,  boasting  1 could  subdue 
Th’  Omnipotent. 

Milton.  Paraditt  Lott,  book  iv.  I.  85. 

May  not  the  Lord  ( omnipotently  great) 

A quality  (when  as  he  list)  impart, 

To  *11  the  guesrts  of  Pluto's  ugly  seat : 

That  (freex’d  in  fire)  they  bur  ire  yet  not  decay, 

Do  pine,  not  dye,  at  monsters  every  wav  f 

Stirling,  Doomct-day.  Jtte  Eleventh  Houre. 


OMNIPO- 

TENT. 


OMNI- 

SCIENT. 


But  God  uses  not  to  proceed  according  to  tho  rule  of  an  absolute 
omm potency,  but  according  to  the  oeconomie  of  his  most  holy,  mint 
wire,  most  just  decrees. 

Halt.  Work*,  vol.  ii.  fol.  307.  Sermon  preachi  at  Wettmmsicr,  5<A 
April,  1628. 


The  particular*  not  included  in  the  true  notion  even  of  omnipotence 
itself,  I have  shown,  are,  whatever  things  are  contradictory  abso- 
lutely in  their  own  nature ; whatever  things  are  naturally  evil  and 
imply  weakness  or  imperfection  in  the  Being  itself  to  whom  the 
power  of  doing  them  is  ascribed  ; and  whatever  things  are  morally 
evil  and  imply  injustice  »r  unrighteousness  towards  other*. 

Clarke.  Works,  voL  i.  fol.  59.  Sermon  9. 


OMNIPRESENT,  ^ Lat.  omnis,  and  prtetens, 
Omnipresb'ntul,  f being  before,  (prte,  before, 
Omnipresence,  | and  ms,  being.) 

Omnipre'sency.  j Being  every  where  before 

us  ; present  every  where  or  in  every  place. 

• — — — - — For  he  also  went 

Invisible,  yet  staid,  (such  privitedge 
Hath  Omnipresence)  and  the  work  ordain'd, 

Author  and  end  of  all  things. 

Mdton.  Paradtt * Lott,  book  viL  L 590. 

For  wo’el  suppose  in  this  spirit  the  center  of  life  to  b«  indivisible, 
and  yet  to  diffuse  it  self  by  a kind  uf  curcumwnb’d  omnipresency,  as 
ths  point  of  light  is  discernible  in  every  point  of  the  lumiuoit*  sphere. 
Mere.  Appendix  to  the  Antidote  ngauut  Atheism , ch.  iii.  fol.  150. 

Men  cannot  persuade  themselves  that  omnipotence,  omniscience, 
and  omnipresence,  should  ever  be  wrapt  in  swulliag  clothes,  and 
abased  to  the  homely  usages  of  a stable  and  a manger. 

South.  Sermons,  voL  iii.  p.  302. 

But  his  omnipretmtial  filling  all  tiling*  being  an  inseparable  pro- 
perty of  his  divide  nature,  always  agreed  to  him,  aiul  was  not  then 
at  length  to  La  conferred  on  him.  Id.  Jb.  vol.  vii.  p.  22. 

From  the  consideration  of  God's  bring  omnipresent , it  follows  that 
his  power  (as  well  as  knowledge)  is  unlimited  ; to  l:e  every  where 
relied  on  by  good  men,  and  to  be  fiared  hv  1»J. 

Clarke.  Works,  voL  i.  p.  52.  Sermon  $. 

Can  each  he  omnipresent,  to  perceive 
What  endless  links  the  blended  fabric  weave, 

On  every  various  consequence  reflect. 

Prepare  each  cause  to  yield  the  just  effisrL 

Brookes.  Universal  Beauty,  book  ii.  v.  301. 

This  attribute  of  omnipresence,  as  ’tis  constantly  ascribed  to  God 
in  scripture,  so  is  it  in  reason  likewise  ho  plain  and  obvious,  that  the 
generality  of  moral  writers  evru  among  tbs  heathen*  themselves, 
have  not  been  wanting  to  assert  it  clearly  and  without  hesitation. 

Clarke.  I forks,  vol.  i.  fid.  46.  Sermon  8. 


OMNI'SCIENT,  ^ 
Omniscience, 
Omni'scibncy, 
Omm'scious, 
Omnikpe'ctivi. 


cere)  all  things,  every  thing. 


Lat.  omnis  and  stiens , present 
/ participle  of  scire , to  know. 

> K now i tig  all  things  ; having 
L boundless  or  infinite  knowledge. 
Omnispeclive : able  to  see  {*pe- 


For  what  can  scape  tho  eye 

Of  God  all-seeing,  or  decease  his  heart 

Offumciror. 

Mitt  i*.  Paradise  Lott,  book  x.  L 7. 


The  same 
Mnimamt, 


being,  moreover,  which  is  imarence ; cannot  hut  be 
Grew.  Carina  Sacra,  book  i.  ch  >.  fol-  3. 
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OMNI*  9.  To  shew  hi*  ommitrirmet,  he  is  said,  John  ii.  24  to  know  all 
Kr  iKVT  men.  An  attribute  given  in  scripture  to  God  only. 

* * Great,  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  r.  eh.  It.  fob  321. 

ON«  And  so  again  at  the  U*t  day,  when  our  offences  shall  be  drawn 
V mm/  into  accompt,  the  auhtilty  of  that  inquisitor  shall  not  present  unto 
God  a bundle  of  calumnies  or  confutable  accusaiioiM  : but  will  dis- 
creetly offer  up  his  omtmeiemey,  a true  and  undeniable  list  of  our 

transgressions. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Erroure,  hook  L ch.  u.  p.  7. 

I dare  not  pronounce  him  amniseiom,  that  being  an  attribute  indi- 
vidually proper  to  the  Godhead,  and  ioromiminiewble  to  any  created 
substance.  Hake wilt.  On  Providence. 


And  that  was  at  midnight  tide, 

The  worldc  stille  on  euery  side. 

Goiter.  Can/.  Am.  book  v.  p.  153. 

I bane  driurn  hym  on  tear  dr  duo  steppe  tlown. 

S*r  Thomat  After.  Worket , foL  409.  The  First  Part  af  tkt  Confu- 
tation of  TyndaU. 


Can  atoms  be  omniseient.  to  discern 

(What  human  wisdom  strives,  but  strives  in  vain  to  learn) 
What  mode  mysterious  paints  the  purpling  rose, 

What  melts  the  current  when  M wander  flows. 

Brookes.  Universal  Beauty,  book  ii.  V.  273. 

Thee  great  Mwiieml,  amnispechve  Power ! 

Thee  first  and  last— tluee  only  1 adore  ! 

Boyse.  Poeou,  part  iiL  The  only  Huh. 

OMPHALEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  3fn- 
norcia,  order  Monet  dr! phi  a,  natural  order  F.uphorbiacett. 
Generic  character  : mule  flower,  calyx  four-parted  ; nec- 
tary a fleshy  ring;  filaments  columnar;  anthers  two  or 
three : female  flower  as  the  male  ; style  very  short ; 
sligrita  three-clefl ; capsule  three-celled,  with  a nut  in 
each  cell. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Jamaica. 

ON,  Goth,  ana  A.  S.  on  ; D.  aan  ; Ger.  an.  On, 
as  well  as  off",  (q.v.)  is  of  unknown  etymology.  When 
equivalent  to  upon,  it  is  opposed  to  off.  See  Upon. 

It  is  used  ellipticnlly : keep  on  ; ttc.  keep  moving  on 
the  way ; a Utile  further  on  ; ac.  the  way  or  course. 

On-ward : see  Back-ward,  Forward; — keeping  on, 
*c.  the  way  ; proceeding,  advancing. 

Onwardneta;  advance,  progress. 

On,  ill  A.  S.  is  in  English  in  ; and  this  corrupted  into 
an  before  a vowel,  and  a before  a consonant,  has  given 
many  adverbs  to  our  Language.  On  day,  aday,  on  night, 
auight,  on  long,  along,  (9.  v.)  &c.  &c. 

And  hryngv  0*  loud  pod  y now. 

if.  Gloucester,  p.  2. 

4 eft  argued  on  J*j*  load  with  fullc  grvte  nauie. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  24 

Ac  0*  a May  tnorwenjng  on  Malverae  hullct 
by  fid  fur  to  slepa. 

Piers  f ’tankman.  Vision,  p.  1. 

That  makith  hi*  snnne  to  rise  upon  gode  and  yvtl  men,  and  rxyn- 
rth  on  jurt  men  and  unjust.  fi'ichf,  Matthew,  ch.  v. 

For  he  raaketh  hi*  sunn*  to  arise  on  the  eoel  and  on  y good,  ft 
ssndvtb  rayne  aw  the  hurt  and  vniush  Bible,  Anna  1651. 

Ye  ben  light  of  the  world,  a citoc  set  aw  an  bill  may  not  be  hid. 

U’idif  ch.  v. 

Ye  arc  the  lyght  of  the  world*.  A eytye  that  i*  set  ow  a hyll,  can 
not  be  hy«L  B»W<r,  Anno  1551. 

And  if  thilks  hous  be  worth! : your  pees  shall  come  aw  it. 

H'iehf,  ch.  is. 

And  yf  the  house  be  worthy,  yoar  peace  shall  come  vpon  it. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

She  was  wet  more  bfisfbl  on  to  see 
Than  U the  newe  prrjenete  tree ; 

And  softer  than  the  wolle  b of  a wether. 

Ckaacer.  The  MUIeru  Tale,  v.  3247. 

A nd  if  her  list  to  riden  out 
On  pilgrimage,  or  other  vt*,^ 

1 coma.  though  1 be  nut  be«l<> 

And  take  hir  in  myne  am»e  aloft* 

And  set  hir  in  hir  sadle  toft. 


In  the  which  fight,  whilst  health  by  little  and  little  getteth  the 
upper  hand,  that  same  proceeding,  anu  (as  we  would  any)  that  »w- 
wardness  to  tlw  wonted  strength,  minult-n  th  that  pleasure  whereby 
we  be  so  refreshed.  Id.  Utopia,  book  ii.  ch.  viii. 

Neither  my  place,  nor  ought  I heard  of  ImrinesM 
Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed ; uur  doth  the  general!  care 
Take,  hold  ow  me. 

SAaktpenre.  Othello,  Col.  313. 
Bow.  What,  shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for  our  excuse  f 
Or  shall  we  on  without  apoligie  ? 

Id.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  fid.  5& 
For  1 am  prooerb’d  with  a grondsirr  phrase, 
lie  bo  a cajidlvhokler  and  look  aw. 

Id.  ft. 

- - On  him  baptis'd 

If  ea>«'ii  open’d,  and  in  likeness  of  a dove 
The  Spirit  descended,  while  the  Father’s  voice 
From  neav'n  pronounc’d  him  his  beloved  Sun. 

Milton.  Para, litr  Regained,  book  i.  1.  29. 
Then  toldst  her  doubting  how  these  things  could  ho 
To  her  a virgin,  that  ow  her  should  come 
The  Holy  Ghost,  and  tho  power  of  the  Highest 
O 'tv-shadow  her. 

Id.  Jb.  L 140. 

— Therefore  while  I 

Descend  through  darkness,  on  yuur  rode  wilh  rasa 
To  my  uffiriute  powers,  them  to  acquaint 
With  these  success**,  and  with  them  rejaycc. 

You  two  this  way,  among  these  numerous  orbs 
All  yours,  right  down  to  Paradise  descend. 

Id.  Paradise  Last,  book  X.  1. 394. 
Saw.  A little  onward  lend  thy  puyding  hand 
To  thefe  dark  step*,  a little  further  on  / 

For  yonder  bunk  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade. 

Id.  Samson  A grant  let,  1.  2. 

When  an  elephant  was  gone  a pretty  way  upon  one  of  these,  the 
post*  upholding  the  frame  were  cut  nsimdrr,  and  thereby  causing 
hiru  to  sank  down  into  the  next  bridge,  whence  be  was  convey’d  in 
like  manner  to  the  third,  and  awmird  still  to  the  very  bottom. 

Str  nailer  Ralegh.  History  of  the  l Vor  Id,  book  V.  ch.  »L  *ec.  7. 

He  [Abraham]  had  now  a right  toit,(jM<u/rnw,)  but  woald  stay 
God's  leisure  foe  the  possession  of  it,  four  hundred  years  : onwards 
he  take*  bis  livery  and  arisen  and  will  purchase  with  money  that 
which  the  great  ower  of  heaven  gave  him  freely. 

Halt . Works,  vol.  iav.  fid.  95.  Sermon  preached  at  Exester.  Gen. 
xxiu.  19,20. 


But  gather'd  by  th’  air-marching  enemy, 

Returned  were  like  clouds  of  steel. 

Daniel.  History  af  Civil  Wars,  book  viii. 
Though  to  pull  back  th*  on-running  state  of  things, 
(Gath’ring  corruption  as  it  gathers  days,) 

Unto  tbe  form  of  tbrir  first  orderings 
Is  tbe  best  means  that  dissolution  stays. 

Id.  Musaphi/us. 

This  careful  husband  had  been  long  away, 

Whom  his  chaste  wife  and  little  children  mourn 
Who  on  their  lingers  l corn'd  to  tell  the  day 
On  which  their  father  promis'd  to  return. 

Dryden.  Annus  MirabtUs, 

Next  Anger  rush'd,  his  eyes  ow  fire, 

In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings, 

In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  wilh  hurriad  hand  tbe  string*. 


G*Uftr-  C*ow/.  Am.  book  if.  p.  104. 


Coll, ns.  The  Possums.  Ode  far  Music. 

ONCIDIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Gy 
nandria,  order  Diandria,  natural  order  Orchids*. 
Generic  character ; caJyx  four  and  five  leaved,  spread- 
ing, Up  flat,  the  base  broad,  tuberculated  ; anthers  co- 
vered, deciduous. 
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ONCI-  Five  species  of  parasitic,  orchidcous  plants,  natives  of 
D1UM.  the  West  India  Islands  and  South  America. 

ONDA-  ONCINUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Penian- 
TRA.  dria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : calyx  tu- 
v — i ^ bular,  short,  five-toothed  ; corolla  funnel-shaped,  infe- 
rior, fleshy,  border  five-parted  ; berry  globular. 

One  species,  O.  Cachinchincnsis,  native  of  woods  in 
Cochinchina. 

ONCOMERA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  setaceous,  much  shorter 
than  the  body,  slightly  pubescent,  the  basal  joint  elon- 
gate, slightly  attenuated  at  its  origin  ; the  second  short, 
ovate -Bubcyl i nd ric ; the  remainder  rather  more  slender, 
elongate,  gradually  decreasing  in  length  to  the  apex; 
the  terminal  one  abruptly  strangulated  iu  the  middle, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a twelfth  joint;  palpi  four, 
unequal,  the  maxillary  much  longer  than  the  labial,  the 
terminal  joint  elongate,  obliquely  truncate  ; labrum 
transverse-quadrate  ; mandibles  bifid  at  the  apex  ; men- 
turn  transverse ; head  rather  narrowed  behind,  and  pro- 
duced in  front ; thorax  elongate,  unequal,  the  lateral 
margins  deflexed,  the  base  slightly  narrowed ; elytra 
elongate,  sublinear,  slightly  gaping  at  the  apex ; abdo- 
men acute  at  the  tip  ; legs  elongate,  slender,  and  simple  ; 
posterior  femora  in  the  males  considerably  incrassated 
and  slightly  bent ; tibia  also  thickened,  angulated  at  the 
base,  a little  curved  and  abruptly  truncate  at  the  apex  ; 
tarsi  hetcromerous,  with  the  penultimate  joint  bilobed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Necydali s podagraria , Linnaras  ; 
Ar.  simplex,  Donovan.  Britt.  Ins.  vol.  x.  pi.  358.  fig.  2. 
One  indigenous,  and  three  or  four  foreign  species. 

ONDATRA,  from  the  Huron  name  of  the  animal, 

* Ondathra,  Lucep. ; Musquash,  II came.  Richardson. 
Ill  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Claviculata , order  Rodenlia,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  large,  the  upper 
flatly  rounded  in  front,  but  not  grooved,  their  cutting 
edge  obliquely  truncated ; the  lovjer  chisel  -shaped,  and 
nearly  poiuted  at  the  tip,  longer  than  the  upper  ; molar 
four  on  a side  in  either  jaw,  their  crowns  flat  and  marked 
transversely  in  zig-zag  with  enamel ; nose  short,  thick, 
and  obtuse ; eyes  smull,  lateral,  much  hidden  in  fur  ; 
ears  short,  hairy,  and  scarcely  distinguishable ; body 
thick,  fiatiish,  covered  with  a long  pile  and  cloae  down ; 
tail  compressed  laterally,  and  of  nearly  equal  length  with 
the  body ; thighs  hidden  in  the  body  ; feet  five-toed  ; 
of  fore  feet,  the  second  toe  longest,  third  nearly  equal- 
ling it,  first  shortest ; claws  short,  conical,  slightly  curved 
ana  much  compressed,  thumb  has  a distinct  phalanx  with 
same  form  and  length  of  claw  as  other  toes ; hind  feet 
very  large,  toes  distinct,  inner  and  outer  opposite  each 
other,  and  of  similar  length,  middle  three  nearly  of  equal 
length,  but  longer  than  others,  middle  two  united  by 
web  half  the  length  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  between 
third  and  fourth  a short  web ; claws  large,  thin,  slightly 
arched,  and  conical. 

At  present  there  is  but  one  species  of  this  genus 
known  ; by  Cuvier  and  Illiger  it  is  named  Fiber,  but  by 
Gmelin  it  was  included  among  the  Beavers,  Castor , till 
separated  by  Loccpcdc,  who  assigned  to  it  the  name  by 
which  it  is  here  designated. 

O.  Zibetfucus , Lacep. ; Castor  Zibeth.  Gmel. ; V On- 
datra, Buff1. ; Muskbeaver,  Pen. ; Musquash,  Hearne. 
Length  of  head  and  body  fourteen  inches,  of  tail  eight 
and  a half:  the  fur,  resembling  that  of  the  Beaver  but 
thorlcr,  is  of  a dark  umbre-brown  on  the  upper  part  of 
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tile  head,  between  the  shoulders  and  on  the  back  ; on  OXDA- 
the  sides,  front  of  the  belly,  middle  of  the  chest,  sides  of  TRA. 
the  neck  and  cheeks  of  a yellowish- brown  deepest  on 
sides,  but  fading  into  tight  wood-hrown  on  the  belly  and 
cheeks  ; chin,  throat,  sides  of  the  chest,  and  hind  part  of 
the  belly  ashy-grey.  The  down  on  the  upper  parts,  when 
blown  aside,  exhibits  a leaden  or  blackish-grey  colour 
from  the  roots  upwards,  tlte  tips  only  being  brown  ; on 
the  under  surface  the  dowu  has  a light  blue -grey  colour 
and  the  tips  brown-grey.  The  fore  extremities  are  very 
short,  only  the  wrist  and  lingers  being  seen  below  the 
body;  they  are  covered  on  the  outside  with  short,  smooth, 
shining,  greyish-brown  hair  to  the  root  of  the  nails;  on  the 
inner  side  some  long  hairs  curve  over  the  wrist,  but  the 
palms  and  insides  of  the  toes  arc  naked ; hind  legs  not 
longer  than  those  in  front,  but  the  feet  much  longer  and 
turned  inwords;  on  the  outside  they  are  covered  like  the 
fore  feet,  but  the  margiu  of  the  soles  and  toes  are  edged 
with  long,  shining,  pale,  greyish-white  hairs  curving  in- 
wards, the  soles  naked  from  the  heels  to  -the  claws ; 
tail  compressed,  convex  on  the  sides  with  the  acute  edges 
vertical,  is  covered  with  a coat  of  thin,  sleek,  short  hairs, 
admitting  numerous  small,  roundish  scales  at  a distance 
from  each  other  to  be  seen  through  them  ; its  general 
colour  dusky-brown,  darker  on  the  upper  edge,  but  of  a 
dingy  white  on  the  lower.  The  Musquash,  particularly 
the  male,  in  the  Springtime,  has  a strong  musky  smell ; 
it  is  however  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  priced  by  them 
when  fat ; it  somewhat  resembles  flabby  pork.  Accord- 
ing to  Richardson,  this  animal  is  not  found  lower  than 
latitude  30°,  and  lie  has  found  them  as  high  us  60°,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  They  prefer  small 
grassy  lakes,  swamps,  or  the  grassy  borders  of  flowing 
streams  where  the  bottom  is  muddy  : they  feed  chiefly 
on  vegetable  substances  ; in  the  Northern  districts  prin- 
cipally on  the  roots  and  tender  shoots  of  the  bulrush  and 
reedwall.and  on  the  leaves  of  several  curices  and  aquatic 
grasses;  and  in  the  Summer  they  frequent  the  rivers  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  feeding  on  fresh-water  mussels. 

In  Autumn,  before  the  frost  sets  in,  the  Musquash  builds 
its  conical  mud-house,  with  a base  sufficient  to  raise  it 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  spot  chosen  ia 
generally  among  the  long  gross,  which  assists  in  form- 
ing the  walls,  from  the  mud  being  deposited  among  it, 
but  the  animal  does  not  appear  to  make  any  composition 
or  mortar  by  tempering  these  together.  Within  there  is  a 
bed  of  dry  grass,  and  the  eutraucc  is  beneath  the  water. 

When  ice  is  formed  over  the  surface  of  the  swamp,  the 
Musquash  makes  breathing  holes  through  it  and  pro- 
tects them  with  mud,  but  in  severe  weather  this  pre- 
caution fails  and  many  of  the  animals  are  destroyed.  In 
the  Summer  it  burrows  in  the  banks  of  the  lake*  form- 
ing canals  many  yards  in  length,  at  the  end  of  wliich 
the  nest  is  placed  in  a chamber,  in  which  the  young  are 
deposited.  They  produce  three  Inters  in  the  course  ot 
the  Summer,  each  consisting  of  frorr.  three  to  seven 
young.  The  districts  in  which  they  are  most  abundant 
are  very  liable  to  inundations  which  destroy  great 
numbers  of  them,  and  in  severe  Wiuters,  being  unable 
to  obtain  their  usual  food,  they  prey  on  each  other ; but 
their  great  fecundity  repairs  this  loss  in  a very  few 
years.  The  Musquash  is  watchful,  but  not  very  shy, 
and  will  come  near  a boat,  but  dives  on  the  flash  of  a 
gun.  It  may  be  frequently  seen  on  the  shores  of  little 
muddy  islands  in  a rounded  form  and  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  a lump  of  earth,  till  when  alarmed  it 
plunges  into  the  water,  and  on  diving  makes  a smart 
4u2 
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And  be  Mtdf,  for  this  thing  a man  achal  lore  fmlir  and  niodir 
and  he  schal  dr  awe  to  his  wyl,  and  thei  schal  1*  tweyne  in  oo  flesch.  , 
Wicltf.  MoUkcw,  eh.  six. 

And  sayde : fur  this  thynge,  shall  a man  leue  father  and  mother 
and  clcue  vnto  hia  wyfe,  and  they  twaitre  shal  be  one  flesche. 

Bible,  Anno  I SSI. 

Death  schal  no  mure  haue  lnrdschippe  on  him.  for  that  he  was  deed 
to  synne  he  was  deed  oornyt,  but  that  he  lyuo  he  kurth  to  GmL 

met/.  Kamafnet,  eh.  vi. 

..  a.  . « • i.  ; ” i,  „ Death  hath  no  more  power  ouer  him.  For  as  touchynge  y*  ha 

wdlx  of  their  houses,  which  they  » PP  a dyed,  he  dyed  coucernynge  ay  tine,  met.  And  ay  touch)  npe  that 

are  easily  alarmed  and  take  to  ^ Hu*th,  he  hu  - * «...  r... 


ONDA-  blow  wilh  Us  tail.  The  for  of  this  animal  is  used  in  the 
TRA.  manufacture  of  hats,  and  between  four  and  five  hun- 
— dred  thousand  skins  are  annually  imported  into  Eng- 

0Nt"  . land  from  North  America.  The  principal  season  for 
^ taking  the  Musquash  is  in  Autumn  before  the  snow 
falls,  and  in  Spring  after  the  snow  has  disappeared,  but 
before  the  ice  fails  j but  in  Winter  the  depth  of  snow 
prevents  the  house  or  breathing  boles  from  being  seen. 
The  Indians  destroy  them  by  spearing  them  thrmigh  the 


e liueth  vnto  Gwl. 


Bible,  Ammo  i&&|. 


caution  as  the  animals 

the  water.;  and  bo  well  is  the  hunter  acquainted  with  . ..  - «. n»Tr  „ . . 

. ....  . . ..  . |^  ;ii  Nameli  in  that  jih.ee  in  the  fireieepislle  of  loon,  where  we  rmkn 

the  position  in  which  the  animals  lie  that  he  will  often  ^ lh9etmhe(lt  of  *lhe  Tryntve,  where  we  findenthat  ther  hath  be 
spear  four  or  five  at  once ; ami  ro  soon  as  it  appears  ciTuur  of  untrewc  translator!*  fro  the  treutbe  of  the  feilh. 

from  the  motion  of  the  spear  that  an  animal  is  struck,  Wtchf  J«mn.  Prolog me. 

the  house  is  broken  up  and  it  is  taken  out.  In  order  if  Lord  j ,un  not  worlhi  that  thou  entre  under  my  roof,  hut  <*Wy 
possible  to  secure  those  animals  which  have  escaped,  all  say  thou  to  wool : and  my  child  schal  ho  heelid. 
the  breathing  holes  are  slopped  up,  save  one,  at  which  IfL 

the  hunter  stations  himself  to  spear  the  Musquashes  as 
they  come  up  for  air. 

Three  varieties  of  the  Musquash  have  been  observed, 
one  entirely  black  which  is  very  rare,  another  pied  with 
blac kwh-brown  patches  on  a while  ground,  and  a third 
while  or  albino,  which  is  not  very  rare. 

See  Linnet  Systema  Natural  a Gindin  ; Buffon,  Hit- 
toire  NatureUe;  Cuvier.  Regne  Animal;  Richardson, 

Fauna  Horeali  Americana. 

ONDE,  Mr.  Tyrrwhilt  says,  “Sax.  zeal,  malice.” 

A.  S.  ond,  onda,  or  anda,  envy,  malice,  rancour,  from 
the  verb  and-ian,  to  envy,  to  hate. 

Now  wex  be  Scottes  wade,  now  haue  bei  nh the  & mite. 

K.  ffrumme,  p.  <249. 

Arai&te  caw  I Hate  stood 
Tliat  for  her  wrath  and  ire,  and  onde 
Seined  to  l«  a minorewe 
An  angry  wight  a cbideresae. 

Chaucer.  The  ftmost  of  the  Host,  v.  *48. 

Awl  thrie*  eke  khe  gan  downe  loate, 

Ami  in  the  flotfde  *hc  weat  hir  hcare, 

And  thrie*  on  the  water  tlurre 
She  mnpeth,  with  drvtchynge  o mite, 

Aud  tho’  ahe  toke  hir  «pcche  on  honde. 

flower.  Com/.  Am.  book  v,  p.  1 53. 

ONE,  adj.  “i  One , Goth,  aim ; A.  S.  an;  D. 

O'nf.d.  een ; Ger.  eim;  Sw.  en ; Fr.  vn; 

One-head,  It.  ttno ; Sp.  uno ; Lat.  unui;  Gr. 

O'nfMENT,  €ir,  *eif. 

O’nb.ness,  Only,  i . e.  one-like ; or  as  anciently 

O'nely,  adj.  written  onliche  ; like  one,  in  the  state 

Only,  adt.  or  condition  of  one  ; of  one  being  all ; 

O'nkliness,  this  one  and  no  other.  All  hym  one, 

Once.  J (Gower)  hym  alone,  or  all-one. 

Oner,  anciently  written  ones,  ani *,  any,  ones,  onys, 
the  genitive  of  ane , an,  or  one ; ones,  sub.  time  ; one 
time  ; single  and  same  moment  of  time. 

One;  single,  singular,  individual;  used  emphatically, 
when  one  is  all ; all-one,  alone : used  also  indefinitely 
without  specifying  the  particular  individuality. 

One-menl ; union,  adunion.  See  Atonement. 

He  bvgan  to  eu}e  anon.  }ai  he  was  kyng  our. 

H.  G/omceiler,  p.  315. 

Wham  on  a he  hatetbe,  vnuethe  he  i«c^ethe  into  gr« 


. p.  482.  note. 


Ich  wente  f«rb  wyde  where,  walfcjnge  tvjmome 
lo  a wyld  wyitf 


Pi* it  Piatihman. 
Except  onliche.  of  ech«  kyude  a pejre. 


Htitm,  p.  169. 
Id.  It.  p.  178. 


Mali  hem,  ch.Viii. 

Sir  I am  not  worthy  that  you  shoulder*  come  rnder  my  rofe,  but 
■neake  the  word  me!*  aud  ray  wruauule  abol  be  healed. 

Bible,  Ammo  1551. 

Who  lived  ever  in  mriche  drlite  o day, 

Tliat  him  ne  m«fr«t  other  cunsrieuce. 

Or  ire,  or  tahmt,  or  aoni  kin  aff  ray 
Knvic,  or  pride,  or  paarian.  oi  cffVnce. 

Chawctr.  The  Wif  of  Bother  Prologue,  ▼.  5555. 

Hi*  bride,  hi*  ale,  wm  alway  after  on  ; 

A better  earyntd  man  waa  uo  wher  aim. 

Id.  lb.  v.  343. 

1 make  a vow  by  Goddea  digne  honea. 

Herkroeth,  fcUwe*,  wu  tliree  t*n  «1  met. 

Id.  Tht  P>irdmertt  Tale,  v.  12630. 

Lo,  cche  thing  that  i*  omed  in  hiraarlvc 
la  more  at  rung  than  whan  it  is  yarntcied. 

Id.  The  Sompnoum  Tale,  v.  7550. 

David  sayth ; the  riche  full  that  vnhrarrdcn  and  omedm  all  hir 
herto  to  tresour  of  this  world,  ahul  alepe  u»  the  aleping  of  drlh. 

hi.  The  Perut  net  Tale,  p.  291. 

Let  the  rnfoldyug  of  tvmporell  ordinannee,  ataembled  and  omed 
in  the  looki  ng  of  the  diuine  thoughte,  bee  deaped  purueighaunre, 
and  thilke  Mine  asaeinblynge  and  aniny,  deuided  aud  vofoldcn, 
let  that  lie  called  dotinie. 

Id.  Boeciat , hook  If.  p.  442. 
For  by  my  trouthe,  if  that  1 shal  not  lie. 

1 saw  not  this  yere  swiche  a curnpagnie 
At  wrr«  in  this  herberwr,  as  it  now. 

Id.  The  Kmightea  Tale,  r.  767. 
His  knave  wa*  a strong  carl  for  the  nones, 

And  by  tl»e  hnspe  he  haf  it  at  met  t 
Into  the  floro  Ute  dure  fell  anon. 

Id.  The  Millertt  Tale , v.  3470. 

But  me  was  told,  not  tonge  time  agon  is 
That  hit  hen  Christ  ns  went  never  hut  mit 
To  wedding,  in  the  Cane  of  Galilee, 

That  that  like  emamide  taught  he  me 
That  1 M shulde  we*Uled  be  hut  met. 

Itt.  The  Wif  of  Balhet  Prologue,  v.  5597. 

Ibis  qualitis  after  deikes  detenniwion,  is  fixioden  in  every  crea- 
ture, be  it  neuer  so  single  of  mhed. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  lone,  look  u.  ch.  I.  fid-  307. 

But  yet  De  folweth  it  not  therof.  Ihat  every  penone  to  whom  men 
don  vilnnir,  shukl  lake  of  it  vengeaunce : for  that  apperteineth  and 
ktaevlh  all  on/*  to  the  jugvs. 

^ Id.  The  Tale  of  Mthbemt,  p.  108. 

For  nowe  a date  is  many  me 
Which*  speaketh  of  Peter  and  John, 

Aud  thrnketh  Judas  in  his  herte. 

Gower.  Ctmf.  Am.  hook  L p.  22. 

The  kynge,  which  nuuk  mochel  mone, 

Tho  stoode,  as  who  saith,  alt  hym  me 
Without  wyfs. 

Id.  A.  book  viii  p.  251. 
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■ ■■■  Virginitee 

WUiehe  was  tho  a great  dignitve, 

Nought  onehche  of  the  woman  tbo, 

But  of  the  chaste  men  also 
It  was  commended  oner  all. 

Gower.  Conf  Am . book  v.  p.  171. 
My  father  nay,  Chriat  me  forbeile, 

I * peake  onliche  of  the  «lrde, 

Of  which*  1 wet  neuer  culpable. 

Without  cause  reasonable. 

Id.  Ib.  book  iii.p.  81. 

Which  of  them  »o  ever  yo  had  considered  in  him,  ye  wolde  haue 
thought  that  he  had  t*ken  that  one  fur  his  onety  atudie. 

Sir  T\omn*  Mote.  Market,  ltd.  5.  The  Life  of  John  Pi  cue. 

Say  first  what  cause 

Mov'd  our  grand  parents  in  that  happy  atate, 

Favour'd  of  Ilcav’n  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  trans^rem  hn  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  tire  world  beside*. 

A hi  I on.  Paradise  Lost,  book  L L 32. 

Ye  witless*  gallants  I beahrew  your  hearts 
That  set  such  discord  'twixt  agreeing  parts. 

Which  never  can  bt>  set  at  onemmt  more, 

Until  the  maws  wide  mouth  he  stopt  with  afore. 

//a//.  Satire  7.  bookiLL 

lncoTpore.il  snhstance  ia  in  some  sort  extended ; ami  consequently 
a wnnl  or  apirit  is  capable  of  no  other  unity  or  o nenesse  then  what 
consists  in  indiactrpibilily,  and  in  vital  coactivity  and  sympathy  of 
parts. 

Mare.  Philosophical  JVritmgt.  General  Preface,  fol.  XV. 

We  grant,  indeed,  that  there  can  be  no  instance  of  the  like  unity 
and  oneness  found  in  anv  created  being*. 

Oubrorth.  Intellectual  System,  book  L eh.  iv.  fol  559. 


ONE. 


The  simplicity  and  absolute  oneness  of  a living  agent  cannot  ONE. 
in  devil,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  properly  proved  by  vs  peri-  ‘ 
mental  obaerrations.  ONEIRO- 

B utter.  Analogy  of  Religion,  part  i.  ch.  i.  p.  23.  CRI- 
We  raw  their  stern  distorted  look*  from  far,  TICKS. 

And  one^yed  glance,  that  vainly  threaten'd  war. 

Dry  den.  Virgil.  .Enctd,  book  iv. 


This  total  oneness  of  its  thrrefold  blial 
Life,  light,  and  joy,  of  Nature's  vast  abyss 
No  tongue  ao  well  can  utter,  but  the  mind, 

That  seeks  for  somewhat  to  object,  may  find. 

Byr.m.  On  Trinity  Sunday. 

Severely  humbled  to  her  ame-horse  chair 
And  the  low  pastimes  of  a country  Fair. 

Jenyns.  The  Modern  Vine  bidy,  (\7bO.) 

ONEROUS,  Fr.  onerevx ; Lat.  onrro*ut,  from 
onr/v,  a loud  or  burthen  ; which  Lennep  derives  from 
o»*£,  tollo,  et  per  metonymiam , suhtatum  zero.  Ova-,  or 
ourj in,  is  usually  rendered  prosum,  utUitatsm  fero,  or 
ajfiro. 

Burthensome,  heavy,  weighty. 

And  for  be  nil  be  importune 
Unto  no  wight,  ne  onerous, 

Nor  of  guodnes«e  covetous  : 

Therefore  1m  apare'h,  it  may  well  been, 

Ilia  |H>ore  estate  for  to  uivteen. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rase,  p,  212. 

1 wa a afraid  foe  the  neakc  hearers  of  the  scripture  through  the 
owrroMj  nml  importable  trnnagrewiou  of  their  pastor,  should  shew 
thcmseluc*  disobedient. 

For.  Martyrs,  fol.  124.  Letter  of  Hufderihe  to  Pope  XichAas  /. 


What  then  is  this  union  of  the  members  of  Christ  here  on  earth, 
bnt  a spiritual  oneness  arising  from  on  happy  conspiration  of  tbeir 
thoughts  and  affections. 

Hall,  II  orkt , vol.  iii.  fol.  f>OS.  Christ  Mystical,  sec.  20. 

From  the  idea  of  God  thua  declared,  it  evidently  appears  that 
there  can  be  hut  one  such  being  and  that  unity,  oneJiness  at 

singularity  is  essential  to  it ; forasmuch  as  there  cannot  possibly  bo 
more  than  one  Supreme,  more  than  one  omnipotent  or  infinitely 
Powerful  Being,  and  more  than  one  cause  of  all  things  boddes 
itidC 

Cudtoorlh.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  ful  207. 

Which  yet  was  no  impertinent  digression  neither.  It  removing 
the  grand  objection  against  the  nahirality  of  tlie  idea  of  God,  as 
including  o metiness  in  it,  as  also  preparing  a way  fur  that  defence  of 
Christianity,  designed  by  us  against  atheists. 

Id.  Ib.  book  L ch.  ▼.  foL  G33. 


ON  LESS,  so  unless  was  anciently  written,  of  which* 
large  collection  of  examples  muy  lie  seen  in  Tooke,  vol. 
i,  p.  162,  el  trq.  He  considers  it  to  be  onles  the  impe- 
rative of  the  A.S.  verb  onUsan,  to  dismiss;  and  to 
mean  dimtUe , site  dismisso ; dismiss  this,  or  this  being1 
dismissed.  Skinner  also  refers  it  (rather)  to  this  A.  S. 
verb  ; but  without  fixing  upon  the  particular  part.  See 
Less,  and  Unless. 

Bis  adtienaries  thought  that  he  sbulde  neuer  haue  had  such  a 
ctomkj  Uide  on  him  onrleu  then  he  had  also  outwardly  and  openlye 
liued  in  wickedness*.  Bible,  Anno  1551.  Job,  ch.  ix.  not*. 

Th*y  thynkc  that  entesse  one  man's  life  he  payde  for  the  lyfe  of 
another  the  wrath  of  (soda  immortall  cannot  be  Appeased 

Arthur  Goldyng.  Cessar.  Commentaries,  book  vL  fol.  157. 


ONEIROCRITICKS. 


ONEIROCRIT'ICK,  n.^  Fr.  onirocrite , oniro- 

Oneirocri'ticxs,  >critiguef  Latin  of  tho 

Oneirocri'tical.  J Lower  Ages  onirocriUs  ; 

Gr.  iuetpo  uptaiKot ; ovtipoi,  a dream,  and  vpmxov,  one 
who  can  discern,  understand,  interpret. 

“ An  interpreter  of  dreams,”  as  Addison  explains. 

Beside  Hippocrates  hath  tpoke  so  little  and  five  enrirorririra// 
iRMtin  have  irft  such  frigid  interpretation*  from  plant*,  that  there 
w little  encouragement  to  drvam  ut  paradise  iiavlf. 

Sir  Thomas  Broom.  Cyrus  Garden,  p.  73. 

After  haring  surveyed  vrry  attentively  all  kinds  of  ranks  and 
professions,  I do  not  find  in  any  quarter  of  the  town  an  onetro- 
entic It,  or  io  plain  English,  an  interpreter  of  dreamt. 

Spectator,  No.  505. 

A pretense  as  groundless  and  silly,  as  the  dreaming  omnro- 
criiicht  of  Artemidvrus  and  Astrampaychua,  or  the  nnderu  chiro- 
mancy and  divtuatiuna  of  gypsies. 

Bentley.  Sermon  4,  p.  124. 


Aristotle,  in  his  short  Trod  He  Dirivattone  per  Sam-  Aristotle 
nia, a little  book  on  Oneirocriticks  which,  as  Anthonie 
Morten  says  after  Peter  Martyr,  is“  both  learnedlic  and 
clarklie  written,”  argues,  “ that  this  kind  of  Divination  by 
Dreames  is  not  utterlie  to  he  rejected,  bicausecommonlw 
veric  much  is  attributed  thereunto ; and  those  things 
which  be  received  in  a matter  of  all  men,  are  never  alto- 
gether false.  Moreover  there  be  manie  Dreames  wherof 
there  may  be  ycelded  a verie  fit  and  convenient  reason, 
which  (as  experience  teacheth)  deceive  not  men,  but  fall 
out  true;  therefore  it  were  not  well  to  despise  all  manner 
of  Divination  by  Dreamea.  Yet  we  must  take  heed  that 
we  be  well  advised  in  admitting  of  them  ; seing  it  ia  a 
verie  hard  matter  to  shew  the  causes  of  them  ; for  that 
Nature  on  this  behalfc  worketh  most  obfcnrelie.” 

Aristotle  continues  to  express  his  conviction  that 
Dreams  are  not  sent  by  God.  “If  they  were  sent  by 
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ONKIRO-  Him  He  would  give  (hem  to  such  as  are  good  and  wise 
CW*  men,  hut  we  see  by  experience  that  it  is  otherwise  ; for 
Tl<  KH' . foolish  and  simple  doo  maitie  limes  prevaik*  in  this 
7~t  ^acu^'e-  Moreover  the  brute  beastes  hove  their 
Drawn*  * Dreames  ; but  who  will  say  that  God  giveth  them  the 
proceed  power  of  Divination  ? . . . . seeing  also  that  God  is  not 
ft&mGixL  envious  He  would  not  so  obseurelie  warne  them  whom 
He  would  have  to  lie  instructed  in  the  things  to  coni, 
but  lie  would  shew  these  things  clcerelie  and  ploinlie ; 
but  Dreames  are  so  darke  and  obscure  that  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  them  men  must  repaire  to  Prophets  aud 
Soothcsaiers.” 

Thwres*  We  have  given  Aristotle's  words  as  we  find  them  in  Mar- 

nofalfcct**  *Cn  s vera*on  Pder  Martyr’s  Common  Plaers , (part  i.  ch. 
Scriptural  v’  P*  32.)  because  the  language  of  the  translator  is  not  less 
Dream*.  racy  than  the  arguments  of  the  original  Writer.  In  the 
more  than  2U00  years  which  have  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  the  Stngyrile  and  ourown  limes  little  if  any  thing 
has  been  delivered  more  satisfactory  than  that  which  he 
has  written  above,  on  the  dark  subject  of  Dreaming. 
Peter  Martyr,  indeed,  combats  and  condemns  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Philosopher ; apparently  with  some  fear  lest 
it  should  be  adduced  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  Dreams 
recorded  In  Holy  Scripture.  Such  miraculous  Dreams, 
however,  tend  rather  to  corroborate  than  to  overthrow 
the  argument  of  Aristotle.  They  are  manifestly  excep- 
tions to  his  general  rule;  and  by  admitting  that  ordi- 
nary Dreams  are  not  prompted  by  the  Deity,  we  are 
more  likely  to  advert  with  becoming  reverence  to  such 
as  are  extraordinary,  and  do  in  truth  proceed  from  a 
supernatural  origin.  In  that  most  obscure  portion  of 
the  Divine  economy  it  pleased  God  in  several  instances 
to  prompt  the  Wicked  no  less  than  the  Good  ; and  the 
Christian  well  knows  that  in  the  propagation  of  Revealed 
Truth  the  Almighty  has  often  chosen  those  instruments 
which,  to  the  eye  of  the  World,  appear  the  most  weak, 
impotent,  and  unworthy.  If  it  be  a matter  of  surprise, 
let  it  also  at  the  same  time  be  a mutter  of  thunkfulness, 
that  it " hath  seemed  good  in  the  sight”  of  “ the  Lord 
of  Ueuren  and  Earth”  to  “ hide  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent  and  reveal  them  unto  babes,” 

Grecian  The  profession  of  an  Oneirocritick  was  but  ill  paid 
Oneiro-  in  Athens.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Lysimachus,  a 
cnticksfll  grandson  of  Aristides,  was  reduced  to  poverty  so  rnise- 
I**1  ' rablc,  that  he  gained  a wretched  livelihood  by  interpret- 
ing Dreams  out  of  some  kind  of  Table  in  a stand  near 
a Temple  of  Bacchus,  iavrow  lx  riMumtt  nvit  oretpo - 

Kptrmov  X apa  7o*laK\uoy  Xtyopevoy  KaB*£opieyov  rfio axe. 

So  precarious  and  inadequate  was  the  subsistence  thus 
obtained,  that  ultimately  himself,  his  mother,  and  his 
aunt,  received  three  oboli  apiece  daily  from  the  public 
Treasury  in  order  to  support  life.  (In  t it.  A rut.  ad  Jin.) 
Cieero,  I.d*  44  Dreams,”  as  Cicero  has  made  his  brother  Quin- 
Dimatmte.  ^ argue  in  the  1st  Book  of  his  eloquent  Tract  de 
Divinatione,  44  if  of  a severer  cast,  are  not  neglected  by 
the  Roman  Statesman.  In  the  memory  of  all  of  us  on 
Edict  of  the  Senate  ordained  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Juno  Soapita  from  the  Dream  of  Ccccilia  Me- 
tello.”  (i.  2.)  44  How  it  is,”  continues  Quintus,  “ I 

know  not,  that  the  purgative  virtues  of  acammony,  and 
the  efficacy  of  arUtolochiA,  (birthworl  or  snake-root,) 
against  the  bite  of  serpents,  should  have  been  discovered 
in  Dreams,  but  it  is  plain  they  were  so.”(lO.) 

Medical  Of  Medical  Dreams  there  are  many  on  record.  Plu- 
Dreamt.  torch  tells  us  that  Pericles,  in  consequence  of  a Dream, 
cured  the  bruises  of  a workman  who  had  fallen  from  a 
great  height  while  employed  in  building  the  Citadel  at 


Athens.  ( Tn  vit.)  Galen  reduced  an  inffanmalinn  in  his  (WBntO- 
own  diaphragm  by  bleeding  himself  in  the  most  pro-  chi- 
ininent  vein  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger;  (dr  Sani-  TttJKS. 
tut.  tue/idd,  i.  8.)  an  operation  which  it  may  be  thought 
scarcely  needed  the  machinery  of  a Dream  fur  its  sug. 
gestion.  The  same  great  Physician  learned  the  use  of 
certain  aperients  and  refrigerants  in  like  mauucr  - and 
one  of  his  Patients  obtained  his  own  remedy  by  Dream- 
ing of  a gargle  of  lettuce-juice.  (Ibid.  xiv.  8.  Pracept. 
vii.  9.)  In  later  times  Sir  C hristopher  W ren  tx  said  to 
have  cured  himself  of  a strangury  by  refusing  his  sur- 
geon’s recommendation  of  phlebotomy,  and  Dreaming 
that  a woman  in  an  outlandish  dress  gathered  dates 
from  a palm-tree  and  presented  them  to  him.  On 
awaking  he  sent  for  dates  and  was  relieved. 

To  return  to  Cicero ; we  need  not  detail  the  well-known  a*oeral 

Dreams  which  Quintus  afterwards  recites ; (20 29.)  examples. 

those  which  foreboded  the  greatness  of  Dionysius  or  the 
cruelty  of  Phalaris  ; the  thirty  years  of  rule  portended  to 
Cyrus  by  his  three  ineffectual  grasps  at  the  Sun,  which  on 
each  occasion  slipped  from  his  hands ; the  warning  of  Juno 
Larinia  w hich  induced  Hannibal  to  convert  into  a cheek- 
plate  the  small  portion  of  gold  which  he  hud  abstracted 
from  her  statue ; or  that  magnificent  Vattitai  Italia,  the 
all-devouring  Dragon  which  Jove  exhibited  to  the  same 
great  leader  in  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  when  he  for- 
bade him  to  look  back  upon  the  ruin  which  followed 
his  steps.  The  Dreams  of  Xenophon  and  that  of 
Socrates  appear  to  have  convinced  Quintus  that  there 
was  method  in  these  images  of  sleep.  Mentiri  Xeno- 
■phantem  an  delirare  dicemua  ? and  some  relations  by 
Aristotle,  notwithstanding  the  general  incredulity  of  that 
great  writer  respecting  Dreams,  tend  to  corroborate  his 
impression.  Singulari  vir  ingenio  A rutoteler  et  pane 
ditino,  ipsrnc  errat  an  aliot  tult  errare  ? Sophocles, 

Caius  Gracchus,  Simonides,  Quintus  himself,  uud  his 
brother  Marcus  Tullius,  are  theu  introduced  us  hating 
Dreamed  veritably  ; and  the  revelution  by  a Dream  of  a 
murder  committed  at  Megarn,  (which  in  various  limns  and 
under  different  names  has  become  part  of  the  capital  stock 
of  almost  every  later  Book  on  Dreaming.)  is  powerfully 
related.  Whatever  falsity  exists  in  Dreams,  according  of 

to  Plato's  doctrine,  (da  Rep.  ix.)  which  Quintus  aealously  Plato, 
espouses,  springs,  we  are  told,  wholly  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  two  brute  portions  of  the  Soul.  If 
temperate  habits  of  body  anil  purity  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion afford  its  right  ascendency  to  the  remaining  third, 
our  Dreams  on  the  other  hand  will  lie  tranquil  and 
tme ; aud  hence,  it  may  lie,  arose  the  Pythagorean 
veto  on  beatw  us  an  article  of  diet.  Thus  the  Stoic  ofPoraid*. 
Poscidonius  teaches  that  men  arc  warned  divinely  in  niu*. 
their  Dreums  in  three  different  ways;  one  by  which  the 
Mind,  from  its  own  likeness  to  the  Deity,  looks  forward 
into  futurity;  a second  by  means  of  the  countless  Im- 
mortal Spirits  with  which  the  air  abounds,  all  of  whom 
ure  stumped  with  certain  impresses  of  Truth  ; (in  quihu* 
tamquam  inrignita  nota  vrritatis  apparent  ,*)  and  a third 
in  which  the  Gods  themselves  commune  with  Mortals- 

W'hen  Cicero  in  the  lid  Book  undertakes  in  his  own  ij.  Je  Dw 
person  to  refute  these  positions  of  his  Brother,  he  first  ac-  nmtiom*. 
cases  him  of  having  pleaded  his  cause  un philosophically  cin*ro'*re- 
by  adducing  examples  instead  of  arguments;  and  having  filiation  of 
thuB  adroitly  evaded  the  stubborn  evidence  of  facts,  he  hi«  bn>- 
overwhelms  him  by  acuteness  of  reasoning.  With  respect tht,r’8 
to  the  discipline  of  temperance  which  Plato  and  Pytha-  nwn  ’ 
go  ran  inculcated  as  a necessary  preparative  for  veracious 
Dreaming,  be  asks,  contemntuously,  what  was  the  belief 
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ONFTRO-  of  the  latter  when  he  forbade  Beans?  quasi  rer2>  eo  ciba 
CRT-  mens  non  venter  injtatur  / He  who  shoots  at  a mark 
TICKS.  a||  jay  long,  sometimes  probably  will  hit  it:  is  it  a 
matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  those  who  Dream  all  night 
long  should  sometimes  Dream  truly?  Doublets  must 
occasionally  turn  up  if  wc  are  always  casting  the  dice, 
but  it  would  be  scarcely  wise  to  attribute  them  to  other 
agency  than  that  of  chance.  To  the  affirmation  that 
the  Gods  warn  us  in  our  Dreams,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
show  how  roach  trouble  they  would  in  that  esse  expend 
to  little  purpose.  For  how  few  of  us  remember,  under- 
stand,  or  obey  our  Dreams  ! how  many  deride  their  ob- 
servation as  an  anile  superstition ! Why,  again,  should 
not  the  Gods  warn  us  in  our  waking  moments  rather 
than  in  those  of  slumber,  when  the  former  mode  would 
possess  greater  distinctness  and  certainly?  Why  should 
they  choose  a circuitous  method  requiring  interpret- 
ation, when  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  act  di- 
rectly and  immediiately  ? But  some  Dreams,  you  tell  me, 
not  ail  are  true.  How,  then,  are  we  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them?  If  the  Gods  minister  those  which  are 
true,  whence  proceed  those  which  are  false  ? Or  which 
is  more  likely  of  the  two,  that  the  pure  essence  of 
the  Immortals  should  stoop  everywhere  over  the 
truckle-beds  of  snaring  men,  in  order  to  exhibit  mystic 
and  ambiguous  symbols,  which  the  Dreamers,  when 
they  awake  in  terror,  may  carry  on  the  next  morning 
for  the  exposition  of  some  idle  coujecturer;  or  that 
the  Mind  should  represent  to  itself  in  sleep  images  of 
those  things  which  it  has  perceived  while  waking? 
Away  with  all  these  riddles  and  rebusses 1 Is  it  Ibr  my 
advantage  that  you  give  me  advice  which  is  unintelli- 
gible ? What  would  you  say  to  a Physician  who  should 
prescribe  to  his  Patient  a 


GrssMTawlinp,  earth-born,  bloodlas  house-bearer, 
when  he  meant  him  to  swallow  a decoction  of  snails  ? 
Yet  such  for  the  most  part  is  the  process  in  Dreaming. 
Take  the  Dream  which  Chrysippus  relates.  A man 
Dreamed  that  he  saw  an  egg  hanging  from  the  tester  of 
his  bed,  and  the  Oneirocritick  pronounced  that  there  waa 
a treasure  under  the  couch.  The  Dreamer  dug  accord- 
ingly, and  found  some  gold  set  round  with  silver;  part 
of  which  latter  he  presented  to  the  Sage.  “ Was  there 
no  gold  ?’  asked  the  wise  man  ; if  not,  what  meant  the 
yolk  of  your  egg?"  As  if  forsooth  no  one  ever  Dreamed 
of  an  egg  witliout  discovering  a treasure  I and  a»  if 
there  were  ouv  uneasily  first  for  (he  obscure  intimation, 
■econdly  for  the  open  interpretation  ; for  both  the  visiou- 
nry  type  and  the  substantial  antitype ! Dark  und  misty 
Dreams  therefore  are  unsuitable  to  the  majesty  of  Hea- 
ven; and  those  which  are  more  plain  arc  but  reflections 
of  o«r  waking  thoughts.  As  for  the  Dream -divinera, 
only  look  to  their  contradictions.  A candidate  for  the 
Olympic  stadium  Dreamed  that  he  was  whirled  along 
in  a four-horse  chariot.  “You  will  win,*’  said  the  first 
Interpreter,  “ success  is  implied  by  the  strength  and  swift- 
ne*»  of  the  horses  ” “You  will  lose,"  said  the  second, 
do  you  not  see  there  were  four  who  ran  before  you  T 
*n : eagle  appeared  to  another  racer  in  his  Dream. 

Victory  ! victory  !*  cried  one  whom  he  consulted.  “ it 
Is  tlie  most  rapid  of  all  Birds.**  **  I cannot  cougrotulale 
jfo^said  another,  “ for  your  Bird  drove  all  the  others 


fiucfc  is  an  outline  of  the  argumenis  upon  which 
C.'eero  rebels  Divination  by  Dreams,  condemning  it  a*  a 
anpecswfoa  which  may  rob  Sleep  itself  of  its  powers  of 


soothing,  and  convert  it  into  a bitter  fountain  of  terror  ONEIR.O- 
and  alarm.  CRI- 

Pliuy  says  but  little  on  Dreams.  Amphictyon,  as  he  v ^ 
tells  us,  was  the  first  person  who  addicted  himself  to 
their  interpretation,  (vii.  56.)  According  to  Tatum,  how- 
ever,  (contra  Gnrcot,  p.  160.)  and  Clemen*  Alexandrinua 
(Strom,  i.  p.  606)  the  Tclinesaian*  in  Curia  claim  the 
ambiguous  honour  of  this  invention.  Infants,  for  the 
most  part,  Dream  from  their  very  birth,  (a  position  respect- 
ing which  Aristotle  contradicts  himself ;)  yet  some  men 
never  Dream  at  all.  “ And  if  such  chauncc,  contrarie  to 
this  custom*.-,  for  to  Drcamc  ones,  it  hath  been  counted  for 
a signe  of  Death,  as  we  have  seenc  and  proved  by  many 
examples  and  experiments.  And  here  in  this  place  there 
offereth  it  self  a great  question,  and  very  disputable  pro  * 
and  contra,  grounded  upon  muny  experiments  of  both 
sides  : namely,  Whether  the  soule  of  man  while  the 
bodie  is  at  rest,  foresee*  h things  to  come  ? and  how  it 
should  so  doe  ? or  whether  this  be  a thing  of  meere 
chauncc  und  altogether  conjectural  I,  as  many  others  be? 

And  surely  if  we  goe  by  histories  we  may  find  as  many 
of  the  one  side  as  the  other.  Howbcitall  men  in  manner 
agree  in  this,  that  Dreames  either  upou  drinking  wine 
and  fuile  stomache,  or  els  after  the  tint  sleep,  are  vaine 
and  of  no  elTect.  As  for  sleepe,  it  is  nothing  else  but  a 
retreat  and  withdrawing  of  the  soule  into  the  m ids  of 
itself.  Evident  it  is,  that  Hnracs,  Dogs,  Kine,  Oxen, 

Sheepe,  and  Goats  doe  Dreame.  Whereupon  it  is  cre- 
dibly also  thought,  that  all  creatures  that  bring  forth 
their  young  quicke  and  living,  doe  the  same.  As  for 
those  that  lay  egges.  it  is  not  so  certeiu  that  they 
Dreame : but  resolved  it  is  that  they  doc  sleepe.’*  (x. 

175.)  % 

If  anise  seed  “ be  hanged  about  the  bed  upon  a travers  Charm* 
or  curtain,  or  otherwise  s ticked  to  the  pillow  or  bolster,  aflertiag 
so  os  folke  may  have  the  sent  thereof  in  their  nostrils  Bream*, 
whiles  they  lye  asleepc,  it  riddelh  them  of  troublous 
Dreames  and  fantastical  visions,”  (xx.  17.)  On  the 
contrary.  Pycnooomcm  “ cause  th  troublesome  nnd  unquiet 
Dreames  if  one  drinke  a dram  thereof  in  wine."  (xxvi. 

8.)  “ Wc  be  given  most  to  Dreams  at  Spring  and  Fall, 

also  when  we  lie  with  our  face  upward,  but  never  grovel- 
ing." (xxviii.  4.)  The  first  of  these  assertions  is  drawn 
from  Aristotle,  and  has  furnished  Plutarch  with  a subject 
for  inquiry  iu  one  of  his  Symposiac  Questions,  (ix.  10.) 

Certain  parts  of  a Chamteleou  have  wondrous  properties 
in  regard  to  Dreams.  *'  As  for  the  left  shoulder  1 am 
ashamed  to  relate  unto  what  monstrous  Spirits  Demo- 
critus doth  consecrate  it,  and  namely  how  by  the  virtue 
thereof,  a man  nmy  cause  what  Dreams  and  fantasticall 
illusions  hee  listeth,  yea  and  make  time  whom  he  will 
hiinselfe  to  imagine  the  same  apparitions.  As  also  how 
the  right  foot  of  the  said  beast  driveth  away  all  such 
straunge  visions.”  (xxviii.  8.) 

We  ought  not  to  omit  a superstition  w hich  from  many  Evil 
passages  of  the  Tragedians  appears  to  have  prevailed  Braun* 
among  the  Greeks,  that  the  Gods,  'Arorp&roi,  might  be 
conciliated  by  sacrifices  to  avert  the  evil  effects  of  Dreams ; 
or  that  a similar  good  result  might  be  obtained  by  re- 
lating the  Dream  in  the  face  of  tbe  rising  Sun ; the 
influence  of  the  Lord  of  Day  being  directly  opposed  to 
that  of  Night.  Thus  Clytemnaestra,  having  seen  the 
Shade  of'  Agamemnon  in  her  sleep,  was  overheard  nar- 
rating her  terrors  at  Day  break  ; 

n.Mvrm  rtu  tmx  'UxUi 

Wwi  fax**/ 

Elect.  424. 
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ONKIRO-  So  alfo  Iphigenia  repeats  (he  Dream  which  she  interprets 
CRI-  as  prognosticating  the  death  of  her  brother,— a Dream, 
TICKS.  OJje  0f  tj|e  injjjgrpa  of  which,  “the  single-  remaining 
column,”  has  suggested  to  Edwards,  the  Author  of  the 
Canons  of  Criticism,  the  finest  and  most  touching  Sonnet 
in  our  own,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  Language,  f phi— 
genia.  under  the  recollection  of  the  seeming  Earthquake 
which  overthrew  the  Royal  Palace  at  Argos,  so  that 
amid  its  ruins — 

T iXiiQtu  anlXsf  H IX§»  fi*< 

Up**  Jpk.  in  Taurus,  50. 

adopts  the  remedy  which  we  have  mentioned  above ; 

2 muni  I'Saii  NiJ  p/f*pr« 

X*5»>  u n Sn  nT  Ur'  ««i(.  43. 


ArScraklo- 

na. 


Division 

and 


Definition 
of  Dreams. 


Duomi  re- 
lating to 
the  part*  of 
tha  body. 


To  Artemidorus,  an  Ephesian,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  wre  are  indebted  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Art  of  interpreting  Dreams  to  a regular  Science. 
His  life  was  devoted  to  collecting  authentic  reports  of 
Dreams  by  travelling,  correspondence,  and  the  purchase 
of  MSS. ; and  the  product  of  his  labours  is  a Work  in 
V Books  under  the  title  of  Oneirocritica,  which  lias  been 
learnedly  edited  by  Rignwx.  and  translated  into  English, 
although  not  without  considerable  mutilation,  by  Bernard 
Alsop,  in  1644.  It  is  to  that  version  we  shall  principally 
have  recourse.  The  Sage  commences  by  distinguishing 
between  ii-pjnW  and  mwifot,  insomnium  and  tomnium. 
With  the  former  we  have  nothing  to  do;  it  quits  us 
together  with  sleep,  and  no  consequences  can  be  deduced 
from  it.  The  latter  alone  is  worth  the  Philosopher's  at* 
tendon,  and  appertains  to  Truth.  After  distributing 
Dreams  into  speculative,  (Otu’fnjpmttot,')  which  are  actual 
scenic  representations,  and  allegorical , which  symbolize 
future  events,  wc  obtain  the  following  precise  definition 
of  a Dream,  announced  with  not  a little  confidence,  os 
the  original  words  will  evince  : x finov  plv  tiptjatrai  pot 

rtv  ofMiv  tra0o\iKos  oi<£tv  dr TtOcaaut  ^co/icros, 

a py  vpin  r^\oi'f \cyotro,  A Dream  is  a 
motion  or  fiction  of  the  Soul  in  a diverse  form  (xo\v- 
«X7*,a’'')  signifying  either  good  or  evil  to  come.  In  the 
outset,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  Prophetical  nature 
of  Dreams  is  begged. 

As  a general  rule  in  distributing  the  members  of  our 
own  Body  when  seen  in  Dreams,  we  must  hear  in  mind 
that  the  head  signifies  the  father ; the  right  hand  the 
mother,  the  son,  and  the  brother;  the  left  hand  the  wife, 
the  friend,  the  daughter,  and  the  sister.  Of  the  Dreams 
affecting  these  various  members  it  may  be  thought  that  a 
few  are  no  morctlian  tegri  insomnia,  which  do  not  often 
occur  to  the  sane  and  healthy.  Thus  to  Dream  you  have 
hog’s  bristles  instead  of  hair  is  great  and  violent  danger, 
such  as  the  hog  is  commonly  subject  to.  To  Dream  of 
Emmets  going  in  at  the  ears  foretells  death  to  most 
persons,  for  they  are  daughters  of  the  Earth,  and  go 
again  to  the  Earth  : but  to  Soph  inters,  Philosophers, 
and  Schoolmasters,  it  is  good,  for  Emmets  represent 
children  which  will  give  them  audience.  So  also  to 
Dream  you  have  ass’s  cars  is  good  only  to  Philosophers, 
to  others  it  is  servitude  and  misery.  Blindness  is  cross 
to  Navigutors  and  such  as  contemplate  the  Stars  and 
arc  Wisardg  ; but  to  Poets  this  Dream  is  good,  for  they 
have  need  of  great  sleep  when  they  would  write  verse. 
To  a cony-catcher  (avfyl  wavovfrp?)  and  a fair  woman 
to  have  more  than  their  natural  number  of  eyes  is  not 
good,  for  he  shall  have  more  eyes  than  he  wishes  to  w atch 
his  fraudulent  tricks,  and  she  will  be  surrounded  by 
incautious  suitors  and  detected  in  her  intrigues.  The 


person  bent  upon  foreign  travel  who  Dreams  that  he  ONKIRO- 
has  a wry  neck,  und  that  his  head  is  turned  so  that  it  CMI- 
looks  backward,  should  on  every  account  forbear  his  in-  TICKS, 
tended  journey,  or  if  it  be  already  commenced  he  should 
hasten  home.  The  internal  parts  of  the  Body  have 
many  rcrnaikuble  significations : the  Liver  betokens  the 
Sun,  Food,  and  a Fog;  the  Gall,  Melancholy,  Money, 
and  Women;  the  Spleen,  Pleasures,  Laughter,  and 
Wassail;  “ the  Belly  and  Guts,  Children,  for  they  cry 
oft  for  meat,  likewise  they  signify  usurers  the  Loins, 

Brothers  and  Cousins. 

Most  exercises  of  work  or  handicraft  which  a man 
has  especially  learned  are  good  : but  “ to  dye  leathers  is 
ill  to  all  and  revealelh  secrets ; and  to  see  medicines  is 
worst  of  all.”  **  To  play  with  a top  is  pain  and  travail, 
whereof  notwithstanding  shall  come  good.”  To  play  Exemsc* 
upon  a Bagpipe  is  good  to  all ; upon  the  Harp  indicates  *nd  sport*. 
Gout  to  some  “ because  of  cords  and  nerves.”  All 
herbs  and  roots  which  have  astrongsmell  when  eaten  re-  Vegetables, 
veal  secrets  and  signify  anger  with  her  attendants ; laxative 
herbs  arc  good  for  those  in  debt ; herbs  and  roots  which 
have  a head  and  are  good  nourishment  signify  profit ; 
as  a carrot  strength  to  them  which  arc  at  law  tor  in- 
heritance, for  we  pluck  them  out  of  the  ground  with 
their  heads,  branches,  strings,  and  veins.  Radishes  or 
Turnips  being  curled,  signify  vain  hopes,  for  they  make 
a great  show,  and  have  but  little  substance.  Pompions 
are  good  to  get  friendships  and  affinity,  for  other  affairs 
not  so  good.  In  opposition  to  the  Arabian  Oueirocrilicks,  Roasted 
Artemidorus  notices  that  to  eat  roasted  meat,  especially  meal, 
pork,  signifies  profit.  To  cat  venison,  little  birds,  or  a 
green  goose  is  good  ; to  cat  fresh  fish  is  good,  “ so  they 
be  not  little  ones,  because  they  are  nothing  but  little 
bones,  and  signify  enmity  towards  their  fumiliar  friends.” 

“ 1 know  by  experience,” continues  the  Sage  with  marked 
solemnity,  “ that  to  Drearn  to  eat  the  flesh  of  any  stranger 
is  good.”  In  his  estimate  of  that  Dream  iu  which  we  Other  wcu- 
ent  cakes  with  cheese,  (a  Dream  which  is  not  remarked  *co,»- 
as  an  uncommon  one,)  Bernard  Alsop  has  made  an 
amusing  interpolation.  Artcmidorus  contents  himself 
with  saying,  irXttKOvvTt*  oi  7«7i tpo'pivot  lo\a»  r at  vy* Ipav 
m/paivovtu,  which  the  excellent  translator  renders,  per- 
haps owing  to  some  national  pique.  Cakes  with  Cheese 
“ signifyc  deceit  and  treason — by  Welshmen.” 

To  see  a Sheep  is  good,  especially  to  “ Sophisters,  Animals. 
Pcd mints,  and  Schoolmasters.”  To  ride  on  a Ram,  par- 
ticularly over  a plain  Country,  is  good  for  those  who 
wish  to  be  rich ; <fn\o\o-jo i*  *ol  toot  «x*  t®  xXotnr«?r 
opptL’pii’Oti : which  words  Alsop,  who  takes  not  a few 
liberties  with  his  original,  has  rendered  “ Orators,  Attor- 
neys, Procters,  and  all  those  who  desire  to  heap  up 
gold  and  silver  by  their  labour."  Asses  are  good  for 
friendship  and  company  ; and  signify  wives,  companions, 
and  friends,  being  not  proud  above  their  estate,  or  fierce, 
but  gentle  and  very  obedient.  Oxen  in  labour  are  good  ; 
in  a herd  they  are  “ trouble,  divulgation  and  peril.”  “ To 
see  a gentle,  familiar  Lion,  and  fawning,  signifies  good 
and  profit ;”  and  as  a general  rule,  since  wild  beasts  re- 
present our  enemies,  it  is  good  to  overcome  them.  A 
Wolf  signifies  the  year;  an  Ape  a malefactor;  a wild 
Boar,  rain,  tempest,  and  a rude  ami  angry  wife.  To  be 
addressed  or  to  be  presented  with  a gift  by  a Dragon, 
is  an  excellent  prognostic.  41  The  Aspe  and  the  Adder 
signific  many  and  rich  wives.  I have  knowne  by  expe- 
rience that  these  two  beasts  coming  towards  us  wreathed 
and  wound  together  have  been  arguments  of  good,  espe- 
cially if  they  bite  us."  To  catch  fish  is  profitable, 
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excepting  to  those  who  follow  sedentary  professions  and 
to  Schoolmasters  ; the  former  cannot  at  the  same  time 
fish  and  follow  their  business;  the  latter  shall  have 
foolish  scholars,  because  fish  are  mute.  “ Frogs  are 
abusers  and  praters.  But  to  see  them  in  a Dream  is 
good  for  those  which  live  upon  the  Commons,  (to?*  c£ 
©*W  iropt^OMepotf.)  I knew  a man  who  dreamt  that 
he  bcutc  with  his  fystes,  and  the  knuckles  or  joynts  of  his 
fingers  upon  Frogges,  and  it  fell  out  that  his  master 
gave  him  might  and  authority  over  all  the  affayres  of 
his  house.” 

A Bay  tree  is  good  for  “ Physicians,  Poets, ‘and  Divines." 
(tnipols  mi  pnrsQOi.)  To  be  made  a King  is  very  good 
for  a " Philosopher, Poet,  or  Soothsayer;’*  ( '<fn\oau(ju p ««* 
/u\v7ti ;)  to  be  a Town  Clerk  (^(pappastveiy)  is  to  do  an- 
other man’s  work  with  pain  void  of  profit;"  "to  be  made 
a Bishop  (to  ipnaOut  Kat  irpa>avvtf¥  vafnt  itjfto v Xnflety’) 
is  good  for  all,  only  except  those  who  would  he  secret.'* 
To  cat  books  is  good  to  Schoolmasters,  and  to  all  who 
make  profit  by  hooks.  " Partridges  signify  men  and 
women,  hut  most  often  women  without  conscience,  un- 
grateful, haul.**  Artemidorus  adds,  that  Partridges  are 
the  only  Birds  tlcvoid  of  Religion  : ftbyot  t£i»  opviOuv 
Whipping.  OtSiv  (?L/ia«  ovk  fyottoi.  It  is  good  to  whip  and  scourge 
every  one  over  whom  we  have  authority,  except  a Wile; 
it  is  always  good  to  be  whipped  with  rods  or  with  the 
hand,  and  signifyeth  profit ; hut  with  leather,  reeds,  or 
Dying*  cudgels  is  not  good.  To  Dream  to  be  dead  is  good 
for  Fathers,  Poets,  Orators,  and  Philosophers  ; the  first 
shall  have  chitdren  who  will  live  ; the  others  shall  com- 
pose Works  worthy  of  remembrance.  "Moreover,  I 
have  experience  that  it  is  good  for  those  which  are  in 
heaviness  and  fear,  for  those  which  have  suit  for  inhe- 
ritance, and  which  would  buy  lands.’*  To  weep  and 
grieve  is  joy  and  mirth,  provided  there  be  some  cause 
for  the  Dreaming  sorrow. 

It  is  good  to  see  many  rats  playing  and  sporting. 
To  sec  a Cook  in  the  House  is  good  for  those  which 
Manage,  would  marry,  for  marriages  are  not  made  without  Cooks. 

We  do  not,  however,  receive  any  very  favourable  im- 
pression from  their  Works  of  the  nuptial  happiness  either 
of  Artemidorus  or  of  his  Translator.  Among  other  pas- 
sages of  similar  tendency,  the  former  writes,  Aiwu  71*- 

Uatma  nrjtuuvd,  ita  t*»  ovnua  Kat  to  KaOecnttoy  ; which 

the  latter,  connecting  with  it  and  condensing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  chapter,  renders,  " A chaine  is  a Wife, 
detaining,  ill  succcsso  of  affayres,  and  hinderance." 

On  concluding  his  Hid  Book,  Artemidorus  appears 
to  have  felt  some  slight  misgiving  relative  to  the  value 
of  his  Art ; and  in  order  to  remove  any  impression  which 
may  have  been  stamped  upon  his  readers  by  the  disco- 
very of  certain  contradictions  in  his  precepts,  he  offers 
a short  apology  for  their  existence.  Nothing,  he  assures 
us,  can  he  more  difficult  than  to  adjust  the  temperament 
and  mixture  (r^r  upaatv  eiu  t»)*  fu£ty)  of  things  seen  in 
our  Dreams,  since  occasionally  they  wear  the  semblance 
of  contradiction.  But  contradiction  cannot  coexist  wilh 
Truth.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  should  ob- 
serve the  order  of  precedence  in  our  Dreams,  and  judge 
accordingly  of  good  and  evil.  One  other  matter  is  to 
be  remembered,  from  which  the  Oneirocritick  derives 
considerable  advantage,  namely,  that  the  fulfilment  of 
Dreams  is  indeterminate  in  point  of  time. 

The  Yth  Book  consists  entirely  of  Examples,  among 
which  there  is  scarcely  one  which  would  repay  the  trouble 
Akiram-  of  transcription.  Rigaux  has  annexed  to  his  Edition  of 
jwychu*  Artemidorus,  the  OndrocrUica  of  Astrampaychux,  a 

yol.  xxv. 


Caution*  re 
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tcrpreU- 

tiua. 


Greek  author  of  uncertain  date,  comprised  in  100  ONK1RO- 
lambics,  and  a similar  Work  by  Nicephorus,  Patriarch  CHI- 
of  Constantinople,  extending  to  146.  The  precepts  of  the 
latter,  in  order  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  composition, 
are  an-anged  in  divisions  marshalled  in  the  order  of  the  ph^u**’ 
Alphabet,  so  that  each  line  of  each  separate  division  F 
commences  with  the  same  letter.  These  Poetical  pieces 
are  followed  by  the  Oneirocritica  of  Achinet,  a Physi-  Achmet 
cian,  who  from  internal  evidence  appears  to  have  been 
a Christian.  They  are  written  in  Greek,  and  detail  at 
very  considerable  length  the  Oriental  interpretation  of 
Dreams.  The  concise  and  abrupt  style  in  which  they 
are  written  forbids  abridgement ; and  they  form  rather 
a aeries  of  heads  than  a connected  Treatise.  Wc  trust, 
however,  to  compensate  the  inability  which  we  feel  to 
present  our  readers  wilh  a specimen  from  this  Work,  by 
abstracting  the  particulars  of  another  from  the  pen  of  a 
native  Arab,  which  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
notice. 

Mucrobius,  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  Somnium  Macrobiu*. 
Scipionis  of  Cicero,  has  distributed  Dreams  into  five 
principal  classes  : 1.  or<^ot,  somnium,  or  the  legitimate 
Dream  ; 2.  opajut,  visio,  a waking  ecstasy ; 8.  xpijpa- 
•nnubo,  oraeulum,  a divine  Dream  procured  by  sleeping 
on  some  particular  consecrated  spot,  a common  mode  of 
Divination  frequently  mentioned  by  profane  writers,  and 
alluded  to  by  Isaiah,  when  he  speaks  of  those  who 

TOtt  HPtjuaat  Kat  f.y  7ots  tnrrjXa/oif  KOintbviat  Ztu  iyviryta  : 

(Ixv.  4.)  4.  fyvv-ytoy,  insomnium,  a Dream  which  may 
be  traced  to  Physical  causes,  as  redundant  heatih,  ex- 
cited imagination,  repletion,  hunger,  thirst,  indigestion, 
fatigue,  or  any  passion  roused  immediately  before  falling 
asleep  ; 5.  <f>ayraana,  the  flouting  images  which  arise 
being  sleeping  and  waking.  The  last  two  species  he 
considers  unworthy  of  regard.  Virgil  has  stigmatized 
insomnia  as  falsa ; and  their  name,  as  Macrobius  tells 
us,  has  been  given  them  because  una  cum  somno  oco- 
lant,  cl  pariter  cvanescunt.  Hinc  ft  insoninio  nomnt  cxl 
non  quia  jyer  somnium  videtur,  ted  quia  in  ipno  somnio 
tantummodo  case  creditur  dum  videtur , post  somnium 
nullam  sui  utilitatem  v cl  signijicalioncm  relinquit.  To 
the  quiyinapa  he  assigns  the  tytaXrqv,  or  Nightmare  ; 
and  neither  from  it,  nor  from  the  insomnium,  does  he 
think  any  knowledge  of  futurity  can  be  derived.  Of 
the  other  three  kinds  belonging  to  Divination,  the  first 
two  ore  eosily  interpreted.  In  the  Oracular  Dream, 
some  grave  personage,  a Parent,  a Priest,  or  even  a 
God,  0(>erily  declares  matters  which  will  or  will  not 
happen,  which  should  be  done  or  avoided  ; in  the 
Vision  a distinct  scenical  representation  is  afforded  to 
the  eye  ; but  in  the  * Oyetpos , the  Dream  proper,  every 
thing  is  figurative  and  symbolical,  and  needs  unravel- 
ment.  The  .Somnium  is  subdivided  into  i.  proprium, 
when  the  Dreamer  himself  is  active  or  passive  ; 2.  ali- 
enum , when  some  one  else  appears  to  be  so ; 3.  com- 
mune,  when  himself  and  another  jointly  are  so  ; 4.  pu- 
blicum, when  the  transaction  affects  the  public  welfare  ; 

5.  generate,  when  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  or  the  whole 
Universe,  form  the  subject.  The  Dream  of  Scipio  pre- 
sents specimens  of  all  the  subdivisions  in  one.  (i.  3.) 

This  quinqu&rticular  distribution  of  Dreams  may  be 
found  almost  verbatim  in  a Tract  by  St  Augustin,  de 
Salutaribus  Documents,  Opera,  iii.  363. 

The  interpretation  of  Dreams,  indeed,  frequently nccu-  Tertollito, 
pies  the  notice  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  I n the  Tract ,lr  ^ 
of  Tcrtullian  de  Animd, — one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
not  one  of  the  least  obscure  Works  which  has  proceeded 
4 N 
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OMDKV)  from  the  pen  of  that  remarkable  W riter — occurs  a long  and 
CRJ-  important  passage  concerning  the  nature  of  Dreams.  Jt 

TICKS.  is  by  no  means  easy  at  any  time  to  transfuse  the  Latinity 
of  the  Carthaginian  Father  into  another  Language,  and 
the  subject  which  he  treats  in  this  instance  not  a little 
increases  our  ordinary  difficulty ; but  his  reasoning,  so 
far  as  we  comprehend  it,  appears  in  brief  to  be  as  follows. 
After  recounting  various  Philosophical  opinions  concern* 
iag  the  nature  of  Sleep,  and  inclining  to  the  notion  of 
the  Stoics  who  define  it  a relaxation  of  the  |*>wer  of  the 
senses,  it  remains,  he  says,  to  state  a Christian  opinion 
concerning  Dreams — ut  de  accenlibus  tomni — as  he  un- 
translatably  styles  them.  When  the  Body  sleeps,  it  takes 
its  own  peculiar  refreshment,  but  that  refreshment  not 
being  adapted  to  the  Soul,  which  does  not  rest,  she,  during 
the  inactivity  of  the  bodily  members,  employs  her  own. 
So  a gladiator  without  arms,  or  a charioteer  without  his 
chariot,  may  each  respectively  exhibit  the  movements  and 
gestures  belonging  to  his  Art;  and  even'  process  of  those 
exercises  may  appear  to  be  represented,  although  not  a 
single  act  be  performed  in  reality.  He  then  nicely  di&lin- 
guUhes  between  the  hallucinations  of  insanity  and  of 
Dreaming.  The  latter  result  not  from  unsoundness  of 
mental  health,  but  agreeably  to  the  course  of  Nature; 
the  Intellect  is  under  a shadow,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
extinguished. 

He  next  proceeds  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus, 
in  which  Dreams  are  considered  altogether  idle  and 
fortuitous ; for  who  is  there,  he  asks,  so  altogether  dis- 
encumbered from  the  attributes  of  our  human  state, 
a»  not  at  some  time  or  other  to  acknowledge  that  a 
Dream  has  been  verified?  Then  running  through  many 
of  the  well-known  common-places  on  Dreaming,  he 
expresses  his  belief  that  future  honours  and  dignities, 
medical  remedies,  thefts,  and  treasure,  have  at  times 
been  revealed  by  Dreams.  Many  Dreams,  lie  thinks,  may 
be  attributed  to  the  agency  of  Demons,  some  of  which 
are  true  and  agreeable,  although  they  are  mostly  vain, 
inefficient,  and  turbulent,  full  of  mocking  and  impurity; 
for  it  it  but  natural  that  images  should  resemble  the 
substances  which  they  sliadow  out  Dreams  also  proceed 
from  God  as  one  portion  of  Prophecy.  Some  arise 
from  that  intensity  with  which  the  Mind  directs  itself  to 
particular  objects  ; although  Dreaming  is  by  no  means 
a voluntary  operatiou.  There  is  another  class  springing 
from  neither  divine  nor  demoniacal  influence,  not  re- 
flecting mental  images,  out  of  the  pale  of  reasoning,  of 
interpretation,  und  even  of  narration  itself,  and  which 
must  be  referred  to  Ecstaxi* — a state  which  he  has 
before  described  in  words  whiek  we  dare  not  quit,  as 
trerssut  xensCx  ft  amentia  instar ; the  coodition  into 
which  God  threw  Adam  during  the  formation  of  Eve. 
C.  46 — 47. 

Lactaotiua.  In  a short  passage  of  bis  Tract  De  Opijicio  Dei,  Lac* 
tantius  expresses  his  conviction  of  Divine  agency  in 
Dreams.  The  undoubted  testimony  of  History,  lie  says, 
frequently  presents  us  with  remarkable  verifications  of 
Dreams,  and  part  of  the  economy  of  Prophecy  depends 
upon  them.  Virgil's  evidence  may  be  admitted  that 
they  ore  neither  always  true  nor  always  false.  False 
Dreams  are  connected  solely  with  Sleep.  Those  which 
arc  true  are  sent  by  God,  in  order  that  we  may  learn 
. impending  good  or  evil  by  their  revelation.  (18.) 

.jprua.  Cyprian  affirms  that  be  was  instructed  by  a Dream  to 
mix  wine  with  water  in  the  Eucharist  (Ep.  63.)  St.  Basil 
discreetly  recommends  those  upon  whom  Dreams  make 
undue  itnprcssiou  to  retd  content  with  Scripture,  and  not 


lo  allow  the  phantasms  of  Sleep  to  counterbalance  the  GNE1R0- 
doctrines  of  Salvation.  (Ep.  120.)  At  a much  later  CRI- 
date,  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  wrote  a very  neat  and  TICKSL 
satisfactory  Sermon  de  Somniis.  The  Devils,  he  says, 
often  disturb  men  at  night  by  Dreams ; and  not  unfre-  ciairrai? 
quently  attacking  them  with  more  open  force,  whip  them 
bodily.  Both  Fasting  and  Replctiou  will  occasion 
Dreams,  nay  the  Mind  of  itself  alone  will  furnish  them; 
but  many  arise  from  Diabolical  illusions.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  too  easily  give  credit  to  Dreams,  notwith- 
standing some  are  true,  lest  Satan,  transforming  himself 
Into  an  Angel  of  Light,  should  deceive  the  unwary. 

Moreover,  the  verification  itself  is  now  and  then  con- 
trived by  the  fraud  of  Devils,  in  order  to  increase  their 
power  of  misleading  the  over  confident.  Finally,  says 
the  good  Father,  iu  his  peroration,  in  omni  r i/d  tud 
coniemne  auguria  et  tomnia  el  pone  i pem  tuam  perfect $ 
in  Dei  proridentid,  et  in  hac  vita  et  in  futurd  venient 
tibi  protpera.  De  modo  bene  rivendi.  Serm,  8B. 

The  Schoolmen  approached  the  subject  of  Dreams 
after  a widely  different  fashion,  and  there  are  some  nice 
points  examined  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  investiga-  Thmnaa 
lion  of  which  we  cannot  venture  to  follow  Ills  steps.  Aquinas*. 
Tom.  iii.  Quasi.  Ixxx,  Art.  7.  On  the  general  nature 
of  Oneirocriticka,  lie  inquires  in  another  place,  vtrum 
divinalio  qua  Jit  per  somniasit  illicita?  In  favour  of  its 
lawfulness,  he  argues  that  it  is  not  unlawful  lo  apply  to 
God  for  instruction,  and  that  God  sometimes  gives  in- 
struction by  Dreams ; that  holy  men,  as  Joseph  and 
Daniel,  have  been  skilled  in  this  Art ; that  it  is  irrational 
to  deny  any  thing  which  is  affirmed  by  general  experience, 
but  general  experience  affirms  that  Dreams  give  indica- 
tions of  future  events,  and  therefore  that  since  they  be- 
long to  Divination,  it  is  lawful  to  interpret  them.  The 
last  syllogism  appears  in  all  points  a manifest prlilio  prin~ 
cipii . On  the  other  hand,  he  advauces  the  prohibition 
in  Deuteronomy,  xviii.  10.,  and  his  conclusion  appears  to 
be  that  if  Dreams  are  suggested  by  Angels,  they  may  be 
investigated,  if  by  Devils,  it  is  as  well  to  leave  them 
alone.  Nothing  seems  wanting  for  the  application  of 
this  excellent  advice,  unless  it  be  a criterion  by  which  the 
origin  may  be  discovered.  (Torn.  ii.  Quasi,  xcv.  Art.  6.) 

Wc  come  next  to  the  Orientalists,  by  whom  the  Art  Oriental 
of  Oneirocriticka  has  been  largely  cultivated.  Pierre  Oneirocri- 
Valtier,  a Physician,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Arabic 
in  Paris,  published,  in  1664,  L'Onirocnte  Mussulman, 
a translation  from  the  Work  of  Gabdorrhachutnan,  the  Gsbdorrha- 
Son  of  Nasar,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  flourished  in  chanwa. 
the  lid  Century  of  the  Hegira.  This  Tract,  like  (hat  of 
Artemidorus,  effectually  confirms  Cicero’s  remark,  nihil 
iam  pr <t poster  e,  lam  incondite,  tarn  monslruoxe  cogitari 
potest,  quod  non  pouimns  somniare;  nevertheless,  we 
can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  the  heaviest  indi- 
gestion which  gluttony  ever  brought  down  as  its  own 
punishment,  could  produce  some  such  Dreams  as  the  sou 
of  Nasar  professes  to  expound. 

Dreams,  wc  are  told  in  the  outset,  form  one  of  the  Qnalifea. 
forty-six  parts  of  Prophecy;  and  that  man  who  under-  txxMofaa 
takes  their  interpretation  should  understand  the  Book 
of  God,  and  remember  the  words  of  his  Apostle,  whose  cn'lc*t 
name  be  perpetually  blessed.  He  should  also  coin  pre- 
hem  1 Arabic  Proverbs,  and  the  Etymologies  of  Words  ; 
the  distinction  of  incu,  of  their  habits  and  of  their  condi- 
tions; he  should  be  skilled  in  the  principles  of  Interpre- 
tation ; ami  possess  a clean  Spirit,  chaste  morals,  and 
the  Word  of  Truth.  V ariosi*  examples  ore  then  given  of  exemplified, 
the  necessity  for  each  of  the  above  attain  meats.  Expla- 
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Truest 
Dreamt  at 
■dawn. 


Ornwal 

Principle*. 


ONR1RO*  nations  are  often  to  be  drawn,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
CRI-  Koran  ; as  for  instance,  if  an  Egg  be  seen  in  a Dream, 
who  can  doubt  that  the  Dream  concerns  Women,  when 
he  remembers  the  text,  **  Women  are  like  an  Egg  hid- 
den in  a nest?1*  Secondly,  we  mast  often  decide  from 
the  Words  of  the  Apostle;  e.  g.  Mohammed,  having 
once  called  a Shrewmonse  a little  adulteress,  it  follows, 
that  all  Dreams  concerning  Shrewmice  relate  to  faithless 
wives.  Thirdly,  Proverbs  and  words  in  Dreams  realize 
themselves  to  the  very  letter,  or  its  contrary.  Fourthly, 
Dreams  vary  in  an  essential  manner,  according  to  the 
distinction  in  men's  moral  habits  ; thus,  if  a man  of 
probity  dream  that  he  has  his  hands  tied,  no  more  is 
meant  than  to  signify  his  aversion  from  ill ; but  if  he  be 
a wicked  inan  to  whom  such  a Dream  occurs,  it  be- 
tokens the  multitude  of  his  crimes,  and  his  final  damna- 
tion. So,  too,  there  » a variation  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  time : to  be  mounted  on  an  Elephant  by  night 
portends  some  occurrence  of  great  show  but  little  profit ; 
whereas  a ride  on  the  same  animal  by  day  is  a sure 
forerunner  of  the  repudiation  of  a Wife.  In  their  esti- 
mate of  the  most  veritable  Dreams,  the  Arabs  agree  with 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  place  them,  like  the  v-rap 
of  Homer,  just  before  dawn: 

Om  Srmf,  Cl U'  JrA*.,  i rm  nnJ  iV««w  Irm. 

To  these  they  odd  such  as  occur  during  a noontide  nap- 
Moreover  Dreams  are  always  most  likely  to  prove  true 
which  happen  during  the  season  of  ripe  fruit 

The  first  duty  of  a Musulman  Oneirocritick  may 
be  thought  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  that  he  have  a 
right  understanding  of  all  that  is  told  him  by  the 
person  who  makes  report  of  the  Dream  ; for  if  the  whole 
Dream  be  confused,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  principles, 
it  must  be  considered  of  that  kind  which  are  called  in- 
explicable. A resolution,  to  which  he  must  strictly  ad- 
here, involves  in  it  something  of  a pious  fraud  ; if  any 
Dream  be  reported  to  him  of  which  the  true  interpreta- 
tion tends  to  the  commission  of  ill,  he  must  put  a good 
face  on  the  matter,  and  give  an  answer,  less  true,  indeed, 
but  more  profitable.  He  must  carefully  remember,  that 
trees,  beasts  of  prey,  and  birds,  denote  men  generally  ; 
but  in  each  of  these  he  must  have  regard  to  the  species  ; 
thus  a palm-tree  marks  an  Arab,  hut  a walnut-tree  a 
native  of  Gogeinia ; the  former  a useful  man,  endowed 
with  many  good  qualities  ; the  latter  a cheat  and  a 
quarrelsome  peraon,  for  the  following  plain  reasons,  that 
nuts  make  a noise  when  they  are  shaken,  and  that  no  one 
can  get  at  their  kernels  without  having  first  cracked  the 
outer  shell.  A Bird  denotes  a great  traveller;  but  a 
Peacock,  a Vulture,  or  an  Eagle,  implies  a King  of 
Gagemia,  with  his  rich  attire,  his  inexhaustible  treasures, 
and  his  superb  retinue.  The  wise  man  who  dreams  of 
a Crow,  ora  Magpie,  will  beware  lest  he  encounter  some 
impious  and  irreligious  hypocrite. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  enter  upon  all  the  various  Dreams 
to  which  Gabdorrhaehaman  has  appended  resolutions, 
and  the  Reader  probably  will  think  that,  as  it  is,  we 
extend  our  specimens  too  widely.  Hapless  is  the  Priest 
who,  in  his  Dream,  makes  a call  to  Prayer  without  ob- 
taining a congregation,  he  will  inevitably  prove  a thief; 
An  Orator,  yet  more  hapless  the  Candidate  for  Oratorical  distinction 
who  dreams  that  he  has  made  a speech,  unless  lie  be  fully 
qualified  for  his  task  ; tie  will  assuredly  be  crucified.  Of 
the  Planets,  Saturn  represents  the  Chief  Justice  ; Mars 
the  Commander-in-Chief ; Jupiter  the  Lord  Treasurer,  or 
Lord  Chamberlain,  or,  occasionally,  some  other  distin- 
guished personage  ; Venus,  the  Queen  ; and  Mercury, 
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the  Home  Secretary.  Whoever  dreams  that  he  devours  ONRIRO- 
the  stars,  will  live  free  of  expense  at  some  great  man’s 
table.  To  roast  meat  is  a sign  that  the  Dreamer  is  abu-  r ‘ 
sive,  and  a backbiter ; to  eat  roasted  meat  is  a sure 
forerunner  of  little  profit  and  much  enre ; to  boil  a kettle 
with  meat  in  it,  is  a proof  that  gain  will  be  derived  from 
some  householder,  who  is  represented  by  the  kettle ; 
but,  alas  for  him  whose  kettle  is  without  meat ! he  will 
affront  a householder  and  suffer  for  his  pains. 

Especial  note  should  be  taken  of  the  sort  of  house  Bonnet, 
which  presents  itself  in  our  Dream ; one  plastered  and 
unknown  to  us  is  tlie  tomb ; one  unknown  but  not 
plastered  is  a wife.  If  any  man  dream  that  he  is  un- 
roofing his  own  house  he  will  become  poor ; if  that  of 
another,  he  will  become  rich  at  that  other’s  expense. 

Fruits  differ  widely  in  their  prognostics.  Apples  betoken  Fruit*, 
professional  advantage  in  proportion  to  the  quuutity  eaten. 

Oranges  in  great  numbers  foretell  riches,  and  one  or 
two  signify  virtuous  children ; neither  is  their  yellow 
colour,  although  generally  ill-omened,  to  be  feared  as 
unpropitious ; but  pears,  apricots,  saffron,  quinces,  and 
melons,  notify  distress  and  sickness.  White  and  red  grapes 
are  eminently  fortunate,  they  are,  indeed,  the  juice  of  the 
good  things  of  this  World.  Not  so  the  black  kind,  espe-  Black 
dolly  when  out  of  season ; disease  will  follow  them.  grape*- 
Sometimes,  from  the  number  of  stones  which  they  con- 
tain, may  be  estimated  the  number  of  bastinadoes  which 
he  who  eats  them  will  receive;  sometimes  the  number 
of  pimples  which  will  blush  upon  hia  skin.  In  a word, 
no  good  can  arise  from  any  black  grape,  because  when 
Noah,  to  whom  God  grant  Peace,  cursed  his  son  in  his 
wrath,  the  grapes  which  he  held  in  his  hand  turned  to  a 
dark  colour. 

To  dream  that  we  have  our  heads  beneath  our  shoul-  Affections 
deni  without  their  being  severed  at  the  neck,  is  a sign  of  of  the 
dismissal  by  a superior,  and  of  consequent  poverty ; Ex- 
change of  hair  from  black  to  white  betokens  approaching 
honours ; increase  of  the  length  of  beard,  notifies  care, 
discontent,  and  misfortune,  proportioned  to  the  elonga- 
tion. To  be  shaved  is  ill  omened  ; to  be  anointed,  pro- 
vided the  oil  be  fragTant,  the  contrary.  The  sprouting  of 
whiskers  to  one  who  usually  shaves  them  is  a sign  of  debt. 

As  we  eat  our  own  brains,  or  those  of  another  man,  we 
shall  live  respectively  at  his  or  our  own  cost.  He  who 
dreams  that  his  tongue  has  grown  to  an  immoderate 
length,  will  vanquish  his  opponent  in  argument,  if  he  lie 
engaged  in  any  controversy  ; if  otherwise,  he  will  utter 
much  folly  and  ribaldry;  but  under  all  circumstances, 
and  on  every  occasion,  few  Dreams  can  be  more  fortunate 
than  that  in  which  a man  sees  the  tongue  of  his  wife 
amputated  at  the  root. 

Each  tooth  {mints  to  a different  relation  : the  two  in  Teeth, 
front  denote  children,  brothers,  and  sisters,  the  next  two 
uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  and  so  on  to  tlie  more  remote. 

The  reader  of  Herodotus  (vi.  107.)  will  remember  the 
evil  augury  which  Hippias  drew  from  the  loss  of  his 
last  tooth  cm  the  sands  of  Marathon  ; but  the  Kludif 
Almansor  took  a sure  mode  of  obtaining  a happy  prog-  Tba  Kbalif 
nostic,  when  he  dreamed  that  his  complete  set  fell  out  Alnuosor. 
from  his  jaws.  The  first  interpreter  whom  he  consulted 
informed  him  that  all  his  relations  would  die.  The 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  was  angry,  and  dismissed 
the  melancholy  Seer  with  abundance  of  hard  words. 

“ God  has  given  you  an  evil  mouth,  and  pul  into  it  evil 
words.  Quit  my  presence,  and  take  the  curse  of  God  iQ 
your  company!’*  The  second  Oneirocritick  who  was 
aumiuoued  did  not  require  further  warning  ; he  was 
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ONEIRO*  one,  wc  are  told,  experienced  in  addressing  the  Great ; 

CR1-  and  he  modified  the  unpleasant  answer,  so  os  to  assure 
^ TICKS.  ^ t|iaj  should  outlive  ull  his  connections. 

™ ’ ~l_  Almausor  smiled  graciously  at  the  announcement,  and 
ordered  the  agreeable  Prophet  10,000  drachms  of  gold." 
Marriage.  The  son  of  Sirin  was  informed  one  morning  by  a 
man  already  affianced,  that  lie  hud  dreamed  his  betrothed 
was  changed  into  a little  Ethiopian  Dwarf.  **  Hnsten 
to  complete  your  nuptials,”  was  the  advice  which  he 
receives!;  ‘‘the  blackness  of  the  Bride  signifies  great 
riches,  the  smallness  of  her  stature  brevity  of  days.” 
The  Lover  obeyed,  and  in  a few  days  buried  his  newly 
married  wife,  and  inherited  her  great  wealth. 

Horses.  The  colour  of  Horses  is  important ; black,  while,  and 
bay  are  fortunate ; chestnut  is  better  than  any  other 
colour,  but  the  happiest  of  all  is  the  steed  with  four 
while  feet  and  a star  in  his  forehead.  A black  mnre 
signifies  a rich  wife  ; a dappled  grey  one  of  extraordinary 
beauty;  a greenish-bay  (?)  a devotee;  a dark  bay  a 
skilful  musician ; a bright  chestnut,  one  wealthy  and 
Am*  pious.  Asses  are  yet  more  tucky  than  Horses,  and  the 
rules  in  regard  to  their  colours  are  alike.  The  more 
signs  of  blows  and  bruises  which  an  Ass  exhibits,  the 
better  is  it  for  the  Dreamer.  To  buy  an  Ass,  and  to  pay 
for  it  in  ready  money,  prognosticates  success.  To  kill 
an  Ass  in  order  to  eat  its  flesh,  foretells  treasure  trove ; 
but  to  drink  an  Ass’s  milk  is  a sign  of  heavy  sickness. 
Resume-  Resurrcction-tneii  should  be  careful  to  whom  they 
tiw*-nMat.  relate  their  Dreams.  **  What  answer,"  said  a stranger 
to  the  son  of  Sirin,  41  shall  I convey  to  a man  who  has 
dreamed  that  he  broke  some  eggs,  and  took  out  the 
white,  leaving  the  yolks  in  the  shells ?’’  “Tell  him  to 
come  aud  consult  me  in  person,”  replied  the  Oneirocritick, 
Jt  was  in  vain  that  the  same  message  was  often  repeated  ; 
the  son  of  Sirin  refused  all  answer,  till  the  messenger 
avowed  that  himself  was  the  Dreamer,  and  confirmed  (he 
statement  by  an  oath.  “ Seize  that  man  and  bear  him 
before  the  Cadi,  for  he  disinters  and  robs  the  dead  !”  was 
the  declaration  which  immediately  overwhelmed  him 
with  terror  and  astonishment. 

Antidote  to  On  awaking  after  a bad  Dream  it  is  prudent  to  spit 
evilDuams.  on  the  |eft  *jdef  and  to  ask  God’s  protection  from  Satan. 

This  precept  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  Prophet, 
(to  whom  God  grant  Peace  and  Mercy,)  and  it  is  a 
sufficient  antidote  against  the  most  evil  Dreams.  An- 
other precept  traced  to  the  Prophet,  with  which  we  shall 
conclude  our  notice  of  Gnbdorrhachaman,  is  that  “ a 
Iranortance  Dream  belongs  to  the  first  interpreter.”  Mohammed,  it 
pf™*  seems,  on  two  separate  occasions,  explained  a Dream 
urtwfreU-  whjch  a woman  related  to  him  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband — namely,  that  the  main  beam  of  their  house 
was  broken — as  a sign  that  her  husband  would  return  in 
safely,  ond  that  she  would  benr  a son.  On  a third 
application  with  a similar  Dream,  the  Prophet  was  not 
at  home;  and  Gaira  replied  in  his  stead,  that  the 
woman’s  husband  would  die,  and  that  she  would  pro- 
duce a daughter.  On  Mohammed’s  return,  the  Dreamer 
complained  of  the  evil  change  in  interpretation,  and  was 
silenced  by  the  nhovc  diclum.  The  event  was  according 
to  the  prediction  ; and  Gabdorrhachaman  easily  dis- 
covers a reason  for  the  anomaly.  There  was  some  dif- 
ference, he  says,  either  in  the  limes  or  else  in  the  woman. 
Osaka,  Of  modern  Oneirocriticks,  Cardan,  who  has  written 
Four  Books  Sornniorum  Synesiorum  omnis  generis  in- 
eomnia  explieantes,  in  the  course  of  which  he  is  largely 
indebted  to  Artcinidorus,  was  an  arrant  Dreamer  in  his 
own  person ; and  the  last  Chapter  of  his  IVth  Book 


contains  more  than  fifty  examples  derived  from  himself!  ONEIRO 
Many  of  them  are  specimens  of  egregious  trifling.  < KI- 
some  probably  are  not  confined  very  strictly  within  the  TICKS, 
bounds  of  Truth.  Thus  when  he  wat  in  doubt  whether 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  would  associate  him,  he  dreamed 
towards  dawn,  dum  iUucncertl , (a  season,  it  will  be 
remembered,  of  no  ordinary  importance  to  the  Dreamer,) 
that  he  saw  Alexander  the  Great  and  HephesLion  en- 
gaged in  a Lion  hunt.  Hephestion  bore  a club,  and 
Alexander,  who  was  unarmed,  endeavoured  to  tear 
asunder  the  jaws  of  the  Royal  Beast,  whom  he  had  seized 
with  his  hauds.  At  first  the  hero  appeared  likelv  to 
succeed,  till  the  Lion  gri]>ed  his  hands  fust,  and  but  for 
the  aid  of  Hephestiou’s  club,  he  must  have  perished. 

No  brains  but  such  as  those  possessed  by  Curdan  would 
have  been  able  to  connect  this  adventure  with  his  own 
existing  circumstances  : Signi/icavit  Alexander  de  causa 
agi  quit  jam  diu  periisse  videbalur.  Ephestionem  exisli - 
mo  Lucamfuisse  Crucnunt , medicum , amicum  Sfundrali 
. . . Profuit  hoc  somnium  non  mediocriter  ad  consequent 
dam  victoriam  causes  quam  profligatam  existimaveram. 

(253.) 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  November,  1539,  Cardan 
dreamed  that  he  saw  his  stomach  full  of  food  taken  out 
of  Ins  body  and  replaced.  He  was  discontented  at  the 
operation,  and  remarked  that  his  stomach  would  never 
digest  so  well  as  it  bad  done  heretofore.  On  the  day 
following,  all  the  anagnosta  of  his  left  hand  were  cut,  not 
however  so  that  any  of  them  fell  out.  This  qualification 
had  been  signified  by  the  replacing  of  his  stomach,  just 
as  its  extraction  and  consequent  deterioration  of  digest- 
ive virtue  hud  typified  the  loss  of  power  in  his  hand. 

Et  ventriculus  significabat  familiarem  ; continetur  enim 
intra  corpus  vt  familiaris  qui  in  domo  alilur ; et  csl 
exangms  quia  mihi  sanguine  conjunctus  non  erat.  (255.) 

The  payment  of  some  money  by  a debtor  who  had 
long  and  obstinately  resisted,  and  who  at  length  was 
compelled  to  refund  by  the  interference  of  the  Criminal 
Judge,  was  presignified  by  a Dream,  in  which  Curdan 
imagined  that  he  was  eating  the  egg  of  an  Ostrich  at 
that  Magistrate’s  table.  No  one  can  fail  to  discover 
the  analogy  between  the  fact  and  its  symbol.  Ocum 
enim  iUius  avis  concoctu  contvmacissimum,  ipse  r«*ro 
avis  magna,  potent  ac  nobilis  qualitatem  debitor  is  de - 
clarabat.  (259.) 

Cardan’s  literary  efforts  were  frequently  (perhaps  we  ni*Lit«r*iy 
might  justly  say  always)  the  result  of  Dreaming.  On  the  Breams, 
night  of  the  1st  of  Jauuary,  1543,  he  dreamed  that,  in  com- 
pany with  some  friends,  he  inspected  a beautiful  marble 
Tomb,  covered  with  ancient  inscriptions.  This  Dream  wa4 
plainly  verified  by  his  undertaking  and  finishing  in  that 
year  a Tract  de  Sapientid ; for  both  Books  and  Tombs 
ore  monuments;  the  presence  of  friends  implied  public 
cation  ; and  the  lime,  New  year's  night,  pointed  to  the 
completion  of  the  Work  within  the  current  year.  The 
Tomb,  however,  was  an  ill  omen  as  to  the  circulation  of 
the  book,  because  few  have  leisure  to  look  at  a Tomb, 
however  exquisite  may  be  its  workmanship.  (262.) 

During  a Dream  in  the  year  1557,  he  was  delighted  by 
a most  ravishing  and  celestial  harmony,  and  immediately 
on  awaking  he  perceived  that  he  had  discovered  the 
resolution  of  a doubt,  upon  the  investigation  of  which 
he  had  been  occupied  nearly  twenty  years,  namely, 
why  some  persons  die  and  others  recover  from  Fever  ? 

At  the  moment,  he  called  for  writing  material*,  and 
began  to  compose  that  most  choice  volume,  ( librum 
ilium  pulcherrimum ,)  his  Ars  porta  mtdendi,  which  he 
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finished  after  four  years’ toil,  and  more  than  twenty  tran- 
scriptions. The  labour,  however,  according  to  his  own 
estimate,  was  well  expended,  and  its  product  was  sym- 
; bolired  by  the  Dreum.  Of  the  Book  he  sialCB,  in  quo 
lata,  promts  mcdicina  continetur  ; of  its  prognostic.  Sic 
ex  harmonia  dirina  sapimlia  portendebatur.  (276.) 

Literary  Dreams  have  occurred  to  other  writers  also. 
When  the  pious,  orthodox,  and  excellent  Metropolitan, 

1 Bmdwardine,  was'engaged  in  writing  down  Pelagius, 
(as  he  tells  us  in  his  Preface  to  this  Tract  de  Causd  Dei , 
which,  although  now  unread,  obtained  from  contempo- 
rary admiration  the  title  of  Doctor  profundus  for  its 
author,)  he  dreamed  one  night  that  he  was  struggling 
lit  the  air  with  his  antagonist,  who  at  first  prevailed 
against  him.  and  cast  him  headlong  from  a fearful 
height.  The  combat  was  long  and  doubtful,  but  the 
Archbishop  in  the  end  was  triumphant,  and  broke  the 
Heretic’s  neck  : insomuch  that  he  awoke  greatly  re- 
freshed and  consoled,  and  proceeded  with  renewed  spirit 
in  his  Work  of  controversy. 

But  a few  years  after  the  decease  of  Cardan,  towards 
the  close  of  the  XVth  Century,  Oneirocriticks  were  pro- 
fessed by  a Neapolitan  Gentleman,  Ginniaio  Maio,  who 
deserves  greater  credit  for  his  exertions  in  restoring  the 
pure  usage  of  Latinity  than  for  all  his  skill  in  Dreams. 
Among  his  Disciples  of  note  are  counted  Sannazaro  and 
Alexander  ab  Alexandra,  the  Author  of  the  Genialet 
Dies,  tin*  latter  of  whom  has  left  some  account  of  his 
preceptor.  He  describes  him  as  a man  well  tinctured 
with  letters,  and  studious  in  investigating  and  noting 
down  the  peculiar  powers  of  Language.  His  discipline 
in  tuition  wras  most  precise  ; and  what  is  more  to  our 
purpose,  he  was  considered  so  veracious  an  Oncirocritick, 
that  his  responses  were  esteemed  to  be  almost  divine 
admonitions.  Every  morning  during  the  period  of  Alex- 
ander’s attendance  on  his  Lectures,  there  flocked  to  him 


At  Mi  ventum,  Un,  pnrdktrc  casus  ONK1RO* 

F<**  at,  <■/  mil  ft  ccnitduiur  CHI- 

fftC  tanlum  out  are  fumes,  out  nuntia  irntu  TICKS. 

FuJgura.  ted  Sty  gin  SOmm«  miua  /acts.  

Spmnta  qute  misemm  per tu  riant  itrpr  yi artem,  OKI  AS. 

l)um  ment  in  err  tit  prndft  imaging  at  v r • 

O quod e*  per  te  vanum  posuiue  dmorm 
Mr  memini,  et  l ettos  continue. use  dies. 

0 fifties,  trepidut  cum  non  tpcmrnda  putarem, 

In  noilrum  cari  dumnn  futura  caput. 

S<ep’  tneer  tiH  cum  mmum  tun  pue/dr, 

Dtxisd,  certot  hand  procul  este  metut. 

Steve  iltam  modulo*  fust r art  in  famine  erinei 
Jursisd,  et  miito  solvere  form  sale. 

Quod  si  odm  terns  taiem  te  fata  dedust  nt, 

Sprmuel  Th  trims  A far  da  Roma  viros. 

Maio  has  called  down  upon  himself  a heavy  con- 
demnation from  the  pen  of  Del  Rio,  (Di*q.  Mag.  lib.  iv. 
c.  3.  q.  6.  p.  278.)  but  he  lived  to  good  purpose  if  it 
were  only  that  he  has  suggested  the  acute  remarks  on 
Dreaming  which  Bayle  has  appended  to  his  name.  Bajlc. 
That  writer  treats  the  Art  of  Oueirocriticks  as  the  most 
frivolous  and  ridiculous  of  all  pursuits  ; at  the  same 
time  admitting  that  Dreams  themselves  involve  inquiries 
of  interest.  Je  crois  que  Ton  petti  dire  det  Songcs  la 
me  me  choxe  d-pru-pres  qve  det  Sortileges  : ils  contiennent 
injitiimenl  moins  de  mystcres  que  le.Peuple  ne  It  croii, 
et  un  pen  plus  que  ne  le  croient  Us  Esprits  forts.  He 
then  points  to  the  innumerable  similar  waking  phantasies 
which  fade  away  from  the  Mind  unnoticed,  but  which  if 
they  occurred  during  Steep  would  be  treasured  up  as 
almost  prophetical. 

There  is  one  species  of  Dreams  which  an  old  writer 
has  noticed  with  greater  respect  perhaps  than  they  de- 
serve, and  we  may  conclude  with  his  words,  even  if  wc 
do  not  altogether  assent  to  them.  '*  Their  rash  opinion  Warning  to 
is  much  to  be  checked,  which  contemne  Dreames  as  MeUphyii- 
metre  delusorie,  al (edging  by  waic  of  disproofc  an  old  €Ma** 


a throng  of  Dreamers  of  mark  and  reputation  ; and  he 
expounded  and  explained  to  them,  not  obscurely  and  per- 
functorily as  most  others,  but  distinctly  and  openly,  all  the 
enigmas  presented  in  Sleep,  and  their  prognostications, 
whether  of  good  or  evil,  so  that  you  would  suppose  them 
announced  by  an  inspired  Prophet.  Many  through  his 
admonitions  escaped  death  or  calamity,  (i.  11.) 

Sannazaro  also  has  celebrated  his  preceptor  in  the 
Vlllh  Elegy  of  his  lid  Book.  The  lines  are  so  polished 
and  harmonious,  that  we  must  indulge  ourselves  by  the 
transcription  of  a short  passage. 


erromous  verse, 

Smmm  me  cures  nam  falfunl  p/urima  plum, 

speaking  indefinitlie  of  Dreames  without  distinction, 
whereas  in  truth,  great  valure  is  in  them  in  respect  of 
their  kind  and  nature.  For  though  some  sort  of  Dreames 
(as  those  that  be  phvsicall)  arc  not  greatlie  to  be  relied 
upon  ; yet  those  of  the  metaphysicall  kind,  hating  a 
special  influence  from  above  Nature's  reach , are  not 
lightlie  to  be  ovorslipped.”  (Holinshed,  Chronicles , 
England,  ii.  74.  Ed.  1807.) 


ONION,  Fr.  nig  non ; Lat.  itnio,  a bulbi  imitate 
nomen  habenn,  taking  its  name  from  the  oneness  of  the 
bulb.  Martinius. 

At  for  onions,  I cannot  find  that  there  bee  any  of  them  grow 
wiki.  Thnae  which  are  io*n  in  gardens,  I am  sure,  will  with  their 
•met]  only  cause  the  evoa  to  shea  (tan,  and  by  that  maena  danfie 
the  sight : but  if  they  be  anoointed  with  the  juice,  they  will  nmndifie 
the  better.  Holland.  Ptitue,  VfL  ii.  cb.  v. 

ONISCUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Myriapoda . 

Generic  character.  Antenna  four,  the  inner  ones 
very  short,  the  outer  eight-jointed,  inserted  beneath  a 
prominence  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  head,  the 
utter  distinct  from  the  thorax,  which  last  is  similar  to 
the  abdomen ; body  terminated  with  jointed  appen- 
dages ; legs  fourteen. 


Type  of  the  genus,  0.  asellus,  Lin  mens ; Degeer, 
Mem.  vol.  vii.  p.  547.  pi.  xxxv.  fig.  3.  Common  in  damp 
walls  and  decayed  trees,  beneath  stones,  Ac.  in  temperate 
and  Northern  Europe. 

OMIAS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Antennen  twelve-jointed,  geni- 
cul&tcd,  rather  long,  generally  slender,  the  scape  elon- 
gated, slender  at  the  base,  with  the  apex  clavate,  the 
basal  joint  of  the  funiculus  rather  long,  obconic,  the 
remainder  short,  nodose ; club  oblong-ovate,  four-arti- 
culate ; head  produced  anteriorly  into  a deflexed,  short, 
stout,  somewhat  round  rostrum,  with  a nearly  trian- 
gular impression  above  towards  the  apex ; forehead 
more  or  less  wide : eyes  small,  rounded,  prominent ; 
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OMIAS.  thorax  small,  narrow,  with  the  sides  rounded  ; elytra 
ONO  Peacra^y  ample,  short,  ovate,  very  convex  above; 
MANCY.  ^*8®  moderate,  rather  stout;  tarsi  tetramerous,  with 
y-  the  penuUimate  joint  bilobed,  the  terminal  subclavale, 

slender,  furnished  with  two  claws. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Curculio  rotundatua,  Fabricius. 
Ten  species,  mostly  natives  of  Soutliern  Europe. 

OMOPHRON,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  with  the  basal 
joint  robust ; palpi  six,  filiform,  with  the  terminal  joint 
nearly  conic ; mandibles  horny,  ciliated,  and  entire ; head 
oval,  deeply  inserted  into  the  thorax , which  is  very  short, 
transverse,  emarginate  in  front  and  lobate  behind,  the 
base  nearly  as  broad  as  that  of  the  elytra;  the  latter 
hard,  entire,  as  long  as  the  abdomen  ; legs  slender, 
elongate  ; anterior  tibia  with  a notch  in  front ; tarsi  pen- 
tamerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Scolytus  limbatus , Fabricius ; 
Latreille,  Gen.  Crust,  et  Ins.  vol  i.  p.  222.  pi.  vii.  fig.  7. 
Of  this  remarkable  genus  there  arc  four  or  five  species ; 
they  frequent  damp,  sandy  places,  but  none  of  them 
have  yet  been  detected  in  Britain,  although  one  is  not 
uncommon  in  Germany  and  France. 

ONITICELLUS,  iu  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  nine-jointed,  short,  the 
banal  joint  short,  clavate,  the  two  following  somewhat 
cup -shaped,  the  three  next  transverse,  the  remainder 
forming  a trilamellute  club  ; palpi  four ; maxillary  short, 
with  the  terminal  joint  subovute  ; labial  slightly  pilose, 
with  the  apical  joint  minute,  subulate ; head  small,  sub- 
orbicular  ; thorax  large,  somewhat  orbiculatc,  slightly 
produced  in  the  middle  behind,  emarginate  in  front ; 
elytra  small ; body  depressed  ; legs  rather  long ; fe- 
mora simple ; tibia  anterior  much  dilated,  and  strongly 
dentate  externally,  intermediate  and  posterior  short, 
especially  the  former,  and  slightly  denticulated  on  the 
outer  margin ; tarsi  pentamerous ; anterior  short, 
slender;  four  posterior  longer  and  stouter. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Scarabaus  verticicomis,  Fabricius. 
One  species  only,  a native  of  Europe,  and,  according 
to  F abricius,  of  England ; but  the  latter  is  very  ques- 
tionable. 

OXITIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  nine-jointed,  terminated 
by  a lamcllated,  subtunicatcd  club;  palpi  four,  tabial 
with  the  second  joint  larger  than  the  first ; head  and 
thorax  frequently  horned,  the  latter  ample,  suborbicu- 
lute,  Iruncatc-cimirginate  in  front,  and  obliquely  trun- 
cate towards  the  hinder  angles  ; the  posterior  margin 
frequently  with  a double  impression  ; acuteflum  wanting; 
body  ovate;  legs  short,  robust;  femora  subovate,  com- 
pressed ; tibia  quadridentate  externally,  the  lour  pos- 
terior angulated,  with  short,  compressed,  pentamerous 
tarsi,  two  anterior  in  the  males  usually  without  tarsi. 

Type  of  the  genus,  0.  Sphinx,  Fabricius  ; Drury, 
vol.  i.  pi.  xxxv.  fig.  8.  An  extensive  genus,  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  Old  World  South  of  the  fiftieth  degree 
of  North  latitude, 

O'NOMANCY.l  Fr.  onomantie;  Gr.  oropa,  a 

Omoma'nticja.  J name,  and  pantia,  ptntvtcQut,  to 
foretell,  to  predict. 

Prediction,  or  divination  by  names. 

Such  like  curious  obwraslions  bred  the  ntpeniitious  kinde  of 
diuiuatioa  called  omomomtia,  condemned  by  the  last  general  1 coua- 


•eU,  by  which  the  Pythagoreans  iudged  the  enm  number  of  vowels  ONCV 
in  nwiirt  to  siguifte  unperfectioua  in  the  left  skies  of  men,  end  the  MANCY 
wide  number  in  the  right.  v 

CmmtUm.  Remaimet,  p.  51.  Nrnmet.  v’ 

By  this  Theodatim,  king  of  the  Goth**,  when  tie  was  curious  to 
know  the  sucrees  of  the  warree  against  the  Romans,  an  Onomo*- 
heatt  or  nsme-wisard  Jew  willed  him  to  abut  vp  a number  of  swiaa 
in  little  bogstira.  id.  M. 

Oivomanct,  it  has  been  properly  said,  more  correctly 
signifies  Divination  by  a Donkey,  ©*■•*,  thau  by  a name, 
ivvpa  ; and  the  latter  Science  ought  to  be  termed  Ono- 
mamoncy,  or  Onomatomancy.  The  notion  that  an 
analogy  existed  between  men’s  names  and  their  for- 
tunes is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  Pythago- 
reans, it  furnished  some  reveries  to  Plato,  and  has  been 
the  source  of  much  small  wit  in  Ausonius.  In  a Dedi- 
cation to  Probus,  a Pretorian  Prelect,  he  asks  in  a com- 
plimentary strain,  whether 

die  ten tun  trimt 
Mttndt  swprrmuM  arbiter, 

Qua/rm  errant  i martins, 

Jtonl  rot an  momme  l Epul.  XT. 

And  to  a tippling  old  woman  called  Meroe  he  is  far  less 
flattering.  As  the  Epigram  embraces  more  than  one 
Onomantie  play  upon  names  we  shall  cite  it  entire. 

Q«  primtu,  A/m*,  Hitmen  t&i  cvndidit,  Me 
ThruJrr  nomm  cvaJidii  Wppolyto. 

Xam  dinmare  ett  Hu  men  compomere  quod  mi 
Fortum#,  mmrmm,  w/  merit  imdicimm. 

Proteniae,  tiki  mutnen  tic  fata  dcdrmnt : 
fir  time  quod  Trvjee  prima  /Utirrui  eras. 

JJmoma  y* tod,  Fdtem,  Mcdicutn  quod  Input*!  diem* t, 

Diteendnt  arte*  momma  preevmitrmi. 

Et  tu  tie  Meroe,  mam  quod  tit  alra  adore, 

Vi  f«4t  JVJtacv  tHuaimr  im  Meroe : 

Infumai  ted  quod  riniun  kon  dtfaii  mndu, 

Potare  immurlnn  tucia  merumque  nurum, 

Epig.  EL 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  name  of 
llippolytus,  who  was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  horses,  is 
traced  to  ivrror  and  Xuo/uu ; that  of  Protesilaus  to 
vpSaro*  fcri  Ty  \uif.  Idmon,  itfucv,  is  from  ««Vu>,  and 
lapis,  from  laaOai.  The  Scholiast  on  Homer, Iliad  B.» 
derives  Peneleus  in  like  manner,  ari  rod  * cvcoOui  *cpl 
t ov  \cuo ; wc  have  seen  Priam  referred  to  rptapat, 
because  he  was  bought  and  redeemed  from  Sl&ve- 
siealers  in  his  youth  ; and  Agamemnon’s  long  tarrying 
before  the  Walls  of  Troy  attributed  to  the  conformation 
of  his  name,  which  compelled  hitn  u^av  plpvrtv. 

Another  Epigram  by  Ausonius,  punning  in  like  man- 
ner upon  names,  may  be  cited  as  equally  deficient  in 
point  and  in  prosody. 

De  Chretto  et  deyndimo  fmtnbue. 

Xqoer*(,  Aiidnn,  u'eir  mJiXfiu'  dur(*  H t[,w, 

Aionbtu  ambo  maJn  momtmn  fatui  gcrunt. 

Oil  tZrtf  Xf*rrit,  wJ1  tint  tkdnJi  lent. 

U*a  poieti  ambot  tittera  corngere. 

AT.lt  Xjirr#;  hi  mXf'  irtXirry, 

Kiikuf  hie  fiet,f rater ‘Kxffotrtt  erit, 

Epig.sL 

This  gentle  joke  appears  to  have  been  a favourite  with 
Ausonius,  for  the  Epigram  following  is  a quatr&ine  on 
the  same  subject. 

Two  leading  rules  in  the  Science  of  Onomancy  were 
first,  that  an  even  number  of  vowels  in  a man’s  name 
signifies  something  amiss  in  his  left  side ; an  uneven 
numbers  similar  affection  ou  the  right;  so  that,  between 
the  two,  perfect  sanity  was  little  to  be  expected.  Se- 
condly, of  two  competitors,  that  one  would  prove  suc- 
cessful the  numeral  letters  in  whose  name  when  summed 
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ONO-  up  exceeded  the  amount  of  those  in  the  nnmc  of  his 
MANCY.  rjVR|  . an«p  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  enabled 
ONSET  Achflles  to  triumph  over  Hector. 

. 1 *,  ifo  Gothic  King:  Theodotus  is  said,  on  the  authority 

of  Caelius  Rhodiginus,  (Lcctionc*  Antique,  xiii.  85.) 
to  have  practised  a peculiar  specie*  of  Onoinancy  on  the 
recommendation  of  a Jew,  and  the  story  is  alluded  to  in 
our  extract  above  from  Camden.  T^ie  Diviner  advised 
the  Prince  when  on  the  eve  of  a war  with  Rome  to  shut 
up  thirty  Hogs  m three  different  styes,  having  previously 
given  some  of  them  Roman  and  others  Gothic  names. 
Ou  an  appointed  day,  when  the  styes  were  opened,  all 
the  Romans  were  found  alive,  but  with  half  their  bris- 
tles fallen  off,  all  the  Goths,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
dead ; and  from  this  prognostic  the  Onomantist  fore- 
boded that  the  Gothic  army  would  be  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  who  at  the  same  time  would  lose  half 
their  own  force. 

ONONIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Diadd- 
phia , order  Decandria,  natural  order  Ltgvmtnout. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-parted,  segments  linear ; 
corolla  pea-flowered,  standard  striated ; filaments  con- 
nected ; pod  turgid,  sessile. 

An  extensive  genus  of  shrubs  containing  nearly  one 
hundred  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  JJorthern  hemi- 
sphere. 

ONOPORDUM,  In  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Syngencsia,  order  JEquaiis.  Generic  character:  calyx 
imbricated  with  sharp  pointed  scales;  receptacle  with 
cells  like  a honey-comb  ; down  pfloee,  caducous ; seeds 
transversely  striated. 

Nine  species,  natives  of  Europe  ; 0.  acanthium  is  a 
native  of  England. 

ONOSERIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syn - 
genetia,  order  JR  quality  Generic  character : calyx  im- 
bricated ; corolla  radiated,  the  rays  thrcc-toothed ; re- 
ceptacle nearly  naked  ; down  pilose. 

One  species,  0-  purpuraia,  native  of  New  Grenada. 

ONOSMA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pcntan - 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Boragineee.  Ge- 
neric character : corolla  bell-shaped,  border  tubular, 
vciitricose,  five-toothed;  style  enclosed,  seeds  four. 

Twelve  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  the  East 

ONOSMODIUM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  c!aa* 
Prntandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Bora - 
ginete.  Generic  character : calyx  deeply  five-parted  ; 
corolla  oblong,  somewhat  bell -shaped,  throat  naked, 
border  ventricoae,  five-deft  ; segments  conniving,  acute  ; 
anthers  sessile,  enclosed  ; style  exserted. 

Two  species,  natives  of  North  America. 

ONSET,  i.  e.  a set  on,  assault  attack ; also.  Some- 
thing added  or  set  on  ; Brocket  ; who  says,  **  a dwell- 
ing-house and  out-buildings'*  are  so  called : — perhaps 
the  out-buildings  to  u dwelling- house. 

In  comes  the  king,  his  brother's  life  to  save, 

And  to  this  brave  duke  a fresh  ontrt  gave. 

Dray Um  The  Bait/e  if  JgmCOttrt. 

LuUf.  Good  man  of  war, 

Ilauds  off,  if  you  take  me  it  must  be  by  siege 
Not  by  an  vmet. 

Fifaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Hone  it  h fan's  Fortune,  act  liL  Be.  2. 

There  is  surely  oo  greater  wiadomo,  than  well  to  time  the  bs- 
ginning*  and  #i wrtr  of  things. 

Bacon.  Fstaie  21,  |k  125. 

At  when  in  Indian  forests,  wild, 

Barbaric  armir-i  suddenly  retire 
After  some  furiows  oaactf. 

(Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  book  ii.  v.  338. 


ONSLAUGHT.  See  Ahslauoht. 

ONTUOPHAGUS.  in  Zoology,  a gtnus  of  Coltop- 
terous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  nine-jointed,  the  basal 
joint  long,  cylindric,  the  second  globose,  the  four  follow- 
ing short,  gradually  becoming  transverse,  the  remainder 
forming  an  abrupt,  pubescent,  triarticulate  club  ; palpi 
four ; maxillary  with  the  termiuu!  joint  attenuated  at 
each  end  and  truncate  ; labial  very  hairy,  two-jointed, 
the  apical  joint  reniforra,  obliquely  truncate  ; head  cor- 
uute  or  tuberculated  ; clypeut  large,  entire,  irregularly 
semicircular ; thorax  broad,  as  long,  or  longer  than  the 
elytra,  emarginate  and  retuse  before,  rounded  behind; 
body  depressed ; legs  moderate  ; anterior  tibia:  large, 
strongly  dentate  externally  ; posterior  bidentate  at  the 
apex ; tani  peutamerous,  slender,  anterior  rather 


ON- 

SLAUGHT 

ONYX. 


smallest. 

Type  or  the  genus,  Scarabeevt  Nuchicornit,  Linnaeus. 
Panzer,  Fauna  Germ.  TniL  pl.1v.  fig.  1.  A very  exten- 
sive genus,  principally  natives  of  warm  and  temperate 
regions;  about  leu  species  are  indigenous;  tl*ey  live 
in  and  subsist  upon  dung,  especially  that  of  horned 
cattle. 

ONTHOPIIILUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennal  'abruptly  davate,  geni- 
culated,  the  basal  joint  long,  robust,  subclavate  ; second 
subgloboce,  third  elongate,  slender;  five  following  very 
short,  somewhat  moniliform,  or  subglobose;  the  re- 
mainder forming  an  ovate-globose  club  ; palpi  slender; 
head  small,  deeply  inserted  in  tbc  thorax,  the  latter  sub- 
t rig-mate,  sulcute  ; elytra  abbreviated,  also  sulcate ; 
body  subquadrate,  robust ; sternum  simple  ; legs  long; 
tibiee  long,  slender,  compressed ; tarn  penlumerous, 
with  the  four  basal  joints  subequal. 

Type  of  the  genus.  Histar  striaius , Forster.  Hi.  sul- 
calus,  Olivier,  Enl.  vol.  L pi.  i.  fig.  6.  Three  species, 
two  of  which  are  natives  of  England,  and  are  found  in 
dung. 

ONTOLOGY,  Gr.  otna,  accusative  plural  of  ip, 
being,  and  Xo-yot,  discourse.  See  the  Quotation  from 


Watte. 


Ontology  is  s discourse  of  being  is  goneml,  and  the  various  sod 
roost  univi-rasl  modes  or  aflectioua,  u well  as  th«  several  kinds  or 
divisions  of  it.  The  word  being  here  includes  not  only  whatsoever 
actually  is,  but  whataoerrr  can  be. 

Haiti.  Haris,  V0iL  V.  p.  635.  Of  Ontology , ch.  i. 


When  these  two  sciences  had  thus  been  set  in  opposition  to  one 
another,  the  comparison  between  them  naturally  gare  birth  to  s 
third,  to  what  was  called  ontology,  or  the  science  which  treated  of 
the  qualities  aod  attribute*  which  were  common  to  both  the  sub- 
jects of  the  other  two  sciences. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  hf aliens,  voL  Hi.  book  v.  eh.  L p.  167. 


ONYX,  Fr.  onyche ; It.  on  ice  ; Sp.  onyche ; Lat. 
onyx ; Gr.  orvg,  unguis;  a corneo  unguis  candor e. 
“ Sudines  saitb,  that  the  precious  stone  onyx  hath  a 
white  in  it  resembling  the  naile  of  a man’s  finger." 
Pliny,  book  xxxvii.  ch.  vi. 


But  the  true  ony s indeed  hath  forte  many  veins,  and  those  of 
sun  dm-  colours  ; garnished  also  it  is  with  circles  as  white  as  milke : 
and  albeit  the  colour*  of  the  veins  be  inexplicable  as  a man  caiteth 
his  eye  upon  them  severally,  yet  meeting  as  it  were  all  in  one, 
they  make  a good  consort  and  yeeld  a lustre  most  pleasuM  to  tho 
sight  Holland.  Plime,  book  xxxvii.  ch.  vi. 


The  fancy  of  Su dines  mentioned  above  is  repeated 
by  Isidore  in  his  Origines , (xvi.  fl.)  and  has  been  very 
pleasingly  employed  by  the  Poets,  who  say  that  the 
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ONYX,  Parctc  formed  the  Onyx  from  one  of  Venus's  nails  which 
— “ v'"**'''  Cupid  had  pared  with  his  arrow.  “ It  hath  likewise 
(quoth  hee,)  continues  Pliny  from  Sudines,  “the  colour 
of  a Cltrysolilh,  otherwise  called  a Topnse,  of  a Corna- 
line  also  and  a Jasper.  Zenathemis  affirmelh  that  the 
Indian  Onyx  is  of  divers  and  sundrie  colours;  to  wit,  of 
a ficrie  red,  a blucke,  a home  prey  ; having  also  other- 
whiles  certainc  white  strokes  or  veines,  in  fashion  of 
eyes  compassing  it  about ; and  in  some  of  them  you 
shall  see  white  strokes  or  veins  likewise  to  goe  crosse 
and  byas  between  them.  Solacus  makelh  mention, 
moreover,  of  on  Arabian  Onyx,  but  il  difTereth  from 
others  (sailh  hee)  in  this  respect  that  the  Indian  Onyx 
hath  certaine  spnrkcs  in  it,  and  the  same  environed  and 
compassed  about  with  white  circles,  cither  single  or 
manyfold,  farre  otherwise  than  the  Indian  Sardonyx ; 
for  in  the  former,  the  white  seemed  to  bee  pointed 
prickcs,  but  in  these  they  bee  compleat  circles.  As  for 
the  Arabian  Onyches  there  bee  found  of  them  blacke 
with  white  circles.  Sutyrus  repurteth  furthermore, 
that  the  Indian  Onyx  is  fleshie ; that  in  one  part  it 
resembleth  a Rubie,  otherwise  called  a Carbuncle,  in 
another  a Chrysolith,  and  an  Amethyst;  yet  he  muketh 
no  account  of  such.” 

The  Onyx  was  a favourite  gem  with  the  Ancients  for 
the  workmanship  of  Camaieux.  The  gem  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Onychites  or  Alaba*tritra,  not  tinfre- 
quently  also  termed  Onyx ; a species  of  marble  furnished 
by  the  quarries  of  Cnramanin,  and  much  employed  by 
the  Romans  in  the  fabric  of  essence-boxes.  So  highly 
were  those  trinkets  esteemed  that  Horace,  when  inviting 
Virgil  to  his  exquisite  Spring  festival,  playfully  offers  to 
barter  a whole  cask  of  wine  for  even  a small  Onyx. 

Kardi  parvus  Onyx  e/iciti  eatlum. 

Herodotus  (iii.  20.)  speaks  of  pvpov  aXaflampov 
among  the  presents  sent  by  Cambyses  to  the  King  of 
Ethiopia,  and  Cicero,  also,  (Acadtm.  ii.,)  mentions  nil 
Alabaster  plants  unguentL  It  was  a box  of  this  kind, 
an  uXaflatnpov  or  Onyx,  which  Mary,  the  sister  of  La- 
zarus and  of  Martha,  broke,  and  poured  its  contents  of 
precious  ointment  upon  the  head  of  our  Saviour,  while 
he  sate  at  table  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper  at 
Bethany.  (Malt.  xxvi.  6,  7.)  By  breaking  we  must 
understand  not  that  she  broke  the  box , but  the  seal 
which  closed  it  and  kept  the  perfume  from  evapo- 
rating. 

We  read  of  other  uses  to  which  the  Onychites  were 
applied ; as  drinking  cups,  legs  of  tables  and  couches, 
tessellated  pavement  and  columns.  It  is  probable  that 
there  were  many  varieties,  differing  materially  from  each 
other  in  value  ; for  Pliny,  who  on  the  authority  of  Cor- 
nelius Ncpos,  speaks  of  columns  of  this  marble  32  feet 
in  height,  and  of  amphora  as  large  as  Chian  casks, 
notices  as  wonderful,  pro  miraculo  insigni,  four  mode- 
rate-sized columns,  which  Cornelius  Bulbus  erected  in 
his  Theatre  ; and  adds  that  he  himself  had  seen  30 
rather  larger  in  a Banqueting  chamber  constructed  by 
Collistus,  a rich  and  powerful  Freedman  attached  to 
Claudius,  (xxxvi.  9ec.  12.)  Among  the  superh  spoils 
of  Mithridates,  which  Pompcy  conveyed  to  Rome,  were 
2000  drinking  cups  of  Onychites  set  in  gold.  Appian 
is  precise  in  his  statement,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  the 
doubt  which  has  sometimes  demurred  respecting  it; 
btaytXta  uie  tmr&fiaia  \t0ov  ryjH  orv^rieos  Xc-jOfityrjT 
avpvOtj  xpvtroKoXXjfTa,  (Dell.  Milh.  115.) 

A then  a;  us  (xi.  13.)  cites  Poseidonius  for  some  huge 


oyv%tyoi  called  by  him  Panathenaica.  The 

reader  who  w ishes  to  learn  more  regarding  Onyx  and 
Onychites,  if  he  is  regardless  of  the  exhaustion  of  pa- 
tience, may  turn  to  Saumaise  in  his  remarks  upon  the 
Potyhistoria  of  Soliuus,  voL  i.  p.  394. 

OODES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects. 
Cater ic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  with  the  three 
basal  joints  naked  ; palpi  six,  elongate,  slender,  external 
maxillary  with  the  two  last  joints  of  equal  length,  the 
terminal  cylindric-truncate,  the  preceding  clavate ; labial 
the  same  ; labrum  transverse,  obsolclely  notched  ; man- 
dibles acute,  not  denticulated  ; mentum  transverse,  mo- 
derately emarginated  in  front,  the  emargination  with  a 
simple  lobe ; head  ovate  ; thorax  as  broad  as  the  elytra, 
convex  ; laxly  broad,  rather  convex  ; w ings  two  ; tarsi 
pentamerous,  anterior  of  males  with  three  dilated 
joints. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Carabus  helopoides,  Fabric! us ; 
Sturm,  Deuichlands  Fauna,  vol.  vi.  pi.  cxlviij.  One 
species  is  a native  of  damp  places  in  Europe  and  in 
Britain  ; about  six  are  found  out  of  Europe. 

OOZE,  r.'k  The  ancient  Britons  (says  Lye,  from 
Oozs,  n.  > Baxter)  by  axe,  esc,  «c,  osc,  and  use, 
Oo'zy.  ) (changed  into  e.r,  ex,  ox,  or  oust,  and 
t ix,)  meant  water,  generally;  and  the  Gcr.  asche,  aqua, 
pracipue  flueih,  is  by  Wacbter  called  Vox  Ccltica.  But 
Lye  also  tells  us  that  the  Ouse,  indiscriminately  written 
1st,  Ok,  Use,  is  in  A.  S.  not  only  called  Usa,  but  TVusa  ; 
which  seems  to  lead  directly  to  the  A.  S.  xces-an , to  wet, 
was-can,  to  wash,  and  tears,  water.  Tanner's  ouse  is 
the  bark  wetted  or  washed,  steeped  or  soaked  in  water. 
Ooze,  then,  is 

(Earth)  wetted  or  washed  ; (futurn;)  mud  or  mire; 
also  water  or  other  moisture  slowly,  sluggishly,  or  gently 
issuing  forth,  rising,  or  springing.  And  to  ooze. 

To  issue  forth,  rise,  spring,  flow,  slowly,  sluggishly, 
or  gently. 


ONYX. 


I scant  the  dclh.  I grennt,  and  brake  the  Land*, 

And  lurked  in  a mart  ice  all  the  nyght 
Among  the  ooze,  while  they  did  set  their  sade* 

Jf  it  so  be  that  they  indrd*  »u  dyd. 

Surrey.  Virgil,  JEntit,  book  ii. 


Where  these  ri tiers  mo  He,  the  waocs  rote  like  surge*  of  the  sea 
being  full  of  intulde,  ft  oo»e. 

Brende.  Quintus  Cur/ius,  book  ix.  fol.  263. 


Hurls  up  tlve  slimy  one.  and  makes  the  scaly  brood 
Leap  madding  to  the  land  affrighted  from  uie  flood. 

Drayton.  /Wy-oAioji,  wag  7. 

Strange  death  ! for  when  the  thirsty  fire  liad  drunk 
Their  vital  blood,  and  the  dry  nerve*  had  shrunk  ; 

When  the  contracted  Jiml"  were  cramp'd,  even  then 
A watcrisb  humour  swell' <1  and  ooz'd  again. 

Dryttm,  Virgil.  Georgia,  bonk  ill. 

And  fam’d  ArtrpaWs  fens 
Breed  shoals  of  fish  in  oozy  den*. 

King.  Art  of  A»w(  part  vi. 

— Ho  the  deadly  wound 

Krc  long  discover'd  j for  it  still  ooz'd  crimson, 

Like  a ruse  springiug  midst  a bed  of  lillias ! 

Brookes.  Comrade.  A Fragment. 

OPA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Icosandria , 
order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : calyx  superior, 
tubular,  beli-shaped,  five-cleft  ; corolla,  petals  five,  con- 
cave, conniving,  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  lube  of 
the  calyx ; berry  truncated,  one-seeded. 

Two  species,  trees,  natives  of  Cochinchina. 
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OPAL.  OPAL,  Fr.  o pale;  It  and  Sp . opalo ; Lat.  opalu s. 
Of  unknown  etymology. 

The  stones  called  opate*  differ  little  or  nothing  othemhilei  from 
ber)’la ; and  yet  the  same  sometime  arc  nothing  at  all  like  them : 
neither  u there  a gem  that  they  will  girt  place  unto,  uultuae  it  be 
tho  emeraud : India  land  is  the  onely  mother  of  them. 

Holland.  Plinie,  book  xxxvii.  eh-  vi. 

“ Lapidaries,  therefore/’  continues  Pliny  of  Opals, 

“ and  those  who  have  written  books  of  pretious  stones, 
have  given  unto  them  the  name  and  glorie  of  the  (greatest 
price,  but  especially  for  the  diflicultic  in  finding;  them 
out  ami  chtising  of  them,  which  is  inenarrablc  ; for  in 
the  Opall  you  shall  see  the  burning  fire  of  the  Carbun- 
cle, or  Rubie,  the  glorious  purple  of  the  Amethyst,  the 
grecnc  sea  of  the  Emeraud,  and  all  glittering  togilher, 
mixed  after  an  incredible  manner.  Some  Opals  carie 
auch  a resplendent  lustre  with  them  that  they  ore  able 
to  match  the  bravest  and  richest  colours  of  painters  ; 
others  represent  the  flaming  fire  of  brimstone,  yea,  and 
the  bright  blaze  of  burning  oile.  The  Opall  is  ordi- 
narily as  bigg  as  a filberd  nut  And  been*  commeth  to 
my  mind,  an  historic  among  us  as  touching  the  Opall, 
worthie  of  remembrance : for  there  is  at  this  day  to  be 
seene  one  of  these  Opals,  for  the  which  gem  Marcus 
Antoninus  proscribed  and  outlawed  Nonius,  a Senator 
of  Rome,  the  sonne  of  that  Struma  Nonius,  at  whorne 
the  stomacke  of  Catullus  the  Poet  did  rise  so  much, 
seeing  him  (as  he  did)  sit  in  a stately  chalre  of  yvorie 
called  Curulis ; and  grandfather  to  that  Servilius  No- 
niaims  whorne  I mvselfc  have  seenc  Consul!.  Now 
the  said  Senntour  when  he  was  driven  to  flie  upon  this 
roscription,  tookc  no  more  with  him  of  all  the  Gods  which 
ce  had,  but  onely  a ring  wherein  this  Opall  wus  set, 
which  (us  is  well  known?)  had  been  valew'ed  sometime 
at  twentie  thousand  sesterces.  But  ns  the  cruell  and 
inordinate  appetite  of  Antonie  (who  for  a jcwcll  onely 
outlawed  and  bnnished  a Roman  Senatour)  was  woon- 
derfull  on  the  one  side,  so  the  peevishnesse  ami  contu- 
macie  of  Nonius  was  as  straunge  on  the  other  side,  who 
was  so  furre  in  love  with  that  gem  which  cost  him  his 
roscription,  and  rather  thanne  to  part  with  it  suffered 
imselfe  to  bee  turned  out  of  house  and  home : and  yet 
the  verie  wild  beasts  are  better  advised  than  so,  who 
arc  content  to  bite  off  those  parts  of  their  bodieand  leave 
them  behind  them  for  the  hunters,  for  which  they  see 
themselves  in  daungcr  of  death.  In  the  Opall,  there 
be  observed  also  divers  blemishes  and  imperfections  as 
well  as  in  other  stones;  namely,  if  the  colour  resemble 
the  colour  of  the  floure  of  that  hcarbe  which  is  called  He- 
liotropium.  id  ret,  Turncsolc  : also  if  it  look  like  Chrystall 
or  haile  : likewise  if  there  be  a spot  com m i ng  bet wee ne  in 
manner  of  a graine  or  kernell  of  salt : if  it  be  rough  in 
handling,  and  if  there  be  ccrtairve  small  prickes  or  spots 
represented  to  the  eyes : neither  is  there  any  pretious 
stone  that  the  Indians  can  counterfeit  so  well  by  means 
of  glasse,  as  this  ; insomuch  as  hardly  a man  shall  dis- 
ceme  the  natural  Opall  from  the  false,  when  they  have 
doue  withal! : but  the  onely  Iriall  is  by  the  Sunne,  for  if 
a man  hold  an  Opall  betwixt  his  thumb  and  finger 
against  the  beams  of  the  Sunne,  if  it  be  a counterfeit, 
hee  shall  find  those  divers  colours  which  shewed  therein, 
to  run  into  one  and  the  same  transparent  colour,  and 
so  to  rest  in  the  bodie  of  the  stone;  whereas  the  bright- 
nesse  of  the  true  Opall  eftsoones  doth  chaungc,  and 
sendeth  fbnrth  the  lustre  loo  and  fro  more  and  lesse, 
yea,  and  the  glitteringof  the  light  shineth  also  upon  the 
fingers.  This  gem,  for  the  rare  and  incomparable 
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beautie  and  grace  that  is  in  it,  most  writers  have  called  OPAL. 
Piederos.  — 

“There  is,  also,  another  kind  of  Opall  apart  byitsclfe,  OPAQUE, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  who  say  that  it  is  v— 
called  by  the  Indians  Sangcnon.  It  is  said  that  there 
be  Opals  in  /Egypt  and  in  Arabia,  like  as  in  the  King- 
dome  also  of  Poutua,  but  such  of  all  other  bearc  the 
lowest  price.  In  Galatia  also,  and  in  the  Isles  Thrasos 
and  Cyprus : for  albeit  they  have  the  lovely  beautie  of 
the  Opalus,  yet  their  lustre  is  nothing  so  lively  and 
lightsome,  and  seldome  shall  you  meet  with  any  of 
them  that  is  not  rugged:  their  chief  colours  stand  much 
upon  brasse  and  purple  : the  fresh  verdure  of  the  greene 
Emeraud  is  away,  which  the  true  Opall  docs  participate 
This  is  generally  held,  that  they  are  more  commendable 
which  be  shadowed  as  it  were  with  the  colour  of  wine, 
than  delaied  with  the  dearuesse  of  water.” 

The  name  Pwderos  which  Pliny  says  has  been  applied 
to  the  Opal,  must  be  understood  to  signify  beautiful  as 
the  complexion  of  youth ; it  is  so  explained  in  two  lines 
by.  the  pseudo- Orpheus  : 

fTJM-l  Ten  T|i»  XMJ  ’CHrsAXlt*  IMMMI 
iptrrw  eleu * vm«  *n*Ut 
• De  IjtpiJ,  270. 

OPA'QUE,  adj.  Fr.  opaque;  It.  and  Sp.  opaco  ; 

Opa'que,  n,  Lat.  opacu*,  which  Scaliger  and 
Opa'quexess,  Vossius  derive  from  ope,  hoc  at, 

Opa'cate,  } terra  ; (Ops,  Mater  Drdm  ;)  nam 

Opa'city,  umbra  d frigoris  captandi  round 

Opa'cous,  in  subterra  ncos  sr  spec  us  abdebanl. 

Opa'cousness.  It  is,  hence,  by  usage, 

Shady,  dark,  gloomy,  obscure,  cloudy. 

For  tight  no  obstacle  fount!  here,  nor  shade 
But  all  bun-shine  u when  his  Warns  at  noun 
Culminate  frutn  th*  Equator,  as  they  now 
Shunt  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  tall. 

Milton.  Paradue  Ja>H,  book  iii.  1.  619. 

All  plants  break  through  into  open  day 

Rend  the  thick  curtain  of  cold  cloving  night, 

The  earth’s  opakenet  eiunnie  to  ligfit, 

And  crown  Ihcmwlni  in  signe  of  victorie  • 

With  shining  leaves,  and  goodly  bknemncs  bright. 

More.  On  tie  Saul,  part  ii.  book  i.ena.  2.  gt  31. 

The  same  corpuscles  upon  the  unstopping  of  the  glam  did  epacate 
that  part  of  the  air  they  moved  in-  Boyle. 

Abandoning  that  gloomy  and  bsse  opacity  at  conceit,  wherewith 
our  earthly  minds  are  commonly  want  to  be  overclouded. 

Halt , Sermon  32.  1 John,  ch.  i.  r.  5. 

Every  sudden  and  plentiful  cniplion  of  water  out  of  tho  hidden 
caverns  of  tho  earth,  hath  its  altars  erected  to  it ; and  some  pools 
have  been  made  sacred  for  their  immense  profundity  and  opacity. 

Cuil irori A.  Intellectual  Sytltm,  book  i.  ch-  i?.  fob  5101 
Meanwhile  upon  the  firm  opaeous  gloho 
Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs  enclos'd 
From  chaos  and  th’  inroad  of  darkness  old, 

Satan  alighted  walks. 

Milton,  Pnradite  /jut,  book  iii.  1. 418. 

As  if  at  this  day  in  the  sunshine  there  should  he  produced  an 
opaeauM  body,  together  with  K the  shadow  would  be  produced. 

Hate.  Origination  of  Mankind,  ch.  vi.  sec.  1.  fuL  120. 

Mysteries,  which  (without  these  coverings)  even  the  opaomtneta 
of  the  place  were  not  olxscure  enough  to  conceal. 

Hetty n,  book  hr.  sec.  8. 

The  opacoutneit  of  the  scleioti*  hinders  the  pictures  that  out- 
ward objects  (unless  they  be  lucid  ones)  make  within  the  rye  to  be 
clearly  discerned. 

Boyle.  Ihefulnett  of  A 'aim  rat  Phi  f crop  Ay , vol.  ii.  p.  52. 

Through  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  rout 
This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray, 

To  lighten,  and  to  cheer. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  1. 
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OPA-  OPATRUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 

TRUM.  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennas  short,  robust,  clavate, 
eleven -jointed,  baaul  joint  curved,  second  minute,  third 
elongate,  subcylindnc,  a little  thickened  at  the  apex,  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh  somewhat  obconic,  three  following 
transverse,  increasing  in  siae ; the  eleventh  suborbiculate; 
palpi  short,  stout,  unequal,  the  terminal  joint  of  the 
maxillaries  large,  obtrignnate ; of  the  labial  ovate-obtuse ; 
head  transverse-ovate,  narrower  than  the  thorax,  the 
latter  transverse -Hubquadrate,  deeply  cmarginate  in 
front,  with  the  lateral  margins  rounded,  and  sinuated 
behind,  with  the  posterior  angles  acute,  and  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  base  of  the  elytra,  which  last  have  the  sides 
dcflexed ; abdomen  elongate,  quadrate;  wings  moderate; 
lags  stout  ; tibia  with  very  short  spurs ; anterior  tri- 
gonatc  ; tarsi  heteromeruus,  short. 

Type  of  the  genus,  0.  tabulottum,  Linneus ; Samoulle, 
pi.  li.  tig.  6.  The  insects  of  this  genus,  of  which  there 
arc  nearly  thirty  species,  (two  only  indigenous,)  are 
generally  found  in  sandy  districts,  and  are  chiefly  in- 
habitants of  the  Old  World. 

OPE,  or  A.  S.  open ian  ; D.  openen ; Get. 

O'pen,  v.  I offnen  ; Sw.  opna.  The  A.  S.  yppan. 

Ope,  or  I aperirt , pandere , (whence  ger  yppan, 

OVen,  adj.  \ to  gape.)  seems  to  be  the  common 

OVener,  origin.  See  Gape;  also  Chap, 

OrPENnio,’n.  Chaps. 

O'penness,  To  sever  or  separate,  sc.  that  which 

O'pevly.  is  close  ; to  give  entrance  or  passage; 
to  unclose,  to  disclose;  to  uncover,  to  discover;  to 
manifest,  to  explain  ; to  expose,  to  begin  or  commence 
the  exposition.  Open,  the  adjective,  is  thus. 

Plain,  evident,  unclosed,  uncovered,  unprotected; 
and  met. 

Undisguised,  sincere,  unreserved,  frank. 

Opai  weather ; clear  from  clouds,  not  overcast,  not 
condensed  or  constricted. 

Open-headed , (in  Chaucer ;)  for  nought  but  that  he 
saw  her  with  her  head  uncovered,  &c. 

For  cotnofl  folk  it  wan  wod  open  & fur  tut. 

R . Brunne , p.  110. 

To  openen  ami  undo  )«  tye  7 ales  of  heveua. 

Piers  1‘luuk whin.  J inan,  p.  134. 

For  if  a trumpc  ghvue  an  uneertryn  nw,  who  schal  make  him- 
ailf  redi  to  bated  ? so  but  ghe  ghpia  ao  word  bi  tiinge,  how 
■dial  that  that  is  seid  be  knowun- 

» 1 Corynlhiams,  ch.  xir. 

And  aftir  that  hiso  brithcrcn  were  pen  vp  than  he  gade  up  to 
the  focal o day,  net  openly,  but  as  ia  prtuyte. 

Id.  John.  ch.  rii. 

But  a*  soonc  as  hyi  brethren  were  gon  vp,  th*  wont  he  also  vp 
to  y*  feast : not  openly  but  aa  it  were  pnuaiy. 

Bible,  Ammo  1551. 

He  tliat  i penrth  to  roe,  shat  have  foryevenesec  of  his  wanes,  and 
I wol  cater  into  him  by  my  grace. 

Chaucer.  The  Persona  Tale,  p.  151* 

Tie  on  a day  ia  open  audience 

Ful  boistously  hath  said  hire  (his  sentence- 

Id.  The  Cltrhn  Tale,  v.  8666. 

To  the  erl  of  Pavie,  which  that  luuldc  tho 
Wedded  his  auxtt-r,  prayed  he  specially 
To  bringvu  home  agein  his  children  two 
in  honourable  estat  al  openly. 

Id.  R.  v.  8643. 

How  he,  Sulptius  GaUns,  left  his  wit 
And  hire  fontoke  fur  terms  of  all  his  lif 
Not  but  for  open- head'd  be  hint  say, 

Luking  out  at  his  dure  upon  a day. 

Ul.  The  1 1 if  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6228. 


Whan  Procee  of  Philoraeoe  herd*, 

She  woldc  k 11  owe  how  that  it  fcrde, 

And  0 penelh  that  the  man  hath  brought. 

And  wot  therby,  what  hath  he  wrought, 

And  what  mischiefe  there  is  befall. 

Cosoer.  Com/.  Ami.  book  v.  p.  167. 
Tho  tbvnge  so  open  U at  the  we, 

That  euery  man  it  male  behold*. 

id.  Prologue,  p.  1. 

---  And  therefore  I 

TV  id  write  and  thewe  all  openly, 

Howe  luue  and  1 togedre  mette. 

Id.  Can/.  Am.  book  L p.  17. 

The  window**  of  my  Muse,  then  straight  1 ope, 

And  first  I show?,  the  travail  of  such  time : 

As  1 in  youth,  imploy’d  tu  looting  rime. 

Gascoigne.  A Remembreasmce,  Spc. 

TVe  read  that  women  hauc  judged  all  Israeli  and  hauc  lame  great 
propheiisscs  and  hauc  done  mighty  dedes,  yew,  and  if  stories  be  trot, 
vrurocn  hauc  preached  sence  the  opengng  of  ye  New  TestamH- 
Tymdall.  Washes,  fol,  353.  An  Aunecre  t mio  Sir  Thomas  More's 
Dialogue*. 

For  at  this  match, 

TVith  swifter  spleeue  then  powder  can  enforce 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  a ide  ope, 

And  giu«  you  entrance. 

Shaktpeare.  King  John,  fol.  7* 

Airr.  Go  fetch  me  something,  lie  break  ape  the  gate. 

Id.  Comedy  of  Errors,  fob  00* 

Yet  still  be  fills  the  faithful  souldier’s  ears 
TViih  stories  of  his  weakness,  of  his  life, 

That  he  dare  not  venture  to  ajipear  ia  open. 

And  shew  his  warlike  face  anumg  the  souldkm 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Prophetess,  act  i.  ac.  1. 

True  opener  of  mine  eyes,  prims  angel  blest, 

Much  better  teems  this  vision,  and  more  hope 


Much  better  teems  this  vision,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  dayes  portends,  then  those  two  past. 

if /ton.  Paradue  Ijost,  book  xi.  L 598. 


There  ia  nothing  to  be  diseummended  in  this  riuor,  [Severn,]  bat 
the  openness  thereof  in  mmnie  places  to  the  weather,  whereby  sundry 
perils  oft  ouertake  such  as  fish  or  sails  in  small  vessels. 

Uoltnshed , vob  L p.  117.  The  Description  of  Britain,  book  i.  ch-  xifi. 

My  constancy  I to  the  planets  give  ; 

My  truth  to  them  who  at  the  Court  do  livw  j 
Mine  ingenuity  and  openness 

To  Jesuits.  Damme.  The  WilL 

Certainly  tbs  ablest  men  that  ever  were,  have  had  all  an  open- 
masse  and  tranknesse  of  dealing.  /foetus.  Essay  6.  p.  26. 

Thou  art  his  friend, 

(The  confidence  he  has  in  thee  confirms  it,) 

And  therefore  l’le  be  open  hr  rusted  to  the*. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Custom  of  the  Country,  act  V.  sc.  1. 

Nor  doth  *t  affect  this  foad  gentility, 

Whereon  the  fool  work!  opesurntMlhed  gates, 

Thinking  itself  of  great  ability. 

Drayton.  Pastorals.  The  Fifth  hdogue. 

Not  so,  when,  diadem'd  with  rays  divine. 

Touch’d  with  the  flam*  that  breaks  from  Virtue’s  shnne, 
Her  Priestess  Muse  forbids  the  good  to  die. 

And  opts  the  Temple  af  Eternity. 

Pope.  Epilogue  to  the  Satires.  Dialogue  2. 

With  openings  fast  the  gaping  earth  gave  way, 

And  ia  her  inmost  womb  receiv’d  the  day. 

Howe.  Lucan,  book  i. 

It  [Religion]  places  him  under  a perpetual  awe  of  that  justice 
that  sues  in  secret,  and  rewards  openly.  ... 

South.  Sermons,  voL  vni.  p.  31. 

This  shews  bow  the  mind  of  man  is  naturally  to  be  prevailed 
upon  ; and  that  in  the  proposal  of  so  great  a tiling  to  it  as  a nw 
Religion,  the  natural  openness  and  meeting  fcnours  of  limbi  s tun 


1 by  all  means  to  be  secured  and  pufaesewL 

' Id.  B».  sol.  vu.  pi  34, 
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Whan  I 

Oped  hi*  young  ay*  to  bear  the  blaxe  of  greatness  ; ' 
Shew'd  him,  where  empire  tower'd,  and  had  him  strike 
The  noble  quarry. 

Gray  Agrippina,  act  L K.  1. 
Large  wnx  the  care,  but  scarce  at  dooo  of  day, 

The  winding  mouth  receiv’d  a feeble  ray ; 

Yet  from  an  opening  to  the  right  appear’d 
A beam  of  suDsbino  that  the  dwelling  cheer'd. 

Hook.  Orlando  Furioeo,  book  xiiL  v.  595 


By  their  frequent  change  of  company,  they  [soldiers]  acquire  good 
breeding  and  an  opmneu  of  behaviour. 

Hume.  Of  National  Character*,  vol.  i.  p,  19®. 

OPERA.  For  the  application  of  this  word,  borrowed 
from  the  Italian,  see  the  Quotations  from  Dryden  and 
Burney. 

An  opera  i*  a poetical  tale  or  fiction,  represented  by  vocal  and 
instrumental  muuck,  adorned  with  scenes,  machine*,  and  dancing. 

Dry  den.  Preface  lo  Addon  and  Albania*. 

An  opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly  lavish  in  its  deco- 
rations, as  its  only  design  is  to  gratify  the  senses,  and  keep  up  an 
indolent  attention  in  the  audience.  Spectator,  No.  5. 


And  tliia  [end  of  XVIth  Century]  weens  the  true  era  whence  the 
opera,  or  drama,  wholly  set  to  mutnek,  and  in  which  the  dbWue 
waa  neither  sung  in  measure,  nor  declaimed  without  mu«ick,liut 
recited  in  aimpto  musical  tone*,  which  amounted  not  to  singing, 
and  jet  waa  different  Crum  speech,  should  he  doted. 

Barney.  Malory  of  Munch,  vol.  iv. 


OTERATE,  r.  *) 
Opera 'now, 
Operative,  adj 
OPERATIVE,  n. 
OPERATOR, 
O'PKRABLE, 
O'fBRANCE, 
O'PERAWT, 
O'PKROSE, 

0/ PE  ROSE  N ESS, 

Opero'sitt, 

Opr'fXCER. 


Fr.  operer ; It.  operate ; Sp. 
operar ; Lat.  operare  • “ ab  ftrut, 
qua  notat  operor,  venit  Lalinum 
opus.'*  Voss  ins.  And  see  Len- 
nep,  in  v.  otrXov. 

. To  work  or  act  upon ; to  act, 
f to  perform,  to  effect. 

Operative,  adj. ; able  to  work 
or  labour ; effective. 

Operative,  n.  (applied  to  la- 
bourers, or  rather  labouring  me- 
chanics) is  now  in  common  use. 


Operose ; laborious  ; toilsome,  troublesome. 


Here  may  ye  see  wel,  how  th&t  gentcrie 
Is  not  annexed  to  powesrion, 

Seth  folk  ne  don  hir  operation 
Alway,  aa  doth  the  fire,  lo,  in  his  kind. 

Chancer.  The  Wf  of  Bathe*  Tale,  y.  6730. 
And  of  this  conitellachm 
The  very  operation 
AuaDelh,  if  a men  therein 
The  purpose  of  his  worke  begin. 

Ooteer.  Conf.  Am.  book  vii.  p.  21 1. 

By  vixtue  of  bath  these  acts  of  common  Divine  providence  ell 
things  ora  enabled  to  set  and  operate  according  to  the  lows  of  their 
being,  withuui  the  necessity  of  any  new  individual  concurrent  act  of 
special  providence  producing,  directing,  or  determining  their  several 
operation*.  Hale.  Origination  of  Mankind,  cL  L fob  41 . 

And  therefore  also  they  judge  of  humane  actions  by  the  event ; 
for  being  upeapuble  of  operable  circumstances,  or  rightly  to  judge 
the  prudcntiality  of  affairs,  they  onely  gate  upon  the  visible  success, 
and  thereafter  condemn  or  cry  up  the  whole  progression. 

Inr  Thoma*  Broom.  Vulgar  Krrourt , book  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  9. 

" Karth  yeeld  me  routes, 

" ho  scekee  for  better  of  thee,  sawce  his  pollute 
W ilh  thy  most  operant  poyson. 

Skaktpeare.  Timon  of  Aiken*,  foL  90. 
Ktxo.  Faith  I must  leaue  thee  loue,  and  shortly  too: 

My  operant  powers  their  functions  l«aue  to  do. 

•d.  Hamlet,  fol  268. 
Lov’d  for  we  did,  and  like  the  clnnents 
That  knew  not  what  nor  why,  yet  do  effect 
Rare  issue*  by  their  open* arc. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Tun  Noble  Kintmen,  get  i.  sc  3. 


In  architecture,  aa  in  all  other  operative  arts,  the  end  must  direct 
the  operation.  Rehyuut  Hot tonianer,  p,  6. 

Hie  word  out  of  himself  procaediog,  being  most  perfect  and  gvne- 
rative  and  operative,  falling  upon  fruitful  nature,  made  it  also  fruit- 
ful and  producing. 

Ralegh.  Hittory  of  the  World , book  ii.  eh.  ii.  sec.  6.  fbl.  WO. 

Bow  tho  plastick  nature  is  in  general  to  be  conceiv'd,  Amtotla 
instructs  us  in  these  words.  If  tho  neupcgical  art,  that  is  the  art  of 
the  shipwright,  were  in  the  timber  itself,  operatively  and  effectually, 
it  would  there  act  just  u nature  doth. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  foL  155. 

Doubtless  upon  such  and  the  like  occurrences  many  chyntical 
and  other  accidental  cHocuvcries  have  been  made,  besides  and  beyond 
and  without  the  intention  of  the  operator. 

Ha/e.  Origination  of  Mankind,  ch.  iv.aec.  2.  fob  154. 
Nevertheless  we  acknowledge,  that  God  and  nature  do  things 
every  when  in  tho  most  frugal  and  compendious  way  and  with  the 
least  operotenet*. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  Syttrm,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  fol.  672. 

So  as  there  is  a kind  of  operonty  in  an  m regard  whereof  sinners 
are  styled  the  workers  of  iniquity.  {Luke  xiii-  27.) 

Hall.  Work*,  voL  ui.  fbl.  727.  Select  Thought*,  45. 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent ; 

Spreads  undivided,  operate*  unspent. 

Pope.  E**ay  on  Man.  Epitt.  1.  v.  274. 
The  operative  strength  of  a thing  may  continue  the  same,  when 
tho  quality  that  should  direct  the  operation  is  changed  : os  a man 
may  Dave  os  strong  on  arm,  and  as  sharp  a sword  to  fight  with  in  a 
bad  cause  aa  in  a good.  South.  Sermon*,  roL  vL  p.  6. 

Lore  is  of  too  sulmtantial  a nature  to  be  tnado  im  of  mere  nega- 
tives, and  wit  hall  too  operative  to  terminate  in  bare  desires. 

Id.  lb.  voL  iiL  p.  13. 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  popish  operator*  in  all  their  xeti- 
gioua  performances.  Id.  Ib.  vol.  r.  p,  21. 

Where  as  Aristotle's  nature  is  no  fortuitous  principle,  but  such 
as  doth  nothing  in  vain,  but  all  fur  ends,  and  in  every  thing  pursues 
the  best ; and  therefore  can  be  no  other  than  a subordinate  instru- 
ment of  the  divine  wisdom,  atnl  the  tnanuary  opijSctr  or  executioner 
of  it.  Cuduxifth.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  L fol.  54. 

Consider  the  infinite  distance  betwixt  the  poor  mortal  artist,  and. 
the  Almiglity  opi/icer;  the  few  wheels  and  motions  of  a watch,  and 
the  innumerable  springs  and  organs  in  the  bodies  of  brutes. 

Benley.  Sermon  2.  p.  76. 

Nature  and  grace  must  operate  uniformly  ; rveu  as  gravitation 
operate*  uniformly  upon  matter ; instinct  upon  brutes ; and  tho*© 
secret  newer*  upon  men  by  which  tlks  blood  circulates,  the  pulse 
beats,  the  breath  comes  and  goes,  uiml  other  functions  are  continually 
performed  in  u*  without  our  knowledge  and  endeavour. 

Jortin.  Diner  I a!  ton  1.  p.  fl. 

He  [Streatcr]  died  in  1680,  at  the  age  of  56,  not  long  after  bring 
cut  for  the  stone,  though  Charles  II.  had  so  much  kindness  for  him 
os  to  send  for  a surgeon  from  Paris  to  j*  rfonn  the  operation. 

Hut  pair.  Anecdote*  of  Painting,  voL  in.  ch,  i.  p.  18. 

All  these  operate  proceeding*  wrro  adopted  by  one  of  tho  moat 
decided  tyrants  in  the  rails  of  history. 

Burke.  I fork*,  vol  v.  p.  216.  Reflection*,  8(C. 

OPERCULARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandna,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : com- 
mon calyx  one-leaved,  bell-shaped,  unequally  toothed; 
no  proper  calyx,  florets  four  or  five  cleft,  equal ; recep- 
tacle closing  with  a lid,  within  which  the  seeds  are  con- 
tained. 

Three  species,  natives  of  New  Holland  and  New 
Zealand. 

OPE-TIDE,  probably — time  of  festivity,  or  open- 
house  j opposed  to  a time  of  fast. 

So  lavish  ope-iyde  rauseth  fasting  Lents, 

And  starving  famine  comet  at  Large  expense. 

Hall.  Satire  1.  book  ii. 

He  [God]  grudge*  not  our  moderate  and  neaiKinabJe  jullitie% 
there  is  an  ope-tidc  by  his  allowance,  as  well  an  a Lent. 

Id.  Sermon  before  the  King  ««  Lent,  1641. 
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OPETIO-  OPETIORYNCHUS,  froni  the  Greek  onj«w,  an 
HYN*  av p/i  and  pv*t\ov,a  beak , Tern.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of 
CHUS.  anjma|s  belonging  lo  the  family  Tenuirostres,  order 
OPH  I-  Patscrrt,  class  A vet, 

DIUM.  Generic  character.  Beak  much  longer  than  the  head, 
v-*-'  slender,  very  delicate,  and  awl-shaped,  straight  or 
slightly  curved,  flattened  at  base,  and  compressed  at  tip; 
tongue  short,  cartilaginous ; nostrils  lateral,  a little  in 
front  of  the  base,  ovoid,  and  partially  closed  by  naked 
membrane ; wings  short,  the  first  three  quill-feathers 
graduated,  third  and  fourth  the  longest ; tail  short,  and 
slightly  graduated,  the  feathers  completely  webbed ; 
legs  long,  tarsi  twice  as  long  as  the  middle  toe,  which  is 
connected  to  the  outer  at  its.  base  ; lateral  toes  of  equal 
length. 

This  genus  has  been  separated  by  Tern  mi  nek  from 
the  Bcc-Euler,  Meropt,  and  placed  between  the  Creepers, 
Ccrthia,  and  his  Anabalet:  he  founds  it  on  the  Meropt 
Rufus , and  says  that  there  are  several  other  species,  all 
from  South  America,  but  he  only  mentions  this  one. 

See  Ternminck,  Manuel  d ’ Orn ithologie. 

OPHELUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Mono- 
del  phia,  order  Pofyandria.  Generic  character  : calyx 
bell-shaped,  five-cleft,  inferior;  corolla,  petals  five, 
ovale,  thick,  filaments  about  five  hundred,  couuected  at 
the  base  into  a tube  ; berry  twelve-celled,  many  seeded, 
exterior  woody. 

One  species,  O.  silularius,  a large  tree,  native  of  the 
shores  of  the  Eastern  parts  of  Africa : the  seed-vessel  is 
more  than  a foot  long,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
drinking  vessel.  Loureiro. 

OPHICEPMALUS,  from  the  Greek  3$**,  a snake, 
and  a head , Bloch.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of 

animals  belonging  to  the  family  Discoboli,  order  Mala - 
copterygii  Subbrachii,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Head  and  body  completely  covered 
with  large  polygonal  scales ; head  depressed,  obtuse,  and 
short  in  front,  the  vertex  covered  with  irregular  scales 
resembling  those  of  a snake;  mouth  wide  ; teeth  rasp- 
like,  and  in  a single  row,  with  u few  large  anil  hooked 
ones  scattered  on  the  sides;  gill-flaps  smooth;  dorsal 
fin  single  and  very  long,  proceeding  along  utmost  the 
whole  of  the  back;  ventral  below  the  pectoral  fins. 

The  disposition  of  the  scales  on  the  head  of  this  genus 
resembling  that  of  snakes,  has  given  rise  to  its  name. 
It  contains  but  two  species : — 

O.  P uncial  us,  Bloch  ; Karrnipey,  Lacep.  This  fish 
measures  from  seven  to  eleven  inches  ; its  jaws  are  of 
equal  length ; teeth  small  and  pointed ; lateral  lines 
straight,  caudal  fin  rounded ; general  colour  dingy- 
white,  studded  with  numerous  black  spots;  the  fins  also 
tipped  with  black.  From  the  rivers  of  the  Indian  Isles. 

O.  Strialus,  Bloch;  Wrahl,  Lacep.  This  species 
sometimes  attains  the  length  of  four  feet ; it  has  the 
back  of  u blackish -green ; belly  yellowish-while,  with 
narrow,  transverse,  yellow  and  brown  bunds  ; it  hides 
itself  in  the  mud,  but  is  considered  a delicacy,  and  is 
found  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

See  Bloch,  Ichthyologia  a Schneider ; Lacepede,  His- 
toire  dtx  Poissons. 

OPH  I DIUM,  from  the  Greek  the  name  of 

a fi9h  used  by  Pliny  ; Liumeus,  Donzelle.  In  Zoology, 
a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  fumily  AnguiUi- 
formes,  order  MalacopUrygii  Apodcs,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Head  covered  with  large  scales  ; 
branchial  membrane  and  opercule  very  wide  ; body  and 
tail  long,  compressed,  sword-slmped,  and  irregularly 


studded  with  scales  ; dorsal,  caudal,  and  anal  fins  con  OPHI 
nected  ; in  some  species  the  lower  jaw  bearded.  DIUM. 

This  genus  very  much  resembles  the  Murana  arid  — ' 

Ammodytes,  but  the  junction  of  the  doreal,  caudal,  and  ph?/? 
anal  fins  distinguishes  it  from  the  latter,  as  docs  the  . _ Z , 
branchial  apparatus  from  the  former.  * 

0.  Barba lum,  Gmelin;  la  Donzelle  barbue,  Dauben- 
ton ; Bearded  Donzelle.  From  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
length ; the  lower  jaw  furnished  with  four  barbs,  but 
the  upper  is  most  prominent ; body  and  tail  silvery, 
tinged  with  flesh  colour,  assuming  a bluish  hue  on  the 
back,  and  varied  with  very  numerous  small  spots;  lateral 
line  brown;  pectoral  fins  brown  speckled  with  grey, 
dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  while  edged  with  black.  It  is 
caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  flesh  considered 
delicate. 

0.  Blacodes,  Schncid.  Often  attains  six  feet  in  length  ; 
head  depressed,  the  upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower ; 
body  rounded  and  tail  compressed  ; general  colour  pale 
red  or  dotted  with  red  spots  on  the  hack,  silvery-red  on 
the  belly.  Found  about  New  Zealand  ; is  very  vora- 
cious, but  torpid  and  lazy,  resting  on  the  rocky  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

O.  Tmberbe , Gtncl. ; la  Donzelle  Imberbe,  Daub.; 

Beardless  Donzelle.  Has  no  beard  ; its  dorsal  fin  so 
small  as  to  appear  little  more  than  a fold  of  skiu;  caudal 
fin  slightly  rounded  ; general  colour  yellow.  Is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  Southern  coast  of  France 
especially,  but  also  in  all  the  European  Seas. 

O.  Pi  ride,  Gmel. ; la  Donzelle  liner  nah , Bonnaterre; 

Green  Donzelle.  Head  brood  ; eyes  large  ; one  or  more 
longitudinal  tlu tings  on  the  upper  part  of  the  muzzle, 
and  the  upper  juw  rather  shorter  than  the  lower ; no 
beards  to  the  latter ; mouth  very  wide ; caudal  fin 
pointed  ; general  colour  bright  green  ; all  the  fins  and 
the  under  part  of  the  belly  white.  It  often  grows  to  the 
size  of  a cod-fish,  and  is  found  almost  entirely  in  the 
Northern  Seas. 

See  Lacepede,  Hisloire  des  Poissons ; Bloch,  Ichthyo- 
logia  a Schneider. 

OPH  ION,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Ifymenopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  many -jointed,  slender, 
with  the  apex  somewhat  curved ; head  transverse,  short ; 
eyes  reniform ; thorax  somewhat  gibbous ; wings  ample, 
without  a minute  triangular  arcolet ; abdomen  jietiolated, 
compressed,  with  the  back  carinated;  the  acu lens  scarcely 
exported  ; legs  long,  slender,  with  the  claws  pcctiuated 
beneath.  - 

Type  of  the  genus,  O.  ichneumon  luteus,  Linnaeus ; 

Albin,  English  Insects , pi.  xi.  fig.  g,  h.  About  ten  spe- 
cies, several  of  which  are  found  in  England. 

OPH  IOPHAGOUS,  Gr.  o<fns,  a serpent,  and  0ay- 
ttv,  to  eat. 

Eating  or  feeding  upon  serpents. 

Nuf  are  all  snakes  of  such  irapoisooing  qualities  as  common 
opinion  presumetb ; as  is  confirmable  from  the  ordinary  green 
snake  with  us,  from  serera)  histories  of  domestic k snakes,  from 
opAiopAagov*  nations,  and  such  as  feed  upon  serpents. 

Str  TAoimu  Broun.  Vulgar  Erromrt,  book  vi.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  226. 

OPHIORHIZA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Gcntiana. 

Generic  character : corolla  funnel-shaped,  five-cleft ; 
germen  two-cleft ; stigmas  two  ; capsule  mitre-farmed, 
two-lobcd,  two-celled,  many  seeded. 

Four  species,  mi  lives  of  North  America,  the  East 
Indies,  and  Olaheite. 
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OPTIIOX-  OPHIOXYLON,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
YLON.  Pentandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Apocinem. 
7"  Generic  character  : corolla  a slender  lube,  thickened  in 
% P . the  middle,  border  five-parted  ; stigma  capitate ; berry 
v_*’  two-celled ; two-seeded.  The  flowers  are  sometimes 
without  a pistillum. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  Islands  of  Ceylon  and 
Bourbon. 

OPHIR,  ("nrte,)  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  son  of 
Eber,  a great-grandson  of  Shem,  settled  with  his  bro- 
thers in  Arabia,  (Cm.  x.  29,  30.  1 Chron.  i.  23.)  and 
Position,  occupied  one  of  the  South-Western  States,  which,  like 
Name.  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Hazremaul  and  Sabd, 
(Sheba.)  was  named  afler  its  founder.  From  this 
Country,  or  from  some  other  region  bearing  the  same 
name,  the  Hebrews  obtained  the  purest  gold  in  the 
greatest  abundance  ; hence  such  was  proverbially  called 
the w gold  of  Ophir.*  {Job,  xxii.  24.  xviii.  16.  Psal.x lv. 
9.  /io..xiii.  12.)  Although  that  metal  is  not  now  found 
in  Arabia,  (Niebuhr,  141.)  it  is  clear  from  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  the  Ancients  that  it  was  formerly  pro- 
cured thence;  and  the  mountainous  region  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  Joktan,  was  the  tract  most  likely 
to  contain  beds  of  minerals.  Michaelis,  therefore,  sup- 
poses ( Spicileg . Geogr.  Ext.  Htb.  ii.  184.)  that  the 
Ophir  from  which  “ the  navy  in  Eiion-geber,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,”  “ fetched  gold,  and  brought  it 
to  King  Solomon,"  (I  Kings,  ix.  26.  28.  2 Chron.  viii. 
17,  18.)  was  the  Country  mentioned  in  the  Xth  chapter 
of  Genesis.  Niebuhr,  (p.  292.)  indeed,  says  he  could 
not  hear  of  any  place  in  Arabia  bearing  a name  which 
resembled  Ophir;  but  he  was  convinced  that  such  a 
name  would  be  found  by  anyone  who  could  travel  from 
Adan  to  Dalkr,  as  he  travelled  through  the  territory  of 
the  Im&m  of  San’&;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  Ophir  was 
Cana.  the  harbour  named  Cana  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  prin- 
cipal port  in  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba; 
(Arrian,  Peript.  p.  18.)  but  Ophir  was  rather  the 
name  of  a territory  than  of  a town  ; and  as  the  Arabs 
must  at  an  early  period  have  maintained  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Africa,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Ophir  might  be  only  the  emporium 
at  which  the  Hebrews  and  Tyrians  obtained  the  gold  of 
Africa  from  the  Arabs  with  whom,  by  a similarity  of 
language,  they  could  most  easily  communicate.  As  it 
seems  possible  to  derive  the  wonl  Ophir  from  a root 
signifying  dust,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  applicable 
to  any  Country  producing  gold-dust;  and  almost  every 
region  in  which  that  precious  metal  is  found,  has  in 


Goropius  Ik cumis  gave  the  preference  to  Peru ; while  0P11IK. 
Malvcnda  and  Garcias  thought  it  was  both  Peru  and  J" 
Mexico.  Others  again,  taking  an  Eastern  course,  carried  SAUKUS, 
the  Jewish  fleets  to  New  Guinea  and  the  islands  of  v,  ^ . J 
Solomon.  Urphe,  an  islund  in  the  Red  Sea ; Ormuz 
in  the  Persian  Gulf;  Aphar,  Snphar,  Saphora  or  Sa- 
phirina,  a town  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  have  all  been 
pointed  out  by  other  writers,  Rochart  was  persuaded 
that  the  Ophir  from  which  David  got  three  thousand 
talents  of  gold  (1  Chron.  xxix.  4.)  was  the  Cassanitis  of 
Ptolemy  and  Slephanus,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  while 
that  visited  by  the  fleets  of  Solomon  was  Taprobamt, 
now  called  Ceylon.  Pegu  is  the  region  selected  by 
Maflei,  {Hist.  Ind.  lib.  i.)  because  the  Franciscan  Bom- 
fer  affirmed  that  the  Peguans  trace  their  pedigree  to 
Jewish  convicts  sent  thither  by  Solomon  to  work  the 
gold  mines  of  Ophir.  Others  travelled  further  South, 
aud  stopped  at  the  Peniusula  of  Malacca,  which  abounds 
in  precious  ores,  apes,  and  peacocks.  John  Tzetzcs 
maintained  Sumatra  to  be  Ophir  for  the  same  reason. 

Lipcnius,  taking  a more  comprehensive  view,  and  relying 
on  the  authority  of  Josephus,  {Ant.  Jitd.  viii.  6.)  Theo- 
dore t,  and  Procopius,  who  call  Ophir  the  Golden  Land, 
t.  e.  the  Golden  Chersonese,  says  that  the  children  of 
Joktan  peopled  all  the  Countries  bounded  by  the  East- 
ern Seas,  and  that  Ophir  included  not  merely  Sumatra, 
or  Malacca,  but  every  coast  and  island  from  Ceylon  to 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  On  observing  that  out  of  the 
twelve  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  containing  the 
name  of  Ophir,  only  seven  afford  any  clue  to  its  position, 
and  that  these  arc  reduced  to  three  when  the  parallel 
passages  and  texts  in  which  Ophir  is  not  a local  name 
have  been  withdrawn,  it  is  manifest  on  how  slender  a 
basis  all  these  sweeping  conjectures  are  founded  ; and 
the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  who  places  Ophir  in  that  tract 
of  Country  which  was  peopled  by  the  family  of  Joktan, 
aud  was  most  accessible  to  the  Jews  by  the  route  of  the 
Red  Sea,  will  appear  not  only  most  accordant  with  the 
scanty  hints  furnished  by  the  sacred  writers,  but  likewise 
most  consistent  with  the  imperfect  state  of  navigation  at 
that  early  period.  Uphax  (|W«,  Jer.  x.  9.  Dan.  x.  5. 

1 King*,  x.  18.)  is  probably  a Chaldee  substitute  for 
Ophir.  (Michael.  Supptcm.  &o.  47.  p.  46.) 

Michaelis,  Spicilegium  Geographim  Exterm  Hebraso- 
rum;  SuppUmenta  ad  Lexica  ffebrma ; Niebuhr, 
Brjtchreibung  von  Arab icn  ; Arrianus,  Periplus  Maris 
Erytkrmi;  Josephi  Opera,  Ed.  Havcreamp ; Bochart, 
Gcographia  Sacra  ; MafFa-i  Hisioria  Indica  ; Lipenii 
Fasciculus  Dissertationem ; Huetii  Commcntatio  dt 


turns  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  sacred  Geogra- 
Opinion*,  phers.  Josephus  {A nliq.  Jud.  i.  6.)  places  the  children 
ancient  and  of  Joktan  on  the  River  Cophen  to  the  North-East  of 
modern.  Persia,  between  that  Country  and  India,  because  the 
latter  was  believed  to  have  been  occupied  by  Havilah. 
Among  the  Moderns,  Barlholdus  Nihusius  fixed,  with 
more  show  of  probability,  on  Melinduh  ; Cornelius  a 
Enpidc  (ou  Jercm.  x.)  quotes  others  who  supposed  Ophir 
to  be  Angola,  on  account  of  the  slaves  imported  by  So- 
lomon. The  Portuguese  Geographers,  with  Volterranus, 
Stuck  ius,  and  Ludovicus  Venetus,  imagined  it  to  be 
Sofklali.  Kimcki.  and  those  who  follow  him,  confound- 
ing it  with  Tharshish,  and  influenced  perhaps  by  the 
authority  of  St.  Jerom,  held  Carthage  to  be  the  place. 
Gcnehrard  and  Vatablus  were  satisfied  that  it  was  St. 
Domingo,  because,  according  to  Peter  Martyr,  Columbus 
used  to  say  that  he  had  found  out  the  Ophir  of  Solo- 
rouu.  Arias  Montanus,  Murinus  of  Brescia,  and  John 


Navigations  Salomon  is. 

OPUIRA,  in  Botany,  ^ genus  of  the  class  Oclandria , 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Onagrm.  Generic 
character:  involucre  twovalved,  three-flowered  ; corolla, 
petals  four,  superior ; berry  one-celled. 

One  species,  O.  strict  a , native  of  Africa. 

OPHISAURUS,  from  the  Greek  ty**,  a snake,  and 
eav/ios,  a lizard,  Daudiu.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  ani- 
mats belonging  to  the  family  Anguida , order  Ophidia, 
class  Rcptilia. 

Generic  character.  Eyes  furnished  with  lids  ; tym- 
panum very  distinct  externally  , tongue  extensile,  broad, 
and  forked  iu  a crescent-like  form  at  its  tip ; teeth  small 
and  pointed  in  both  jaws,  and  also  in  the  palate ; body 
thickish,  cylindrical,  oblong,  having  a longitudinal  fold 
on  each  side  of  the  belly ; tail  longer  than  the  body, 
cylindrical,  and  terminating  in  a delicate  [mint;  scales 
on  the  head  smooth  and  few  in  number ; on  tho 
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OPHI-  body  square,  and  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  ; vent 
SAUBUS.  simple. 

This,  as  well  as  the  genus  Anguit,  forms  the  link  con- 
necting the  two  orders  Ophidia  and  Saiiria ; like  the 
latter  order  they  possess  eyelids  which  the  Snakes  have 
not,  and  indeed  seem  tube  little  different  from  the  genus 
Sep » except  in  being  deprived  of  feet.  They  are  found 
only  in  the  New  World,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  fragility  of  their  tail ; they  prefer  the  retired  and 
swampy  parts  of  extensive  woods,  and  feed  on  insects, 
worms,  and  other  small  animals.  Daudiu  thinks  there 
is  probably  more  than  one  species,  especially  about  the 
Cdony  of  Surinam,  but  one  only  has  hitherto  been  de- 
scribed. 


O.  V enlrali*,  Daud. ; Anguis  Ventr.  Linn.;  Cavil  ia 
Mac  u lata,  Catesby ; Glass  Snake  of  the  Carol  i nas.  About 
two  feet  three  inches  in  length  ; of  a cylindrical  form, 
rather  large  in  front  and  gradually  diminishing  to  the 
lip  of  the  tail;  on  the  back  and  tail  fourteen  longitudi- 
nal rows  of  scales  nearly  square,  on  the  belly  twelve 
rows,  smooth,  and  of  a more  or  less  hexagonal  form, 
producing  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  transverse  rows, similar  to  rings; 
sealcs  under  the  tail  similar,  and  forming  two  hundred 
and  fifty  rings  ; about  the  upper  jaw  twenty-five  scales, 
and  one  of  them  large  and  rostral,  around  the  lower 
twenty-three ; the  semicircular  vent  covered  in  front  with 
seven  scales.  Colour  brown  or  bluish-black  above,  the 
sides  of  the  head  and  neck  varied  and  pointed  with 
black ; and  all  the  scales  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
and  tail  marked  with  two  points  uf  light  green  or  yel- 
lowish. These  animals  are  innocuous ; the  extreme 
frangibility  of  their  tail,  and  their  colour  resembling 
glass,  has  given  rise  to  the  name  they  bear  in  the  U ailed 
States. 

See  Daudin,  Histoire  Naturdlc  det  Reptile*  ; Catesby, 
Natural  History  of  Carolina. 

OPHJSPERMUM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  dasa 
Decandria,  order  Digynia.  Generic  character : calyx  bell- 
shaped,  six-parted,  inferior ; corolla  none ; nectary  ten- 
lobed,  ovate,  tomentose ; filaments  short,  rising  from 
between  the  lobes  of  the  nectary,  capsule  two-celled,  one- 
seeded,  seeds  winged. 

One  species,  O.  Sinexse,  a large  tree,  native  of  China. 
Loureiro. 

OPHIURA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Radiala. 

Generic  character.  Mouth  simple,  five-sided,  placed 
beneath  ; body  much  depressed,  rounded,  with  five  dis- 
tinct, entire,  squamous  rays  with  very  spinous  ridges, 
the  latter  with  suckers  ; spines  movable. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Asterias  nigra,  Muller,  Zool. 
Dan.  pi.  xdii.  fig.  1 — 4.  Ten  species,  most  of  which 
are  found  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Great  Britain. 

OPH1URUS,  In  Botany,  a genus  of  the  dasa 
Triundria,  order  Digynia , natural  order  Gr amine  a. 
Generic  character : flowers  situated  in  the  excavations 


of  the  stem ; glume  two-flowered,  two-valved,  exterior 
valve  cartilaginous,  interior  eoucave,  membranaceous; 
calyx  membranaceous,  awnless. 

One  species,  0.  c orymbota,  native  of  New  South 
Wales. 

OPHIUSA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidopterous 


Generic  character . Anlenntt  rather  long,  simple, 

very  faintly  pectinated  in  the  males  ; palpi  stout,  ap- 
proximating, slightly  recurved,  the  terminal  joint  not 
much  exposed,  obtuse;  the  two  basal  joints  covered 


with  long  compact  scales  anteriorly ; the  first  one-third  the  OPHI- 

length  of  tlie  second,  rein  form ; the  second  a little  curved  USA 
at  its  base,  and  slightly  clavatc ; the  terminal  short,  rather  — 
slender,  subulaied ; maxilla  moderate ; head  rather  0I>u-lTS* 
broad,  with  a small  crest  between  the  antenna ; eye*  *"  1 ▼_n-  * 
naked  ; thorax  not  very  robust,  smooth  ; wings  entire, 
forming  a triangle  during  repose  ; anterior  broad,  sub- 
triangular,  with  obscure  stigmata,  acute  at  the  apex ; 
posterior  rounded,  with  a slight  emargination  on  the 
hinder  margin ; alia  of  ail  elongated ; abdomen 
slender,  hairy,  with  a rather  forge  tuft  at  the  apex  in  the 
males;  legs  moderate;  posterior  tibia  rather  stout, 
with  long  spurs;  larva  with  twelve  legs,  naked,  slender, 
somewhat  geometric  in  motion  ; pupa  folliculated. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phaltena  noctua  lusoria , Lin- 
neus  ; Donovan,  Britt.  Jut.  vol.  x.  pi.  cKv.  fig.  *2. 

Eight  species,  four  of  which  are  reported  to  be  found 
in  Britain. 

OPHONUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  filiform,  with  the  two 
basal  joints  naked;  palpi  six;  external  maxillary  with 
the  terminal  joiut  ovate-truncate,  longer  and  stouter 
than  the  preceding,  which  is  clavate ; internal  with 
the  basal  joint  slender,  the  terminal  more  robust,  ovate, 
acuminate ; labial  with  the  two  last  joints  of  equal 
length,  the  last  stoutest,  fusiform-truncate,  the  preced- 
ing slender,  not  clavate;  labrvm  slightly  notched; 
mandibles  short,  rather  obtuse,  the  base  dilated  inter- 
nally ; mm  turn  short,  deeply  emarginale  in  front,  the 
centre  slightly  produced ; head  subtrigonate ; thorax 
subquadrate,  or  suborbicular ; elytra  rather  siouated 
at  the  apex,  with  the  second  stria  abbreviated ; wings 
two,  ample ; tarsi  penlaiiierous,  anterior  and  inter- 
mediate of  the  males  with  four  dilated  joint*. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Carabus  obscurus,  Fabricius  ; 

Sturm,  Deutchlands  Fauna,  vol.  iv.  pi  xcii.  fig.  A. 

About  thirty  species,  fifteen  of  which  are  natives  of  Bri- 
tain, the  most  remarkable  indigenous  oue  being  0.  Ger- 
mania. Stephens,  Illustrations,  (Mandibulata ,)  vol.  L 
pi.  ix.  fig.  1. 

OPHRYS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Gynan- 
dria,  order  Diandria , natural  order  Orchideee.  Generic 
character : calyx  five-leaved,  the  three  exterior  ovate 
lanceolate,  the  two  interior  (petals  ?)  small,  linear,  the 
lip  arising  from  the  base  of  the  style  without  a spur, 
large,  lobed,  pendulous. 

A genus  of  elegant  ochideous  plants,  mostly  natives 
of  Europe.  Eleven  species  are  natives  of  England, 
growing  on  a chalky  soil.  0 . apifera,  the  Bee  Ophrys, 
is  found  plentifully  on  the  chalk  hills  of  Kent  and 
Surrey  in  the  month  of  July.  O.  aranifera,  the  Spider 
Ophrys,  and  0.  Muscifcra,  the  Fly  Ophrys,  arc  in- 
teresting plants,  but  are  more  scarce  than  the  Bee 
Ophrys. 

OPILUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Ante  ante  eleven-jointed,  pilose, 
clavate;  the  second  join!  short,  the  six  following  elon- 
gate ; the  remainder  forming  the  club,  of  which  the 
basal  joint  is  elongate  obtrigonate,  the  other  shorter ; 
the  terminal  one  being  obliquely  acuminate ; palpi 
with  the  terminal  joint  large,  securiform ; bead  as 
broad  as  the  thorax,  which  is  conic-cylindric,  with  the 
base  slightly  attenuated  ; body  elongate ; legs  moderate  ; 
tarsi  indistinctly  five-jointed,  the  basal  joint  minute,  and 
concealed  above  by  the  apex  of  the  tibia. 

Type  of  the  genus,  AUelabus  mollis,  Linnaeus  ; Sa- 
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OPILUS.  race  He,  pi.  xii.  fig,  1.  Of  this  pretty,  bat  not  name- 
— rous  genus,  two  species  have  been  detected  in  England, 

OPINE.  one,  however,  is  very  rare  ; they  are  found  beneath  the 
bark  of  trees. 

O'PIATE,  n.*l  Fr.  opiate,  opion  ; It.  oppiare , op- 
O'piate,  adj.  Vpio ; Sp.  opiate,  opio ; Lat.  opium, 
CY  final.  j opion;  Gr.  oxtov,  from  oxov,  succus, 
juice. 

See  tlie  Quotation  from  Pliny. 

For  he  had  yeven  drinke  hit  gay  let  so 
Of  a ctarre,  made  of  certain  wine, 

With  nareotikes  and  opie  of  Thebes  fine. 

That  all  the  night  though  that  men  wold  him  disks, 

The  gniler  slept,  be  niighte  not  awuk*. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightei  Tale,  v.  1474. 

It  appeareth  also  in  the  gangrene,  or  mortification  of  flesh,  either 
by  opiates,  at  intense  colds. 

Macon.  Natural  lUitory,  Cent,  iv.  sec.  331 
The  juice  of  poppie  commonly  runneth  out  in  great  abundance, 
and  gathereth  into  a thieknesse  : which  afterward  is  stamped,  and 
induced  into  little:  trosches,  and  dried  iu  Uw  shade.  Which  Juice 
thus  draw  no  and  thus  prepared,  hath  power  not  onely  to  provoke 
aleepe,  hut  if  it  be  taken  m any  great  quautitie,  to  make  men  die  to 
their  sleeps  t and  this  our  physicians  coll  opt on. 

Holland.  Ptmie , voL  a.  book  XX. 

— - -■  ■ All  their  shape 

Spangl’d  with  eyes  more  numerous  then  those 
Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  then  to  drouzc. 

Charm'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  jmstor&l  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod. 

Milton.  Parodist  Lott,  book  xi  1 133. 


ing,  bolding  fast  or  adhering  to  opinion  or  conceit; 
firm,  obstinate,  or  pertinacious  in  opinion  or  conceit  * 
conceited,  heod-atrong,  self-willed.  And 

Opinatre,  or  opinitutre,  adj.  from  the  French,  is  used 
to  the  same  effect. 

And  whanna  ye  here  balelis  aud  ttpynyomts  of  hatels  drede  ve  aot 
for  it  luhoreth  these  thing®  to  be  don  but  not  jit  aooon  is  the' code. 

Hi  elf  Mark,  eh.  xiii. 
Clervly  to  answere  ys  would  ask  long  space, 

The  manner  is  doabtfull  and  t.pmable, 

To  a csrtaine  you  I wotl  my  wife  enable. 

The  Honed y of  Lean.  Imputed  to  Chaucer . 
This  was  tha  old  opinion  as  1 rede. 

Cfeiucer.  The  H't/of  Hafhtl  Tale,  v.  6444. 
Some  seyne,  lie  did  well  enough, 

A ml  some  seyue,  he  did  amis, 

Ihuvrs  opinions  then;  is. 

Gower.  Conf  Am,  l>ook  ui.  p.  89. 

Now  if  the  iudges  ben  so  sons  and  so  cruell,  that  tliri  will  not 
allowo  that  jwlycy,  yet  hath  thya  pacifier  taught  him  fnrtliei  to  save 
that  1m  did  but  speake  it  afliruiatiurly,  and  wil  dot  hold**  it  opiate 
Huelj,  aud  then  ye  wetc  well  it  is  by  this  pacifier  no  heresy. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Ifirkes,  fgl.  924.  The  Apology, 

Once  by  fortune  Heluidms  Prisons  Practor-elect  had  opined  against 
a matter  which  Vilellius  aflveted. 

Saeile.  Tnei/ia,  book  Li.  ch.  xxvii.  * 

Opinion  is  a light,  raine,  crude,  oad  imperfect  thing,  aetled  in 
the  uriaginatiuo  ; but  never  arriving  at  the  understanding,  them  to 
obtaine  the  tincture  of  reason. 

lien  J'jnton.  Discoveries,  fol.  87. 


And  for  the  particular  ingredients  of  those  magical  oyntmeots,  it 
is  Lika  they  ora  opiate,  and  soporiforous. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  x.  tec.  903. 
What  n strange  bewitchery  is  there  in  flattery  ? How,  like  a 
spiritual  opium,  docs  it  intoxicate  and  abuse  the  understanding, 
even  sometimes  of  men  wise  aud  judicious  ? 

South.  Srrmont,  voL  siiL  p.  192. 

A pillow,  which,  like  opiates  ill-prepared. 

Intoxicates,  but  not  compotes ; fills 
The  visionary  mind  with  gay  chimeras, 

All  the  wild  trash  of  sleep  without  the  rest 

Young.  The  Comp/mnt.  Night  8. 
But  not  the  shade  with  kindly  opiate  bless'd, 

That  lull'd  the  remnant  of  the  world  to  rest, 

Nor  toil  persuasive  of  profound  repose, 

Through  Godfrey's  camp  could  giro  on  eye  to  close. 

Brooke*.  JerutaJem  Delivered,  book  ii. 


OPINE.  r.  T 

OPIN  ABLE, 

Opi'niate,  V. 

Opi'nativr, 

Opi'naTIVELY, 

Opr'NIATIVE, 

Opi'niativbnms, 

Owna'tor, 

Opinia'toh, 

Opener, 

Opi'nino,  n. 

Opinia'stre, 

Opinia'tre, 

Opinia'stroub, 

Opinia'troue, 

Opikia*try, 

Opinia'trbty, 

Opi'niorr,  si. 

Opi'nion,  r. 

Opi'nion  ate, 

Opi'nion  ated 

Opi'nionately, 

Opi'nio  native, 

Opi'nionut. 


Fr.  opiner,  opiniaxtre , opini- 
astrete,  opinion  ; It.  op  in  are, 
opinions  ; Sp.  opinar,  opinion  ; 
Lat.  opinari , opinio.  Of  unknown 
Etymology.  Vosaius  says  from 
opus,  u l reor  a re ; cogito  ab 
ago  aive  coagiio.  Nani  hetc  am- 
nia mentis  opus  significant ; all 
signify  the  work  or  operation  of 
the  mind.  Or,  he  adds,  from 
irtov-otu,  that  is,  tfoov-eiv,  sapere , 
whence  vivvavt,  sapieniia ,*  m- 
teUigeniia.  In  common  usage, 
to  opine  is 

To  think ; to  think  or  deem 
probable,  or  likely  to  be  or  to 
happen. 

Opinion,  the  n.  See  the  Quo- 
tations from  Locke  and  Belshnm. 
And  it  is  further  sometimes  used 
as  equivalent  to  sentence,  cen- 
sure, (generally,)  doom,  or  judg- 
ment. 

Opinionale,  bolding,  maintain- 


And verily  how  poesibly  he  should  admit  and  leave  unto  us  sense 
and  opinion,  and  not  withal  allow  that  which  is  sensible  and  opmable, 
a man  is  nut  able  to  shew.  Holland.  Plutarch,  foL  913. 

Keep  thy  word  and  premia*,  be  constant  in  a good  resolution. 
Speak  truth.  Be  uot  opmatne  ; mantaine  no  factions. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  foL  355. 

Weak  nod  wilful  openers,  but  not  just  arbitrators. 

Bithop  Taylor.  Artfteiat  Handsomeness,  p.  157. 

Very  few  examine  tho  morrow  and  inside  of  things,  but  take  them 
upon  tha  credit  of  customary  opinuiga.  Id.  Ik.  p.  131. 

Men  ore  so  far  in  lor*  with  their  own  opt  nasi  re  conceits,  as  they 
cannot  i*tiently  emlnre  opposition. 

Ralegh.  Art t of  Empire,  ch.  xir. 

Next,  in  matters  of  death,  the  laws  of  England,  wherof  you  Hot* 
intruded  to  be  an  opimaitrous  mb- advocate,  and  aro  boAind  to  drfond 
them,  conceive  it  not  enjoined  in  scripture,  when  or  for  wSuU  cause 
they  shall  put  to  death,  as  in  adultly,  tlieft,  and  the  like. 

Milton,  H orts,  voL  L foL  2U8.  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 

Th*  first  obstacle  to  good  counsell  is  pertinacy  or  opmiaitemesa. 

Ralegh.  Arts  of  Empire,  ch.  xir. 

Bat  if  you  have  no  mercy  upon  them,  yet  spare  yourself,  lest  you 
bejtdc  the  good  galloway— your  owu  opmuister  wit — and  make  the 
very  conceit  itsell  blush  with  spur-galling. 

Milton,  Works,  toL  i.  foL  99.  Am imndvemums  upon  the  Remon- 
strants' Defence. 

Lest  popular  opmiatre  (opimatrety,  in  soma  editions)  should  arise, 
we  will  dtdhrer  the  chief  opinions. 

Sir  Thomas  Brou  n . Vulgar  Erromn,  book  rii.  eke  ix. 

That  a more  will  sooner  drown  than  a horse,  though  commonly 
opmum’d,  is  not  I fosr  experienced : nor  is  the  same  observed  In  the 
drowning  of  whelps  and  kitlins. 

Id.  Ih.  book  iv.  ch.  vi,  p.  247. 

Lon.  Ho  is  strong  opinion' d that  the  wench  he  lov'd 
Remains  dose  prisoner  by  the  King’s  command. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Ike  Noble  Gentleman,  act  L sc.  1. 

Self-conceited  people  never  agree  well  together : they  ore  wilfufl 
m their  brawls,  and  reason  cannot  reconcile  them.  Where  oither 
are  only  opinuuwtely  wise  hell  is  there  : unlessc  the  other  bo  a pa- 
tient mcerly.  Frit  ham.  Resolve  85.  fol  150. 

And  ’tis  the  more  ditfkult  to  find  cut  verity,  because  it  is  in  such 
inronrideruble  proportions  scattered  in  a mass  of  opmmuUive  uncer- 
tainty ; like  the  surer  in  ilicro’s  crown  of  gold. 

Glantif.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatising , p.  &4, 


OPINE. 
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OPINE. 

OPISTIIO- 

COMUS. 


Our  author  Hales  was  esteemed  a man  very  opiniomttive,  tho' 
otherwise  very  learned. 

Wood,  Athene  Ojrtnientet,  foL  177. 


Ever)’  conceited  opinioniit  seta  up  an  infallible  chair  in  his  ovrn 
Ginn  v Me  to  Albutt. 


At  they  hare  any  thing  bod  in  them,  they  proceed  from  us,  as 
they  contain  somewhat  good,  they  are  from  God  ; which  sufficiently 
confuteth  those  heretical  opinaton,  and  <k*cuieth  the  controvcrde. 

Harrow.  Works,  voh  H.  fol.  163.  Sermon  12. 


They  did  opiniate  two  principles,  not  distinct  only,  but  contrary 
the  one  to  tho  other.  Id.  Sermoat. 

So  that  for  all  his  exact  plot  down  was  he  TCrrsar  Borgia]  cast, 
from  all  the  pivatiR-M,  and  forced  to  end  hi*  days  in  n mean  condi> 
tioo : as  it  is  pity  but  all  such  politic  opmiatort  should. 

South.  Sermont,  vul.  i.  p.  352. 


To  which,  smiling  and  shaking  his  head,  he  answered,  why,  what 
else  can  b«  thought  or  saw!  of  it,  but  that  in  this  Hie  opin'mtor  over* 
ruled  the  annotator,  and  tbc  man  hath  u mind  to  indulge  his  fancy  ? 

Id.  Ib.  voL  iii.  p.  315.  nute. 

Be  sure  not  to  let  your  son  be  bred  up  in  the  art  and  formality  of 
disputing,  either  practising  it  himself,  or  admiring  it  in  others; 
unless,  instead  of  an  able  man,  you  dsnra  to  have  him  an  iusignift- 
ennt  wrangler,  opiniater  in  discourse,  and  priding  himself  iu  contra- 
dicting others. 

I Aide.  Of  Education,  vol.  iii.  fJ.  85  ace.  1S9. 


Man  not  enduring  to  be  termed  a foppish  simpleton,  doting  on 
Speculations,  and  enslaved  to  rules,  a Hintusticul  humourist,  a precise 
bigot,  a rigid  stihek,  a demure  aueakesby,  a clownish  siugulorist,  or 
nonconformist  to  ordinary  usage,  a si  iff  opiniatre,  Ac. 

Aims’.  Workt,  vol.  iii.  foL  378.  Sermon  34. 


The  floating  of  other  men’s  opinions  in  our  Wains,  makes  us  not 
one  jot  the  more  knowing,  though  they  happen  to  be  true.  What  in 
them  was  science,  is  in  us  but  opiniatrvfy ; whilst  we  give  up  our 
assent  only  to  reverend  names,  and  do  not.  as  they  did,  imploy  our 
own  reason  to  understand  those  truths  which  gave  them  reputation. 
Locke.  Of  Homan  Unde rttanding , book  i.  cb.  iv. 

The  one  [set  declamation]  sets  the  thoughts  upon  wit  and  false 
colours,  and  not  upon  truth  : tlus  other  [captious  logical  disputes] 
teaches  fallacy,  wrangling,  and  opiniatry. 

Id.  Of  Education,  voU  iii.  fol.  43.  sec.  98. 

Well ! of  all  fops,  commend  me  to  him  for  the  great ist,  be*s  so 
epmion'd  of  his  own  abilities,  that  1m  is  ever  designing  somewhat, 
and  yet  he  sows  his  stratagems  so  shallow,  that  every  daw  can  pick 
’em  up : from  a plotting  too),  good  Lord  deliver  me. 

Dryden.  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,  act  i. 

The  entertainment  the  mind  gives  this  aort  of  propositions,  [pro- 
bability] ib  called  lwlivT,  nwnt,  or  opinion,  which  it  the  admitting 
or  receiving  any  proposition  for  true,  upon  arguments  or  proofs  that 
are  found  to  persuade  us  to  receive  it  as  true,  without  certaiu  know- 
ledge that  it  la  so. 

Locke.  Of  Human  Undenianding,  book  iv.  ch.  xxv. 

Opinion  is  the  result  of  obscure  and  indeterminate  perception. 
That  tho  planets  revolve  about  the  tun,  is  a Wanch  of  knowledge  ; 
that  they  arc  inhabited  by  beings  similar  to  men  is  only  an  opinion. 

Hcltkam.  Philosophy  of  the  Mutd,  ch,  V.  sec.  1.  p.  108. 

At  that  moment  appeared  Kent,  painter  enough  to  taste  the 
charms  of  landscape,  held  and  opmionative  enough  to  dare  and  to 
dictate,  and  bom  with  a genius  to  strike  out  a great  system  from  the 
twilight  of  imperfect  essay*. 

Walpole.  AnecdaUt  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  ch.  viL  p.  289. 

OPISTHOCOMUS/Trom  the  Greek  oviuQtv,  behind, 
and  KOfttf,  hair,  Illiger;  Scuta,  Sonnini.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animal*  belonging  to  the  family  Gallidee,  order 
Gallinaccet,  class  A re*. 

Generic  character.  Beak  strong,  thick,  short,  con- 
vex, dilated  laterally  at  the  base,  suddenly  compressed 
at  the  tip,  which  is  slightly  curved ; lower  mandible 
strong,  and  terminating  iu  un  angle  ; nostrils  perforating 
completely  the  middle  of  the  l>eak,  lateral,  and  covered 
with  membrane ; wings  of  moderate  length,  first  quill 
very  short,  four  following  graduated,  sixth  the  longest; 
tail  long,  flat,  rounded,  and  consisting  of  only  ten  quills; 


legs  strong,  muscular  ; tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  ; OPISTHO- 
feet  four-toed,  all  unconnected,  but  each  margined  with  COMUS. 
a rudi mental  membrane;  hind  toe  shorter  than  tlie  — 
inner,  but  furnished  with  a longer  claw  than  the  others. 

Temminck  does  not  allow  this  genus  to  be  placed 
among  the  gallinaceous  birds,  on  account  of  its  wanting 
the  connecting  membranes  of  the  toes,  and  the  number 
of  caudal  quills  not  corresponding  to  thnt  order.  Still, 
however,  notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  it  is  retained 
among  them  by  Cuvier,  as  well  as  by  Illiger,  who  founded 
the  genus,  which  at  present  consists  but  of  one  species. 

O.  Hasa,  Illig.;  Phasianus  Cristaius,  Lin.;  Ic  Iloa- 
zin,  Bull* ; Sosa,  Sonnini.  Is  about  the  size  of  a Pea- 
cock ; on  the  back  of  the  head  is  a crest,  consisting  of 
narrow  feathers,  ferruginous  from  their  root  to  their 
middle,  and  black  for  the  remainder,  which  reaches  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  neck;  when  excited,  the  bird  is 
capable  of  elevating  this  crest  horizontally,  but  no  fur- 
ther, and  at  the  same  time  it  spreads  its  tail;  the  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  » sombre,  the  upper  part  and 
sides  of  the  neck,  as  also  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
are  hrowti  marked  with  while  and  glossed  with  green 
aud  copper  colour,  whilst  the  alar  quills  are  tinged  with 
ferruginous ; under  parts  white  clouded  with  rust ; under 
wing  coverts,  belly,  and  legs  ferruginous,  feet  and  toes 
red  with  black  claws.  The  bird  has  pretty  much  the 
same  carriage  as  the  Peacock.  In  Guiana,  of  which 
Country  it  is  a native,  it  is  met  with  either  in  pairs  or  in 
small  flocks  of  six  or  eight,  never  more,  in  the  marshy 
savannahs,  where  it  feeds  on  the  leaves  and  berries  of 
the  Arum  arborescent ; but  it  is  never  found  either  in 
the  woods  or  in  elevated  districts.  It  is  scarcely  ever  on 
the  ground,  but  spends  the  greater  pail  of  the  day 
perched  on  the  branch  of  a tree  overhanging  the  water. 

It  has  a very  strong  smell  of  costoreum,  so  thut  its  flesh 
is  not  fit  for  food,  ami  is  only  used  as  a bait  for  fishing. 

See  Illiger,  Prodromut  Avium;  Cuvier,  Rcgnc  Ani- 
mal; Latham,  General  History  o f Birds. 

OPORABIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  short,  the  articulations 
produced  within  in  the  males,  and  each  side  furnished 
with  several  fine  hairs,  which  produce  a slightly  pecti- 
nated appearance,  simple  in  the  females;  palpi  minute, 
not  visible  from  above,  depending,  triarticu late,  the  basal 
joint  stout,  reniform ; the  second  very  short,  subqua- 
drate ; terminal  minute,  ovate ; maxillee  short ; head 
small,  short;  forehead  broad;  eyes  globose;  thorax 
slender ; wings  ample,  thin,  anteriorly  rounded,  dis- 
posed in  a triangle  during  repose  ; anterior  ovate-trian- 
gular, more  or  less  marked  with  undulated  slrigte, 
posterior  somewhat  oval ; body  short,  slender,  and  ob- 
tuse, with  a small  tuft  at  the  apex  iu  the  males,  shorter 
and  acute  in  the  females ; legs  simple  ; both  sexes  with 
wings ; larva  smooth,  naked,  lineated  ; pupa  subter- 
ranean. 

Type  of  the  genus,  G comet ra  dilufata,  Wiener,  V rr- 
seichniss ; PL  inscriptala,  Donovun,  Brill.  Ins.  vol.  xv. 
pi.  517.  One  species,  a native  of  Britain;  appearing 
late  in  the  Autumn. 

O'PPIDAN,  adj.  \ Lat.  oppidanus,  from  oppi- 

O'ppidan,  r».  f dum,  which  is  commonly  (though 

for  various  reasons)  derived  from  ope.  Yossius  prefers; 
quia,  qui  ruri  agerent,  propter  pericula  opes  eo  confer- 
rent  suas,  v cl  quia  opem  inde  exspeclarent.  It  is  used 
os  equivalent  to 

A townsman  ; — at  the  seats  ol  our  Universities,  op- 
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OPPI-  posed  to  gownsmen.  And  at  Eton  School,  to  those 
DAN.  boys  not  on  the  Foundation,  who  board  in  the  town. 

OPPONE.  Touching  the  temporal  government  uf  Rome,  and  oppidan  affaire, 
y - - 1 > there  is  a Pretor,  ana  come  choice  citizens  who  sit  in  the  Capitol. 

Howell.  Letter  38.  hook  L tee.  1 , 


The  oppidan*,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  wanting  to  (rouble  os ; 
Add  particularly  the  baillives. 

A.  Wood.  Ann.  Univ.  Ox.  in  1528. 


I remember  8,  Augustine  professes,  this  ua*  it  that  heartned  OPPONE. 
him,  and  made  him  to  triumph  in  hi*  runner  ManachLwne,  that  he  - - 

met  with  feeble  opponent*,  and  cuch  os  h'm  nimble  wit  was  easily  * 
able  to  overturn. 

Hall.  Work*,  vol.  iii.  fill.  684.  The  Peace  Maker , sec  24. 

Therefore  when  Salomon  had  spoken  of  all  the  vanities  of  men, 
at  last  he  oppoaet  the  memorandum  aa  a counterpoise  Against  them 
All,  Remember  for  all  these  thing*  thou  shalt  come  to  judgement. 

HakeunJl.  Apologte,  book  iv.  see.  7.  fol.  519. 


OPPIGNERATE,  Lat.  oppignerarc,  to  pledge,  to 
pawn,  ob,  and  pigncrarc , from  pignus , which  seems 
to  be  from  pago , or  pango , quia  paclionis  lege  datur. 
VoMius. 

To  plight  or  pledge,  lo  pawn. 

They  would  cay  or  the  duke  of  Guise,  Henry,  “ that  l>e  was  the 
greatest  usurer  in  France,  for  tlut  ho  hail  turned  all  Ids  estate  into 
obligations."  Meaning,  that  he  had  sold  and  oppignenled  all  his 
patrimony,  to  give  large  donatives  to  other  men. 

Bacon.  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  549.  Apophthegm  175. 

OPPILATiON,  Fr.  oppiler,  oppilation,  an  obstruc- 
tion ; oppilatif ; oppilutivr,  obstructive.  Cotgrave.  It. 
oppilart,  oppilazione  ; Sp.  opilar,  opilacion ; Lat  op- 
pi  fa  re,  to  stop  up,  to  close  up,  (ob,  and  pilar  e,  Gr. 
sriXef**,  dtnsare,  condcnsare , to  thicken  or  condense.) 
See  Compile. 

A stopping  or  closing  up,  an  obstruction. 

Let  them  bewore  of  all  meates,  that  wyil  stoppe  the  pore*,  A 
make  obstructions  or  oppilation t,  that  is  to  saye,  with  clammy 
matter  stop  pc  the  places  where  the  natural  humour*  are  wrought 
& digested. 

Sir  Thomas  Ely it.  The  Cartel  of  He/lk,  book  ii.  p.  39. 

1 find  among  the  writers,  that  the  milke  of  a goat  is  next  in  esti- 
mation to  that  of  the  woman;  for  that  it  helpeth  the  stomach, 
remooueth  uppUaiion*  and  stoppings  of  the  liuer ; and  loosetb  the 
bellie. 

Holinshed.  The  Description  of  England , toL  i.  book  iii.  ch.  i. 
p.  372. 

OPPO'NE,  t?. 

Opponent,  adj. 

Opponent,  n . 

Oppo'kency, 

Oppo'sk,  r. 

Oppo'hai., 

Oppo'sER, 

OVposite,  adj. 

OPPOSITE,  n. 

OPPOSITELY, 

Opposition, 

O'proSITIYE. 

Indict. 

Eastward  ther  stood  a gate  of  marblo  white 
Westward  right  swiche  another  in  th'  opposite. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmghtes  Tale , V.  1896. 
That  now  next  at  this  opposition 
Which  in  tbs  sigue  *hal  be  of  the  Leon. 

id.  The  Frankeleines  Tale , v.  11369. 

For  thy  my  sonne,  if  thou  be  wise, 

Nowre  thou  hast  herds  this  euidence, 

Thou  might  thyn  owne  conscience 
Oppose,  u thou  liast  be  auche  one. 

' Gov er.  Conf.  Am.  book  r.  p.  145. 

Aooyde  vngovtlye  vanities  of  royces,  anil  opponeUt  of  science 
falsely  vo  called.  Bible , Anno  1551.  1 Timothy,  ch.vi. 

— What  can  you  not  do, 

Against  lords  spirituall  or  temporall, 

Thai  shall  oppone  you  ? 

Ben  Jonson.  The  Alehemitt,  act  ill,  sc.  2. 


Fr.  opposcr  ; It.  opponere,  op 
porre ; Sp.  oponer ; Lat.  oppo- 
nere, to  put  or  place  against  (ob, 
and  ponere , lo  put  or  place.)  To 
oppose  is 

To  put,  place,  or  set  against, 
or  in  the  way  of ; in  the  front  of ; 
to  resist ; to  stand  against  or  in 
front  of ; to  hinder,  (sc.  the  pro- 
gress or  passage,)  to  contravene ; 
to  he  adverse  or  hostile  ; to  urge 
against,  (sc.  in  speed],)  to  con- 


The  second  day,  the  fcore  opponent*  brought  in  their  complaints. 

Slow.  King  James.  Anno  1603. 


TOL,  XX  Y. 


The  castle-gates  opened,  fearless  of  any  further  oppoeal. 

Sir  T.  Herbert.  Travel t,  p.  81. 
If  I could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  cjuan-ell  with  your  great  op  vote  test  willes 
My  amide,  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Burue  itselfe  out. 

Shahspeare  Lear,  fuL  303. 

Thoie  truths  which  ore  of  the  foundation  and  essence  of  religion, 
are  necessarily  to  be  known,  belerved,  embraced  of  all  men  j and 
the  obatinale  rppoter*  of  them  are  worthy  of  our  carefidl  avoydanes 
and  hardest  censure. 

Halt.  Work*,  vol  iii.  ful.  33.  Christian  Moderation,  book  ii. 
sec  5. 

Bar.  With  the  honour  to  give  the  daring  enemy  an  affront 
In  being  the  first  opposer,  it  will  teach 
Your  soldier*  boldness. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Pair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  i.  sc.  I . 

But  say  thou  wert  possest  of  David's  throne 
By  free  content  of  all,  noue  opposite, 

Samaritan  or  Jew. 

Milton.  Paradis f Regained,  book  iii.  1.  357. 

Some  of  our  opposites  are  so  intoxicated  with  the  diviuity  uf 
monarchy,  as  they  confidently  determine  that  the  efficient  cause 
of  royal  monarchical  power  is  ontly  God. 

Prynne.  Treachery  and  I h 'loyalty,  part  iii.  fol.  1 15. 

At  the  right  side  of  any  of  (he  bases  begin  year  account  from 
that  to  the  oppotite/y  noted  planet  thence  to  hi*  opposite,  and  m> 
aboil  you  find  a continued  course  in  that  order. 

Drayton.  Pvtyollii.n,  song  1 1. 

Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 

Grim  Death  my  sna  and  foe,  who  sets  them  ou, 

And  me  his  parent  would  full  toon  devour 
For  want  uf  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 
Hiu  end  with  mine  involv'd  ! 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost , hook  ii.  L 803. 

■ — Anon 

Grey-headed  men  and  grave,  with  warriors  mixt, 

Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard,  but  soon 
In  factious  opposition. 

Id.  lb.  book  xl  I.  604. 

Here  not  without  some  oppositive  comparison ; not  Moses,  not 
lilias,  but  this:  Muses  anil  Kiias  were  servants;  this  a son. 

Bishop  Hall.  Contemplation*,  book  iv, 

— Then  up  th'  opponent  hill, 

By  the  swift  motion  slung,  we  mount  aloft. 

Somervitr.  The  Chase,  book  iii. 
The  savage  renders  vain  the  wound  decreed ; 

And  springs  impetuous  with  oppossenl  speed. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xix. 
And  that  they  are  so  win  appear  one  day,  when  those  exact  bills 
of  our  acconnts,  relating  all  our  opposing*  even  of  the  smallest 
motions  of  the  spirit,  shall  be  preferred,  and  read  against  us. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  xi.  p.  253. 

There  is  one  darling  inclination  of  mankind,  which  usually 
affvets  (o  be  a Mainer  to  religion,  though  shv  be  neither  its  pa- 
rent, its  godmother,  or  its  friend ; I mean  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition, that  lived  long  before  Christianity,  and  con  easily  subsist 
without  it 

Swift.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 12.  An  Argument  ogeinst  abolishing 
Christianity. 

The  leading  views  of  the  earliest  and  moat  enlightened  patrons 
of  the  economical  system  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  not  more  mis- 
represented by  ils  opponents,  than  misapprehended  by  some  who 
have  adopted  it*  conclusions. 

Stewart.  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind , th.  iv.  SCC.  18.  p.  251. 
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Yon  jmth,  that  kab 

Down  11*  steep  bourn  and  'crow  the  level  meads, 

Soon  mounts  th'  r/pponrnt  hill,  and  won  conveys 
To  where  the  farm  its  slewing  group  duqday*. 

Scott.  Epistle  5f.  To  a Friend  in  London. 


Whether  a black-haired  man,  or  a fair-haired  man  presided  in 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  I would  have  the  law  the  same the 
some  whether  he  was  bam  in  dosno  regnal -ice,  and  sucked  from  his 
infancy  the  milk  of  courts,  or  vra*  nurtured  in  th*  rugged  discipline 
of  a popular  opposition. 

Burk t.  Works,  ml.  x.  p.  122.  /Wm  of  Janet  in  Prosecutions 
for  LtMt, 


OPPORTU'NE,’)  Fr.  opportuu  ; It . opportuno  ; 
Opportunely,  J>Sp.  oporluno;  Lot  opportuntu. 
Opportunity.  J See  Importune.  (From  ob,  and 
portus,  a port,  or  harbour.)  Opportunus  est  locus , in 
quo  navigantr*  portum  in  propinquo  habait,  quasi  ob 
portum.  Vossius. 

Convenient,  at  hand,  for  harbour,  safety,  rest 
Convenient  commodious -r  fit  suitable,  timely,  sea- 
sonable. 

Wicliff  explains  opportunity ; ( opportunity /)  sc,  best 
time. 

For  none  so  proud,  that  dare  roe  deny, 

Knight  or  knaue.  chanan,  priest,  ne  nonoe, 

To  tell  a taki  plainely  u thrv  conn* 

Whan  I assign*,  and  see  time  overtone . 

Lidgvte.  The  Story  of  Thebes.  Pn/ogae,  p.  571. 

And  fro  that  tyme  ha  sought*  oportunyte  or  best  tym*  to  bitrafe 
him.  • Wtehf  Matthew,  ch.  xxri. 

And  from  v*  tyme  he  sought  overt  unite  to  betrayc  hym. 

’ 3 Bible,  Ammo  1551. 

....  ■ Th*  murkiest  den, 

TV-  moat  opportune  place,  the  strongest  suggestion, 

Our  wooer  genius  can,  shall  neuer  melt 
Mine  hoaour  into  lust. 

Shahspeare.  Temped,  fol.  14. 

But  this  may  seem  to  be  anticipated  in  this  place,  because  it  will 
fall  in  afterwards  more  opportunely  to  lie  discoursed  again. 

Cudxcorth.  Intellectual  System,  book  L ch.  hr.  fol.  208. 

And  yet  that  opportunity  which  led 

Him  to  attempt,  seem’d  likewise  him  f excuse  t. 

A feeble-spirited  king  that  governed, 

Who  ill  could  guide  the  sceptre  he  did  use. 

Daniel.  Hittory  of  Ciml  Hart , book  T. 


First,  a soliloquy  is  calmly  made ; 

Where  every  reason  is  exactly  weighed, 

Which,  once  perform'd,  roost  opportunely  comes 
Some  hero  frighted  at  the  noise  of  drums. 

Buck  my  hams  A ire.  Ettay  on  Poetry. 

Tho‘  prompt,  if  proper  the  occasion  rise, 

Her  nimbi vr  aid  no  generous  Muse  denies; 

But  if  a fair  and  friendly  call  invite. 

Speeds  on  the  verse  to  opportune  delight 
Byrom.  Epistle  to  u Friend.  On  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

O mistress,  opportunely,  art  thou  met 

tint.  Triumphs  of  the  Gout, 

(Vandyke]  was  indefatigable,  and  keeping  a great  table, 
often  detained  the  persons  who  sat  to  him,  to  dutuer,  fur  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  their  countenances,  and  of  retouching  their  pic- 
tures again  in  the  afternoon. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iL  eh.  ill.  p.  165. 


OPPRE'SS,  "1  Fr.  apprimer , oppr ester  ; It. 
Oppression,  opprxmert , oppressors ; Sp.  op- 

Oppressive,  primar ; Lat.  opprimere,  op- 

OppRp/ssnrELY,  f prestum,  lo  press  or  squeexc 
Oppressiveness,  against,  (ob  and  premerc.)  See 

Oppressor.  Compress. 

To  press  or  squoexe  against,  heavily,  burlhensoracly  ; 

to  over-burthen,  overcharge  or  overload ; to  press  be- 
youd  sufie ranee ; to  bear  hardly,  painfully,  or  severely 


against  or  upon ; lo  overpower  by  violence,  to  violate  OPPRESS, 
or  ravish.  _ 

Whether  riche  men  oppreutn  not  you  hi  power,  and  thei  drawen  °r»v° 
you  to  dixxne*.  Wiclf.  Jamrt,  ch.iL 

Are  not  the  rich*  they  which  opprttst  you,  and  they  whyebedrawa 
you  before  nidge*.  Bdde,  Anno  1551. 


The  sewn  maidens  of  Miles ie  aho 

Han  slain*  hemself  for  veray  dmle  and  wo, 

Uatber  than  folk  of  Gaule  hem  shuld  opp  arose. 

Chancer.  The  Frenkel  ernes  Tala,  v.  11723. 


■ ■ ■ ■ And  with  a glad  intent 

Chres  rather  for  to  dien,  than  assent 
To  ben  oppressed  of  hire  maidenhrde. 

Id.  Ib.r.  11687. 

For  which  oppression  was  suiche  clamour 
And  swiche  pursuttc  unto  th*  king  Artour, 

That  damned  was  Utb  knight  fur  to  be  ded 
By  course  of  lawe. 

Jd.  The  Wif  of  Bathe,  Tah,s.  6471. 
And  such*  fortune  there  he  nam, 

That  he  a maiden  hath  oppressed, 

Which  in  hire  ordre  was  professed. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  v.  p.  130. 

I haue  had  experience  many  a time  and  oft,  both  is  the  dys- 
dosing  of  felonies,  and  sometime  of  rauehe  other  oppression  vsed 
by  *om*  one  roan  or  twayne  in  a shyre. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  ttbrhri,  fol.  907.  The  Apology. 
Nor  vppon  all  officers  and  call  them  briboors,  nor  vppon  gentle 
mean*  and  call  theym  opprettourt.  Id.  Ib.  foL  868. 


Israel  is  oppressed  of  the  Madianites,  because  he  returned  agayne 
into  idolatrie. 

BJ.de,  Anno  1551,  Judges,  ch.  si.  note. 

F rom  wider  gates  oppressors  sally  there ; 

Here  creeps  th’  afflicted  through  a narrow  dore. 

Davenanl.  Gondibert , book  ii.  can.  1. 
So  was  the  hu  ataman  by  the  bear  oppr  est, 

Whose  hide  he  sold,  before  he  caught  the  beast ! 

Waller.  The  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  can.  2. 


To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight, 

This  quits  an  Empire,  that  embroils  a Slate. 

Ihrpe.  Moral  Essays.  Epistle  l.  V.  105. 
And  by  the  Nobles,  by  the  Commons  cunt, 

Th*  oppressor  rul’d  tyrannic  where  he  durst, 

Stretch'd  o’er  the  poor  and  church  h«  iron  rod. 

And  serv  d alike  his  vassals  and  hiv  God. 

Id,  Windsor  Forest. 

Oppression  nukes  wise  men  road,  but  the  distemper  is  still  the- 
madness  of  the  wise,  which  is  better  than  the  sobriety  of  fools. 

Burke.  On  a Regicide  Peace.  Letter  1. 

The  Italian  republic  they  regard  as  the  handmaid  and  creature 
of  France,  with  a pam]»tis  name  to  dupe  the  populace,  and  to  pal- 
liate tho  odium  of  tyrannical  measures  and  of  oppressive  taxation. 

Eustace.  Italy,  »oL  i-  cK  ii.  p,  124. 

OPPRO'BRY,  ^ Fr.  opprobrt , opprobrier  / 

Oppro'brious,  ( It.  oiiroirio,  obbrobrioso  ; Sp. 

Oppro'briously,  | oprobrio  ; Lat.  opprobrium,  ob, 

Oppro'brioi:snesr.  ) and  probrum,  quasi  objectum 
probrum,  obprobrare ; probruin  objicere ; and  probrum , 
says  Vossius,  signifies  anything  not  consentaneous  to 
virtue  ; opprobrarc,  is  to  charge  any  one  with  acting  con- 
trary to  virtue.  And  opprobrium. 

The  charge  of  acting  contrary  to  virtue ; reproach, 
(of  so  acting.)  disgrace,  infamy. 

And  leaue  that  opprobnut  name  cokold. 

The.  Remedy  of  fjme.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 

Whichc  T Christ]  for  the  rewards  of  his  verlue  receiued  the  oppro 
brioute  death  of  the  crane. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Work  ft,  fol.  15.  The  Tift  of  John  Pints. 

Thei  find*  the  mean*  Mroetymc  to  mj>Lq  same  false  ihrewcs  saye 
that  they  heard  such  a christen  ml  s,ieakc  abpmbrious  woordea 
ngaymto  Mahomet. 

Id.  Jb.  fid.  1212.  Ihs  Third  Boole  of  Cowmfsrt  against  Tnbv • 
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OFPRO-  A righteous  ml  u better  flat  hath  none  images,  for  be  shell  be 
BRY.  free  frO  obprohriontne*. 

Barnet.  Hariri,  fol.  344.  That  it  it  against  the  Holy  Scripture 

0p.  to  honour  Image*,  Ufa. 

PUGN.  The  heed  of  Thomas  Voske  was  set  vp  ooer  Newgate,  to  the 
^ opprciru  of  his  parents,  which  inhabited  thereby. 

Stow.  Rickard  II.  Anno  1388. 

The  wisest  heart 

Of  Soloraou  he  [Moloch]  led  by  fraud  to  build  * 

Ills  temple  right  against  tho  temple  of  God, 

On  that  opprobrium*  hill,  and  maiie  his  grove 
The  fileiuuuU  Valley  of  Hmaoo,  Tophct  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  call'd,  tho  type  of  hell. 

Milton.  Paradite  Lott,  book  i.  L 408. 

Bock.  Think#  yon,  my  Lord,  this  little  prating  Ycwltc 
Was  not  incensed  by  bis  subtile  mother, 

To  taunt  and  scorne  you  thus  opprobnout/y  9 

Shah* pear e.  Richard  HI.  foL  187. 

Stern  Menrlaus  first  tit*  silence  broke, 

And,  inly  groaning,  thus  opprobrious  spoke, 

“ Women  of  Greece ! oh,  ttcantlal  of  your  race. 

Whose  coward  souls  your  manly  form  disgrace." 

Pope.  Homer.  * Iliad,  book  rii. 

He  fsoith  S.  James)  that  speaketh  against  his  brother,  and 
jodgeth  his  brother,  speaketh  against  the  law,  and  judgvth  the  law, 
that  is.  he  opprobriouily  doth  imply  the  law  to  be  detective,  until! 
he  doth  comphat  or  correct  it. 

Borrow.  I Pori*,  to!,  i.  foL  283.  Sermon  20. 
OPPU'GN.  ) Fr.  oppvgner ; It.  oppugnare ; 
Oppu'onancy,  ( Sp.  opugnar;  Lat.  oppugnare,  to 
Oppugn  action,  | fight  against,  (06,  and  pugnare,  from 
Oppu'gneb.  ) pugnus,  x*tp  id  est,  manut 

dema  d digilis  daunt  contractu , the  hand  drawn  toge- 
ther with  the  fingers  close.)  See  Ex-  and  Im-puon. 

To  fight  against;  to  strive  or  contend  against,  to 
attack,  to  oppose,  to  resist. 

The  true  catholike  faythe  ie,  and  cuer  hath  been,  oppugned  and 
assaulted  by  the  dcuyll  and  all  his  disciples  such  hcrctik.es  as  Tyn- 
dall is,  from  the  begynnyng  vnto  thy-s  present  tyme. 

Sir  Thamat  More,  It'uriet,  foL  571.  The  Second  rart  of  the  Con- 
futation of  Tyndall. 

Willing  faithfully  to  wryte  and  reduce  in  vexitie  hutorioJl,  tho 
great  Beige,  cruel  oppugnatiun  and  peteous  taking  of  the  noble  and 
renowmed  cilie  of  Rhode*,  tho  key  of  Christendoms. 

Hakluyt.  I'oyage »,  Sfe.  vol.  h.  fol.  72.  The  Lot » of  Rhode*. 

For  if  ths  maintenance  of  ceremonies  be  a corrosiue  to  such  as 
oppugne  them  ; vndoubtedl)  to  surh  as  maintaynv  them,  it  can  be 
no  great  pleasure,  when  they  behold  how  that  which  they  reuereuce, 
19  oppugned. 

Hooker.  EceietiatticaJI  Politic,  book  iv.  sec.  10.  fol.  146. 
Take  but  degree  away,  vn-tune  that  string. 

And  harks  what  discord  follows  : each  thing  meetes 
In  metre  oppmgnancie. 

Shuitpeare.  Troylm  and  Creteide,  fol.  82. 

Yea  tell  me,  by  what  power  was  it  that  thine  oracles  (wherby  all 
the  world  was  held  up  in  superstition)  were  silenced  ? What  power 
whereby  the  Gospel  so  opposite  to  flesh  and  blond  hath  conquered 
tho  world,  and  in  spight  of  all  the  violence  of  tyrants,  and  oppug- 
nation  of  rebellious  nature,  hath  prevailed  P 
Hal/.  iVirit,  vo L hi.  foL  637.  £oW«  Fiery  Dari*  Quenched, 
dec.  1.  temp.  1, 

I am  sorry,  that  noy  of  our  new  eiculifidiuis  should  pester  your 
Suffolk ; although  glau  in  this,  that  they  could  not  light  upon  a soil 
more  fruitful  of  able  oppugner*. 

Ha/I.  Letter  concerning  falling  away  from  Grace. 

He  exercised  with  great  seal  his  parts  in  propagating  the  Gospel 
against  its  oppugner* , not  only  by  communication  and  preaching, 
but  by  bis  exemplary  course  of  lift*,  and  great  piety. 

/f  ood.  Athene  Ojmtirntei,  vol.  i.  fol.  442. 

If  nothing  con  oppugn  love 
And  virtue  envious  way*  can  prove, 

Whut  may  not  he  confide  to  do, 

Thai  brings  both  love  and  virtue  too  ? 

Butler,  l lu Ultra t,  part  L can.  3, 


OPSIMATHY,  Or.  o^nudBta,  paQttu,  to  learn,  o\k«,  OP6IMA- 
late.  See  the  Quotation.  THY. 

Optimal  hie,  which  is  too  late  beginning  to  l earn , was  counted  a OPTICfC 
great  vice  and  very  unseemly  amoug  mom!  and  natural  men. 

Hale*.  Remain*,  p.  218. 

O'PTATIVE.N  Fr.  opter,  to  choose,  opiate,  elect ; 

O'ptatively,  fCotgrave.  It  otlare,  ottative;  Sp. 

O'ftton,  j oplar , optative  ; Lat.  cptare  ; which 

Optional.  ) may  be  from  the  Gr.  on*!, «/  two- 
pai,  quod  at,  video,  co  mid  ere ; and  thus,  opiate , pro- 
prie  sit  considerate,  eligere ; to  consider,  to  elect,  to  look 
at,  to  choose. 

Optative , that  can  or  may  choose  ; choosing,  select- 
ing. Option , 

Choice,  selection ; preference. 

Nothing  reacheih  nearer  God’s  actuall  infinity,  than  this  (as  1 
msy  say)  optative  infiuity  in  the  soul  of  man,  which  though  she  eon 
never  reach  the  other  infinite  existence,  yet  hath  a pusubiUty  of 
HBTer  staying  or  limiting  her  motions  towards  it. 

$ fount  ague.  Deraute  Rtiairt,  Treat . 14.  sec.  5. 

Blowing  is  an  act  that  will  bear  reciprocation ; God  blesscth 
man,  and  man  blesseth  God  ; God  blesscth  man  imperatively,  and 
man  blesscth  God  vptative/y. 

Hall.  Work*,  voL  ii.  fol.  296.  A Sermon  of  Thanksgiving . 

Might  1 have  my  option,  0 Gcd,  give  race  rather  a little  with 
peace  and  love. 

Id.  16.  voL  ii.  part  ii.  foL  152.  Occasional  Meditation!,  81. 

Who  digs  the  mine  or  quarry,  digs  with  glee ; 

No  slave  '.  Ills  option  and  his  gam  are  free. 

Savage.  Public  Spirit. 

Blest  with  each  boon  float  simpler  minds  desire, 

Till  Heav’n  grow#  weary  of  their  nauseous  pray’rs, 

I made  tho  nobler  option  to  retire, 

And  gave  the  world  to  worldlings  and  their  heirs. 

Hart.  Thomas  .f  Kemp  it. 

The  difference  between  the  emplojmcnt  of  language  in  such 
ease*,  (in  our  ijieciil.it  ion*  concerning  individuals,)  and  in  our  specu- 
lations concerning  classes  or  genera,  is ; that  in  the  former  case  tha 
use  of  words  is,  in  a great  measure,  optional ; whereas,  In  the  latter, 
it  is  essentially  necessary. 

Stewart.  P/iiIvtophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  ch.tV.MC.  2.  p.  173. 


Opriow.  The  Archbishop  of  a Province  has  a cus- 
tomary prerogative*  when  oue  of  hia  Suffragan  Bishops 
is  consecrated  by  him,  to  name  a Clerk  or  Chaplain  of 
his  own  to  be  provided  for  by  such  Bishop : in  lieu  of 
which  it  is  now  usual  for  the  Bishop  to  make  over  by 
deed  to  the  Archbishop,  his  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns,  the  next  presentation  of  such  dignity  or 
Benefice  in  the  Bishop’s  disposal  within  that  Sec,  as  the 
Archbishop  himself  shall  choose,  and  this  is  called  the 
Archbishop’s  Option.  If  the  Bishop  die  or  be  trans- 
lated before  tlie  Archbishop  exercises  his  right,  the 
Option  is  lost,  because  the  new  Bishop  is  not  bound  by 
the  grant  of  the  predecessor;  and  the  Archbishop  cannot 
present  to  any  Benefice  which  is  vacant  at  the  time  of 
the  Bishop’s  death,  because  the  patronage  of  all  such 
vacant  Benefices  l>eloiigs  by  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 
An  Option  is  considered  the  private  patronage  of  the 
Archbishop;  and  if  the  Archbishop  die,  it  belongs  to 
his  personal  representatives,  who  may  present  whom- 
soever they  please,  unless  the  Archbishop  has  by  his 
Will  directed  them  to  present  a particular  individual,  in 
which  case  they  are  compellable  to  obey  the  Will. 
Blackstone,  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  381  ; Burn,  Eccle- 


cs  ’ } Fr.  optique;  It  otiio 
L’  s Lat.  optice ; Gr.  owtixi}. 


oUico  ; Sp.  cpftco  ; 
Ti* ij,  from  oxrcaOui, 
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OPTICK.  ■ ■ ■ -■  The  brood circnmfcrsn 

Hung  on  hit  shoulder*  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 

QPU  Through  optic  plus*  Ihc  Tmrnn  artist  view*. 

LENT.  Milton.  Par  adit?  Lott,  book  1. 1.  293. 

> But  the  organism  of  every  part  of  the  brain,  particularly  of  the 

chamber*  of  the  optique  nerves,  in  which,  if  any  were  in  the  braine, 
the  phantaatiek  images  of  risible  things  arc  made,  is  altogether 
different  from  that  of  the  eye. 

Grew.  Cotmo  Sacra,  book  ii.  eh.  iiL  fol.  73. 

The  sin*  we  doe,  people  behold  through  optieho 
Which  shows  them  ten  times  more  than  common  vice*, 

And  often  multiplies  them. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher . Thierry  and  Theodor  ft,  act  Lltl. 

Other  famous  astronomers  of  the  present  age,  teaching  that  the 
stm  is  now  remote  abuue  two  thousand  and  eight  hundred,  nay  three 
thoutund  semidiameter*  from  the  earth,  affirming  that  Coprmicua 
and  Tycho  neglected  to  allow  for  refractions,  which  (aa  the  optickt 
will  demonstrate)  do  much  alter  the  case. 

Hakewtll.  Apohgie,  book  ii.  eh.  iv.  see  3.  fol.  100. 

It  seems  not  agreeable  to  what  anatomists  and  optical  writer* 
deliver,  touching  the  relation  of  the  two  eyes  to  each  other- 
Boyle.  Warkt , vol.  i.  p.  673.  Experimental  Ibttory  of  Cohort. 

It  has  been  proved  by  optical  writers,  that  in  perceiving  the  dis- 
tances of  visible  objects  from  the  eye,  there  is  a judgment  of  the 
understanding  atilicedent  to  the  perception. 

Stewart.  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i-ch.ii.p-  104. 

The  rapid  pcogresa  which  has  been  lately  made  in  astronomy, 
anatomy,  and  botany,  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  aid  which  these 
sciences  bsve  received  from  the  optician. 

Id.  Ih.  Introduction,  part  ii.  sec.  1.  p.  17. 

Nature  has  wisely  placed  the  optic  nerve  of  each  eye,  not  in  the 
middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  but  toward  the  side  next  (lie  nose ; 
so  that  whatever  put  of  the  image  falls  upon  the  optic  nerve  of 
one  eye,  may  not  tail  upon  the  optic  nerve  of  the  other. 

Ferguson.  Lecture  7.  vol.  L p.  256. 

The  description  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  petrcils 
of  rays  proceeding  from  the  different  |>ointa  of  a visible  object  are 
collected  by  the  refractive  powers  of  the  humours,  ao  as  to  form  a 
picture  on  tnc  retina,  belongs  properly  to  opt  nit. 

Stewart.  Out  Unci  of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  25. 


OTTIMACY,")  Lat.  optimus  ; oh  opto,  quoque 

OVmiiSM,  >optimum  dicitvr,quod  tlectuuimum; 

O'ptimist.  J i.  t.  that  which  is  most  choice  or 
worthy  of  choice.  See  Opriow,  ante. 

For  optimist,  see  the  Quotation  from  Stewart. 

Optimacy ; a select  body  ; nobility  ; supremacy. 

Sometimes  an  optimacy  of  a few  [sins]  all  prime  coequal  in  their 
power.  Hammond.  ICorhi,  voL  iv.  fbL  329,  Sermon  9. 

By  some  modern  authors  the  scheme  of  optimum  has  been  pro* 
posed  in  a form  which  leads  to  a justification  of  moral  evil,  even 
with  respect  to  the  delinquent. 

Sfetc'ort.  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  213. 


The  fundamental  principle  of  the  optimist*  is,  that  all  events  are 
ordered  for  the  bet!  ; and  that  the  evils  which  we  suffer  ore  parts 
of  a great  system  conducted  by  almighty  power,  under  the  direction 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  Id.  Ib.  p.  2ll. 

OTULENT,*^  Fr.  opulent ; It.  and  Sp.  opulento  ; 

O’pulence,  >Lat.  opulent , opulenlut,  from  opes, 

O'pulency.  J opibut  abundant,  abounding  in  riches. 

Abounding  in  riches  or  wealth  ; rich,  wealthy,  (ac.  to 
an  excess.) 

In  after-times  it  [Tyre!  contended  with  Zidon  tor  primary,  and 
became  far  more  renowned,  opulent , anil  strong. 

Ralryh,  Hutorg  of  the  florid,  book  ii.  ch.  vii.  Me  2.  fol.  189. 

A satyre  against  the  soflnesie  of  prosperity, 

W ith  a discouerie  of  the  infinite  flatteries 
That  follow  youth  and  opulencie. 

Shaktpcare.  Timon  of  Athens,  fol.  95. 
Pleas’d  on  her  pillow  their  dull  heads  to  lay, 

Unde  Nature's  state  had  been  our  stoic  to-day  • 

No  cities  e’er  their  towery  fronts  had  rais'd. 

No  Arts  had  made  ua  opulent  and  gay. 

Thomson.  Cattle  of  Indolence. 


And  from  the  towered  structure  haste, 

That  proudly  threatens  to  tlie  skies  , 

From  Rome  and  its  tumultuous  joys, 

Its  crowds,  aud  smoke,  and  opulence,  and  noise. 

Francit . Horace - Or/e  29,  book  iiL 

The  wealth  of  the  Medici  mail*  them  marten  of  Florence ; though 
it  is  probable  it  was  not  considerable,  compared  to  the  united  px©- 
perty  of  that  opulent  republic. 

Hume.  F.uay  7.  troL  L p.  43. 

How  few  can  rescue  opulence  from  want ! 

Who  lives  to  Nature,  rarely  can  be  poor  j 
W’ho  lives  to  Fancy,  never  cau  be  rich. 

Yearn y.  The  Complaint.  Niyht  6. 

OPUNTIA,  in  Botany,  a genui  of  the  class  Icosan • 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Caeteee.  Generic 
character:  leaves  of  the  calyx  numerous,  the  interior 
having  the  character  of  petals;  no  tube  above  the 
gertnen ; stamens  shorter  than  the  petals ; style  cylin- 
drical, berry  ovate,  umbilicated  at  the  apex,  often  spiny. 

Of  this  genus,  divided  from  Cachtt  of  Linnwus,  there 
are  thirty-three  species  known,  mostly  natives  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies;  they  consist  of  plants 
with  jointed,  flat,  succulent  branches  without  leaves, 
generally  covered  with  spines ; from  the  form  of  the 
fruit  they  are  called  Prickly  Pear,  or  Indian  Fig ; several 
of  the  species  are  cultivated  iu  South  America,  being  the 
natural  food  of  the  insect  which  produces  the  Cochineal. 

OR,  «.  e.  ere,  before.  See  Ere.  In  the  expression 
or  ere , the  repetition  may  be  made  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis. 


OPU- 

LKNT. 

OR. 


Aud  I mile  telle  }at  tale,  or  I fenrr  go. 

How  fitUnes  hrewes  bale  with  him,  aud  many  mo. 

R.  nrunne,  p.  55. 

But  naihelest,  white  I have  time  and  space, 

Or  that  I further  in  this  tale  pace, 

Me  thinketh  it  accordant  to  reson 
To  tellen  you  alle  the  condition 
Of  ech  of  hem. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  l.  36. 
And  thou  art  false,  I tell  thee  utterly. 

For  par  amour  I Lured  hire  first  or  thou. 

Id.  The  Kntghtes  Tale,  v.  1 1 57. 


No  wo  therforo  gvue  ye  knowledge  I o the  vpper  captayne  3 to  the 
eouncel,  that  hs  wyngv  him  fori  he  mto  vs  to  morow,  aa  though  we 
wolde  know*  somthyng  more  perfectly  of  him.  Bid  we  (or  euer 
he  come  nesre)  are  redy  in  the  meone  season  to  kyl  him. 

Bible,  Anno  155i.  The  Aetet  of  the  Apostles,  eh.  xxiii. 


Or,  Goth,  aiththan ; A.  S.  oththe  ; D.  of;  Gcr. 
oder,  aut,  r el,  live . Of  unknown  etymology.  It  is 
used  to  express  separation  or  division,  difference  or  dis- 
junction. 

0)cr  he  smot  of  Jie  arm  or  )>e  bond,  or  )e  beued. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  17. 

He  said  befor  yam  alio,  of  S.  Edmonds's  krod 

He  wild  bar  tronage,  or  brenne  alle  ]>  it  he  fond. 

R.  Nrunne,  p.  44. 

For  tweyne  or  thre  ben  gaderid  in  my  name,  then-  am  I in  the 
myddil  of  hem.  Hic/f.  Matthew,  ch.  xtuL 

For  whrre  two  or  thre  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  Ih 
am  I in  the  middex  of  them.  Bible,  Anna  1551. 

For  what  profitith  it  to  a man  if  he  wynne  »1  the  world  and  suflre 
pryring  of  his  soul  ? or  what  chaungyng  schsl  n man  give  for  his 
soule  ? H’lchf  Matthew,  ch.  avi. 


What  shall  it  profyt  a man,  thought  he  should  wynne  all  the 
whole  worlde  yf  he  louse  hi*  ow  ih*  vuU*  f or  els  shat  shall  a man 
gvue  to  redeme  hys  soule  againe  with  ail  f 

Bible,  Anno  1531. 

In  ech  of  hem  he  fint  somwhat. 

That  phrasrtb  hym,  or  this  or  that. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  V.  p.  1 42. 
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For  certainly  our  appetites  here, 

B«  it  of  ar«rra  or  pern,  or  hate  or  lore, 

AU  ia  this  ruled  by  the  eight  about*. 

Chaucer.  The  Kuiyhteo  Tale , 1.  1672. 
Tbua  ill  beitrdd,  and  fearful!  more  of  ehama 
Then  of  the  crrtviu*  peril)  ho  stood  in, 

Hilfe  funtm*  unto  hi«  too  he  came, 

Revolv'd  in  minde  all  suddonly  to  win, 

Or  aoone  to  love,  before  be  once  would  lin. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen?,  book  i.  can.  1, 


But  since,  alaa  ! ignoble  age  rouat  coma, 

Ducaie,  anil  dealh's  inexorable  doom ; 

The  life  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow, 

And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe  ; 

Brave  though  we  fall,  and  honour'd  if  we  live, 

O-  let  u»  glory  gain,  or  glory  give! 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  look  xii. 


OR. 

ORACLE 


ORACLE. 


cyRACLE,  it. 

O'racle,  V. 

Ora'cular, 

Ora'culari.v, 

Ora'culoub, 

Ora'culoubly. 


Fr.  oracle ; It.  oracolo ; Sp. 
or  acuta  ; Lat  oraculum.  from  ora- 
turn,  past  participle  of  orart , tj 
pray:  ab  etldem  orandi  notione , 
(i,  <*.  diccndi  ore ) dearum  responsa 
dicuntur  oraeula,  Vo&sius-  I nest  in 


hit  Deorum  O ratio,  Cic.  Top, 

Tlie  answer  spoken  or  uttered  by  the  Gods,  their 
Priest  or  Priestess. 

Oracular,  oraculous ; having  the  ambiguity  of  an 
oracle ; ambiguous;  equivocating;  having  or  pretend- 
ing to  the  authority  of  an  oracle ; authoritative ; affect- 
ing or  pretending  to  wisdom  or  foresight. 

Why  this  a dream,  why  that  a nwcauea 
And  nut  to  euery  man  bebe  euen, 

Why  this  a fantome,  why  that  crudes, 

I not 


Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame,  book  i. 
But  thiathy  glory  shall  be  soon  retrench’d ; 

No  more  shalt  thou  by  oradiny  abuse 
The  lien  tiler*  ; henceforth  orades  are  ceaxt. 

And  thou  no  more  with  pomp  ami  sacrifice 
Shalt  he  enquir'd  at  Dtlphoa  or  elsewhere. 

At  least  in  vain,  (or  they  shall  find  thee  mute. 

Mi/lom.  Paradise  Regained,  book  L L 455. 
The  more  they  her  persuade,  the  more  she  doth  resist 
Let  them  ssy  what  they  wilt,  the  will  do  what  she  list, 

She  stiles  herself  their  chief,  and  swears  she  will  command, 
And  whatsoe’er  she  saitb,  for  oradet  must  stand. 

Drayton.  1‘oJg-olhion,  tong  11. 

O that  whiles  we  sweatc  and  bleede  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
oracular  truths,  wee  could  bee  perewaded  to  remit  of  our  heat  in  the 
pursuit  of  opinions. 

Hall.  Works,  Tol.  it  part  ii.  f©l  4.  Charge  to  the  Diocese  of 
Exeter. 


■ — ■ ■ But  then  the  king 

(Your  husband)  for  Dodona  was  in  way  ; 

That  from  th'  oracu/oue  oake,  he  might  display 
Jouc’a  wilL 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xix.  fol.  297. 
As  for  equivocation*,  or  oraculous  speeches  they  cannot  hold  mil 
•°®K-  Ba con.  Essay  6,  fuL  29. 

Tho  testimonies  of  antiquity  and  such  as  jam  oraeulous/y  amongst 
ns,  were  not  if  we  consider  them  a!  wave*  so  exact,  as  to  examine 
the  doctrine  they  delivered. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Frrourt , book  i.  ch.  »i.  p.  22. 
Let  him  ora  cutout,  the  end,  the  way, 

The  turns  of  atl  thy  future  fate  display 

Thy  pilgrimage  to  come  and  remnant  of  thy  day. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  hook  X. 
Till  thou  art  heard,  imaginations  vain 
Poswew  the  heart,  and  fable*  false  as  hell  j 
Yet  deem’d  oracular , lure  down  to  death 
Th*  uninform’d  and  heedless  couls  of  men. 

Cowper.  The  Tati,  book  v. 

A (uwd  j<ay  will  gir.  wijJ.  »o  .wful  judg.  *UwhR 

V y ? ”“1  c.hir8'"«  m llt.ir  oaltn,  ml  nutting  ,1 

to  Imn  of  judging,  .ten  U™  Uw  lud 
nven  them  no  competence. 

*"ric-  JJ™** T0>  x-  P*  *23.  Powers  of  Juries  in  Protection, fat 


Whether  the  first  source  of  Okacleb  may  be  traced  Uncertainty 
to  the  two  Theban  females  pirated  by  the  Phtunicians,  of  their 
and  sold  respectively  into  Libya  and  Th  respot  i a,  as  the  oriKin* 
Father  of  History  would  persuade  us  : (ii.  56.)  whether 
with  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  67.)  we  should  ascribe  then) 
to  so  august  an  origin  as  that  of  Themis,  rqu  Bifuu 
tipcipttw  yeyovfvat  iwv  \pqaui-r : or  whether  with 
Isaac  the  Maronite,  [cited  by  Kircher,  we  degrade  them 
to  a Diabolic  parentage  among  the  corrupt  seed  of 
Cham:  (CEdipus  JEgypt.  tom.i.  synL  3.  c.  2.  p.  172.)  it 
will  be  most  discreet  to  leave  undecided  ; and  we  shall, 
therefore,  adopt  the  dictum  of  Professor  Daniel  C laser*,  Clown  de 
who  has  written  two  learned  Books  on  Oracles  in  0rM*A'* 
general,  and  one  on  the  Sibyls  in  particular,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  assures  u*,  id  err  lilts  esl,  Oraculorutn 
inilium  incertum  rue.  (i.  5.)  This  must  be  received 
as  no  slight  admission  by  a Writer  who  maintains 
through  more  than  800  quarto  pages,  first  with  a needless 
interposition  of  supernatural  agency,  that  the  Devil  was 
the  prime-mover  of  all  Oracles;  and  secondly  in  oppo- 
sition to  much  sound  Historical  evidence,  as  we  shall 
show  by  and  by,  that  their  Responses  ceased  altogether 
at  our  Saviour’s  advent.  Close n s second  position  is 
affirmed  by  him  in  the  words  of  Del  Rio  rather  than  in 
his  own.  The  failure  of  prophetic  Gas,  which  Plutarch 
has  assigned  as  a cause  for  Oracular  silence,  is  sum- 
marily dismissed  ; and  the  cessation,  says  the  learned 
Jesuit,  non  tam  Iribuendum  est  vapori  sru  rxhalationi 
illi  dejirimli  quam  virluti  Salta  tor  is  tiostri  Jrsu , qut 
supervenient  fortior  forti  armato  here  deception is  rata 
extonit  (Dim].  Mag.  iv.  2.  q.  6.  p 535.)  The  Physical 
reason  advanced  by  the  Greek  Philosopher,  and  the 
Theological  one  adduced  by  the  Divine  of  Antwerp,  arc 
perhaps  of  equal  value. 

Daniel  Clasen’s  I Id  Book,  in  which  he  descends  from 
reasoning  to  description,  is  far  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  his  1st,  and  he  has  collected  with  much  diligence 
muny  particulars  concerning  the  chief  Heathen  Oracles. 

To  begin  with  the  Oracle  of  Delphi  When  Juj  tier  Delphic 
was  once  desirous  to  ascertain  the  central  point  ol  the  Owcfe. 
Earth,  he  despatched  two  Eagles,  as  Pindar  majestically 
styles  the  Birds,  in  a lost  passage,  of  which  Strabo  (i*. 

419.)  has  preserved  the  sense  ; two  swans  as  Plutarch 
(de  drfedu  Oracul.)  calls  them  ; or  two  Crows  as  they 
are  named  by  Strabo  himself,  in  order  to  determine 
this  problem  in  land-surveying.  The  messengers  look  Delphi  th* 
flight  in  opposite  courses,  from  Sunrise  and  Sun-el ; «*«**!  nfib* 
and  they  met  at  Delphi,  which  place  was  thenedorwurd 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Tf?  o^iW,  the  navel  of  ilie 
Earth  ; an  umbilicus  being  represented  in  while  marble 
within  its  celebrated  Temple.  (Ptmsanias.  x.  16.)  Dante 
has  made  use  of  a similar  modern  superstition  concern- 
ing Jerusalem.  Vnrro,  however,  has  very  slyly  over- 
thrown the  whole  of  tills  Legend  by  a quiet  comment  on 
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ORACLE,  a passage  in  Ennius.  •*  O Sancte  Apollo  qvi  vmbilicitm 
Ten-arum  'Mints  f*  Utnbilicum  dictum  aiunt  ah  um- 
bilico  nostro;  quod  is  mrdius  tit  locus  Terrarum  vt 
umbilicus  in  nobis , quod  utnemquc  est  ftlsum ; quod 
is  locus  nec  mrdius  terrarum  sit,  nrque  nosier  umbilicus 
hominix  mrdius.  (Dr  Lingua  Latina,  vi.) 

Daeowry  Delphi  thus  became  a place  of  great  distinction,  but 
ofitsOraoi*  it  was  not  yet  Oracular,  unless  we  admit  the  manifest 
lai  virtue.  allegory  of  Tcllus  and  Daphne,  (Pausanias,  x.  5.)  till 
the  fumes  which  issued  from  a neighbouring  cave  were 
first  discovered  by  a shepherd  named  Coretas.  This 
swain's  attention  was  forcibly  attracted  to  a spot  round 
which  whenever  his  goats  were  browsing  they  gamboled 
and  bleated  more  than  was  their  wont.  Whether  these 
fames  arose  in  consequence  of  an  Earthquake,  or 


perjury  been  paid,  than  wwavpart  iaiuav'tf  <rrpffl\u-  ORACLE-’ 

Octtra,  Kat  f}pv\qOfu{<  OqptmStt  Vnpa  -rify  ayOpuirtyt/y  (pu-i-qv  1 _ — ^ -t_  > 
arotftu-gaoa,  ir/irrci  wptjt  ijv  Kara  to  pt'aoy  r*>y  mciX«y 
fttytu v'  Otupa  tfipucrvyrt  *a<  <f>ofiepiy  to««  irapovatv 
uOpotcx  •yt'prtjut.nj.rafy  rpt\&yrt  ^teppt  ppeywv,  sat  ra?r 
lit aii  \rpa t avapaaaoptvtcy,  icai  ri)v  o<f>Oa\p*yy  byttrrpap- 
pertsy,  sat  rS  m/MratlW  a(f>poy  vapaTrvoyrot.  (Df  vitd 
S.  Ortg.  Thavmaturgi ; Oprra , ii.973.  Paris,  1615.)  The 
Pythoness  might  hove  furnished  the  above  noble  portrait. 

As  the  Oracle  became  more  celebrated,  its  prophetic 
machinery  was  constructed  of  more  costly  materials. 

The  Tripod  was  then  formed  of  gold,  but  the  o *-por,  *ni*  Co*- 
(Julius  Pollux,  x.)  cortina,  or  lid,  which  was  placed  in  tioa. 
its  hollow  rim,  in  order  to  alfon.  ihc  Pythoness  a more 
secure  seat  continued  to  be  made  of  brass.  (Plin. 


whether  they  were  generated  by  Demoniacal  Art  is  not 
to  be  ascertained : but  the  latter  hypothesis  is  thought 
by  Ctasen  to  be  the  more  probable  of  the  two.  C o- 
rclas,  on  approaching  the  spot,  was  seized  with  ecstasy, 
and  spoke  some  words  which  neither  himself  nor  others 
could  understand,  and  which  therefore  were  deemed 
inspired.  We  do  not  leuru,  however,  that  he  profited 
by  his  discovery,  or  obtained  any  sacerdotal  office  in 
consequence  of  it ; but  it  seems  that  it  was  not  long 
before  the  danger  arising  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
citement of  curiosity  among  the  neighbours,  the  deadly 
stupefaction  often  produced  among  those  who  inhaled  tile 
fumes  without  proper  caution,  and  the  inclination  which 
it  aroused  in  some  to  plunge  themselves  into  the  depths 
of  the  cavern  below,  occasioned  the  setting  apart  of  an 
Appoint-  unhappy  girl,  who  was  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  Re- 
tt  spouses,  now  deemed  Oracular  and  called  Pythian,  as 
w ***’  proceeding  from  Apollo,  the  slayer  of  Python,  to  whom 
TheTrijuid.  Delphi  was  consecrated.  A three-legged  stool  with  a 
Ivoltow  seat,  for  the  Tripod  was  no  more,  was  placed 
above  the  steamy  fissure ; and  mounted  on  that  throne, 
the  Priestess  could  be  charged  with  the  divine  afflatus, 
comparatively  unhunned,  and  was  thus  rendered  the 
vehicle  of  Apollo’s  dictation.  (Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  26.) 

Phemonoe  is  said  by  Pausauias  to  have  been  the 
name  of  the  first  Pythoness,  srpopamir  rov  Otov  jrpv rq, 
and  she  spake  like  her  successors  in  hexameters,  (x.  5.) 
which  for  the  most  part  limped  most  grievously  in  dog- 
grel.  Pausauias  adds,  that  it  was  the  common  belief 
of  antiquity  that  only  women  were  objects  of  inspira- 
tion ; a notion  which  is  easily  explained  by  their 
Her  imp-ir-  facility  of  hysterical  affection.  Ac-yc-rar  »)  TlvOia  avrij 
•tioa.  +/VVTJ  tix  mira  ciriicaOyirOat  ry  rptroci  rS  ' AtoWwvos, 
tiaipSca  T«  OKt\q’  tiO'  uitur  vytvpn  Toyjfpby  KartcOcy 
ayaf.tboperov  sal  l id  r&y  ’•/cyyijriKu'v  airrijr  ctalvouavoy 
pootiy  x\ijp*y  ~rj*r  r/vvatsa  rfjt  p an'av.  That  which 
(Ecuineuiq<i  in  the  above  words,  commenting  on  Acts 
xvi.,  ascribes  to  an  Evil  Spirit,  Justin  more  philoso- 
phically refers  to  spirit  of  another  kind.  Ex  quo  (pro- 
fundo  terra  foramine ) quod  in  Oracula  paid,  frigidus 
Spirit  us  vi  qnddam  relut  vento  in  sublime  exvuhus 
menles  r alum  in  vreordiam  vertit , impUtosquc  Deo  re- 
sponses consulentibus  dare  cogit.  (xxiv.  6.)  The  power- 
ful effects  of  this  cold  blast  are,  we  think,  more  vividly 
described  in  a rapid  but  must  terrific  picture  drawn  by 
the  pen  of  Gregory  Nysseuus,  when  speaking  of  another 
Demoniac,  than  in  the  much  longer,  fur  more  elaborate, 
and  infinitely  better  known  passage  by  Lucan,  directed 
to  the  Pythoness  herself,  (v.  161.)  The  Greek  Father 
writes  os  follows  of  a Wanton,  who  was  seized  by  an 
Evil  Spirit  after  accusing Thaumalurgus  of  incontinence. 
No  sooner  had  the  moucy  which  she  demanded  for  her 


xxxiv.  3.)  When  she  ascended  she  was  said  ysyieOat 
rrapa  nS  and  XaXef*  Ik  t part  far.  She  pre- 

pared herself  hy  drinking  out  of  a sacred  fountain, 

(Castalia,)  adjoining  the  cry  pt,  the  waters  of  which 
were  reserved  for  her  only,  and  in  which  «he  bathed 
her  hair;  by  chewing  a laurel  leaf,  whence  she  was 
called  l a<Pvif<f>tL'iox  ; ( Lycophron  ,*)  and  by  circling  her 
brows  with  a laurel  crown.  (Aristoph.  in  Pluto,  39.) 

The  person  who  made  inquiry  from  the  Oracle  first 
offered  a victim,  and  then  having  written  his  question 
in  a note-book,  handed  it  to  the  Pythoness  before  she 
ascended  the  Tripod  ; ol  payravopsvat  *V  rof/feuf  typatjuns 
rar  niv«f,  <rr«0ni«i.*T’  Aptfmnayrtr  APpf  rlf  juiPTixdXiy 
IxstporovSv  : (Scholiast  in  Aristoph.  Plutum  .*)  and  lie 
also,  as  well  as  the  Priestess,  wore  a laurel  crown.  (Livy, 
xxiii.  11.)  In  early  limes  the  Oracle  spoke  only  in  one 
month  of  the  year,  ttamed  Dyssus,  in  which  it  origi- 
nated ; and  at  first  only  on  the  7th  day  of  that  month, 
which  was  esteemed  the  birth-day  of  Apollo,  and  was 
called  Polypthonus.  (Plut.  Quasi.  Graces,  9.) 

Virginity  was  at  first  an  indispensable  requisite  in  ThePytho* 
the  Pythoness  ; ou  account,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  of  the 
purity  of  that  state  and  its  relation  to  Diana  ; moreover,  no  * ,rKl“* 
because  Virgins  were  thought  better  adapted  than  others 
of  their  sex  to  keep  Oracular  mysteries  secret  and  in- 
violate. But  an  untoward  accident  having  occurred  to 
one  of  these  consecrated  damsels,  the  guardians  of  the 
Temple  in  order  (as  they  imagined)  to  prevent  its  re- 
petition for  the  future,  permitted  no  one  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  the  office  till  she  had  attained  the  mature  age 
of  fifty ; they  still  indulged  her,  however,  with  the 
use  of  a maiden's  habit.  (Diod.  Sic.  ut  sup.)  The 
Response  was  always  delivered  in  Greek.  (Cic.  de  Ditin. 
ii.  56.)  When  the  reader  calls  to  mind  some  of  the 
many  equivocating  replies  which  are  everywhere  recorded 
as  having  been  enounced  from  the  Tripod,  he  may 
perhaps  feel  surprised  that  so  late  a writer  as  Plutarch 
should  continue  to  vaunt  its  infallibility.  No  words,  Infallibility 
however,  can  be  stronger  than  those  which  he  has  cm- 
ployed.  “As  Mathematicians  call  a straight  line  the 
shortest  possible  course  between  two  points,  so  the 
answer  of  the  Pythoness  proceeds  to  the  very  truth 
without  any  diversion,  circuit,  fraud,  or  ambiguity.  Jt 
has  never  yet  in  a single  instance  been  convicted  of 
falsehood .”  (De  Pylhia  Or.  Opera , ii.  p.  408.  Franco- 
furti,  1620.)  To  la  T ptrolor  was  a proverbial  expres- 
sion for  Truth. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Jupiter  Mammon , and  the  Jupiter 
locality  of  his  Oracle,  which  we  shall  next  briefly  con- 
sider,  arc  alike  disputed.  The  Legend  of  its  foundation 
by  Dionysus  on  the  recovery  of  his  Libyan  Kingdom, 
according  to  his  Father’s  prophecy,  is  related  by  Dio- 
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ORACLE,  dorus  Siculus,  (in.  72.)  and  putting  aside  the  wiki 
gtorr  told  by  Herodotus,  (ii.  42.)  of  the  appearance  to 
Hercules  of  Jupiter  disguised  by  the  Ram’s  head  and 
fleece,  the  later  author  soberly  contents  himself  by  attri- 
buting Haminon’s  horns  to  the  crest  of  the  helmet  which 
he  had  worn  in  battle ; a key  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  applied  by  others  to  resolve  the  marvellous  trans- 
formations of  Proteus.  Senrius,  on  the  IVth  JEncid, 
thinks  that  the  horns  symbolize  the  involution  of  the 
Responses.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Hammon  is  de- 
scribed by  Lucan  (ix.  611.)  poetically  ; in  prose,  hut 
perhaps  not  more  authentically,  by  Q.  Curtius,  (iv.  7.) 
by  Strabo,  (p.  30.)  and  hy  Arrian  ; (iii.  p.  161.)  and 
its  wondrous  Fount,  from  the  days  of  Herodotus  to  our 
own,  has  been  warehoused  by  small  Poets  as  part  of 
their  stock  in  trade  of  sparkling  illustration*.  Under 
our  notice  of  Jupiter,  we  have  already  spoken  of  this 
Temple  and  of  the  golden  vessel  in  which  the  somewhat 
nondescript  Idol  of  the  God  was  carried  abroad  by  his 
Priests,  responding,  if  he  were  in  good  humour,  to 
bis  votaries,  not  by  speech,  but  by  nodding.  (Strabo, 
xvii.  p.  814.)  Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  his  infalli- 
bility derived  no  slight  protection,  for  since  the  Priests 
themselves  often  confessed  ignorance  of  their  God's 
meaning,  it  was  not  easy  for  his  votaries  to  tax  him 
Obscurity  with  mistake.  The  Arieiinum  reaponsum,  therefore, 
of  the  although  certain  in  itself,  usually  left  those  who  applied 
Oracle.  for  it  in  the  uttermost  uncertainty ; and  in  the  end  it 
passed  into  a Proverb,  which  has  been  cited  by  A ulus 
Gellius,  (iii.  8.)  from  a lost  Comedy,  the  Fretvm, 
even  in  his  days  but  doubtfully  attributed  to  Plautus : 
AW  Ulmd  ttl. 

Quad  Arietimmm  rtaptmntm  Mognia  fjtd.it  dicilttr  : 

Pcnb o,  ti  men  fecert  ; at  f**o  vaptUob*. 

Every  thing  about  this  Oracle  partakes  of  obscurity  ; 
Visit  of  and  even  the  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great,  an  event  of 
Alexander  sufficient  magnitude  to  entitle  us  to  look  for  an  authentic 
the  Great,  js  defaced  by  fable  and  puerility.  Tire  object 

of  that  mast  perilous  journey  is  by  no  means  clearly 
explained  ; for  we  can  scarcely  induce  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Macedonian,  “ madman**  as  he  might  be, 
either  seriously  wished  to  emulate  the  reputed  action  of 
Perseus  and  of  Hercules,  or  to  satisfy  any  grave  doubt 
which  he  might  entertain  as  to  his  own  immediate  de- 
scent from  Jove,  embodied  as  a huge  Serpent : Malle 
Draconit  tt  Jilium  errdi  qvam  Philippi  clarmimi 
Regia  ! Among  the  other  distinguished  votaries  of  Jo* 
pitcr  Hammon  were  Lysander  (Plut.  in  vit<f)  and  IJan- 
ResponM  t0  nihal ; the  latter  of  whom  obtained  a Response  which 
liaambal.  brings  to  mind  the  Ecbatana  of  Cambjses,  and  the 
“Jerusalem”  of  our  own  Harry  IV. : Aifhvcn  cpv^ci 
7ti/v  * AwtfiuA  bcfta*.  The  juggling  Oracle  by 
these  words  did  not  intimate  that  the  ashes  of  the  ba- 
nished Carthaginian  hero  were  to  find  repose  in  his  native 
Country,  but  in  Libyssa,  a village  of  Bithynta,  in  which 
place  he  poisoned  himself  to  escape  delivery  into  the 
bauds  of  Flaoiinius.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  Jupiter 
Hammon  to  state  that  his  name  as  the  Prophet  on  this 
occasion,  is  first  introduced  by  Vecdus.  Plutarch  when 
relating  the  story,  in  his  Life  of  Flominiwt , does  not 
specify  the  particular  Oracle  which  delivered  the  Re- 
sponse. 

Antiquity  sf  In  pawing  on  to  Dodona,  we  altogether  decline  the 
J*~ooa.  controversy  concerning  its  relative  antiquity  with  Delphi, 
notwithstanding  it  ha*  been  peremptorily  written  that  the 
DelphicOracle  was  founded  in  a.  u.  1638,  whereas  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrfaa  did  not  ereet  tlie  Temple  of  J u pitcr 


at  Dodona  till  a.  m.  2492.  (Clasen,  809.)  The  Pro-  ORACLE, 
phetic  voice  at  Dodona  issued  from  a single  oak,  Is  tyvat  — 1 
v\ftt Kopow  Aiiv,  (Oef.  T.  297.)  or  as  Hercules  relates  in 
the  Trachinias, 

])XA«t  1/iAAm  SXttf 

W£#«  rOt  *•*  auu  waxJyXdras v Ifif.  116®. 

Although,  unless  Lucian  be  jocose,  a Beech  tree  also  ^ave 
tongue  there  : y *V  avrotfuuitot  tpturravsro. 

( Callus , ad  init.)  Boissard,  indeed,  cuts  the  knot  by 
affirming  that  both  Oaks  and  Beeches  were  vocal.  (De 
Divinat.  p.  99.)  Bells  and  copper  basins,  suspended 
from  the  trees,  clanged  and  tinkled  at  the  slightest  breath 
of  wind,  and  perhaps  with  greater  regularity  of  cadence 
whenever  an  Oracle  was  delivered.  Whether  it  was  a 
real  Dove,  or  a Lady  named  Peristeru,  who  first  offici- 
ated os  Priestess,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide,  (Ilerodntus, 
ii.  66.  Pa U «nias,  x.  12.)  although  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  question  of  Herodotus  sufficiently  conveys  its 
own  answer  : ere*  vs*f  rpoiria  Hit  irt\«tdt  rye 

<p&%fgaiTo  ; A fountain  of  strange  virtue  near  the  fow*« 
sacred  grove  was  named  Anapattomcnon,  because  it  de- t4ia* 
creased  at  noon  ; its  water  was  cold,  and  like  other  water 
extinguished  torches  if  they  were  plunged  beneath,  but 
it  possessed  also  the  most  unwaterlike  power  of  relight- 
ing them  if  applied  to  it  after  extinction.  Pliny,  (ii.  103.) 
Pomponius  Mela,  (H.  3 ) and  Solinus  (7.)  record  the 
fact,  and  Lucretius  (vi  879.)  undertakes  to  explain  it. 

The  Poet  fails  in  his  attempt,  and  St  Augustin  takes  a 
shorter  mode  than  is  satisfactory  to  Natural  Philosophers, 
by  referring  the  cause  immediately  to  God's  pleasure, 
who,  as  he  implies,  takes  delight  in  thus  puzzling  man- 
kind. ( DeCiv . Dei,  xxi.  6—7.)  Clasen  thinks  the  general 
opinion  mistaken  which  supposes  Deucalion  to  have 
consulted  this  Oracle  concerning  the  restoration  of  the 
Human  Race  after  the  Deluge.  What  need  was  there 
of  such  s question,  asks  the  Professor  with  great  simpli- 
city, while  his  wife  was  yet  alive?  It  was  a matter 
quod  sane  ipse  scire  potuit,  without  applying  either  to 
the  Devil  or  to  a Conjurer. 

Trophonius , at  whose  Oracle  we  next  arrive,  according  S'ovy  of 
to  Pausanias,  (ix.  37.)  was  the  most  skilful  architect  of  Trophonius. 
his  day  ; and  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Agamedes 
he  plundered  the  Treasury  which  he  had  built  for  Hy- 
rieus,  by  a trick  similar  to  that  which  Herodotus  (ii. 

121.)  has  so  amusingly  related  as  practised  by  the  two 
Egyptian  brothers  against  Rhampsinitus.  Concerning 
the  origin  ofhis  Oracle  there  are  many  opinions.  Some 
ny  that  he  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
cave  which  afterwards  became  prophetic ; (Pausanias,  ut 
•up.)  others,  that  after  having  completed  the  adytum 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  (a  very  marvellous  specimen  of  his 
workmanship,  which  Dr.  Clarke  thought  might  at  some 
time  be  discovered  on  account  of  its  singularity,)  lie  de- 
clined asking  any  specific  pay,  but  modestly  requested  the 
God  to  grant  him  whatever  was  the  greatest  benefit  a 
man  could  receive  ; and  in  three  days  afterwards  he  was 
found  dead.  (Cicero,  Tusc.  Quavt.  i.  47.)  Cicero,  how- 
ever, in  another  place,  (De  Nat.  Deorvm,  iii.  22.)  cites 
Trophonius  as  one  of  the  names  of  Mercury  ; and  Boc- 
caccio, catching  the  hint,  at  once  finds  a Greek  etymo- 
logy in  epimar,  signifying  the  versatility  of  the  God  of 
Merchants  and  of  Thieves.  Even  if  Trophonius  had 
more  Oracles  than  one,  that  with  which  we  are  most 
concerned  was  at  Lehadcen,  in  Borotia.  (Strabo,  ix.  4 14. 

Pausanias,  i.  84.  ix.  39.  Livy,  xlv.  27.)  jyiseo 

This  Oracle  wus  discovered  after  two  years  of  scarcity  in  0f 
its  neighbourhood,  wlien  the  Pythoness  ordered  the  starving  Oracle. 
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ORACLE.  population,  who  applied  to  her,  to  consult  Tropliouius  in 
-*— « v-**-'  Lebariea,  The  deputation  sent  lor  that  purpose  could 
not  discover  any  trace  of  such  an  Oracle,  till  Suon,  the 
oldest  unions?  them,  obtained  the  desired  information  by  fol- 
lowing the  flight  of  u swarm  of  bees.  (Pausaiiiu*,  Lx.  40.) 
The  Responses  were  given  by  the  Genius  of  Tropho- 
nius  to  the  inquirer  who  was  compelled  to  descend  into 
a Cave,  of  the  nature  of  which  Pausanias  has  left  a very 
TlMiWeat  lively  representation.  The  votary  resided  for  a certain 
u devenbed  number  of  days  in  a Sanctuary  (/ifor)  of  Good  Fortune, 
by  Puma-  jn  wj,jc||  |)e  underwent  customury  lustrations,  abstained 
BiM’  from  the  hot  bath,  but  dipped  in  Uie  river  llcrcyna ; 

and  was  plentifully  supplied  with  meal  from  the  victims 
which  he  sacrificed.  Many,  indeed,  were  the  sacred 

{lersonagcs  whom  he  was  bound  to  propitiate  with 
flood  ; among  them  were  Trophonius  himself  and  his 
sons,  Apollo,  Saturn,  Jupiter  Basileus,  Juno  Henioche, 
and  Ceres  Etiropa,  who  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the 
Nurse  of  Trophonius.  From  an  inspection  of  the 
entrails,  a Soothsayer  pronounced  w hether  Trophonius 
was  in  fit  humour  for  consultation.  None  of  the  exta, 
however  favourable  they  might  have  been,  were  of 
the  slightest  avail,  unless  a ratn,  immolated  to  Agumedes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cave  on  the  very  night  of  the 
descent,  proved  auspicious.  When  that  propitious  sig- 
nal had  been  given,  the  Priests  led  the  inquirer  to  the 
river  Hercyna,  where  he  was  anointed  and  washed  by 
two  Lcbad.Tan  youths,  thirteen  years  of  age,  named 
Htrmai.  He  was  then  carried  further  to  the  two  spring- 
heads of  the  stream  ; and  there  he  drank  first  of  Lethe, 
in  order  that  he  might  forget  all  past  events  and  present 
his  Mind  to  the  Oracle  as  a tabula  rata ; and  secondly, 
of  Mnemosyne,  that  he  might  firmly  retain  remembrance 
of  every  occurrence  which  was  about  to  happen  within 
the  Cave.  An  Image,  reputed  to  be  the  workman- 
ship of  Daedalus,  was  then  exhibited  to  him,  and  so 
great  was  its  sanctity,  that  no  other  eyes  but  those 
of  a person  about  to  undertake  the  adventure  of  the 
Cave  were  ever  permitted  to  behold  it.  Next  he  was 
» clad  in  a linen  robe,  girt  with  ribands,  and  shod  with 

sandrds  peculiar  to  the  Country.  Respecting  costume, 
Maximus  Tyrius  differs  from  Pausanias  ; he  speaks 
either  of  entire  nakedness  or  of  a purple  mantle.  (Dus. 
xxvi.)  The  entrance  to  the  Oracle  was  a very  narrow 
aperture  in  a grove  on  the  summit  of  a mountain,  pro- 
tected by  a inailde  parapet  about  two  cubits  in  height, 
and  by  brazen  spikes  above  it.  The  upper  part  of  the 
Cave  was  artificial,  like  an  oven,  (the  kelder  as  the 
Dutchman  in  the  Spectator  calls  it,)  but  no  steps  were 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  the  descent  was  mode  by  a ladder 
brought  to  the  spot  on  each  occasion.  On  approaching 
the  mouth  of  the  adytum  itself  the  adventurer  lay  flat, 
and  holding  in  ench  hand  some  honeyed  cakes,  first 
inserted  his  feet  into  the  apeiture,  then  drew  his  knees 
and  the  remainder  of  his  body  after  them,  till  he  was 
caught  by  some  hidden  force,  and  carried  downward  as 
if  by  a whirlpool.  The  Responses  were  given  some- 
times by  a vision,  sometimes  by  words  ; and  a forcible 
exit  was  then  made  through  the  original  entrance,  and 
in  like  manner  feet  foremoat.  There  was  only  a single 
instance  on  record  of  any  person  who  had  descended 
failing  to  return,  and  that  one  deserved  his  fate  ; for  his 
object  was  to  discover  treasure  not  to  consult  the  Oracle. 
Immediately  on  issuing  from  the  Cavern,  the  inquirer  was 
placed  ou  a seat  called  that  of  Mnemosyne,  not  far  from 
the  entrance,  and  there  the  Priests  demanded  a relation 
of  every  thing  which  he  had  seen  and  heard;  he  was 


then  carried  once  again  to  the  Sanctuary  of  Good  For-  ORACLE, 
tunc,  where  he  remaiued  for  some  time  overpowered  by 
terror  and  lost  in  forgetfulness.  By  degrees  his  former 
powers  of  intellect  returned,  and,  in  contradiction  to  the 
received  opinion,  he  recovered  the  power  of  smiling. 

“ I write,”  continues  Puu&anias,  “ not  only  from  hearsay, 
but  matters  which  I have  seen  occur  to  others,  and  of 
which  I myself  have  made  experiment  when  I went  to 
consult  Trophonius.'*  (ix.  39.) 

This  pointed  assertion  effectually  disproves  the  notion  Melancholy 
that  a visitor  of  the  Cave  of  Trophonius  never  smiled  of  t}w«« 
after  his  return.  It  is  probable  that  the  gloom,  the  mephi- 
tic  vapours,  and  perhaps  some  violence  from  the  Priests 
which  he  encountered  in  his  descent,  might  seriously 
affect  bis  constitution,  and  render  him  melancholy  ; and 
thus  Aristophanes  strongly  expresses  terror,  by  an  ex- 
pression in  The  Cloud*  which  became  proverbial, 
i,  KW  ly~ 

liV»  rtf  if  Tftftn.it.  507. 

One  man,  indeed,  is  noticed  by  Athensus,  (xiv.  1.)  who 
did  not  recover  his  power  of  smiling  till  assisted  by 
another  Oracle.  Parmeniscus  of  Metapontum  finding 
himself  thus  wofully  dispirited,  went  to  Delphi  for  a 
remedy,  and  Apollo  answered  that  he  would  find  a cure 
if  he  resorted  to  his  mother.  The  Hypochondriac  in- 
terpreted this  Response  as  relating  to  liis  own  native 
Country  ; but  on  being  disappointed  in  his  hope  there 
he  sought  relief  in  travelling.  Touching  by  accident  at 
Delos,  he  entered  a Temple  of  Latona,  and  unex}>eci- 
cdly  casting  his  eyes  upon  an  Idol  of  that  Goddess 
(Apollo's  mother)  most  grotesquely  sculptured,  he  burst 
into  an  involuntary  flood  of  laughter.  Of  other  re- 
corded descents  into  the  Cave  of  Trophonius,  that  of 
Titnarchus,  described  by  Plutarch,  (de  Socratis  Genio  ; 

Opera,  ii.  590.)  is  dismissed  by  the  writer  himself  as  a 
Fable,  o ftiu  T ipAp^ov  pvUot  mot.  That  of  Apollonius 
Tyantcus  (Plulostratus,  iv.  8.)  was  an  irruption,  not  a 
legitimate  visit.  The  Impostor  appears  to  have  bullied 
the  Priests,  and  to  have  done  exactly  according  to  his 
pleasure  both  above  and  below  ground. 

Dr.  Clarke  iu  his  visit  to  Lebod&a  found  every  thing  Modem 
belonging  to  the  Hiertm  of  Trophonius  in  its  original  gj^eDhi 
state,  excepting  that  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  adytum  x^wnius. 
was  choked  with  rubbish.  The  Turkish  Governor  was 
afraid  of  a popular  commotion  if  he  gave  permission  for 
cleansing  this  aperture.  Mr.  Cripps,  however,  despite 
the  fear  of  becoming  permanently  «y«\a*70f,  introduced 
the  whole  length  of  his  body  into  the  cavity,  and  by 
thrusting  along  pole  before  him  found  it  utterly  stopped. 

The  waters  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne  at  present  supply 
the  washerwomen  of  Lebadren.  We  must  not  part  from 
the  Cave  of  Trophonius  without  an  allusion  to  Addison's 
Dream.  Few  of  the  Spectator*  exhibit  more  graceful 
humour  than  that  Number  (599.)  in  which  he  approaches 
the  precincts  of  the  Oracle,  and  the  melancholy  charm 
which  clouded  the  brow  of  others  lias  been  powerless 
with  him.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  awoke 
before  he  stepped  within  the  entrance. 

The  Oracle  of  Delot,  notwithstanding  its  high  reputa-  Oracle  of 
tion,  had  few  peculiarities  which  need  detain  us : its  IWo,• 
virtue  was  derived  from  the  nativity  of  Apollo  and 
Diana  in  that  Island.  At  Dindyma,  or  Dklyma,  near  Mi- 
letus, Apollo  presided  over  the  Oracle  of  the  Branchidee , Ot  the_ 
bo  called  from  either  one  of  his  sons  or  of  his  favourites,  Branchs!*. 
Bronchus  of  Thessaly,  whom  he  instructed  in  sooth- 
saying while  alive,  and  canonized  after  death.  The 
Responses  were  given  by  a Priestess,  who  bathed  and 
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fasted  for  three  days  before  consultation,  and  then  sat 
upon  a bar,  waving  a charming-rod  in  her  hand,  and 
inhaling  the  steam  from  a hot  spring.  (Jambiichus,  xx.) 
Apollo  Diudymacus  was  one  of  the  few  Gods  to  whom 
the  Roman  Law  allowed  the  privilege  of  being  a Le- 
gatee. ( Ulpiani  Fragm.  Tit.  23.  $ 5.)  At  Claros, 
near  Colophon,  was  the  Oracle  of  the  Clarian  Apollo, 
delivered  by  a Priest  selected  for  the  most  part  out  of  a 
Milesian  family,  who  prophesied  after  drinking  the 
water  of  a subterraneous  fountain,  which  while  it  gave 
insight  into  futurity  at  the  same  time  shortened  the  term 
of  life.  (Pliny,  ii.  103.)  It  had  also  the  enviable  quality 
of  inspiring  with  verse  those  who  were  before  illiterate, 
as  Germanicus  found  by  experiment  upon  its  guardians. 
Turn  in  specum  deg  rest  us  ( [sacerdos ) haustd  font  it 
arcani  aqua  ignarus  pUrumqve.  litrrarum  et  carminum 
edit  retponsa  versibus,  composite  super  rebus  qua*  quis 
mente  rreepit . (Tacitus,  Anna!  ii.  54.)  The  Response 
to  Germanicus  was  iuauspicioua,  and  we  learn  from 
Strabo  that  it  was  one  of  the  latest  delivered  by  the 
Clarian  Oracle,  (xiv.  p.  642.) 

In  Butus,  on  the  Sebcnnytic  mouth  of  the  Nile  6tood 
an  Oracle  of  Latona.  (Herod,  ii.  155.)  It  had  the 
merit  of  predicting  the  death  of  the  insane  tyrant  Cam- 
byscs.  Herodotus  speaks  also  of  other  Egyptian  Oracles ; 
one  of  Jupiter  in  Heliopolis,  (ii.  8.)  others  of  Diana,  of 
Mars,  of  Minerva,  and  of  Hercules,  (ii.  83.)  Apis, 
the  sacred  Bull,  was  supposed  to  be  Oracular,  as  he  re- 
ceived or  rejected  food  from  the  hand  of  a votary ; and 
he  plainly  announced  calamity  to  Germanicus  by  dis- 
daining his  offering.  (Pliny,  viii.  46.) 

In  the  Temple  of  Amphiaraus  at  Oropus.on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Borotia  nnd  Attica,  Oracular  dreams  were  given 
to  those  who  slept  upon  the  skin  of  a nun  which  they 
had  previously  sacrificed.  The  Priests  were  the  inter- 
preters, after  a day’s  abstinence.  The  fountain  belong- 
ing to  this  Oracle  was  a second  Pactolus  to  its  Sacer- 
dotal establishment.  No  rite  was  performed  in  it,  nor 
was  it  used  for  lustrations,  but  its  waters  proved  an  un- 
failing source  of  substantial  profit.  Every  patient  who 
consulted  Amphiaraus  respecting  any  disease,  and  who 
was  satisfied  with  the  Oracle’s  prescription,  threw  a 
piece  of  gold  into  the  consecrated  spring  before  his 
departure.  (Pausanias,  i.  84.) 

The  minor  Oracles,  of  which  little  more  is  known 
besides  the  names,  were  numerous,  and  these  we  may  be 
allowed  to  omit.  The  largeness  of  their  number  may 
be  determined  from  a passage  in  Tertullian’a  Tract  De 
Animd,  in  which,  after  noticing  four  or  five  of  the  chief 
Oracles,  he  proceeds,  Cectera  cum  suis  et  originibus  et 
Titibus,  cl  reiatoribus,  et  cum  omni  (Uincrpt  historic 
somniorum  Hermippus  Berilensis  quinione  voluminum 
satiatusime  dcscripsit.  (p.  290.)  Plutarch  also  has 
spoken  of  Bmotia  singly  as  being  tWira  xfnjimjpiw  vo- 
(De  Defect  Or.  411.)  One  Oracle  of  Bacchus 
in  Thrace,  however,  is  of  too  jovial  a nature  to  be  dis- 
missed altogether  in  silence.  The  statue  of  the  jolly 
God  was  inscribed  with  the  words  Infucata  verilas,  for 
which  Clasen  would  not  inaptly  substitute  In  vino 
verilas;  since  the  Priests  having  first  listened  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  worshipper,  filled  themselves  to  the  brim  with 
wine,  together  with  which  they  affected  to  imbibe  the 
fumes  of  Prophecy.  Quo  facto  aliquid  murmurabant 
vel  loquebantur  quod  habebatur  pro  Oraculi  response. 
The  authority  which  Clasen  cites  for  this  story  is  Muiolus 
in  his  Dies  Canicularen , p.  361. 

Lucian  has  treated  the  extinction  of  Oracles  with  great 
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humour  as  a subject  of  much  congratulation  to  Apollo.  ORACLE. 
" How  troublesome,"  he  says,  “ must  have  been  the  in- 
cessant  duty  of  the  Soothsaying  God;  how  stunned 
must  have  been  his  ears  with  hourly  inquiries.  First, 
he  was  obliged  to  be  at  Delphi,  then  he  must  run  post 
haste  to  Colophon,  cross  over  to  Xanthos,  return  to 
Claros,  look  in  at  Delos,  and  hurry  on  to  the  Branchida*. 

Wherever,  indeed,  any  one  of  his  ghostly  interpreters  chose 
to  sip  holy  water,  nibble  the  laurel,  and  mount  the  tripod, 
thither  must  Apollo  resort  with  all  diligence  and  obse- 
quiousness, or  good  b'ye  to  his  reputation.’’  (Bis  accu- 
satus,  ad  inil.)  That  at  our  Saviour’s  birth  “ the  Not  at  the 
Oracles  were  dumb,”  was  long  a received  article  of  Advent  of 
belief,  a doubt  concerning  which  would  have  savoured  ®wS*ri«mr. 
of  profaneness  ; and  the  splendid  use  which  Milton  has 
made  of  that  fancy  in  his  Ode  on  the  Nativity  reconciles 
us  to  its  existence.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  no  more  thou  a 
fancy ; and  one  which,  instead  of  elevating  the  ma- 
jesty of  Heaven  must  tend  to  its  degradation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  soberly  pious.  On  this  point  we  may  learn  a lesson 
from  a Pagan:  ta-raprfvvt  s'wQiov  nrOpunrivau  xpciais 

ov  (fxi'ccrat  7tjs  acfivorrjro*,  o vie  Type?  to  n £iu-u a $cal  to 

fusycOox  aino  ri/v  apcrF/v.  ( Plut . de  Drfectu  Orac.  414.) 

Without  attributing  this  cessation  to  Divine  agency,  there 
were  obvious  reasons  fur  its  occurrence,  which  was  not 
sudden  but  gradual.  As  men  became  less  ignorant  they 
were  less  easily  deceived,  and  the  Oracular  trade  being 
no  longer  profitable  fell  out  of  the  market.  The  frauds 
which  Eusebius  notices  as  revealed  by  the  confessions  of 
Pogau  Priests  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  ( Pnrparatio 
Evangclica , iv.  v.  vi.)  must  have  been  long  suspected, 
if  not  in  many  instances  discovered,  and  must,  conse- 
quently, have  tended  greatly  to  render  Oracles  contemp- 
tible. The  parallel  which  such  instances  alford  to  the 
impostures  laid  open  by  the  Visitations  of  many  of  our 
own  Religious  Houses  at  the  Reformation  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  most  inattentive  reader. 

Van  Dale  (a  Dutch  Writer  of  the  last  Century,  whose  Van  Bala. 
Work  was  presented  to  the  French  in  a lighter  form  by 
Fontenelle  in  his  Histoire  des  Oracles ) has  cited  innu- 
merable authorities  to  disprove  the  common  opinion, 
that  Oracles  ceased  at  the  Birth  of  Christ.  Among 
them  are  no  less  distinguished  writers  than  Tacitus, 
Philostratus,  Lucian,  Strabo,  Juvenal,  Suetonius,  Mar- 
tial, Statius,  Pliny  the  younger,  Tertullian,  Herodian, 

Plutarch,  Dion  Cassius,  Capitolinus,  Trebellius  Pollk), 

Zosimus,  Sozomen,  and  Ainmianus  Marcellinus,  (Dm. 

I.  de  Orac.  p.  87 — 117.)  all  of  whom  have  incidentally 
mentioned  Oracular  Responses  os  existing  in  their  own 
duys.  It  w!uuld  detain  us  far  too  long  if  we  were  to 
examine  these  accounts  separately ; and  the  point  which 
is  sought  to  he  established  by  them  scarcely  requires 
tile  citation  of  anterior  testimony  if  we  produce  the  latest 
evidence  which  has  been  given.  Theodoret  writes  of 
Julian  when  he  was  about  to  undertake  his  Parthian 
War,  that  fU  Hjavrn  id  said  Yauuluv  y-/tnovtav 
XpTjorrjpia  to In  cvvovoidiovi  tuV  vTrrjKou'v  tf-cwcuypcy. 

(iii.  9.)  Julian  would  not  have  taken  this  trouble  of 
sending  to  all  the  Oracles  in  his  dominions  if  they 
had  long  since  been  silent ; that  they  were  not  a few 
Tnay  seem  implied  by  Siravm ; and  whether  the  Em- 
peror himself  believed  in  them  or  not,  there  cannot 
be  a doubt  from  his  anxiety  to  obtain  (heir  sanction, 
that  he  knew  them  to  possess  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  populace.  Macrobius,  who  flourished  yet  later,  iu 
the  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  speaks  of  the 
Sortes  Antianet,  in  words  which  distinctly  prove  that 
4 q 
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ORACLE,  they  were  consulted  as  Oracles  in  his  time.  The  Idol 
— of  the  Heliopolitan  God,  he  says,  is  carried  abroad  by 
ORAL,  jtg  Priests,  fenmturque  di vino  xpiritu,  non  no  arbitrio, 
quo  Dew  propdlit  vehentes:  ut  videmus  apud  An - 
Hum  promoter  i simulacra  Fori  unarum  ad  danda  re- 
sponse Saturnalia,  i.  23. 

Bayte.  Bayle  says  less  on  Oracles  than  might  be  expected,  but 

that  little  is  pungent.  The  Pagan  notions  of  the  Deity, 
he  observes,  were  as  false  as  Atheism  itself.  After  a 
favourable  Response  from  Jupiter,  we  meet  countless 
instances  of  application  to  Apollo  as  the  Judge  de. der- 
nier ressort;  and  many  Gods  were  consulted,  just  as  we 
consult  many  Advocates  concerning  a Lawsuit,  in  order 
that  we  may  obtain  the  surest  opinion  by  comparison. 
Tot  capita  tot  srnsus. 

Modern  In  times  much  more  modern,  a whimsical  mention  of 

Oracle  to  0„  Oracle  occurs  in  the  Biography  of  Johannes  Scotua 
Erigena,  u Monk  of  St.  David’s,  who  taught  Logic, 
Music,  and  Arithmetic  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Alfred. 
It  should  be  premised  that  doubts  exist  concerning  the 
name,  the  native  Country,  and  the  identity  of  this  excel- 
lent Professor ; and  we  are  indebted  for  our  principal 
knowledge  of  him  to  the  industry  of  Anthony  it  Wood, 
who  has  transcribed  his  account  from  the  MS.  Glosstc 
of  Roger  Bacon  on  Aristotle’s  Tract  de  Secretis  Mu- 
tter urn,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. (1616,  D.  3.  17.)  Bacon,  who  calls  Erigena 
Patricias,  says  that  he  was  a most  skilful  and  faithful 
interpreter  of  Tongues,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
some  true  copies  of  certain  Works  of  Aristotle  obtained 
in  the  manner  related  below.  Erigena  had  liecn  a great 
traveller,  and  **  he  tells  us,  also,  that  he  left  no  place  or 
Temple  in  which  the  Philosophers  were  wont  to  compose 
and  repose  their  secret  Works,  which  he  had  not  tho- 
roughly searched  when  he  was  in  Greece  and  other  East- 
ern parts  of  the  World.  There  was  not  also  any  learned 
man  whom  he  believed  to  have  some  knowledge  in  Phi- 
losophical writings  hut  he  sought  him  out.  At  length, 
coming  to  the  Oracle  of  the  Sun  which  A'sculapides 
built,  he  found  therein  a solitary  man  most  learned  in 
Philosophy  and  (n  wit  excellent,  to  whom  applying  him- 
self as  much  as  lie  could,  did  in  the  result  supplicate 
him  that  he  would  communicate  to  him  the  secret  writ- 
ings of  that  Oracle,  &c.  With  some  consideration  he 
promised  to  do  it,  and  being  as  good  as  his  word, 
Patricias  found  among  them  the  Work  which  he  de- 
sired, and  for  w hich  he  had  purposely  journied  to  that 
place,  namely,  Aristotle’s  Book  called  Secretvm  Mu- 
herum ; which  being  obtained  he  retired  with  great  joy, 
and  gave  many  thanks  to  God  for  it.”  The  real  ver- 


ORAISON.  See  Ouzo.v. 

O'RAL,  > Lat.  os,  oris,  perhaps  from  Gr.  to 

0/BAi.tY.J  speak. 

Spoken  or  uttered  by  the  mouth ; by  word  of  mouth. 

And  see  orally  in  the  Quotation  from  Hall : " so 
present  as  to  be  received  th  the  mouth'* 

As  fox  omfl  tradition*,  what  certain  lie  ran  them  be  in  them  ? 
what  foundation  of  truth  can  bee  layd  upon  the  breath  of  man  ? 

Hat/,  f Forks,  rot.  kL  £ui.  -ID.  71 e 0/d  Religion,  sec.  3. 

That  it  should  be  corporally,  carnally,  um/ty  present,  and  tom  in 
pieces  with  our  teeth  (a*  po**l  Pope  Nicholas  caused  Berenparms 
to  say,  and  our  Alton  hath  followed  turn  unbidden)  hath  ever  teemed 
impious  to  us,  and  (as  Austen  judge • it)  no  lesvt  tJian  flagitious. 

Id.  Jb.  vel  L fid.  01b.  So  I’eacx  K,tk  Rome,  »«.  17. 


sion  of  the  story  probably  is,  that  Erigena  discovered  ORACLE, 
the  MS.  in  a Temple  in  Greece  ; for  even  honest  An-  — 
thony  is  startled  by  the  Oracular  portion  of  the  narra- 
five.  **  Without  doubt,”  he  remarks  in  a note,  *•  our  v-* 
famous  Friar  is  here  mistaken,  for  Oracles  were  long 
before  the  time  of  Erigena  ceased.”  (Hist,  and  Ant.  of 
Unit,  of  Oxford,  i.  40.  by  Gutch.)  Aubrey,  however, 
cannot  so  easily  relinquish  the  marvel,  which  gains  not 
a little  by  transfusion  into  bis  pages.  **  Johannes 
Scotus  Erigena,  when  he  was  in  Greece,  did  go  to  an 
Oracle  to  inquire  for  a Treatise  of  Aristotle,  and  found 
it  by  the  Response  of  the  Oracle.  This  he  mentions  in 
his  fForkt  lately  printed  at  Oxford  f*  ( Miscellanies . 

Oracles.) 

In  a Satirical  Dialogue  by  Caditrc  Calcagninns,  Ora-  c*iius 
eulorum  Liber ; Opera , (640.)  may  be  found  some  Cakagai- 
a musing  Parodies  on  ancient  Responses  delivered  by  an  nu*- 
imaginary  modern  Oracle.  The  inquirer,  who  receives 
the  following  reply,  is  first  portrayed  as  Galhu  quidam 
e proceribus  morbo  laborans  intrrente,  quem  ex  era - 
pula,  puto , contraxerat,  obeso  ventre,  torosis  lacertis, 
prominentibus  labris , glabro  cafvtcio,  torque  attoqtti  in - 
firms  et  JYeqnmti  famulitio.  Rogabat  autem  Apotti - 
nem  ut  consnleret  qua  ratione  sine  morbi  prajudicio 
posset  gemmatas  la  gen  a*  hanrire.  The  object  of  the 
Oracle  in  return  was  to  mysti  fy,  and  the  success  of  the 
attempt  can  scarcely  be  doubted  when  wc  read  the  pre- 
scription which  was  ennneiuted. 

ThetproSiot  rinrr a Xabathtraqtse  l ilia  mitre, 

JvstYjr  /atui  entu/o,  femur  ft.  atnm  jtntge* 

SanUutngue  piper  terras  nm  Symu  uni 

CiuM&ut  admuvtai  ( ted  c Janet  dr  a pa  re  lewd  (tmsi  (?)  ) 

Castoreurngue  limit.  Turn  tmucttlm  peUis  hyena: 

Firm  im  crerios  inspire!  node  nu/urn. 

Terr/ue  pedet,  bis  terqtsc  caput  tub  gurgtte  Hydaspis 
Merge,  trienta/es  demum  continge  dyotas. 

The  Frenchman  retired  quite  satisfied  with  this  con  do- 
num pkarmarum.  Wc  wish  an  nnhsppy  Poet  who 
was  among  the  inquiring  throng  had  done  the  same, 
lie  was  answered,  that  he  must  fulfil  his  fate  and  starve. 

Yet  his  tuneful  application,  with  which  we  shall  con- 
clude, may  seem  to  have  merited  greater  favour  from 
the  God  of  Song. 

Cura  » uAi  Amides,  semper  mtti  mmn  Apo/ht, 

Socle  diegve  i//i  fmwbita  mos/ra  tmttn!. 

Sed  miki  ‘fmd/rudut  du/nstim*  barbiia  prsebent  t 
Qui  tandem  Aomdet  uti/itate  juvant ! 

Pauprnrs  me  dura  premil,  urriyur  futures, 

.digue  areere  hyrmrm  rix  toga  sarta  potest. 

Sonne  futi  saints  medicos  ereurrert  ad  artes  7 
Sonne  full  satims  nriai  jura  tegm  f 
Du,  rogtf,  eonst/tstm,  « 'dorum  inspector  Apollo, 

Aim  Jr  du/c. t segtti,  ted  miki  rgtre  grave  et/. 


Both  Romanists  sad  Pharisees  own  alike  a written  doctrine,  but 
than  they  both  pretend  the  true  khm  and  exploration  thereof  to 
have  descended  to  them  by  ora/  trodituio. 

Tt/foiton.  f Forks , vol.  i.  fuL  590.  The  Rule  of  Faith,  part  ui.  see.  9. 

Mr.  White,  indeed,  says,  that  the  faith  of  the  Jews  wax  not  de- 
livered to  them  oml/y,  but  by  writing ; than  which  nothing  can  bo 
raore  inconsistent  with  his  hypothesis.  IL  lb.  fob  591. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  aria  of  writing,  earrtnp,  and  paint- 
ing, iwW  tradition  muat  have  leva  the  only  vehicle  of  historical 
knowledge  ; and,  with  respect  to  thia,  it  it  well  worth  our  notice, 
that  the  wisdom  of  Providence  has  made  provision  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youlh  in  the  dispositions  and  circumstances  of  their  aged 
parents. 

Priestley.  Lectures  cm  History,  vol.  L port  iL  lad  4.  p.  99. 


* We  cannot  attempt  on  emendation  in  this  line,  which  no  doubt 
is  faulty. 
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ORAN  ORAN,  a corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  Wahrin,*  is 
(he  name  of  a considerable  town  on  the  Northern  coast  of 
Africa.  It  is  built  on  a declivity  five  miles  South-East 
of  the  MersA-1  keblr,  (Le.  Great  Port,)  the  Partus 
Magnus  of  the  Ancients,  and  is  about  half  a furlong 
East  of  the  village  of  Gizah.  (Quiz*  Colonia,)  The 
Castle  of  Santa  Cruz,  its  principal  fort,  is  in  35°  44'  27* 
North,  and  39'  lb"  West,t  and  the  town  itself,  situated 
partly  on  the  plain,  partly  on  a rising  ground  at  the 
foot  of  lofty  mountains  overhanging  it  to  the  North 
and  North-West,  presents  to  the  eye  groups  of  well- 
built  houses,  rising  gradually  above  each  other,  aud 
overshadowed  by  fine  trees,  so  as  to  form  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  scenes  in  this  part  of  Barbary. 
(Voyages,  fe  p.  56.)  On  the  ridge  of  the  mountain 
behind  the  town,  there  are  two  castles  commanding  it 
and  the  MersA-1  keblr ; and  to  the  South  and  South- 
East,  there  are  two  others  on  the  same  level  as  the 
lower  pert  of  the  town,  but  separated  from  it  by  a deep 
winding  valley  through  which  a small  stream  of  excel- 
lent water  flows;  and  near  its  source  stands  a fifth 
castle,  “ which  not  only,"  sayR  Dr.  Shaw,  (p.  IS.) 
•*  guards  the  matmdrs  (granaries)  that  are  dug  under 
the  walls  of  it,  but  is  at  the  same  time  an  important 
defence  to  the  city.”  He  also  mentions  in  terms  of 
admiration,  the  beauty  of  the  ravine  to  the  South, 
interspersed  with  orange-groves  and  rills  trickling  over 
rocky  beds,  while  shady  bowers  and  a change  of  scene 
. occur  at  every  step.  “By  Nature  as  well  as  by  Art,  Wah- 
r&n,”  he  adds,  " is  a place  of  great  strength  and  much 
more  tenable  than  Algiers ; the  Spaniards,  therefore,  owed 
their  success  against  it,  in  1732,  to  a sudden  panic  which 
seized  the  Beg  who  had  the  command  and  abandoned  it 
without  making  any  resistance.”  The  early  history  of 
this  town,  with  which  Dr.  Shaw  seems  to  have  been 
unacquainted,  fully  confirms  his  suspicion,  that  it  is  not 
on  tlie  site  of  an  ancient  city ; for,  according  to  Ab(t 
Obaid  al  Bekri  of  Cordova,  who  flourished  in  the  Xth 
Century,  it  was  founded  by  seamen  from  Andalus, 
(Spain,)  a.  H.  290,  (a.  d.  903,)  destroyed  by  hostile 
Berbers  seveu  years  afterwards,  rebuilt  in  the  following 
year  by  AbO  Hamid  Ddwis,  burnt  and  pillaged  by 
Viili,  another  Berber  Chief,  a.  h.  843,  (a.  n.  954,)  and 
again  reestablished,  after  having  lain  for  several  years 
in  ruins.  In  the  Xllth  Century,  Idrisi  (Clim.  ili.  1. 
p.  30.)  described  it  as  “ a dty  near  the  sea-shore,  sur- 
rounded with  strong  walls  of  earth,  having  well-sup- 
plied markets,  workmen  of  various  trades,  and  much 
profitable  commerce.  It  is  opposite  to  Alnieria  on  the 
coast  of  Andalus,  (Spain,)  and  distant  from  it  two  days* 
sail.  Close  to  K there  is  a small  port  which  can  afford 
no  shelter;  but  two  miles  distant  from  it,  is  the  Great 
Harbour,  (El  mers4-l  keblr,)  in  which  the  largest  ships 
are  sheltered  from  every  wind ; there  is  no  port  like  it  in 
all  the  coast  of  the  Land  of  the  Berbers.  The  inhabitants 
of  Wahr&n  are  supplied  with  water  by  a stream  flowing 


• Wahiia  may  signify  a the  tremulous  vapour  mn  on  a very  hot 
day,"  and  hu  do  relation  to  va'ar,  difficult  of  asceut,  from  which 
Dr.  Shav  (p.  12.)  derives  it  Guaharas,  Guharan,  Warran,  Au- 
ran,  and  Oran,  are  the  various  corruptions  of  this  name  commonly 
Occurring;  Gomes  (De  Reh.  Geot.  Ximenu,  p.  1022.)  says  it  was 
also  called  A era  and  Madaura. 

f Shaw  places  Otaa  iust  as  far  to  the  East  of  the  Meridian  of 

London,  in  35°  49-1  North,  approaching  therefore  near  to  the  true 
latitude.  According  to  Maiaol(v.  23.  tom.  ii.  foL  194c.)  it*  latitude 
is -34®  North,  and  it*  longitude  12®  SO'  East  of  FctTo,  (5®  39'  36" 
West  of  Greenwich,)  nearly  in  the  position  of  Ceuta. 


by  it  into  the  sea.  On  this  stream  there  are  gardens  and  ORAN, 
orchards,  producing  abundance  of  fruit;  its  inhabitants,  nwrr,rlt 
also,  collect  much  honey,  and  have  abundance  of  butteT,  yRANGIk 
cream,  oxen,  and  sheep,  the  latter  sold  at  a very  low  price.  ' T ^ 
It  is  much  frequented  by  ships  from  Spain.  Its  in- 
habitants are  very  observant  of  their  engagements, 
clever,  and  proud.”  44  The  people  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,”  says  El  Bekri,  ( Not.  ft  Exir.  xii. 

528.)  44  are  famous  for  their  extraordinary  height  and 
strength.  If  the  accounts  of  many  eye-witnesses  can 
be  believed,  a good-sized  man  does  not  reach  the  shoul- 
der of  one  of  these  people.  One  of  them  could  walk 
about  while  carrying  six  men  at  the  same  time,  and 
another  brought  home  upon  his  back  a load  of  wood 
sufficient  for  building  a house.'  In  Leo’s  time  (p.  51 1.) 
it  contained  6000  houses,  and  had  mosques,  schools, 
hospitals,  baths,  inns,  and  fine  and  lofty  walls.  Most 
of  its  inhabitants  were  tradesmen  or  linen-weavers,  but 
many  were  men  of  substance.  They  were  remarkable 
for  their  good  manners  and  civility  to  strangers,  and  hod 
large  dealings  with  the  Catalans  and  Genoese.  Though 
within  the  territories  of  the  SultAn  of  Tdcmsiuj,  (Tre- 
meern.)  they  never  entirely  acknowledged  his  sove- 
rcignly,  and  while  they  allowed  his  officers  to  collect 
the  port-duties  for  him,  all  civil  and  criminal  suits  in 
the  city  were  settled  by  an  Alkfiid  of  their  own  choice. 

Their  continued  and  daring  piracies  at  length  provoked 
tiie  displeasure  of  Spain,  and  on  a second  attack  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt, the  place  was, in  1509,  taken  by  the 
Cardinal  Don  Fray  F rancisco  Xitncncz.  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo, in  person,  at  the  head  of  a very  large  force.  (Marmol, 
ii.  fol.  195.  6.)  It  was  captured  partly  by  a stratagem, 
and  partly  by  the  treachery  of  the  agents  of  the  Sult&n 
of  TclemsAn.  The  Algerines,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  retake  it  in  1555,  at  length  regained  it  in 
1703,  after  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Spain  for 
very  nearly  200  years.  In  July  1732,  however,  a 
Spanish  armament  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  de 
Montemar  retook  Oran,  and  the  Castle  of  Marsd-1 
keblr,  and  since  that  period,  those  places  as  well  ns 
Ceuta  have  tunned  a pail  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 

Voyages  dans  les  Eta  In  Barbaresque s,  Paris,  1786; 

Shaw,  Travels,  4to. ; Luis  del  Marmol,  Africa,  Gra- 
nada, 1573,  8 tom.  fol. ; Gomecius,  De  Rebus  geslis  Fr. 

Ximenii , Francofurt,  1603;  Notices  et  Extraits  des 
MSS.  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  Paris,  12  tom.  4 to. ; 

Leo  Africanus,  Dcscriplio  Africa,  Ed.  JElzev.;  Modern 
Universal  History . 

O' RANGE,  «.  | Fr.  orange;  It.  aranda i 

O'ranoery,  f Sp.  naranja ; Low  Lat.  cm-  * 

O'range-tawnf.y,  adj.  frantiutn ; Lat.  auraiamala, 
O'ra.noe-tawmet,  n.  J XI***  because  of  their 
golden  colour. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Citrus  Aurantium  of  Lin- 

DflDUS. 

Four  chekes  enbolntd  like  a mellow  cuataril. 

Colour  of  xrrtngt. 

Another  Ballade.  Impaled  to  Chancer. 

And  a while  after  came  the  notary  to  ua  aboard  our  ship ; hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a fruit  of  that  country,  like  an  or  eng  t,  but  of  colour 
between  orenge- tawny  and  scarlet:  which  esat  a most  excellent 
odour.  Bacon.  Sew  Atlantis,  fol.  I. 

[They  »njr]  that  usurers  should  have  orerge-tawmy  bonnets, 
because  they  doe  Judaite.  Id.  Esmie  41.  p.  239.  _ 

Besides  the  wholesome  luxury  which  that  place  abounds  with, 

I have  always  thought  a kitchen-garden  a more  pleasant  sight  than 
the  finest  or  as  gene,  or  artificial  greenhouse. 

Spectator,  No.  477. 
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ORANGS.  It  rarely  happen*  tc  find  a plant  vigorous  enough  to  hate  (like 
an  orange  tree ) at  onct  beautiful  shining  leave*,  fragrant  flower*, 
uad  delicious  nourishing  fruit.  Spectator,  No.  155. 


1 


Fr.  oration,  oralcur ; It.  ora- 
zione,  oratore ; Sp,  oracion,  ora - 
don  Lat.  oratio,  orator,  from 
orare,  quod  ab  ore  factum,  (see 
Sclieid.  in  Lennep^nv.^w,)  pro- 
prie  Mignificat  ore  precari,  to 
pray  or  beseech,  by  word  of 
mouth ; and  thus,  the  Fr.  oraison ; 
I tal.  orazionc;  Sp.  oracion ; a 
prayer.  Oration  is  usually  ap- 


O RATION, 

Ora'tiox,  p. 

ORator, 

ORatory, 

Oratorical, 

Orato'rial, 

Orato'rious, 

Orato'riously, 

ORatrebs, 

ORatrix. 

plied  to 

An  elaborate  speech  or  harangue ; 

An  orator,  one  who  makes  or  utters  such  a speech ; 
or  an  eloquent  speaker.  See  the  Quotation  from  Elyot. 

Orator  and  oratrix  ; the  male  and  female  suitors  in 
our  Courts  of  Equity. 

Oratory,  Fr.  oratoire;  a place  (closet,  chapel,  &c.) 
for  prayer. 

Hot  certes  (quod  ah  el  them*  orator*  or  aduocate*,  doen  al  the  con- 
trary, fur  thei  enfoccen  ncm  to  commoue  th#  nidges,  to  hau*  pitie 
of  hem,  that  doen  the  grcuaacc*  and  the  wrong#*. 

Chnucer.  Boociut,  book  iv.  p.  440. 

And  for  to  don  hi*  rite  and  sacrifice, 
lie  estward  hath  upon  the  gate  ahnre, 

In  worship  of  Venu*  goddess*  of  love, 

Don  make  an  auter  and  an  emtorie. 

Id.  The  Knigkle*  Tale,  T.  1907. 

- - |f  wifnmen  hadden  written  atone*, 

A*  clcrke*  han.  within  hit  oral  ones, 

They  wold  hare  writ  of  men  more  wikkodnesse, 

Than  all  the  merit e of  Adam  may  itdram. 

Id.  The  IVif  of  Bathe*  Prologue,  r.  6276. 

Savnt  Gregory  Natumxene  tha  gret  famous  old#  doctour,  wry- 
tyng  in  hia  accond  oration  made  again**  th*  gret  emperour  infidelc, 
com  mn  nl  vc  called  Julianua  apustata,  kc. 

Sir  Thomat  More.  Worket,  fol.  399.  7*c  Fir*  Pari  of  the  Con- 
/Motion  of  Tyndall. 

An  orntour  is  he,  that  can  or  may  *p«ke  or  reason  in  wry  que*. 
tion  «uffic*tlv,  elegantly,  and  to  perewade  properly,  accordyng*  to 
the  djgnytie’of  the  tbyng  that  t*  spoken  o£,  the  opportunity  of  tyme, 
and  pleasure  of  them  that  be  hwm. 

Sir  Thomat  Elyot.  The  Goeenour,  book  L cb.  xiiL 

And  also  heereby  we  grant  to  them  licence  to  build  them  om- 
lonrt  or  tempi**. 

Fox.  Martyr*,  fol  "8.  The  Ten  Firti  Persecution*,  Sfc.  Anno 

318. 

Andafter  the  procearion,the  lunghimaelfe  remaining  seated  in  the 
quire,  the  lord  archbishop  vpon  the  greet*  of  the  quire,  made  a long 
oration.  Bacon.  King  Henry  VII.  fol.  178. 

TTieir  oraton  thou  then  cxtoll’d  as  those 
The  top  of  eloquence,  statists  indeed, 

And  lover*  of  their  Country,  a»  may  seem  j 
Beit  herein  to  our  prophets  far  beneath, 

A*  men  divinely  taught,  and  Utter  teaching 
Tire  solid  rule#  of  Civil  government 
In  their  majestic  unaffected  stile 
Than  all  tire  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Milton.  Paraiite  Regained,  book  nr.  1. 3o0. 

I aorrow,  lastly,  to  haue  seen* 

Whom  now  1 wish  to  see, 

Because  I see  loue's  oratrruc 
Pleads  tediously  to  thee. 

Hamer.  Albion' * England,  book  ii.  eh.  UC* 

In  France  he  robbed  tho  omtorie t and  temple*  of  tho  God*, 
stored  with  rich  offerings  and  ornament*. 

HateunU.  Apofogie,  book  tv.  see.  3.  fol  356. 

The  acting  of  playe*  i*  but  a preposterous  spurious  course,  to 
trains  up  youthes  to  an  oratorical!  grave  comely  action  or  elocution. 

Prgnne.  Hitt  no- Matt  ix,  port  ii.  act  iv.  #c.  1.  p.  940. 


OR  B 

Nor  do  they  oppose  thing*  of  this  nature  argumentatively,  *o 
much  as  oratonout/y. 

Bithop  Taylor.  Artificial  Handtomeneu,  p.  115. 

The  former  [Demosthenes]  who  had  to  deal  with  a people  of 
much  more  politeness,  learning,  and  wit,  laid  the  greatest  weight  of  ' 
his  oratory  upon  the  strength  of  his  arguments  offered  to  their  an* 
dirruta ruling  and  reason:  wher*«  Tully  considered  the  disposition* 
of  a sincere,  more  ignorant,  and  leas  mercurial  nation,  by  dwelling 
almost  entirely  on  the  pathctick  part. 

Bo  rkt,  vol.  iv.  p.  9.  Letter  to  a young  Clergyman. 

At  the  same  time  the  oratorio/  part  of  the-e  gentlemen  seldom 
vouchsafe  to  mention  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred,  or  two  thousand 

Giplc,  to  be  maintained  in  thi*  hospital,  without  troubling  their 
ad*  Rbotlt  the  fund. 

Id.  Ib.  vol.  xvi.  p.  '294.  Contidemtion*  about  maintaining  the  Poor. 

Among  the  Ancients  it  was  a fundamental  principle,  and  fre- 
quently inculcated,  11  Quod  omnibus  di*ctpltnit  el  artdnu  debet  rise 
inttrnctn*  orator  {"  thut  the  orator  ought  to  bo  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  conversant  in  every  part  of  learning. 

Blair.  Lecture  1.  vol.  i.  p.  5.  Introduction. 
The  fret  work  in  the  small  oralorit*  at  Winchester,  and  the  part 
behind  the  choir  at  G1  ©center  would  furnish  beautifull  models. 

Walpole.  Anecdote*  of  Painting,  vol.  L ch.  v.  p.  194. 
Whether  diffused  or  compressed,  gay  or  grave,  whether  for  hia 
abundance  or  his  brevity,  he  is  equally  to  bo  admired,  nor  ia  lua 
aoneremmeut  fox  poetical  toleuta  only,  but  for  oratorical  also. 

Observer,  No.  122. 


Orb,  n. 

Orb,  r. 

ORbed,  • 

ORby, 

ORbick, 

Orhi'cular, 

Orwcula'tion, 

ORbicle, 

ORbit. 


- Let  each 


- Then  Paris,  first  with  hi*  long  javelin*  porta, 


It  smote  Atride*  orb ie  targe : but  rann*  not  through  th*  lvasse. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  iii.  f oh  45. 

When  now  arrsul 

Th*  world  was  with  the  Sowing ; and  orbie  hour** 

Had  gone  the  round  agatne,  through  herb*  and  flower*. 

Id.  Ib.  Odyury,  book  X.  fol,  157* 


ORA- 

TION. 


ORB. 


Fr.  orb;  It.  and  Sp.  ortx ; 
Lat.  orbitt ; a sphere  or  circle. 
See  Exorbitant. 

A sphere  or  circle ; any  round 
or  spherical  body  ; a wheel ; a 
circular  motion  or  revolution  : 
Orbit  is  used  by  Young  as  a 
diminutive  of  or6. 


Yet  it  is  not  to  he  conceiv'd  that  those  eternal  effluence*  of  sanc- 
tity and  love  in  Ibe  glorified  *aints,  should  by  thi*  mean*  b*  confin'd, 
and  cloy'd  with  repetition  of  that  which  is  prescrib’d,  but  that  our 
happiness  msy  orb  itself  into  a thousand  vagancie*  of  glory  and 
delight,  and  with  a kind  of  eccentrical  equation  be,  a*  it  were,  art 
invariable  planet  of  joy  and  felicity. 

Milton.  Work*,  vol.  I fol.  41.  The  Reaton  of  Church  Government, 
And  her  bright  eyes  (the  orb*  which  beauty  move) 

As  Fhrebu*  dan*  in  hi*  glorious  race. 

Drummond.  Sonnet. 


His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  *ach 
Fit  wall  his  helm,  gripe  Cut  hia  orbed  shield, 

Borue  ev’n  or  high.  ..... 

Milton.  Paradite  Lott,  book  n.  L 543. 

flow  th*  body  of  Ihi*  orbick  frame 
From  tender  infancy  so  big  became. 

Bacon.  Fan  or  Nature. 

Such  wat’ry  orbie/e*  young  boys  do  blow 
Out  from  their  soaiiy  shell*,  and  much  admire 
The  swimming  world,  which  tenderly  they  rew 
With  easy  breath  till  it  be  waved  higher. 

G.  Fletcher.  Ckntt'*  Triumph  on  Earth. 

And  this  ethereal  quintessence  of  bcav’n 
Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  form*, 

That  roll’d  orbicular,  and  turn'd  to  star* 

Numberless,  aa  thou  reest,  and  how  they  move.  __ 

Milton  Paradite  Loot,  book  iii.  1.  718. 

It  might  have  been  more  significantly  called  articulation,  seeing 
this  circurofusion  make*  not  only  a circle,  but  fill*  a sphere. 

Afore.  Sang  of  the  Soul.  Introduction  Generut,  p.  424. 
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0R3,  Whn  th*  conquering  orb,  with  out  bright  ray,  Her  naaxUe-miwlcJ  breast,  impregnable,  rejects 

__  Broke  thro'  the  gloom,  ami  reinthron'il  the  day.  The  ugly  orkt,  that  for  tbeir  lord  the  ocean  woo. 

OUC,  Hughes.  n Mr.  Constantin*.  Drayton.  PolynAbiun,  song  2. 


This  line,  thin  curve  and  thus  orbicular, 

Render  direct,  and  pcqwiulicular. 

Congreve.  An  Impassible  Thing. 

Attend,  and  you  discern  it  [ambition]  in  the  fair 
Conduct  a finger,  or  reclaim  a hair ; 

Or  roll  the  lucid  drift  of  an  eye , 

Or,  in  full  joy  elaborate  a nigh. 

Young.  Satire  5.  On  Women. 

Only  there  i*  this  dift-rance,  that  the  bo«lie<  of  the  great  system 
were  projected  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  planets  revolve  in  orbits  Almost  circular,  so  as  not 
to  come  too  near  to  the  sun,  or  to  be  carried  too  far  from  him  in 
their  revolution*.  • 

Madonna.  Sir  I vine  Newton.  Philotophicnl  Diuirtaliant,  book  hr, 
ch.  i.  p.  297. 

Yet  when  thy  spirit,  taught  from  earth  to  fly 
Spreads  her  full  plume,  and  gains  upon  the  sky, 

One  moment  pause,  till  these  dead  orbs  resign 
Their  last  faint  beam,  and  speed  ray  soul  to  thine. 

Co  let  horn.  Laity  Jane  Grey  to  lutrd  Guilford  Dudley. 

ORUEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  claw  Pentandria , 
order  Digynia,  natural  order  Atrlepiadea.  Generic  cha- 
racter : corolla  five-deft,  star-shaped,  the  surface  corru- 
gated, in  the  centre  a large,  round,  raised  appendage, 
stamens  unequally  two-cleft. 

A genus  divided  from  Stapelia,  differing  from  that 
genus  in  the  largo  central  orb.  There  are  twelve  species 
described,  all  natives  of  Ihe  South  of  Africa. 

OKBICULA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Acephalov t 
MoUusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  orbicular,  inequivalve,  with- 
out apparent  hinge ; lower  valve  very  thin,  flattened, 
adhering  to  marine  bodies;  upper  valre  subconic,  with 
the  apex  more  or  less  elevated. 

Type  of  the  genus,  O.  Norvegica  ; Lamarck,  Anim.  nans 
Vert,  vd.  vi,  p.  242.  Inhabiting  the  Northern  Ocean. 

ORBICULINA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Cephalopo- 
dous  Mollutca. 


The  haunt  of  Kales  and  ora,  and  tr*  mews  ding. 

Milton.  Paradis*  Lad,  book  xi.  1.  835. 

CVRCHARD,^  Some  of  our  old  writers  (Holland. 

Orcharding,  > North)  write  this  word  horl-yard,  os 

OR  cii  a Jin  ist.  j if  they  would  give  a Latin  origin  to 
the  first  syllable  : the  word  is  variously  written  in  A.  S. 
art  ■ gear d,  ore-gear  d,  orchard,  orc-yrd.  Junius  and 
Lye  think  the  first  to  be  the  most  ancient,  and  that  it  is 
formed  from  i ceort-yard,  i.  e.  wyrt-yard,  a yard  or  plaoe 
prepared  for  worts  ur  herbs ; and  in  John,  ch.  xviii.  w. 
1 and  26.  we  find  Golh.  aurltgards,  aurtigarda.hortus, 
in  A.  S.  icyrt-tun,  an  incloeurc  foricorf*.  (See  Town.) 
Lye  would  derive  the  Lat.  hortus,  from  ort  or  wcort. 
Orchard  is  now  applied  to 

A garden  for  fruit  trees. 

He  laihle  hym  into  an  orchard , m yt  gret  uetl  uere 
To  speke  wy]>  him  priuelichc,  pat  no  man  y war  nere. 

H.  Gloucester , p.  104- 

Bitncnc  Saint  Ovwolile’*  cat,  k North  zxt  tu  ts, 

I*  a long  wal  inoit,  as  )e  aUnxla'a  orchard  is. 

Id.  p.  555. 

Neither  is  that  orchard  mfruitful,  which  vnder  showe  of  lundrie 
wcedvs,  hath  tnecbcinalle  plairicrs  for  all  infirmities. 

Gascoigne , 7i>  the  Youth  of  England. 

I made  roe  artcSardet  k garden*  of  pleasure,  k pitted  tree*  in 
them  of  all  manor  fruteo. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Ecclesiastes,  ch.  it. 

Trench  grounds  for  orcharding,  and  the  kilchen-gankn  to  lie  fur 
a winter  mellowing. 

Evelyn.  Kalendarium  Hartcnic.  October. 

However  expert  the  orchstrdist  may  be,  much  will  depend  on  soil 
Transactions  of  the  Adelphi  Society,  voi.  xiii.  p.  24. 

■ ■■■  ■ Else  fislse  Hopes 

He  cherishes,  nor  will  his  fruit  expect 
Th*  autumnal  season,  but  in  Summer's  pride, 

When  other  orchats  smile,  abortive  fail. 

J.  Philips.  Cider , book  L 


Generic  character.  Shell  subdiscoid,  multilocular, 
with  compound,  contiguous  turns;  spire  eccentric; 
cells  short,  very  numerous ; septa  imperforate. 

A fos&il  genus,  containing  several  species,  none  of 
which  are  British. 

ORBITY,  Fr.  orbite,  orphanism ; lack  of  parents, 
also  want  of  children  ; generally,  any  lack  or  want.  See 
OapHAN,  infra. 

Not  fully  a mother,  slice's  in  orbits*, 

At  once  receiver  and  the  Icgacic. 

Donne.  Poenu,  p.  333.  The  An  nun  tint  ion  and  Passion. 

Old  age  and  orbity,  as  Cewlliiis  professed,  were  those  two  thioga 
that  rral>oldened  him. 

Halt.  Haris,  vol.  its.  ful.  572.  The  Balm  of  Gilead,  soc.  3. 

ORBULITA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Cephalopodous 
Mollutca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  subdisciform,  spiral,  the 
sides  equal,  the  last  whorl  embracing  and  concealing  the 
previously  formed  ones;  the  inner  walls  joined  by 
waved  sutures;  septa  transverse,  lobed  at  their  circum- 
ference, and  perforated  by  a marginal  tube. 

Type  of  the  genus,  O.  discus,  Sowcrby,  Min.  Cone. 
pi.  xiii.  A numerous  fossil  genus,  the  species  of  which 
are  found  in  limestone,  oolite,  lias,  &c.  Several  in 
Britain. 

ORC,  Lat.  orca,  bcl/ua  marinte  genus  ; quod  Greeds 
•pvf,  estque  orca  ex  optnya.  Holland  (Plin.  book  ix.  ch. 
vi.)  writes  the  word  with  the  Lat.  termination,  orcee. 


ORCHESIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  eleven-jointed,  the  eight 
basal  joints  short,  obconic-cylindric,  a little  broadest  at 
the  apex,  the  third  longer  than  the  following,  the  seventh 
ami  eighth  rather  stouter  than  the  preceding,  the  three 
terminal  ones  abruptly  large,  forming  an  oval,  acute, 
club ; palpi  unequal ; maxillary  large,  the  second  and 
third  joints  produced  within,  the  apical  are  much  larger, 
elongate,  obtrigonal ; labial  filiform  ; mandibles  short, 
notched  internally  ; head  inflexed;  eyes  elongate ; thorax 
somewhat  semicircular,  with  the  posterior  angles  acute  ; 
elytra  rigid,  elongate,  narrow  ; back  flat ; legs  slender  ; 
posterior  saltatorial ; tibia  simple,  posterior  short,  with 
very  long  spurs  at  the  apex,  serrated  externally  ; tarsi 
elongate,  heteromerous,  the  four  anterior,  with  the  penul- 
timate joint  subcordate,  cinarginate  above. 

Type  of  the  genus.  Direct  a micans,  Fabricius  ; Mega- 
toma  pier  a,  Herbst,  Cot.  vol.  iv,  p.  97.  pi.  xxxix.  fig.  5. 
A pretty  genus,  of  which  the  species  inhabit  boleti  ; two 
are  found  in  Britain,  Bnd  several  on  the  Continent. 

ORCHESTES,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  geniculalcd,  eleven- 
jointed,  rather  short  and  slender  ; funiculus  six-jointed, 
its  first  joint  large,  oboonic,  second  and  third  oblong, 
obconic,  the  remainder  subequal,  short,  truncate  at  the 
apex ; club  thick,  oblong-ovate ; head  small,  produced 


ORC. 


ORCHRS. 

TES. 
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ORCHKS-  in  front  into  an  iofiexed,  elongate,  rather  stout,  and 
TE8.  rounded,  bent,  free  rostrum ; eyes  Urge,  round,  promi- 
ORDAIN  ncnt*  aPProxifnatin^ ; thorax  small,  obconic,  bisiniialed 
. ' ' or  aubtruncatc  behind ; elytra  oblong-ovate,  broader 

than  the  thorax,  the  apex  obtusely  rounded  ; pygidium 
sometimes  exposed  ; legs  stout,  anterior  approximating, 
posterior  longest,  and  formed  for  leaping  ; femora  cla- 
vate ; posterior  generally  very  much  incros&aled,  some- 
times denticulated. 

Ty  pe  of  the  genus,  Cur.  quercus,  Linnaeus ; Cu.  rufiu , 
Donovan,  Brit.  Iru.  vol.  xi.  pi.  339.  fig.  3.  A nume- 
rous and  pretty  genus,  of  which  at  least  eighteen  spedes 
inhabit  Britain ; being  found  chiefly  upon  oaks,  beeches, 
poplars,  and  willows;  they  leap  nimbly. 

ORCHESTIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Crustacea. 

Generic  character.  Head  distinct ; antenna  four, 
superior  not  longer  than  the  two  first  joints  of  the  under 
ones ; legs  dissimilar  of  the  male,  the  four  anterior  are 
monoductyle,  the  second  pair  with  a compressed  band  ; 
of  the  female,  the  anterior  pair  monodactyle,  the  second 
didactyle;  ahdomcn  furnished  with  branchial  and  swim- 
ming appendages  below,  and  vesicular  bodies  at  the  base 
of  some  of  the  legs. 

Type  of  the  genus,  O.  littorea,  Leach  ; Destnarcst, 
Crustacea,  261.  Four  or  five  species,  of  which  the 
typical  one  inhabits  the  coasts  of  Britain,  beneath  stones, 
above  high-water  mark. 

O'RCHESTRA,")  Fr.  or  chest  re  ; It.,Sp..ond  Lat. 

O'rciiestre.  j orchestra  ; Or.  opxi7<rTj><,»  from 
. Zfx  sal  tare,  to  dance. 

That  part  of  the  Theatre  among  the  Greeks  in  which 
the  Chorus  danced;  among  the  Latins,  in  which  the 
Senators  sat.  See  the  Quotations  from  Holiday  and 
Twining. 

The  modern  application  of  the  word  may  be  traced  in 
the  extract  from  Holiday ; unless  applied  to  Musicians 


in  our  Theatres,  in  which  they  really  occupy  the  seat  ORCHRS- 
next  the  stage,  the  use  of  the  word  is  faulty.  TRA. 

During  the  stage  plaics  aforesaid  D.  Labcrirs,  a gentleman  of  rvPl>A  Tie 
Rome,  acted  his  own*  Poem  or  Enteriud* ; for  which,  being  rewarded 
with  500.  thousand  sesterces,  and  a ring  of  gold,  he  ptusrd  directly  V ■■  V ^ f 
£rO  the  stage  by  flic  orchestra,  to  take  up  his  place  among  the 
Knights  in  the  14  foremost  states. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  foL  242.  C«M  Jrhvs  Ctrsar. 

Orchestra  (from  to  dance)  was  properly  the  place  where 

the  players  usually  danced : but  here  figuratively,  it  signifies  the 
seats  next  the  stage.  It  was  the  place  in  the  theatre  where  the 
Senators  sate  at  shews,  as  Vitruvius  tells  us,  lib.  v.  csp.  6. 

Holiday.  Juvenal.  Sat.  3.  (-8J  fol.  55, 

Devotion,  when  lukewarm,  is  undercut ; 

But  when  it  glows,  its  heat  U struck  to  Heaven  ; 

.To  human  hearts  her  golden  liarpt  ore  strung. 

High  ilea  Ten's  orchestra  chxunts  amen  to  men. 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Night  4. 

The  performers  in  the  orchestra  of  a modern  theatre,  are  little,  I 
believe,  aware,  that  they  occupy  the  place,  and  may  consider  them- 
selves as  the  lineal  descendants  of  tlie  ancient  Chorus.  Orchestra 
{agjgaVvga)  was  the  name  of  that  |«rt  of  the  antieat  theatre  which 
was  ajrproprialed  to  the  Chorus. 

Tinning.  Aristotle,  vol.  i.  p.  1 59.  n.  3. 

ORCHIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  clasa  Gynan- 
dria,  order  Diandria,  natural  order  Orchidea.  Generic 
character : calyx  ringent,  the  superior  leaflets  arched,  lip 
dilated,  with  a long  spur  at  the  base ; anthers  terminal, 
connected. 

An  extensive  genus  of  elegant  herbaceous  plants,  na- 
tive* of  both  hemispheres,  containing  nearly  one  hun- 
dred species.  0.  bifolia,  pyramidalis,  morio,  mascula, 
i tstulala,  militant , latifblia,  masculaia,  and  conoptea, 
are  natives  of  England.  Eng.  Bot. 

ORD,  A.8.  ord,  octet,  acumen,  the  point  of  anything: 
and  in  that  sense  used  of  Chaucer.  Also,  milium,  the 
beginning.  Somner.  The  latter  is  the  meaning:  the 
former  a consequential  application. 

He  aticketh  hem  upon  his  qteares  orde. 

Chaucer.  The  Legend  of  Cleopatrat. 


ORDAIN. 


ORDA'IN,  "I  Fr.  ordomaer,  ordinaire;  It,  or* 
Orda'inable,  dinars. , ordinal,  ordinario , ordi- 
Okda  jner,  naio;  Sp.  ordenar,  ordinal , ordi- 

O'rdin  able,  nario,  ordenido.  In  Fr.,  also,  or- 

OaniN adi'lity,  dinatif  (which  Cotgrave  renders 
O'rdinal,  adj.  ordinative,)  Lat.  ordinary  ordina- 

O'rdinal,  n.  turn,  ordinarius;  and  in  the  Lower 
O'aniN  ant,  Ages  ordinal  is,  ordinate  nomen, 

O'a dinance,  >ordinem  signijicans,  primus,  sc 
O'kdinart.  adj.  cundus,  Ac.  signifying  order  or 
O bdin ahy,  n.  succession  ; as  first,  second,  &c. 

O'rdinahily,  Ordinare,  from  ordo , ordinis.  See 

O'rdinate,  t>.  Order. 

O rdinate,  adj.  To  put,  place,  or  set  in  order , 
O'aniNATELY,  to  dispose,  appoint,  regulate,  ar- 

Ordina'tion,  range,  the  order  or  method,  the 

OWoNNANC*.  J station,  rank,  or  degree  ; to  deter- 
mine or  define,  to  settle  or  establish. 

Ordinary ; settled,  established ; regular,  and  hence 
usual,  common,  vulgar. 

An  ordinary ; a settled  or  established  officer,  for 
whose  Legal  acceptation  see  postea ; a settled  sum  or 
price  ; place  where  a settled  sum  or  price  is  charged. 


ye  louerdVnge*.  p at  per  were,  parked  hem  nnoa, 

And  ordeynedc  her  osf,  to  fyxtti  STsit  her  son. 

H.  Gloucester,  p,  236. 

And  an  fourty  nygt  hf  byliuede  )*re  aboute, 

And  eoawylcde  oi  baisyle,  & ardeynd  her  route. 

Id.  p.  9M. 

So  moche  he  trusts  on  him,  that  in  his  warde  he  let  do 
Henri  is  eldoete  sane,  & is  uir  al  so, 

That  he  werre  hi*  wnrdein,  A al  is  ordeinostr 
To  is  wills  to  willi  him  A to  the  king’s  honour. 

id.  p.469. 

“ Harabl,”  said  William,  “ listen  to  my  rvsoun, 

What  right  pot  I baus  of  England  coroun 
After  Edwsrdes  dsde,  if  it  ao  bctide, 

That  God  h&f  ordeyn'd  so  1 after  him  abide.” 

JR.  Brtrnne,  p.  69, 


If  he  were  ordegnd  clerke. 


Id.  p.  129. 


His  dough  Ur  Cnstance  was  wedded  to  BreUyn, 

With  William's  ordinance,  vuto  be  erle  Alafu. 

id,  y.  83. 

Who  geciist  thou  is  a trewe  serv uiul  and  a prudent,  whom  his 
lord  ordeynedc  on  his  aoryoe  to  gyve  hem  mete  in  tyro*  ? 

fVsdif.  Shift  heir,  cb.  XXiV, 
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OBDAIN.  And  .Hmo.  ti.  wsrkit  wm«  miud  porfji  at  O*  (« 

■ , i fimdutvm'')  of  the  world  be  acid*  thus  in  • place  of  the  wwotba 

<Lu,  sad  God  restide  in  the  seuenthe  dai  fxum  alia  tua*  wetkis. 

IFielif  Ebru  it,  ch.  if. 
And  he  that  is  at  mischief,  shnl  betake. 

And  not  slain*,  but  be  brought  unto  the  stake, 

That  stud  ben  ordetned  on  vyther  side, 

Thkkr  he  shal  by  force,  and  ther  abut*. 

Chaucer.  The  Enightea  Tale , f.  2556. 
That  « to  sain,  that  in  the  right  or«/«*e  house  of  »o  moch  a 
father,  and  an  ordamaur  of  mcine,  that  the  vcsmsllea  that  len  fouto 
and  rile,  ahulil  ben  honoured  and  beried  and  fbt  precious  t— eetci 
that  should  ben  de  fouled  a rut  vile. 

Id.  Boeetms,  book  iv.  p.  435. 

And  ewnr  thing  though  H he  good,  it  « not  of  hymself  good, 
but  it  is  good  by  tnut,  it  is  ordmattc  to  th«  great*  goodness*. 

hi.  Tie  Testament  of  Latte,  book  ii.  p.  496. 

1 have  no  woman  suffuant  certain 
Tire  chambres  for  to  array  in  ar  iuuwce 
After  my  tint,  anil  therefore  vrolil*  I fain, 

That  thin  were  all  swichc  manete  governance. 

M.  Tie  Cfcrkei  Tale,  r.  8337. 

• Ther  is  a wntded  man  in  hi*  evtat 

Liveth  a kif  blissful  and  ordinal. 

Voder  the  yoke  uf  maria  ge  y bound. 

Iti.  Tie  Jdarchante*  Tale,  f . 9160. 
This  prayer  must  be  trewely  sayd,  and  in  perfect  feith,  and  that 
seen  pray  in  to  God  ardinalety,  discretely,  and  devoutly. 

tJ.  tie  Perames  Tale,  p.  169. 
She  taketli  vpon  hire  wife  the  gilt* 

And  is  all  redio  to  the  peine, 

Which*  any  man  hire  wulde  ordeine. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  if.  p.  122. 
To  apeke  right  in  such*  a wise 
To  euery  months  by  hym  teltie, 

Upon  the  heuen  of  signet  twulae, 

He  hath  after  his  ordinal/, 

Assigned  one  in  special!. 

Id.  Ib.  book  vii,  p.  210. 

That  thei  thirtie  mile  about, 

By  daie  and  eke  also  by  night. 

In  that  mirrour  behold*  might 
Her  enemies,  if  any  were, 

With  all  her  ordinance  there, 

Whicbe  thei  ayene  the  citee  cast. 

Id.  Ib.  book  f.p.  139. 

The  Freuchemen  ordayned  thro  great  batayls,  in  cche  of  them, 
fiftene  thousand  men  of  annes.  and  n M.  men  a fote. 

Lord  Mermen.  >bu« ri.  Crony  tie,  voL  i.  ch.  xli.  p.  57* 

When  all  these  thing**  art  ordered  as  they  ought, 

And  see  thcnwlnit,  within  my  glass  of  steele, 

Sura  thru  (my  prints)  may  you  make  holyday 
And  pray  no  more  but  ardtnurw  prayers. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  G/at, 

And  after  that  might  the  worke  b«  alowed  and  approued  by  the 
ordinaries,  ami  by  their  autbontics  so  put  vote  print,  as  all  the 
copic*  should  come  whole  rnto  the  bys&hopp'*  hando. 

Sir  TWai  More.  Market,  foL  245.  A Dialogue  concerning 
Heresies,  Sft. 

1 stye  that  ordinarilge  into  hys  fay  thfull  folke  neyther  finall  re- 
probates nor  final)  elect**  (for  faythfull  are  at  son d rye  times  uf  both 
the  scries  :)  he  geueth  not  the  bclicfe  or  faith  on  that  fashion. 

Jd.  Ib.  foL  592.  The  Second  Pari  of  the  Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

Wc  may  be  bold  with  Tindale’s  lyeence,  whyle  we  haue  Luther's 
lenne  already,  to  warrant  that  it  is  a token  of  good  and  ordynate 
lone  to  God,  it  for  God  to  hys  neighbour*. 

Id.  Ib.  foL  3G9.  The  Firtl  Pari  of  the  Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

I wyi  ardymitefy  t rente  of  the  two  partes  of  a publyke  weale, 
whsrof  the  one  shall  be  named  due  administration,  the  other 
necessary  occupation. 

Sir  Tkomnt  FJyot.  The  (iovemour,  ch.  ii.  p.  12. 

— By  th'  all-working  providence, 

That  fashions  out  of  dangers,  toils,  debates, 

Those  whom  it  hath  •rJained  to  commence 
The  first  and  great  establishments  of  states. 

Dome/.  Paneyyrieh  to  tin  Em  ft  Majetiy. 


The  nature  of  man  is  ordainable  to  Efe. 

Ball.  Rem.  p.377. 

And  thus  he  offended  truth  even  in  hi*  first  attempt ; for  not 
content  with  his  created  nature,  and  thinking  it  toe  low  to  be  the 
highest  creature  of  God,  lac  offended  the  ordainer,  not  only  in  the 
attempt  but  in  the  wish  and  simple  violation  thoreof. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Ernmrs , book  L ch.  xi.  p.  51. 

And  yet  thongh  the  knowledge  of  them  [matter*  physical]  it 
curious,  ami  contenting  in  itself,  yet  it  is  not  vrdmablt  or  applicable 
to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  man  that  knows  them,  or  of  others. 

Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind,  ch.  L fol.  5. 

It  seems  therefore  to  me  that  the  historian,  in  using  the  cardinal 
number,  as  such,  owl  not  fur  the  ordinal ; tacks  the  times  of  servi- 
tude all  along,  into  those  of  liberty. 

Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  T.  ch.  iii.  fol.  179. 

And  marching  thriso  in  wartike  ordinance, 

Thriae  low  toil  lowly  to  the  noble  rnajd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qisecne,  book  it.  can.  3. 

EUm.  Why  euen  in  that  was  beauen  ordinate. 

Shakspeare.  Hamlet,  fuL  279. 
For  though  it  had  been  long,  at  length  she  came  to  hear 
That  Isis  waa  to  Thame  in  wedlock  to  be  ty'd ; 

And  therefore  she  prepar’d  t’  attend  upon  the  bridi ; 
Expecting  at  the  feast,  past  ordinary  gruce. 

, Drayton.  Potyuilbion,  song  14. 

■ Our  courteous  Anthony, 

Bring  barber'd  ten  times  o'ra,  goes  to  the  feast ; 

And  lor  his  orelinary,  pairs  his  heart, 

For  what  hut  eyes  eato  nnsly . 

Shahspctire.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  foL  346. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  so  ordained,  that  the  temper  of  the 
inferior  bodies  should  ordinarily  depend  vpon.  the  superior. 

Uakrwul.  Apologia,  ch.  r.  sec,  1 , foL  103. 

Ami  finding  how  the  certain  rigid  did  stand, 

With  full  consent  this  man  did  ordinate 
The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  and  Land. 

Daniel.  Ihitury  of  Civil  IVart,  book  IV. 

It  is  a large  body,  I know,  and  full  of  animate  variety,  to  whkk 
I aow  direct  my  wurds. 

Hal/.  Harks,  voL  ii.  part  H.  fol.  2.  To  the  Di-xxte  of  Exeter. 

Look  up  to  that  over-ruling  hand  of  the  Almighty,  who  trdataiet 
all  their  [thy  enemies]  motions  to  his  own  holy  purpose* 

Id.  Jb.  vo I.  iii.  ful.  545.  The  Balm  of  Gilead,  sec  3. 

The  rautinoua  people  have  spitefully  rejected  the  government  of 
their  Messiah,  and  of  David  his  ly|*t  and  predecessor ; but  quit, 
behold,  by  the  holy  and  wise  ordination  of  God.  either  and  both  of 
them  are  appointed  for  th*  chief  star  uf  the  people. 

Id.  Paraphrase  upon  the  Hard  Texts  of  Scripture.  Psalm  118. 
v.22. 

And  laurels,  which  the  Gods  for  conquering  chiefs  ordain. 

Dr  pirn.  Paiamon  and  Arcile. 

Bo  likewise  he  cannot  be  a true  pope,  unless  be  were  rightly 
ordained  priest  and  that  again  depends  upon  the  ordmsnePs  secret 
intention  and  also  upon  his  having  the  episcopal  character. 

Chilhngworth.  Religion  of  Protestants,  ch.  ii.  part  i.  sec  lfl9. 

Our  obedience  to  God  ought  to  bo  such,  as  that  it  may  have, 
though  no t a merit  of  coadignity  to  deserre  everlasting  bliss,  ( tliai 
being,  as  I have  shewn  you,  utterly  impossible,}  yet  an  ordmidn/ity, 
as  a great  doctor  uf  our  church  express*!  h it,  that  is,  a meet  ness, 
fitness,  and  due  disposition  toward  tbe  obtaining  it. 

Bishop  Bull.  Works,  voL  i.  fol.  367. 

And  God  ordinarily  gives  them  to  none,  but  such  as  labour  hard 
for  them.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  415. 

Tbe  French  reform'd  from  preaching  you  restrain. 

Because  you  judge  their  ordination  rain. 

Dry  dm.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 

But  in  a history-]. iec*  of  many  figures,  the  general  design,  the 
ordonnance  or  disposition  of  it,  the  relation  of  one  figure  to  another, 
the  diversity  of  tho  posture,  habits,  shadowings,  and  all  the  other 
graces  conspiring  to  an  uniformity,  are  of  difficult  performance. 

Id.  Prise  Work*,  voL  ii.  p.  4U4.  The  Ixfe  of  Plutarch. 
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Nor  u it  well,  nor  eaa  it  ootnc  to  good, 

That  through  jirofa.no  and  infiileJ  contempt 
Of  holy  wnt,  the  hai  presum'd  t'  annul 
And  abrogate,  m roundly  u oho  nay, 

The  total  AttiitMHc*  and  will  of  God. 

Camper.  The  Task,  book  i. 

The  most  ordinary  machine  (clock  or  watch)  w sufficient  to  tell 
the  hours,  but  the  nvn(  elaborate  atone  can  point  u»4  the  aunutea 
and  seconds,  and  distinguish  Uae  smallest  difference  of  time. 

If nme,  £uijf  1,  rel.  p.  6. 

Nature  testawed  upon  Pythagoras  a Iqctu  and  person  more  than 
ordinarily  comely.  tJtornrer,  No.  8. 

Ordinary,  Ordinarius, a term  used  in  the  Civil  Law, 
meaning  in  its  most  extensive  signification  any  one  who 
hath  regular  and  proper  jurisdiction,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  ore  extraordinarily  appointed ; but  in  our 
Law  it  has  a much  more  confined  meaning.  Coke,  in  his 
Second  Institute,  p.  398,  says,  that  " this  word  sjgnificlh 
a Dishop,  or  he  or  they  that  have  ordinary  jurisdiction, 
and  is  derived  rrA  Ordine for  which  he  gives  a quaint 
reason,  os  if  the  name  were  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  individual  who  bears  it  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance of  “the  high  Order  and  office  that  he  is  called 
unto.'*  When  the  word  is  used  in  the  present  day,  it 
is  generally  to  denote  either  the  individual  who  has  the 
right  to  grant  letters  of  administration  of  the  effects  of 
deceased  persons,  or  him  who  has  the  right  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Visitation.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  Ordinary  in  the  first  of  these  two 
sensei  ; but  there  are  many  peculiar  jurisdictions  which 
interfere  with  his.  In  the  second  sense,  the  Pope  was 
formerly,  as  the  King  is  now,  supreme  Ordinary,  and 
as  such,  the  Visitor  of  the  Archbishops  or  Metropoli- 
tans; the  Metropolitan  is  the  Ordinary  of  the  Suffragan 
Bishops  in  his  Province ; each  Bishop  in  his  own 
Diocese  is  Ordinary  and  Visitor  of  all  Deans  and  Chap- 
ters, Parsons,  Vicars,  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Corpora- 
tions. The  Archdeacon,  too,  visits  the  Clergy  in  his 
district,  and  therefore  is  called  the  Ordinary.  In  some 
coses,  tie  Archdeacon  has  a peculiar  or  exclusive  juris* 
diction,  but  generally  his  authority  is  only  concurrent 
with  tlmt  of  the  Bishop. 

See  Inhibition  ; Blackstone,  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p. 
884.  480  ; Williams,  On  Executors  and  Administrators, 
vol.  i.  p.  10 ; Comyn,  Digest.  Ecclesiastical  Persons. 

The  only  three  recognised  Orders  in  the  Apostolical 
and  Primitive  Church  being  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Dea- 
cons, the  inferior  grades  admitted  into  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Polity,  namely,  Subdearons,  Acolyths,  Exorcists, 
Readers,  and  Doorkeepers,  ( Osliarii ,)  must  be  consi-* 
dcred  of  later  and  of  entirely  Ecclesiastical  institution. 
Their  origin  is  obscure,  and  they  are  not  menlionad 
before  the  days  of  Cyprian  and  of  Tertullian  ; and, 
indeed,  although  the  modern  Romanists  count  precisely 
five,  and  sometimes  have  assigned  mystical  reasons  for 
ao  doing,  the  number  appears  to  have  varied  in  different 
periods  of  Church  History.  The  reputed  Ignatius  ( Ep . 
ad  Antioch*  13.)  excludes  Acolyths,  and  yet  by  adding 
Singers  and  Copiatee , swells  the  list  to  six ; the  Con- 
stitutions which  bear  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus 
(iii.  11.)  count  but  four,  Subdeacons,  Readers,  Singers, 
and  Doorkeepers  ; the  Apostolical  Canons,  as  they  are 
called,  (69.)  name  only  the  first  three  ; and,  in  a word, 
the  number  five  is  perhaps  less  selected  than  any  other 
by  the  majority  of  ancient  Church  Writers,  whether  au* 
thenlic  or  pseudonymous. 

Their  use  in  early  times  was  to  form  a Nursery  for 
the  regular  Clergy,  and  to  assist  in  the  performance  of 


certain  lower  and  ordinary  offices,  to  which  laymen,  if  ORDAIN, 
authorized  by  the  Bishop,  were  equally  competent 
More  than  one  Council,  indeed,  wisely  prohibited  those 
who  had  once  embarked  even  in  this  inferior  mi- 
nistry, from  returning  to  secular  employments ; never- 
theless they  were  esteemed  insacrati  by  the  ancient 
Canons ; they  did  not  receive  any  Ordination  at  the 
Altar,  nor,  for  the  most  part,  any  imposition  of  hunds, 
and  they  were  considered  us  altogether  distinct  from  the 
itfwpn wot,  the  three  Orders  instituted  by  the  Apostles. 

By  the  Vth  C'unon  of  the  IVth  Council  of  Carthage, 
Subdcucons,  on  their  appointment,  were  to  receive  an  SuMaa- 
empty  Palin  and  on  empty  Cup  from  the  hands  of  wo*, 
the  Bishop,  and  a Ewer  and  Towel  from  the  Arch- 
deacon ; a ceremony  implying  their  duties,  namely,  the 
preparation  of  the  sacred  utensil  a for  the  service  of 
the  Altar.  But  they  were  not  allowed  in  any  way  to 
minister  at  the  Altar,  to  step  within  its  rails,  nor  even  to 
place  the  holy  vessels  upon  it.  So  the  duties  of  the 
Acolyths  were  symbolized  when  the  Archdeacon  presented  Acotftio. 
them  with  a taper  in  a candlestick,  and  an  empty  pitcher ; 
they  were  to  light  the  candles  in  the  Church,  and  to 
supply  wine  for  the  Eucharist.  Concerning  the  duty 
of  the  Exorcists,  from  the  obscurity  attaching  to  the  his-  Exorcists, 
tory  of  the  Energutneu*  intrusted  to  their  care,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  speak  with  certainly;  and  it  maybe  thought 
that  peculiar  sanctity  and  especial  reservation  would  be 
required  in  persous  who  were  to  exercise  so  important  a 
gift  as  the  adjuration  of  Evil  Spirits.  Nevertheless 
some  of  the  occupations  of  the  Exorcists,  as  noticed  by 
the  XCth  Canon  of  the  V’tli  Council  of  Carthage,  belong 
rather  to  inferior  keepers  than  to  spiritual  Guardians  of 
the  Demoniacs.  Thus,  although  at  times  in  which 
the  Church  was  not  assembled  they  were  enjoined  to 
pray  over  their  unhappy  charges,  they  were  also  to  take 
heed  that  they  were  busied  in  wholesome  exercises,  such 
as  sweeping  the  Church  pavement,  &c.  by  which  idle- 
ness might  be  banished,  and  the  Tempter  thereby  be 
deprived  of  favourable  opportunities  for  assault.  They 
were  also  to  look  after  the  daily  meals  of  their  patients. 

Thu  Bishop,  on  their  appointment,  presented  them  with 
a Book  containing  the  forms  of  exorcizing.  The  Readers,  Reader** 
as  their  name  implies,  read  the  Scriptures  publicly,  not, 
however,  at  the  Btma  of  the  Altar,  but  at  the  Puipi- 
turn  in  the  body  of  the  Church  ; and  the  Bishop's  words 
upon  placing  in  their  hands  the  Bible,  by  which  he  con- 
ferred the  privilege,  sufficiently  denote  their  separation 
from  the  regular  Clergy,  Accipe,  et  esto  hector  verbi 
Dei,  habiturus  si  fideliter  et  ulilUer  implcvcris  oJJiciumt 
partem  cum  eis  qtii  Verb  tan  Dei  mi  nist  rave  runt.  (IV, 

Cone.  Carlh.  c,  viii.)  To  the  Ostiarii , the  Bishops  de-  Door- 
livertd  the  Keys  of  the  Church  ; and  they  appear  to  have  kt*pav. 
had  about  as  much  claim  to  the  spiritual  gifts  conferred 
by  Ordination  on  the  regular  Ministry  as  is  possessed  by 
the  Beadles  or  Pew-openers  of  a modern  Proprietary 
Chapel. 

We  particularly  specify  the  above  five  inferior  Orders,  Other 
as  they  are  still  retained  by  (lie  Romanists.  Besides  Orders, 
them,  at  different  periods  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  we 
read  of  Psalmist* t or  Singers,  sometimes  called  Vwofio- 
\th,  because  as  Precentors  they  prompted  and  suggested  , 

the  musical  parts  of  the  Service  to  the  remainder  of  the 
Congregation  ; of  Copiatee,  {moyrtaoOru,  to  labour,)  or 
Fossarii,  who  looked  after  funerals,  and  seem  to  have 
united  in  one  the  functions  both  of  ft  Sexton  and  an  Un- 
dertaker; and  of  Parabolani,  who  undertook  the  dan 
gerous  work  ( wapdfteXov  fpyor)  of  attending  the  sick. 
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The  Church  of  England  declines  admitting  Orders  as 
a Sacrament,  for  the  reasons  slated  in  her  XXVth  Ar- 
ticle, “ for  lhal  they  have  not  like  ualurcs  of  the  Sacra- 
ments with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  that 
they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of 
God."  This  plain,  broad,  simple  statement,  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  a good  deni  of  special  pleading  which  has 
sometimes  been  advanced  on  the  same  subject.  To  say 
that  because  there  are  three  Orders,  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons,  therefore,  if  we  admit  one  Sacrament  of 
Orders,  we  ought  to  admit  three  Sacraments,  is  scarcely 
less  fanciful  than  to  say  that  because  there  are  two  sexes 
there  ought  to  be  two  Baptisms,  or  two  Lord’s  Suppers. 
Again,  if  the  imposition  of  hands  in  Ordination  at  the 
moment  at  which  the  Bishop,  as  God’s  Minister,  and 
by  his  authority,  confers  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  onaworthyrecipient.be  not  “an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  that  inward  and  spiritual  grace,"  of  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  it  an  outward  and  visible  sign,  and 
why  is  it  employed  at  all  ? Far  better  and  more  true 
is  it  to  say  that  it  is  not  on  outward  and  visible  sign 
expressly  ordained  by  God  through  Christ,  of  an  inward 
grace,  by  which  salvation  is  generally  attainable  by  all 
men.  But  such  arc  the  outward  and  visible  signs  in 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Forms  for  the  Consecration  of  Bishops  and  the 
Ordaining  of  Priests  and  Deacons,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  set  forth,  in  a 
manner  very  little  differing  from  that  now  employed,  in 
the  Liturgy  promulgated  in  2 Edward  VI.  By  3 and  4 
Edward  VI.  c.  10.  all  other  Forms  were  abolished,  and 
afierwards  by  5 and  6 Edward  VI.  c.  1.  the  existing  Form 
was  annexed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  was 
then  legally  established  by  the  XXXIX  Articles,  by  tlie 
VHIth  Canon,  and  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  13  and  14 
Charles  II.  c.  4.  The  time  for  Ordination  is  restricted 
by  the  XXXlst  Canon  to  the  Sundays  following  the 
four  Ember  Weeks;  but  on  urgent  occasions  the  Bishop, 
at  his  discretion,  may  admit  Priests  and  Deacons  on  some 
other  Sunday  or  Holiday.  The  Place  is  the  Bishop’s 
own  Cathedral,  the  Church  of  the  Parish  in  which  lie 
resides,  or  the  Chape)  of  his  Palace.  The  qualifications 
for  the  person  to  be  ordained  are,  that  to  be  admitted 
Deacon  he  be  twenty-three  years  of  age,  (Can.  XXXIV.) 
unless  he  have  a faculty,  {Preface  to  Form  of  Ordina- 
tion,) which  faculty  or  dispensation  for  persons  of  extra- 
ordinary abilities  must  be  obtained,  as  it  seems,  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  To  be  admitted  Priest,  a 
candidate  must  be  four  and  twenty  years  complete,  and 
in  this  case  there  is  no  dispensation.  (Can.  XXXIV.  13 
El.  c.  12.)  By  the  XXXI I Id  Canon,  some  certain  place 
is  required  at  which  the  Priest  or  Deacon  may  exercise 
his  function,  and  that  title , as  it  is  called,  must  be  ex- 
hibited to  the  Bishop.  The  titles  enumerated  arc  a 
presentation  to  some  Ecclesiastical  preferment  then  void 
in  the  Diocese ; an  appointment  to  some  cure  of  souls 
in  the  same ; a fellowship,  conducts!) ip,  or  chaplain- 
ship in  some  College  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford ; or  a 


certificate  that  he  is  a Master  of  Arts  of  five  years'  ORDAIN, 
standing,  living  at  his  own  chaTge  in  either  of  the  Uni-  — 
versifies.  And  if  any  Bishop  shall  admit  any  person  ORDKAL. 
into  the  Ministry  that  hath  none  of  these  titles  as  afore- 
said,  then  he  shall  keep  and  maintain  him  with  all 
things  necessary  till  he  do  prefer  him  to  some  Eccle- 
siastical Living.  And  if  the  said  Bishop  shall  refuse 
so  to  do,  he  shall  be  suspended  by  the  Archbishop, 
being  assisted  with  another  Bishop,  from  giving  of 
Orders  by  the  space  of  a year.  A Testimonial  of  good  Testimo- 
life  and  conversation  must  be  exhibited  to  the  Bishop 
under  the  seal  of  some  College  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
where  the  Candidate  before  remained,  or  of  three  or 
four  grave  Ministers,  who  have  known  his  life  and  beha- 
viour for  the  space  of  three  years  next  before.  The  sig- 
natures now  required  are  those  of  three  belief  ced  Clergy- 
men, countersigned  by  the  Bishops  of  their  Dioceses, 
provided  their  Benefices  are  not  situated  in  the  Diocese 
of  the  Ordaining  Bishop.  If  the  Candidate  shall  have 
quitted  College,  a notice,  termed  n Si  quit,  calling  upon  Si  qois. 
any  person  who  is  aware  of  just  cause  or  impediment  to 
his  Ordination  to  signify  il  to  the  Bishop,  must  be  read 
during  Divine  Service  in  the  Church  of  the  Parish  in 
which  the  Candidate  usually  resides,  and  a testimonial 
that  no  impediment  has  been  alleged,  signed  by  the 
officiating  Minister  and  the  Churchwardens,  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  Bishop.  A Certificate  also  of  having  Diviaity 
attended  University  Divinity  Lectures  must  be  procured,  lecture* 
and  likewise  a Certificate  of  Baptism  to  avouch  the  Baptismal 
legal  age.  The  previous  examination  by  right  apprr-  Certificate, 
tains  to  the  Archdeacon,  who  in  the  Form  of  Ordination  Kxamioa- 
presents  the  Candidates  to  the  Bishop.  It  is  usually  t'°°* 
performed  by  a Chaplain  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Bishop,  and  with  respect  to  Priest’s  Orders  in  par- 
ticular, the  Candidates  must  be  able  to  render  to  the 
Ordinary  an  account  of  his  Faith  in  Latin,  according  to 
the  XXXIX  Articles,  or  have  special  gift  or  ability  to 
be  a preacher.  No  Bishop  may  admit  any  person  into 
Sacred  Orders  who  is  not  of  hia  own  Diocese,  except  he 
is  of  one  of  the  Universities,  i.  e.  have  a title  as  Fellow 
of  a College ; or  except  he  shall  bring  Letters  Dimissory 
from  the  Bishop  to  whose  Diocese  he  belongs.  The 
Candidates  must  take  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Su-  Oatka, 
premacy  before  the  Ordinary  or  Commissary,  must 
subscribe  the  XXXIX  Articles,  and  three  other  Articles  Subscrip, 
specified  by  the  XXXVIth  Canon  : one  respecting  the 
exclusion  of  all  Foreign  Authorities  from  Spiritual  or 
Ecclesiastical  power  within  the  King’s  Dominions  ; an- 
other respecting  the  legality  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ; and  a third  respecting  the  Articles  of  Religion. 

This  subscription  must  be  made  before  the  Bishop,  will- 
ingly aud  ex  animo. 

The  necessary  preliminaries  for  both  Priests’  and  Dea- 
cons’Orders  are  staled,  much  to  the  convenience  of  Can- 
didates, in  a most  useful  little  Manual  compiled  by 
Christopher  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Instruction m for  the  Use  of  Candidates 
for  Holy  Orders,  and  of  the  Parochial  Clergy. 
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O RDEAL,\  A.  S.  ordttl ; D.  oordeel , or-dtrl ; 
Orda'lian.  JGer.  urtril.  S pel  man  derives  from 
or,  magnum,  and  dot,  judicium.  Lye  from  or,  pri- 
vative, and  dal,  differentia , an  indifferent  or  ira- 
VOL.  xxv. 


partial  judgment.  Hickca  thinks,  that  ur  is  an  empha- 
tic prefix,  as  a aud  ge  were,  and  that  the  verb  urdrJan , 
{ur,  and  datan,)  judicare,  was  once  in  use.  Dissertatio 
Episloluris,  p.  149. 
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OR  DEAL.  Whm  to.  you  list,  by  nrdmt  or  by  uthe, 

v , My  *>url*.  w in  what  wine  »u  yti  1»»1, 

Fur  Knc  of  (tod,  l«t  jirui!  it  for  tlic  Lout, 

Aim!  if  that  i be  gilty  do  me  die. 

CkaurtT.  Tivi/ut  and  Crete  Hr,  book  iii. 

To  make  the  «wurd  arbiter  of  «udl  liiffrtcuec*,  were  no  letter 
than  to  riTirf  the  old  ordahni*  triad  used  by  our  Heathen  ancestor*. 
Nat/.  It'or/h,  roS.  iii.  fob  802.  Cates  0/  Conscience,  decade  2. 
COM!  2. 

A custom  not  tnnrh  differing  from  there,  vts  jrsrtin'd  in  this 
island  by  our  Saxon  anceirtoTx  upon  the  same  account,  and  was 
therefor*  call'd  the  tire-ordeal,  for  ordeal  in  Soxou  Mgaificx  (iitrga* 
lion.  The  manner  of  undergoing  tins  ted  »;u  thus;  the  (vrson 
arcun'd  pars'd  blindfold,  with  tan.'  let t.  over  curtain  |<li>ugh-sharei 
made  red  hot,  and  plac'd  at  an  ojual  dint«mce  from  one  another. 

Poller.  On  Greece,  voL  l ch.  ri.  p.  255. 

The  or  deal  eras  another  established  method  of  trial  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon*.  It  vra*  practieod  either  by  boiling  water  or  rca-hot 
iron.  The  former  was  appropriated  to  the  common  people  ; and  the 
latter  to  Ibe  nobility. 

Name.  Httlorg  0/  England,  vol.  i.  p.  221.  append.  L 
The  earliest  trace  of  any  custom  resembling  the 
Ordealb,  afterward*  bo  largely  uwd  among  the  North- 
Hebrew  era  Tribes  of  Europe,  may  be  found  in  the  Waters  of 
Jealousy,  which  the  Hebrew  Women  suspected  of 
0[iM*'  adultery  were  compelled  to  drink  as  a test  of  innocence. 
(Numbers,  v.)  Of  the  employment  of  these  ermiron 
Qn5H,  the  vcu-p  tk  r \tyfiS  to  eV<xaTa/)4»-«ii'o»',  the  bitter 
water  which  was  “to  make  the  belly  of  the  guilty  to 
swell  and  the  thigh  to  rot,”  no  instance  Is  recorded  in 
Scripture;  probably  because  Divorce  was  a shorter  and 
easier  process.  Grotiua,  in  commenting  on  the  Chopter, 
has  cited  a passage  from  a Tract  dc  Mirabilibus,  attri- 
buted to  Aristotle,  respecting  a Fountain  in  Sicily, 
affirmed  to  possess  a virtue  by  which  it  detects  perjury. 
The  test  is  exactly  contrary  to  that  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  occasion  to  mention  iu  the  later  Water 
Fountain  of  Ordeal.  The  Sicilian  who  appealed  to  this  decision,  wrote 
P*1**-  his  oath  ou  a tablet,  and  threw  it  iuto  the  spring,  if  it 
swam  lie  was  uccuuntcd  honest,  if  it  sank  he  was  for- 
sworn. son  ft  mu  opnot  vi  «yiov  airro&t  (out  uVai, 
oaa  '/ay  o hvvoi  th  7ya^rn»  «c?  tumult  ton,  tfxfiaWtx  tit 
in  ucaip.  cap  piv  01%  lyupurj,  truroXafci  zit  tnvanicioy’ 
i<iy  H fitf  evopmj,  to  prv  wti'atdiioy  ftnpv  7c  y ope  von 
a Out  0a  tf  t,  iov  ir  iivOytcvo  »•  vipxpuaOul.  Of  this 
Fountain,  the  *^ar^/-*»  of  Police,  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks 
at  greater  length,  It  was  a hot  spring,  perpetually  boil- 
ing, but  never  overflowing,  exhaling  a sulphureous 
vapour,  and  roaring  with  a terrific  noise.  The  Histo- 
rian does  nut  notice  the  method  in  which  the  oath  was 
administered,  but  he  states  that  a sudden  judgment 
overtook  the  perjured,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
stricken  with  blindness  on  the  spot  (xi.  SO.)  Silius 
Italians  has  marked  the  punishment,  without  specifying 
its  nature  : 

El  fan  prtrtmlt  domilmnl  perjmra  Pm/ict 

J'.tlura  lupplkto  ; xi t.  21D. 

and  Solinus  ( Polyhist . and  Isidore  ( Ori g.  xiv.  (k) 
have  transferred  the  retributive  virtue  with  a slight  vari- 
ation to  u spring  in  Sardinia,  in  which  when  three  who 
swear  bathe  their  eyes,  if  they  have  avouched  the  truth, 
they  see  more  clearly  ; if  they  have  perjured  themselves 
they  are  blinded.  Macrobius  (Sat.  v.  19.)  has  cited  a long 
passage  from  Polemon,  xept  «6v  rv  S< «rg\i<f  Oavpago- 
Rivw  pivtcv  ro-raftu. >r,  confirming  the  account  of  the  springs 

Olacbcx  ot‘  IHdice.  The  river  Olachaa  in  Bithvnia  is  affirmed  by 

Pliny  to  affect  live  forsworn  very  much,  as  the  choice 
vintages  produced  by  the  auger  of  Mephistophiles 


punished  the  careless  drunkards  who  spilled  them  on  ORDEAL, 
the  ground  in  AuertMich's  Cellar  at  Leipaic — cujus  gvr- 
Kite  jrrjuri  notantvr  pati  retut  JUmmam  urrntetn. 

(xxxi. 

Achilles  Tatiiis,  in  his  Erotic  Romance,  The  Lore*  0/ Fountain  of 
Clitophon  and  Leucippt , recounts  a pretty  legendary  tale 
of  the  origin  of  that  virtue  which  rendered  the  Fountain 
of  Styx  an  Ordeal  of  virgin  purity.  Ubodoj*,  the  love- 
liest maiden  of  her  time,  vowed  suit  and  service  to 
Diana,  and  it  «o  happened  that  her  neighbour  Euthy- 
nicus,  the  handsomest  youth  in  Ephesus,  professed  him- 
self, in  like  manner,  n second  Klippolvtus.  A conspiracy 
between  Venus  and  Cupid  betrayed  these  opponents  of 
their  sway  into  such  a cave  as  was  fatal  to  Dido; 
and  the  huntress  Queen,  ns  a punishment  for  the  viola- 
tion of  her  law,  changed  Rhodope  into  the  Fountain 
Styx,  which  bathed  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  retreat  in 
which  her  offence  was  committed,  and  gave  its  wuter  the 
power  of  delecting  any  flaw  in  maiden  honour.  When 
the  reputation  of  any  Nymph  was  at  stake,  she  made  pro- 
fession upon  oath  of  her  immaculacy,  and  descended 
into  the  waters  of  Ordeal  with  this  oath  written  upon  a 
tablet,  and  fastened  round  her  neck.  If  she  was  pure, 
the  water  remained  undisturbed  ; but  alas  for  the  cha- 
racter of  that  frail  damsel,  round  whom  it  rose  till, 
dancing  up  to  her  neck,  it  moistened  the  false  evidence 
of  the  tablet ! (till.  1*2.) 

That  an  Ordeal  resembling  the  Fern  candenti*  Judi-  Fire  Ordeal 
eium  of  later  times  was  practised  by  the  Greeks,  is  mnni-  mentioned 
fest  from  some  lines  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  which,  ^ 
however  often  quoted  before,  we  are  imperatively  bound  ce** 
to  repeat  here.  When  the  sentinel  placed  by  Creon 
over  the  corjrse  of  the  slain  Polynices,  in  order  to  prevent 
It  from  receiving  sepulture,  announces  that  it  has  been 
buried,  and  protests  his  own  innocence,  he  ehallenges 
an  appeal  to  fire  : 

*It/ib(  V Treiuti  mat  uuttyf  m!fUt 

K ml  »w  W-fmcr  ap^BrSk  2Hi. 

And  this,  probubly,  is  the  oldest  allusion  extant  to  the 
Judicia  Dri.  The  secret,  whatever  it  might  be,  by 
which  the  baneful  effects  of  fire  were  averted,  must  have 
been  known  to  those  votaries  of  Apollo  who  inhabited 
Mount  Sorncte,  the  lfirpi,  certain  Etruscan  Families,  The  Hirpi. 
who,  in  consequence  of  mutually  walking  with  bare  feet 
over  burning  coals  obtained  immunity  from  taxes  and 
military  conscription,  by  a Scnatus-Consultum.  (Pliny 
vii.  2.)  Of  these  Jugglers,  Amins  uuis  one,  and  lie 
describes  their  feats  os  below: 

Samme  Drum,  tanc/i  cmlot  Sorractii  Apollo, 

Quern  primi  co/imut,  eui  pin  cut  ardor  acerto 
medium  ftrti  pirrntr  per  1 gnem 
Cv/tareo  mtdld  premmut  vestigia  prtuid. 

A'.nad,  xi.  r8j. 

A species  of  Ordeal  was  practised  in  Italy  in  the  IXth 
Century,  of  which  we  find  the  following  notice  in  the 
laborious  collection  of  Ughello  on  the  Ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquities of  that  peninsula.  In  the  year  818,  a dispute  stundinghy 
arose  l>etween  the  Civil  AuthoritieB  of  Verona  and  the  the  Crow  at 
Canons  of  St.  Zeno  in  that  City,  as  to  the  reparation  of  a Verona, 
part  of  the  tow  n walls,  and  when  the  contention  had  been 
protracted  for  a long  time  without  hope  of  settlement, 
both  parties  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  decision  of  God  ami 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Two  young  Priests  of  reputed  purity 
of  life  having  been  selected  os  the  cltAmpions  on  each 
side  respectively,  were  instructed  ad  crurem  stare  in 
the  Church  of  St.  John  during  the  celebration  of  Mass. 

Meyer,  who  has  referred  to  this  anecdote,  (Esprit  dts 
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Icelandic 
Ui  deal. 


Four  Or- 


AK*»- 


ORDEAL.  IrttL  Judiciaret,  i.  317.  and  whose  reference  is  wrong-, 
and  may  therefore  create  much  trouble,  on  account  of 
the  scantiness  of  index  to  Ughello,)  understands  by  ad 
crucem  ttare,  no  more  than  that  the  Priests  were  to  stand 
by  the  Crucifix  during  the  service,  a task,  it  may  be  ima- 
gined, of  no  great  difficulty : we  rather  suppose  they 
were  to  stand  with  their  arms  extended  as  if  oa  the 
Cross,  a position  which  must  cuusc  great  fatigue.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  representative  of  the  City  fell  to  the 
ground  senseless  in  the  middle  of  the  Pasaion,  while 
the  Deputy  for  the  Monks  continued  in  the  prescribed 
attitude  till  the  completion  of  Mass,  and,  in  consequence, 
his  employers  were  relieved  from  the  burden  of  repair- 
ing. (Ughello,  Italia  Sacra,  v.  711.) 

Bishop  Nicholson,  in  his  Preface  to  Wilkins’s  Leges 
A nglo- Saxo  nine,  cites  an  account  of  a species  of  Ordeal 
practised  by  the  Icelanders  before  their  conversion  to 
Christianity.  His  notice  is  borrowed  from  the  Crymogtea 
of  Arngrim  Jonas,  whose  very  words  (as  he  is  styled 
tlegantmitnus  by  the  Bishop  of  Derrv)  we  feel  bound 
to  report.  Ccspitem  oUongum  cum  veluti  (am  in  am 
quondam  humo  e.rciium  Cl  in  fornicis  mor cm  mrgentem, 
ila  ul  fines  ambo  Aumi  ajfigercntur,  de  veritate  lestatu - 
rut  tub  ire  jutnu  ext,  tvjter  quem  ti  nvllo  fuldinte  non 
com/it  fornix  iUc  cespititius,  Jidem  meruit ; tin  minus 
crimi  tux  fain  damn  a tut  ext.  (i.  9.) 

The  four  chief  Ordeals  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  which 
drals  of  the  our  Saxon  ancestors  resorted  in  common  with  the  rest 
Mid-lie  of  Europe,  were,  1.  that  of  Hot  Iron;  2.  of  Boiling 
Water;  3.  of  Cold  Water;  4.  the  Conrad.  Ecclesias- 
tics usually  chose  the  first;  they  were  prohibited  from 
claiming  the  Judicial  Combat  (which  we  do  not  here 
include)  in  person,  and  they  avoided  the  Water  Ordeals, 
which  for  the  most  part  were  considered  ignoble,  and 
reserved  for  Peasants.  That  species  of  the  Hot  Iron 
Ordeal  which  consisted  in  treading  blindfold  and  bare- 
footed over  a certain  number  of  red-hot  ploughshares 
laid  lengthwise,  at  unequal  distances,  was  no  uncommon 
test  of  female  chastity. 

The  Laws  of  Ina  enjoin  the  weight  of  iron,  in  the 
Sawn  Law*  Ordeal  of  Red-hot  iron,  to  be  three  pounds  in  the  three- 
Onfalls  <0  kid  trial,  ( Lada  triplex,)  probably,  therefore,  in  the  sim- 
plest, ( Lada  t imp! ex,)  it  was  not  more  than  one.  The 
accused  was  to  have  his  option  of  the  Water  Ordeal  or 
the  Iron  Ordeal,  All  persons,  except  the  Priest  and  the 
Accused,  were  prohibited  from  entering  the  Church  after 
the  Fire  by  which  the  Ordeal  was  to  be  healed  was 
lighted.  The  W’ater  was  to  boil  furiously  in  a vessel  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  (?)  or  clay.  In  the  anfeald , or  simple 
charge,  the  accused  was  to  take  out  a stone  placed  be- 
neath the  water  at  the  depth  of  his  wrist ; in  the  triple 
charge,  at  that  of  his  elbow.  Two  umpires  on  each 
side  were  to  8gree  os  to  the  point  at  which  the  water 
boiled  furiously.  Then  an  equal  number  of  men  on 
each  side,  all  fasting,  were  to  enter  the  Church,  to  be 
sprinkled  with  and  to  taste  holy  water,  to  kiss  the  Gos- 
pels, and  to  be  signed  with  the  Croas.  After  their  en- 
trance no  one  was  permitted  to  mend  the  tire ; in  the 
Iron  Ordeal  the  iron  was  to  lie  on  the  coals  till  the  end 
of  the  last  Collect,  and  then  to  be  placed  on  staples, 
super  staphas  or  ttaplat;  nine  feet,  each  of  the  length  of 
the  fool  of  the  accused,  were  measured  from  the  staples, 
and  such  was  the  distance  over  which  he  was  required 
to  carry  the  Hot  iron.  While  he  was  so  doing,  or 
plunging  his  arm  into  the  Boiling  water,  not  a word  was 
to  be  uttered,  except  a prayer  for  tlx-  discovery  of  truth. 
His  hand  was  then  to  be  bound  up  and  sealed,  and 


Angle- 


inspected  after  the  lapse  of  three  days.  < Wilkins,  Leges  ORDEAL. 
hue,  p.  27.)  - ^ 

It  is  manifest  that  numerous  openings  for  fraud  were 
admitted  in  several  of  the  above  processes.  On  Feasts 
and  Fasts,  Ordeals  were  prohibited,  (Id.  Fardux  Ead- 
tceardi  et  Gvthnm,  c.  9.  p.  53.)  A Mint-master,  if 
accused,  was  to  appeal  to  the  Ordeal  of  Hot  iron.  (Id. 

Leges  JEthelstani,  c.  14.  p.  59.)  A composition  was 
sometimes  allowed,  (CO.)  and  even  after  the  conviction 
of  a Thief  by  the  Ordeal,  a fine  equivalent  to  the  value 
of  the  goods  stolen,  and  n security  for  his  future  good 
behaviour,  might  save  his  life.  (Id.  Judina  Civitatis 
Lundonitt,  p.  65.)  The  fasting,  which  was  til  tv  a vs 
rigidly  enjoined,  was  not  total  abstinence  ; bread,  salt, 
water, and  vegetables  were  permitted.  (Id.  LegcsjEthd- 
slant,  c.  23.  p.  61.) 

One  of  lh«  most  celebrated  Iron  Ordeals  in  Anglo-  Queen 
Saxon  History  is  that  which  Queen  Emma,  Mother  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  underwent,  in  order  to  clear  her-  1)rdcaJ* 
self  from  the  imputation  of  an  intrigue  with  Alwayne, 

Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  narrative  is  briefly  given  by 
John  of  Bromton,  (X  Scriptorc*,  942.)  by  Henry  dc 
Ivnyghton,  and  by  Rainulphus  Higdon,  ( Pvlychronicon , 
lib.  vi.  ad  ann.  1043.)  and  each  relates  it  in  precisely 
the  suine  words.  Bromton  also  affords  numerous  par- 
ticulars concerning  Ordeals  in  his  abstracts  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Laws.  But  Queen  Emma’s  History  may  be 
found  to  greatest  advantage  in  the  verse  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  who  has  painted  the  scene  most  vividly, 
and  his  language,  although  obsolete,  may  he  reodilv 
understood  with  slight  glossnrinl  assistance.  Of  all 
the  men  whom  Edward  brought  out  of  Normandy, 

“ Kobenl,  a Clcrc,  he  lovede  mest,”  and  he  promoted 
him  successively  to  the  mitres  of  London  and  of  Canter- 
bury. The  Archbishop  having  gained  the  King's  ear, 
told  him  more  than  was  sooth  about  his  mother,  and 
not  only  accused  her  of  incontinence  with  Alwayne,  but 
threw  out  more  than  hints  also,  that  she  had  poisoned 
her  son  Alfred.  The  King  accordingly,  having  impri- 
soned Alwayne,  and  deprived  him  of  his  See,  occupied 
his  mother's  lands,  and  put  her  in  ward  in  the  Abbey  of 
Wonrell.  The  Queen  “ made  dole  enow,”  and  demanded 
an  appeal  to  the  Fire  Ordeal,  which  the  Archbishop 
arranged  accordingly. 

*•  Let  opm  four  yrene  ram  Tor  hfr  wive  al  afure, 

Au  fyvt  Tor  A two  J t may  dure, 

Wannr  hii  tyUR*)  »Q  )o  dor  to  steppe  up  cchon 

After  oJ»er  biirevot  oral  heo  byirve  mm, 

pat  hen  ne  steppe  wj-)  fulle  fut  wy  pimte  quakynge 

And  jyf  wl  bet  )uaue  sauf.  woule  eaV  wemmynge 

Granule)  hero  si  qujl.  ac  jjf  heo  quake)  out 

C)er  step)  bj«$de,  o)or  hyre  vet  in  wi)  wmme  be  ybrogt, 

Hold*)  hem  guhV  of  )e  *Mc  A Utc)  hem  also 
Al  her  lyf  u wyenrmen  in  strong  prison  be  ydo.” 

)yt  fuurmo  was  yjjranted  bo,  & ctrtryn  day  ni  so 

At  Sejn  Swythyos’s  at  W yncheslre,  wanne  yt  seo-lde  be  ydo.* 

Towards  the  appointed  time  a great  throng  gathered 
at  Winchester,  but  the  Archbishop  feigned  himself  sick, 
and  abode  nt  Dover. 

* Let  there  be  taken  four  iron  share*  for  herself  all  on  fire,  and 
five  for  the  Bishop,  and  if  ahe  may  ondurv  it,  when  they  lie  on  the 
floor  to  step  upon  each,  one  after  the  other,  barefoot,  and  she  leaves 
none  that  she  din*  not  step  upon  with  her  full  fmt  without  quaking, 
and  If  her  feet  eome  thence  safe  without  any  hurt,  be  it  granted 
them  that  they  are  altogether  acquitted,  but  if  she  quaketh  any 
whit,  or  steppeth  on  one  side,  or  nwr  feet  be  brought  in  any  harm, 
hold  them  guilty  of  the  devil,  and  let  them  aUo.  nil  their  Ul  be 
committed  as  criminal*  to  strong  prison.  Thi*  form  w»«  then 
granted,  and  a certain  day  also  at  St.  Swythyn's  at  Winchester, 
when  it  should  be  performed. 

4 n 2 
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fn  Quene,  Joru  y«  Ktaga’t  hr*tc.  ybrojt  «m  also 
ram  Wonrella  to  VM  ynchrstr®,  )>jr*  rapnwol  to  do. 

To  Btyn  Swythjnca  wr^iw  J>vn  rtej  heo  nom  wel  rj  jf, 
Glaillyeho  taco  fuller  com,  and  bj  loved  al  nijt 
In  wop  A in  orfuoiw,  Jrtt  reu^e  j't  wa«  to  *e, 

And  evea*  b*xl  )ie  holy  man  hjnr*  Help  vorlo  be. 

An  hco  ret  in  a lute  akp,  Sayu  Svftitjra  to  htro  com, 

“ Dorter,”  he  aevde,  “ i*  studavaat  to  undarvoage  fy  «®. 
Ichiun  Swjthyn,  warn  >ou  by  at,  and  verjif^y  none  )jn«ae ; 
An  to  pa*»j  J>e  fuij  fn',  nitm*  J»ou  non  dredr." 

I***  Quene  lieo  we*  gliul.  heo  awok  of  Jtat  b+a  godemon  wyde. 
)*el  fulc  com  frycke  a murwe,  to  ae  J»y»  wonder  dede, 

An  )>e  haymon  com  cchou,  )>eo  dom  to  buns  aone. 

An  J>c  Kjftlg  ^rn  dom  vorlo  ji  ve,  an  hey  wat  on  hta  tr&ne. 

B yvoro  hyra,  vorto  aTtmgt!  hjr  dom,  Jns  Quene  me  brogte  al  *0. 
>c  Kyng  hyr  mate  aturnelyche,  wer  heo  wolde  )w  dom  do  ?• 
The  Queen  having  then  earnestly  protested  her  inno- 
cence was  brought  to  the  trial. 

Quene  waa  Jm  vor£  ylad  mjd  mooj/  a wepyodo  etc 
Of  bjaaopea  and  of  he-men  k of  ofwre  ^at  jrt  yaeye. 

Hyrc  rich*  cWJva  were  of  ydo.  bote  )at  heo  w«  by  weved. 
Ilyre  body  WS  > ft  mantel,  a aympel  aborts  her  heued. 

Jks  le-jctT-%  bare  bynej-e  )«c  kne,  Jut  me  mi  jte  eche  St  ape  jao. 
Awev  ! vncJe  hyrome  vt  Queue  ao  bar  vorto  lie. 

Me  brojte  roc)>  j’jr*  fury  x*arev  & leyde  V«  al  are  we, 


In  bo  bare  erjie  y*uujie.  Code's  grace  to  saewe. 

Jie  tiywpea  bleuede  J-e  «*rvs  A be  Quene  al  so, 

An-1  Ldiie  byre  vur)>  la  ejbee  halt,  Jit  a jugement  to  do 


^e  Quene  ^ojte  al  on  G»>d  A to  Heucne  caste  hfre  r£r, 

And  ne  Joked*  no  yyng  ihmward,  k aa  hit  alle  yaojc, 

Heu  atop  up  fury  Jva,  everyth  elap  al  dene. 

Jsuatp  hco  hyr  enlf  wanne  it  was,  ne  blenj-tc  nujt  ene. 
her  waa  jon  & blvsw  y nou  & tnony  n u-cpj  nile  eye, 

Voret  roe  lore,  A auji^e  Tor  jojv,  J»o  liii  )>ye  yacj-e. 

yc  lij  wnpeM,  Jiot  hyTe  ladde  vor  ju$«  wepo  al  »Oj 

And  herede  God  & Seyn  Swythyn,  Jio  myrack*  was  ydo, 

An  ladde  hyre  outward  of  Jie  Chyrehe,  y«  Qnm  byguu  to  crie 
“Vor  Jte  loue  of  Ihesu  Crist  ne  du^  nnjt  ^e  vylenye, 

To  do  my  penance  wj  jwite.  ac  in  alle  manenr, 

As  it  me  yloke<l  war  in  holy  chirche  here.”— 

“ Mailame,”  qua^  biaanpes,  “ >oa  ante  ydo  ywya,'*— 

“ So  helpo  me  God,”  quaji  j>c  Quene,  “ ynuate  no  jt  er  Jiya. 

No  fur  ino  vcWe,  nenc  m in  }yne  idace 
But  noo  ich  J't  rent  yae,  yrvde  be  Code's  graco.*’f 
• Tho  Queen,  by  the  Kinw^a  command,  was  alio  brought  from 
Wocwell  to  Winchester  to  undergo  this  trial.  Then  she  took  her 
way  even  to  St.  Swythyn'a  shrine  ; gladly  then  she  cams  thither, 
and  abode  all  night,  in  weeping  and  prayiug,  that  piteous  it  was  tu 
•ce,  and  ever  she  besought  the  holy  man  to  bo  her  help.  When  ahe 
fell  into  a little  sleep,  tit.  Swythyn  came  to  her.  **  Daughter,"  he 
aaid,  “ be  steadfast  in  undergoing  the  doom.  I am  Swvthyn  to 
whom  thou  pravert  ; and  forgtva  thy  son  this  deed  ; and  of  passing 
the  Aery  iron,  havw  thou  not  any  fear."  The  Queen  she  was  glad 
when  she  awoke  of  what  this  good  man  said.  The  people  came  thick 
on  the  morrow  to  aew  this  wondrous  deed,  and  the  High  men  camo 
each  one,  soon  to  hear  her  judgment,  and  the  King  tale  on  hie 
throne  to  give  her  judgment.  Before  him  men  also  brought  the 
Queen  to  undergo  Iter  trial.  The  King  asked  her  sternly  whether 
ahe  would  fierfonn  the  trial. 

f The  Queen  was  then  led  forth  with  many  a wearing  eye  of 
Bishupa  and  of  Ilighmen,  and  of  others  who  saw  it ; her  rich  clothes 
were  stripped  off  but  after  that  she  was  covered,  her  body  with  a 
mantle,  a veil  about  her  bead  ; her  legs  were  ham  lienesth  the  knee 
that  men  might  aw  each  step.  Alas  ! ill  was  it  becoming  a Queen 
to  be  so  naked.  Men  brought  forth  the  fiery  shares,  and  laid  them 
all  in  a row,  on  the  bore  e.vrih  swept,  to  slwiw  Cod's  grace.  The 
Bishops  ldcwul  the  shares,  and  the  Queen  also,  and  led  her  forth  on 
either  side  to  perform  the  trial.  The  Queen  thought  altogether  on 
God.  ami  cast  Iter  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  never  looked  at  all  down* 
ward,  and,  o»  they  all  saw,  she  stepped  upon  these  furry  irons  every 
step  quite  dean  : neither  did  she  herself  know  when  it  wiu,  nor  did 
ahe  atop  once.  There  was  joy  and  pleasure  enough,  and  many  a 
weeping  eye,  first  for  fcnr,  ami  afterwards  for  joy,  when  they  saw 
this.  Th*  Bishops  who  led  her  also  wejd  for  joy,  and  praised  Cod 
au<l  Saint  Swythyn  who  had  done  this  miracle,  «nd  led  her  out  of 
the  Church ; the  Queen  began  to  cry,  “ For  the  lorn  of  Jeans 
Christ  «k>  roc  not  the  wrong  to  inflict  my  penance  without,  but  in  nil 
manner  as  it  was  onlnined  me  here  in  flu*  holy  Church.”  “ Madam,” 

?uotl»  the  Bishop.  **  thou  hast  |terfi<rmed  it  already."  “ So  help  me 
rod,”  qiiuth  tlie  Queen,  ” I did  not  know  it  before  ; no  fire  1 fck  nor 
saw  in  this  place.  But  ooo  1 first  sec  it,  praised  be  God  a grace." 


She  was  then  led  to  the  Kin£.  who  entreated  her  par-  ORDEAL, 
don,  and  received  absolution  at  the  hands  of  the  Bifthops  v— - v / 

with  scourging.  The  Queen  and  Bishop  Alwayne  each 
presented  St.  Swithin  with  nine  manors,  and  Archbishop 
Robert,  who  was  "sory  ynou,°  hastening  across  the 
sea,  abandoned  his  Province,  and  never  again  came 
near  it. 


Of  the  similar  Ordeal  which  Cnnegunda,  Empress  of 
Henry  II.,  underwent  between  thirty  and  forty  years  be- 
fore this  exhibition  of  Queen  Emma,  and  with  cquul 
success,  some  account  may  be  found  in  our  Historical 


Division,  ch.  Ixix.  p.  532. 

Few  of  the  enormities  committed  by  William  Rufus  Impiety 
appear  to  have  impressed  Eadmer,  a Monk  of  Canter- 
bury,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a contemporary 
History,  with  greater  horror  than  the  incredulity  which 


that  Tyrant  manifested  respecting  the  especial  interfer- 


ence of  Heaven  in  the  conduct  of  Ordeals;  ad  hoc 


usque  tap  tin  rut,  is  the  holy  man’s  climax  of  wickedness, 
ul  Dei  Judicio  incredulus  Jieret , injusticiecque  illud  ar- 
g uens,  Drum  aut  facta  hominum  ignorarr.  aut  etqui- 
tatis  ea  lance,  nolle  pensdre  astruerel.  Under  the  Nor- 
man (loverament,  a violation  of  the  Forest  Laws  was  a 
heinous  crime,  and  fifty  Saxon  Gentlemen  were  on  one 
occasion  apprehended  on  a charge  of  catching,  killing, 
and  eating  the  Royal  Deer;  ceperint,  mactaverint , 
manducav trial.  Endiner’s  description  of  his  oppressed 
Countrymen  is  most  piteous ; they  were,  lie  sajs,  viri 
quibus  adhuc  illis  diebus  (how  bitterly  do  those  few 
words  denounce  the  grinding  cruelly  of  their  conquer- 
ors !)  ex  anliqud  Anglorum  ingenutlate  diviliarum 
quavtam  vestigia  arridere  vidrbantur.  On  their  arrest, 
they  appealed  to  the  Fire  Ordeal.  Their  deliverance 
and  the  impious  fury  of  the  Tyrant  must  be  told  by  the 
venerable  Chronicler  himself.  Statuto  itaque  die , pree - 
Jixi  parnar  judicii  par  iter  subacti  sunt,  remold  pietate  el 
mi*ericordid.  Eral  ergo  miseriam  videre.  Verum  Om- 
nipoten*  Deus,  cut  misericordiam  et  judicium  canit 
Davidieui  P.talmus , innoctnlia  (m)  corum,  servatis  mi- 
sericorditer  ab  eruttioiic  manibus  omnium,  cunctis 
oslendit,  et  malitia  hominum  eot  impie  destruere.  cupi- 
entium  quem  injusta  fueril,  justo  judicio  declaravit. 
Igitur  cum  Principi  estet  relatum  condemnalot  Mat 
tertio  Judieii  die  simul  omnes  inustis  manibus  appa- 
ruisse , utomachatus  taliter  ferlur  respondisse.  “ Quid  est 
hoc  ? Devs  est  juslus  v index  ? Pereat  qui  deinceps 
hoc  crediderit.  Quare.  per  hoc  el  hoc  meo  judicio  amodd 
respondebUur ; non  Dei,  quod  pio  volo  cujusque  hinc 
inde  pticatur'*  {Hist.  Novorum,  ii.  p.  48.  a Seldcno.) 
If  the  blasphemer  had  directed  his  suspicions  against 
his  Priests  instead  of  his  God,  he  would  not  have  been 
so  widely  mistaken  ; but  it  was  far  safer  in  those  days 
of  darkness  to  give  utterance  to  profane  outrages  upon 
Heaven  than  to  breathe  a whisper  which  should  reflect 
upon  the  purity  of  the  Church.  Spelman,  who  briefly 
relates  this  story  in  his  Codex  begum  Veterum,  ( ap . Wil- 
kins. Leges  Anglo-  Saxonicte,  p.298.)  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  anger  of  the  Red  King.  He  says  that  the  ac- 
cused were  diliores  whom  William  submitted  to  the 


Ordeal  solely  pt  cuniic  emulgcnda  spe. 

The  Cold  Water  Ordeal  depended  upon  a fanciful  Water 
connection  with  Baptism,  quo  Princepi  Mundi  mendax  OrdvaL 
et  pater  tjus  fora*  fjicitur  ; because  if  the  nature  of  the 
person  committed  to  the  water  be  impure,  non  potest 
mergi , quia  pur  a nalura  aqua  naturam  humanam  per 
aquam  Baptinnalis  ab  omni  mendacii  Jipnento  purga * 
tarn,  iterum  mendacio  infectam  non  recognotcil  puram , 
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ORDEAL,  el  tdeo  earn  non  recipit  sed  rejicit  ut  alienam.  (Hinc- 
-mm'  mams  Remcnsis  de  Divortio  Lotharii  ei  Tetburga*, 
p.  60.  Ap.  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  ad  v.  Aqua  Judicium.) 
The  Water  Ordeals,  whether  hot  or  cold,  but  especially 
the  latter,  were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  lower 
orders  : lenetur  accusal  us  st  purgare  per  Dei  Judicium, 
scilicet  per  Ferrum  candens  si  sit  liber  homo , vel  per 
Aqnam  si  fucrit  Rustic  us,  secundum  divcrsitaUm  condi- 
tion is  kominum.  (Glanvillc,  xiv.  1.)  Hence  it  may 
fairly  be  deduced  that  fraud  was  more  easily  practised  in 
the  Iron  than  in  the  Water  Ordeal.  Instances,  how- 
ever, are  not  wanting  iu  which  Nobles  appealed  to  the 
Water  Ordeal.  The  Cold  Water  Ordeal,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  forbidden  by  the  Emperors  and  by  the 
Church,  ( Decretal  V.  tit.  84.  c.  8.)  was  nevertheless 
retained  to  a very  recent  date,  as  the  popular  trial  in 
cases  of  Witchcraft;  when  the  miserable  victim,  with 
the  right  hand  bound  to  the  left  foot,  and  the  left  hand 
rice  vend  to  the  right  foot,  was  cast  into  some  pond 
amid  the  yells  of  the  rabble,  and  cleared  and  convicted 
according  as  it  hod  the  luck  to  sink  or  swim.  Yet 

Ordeal*  cither  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  an  Order  of  the  King  in 

abolished  in  Council,  so  early  as  3 Henry  III.,  abolished  Ordeals  in 

Ragland.  England.  (Coke,  9.  Rep.  2.)  Meyer,  in  a note  on  his 
Esprit , Origin*,  ei  Progret  des  Institutions  Judiciaires  des 
principals. v Pays  de  F Europe,  i.  6.  p.  321.  mentions 
that  even  as  late  as  the  years  1915  and  1816,  two  in- 
stances of  this  barbarous  trial  of  Witchcraft  were  exhi- 
bited in  Flanders. 

Suflbriogs  The  rain  of  Brimstone  from  which  Lot  escaped,  the 
^uture  punishments  of  Hell,  and  the  Babylonian  furnace 

Ordeal*  f Nebuchadnexiar,  were  the  types  to  which  the  Hot 
Water  Ordeal  was  referred.  How  fearful  was  the  effect  of 
this  Ordeal,  when  the  Monks  determined  that  the  Water 
should  really  scald,  may  be  determined  from  a relation 
cited  by  Du  Cange  from  an  aucient  document.  {Ibid.) 
A claim  to  some  vineyards  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  a Religious  House  was  asserted  by  the  Heirs  in 
Blood  of  the  deceased  testator,  and  the  right  was  to  be 
decided  by  appeal  to  the  Hot  Water  Ordeal.  The 
champion  selected  by  the  Appellants,  after  the  celebra- 
tion of  Mass,  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist,  and  being 
sworn  upon  Reliques,  was  so  stricken  with  dimness  of 
sight  that  he  could  scarcely  find  his  way  to  the  caldron. 
Immissam  vero  manum  ita  ex  aqud  lot  am  retraxit,  ut 
ipse  non  solum  in  manu,  verum  etiam  interim  pane 
ad  intima  cordis  it  combustum  conjilerctur,  et  ills  ei 
magistri  sui,  pradicii  scilicet  calumniatons,  realum 
suum  signi  virtute  cognoscere  cogerentur.  Qui  etiam 
dum  in  manum,  sicut  moris  est , sigillare  permitUrel 
rogaretur,  aiebat  se  nullutenu « posse  pra  doiore  pali  ut 
aliqvid  manum  ilUtm  contingeret.  Servatus  in  manu 
itudd  usque  ad  diem  tertium,  inflatam  admodum  et 
cxcoricatam , sanieque  jam  carne  pulridu  tJHuenlem 
dexUram  inritus  ostendil.  Ita  divinitus  ostensd  veritale 
el  fatsitate  drtectu,  rectc  acqxiisitia  omnino  remanserunt 
Cvr/tobio  tinea.  Most  feelingly  did  this  poor  wretch, 
who  hud  been  deluded  to  undergo  the  trial  either  by  his 
simplicity  or  his  avarice,  prove  the  force  of  those  words, 
which  doubtless,  from  the  nature  of  this  Ordeal,  have 
passed  into  a Proverb.  Never  was  any  one  more  com- 
pletely in  Hot  Water.  There  is  another  common  form 
of  speech  derived  from  both  sorts  of  Ordeal,  and  the 
liberty  to  perform  them  by  proxy,  cis.  going  through 
Fire  and  W ater  to  serve  another. 

TLc  eor#*  The  Cortned,  or  morsel  of  execration,  copy,  ex ccraturn, 
°JTa*  was  another  mode  of  Ordeal  in  use  among 


the  Anglo-Saxons.  A piece  of  cheese  or  bread  was  ORDEAL, 
charged  with  imprecations,  and  presented  to  the  accused  v— — * 

at  the  same  time  with  the  Eucharist.  The  guilty  were  • 
supposed  to  be  incapable  of  swallowing  the  Corsned ; 
which  we  arc  assured  proved  fatal  to  Godwin,  Earl  of 
Kent,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Cum 
Godwinus  Coma  in  mensa  Regis  de  nece  sui  fratris 
impetcrelur , Me  post  multa  saeramenla  tandem  per 
buccellam  deglutiendam  abjuravit,  et  bucceUd  go  staid 
inter  id.  (Ingulphus,  698.)  Hie  death  of  Godwin  forms 
part  of  the  carved  work  on  the  frixe  of  Edward  the 
Confessor's  Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A memory 
of  the  long  abolished  custom  still  exists  in  certain  po- 
pular phrases,  as  ‘4  May  this  morsel  be  my  last  !H  “I 
will  take  the  sacrament  ou  it  !'* 

The  forms  of  Service  for  the  different  species  of  Ordeal  Services  at 
have  been  given  by  Spelman  iu  his  Glossary,  ad  v.  Ordeal*, 
from  the  Textus  Roffetisis,  and  notwithstanding  their 
length,  they  are  sufficiently  curious  to  deserve  extructiou. 

In  the  Cold  Water  Ordeal,  the  three  days’  fast  is  to  be 
observed  by  the  accused  who  ore  then  to  be  brought  into 
the  Church  to  the  celebration  of  Mass.  Before  com- 
municating, the  Priest  is  to  adjure  them  as  follows  : 

Adjuro  vos  N.  per  Patrem  et  Fitium  et  Spiritum 
S.  et  per  restrain  Chrisiianitatrm , quoin  susapistis,  ei 
per  unigenitum  Dei  Jit,  et  per  S.  Trinitatem  et  per  S. 
Euangelium,  et  per  istas  son  etas  reliquiae,  qua  in  isla 
Ecclesid  sunt ; et  per  ilium  Baptismum ; quo  cos  Sa- 
cerdos  regenerant,  ut  f ut  prasumatis  utlo  modS  commu- 
nicare  tteque  ad  Altare  accedcre,  si  hoc  fecislis , aut  con - 
sensistis  aut  scitis,  quis  hoc  egerit. 

If  they  are  silent  and  forbear  any  reply,  the  Priest 
nimself  is  first  to  communicate,  and  afterwards  to  admit 
them  to  the  Communion.  At  its  conclusion, 

Incipit  Missa  Judicii. 

Justus  es  D amine  et  rectum  judicium  tuum ; Jac 
cum  servo  tuo  secundum  miscricordiam  tuam . 

Ps.  Beats  immaculati  in  vitd. 

Oratio. 

Absolve  quasumus  D amine  tuorum  delicta  famulo- 
rum,  ut  d pcccalorum  suorum  nexibus , qua  pro  sua  fra- 
gUilate  conlraxerunt,  tud  benign  it  ate  liberentur,  ct  in 
hoc  judicio,  prout  mcruerint,  tud  justitid  prctvenimle , 
ad  veritatis  censuram  pervenire  mereantur , per  Domi- 
num  nostrum. 

Then  is  to  he  read  this  passage  from  Leviticus  : 

In  diebus  illis,  loquutus  est  Dominus  ad  Moysem, 
dicens : Ego  sum  Dominus,  Devs  Tester  ; Non  facietis 
furt ti m,  nec  me.nticmini ; nec  dtcipiat  vnutquisque 
proximum  suum.  Non  perjures  in  nomine  meo  ; nec 
jHfllua*  nomen  Dei  tui.  Ego  Dominus.  Non  facias 
calumniam  proximo  tuo  : nec  vi  opprimas  eum . Non 
morrtur  opus  merer  narii  tui  a pud  te  usque  mane.  Non 
maledices  surdo : nec  coram  coco  ponas  offendicufum, 
sed  timebis  Dominura  Drum  tuum , quia  ego  sum  Do- 
minus. 

Or  else  the  following  from  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians : 

F.  R.  S.  Renovamini  spiritum  mentis  vest r a,  et  induite 
novum  hominem,  qui  secundum  Dcum  creatut  est,  in 
justitid  et  sanctitate  veritatis. 

Propter  quod  depvneutcs  mendacium,  loquimini  veri - 
latent  unusquisque  cum  proximo  suo,  quvniam  sum  us 
invicem  membra.  Irascimini  el  nolite  peccarc. 
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ORDKAL.  Sol  ne  occidat  taper  iracundiam  vestrum. 

Notile  locum  dare  Diabolo. 

. Qm  fur  aba!  nr,  jam  ne  further:  Magi*  autem  lahoret 
operando  manibu a suis,  quod  bonum  eat,  vt  habeat, 
unde  tribual  necasUulcm  patienti. 

It*.  Propitius  ealo,  Domine,  peccati t nostris,  ne 
quando  dicant  gente*  ubi  rsl  Deus  rorum  ? 

Fa.  Adjuvti  not  Dev*  tain l aria  nosier  et  propter  ho- 
norrm  nominia  tui  Domine  libera  no*. 

Alleluia.  Deux  judex  jutlut , for l is  et  patient ; nun- 
quid  i ratal ur  per  singulos  die*  ? 

Then  from  St  Mark. 

Cum  egressu*  easel  Jhe*n*  in  vitl.  percurrcna  quidam 
genu  flex o ante  turn,  rogabat  cum  diccna,  Magiater  hone, 
quid  facia m , ut  vilam  ttlernam  perdpiam  ? Jhetus 
autem  dixit  illi:  Quia  me  did a bonum : Nemo  bonus, 
nisi  aolua  Deua.  Preeccpta  noali?  IIU  dixit,  Qua ? 
Ait  non  occidat.  Non  adult ereri*.  Non  furrrtt.  Non 
falsutn  (cstimomum  dicat.  Non  fraudem  feccris.  Honor  a 
pattern  tuum  et  mairem  iuam. 

Magiatrr,  hoc  omnia  cualodlvi  d juventute  med. 
Jheau x autem  intuitu * eum,  dilrrit  mm  et  dixit  ei,  Unum 
tibi  Herat ; vade,  qutreunque  habet,  t rude  el  da  pau - 
peribu*  et  hubebit  thaaurum  in  ceclo ; et  veni  sequere 
me. 

Of.  Immitlet  Angdum  Demin u*  in  circuitu  ti- 
mrntium  rum  et  eripiet  coi : guatate  et  videt t qudm 
suavis  rat  Doniinua. 

Here  is  to  be  made  the  Offertory. 

Intcrceaaio  Sanctorum  tv o rum  mitcricordiee  tu/r , 
Domine,  munera  noatra  concilia ; et  qnam  merita 
nostra  non  valent,  corum  dcprecatio  indulgentiam  valeat 
obtinere , per  Dominum. 

Prafaiio. 

0 trterne  Dcu* : Qui  non  solum  peccata  dim  it  t is : 
S'd  ipso*  eliam  juslificat  peer  a to  re* : et  reia  non  tan  turn 
pan  as  rclaxan,  ted  dona  largiri*  et  prtemia.  Cujus  non 
putatrm  supplier*  exoramu *,  utfamulo*  tuo*  N.  non  de 
p nr  ter  Hi*  judiccx  reatibut  xed  hujut  cut  pm  r eritatem 
tpedantibu * insinues,  quatenua  el  in  hoc  Populua  tuna 
prtcconiu  nominis  tui  efferat , ct  te  nice  preuenti t et  per- 
petut r avetorem  agnascat  per  Christum. 

Benedict! ones  ad  Judicium. 

Dcu*,  de  quo  acriptum  cat,  quia  justua  ea  el  rectum, 
judicium  tuum,  foe  cum  hit  aercia  tins,  secundum  mi*e- 
ricordiam  tuam,  ut  non  de  prixtinis  judicentur  reatibw, 
sed  in  hoc,  prout  meruemnt,  lud  benedictiunc  prmeni- 
enle  verUaiia  subsequantur  judicium.  Amen. 

Et  qui  justua  ea  et  amator  juslUie,  H d cujua  vultu 
ridetur  tequilas,  fac  in  conspectu  populi  tui,  ut  nutlis 
malorum  prmtigm  veritaiu  lute  fuaccntur  examina. 
Amen. 

Petitionca  noatras  ptacaiua  intrude  et  culpa  rum 
omnium  praicriiarum  ei s veniam  dementer  attribue ; et 
si  culpubilex  aunt,  tua  larga  bcnedictio  non  cix  ad  suffro- 
gium,  sed  hujux  culpa:  ad  inAnuandatn  t eritatem  pro- 
Ji  iat.  Amen. 

Here  let  them  communicate  after  the  Priest,  and  let 
the  Priest  say, 

Corpux  hoc  et  sanguis  Domini  noatri  Jhrsu  Christi, 
ait  c obi*  ad  probalionem  hodie.  Then  let  the  Commu- 
nicants answer,  Justua  Dominut  et  juatiimm  dilexU% 
tequila tem  videt  vutlus  eju*. 


After  the  Cot.nntmrron.  ORDKA1-. 

Percept ia  Domine  Deus  sacria  rmmeritnu,  anpplicitcr 
depreenmur,  ut  hit j ua  narlicipaiio  Sacramento  et  d pro - 
prii*  no*  reatibux  indcsinrntrr  rxpediot,  et  in  fomulis 
hi*  rerUati*  sententiam  declaret,  per  Dominum  nostrum. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Moss,  the  Priest  is  to  consecrate 
Holy  Water,  and  to  go  to  the  place  in  which  the  Ordeal 
is  to  be  performed.  And  when  he  is  come  to  the  place 
he  is  to  give  all  of  them  Holy  Water  to  drink.  After- 
wards he  is  to  exorcise  the  water  to  be  used  in  the 
Ordeal,  according  to  the  words  following. 

Deux,  qui  per  aquarum  svbrianliam  judicia  tua  excr- 
ems,  ditucii  inundatione  milfia  populorum  intrremixti ; 
et  Noe  jit  stum  cum  svi * salvandum  ernaviati.  Deus, 
qui  in  mari  rubro  cuneos  JEgyptiorum  involvisti,  rt 
agmina  / xrablilica  tmperterrita  abirr  jussisti,  r irtutem 
tine  bcnedictioni*  4*  hi*  aquix  it  f under c ct  novum  ae 
mirabile  si  gnu  m in  Wit  ostendere  digneris : ut  innocent** 
d erimine , cujus  eraminationem  agimua  more  aqute,  in 
ae  recipiant  et  in  profundum  pcrtrahant ; conscio* 
autem  hujua  c riminia  d ae  repellant  atque  rrjiciant, 
tire  patiantur  recipcre  corpus,  quod  ab  onere  bonitatix 
etacualun i ventua  iniquitatia  allevatU,  ei  in  hartc  con - 
xtituit ; aed  quod  carrot  pondere  rirtutix.  carctU  pondere 
propria  aubatantiee  in  tiquis,  per  Dominum  nostrum. 

Or. 

Adjuro  te  erratum  aqute  in  nomine  Dei  Patria  4* 

Omnipotenli a qui  te  in  principio  cr cavil  eljutsit  minis- 
trare  humani*  neceaaitatibua.  qui  etiam  jn**it  te.  acpnrari 
ab  aquix  xvperioribue  ; Adjuro  te  etiam  per  ineffabile 
stamen  Jrsu  Christi  4-  Jilii  Dei  vivi  sub  cujus  pedibut 
marc  cl  clementum  dicisttm  sc  cah  abile  prtebnit ; qui 
etiam  baptizari  xe  in  aquarum  elemento  voluil : Adjuro 
etiam  te  per  Npirilnm  -f*  Sanctum  qui  super  Dominum 
baptizatum  drserndit : Adjuro  te  per  nomrn  sanctum 
4-  et  individm r divinitalix  cujus  volant  ate  aquarum 
etemenhrm  divisum  et  populu*  Israel  aiccis  pedibua  at  a tint 
transirit;  ad  cujua  etiam  inrocationem  Hdiseua  frrrutn 
quod  de  manvbrio  rxierat  super  aquam  natare  feerrat, 
ut  nvllo  medo  nisei  pi  as  hot  homines  N.  *i  in  aliquo  aunt 
cvlpabilea  de  hoc  quod  illi a objicitur.  Scilicet  out  per 
opera , ant  per  consensus! 1 c el  per  conxcientiam,  aeu  per 
ullum  ingenium,  aed  fac  cot  super  te  nature  et  nulla 
post  it  rate,  contra  te.  causa  facia,  out  ullum  prastigium 
Jnimici  quod  illud  poasit  occultare.  Adjurala  autem 
per  nomen  Christi  prtecipimu*  tibi  ut  nobis,  per  nomen 
eju * obedia*.  cut  omnia  creatura  acred,  qumi  Cherubin 
ct  Sera  phi  n collaudant  dicente* , " Sanctui,  Sandut, 

Sancius,  Dominus  Deus  cxercituum qui  etiam  rrgnat 
et  dominalnr  per  ivjinita  tercula  tteeulorum.  Amen 

Or, 

Adjuro  te  creatura  Aqutr  per  Dominum  Patrem  4* 
et  F ilium  4-  et  Spiritual  4-  Sanctum,  et  per  trrmendum 
diemJudidi,  et  per  xii  Apostolos,  el  per  lxii  Diaciputox. , el 
per  xii  Prophetas,  et  per  xxiv  Seniures  qui  assiduc  />o- 
minifm  laudant , et  per  cxlix  millia  qua  aequuntur 
Agnum,  per  omnia  agmina  sanctorum  Angelorum, 
Archangctorum,  Thronorutn,  Dominationum,  Princi- 
pal it  m,  Poicatatfim,  Virtutdm,  Cherubin  abjue  Seraphin, 
et  per  omnia  millia  sanctorum  Marty  rum,  Virgiaum,  el 
Confexsorum. 

Adjuro  te  per  sanguinem  Domini  noatri  Jesu  Christi 
ct  per  iv  Kranerlia  et  prr  iv  Evangelista*,  uec  non  el 
jrrr  |*xH  libras  Valeria  uc  Novi  Teatamenti  et  per  0 sines 
Scriplore*  sanctos  ct  Doctor**  cerum. 
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ORDEAL.  Adjuro  It  per  Sancfam  Ecclesiam  Catholicam,  el  per 
v— '^v— Communionan  Sanctorum  et  per  Resurrectionem  comm 
vt  fiat  Aqua  exorcizata,  adjurata , et  obfirmata  advertus 
Intmicum  Homtnis  Diabolum,  et  advertus  hominem  qui 
ab  co  scdvclus  (fur turn  hoc  vel  homicidium  out  adul- 
terium ) cujut  ratio  agitur  perpelraverit , ut  nullatenut 
turn  in  ie  tummcrtum  aui  in  profundum  trahi  permittas, 
ocd  a U repeltas  atque  rtjicias.  Nec  paliarit  recipert 
corpus  quod  ab  onere  bonitalis  inane  factum , ted  quod 
caret,  puidere  virtutis.  careat  pondere  propria  substantia 
in  te ; innocentem  veto  d prardicto  crimine  more  Aquae 
in  te  recipiat  et  in  profundum  iunocuum  pertrahas,  per 
Dominum  nostrum. 

Or. 

Detts  jades.  Justus,  fortis , auclor  et  arnalor  pacts, 
patient  et  mullum  misericort.  qui  judicas  quod  justum 
eat,  et  rectum  judicium  tuum  ; qui  reapicia  super  terram, 
ft  facia  earn  tremere.  Tu  Deus  omnipotent  (fui  per  ad - 
centum  FtlH  tui  Domini  noetri  Jetu  Christi  tnundum 
sah'dsti,  et  per  ejut  pattionem  genus  humanum  redrmitii, 
hanc  aquam  fertcnUm  ( vel  hoc  ferrum  candent ) tone - 
tifica  +.  Qui  Ires  puero*  Sidrac,  Mitac  et  A be  tin  ego 
juatu  Regia  iiabiloni <c  in  c anti  no  ignis,  accensd  fornace 
salvdsti  illsetos,  per  Angelurn  sanctum  tuum  eduxisli ; 
tu  clement  its  im*  Pater,  dominator  omnipotent,  pranta 
ut  si  quia  innocent  de  hoc  cujut  inquisitio  agitur  in  hanc 
aquam  fervent  cm  (vel  in  hoc  ferrum  fervent)  mi  serif, 
tnanum  tuam  salvam  te  pr action  te  Domino  nostro 
penn a neat ; et  aicut  tret  pucroa  tupradiciot  de  camino 
ignis  liberdtii  et  Susan nam  de  falsa  crimine  eripuisti,  tic 
manum  innocentem  omnipotent  Deus  ab  onmi  tarsi onis 
insania  ( d ) sal  rare  d ignore.  Et  si  quis  culpabilit  vel 
voxiutn  (*)  el  tumido  corde  induratoque  pectore  vel 
superbd  mente  revs,  de  hoc  cuius  inquisitio  agitur 
mcinum  miter  it  in  hanc  aquam  fervent  cm  ( vel  hoc  fer- 
rum candent ) tu  Deus  omnipotent  just  its  imd  pietate  et 
reclissimojudicio  illud  dcclarare  etmanifestarc  digneris  ; 
ut  uitima  ejut  per  pcenilentiam  talvelur.  Et  a ilte 
nocens  vel  culpabilit  sit,  et  per  aliquod  maieficium.  tel 
per  her  has  out  per  causas  diaboheas  induraverit,  et 
peccatum  quod  feeerU  con /iter  i noluerit,  tua  dextra 
quectumus.  Doming , hoc  dcclarare  dignetur,  per,  Sfc. 

Or. 

Deus  innocentia  rcstilutor  et  amator,  qui  auclor  pads 
es  et  judicas  ar  qui  totem,  It  sub  nix  it  rogamus  precibus  ut 
hanc  aquam  jrrvenlcm  (net  hoc  ferrum  ignitum ) ordi- 
nal am  ad  justitiam  el  examinationem  cvjuslibct  ditbie- 
latis,  batedicerc  + et  sonctificare  *f*  digneris  ; t la  ut 
A innocent  dt  hoc  cujut  inquisitio  agitur  et  unde  pur- 
gatio  quserenda  in  hanc  ferventem  (vel,  fyc.)  et  tua  be- 
nedictions sanclificaiam  aquam  (vel,  Sfc.)  manum  vel 
pedes  miser  it,  tua  bemgnmimd  miseraiione  ilhrsus  ap- 
parent. Si  aulem  culpabilit  atque  reus  oontempsrril,  el 
quasi  frmplalor  judicium  tuum  adierit,  aut  per  herbas 
vet  quttcunque  Umptamenta  sive  molimina  maleficiosa 
peccata  tua  contueri  et  defendere  infiatua,  per  ajfiotorcm 
trial  ilia’,  contra  rerifatis  turn  cssuncn,  voluerU,jmti$sinu 
ft  muericordissime  D amine  Deus  ad  hoc  virtu  a tua  qum 
amnia  super  at,  in  eo  cum  vcritaU  qutr  pcrmanel  in 
sacula  smculorum  datura  fur  quatenus  justUitc  tuse  non 
domwetur  iniquitas ; sed  veritati  subdatur  falsi  to* , ut 
et  ctelt/ri  hoe  ride  sites  ab  incredvlitaU  sud  te  miserante 
liberentur.  Qui  vivis  et  regnas, 

After  thin  .Exorcism  the  accused  are  to  be  undressed, 
Jbey  are  to  kiss  tbs  Gospels  and  tbs  Cross,  and  to  bs 


sprinkled  with  Holy  Water;  arid  then,  all  persons  pre-  ORDEAL, 
sent  fasting,  they  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  water ; if  v*^*v*^^ 
they  sink  they  are  absolved,  if  they  swim  they  are  con- 
victed. 

A similar  service  mutatis  mutandis  belonged  to  the 
Hot  Water  and  Iron  Ordeals,  in  which  the  following 
adjurations  were  employed. 

Deus,  qui  per  ignem  signa  magna  ostendens  Abraham 
puc rum  tuum  de  incendio  Chaldttorum  eripuisti : Deus, 
qui  rubum  orders  ante  conspectum  Moysi  et  minimi 
comburi  permisisti : Deus,  qui  ab  incendio  fornacis 
Chaldaici,  plerisque  succtnsis,  tree  pucroa  tuo*  ilhrsoa 
eduxisti:  Deus,  qui  incendio  ignis  populum  Sodom  et  et 
Oomorrm  involverts,  Loth  famulum  tuum,  cum  tv  is, 
saluti  donasti  ■ Deus,  qui  in  advenht  fiancti  SpirilHs 
tui  illustratione  ignis  fidtlcs  tuos  ab  infidelibus  srere- 
visti,  osiendt  nobis  in  hoc  parvitalis  nos  free  examine 
virtutem  ejusdem  8.  Spirildt ; et  per  hujus  ignis  fervor  em 
disrerne  fideles  et  injhirlct,  ut  ad  t actum  ejut  rei  cujut 
inquisitio  agitur  (Jurti,  homicidii , $c.)  conscii  exhor - 
rescant  et  manus  eontm  vel  pedes  comburantur  aliqua- 
lenus ; immune*  verb  ab  ejutmodi  crimine  liberentur 
penilus  et  itlmi  permanrant,  per,  tfc. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  adjuration.  Holy  Water  fa  to 
be  tasted  by  all  present,  and  tlic  chamber  fa  to  be 
sprinkled  with  it.  Then  the  Iron  is  to  be  produced,  and 
carried  by  the  accused  over  a space  of  nine  feet.  After 
which  his  hand  is  to  be  sealed  up,  a tui  not  inspected  till 
the  third  night  fa  past ; then  if  it  be  clean,  let  thanks  be 
given  to  God  ; but  if  it  appear*  festered  on  the  mark  of 
the  iron,  si  aulem  insanut  crudescens  in  vestigia  ferri 
inveniatur,  he  must  be  esteemed  guilty.  So  also  in  the 
Ordeal  of  Boiling  Water. 

In  the  Coesned  (panis  ordeaccus ) all  in  like  manner 
must  be  fasting,  and  after  the  Litanies  the  Priest  must 


ray, 

Consecrator  et  creator  humarti  generis  ; dalor  gr  afire 
spiritvalis  ; largitor  trier  nee  salutis  ; emilte  Spiritual 
tuum  super  hanc  creaturam  panis  vel  casei  cum  fimore 
et  tremore  magniludinis  brachii  tui,  ad  versus  rum,  qui 
cum  superbid  cl  contumacid  ac  zdo  iniquo  venil,  et  cult 
subverted  jtistUiam  et  conculcare  judicium.  Fac  eum, 
Domine,  in  visceribus,  angustari  tjutque  gvttura  con- 
clude, ut  panem  vel  ease  urn  til  urn  in  tuo  nomine  sane - 
tificaium  decorate  non  possit  hie,  qui  injuste  juracit  ac 
negavil  hoc  quod  qustrebalur,  et  jiujurandum  pro  tiihilo 
habuit , et  nomen  tuum  nominavit,  ubi  rectum  non  erat. 
Te  quetsumus,  ut  mom  ei  permittas  abscondere,  quia 
justus  es  Domine  et  rectum  judicium  tuum , qui  custodis 
veriiatem  in  secuium,  facials  judicium  injuriam  pa- 
tientibus,  et  custodis  pupitlum,  ac  t iduas  suscipit,  et 
viam  mail  gno  rum  ex  terminable ; Ideb  ostende  nobis 
misericordiam  tuam,  ut  hu miles  ac  mansueti  et  recti 
propter  veritatem  gaudeanl ; superbi  autem  ac  iniqui 
et  cupidi  conlristentur  et  humitientur,  usque,  dum  con - 
fUcanlur  mag  no  et  sancto  nomini  tuo  et  cognoscant 
c trier i,  quia  nomen  tibi  Duminus t el  tu  solus  super  om- 
ncm  terram  altissimus , et  servi  tui  in  te  glorieniur  el 
laudent  nomen  tuum  in  secuta  seculorum.  Amen. 


Or. 

Domine  Jesu  Christe  qui  regnat  in  ctelis  ei  in  ferri t, 
et  mirabitis  es  in  omnibus  operibus  tuis,  dominator  do - 
mm  anti  urn,  Deus  Angelo  rum,  Deus  Patriarckarum,  Pro- 
phetarum , Aposlotomm,  Martyrum,  t'onf  tturum,  Fir- 
ginum,  el  omnium  Elector um  ,*  pr testa,  queesumus,  per 
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ORDEAL.  $anctum  rt  admirabik  nomen  luum , ut  qui  reus  esf  de 
ORDER  h°c  (hujusfurli  vet  homicidii,  mi  cut  adult  crii,  seu  male- 
. r , Jicii)  cujut  inquisdio  agitur,  pel  in  /ado  v tl  in  con- 
scientid,  ad  appositam  ei  pro  ostemione  vrritatis  crealu- 
ram  panis  sanciijicati  vet  casei  faux  tjus  claudoiur, 
gutlur  ejut  slraugvletur,  tl  in  nomine  tuo  ante  illud 
rejiciaiur  quam  devorctur.  Srd  ct  Spiriiut  Diabolicut , 
cui  nulla  est  comma  it  io  cum  tuu  super  nd  verilate  in  hoc 
negotio,  ad  subterlendum  Judicium  pratis  prastigivrum 
suorum  molitionibus  nil  prccvaleat , srd  qui  reus  et  con- 
scius  est  rci  prtefalte  ad  hoc  pabulum  tanrtijicali  pan  it 
vel  casei,  et  prater tim  per  Dominici  corporit  et  sanguinis 
communiontm  quam  accepit,  Iremat , cl  tremrndo  pal - 
teat,  et  nulabundut  in  omnibus  membris  apparent.  In - 
non  us  vtro  et  inscius  sobrie  ad  salubritatem  sui,  cum 
omni  facilitate,  hanc  partem  partis  vel  casei  in  nomine 
tuo  sign  a l am  man  due  an  do  deglutiat  ,•  ut  cognosces  nt 
omne*  quia  tu  es  judex  Justus,  qui  salvos  facis  spcranles 
in  te,  et  non  est  alius  prerler  te.  Qui  vivii  et  reg- 
nas , Sfc, 

Or. 

Deus  cujut  scientia  smariam  circumscriptionem  An- 
gelid*  et  humanis  elongalam  sens i but  sola  intcrius  prne- 
tral  et  exlertus  concludit ; quern  nulla  c trie  ilium  vel 
terrestrium  aul  inferiorum  rota  fallert  possunt,  quanto 
magis  cor  hominit  unius  culpabiU;  respite  ad  preen 
ltoslrtt  humilitali*.  quibux  famulatum  sacri  indidisti 
or  dims,  el  pr  train  non  nostris  exigentibus  mentis,  sed 
tuorum  omnium  suffragantibus  Sanctorum  precibut;  sed 
quod  in  hue  culpd  humanos  latrt  oculos,  et  sermonum 
human  a procacitahx  obtegitur  defensiouibu*,  tnd  eeriest i 
et  super nu  modcratione  sine  ullo  rcveletur  obtricamine  ; 
ct  sicul  solus  verus  es,  rental  is  in  hoc  sentenliam  eluci - 
dare  digneris,  qua  ten  us  imiocais  tine  ulld  dijficullatc 
hoc  pabulum  probations*  deglutiat ; obnoxitis  a Hi  cm 
obtrepidante  mentis  slain  ct  totius  compagine  corporis 
vaciltanic , quod  in  tuo  samto  nomine  consecratur  et 
benedicitur^nullatemis  detorandi  vuletudinrrn  percipiat, 
sed  coratn  omnibus  valetudine  cot/usits,  quod  preesuvtp- 
tione  immeritd  susoepit  cum  irrisione  projiciat  per 
Dominum  nostrum  Jetum  Christum. 

Ilimlfi  In  an  early  volume  of  (hu  Asiatic  Researches  may  be 

Ordeals.  found  a Paper  on  Hindu  Ordeals,  communicated  by 
l.TfceBa-  Warren  Hastings.  They  are  nine  in  number:  1.  by 
lance.  the  Balance ; in  which  the  accused,  having  fasted  during 
a whole  day,  having  bullied  in  sacred  water,  and  pre- 
sented the  homa , or  oblation,  is  carefully  weighed 
in  scales  previously  adjusted.  As  soon  as  he  is  taken 
out,  the  Pundits  prostrate  themselves  before  the  scales, 
murmur  a certain  mentra,  or  incantation,  appointed  in 
the  Sostr.LS  and  bind  a written  occuaalion  round  the 
head  of  the  suspected  person.  Six  minutes  afterwards, 
he  is  w eighed  a second  time  ; if  he  weighs  more  than  at 
first,  lie  is  held  guilty ; if  less  innocent ; if  exactly  the 
same,  he  must  be  weighed  a third  time  ; when,  as  it  is 


written  in  the  Mitaishera,  there  will  certainly  be  a dif-  ORDRAL. 
fercnce.  If  the  Balance  should  break  down,  it  is  con*  — . 
Ride  red  a clear  proof  of  guilt.  2.  By  Fire;  in  which  the  OR1)KR* 
accused  must  walk  barefooted  iuto  a trench  nine  hauds 
long,  two  spans  broad,  and  one  span  deep,  filled  with  a 
fire  of  pippal  wood.  3.  By  Water;  in  which  the  ac*  3.  Wafer, 
cused  stands  up  to  his  navel  in  Water,  accompanied  by 
a Bramin  holding  a staff.  Three  arrows  are  then  shot 
on  dry  ground  ; after  which  a man  is  despatched  to 
bring  that  one  which  has  been  shot  furthest,  and  as  soon 
as  lie  has  picked  it  up,  a second  person  runs  from  the 
edge  of  the  Water  to  bring  the  other  two.  At  the  mo- 
ment at  which  he  starts,  the  accused  is  to  grasp  the  staff 
or  the  foot  of  the  Brahmin,  to  dive  under  water,  and  if 
he  would  prove  his  innocence,  to  remain  there  till  the 
arrows  are  brought  back.  In  the  villages  near  Benares 
arrows  are  not  employed,  but  the  submersion  of  the 
accused  is  to  coutinuc  as  long  as  a man  can  walk  fifty 
paces  very  gently.  On  the  coust  of  Malabar,  the  Water 
Ordeal  is  far  more  terrific.  The  accused  has  to  swim 
across  a large  river  abounding  with  Crocodiles.  4.  By  4.  Poison. 
Poison  ; in  which  the  accused  swallows  from  the  baud 
of  a Brali min  two  retiis  and  a half  (seven  barleycorns) 
of  a poisonous  root  called  Vishanaga,  or  of  Sana'hya, 

(white  arsenic,)  mixed  in  eight  maskas,  «.  e.  sixty-four 
rrttis  (192  barleycorns)  of  clarified  butter  ; or  else  dipa 
his  hand  into  n deep  earthen  vessel  containing  some  token 
which  he  is  to  bring  out,  without  being  bitten  by  n 
Naga,  or  hooded  snake,  which  has  been  thrown  into  it 
at  the  same  time.  5.  By  Cosha  ; in  which  the  accused  6.  Co dm. 
drinks  three  draughts  of  water  in  which  certain  Idols 
have  been  washed,  and  his  acquittal  depends  upon  his 
freedom  from  sickness  during  the  ensuing  fourteen 
days.  6.  By  Bice ; a quantity  of  dry  rice  is  weighed  6.  Rie*. 
with  the  sacred  stone  named  Salgram,  or  imbued  with 
judicial  virtues  by  having  certain  sheas  read  over  it. 

The  suspected  persons  are  then  ordered,  after  chewing 
the  rice  to  throw  it  on  some  leaves  of  pippal,  or  some 
bark  of  the  b'hvrja  palra.  The  man  from  whose  mouth 
the  rice  comes  drv,  or  stained  with  blood,  is  considered 
guilty.  7.  By  Hot  Oil.  8.  By  Hot  Iron;  both  of  7.  Hat  Oil. 
which  differ  but  little  from  the  similar  European  Or-  a*  Mat  Iron, 
deals.  9.  By  Dhar’mach  ; in  which  an  image  named  9-  Dbar*- 
Dhannn,  or  the  Genius  of  Justice,  made  of  silver,  and 
another  of  an  antagonist  Genius  Adharma,  made  of 
clay  or  iron,  or  those  figures  painted  respectively  on 
while  and  black  cloth,  are  thrown  into  a large  jar,  from 
which  the  accused  is  instructed  to  draw  at  hazard. 

In  Siam,  if  a dispute  arise  which  is  to  be  determined  Ordeal  in 
by  Ordeal,  the  method,  in  the  first  instance,  is  summary  SlMU* 
enough  to  prevent  any  very  frequent  appeal.  A Tiger 
is  let  loose  upon  both  parties ; if  he  spares  either,  the 
fortunate  survivor  is  esteemed  innocent ; if  neither,  both 
are  considered  guilty ; if  both,  they  must  submit  to  some 
more  certain  criterion. 


O RDER,  w.  “|  Fr.  ordre;  It.  ordinci  Sp.  or 
(Vrdkr,  v.  den;  Hat  .ordo.  Scaliger,  de  Can- 

O'rdkrek,  sis,  c,  35.  says,  Ordinis  nomen  Gret- 

O'rderiko,  cum  est.  Dicebant  mililibu s iri- 

O'rderlkss,  bunt  Hactenus  tibi  licet:  hie 
O'rdkrly,  adj.  consistes ; eo  progreditre,  hue  rt- 
O'roerly,  adr.  vertere  ; open  w,  inde  ordo.  Sca- 
liger adds,  “tic  et  Greed  ra£iv  ab  aciei  directionc.”  And 


going,  being  with  or  accompanying ; to  com|>08C,  to 
further,  **  Est  igiiur  ordo,  loci  ratio,  qud  quid  aut  prmt, 
ant  sequilur : vel  ante , vet  retro , r el  dextrorsum,  vel 
sinittrorsum,  vel  sursum,  vel  deorsum . "Op®**  l&  ter - 
minum  hunc  tibi  do."  Vossius,  who  also  suggests  the 
Gr.  if&o *,  rectus. 

To  order  ; to  put,  place,  or  set  in  rank  or  station ; as 
going  before  or  preceding,  following  or  succeeding, 
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ORDER,  dispose ; to  arrange,  lo  methodize : to  direct,  to  rule, 
to  regulate,  to  determine,  to  establish.  And  order,  n. 

The  regular  position,  disposition,  or  arrangement ; 
the  rank  or  station ; regular  or  established  procession  or 
succession  ; course,  tenour,  or  series ; rule,  regulotion, 
or  regularity,  direction  or  command.  Order  is  also 
applied  to 

A class  of  persons  ordained  or  appointed  to  any 
Civil  or  Religious  rank  ; to  a brotherhood  or  fraternity. 

And  made  aa  hous  of  moatkea,  to  hold®  hw  ordre  bet 

R.  Glouceater,  p.  282. 

To  )e  ordre  of  CUteans  be  gaf  tuo  you sand  mark. 

11.  Brunne,  p.  136. 

Ich  £ja«l  )er  fterus.  til  fuure  ordre*. 

Pier*  Piouhtnan.  I'iuon,  p.  3. 

And  it  bifcl  that  wh&nne  Zucarye  schould  do  the  office  of 
jnesthod  in  th«  or  dir  of  his  count  to  fare  God. 

WicBf.  Luke,  ch.  i.  • 

O blisful  ordre,  o wedlock  precious 
Thou  art  so  mcry,  and  eke  so  wrtuous. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchanlet  Tide,  ▼.  9221, 

This  desire,  if  so  be  that  a man  do  his  diligence  to  porformc  it, 
al  be  it  that  his  desire  ue  take  non  effect,  yet,  it  is  to  him  a drdly 
sioae  : and  if  he  be  ordered , he  is  irregular. 

1J.  The  Per  tone*  Tate , voL  i.  p.  334. 

Meat  ahulde  it  in  the  prestes  fynds, 

Their  order  is  of  so  high  a kynde, 

That  thei  be  diuisers  of  the  weie. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  L p.  25. 

No  fores  for  that,  for  tliat  is  ordered  so, 

That  I may  leape  both  hedge  and  dike  full  wdo. 

Wyat.  The  Courtier* * Life.  To  John  Point. 
The  children  orderly,  and  mothers,  pale 
For  fright, 

Long  ranged  on  a rowe  stodc  round  about. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  JEneit,  look  it 
the  waltiing  wauet,  his  fo  isles  and  gallies  fteete, 

More  forrest  like  titan  orderly , for  such  a man  moot  rueete. 
Gatcnigne.  Flower*.  A Deuiie  of  a Marie  for  fltcuunl  Montacute. 

Why  was  my  breeding  order'd  and  prescrib’d 
As  to  a |>er*on  separate  to  God, 

Design’d  for  great  exploits ; if  I must  die 
Betray'd,  eaptiv'd,  and,  both  eyes  put  out, 

Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gate ; 

To.  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task 
With  tliis  heav'n-gifted  strength  ? 

Milton.  Sainton  Aycmiite* , l.  30. 
That  thou  but  as  an  upright  ordertr 
Nought's*  to  reform  th*  abus'd  kingdom  here. 

And  gut  thy  right ; and  what  was  thine  before : 

And  this  was  all ; thou  would' xt  attempt  no  more. 

Daniel.  Niatory  of  Civil  Hart,  book  L 


ORE. 


I whom  thy  royatl  father  sent,  as  orderer  of  thy  force, 

Whea  to  A I ride*  from  his  Court,  he  left  thee,  for  this  course. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  ix.  fob  125. 

Though  to  pull  back  th’  on  running  state  of  things, 
(Galhring  corruption,  as  it  gathers  days) 

Unte  the  form  of  their  first  ordering*, 

Is  the  best  means  that  dissolution  stays. 

Daniel.  Mutophilu*. 
This  order  with  bet  sorrow  she  accords; 

Which  order  let*,  all  form  of  order  brake  ; 

So  then  began  her  words,  and  thus  she  spake. 

Id.  Hitlory  of  Cttd  Han,  book  ii. 
And  now  what  cure,  what  other  remedy, 

Can  to  our  dean' rate  wounds  be  minis  tred  ? 

Men  are  not  good,  but  for  necessity : 

Nor  orderly  are  ever  bom,  but  bred. 

Id.  Ih.  book  vu. 

[Perkin]  considering  the  delay  of  time,  and  obeeruing  their 
orderly , and  not  tumultuary  ironing,  doubted  tho  worst. 

King  Uenry  M lot.  141. 


As  may  be  gathered  from  these  words  of  his,  ei»  fien,  n.  r.  X.  ORDER. 

That  Nature  does  rationally  (or  orderly ) together  with  Reason  and  

Mind  govern  the  whole  universe. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  Syttem,  book  i.  ch.  Hi.  fol.  110. 

Secondly,  a due  ordering  of  out  words,  that  are  to  proceed  from, 
and  to  express  our  thoughts ; which  is  done  bv  pertinence  ami  brevity 
of  expression.  South.  Sermon*,  ml  fi.  p.  05. 

But  it  is  no  harm  for  liim,  who  is,  by'  right,  and  in  the  greatest 
propriety,  the  supreme  orderer  of  all  things,  to  order  every  thing  in 
such  a manner  as  it  would  be  a point  of  wisdum  iu  Him  to  chum 
that  they  should  be  ordered. 

Edward*.  On  the  Freedom  of  the  Hill,  part  hr.  sec.  0 p.  374. 

O'RDNANCE,  or*)  Fr.  ordonnance,  gent  ou  com - 

Cy«DENANCr.  J pagniee  d'ordonnances.  “ Gen- 
darmes dcs  ordonnancet.  The  ordinary  men  of  arms 
of  France;  first  reduced  by  Charles  VII.  (iu  the  year 
1444)  into  certain  companies,  and  under  particular 
orders.'*  It  was  indispensable  that  these  men  should 
have  been  archers;  (Fr.  artUlier ;)  and  in  v.  Artil- 
lery,  we  have  seen  that  from  them  the  modem  artillery 
took  its  name,  and  by  them  was  conducted ; and  from 
these  gent  d'ordonnances,  the  single  word  ordonnancc 
may  have  been  applied  to  the  guns  now  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  ordnance. 

Now  do  they  mouot  their  ordinance  for  the  day. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

Behold  the  nr  den  an  ce  on  their  carriages 

With  fatal]  monthes  gaping  on  girdcu  Harflcw. 

Shaitpcare.  Henry  V.  foL  77. 

For  certoine  it  is,  that  ordnance  was  known  iu  tho  city  of  tho 
Oxidrakes  in  India;  and  was  that  which  the  Macedonians  r-llfj 
thunder  and  lightuiug  and  magicke. 

Aicoe.  Of  f’lcimtude  of  Thing*.  E**ay  58. 

ORDURE,* 

(yRDUROUS.  ^ 

rive  from  horridut,  and  others  from  tordidut. 

Filth  or  foulness,  mistiness,  dirt,  dung. 

Foe  right  as  t sow*  wroteth  in  every  ordure,  so  wrote  th  she  hire 
beau  tee  in  stiuking  ordure  of  sinne. 

Chaucer.  The  Permmet  Tale,  p.  148. 

Before  tliis  time,  Smithfield  was  a loisUd  for  oil  ordure  aiul  filth, 
aad  the  place  where  felons  were  put  to  execution. 

Baker.  Henry  I.  Anno  1112. 


•E,\  Fr.  ordure;  It.  ordura;  lordezza, 
a.  /from  the  Fr.  adj.  ord,  which  some  dc- 
Mcnage. 


And  the  rode  times  their  onfrou*  matter  fling 
Into  the  sacred  and  once  hallow'd  spring. 

Drayton,  I'attvral*.  Eclogue  11, 
Those  let  me  curse ; whnt  vengeance  will  they  urge, 

U In  vc  ordure*  umther  plague  nor  fire  can  purge  ? 

Nor  sharp  experience  can  to  duty  bring, 

Nor  angry  Heaven,  nor  a forgiving  king  f 

Dryden.  The  Medal. 

ORE.  n.  A.  S.  ora  ; D.  oor,  oore : Skinner  writes  it 
oar,  mctallum  crudum , and  supposes  it  may  be  the  Fr. 
or;  Lai.  aurum,  <//mr  aurum  esl  metallum , xaf  ef-oxy*. 
Junius,  from  Or.  w/wiV,  to  guard  with  care.  Ore  was 
also  the  name  of  a coin  introduced  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  by  the  Danes.  It  is  applied  to 
Metal  unrefined  ; to  metal,  generally. 

Far  though  that  I be  ulde,  foul®,  and  pore, 

In'oldc  for  all  the  metal  ne  the  » re, 

That  under  erthe  is  grave,  or  hth  above, 

But  if  thy  wif  1 were  and  eke  thy  love. 

Chaucer . The  Hf  of  Bathe*  Tale,  T.  6646. 

' A second  multitude 

With  wund'roug  art  found  out  the  maaaie  ore 
Severing  each  kiwi,  and  aeum'd  the  bullion  dross. 

JMlon.  Par adtte  Inti,  book  i.  L 708. 

As  much  difference  bctweeoa  them  as  betwixt  gold  in  the  ore,  and 
in  the  wedge. 

HulL  /fork*,  roi  i.  fol.  417.  Th t Impret * of  God,  part  ti. 
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nptt.  For  betides  other  minerals,  that  may  be  found  profitable  to  the 

physician,  the  draper,  or  the  miorrmliat,  the  ore*  or  wombs  of 

ORGAN,  metal  themselves,  may  ba  dims  time*  found  disguised  <a  the  form 
- of  earth,  or  of  mud,  easy  to  be  dried. 

_ Bogle.  H'orki,  vol  t.  p.  501.  A previa* t Hydrattolieal  Wag  cf 
ntiMofinj  Ore?,  kc  11. 

Of  cold,  indeed,  we  cannot  produce  many  specimen*,  yet  suffi- 
cient to  shew  that  it  i«  found  in  thia  island  ; but  silver  is  found  in 
great  abandonee  in  our  lend  om,  and  vein*  of  native  silver  in  the 
copper  ore  of  Muckros,  on  the  lake  of  Killarny. 

pennant.  British  Zoology.  Preface,  p.  8L 

OREAD,  Gr.  operas;  a mountain  Nymph;  from 
opov,  a mountain. 

[She]  like  a wood-nymph  light, 

Oread,  or  Dryad,  ot  of  Delia's  train, 

Betook  her  to  the  grove*,  but  Delia’s  self 
In  gait  surpass'd  and  godd*sa*lika  deport. 

Milton.  I 'ura  Hite  Lott,  book  ix.  U 387. 

OREOBOLUS,  in  Botany,  a semis  of  the  cl  ms 
Triandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Cyperacea. 
Generic  character:  glumes  two,  spathe-formed,  deci- 
duous ; calyx  aix-parted,  cartilaginous,  persisting  aller 
shedding  the  seed ; atjle  deciduous , stigmns  three  ; 
need  cruslaceous. 

One  species,  0 pumiiio . native  of  New  South  Wales. 

OREOC ALLIS,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Tdrandria,  order  Monogynia , natural  order  Proleaceas. 
Generic  character : corolla  irregular,  open  on  one  side, 
four-toothed  ; stamens  inserted  in  the  concave  summits 
of  the  corolla ; german  on  a foot-stalk  ; stigma  oblique  ; 
seeds  numerous  with  a terminal  wing. 

One  species,  O.  grandiflora , a magnificent  shrub, 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Peru. 

ORFRAY,  Fr.  tr  Praia ; Low  Lat.  aurifragia , 
frange  (Tor,  a Triage  of  gold.  Du  Conge.  Fr.  Broad 
waits,  or  gards  of  gold  or  silver  embroidery  laid  on 
copes  and  other  church  vestments.  Cotgrave.  Gold 
embroidery.  TyrrwhilU 


A ad  of  tine  orfraxa  had  she  eke 
A chapclet,  no  »emely  on, 

No  iwuer  wered  maids  upon. 

CAaarerr.  The  Romant  of  the  Bote,  p,  175. 

Of  orfraie?  fresh  was  her  garland, 

I which*  Hwne  have  a thousand 
Saw  never  ywis,  no  garland  yet, 

So  well  wrought  of  »lke  aa  »t. 

Id.  fi.  p.  1 77. 


(yRGAN,  it.  Fr.  organe;  It.  organo,  orga - 

O'rqan,  v.  nizsare  ; Sp.  organo,  organizar ; 

Orga'nick,  lAL  orgaimm;  Gr.  opyarov,  from 

Orga'nical,  «5p7 a,  «bpya,  from  the  obsolete  «p 7“ 

Oroa'nically,  c iv,  to  do  or  make. 

Organize,  That  with  which  any  thing 

(Yruanism,  may  be  made  or  done ; the  organa 

O' roan  1ST,  of  sense,  by  which  we  see,  hear, 

Oroamza'txon.  J &c.  An  instrument  of  Music. 
OrganicJi , instrumental,  working,  operating;  acting 
as  means  or  instrument. 


W Quid's  t thou  be  treated  witli  in  the  iueflkbla  dialect  of  heaven  ? 
A Us ! fond  creaturo,  thou  art  elemented  and  organed  for  other  appre- 
hensions, for  a lower  commerce  of  perception. 

Mannyngham.  Discourse,  (l681,)p.  89. 

Thia  woman  was  not  inspired  with  the  Holy  Qhoite,  nor # sent 
from  God,  (aa  the  Frenchemen  beitrue)  but  an  cnehtatereasc.  an 

or  gone  of  Lhe  deuilL 

Hall.  Henry  Vi.  The  ninth  1 ere. 
And  his  brother's  name  was  Juhal,  of  him  cam*  all  that  enrryie 
theuueluo  vo  y*  harps  A ou  the  organ?. 

Bible,  Anno  155L  Oenetis,  ch.  is. 


Ye  \ ndurdand  by  thi^wonl  (really)  curporaliter.  i.  Corporally,  ORGAN, 
"*  * ist  i*  vndentanded  a aaturall  bodie  and  - - 


so  that  by  the  bodi*  of  Christ 
organic  aJ l . 

Pox.  Martyrs,  fol.  1301.  Quern  Mary.  Anno  1554. 


ORGASM. 


IVho  made  the  mouth  ? who  lh’  eye  f or  who  the  ear  ? 

Or  who  deprivaa  (how  oryawsof  their  use  f 

Drayton.  Mate?  Hit  Birth  and  Miracles,  book  i. 


It  is  true  that  in  organ t there  is  a confused  murmur  for  a white, 
after  you  have  played;  but  that  is  but  while  the  bvllowes  ate  in 
foiling.  Bacon.  Natural  History.  Cent.  lit.  sec.  107. 

Hi*  gentle  dumb  expression  turn’d  at  length 
The  eye  of  Eve  to  mark  his  play  ; he  glad 
Of  her  attention  gain'd,  with  serpent  tongue 
Organic,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air, 

Hu  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began. 

Milton.  Paradtoc  Lott,  book  ix.  L 530. 


12.  Besides  the  figure  and  number  of  organical  parts  in  the 
brain  of  a man ; haw  much  superior  is  it,  with  reaped  to  its  bulk 
alone  compared  with  his  body,  to  that  of  any  other  creaturo  ? 

• Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  t.  fol.  25. 

Not  to  give  them  a mucker  sight,  as  some  learned  anatomists 
have  thought,  for  it  is  the  advantageous  organism  or  the  rye  by 
which  that  is  procured.  Id.  lb.  book  ii,  ch.  iii.  fol.  42. 

In  the  bodies  of  animals,  the  true  and  proper  cause  of  motion,  or 
the  determination  thereof  at  least ; is  not  (be  matter  rtarlf  organized  / 
but  tbe  soul  either  aa  cogitative,  or  plastickly-sclf  active,  vitally 
united  thereunto,  and  naturally  ruling  over  it. 

Cuduvrlh.  Intellectual  System,  book  L ch.  v.  fol.  668. 

Whereby  it  [matter]  hath  a perfect  knowledge  of  whatsoever  it 
self  cuukl  do  or  suffer  (though  without  animal  consciousness)  and 
cun  form  itself  to  the  best  advantage,  sometimes  improving  itself 
by  organization,  to  sen  to  in  hrutev,  and  to  reason  and  reflexive 
understanding  in  men.  Id.  J5.  fol.  687. 

But  oh  1 what  art  can  teach, 

What  human  voice  can  reach, 

The  sacred  organ'?  praise  ? 

Notes  inspiring  holy  loro. 

Notes  that  wing  their  beuvenly  ways, 

To  mend  the  choirs  above. 

Dry  den.  Song  3.  For  Saint  Cecilia?  Day.  1687. 

All  stone*,  metals,  and  minerals,  are  real  vegetables ; that  if, 
grow  organically  from  proper  seed*,  as  well  as  plants. 

Locke.  Horkt,  voL  iv.  p.  580.  Element?  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
ch.  viii. 


After  the  Restoration  of  King  Ch.  II.  be  (Christoph.  Gibbons}  was 
principal  organist  of  his  charnel,  his  principal  organist  in  private, 
master  of  the  singing  boys  belonging  thereunto,  organist  of  West- 
minster, and  one  of  ms  Majesty's  private  music. 

trood.  Ftuii  Oxonientis,  vol.  ii.  fol.  1 53. 

A great  port  of  this  difference  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  tbe 
ideas  and  feelings  which  the  habitual  studies  and  amusements  of 
tho  poet  hare  avion  ated  with  hla  organieat  perceptions. 

Stewart.  Philosophy  of  the  Unman  Mind , part  ii.  ch.  V.  sec.  3. 

p.  393. 

That,  nevertheless,  we  aro  not  to  conclude  that  avery  organized 
being  is  informed  with  soch  an  essence,  as  to  have  an  actual  prin- 
ciple of  motion  and  perception. 

Brookes.  Universal  Beauty , book  hr.  n. 

Natural  superiority  of  intellect  can  arise  only  from  an  happier 
organisation  of  the  tenses,  or  tho  sensorium. 

Beddoet.  Mathematical  Evidence,  p.  61. 

ORGASM,  Fr.  orgutme;  Gr.  Opydapon,  from  oprf&- 
£itv,  inciiare , instigarc,  to  incite  or  instigate.  Applied 
to 

Any  sudden  excitement  or  strong1  emotion. 

By  mean*  of  tbe  curious  lodgment  and  inosculations  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve#  beforomentiaoed,  the  urgnrmet  of  tbe  spirits  should  be 
allayed,  and  perturbations  of  the  mind  in  a great  measure  quieted 
and  stilted. 

Derhanu  Phytico- Theology,  book  ir.  dl.  Ilk  p.  135. 

■ Vain,  ah  vain  the  hope 
Of  future  peace,  this  orgasm  control ‘d  1 

Shenslone.  Economy. 
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ORGIES.  ORGIES,  Fr.  orgies;  Lit.  orgia ; Qr.  opyta^  for 
- which  various  Etymologies  are  proposed.  'Air®  t$»  opy?*, 
ORlBiTA.  a TQre  . (bacckantium  ;)  iro  t&u  bfnUr,  a moatihus , in 
*~,n" * which  they  were  celebrated  ; ab  arcere,  because 

the  uninitiated  were  driven  from  them  ; or  perhaps 
9eia,  divine  deeds  or  ceremonies.  See  VoMiua. 

As  when  with  crowned  cups  unto  thc'Klian  god 
Those  priest*  high  cryies  held. 

Drayton.  Poiyolbion,  tong  6. 

Yet  thence  his  lustful  or  girt  he  enlarg'd. 

Even  to  Out!  hill  of  scandal,  hy  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide,  Lust  hard  by  lint* ; 

Till  good  Joeiah  drove  them  thence  to  hell. 

Mi/ton.  Paradise  Last,  book  L l.  243. 

In  solemn  show  she  bade  the  dames  advance. 

And  in  dissembled  urgiet  led  the  dance. 

Pitt.  Firgil.  AZncid,  book  vL 

ORGULOUS,  Fr.  nrgucillcux,  orgueil,  pride,  arro- 
gance. Orgdlice  is  used  in  the  A.  S.  version  of  Boe- 
thius, p.  41.  Caseneuve  derives  from  Gr.  spyrXov, 
iracundut,  from  bfr/igttrOat,  irasci. 

Proud,  swelling. 

But  they  wyst  nat  how  to  pus*  )*  ryoor  of  Deroe,  which®  was 
fall  and  orgulous  at  cnrtayuo  rinses,  and  especially  rather  in  Somer 
than  in  Winter. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Owtyde,  voL  ii.  ch.  192.  p.  297. 

In  Troy  there  lyes  the  scene : from  Ties  of  Greece 
The  Pnnee*  oryilhms,  their  high  Wood  chaf  d, 

Haue  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ahippes 
Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 
Of  crnell  ware®. 

SJtabprarr.  Troylus  and  Craeide.  Prologue. 

ORGYIA,  in  Zoology,  a geauj  erf  Ltpidoplmut 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  short,  deeply  bipecti- 
nated  in  the  males,  abruptly  terminated  ; serrated  in  the 
females,  each  serrature  producing  a bristle  ; palpi  two, 
short,  compact,  hairy,  biartkulate,  the  basal  joint  small, 
the  terminal  large,  broad,  ovate,  subacute ; maxilla 
obsolete;  head  small,  hairy;  fhorar  slender,  not  crested; 
wings  deflexed,  short,  triangular,  or  wanting;  legs 
rather  stout,  anterior  elongated ; the  femora  and  tibia 
of  all,  and  the  tarsi  of  the  anterior,  fringed  with  elon- 
gate hairs.  Larva  with  distinct  fascicles  of  hair  on  the 
sides,  and  several  dorsal  tufls,  two  or  more,  composed 
of  capitate  hairs,  on  the  sides  of  the  body  and  head,  one 
on  the  penultimate  joint,  and  some  shorter  ones  at  the 
apex  ; pupa  slightly  pilose,  with  an  acute  spine  at  the 
tip ; foUirulxLs  ovate,  of  a very  loose  texture. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Phalana  bombyx  anliqua,  Lin- 
neeus;  Donovan,  vol.  i.  p.  6.  The  insects  of  this  genus  are 
remarkable,  at  least  the  males,  for  iheir  peculiar  vacillating 
or  vapouring  flight,  and  the  females,  which  are  apterous, 
appear  scarcely  to  leave  the  folliculus  in  which  they  are 
hatched,  but  after  impregnation  deposit  their  eggs  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  folliculus  itself.  There  are  at 
least  six  species  known,  of  which  two  are  natives  of  Bri- 
tain. 

ORIBITA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Acari. 

Generic  character.  Head  small,  produced  anteriorly 
and  covering  the  trophi ; eyes  minute  ; body  covered  by 
a coriaceous  skin;  abdomen  subglobose;  legs  eight; 
tarsi  furnished  with  short  claws. 

Type  of  tike  genus,  O.  ge/iiculaia  ; Laireille,  Genera 
Crust,  et  Ins.  p.  149.  A numerous  genus,  the  species 
of  which  are  found  under  stones,  beneath  damp  bark, 
Ac. 


ORIENT. 


ORICHALCH,  Lot.  aurichalcum,  or  orichalcum ; ORI- 

Gr.  •pw^aXcot,  as  mantanum  : from  epo«,  a mountain,  CliALCU. 
and  brass.  But  see  Vossius,  and  Aurichjll- 

chum. 

Not  Bilbo  stvrta,  nor  brass  from  Corinth  fet. 

Nor  costly  orica/c he  from  strange  Phcenieo ; 

But  such  as  could  both  Phoebus  arrowed  ward, 

And  tb*  hay  ling  darts  of  Heaven  beating  hard. 

Spenser.  Muiopotmoe. 

fXRIENT,  adj.  "j  Fr.  orient ; It.  oriente  ; Sp. 

O' nix  nt,  n.  oriente ; Lai.  orient;  Gr.  ty-c**', 

O'aiENCY,  to  rise,  or  raise  ; rising,  and  con- 

Ohu.'.vtal,  adj.  I sequentially,  shining,  brilliant,  (as 
Orie'ntal,  n.  f with  the  rays  of  the  Sun,)  also 
Oai£'NTALi«M,  Eastern  ; because  the  Sun  rises  In 
Ohie'ntalist,  the  quarter  wc  call  East. 

Orienta'lity.  J Orientalism ; an  idiom  or  form 
of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  Languages. 

Foe  of.  o porta,  fine  oriental!. 

Her  white  crowns  was  iro&ked  all. 

CAauccr.  legend  tf  Good  Women.  Prologue,  p.  300, 
la  the  orient  with  many  a faire  dice, 

Appertensuat  unto  the  majestes 
Or  Rome. 

Id.  The  it knits  Tale,  v.  14320. 


And  firv  Phebu*  riseth  np  so  bright 
That  nil  the  orient  lougheth  of  tn«  sight, 

And  with  his  stremes  crieth  in  the  groves 
The  silver  drupes,  hanging  ou  the  leves 

Id.  The  A mgh/es  Tide,  v.  1 426. 

Of  the  which  line,  from  a little  cross®  in  the  bordura  vatu  the  cen- 
time of  the  large  buta,  is  defied  the  east  line,  or  ®ls  the  line  oriental. 

Id.  The  Conclusions  of  the  Astrolabie, 
Hi*  climate  is  in  orient, 

Where  that  he  is  most  violent 

Gou'er.  Conf.  Am.  book  vi.  p.  210. 

On  the  other  side  that  was  ovnde  su  settc  with  signes  called 
cifers  of  fine  gold,  the  whiehe1  were  set  with  great  and  oriental 
pezlss.  Hall.  Henry  11 II.  The  twrt/ih  Ye re. 

And  float  which  is  without  the  two  said  transumall  lines  is 
aneiy  to  shew  bow  the  orienJaH  part  is  joined  with  the  Occident,  and 
Occident  with  the  orient. 

HiMuyt.  Fbyngtt,  !yc.  voL  i,  til.  215.  J I.  Bob.  Thorne. 

Us  chose  so  many  as  made  a faire  chainc,  which  for  their  like- 
nca»o  and  uniformity  iu  roundaesse.  orientmrss,  and  pideness  of 
many  excellent  colours,  with  equality  iu  greatness®,  were  very  faire 
and  rare. 

Id.  lb.  vo*.  hi.  fol.  269.  J/.  Thomas  fhriot. 

If  he  [chameleon]  lie  laid  upon  blow,  or  red  or  white  ; the  green 
spots  receive  a mow  orient  lustre. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  iv.  106.  360. 

Black  and  thorny  plum  tree  is  of  the  dropnt  orieney. 

Evelyn,  book  iii.  ch.  iv.  sec.  12. 

For  the  Jews,  and  all  the  Orientals,  took  all  those  prophecies  re- 
lating to  the  Messiah,  and  state  of  ihe  Christian  church,  that  is 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  a literal  sense ; with  expectation  of  a 
worldly  kingdom,  whereof  Jerusalem  should  be  the  head. 

Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra , book  ir.  eh.  i.  fol.  142. 


Whose  revolution  being  regular,  it  hath  no  power  nor  efficacy 
peculiar  from  its  onenlallity,  but  equally  dispereeth  his  bcames, 
unto  all  which  equally,  and  in  tbs  same  restriction,  receive  his 
lubtre.  „ 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Erremrt,  book  ri.  ch.  vii.  p.  382. 

But  when,  the  dewy  shark  emerging  bright, 

Aurora  streaks  tbs  sky  with  orient  light, 

Let  each  deplore  his  dead  : the  riles  of  woo 
Art  all,  alas!  tb®  living  con  bestow. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  ir. 

Here  he  began  a practice  h«  continued  in  Italy,  of  retiring  to  a 
cave  without  thw  town  for  t be  purpose  of  study,  but  in  fact  the  idea 
was,  like  most  other*  of  his,  oriental.  Observer,  No.  9. 
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ORIFICE.  ORIFICE*  ft.  Fr.  orifice;  It.  and  Sp.  orificio  ; Lat. 

“ orificium ; from  os,  a mouth,  and  facere , to  make  or 
ORIGIN.  f<Jrm 

* Any  opening  in  form  of  a mouth  ; any  opening;*  or 

perhaps  more  strictly  applied  to  the  superficial  gap  or 
opening. 

The  lower  orifee,  or  mouth  of  the  utomach,  is  not  placed  at  the 
my  bottom,  but  at  the  nidi’.  end  is  called  the  janitor,  (or  porter,)  as 
•coding  out  the  fowl  now  concoded,  through  (lie  entrails. 

!*•  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  cau-  2.  note  35. 

■ ■ — ■ ■■  Let  me  see  the  wound  : 

This  herb  wiU  stay  the  current,  being  bound 
Fast  to  the  onfee. 

Peatman/  ami  Fletcher.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  net  it.  sc.  1. 


The  action  of  the  stomach  is  totally  slop'd  by  too  great  repletion, 
in  which  case  both  the  infers  of  tho  stomach  by  a necessary  me- 
chanism close,  and  neither  will  adroit  or  expel  any  thing. 

Arbuihnat,  Oh  Aliment*,  ch.  L prop.  2.  p.  7. 

Sulphureous  exhalations  rise  from  the  crevices;  and  from  tut  art. 
fee  at  one  of  the  extremities  a thick  vapour  by  day,  *n<l  a pale  blue 
flame  by  night,  burst  forth  with  a murmuring  sound  and  great  ini' 
peluosity,  Euslare.  half,  vul.  Li.  ch.  xii.  p.  421. 

ORIFLAMBE,  (a  banner  so  called,  q.  d.  t turret 
Jlamma ,)  Fr.  oriflambt.  " The  great  and  holy  standard 
of  France ; borne  at  first  only  in  war  made  ngainst  the 
Infidels  ; but  ufterwards  used  in  all  other  wars  ; and  at 
length  utterly  lost  in  a battle  against  the  Flemings." 
Cotgrave. 

And  see  the  Historical  Division,  ch.  Ixxiii.  p.  615. 

Sir  Reynold*.*  Camyan  haneret,  that  dayc  hare  the  oryfamhe, 
a specui'.l  relique  that  the  Frenshe  kynge*  th  to  bere  before  them 
in  al'ie  battnyles.  Fabyan,  toI.  ii-  p.  4 07.  Anna  1355. 

ORIGAN,  Lat.  origanum  ; Gr.  optiyavov. 

Origan  or  orgaroent,  which  In  taut  fas  wee  have  said)  resembldh 
MTciie,  hath  many  kinds,  and  all  mcdicinable. 

Holland.  Pfinie,  Tol.  ii.  ch.  xvii. 


ORIGANUM,  in  Botany \ a genus  of  the  class  Didjf 
natnia,  order  Gymnospermia,  natural  order  Lahialee. 
Generic  character:  flowers  collected  into  a four-sided 
Btrobilus,  or  dense  spike  ; superior  lip  of  the  corolla 
erect,  flat ; inferior  three-parted,  segments  equal ; flow- 
ers interspersed  with  broad  bractcal  leaves. 

Seventeen  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere. O.  r ulgare,  Common  Marjorum,  is  a native  of 
England.  Several  species  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens. 


O RIGIN,  v. 
Ori'ginal,  adj. 
Original,  n. 
Oh  icjina'li  nr, 
Originally, 
Originate, 


Fr.  origine ; It  origine ; Sp. 
origen ; Lat  origo  ; from  oriri,  to 
rise. 

^ Rise,  spring,  source,  or  foun- 
tain ; beginning ; first  or  primary 
, state  of  being  or  existence  ; first 
O rio inaction.  J issue  or  procession  ; derivation  or 
descent. 


O gtotonie,  full  of  curved  nesse  ; 

O cauw  fir»t  of  our  confusion, 

O original  of  our  damnation, 

TU  Crist  hod  bought  us  with  bit  blood  again, 

Chaucer.  The  Parilanrret  Tale,  v.  12434. 
Thus  maie  no  muon  well  furxako 
That  ihilke  sitiau  original. 


Gower.  Conf  Am.  book  v.  p.  136.* 
The  Bcrvpturo  toketh  syngularly  vnto  the  hearte,  and  vnto  tho 
roto  and  orygynall  fount nync  of  all  nyiure,  whiche  is  vnWrefe  in 
the  bottom  of  tho  heart. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Prologue  to  the  Romaynes. 
The  «amo  church  i«  likewise  I say  the  Tery  true  church,  sith 
that  originally  y* scripture  is  knowen  os  Tindall  hymrelfcconfraath 
by  noire  other  churchc,  ox  the  Ciytlre  is  originaUyt  learned  by  none 
otlrer  scripture. 

Str  Thnmas  A lore.  Market,  foL  734.  The  Second  Part  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tyndall. 


The  Goths,  VandaW,  and  Longobards,  whose  coruing  down  like 
an  inundation  overwhelmed,  as  they  say,  all  the  glory  of  learning 
in  Europe,  have  vet  left  us  still  their  laws  and  customs,  ox  the  ortg?. 
nols  of  most  of  the  provincial  constitutions  of  Christendom. 

Daniel.  Defence  of  Rhyme. 
Because  originally,  most  prince*  were  fathers  cf  families. 

Grew.  Cot  mo  Sacra,  book  iv.  ch.  viil  fgl.  238. 


ORIGIN. 
OR  IOLL'S. 


And  by  alternate  gratitude  supplies 

The  thinrty  earth,  and  makes  new  streams  arise, 

Winch  by  an  ever  active  imitation, 

Return  from  whence  they  had  origination, 
liromc.  Paraphrase  upon  the  frit  Chapter  of  Ecclesiastes. 

Tire  t.ny i n>f  forms,  P j-ropilus,  a*  it  is  tlvought  the  noblest,  so,  if  I 
mistake  not,  it  hath  Iwen  fuujid  one  of  the  most  petpkxed  enquiries 
that  liehuig  to  natural  philosophy. 

Bayte.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  37.  An  Erumen  of  the  Origin  and  Doc- 
trine of  Substantial  Forms. 


The  greatest  commendation,  which  my  own  partiality  can  give  to 
my  productions,  is,  that  they  are  copies,  and  no  farther  to  be  allowed, 
than  as  they  hare  something  more  or  Ira  of  the  original. 

Dryden.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

No.  I think  be  would  have  set  out  just  a s he  did,  with  the 
oriymof  ideas : the  proper  starting-post  of  a grammarian  who  is  to 
treat  of  (heir  signs. 

Toohe.  Works,  vol.  L p.  34.  Some  Considerations  of  Mr.  Locke's 
Essay,  ch.  ii. 

In  the  state  bed-chamber  is  a portrait  of  Edward  VI.  It  was 
originally  a half  length,  but  has  been  very  badly  converted  into  a 
whole  figure  since  the  time  of  Holbein. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Printing,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.p.  130. 

I have  sometimes  thought  that  it  might  originate  to  the  school  of 
Thales,  who  held  water  to  be  tho  first  principle  of  oil  things. 

Observer,  No.  1. 

ORIOLUS,  from  the  Latin  aurum , Gesner ; Oriole , 
Pen.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Dentirostrcs,  order  Passer  ex,  class  Axes. 

Generic  character.  Beak  longish,  conical,  and  com- 
pressed horizontally  at  the  base ; upper  mandible  having 
an  elevated  ridge,  and  notched  at  the  point ; nostril* 
basal,  lateral,  naked,  and  pierced  horizontally  in  a broad 
membrane;  wing*  of  moderate  length,  first  alar -quill 
very  short,  second  longer,  and  third  longest;  tarsus 
rather  shorter  than,  or  of  equal  length  wilh  the  middle 
toe;  toes  three  before  and  one  behind,  the  outer  con- 
nected with  the  middle  toe. 

These  birds  were  included  by  Linnieus  among  the 
Coast'd’,  which  they  resemble  only  in  colour.  They  ap- 
proach nearest  to  the  Thrushes,  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  merely  by  the  greater  strength  of  their 
beak  and  the  comparative  shortness  of  their  tarsi.  They 
all  belong  to  the  Old  World,  and  are  remarkable  for 
having  their  plumage  generally  black  and  yellow.  The 
females  differ  from  the  males  in  being  either  green- 
ish or  dingy-yellow,  and  the  young  birds  always  resemble 
the  female.  They  live  among  the  woods  and  bramble* 
in  solitary  pairs,  and  collect  in  flocks  during  Autumn 
for  the  purpose  of  migration.  They  feed  on  insects* 
on  different  kinds  of  berries  and  soft  fruit,  especially 
cherries. 

O,  Galbula,  Gmel. ; It  Loriot,  Buff.  ; Golden  Oriole, 
Lath. ; ll'i tic  all , Will  ugh.  Ten  inches  long,  about  the 
size  of  a Thrush ; of  a golden-yellow  colour ; a spot  be- 
tween the  beak  and  eye;  the  wings  and  tail  black,  the 
latter  tipped  with  yellow  ; beak  red ; irides  bright  red ; 
legs  bluish-grey.  The  female  is  olive-green  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  greyish-while  tinged  with 
yellow  beneath,  the  feathers  all  streaked  on  their  stems 
with  brownish-grey;  wings  brown  edged  with  otivc- 
gTcy ; tail  olive  tinged  with  blackish.  Is  common  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  but  rare  iu  England  ; lives  in  the 
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0BIOLUS.  woods,  and  hangs  its  nest  very  artificially  between  the 
— slender  branches  of  oaks  ; lays  four  or  five  eggs,  white 
OE13SA.  spotted  with  brown  or  black.  Its  note  is  loud,  and 
somewhat  resembles  its  French  name.  The  Italians 
think  that  it  points  to  the  ripening  of  figs  by  its  song, 
and  thut  it  utters  the  words  Conladino  d maluro  lo  fco ? 

O.  Ckinensit,  Gtncl. ; tc  Loriot  de  la  Chine,  Buff.; 
Chinese.  Oriole.  Of  a golden-yellow  colour  ; the  upper 
part  of  the  bock,  the  wings  and  edges  of  the  tail-quills 
black.  This  species  is  considered  by  Horseficld  os  merely 
a variety  of  the  preceding.  From  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

O.  Xanthnnotu*,  Horeef. ; Yellow-backed  Oriole. 
Rather  smaller  than  the  Chinese  Oriole,  measuring  only 
seven  inches  in  length;  its  general  colour  black ; the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly  whitish  streaked  with 
black;  scapulars,  rump,  and  caudal-quills  yellow  above; 
bill  reddish-brown  ; irides  yellow  ; legs  dusky-blue.  Is 
found  solitary  in  a few  parts  of  the  Isle  of  Java,  and 
never  quits  the  closest  shade.  The  female  of  this  bird 
has  been  described  in  the  Addition  to  the  Ornithological 
Article  of  the  Encyclopedic  as  le  Loriot  Grirele. 

O.  Melanoeephalus , Lin.;  Ic Loriot  Rieur , Le  Vaill. ; 
Black-headed  Oriole.  About  eight  inches  and  three- 
quarters  long.  Dutneril  doubts  whether  it  be  not  the 
same  species  as  the  Loriot  Coudougnan , the  two  birds 
havingso  great  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  plumage 
of  both  u merely  black  and  yellow,  the  head  and  neck 
as  far  as  the  chest  being  btack,  and  the  wings  and  tail 
having  some  black ; but  the  black-headed  species  has 
the  beak  longer  and  stronger  than  the  other,  its  tail 
shorter  and  more  square,  and  the  black  marking  of  the 
neck  terminating  in  a point,  whilst  in  the  Coudougnan 
it  expands  into  a broad  arc.  In  the  female  an  olive 
tinge  pervades  the  plumage,  giving  it  a more  sombre 
hue  than  in  the  male.  It  lives  in  the  woods,  and  builds, 
in  the  highest  trees,  a nest  composed  of  wood  and 
flexible  roots,  covered  extemully  with  moss,  and  within 
with  feathers ; in  this  the  female  lays  four  eggs  of  a dingy 
white  colour,  with  brown  spots  on  the  larger  end. 

O..F:ridii,  Vieill.;  Croatia  Firidis,  Loth,;  Green 
Oriole.  About  ten  inches  long ; the  general  colour  psle* 
green,  spotted  with  brown  and  black  on  the  throat ; chest 
whitish;  wings  and  tail  blackish  ; beak  horn  colour; 
legs  black.  From  New  Holland. 

O.  Fariegalus , Vieill. ; Varied  Oriole.  Forehead 
black  ; upper  part  of  the  body,  the  throat,  and  chest 
black  and  white  mingled  on  a greenish  ground  ; sides 
yellow  ; belly  and  under  parts  white  spotted  with  black ; 
tail  blackish  with  a greyish  edge  inclining  to  blue,  and 
the  eight  lateral  quills  tipped  with  a large  while  spot ; 
beak  rosy  ; legs  black.  From  New  Holland. 

O.  Radio  tut.  Lath. ; (e  Loriot  Ray b,  Vieill. ; Radiated 
Oriole.  Upper  part  of  the  body  and  tail  orange  ; head, 
throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  wings  blackish,  the  feathers 
tipped  with  white. 

O.  Aureus,  Lin.;  Paradisea  Aurea,  Lath. ; le  Loriot 
Orangb,  Vieill. ; Orange  Oriole , Rather  larger  than 
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ORISSA  is  a considerable  Province  of  the  Western 
Peninsula  of  India,  to  the  North-East  of  the  Dekan, 
properly  so  called,  but  comprehended  within  it  accord- 
Orissa.  iug  to  its  modern  limits.  Orixa,  as  the  name  of  this 
Province  was  formerly  spelt,  is  the  Portuguese  mode  of 


the  Common  Oriole ; the  male  of  this  species  is  remark-  ORIOLU8. 
able  for  a large  tafl  of  flexible  feathers,  which  ft  has  the  — 
power  of  spreading,  and  forms  upon  the  back  a kind  of  ORISSA, 
cloak,  part  of  which  falls  over  the  upper  part  of  the  wings  s,— 
and  chest ; the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  the  tuil  are 
of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  and  brilliant  as  raw  silk  ; the 
under  part  of  the  orbit  and  the  throat  are  black,  and 
terminate  in  a point  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ; the 
rump,  the  upper  coverts  of  the  tail  mid  wings  and  the 
scapulars  are  golden-yellow,  and  all  the  under  parts 
jonquil ; the  primary  quills  are  black,  the  •iccondaries 
black  only  at  their  tips,  and  the  lerUats  entirely  yellow ; 
the  twelve  caudal  quills,  which  are  of  equal  length,  are 
black  glossed  with  olive,  and  terminated  above  in  a 
yellow  spot,  which  is  not  seen  beneath  ; the  upper  man- 
dible and  the  tip  of  the  lower  black,  the  remainder  of 
the  latter  brownish  ; legs  black-brown.  The  female  is 
mostly  olive,  the  throat  marked  with  olive  streaks  on  a 
black  ground  ; beak  ami  legs  black-brown.  From  New 
Guinea.  This  bird  was  considered  as  a Paradise  Bird 
by  Edwards,  on  account  of  its  pendent  silky  tuft. 

See  Button,  Planches  Enluminhes  j Temminck,  Ma- 
nuel des  Oiseaux ; Latham,  General  History  of  Birds. 

PRISON,!  Fr.  oraison  ; 1 1.  orations;  Sp.  ora- 

O'ratson.  ycion,  from  Lat.  orare , to  pray.  See 
Oration. 

A prayer,  a supplication ; the  second  syllable,  though 
etymologically  long,  is  by  our  Poets  usually  made 
short ; Dyer  wanted  it  long,  and  has  written  it  afier  the 
French. 

N<m  wer  J>cr  y come  from  Bangor  monrkes  monjan. 

In  vastyng  and  in  cry  tom,  to  bydde  agen  Juer  too. 

R-  (i touted er,  p.  235. 

Anon  ai  kys  holy  mon  adds  hyt  oryton  f do  here, 

Stalward  man  of  speche  he  was,  holy  man  as  be  were, 

}o  gtui  he  to  tellea  }u>‘ 

Id.  p.  350. 

Ortas  I do  to  Crist  bi  *1  myn  onto  ms  that  ghe  be  dwellings  in 
him  and  lastioge  bi  the  biheote  abiding*  in  the  dai  of  doom. 

It'ictif.  Lodicemtit,  fol.  99. 

Of  omens  ve  slid  understand,  that  orisons  or  prayers,  is  to  say,  a 
pitous  will  of  hertc,  that  srtteth  it  in  God,  and  expre-ueth  it  by 
word  outward,  to  remerc  harmes,  and  to  have  thing**  tpirituel  and 
perdurable,  and  lomtirnc  temporrt  (hinges.  Of  which  oniewu,  c cries 
m the  vritvn  of  the  paternoster  hath  Jesu  Crist  enclosed  most 
t hinges.  Chaucer.  Tkt  Per  toner  Tote,  p.  1C 9. 

Adam  and  first  matron  Eve 

Had  ended  now  their  oritont,  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above,  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair*,  joy,  but  with  fear  yet  lirakt. 

Miitnn.  Paradite  Lott,  book  xi.  L.  137* 

An  active  life  long  oritom  forbids ; 

Yet  still  she  pray'd,  for  still  she  pray'd  by  deeds. 

Drydnt.  Eteonorm. 

■ The  pilgrim  oft 

At  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  antitctu  heart 
Aghast  the  voice  of  Time,  disparting  towers, 

Tumbliog  all  precipitate  duwn-danh’d. 

Rattling  around,  loud  thundering  to  the  Moon. 

Dyer.  The  R trim  of  Rome. 
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expressing  Ortshah,  or  Oreshah,  the  prevalent  corrup- 
tion of  Ut-d&sa,  or  Or-desa,  itself  an  abbreviation 
of  O'dra,  or  Urya-dcsa,  (i.  e.  the  Laud  of  O'dm,)  the 
ancient  denomination  of  this  Country.  In  the  Purknaa 
it  is  called  Utkala  dvsa,  (the  Celebrated  Country,)  the 
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ORISSA,  first  syllabic  of  which  is  commonly  pro  non  need  Ur  or 
V'“ -1 'Smmr'  Gr,  is  the  root  of  Ordra  or  Uryo.  Tins  name  was 

originally  applied  only  to  the  country  round  Katak,  its 
Boaadarit*.  Capital ; but  the  Province,  to  which  it  is  now  given,  cx- 
tends  nearly  from  16°  to  23°  North,  being  contiguous 
ou  the  North  to  Bengal ; bounded  on  the  East  by  the 
Sea  and  the  Circars;  on  the  South  by  the  river  Gddaverf ; 
and  oil  the  West  by  the  tract  called  Gdndw&nah,  which 
separates  it  from  Ber&r.  Its  extent  is  now  nearly  400 
. miles  from  North  to  South,  but  it  varies  much  in  breadth. 
BubdiTV  Its  present  subdivisions,  going  from  North  to  South, 
nans"  are,  1.  Sing’h-b’humi ; 2.  Kunjdir;  (Kednj’her ;)  3. 

Moharbaoj ; 4.  Balasore;  (Bahaswar  ;)  5.  Kburdah  ; and 
6.  Katak. 

its  maritime  districts  are  more  or  less  flat  and  al- 
luvial, fertile  and  populous ; but  they  are  backed  by  a 
large  tract  of  rugged  and  thickly-wooded  hills,  in- 
terested by  deep  ravines,  and  inhabited  by  wild,  un- 
civilized Tribes  ; the  atmosphere  also,  pent  up  in  these 
Nstirei.  humid  forests,  is  peculiarly  pestilential.  The  natives  of 
the  plains  are  all  Hindis, divided  into  castes,  and  scrupu- 
lously observant  of  fire  doctrines  taught  by  their  Gurus. 
Castes.  (Ghostly  Fathers.)  The  tradesmen,  ranked  in  thirty-six 

pit’haks,  or  guilds,  are  all  either  Sudr&s,  or  of  the  mixed 
class  called  Baran  Ranker.  (Saukura-varna.)  There  are 
seven  or  eight  families  of  pretended  Kshattriyas,  but  the 
learned  in  genealogies  bold  them  to  be  all  SCidras.  Only 
two  classes  of  Bauiyas,  the  druggists  and  money* 
changers,  are  believed  to  be  pure  Vuisyas.  The  Brah- 
mans are  of  the  Utkala  family,  one  of  the  six  affirmed 
to  have  been  originally  brought  from  Saka  dwipa.  (As. 
Res.  v.  5b.)  They  acknowledge  the  same  laws,  and 
are  of  course  under  the  same  discipline  as  the  BrAhmans 
elsewhere;  being  respected  in  proportion  as  they  re- 
strict themselves  to  the  functions  of  their  Order;  but  a 
large  part  of  the  agricultural  population  consists  of 
lilaslan  (MnhAst'hAna)  Brahmans,  who  ufTect  to  despise 
the  Bed  (Veda)  Brahmans,  engaged  in  learned  pursuits 
and  living  on  alms.  The  M&stfins  possess  large  gardens 
of  areca,  betel,  Ac.  which  they  employ  themselves  in 
cultivating.  The  inhabitants  of  the  low  lands  are  re- 
markable for  their  dulucss  and  effeminacy,  {A yin 
Akbari,  ii.  11.)  but  they  are  gentle,  quiet,  and  submis- 
sive Even  the  meat  have  small  and  delicate  faces, 
and  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  women,  except 
Mown*  by  their  dress.  The  natives  of  the  mountains  are  shy, 
taineen.  sullen,  and  inhospitable,  slates  of  tyrannical  Chiefs,  who 
themselves  are  abandoned  to  debauchery  and  supersti- 
tion. In  Sanskrit  they  are  called  Pul inda;  they  consist  of 
Kols,  K’ hands,  and  Sure,  and  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
Hindus  iu  language,  features,  and  manners.  The  Kdls 
are  subdivided  into  thirteen  Tribes,  and  are  said  to  be 
the  original  inhabitants  of  tlie  K biant  a dt’sa,  a hilly 
tract  between  the  Suban-reka  and  RrAhmnni  Rivers. 
“ They  are  a hardy,  athletic  race,'*  says  Mr.  Stirling,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  account  of  them, 
44  black  and  ill-looking,  ignorant  and  savage,*"  yet  they 
have  houses  built  of  wood,  and  cultivate  the  soil  with 
skill  and  diligence.  Though  unacquainted  with  the 
Hindu  Mythology,  they  venerate  the  Sahajina  tree, 
(Hyernnthera  moringa,)  pAdl,  (rice  in  the  husk,) 
musturd-secd  oil,  and  dogs,  and  ratify  a compact  by 
breaking  a straw.  (Stipuia.)  They  ore  very  fond  of  pork 
and  spirituous  liquors,  eat  of  almost  every  thing,  and 
are  usually  governed  by  t heir  own  Chiefs,  styled  MAnkis 
and  MandAs,  hut  are  sometimes  subject  to  the  Ilindd 
landholders.  (ZemtndArs.)  The  K’h&nds,  all  of  whom  live 
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to  the  South  of  the  MahAnadi,  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  GBI66A. 

the  Gdnds.  The  Stirs  inhabit  the  woods  at  the  foot  of  v v 

the  mountains  to  the  North  of  the  Mah&uadi,  priuci-  Khaoda. 
pally  about  A't  gurh  and  DAIjdrA.  They  are  of  a jet-  tom* 
black  hue,  low  iu  stature,  and  always  armed  with  a 
wood-axe;  in  general  harmless  and  inoffensive,  but 
utterly  destitute  of  any  moral  sense,  and  ready  to  sbed 
human  blood  on  the  smallest  incitement.  They  wor- 
ship stumps  of  trees,  blocks  of  stone,  and  deAsin  rocks, 
the  last  probably  iu  imitation  of  the  Hindi!  adoration  of 
the  Ydm ; and  they  live  either  settled  in  villages,  or  in  a 
migratory  state,  cultivating  millet  for  their  subsistence, 
but  eating  almost  every  kind  of  food  without  scruple. 

The  Government  of  Orissa,  like  that  of  most  parts  of  Goran- 
India,  is  iu  the  hands  of  the  great  landholders,  who  menl* 
hold  their  fiefs’under  the  Sovereign  by  a military  tenure, 
similar  to  that  still  prevailing  in  the  Grand  Siguior’a 
duminious,  and  iu  the  Feudal  times,  established  through- 
out Europe.  These  Chiefs,  whose  military  services  arc^ 
of  course,  no  longer  required,  are  styled  Zeuilndfkre  in 
the  districts  wherein  the  Moghuls  were  predominant ; 

K'h&ndAIto  («.  <r.  sword-bearers)  in  Orissa  Proper ; 

B’hum'a,  B’huiyhn,  or  B’huini  by  the  Hindus,  from  the 
Sanskrit  words  b'kurni,  earth,  or  b’kupali,  landlord  ; 

Suwuiit,  (from  the  Sanskrit  cudvantah , heroic,)  equiva- 
lent to  the  Persian  SerdUr,  or  Scvakin  arnldAr,  «.  e. 
vassals  holding  their  lauds  by  an  hereditary  military 
tenure.  In  the  Southern  districts  they  often  bear  the 
TAmil  title  of  Pallei'gAr,  equivalent  to  JAgir  dAr,  or 
Feudal  lord.  The  supreme  Chief  was  anciently  styled 
the  Gajapati,  (Master  of  the  Elephants,)  and  supposed 
to  he  one  of  the  four  great  Rajas  between  whom  the 
Indian  Empire  was  divided  by  their  Lord  Paramount, 
who  reigned  at  Hastini  pura,  59  miles  North-East  of 
Dihli.  All  his  great  officers  wore  of  the  military  class, 
(Kshattriyas,)  aud  lienee  the  Uriya  ZemindArs  claim  that  Oore*. 
rank  and  title  at  this  day,  although  their  pretensions  arc 
not  held  to  be  valid. 

The  Uriya,  or  Language  of  Odra  desa,  is  one  of  tbe  Language* 
purest  Dialects  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  approaches  very 
nearly  to  the  Bengalese.  It  prevail*  in  the  whole  tract 
between  Medini-pura  (Miduapore)  and  MAnaka-pattana, 
(Manick-palam,)  and  from  the  Sea  to  S&mmallpur  (o 
Samb'helpur)  on  the  MahAnadi.  The  people  of  O'dusah, 
says  Abu-l-fiizl,  (Ay.Akb.i i.  II.)  M write  their  letters 
on  leaves  of  the  tAr*  tree  with  a steel-pen,  held  iu  the 
clenched  fist,  so  that  paper  aud  ink  are  seldom  used.” 

44  The  deviations  of  the  Uriya  character  from  the  Ddva- 
nigari,”  as  Mr.  Colebrooke  observes,  {As.  Res.  vii. 

225.)  44  may  be  explained  from  the  practice  of  writing 
on  palm-leaves  with  an  irou  style,  or  on  paper  w ith  a pen 
cut  front  a porcupine's  quill.  It  (the  Uriya  character) 
differs  iu  this  roped  from  the  hand-writing  of  tho 
Northern  Tribes,  and  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  South- 
ern inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula.” 

In  the  time  of  Akbar,  Oritth  was  divided  into  five  Sircars,  ce 
Districts;  (Serkars ;)  i.  Jalesur,  (Jeliasore,)  including  Districts. 
Me'dini-pur  and  the  British  territory  North  and  East  of 
the  river  Subanrikah;  ii.  B'hadarak;  iii.  Kaiak  ; iv. 

Keling-dat  ul-put,  (Calinga  of  the  IlimKisotul  Greeks,) 
now  Slkiikdl ; v,  Ilaja-Mahi’udra,  corrupted  into  RAj- 
Mehiudcr,  and  UAja-Mandiri.  ( Ay.Akb . ii.  11.)  When 
Abu-l-fazl  wrote,  (x.d.  1593,)  these  Districts  had  been 


• Or  till,  either  the  Corypka  vmlrsculiftra,  C.  htlirrm,  or  Bunts*** 
JMeOi/crmit  ; all  cwbod  Ur,  lit,  or  tilt ; whence  tilt  put,  (tali-p^trs^ 
i.  e.  palm  leaf ;)  tirf,  or  t&dl,  *.  f.  toddy,  or  pakn-wiae. 
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OKBSA.  nnKed  to  th«  Sub«t>  (Province)  of  Bengal,  of  which  the 
first  of  them  has  erer  since  cowtinueil  to  form  a part, 
the  Subanrlkah  being  still  the  North-E«*tern  boomiery 
of  Oresnh. 

6ingboora.  Of  the  six  modern  Districts,  i.  Singk-b'hum,  or 
Stng'h-H ht'ttni,  (Lion  Land,)  on  the  North-Eastern 
confines,  is  a small  Principality,  politically  subordinate 
to  the  British  Government,  and  bounded  by  the  Ben- 
galese districts  of  Chatd  N&gpur  on  the  North- West, 
Medintpur  on  the  North  and  East,  Mrihar-banj  on  the 
South-East,  and  Kunjftr,  or  Rridnj'h&r,  on  the  South. 
Its  population,  in  1821,  was  estimated  at  66,2*27  souls. 
On  »u  South-Eastern  boundary  there  is  a vast  forest  of 
sul  trees,  (ttorts  robu*ta,)  extending  for  more  than  30 
miles  into  the  District  of  Sammallphr.  A valley  belong- 
ing to  this  territory,  called  Lark’ha-kril  from  the  Tribe 
inhabiting  it,  and  watered  by  the  rivers  Rrirri  and  Kcr- 
k&T,  was  first  discovered  in  1820  by  a detachment 
marching  through  that  part  of  the  country.  The  villages 
of  this  wild  Tribe  were  in  a very  flourishing  state  ; but 
ns  their  possessors  had  wantonly  attacked  this  detach- 
ment, and  could  not  be  brought  to  terms  by  amicable 
means,  force  was  requisite,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
desperate  resistance  made  by  these  mountaineers,  their 
habitations  and  granaries  were  destroyed.  They  are 
probably  a branch  of  the  Gond  race,  and  extend  to  the 
North-West,  almost  as  far  as  Chun&rgar'h  on  the 
Ganges.  They  burn  their  dead  and  bury  their  ashes, 
but  do  not  appear  to  have  embraced  the  Hindu  Faith. 
Trade  is  carried  on  with  their  neighbours  by  barter,  in 
pulse,  sesamum,  and  g*hl,  (clarified  butter,)  for  which 
salt,  coarse  cloths,  Ac.  are  received  iu  exchange. 

KMuiacror  **•  A'l/n/iir  is  a zeminddri  or  fief  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, lying  between  Sing’h-b’humi  and  Katak.  It  is 
said  to  extend  upwards  of  160  miles  from  North  to 
South,  and  120  from  East  to  West,  and  ta  for  the  most 
part  an  open  country,  occasionally  crossed  by  chains  of 
hills,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  wood ; much  of 
it  also  is  rocky  and  broken  into  deep  ravines,  the  beds  of 
wintry  torrents.  The  revenues  of  its  ltdjd,  whose  an- 
nual payment  to  the  British  Government,  in  1815,  was 
under  3000  rupees,  (£300,)  is  estimated  at  30,000, 
(■£’3000,)  a very  small  sum  considering  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  his  territory,  which,  besides  the  ordinary 
animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  that  part  of  India, 
has  valuable  iron  mines,  from  which  much  ore  is  ex- 
ported through  Balasore  to  Calcutta.  Its  Capital,  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  is  in  the  hills  overhanging  the  Bn'ila- 
rant  river,  in  21°  81'  North  and  35°  32'  East. 

"I®™*  ilL  Mifhar-banj,  another  large  remind  Art,  bounded 
®**  on  the  North  by  Mediuipur,  on  the  East  by  Bolrittir, 
(Batasore,)  on  the  South  by  Nflgir,  and  on  the  West  by 
the  mountains  inhabited  by  Grinds,  measures  about 
150  miles  one  way,  and  100  the  other  at  its  extreme 
points,  but  is  very  irregularly  shaped,  and  has  but  a mo- 
derate proportion  of  cultivated  ground.  It  is  thinly 
peopled,  ili-eultkaled,  and  was  formerly  much  infested 
by  elephants.  Its  revenue,  in  1S14,  was  estimated  at 
40,000  rupees.  (^4000.)  Rice,  timber,  gum-lac,  oil, 
and  d&mar,  (a  kind  vS  pitch,)  bows,  arrows,  and  spears 
are  its  exports.  This  territory  is  not  watered  by  any  large 
streams,  but  several  small  ones  rising  in  its  hills  descend 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Its  Capital  is  Hari- llar-pur, 
the  residence  of  the  ZemindAr,  in  21°  hi'  North  and 
86?  42'  East,  and  the  town  next  in  importance  is  BastAr, 
a little  to  the  South-West  of  Jalesur.  (JdlaaoR.)  The 
Chief  of  this  territory  became  finally  subject  to  the  Bri- 


tish Government  in  1608,  on  condition  of  paying  an  ORTS9A. 
annual  quit-rent  of  1000  rupees.  (C'100.) 

iv.  Bula*ort,  properly  Balerur,  or  Bale  near,  from  tl»«  Ballasorc. 
Mythological  Hero  Ba>a  IswaraorBaU:swsn»,  >«  a small 
District  at  the  North-Eastern  extremity  of  the  Province, 
named  from  it*  principal  city.  in  21°  32'  North  and  86° 

56/  East,  on  the  South  side  of  the  river  BorA  Btllang.  It 
is  still  the  principal  port  in  this  Province,  and  was  once 
a place  of  great  commerce,  as  the  ruins  of  several  Euro- 
pean factories,  long  since  deserted,  attest.  Near  Cband- 
pur,  on  the  shore  a few  miles  distant,  salt  is  manufac- 
tured by  lixiviating  the  mud,  and  there  the  salt-agent 
for  Kalak  resides.  Balesfir  has  dry  docks  capable  of 
receiving  vessels  which  do  not  draw  more  than  fourteen 
feet  of  water.  In  1822  its  population  was  estimated  at 
10,000  souls. 

v.  Khurdah , a small  Principality,  the  Capital  of  which,  Khaardnh. 
Khurdrth-gnr’h,  is  about  20  miles  South-West  of  Katak, 
though  generally  flat,  is  diversified  by  a few  isolated 

hills  of  sand  stone  containing  fragments  of  granite  ; and 
is  entirely  surrounded  by  a very  broad  belt  of  forests, 
carefully  rendered  impervious  by  the  aid  of  thorny 
shrubs  and  creepers  with  which  it  abounds.  In  1804 
there  were  only  three  roads  by  which  this  belt  could  be 
traversed.  Its  llAj&,  who  is  hereditary  High-priest  of  the 
Temple  of  J agnnn&l’h,  and  keeper  of  the  Deity’s  ward- 
robe, is  the  sole  Fountain  of  Honour  in  Katak,  and  still 
bears  the  same  titles  as  his  great  predecessor  Ananga 
B’him  I>?vn  in  the  Xlllh  Century.  The  Royal  residence 
was  first  at  Pipli,  (Pippali  ?)  about  15  miles  East  of 
Khurdnh-gar'h,  and  about  30  miles  nearly  due  North  of 
Jagaimai’h.  After  the  conquest  of  Katak,  this  Chief 
was  very  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment ; but  his  Capital  was  taken  in  lBtM,  and  he  soon 
afterwards  voluntarily  surrendered  himself.  In  1817, 
his  Pfuks  or  hereditary  militia,  instigated,  as  was  sup- 
posed, by  his  Diw&n  (Prime  Minister)  J-ig’hu  Band’hu. 
rebelled  against  Great  Britain,  and  under  (tie  cover  of 
their  forests,  (jangals,)  remained  in  a state  of  warfare 
for  almost  two  years.  The  RftjA  (Mukund  Driri)  and 
his  son  were  then  removed  to  Katak,  and  his  territories 
have  since  that  time  been  under  the  management  of  Bri- 
tish Collector* ; but  he  has  au  ample  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  dignity,  and  still  enjoys  his  authority 
over  the  Sanctuary  of  Jagann&t’h. 

vi.  Kalak,  the  largest  District  of  this  Province,  takes  Cuttack, 
its  name  from  the  Capital,  and  extends  nearly  200  miles 

from  the  Subanrikah  to  the  frontiers  of  Ganjam,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  more  than  lOO  mile* ; Katak  Pro- 
per, however,  the  District  originally  so  named,  was  of 
smaller  dimensions,  being  bounded  on  the  East  by  the 
SAlandl  River,  and  by  an  ill-defined  line  on  the  West. 

Taken  in  its  present  extent,  Katak  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  three  distinct  region* : 1.  the  alluvial  tract  formed  by 
the  Delta  of  the  MahAnadi ; (Great  Stream ;)  2.  the  DtHa  of 
Moghul-bandi,  or  central  level ; and  3.  the  RAjwAra,  Hahanada. 
(Royal  territory,)  or  high  lands,  occupying  altogether 
an  area  of  about  9000  square  miles.  This  Delta,  though 
not  in  form  strictly  answering  to  that  term,  is  more 
completely  alluvial  and  maritime  than  those  at  the 
mouths  of  either  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges.  For  nearly 
20  miles  from  the  beach,  it  is  a dead  Hat  covered  with 
wood,  completely  inundated  at  high  tides,  and  always 
supplied  with  fresh  water  by  numerous  streams  descend- 
ing from  the  adjoining  hills,  and  passing  through  it  into 
the  Sea.  Between  the  high  lands  and  this  marshy  level  Mogul- 
lies  the  Moghul-bandi,  a dry  and  fertile  tract,  raised  tuady. 
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ORISSA,  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  Delta,  and  forming 
s— ■v-*-'  a sort  of  terrace,  about  20  miles  in  width,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills.  With  them  commences  a more  elevated  region, 
Raujwarra.  (R&jw&rd,)  the  boundary  of  w hich  is  not  so  clearly  de- 
fined ; it  stretches  as  far  Westward  as  the  Country  of 
the  Gtinds,  (GdndwfinA,)  and  may  be  estimated  at  100 
miles  in  diameter  one  way,  and  200  the  other.  This 
tract  rises  gradually,  and  consists  or  hills  at  first  varying 
from  300  to  1200  feet  in  height,  but  further  inland 
attaining  a much  greater  elevation,  though  such  as  are 
visible  from  the  Moghul-bundi  are  seldom  more  than 
2000  feet  high.  They  are  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  a 
coarse,  red  granite  resembling  sandstone,  and  coutajn- 
ing  vast  quantities  of  imperfect  and  ill-formed  garnets. 
In  the  Northern  and  Western  divisions  iron  abounds. 
The  principal  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  Orissa,  ore  the 
Subanrikah,Bar&-b&liing,Salandi,BaItarani,  Briilinmni, 
and  Mah&nodl  with  its  many  branches  ; but  few  of  them 
are  more  than  mountain  torrents,  which  are  dried  up  in 
the  hot  season.  They  are  at  their  greatest  height  in 
September,  when  the  periodical  rains  have  completely 
set  in,  and  they  then  overflow  their  banks.  The  ther- 
mometer is,  at  that  period,  seldom  below  60°.  (Fahren- 
heit.) Fogs  prevail  during  the  forenoon  in  February 
and  March  ; aud  the  heat  is  greatest  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing months,  when  severe  thunder-storms  frequently 
occur.  Salt,  yielding  a revenue  of  more  than  18 
laka  of  rupees,  (about  £225,000,)  is  made  near  the 
beach ; rice  and  other  grain,  pulse,  aromatic-roots, 
spices,  drugs,  dyeing-woods,  and  sugar  ore  produced  by 
the  intermediate  tract  ; granite  and  slate,  iron  and  gold- 
dust  by  the  hills  ; the  forests  furnish  excellent  timber, 
but  their  atmosphere  is  pestiferous  and  they  cannot  be 
approached  with  any  chance  of  escaping  the  "jungle- 
fever,"  except  in  April  and  May,  the  driest  season  of  the 
year.  The  only  towns  of  any  extent  are  Katak,  Bale- 
sdr,  (Buleswur,)  and  JaganmU'h;  the  kasbahs,  or  mar- 
ket-towns, are  mere  villages,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Bndarak,  Surd,  K’hundi'apuri,  Harispur,  and  Pipli. 

The  soil  of  the  Moghul-bandl,  which  is  divided  into 
15  pergunahs,  and  contains  2361  separate  farms,  is  very 
indifferent,  though  highly  cultivated.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  up  a garden;  and  domestic  animals  are 
both  scarce  and  of  an  inferior  breed.  The  whole  dis- 
trict is  divided  into  16  zetmnduris  or  fiefs,  held  by  as 
many  Khandatts,  whose  territories  are  subdivided  into 
smaller  and  subordinate  lordships,  assigned  hereditarily 
to  the  Zeminddr’s  great  Officers  of  Slate.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hills  there  are  twelve  more  of  these  Feudal  Prin- 
cipalities, some  of  which  are  governed  by  British  laws 
and  regulations;  others  exclusively  by  their  own  Chief- 
tains. This  District,  which  was  never  completely  sub- 
dued by  the  Moghuls,  was  torn  from  their  Empire  by 
the  Mahrattahs  in  1743,  aud  reduced,  after  a feeble  re- 
sistance, by  Great  Britain  in  1803. 

The  Moghul-bandi  and  a part  of  the  R&jw&rti  were, 
i 1S22,  divided  into  18  police  districts,  containing 
11,915  villages,  243,273  houses,  and  a population 

of 1,216,365  souls, 

to  which  must  be  added  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Katak  (containing 

6512  houses) 40,000 

Jagannat'h. 30,000 

Bulasore 10,000 

Giving  a total  of 1,296,365 

or  about  144  persons  to  each  square  mile. 
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The  land  assessments,  in  1821-22,  for  the  Moghul-  ORISSA 
bundi  and  Khurduh  amounted  to  13,25,539  rupees,  v — y ■■■  ' 
for  the  Rajw&rd 1,20,411 

Giving  a total  of  ... . 14,45,950  (£144,595.) 

Besides  the  revenue  derived  from  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  already  mentioned,  the  variable  imposts,  customs, 
and  tax  on  pilgrims  to  Jagannat'h,  adds  a dear  annual 
sum  of  one  lak;  (£12,500;)  so  after  all  expenses  nre 
deducted,  the  annual  receipt  may  be  estimated  at  30 
laks  of  rupees.  (£375.000.)  The  embankments  in  the 
low  lands,  which  are  wcll-turfed,  solid  mounds  of  earth, 
to  keep  the  streams  within  their  proper  limits,  form  a 
large  item  in  the  expenditure,  which,  in  1814,  amounted 
to  40,514  rupees.  (About  £5000.) 

Katak , anciently  Katak  Bandra.  the  Capital  of  this  CutUck. 
Province,  in  20°  27;  North  and  863  5'  East,  is  built  on 
a tongue  of  land  washed  by  two  branches  of  the  Mahh- 
uadt,  (Great  Stream,)  by  which  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try is  inundated  in  the  wet  season.  At  that  period,  the 
river  is  two  miles  wide ; in  the  dry  season,  it  is  barely 
three  feet  deep.  The  town  is  preserved  from  being  over- 
flowed by  solid  embankments  faced  with  stone  and  sup- 
ported by  buttresses,  the  importance  of  which  was  clearly 
shown  in  1817,  when  the  water  rose  eighteen  feet  in  one 
night,  aud  stood  nearly  six  feet  above  the  level  on  which 
the  town  is  placed.  Katak  possesses  a fine  street  con- 
taining many  houses,  a spacious  market-place,  (chauk.) 
and  some  handsome  Mosques,  such  as  the  Jami’masjid, 

(Great  Masque.)  and  theTurbah.or  Mausoleum,  called 
Kadom  He.su I,  (the  Prophet’s  Foot,)  an  octagon  build- 
ing surmounted  by  a dome,  l>eneath  which  is  placed  a 
black  stone  brought  from  Mecca,  aud  supposed  to  bear 
the  impression  of  Mohammed’s  foot.  A high  bank 
culled  La’lbugh,  (Ruby  Garden.)  once  the  site  of  the 
Rajd’s  Palace,  is  now  covered  with  European  villas. 

Jaganndth , (for  Jagal-ndt’h,)  i.e.  Lord  of  the  World,  J up^cr- 
onc  of  the  thousand  titles  of  Vishnu,  is  the  name  of  n naut. 
town  and  Temple  on  the  coast  of  this  Province,  which 
is  considered  by  the  Hindus  as  the  most  sacred  of  their 
many  places  of  pilgrimage.  The  town,  which  is  also 
named  Puri,  and  Purushdttam,  stand*  in  19°  49'  North 
and  85°  54'  East,  about  45  miles  South  by  West  of 
Katak.  This  sacred  territory,  in  its  widest  acceptation, 
extends  from  the  Vaituroni  to  the  Rasi-kdild  River  near 
Ganjam  ; but  the  part  believed  to  be  more  especially 
holy,  is  an  area  of  about  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  which,  on  a low  ridge  of  sand- 
hills, stands  the  Temple  held  in  such  extraordinary  vene- 
ration. This  building,  erected  a.  d.  1198,  by  order  of  Temple  of 
Ananga  B’hima  Deva,  the  most  renowned  Gajapati  of 
Oresah,  though  striking  from  its  height  and  extent,  will  naut’ 
not  bear  a minute  examination.  Its  execution  is  rude 
and  clumsy ; its  proportions  are  deficient  in  symmetry  ; 
and  its  exterior  is  corroded  by  the  weather  aud  disfigured 
by  the  red  paint  with  which  it  is  daubed.  A square 
spree,  measuring  about  650  feel  on  each  side,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a high  wull  of  stone,  is  the  sacred  enclosure 
containing  the  Temple  of  Jagann&L’hu,  and  all  the 
Chapels  of  his  associate  Deities.  The  principal  entrance 
is  on  the  Eastern  side,  and  from  it  a fliglitof  22  very  broad 
steps,  leads  to  a second  enclosure  445  feet  square,  and 
about  20  feet  high,  also  surrounded  by  a high  wall. 

On  this  terrace  is  the  B’hdga-mondapa  (Abode  of  En- 
joyment) or  vestibule  of  the  Temple,  from  which  a low 
portico  leads  to  the  Jagmdhan,  (the  World’s  Delight,) 
the  proper  antechamber  opening  into  the  Sanctuary, 
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ORISSA,  which  is  a square  measuring  30  feet  each  way,  sur- 
w-.,.— mounted  by  a pyramidal  lower  or  steeple  in  the  Hindu 
Style  of  architecture,  rising  200  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  180  from  the  terrace  on  which  it  stands.  Tile  great 
entrance  is  guarded  by  colossal  monsters  somewhat  re- 
sembling griffins,  and  by  a figure  of  Hanum&n,  the 
monkey-god.  commander  of  Rama's  monkey-allies, 
brought,  iu  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Kanarak,  (the  Black 
Pugoda,)  18  miles  North  of  Jagann&t’h.  Beneath  the 
central  tower  or  pyramid  is  preserved  the  sacred  Triad  of 
Images  which  are  the  objects  of  such  fervent  devotion, 
and  but  too  often  of  self-immolation.  Three  mishn]>en 
blocks  of  wood  six  feet  high,  painted  scarlet,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  rudest  and  most  hideous  caricatures  of 
41  the  human  face  divine”  that  Art  iu  its  earliest  infancy 
ever  produced,  {At.  It**,  viii.  fig.  I.  p.  62.)  represent 
the  redoubted  Jognnnftt'h  himself,  his  brother  Bala* 
Rama,  and  his  sister  Sub'hadni,  placed  between  the  two 
and  deprived  of  the  symbols  of  arms  with  which  they 
are  adorned.  That  objects  so  entirely  destitute  of  any 
thing  which  can  captivate  the  senses,  should  command 
not  only  veneration  but  adoration  the  most  abject,  is  so 
contrary  to  common  sense  that  at  first  it  seems  scarcely 
credible ; but  to  say  nothing  of  the  debusing  supersti- 
tion by  which  the  great  Body  of  the  worshippers  are 
blinded,  the  idol  in  all  his  nakedness,  is  rarely  revealed 
to  their  eyes;  and  a striped  and  spangled  covering  of 
bmad-clolh,  (annually  furnished  by  the  East  India 
Company,)  excepting  for  a short  interval,  veils  the  Deity 
from  their  sight.  The  disrespect,  however,  with  which 
these  very  Idols  in  some  parts  of  the  ceremony  are 
treated  by  their  votaries,  is  not  easily  explicable  on  any 
other  supposition,  than  that  they  arc  considered  merely 
as  symbols ; and  if  so,  the  Hindus  cannot  be  so  incapa- 
ble of  comprehending  a more  abstract  system  of  worship 
as  some  persons  are  inclined  to  maintain.  The  Legend 
which  accounts  for  the  shapelessness  of  these  idols, 
asserts  that  Viswa-karma,  armourer  of  the  Gods,  had 
promised  Indra-dyumna,  R6jA  of  Nilagiri,*  to  form  an 
Image  of  Juganndt’ha  which  might  serve  as  a shrine  to 
hold  the  sacred  bones  of  Krishna,  on  condition  of  not 
being  interrupted  in  his  work  ; but  so  impatient  was  the 
R6j£  that  he  repaired  to  the  Temple  on  the  dark  bine 
Mountain  (Nilagiri)  where  the  divine  artist  was  at  work, 
before  the  Image  was  half  completed,  on  which  Viswa- 
inrma,  according  to  his  threat,  left  his  task  unfinished. 
Eyes  und  a soul  were  given  to  this  imperfect  figure  by 
Brahma  himself, — hence  its  reputed  sanctity.  J ogan- 
n&t’ha,  or  Param**swara,  the  character  in  which  Krishna 
here  appears,  ( At . Rea.  viii.  63.)  is  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  und  so  is  Bala  lltkma ; and  as  such  they  repre- 
sent the  same  Deity  under  different  circumstances,  and 
on  different  occasions,  interposing  by  miraculous  mani- 
festations for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  face  of  the 
former  is  painted  dark  blue,  the  colour  of  Vishnu  ; that 
of  the  latter  white,  the  hue  of  Siva  ; and  Sub'hadrA's  is 
yellow,  as  she  is  a form  of  Devi  the  consort  of  that  God  : 
thus  the  different  incarnations  of  the  Deity  are  brought 
together ; and  this  union  perhaps  will  account  for  the 
agreement  of  hostile  Sects  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  crowd  to  Jagannkt'ha  Kshetra:  where  each  finds 
his  favourite  Deity. 


• Nfla-giri,  or  Ntlgir,  (Neehgur  iu  modern  sod  XelSicteea  in 
old  MapO  i*  a very  conspicuous  group  of  five  rocky  hills,  a few 
nuk»  South* West  of  Balaam,  and  about  17  miles  from  the  shore. 

VOU  XXV. 


There  arc  three  great  Festivals  every  year  in  honour  ORISSA, 
of  this  God,  hut  two  of  them  arc  more  fully  attended  v— - 
than  the  third.  The  Sndna  y&lri,  (or  jhtrk,)  i.  e.  the  Feofivala. 
Going  to  Bathe,  and  the  Rat’ha  y&trf,  or  Going  nut 
in  his  Cor.  At  the  first,  which  is  celebrated  at  the 
full  moon  of  Jyalsht  ha,  (about  the  24th  of  May,)  the 
“ Lord  of  the  Universe " is  brought  forth,  wrapped  up 
in  a splendid  mantle,  and  placed  on  a sea:  prepared 
for  him  on  a platform  erected  in  on  open  space  near 
the  Temple,  where  the  officiating  Br&hmans  pour  water 
upon  his  head  while  suervd  texts  are  recited,  and  the 
admiring  multitudes  perform  various  acts  of  adora- 
tion in  full  assurance  of  a plenary  indulgence  for  all 
past  transgressions  in  return  for  this  meritorious  act. 

This  Festival  is  kept  in  memory  of  Krishna's  being 
bullied  before  he  was  first  fed  with  rice.  About  seven- 
teen days  later,  on  the  second  day  of  the  moon  of 
Ash&r'ha,  (about  the  12th  of  June,)  the  Ral'ha  yulrd, 
the  second  of  these  great  Festivals,  is  kept.  It  is  thus 
named,  because  “the  Image  of  Krishna,  iu  the  charac- 
ter of  Jngannal'hu,  or  Lord  of  the  Universe,  is  borne 
by  duy  in  a cor,  together  with  those  of  Bala-Kdma  and 
Sub’hodrd.  When  the  moon  rises  the  Feast  begins,  but 
must  end  os  soon  as  it  sets.”  {Scdntla  Vurdna,  as 
quoted  in  At.  Ret.  iii.  286.)  The  Iduls  are  drawn  out 
of  their  Sanctuary  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  and 
most  irreverently  dragged  through  the  inud  by  the 
Br&hniuns,  (the  multitude  in  the  mean  while  shouting 
out  44  Victory  to  Jagann&t’h !”)  till  they  reach  the 
car,  on  an  elevated  purl  of  which  they  arc  seated  on 
benches.  This  car,  the  instrument  of  so  much  self- 
immolation,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  is  a wooden 
structure  forty-three  feet  in  height,  borne  by  sixteen 
wheels  six  feet  and  a half  in  diameter,  shabbily  decorated 
with  clumsy,  and,  according  to  the  Missionaries  and 
other  observers,  very  indecent  sculptures.*  As  soon 
as  his  gilt  or  golden  feet,  hands,  and  ears  have  been 
affixed  by  the  Brdhmans  to  Jagaun&l’h,  the  Service  be- 
gins. The  Khurdali  Raja,  distinguished  by  a richly 
ornamented  broom  as  the  Great  Neocorus,  and  the 
occupants  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  (perganahs,) 
who  hold  their  lands  rent-free  on  condition  of  perform- 
ing this  Service,  seize  the  ropes  and  drag  the  ponderous 
vehicle  along,  while  the  charioteers  throw  themselves 
into  a variety  of  “ frantic  and  indecent"  postures.  Two 
or  three  days  are  employed  in  thus  conveying  the  Deities 
to  the  country  Palace.  It  is  during  this  part  of  the 
ceremony  that  the  wretched  votaries  of  this  debasing 
idolatry  throw  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  sacred 
car,  in  full  persuasion  of  obtaining,  in  a second  life,  the 
happiness,  riches,  honours,  health,  &c.,  for  which  they 
have  vainly  sighed  and  laboured  in  this.  (Ward,  ii. 

121.)  After  spending  eight  days  at  their  country  scat, 
the  Gods  are  again  hauled  up  by  the  neck  and  dragged 
back  by  their  votaries  in  their  ponderous  car,  to  the 
Sanctuary  whence  they  issued.  The  multitudes  of  Pil-  Pilgnmagm. 


• “The  crowd*,”  say*  Mr.  Want,  (i.  210.)  “ flock  to  gate  ut  the 
indecent  figures,  alluding  to  the  abominations  of  the  Gods,  which 
arc  painted  all  over  it.”  But  he  b speaking  of  tho  car  used  near 
Scrampore ; it  is  however  no  diminutive  image  at  its  more  und 
prototype,  if  his  estimate,-—"  between  30  and  40  cufnlt  high,”— be 
correct.  41  If  there  be  obscene  sculptures  on  the  cat,”  say*  another 
writer  quoted  in  the  East  India  Gazetteer,  (ii.  56.)  *»  it  requires  very 
searching  eye*  to  find  them  out.”  Where  testimonies  me  so  con- 
flicting, it  is  probable  that  the  truth  lies  midway  . hut  it  is  mani- 
fest that  if  one  party  err  from  execs*  of  seal,  the  other  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  a very  unchristian  indifference.  There  is  a rood*- 1 of 
the  car  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society**  Museum. 
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ORISSA,  prims  who  flock  from  the  remotest  parts  of  India  to  join 
in  these  celebrations,  can  only  lie  exceeded  by  the  crowds 
assembled  at  Mecca  for  the  procession  to  Mount  Arafttt ; 
and  the  sandy  plain  of  Jagannht’h  presents  a motley  and 
amusing,  but  to  a reflecting  mind,  humiliating  spec- 
tacle, where  fraud  and  superstition  with  scarcely  any 
disguise,  are  exercising  their  full  sway  over  weakness 
and  ignorance  ; and  where  vice  of  almost  every  kind  is 
openly  practised  under  the  sanction  of  Religion.  Asce- 
tics of  alt  the  various  classes,  astonish  the  multitude  by 
their  voluntary  and  extravagant  penances.  Some  stand 
for  hours  on  their  heads ; others  All  their  mouth  and 
eyes  with  straw  and  dirt ; others  bury  themselves  in 
mud:  a lied  of  spikes;  arms  constantly  extended;  a 
scorching  Are  ; or  imprisonment  in  a cage,  are  the  tor- 
ments to  which  others  of  these  jdgls  subject  themselves; 
but  alms  are  received  by  all, — no  offering  is  refused, 
whether  to  a God  or  to  a mendicant,  and  the  last  pals  of 
the  poorest  Hindu  is  as  eagerly  grasped  as  the  krdrs  of 
rupees  which  arc  occasionally  expended  by  devout 
Riijas  or  BUbus.  The  Musulmilns,  from  the  intolerant 
principles  of  their  Faith  and  their  just  horror  of  idolatry, 
were  not  at  first  disposed  to  suffer  a continuance  of 
these  Pilgrimages.  The  God  was  more  thnn  once  ex- 
pelled from  his  Sanctuary  ; but  the  obstinate  though  pas- 
sive devotion  of  the  Iltndhs  clung  to  its  prostrate  Deities ; 
and  the  love  of  lucre,  in  time,  taught  the  Mnsulm&n 
zealot  to  tolerate  what  he  ought  to  have  discouraged.  A 
tax  was  imposed  upon  the  Pilgrims,  and  nine  laks  of 
rupees  (.£1 12,000)  are  said  to  have  been  the  annual 
revenue  derived  from  this  unholy  source.  The  East  India 
Company  followed  this  example;  since  the  care  of  repress- 
ing the  tumults,  which  are  but  too  sure  to  arise  in  so  vast 
an  assemblage  ofstrangers,  without  levying  a tax,  would 
have  been  incurring  a certain  expense  without  secur- 
ing any  return ; but  the  tax,  though  levied,  was  very 
liberally  diminished,  and  thus  was  a fresh  encourage- 
ment held  out  to  the  poorer  classes  of  Pilgrims.  The 
number,  however,  of  those  victims  of  delusion  (for  the 
indigent  Pilgrims  from  distant  Countries  must  suffer  in- 
credible hardships)  appears  happily  to  be  cm  the  decline, 
as  the  annexed  Table  will  show.  The  amonnt  of  the  tax 
is  almost  the  only  certain  criterion  by  which  the  number 
of  Pilgrims  assembled  can  lie  estimated  ; but  of  the 
deaths  and  accidents  little  or  no  account  seems  ever  to 
have  been  kept. 

“ Possession  was  taken  of  the  town  and  Temple  on 
the  18th  of  September,  1803,'’  says  Mr.  Hamilton, 
(£asf  India  Gazeteer,  ii.  57.)  **  the  sacred  will  of  the 
Idol*  having  been  tirst  ascertained  through  the  medium 
of  the  officiating  Priest”  The  amount  of  the  tax  sub- 
sequently received  was  as  follows : 

Receipt  Kxperadihne.  Net  Kcrenue. 

Rupee*.  Hupvo*.  Rupees. 

In  1806  ....  117,490....  56,000  ....  61,490 

1813 69.902  31,417* 3S,4S5 

1815  ....  86,027  ....  74,8841  ....  11,147 

The  number  of  pilgrims  at  the  three  great  Festivals 
from  1818  to  1822  was: 


• If  this  be  correct,  it  is  tnrely  one  of  the  ttrengrst  concessions 
made  by  Chriitiam  to  the  Fsithof  Idobters.  ever  minted.  If  tho 

British  Governors  of  India  consult  the  Hindu  Oradrc  without  wor- 
shipping the  Hmdu  Gods,  what  must  the  natives  think  of  their 
Religion  end  good  finth  r 
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1819  41,111  v-^ 

1820  ..... 131,874 

1821  33.446 

1822  52,160 

The  town  of  Jagannat'h,  most  commonly  called  Town  of 
Purl,  (i.  e.  The  City,)  owes  its  existence  to  the  Temple,  Phncttim, 
and  is  entirely  rent-free.  In  1822,  it  contained  5741  **  P,w',f’ 
houses,  and,  consequently,  at  least  30,000  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Br&hmans  and  officers  attached  to  the  Temple! 

From  the  Northern  front  of  that  edifice  there  is  a wide 
and  straight  street,  through  which  the  Idol’s  car  passes 
at  the  time  of  the  Pilgrimage.  Mat’hs,  or  Convents  of 
BaTrAgf  Fakirs,  and  resting-places  for  the  Idol,  as  well 
as  many  good  houses  adorn  this  street ; and  other  parts 
of  the  town  are  well  built,  hut  it  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  au  accumulation  of  filth  and  rubbish,  unusual  in 
places  esteemed  holy  by  the  Hindiis.  The  British  can- 
tonment is  on  the  beach,  about  half  a mile  from  the 
town,  in  a very  dreary  spot,  but  being  open  to  the  cod 
bneeaes  of  the  South-West  Monsoon,  it  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  stations  in  India. 

The  early  History  of  Orissa,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  History. 
India,  ia  involved  in  fahle  ; and  is  the  more  obscure  as 
the  Uriya  genealogists  hn\c  endeavoured  to  engraft  the 
fabulous  legends  of  the  Northern  Hindus  on  their  own 
scanty  traditions.  All  that  can  be  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainly is,  that  the  Country  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
foreign  dynasty  called  Yavanas  (Greeks  ?)  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  IVth  and  Vth  Centuries  of  our  Era ; but  they 
were  driven  out,  a.  d.  473,  (Sakihda,  395.)  by  an  enter- 
prising Prince,  Yayati  Kesari,  who  received  the  title  of 
a second  Indradyumno,  from  his  reestablishment  of  the 
worship  of  Jagannath,  at  the  PurushdUama-mabi- 
kshetra,  (the  great  Sanctuary  of  the  Best  of  Men,  i.  e. 

Vishnu,)  whence  the  place  has  since  been  exclusively 
called  Purushdtcm.  One  of  his  successors,  Lai  at  lndra 
K<*sarit  erected  the  great  Temple  of  Mah6-deva,  called 
Linga  rija  B'huvan&wura,  a.  d.  657.  Nirupa  Kesari 
founded  a town  on  the  site  of  Katak,  a.  d.  989,  and 
M&d’hava  Kesari,  of  the  same  dynasty,  built  a large 
fortress  at  S&ran  gar’h  in  the  Xlth  Century.  The  K«f- 
aari  family  was  dethroned  by  Chdra  Gangs,  or  Sdrangn 
Devn,  a military*  leader  from  the  Karntftik,  in  a.  n.  1131. 

(SakAhda,  1053.)  ' His  successor  Gang&wnra  Di  va, 
who  began  to  reign  in  a.  d.  1151,  extended  his  do- 
minions from  the  Ganges  to  the  GtkIAverl  ; and  Katak 
BanArasi  was  only  one  of  the  five  Royal  residences 
(Katak)  which  he  possessed.  In  a.  d.  1174,  the  most 
illustrious  of  all  the  Ganga-vans&s,  Ananga  B’htma 
P*lvn,  ascended  the  Throne.  He  caused  an  actual  sur- 
vey of  his  dominions  to  be  made,  from  Hhgti  to  the 
Gdd&verl,  and  from  the  Sea  to  Sdnptir,  owl  its  extent 
was  found  to  be  upwards  of  40.000  square  mike.  Nara- 
sing'ha  Dt-va,  his  successor,  nicknamed  Langdra,  (in 
Sanskrit,  Langfda,)  on  account  of  his  tail,  was  famous, 
as  toiled  men  in  the  East  usually  are,  for  hie  Herculean 
strength,  and  for  having  completed,  a.  d.  1877,  (S. 

1200,)  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Kan&rak,  commonly 
called  the  Black  Pagoda.  Eleven  Princes,  said  to  1* 
of  the  Surya-vansa  race,  (i.  e.  descendants  of  the  Sua,) 
succeeded  him  and  left  several  public  monuments  of  their 
liberality.  Kupila  lndra  Dcva,  the  adopted  son  of  the 
last  of  the  Surya-vansas,  waged  a successful  war  for 
many  years  against  the  Musulmdns  and  his  Southern 
neighbours,  aud  at  length  died  on  the  banks  of  the 
Krishna,  a.  d.  1478.  His  successor,  PurushcSttarna 
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ORISSA.  Deva,  the  her©  of  a romance  called  the  KAnji-KAverl- 
— pot’h'i,  was  married  to  a daughter  of  the  RujA  of  Kin* 
OlOCNRY  jjveram  (KAnji-pnra)  whom  he  had  defeated  at  the  close 
ISLAM  ...  o|-  R |onp  War,  the  subject  of  that  Heroic  Poem.  Pratapa 
v Rudra  Dtrim.  the  next  RAjA,  who  reigned  from  1503  to 
1524,  was  also  a great  warrior,  and  drove  out  the 
Afghans  who  had  invaded  bis  territories;  but  a few 
years  after  his  death,  the  Ganga  Vansa  race  became 
extinct  by  the  murder  of  all  his  sons  by  order  of  Go* 
vinda  VidyA  D’hara,  the  Prime  Minister,  who  usurped 
the  Throne.  The  Kingdom  was  not  long  afterwards 
divided  between  Mukund  Hari-Chandana,  a native  of 
Telinga,  and  DanArdana  VidyA  D’hara,  the  RAjA  of 
Khurdah,  and  Head  of  the  last  dynasty  of  Gaja-patis. 
Internal  divisions  ensued,  and  in  155S  Oresah  became 
an  easy  prey  to  AfghAn  invaders  from  Bengal.  Twenty 
years  later  KhAn  JehAn,  Akbar's  General,  sutxlucd 
them  and  annexed  Oresah  to  the  Moghul  Empire. 
In  1743,  it  was  overrun  by  the  Mah-rattahs  under 
B'haskar  Pandit,  and  was  formally  coded  to  them  in 
1756.  Under  their  rule  it  suffered  every  extremity  which 


anarchy,  rapacity,  and  violence  could  occasion  ; it  was  ORISSA, 
therefore  in  u most  wretched  state  when  conquered  — 
by  Great  Britain  in  1803.  Though  doubtless  in  a fur 
more  flourishing  condition  now,  when  almost  uninter*  . ' 
rupted  peace  and  comparative  order  have  been  enjoyed  v 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  a very  large  portion  of  its  terri- 
tory is  still  a vast  forest  infested  by  beasts  of  prey,  or 
occupied  by  a thinly  scattered  population  in  open  or 
covert  hostility  with  their  neightaurs.  Much  time  must 
be  requisite  to  recover  any  Country  from  half  a century 
of  extortion  and  rapine ; but  perhaps  more  might  have 
been  done  both  here  and  elsewhere,  if  an  overstrained 
apprehension  of  offending  the  prejudices  of  the  natives 
had  not  prevented  the  British  authorities  from  stepping 
in  to  release  them  from  the  oppression  and  misgovcm- 
ment  of  their  Countrymen. 

See  Stirling  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv. ; Hamil- 
ton, Hindostan,  and  East  India  Gazetteer ; Ward,  View 
of  the  Hindoo *,  4 vols.  8vo.  ed. ; Asiatic  Researches, 

Svo.  cd. ; Journal  Asiatique. 


ORJTE5,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Tctrandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Proteacete.  Generic 
character : corolla,  petals  four,  equnl,  the  summit  re- 
curved ; stamens  inserted  above  the  middle  of  the  petals, 
prominent;  four  nectariferous  glands;  gertnen  sessile, 
seeds  two  ; winged  at  the  lop. 

Two  species,  shrubs,  natives  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

OUITHYA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Brachyurom 
Crustacea. 

Generic  character.  Shell  ovoid,  tnbcrculnr;  eyes 
placed  in  a slender,  cylindrical  peduncle ; antenna 
four,  exterior  shorter  than  the  inner  ones  ; exterior  pc- 
dipalps  with  the  third  joint  triangular  ; legs  natatorial, 
placed  in  the  same  horizontal  line ; anterior  with  short, 
equal  forceps;  the  three  following  pairs  terminated  by 


a straight  and  pointed  claw ; and  the  fifth  by  a com- 
pressed, oval,  ciliated  joint. 

Type  of  the  genus,  O.  mamUlaris , Fabricius;  La- 
trcillc,  Hist.  Nat.  Crust,  et  Ins.  vol.  vi.  p.  130.  pi.  1. 
fig.  3-  Inhabits  the  Indian  seas. 

ORIXA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  das*  Tetrandria, 
order  Monogynia.  Generic  character:  calyx  inferior, 
four-cleft,  very  short;  corolla,  petals  four,  lanceolate, 
spreading  ; gnmrn  superior ; stigma  capitate,  obtuse. 

One  species,  O.  Japonica , a shrub,  native  of  Japan. 

ORIZONT,  t c.  horizon,  q.  r. 

Parfanacd  hath  the  aonae  Iuk  ark  <Uura«, 

No  loogvr  may  the  body  or  turn  aojouriur 
On  the  oritonl,  as  iu  the  latitude. 

Chattcer.  The  Mar  chant  r*  Tate,  y.  9671. 
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The  ORKNEY  ISLANDS,  the  Orcndrs  of  the  An- 
cients, lie  on  the  Northern  coast  of  Scotland,  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  the  Pentland  Frith,  a small  strait 
varying  from  ten  to  eleven  miles  in  breadth.  Their 
number,  including  the  lesser  islets,  or  holms,  amounts 
to  sixty-seven,  of  which  only  twenty-nine  are  inhabited. 
Even  of  these  latter,  some  are  so  small  as  not  to  exceed 
a mile  in  length  ; but  the  Mainland,  or  principal  Island, 
extends  to  nearly  thirty.  They  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  narrow  channels,  denominated  sounds,  friths, 
or  ferries,  of  which  some  are  scarcely  a mile  in  width, 
whereas  others  are  upward*  of  five.  Their  whole  extent 
from  South- West  to  North-East  is  not  less  than  seventy 
miles ; and  their  distance  in  the  other  direction  is  up- 
wards of  forty.  The  modern  and  ancient  names  of  the 
inhabited  Islands  arc  as  follows  : 


Ancient 

Pomona,  or  Mainland * Pomona. 

Lambholm. 

Burrey Borgarcy. 

Sonth  Ronaldshey ................  Rognvalldsey. 

Swaney Sviney. 

Pentland  Skerrey. 


Madam. 

Flota  „ 

Cava 

Fara. 

Risaa. 

Waas 

Hay 

Grwmsey 

Dmmsey 

Gairsey 

Weir 

Enhallow 1, 

Rossey 

Egilshey 

Westrey. 

Papa  Westrey 

North  Ronaldshey 

Sandey 

Kdey 

Fairey 

Stronscy 

Papa  Stroosey 

Shapinsbey.  . 

Copiushey.  

4 t 2 


Ancient. 

Flotey. 

Cavey. 


Kalfcy. 

Huey. 

Grimsey. 

Daminscy. 

Garcgsey. 

Fiend. 

Eyinpelga. 

Rolfsey. 

Eigilsey. 

Vesturey. 

Pape}- 

Rognvalldsey 

Sandey. 

Eidey. 

Fridarey. 

Strionsey. 

Kolhensey. 

Skipinscy. 

Riolbensey. 
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ORKNEY  Although  these  names  may  at  first  sight  appear 
ISLANDS,  whimsical  and  arbitrary,  they  are  probably  derived  from 
circumstances  of  soil,  size,  appearance,  or  situation ; and 
some  perhaps  were  named  in  memory  of  the  Mother 
(tawral  Country  whence  their  original  settlers  came.  The 
appearance,  general  appearance  of  these  Islands  presents  no  very 
remarkable  diversity.  On  the  Western  coast  the  land 
for  the  most  part  rises  into  a bold  and  steep  swell,  of 
which,  however,  the  greatest  altitude  is  not  more  than 
1200  feet ; but  the  Eastern  coast,  especially  towards 
the  North,  is  so  low  that  shipwrecks  of  a fatal  character 
arc  frequent  on  iL  The  hills  towards  the  South-West, 
where  they  are  highest,  may  be  considered  as  a con- 
tinuation of  those  in  Strathnaver,  and  diminishing  as 
they  approach  the  North  they  sink  down,  as  it  were,  into 
a plain.  This  circumstance, conjoined  with  the  remarkable 
similarity  of  the  Eastern  coast  to  the  opposite  one  of  Great 
Britain,  favours  the  supposition  that  they  once  formed 
purt  of  the  continent  of  the  latter.  The  soil,  the  nature  of 
the  rocks,  and  the  angle  which  they  form  with  the  horizon 
are  the  same  in  the  one  as  in  the  other;  and  the  two  high 
heads  of  Berey  in  Waas,  and  Dunnel  in  Caithness,  which 
may  be  deemed  the  jaws  of  the  Pentlnnd  Frith,  have 
been  observed  to  contain  in  them  strata  of  evident  simi- 
larity. The  aspect  of  these  Islands  is  for  the  most 
part  wearisome  to  the  eye,  presenting  a monotonous 
tract  of  heath  and  uninclosed  common,  barely  diversi- 
fied by  a few  dwarf  trees  and  stinted  shrubs,  which  are 
seen,  however,  only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  towns.  Yet  the  rocks  on  the  Western  side  display 
many  romantic  configurations,  and  astonish  alike  by  the 
bold  and  arch-like  masses  into  which  they  have  been 
worn  by  the  billowy  and  the  yawning  chasms  opening 
into  gloomy  caves,  the  result  of  the  same  overpowering 
element.  Spacious  and  secure  havens  are  indeed  not 
uncommon,  and  from  whatever  quarter  ships  may  come 
there  is  almost  at  all  times  an  easy  and  ready  access  to 
such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  proper  channels. 
Around  their  whole  coasts,  with  a few  exceptions,  land 
may  be  discerned  at  the  distance  of  ten  leagues,  where 
the  water  is  in  depth  fi fly-two  fathoms.  So  near  the 
"Western  shore  as  one  league,  the  depth  of  water  is  be- 
tween forty  and  fitly  fathoms  ; but  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  group,  at  the  same  distance  from  land,  the  depth 
of  the  water  does  not  exceed  thirty-two  fathoms. 

Pomona  Pomona,  or  Mainland,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is 
about  thirty  miles  in  length,  hut  its  breadth  is  by  no 
means  so  considerable,  for  though  it  reaches  nearly  sixteen 
miles  on  the  Western  side,  the  Eastern  does  not  extend 
above  five  or  six ; and  near  the  middle  it  is  so  narrow  as  to 
form  a neck  of  land,  of  little  more  than  u mile  in  length, 
which  divides  the  Island  into  two  peninsulas.  The  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  hay  of  Scalpa  hounds  one  side  of 
this  isthmus,  and  the  hay  of  Kirkwall  the  other  ; and  the 
ground  which  lies  between  them  is  at  once  so  flat,  and  so 
damp,  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  sea  some  time  or 
other  has  occupied  the  whole  space  between  them.  The 
Town  ancient  town  of  Kirkwall,  the  Capital  of  these  Islands, 
Kirkwall.  stan(js  on  the  North  of  this  isthmus  towards  the  South- 
Eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  latitude  58° 
44'  North,  and  in  longitude  8°  23'  6"  West  of  Greenwich. 
It  runs  from  North  to  South  in  a sweeping  direction 
along  the  skirls  of  a small  oyse,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  from 
the  bay.  and  consists  of  one  street  about  a mile  in 
length.  This,  although  narrow  and  dirty,  yet  from  the 
varieties  of  light  and  shade  produced  by  the  scattered 
and  irregular  groups  of  buildings,  from  the  foreign  style 


of  the  houses  turned  cable  wise  to  the  alreet,  and  the  ORKNEY 
majestic  pile  of  its  Cathedral,  produces  on  its  first  view  ISLANDS, 
a somewhat  imposing  effect.  The  population,  as  given  s— 1 
by  the  census  of  1821,  amounts  to  938  mules  and  1274 
females,  making  a total  of  2212  persons.  Several  recent 
improvements  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  better 
appearance  of  the  town,  and  to  the  comfort  and  advan- 
tage of  its  inhabitants.  Its  streets  are  now  lighted  ; it 
enjoys  a very  excellent  subscription  Library;  aod  among 
other  important  additions  may  be  enumerated  the  con- 
struction of  a harbour,  together  with  two  strong  and 
solid  piers.  The  expense  of  the  latter  amounted  to 
«C4963.  12*.  sterling,  of  which  the  Government  advanced 
j£1800,  the  residue  being  defrayed  from  the  funds  of 
the  Burgh  and  by  voluntary  subscription.  Of  the 
numerous  antiquities  of  this  Island,  the  Cathedral  forms  Cathedral 
the  most  prominent  object  from  every  quarter.  Itofst*  Mag- 
ia  built  chiefly  of  red  free-stone,  intermixed  sometimes  nu*’ 
regularly,  about  the  West  end  in  particular,  with  white. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Cathedral  fiom  East  to  West 
is  226  feet,  its  breadth  56.  The  arms  of  the  cross  or 
transepts  are  each  28  feet  beyond  the  side  walls,  and 
28  feet  in  breadth.  From  the  floor  to  the  ridge  of  the 
Toof  the  height  is  71  feet,  and  to  the  summit  of  the 
spire  on  the  central  tower  about  135  or  140.  The  roof 
is  finely  arched,  and  the  aisles  behind  the  columns  by 
which  it  is  supported,  are  closed  above  by  a scries  of 
groined  arcbes.  The  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  cross  is 
supported  on  four  massy  Gothic  columns,  24  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  from  these  rise  four  haudsome  pointed 
arches.  The  total  number  of  pillars  is  thirty- two,  and 
of  windows  otic  hundred,  of  which  number  only  twenty- 
eight  were  open  and  glazed  in  the  year  1770,  since 
which  time  all  have  been  restored.  The  steeple  is 
furnished  with  a set  of  well-timed  bells,  presented  in 
1525  by  Robert  Maxwell  when  he  became  Bishop  of 
Orkney.  Around  I he  largest  of  these  is  the  following 
inscription,  “ Robert  Borthwick  made  me  in  theCastle  of 
Edinburgh,**  being  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  founder 
of  cannon  so  celebrated  in  Scottish  story.  This  vene- 
rable pile  was  founded  in  1138  by  Earl  Rognvald,  or 
Ronald,  in  pious  honour  of  his  uncle  Magnus,  who, 
assassinated  by  a rival,  was  afterwards  canonized.  This 
first  erection  forms  the  central  portion  of  the  present 
edifice,  to  which  the  chief  additions  were  made  by  two 
different  Prelate*  of  the  See  of  Orkney,  Bishop  Edward 
Stewart  and  Bishop  Robert  Reid.  Fortunately,  from 
its  remote  situation,  it  escaped  the  devastating  hands 
of  the  Reformers ; but  notwithstanding  the  care  which 
has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  fabric,  it  has  suffered 
much  from  the  ravages  of  time.  These,  however,  of  late 
years,  owing  to  the  increased  revenues  of  the  Church, 
have  been  in  many  instances  tastefully  repaired ; and 
the  bequest  of  X’1100  by  the  late  Gilbert  Meuson,  Esq., 
the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  resto- 
ration of  this  aulique  pile,  will  contribute  greatly  to  its 
preservation. 

Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  on  removing  some 
stones  in  the  side  of  one  of  the  large  pillars  of  the 
choir,  a coffin  covered  with  a rich  pall  was  found,  con- 
taining bones,  which  are  conjectured  to  have  been  either 
the  remains  of  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  Church,  or  of 
the  Maid  of  Norway , who  died  in  Orkney  in  1290,  ou 
her  way  to  take  possession  of  her  hereditary  Kingdom. 

Of  the  different  buildings,  near  the  Cathedral,  which 
form  part  of  the  group,  the  Bishop's  Palace  is  the  most  Bishop's 
ancient.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known 3 but  it  P*!***- 
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ORKNEY  i*  now  nearly  all  dilapidated,  with  the  exception  of  a 

ISLANDS,  round  tower  built  at  the  North  end  of  it  by  Bishop  Reid. 

V— On  its  North-West  wall  there  is  a stone  tablet,  with  an 
alto-relievo  of  the  founder,  which  has  luckily  been  suf- 
fered to  remain,  little  injured  by  the  general,  wanton 
destruction  of  the  Bishop's  residence,  the  other  parts  of 
which  are  now  in  a slate  of  entire  decay ; and  its  inte- 
rior is  occupied  partly  with  a cow-house  and  dunghill. 
All  that  remains  of  the  “ Palace  of  the  yards,'’  (as  this 
building  has  long  been  styled,)  in  which  Haco  of  Norway 
dwelt  and  died,  is  thus  occupied.  The  height  of  the 
still  existing  round  tower  is  5$£  feet  to  the  parapet ; nnd 
its  outward  circumference  below  the  parapet  is  91  feet. 
Although  circular  outwardly,  it  ia  square  within,  and  its 
walls  are  of  immense  thickness.  On  the  Eastern  aide  of 
this  tower  stood  two  others,  one  a large  and  ancient  don- 
jon, the  other  smaller  and  circular.  The  last  remnant  of 
these  was  some  years  ago  torn  down,  to  build  a house  for 
the  storekeeper  to  the  King's  tenant  in  the  Bishopric. 

Castle  The  Castle  of  Kirkwall  was  built  by  Henry  St.  Clair, 

the  first  Earl  of  that  name,  in  the  year  1400.  It  was 
from  early  limes  the  central  fort  of  the  Earls,  and  its 
massy  reliques,  degraded  as  they  now  are  to  the  meanest 
purposes,  attest  the  workmanship  of  the  olden  time.  It 
was  to  this  Castle  that  Bothwell  fled  for  refuge  after  the 
Battle  of  Curberry  Hill;  but  being  refused  admittance 
by  its  Governor  Balfour,  lie  wreaked  his  revenge  on  the 
town  of  Kirkwall,  and  other  parts  of  Orkney. 

Karl’s  P*  The  Earl' a Palace  was  erected  by  Earl  Patrick  Stewart, 
in  that  style  of  architecture  prevalent  in  Scotland  about 
the  reign  of  James  I.  It  formed,  with  the  Bishop’s 
Palace,  a hollow  quadrangle,  measuring  240  by  20 1 
feet,  and  the  dimension*  of  its  remains  arc  as  follows: 
Eastern  side  89  feet  by  26  feel ; Western  front,  including 
its  wings,  101  feet ; Southern  side  53J  feet  by  22  feet. 
The  great  hall  was  lighted  by  four  mullioncd  windows, 
and  warmed  by  two  fire  places,  one  of  which  is  15  feet 
wide. 

Kirkwall,  at  a very  remote  period  even,  appears  to 
have  been  a place  of  no  small  consequence  ; but  with 
the  nature  of  its  constitution,  and  extent  of  its  privi- 
leges under  a foreign  government,  we  are  in  a great 
measure  unacquainted.  Whatever  they  were,  they  were 
all,  soon  after  the  cession  of  the  Islands,  confirmed  to  it 
by  a Charter  from  James  III.,  who  created  it  into  a 
Royal  Burgh.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Provost,  four  Magistrates,  a Dean  of  Guild,  a Treasurer, 
and  fifteen  Councillors,  elected  annually  at  Michoelmas. 
Kirkwall,  with  the  four  Northern  Burghs,  Wick,  Dor- 
nock,  Tain,  and  Dingwall,  choose  a Burgess  to  represent 
them  in  the  British  Parliament. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Island  of  Pomona  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  united  by  a narrow 
isthmus.  Of  these  two  parts  the  Eastern  division  con- 
tains, besides  the  united  Parishes  of  Kirkwall  and  St. 
Olave,  the  Parish  of  Holm,  and  the  joint  Parishes  of 
St.  Andrew’s  and  Deerncss. 

P«ri§h  of  Hotm  is  in  length  nearly  five  miles,  and  in  breadth 
not  above  one.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  compact  and 
prosperous  Parishes  in  the  Country.  The  houses  arc 
well  built,  clean,  and  neat,  with  gardens  in  trim  array, 
and  the  farmers  raise  the  artificial  grasses  in  great  per- 
fection. Flax  also  is  abundantly  produced  here,  which 
is  spun  by  the  females  of  the  family,  to  be  manufactured 
into  linen,  of  a grist  or  fineness  between  nine  and 
eighteen  hundred,  and  above  20,009  yards  arc  annually 
consigned  to  the  English  market. 


Si,  Andrew’s  and  Deerness.  These  Parishes  consist  ORKNEY 
of  an  extensive  tract  of  plain  ground,  part  of  which  is  ISLANDS, 
tolerably  cultivated,  aud  they  reach  to  tire  furthest  quar-  s—l 
ter  of  the  Mainland  on  the  East.  Ben  asserts  that  a 
gold  mine  was  discovered  in  the  former  Parish  about  ^ i^er-* 
the  commencement  of  the  With  Century,  but  that  from 
a superstitious  dread  it  was  soon  descrud.  Deerncss 
forms  a peninsula,  in  length  upward*  of  four  miles,  and 
varying  from  one  to  three  in  breadth.  It  is  separated 
from  St  Andrew’s  by  a capacious  hurt >our,  locked  in  by 
the  land,  with  a fine  bottom  of  clay  and  sand,  mulgoow.} 
depth  of  water.  It  present*  a bold  headland,  termed 
the  Mull,  to  the  Northern  Ocean. 

The  Western  division  of  the  Island  contains  the 
united  Parishes  of  Firth  and  Stcnnis,  S mid  wick  and 
Strom  ness,  Evie  and  Rcudal,  Btrs&y  and  H array.  uud 
the  single  Parish  of  Orphir. 

The  Parish  of  Slennis  most  probably  derives  its  name  P*mh  ot 
from  tlw  celebrated  standing  stones  here,  and  is  a cor-  Steaob. 
ruption  of  Stonebouse.  The  Loch  of  Stcnnis  is  the 
largest  lake  in  Orkney,  being  about  ten  miles  in  length ; 
and  is  divided  near  the  middle  in  two  portions,  which 
obtain  the  respective  names  of  the  Lochs  of  Stcnnis  and 
H array.  Trout  in  vast  numbers  and  of  an  excellent 
quality  ore  caught  in  it ; and  there  are  many  small  holms 
in  its  Northern  part,  where  several  species  of  wild  fowl, 
as  swans,  ducks,  lapwings,  gulls,  terns,  and  mergansers, 
build  in  great  numbers. 

The  Slottts  of  Stcnnis  consist  of  two  dusters.  One 
of  these  is  a complete  circle,  sixty  fathoms  in  diameter, 
including  the  wide  ditch  which  surrounds  it.  This  circle 
stands  conspicuously  on  a peninsula,  gently  elevated  on 
the  Northern  side  of  the  Loch  of  Stennis.  On  the  South- 
ern side  of  the  lake  (which  is  connected  with  the  opposite 
promontory  by  a low  mound  of  stones,  having  an  opening 
for  the  tide  to  pass)  there  are  now  only  three  pillars  re- 
maining. of  what  seem*  to  have  been  another  circle, 
and  one  detached  stone  at  the  Southern  end  of  the  bridge 
of  Broigur.  Each  of  the  remaining  pillars  is  about  18 
feel  above  ground  ; one  was  lately  thrown  down,  but 
has  not  been  broken;  and  three  were,  in  December 
1814,  torn  from  the  spot  on  which  they  had  stood  for 
Ages,  and  shivered  to  pieces.  A similar  detached  pillar, 
with  a hole  cut  through  it,  was  likewise  destroyed  at  the 
same  time.  It  stood  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  larger 
stones,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  the  rude  altar  to 
which  the  sacrificial  victims  were  bound.  In  later 
times  it  was  a consecrated  spot  for  the  meeting  of  lovers, 
and  when  they  joined  hands  through  the  stone,  the  pledge 
of  love  and  troth  thus  given  was  seldom  violated.  This 
ceremony  was  termed  the  promise  of  Odin.  It  is  im- 
possible to  decide  whether  these  circles  be  of  Druidical 
or  of  Scandinavian  origin  ; but  however  we  regard  them, 
whether  as  a place  of  assembly  or  ting,  or  as  n Temple, 
they  must  ever  have  constituted  a pluce  of  great  conse- 
quence in  tlie  eyes  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Orkney. 

Strom n**«,  the  only  place  in  Orkney,  besides  Ivirk-  Stromne**. 
wall,  deserving  the  appellation  of  tow  n,  is  situated  ut  the 
North-Western  corner  of  Pomona.  This  place  has  risen 
within  tlte  last  century  from  being  a fishing  hamlet, 
containing  a few  scattered  huts ; and  it  owes  its  increase 
to  its  admirable  harbour  and  convenient  position,  by 
which  it  is  rendered  a safe  resort,  in  those  stormy  seas, 
to  vessels  of  all  nations  trading  in  the  North  of  Europe 
and  with  America.  This  harbour  is  a fine  natural  basin, 
extending  from  North  to  South  about  one  mile,  and  ia 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  width.  Its  soundings  vary 
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ORKNEY  from  one  to  four  fathoms.  The  houses,  in  a strop; - 

ISLANDS,  glinp,  irregular  form,  have  for  the  most  fmrt  been  placed 
*"  ™ ^ as  near  the  sea  as  possible,  the  ends  often  within  flood- 

mark  ; and  they  are  protected  by  bulwarks,  quays,  and 
jetties,  built  by  individuals  according  to  their  own  con- 
venience or  taste.  This  range  of  clustered  buiklings 
extends  along  the  side  of  the  harbour,  and  is  connected 
together  by  a narrow  lane,  never  exceeding  12  feet  in 
width,  and  sometimes  as  narrow  as  four  or  five.  It 
runs  in  a rig- rag  direction,  is  ill-paved  with  flag-stones 
of  unequal  sizes,  and  is  usually  very  filthy.  Although 
the  Burgh  and  Parish  of  Strom  ness  contains  n population 
of  3000  souls,  yet  it  is  united  into  one  cure  with  another 

Sftxulwkk.  Parish,  Sand  wick,  where  the  inhabitants  amount  to  nearly 
1030.  Thus  service  is  performed  in  each  Parish  on 
every  alternate  Sunday  only.  In  1758,  a decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  annulled  the  power,  until  that  time  ex- 
ercised by  the  Magistrates  of  Kirk  wall,  of  assessing  Strotn- 
ness  along  with  other  villages  in  its  jurisdiction  ; and, in 
18 17, the  inhabitants  obtained  a Royal  Charter,  erecting 
their  town  into  an  independent  Burgh  or  Barony,  under 
a corporation  of  two  Baillies,  nine  Councillors,  a Town 
Clerk,  a Fiscal,  and  seventy-taro  Burgesses.  Since  that 
time  the  herring  fishery  has  been  introduced  into  Ork- 
ney, on  an  extended  scale,  and  the  people  of  Stromness 
are  among  the  most  spirited  adventurers.  The  only 
aort  of  public  building  which  this  place  affords,  is  a plain, 
unornamenled  Church.  A Library  has  recently  been 
established  by  subscription  among  the  inhabitants  ; and 
. some  public-spirited  individuals  have  lately  instituted 
the  necessary  proceedings  in  the  Teind  Court,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  endowment 
of  parochial  Schools.  One  improvement  that  merits 
attention  was  introduced  into  the  Parish  of  Sand  wick 
by  Mr.  Watt  of  Skaill.  This  is  the  raising  of  flax  of  an 
excellent  quality,  for  the  dressing  of  which  he  has  erected 
a mill ; and  to  these  he  hns  added  the  novelties  in  this 
Country  of  a tannery  and  a brewery. 

Erie  and  Evic  and  Rendu.  Turning  Northward  we  meet 

&hkU1.  with  these  united  Parishes,  which  extend  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mainland  ten  miles  in  length,  and  from 
one  to  two  in  breadth.  The  land  is  of  fine  quality, 
equally  adapted  to  the  raising  of  com  and  to  pasturage. 
The  hills  support  8000  sheep,  which  are  suffered  to 
roam  without  a shepherd  ; and  the  swine,  from  500  to 
600  in  number,  arc  in  no  more  restraint.  Although  the 
fishers  by  profession  are  far  from  numerous,  few  places 
appear  belter  calculated  than  this  for  a fishing  station. 
Along  the  shores  of  Evic  are  several  of  the  ancient 
monuments  termed  Piets'  houses,  and  some  tumuli,  or 
barrows,  are  likewise  to  be  seen. 

BIray  and  II  may  nod  Harray.  These  are  separated  from  the 
two  preceding  Parishes  by  a ridge  of  hills,  running 
Westward,  till  it  terminates  in  Costa  head,  which  is 
constantly  covered  with  n variety  of  rock  birds.  These 
Parishes  discover  much  difference  of  soil,  it  being  in 
Birsay  dry  ond  sandy,  whereas  in  Harray  it  is  mostly  of 
deep  clay,  intermixed  with  swampy  plots  of  ground. 
The  people  are  employed  on  their  little  farms  during  the 
Spring  and  harvest;  during  the  Summer  they  bum 
about  twenty  tons  of  kelp,  and  fill  up  the  intervals  by 
fishing  for  their  own  consumption.  In  Birsay  are  to  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  a magnificent  Palace,  reared  by  the 
ancient  Norwegian  Earis,  and  enlarged  by  Earl  Robert 
Stuart,  the  natural  son  of  James  V.  of  Scotland.  On 
the  principal  gateway  Is  still  to  be  read  the  following  in- 
scription, Dominus  Robertus  Stuart  us  filius  Jacobi 


Quinti  Rex  Sector um,  hoc  opus  instruxi.  The  gram-  ORKNEY 
matica1  error  of  Rex  for  Regis  was  probably  uninten-  ISLANDS, 
tioual ; but  as  it  stands  it  makes  the  founder  claim  for  ' 

himself  the  throne  of  Scotland.  This  formed,  it  is  said, 
one  of  tl»e  charge*  on  the  trial  of  hit  son,  in  evidence  of 
treasonable  intent.  In  Harray  the  Norse  Tongne  was 
the  vernacular  one  a century  ago,  but  it  is  now  extinct. 

The  Western  extremity  of  these  Parishes  is  bounded  by 
the  hills  of  Sandwick,  Orphir,  and  Rendal. 

Orphir.  This  is  separated  from  the  last-named  Orphir. 
Parish  by  a range  of  low  hills.  On  its  borders  is  Suro- 
merdate,  where  n battle  of  some  celebrity  in  Orkney 
history  was  fought.  This  Parish  is  in  a state  of  very 
fair  cultivation,  especially  in  its  North-Western  portion. 

Damsay,  scarcely  a mile  in  circuit,  is  situated  in  the  Northern 
bosom  of  the  Bay  of  Frith,  and  is  three  miles  distant  Isle*, 
from  Kirkwall.  From  the  singular  beauty  of  its  appear- 
nnce  it  has  been  styled  the  Temple  of  the  Islands. 

(j  at  nay  is  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  eon-  Gsinay.. 
sist-s  for  the  most  part  of  a conical  hill  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Towards  the  East  it  is  more  plain  and 
fertile.  Its  inhabitants  amount  to  about  60  persons. 

Weir,  seated  in  the  midst  of  numerous  Islands,  and  Weir, 
necessarily  covered  by  the  variety  of  conflicting  tides 
with  quantities  of  sea-weed,  or  ware,  probably  derived  its 
name  from  this  circumstance.  The  principal  object  which 
arrests  the  attention  is  the  ruin  of  the  Castle  of  Cubberou. 

It  is  seated  on  an  eminence,  and  was  the  stronghold  of 
Kolbein  Henga,  an  Orkney  Chief  of  much  celebrity  in 
the  Xllth  Century.  After  this,  an  ancient  Chapel  de- 
serves notice,  from  its  contiguous  church-yard  containing 
graves,  few  of  which  are  less  than  seven  feet  in  length. 

Indeed  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Island  exceed,  in 
general,  the  ordinary  stature.  Population  80. 

Enhallow  is  hardly  a tnile  in  circumference.  It  raises  Enhallow. 
a sufficiency  of  grain  and  other  produce  to  pay  its  rent 
in  kind,  and  is  inhabited  by  two  families,  its  whole 
population.  Formerly  it  was  the  the  scene  of  various 
miracles,  whence  its  original  appellation  of  Eyin-he/ga, 

Holy  Isle.  From  its  supposed  sanctity,  the  residents 
still  fondly  boast  exemption  from  the  visitation  of  “ rats 
and  mice,  and  such  small  genr  !’* 

Runsay , Rolfs* ly,  Rolf's  or  Holla? t Island,  is  on  its  Roasay. 
Eastern  side  fronting  Eagleshav,  and  its  South-Western 
corner  is  beautifully  situated,  and  abundantly  fertile.  Its 
whole  middle  space  consists  of  high  hills,  on  which  are 
reared  great  numbers  of  sheep,  swine,  ami  black  cattla. 

Ben  asserts  that  these  hills  formerly  biased  spontane- 
ously by  night.  Sigurd,  the  Hero  of  Clontarf,  had  a 
Castle  here,  and  about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  West 
of  its  ruins  ore  seen  a number  of  graves,  formed  with 
stones  set  on  edge.  These  bear  the  name  of  Swendrour, 
which  points  it  out,  with  much  probability,  as  the  scene 
of  the  capture  of  Earl  Paul,  and  the  massacre  of  his 
attendants,  by  the  treacherous  Swein,  the  son  of  Askif. 

Population  634. 

Eugfrshay,  a small  Island,  divided  from  Westray  by  Kaglgshay. 
un  impetuous  frith,  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
Douglasses  and  Motiteilhs,  its  proprietors.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  murder  of  St  Magnus,  the  tutelary  Saint  of 
these  Islands ; ond  the  church  is  built  on  the  spot  where 
the  sanguinary  deed  took  place.  Thi*  church  is  the  only 
remaining  specimen  of  Scandinavian  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture in  Great  Britain.  The  Island  is  two  miles  kmg 
by  one  in  breadth,  and  produces  abundant  supplies  of 
kelp  and  shells.  Population  226. 

Westray,  or  the  Western  Island,  terminates  the  cluster  Westray. 
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ORKNEY  on  the  North-Western  quarter,  and,  probably,  derives  its 

ISLANDS.  n9n>e  from  that  circumstance.  Its  shape  beam  some 

resemblance  to  a cross,  the  body  of  which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  eight,  and  its  arms  at  five  miles ; and  if  re- 
duced into  a form  capable  of  measurement,  it  may  con- 
tain about  fourteen  square  miles.  The  cultivated  land 
and  the  principal  grass  pasture  are  on  the  Eastern 
and  the  Northern  and  Southern  shores,  with  a large 
portion  of  the  South-Western.  Corn  in  considerable 
quantity  is  raised  here,  but  its  quality  is  indifferent. 
The  grass  is  excellent  for  producing  good  milk  and  but- 
ter, and  the  feeding  black  cattle.  Fish,  loo,  ore  abun- 
dant in  the  strong,  rapid  tides  and  boisterous  seas, 
which  encircle  it  on  every  quarter.  The  only  safe 
harbour  it  affords  is  that  called  Pier-a-wall.  on  the 
North-Western  coast,  which  is  now  fit  for  small  vessels 
only,  since  the  drifting  of  the  sand  is  daily  lessening  its 
depth  of  water.  This  circumstance  has  also  spread  de- 
solation over  some  of  the  best  land  ; and  it  has  no 
doubt  been  produced  by  the  injurious  practice  of  cutting 
and  pulling  up  the  bent,  ( Artnoea  arundo,  Limueus.) 
which  delights  in  a sandy  soil,  and  serves  to  bind  aud 
fix  it.  Tumuli  or  burrows  are  not  unfrequent  here ; 
and  in  two  extensive  plains,  ooe  on  the  North,  the  other 
on  the  South  of  the  Island,  the  drilling  of  the  sand  has 
opened  to  view  a multitude  of  graves,  all  formed  in 
nearly  the  same  manner.  Several  of  them  have  been 
opened,  and  skeletons,  in  a reclining  posture,  together 
w ith  weapons  of  war,  and  domestic  utensils,  have  been 
found  in  them.  Of  tlte  battle,  or  battles,  which  must 
have  taken  place  on  this  spot,  tradition  gives  no  account. 
Near  to  this  dreary  waste  is  the  town  of  Waal,  in  whose 
name  (Waal,  dragee,  Ihr e.Gtou.  Svigoth.)  the  memory  of 
this  slaughter  » perhaps  perpetuated.  By  the  side  of  it,  oa 
the  borders  of  a beautiful  loch,  stunds  the  Castle  of 
Koitland,  an  extensive  structure,  the  principal  |«rts  of 
which  Mill  rctnaiu  entire.  The  kelp  manufactured  in  this 
Island  averages  300  Ions  annually.  The  oldest  names 
of  pluces  are,  (iarth,  (torn,  Clet,  Skeal,  Skenlwick,  and 
of  men.  Meal,  Hercus,  and  Sealer,  all  of  Gothic  origin. 
Population  1650. 

wjSE.  ..  IV/wy-HWray,  or  Little  tEretray,  is  scattrrly  n mile 
distant  from  the  former,  and  is  four  miles  long  and  one 
broad.  It  produces  excellent  corn,  and  as  fine  natural 
clover  as  is  any  where  to  be  found,  from  n nch  loamy 
bottom.  In  a fresh-water  loch  at  its  South-East  corner 
is  a beautiful  islet,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  a Piet’s 
house,  and  the  ruins  of  the  once  noble  chapel  of  St. 
Tredwnll.  llie  extensive  fishing  bank  which  lies  two 
miles  to  the  North  of  it,  has  lately  proved  attractive  to 
our  British  fishermen. 

North  Ro-  Norik  Honaldmy  is  most  probably  called,  like  its 

n y*  Southern  namesake,  after  one  or  other  of  the  Ronalds, 
anrieut  Counts  of  Orkney.  It  is  the  most  Northerly  of 
the  group,  contains  about  four  square  miles,  and  is  but 
little  raised  in  its  whole  extent  above  the  level  of  the 
aea.  Hence  it  is  often  fatal  to  mariners,  but  its  dangers 
have  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  erection  of  an  excel- 
lent light-house  on  the  North-Eastern  point  of  the  Island. 
A monumental  stone,  ten  feet  high  and  four  broad, 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a plain  here,  around  which  the 
inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  assemble  on  New  Year’s 
day,  and  to  indulge  in  the  hearty  mirth  of  the  season. 
Tumuli  are  met  with  here,  and  a skeleton  placed  up- 
right was  found  in  one  opened  some  years  back.  The 
supply  of  corn  and  grass  is  abundant  and  excellent,  not- 
withstanding the  slovenly  system  of  agriculture ; and 


kelp  is  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  tons  ORKNEY 
yearly.  Population  420.  ISLANDS. 

Sunday,  or  Sandy  Hand  extends  fully  twelve  miles 
in  length,  while  its  mean  breadth  does  not  exceed  a mile  SiUwlay* 
aud  a half.  Its  shape  is  extremely  irregular,  aud  from 
the  lowness  of  its  shores,  aud  the  number  of  creeks  and 
bays  which  indent  it,  many  shipwrecks  have  occurred 
here.  A light  house,  however,  has  recently  been  erected 
on  the  Start  Point  It  affords  two  excellent  harbours, 

Ketiletoft  on  the  South,  aud  Otterswick  on  tlte  North, 
and  these  being  separated  by  a low  plain,  the  sea  in  the 
high  tides  threatens  to  divide  tlte  Island.  The  bay  of 
Otterswick,  now  a league  in  length,  is  reported  to  have 
formerly  been  not  dry  land  only.  but  a forest  This 
Island  by  far  surpasses  the  rest  in  fertility,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  granary  of  Orkney.  Its  produce  in 
kelp,  too,  umounls  to  a fifth  part  of  that  supplied  by  the 
whole  of  the  Isles.  On  the  Western  side,  the  shore, 
contrary  to  the  general  formation  of  the  Island,  consists 
for  a apace  of  two  huudred  feet  of  a shelving  rock  bear- 
ing some  marks  of  cah  i nation.  It  is  called  Heclaboi, 
from  a supposed  resemblance,  perhaps,  to  the  famous 
Icelandic  volcauo.  Near  the  Church  of  Burmess,  is  a 
remarkable  and  isolated  mass  of  granite  about  fourteen 
tons  in  weight.  Some  remains  of  Piets*  houses,  and 
one  or  two  ruined  chapels,  form  the  untiquities  of  the 
place.  Population  lb60.  Some  of  the  oldest  names  of 
the  people  are,  Torfs,  Tullachs,  Muirs,  Swaneys,  and 
Feas ; und  of  places,  Torsneos,  or  Thorsncss,  Odinswick, 

Odinskar,  ami  Hi  Hit  runs,  all  undoubtedly  derived  from 
that  dialect  of  the  Gothic  denominated  Norse. 

Eday,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  North  Eday. 
Isles,  is  five  miles  long  and  two  broad  ; aud  is  sup[>u>ctl 
to  derive  its  name  cither  from  the  heath  which  covers 
its  Western  ami  Northern  hills,  or  from  the  rapid  eddy- 
tides  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  level  is  mostly 
laid  out  in  pasture,  but  this  disadvantage  is  more  than 
overbalanced  by  the  quantity  of  fuel  afforded  by  its 
peat  moss,  not  only  for  its  own  consumption,  but  for 
that  of  the  other  Islands.  The  village  of  Garrick  on 
this  Island  was  erected  into  a Burgh  of  Barony  by 
Chaiks  I.,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Eail 
of  C'anrick,  its  founder.  He  dying  without  lawful 
issue,  the  title  became  extinct,  his  residence  fell  into 
decuy,  and  the  village  sunk  into  obscurity.  During  the 
last  century,  the  notorious  pirate  Goas  entered  the  har- 
bour here,  and  would,  doubtless,  have  committed  much 
injury,  hod  not  a proprietor,  of  the  name  of  M‘Fea. 
roused  the  inhabitants  to  seize  the  pirate,  his  cfevv,  and 
his  ship.  The  original  documents  concerning  this  cap- 
ture are  given  in  Pvlerkin's  Notes  on  Orkney.  Popula- 
tion. including  the  next  Idand,  G43. 

Eauey , or  Endarry,  Isle  uj  HtooneiUation,  is  a small  Fairsy. 

Isle  near  the  former,  rather  fiat,  and  covered  with  ver- 
dure. 

Stroneay,  Strionsay,  or  Strunsay,  is  so  indented  by  Stroassy. 
the  sea,  aa  to  be  almost  cut  into  three  distinct  Islands  ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  its  name  of  Slronsay,  or  the  Isle  of 
Strands.  J t possesses  two  fine  harbours,  Luign  Sound  on 
the  West,  Papay  Sound  on  the  North-East  side.  A vein 
of  lead  ore  was  discovered  here  many  years  ago,  but  it  was, 
probably,  not  worth  the  working.  A recent  discovery, 
however,  of  a bed  of  limestone,  is  likely  to  further  the 
interests  of  its  agriculture.  The  people  are  occupied 
similarly  to  those  of  the  other  Isles,  aud  in  the  Summer 
months  they  mauufiicture  about  300  loos  of  kelp  annu- 
ally. This  Lslaud  has  three  miueral  springs,  and  its 
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ORKNEY  nsilkjuiiies  ore  tumuli,  Piet*'  houses,  and  the  ruins  of 
ISLANDS,  chapels,  Xoram  and  Odncss,  the  names  of  two  pro- 
v'^,u'  montorie«,  ore,  perhaps,  derived  from  the  two  Scandina- 
vian Deities,  Thor  and  Odin;  and  in  the  creek  of  Guig- 
din,  (Bay  of  Odin,)  the  sea-weed  called  dulse  ( Fucut 
pal ma tit* ,)  is  believed  to  possess  valuable  qualities  in 
some  disorders. 

p,ijiay  Papay  Stronsay,  or  Little  Stron say  is  a pleasant 

Strouaijr  islet,  lying,  os  it  were,  in  the  bosom  of  the  former,  on  iso 
North-Eastern  quarter,  and  does  not  exceed  tliree  miles 
in  circumference.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility ; and  even  in  this  small  place  there  were  for- 
merly two  chapels,  one  dedicated  to  St.  Bride,  and  the 
other  to  St.  Nicolas.  Its  few  inhabitants  resort  at  pre- 
sent  to  Stronsay  for  Religious  edification.  Population 
of  the  two  Slronsays  1013. 

SlMjiia*  Shapimhay,  formerly  Skipmsay,  or  Ship  Island,  is 
*h->\  the  first  of  the  Northern  Isles  that  presents  itself,  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles  from  Kirkwall.  Its  dimensions 
are  atxiut  seven  miles  by  five.  In  common  with  the  rest, 
this  Island  exhibits  some  monuments  of  antiquity,  such 
as  tumuli,  Piets'  bouses,  and  more  especially  an  immense 
stone  on  its  Northern  shore,  called  the  Black  Stone  of 
Odin.  On  this  spot  Odin  is  supposed  to  have  landed 
on  his  descent  here.  Besides  its  other  productions,  there 
is  a considerable  bed  of  limestone  here,  and  its  manu- 
facture of  kelp  yields  a hundred  tons  per  annum.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Barry,  Historian  of  Orkney,  was  Clergyman  of 
this  Parish.  Population  779. 

Copiuiay.  Cop  ins  ay  lies  directly  East  from  the  Mainland,  at 

about  five  miles  distance,  and  furnishes  a landmark  for 
ships.  Hence  its  name,  which  in  some  of  the  Gothic 
Dialects  signifies  the  Trade  or  Mercantile  Island.  It 
extends  a mile  in  length  by  about  half  a mile  in  breadth ; 
and  supports,  with  ease,  two  or  three  families, 
laiabholm.  Lambholm. , or  Lamon , is  near  Holm,  and  derives  its 

name  from  its  being  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  pasturing 
of  sheep;  it  produces  likewise  excellent  grain,  and  affords 
a comfortable  abode  to  one  fumily. 

Bar  fay  is  separated  from  South  Ronaldsay  by  Water 
Sound,  a ferry  of  a mile  broad,  and  extends  four  miles 
rh  Icir^ih  by  one  in  breadth.  Potatoes,  carrots,  peas, 
Olifohs,  and  cabbage  are  raised  here  in  great  perfection, 
and  the  turnips  are  not  surpassed  in  even  the  best 
cultivated  parts  of  Scotland.  This  crop,  together  with 
its  rich  natural  grass,  consisting  principally  of  red  and 
white  clover,  renders  its  cattle  the  finest  in  Orkney. 
On  its  sandy  parts  rabbits  breed  in  considerable  num- 
bers. It  contains  245  inhabitants.  This  Island,  together 
with  Swa nay,  Pentland  Skerry , and  the  Holms  as  pen- 
dicles, forms  part  of  the  pastoral  charge  of 
South  Ho-  South  Ronaldsay,  or  Ronald’s  Island,  which  of  all 
Baldly.  the  Isles  South  of  the  Mainland  is  the  most  considerable 
in  point  of  population.  It  contain!  about  eighteen  square 
miles,  and  its  situation,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Pent- 
land  Firth,  as  well  as  its  excellent  harbours  of  St.  Mar- 
garet’s Hope  and  Widewall,  give  it  many  advantages. 
Among  these,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  a rich  and  en- 
terprising English  Company  carry  on  the  cod  and  lobster 
fishing  to  a great  extent,  conveying  the  fish  weekly  to 
the  Loudon  market  in  welled  smacks.  The  arable  and 
grass  grounds  here  bear  a much  greater  proportion  to  the 
common  pasture  than  elsewhere  ; and  the  mode  of  agri- 
culture is  in  general  superior,  so  that  grain  forms  an 
export  of  some  consequence.  Neither  is  the  Island 
destitute  of  some  interesting  objects  of  antiquity.  Not 
only  are  tumult  met  with  in  different  quarters,  but  also 
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several  Piets’  houses  in  ruins,  among  which  what  is  called  ORKNEY 
the  How  of  Hoxa  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  Eastern  ISLAND**, 
side,  on  the  summit  of  a hill  near  Stow’s-head,  are  the  v— > 

remains  of  a triangular  monument  of  stones*  two  of 
which  are  broken  down.  Respecting  these  tradition  is 
entirely  silent.  This  Island  was  the  scene  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Pagan  Earl  of  Orkney  to  Christianity,  by  SL  Okte 
of  Norway,  who  threatened  instant  death  in  case  of  re- 
fusal. The  post-office  mail  arrives  here  four  times  a 
week  in  an  open  boat;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  boiling 
eddies  and  tides  of  the  Peutlund  Firth,  the  post-boat 
has  been  lost  but  once  in  the  period  of  eighty  years. 

Governor  Tomason,  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
establishment,  has  endowed  an  excellent  school  here. 

Population  1949. 

Swanay,  formerly  Stoiney,  Swine  Island,  lies  in  the  Svanar. 
very  heart  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  and  was  once  dreaded 
for  the  wells  and  swelchies,  f.  e.  gulfs  and  whirlpools, 
w hich  surround  it.  But  the  improved  principles  of  na- 
vigation have  diminished  their  terrors,  and  ships  some- 
times pass  through  this  formidable  channel  at  dead  of 
night.  It  is  about  a mile  long,  amt  half  as  much  in 
breadth.  This  Island,  with  the  two  Skerries,  contains  a 
population  of  37  persons. 

Pentland  Skerry  is  one  of  two  of  the  same  name,  Pentland 
which  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  Firth,  almost  equally  dis-  Skmy. 
tant  from  Caithness  and  Orkuey.  On  this,  the  larger 
of  the  two,  there  is  a most  excellent  lighthouse. 

Plotay,  or  Flat  Island,  is  situated  in  the  sea  that  D®t*y. 
divides  tVaes  from  South  Ronaldsay,  fnim  each  of  which 
it  is  distant  about  three  miles.  A large  bay,  termed 
Punhope,  from  the  salt-works  once  carried  on  here, 
almost  divides  the  Island  into  two  portions.  This  pari, 
together  with  the  long  point  called  the  Rone,  gives 
shelter  to  numbers  of  moor  fow  1.  The  rest  of  it  is  either 
clothed  with  grass,  or  cultivated  for  corn,  and  is  very 
productive.  It  is  three  miles  long  by  one  in  breadth. 

Population  297. 

Cavay,  or  Cheese  Island,  subsists  three  families,  and  Csvay* 
formerly  Itad  salt-works,  which  sunk  under  the  revenue 
laws.  There  are  the  remains  of  a chapel  here. 

Foray  and  Rcssay,  situated  near  each  other,  are  noted  Foray, 
chiefly  for  their  excellent  sheep  pasture. 

IV uas,  or  IVaes,  (from  to's,  creeks,)  pastures  some  Wow. 
thousands  of  fine  sheep,  together  with  a vast  number  of 
horses  and  black  cattle.  Our  North-bound  fleets,  in 
time  of  war,  are  accustomed  to  make  its  spacious  har- 
bour of  Loughope  their  place  of  rendezvous ; and  tins 
cod-fishery  carried  on  here  is  extensive  and  highly  valu- 
able. Towards  the  East  and  South,  the  laud  is  low 
and  level,  and  produces  the  ordinary  grains  of  a supe- 
rior quality  to  those  raised  in  other  places  in  the 
country.  Besides  the  harbour  above-mentioned,  it  pos- 
sesses the  excellent  havens  of  Orehope  and  Kirkhope. 

Population  940.  Tins  Island  is,  in  point  of  fact,  joined 
by  a narrow  isthmus  to 

Hay,  Hat y,  High  Island,  which  is  formed  of  three  H»y. 
large  hills,  ranged  in  the  shape  of  a triangle,  of  which 
xhut  to  the  North-East  is  the  largest,  rising  almost  per- 
pendicularly to  the  height  of  about  1600  feet.  These 
hills  often  slope  into  delightful  valleys,  iuter&ccted  with 
rivulets,  whose  banks  are  decked  with  flowers,  and  stud- 
tered  by  shrubs,  such  as  the  birch,  the  hazel,  &c.,  which 
are,  from  their  rarity,  sometimes  honoured  with  the  title 
of  trees.  The  precipices  on  the  Western  side  are  of  the 
most  imposing  description,  forming  the  constant  abode  of 
the  eagle,  and  often  worn  by  the  actiou  of  the  ku  into 
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ORKNEY  huge.  isolated  pillars,  lowering  in  solitary  grandeur  from 

ISLANDS,  amidst  the  waves.  There  are  few  monuments  of  anti- 
“v— quity  to  be  found  in  this  Island.  The  DwarJU  Slone  has 
obtained  celebrity  from  the  mention  made  of  it  in  Sir  W. 
Scott's  Novel  of  The  Pirate.  Tradition  assigns  it  to  the 
Trow*,  or  Draws,  Beings  of  small  stature,  but  great  power, 
a species  of  goblin-demon.  Its  greatest  length  is  32  feet, 
its  breadth  17,  its  thickness  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  not  less  than  feet ; and  the  inside  is  divided 
into  three  apartments.  In  all  probability  it  has  been  the 
cell  of  some  hermit.  Population  289. 

Gramsay.  Grtemsay,  or  Gram's  Island , contains,  through  almost 

the  whole  extent  of  the  interior,  a bed  of  schistus,  or 
slate.  Its  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  their  strength, 
stature,  and  skill  in  fishing ; and  had  they  a place  of 
worship  within  the  Island,  as  formerly,  their  situation 
would  be  very  comfortable.  It  lies  about  a mile  and  a 
half  from  Stromness,  Population  220. 

Climate.  From  their  contiguity  on  every  part  to  the  Ocean, 
these  Islands  are  not  subject  to  any  violent  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold.  Betweeu  the  lowest  point  of  cold  in  Win- 
ter, and  the  highest  of  heat  in  Summer,  the  whole  range 
varies  but  from  25°  to  75°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 
Its  medium  heat,  as  appears  by  the  Springs,  amounts  to 
45°.  In  the  Spring,  Summer,  and  harvest  mouths,  the 
South-West  and  South-East  winds  prevail,  and  while  these 
last,  (lie  atmosphere  is  not  unfrequcntly  thick,  dark,  and 
foggy.  But  the  Northerly  winds  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  bring,  for  the  most  part,  cold,  dry,  and  wholesome 
weather.  Calms  are  seldom  of  long  continuance  here; 
and  the  winds,  from  whatever  quarter,  being  seldom 
tempestuous,  though  often  loud  and  strong,  serve  to 
render  the  climate  peculiarly  salubrious.  The  annual 
quantity  of  rain  amounts  to  twenty-six  inches  at  an  ave- 
rage; snow  is  less  frequent,  and  continues  but  a short 
time  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; thunder  and  lightning 
are  seldom  observed  in  Summer,  but  moat  commonly  in 
Winter. 

Geology.  Both 'the  Northern  and  Southern  Isles,  though  dif- 
fering in  their  external  appearance,  have  their  strata, 
which  are  cither  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined,  for  the 
most  part  consisting  of  sandstone,  sandstone  flag, 
schistose  dayf*and  limestone;  in  some  instances  of 
basalt,  and  in  some  of  breccia.  In  the  beds  of  lime- 
stone, traces  of  marine  remains  occur ; and  in  some 
places  htematitical  iron  ore  has  been  found  in  large 
quantities  under  the  upper  stratum  of  sandstone,  whilst 
all  attempts  to  find  galena,  or  lead  ore,  have  been 
discontinued,  from  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  ob- 
tained. On  the  West  shore  of  the  Mainland,  near  the 
house  of  Skaill,  the  sand-stone  flag  approaches  the  si- 
licioos  genus,  and  is  so  hard  as  to  be  cut  into  mill-stones. 
At  a place  named  Yasnaby,  on  the  Western  border  of  the 
Island,  veins  of  barytes  are  seen  traversing  the  sand- 
stone, and  in  several  places  calcareous  spar,  iron  pyrites, 
and  galena  are  interspersed  with  it.  A few  miles  to  the 
North  of  this,  a large  stratum  of  black-coloured  lime* 
atone  is  met  with,  alternating  with  a rock,  intermediate 
between  schistose  flag  and  schistose  clay,  and  containing 
in  it  large  crystals  of  hornblende,  and,  occasionally, 
small  cavities  filled  with  bitumen.  The  sandstone  flag 
is  well  calculated  for  building,  as  it  splits  readily  into 
layers \ and  together  with  indurated  shale,  it  forms  the 
greatest  portion  of  Orkney.  Yielding  easily  to  the  action 
of  the  elements  and  of  the  Ocean,  the  lofty  cliffs  of  the 
coasts  present  an  unusual  aspect  of  ruin  and  decay.  The 
only  exception  to  the  usual  formation  of  these  Isles, 
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occurs  in  an  extent  of  a few  miles  that  environ  the  town  ORKNEY 
of  Stromness.  Here  is  found  granite  occupying  the  ISLANDS, 
central  part,  and  is  covered  with  gneiss,  micaceous  ’ 

schistuR,  and  hornblende  rock.  At  the  mill  of  Hair- 
ston, these  rocks  dip  under  a breccia,  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  the  same  rocks,  and  further  Westward,  they 
are  covered  with  indurated  shale,  which  is  traversed  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  granite  formation  by  veins 
of  sulphate  of  barytes,  mixed  with  calc-spar,  and  de- 
tached masses  of  sulphuret  of  lead.  Dr.  Traill  disco- 
vered in  one  of  these  veins  a compound  of  carbonate  of 
strontia  and  sulphate  of  barytes  so  perfectly  homoge- 
neous, that  he  considered  it  as  a mineral  species,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Stromnite. 

The  quadrupeds  of  these  Islands  arc,  the  horse,  ox.  Zoology, 
sheep,  hog.  dog,  cat,  otter,  shrew-mouse,  noil- mouse, 
field-mouse,  Norwegian  rat,  rabbit,  and  seal.  The  ox 
is  of  a very  diminutive  size,  but  strong  and  hardy,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  heen  originally  introduced  from 
Scandinavia.  The  sheep  also  is  a peculiar  breed,  and, 
probably,  of  the  same  stock  with  that  of  Iceland,  the 
Fcrrocs,  and  Shetland.  This  valuable  animal  is  most 
improperly  managed  here,  being  never  housed  ; and  the 
mutton  is,  in  general,  very  ordinary,  as  the  sheep  feed 
much  on  sea-ware.  Dr.  Barry  states,  that  if  a man  or  a 
dog  come  suddenly  on  a pregnant  ewe,  in  the  uninha- 
bited holms,  where  they  are  put  to  breed  for  greater 
quiet,  they  have  been  known  to  die  from  fright.  From 
the  hair  of  the  Orkney  hog,  a small-sized  variety  of  the 
common  sort,  the  fowlers  make  the  ropes,  by  the  aid 
of  which  they  ply  their  dungerous  occupation  on  the 
cliffs.  The  Norwegian  rat  is  of  great  size,  measuring 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
point  of  the  tail,  and  so  fierce  as  to  have  been  known 
to  brave  the  attack  of  man.  Rabbits  are  met  with  in 
abundance,  so  that  their  skins  form  a valuable  branch 
of  commerce ; but  the  hare  has  disappeared  within  the 
two  last  centuries.  In  Ornithology,  no  part  of  the  British 
Isles  presents  so  wide  and  interesting  a field  as  the 
Orkneys.  The  domestic  birds  arc  the  same  as  elsewhere, 
but  the  wild  birds,  both  migrator)’  and  indigenous,  are 
met  with  here  in  immense  variety.  Its  vast  cliffs  and 
precipices  are  the  haunt  of  eagles,  falcons,  and  owls , 
and  swans,  with  the  rare  British  birds,  the  red-throated 
diver,  and  the  Arctic  gull,  breed  on  the  edges  of  the 
fresh-water  lakes.  The  Slryx  nyctea,  the  snowy  owl, 
and  Ficus  major,  the  greater  spotted  woodpecker,  are 
occasional  visitors.  The  great  black-backed  gulls  breed 
in  Souli-skerry,  a low  flat  holm,  ten  leagues  fiom  Hoy, 
in  such  abundance,  that  it  is  difficult  to  walk  on  it  with- 
out destroying  their  eggs.  The  eider-duck  and  the 
great  duck  have  been  found  in  Papay-Westray.  Grouse 
are  common  in  all  the  mountainous  Isles,  but  partridges 
are  unknown.  The  marine  animals  which  frequent  the 
coasts  of  these  Islands,  are  no  less  numerous  than  the 
birds  which  build  in  their  rocks.  Seals  ore  abundant 
on  the  coasts,  and  the  oil  extracted  from  them,  as  well 
as  their  skins,  forms  an  article  of  some  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives.  Of  fish,  lobsters,  crabs,  coal,  cod- 
fish, haddock,  and  herrings  are  met  with  in  abundance; 
skate  are  found  from  one  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  Squalus  canicula,  the  panther  shark,  is  very  common. 

The  spermaceti,  the  bottle-nose,  and  the  round-lipped 
whale  are  frequently  thrown  ashore  on  these  Islands ; 
and  to  the  order  of  the  Sygnalhus  hippocampus,  the 
sea-horse  pipe  fish,  must  probably  be  referred  the  ex- 
traordinary animal  cast  on  the  beach  of  Stronsay  in 
4 u 
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ORKNEY  1808.  It  measured  55  feet,  although  a part  of  the  tail 
ISLANDS,  was  broken  off,  and  its  skull  and  vertebra;  are  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The 
strange  animal  seen  near  Coll,  of  which  an  uccount  was 
* sent  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maclean  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Wernerian  Natural  History  Society,*  the  sea-snake  of 
Pontoppidan,  and  the  American  sea-snake,  may,  it  is 
not  improbable,  belong  to  this  new  species. 

The  Flora  Orcttdrtm*,  enlarged  by  the  late  additions 
of  Mr.  Neill,  contains  a list  of  462  plants.  To  enume- 
rate these  would,  of  course,  be  foreign  to  the  plan  of 
our  Work,  and  it  need  only  be  staled,  that  the  ordinary 
vegetables  and  flowers  are  raised  with  success.  Black, 
white,  and  red  currants  ore  excellent  here,  but  other 
fruits  ore  of  inferior  growth,  both  os  to  sire  and  flavour. 
Trees  ore  seldom  seen,  but  when  they  are  properly 
planted  and  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  growth  of  the 
young  shoots,  they  will  flourish  here  as  elsewhere. 

The  first  ancient  author  who  makes  mention  of  these 
Islands  is  Pomponius  Mela,  (lib.  iii.  ch.  vi.)  who  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  the  Christian  Era,  slates  their  number 
to  be  thirty.  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  Tacitus,  each  speak 
of  them,  differing,  however,  as  to  their  number.  When 
the  Roman  Empire  was  partitioned  amongst  the  sons 
of  Constantine,  the  Orcades  were  clamed  with  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Spain,  in  the  division  allotted  to  the  younger 
son.  Of  their  previous  History,  little  is  known,  except 
that  they  were  inhabited  by  a Scandinavian  Tribe, 
termed  Piets,  or  Piks,  who  overran  and  settled  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  at  a remote  and 
unknown  period.  Near  the  close  of  the  IXth  Century, 
they  were  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Harold  Har - 
fagrr,  the  Fairhaired.  King  of  Norway,  who  also  sub- 
dued the  Hebrides  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  That  Prince 
delegated  the  rule  over  Orkney  and  Zetland  to  Ronald, 
Count  of  Mercar,  from  whom  was  descended  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  ancient  Scandinavian  jarls  (earls)  took 
their  rise  from  this  family ; and  these  hardy  Sea-kings 
for  a long  succession  of  years  harassed  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  and  even  of  Ireland.  On  one  of  these  expe- 
ditions, Sigurd  II.  fell  at  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  and 
the  Fatal  Sister*  of  Gray,  a translation  from  the  Norse, 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  that  event.  Tlie  materials  for  the 
early  History  of  Orkney  may  be  found  in  the  Orkney- 
inga  .Sago,  and  in  the  Orradts  of  Tor  fie  us,  a correct 
Historian,  as  far  as  his  imperfect  materials  would  allow. 
A good  abridgement  of  that  Work  may  be  perused  in 
Dr.  Barry ’h  History;  but  our  attention  must  be  more 
especially  directed  to  what  may  be  termed  the  authentic 
annuls  of  these  Islands.  Alter  the  battle  of  Largs, 
Magnus  IV.  of  Norway,  and  Alexander  I II.  of  Scotland 
entered  into  a Treaty  in  the  year  1266.  By  that  settle- 
ment, Orkney  and  Zetland  were  reserved  to  Norway,  and 
a tribute  of  1000  marks,  afterwards  called  the  annual  of 
Norway,  was  secured  from  the  Scottish  to  the  Norwegian 
Monarch.  As  this  tribute  was  never  paid,  its  arrears,  and 
the  additional  sum  of  60,OtK)  florins  for  which  Orkney 
was  pledged,  redeemable  on  payment,  were  made  over 
to  James  III.  on  his  marriage  with  a Danish  Princess  as 
the  dowry  of  his  Queen.  This  pledge  was  never  re* 
deemed,  and,  consequently,  these  Islands  have,  since  that 
period,  formed  a part  of  the  Scottish  Monarchy.  Queen 
Mary  invested  her  natural  brother,  Ixird  Robert  Stuart, 
Wtth  the  Earldom  of  Orkney  and  all  the  Crown  lands. 
This  Nobleman  effected  an  exchauge  of  his  temporali- 
ties as  Abbot  of  Holyrood  with  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  ; 
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and  seising  the  right  to  summon  or  dismiss  the  Great  ORKNEY 
Fowdc  Court,  he  became,  in  point  of  fact.  Sovereign  of  ISLANDS, 
the  Country.  This  change  led  to  the  greatest  abuses.  The 
rules  of  succession  in  property,  and  the  tenure  by  which 
it  is  held,  (the  latter  being  still  in  full  operation,)  were 
essentially  different  from  those  in  the  rest  of  Scotland. 

This  tenure  was  the  udal,  (in  modern  Danish  odel,)  de- 
rived from  the  Danish  and  Swedish  oede,  signifying 
waste,  uncultivated  ; and  udaller  menus  the  first  culti- 
vator of  waste,  and  till  then  unappropriated  land,  or  his 
descendants.  The  udal  lands  were  free  from  all  taxes, 
and  the  udaltere  without  superior ; nor  could  such  lands 
be  alienated  without  the  passing  of  a Shy  tide  Hill,  with 
consent  of  the  heir*,  in  the  Fowde  Court  The  Earl 
and  hi*  son,  Patrick  Stuart,  availed  themselves  of  the 
power  they  had  usurped  over  this  Court  to  iutroduce 
feudal  in  the  place  of  udal  tenures  in  Orkney,  and  thus 
gaining  possession  of  extensive  property,  forced  the 
rightful  proprietors  to  tuke  out  charters  from  them. 

These,  with  numerous  other  acts  of  injustice,  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  Throne, 
and,  accordingly,  Earl  Robert  was  recalled,  and  his  son 
thrown  into  prison,  whence  he  was  released  but  to  be 
led  to  the  scalfutd.  After  his  attainder,  as  the  lauds 
were  not  immediately  declared  to  be  forfeited,  the  Ork- 
ney proprietors  committed  the  niinous  mistake  of  taking 
out  charters  IVom  the  Crown  in  the  customary  feudal 
form,  and  thus  completed  the  ruin  of  the  original  udal 
tenures.  Subsequently  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  were 
managed  by  Commissioners,  but  in  1643,  Charles  I. 
made  a grant  of  them  to  Ear!  Morton.  Afler  passing 
several  times  to  and  from  the  hands  of  the  M Orton  fa- 
mily,  Sir  Lawrence  Dnndas  bought  the  estate  of  Lord 
Morton,  in  1776,  for  i.*60,000.  Since  that  period,  the 
Islands  have  remuined  in  the  family  of  his  descendant, 

Lord  Dunda* ; but  lately,  various  questions  have  arisen 
betwixt  him  and  the  Orkney  proprietors,  which  involve 
the  discussion  of  many  points  essentially  connected  with 
the  land  rights. 

The  ancient  Law-courts  of  Orkney  consisted  of  judi-  Gowa- 
catories,  composed  of  a foud,  or  lawman,  who  was  us-  meat, 
sated  both  legislatively  and  judicially  by  a Court  of 
Assize.  There  was  a Supreme  Fond,  as  well  as  inferior 
local  one*,  and  the  Courts  were  termed  lauding*.  The 
counsellors  in  the  Supreme  Court,  called  lag-ut-men , 
that  is,  law-right  men,  varied  in  number  from  twelve  to 
twenty,  and  appear  to  have  possessed  not  merely  the 
power  of  passing  law*,  but  of  judging  in  all  causes  Civil 
and  Criminal.  The  Supreme  Foud  and  Lawting  had  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  iuferior  Court*.  Since 
1748,  however,  all  traces  of  their  jurisdiction,  with  their 
different  formula;  and  various  lilies  of  office,  have 
merged  into  the  forms  of  the  Scottish  law. 

One  Member  of  Parliament  is  returned  as  the  repre-  Political 
sentative  of  both  Orkney  and  Zetland ; but  with  a #l4tc' 
strange  inconsistency,  the  elective  franclmc  is  confined 
solely  to  the  freeholders  of  the  former.  The  want  of  a 
valuation  for  the  lands  in  Zetland  is  said  to  be  the  occa- 
sion of  this  anomaly;  owing  to  which  there  is  no  method 
of  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  a freeholder.  From 
the  same  circumstance  (the  want  of  a valuation)  in  all 
public  assessments,  Zetland  has  paid  one-third,  and 
Orkney  two-thirds  of  the  whole  impost  Indeed,  the 
original  valuation  book  of  Orkney  lias  been  either  lost 
or  purloined  ; and  the  defective  state  of  valuution  in  this 
Island,  with  the  absence  of  all  valuation  in  the  other,  call 
aloud  for  Parliamentary  interference. 
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•ORKNEY  The  Norwegian  invasion  brought  with  it  the  aan- 
JSLANDS.  guiuary  superstition  of  Odin  ; previously  to  which  the 
worship  of  the  6un,  with  Druids  os  priests,  appears  to 
Ancient  hove  formed  the  prevalent  Religion.  Towards  the  con- 
sUte  of  R«-  c*uslon  tb*  Xth  Century,  Christianity  was  forcibly 
ligian°  introduced  by  Olaus  Friguesson,  King  of  Norway, 
otherwise  called  St.  Olave.  After  the  Earl  of  Orkney, 
Sigurd,  had  compulsorily  embraced  the  Christian  faith, 
Christianity  became  the  Religion  of  the  Orkneys,  which 
were  formed  into  one  Bishopric  with  Shetlund.  Before 
the  Reformation,  there  were  eighteen  resident  Clergymen 
appointed  to  the  duties  of  these  Islands  ; and  after  the 
establishment  of  Presbyterianism  the  same  number  was 
retained.  These  now  compose  a Provincial  Synod, 
divided  into  three  Presbyteries,  consisting  of  six  Mem- 
bers each ; and  the  three  Presbyteries  choose  three 
Members,  and  the  Borough  one,  to  represent  them  in 
the  General  Assembly.  Lord  Dundas  is  Patron  of  all 
the  Parishes  of  both  Orkney  and  Shetland. 


Population.  According  to  the  census  taken  in  1S2],  Orkney  con- 
tains: 

Moles 12,469 

Females 14,710 

Total. . . . 27,179 

These  form  5746  families,  which  may  be  thus  distri- 
buted, 

Families  engaged  in  agriculture,  in- 
cluding kelp-making  8152 

Families  engaged  in  traffic  1274 


The  residue  variously  employed  ....  1820 

5746 

This  population  is  dispersed  among  the  Islands,  as 
follows : 

Main.  Ffm-ilr*.  Inhnbtlants.  Iloi-tv'*. 

Pomona 6670  8392  Total  15,062  2759 

North  Isles.  3945  4177  8,122  1435 

South  Mea.  1854  2141  3,995  737 

Agricol-  The  ordinury  sluggish  acquiescence  in  custom,  and 
tur».  hatred  of  innovation,  observable  in  lliose  Countries  in 

which  general  education  has  made  little  progress,  is  but 
too  apparent  in  these  Islands  ; yet  of  late  years,  a belter 
spirit  has  begun  to  prevail.  Tire  attempts  of  several 
spirited  land-owners,  and  a laudable  emulation  among 
the  gentlemen  farmers,  are  doily  eradicating  the  mis- 
chievous prejudices  and  errors  that  have  hitherto  inter- 
fered with  improvement;  and  as  the  experiments  they 
are  making,  and  have  made,  become  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, the  eyes  of  the  natives  will  be  opened  to  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  their  long  apathy  and  ignorance.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  give  with  accuracy  the  amount  of 
square  miles,  or  of  acres,  contained  by  these  Islands, 
since  their  great  irregularity  of  form  precludes  an  exact 
computation.  The  following  estimate,  however,  may  be 
regarded  as  no  very  distant  approximation  to  the  truth. 
Between  the  hill-dikes,  which  are  a sort  of  very  im- 
perfect turf-fences,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
cattle,  is  a quantity  of  heathy,  marshy,  or  green  ground, 
possessed  as  a common,  amounting  to  about  85,000 
acres ; in  held,  pasture,  and  meadow  33,000  ; land  in 
tillage  26,000 ; land  occupied  by  houses  and  gurdens 
2000  ; covered  by  fresh-water  lakes  4000  ; thus  forming 
a total  of  150,000  square  acres.  Through  this  extent 
almost  every  variety  of  soil  occurs;  and  the  soils  are 
frequently  so  intermixed,  that  several  of  them  may  be 
found  at  a very  inconsiderable  distance  from  one  aunt  her. 
The  must  common  arc  sand,  brick-clay,  loam,  and  a 


mixture  of  peatmoss,  which  are  in  general  of  no  great  ORKNEY 
depth  ; as  rock  and  tiU  (schistose  clay)  often  lie  only  a ISLANDS, 
foot  or  two  beneath  the  surface,  aud  sometimes  still  L " 

nearer,  so  that  the  Utter  is  in  danger  of  being  turned 
up,  and  the  former  of  impeding  or  breaking  the  plough. 

The  proprietors,  generally  speaking,  hold  their  estate* 
of  the  Lord  Superior,  subject  to  large  feu-duties  pay- 
able in  kind.  Few  of  the  ordinary  class  of  tenants 
have  leases,  but  are  tenants  at  will,  payiug  their  rents 
in  corn  for  their  arable  land,  and  in  butter  for  their 
pasture.  As  the  farms  usually  embrace  a portion  of 
the  sea-shore,  a part  of  the  adjacent  rocks  is  allotted 
to  each,  from  which  they  cut  the  laug,  or  sea-weed,  for 
the  manufacture  of  kelp.  This  is  purchased  by  the 
proprietor,  who,  by  specific  contract,  binds  himself  to 
pay  a certain  rate  per  ton;  and  hud  they  not  this 
method  of  paying  part  of  the  rents  of  their  farm,  they 
would  speedily  become  insolvent.  The  resource  thus 
possessed  is  plainly  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
agriculture ; since  as  long  as  the  farmers  can,  by  this 
means,  meet  their  agreements,  they  will  be  but  littls 
solicitous  either  as  to  their  style  of  tanning,  or  the 
quality  of  their  produce.  A scarcity  of  grain  too  is 
in  their  favour,  by  the  consequent  rise  of  the  market, 
and  relying  on  the  proceeds  of  their  kelp,  the  consumer 
and  the  best  interests  of  rural  economy  both  suffer. 

The  farms  are  small,  seldom  much  exceeding  forty, 
and  sometimes  only  eight  or  ten  acres,  which  arc 
thought  sufficient  to  employ  one  plough,  exclusively  of 
a correspondent  quantity  of  grass-ground  intended  for 
pasture. 

The  principal  and  most  lucrative  manufacture  of  the  Mamifae- 
Orkncy  Islands  is  that  of  kelp.  This  is  made  of  sea-  fare, 
weed,  or  sea-wrack,  that  is  of  such  of  the  leafy  fuci, 
principally  the  Serralut  and  yaiculoaut,  as  grow  ou 
rocks  on  the  sea,  between  the  high  and  low-water 
mark.  It  is  gathered  from  May  to  August,  cut  with 
a scythe  os  close  to  the  rock  as  possible,  aud  it  is 
carried  away  on  barrows,  or  floated  up  in  rope-nets, 
made  for  this  purpose.  After  being  spread  out  to  dry, 
gradually  burned,  either  in  circular  pits,  or  of  late 
years  in  kilns,  over  a small  peat  fire ; and  when  in- 
cinerated, it  is  stirred  about  with  iron  burs,  the  less 
burned  portions  being  occasionally  added,  until  it  be- 
comes a semi-fluid  mass.  When  cool,  it  is  broken  into 
large  lumps  and  is  ready  for  the  market.  Tire  average 
of  many  years'  production  in  Orkney  amounts  to  about 
2801)  tons,  (he  price  of  which  varies  from  £8  to  £11 
per  ton,  so  that  the  profits  of  this  manufacture  may  be 
estimated  at  £25,000  per  annum.  The  kelp- burners 
average  about  £2  per  ton,  and  a kelp-pit  generally  con- 
tains six  hundred  weight,  or  one-fourth  of  u ton. 

The  linen  manufacture,  together  with  the  spinning  of  Linen  ms- 
flax,  forms  one  of  the  staples  of  the  place ; 60,000  nufactuie. 
yards  of  linen  have  been  annually  stamped,  and  the 
export  of  yarn  has  at  times  amounted  to  lOO.OOO  spin- 
dles. The  greater  part  of  the  flax  is  imported  from 
Russia  and  Holland ; and  the  yarn  is  in  general  dis- 
posed of  to  the  merchants  of  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow. 

Straw  plaiting  some  years  back  brought  into  the  Straw 
Country  £20,000  per  annum;  but  the  alterations 
fashion  have  reduced  this  amount  as  low  as  £2000 
yearly. 

Orkney  possesses  46  registered  vessels,  and  a Green-  Trad*, 
land  ship  is  fitted  out  anuuaJly,  without,  however,  hav- 
ing hitherto  met  with  much  success,  it  is  of  279  tons 
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ORKNEY  register,  carrying  50  men  ; and  the  measurement  of  the 
ISLANDS,  ships  above  mentioned  amounts  to  2841  tons.  The 
ORNKD.  English  and  Scotch  whale  ships  were  formerly  aocus- 
toined  to  take  in  a considerable  number  of  hands  here, 
but  the  decline  of  this  trade  has  lowered  the  number  of 
men  annually  employed  from  600  to  lens  than  half  that 
amount.  These  hardy  seamen  once  brought  £ I 2,000 
into  the  Country  every  year,  their  wages  averaging  £20 
for  the  voyage.  The  wages  hove  now  fallen  to  £9,  and 
their  yearly  amount  to  about  £2600. 

The  fish-  The  fisheries,  the  most  important  and  highly  valuable 
branch  of  trade,  have  only  of  late  years  attracted  the  at- 
tention which  they  deserve.  The  most  extensive  fishing 
banks  have  been,  until  very  recently,  neglected ; and 
although,  for  half  a century,  a London  Company  has 
employed  a dozen  welled  smacks  to  carry  cud  and  lob- 
sters alive  to  the  Metropolis,  yet  the  natives  have  for 
nearly  all  that  period  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  their  situation  offers.  However,  55  tons 
of  cod  and  ling  were  exported  in  1820.  and  the  trade 
will  most  probably  increase  to  a considerable  extent. 
The  natives  catch  the  lobsters,  and  the  fishers  receive 


twopence  halfpenny  apiece  for  them.  They  are  sent  to  ORKNEY 
London  to  the  number  of  65.000,  and  return  about  ISLANDS. 
£750  per  annum  to  the  Country.  The  herring  fishery,  qrnkd 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  markets  in  the  Southern  part  - r‘  - 
of  the  Empire,  has  been  on  the  decline  since  1820.  In 
that  year  17,989  barrels  of  herrings  were  exported, 
realizing  to  the  fishermen  about  £10,000. 

The  ships  belonging  to  tke  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
trade  touch  yearly  at  Stromness,  and  engage  about  60 
persons,  who  may  transmit  to  their  native  Country  from 
£2000  to  £3000  per  annum. 

The  principal  imports  arc  wood,  iron,  flax,  coal, 
sugar,  spirits,  wines,  snuff,  tobacco,  soap,  leather,  hard- 
ware, broad  cloth,  and  printed  linens  and  cottons. 

The  chief  exports,  in  addition  to  those  already  enu- 
merated, are  oatmeal,  bear,  rabbit-skins,  hides,  feathers, 
and  tallow. 

Orknryinga  Saga  Tor  feci  Or  cadet ; Bea,  Descriplio, 

MS.;  Jameson,  Mineralogy  of  the  Scoilith  Itlet  • 

Barry,  Hitlory  ; Sheriff,  Agricultural  Survey  ; Peter- 
kin,  Nolet  on  Orkney  ; Low,  Fauna  Orcadcnm. 


ORLOGE,  i.  e.  Horologe,  q.  v. 

Wrl  nkerrr  wiu  hi*  crowing  la  his  luge, 

Thao  U a dolt,  oc  any  abbey  orloge. 

Chancer.  The  Sonnes  1‘reetirt  Tide,  V.  14960. 


ORMOSIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  De- 
candria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Leguminous. 
Generic  character : calyx  inferior,  short,  five-cleft ; co- 
rolla pea-flowered,  with  linear  claws ; germen,  ovate- 
oblong  ; stigmas  two,  obtuse,  one  above  the  other;  pod 
woody,  compressed  ; seeds  large,  one  to  three. 

One  species,  O.  coccinea,  producing  beautiful  scarlet 
seeds  with  a black  spot,  they  are  used  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  West  Indies  for  necklaces. 

O'RNED,  1 Fr.  orner ; It.  ornare ; Sp.  or- 
O’rnino,  war  ; Lat.  ornare  ; which  Vussins 

O'rnament,  n.  derives  from  the  Gr.  Zpu,  time ; 
O'rnamf.nt,  e.  “ tempus  tctalit,  quo  quit  maxiine 
Ornamental,  floret  et  vigei.”  Scheidius:  the 
O'rnate,  adj.  lime  when  every  one  most  espe- 
O'rnate,  r.  ci ally  gains  strength  and  beauty  : 

O'rnately,  thence  Zpa  is  applied  to  beauty. 

ON  nature.  J To  orn,  or  adorn,  q.  r. 

To  deck,  dress,  apparel,  or  attire,  beautifully;  to 
beautify  or  embellish,  to  decorate. 


And  I loon  taigh  the  hooli  citee  Jerusalem  neve  comynge  dotm 
fro  heueue  mood  rvdi  of  God  at  a wyf  ottmed  to  hir  hushomle. 

Hie/,/.  Apocttlips,  ch  xxi. 

Of  which  ihex  be  not  without  forth  (rxirtttseevs)  eurioua  eu myng 
of  heer,  either  doyng  shouta  of  gold,  cither  oumyng  of  clothing. 

Id.  1 Veter,  ch.  ui. 


And  of  hire  clothing  toke  he  the  measure 
Of  a man  ten  like  unto  hire  st  it  lure, 

And  eke  of  other  ornamentes  all, 

That  into  awicha  a wedding  shulde  fall. 

Chaucer.  The  C&rlf»  Tale,  V.  813-4. 


And  if  to  be  my  lady  it  refuse 

For  lack#  of  ornate  speech,  I wo  ild  be  wo, 

That  1 presume  to  her  to  writen  to. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Love,  p.  367. 

God  tiered  vp  prophetes  and  timed  hi*  chirche  wilh  great  glory. 
Joye.  Exposition  of  Uamrl.  The  Argument,  ch.  ii.  p.  6. 


Thn  is  tlie  exposition  of  tha  noble  philosopher,  which  I turn • 
writen,  principally  to  thentent  to  ornate  our  langage,  with  vsiage 
wordoa  m their  propr*  signification. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Govermnr,  book  iii.  ch.  xxu. 

And  by  and  by  somewhat  louder,  be  rehersed  them  the  same 
matter  again*  in  other  order  and  other  worries,  so  nd  and  omairfy, 
S*r  Thomas  More.  Market,  foL  64.  Richard  III. 

Six  winga  he  wore,  to  shade 
llis  lineaments  divine ; the  pair  that  clad 
Kach  shoulder  brood,  came  mantling  o’er  his  breat 
With  regal  ornament. 

Milton.  Para, Use  Last,  book  V.  I.  280. 
Bad  fruit  of  knowledge,  if  this  be  to  know, 

Which  leaves  us  naked  thus,  of  honour  void, 

Of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purilic, 

Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soil’d  and  stain’d. 

Id.  R.  book ix.L  1076. 

And  we  shall  so  far  encourage  contradiction  as  to  promise  no 
disturbance,  or  rroppoac  any  pen,  that  shall  fallaciously  or  cap- 
tiously refute  us ; that  shall  only  lay  hold  of  our  lapses,  single  out 
digroariaus,  corollaries,  or  ornamental  conceptions,  to  evidence  lus 
own  in  as  indifferent  truths. 

Sir  Thomat  Broun.  Vulgar  Erretert.  Preface, 

But  who  is  this,  what  thing  of  sea  or  land  7 
Female  of  vex  it  seems, 

That  so  beilect  ornate,  and  gay 
Cornea  this  way  soiling 
Like  a stately  ship 
Of  Tarsus. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonist rs,  L 714. 

The  Queens  Maiestie  now  liuing  hath  appointed  huge  sum  me* 
of  monie  to  be  employed  Tpon  the  oma/ure  aud  alteration  of  the 
mould. 

HoUnthed.  The  Description  of  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  xv.  p.  239. 
That  very  portion,  which  (by  faithftd  skill 
Employ'd)  might  make  the  smiling  Public  rear 
Her  ornamented  head. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  part  v.  v.  348. 

“ See  here  my  staff,"  cries  Strap ; trembling  behold 
Its  radiant  paint,  and  ornamental  gold  : 

W ooden  authority  when  thus  I wield. 

Persons  of  all  degrees  obedience  yield. 

King,  The  Const abSc. 

The  intervals  between  these  compartments  were  richly  orna- 
mented with  inlaid  plates  of  glass  and  ivory,  ami  marble  l«*st- 
rvlicvoi.  Observer,  No.  5L 
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ORN15-  ORNEODES,  in  Zoology,  » grans  of  LtpidopUroiu 

ODKS.  insects. 

— Generic  character,  Wings  all  divided  into  five  or  six 
THC|f*  ciliated  lobes,  of  nearly  equal  size ; pa/pi  two,  pro- 
RUYKo  dueed,  longer  than  the  head,  the  second  joint  thickly 
CHUS.  scaly,  the  last  rather  naked,  erect,  and  horn-like ; lega 
v— ' long;  larva  with  sixteen  legs,  slightly  pubescent ; pupa 
elongated,  enclosed  in  a transparent  cocoon. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Plerophorut  hexadactylut,  Fa- 
bricius;  Hfibner,  Schmt.lt  ( Alucila \)  pi.  v.  and  vi. 
Six  or  eight  species,  three  of  which  inhabit  Britain. 

ORNITHOGALUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Hexandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  At- 
phodeii.  Generic  character:  corolla,  petals  six,  erect, 
persisting,  the  upper  part  spreading ; til  aments  dilated 
at  the  base  or  subulate,  angular,  three-celled,  seeds 
roundish,  naked. 

A genus  of  about  fifty  species  of  elegant  bulbous 
plants.  O.  luleum , pyrenaicum , and  vmbclhUum  are 
natives  of  England. 

ORNITHO'LOGY,*)  Gr.  brvi0o\o^ot  ; o/mit, 

Okmitho'looist,  >op» itOot,  a bird,  (from  opintm. 

Ornithological.  J and  this  from  opem,  to  rise,) 
and  to  discourse. 

la  the  ornithology  the  European  name*  ore  prefixed  to  the  author 
referred  to  ia  the  synonym*. 

Pennant.  Bri/iiA  Zoology.  Prefact , p.  xxiii.  note. 

Mr.  Montagu  *uppo«e*  this  to  be  a diatinct  species,  anil  has 
pivi  n a very  detailed  description  of  it  in  tun  excellent  omilhnlog,cal 
dictionary.  Id.  lb.  vul.  iL  p.  88.  The  /food  Sand-Piper. 

Thu  b the  gyrfulco  of  all  the  ornithoSogue  except  Linn®  us, 
vrhoke  bud  we  are  totally  unacquainted  with. 

Id,  lb.  sol  Lp  218.  The  Peregrin*  Falcon, 

ORN1THOMYIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna:  lamellifurtn,  hirsute, 
inserted  before  the  eyes  on  the  clypeus  ; labium  rounded 
at  the  apex  ; head  narrower  than  the  thorax,  the  latter 
with  an  emarginatiou  in  front ; wings  two,  nearly  of 
equal  width,  with  the  apex  rounded;  eyes  very  distinct, 
ovale  ; ocelli  three,  placed  on  the  crown  in  a triangle  ; 
legs  short,  robust  ; tarsi  with  tridentate  claws. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Hippobosca  avicularia , Linnsus. 
Leach  in  /Fern.  Tram.  vol.  iii.  pi.  xxv.  Ten  species, 
four  of  which  are  indigenous. 

ORN  ITU  OPUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Diaddphia,  order  Decandria , natural  order  Legumi- 
notet.  Generic  character : calyx  tubular,  teeth  some- 
what unequal ; keel  of  the  corolla  small,  compressed ; 
pod  jointed,  round,  arched. 

Eight  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 
O.  perpusiltut  is  a native  of  England. 

^ ORNITHORHYNCHUS,  from  the  Greek  tymv, 
oprtOot,  a bird,  and  f wyx®**  a Ixak,  Blumenb. ; Onilho- 
rhinqut.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  family  Monotremata , order  Edentata,  class  Mam- 
malia. 

Generic  character.  Muzzle  much  elongated  in  form 
of  a Duck's  beak,  covered  with  horn,  which  increasing 
in  thickness  at  the  base,  forms  a kind  of  collar  about  the 
forehead  and  chin  ; along  the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw  a 
groove,  into  which,  when  the  mouth  b shut,  a ridge  on 
the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw  is  received,  and  the  ridge 
itself  finely  toothed  by  numerous  transverse  and  oblique 
grooves ; true  teeth  none,  but  in  their  stead  resting  on 
the  gums,  but  not  implanted  in  the  jaws,  some  flattened, 
quadrilateral,  fibrocorneous  substances,  four  in  each  jaw ; 


head  small  and  round  ; eyes  small ; no  externul  cars ; ORN’I- 
noelrils  round,  very  close  to  each  other ; tongue  large,  THO- 
broad,  soft,  fleshy,  its  edges  furnished  with  tolerably  ?XT,(l 
large  and  black  horny  papille ; cheek  pouches  ; body  . 
nearly  cylindrical ; (ail  short,  very  wide,  and  flattened  ; 
legs  very  short  and  far  apart,  inclining  outwards  rather 
than  downwards;  feel  five-toed,  those  of  the  fore  feet 
slender,  of  nearly  equal  length,  distinct,  furnished  with 
narrow,  flat  nails,  and  enveloped  in  a very  wide  mem- 
brane, which  extends  beyond  the  ends  of  the  toes,  terming 
a broad  paddle  with  an  irregular  edge,  hind  toes  con- 
nected only  as  far  as  the  nails;  on  the  inner  hinder 
part  of  the  heel  a strong,  pointed,  hollow  spur,  connected 
with  a poison-bag. 

• This  curious  genua  was  first  brought  into  notice  by 
Blumenbach  in  1803,  and  named  by  him  from  the  re- 
markable form  of  its  muzzle,  which  closely  resemble* 
the  beak  of  a Duck  ; it  has  no  true  teeth,  but  some 
peculiar  horny  substances  occupy  their  place,  which  are 
thus  described  by  F.  Cuvier.  “ These  teeth  do  not  at 
first  sight  seem  to  have  any  thing  in  common  with  teeth 
properly  so  called,  they  have  the  appearance  of  callosities- 
from  their  form,  and  of  horny  substance  from  their 
colour  and  consistence.  In  the  upper  jaw  we  first  find 
on  the  front  of  the  maxillary  bone,  one  of  them,  long, 
narrow,  yellowish,  presenting  three  longitudinal  ridges, 
the  central  of  which  is  larger  than  the  two  lateral.  Far 
behind  this,  and  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the 
molar  region  in  the  jaws  of  Mammalia,  another  masti- 
cating organ  is  found,  a tooth  of  the  same  kind,  a third 
longer  than  its  width,  bounded  by  a curved  line  on  its 
outer  edge  and  its  extremities,  and  by  a straight  line  on 
its  inner  edge,  the  contour  of  which  is  elevated  into  a 
kind  of  crest,  a little  thicker  within  than  without.  These 
organs  beneath  and  at  the  part  corresponding  to  the 
root,  present  some  projections  answering  to  the  centra) 
and  hollow  part  above,  but  which  are  more  prominent 
than  tike  cavities  are  deep.  In  the  lower  jaw  exactly  the 
same  ports  are  found,  and  there  is  no  difference,  except 
that  the  hind  teeth  are  a little  more  rounded  on  their 
inner  edge,  and  their  crown  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a slight  transverse  ridge.  These  teeth  meet 
crown  to  crown  between  the  two  jaws.  Their  composi- 
tion, according  to  Chevreul,  is  very  similar  to  horn,  like 
which  they  burn  on  the  fire,  and  contain  but  a very 
small  quantity  of  pliosphate  of  lime.” 

The  neck  of  the  Oruithorhinques  is  very  short  and- 
thick  ; the  body  rounded  ; the  whole  enveloped  in  a close 
fur  of  two  kinds,  the  one  long,  flattened,  crisped,  shining, 
and  pointed,  and  the  other  very  fine  and  silky ; the  bcuk, 
webs,  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  the  only  parts  which  are 
bare. 

The  poisoning  apparatus  consists  of  the  spur,  which 
is  situated  on  the  inner  and  hinder  part  of  the  metatarsus 
of  the  male,  and  connected  with  a poison-gland,  placed 
immediately  under  the  skin  and  close  to  the  hip-joinU 
The  gland  consists  of  numerous  lesser  glands  connected 
together,  and  forming  a mass  about  an  inch  long  and 
half  Bn  inch  wide;  from  it  passes  a canal,  which  de- 
scends behind  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  terminates  in  a 
bag  deeply  situated  in  the  hollow  of  the  foot.  From 
this  bag  another  membranous  canal  passes  to  the  spur, 
and  is  continued  to  the  orifice  in  that  organ.  The  poison 
appears  to  be  active  in  reference  to  some  animals,  but 
according  to  M.  Quoy’s  observations,  it  does  not  seem, 
to  have  any  great  influence  on  Man,  nor  is  it  at  Port 
Jackson  generally  thought  to  be  dangerous. 
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ORNI-  Oruithorhinque*  have  not  hitherto  been  found  ex- 
THO*  cept  in  Australia;  formerly  they  were  not  uncommon 
CHUS*  ^,cP*an  R*ver«  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
_ ’ but  they  are  now  rare : they  are  most  commonly  met 
ORO-  with  at  Newcastle,  in  Fish  River  near  Bathurst,  in 
BAN  CHE.  the  Macquarie  and  Campbell  Rivers.  They  are  very 
active,  swim  and  dive  well,  and  live  principally  in  rivers 
and  lakes,  often  rising  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  When 
ashore  they  scramble  along  pretty  quickly,  advancing 
each  foot  alternately  before  the  other,  anil  rake  with 
their  beak  in  the  mud  like  Ducks.  In  the  marshes  they 
build  their  habitation,  consisting  of  a round  chamber, 
tolerably  large,  lined  with  rushes  and  moss,  and  opening 
externally  by  a long  gallery ; in  this  nest  they  are  said  to 
lay  two  eggs  as  large  os  Fowls*  eggs,  and  of  a white 
colour,  and  the  female  sits  for  a long  time,  nor  will  she 
leave  them  except  upon  compulsion.  When  attempted  to 
be  taken  they  snap  with  their  beak,  the  softness  of 
which,  however,  prevents  them  from  doing  any  mischief ; 
but  the  mole  strikes  with  its  spur,  the  wound  from  which 
however  cannot  be  very  severe,  as  the  natives  merely 
wash  with  fresh  water  and  suck  it.  It  is  probable  that 
the  animal  feeds  on  aquutic  insect*  and  their  larvae,  but 
nothing  certain  is  known  about  it. 

O.  Rufus , Peron  ; 0.  Paradoxus.  Blum. ; Platypus 
Anatinua,  Shaw;  RufousOrnitborhynque.  About  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  of  which  four  inches  belong  to  the 
head,  and  of  these  two  to  the  bill,  and  five  to  the  tail, 
which  is  about  two  inches  wide  at  the  base.  It  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  very  close  fur,  the  inner  very  fine 
and  light  grey,  the  outer  very  long,  fine  at  its  root,  but 
becoming  broader  and  tlatter,  and  at  lust  terminating  in 
a point,  is  reddish-brown  above,  and  silvery-white  be 
ncath  ; around  the  eyes  a white  circlet ; irides  deep 
brown,  pupil  very  small,  and  of  a Prussian-blue  co- 
lour. 

O Fuscux,  Peron  ; Du*Jcy  Qrnithorkynque.  Similar 
in  form  and  size  to  the  preceding,  but  of  a more  dingy 
colour.  Cuvier  considers  it  as  probably  only  a variety 
from  age. 

See  Hlumenhach.  AhLildungrn  Nat u rk itlori*ch<r  (re* 
genstUnde;  Peronet  l^-uier.FoyogeoMj:  Term Aunlr ale*; 
Desinnreftt,  Mammnlagie ; Shaw,  General  Zoology. 

ORNITROPH  K,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Octandria,  order  Monogynia,  mtturul  order  Sapindi, 
Generic  character:  calyx  four-parted;  corolla,  petals 
four,  bearded  in  the  middle ; gemicn  double  ; berries 
two,  nite-seeded. 

Eight  species,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies  and 
the  Island  of  Ceylon. 

OR  NT'S,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Diandria, 
order  Monogynia.  natural  order  Jasminrtt.  Generic 
character:  calyx  four-parted  ; corolla  four-parted,  petals 
long,  strap-shaped  ; filaments  long;  nut  winged. 

This  genus,  established  by  Persoon,  contains  only  one 
specks,  O.  Europeca,  the  Fraxinus  orrtus  of  Linneus. 

OROBANCHE,  in  Botany,  a germs  of  the  class 
JHdynamia,  order  Angiospermia,  natural  order  Pedi- 
cular**. Generic  character  : calyx  four  or  five  cleft, 
segments  mostly  unequal ; corolla  ringent ; capsule 
ovate,  acute,  nne-celled,  two-valved,  seeds  numerous  ; a 
gland  beneath  the  base  of  the  germeu. 

This  genus  contain**  about  twenty  species,  mostly 
natives  of  Europe  ami  North  America.  Tlreir  mode  of 
growth  is  singular  ; although  growing  in  tire  earth,  they 
are  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  other  plants,  from  which 
they  draw  their  nourishment. 


OROBITJS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  in-  ORO- 
sects.  BIT IS. 


Generic  character.  Antenna  geniculated,  twelve-  ORu77av 
jointed,  rather  alrndcr,  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  . r n . 
rostrum,  the  funiculus  seven-jointed,  its  basal  joint  rattier 
long,  obcotiic,  the  four  following  very  short,  also  obconic, 
the  two  next  lenticular,  the  club  ovate,  acuminate  ; head 
nearly  concealed,  produced  in  front  into  an  indexed 
rostrum,  which  is  inserted  in  a groove,  not  continued  on 
the  breast,  slightly  elongated,  rather  slender,  curved ; 
eyes  large,  depressed,  approximating  on  the  forehead  ; 
thorax  very  short,  transverse,  truncate  at  the  base  and 
apex  ; elytra  rounded,  very  convex,  glossy,  attenuated 
posteriorly,  the  apex  of  each  round  and  gaping;  lega 
elongate,  remote  at  the  base ; femora  with  a abort 
groove  beneath ; tibia  straight,  (lie  apex  truncate,  curved ; 
tarsi  with  two  claws. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Cur.  cyaneus,  Linnxu*.  Two 
species  ; one  of  which  (the  type)  is  indigenous,  and  is 
found  in  sandy  places  amongst  herbage. 

OROBUS,  iu  li  tany,  u genus  ot:  the  class  Diadel - 
phui,  order  Bccandria,  natural  order  Lcguminosa.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx,  the  base  obtuse,  five-cleft,  supe- 
rior; segments  shorter;  pod  cylindrical}  long,  tapering, 
one-celled,  two-valved. 

Seventeen  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere. O.  tuberosus  aud  O.  sylvaticus  are  natives  of 
England. 

ORONTIUM,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  class  H ex- 
on dr  la,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character;  spadix 
cylindrical,  covered  with  flowers ; corolla  usually  six 
petals;  style  and  stigma  nearly  obsolete;  seed -vessel 
one-seeded. 

Two  specie*,  natives  of  North  America  and  Japan. 

O'RPED,  1 Skinner  snys.  A knight  whose  gar- 

O'ariNKWT.  j* ments  glittered  with  gold  either  true  or 
base.  Fr.  oripeau  is  base  gold. 

Orpiment.  Fr.  orpirrent ; It.  orpimento ; Sp.  errpi- 
ment;  I. at.  auripignentum.  See  the  Quotation  from 
Pliny.  But  Skinner's  explanation  of  Gower  does  not 
suit  Fabian.  1 Iconic  says  that  orped  also  signifies 

courageous,  tiouf,  manly,  or  manfully  ; and  he  produce* 
two  instances  (from  prose  additions  to  Robert  of  Glou 
C ester)  of  the  word  c upcdtyche,  or  orpedly ; for  the  latter 
of  which  (he  adds)  *tis  manly  in  ( 'ax ton.  (Jrpedlict  in 
A.S.  is  interpreted  openly,  manifestly.  Lye  and  Soinner. 


The  finite  sprit  quicksilver  cleped  is ; 

The  Second  erpunml. 

Chancer.  The  Chuttonn  Yrwuuutea  Tale,  v.  16291. 
He  mode  him  knight,  nml  yafe  hym  load* : 

Whichv  aftrrwarrl*  wjui  of  hi*  humic 
An  orped  knight  in  many  i*  otedc, 

And  great  prowes  of  arm*  tltde. 

Gower,  (kin/.  Am.  book  Ui.  p.  91. 

He  was  reasonable  of  speebe  ami  well  Irtteml,  and  orped,  and 
also  noble  i luiyght  bod,  wry  sc  in  eoflsayll,  A dmldo  to  irioch  dcs- 
truyse.  ftt&yan,  vot  L ch.  ntv.  p.  273. 

Moreover,  there  is  one  device  to  make  artificial  gold,  to  wit,  of 
orpimml,  a mineral!  digged  out  of  the  ground  in  Syria  where  it 
Ik-th  very  ebb,  and  painters  rise  H much s In  colour  it  rrsembleth 
gold,  but  brittle  in  it*  lubetancn  like  as  glass  si  ones. 

HU/and.  /Visit,  Vul.  ti.ch.iii. 


O'RPHAN,  adj.-) 
O'rpnan,  n. 
O'lPHAKSD, 

O'ftPIIANAQE, 

O'hph  iliv,  or 
O'rpmkmn. 


thing;  of  children,  parents,  friends. 


Fr.  orphenin,  orphrlht ; It.  or- 
fano ; Sp  huerphano ; Lai.  or- 
phanut ; Gr.  Ofdpaeb*  ; or  bus.  be- 
reaved , depri  ved.  See  Schcidiua 
in  Ijennep,  t\  opw. 

Bereaved,  deprived,  of  any 
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ORPHAN  1>|«  mm  of  Ac  city.,  toko  Urn  in  cm*  owl  k«T«o|?. 

Thao  Ihuu  «m  •rfhrlwm  of  fotfur  ami  molhot  oml  »«•  chotwi  u 
ORTHO.  •aymUof  pn«CM  oflto  dto.  _ . . . .. 

X.  1 ChauetT.  Boecuu,  book  u. 

BiiniRi 


And  yet  the  dolot  wu  no4  onely  hya  for  the  Uulysw  souned  for  tbs 
deolhen  of  theyr  hurebaadet,  uni  or-pha/inct  wepto  and  rent  tliair 
haves  for  the  lotae  of  their  parent®*. 

Hall.  Henry  F.  The  third  J’rrr. 


But  coma  not  afore  1 tend  Artoraas  or  Tichku*  to  thw,  to  bo 
there  for  the  in  my  ttoade,  lotto  they  departing  ahould#  Uwide 
Crete  destitute,  end  es  it  were  an  orphetm e. 

Vdat.  Titus,  ch.  id. 

And  «ith  he  will  not  leaue  them  orpJhmet,  os  fatherlcm  cbfl- 
droo,  but  wil  come  again  to  them  himself. 

Sitr  Thomas  Mori s.  B’arkm,  fob  173.  A Dtnhgsu  concerning 
Heretics,  SfC. 

■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ Koch  new  motor, 

New  wtddoweahowle,  new  orphan*  cry,  new  aorrowea 
Strike  hcauen  on  the  face. 

Shahtpeare.  Macbeth,  ful.  146. 
Return,  and  let  thy  father's  worth  excite 
Thirst  of  pre-eminence ; see  l how  the  cause 
Of  widows,  and  of  orphan*,  he  nssorts 
With  winning  rhetoric,  atul  weU-argu'd  lav. 

J.  Phiiipt.  Cider,  book  ii. 

So  wept  Lorenxo  fair  Clarissa's  fate  ; 

Who  gave  that  angrl  hoy,  on  whoa)  hedotet  ; 

And  died  to  givo  bun,  orphan'd  in  his  birth  ! 

Ymmg.  The  Complaint.  Night  5. 

In  London  the  share  of  the  children  (or  orphanage  part)  is  not 
felly  retted  in  them  till  the  age  of  twenty- one,  before  which  they 
cannot  dispose  of  it  by  testament 

Blachstone.  Commentaries,  book  iL  ch.  xrxii. 

ORSODACNA,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  A ntenna  short,  simple,  inserted  be- 
fore  the  eyes,  with  all  the  joints  obconic,  the  terminal  ones 
distinctly  and  gradually  thickened  ; palpi  four,  elongate  ; 
maxillary  with  the  terminal  joint  incrassate,  obliquely 
truncate  ; labial  with  the  terminal  joint  subconic  ; man- 
dibles slightly  emarginatc  at  the  apex  ; head  ex  sorted  ; 
eyes  globose;  thorax  narrowed  behind;  body  oblong; 
legs  rather  long  and  simple ; tarsi  (etramerous,  short. 

Type  of  the  genus,  O.  chlorotica,  Latreille.  Six 
specie*,  three  or  four  of  which  are  indigenous. 

ORT,  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  because  usually 
spoken  of  many  vile  things  together  ; the  past  participle 
of  the  A.  8.  verb  orett-an,  turparr,  vilcfaccre , deturparr. 
Oret,  or  ort,  means 

Any  thing,  something,  made  vile  or  worthless.  See 
Tooke.  Any  worthless  leaving  or  refuse. 

When  should  he  haue  this  gold  ? It  it  tome  poor 
Frogmen!,  some  slender  ort  of  bit  remainder. 

Shahipearr.  Tim  on  of  Athens,  ful.  94. 
The  fraction!  of  her  faith,  ort*  af  her  hum  : 

Tlit-  fragments,  scraps,  lh«  hits  and  emuie  relit]  net, 

Or  her  ore-eaton  faith  are  hound  to  Diorm-d, 

let.  Troy  In*  and  Ci-esnja,  fol.  16?. 

ORTEGIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Trian- 
dria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Ca ryophytiete. 
Generic  character : calyx  three-leaved ; corolla  none ; 
capsule,  the  apex  three-valved,  one- eel  led.  many  seeded  ; 
stigmas  one  and  three. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
ORTHOCARPUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia, order  A ngiotpermia,  natural  order  Labiates, 
Generic  character:  calyx  tubular,  slightly  four-cleft; 
corolla  two-lipped,  closed,  upper  lip  small,  compressed, 
margin  inflected ; lower  lip  concave,  slightly  three- 
toothed  ; capsule  two-eel  led,  two-valvcd,  many  seeded. 

One  species,  Q.  lutcus,  native  of  North  America. 


ORTHOCERA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Moll usca.  ORTHO- 

Generic  character . Shell  not  spiral,  multi  locular,  CERA, 
elongated,  straight  or  a little  curved,  subcorneal,  marked  ORTHO 
externally  with  numerous  longitudinal  grooves ; cells  DOX. 
formed  by  transverse  septa,  perforated  by  a tube,  which  l>—  y ^ * 
is  either  central  or  marginal. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Nautilus  jugota ; Montagu,  TesL 
Brit.  p.  198.  pi.  xiv.  fig.  4.  About  forty  receut  species 
and  seventeen  fossil  ones  are  found  in  Britain  and  oa 
its  coasts ; a few  others  occur  in  Europe. 

ORTIIOCH.ETES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  geniculated,  twelve- 
jointed,  inserted  between  the  base  and  apex  of  the  ros- 
trum ; the  scape  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  latter,  and 
a little  incrossated  ut  the  lip ; funiculus  six-juiuted, 
slender,  its  basal  joint  rather  longest, clavate,  remainder 
lenticular,  setose,  subequn] ; club  thick,  ovate-globose, 
subsolid  ; head  small,  produced  into  a long,  rather  stout, 
slightly  bent,  rugose,  carinated  rostrum ; eyes  small, 
globose  ; thorax  cylindric,  narrowed  towards  the  apex, 
slightly  cinarginaic  behind  ; scutdtum  wauling  ; elytra 
oblong-oval,  united,  setigerous;  legs  short,  subequal; 
femora  unarmed  ; tibia  a little  sinuated  within,  with  the 
apex  truncate,  unarmed. 

Type  of  the  gcuus,  O.  sdiger ; Germar.  Norte  Spec. 

Coleopt.  p.  304.  One  species  only,  which  inhabits  Bri- 
tain and  Germany. 

O'HTHODOX,  "\  Fr.  orihodoxe ; It.  ortodoso  ; Sp. 

Orthodo'xal,  J orthodoxo;  Lat.  of  the  Lower  Ages, 

OVrnouoxLV,  \orthodoxus ; Gr.  o/d/oMgos,  one 

O'rtiiodoxnxss,  I whose  opinion  (sofa)  is  right. 
Orthodoxy.  J (^.) 

One  whoso  opinion  or  doctrine  is  right ; right  faith 
or  doctrine  : in  Religion,  consistent  with,  according  to 
the  Scriptures;  in  Polemics,  according  to  particular 
creeds. 

But  situ  hath  excommunicated  them  at  luretikci  which  appear* 
heere  to  be  inure  ortho, Uxastiadl  chr.-tnma  than  they  theowelues. 

Fax.  Mm lyre.  Anno  1237.  fol.  258. 

Do  not  coulbtind  youmdf  with  multiplicity  of  anthore,  two  is 
enough  upon  any  tdeuev,  provided  they  lie  plenary  and  orthodox. 

Howtii.  Utter  5.  book  i.  tec.  5. 

In  plain*  trrraet,  how  hath  he  made  ua  a I me\y -ort  hodaxe  church  : 
eminent  for  purity  of  doctrine,  fur  the  grave  and  reverend  Biriemnitia 
of  true  mvcnimcnlf,  for  the  due  form  of  government,  for  the  pious 
and  religion*  forme  of  our  publiqtie  lyturgie  ? , 

Hail.  IFoxha,  Vul.  ii.  p.  314.  Sermon  t'reucht  at  IFcrtmuuter, 

April  5,  1628. 

This  wot  tho  partiality,  this  degrading  of  the  tmhopu,  a thing 
wholesome  in  the  stole,  and  orthodox W in  tlie  church  both  aucieut 
and  reformed. 

MIdtan.  Boris,  vol.  L p.  392..  Anntcr  to  Eihon  Bmtiihe. 

1 hut  many  wayt  it  may  orfhodexaUy  bo  undentood  how  (iod  or 
Mow*  Butter'd  such  at  the  deroamtore  were,  tu  divurrv  for  hanlnen 
ofhoart.  Af.  lb.  foL  250.  Of  Nulhtiem  in  Mammy*. 

If  any  quetlion  be  moved  conn  ruing  tlicductriue  of  the  church 
of  KngUoU  exprcsK'd  in  tin-  tbirty-nbe  articles,  give  not  the  lea*t  ear 
to  the  mover*  thereof : that  is  so  toumlly  and  to  orthodoj/y  m -tiled,  * 

at  cannot  be  qiieotiuued  witluwt  extreme  tlaagvr  to  the  honour  und 
atmtnbty  «f  otir  religion. 

Bacon.  Berks,  vuL  iL  p.  260.  Advice  to  Sir  Gearpt  f'l/hrrs. 

I confess  an  orthodox  faith  can  never  bring  ut  to  heaven,  without 
an  holy  hie,  but  so  neither  can  an  holy  lifo  do  it.  without  an  ortho- 
dox faith  ; toe  here ’•ret  are  damuable,  at  wi  tl  as  »Uw,  2 Pit.  ii.  1. 

Buhop  Beotrxdge.  B urks,  vol.  ii.  Strmon  138. 

Trllemont  vainly  endewvoured  to  tlwre  that  Cryaostom  (acourd- 
ing  to  liie  uutious  of  orthodoxy)  was  orthodox  m thu  point 

Jortm.  Ihssrrtatioa  2.  p.  27. 
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ORTHO-  ORTHOEPY,  Gr.  ipOoeircta,  formed  from  Gr.  bpOos, 
*****  right,  and  «Vw,  a word  ; Amu»,  to  speak. 

ORTHO-  Right  speech  or  pronunciation. 

NYL  Part  of  grammar  concrrning  the  moat  convenient  marks  or 
• - t i_-  louud*  fur  the  expression  of  such  nan«i  or  words,  whither  by  writ- 
ing, orthography,  or  by  speech,  orthoepy. 

'Hilh, A,.  Heal  Character*,  part  iii.  ch.  i.  ful.  298. 

ORTHOGONAL,  Fr.  orthogonal;  Sp.  orthogonio ; 
Lat.  of  Lower  Ages,  orlhogoniu* ; Gr.  o/tfwywetot, 
formed  fruin  the  Gr.  opOot,  right,  and  y»«V,  an  angle. 

Rectangular. 

It  is  not  N reham,  or  am-  else  that  can  make  roe  entertain  the 
least  thought  of  the  signification  of  Dulraraon  to  be  Pythagoras's 
sacrifice  after  his  geometrical  theorem  in  finding  the.  »qu*rw  of  an 
arthogoaai  triangle’s  sides,  or  that  it  is  a word  of  Latin  deduction. 

Drayton.  P/efnce  to  the  PiJg^jlUon. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  'J  Fr.  ortographe;  It.  orlo- 

Ortmo'Vjraphbr,  >^ro/fa ; Sp.  orthographia  ; 

Ohtiioora'phicai..  J Lat.  orlhog raphia ; Gr.  op- 
Ooypatfn'a,  from  opQov,  right,  and  7 writing,  describ- 
ing. It  is  applied  to 

The  right  mode  of  writing  or  spelling  words ; and 
also  in  Architecture,  to  the  description  of  the  erect  ele- 
vation of  a building.  And  see  the  Quotation  from 
Wilkins  and  Holland. 


Raus-ike  yet  we  would  if  we  might, 

Of  this  woide  the  true  ariographie 
The  very  distent  and  ethimoligie. 

The  Remedy  of  Lout.  Imputed  to  Chancer. 

Orihogrnphie,  that  is  to  say,  the  forme  and  precis*  rule  of  writing 
set  down  by  grammarians,  he  did  not  so  much  observe : but  sarmetn 
Id  (uUow  their  opinion  rattier,  who  thinke,  Men  tkould  write  acewj- 
img  a * they  tpeake. 

Holland.  Sudani**.  Augutiua,  ch.  lxxxviii. 

He  was  wont  to  speuko  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  (like  no  honest 
rpnn  and  a souldkr,)  and  now  is  he  turn'd  orthography  (i.  e.  orthogra- 
pher,  j hit  words  are  a very  fantastical  1 banquet  iust  ao  many  strange 
dishee-  Shahiptart.  Much  Ada  about  Nothing,  ful.  107. 

Orthography  b that  part  of  grammar  which  concerns  the  doctrine 
of  letters,  which  being  the  meat  simple  elements  of  spaed*,  it  ought 
therefore  to  be  so  stated,  tliat  there  may  be  a sufficient  number  of 
them  to  express  all  articulate  suuuds,  and  not  more  then  ore  neces- 
sary to  this  end. 

Wilkmt.  Real  Character t,  part  iii.  ch.  %.  foL  357. 

Orthography,  or  the  erect  elevation  of  the  same  iu  face  or  front, 
describ'd  in  measure  upon  the  former  idea,  where  all  the  horixontal 
lines  are  parallels. 

Evtlgn.  Mitcellaneou*  Writing*,  p.  371.  Of  Architect*  and 
Architecture . 

1 received  from  him  (he  following  letter,  which  after  having  recti- 
fied some  little  orthographical  mistakes,  I ahail  make  a present  to 
the  public.  Addison.  Spectator. 

ORTHOLOG  Y,  formed  of  Gr.  ofto *,  right,  and 
Xbyov,  a word.  See  the  Quotation. 

The  natural,  and  aa  it  were  the  homage  tied,  parts  of  grammar  be 
two  ; orthulogy,  and  orthography : in  both  which  parts  of  it,  God 
hath  put  his  special  hand;  os  even  by  the  Heathen  themselves  b 
acknowledged  m the  find  of  them,  orthohgy  ; in  teaching  men  the 
right  imposition  of  names  : the  second  of  them,  orthography  ; in 
teaching  them  the  rare  invention  of  letters. 

Fotherby.  Atheam,  (1G22,)  p.  346. 

ORTH  ONYX,  from  the  Greek  opfiov,  straight,  and 
oyvg,  a nail,  Tern.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  family  Tenuiroslres,  order  Passere*,  class 
Aces. 

Generic  character.  Beak  very  short,  compressed, 
almost  straight,  notched  at  the  point;  nostrils  lateral, 
and  in  middle  of  the  beak,  which  they  completely  per- 
forate, and  surmounted  with  hairs ; wings  very  short, 
Brat  five  quills  graduated,  the  sixth  the  longest;  tail 


broad,  long,  the  quills  strong  with  very  long  sharp  ORTHO- 
points;  tarsus  much  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  which  NYX. 
is  of  equal  length  with  the  outer ; claws  longer  than  the  QRrao- 
toes,  strong,  but  slightly  curved ; grooved  laterally.  SIA 

But  one  species  only  of  this  genus  has  hitherto  been  v ^ , - 
discovered. 

O.  Spinicaudus,  Tern. ; Spiny-tailed  Orth  onyx.  Of 
a rusty-red  colour  above,  marked  on  the  shoulders  with 
some  brown  streaks;  lesser  wing-coverts  grey  streaked 
with  brown  ; feathers  on  the  crown  slightly  lengthened 
into  a kind  of  tuft  ; tail  rounded  and  of  a dingy-brown 
colour,  the  stem  of  each  feather  terminating  in  a point 
garnished  with  little  rough  hairs ; on  the  breast  of  the 
male  a very  bright  orange,  and  on  that  of  the  female 
a white  badge.  It  climbs  trees  like  the  Woodpeckers, 
and  is  found  in  the  Southern  parts  of  Australia. 

See  Temminck,  Planches  Coloriecs. 

ORTHOPERUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  short,  clavate,  rather 
slender,  the  two  last  joints  forming  the  club ; trophi 
minute  ; head  also  minute,  narrow,  not  concealed  be- 
neath the  thorax,  which  is  ample,  subovate,  slightly  con' 
vex,  the  sides  not  defiexed  ; elytra  rather  convex,  sub- 
ovate,  the  apex  Bomcwhat  truncate ; legs  slender  ; tibia 
simple;  tarsi  pentatnerous,  obscurely  articulated. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Dermesiet  puttcium;  Maraham, 

Ent.  Bril.  vol.  i.  p.  60.  Six  indigenous  species,  extremely 
minute. 

ORTHOPOGON,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Triandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Graminca . 

Generic  character : glume  two-flowered,  two-vulved,  ex- 
terior valve  aristate,  interior  valve  short ; florets  dis- 
similar, sessile  ; exterior  florets,  males  or  neuters,  inte- 
rior, hermaphrodite;  seeds  enclosed  in  the  cartilaginous 
calyx. 

Four  species,  grasses,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

ORTHORIIINUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  geuiculated,  twelve- 
jointed,  rather  slender,  the  basal  joint  long,  suhlinear, 
second  and  third  obconic,  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  short,, 
with  the  apex  truncate,  the  remainder  forming  an  ob- 
long-ovate cl  nh ; head  small,  produced  in  front  into  an 
elongate,  straight,  perpendicular,  cylindric  rostrum  ; eyes 
small,  ovate,  depressed,  somewhat  approximating  in 
front ; thorax  long,  coarctate  in  part,  and  a little  pro- 
duced on  the  anterior  margin  in  the  middle ; scutellum 
minute,  distinct ; elytra  oblong,  with  a callus  towards 
the  apex  ; legs  simple,  anterior  rather  long ; tibia  com- 
pressed, with  a hook  at  the  apex  ; tarsi  tctramcrous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Rhynchanus  cylindrirostris ; 

Fabricius,  Syst.  El  rut.  vol.  ii.  p.  463.  One  species  only, 
a native  of  New  Holland. 

ORTHOSIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidoplerous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  simple  in  the  females, 
bi pectinated,  or  ciliated  in  the  males  ; palpi  nearly  hori- 
zontal, densely  clothed  with  elongate  scales,  the  terminal 
joint  scarcely  projecting,  triarticulate  ; basal  joint  a little 
bent,  above  half  the  length  of  the  second,  and  more  ro- 
bust, second  nearly  straight,  terminal  about  the  length 
of  the  basal,  obscurely  pear-shaped  ; maxilla  shorter  than 
the  antenne ; head  small,  with  long  scales  above ; 
thorax  not  crested,  stout,  woolly;  abdomen  short, 
tufted  at  the  apex  in  the  males,  stout  and  acute  in  the 
females ; wings  slightly  deflexed  during  repose,  entire ; 
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ORTHO-  anterior  elongate,  the  apex  a little  rounded  and  some- 
81A.  whut  acute;  posterior  short,  ovate-triangular;  legs 
ORTH R A-  moderate.  Larva  naked,  longitudinally  streaked ; pupa 
GORIS-*  subterraneous. 

CU8.  Type  of  the  genus,  Noclua  xnstabihs ; Dennis  and 
Scheiflermflller.  Hflbner,  Noct.  pi.  xxxv.  fig.  165.  A 
genus  of  plain  moths,  of  which  about  seventeen  are 
lound  in  Britain. 

ORTHOSTEMON,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Telrandria,  order  Monoeynia,  natural  order  Gentiana. 
Generic  character : calyx  tubular,  four-toothed;  corolla 
one  petal,  border  deeply  four-cleft,  withering ; stamens 
prominent ; anthers  bursting  lengthwise;  stigmas  two. 

A genus  of  herbaoeous  plants,  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land. 

ORTHOTRICHUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Crypiogamia,  natural  order  Mused.  Generic  cha- 
racter: capsule  oblong,  terminal,  outer  fringe  of  sixteen 
teeth,  inner  fringe  of  eight  or  sixteen  thread-like  teeth, 
sometimes  wanting  ; veil  angular. 

A genus  of  Mosses,  mostly  natives  of  Europe,  several 
of  the  species  are  natives  of  England.  Eng.  BoL 

ORTHRAGORISCUS,  from  the  Gr,i^p«7*p«W, 
a tucking  pig,  Schneider  ; Sunfish,  Ray.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Gymnodontes , 
order  VUclognalhi,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Gills  furnished  with  membrane 
and  opercule  ; jaws  undivided,  bare,  and  toothless ; body 
compressed,  truncated  behind,  and  not  capable  of  infla- 
tion ; tail  very  short  and  vertical ; no  ventral  fins  ; dorsal 
aud  unal  deep  pointed  and  connected  with  the  caudal 
fin,  which  is  in  form  of  a narrow  band. 

The  name  applied  to  this  genus  is  that  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  was  given  by  the  ancient  Lacedemonians 
to  a large  fish  which  when  first  caught  uttered  a noise 
like  the  grunting  of  a Pig ; and  the  Sunfish  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, according  to  Rondeletius,  producing  this 
sound ; Schneider  has  employed  the  term  to  designate 
some  individuals  taken  from  the  Linncan  genus  2'etra- 
cdon. 

O.  Mola , Schneid. ; Tctraodon  Mola , Lin. ; la  Lane 
ok  Mote , Rondel. ; Short  Sunfish,  Pen.  Its  vertical 
and  longitudinal  dimensions  are  from  four  to  twelve 
feet ; but  in  the  year  1735,  one  was  taken  on  the  Irish 
coast  which  measured  twenty-five  feet,  and  consequently 
at  night  exhibited  a disc  of  more  thuti  four  hundred 
aquare  feel:  its  weight  varies  from  three  to  five  hundred 
pounds  ; the  mouth  is  very  small,  the  body  compressed, 
but  not  spiny  like  the  Telraodons,  nor  capable  of  infla- 
tion like  the  Diodons;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  very  long, 
consisting  of  unequal  rays,  of  which  the  anterior  are  the 
longest;  skin  hard  and  rough  ; general  form  of  the  fish 
nearly  circular,  and  hence  its  name  Sun  or  Moonfish ; 
back  varied  with  deep  and  black  cloudings ; the  sides 
and  belly  are  very  brilliant,  silvery-white,  especially 
when  exposed  to  the  Sun,  but  at  night  also  it  is  equally 
resplendent,  giving  out  a phosphorescent  light,  depend- 
ing on  the  quantity  of  oil  with  which  its  skin  is  imbued, 
and  is  said  to  be  often  mistaken  for  the  reflection  of  the 
Moon  on  the  sea.  Whilst  swimming  it  rolls  over  like 
a wheel,  and  when  caught  utters  the  grunting  noise 
above  referred  to.  It  is  not  much  sought  after  as  its 
flesh  is  both  unsavoury  and  fetid,  but  it  yields  a tolerable 
quantity  of  oil.  It  is  found  in  almost  all  latitudes  be- 
„ tween  the  Cape  of  Good.  Hope  and  the  North  Seas. 

O.  Oblongut , Schneid. ; Sunfish,  Pen.  About  two 
feet  and  a half  long ; body  twice  as  long  as  its  breadth, 
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and  marked  with  small  hexagonal  figures.  Pound  in  ORTHRA- 
the  Atlantic. 

O.  Fasciatus , Schneid. ; Striped  Sunfish.  About  

three  feel  long  and  two  broad  ; body  spherical,  rough,  ORYC- 
and  striped  ; tail  rounder!,  In  the  North  Seas.  TKRO- 

O.  Ilitpidus , Schneid. ; Hispid  Sunfish.  Top  of  the  ^ 
head  grooved ; four  rows  of  very  sharp  points  passing 
on  each  side  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

See  Lacepede,  Ilistoire  des  Poissons ; Bloch,  Ichihyo- 
logia  a Schneider. 

ORTOCHJLE,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  capitate,  very  closely 
approximating,  shorter  than  the  head,  three-jointed,  the 
first  slender,  subelongate,  cylindric-obconic,  the  other 
two  forming  a suhglobose  capitulum,  and  bearing  on  the 
back  an  elongate,  single,  hair-like  seta;  palpi  small, 
filiform,  porrect ; proboscis  also  small  and  porrect,  acu- 
minated at  the  tip : wings  two,  iridescent ; legs  short, 
rather  stout;  posterior  femora  slightly  incras&ated. 

Type  of  the  genus,  O.  nigro-arndeus ; Latreille, 

Gen.  Crust,  et  Ins.  vol.  iv.  p.  289.  One  species  only, 
a native  of  France  and  England,  in  the  latter  Country 
rare. 

ORTOLAN,  Fr.  ortolan;  It.  ortolano;  which 
Menage  derives  from  hortulanus,  q.  d.  a bird  that  fre- 
quents gardens,  the  hedges  of  gardens. 

Not  ortolans,  nor  rod  wits,  nor  the  rent 
Of  costly  names  that  glurtfy  a feast, 

Are  at  the  princely  tuV.cs  belter  cheer 
Than  lamb  aud  lud,  lettuce  and  olives  here 

Cote/ry.  Horace.  Epod.  Ode  2. 

Cawthnni  Hod  once  a mind  !■»  fix 
Ills  carcase  in  a couch  and  six, 

And  live,  if  his  estate  would  bear  it. 

On  turtle,  orloiaiu,  and  claret. 

Cawthom.  7%e  Lottery. 

ORYCTEROPUS,  from  the  Gr.  vpvaate,  I dig, 
and  wove,  a foot,  Geoffroy.  In  Zoology,  n genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  family  Edentata,  order  Eden* 
tala,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Head  very  long  and  nose  taper; 
molar  teeth  six  on  a side  in  each  jaw,  cylindrical  and 
composed  of  bundles  of  tubes  surrounded  with  bony 
substance,  the  first  very  small,  second  larger,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  cylinders  joined  together,  third  and  fourth 
of  same  form  but  larger,  the  fifth  (he  largest  of  all,  and 
the  sixth  a little  larger  than  the  third  ; tongue  extensile; 
ears  very  long  and  pointed ; fore  feet  four-toed,  hind 
feet  plantigrade  and  fi vc-tocd,  all  furnished  with  very 
strong  claws  nearly  resembling  hoofs,  aud  fit  for  dig- 
ging ; tail  long  and  rounded  ; skin  very  tough,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Pachydermata,  and  covered  with  few 
coarse  hairs. 

This  genus,  on  account  of  its  food,  was  long  con- 
founded with  the  Ant  Eaters,  from  which,  however,  it 
differs  remarkably  in  having  molar  teeth,  and  in  its  nails 
being  flat  instead  of  sharp  and  cutting.  There  is  but 
one  species. 

O.  Capcnsis,  Geoff. ; Myrmecophaga  A fra,  Pallas; 

Ground  Hog  of  the  Cape  Colonists.  This  animal  is 
about  four  feet  in  length  from  the  snout  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,  which  is  two  feet  long  and  tapering  towards  its 
tip ; in  shape  it  has  been  compared  to  the  Hog.  but  the 
resemblance  is  not  very  close  ; it  stands  low  on  the  legs; 
the  body  thick  and  rounded  ; general  colour  dingy-grey 
inclining  to  reddish  on  the  sides  and  belly;  the  extre- 
mities of  the  feet  dark  brown;  hair  on  the  bock  aud 
4 x 
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ORYC-  sides  longer  than  elsewhere,  but  sparing ; the  tongue  is 
TRRO-  about  sixteen  inches  long,  and  covered  with  a viscous 
ws*  secretion  for  the  purpose  of  entangling  the  Ants  on 
ORYXA.  vr**ich  they  feed,  and  which  they  catch  in  great  quantities, 
v B establishing  themselves  for  this  purpose  in  the  neigh- 

bourhood of  ants'  and  termites'  hills.  They  live  in  bur- 
rows, which  they  dig  with  their  claws  and  snout.  The 
great  size  of  these  burrows  ia  well  exempliticd  in  an 
account  given  by  Thompson  in  his  Travels  in  Southern 
Africa , of  a man's  life  having  been  preserved  by  falling 
into  one  of  them.  Two  persons  were  hunting  Gnoos 
on  the  plains,  and  one  of  those  animals  having  been 
wounded  by  a musket  ball  (in  which  condition  they  are 
very  furious)  gave  chase  to  the  gentleman  and  was  gain- 
ing fast  upon  him,  when  all  at  once  he  disappeared  in  one 
of  these  holes  which  was  concealed  by  the  long  grass. 
There  he  lay  for  some  time  secure  from  the  enraged 
animal,  which  after  searching  for  him  in  vain  scampered 
off  in  another  direction,  nor  could  his  friend,  who  was 
galloping  to  his  assistance,  conceive  what  had  become 
of  him,  until  he  saw  to  his  great  satisfaction  and  amuse- 
ment, his  head  cautiously  emerging  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  They  are  much  sought  for  as  food  by  the 
Hottentots,  but  Lc  Vaillant  says,  that  the  flesh  has  a dis- 
agreeable taste,  and  smells  strongly  of  formic  acid.  Is 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

See  Pallas,  Mired lan fa  Zoologica ; Desmarest,  Mam - 
malogie ; Pennant,  History  of  Quadrupeds. 

ORYCTE8,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

m Generic  character.  Antrim*  clavate,  with  the  basal 

joint  very  robust,  clavatc,  pilose ; the  second  smaller, 
subglobose ; the  third  still  less,  globose ; the  four  fol- 
lowing transverse,  very  short ; the  remainder  forming  a 
triphyllous  plicatile  club ; palpi  four  in  number,  with 
the  terminal  joint  oval  ; mandibles  with  their  external 
edge  without  teeth  ; maxilla  entire,  one-lobed,  ciliated; 
mnitum  ovate,  pilose  ; head  triangular,  horned;  thorax 
retuse,  with  the  sides  dilated  and  a little  rounded ; body 
ovoid,  convex,  pilose ; anterior  tibim  tridentate  exter- 
nally ; posterior  ciliated. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Scarubeus  nasicomis,  Linneus ; 
Roesel,  In».  BdusUgung,  vol.  ii.  pi.  vi.  and  vii.  A not 
very  extensive  genus,  found  chiefly  in  temperate  regions, 
and  of  which  one  species  (the  type)  ia  supposed  to  be 
indigenous. 

ORYSSUS,  in  Zoology,  n genus  of  Hymenopterous 
insect a. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  many  jointed,  inserted 
near  the  mouth ; labium  entire ; mandibles  without 
teeth  on  the  inner  edge  ; palpi  maxillary  long,  depend- 
ing, five-jointed  ; head  nearly  globular ; wings  clouded, 
anterior  with  one  marginal  and  two  submarginal  areo- 
lets,  the  latter  incomplete;  body  sessile,  cyliudric ; ori- 
potitor  hair-like,  rolled  spirally  in  the  abdomen. 

Type  of  the  genus,  O.  corouatns,  Fabricius;  King, 
Monog.  Sirri , pi.  i.  fig.  1 — 3.  One  species  only,  a na- 
tive of  Europe  ; found,  but  very  rarely,  in  England. 

ORY  ZA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Ilesandria, 
order  Digynia , natural  order  Graminov.  Generic  cha- 
racter : flower  a terminal  panicle  ; calyx,  glume  two* 
valved,  one-flowered  ; corolla  two-valved,  nearly  equal ; 
stigma  plumose,  rather  long;  seed  oblong,  compressed. 

One  species,  the  valuable  O.  talitsa,  producing  the 
rice,  which  is  cultivated  in  a greater  quantity  than  any 
other  vegetable,  the  wheat  perbapa  not  excepted;  like 
the  wheat,  it  is  not  certainly  known  in  what  Country  it 


ia  indigenous  ; there  are  several  varieties,  or,  according  ORYZA. 
to  Loureiro,  species,  from  oue  of  which  the  O.  glulinosa,  n 
the  Chinese  extract  an  intoxicating  fermented  liquor  7^7 
which  they  call  Samsu.  . ,1 

ORYZOPSIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tri - 
andria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Gramine a.  Ge- 
neric character  : calyx  one-flowered,  two-valved,  valves 
loose,  obovate,  about  the  length  of  the  corolla;  corolla 
coriaceous,  two-valved,  pubescent  at  the  base,  exterior 
valve  owned. 

One  species,  O.  asperifolia , native  of  North  America. 

OSBECKIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Octan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Melastoma.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx  four-cleft,  the  lobes  separated  by 
ciliated  scales ; corolla,  four  or  five  petals  ; capsule  four 
or  five  celled  ; receptacle  compressed. 

Two  species,  natives  of  China  and  Ceylon. 

O'SCILLATE.Y  Fr.  otciller , otdUalion ,-  Sp.  oact- 

Oscilla'tios,  >ladon  ; Lot.  osciUo,  which  Yossius 

Oscillatory,  j and  Franck  Junius  think  k obs  and 
csllere,  L t.  matere , to  move ; natn  per  acra  librali  mo- 
vebanlur.  Applied  to 

The  motion  of  a pendulum ; motion  backward  and 
forward  ; this  way  and  that ; wavering. 

The  perpetual  om/tationt  of  this  elastic  aud  restless  element  ope- 
rate without  cc**wg  00  all  thing*  that  have  life,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  keeping  their  fibres,  eesaels,  and  fluids  in  a motion, 
always  changing ; as  heat,  cold,  moisture,  dry  new,  and  other 
causes  alter  tha  elasticity  of  the  air. 

Uerktley.  H'orkx,  vol.  ii.  p.  528.  Suit,  sec.  138. 

Stimulating  substances,  taken  in  diet,  increase  heat,  because  they 
increase  the  atriUatory  motion  of  the  *obda,  but  most  of  oil  inflam- 
matory spirits. 

Arkutknut.  On  ARmnUs,  t(c.  prop.  iv.  sec.  36.  p.  1 16. 

If  to  please  an  administration,  the  Judges  can  go  one  way  today, 
to  pleas*  the  crowd  they  can  go  another  to-morrow  ; if  they  will 
inctilatt  backward  and  forward  between  power  and  popularity,  it  ie 
high  time  to  fix  the  law  in  such  a manner  os  to  resemble,  as  it 
ought,  the  great  Author  of  all  law,  in  whom  there  is  no  rarmblceeea 
nor  shadow  of  turning- 

Burk e.  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  122.  Pawn  of  Juries  us  /Verecwrises 
fur  IaMs. 

OSCINIS,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  Dipterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  much  shorter  than  the 
head,  Inarticulate,  the  basal  joint  very  short ; the 
second  triangular,  obconic ; the  third  longer  than  the 
second,  rather  larger, compressed,  rounded,  and  somewhat 
semiorbiculnr  at  the  apex  ; at  the  base  of  the  second  is 
a simple,  Incrassated,  jointed  acta  ; body  rather  short ; 
wings  decumbent ; legs  moderate  ; femora  slightly  in- 
erassated. 

Type  of  the  genus.  Musca  formosa  ; Panzer,  Faun . 

Tns.  Germ.  pi.  lix.  fig.  21.  A numerous  gtnus,  of  which 
several  species  are  found  in  Britain. 

(VSC1TANT,  \ Ft.  oscitation  ; 8p.  axitancia  ; 

(Prcitanct,  ( Lat.  oscitatio,  osdtare,  ab  ore 

O'scitantly,  | ciendo , from  moving  the  mouth,  the 

OacrrA'noN.  ) jaws  of  the  mouth. 

Gaping,  yawning ; and  consequently,  Idle,  lazy. 

His  [Oodl  legal  justice  cannot  t«  so  fickle  and  so  variable,  some- 
times like  a devouring  fire,  and  by  and  by  conoivcnt  in  the  embers, 
or,  if  I may  so  say,  -.sc  it  ant  and  supine. 

Miltm.  Works,  voL  i.  foL  188.  The  Dvctrmc  and  Dudpfme  of 
Xfcsorw. 

We  liave  also  shown,  that,  according  to  Moses  bis  philosophy, 
the  soul  is  secure  both  from  death  and  from  sleep  after  death ; 
which  those  drowsy  insider*  over  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  have 
very  steshmtif  collected,  and  yet  a»  boldly  afterwards  maintained, 
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pirteoiling  lliot  the  contrary  is  mow  jiUltHucal  then  Christaa  or 


scriptural. 


More.  The  Literal  Cahhata,  EfU  Ded.  *ig.  B.  t.  0. 


It  might  proceed  from  the  moHmey  of  transcribers,  who,  to  dU- 
p»tch  their  work  the  sooner,  meed  to  write  all  numbers  in  cyphers 

Spectator. 


Hot  I shall  defer  considering  this  subject  at  large  till  I come  to 
my  tnatae  of  wota/iw.,  laughter,  and  ridicule 
' Tetter,  No.  63. 

Now  Marne  we  most  the  nurslings  or  the  nurse  ? 

The  children  crook’d,  and  twin* a«l(  and  deform'd, 

Through  want  of  care  ; or  her,  whoee  winking  eye, 

And  smrab’ring  r.mlaney  man  the  brood  ? 

The  nurse  no  doubt. 

C toper.  The  Task , book  n. 

OSCULARY,  from  ovarium,  a kiss. 


Some  [brought  forth]  osm/arin  for  kisser*. 

Latimer.  Sermons  p.  12. 

OSIER.  Fr.  osier,  the  low  water-willow,  perhaps 
(Skinner)  from  the  Gr.  olova,  salir.  Salmasius  forms 
oicraptov,  from  otoov,  thence  hauooriutn,  and  from  that 
the  Fr.  osier. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Salix  viminalii  of  Linneus. 


Ye  fhall  bare  of  thee*  oners  some  that  are  my  fine  and  paaarog 
slender,  wberof  are  wrought  prrtie  baskets  ami  many  other  dam  tie 
devUns  ; others  also  that  ane  more  tough  and  strong,  good  to  make 
panirrs,  hampers,  and  a tbotuand  other  neccssarie  imjdenients  for 
countrey  homes,  and  to  fit  the  husbandmen. 

Holland.  PUme,  book  xrL  cb.  xxxvii. 


Those  with  bending  oiirr  bound. 

That  natnele**  heave  the  crumbled  ground, 
Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  diackwa, 
Where  toil  and  poverty  nrpuae 

Parnell.  A Night  Piece. 


On  Death. 


Logs  of  green  wood  that  quench  the  coals 
Are  married  just  like  Stoic  souls, 

With  osiers  (or  their  bands. 

Watts.  Pr»  Happy  Matches. 


OSM1A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenopterous  in- 
flects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  geniculated  ; oalpi 
maxillary  with  four  joints,  a little  decreasing  ; labial 
with  the  second  joint  not  longer  than  the  basal ; mandi- 
bles broad,  irregularly  dentate ; abdomen  convex  above, 
thickly  clothed  with  a silken  down  beneath  in  the  females ; 
transversely  truncate  at  the  base,  subovate  ; wings  four, 
the  anterior  with  the  extremity  of  the  lower  di90oidal 
areolol  not  reaching  beyond  that  of  the  submarginal  one ; 
legs  short,  stout. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Anlhophora  bicornit,  Fabricius; 
Panrer,  Faun.  Ins.  Germ.  Hist.  pi.  Ivi,  fig.  10  ; p|,  lv. 
fig.  15  ; pi.  lxv.  fig.  80.  Ten  species  found  in  Britain,  on 
flowers,  Ac. ; they  nidificate  in  oM  banks,  Ac.  other 
species  arc  found  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

OSMITES,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Synce~ 
nttia,  order  FruMranta.  Generic  character:  calyx 
imbricated,  senriuse  ; radial  florets  strap-shaped  ; recep- 
tacle chaffy ; down  chaffy,  many  leaved,  short,  some* 
times  wanting. 

Four  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

OSMYLUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Neuroptcrous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennas  moniliform,  consisting 
of  numerous,  very  short  articulations;  labium  transverse, 
margined,  the  apex  straight ; head  small ; ocelli  three, 
approximating,  placed  in  the  forehead,  in  a triangle ; 
thorax  with  the  anterior  segment  (or  collur)  lower  and 
narrower  than  the  posterior ; wings  four,  ample,  reticu- 
lated ; body  small. 


Type  of  the  genus,  Hrmercbiut  macultUus,  Fabricius ; OSMY- 
Reaumer,  Gen.  Inst.  pi.  xxv.  fig.  1.  A pretty  genus,  of  L^f* 
which  the  type  inhabits  England  and  Scotland,  frequent*  osh’A- 
ing  rivulets  in  the  vicinity  of  woods.  BURG. 

OSNABURG,  or  Osnabrucx,  a Province  of  Han-  wv*—. 
over,  lie*  between  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenberg  and 
the  Prussian  Province  of  W cstphalia. 

This  Principality  is  bounded  on  the  North  and  South 
by  Munster;  on  the  East  by  Hoya,  Minden,  and 
Ravensburg  ; on  the  West  hy  Techlenburg  and  Lingen. 

It  is  traversed  bv  the  river  Hase  from  North  to  South. 

It  forms  an  irregular  oblong,  stretching  from  South  to 
North ; and  contains  an  area  of  about  9*20  square  milea, 
varying  in  breadth  from  16  to  24  miles,  and  being 
about  40  miles  in  length.  The  moiety  of  this  Province 
consists  of  heath-lands ; but  its  want  of  wood  is  com- 
pensated by  turf  from  the  bogs,  and  by  its  coal-mines. 

The  corn  raised  is  chiefly  rye,  oats,  and  buck-wheat, 
besides  hemp  and  flax  in  great  quantities.  The  principal 
manufacture  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  is  the  linen 
termed  Otnaburgt.  and  the  spinning  of  yam ; the 
annual  proceeds  of  which  may  amount  to  ^200,000. 

It  exports  hams  too  in  considerable  quantities.  In  the 
Summer  time  the  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  5000  or# 

6000,  travel  into  Holland,  where  they  arc  employed, 
partly  iu  agriculture  and  partly  in  the  breweries,  and  oil 
and  sugar- works,  while  others  engage  in  the  fisheries. 

The  greater  part  of  these  return  home  iu  Winter,  and 
fiud  employment  in  the  linen  trade  of  their  Country. 

This  Bishopric  is  the  oldest  in  Westphalia;  and  at  the 
Peace,  in  1648,  it  was  settled  that  it  should  have  alter- 
nately a Roman  Catholic  and  a Lutheran  Bishop ; the 
latter  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  House  of  Bruuswick- 
Luneburg,  and  from  the  posterity  of  Duke  George;  on 
failure  of  which  the  Bishop  was  to  be  selected  from  the 
descendants  of  Duke  Augustus.  However,  on  the 
settling  of  the  indemnities  at  Ratisbou,  in  1602,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Bishopric  should  devolve  in  perpetuity 
on  the  House  of  Hanover,  on  eonditiou  that  the  King  of 
England,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  should  resign  all  pre- 
tensions to  his  rights  in  the  cities  of  Hamburgh  and 
Bremen,  together  with  his  pretensions  to  Hildeshcim, 

Corvey.  and  Hexter,  Ac.  By  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  iu 
1807,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia; 
but  at  the  General  Peace  of  1814  it  was  restored  to  Han- 
over. This  Principality  has  its  Provincial  States,  Chan- 
cery, Consistory,  and  Local  Government,  like  the  other 
Provinces  of  Hanover.  The  Land- States  are,  the  Chap- 
ter, the  Knights,  and  the  principal  Towns.  The  Land- 
Diets  are  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  and  held  in  the  town 
of  Osnaburg.  Its  population  ainouuls  to  about  1 17,696 
persons.  It  is  divided  iuto  six  bailiwicks,  and  its  public 
revenue  is  about  .£60.000  sterling. 

Oenaburg , or  Qsnabruck,  the  Capital,  was  made  the 
Metropolis  of  a Diocese  by  Charlemagne ; and  here  like- 
wise the  celebrated  Treaty  of  Westphalia  was  sigued  in 
1646  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Swedish  Plenipotentiaries, 
whose  portraits  are  preserved  in  the  Mai  son  tie  Ville  in 
which  they  assembled.  The  origin  and  etymology  of  the 
town  are  equally  uncertain ; smite  maintaining  that  it 
was  derived  from  OsenbrOck,  (Bridge  on  the  Own,)  and 
others  from  Ochseubrfick.  (Bridge  for  Oxen.)  However, 
the  petty  river  which  traverses  the  town  is  not  the  Oscn, 
but  the  Hase.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New 
Towns,  and  is  fortified  in  the  ancient  style  with  walls 
and  ditches.  With  tbe  exception  of  a few  streets,  and 
particularly  the  one  leading  to  the  Castle,  it  is  irregularly 
4x8 
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and  ill-built.  Th«  chief  buildings  arc  the  Cathedral, 
the  Maison  de  Ville.  the  Castle,  a large  edifice,  sur- 
rounded by  a garden  and  adorned  with  fountains;  and 
It  contains  four  Churches,  two  Lutheran  and  two  Roman 
Catholic,  four  Hospitals,  and  a Roman  Catholic  and  Lu- 
theran Gymnasium.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  men- 
tioned an  Orphan  Asylum  for  the  Lutherans,  and  a 
Workhouse.  Notwithstanding  the  preponderance  of  the 
Bishop,  who  was  Sovereign  in  the  town,  Osnaburg  was 
one  of  the  first  place*  that  embraced  the  Reformed  Reli- 
gion. There  arc  at  present  two  Bishops  of  Osnaburg,  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  an  Anglican.  A public  walk  here, 
called  the  Freyung,  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  woollen, 
leather,  and  tobacco,  and  of  the  linen  termed  Osna- 
burgn. 

Two  Fairs  are  held  here  every  year,  to  which  are 
brought  the  commodities  which  have  been  purchased 
at  the  Fairs  of  Brunswick,  Leipsick,  and  Frankfort. 
George  I.,  King  of  England,  died  in  this  town  on  his 
way  to  Hanover.  Population  9300.  North  latitude 
5*2°  16'  S5V,  East  longitude  8°  l'  1 lrf. 

Iburg,  in  the  South-West  of  Hanover,  contains  a 
Benedictine  Abbey  and  a Castle,  and  is  situated  ou  the 
river  Colbeck.  Ten  miles  South-West  of  Osnaburg, 
and  30  North-East  of  Munster. 

lyiedenbruck  is  scaled  on  the  river  Erm,  32  miles 
East  South-East  of  Osnaburg,  and  has  a population  of 
1800. 

Quackenbruck  is  a small  town,  traversed  by  the  river 
Hast,  which  divides  itself  here  into  seven  small  chan- 
nels ; at  a short  distance  below  the  town  these  reunite 
into  two.  It  is  26  miles  North  of  Osnaburg,  and  44 
South-West  of  Bremen. 

Catteau  deColcville,  Voyage  rn  AUcmande ; Peuchet, 
Dictionnaire  de  la  Geogr.  Commerp;  and  Mangourit, 
Travel*  in  Hanover. 

OSPHRONEMUS,  from  the  Greek  o«^po<Vo/ia/, 
I smell ; Commerson  ; Goramy.  In  Zoology,  a genus 
of  animals  lxdonging  to  the  family  Squamijxnncs,  order 
Acanthopterygii,  class  Piter*. 

Generic  character : the  whole  head  and  the  branchi- 
oategous  membrane  scaly,  as  also  the  roots  of  all  the 
vertical  fins;  mouth  small,  teeth  very  fine  and  short; 
preopercule  and  suborbitar  finely  toothed  on  their  edge; 
one  of  the  rays  of  the  ventral  fins  (brining  a long  thread 
as  long  as  the  whole  body,  and  similar  to  the  antenna*  of 
some  insects. 

This  genus  was  founded  by  Commerson  from  a speci- 
men he  met  with  in  the  Isle  of  France,  in  which  the 
pharyngeal  bones,  mistaken  by  him  for  the  ethmoid,  had 
a very  complicated  structure,  which  he  imagined  to  assist 
in  smelling.  There  is  but  one  species. 

O.  Olfar,  Commers. ; Goramy . Is  about  two  feet 
long,  and  the  body  very  deep  and  compressed,  so  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly  and  tail,  and  the  posterior 
part  of  the  back  assume  a keel  shape ; on  this  part  of 
the  back,  at  a short  distance  from  the  tail,  is  a kind  of 
notch,  which  much  diminishes  the  height  of  the  animal : 
the  body,  tail,  gill-flaps,  and  head  are  covered  with 
broad  scales,  and  smaller  ones  envelope  large  portions 
of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  The  Goramy  is  of  a brown 
colour,  marked  with  a reddish  tinge  on  the  fins,  and 
deeper  on  the  back ; sides  and  under  part  have  the 
scales  silvery  and  edged  with  brown,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  network.  The  fish  is  indigenous  to 
China  and  Batavia,  but  it  has  been  conveyed  to  the  Isle 


of  France,  where  it  has  multiplied  exceedingly  in  the  CWHiKb 
rivers,  and  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  flavoured  fresh-  NKMUS. 
water  filh.  OSSKOUS 

0.  Galina,  Lncep. ; Labrut  Callus,  Gmel.  Is  of  a deep  J 

green  colour,  and  each  scale  marked  with  a little  trans- 
verse violet  or  purple  line ; two  blue  bauds  extend  along 
the  belly  ; the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  violet  at  their 
base,  and  blue  on  their  outer  edge  ; pectorals  blue,  and 
violet  in  the  centre ; thoracic  blue ; caudal  yellow,  and 
orange  in  the  middle,  violet  on  the  sides,  and  blue  on 
the  circumference.  This  fish  was  found  by  Forskael  on 
the  coast  of  Arabia  ; it  is  considered  by  the  natives  to  be 
very  poisonous. 

See  Lace|>cde,  Jlisloire  de s Poiuont. 

O'SPRAY,^  Fr.  offraye , ossifrague ; Lut.  oatr- 

O'ssifraoe.  J fraga  avit;  because  of  their  strength  to 
break  bones,  (/ranger e ossa.) 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Falco  Otsifragus  of  Lin- 
nsus. 

The  apray  oft  here  veen,  though  seldom  here  it  breeds. 

[Sr nylon,  Ptdy-olb* on,  long  25. 

Moreouer.  theee  orfraiet,  or  o tprtiet,  (the  //a/iiwfet,)  are  rot 
thought  to  be  * several!  kind  of  vglv*  by  the  marl  vet,  but  to  be 
inungrrls,  and  ewgendrvd  of  dims  sorts.  And  their  young  otpraw 
bee  counted  a kind  of  otti/royi. 

Holland.  Plinir,  book  x.  ch.  in. 


Some  reckon  yet  another  kind  of  »g!c,  which  they  call  tuubatae ; 
sod  the  Tuscans,  oitifraye.  Id.  Ik. 

OSS.EA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Decandria, 
order  Monogynia , natural  order  Melastnmacete  Gene- 
ric character:  calyx  four-lobed,  lobes  short,  acute;  co- 
rolla, petals  four,  acute,  lanceolate ; stamens  short ; style 
filiform  ; stigma  simple ; berry  four-celled,  crowned  with 
the  lobes  of  the  calyx  ; seeds  ovate,  angutar. 

A genus  divided  from  Melastoma,  containing  fifleen 
species,  mostly  natives  of  the  West  Indies, 


O'SSEOUS, 

OSSICLE, 

O'SSIFY, 

Oftsi'riCK, 

Ossifica'tioiv, 

Otsi'voaoue. 

To  become  bone,  or  bony, 

Ossivorous,  devouring  bones. 

Osteology ; Gr.  wtior,  and  Xey-eiw,  to  discourse. 
Brown,  Christian  Morals,  uses  ostcous  met.  “ the 
osseous  and  solid  port  of  goodness.** 


Fr.  osteux , ossifier;  It  otsoso ; 
Lat.  ojueut,  from  of,  ossis,  a bone ; 
Gr.  otrrovu, MTtor  wapa  to  wtw.wtc or, 
snl  oanor  to  airior  r qt  o*a*tu>tp 
that  Ivy  which  we  nre  enabled  to 
stand.  See  in  Lennep. 


Then-  are  three  very  little  boat*  in  the  ear,  upon  whine  right 
constitution  depends  the  due  trnsion  of  the  tympanum;  and  if  the 
action  of  ana  little  muscle  which  serves  to  draw  one  of  these  oimW >#, 
fixt  to  tb«  tympanum,  be  lust  or  slated,  tba  tension  of  that  mem- 
brane ceasing,  sound  in  hindered  from  coming  into  the  nr. 

Holder.  On  Speeck. 

Otttficai rent,  nr  indurations  of  the  artery,  appear  so  constantly  in 
the  beginnings  of  aneurisms,  that  it  is  not  cosy  to  judge  whether 
they  are  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  them. 

Sharp.  Surgery. 

The  dilated  aorta  every  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cyst  is 
generally  ouijied.  Id.  lb. 

And  you  may  thereby  dry  the  bone,  and  dispose  it  hy  virtue  of  its 
outfiek  faculty  to  thrust  cit  a callus,  and  make  s.-piuation  of  its 
canes.  ftimws.  Surgery,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  ch.  vn.  p.  2 97. 

In  the  fox,  which  both  feeds  cm  bones,  and  swallows  whole,  or  with 
little  chewing ; and  next  in  a dog,  and  other  otsivorov*  quadrupeds, 
'tis  (the  bone  of  the  gullet)  very  Large,  vis.  to  prevent  a cootudoa 
therein. 

Ur.  Grew.  Compurmlire  Anatomy  of  Stomach  and  Guts,  ch.  T. 
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OSSEOUS.  The  bone  in  these  place*  it  kept  toft  and  imperfect  in  consequence 
— of  a more  complete  and  rif'iai  ossification  being  prevented  from  taking 
OSTENT.  place  by  the  continual  motion  and  rubbing  of  the  surfaces. 

* — ^ — , ■ /Wry.  Sat  uni  Theology,  eh.viti. 

Ostenlogrrs  have  very  well  observed,  that  the  parts  appertaining 
to  the  Ixraes,  which  stand  oat  at  a distance  from  the  bodies,  art  either 
ths  adnate  or  the  enale  parts. 

Smith.  On  Old  Age,  p.  176. 

He  [John  Vonderguleh]  is  much  commended  hy  Cheselden  in  the 
preface  of  his  Osteology,  in  the  prints  of  which  he  had  much  share. 

ftuJpvle.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol,  r.  p.  221. 


OSSES.  Holland  renders  bonit  ominibut,  44  with 
good  ours  and  luckie  fore  speak  ings he  explains  his 
own  meaning  in  the  second  Quotation. 

But  these  complaints,  which  will  be  nothing  pleasant,  no  not 
when  perhaps  they  shall  be  needful],  banish  we  must  (tniwwnroer 
we  dos)  at  our  first  entrance  of  so  weightie  a matter : when  as  we 
rather  shoukl  begin  (if,  as  the  Posts  use,  it  were  our  manner  also) 
with  good  eases  and  luckie  forespeakings,  with  vowee  and  praien  to 
Gods  and  Goddesses  to  vouchsafe  their  furtherance  and  luippie  sue* 
cesse  to  the  enterprise  of  so  great  a worke. 

Holland.  Liviui,  foL  3. 

Osset  be  words  cast  forth  at  unwares,  presaging  somewhat. 

Id.  Pltnie,  Explanation  of  the  Wordei  of  Art. 


OSTE'NT, ».  " Fr.  ostensible,  ostentation; 

Ostensible,  It.  ostentare , ostentaxione ; Sp. 

OsteNsiblY,  oslcntnrte,  ostenlacion ; Lat. 

Oste'nsiye,  ostentare,  ostendrre  ; obs,  and 

OsteNsiyely,  tendere,  to  reach  or  hold  forth  ; 

OsteNtiye,  to  exhibit. 

OstkNtatk,  f Osteal;  exhibition,  present- 

Ostexta'tion,  ment ; appearance  ; (ominous 

Ostenta'tious,  or  portentous)  apjiea rnncc. 

Ostewta'tiously,  Ostentation  ; exhibition. 
Ostbkta'tiousmkss,  show.  display  ; vain  show  or 
OsteNtous.  J display. 

Ostensible  ; that  may  or  can  be  shown  or  exhibited  ; 
shown,  exhibited,  apparent;  presented  or  pretended. 

Which  myraculou*  extent  pasting  the  ordinary  coarse  of  natural! 
causes,  as  wt*  sent  of  God,  no  doubt  to  fore  shew  the  great  and 
terrible  persecution,  which  afterward  felL 

Fox.  Martyrs,  ful.  60S.  col.  3. 


The  riyud  sad  hys  witches  and  nrcromancers,  si  theyr  wonderful 
workrs  draw  to  no  txutcful  end,  but  to  a ftuitvlesae  ostentation  and 
sluiw. 

&r  Thomas  Mire.  Market,  fob  1191.  A Dialogue  of  Comfort 
against  TriMacion. 

It  is  my  glory  (putting  trust  in  Jove  and  other  Gods) 

That  1 khall  now  expuls*  these  doges*.  fates  sent  to  our  abodes ; 
Who  bring  extents  at  destiair,  and  bucks  their  thrvatning  fleet. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  riii.  fol,  113. 


It  was  a custom  also,  for  ostentation  of  strength  and  valour  at  OSTENT. 
their  public  sights  and  shows  for  persons  to  entertain  the  spectators  — 
with  duels,  and  to  die  Like  fools  to  please  they  knew  not  whom.  OSTRA- 
South.  Sermons,  vol.  x.p.  TZ\,  CION. 

Blind  ostentatious  madness ! to  display  L* 

Your  wealth  to  whom  ev'n  Civil  war’s  a play, 

And  tempt  an  armed  guest  to  seize  the  prey. 

Hughes,  I jtcan,  book  X. 

From  Antwerp  he  [Rubens]  was  called  to  Paris  by  Mary  do* 

Medici,  and  painted  the  ostensible  history  of  her  life  in  the  Luzern* 
burgh. 

H'alpaie.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  voL  ii.  eh.  ii.  p.  140. 

It  is  certain  that  he  [IFOurilly]  iogrociated  himself  much  with 
that  favourite  and  attended  him  into  Spain,  where  he  was  even 
employed  in  the  treaty  of  marriage,  though  ostensibly  acting  only  in 
the  character  of  a painter.  It.  R.  ch.  ii.  p.  91. 

A fleeting  cynical  grimace 
With  philosophic  stupid  face, 

In  dirty  hue,  with  naked  fret, 
lu  rags  and  tatters  stroll  the  street; 

Ostensibly  exceeding  wise. 

Uoyd.  A Familiar  Epistle  to  a Friend. 

I mention  this  not  ostentatiously,  aa  taking  credit  on  the  score  of 
industry  and  discovery,  but  hopiug  that  the  labour  of  the  task  will 
be  some  apology  on  my  behalf.  Observer,  No.  146. 

OSTEOLOGY.  See  Osseous. 

OSTEOMANTY,  Gr.  otertov,  a hone,  and  pavstm, 
divination. 

Divination  by  bones  ; a word  apparently  invented  for 
the  occasion. 

Bui  why  she  could  not  as  well  divine  of  what*  flock  it  [a  rain's 
shoulder  bone]  was,  as  the  other  secret,  when  1 have  more  skill  in 
osteomanty,  1 will  tell  you. 

SelJrn.  Illustrations  of  Drayton's  /Vjr  olhion,  song  6. 

OSTEOSPERMUM.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Syngenesia,  order  Ntcetsaria.  Generic  character 
calyx  many-leaved  ; receptacle  naked  ; down  none  ; seeds 
globular,  bony. 

Twenty-eight  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  South  of 
Africa. 

OSTIA RY,  Lat.  ostiaritts,  a door-keeper,  from  osti- 
um, a door  or  entrance. 

Ostiary  was  formerly  the  name  of  the  keeper  or 
porter  of  the  church  door ; and  as  in  the  Quotation' 
from  Urnwn. 

It  u generally  ertetmed,  and  by  most  unto  our  day**  received^ 
that  the  river  Nilus  hath  seven  ostiaries ; that  is,  hy  seven  chaiw- 
nels  diabunlmeth  itself  into  the  ara. 

Sir  Thomas  Bresson.  Fulgar  Ernmrt,  book  vi.  ch.  viu.  p.  387. 


Who  is  so  open-hearted  and  simple,  but  they  either  conceal  their 
defects,  or  oHentate  their  sufficiencies,  short  or  beyond  what  either 
of  them  really  are. 

Bishop  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  169, 

So  lost  bn  treasure  getting  nought  io  lieu, 

But  ostentation  of  a Tooliih  pride, 

While  women  fund,  and  boys  stood  gaping  wide. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  con  7. 
Thess  things  were  in  the  letters,  with  many  more  ceremonies  of  a 
kind  of  holy  ostentation.  Bacon.  King  Henry  Fit.  fol.  103. 

Upon  tli*  highest  mountain  'mongst  the  Alps,  he  left  this  osten- 
tons  inscription  upon  a great  marble  pillar. 

UouteU.  Letter  29.  book  L sec.  5. 
Though  once  attentive,  curious  to  be  teens, 

Thou  in  some  earner  now  would'st  wish  to  lurke. 

Stirling.  Doomcs-day.  The  sixth  Houce. 

• " 11  Their  mother  flew, 

And  hover'd  round  her  care ; but  still  in  view  j 
Till  the  fierce  reptile  first  devour'd  the  lirocrt ; 

Then  seis'd  the  fluttering  dam,  and  drank  her  btood  ; 

This  dire  extent  the  fearful  people  view. 

Dry  den.  Otui.  Metamorphoses,  book  ri. 


OSTLER,  also  written  hostler.  See  Host.  Fr. 
hosldier.  a host. 

Applied  to  the  servant  at  an  inn  who  has  the  care  of 
the  horses. 

The  in  no-keeper  was  old,  foureacore  allmost, 

Indeed  an  emblem*  rather  then  an  host ; 

In  whom  we  read  how  God  and  Time  decree 
To  honour  thrifty  ostlers,  such  as  he. 

Corlet,  Her  Borealn 

OSTRACION,  from  the  Greek  mporor, a iW/, Lin. ; 
Trunk  Fish.  Iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belong! 
ing  to  the  family  Scterodernus,  order  Plectognathi , class 
Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Body  polygonal  and  with  the 
head  covered,  instead  of  scales,  with  regular  bony  plates, 
which  united  together  form  an  inflexible  coat  of  mail, 
so  that  no  part  is  movable  except  the  tail,  the  fins,  the 
mouth,  and  a kind  of  lip  which  is  situated  about  the 
branchial  aperture,  all  of  which  pass  through  holes  in 
this  armour ; jaws  each  furnished  with  ten  or  twelve 
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OSTRA-  conical  teeth  ; to  the  gills  there  seems  merely  a cleft 
CION,  edge  with  a cuticular  lobe,  but  within  there  are  an  oper- 
0 STRR.  cu,e  Rn(*  ra>’*  : no  *«Hra1  fins ; dorsal  and  anal 
CISM.  single  and  very  small. 

The  remarkable  covering  of  this  genus  bears  some 
analogy  to  the  dorsal  and  ventral  shields  of  the  Tor- 
toises, or  rather  to  the  bony  armour  of  the  Armadillos, 
and  the  cretaceous  coverings  of  the  Crustacea , many  of 
the  Mollvsca,  and  the  Testacea,  from  the  supposed  re- 
semblance to  the  latter  of  which  their  name  has  been 
derived.  But  in  reality  they  most  closely  approach  the 
Armadillos,  their  hard  covering  being  indeed  bony,  and 
the  several  portions  of  which  it  consists  being  so  well 
joined  together,  that  the  whole  seems  but  a single  bone, 
in  shape  of  an  oblong  box  or  coffer,  in  which  the  body 
of  the  fish  is  placed  to  protect  it,  the  fins  and  tail  being 
the  only  parts  which  are  exposed.  The  form  of  the 
box  varies  considerably,  sometimes  it  is  triangular,  at 
others  quadrangular,  that  is,  like  two  aurfaces  which 
occupy  the  sides  unite  on  the  bock,  and  form  there  a 
more  or  less  sharp  ridge,  and  at  other  times  are  con- 
nected with  a fourth  (We  situated  horizontally  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  Besides,  there  are  occasionally 
longish  processes  or  points  on  the  bony  coat  which  are 
most  commonly  grooved,  and  to  which  the  name  of  horns 
has  been  given  ; but  other  species  have  none.  These 
horns  ore  situated  on  various  parts,  sometimes  before 
the  eyes,  at  the  hinder  under  edge  near  the  tail,  or  not 
merely  at  this  part  but  also  near  the  eyes.  From  these 
various  circumstances  Cuvier  has  arranged  them,  but  he 
thinks  it  not  improbable  that  some  may  be  sexual  dif- 
ferences. These  fish  are  found  only  in  Tropical  Seas, 
in  the  Red  and  Indian  Seas,  and  in  that  which  bathes 
the  American  coast.  They  feed  on  Crustacea  and  Tet- 
tacm,  the  shells  of  which  they  easily  break  down  with 
their  teeth. 

a.  Body  triangular  without  spines. 

O.  TriqtuUr , Bloch  ; 0.  Concatenatus,  Bloch. 

b.  Body  triangular,  armed  with  spiues  at  the  hind 
part  of  the  belly. 

O.  Bicaudalit,  Bloch  ; O.  Trigonut,  Bloch. 

c.  Body  triangular,  armed  with  spines  before  and 


behind. 

O.  Quadricomit,  Bloch. 

d.  Body  triangular,  armed  with  spines  on  the  edges. 
O.  SteUifer,  Schneid. 

Body  quadrangular,  and  without  spines. 

O.  Cubicut,  Bloch  ; O.  Punctaliu,  Schneid.  ; O.  Ltn- 
tiginotus,  Schneid. ; O.  Natut , Bloch  ; 0.  Tuberculalut , 
Willughby. 

f Body  quadrangular,  armed  with  spines  before  and 


behind. 

O.  Cornu  tut.  Bloch. 

g.  Body  quadrangular,  armed  with  spines  on  the 


edges. 

O.  Diaphanus,  Schneid. ; O.  Turritus . Bloch. 

A.  Body  compressed,  belly  keel-shaped ; spines  scat- 


O.  Aurilut.  Shaw. 

See  Lacepede,  llidoire  des  Poutortt ; Bloch,  Ichthyo- 
login  a Schneider  ; Cuvier.  Rig  nr  Animal. 

OSTRACISM,-)  F r.  ostracitme. ; It  and  Sp.  os- 

OVraACizE,  Wmowmo;  Lat.  osiracismut ; Gr. 

0*T*EA'cBOt».  J from  oaypaxov,  a shell ; 

because  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  bauished  was  in- 
scribed upon  a shell  given  in  by  the  voters  ; Potter  calls 
it  a tile. 


By  thin,  is  if  by  aitrantm,  t’abate 

Thai  ifrvut  prw**irapti*r  wealth  wherecn  they  stand  ; 

Foe  tint,  hereby  impov'nshing  their  statu, 

lie  kills  the  mean*  they  might  have  to  withstand. 

Jkmiri.  Ihtiory  of  Civil  /lit re,  book  hi. 
Therefore  the  demoeratick  stars  did  rise. 

And  all  that  worth  from  hence  did  ovfrmeite. 

Mart* f/.  lutrkrym.  Mm*.  16b0. 


OSTRA- 

CISM. 


OTA- 

COUSTIC 


This  distinction  of  two  interior  vehicles  or  tunides  of  the  soul, 
tiesidea  that  outer  vestment  of  the  terrestrial  body,  (styled  in  Mato 
vi  Urftmht,  the  crastaCKOus  or  Wreaenwi  body,)  is  not  a mere  fig- 
ment of  the  latter  Plotimist*  since  Christianity,  but  a tradibua 
derived  down  frum  autkfuity. 

CWmorfA.  fnielieetval  System,  book  i.  ch.  v.  Cbl.  790. 


Every  one  taking  an  Sv*(m*» *,  or  tylr,  carried  it  to  a certain  part 
of  the  market-place  surrounded  with  wooden  rails  for  that  purpose, 
in  which  were  ten  gales  appointed  far  the  tea  tribes  J every  one  of 
which  entered  at  a distinct  gate.  Thai  being  done,  tire  a reboot 
numbered  all  the  tyleo  in  gross  ; for  if  there  were  fewer  than  sis 
thousand,  the  oitracum  was  void ; then  laying  every  name  by  itself, 
they  pronounced  him,  whoee  name  was  written  by  the  major  part, 
banished  for  ten  years,  enjoying  his  estate. 

Potter.  Ant  ujvUtet  of  G reeve,  book  i.  ch.  IXT. 

TW  n*t ran *m,  or  ten  years'  banishment,  was  not  so  much  in- 
tended to  punish  this  m that  great  man,  as  to  pacify  and  mitigate 
the  fury  of  envy,  who  deliglits  in  the  disgrace  of  superior  characters, 
and  loses  a part  of  her  rancour  by  their  fall. 

Lamjhorm.  fWirol,  VoL  i.  pi  311.  Thrmittaeht. 

OSTREA,  iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  Acephalous  Mol- 
lusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  adhering,  inequi  valve,  irre- 
gular, with  the  beaks  separated ; ligament  half  internal, 
placed  in  a hollow,  which,  in  the  fixed  valve,  increases 
with  age  as  the  upper  valve  is  displaced  and  advanced. 

Type  of  the  genua,  O.edulit,  Limiants  ; Lister,  Conch. 
pi.  extiii.  A very  numerous  genua  abounding  in  foeail 
species;  the  typical  species  (the  common  Oyster)  is 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  is  well  known  for  its 
domestic  utility. 

OSTRICH,  Fr.  awttrvchc ; It.  tlruizo  ; Sp.  a oes- 
trus; Let.  ttrulhio ; Gr.  armtOit,  a sparrow  : but  why 
the  ottridge  was  called  crpsthir,  or  tnp»BoKafi^\o%,  is  not 
satisfactorily  explained.  See  Vossius,  in  v.  Patter. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Struthio  of  Linnsua. 


And  firtt  to  begin  with  ottrieArv.  They  are  the  greatest  of  afl 
other  Cowles,  and  in  manner  of  the  nature  of  lour -footed  beasts  j 
(namely,  thoav  in  Affricko  and  A’thiopia,)  for  higher  they  be*  thnn 
a man  sitting  on  horseback*  is  from  the  ground:  and  as  they  ho 
taller  than  the  man,  so  anr  they  swifter  on  foot  than  the  very  home. 

Hoiiamd.  Pititie,  book  x.  ch.  i. 

The  cordons  man  of  the  find  kind  is  bk»  a greedy  ovlrich,  which 
devours  any  met  si.  Coadn/.  Euay  7.  Of  Avarice. 

OSTRYA,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  class  JHonoeria, 
order  Polyandria.  Generic  character : catkin  imbri- 
cated; mule  flower,  calyx  acaly,  filaments  branched: 
female  flower,  catkin  naked  ; capsule  inflated,  imbri- 
cated, one  seed  at  the  base.  Two  species,  O.  vulgaris , 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  O.  Virginica,  native 
of  North  America. 

OSYRIS,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  class  Dioecia, 
order  Triandria , natural  order  Santalaceee.  Generic 
character:  male  flower,  calyx  three-cleft;  corolla  none; 
fetnule  flower,  one  style  ; stigma  round  ; berry  oue- 
celled. 

Two  apecies,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  the 
Island  of  Japan. 

OTACOirSTIC,*)  Gr.  wTarotHTT-ri’v,  to  hear  with 

Otacoi/stico*.  J the  ears,  to  listen  attentively  j «3t«, 
the  ears,  and  axovoeiabv,  (whence  acoustics,')  that  can  or 
may  hear.  Applied  to 

An  instrument  to  assiat  hearing. 
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OTA- 

COU9TIO. 

OTARIA. 


The  pleasures  of  pn*l«,  (the  RTwteet  that  Aristotle,  or  the  author 
a**f**»  coDcrivetl  that  the  oUl  heathen  pocU  could  pretend  to,  in 
their  receesce.)  their  not  vouchsafing  to  nee  or  beer  any  ‘.lung,  but  by 
perspectives  and  otacvuitieAs. 

Hammond,  Workt , ml.  ir,  ful.  533.  Sermon  10. 

WhfltMl  in  n hare,  which  is  very  quick  of  bearing,  and  thinks  of 
nothing  but  being  pursued,  it  is  supphed  with  a bony  tube,  which  n 
a natural  a/acoutluZk  is  so  directed  backward  as  to  receive  the  small- 
est and  moat  distant  sound  that  cumee  beliind  her. 

Grew.  Coimo  Sacra,  book  L ch.  T.  fob  24. 


O let  me  mm  tins  woud’rous  instrument. 

Row.  Sir  Ibis  is  called  an  vtoemuticon. 

Pair.  A cowtiico*  ! 

Why  "t»  a pair  of  ass's  ear?*,  and  targe  owes. 

Tvmtint.  Aiftitmaonr,  act  L M.  3. 

OTARIA,  from  the  Greek  ere  «ene.  an  ear,  Permt, 
Otary.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Amphibia,  order  Sareophaga,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Distinct  though  small  auricles  or 
external  ears;  incisive  teeth,  afro  re,  six,  of  which  the 
middle  foar  have  a double  cutting  edge,  whilst  the  outer 
are  single  and  smaller,  below,  four,  forked,  molar  simply 
conical  ; membrane  of  the  hind  feet  expanded  into  a 
kind  of  lobe  reaching  beyond  each  toe ; nails  flat  and 
slender. 

The  animals  forming  this  genus  were  separated  by 
Peron  from  the  Phoci,  or  -Seals,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  furnished  with  an  external  ear,  and  also  from  the 
variation  in  the  form  of  their  teeth.  Like  the  Seals, 
however,  they  are  aquatic  animals,  and  spend  but  little 
time  ashore,  except  during  the  breeding  season.  Although 
living  together  in  herds,  each  family  remains  perfectly 
distinct  from  other  of  their  companions,  and  any  even 
accidental  intrusion  is  speedily  repelled  by  violence. 
Each  male  is  accompanied  by  many  females,  sometimes 
amounting  to  sixty  or  seventy  in  number,  but  varying 
in  the  different  species ; tbewe  they  guard  with  great 
jealousy,  and  fierce  contests  are  frequently  the  result  of 
any  attempt  at  abduction.  They  live  upon  fish,  mol- 
lusca,  marine  plants,  and  occasionally  prey  upon  each 
other.  The  females  produce  one  or  two  cubs  annually, 
which  they  suckle  and  tend  with  the  greatest  care. 
Generally,  they  are  natives  of  the  Polar  regions,  but 
some  species  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  othera 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

O.Jubala,  Desm. ; fc  Phoque  & crinierc,  Cuv. ; le 
Lion  Marin,  Steller  ; Leonine  Seal,  Pen. ; Lion-maned 
Olary.  The  length  of  the  male  is  about  twelve,  and  of 
the  female  seven  or  eight  feet;  the  body  is  very  fat, 
bulky,  and  cylindrical ; the  head  rather  small,  with  the 
nose  blunt  and  slightly  turned  up,  the  upper  lip  extends 
beyond  the  lower,  and  has  upon  it  five  rows  of  tough, 
long,  black  bristles  extending  along  the  gape,  and  which 
become  grey  in  age  ; ears  about  half  an  inch  long,  coni- 
cal, and  erect,  the  cartilage  contained  in  them  being 
very  firm,  smooth  on  the  inside,  and  hairy  without ; 
eyes  large  and  prominent,  the  i rides  green ; eyebrows 
consisting  of  black  hairs;  teeth  thirty-six  in  all,  the 
middle  four  upper  incisive*  having  two  points,  and  the 
outer  single  resembling  cuspid  teeth  ; cuspid  teeth  co- 
nical, much  longer  than  the  incisive,  and  slightly  curved 
al  their  Up;  fore  feet  resembling  broad  flat  bauds,  co- 
wed with  a block,  bard,  smooth  membrane  devoid  of 
hair,  and  having  in  the  middle  slight  marks  of  the  nails 
which  are  scarcely  visible ; hind  teet  similarly  covered 
to  the  former,  but  divided  into  five  long  toes  flattened 
•nd  enveloped  in  a delicate  membrane,  which  extend* 
beyond  their  nails,  which  are  very  small,  in  form  of 
thongs ; tail  conical,  and  covered  with  short  hair.  The 


male  is  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  female  in  OTARIA. 
having  the  head  and  the  whole  of  the  neck  covered  with  N'»  ~ 
thick,  coarse  hair,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  of  a 
deep  yellow  or  tan  colour,  and  forming  a mane  capable 
of  elevation  when  the  animal  is  enraged,  which  extends 
along  the  neck  ; (from  this  circumstance  the  inhabitants 
of  Chili  call  them  Thapd  Came,  or  the  Seal  with  a mane ;) 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  clad  in  short,  reddish 
hair,  which  in  the  female  isochrons.  Such  is  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Forster  of  the  animal  found  in  the  .South 
Seas,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  differ  materially  from  that 
given  by  Steller  of  the  species  found  in  the  North  except 
in  size,  the  latter  rarely  exceeding  eight  feet.  As  to 
manners,  also,  they  nearly  resemble  each  other,  except 
that  whilst  the  Southern  males  have  ten  or  twelve  fe- 
males, the  Northern  have  never  more  than  three  or  four. 

They  do  not  migrate,  but  merely  change  their  Winter 
and  Summer  stations  ; live  principally  on  rocky  shares 
or  lolly  rocks  some  distance  at  sea  ; they  bring  only  one 
cub  at  a birth,  which  is  taken  by  both  parents  to  sea  to 
learn  to  swim,  and  when  wearied  they  frequently  climb 
on  the  back  of  the  dam,  from  which  resting  place  the 
male  oAen  pushes  them  till  they  arc  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  bellowing  of  the  old  ones  resembles 
that  of  Oxen,  and  the  young  bleat  like  Sheep,  so  that 
Steller  almost  landed  himself  in  a gracing  district  among 
the  herds.  Though  the  males  have  a very  fierce  appear- 
ance, they  are  very  cowardly,  taking  to  flight  immedi- 
ately on  the  appearance  of  Man,  and  if  disturbed  whilst 
asleep  are  extremely  alarmed,  tremble,  and  tumble  about 
very  awkwardly  in  their  attempts  to  escape  ; but  if  they 
cannot  get  away  they  become  desperate  and  fight  with 
great  noise  and  fury.  They  aoon,  however,  become 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  Man,  and  Steller,  who  lived 
in  a hut  amidst  large  herds  of  them,  found  that  they 
easily  became  reconciled  to  his  presence,  and  would  lie 
down  opposite  him,  watching  his  motions  with  the 
greatest  calmness,  and  even  allowing  him  to  handle 
their  cubs.  They  inhabit  the  Islands  in  the  Sea  of  Kamt- 
schatka,  and  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  Penguin 
and  Seal  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  also  within 
Magellan's  Straits,  on  Falkland  Islands,  mid  New 
Year’s  Islands,  off  the  West  coast  of  Staten  Laud. 

By  the  Kamtschatkans  the  chase  of  this  Otary  is  con- 
sidered noble  sport,  and  the  person  who  kills  the  greatest 
number  of  them  w held  in  the  highest  honour.  They 
are,  however,  very  cautious  in  attacking  th^m  on  shore, 
approaching  them  against  the  wind  whilst  asleep,  and 
striking  into  the  breast  a harpoon  attached  to  a long 
thong,  the  end  of  which  is  fastened  by  their  companions 
to  a stake ; and  this  done,  they  make  their  escape  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  a distance,  whence  the  sport  is  con- 
cluded by  shooting  arrows,  or  throwing  lances  Into  the 
auimal  till  he  is  exhausted,  when  they  approach  again 
and  destroy  him  with  their  clubs.  When,  however,  they 
discover  one  on  the  rocks  at  sea,  they  shoot  it  with  a 
poisoned  arrow,  the  pain  of  which  induces  the  animal  to 
plunge  into  the  sen,  where  it  is  either  speared,  or  left  to 
die  from  the  effect  of  the  poison,  which  always  happens 
in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  considered  disgraceful  to 
leave  any  part  of  the  spoil  behind ; and  hence  it  now  and 
then  occurs,  that  after  having  gone  some  distance  to  sea 
in  pursuit,  they  so  overlade  their  boats  as  to  sink  both 
themselves  and  their  booty. 

O.  Urrina , Desm. ; Phoca  Urtina,  Lin. ; Ours  Marin, 

Brisson  ; Ursine  Seal , Pen. ; Ursine  Otary.  The  mole 
of  this  species  measures  from  eight  to  nine  feet  in  length. 
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OTARI  A.  but  the  female  is  considerably  smaller;  the  weight  is 
about  eight  hundred  pounds ; the  nose  projecting  like 
that  of  a Pug  Dog,  and  the  forehead  very  high  ; nostrils 
oval  and  distinct;  the  whiskers  few  and  triangular; 
eyes  large  and  prominent,  with  black  irides  and  smarag- 
dine  pupils ; lips  thick  and  serrated  ; ears  small  and 
sharp  pointed,  hairy  without,  smooth  and  polished 
within ; body  of  a conical  shape,  wide  around  the 
shoulders,  and  narrow  ing  towards  the  tail,  which  is  about 
two  inches  long;  fore  legs  two  feet  in  length,  and  dis- 
tinct  from  the  body  ; hind  legs  nut  quite  so  long;  the 
webs  on  all  the  feet  extend  slightly  beyond  the  lips  of 
the  toes,  of  which  the  nails  are  very  small ; the  hair  is 
long,  rough,  and  of  a black  colour,  beneath  which  is  a 
soft  bay  fur  ; the  female  ts  ashy ; in  old  males  the  hair 
is  tipped  with  grey ; they  have  no  mane,  but  in  the  mate 
the  hair  is  rather  longer  and  erect;  the  young  animals 
are  black.  The  Ursine  Olary  is  found  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  Islands  between  Kamlschatku  and  America, 
but  rarely  land  on  the  Asiatic  coast;  they  are  never 
caught  except  in  the  three  Kurilian  Islands,  and  thrnce 
in  the  Beaver  Sea  as  far  as  Krouoski  headland  off  the 
River  Kamtschatka,  so  that  they  seem  confined  between 
WP  and  56®  North  latitude  ; and  it  has  been  observed 
that  they  never  double  the  southern  cape  of  the  Penin- 
sula, nor  arc  found  on  the  Western  side  the  Pcnschinska 
Sen,  but  that  their  greatest  resort  is  to  Behring's  Islands , 
on  the  Wes  fern  ride  only  of  which,  the  shore  opposite 
to  Asia,  are  they  found,  where  they  first  appear  in  their 
migration  Northward,  which  is  as  regular  as  that  of  birds, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  Spring.  When  they  first  arrive 
they  are  very  fat,  and  most  of  the  females  with  young ; 
and  they  remain  for  three  months,  during  which  time 
the  young  are  whelped  ; and  whilst  continuing  here  they 
remain  in  great  indolence  and  almost  constant  sleep, 
taking  but  little  food ; so  that  Steller,  who  dissected 
many  of  them  on  this  Island,  found  their  stomachs  quite 
empty.  They  re-migrate  in  September,  when  they  are 
exceedingly  thin,  and  take  their  young  with  them,  pass- 
ing by  the  same  parts  of  Kamtschatka  which  they  had 
traversed  in  the  Spring;  but  where  they  reside  during 
Winter  is  unknown.  Pennant  thinks  it  probable  that 
their  retreat  is  between  the  Kuril!  and  Japan,  in  the 
Islands  discovered  by  Marlin  Uriel  in  1642,  and  known 
as  Slates  Land  and  Company  Land ; the  latter  of  which 
is  not  very  far  distant  from  the  most  Southern  Kurili 
Island,  and  in  which  it  is  certain,  from  his  account,  the 
natives  are  employed  in  the  capture  of  Seals.  This 
species  is  also  found  ia  the  Southern  hemisphere  even 
from  under  the  line,  in  the  Isle  of  Gullipngos  to  New 
Georgia,  in  latitude  64°  15*  South,  and  longitude  37° 
IV  West.  In  the  intermediate  parts  they  are  found 
also  in  New  Zealand,  Massa  Fuera,  and  perhaps  along 
the  coast  of  Chili  to  Terra  del  Fucgo  and  Staten  Land  ; 
in  Staten  Land,  New  Georgia,  and  Juan  Fernandez, 
they  are  in  immense  numbers ; and,  like  their  fellows  of 
the  North,  have  their  seasons  of  migration.  Alexander 
Selkirk,  who  passed  three  years  on  the  latter  Islands, 
says  that  they  come  ashore  in  June  and  remain  till  Sep- 
tember. Captain  Cook  found  them  in  their  place  of 
re-migration  in  equal  numbers  on  Staten  Land  and  New 
Georgia  in  December  and  January;  and  Don  Pernets 
on  the  Falkland  Islands,  in  February. 

They  live  in  large  herds,  each  male  having  from  eight 
to  fifty  females,  which  he  guards  with  the  greatest  jea- 
lousy ; and  though  they  lie  by  thousands  on  the  shore, 
each  family  often  umouuting  to  more  than  a hundred, 


young  and  old  together,  keeps  entirely  apart  from  the  OTARI  A. 
others.  The  mules  are  much  attached  to  their  offspring ; 
and  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  capture  them,  stand 
boldly  on  the  defensive,  whilst  the  female  carries  them 
off.  Those  among  them,  which  from  age  or  weakness 
are  incapable  of  protecting  their  females,  and  conse- 
quently  are  left  alone,  become  sulky  and  quarrelsome, 
grow  enormously  fat,  and  are  only  roused  from  their 
usual  indolence  by  the  intrusion  of  any  other  unfortunate 
on  their  own  scat : this  leads  to  a fierce  contest,  in 
which  they  strike  at  each  other  with  their  long  cuspid 
teeth  in  the  same  way  as  Boers  use  their  tusks : in  the 
course  of  the  fight  the  combatants  often  intrude  on  the 
seats  of  other  as  captious  individuals  as  themselves,  till 
at  lust  the  whole  shore  is  one  long-extended  scene  of 
battle.  As  to  their  voice,  it  is  said,  that  wheu  on  shore 
anil  amusing  themselves,  they  low  like  Cows;  but  this 
ill  battle  is  converted  into  hideous  growls;  and  when  the 
contest  is  over,  if  victors,  they  chirp  like  Crickets;  but  if 
severely  wounded  or  defeated,  they  mew  like  Cats.  The 
Ursine  Otaries  do  not  appear  to  be  generally  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  Man  ; and  it  is  only  when  surprised  by  a 
sudden  loud  shout,  that  they  arc  disturbed,  and  hurry 
off  by  hundreds  into  the  sea,  where,  after  recovering 
their  astonishment,  they  swim  about  ami  satisfy  them- 
selves of  the  cause  of  their  disturbance.  When  they 
first  leave  the  water  they  shake  themselves,  and  smooth 
their  hair  with  their  hind  feet;  often  apply  their  nose  to 
the  females  as  if  kissing;  lie  down  and  bosk  in  the  sun 
with  their  hind  legs  up,  which  they  frequently  move 
about  as  a Dog  wags  his  (ail,  lie  on  their  backs,  some- 
times roll  themselves  up  into  a ball  and  fall  asleep ; but 
their  sleep  is  very  light,  as  they  are  awakened  by  the 
slightest  noise.  At  sea  they  swim  with  great  strength 
and  swiftness,  and  often  ou  their  backs ; they  dive  well, 
and  continue  long  under  water. 

The  Kamlschatkans  take  them  at  sea  with  the  har- 
poon, as  they  never  land  on  Iheir  shores.  To  the  har- 
poon a line  is  fixed,  by  which  they  draw  the  animal 
towards  them  after  it  has  been  completely  tired ; as,  if 
pulled  in  quickly,  they  will  hold  on  the  boat  and  sink 
it.  The  skins  of  the  young  which  have  been  cut  out  of 
the  bellies  of  their  dams  are  employed  for  clothing,  and 
fetch  about  three  shillings  and  fourpence  apiece,  whilst 
that  of  an  old  one  will  not  bring  more  than  four  shil- 
lings. The  flesh  of  the  old  males  is  rank  and  nauseous, 
that  of  the  females  is  said  to  resemble  Lamb,  and  of  the 
young  ones  that  of  a sucking  Pig. 

O.  Put  ilia , Desm. ; le  petit  Phoque.  Buff. ; Little 
Seal , Pen. ; Little  Otary.  Rather  more  than  two  feet 
long;  the  head  round  and  slightly  flattened,  the  nose 
very  short  and  furnished  with  round  slender  whiskers  ; 
upper  incisive  teeth  six,  the  middle  four  large  and 
grooved  transversely  on  their  edge,  the  outer  two  re- 
sembling cuspid  teeth  ; lower  incisive  four,  of  which  the 
middle  two,  placed  dose  together,  are  as  large  or  larger 
than  the  largest  upper  incisive,  and  terminate  in  three 
little  lobes,  the  outer  two  short  and  pointed,  their  points 
resting  in  the  transverse  grooves  of  the  upper ; front 
molars  short,  small, single  pointed,  and  far  apart;  auricles 
narrow,  and  an  inch  and  a half  in  length;  the  inner  toe 
of  the  fore  feet  the  longest ; all  these  toes  wanting 
distinct  nails;  the  feet  themselves  hairy  above  but  entirely 
naked  beneath ; hind  feet  extending  back  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  body,  five-toed,  the  joints  and  nails  ol  the 
middle  three  very  distinct,  the  others  only  furnished  with 
a rudimeutal  nail  hardly  visible;  the  web  extending 
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OTARIA.  beyond  the  tip*  of  the  toes  terminating  in  a waving 
“ edge,  each  projecting  part  of  which  correspond*  to  a 
KOFF  *oe»  the  hair  is  soft,  smooth,  and  long,  above  dusky, 
|' , inclining  to  iron-grey,  but  lighter  on  the  belly.  Com- 
mon among  the  rocks  at  Simmons’  Bay,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  at  Holiness  Island  on  the  Western  coast  of 
New  Holland. 

O.  Coronala,  Desm. ; Phoca  Coron.,  Blninville ; 
Crowned  Qtary,  About  eighteen  inches  long;  the 
general  colour  of  the  coat  is  bright  black  irregularly 
spotted  with  yellow ; head  black  but  marked  with  one 
golden-yellow  band  on  the  skull  and  another  upon  the 
muzzle  ; anterior  extremities  rather  forward,  short,  and 
terminating  in  broad  hands,  the  fingers  of  which,  nearly 
equally  long,  are  webbed  and  furnished  with  very  strong, 
curved,  and  pointed  nails ; hind  feet  fan-shaped  and 
larger  than  the  former,  with  the  web  extended  beyond 
the  fingers.  Its  Country  is  unknown. 

O.  Cinerea,  Desm.;  tOlarie  (rndree , Peron  and 
Lesuer  ; Cinereous  Olary.  About  nine  or  ten  feet  long; 
hair  coarse  and  greyish-ash-coloured  ; its  skin  extremely 
thick,  and  from  its  fat  an  abundance  of  fine  oil  is  ob- 
tained. From  the  shores  of  the  fie  de  Deeres  on  the 
coast  of  New  Holland. 

O.  Aibicoltis,  Desm. ; TOtarie  A/btrolle,  Per.  and 
Les. ; IVhite-nccked  Olary.  From  eight  to  nine  feet 
long;  is  marked  on  the  middle  und  upper  part  of  the 
neck  with  a large  white  budge.  From  the  lie  Eugene 
on  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  where  it  abounds. 

O.  Flavrtcent,  Desm.;  Phoca  Flat.,  Shaw;  Yellow 
Olary . Nearly  two  fed  long;  the  head  small;  nose 
rather  pointed;  whiskers  long  and  white;  cars  very 
narrow,  pointed,  and  nearly  an  inch  long,  which  are 
therefore  in  rsUlion  to  its  size  longer  than  in  any  other 
species  ; fore  fee*  not  furnished  with  any  distinct  nails ; 
hind  feet  strongly  webbed  and  provided  with  distinct 
and  long  nails,  of  which  the  middle  three  are  much 
wider  than  the  others;  the  hair  is  entirely  pale  yellow 
ot  cream  colour.  From  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

0.  Falktandica.  Desm.;  Phoc.  Falk.,  Shaw;  Falk- 
land Isle  Seal,  Pen. ; Falkland  Olary.  About  four 
feet  long ; nose  short ; upper  lip  furnished  with  black 
w hiskers  ; ears  short,  narrow,  pointed,  and  covered  with 
hair ; upper  incisive  teeth  grooved  transversely,  lower 
vertically  ; molar  very  strong  with  a little  appendage  on 
each  side  near  the  base ; fore  feet  not  clawed,  and  the 
web  extending  beyond  the  tips  of  the  fingers ; hind  feet 
four-toed,  with  long,  sharp  nails,  beyond  which  the  web 
also  extends.  Native  of  the  Falkland  Isles  and  about 
Cape  Horn  ; they  are  seen  further  at  sea  than  any  other 
kind,  arc  very  playful,  dippiugup  and  down  like  Por- 
poises, and  when  they  sleep  one  fin  generally  appears 
above  water. 

Sec  Linnsi  Systema  Natura  a Gmelin  ; Steller,  in 
Nov.  Com,  Pelrop.  ; Cuvier,  Rigne  Animal  i Peron  and 
.Lesuer,  V oyageaux  Tcrres  Australes;  Pennant,  History 
of  Quadrupeds  and  Arctic  Zoology. 

OTCHA'KOFF,  or  Ociu'xov,  (a  Slavonian  deriva- 
tive from  the  Turkish  word  Ojitk,  a Barrack,)  more  com- 
monly spelt  after  the  Polish  system  of  orthography 
Oczakow,  is  the  name  of  a place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnlepr,  (the  andeut  Borysthenes,)  once  a fortress  of 
some  importance,  but  now  reduced  to  an  insignificant 
village.  It  was  called  Orzl  by  the  Turks,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a Beglerbeg,  or  Pdshk  The  Dnlepr  was  also 
called  by  them  O'zi  suyl,  i.  e.  live  Water  of  O'zJ,  and 
the  Zaporovian  Cossacks  living  on  its  banks  O'ad 
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Kazaghi,  the  Kazuks  of  the  O'zi.  It  is  situated  on  a OTCilA- 
projccling  point  of  land,  ou  the  right,  here  the  Northern  KOFF. 
bank  of  the  Dnlepr,  in  46°  S7r  29"  North  and  31°26'24'1 
East,  immediately  opposite  to  Kil  burimu,  (Hair  Point,) 
the  extremity  of  a very  narrow  neck  of  sand  on  the 
Southern  side  of  the  river ; and  was, when  Baron  dcTott 
saw  it,  in  1767,  a fortress  in  the  shape  of  an  inclined 
parallelogram  placed  on  a gentle  slope  towards  the  river, 
defended  only  by  a ditch  and  a covered  way,  and 
provided  with  a large  pork  of  ill-mounted  artillery. 

(De  Toll,  Mem.  i.  192.)  The  mouth  of  the  stream  be- 
tween the  two  points  is  about  five  miles  wide,  but  the 
greater  part  is  so  shallow  that  the  ferry-boats  are  pushed 
along  with  a pole.  The  exact  distance  across,  in  the  nar- 
rowest part,  is  2409  toiscs,  (2  ^ miles,)  and  no  vessels 
drawing  more  than  16  feet  can  pass.  Beyond  it,  the 
river  forms  a fine  and  spacious  basin  extending  North- 
ward nearly  to  Nikol&yev  and  Kherson.  Ochhkov, says 
Lechevalier,  (Foy.  349.)  is  a fortress  of  small  extent, 
about  200  toises  (quarter  of  a mile)  in  length,  by 
100  (214  yards)  in  breadth,  and  its  fortifications  are 
antiquated  and  ill  placed.  It  was  taken  by  the  Russians 
in  1737,  before  any  breach  was  made,  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  set  fire  to  the  magazines  and 
houses  which  were  all  of  wood.  A large  retrenchment 
of  earth,  ill-supported,  enclosing  the  suburbs,  and  the 
fort  of  Hasan  Pushd,  an  indifferent  redoubt  of  stone- 
work placed  on  a point  of  sand  about  500  toises  (three- 
quarters  of  a mile)  from  the  town,  were  all  the  additions 
which  had  been  made  to  the  works  in  1787.  The  French 
engineers  sent  at  that  period,  to  assist  the  Turks,  would 
doubtless  have  put  the  place  in  a belter  stale  of  defence, 
had  their  counsels  been  followed ; how  little  they  were, 
may  be  collected  from  the  hints  furnished  (p.  356.)  by 
the  writer  lost  quoted:  it  was  therefore  uo  great  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Russian  arms,  that  like  place 
was  taken  by  storm  on  the  6th  of  December,  1788, 
after  it  hai  been  invested  for  nearly  a year,  the  Captain 
Pfcdm’s  fleet  and  flotilla  having  been  destroyed  some 
months  earlier.  (De  Castelnau,  ii.  190.)  The  loss, 
moreover,  of  two  Generals  and  3590  soldiers  is  a clear  * 
proof  that  their  adversaries  were  not  disposed  to  yield 
without  resistance.  The  position  of  Ochhkov  on  a fi-oint 
of  land  at  the  mouths  of  two  rivers,  the  Dnlepr  and  the 
Berezcn,  gives  it  two  harbours,  and  it  formerly  carried 
on  a considerable  trade  in  grain,  wool,  and  furs,  brought 
by  waggons  drawn  by  oxen  from  Poland  ; (Lechevalier, 
p.  360.)  but  the  partiality  of  the  Russian  Court  for 
Odessa,  a place  of  its  own  creation,  has  ruined  Och&knv, 
of  which  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  who  passed  near  it  in  his 
road  from  Nicholdyev,  was  told  (ii.  364.)  that  “ not  a 
stone  now  remains  to  tell  where  it  stood.  Without  a 
guide,”  he  says,  “ it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  ita 
former  position,  every  trace  of  it  having  disappeared.” 

But  it  is  probable  that  he  was  misinformed,  tor  a later 
writer  speaks  of  it  as  still  a village  of  about  eighty 
houses.  Its  name  has  been  sometimes  rendered  in 
Latin  by  Axiacn,  Ordessus,  or  Olbiopolis,  from  a notion 
that  it  was  on  or  near  the  site  of  those  ancient  Cities ; 
but  the  last-named  was,  as  remains  of  antiquity  found  on 
the  spot  plainly  show,  exactly  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Hugh  (Hypanis)and  the  Dnlepr,  (Borysthenes,)  several 
miles  to  the  North-East  of  Oehikov,  and  about  25  miles 
from  the  sea.  (Clarke,  ii.  364.) 

De  Toll,  Memoir es  sur  tie  Turcs  el  les  Tartares, 

Paris,  1785,  2 tomes,  12mo. ; lechevalier,  Voyage  de  la 
Proponlide , Paris,  1802,  2 tomes,  8vo. ; Dr.  E.  D. 
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OTCHA-  Clarke,  Travel $,  2 vols.  8vo. ; Le  Marquis  de  Casteluau, 
KOFF.  HiUoire.  de  la  Nowoeite  Russie,  Paris,  1820,  3 tomes, 
OTHER.  ®vo* ; Anihoine,  Baron  de  Si.  Joseph,  Euai  Hitloriquc 
. tur  le  Commerce  de  la  Mrr  Noire,  Paris,  1820,  Svo.; 

Ehrmann,  Dai  Rustische  Reich , Weimar,  1807,  8vo. 

OTH  KR,  Goth,  anthar  ; A.  S.  other ; D.  under ; 
Svr.  andre,  aliut,  alter.  Of  unknown  Etymology.  It  is 
applied  to  express 

Some  one  more  ; some  one  different : in  our  old 
writers,  Hiker. 

Othrrwi Mr,  or  otherwayx ; in  a different  wise  or  guise; 
in  a different  way. 

Olherwhile ; ala  different  time. 

Otherwhere  ; at  a different  place,  where. 

And  frer  nai  of  ol»Us  house  in  fre  kind  non, 

J^t  he  oe  nmeodede  mfrd  som  Uind  afrr  myd  bfrldyng*, 

Ofrer  mfd  boc,  ofrrr  ryche  elofr,  ofrrr  o fr<»*  ryche  frynge. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  271. 

Alas ! non  with  ofr-r  chastued  git  wiUe  be. 

R.  ttrumne,  p.  239. 

Of  aom  he  treatise  hit  willo  for  to  do, 
it  sum  Mid  ofrri wise,  bat  il  aukl  uul  be  «o. 

Id.  p.  203. 

He  asked  fre  heron*  iu  fret  par  lenient, 

If  he  nrhewud  a fring,  otorapaiet  he  meat. 

Id.  p.  4. 

Oyenprr*  fran  God  wokle.  by  warn  tug  of  fre  prophet*. 

/*lrr»  Ptauhman.  HimN,  p.  59. 

And  t bantu:  many  achulen  be  ecUundrid  and  bit  rue  cch  oother, 
and  tbri  shuten  hate  ech  mother, 

Iflchf.  Matthew,  ch.  XXIV. 

And  then  *hal  many  be  offended,  and  aha!  hetrnyc  one  another, 
& aha)  hale  one  y*  other.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

If  any  man  teeliith  otherwise  and  areordith  not  tu  the  hoolsum 
wordia  of  mire  Lord  Iesu  Christ,  and  to  that  teebyng  that  is  hi  pifee 
be  ia  proud  and  can  do  no  thing. 

Wictif  I Timothy,  ch.  Ti- 
ll ony  man  tench  otherwiee,  it  u nut  content  wyth  tho  who  Iso  me 
wtmW*  trf  our  Lord  JeauChriid,  & with  the  doctrine  of  godlines,  he 
il  puAe  vp  and  knoweth  nuthyuge.  Bible,  Ammo  1 557. 

**■  Il  were,"  quad  ha, " tu  thee  no  gret  honuur 
. For  to  be  fxliw,  n«  for  to  be  tray  lour 

To  me,  that  am  thy  coein  and  thy  brother 
Yaworne  ful  depe,  and  rche  of  us*  to  other." 

Chancer.  The  Knight  ft  Tote,  T.  1 134, 
For  which  anon  duk  Therein  let  crie, 

To  stented  alic  ronconr  and  aavie. 

The  gree  aa  w«l  of  o aide  os  of  other , 

And  eythar  aide  ylike  as  others  brut  her. 

Id.  lb.  ?.  2736. 

Houston  des  at  the  cherehe  dare  had  ahe  had  fire 
Withouten  other  eompagnie  in  youth. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Titles,  v.  463. 
Ther  wan  none  other  rmaedie  no  rede. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  ».  1218. 
But  telleth  roo  what  master*  men  ye  beu. 

That  ben  so  hardy  for  to  tighten  here 
Withouten  any  juge  ; other  officer®, 

Aa  though  it  were  in  listca  really. 

3d.  Ib.  t.  1714. 

A man  mote  ben  a fool  other  yonge  or  old, 

1 wot  It  by  myself  ful  yore  agon  : 

For  in  my  time  a servant  was  I on. 

Id.  Jb.  t.  1814. 

Scomeat  thou  me  (quod  I)  or  els  plniert  then,  or  discieuc-st  thou 
me  that  Haste  to  wonnnn  with  thy  reasons,  the  hon*  of  Dedalua  so 
enterlaamg,  that  it  ia  vnable  tu  bee  vn  laced,  that  thou  othmehtle 
entrust  there  thou  issuest,  and  otkermhiie  issuest  there  thou  entreat. 

Id.  Horans,  book  in. 

For  I say  that  ii  is  no  folie  to  eh&uuge  coneeil  whan  the  thing  is 
chaiuiged,  or  els  whan  the  thing  wmrth  otherwise  thau  it  semed 
afore.  It.  The  Tale  ofMelibeus,  p.  118. 


But  odmann  not  iwi«,  OTHER. 

Vet  Austen  gabtwth  not  of  this.  — 

Chancer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rote,  p.  220.  OTION. 
Thai  be  nothynge  in  thilk  caa  v ■■  y 

Of  Symon,  which*  the  fulik-a  gate 
Hath  leto : and  guth  iu  other  gate  : 

But  thei  goue  in  tlie  right  true. 

Gower.  Cow/  Am.  Prologue,  p.  10 
For  if  he  doe  I wole  wet  this, 

That  anther  he  shall  die  or  1 

Within  a while.  Id.  Ib.  book  hi.  p.  85. 

And  tho  she  tuke  hit  child  in  hende 
And  jafe  it  souke,  aud  ener  among® 

She  wepte,  and  olherwhile  auug. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ii.  p.  53. 

For  other  wise  ahe  ahnlda  haue  failed, 

If  that  ha  had  nought  treuailecL 

Id.  lb.  bookir.p.  111. 

1 f 1 do  it  not  of  lone  to  God,  but  to  get  a liuyng  thereby  & for  a 
worldly  purpose  and  hod  rather  otherwayts  lyue,  thwi  do  1 that 
office  which  God  hath  put  in  me,  and  yet  please  not  God  myself. 

Tyndall.  Jtbrhes,  foL  85.  Parable  of  the  Hided  Mam. non. 

What  next  I bring  shall  please  thee  be  assur'd, 

Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self, 

Thy  wish  exactly  to  Uiy  heart's  desire, 

Milton.  Paradise  Loot,  book  viii.  L 450. 

I There  were  at  that  time  manie  noblemen  in  England,  whose 
wyues  and  daughters  tho  lung  hadite  oppressed ; and  othersvme, 
whom  with  extreme  exactions  he  had  brought  into  great  pourrtie  ; 
and  other  tome,  whose  parents  and  friends  the  king  hadde  banished, 
and  had  turned  their  mheriteoce vnto  his  owners*. 

Store.  King  John,  Anno  1212. 

Then  let  me  aske  you  this  withouten  blame  ; 

Where  were  ye  bom  ? tome  say  in  Crete  by  name, 

Others  in  Thebes,  and  others  otherwhere.  , 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtieene.  Of  Mutabililie,  can.  7. 

Olherwhile  and  often  thy  back  is  turned  unto  him  through  neg- 
ligence 

Hall,  fi'oris,  rol.  i.  ch.  xxiii.  fol.  1 07.  The  Art  of  Divine  Meditation. 

In  human  works,  tho’  labour'd  on  with  pain, 

A thousand  movements  scare*  one  purpose  gain  ; 

In  God’s,  one  tingle  can  its  end  produce; 

Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man.  Epistle  1. 1.  56. 

OTH  ERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  das*  Telran - 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Berberides.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx  four-parted ; corolla,  petals  four, 
lanceolate. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  Island  of  Japan. 

OTH  IUS,in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  short,  filiform,  with  the 
terminal  joint  entire  and  slightly  acuminated  ; palpi  fili- 
form, maxillary  with  the  terminal  joint  conic-acuminated  ; 
thorax  slightly  elongate  ; elytra  very  much  abbreviated  ; 
abdomen  linear;  legs  short,  simple ; tibia  slightly  dil- 
uted on  the  outer  edge;  anterior  tarsi  dilated. 

Type  of  the  genus  Siaphylinus  fulgidu*;  Paykull,  Faun. 

Swc.  (/ns.)  vul.  iii.  n.  377.  Ten  indigenous  spedes. 

OTHONNA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syn - 
genesia , order  Necesoaria.  Generic  character ; calyx  one- 
leaved, many-cleft,  cylindrical  ; receptacle  naked;  down 
nearly  obsolete. 

Thirty-five  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  South  of 
Africa. 

OTION,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Cirripedes. 

Generic  character.  Body  supported  on  a tubular 
peduncle,  enveloped  in  a membranous  tunic,  ventricose 
above,  with  two  tubes  disposed  in  the  form  of  horns 
directed  backwards,  open  at  their  extremity,  truncated 
and  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  tuuic;  a lateral  open- 
ing, with  many  articulated  ciliated  arms;  shell  with  Iwo 
smull  testaceous  semilinear  valves,  adhering  near  the 
lateral  opening. 
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ClTION.  Type  of  the  genus,  0.  Cuvieri , Leach,  Mbn.  du  Mu  tee, 

— vol.  ii.  pi.  v.  fig.  12.  Inhabits  the  Northern  Ocean,  and 
has  been  found  on  the  Southern  coast  of  England. 

OTIOHHYNCHU8,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  gcuiculalcd,  twelve- 
jointed,  long,  generally  slender,  rarely  stout ; the  scape 
reaching  beyond  the  eyes  ; funiculus  with  its  two  basal 
joints  rather  long,  obconic,  the  remainder  somewhat 
shortened,  obconic,  or  robust  and  lenticular ; the  club 
narrow,  oblong,  or  subovate,  acuminate  ; head  produced 
in  front  into  a short  rostrum,  which  is  dilated  and  thicker 
at  the  apex,  which  is  emarginated  and  divaricating;  eyes 
rounded  moderately,  or  but  little  prominent ; thorax 
with  the  sides  rounded,  convex  above ; elytra  united, 
o^-ate  or  oblong-ovate;  body  apterous ; scutellum  minute, 
abdomen  concave  towards  the  base  in  the  males;  legs 
moderate,  stout  ; femora  davate,  sometimes  dentate,  at 
others  unarmed;  tibia  sometimes  creuulated  within;  the 
apex  dilated,  truncate,  furnished  with  n minute,  horizon- 
tal denliculatiou,  or  unarmed  ; tarsi  tetramerous. 

Type  of  the  genus.  Cur.  liguitici,  Linn® us ; Bornsdorf, 
Cur.  vol.  ii.  pi.  i.  fig.  33.  A very  extensive  genus,  of 
which  several  of  the  8|>ecies  ure  very  destructive  in  their 
larvu  state  to  the  roots  of  plants ; twenty-one  species 
occur  in  Britain. 

OTIOSE,  It.  ozioao  / Lat.  otiorus , from  otium.  See 
Niootiate. 

Leisurely,  idle,  indolent. 

We  lay  out  of  the  cate  such  •toriea  of  supernatural  event*  u re- 
quire, on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  nothing  marc  than  an  otiose  asaent. 

Paiey.  Evidences,  vol.  i.  eh.  i.  p.  334.  Prop.  2. 

OTIS,  Lin„  Cuv. ; Bustard,  Pen.  In  Zoology , a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Preeti rostra, 
order  Gralla,  class  Ares. 

Generic  character.  Beak  not  quite  so  long,  or  os 
long  us  the  head,  straight,  conical,  compressed  or 
slightly  depressed  at  the  base  ; point  of  the  upper  man- 
dibles slightly  arched  ; nostrils  close  to  each  other, 
oval  and  patulous,  and  fur  from  the  base  ; wings  of 
moderate  length,  the  third  quill-feather  the  lougesi.  the 
second  not  so  long,  and  the  first  the  shortest  of  the 
three  ; legs  long,  naked  above  the  knee ; feet  three- 
toed, the  toes  short,  united  at  their  roots  and  edged  wilh 
membrane;  claws  flattened. 

The  Bustards  seem  to  form  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Gallinaceous  and  Wading  birds,  by  the  firm 
carriage  and  the  connection  of  the  toes  together  with 
their  membranous  edging  of  the  Ibrmcr  with  the  long 
bare  legs  of  the  latter.  They  are  shy,  heavy  birds, 
rarely  flying,  except  when  they  cannot  escape  pursuit  by 
running,  in  which  they  are  very  swift,  and  then  they  fly 
long  and  rapidly.  They  prefer  sandy  and  rocky  districts 
far  from  water,  and  leed  on  herbs,  grain,  insects,  and 
worms.  There  is  but  one  male  to  several  females,  and 
the  latter  become  solitary  when  they  begin  to  lay;  they 
make  their  nests  in  hollow  places  among  the  corn,  and 
the  young  shift  for  themselves  as  soon  as  hatched. 
They  moult  twice  a year,  and  the  colours  of  the  male 
are  more  varied  than  those  of  the  female. 

Temminck  has  divided  them  into  two  sections ; those 
which  have  the  beak  compressed,  and  those  which  have 
it  depressed  at  the  base. 

a.  Mandibles  compressed  at  l he  base. 

O,  Tarda , Lin. ; la  Grande  Ouitrrde,  Buff. ; Great 


Bustard,  Pen.  About  three  feet  three  inches  in  length,  OTIS, 
but  of  lew  size  according  to  the  locality.  Pennant  ■ 

says  it  measures  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  nine  m 
breadth,  and  that  it  weighs  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven 
pounds.  On  each  side  of  the  lower  mandible  a tuft  of 
long, delicate,  thread-like  feathers;  the  head,  neck,  chest, 
and  edge  of  the  wings  ash  with  a longitudinal  band 
along  the  middle  of  the  head  ; back  yellowish-rust 
streaked  with  black  ; under  parts  white  ; greater  quill- 
feathers  black  ; tail  consisting  of  twenty  feathers  white 
tinged  with  reddish  fur  three-fourths  of  its  length,  and 
striped  across  with  two  black  bands  ; beak  bluish.  The 
female  is  distinguished  by  not  having  the  tufts  of  fea- 
thers on  the  lower  mandible,  by  the  stripe  on  the  head 
not  being  so  distinct,  and  by  the  ashy  colour  of  the  head 
being  deeper.  The  young  are  buff-coloured  varied  with 
black  above.  The  Bustard  feeds  on  green  com,  clover, 
and  turnip  tope  ; it  makes  its  nest  in  rye  or  oilier  com, 
and  lays  two  eggs  of  an  olive-brown  colour,  blotched 
with  rusty  and  grey  spots.  It  is  found  in  some  parts  of 
France,  in  Italy,  and  Germany,  but  less  commonly  in 
Northern  than  in  Southern  Countries.  It  is  rare  in  Eng- 
land, was  formerly  found  on  Salisbury  Plain,  but  is  now 
very  uncommon,  though  it  still  exists  in  Norfolk.  How 
the  bird  has  acquired  the  cognomen  Tarda  seems  difficult 
to  understand,  as  it  runs  extremely  fast,  and  when  put 
up  flies  many  miles  and  not  very  slowly.  The  males  are 
very  remarkuble  for  being  provided  with  a large  pouch 
which  is  capable  of  holding  near  seven  quarts  of  wateT; 
it  opens  beneath  the  tongue  and  descends  along  the 
neck ; it  is  supposed  that  this  apparatus  is  provided  to 
enable  the  bird  to  carry  water  to  the  female  whilst  sit- 
ting ; and  Bewick  states  that  it  serves  him  also  as  a 
defence  against  the  predacious  birds  by  which  he  is  occa- 
sionally attacked.  Bustards  arc  considered  fine  eating, 
and  fetch  good  prices,  even  in  those  Countries  where 
they  are  not  very  scarce ; thus  in  Paris,  the  ordinary 
cost  is  about  100  or  120  francs  ; and  after  being  stuffed 
with  and  packed  in  powdered  charcoal,  they  are  occa- 
sionally sent  to  this  Country.  As  they  are  so  ahy,  it  b 
difficult  to  get  even  within  bullet-shot  of  them,  and 
various  methods,  such  as  an  artificial  cow,  in  which  the 
sportsman  is  hid,  a movable  hut,  or  a covered  cart  have 
been  employed  for  this  purpose;  hut  Magmf  de  Morolles, 
in  hisCAa<<r  ait  Fusil,  Paris,  1788,  prefers  the  following 
stratagem.  As  Bustards  rarely  wander  far  from  their  usual 
vesting  place,  lie  recommends  that  whilst  the  binls  are 
out  feeding,  the  sportsman  should  speedily  dig  a pit 
sufficiently  deep  to  receive  him,  and  cover  it  with  a 
hurdle,  merely  leaving  him  room  to  pass  out  his  gun 
and  take  aim  ; anil  this  is  made  still  less  discoverable  if 
a fall  of  snow  should  cover  the  trap.  Besides  being  used 
as  food,  the  Bustard  affords  its  feathers  like  those  of 
the  Goose  and  Swan  for  pens.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  domesticate  these  birds  ; they  arc  easily 
brought  up.  but  they  will  not  breed,  as  has  been  noticed 
both  by  Pallas  and  Montagu. 

O.  Tetrax.  Lin  ; la  petite  Outarde  ou  Can  epe  Hire, 

Buff'. ; Little  Bustard,  Pen.  About  the  size  of  a Phea- 
sant, being  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  rather  more 
than  two  feet  and  a half  in  width;  the  top  of  the  head 
is  light-yellowish  marked  with  brown  spots ; sides 
of  the  head  und  neck  deep  ash,  a collar  of  white  de- 
scends like  a St.  Andrew's  cross  from  the  back  of  the 
head  to  the  Iowct  part  of  the  throat ; all  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  covered  with  deep-black  feathers  which 
are  longest  on  the  back ; the  chest  encircled  with  a 
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OTIS,  broad,  white  bend,  beneath  which  is  another  narrower 
and  black  ; all  the  upper  parts  light-yellowish  marked 
with  numerous  blackish  zig-zags  which  take  the  form  of 
the  feathers,  and  some  large  black  spots  ; under  parts, 
edge  of  the  wings,  and  upper  tail-coverts  white ; beak 
and  legs  grey.  The  female  and  first  year’s  males  have 
the  throat  white ; sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper 
part  of  the  chest  light-yellowish  streaked  with  brown  ; 
on  the  white  chest,  sides,  edge  of  the  wings,  upper  and 
under  tail-coverts  are  some  transverse  black  rays.  They 
feed  on  grain,  seeds,  and  insects,  are  found  in  open  dis- 
tricts, very  rarely  in  England,  common  as  birds  of  pas- 
sage in  the  Southern  parts  of  France,  but  are  stationary 
in  Sardinia,  where  they  are  called  Gallina  pralajuola ; 
they  are  found  also  in  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  Pallas  has  frequently  seen  them  in  small 
flocks  in  the  Southern  plains  of  Russia.  They  are  as  shy 
and  as  swift  as  the  last  species.  They  are  much  es- 
teemed as  game,  are  hunted  like  the  others,  and  the 
males  often  allured  by  imitating  the  cry  of  the  Hen,  one 
of  which  stuffed  is  placed  within  his  view. 

p.  Mandible*  depressed  at  the  bate. 

O.  Houbara,  Lin. ; le  Houbara,  ou  Outarde  hvppSe 
(f  A frique,  Buff. ; Undulated  Trumpeter,  Lath. ; Ruffed 
Bustard,  Pen.  From  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  inches 
long,  and  about  the  size  of  u Capon;  forehead  and  sides 
of  the  head  ferruginous-ash  marked  with  little  brown 
points ; occiput,  cheeks,  and  upper  part  of  the  head 
whitish  and  varied  with  brown  and  ashy  lines ; upon 
the  head  a large  tuft  of  white,  slender  feathers,  and  on 
the  neck  a row  of  long,  black  feathers,  followed  by  some 
white  ones  with  loor.e  webs,  which  descend  on  cither 
side  like  a ruff ; under  parts  pure  while  ; back  of  the 
neck,,  back,  and  wings  ochrous-yellow  varied  with  deli- 
cate black  streaks,  but  not  marking  the  middle  of  each 
feather ; primaries  while,  black  towards  their  extremi- 
ties, and  tipped  with  white;  caudal  quills  rusiy-ochrous, 
striped  transversely  with  three  broud,  ashy-black  bands, 
and  all  except  the  middle  two  tipped  wiih  white;  beak 
brownish-ash  ; legs  greenish.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  female  differs  in  plumage  from  the  male.  It  is 
found  in  Barbary  and  Arabia,  is  very  common  in  Tur- 
key, and  occasionally  it  seen  as  a bird  of  passage  in  the 
South  of  Spain- 

O.  Bcnghalensis,  Lath. ; F Outarde  moyenne  det  Indus, 
Buff. ; Bengal  Bustard.  Rather  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding ; the  top  of  the  head,  the  neck,  ami  the  under 
parts  black;  sides  of  the  head  and  ocular  circlets  pale 
tawny,  which  becomes  more  brown  and  mingled  with 
black  on  the  back,  tail,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
where  it  forms  a broad  zone  on  the  black  ground  ; the 
feathers  are  partly  white  mingled  with  black,  and  their 
tips  deep  ash.  The  general  colour  of  the  female  is  pale 
ash  on  the  head,  neck,  and  belly,  but  on  the  other  parts 
it  is  more  deeply  clouded  and  blackish.  From  Bengal, 
where  it  bears  the  name  of  Charge. 

O.  Afra,  Lin.;  African  Bustard.  This  is  considered 
by  Latham  to  be  the  same  as  the  last-described  bird, 
which  it  equals  in  size  ; the  lop  of  the  bead  is  blackish- 
brown  barred  irregularly  with  white;  on  the  sides  of 
the  head  a large  white  spot  and  streak,  other  parts  of 
the  head  blackish,  us  also  the  under  parts  of  the  body 
and  neck,  around  which  is  a half  collar  of  white  ; the 
blackish-brown  ground  of  the  back,  tail,  and  wings  is 
atriated  irregularly  with  rust ; primary  quills  black,  and 
longer  than  the  secondary,  a broad  white  band  extending 


along  their  whole  length  ; legs  encircled  with  a kind  of  OTIS, 
white  garter;  tarsi  yellow;  claws  black.  The  female  qtOLIO 
has  no  white  spot  on  the  side  of  the  head,  uor  the  half  Ujqjg 
collar  on  the  neck.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  - J 

O.  Araba.  Lin.;  V Outarde  Lohong,  Buff.;  Arabian 
Bustard.  Beak,  neck,  and  legs  very  long,  and  upon 
the  head  a reclining,  pointed,  black  tuft ; the  forehead 
whitish,  and  on  each  side  of  the  head  a black  spot  ; 
other  parts  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the 
body  chestnut  mingled  with  black  ; the  throat  and  front 
of  the  neck  bluish-ash  crossed  with  brown  lines  ; under 
parts  white  ; primaries  entirely  bluck  ; secondaries  spot- 
ted with  black  and  white  ; caudal  quills  white  barred 
transversely,  except  the  outer,  which  are  whitish  ; legs 
pale  brown. 

0.  Aurita,  Lath.  ; Eared  Bustard.  About  eighteen 
inches  long  ; a large  white  spot  encircles  the  ear,  and 
there  is  a white  badge  at  the  junctiou  of  the  neck  with 
the  back ; on  each  side  of  the  occiput  are  four  narrow 
delicate  feathers,  which  terminate  like  an  arrow  point; 
the  upper  part  of  the  wings  and  tail  white,  delicately 
streaked  with  black  and  brown. 

O.  Cterulcscens,  Sonniui;  Bluish  Bustard.  Rather 
larger  than  the  Little  Bustard ; has  all  the  upper  parts 
reddish,  pointed  and  streaked  with  blackish  ; the  neck, 
chest,  and  belly  have  a bluish  tinge.  This  species  was 
shot  by  Le  Vaillant  in  his  journey  through  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  its  note  is  said  to  resemble  the  croak  of  a 
Toad. 

See  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal;  Temminck,  Manuel 
(C  Or /lithologic  ; Latham,  General  History  of  Birds ; 

Pennant.  British  Zoology. 

OTOUNCUS,  Illig.  Cut.;  Galago . In  Zoology , 
a genus  of  animals  belonging  lo  the  family  Lemurida, 
order  Quadrumana , class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  In  the  upper  jaw  incisive  teeth 
four,  vertical,  in  pairs,  and  these  separated  by  a gap; 
cuspid  teeth  large  and  triangular;  molar  five  on  aside, 
the  first  pair  single  pointed  and  resembling  the  cuspid  ; 
the  others  furnished  with  four  tubercles:  in  the  lower  jew 
six  very  narrow,  long,  and  procumbent  incisive  teeth; 
cuspid,  thick  and  curved;  molar  as  in  the  upper  jaw: 
muzzle  sharp ; face  hairy  ; eyes  large ; ears  large  and 
bare;  tail  very  long  and  hairy;  all  the  feet  furnished  with 
thdVnbs  ; nails  flat,  that  of  the  fore  finger  or  second  toe 
of  the  hind  feet  falcular ; the  tarsi  longer  than  the  legs. 

The  Galagos  have  great  similarity  in  their  general 
form  to  the  Lemurs,  but  the  length  of  the  hind  feet 
much  exceeding  that  of  the  legs,  and  giving  to  these 
limbs  a very  disproimrtionate  appearance,  their  very 
large  membranous  cars,  their  short,  round  head  and 
large  eyes  situated  very  low,  distinguish  them  from  the 
latter  animals.  Like  the  Lemurs  they  are  also  noctur- 
nal animals,  which  is  immediately  noted  by  the  large  size 
of  their  eyes.  During  daytime  they  live  in  the  hollows 
of  trees  where  they  make  their  nest  of  dry  grass,  and  in 
the  evening,  about  twilight,  leave  it  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  after  insects  and  fruit,  upon  which  they  feed. 

They  have  a long,  bushy,  and  very  movable  tail,  but  it  is 
not  prehensile.  They  have  hitherto  only  been  found 
in  Africa  and  Madagascar. 

O.  Crasncaudatus , Geoffr. ; le  Grand  Galago , ou 
Galago  a queue  lauffe , Cuv.;  Thick-tailed  Galago . 

About  the  size  of  a Rabbit;  ears  oval,  and  about  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  head  ; the  fur  very  thick  and 
silky,  and  of  a ferruginous-ash  colour.  Its  habits  and 
Country  are  unknown. 
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OTOLIC-  O.  Madagascar  iensit,  Geoffr. ; Lemur  Murinut, 
NUS.  GmcL ; U Rat  du  Madagascar,  Buff. ; Little  Mau- 
OUAH.  cavco • I*en*  ’ Madagascar  Galago.  Rather  leas  than 
. f _ the  Black  Rat ; head  rounded  ; nose  sharp  ; whiskers 

long;  ears  about  half  the  length  of  the  head;  upper 
parts  of  the  body  cinereous,  under  parts  white,  the  space 
around  the  eyes  dark:  tail  much  longer  than  the  body 
and  covered  with  short  hairs.  It  eats  holding  its  food  in 
the  fore  paws  and  elevating  its  tail,  like  a Squirrel;  is 
lively,  and  utters  a weak  cry  ; when  it  sleeps  it  rolls 
itself  up.  Native  of  Madagascar. 

O.  Sene.galensix , Geoffr.  ; Lemur  Galago,  Schreber; 
Senegal  Galago.  About  the  size  of  a Rat;  its  ears  are 
as  long  as  its  head  ; fur  long  und  thick  ; the  lips  and 
upper  part  of  the  nose  yellowish-white,  and  the  same 
colour  prevails  between  the  eyes  up  to  the  forehead ; 
top  of  the  head,  region  of  the  eyes,  and  cheeks  blackish  ; 
bock  dusky-yellow  ; sides,  fore  arms,  and  thighs  of  the 
same  colour  but  a lighter  shade ; neck,  chest,  belly, 
arms,  and  legs  yellowish  ; tail  much  longer  than  the 
body,  ferruginous,  and  terminating  in  a pencil -like  form. 
It  is  further  remarkable  for  having  only  two  incisive 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  It  is  a mild,  inoffensive  animal, 
lives  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  feeds  on  insects,  and  is 
found  in  Senegal. 

0.  Dermdorffii,  Fischer ; le  pelit  Galago,  Cuv. ; 
Dermdor/fs  Galago.  Rather  less  than  the  Common 
Rat ; ears  shorter  than  the  head  ; general  colour  dusky- 
rufous  ; the  nose  blackish ; tail  much  longer  than  the 
body,  terminating  in  a pencil  like  form.  It  has,  also, 
but  two  incisive  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  Perhaps  from 
Senegal. 

O.  Guinensis,  Desm. ; Lemur  Potto,  Lin. ; Potto  of 
Bosman.  This  animal  is  unknown  except  from  the 
imperfect  description  and  engraving  in  Bosman,  Bestuio 
van  de  Guin.  ktnt  11.  Its  general  colour  is  ferruginous ; 
Geoffroy  places  it  among  his  Nycticebi,  the  Stenopes  of 
llliger,  but  the  length  of  the  tail  sufficiently  distin- 
guishes it  from  them. 

See  Linnei  Syslema  Nalurm  a Gmelin;  Geoffroy 
In  Ann.  du  Mu s.  vol.  xix. ; llliger,  Prodromus  Mam- 
malium  ; Cuvier , Regne  Animal ; Pennant , History  of 
Quadrupeds. 

OTTER,  A.  S.  otcr,  otor,  otter,  otyr ; D.  and  Ger. 
otter ; Sw.  utter,  which  some  derive  from  the  Lat. 
lutra,  the  same  animal ; others  from  the  Gr.  vivp.  Ihre 
observes  that  Islandic  udr,  also  signifies  water,  the  pro- 
per element  of  this  animal.  In  Fr.  it  is  loutre ; It. 
loutra  ,-  Sp.  lutra,  nutra. 

As  for  the  often,  albeit  • kind  of  beret  they  are,  yet  because  I 
nnrr  beard  that  they  came  into  tho  salt-water,  1 make  no  great 
reckoning  of  them.  Hot l and.  P/inie,  book  xxxii.  ch.  xi. 

As  otter  (that  her  name  doth  of  tho  offers  take, 
Abounding  in  her  banks.) 

Dntjlon,  /Vy- o/bion,  song  1. 

Ouah.  OUAH  is  nothing  more  than  the  French  way  of  ex- 

pressing the  Egyptian  word  Wdhe,  preserved  by  the  Arabs, 
and  changed  by  the  Greeks  into  the  well-known  terms 
Oasis,  or  Auosis.  An  account  of  the  Southernmost  and 
largest  of  those  44  Isles  in  the  ocean  of  sand"  having  been 
already  given,  the  second,  or  intermediate  one,  will  be 
described  in  this  place,  and  that  of  Ammon  under 

Middle  Siwam.  •*  The  second  Oasis,1*  says  Strabo,  (xvii.  p.  813.) 

JJ***  **  is  near  the  Lake  Mceris."  This,  therefore,  can  be  no 

other  than  the  Wdh-el-Bahriyeh,  *.  r.  the  Northern  Oasis 
of  the  Arabs,  deriving  its  distinctive  epithet  from  its 


position  with  regard  to  the  Great  Oasis  ; which.il  should  OUAH. 
have  been  observed,  is  divided  into  two  purts.  the  W Ah-  v— 
el-khdrijeh,  or  Exterior,  and  the  W&h-el-d&khileh,  or 
Interior*  Oasis.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  fertile 
tracts  might  formerly  be  more  extensive,  and  therefore 
separated  by  shorter  intervals;  and  thence  arose  the  dis- 
cordance as  to  their  number,  in  writers  of  different  Ages. 

A chain  of  low  hills  and  an  elevated  plain  of  sandstone, 
occasionally  alternating  with  calcareous  rock, and  occupy- 
ing an  interval  of  about  31  Geographical  miles,  separate 
the  Wdh-el-khArijeh  from  *Ain  Amur,  a spring  oversha-  Ayu  Ata- 
ri owed  by  some  dole-trees  on  a natural  terrace  half-way  mour. 
down  the  side  of  a hill  named  Irotu  it.  This  place  was, 
according  to  the  Arabs,  anciently  called  Malaga-  (Ma- 
lakah  ?)  Some  excavations  in  the  adjoining  rock,  and 
the  remains  of  an  Egyptian  Temple,  about  68  feet 
long,  and  adorned  with  sculptures,  show  that  the  place 
was  once  inhabited.  (Cailliaud,  ii.  pi.  xlii.  fig.  1.) 

Another  Oasis,  named  Umm-el  debddeh,  or  El-lenjeh,  El  Length, 
containing  a similar  Temple,  is  said  to  lie  about  a 
day’s  journey  to  the  North-East  of  'Ain  Amur.  A 
broad  plain  of  calcareous  rock,  similar  to  that  already 
mentioned,  and  measuring  about  80  miles  across, 
intervenes  between  'Ain  Amtir  and  the  commence-  El  Ouab  el 
ment  of  El  Whh-cl-d&khilcb.  This  valley,  which  runs  dakhileh. 
nearly  due  East  and  West  for  about  30  miles,  but  is  Interiur 
fertile  only  here  and  there,  contains  eleven  villages,  G**1** 
and  a population  of  more  than  3000  souls.  Several 
of  its  valleys  have  streams  of  water ; that  of  Bal&t  Balat. 
(Palalium  ?)  being  esteemed  the  best.  At  El  birbA, 
there  are  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  Temple;  and  at 
El  Mezwakah,  one  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  jg 
Age  of  the  Ptolemies,  with  surrounding  cloisters,  and  oka. 
hieroglyphics  round  the  portals,  is  nearly  perfect ; a Dtji  el 
Roman  castle,  some  vaulted  buildings,  apparently  of 
the  same  Age,  tombs,  and  mummy-pits,  show  that  it 
once  was  a place  of  some  magnitude,  it  is  now  called 
Delr-el-hajar,  *.  e.  Stone  Convent,  and  was  perhaps 
used  as  a Church  after  the  extinction  of  Paganism.  In 
the  midst  of  this  village,  the  largest  in  this  Oasis,  and 
therefore  styled  Medlnet-el-kasr,  i,  e.  the  City  of  the  Medyiut  el 
Castle,  there  is  a copious  spring  of  warm,  sulphureous  Gakr* 
water  ; it  supplies  two  baths,  and  forms  a stream  which 
waters  all  the  surrounding  fields  and  gardens.  Its 
temperature  on  the  24lh  of  February  was  101  3°,  (Fah- 
renheit,) w hen  that  of  the  air  was  71*6°.  Medinct-cl- 
kasr.  according  to  M.  Cailliaud's  observations,  is  in 
25°  41'  32'*  North  and  28°  59'  30"  East.  El  Knlamun, 
to  the  South-East  of  El  Knsr,  has  some  springs  impreg- 
nated with  u mineral  acid.  (Qualrcmere,  Reck.  p.  221.) 

At  rather  more  than  95  Geographical  miles  North-West 
of  Kasr-el-dAkhil,  is  the  small  Oasis  of  FenUereh,  or  Fertfareh, 
Ferferun  ; the  intervening  road  passes  over  calcareous  fa- 
heights,  much  resembling  those  already  described ; and  nma* 
does  not  measure  more  than  65  or  70  miles.  The 
principal,  if  not  the  only  village  in  El  Ferifcreh,  is  in 
27°  2*  59"  North  and  28°  10'  52*'  East,  has  180  inha- 
bitants, and  a fortress  of  modern  and  very  rude  construc- 
tion, called  El  Kasr.  There  are  several  fertile  tracts 
scattered  about  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  seen  from  a 
height  appear,  says  the  same  traveller,  (i.  211.)  “like  so 
many  green  spots  lost  in  an  immense  expanse  of  Desert.** 

Several  springs  of  excellent  water  enable  the  inhabit- 
ants to  make  good  use  of  t he ir  ground,  w hich  is  laid  out 


• That  is,  Without  and  Within  tho  Sahrt,  or  Great  Urwrt ; 

always  referring  to  Egypt  as  tho  place  of  tbs  observer. 
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Of  AH.  principally  in  gardens  wall  stocked  with  various  kinds 
—■■v— of  fruit.  Iu  January  and  February  they  sometime* 
have  showers;  and  dangerous  fevers  prevail  in  the 
Summer  months.  “El  FerferCin,''  says  the  Spanish 
Geographer,  El  Bekri,*  (Quatrernere,  Reck.  p.  220.) 
“ contains  mines  of  plumose  and  rock-alum,  many  kinds 
of  vitriol,  acid,  and  diversely  savoured  waters.  It  ha* 
abundance  of  palms  and  other  trees  ; and  contains 
sundry  villages  inhabited  by  Coptic  Christians.”  From 


vantages,  and  very  imperfectly;  and  was  evidently  OUAH. 
misled  by  his  persuasion  that  this  was  the  Oasis  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  There  are  remains  of  another  small 
building  of  hewn  stone  at  El  Kaar,  but  none  in  the 
Egyptian  style  throughout  this  Oasis.  (Cailliaud,  i. 

Ib5.)  Near  El  Zab4,  about  five  miles  North-East  of  El  Zabou. 
El  Kasr,  there  are  the  remains  of  u Coptic  village,  now 
called  Kasr  Nasrkni,  (Christian  Castle,)  containing  the  Q*"  Now 
relict  of  three  large  buildings,  two  of  which  were  ra,“* 


ElWahel  Fer&fereh  to  El  Kasr,  the  Capital  of  El- Wah-el-Bahriyeh,  Churches,  (Cailliaud,  ii.  pi.  xxxviii.  fig.  2,  8.)  and  the 
Hahwriek.  (j.  <?.  the  Northern  Oasis,)  is  a journey  of  fire  days,  third  appears  to  have  lietm  a fortress.  This*  ancient 

mMULdll  w't*1  a ^'slancc  about  92  Geographical  miles.  The  town  was  about  530  yards  in  circuit.  At  El  Mendisheh  M«nd- 

U&via.  greater  part  of  the  route  passes  over  high  plains  of  there  are  several  ancient  water-courses, moat  of  which  are  f*®1* 
calcareous  rock,  sometimes  impregnated  with  oxide  of  still  in  use.  The  water  conveyed  by  them  is  very  dear 
iron  ; but  two  valleys  intervene,  in  the  latter  of  which  and  palatahle,  though  strongly  impregnated  with  oxide 
there  is  herbage  and  a grove  of  paints.  It  was  for-  of  iron.  In  a valley  about  three  miles  to  the  North- 

merly  inhabited,  but  its  sources  are  now  overwhelmed  West  of  Zabd,  there  is  a pit  about  yards  in  cireum- 

by  the  sand  of  the  Desert.  About  two  miles  beyond  feretice,  and  rather  more  than  a yard  deep,  surrounded 
it,  there  is  a copious  spring  of  good  water  called*  Ain-  by  a copse  of  date-suckers,  tamarisks,  &c . It  is  called 
El  Hays,  el-wadi  (River  Head)  still  flowing.  El  HaiZ,  (i,  e.  the  El  Mkruu,  and  is  believed  to  be  a panacea,  provided  the  El  Maroun. 


Court  Yard.)  in  28°  O' 32'  North,  mid  considerably  to  patient  can  bathe  in  it  seven  times  : “ but  he  often  dies,** 
the  East  of  Ferdfcreh,  is  tin*  first  place,  on  this  route,  they  say,  " before  he  has  completed  that  number.*  Its 
belonging  to  the  Northern  Oasis.  At  about  three  miles  temperature  on  the  9th  of  January,  when  the  thermo- 
to  the  South-East  of  the  village,  there  are  some  ruins  meter  in  the  air  stood  at  72°,  was  BS°.  Near  El  Men- 


El  Ouluor,  culled  Uksor.  (The  Castles.)  They  consist  of  a Christian 
Church,  (Cailliaud,  pi.  xlii.  fig.  5,  6.  pi.  xsxvi.  fig.  2.)  a 
walled  enclosure,  {Ibid.  pi.  xxxvi.  fig.  1.)  some  tombs, 
and  an  ancient  bath,  in  a deep  valley.  This  place  is 
thinly  inhabited,  and  has  only  u small  portion  of  pro- 
ductive soil.  The  temperature  of  the  spring  near  El 
Uksor  was  85V,  when  that  of  the  air  was  67°.  About  a 


disheh  there  are  the  walls  of  a building  of  sandstone, 

and  to  the  South  East  of  El  Zubit  some  ancient  Cat*-  Catacomb*. 

combs,  in  the  meanest  Egyptian  style.  El  Meudisheh, 

about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  South-East  of  El 

Zabii,  is  a walled  village,  built  on  a sandstone  rock, 

and  containing  about  600  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded 

by  palm-groves  well  watered  by  ferruginous  springs. 


mile  to  the  West  of  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  'All,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  place,  there  is  also  a spring  of  fresh  water 
impregnated  with  iron.  El  Hal*  is  separated  from  the 
Oasis  to  which  it  belongs,  by  a chain  of  barren,  calca- 
reous bills,  resting  upon  sandstone,  of  which  a little 
further  Northward  the  soil  exclusively  consists;  but 
the  uniformity  of  the  Desert  is  broken  by  isolated,  coni- 
cal bills  ; and  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  mountains  to 


The  principal  reservoir,  close  to  the  town  on  its  Western 
aide,  is  filled  with  palatable  water,  though  either  red  or 
yelkm,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  predominant 
oxide.  Its  temperature  on  the  6th  of  December  was 
817°,  that  of  the  air  being  66*5°.  Be  led  el  'ajuzah,  Belsdel 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  West  of  El  Mendisbeb,  ag.»ui*h. 
is  in  a very  pretty  situation  overshadowed  by  groves 
of  palifis,  apricots,  and  pomegranates,  with  gurgling 


the  East  and  West,  there  are  u few  fertile  spots,  covered 
with  date  trees.  The  distance  between  these  places  is 
about  20  Geographical  miles. 

The  Northern  Oasis  extends  further  from  East  to 
West  than  from  North  to  South,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a hill  running  in  the  latter  direction.  In  the 
Eastern  valley  are  the  hamlets  El-Zobd,  El-Mcndisheh, 
and  El-’Ajiizah ; in  the  Western,  El  Hiwefti,  and  the 
Kl  Qasr.  Capital,  El  Kasr.  At  the  latter  there  are  the  remains  of 
a Roman  edifice  with  a Triumphal  Arch.  This  monu- 
ment, of  which  Belzoni  (p.  415.)  had  so  much  difficulty 
to  obtain  a sight,  was  examined  almost  at  tbeir  leisure 
by  Mr.  Hyde  and  M.  Cailliaud,  who  happened  to  meet 
in  this  place.  At  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  village 
Triumphal  there  is  a Triumphal  Arch,  with  columns  of  the  Doric 
Atcb.  Order,  (Cailliaud,  ii.  pi.  xxxix.)  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form, about  31  feet  high  and  121  feet  long,  built  against 
the  aide  of  a low  hill.  The  Arch  is  in  a tolerably  good 
style ; but  there  is  no  inscription,  except  single  Greek 
letters  for  masons’  tallies,  to  show  which  stones  were  to 
be  placed  together,  Belzoni  supposed  this  to  be  part 
of  a Temple ; but  he  saw  the  place  under  great  dind- 

• In  the  MS.  by  M.  Qustnsa^iw,  which  is  imperfect,  the 
author'*  name  doe*  not  bj^hhj  ; h#  wu  therefore  in  tbe  Re- 

ekrrehe*  tmr  /a  //riryur  J"  Egypte,  (p.  219.)  a*  wn  y fay  raphe  drub* 
MMiyiwp;  hut  he  ha*  *itK»  been  ascertained,  very  satisfactorily,  (jW. 
*i  Extr.  xii.  440.  653.)  lo  be  the  cvlcbratwi  Bpannh  Geogr.tnher  AMi 
*OUml  El  Bekd  of  Cordova,  who  ftouruhod  to  the  Xth  Century, 


streams  traversing  its  gardens  in  various  directions.  It 
is  inhabited  by  a colony  from  Wwab,  and  is  evidently 
on  llie  site  of  an  ancient  town.  El  Kasr  has  about  800 
inhabitants,  El  H&weit  about  600,  and  the  whole  popu-  Population, 
latum  of  the  Oasis  does  not  exceed  2500.  Tbe  Western 
valley,  though  of  less  extent,  is  much  the  most  produc- 
tive, and  after  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  surrounding 
Deserts,  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  ail  earthly  paradise. 

(Caill.  i.  172.)  Its  soil  U a sandy  clay,  almost  every 
where  impregnated  with  sea-sok  and  iron-oxide.  A 
little  rain  falls  in  January,  but  the  springs  are  never 
dry.  Flights  of  locusts  sometimes  come,  as  in  Egypt, 
from  the  South.  The  inhabitants  dress  much  like  the  inhibit, 
peasantry  in  Egypt,  (Caill.  pi.  lvii.  tig.  10.)  and  are  ant*, 
ignorant,  superstitious,  bigoted,  und  not  very  well  dis- 
posed They  take  great  care  of  their  gardens,  and 
especially  of  their  date  trees.  Their  different  villages 
are  often  at  war  with  each  other.  The  plague  is  almost 
unknown,  and  ophthalmia  very  rare  ; but  putrid  levers 
and  agues  are  very  prevalent  and  tedious  during 
Spring  and  Summer.  Their  gardens  produce  almost 
all  the  fruits  known  in  Egypt,  but  dates  are  the  staple 
article  of  produce.  Camels,  oxen,  and  buffaloes  are 
rare,  but  the  ass  is  common  ; they  have  also  a few 
mares,  and  some  sheep  and  goats.  Poultry  is  very 
scarce.  In  the  surrounding  Deserts,  there  arc  wolves, 
foxes,  abundance  of  antelopes,  and  the  Bakare!  wahsh, 
or  wild  cow  of  the  Arabs,  {Anltlopc  bubalit.)  Ser* 
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OUAH.  pent*  of  various  kinds  are  very  common.  From  this 
Oasis  to  Siwah,  (the  Oasis  of  Ammon,)  is  a journey  of 
UUCH.  ^ rfays,  and  much  more  fatiguing  than  those  already 

Ko«<l  to  described.  At 'Ain  el  beledl,  (Village  Spring,)  about 

Smash.  five  miles  from  El  Kasr,  there  is  some  herbage ; but, 

Ayn  el  for  the  four  following  days,  neither  water  nor  vegetation 

bdedi.  is  seen.  Rugged  beds  of  calcareous  rock,  or  a vast 

expanse  of  sand  impregnated  with  salt,  as  fatiguing  to 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  as  wearisome  to  the  foot  of  his 
camel,  are  almost  the  only  varieties  of  soil  and  scenery 
which  occur.  Petrified  oysters  and  fosail  riummulites, 
quartzose  breccias,  some  hematites,  and  abundance  of 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  are  the  most  remarkable 
El  Bah-  minerals  found  on  this  dreary  route.  Just  mid-way  be- 

T*7a-  tween  these  two  Oases  is  El  Bahrein,  so  named  from 

two  salt  lakes,  one  of  which  is  about  five  miles  !mm 
East  to  West,  and  rather  more  than  a mile  across.  On 
the  North  it  is  bounded  by  a bleak  mountain,  on  the 
South  by  a sand-bank,  with  beds  of  reeds  and  a grove 
of  palms  and  Hums.  ( Cue  if  era  Thebaicm.)  The  tem- 
perature of  its  waters  was  about  L8°  higher  than  that  of 
the  air ; and  it  is  said  to  be  deep.  Its  bortlers  are  eo- 
crusted  with  natron.  At  Arkl  AbA-1  Bahrein,  half-way 
rrjn‘  between  this  lake  and  Slwab.  there  is  a valley  containing 
water  and  herbage ; hut  it  is  now  completely  abandoned, 
and  often  infested  by  predatory  hordes. 

For  authorities,  see  Oasis,  and  Siwam. 

O'VAL,  adj.  j Fr.  aval , It.  ovale;  Sp.  oval; 

O'val,  n.  f Lat.  ovum,  an  egg. 

O'vAftv,  , Having  the  form  or  shape  of  an 

O' vate.  ) egg ; like  an  egg. 


jihvla,  a clasp  or  buckle  ; but  how  it  so  means,  neither  OUCH, 
he  nor  Du  Conge  explain.  Nouchc  and  ouche  are,  — 
perhaps,  both  correctly  used,  as  they  appear  to  have  0 L’DE. 
the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same  meaning ; the  first, 
from  Fr.  niche,  a notch ; and  the  second  from  the  Fr. 
oche,  also  a notch,  from  ocher,  A acker ; to  hack,  inci - 
dere,  to  rat  into.  Skinner  derives  ouched  ( vox  facia- 
Hum,  as  he  calls  it)  from  this  Fr.  verb  ocher,  inciderc, 
oche,  aena  incuura . And  thus  ouche,  or  nouckes , (*c. 
of  gold.) 

Niche*  or  notches  of  gold  (in  which  the  onyx  or  any 
other  stones  were  set.  See  the  Quotations  from  the 
Bible,)  or  bits  of  gold  niched  or  notched  in,  or  inserted 
in  niches  or  notches. 

■ — —i  And  with  hir  fingrna  Nront 

A corona  on  hire  bed  they  has  ydmwd, 

And  Me  lie  hire  fall  nf  uatiihri  grvt  nml  mat. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerics  Tate,  v.  8258. 

My  husband  had  a legend  of  hu  wif 
EriphQe,  that  for  an  osash  of  gold 
Hath  jwiwlr  uato  the  Qitko  told, 

Wtuar  that  biru  hasbimil  hidde  him  in  « place. 

Foe  which  ho  had  at  Thrbes  sory  grace. 

Id.  The  H"tf  af  liatAts  Prologue,  v.  8325. 

But  tot  to  proas  m all  »i«, 

Aa  hoc  aa  ducket  in'Ucniae, 

Of  which  to  lit*  all  in  my  pouche  is. 

Ami  the;  were  set  aa  thick  aa  ouches. 

U.  The  Home  of  Pune,  book  id. 

And  al  that  is  mder  tbryr  gmwmaare  aha]  proapere  and  come  to 
perfection,  end  aa  a precious  atone  in  a riche  ouche  they  abal  be 
beholden  and  wondred  at. 

Sir  TAamat  EJyot.  Tht  Goremostr,  book  id.  ch.  xxriiL 


The  or alt  and  other  imperfect  secular  forma,  have  the  game 
exceptions,  and  less  benefit  of  capacity. 

RHuftum  IVottamcuue,  p.  14. 

The  orary  or  pari  where  the  wlnt*  insolveth  it,  ia  in  the  accood 
region  of  the  matrix,  which  ia  amnnwliaX  lung  and  inverted. 

Str  noouu  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt. 
Marrunui  nearest,  to  the  central  um 
Does  in  an  oval  orbit  circling  run ; 

Bat  rarely  ia  the  object  of  out  bight 

In  aolar  glory  auuk,  and  more  prevailing  light. 

Blockmark.  Cgeatson,  book  ii. 

1 He  to  the  rocks 

Dire  clinging  r aiders  his  orarious  food. 

Thomson. 

An  oral  is  oarer  mistaken  for  a aide,  nor  n«  hyperbola  for  aa 
ebipsia.  Hume.  Essays,  voL  id  part  L woe.  7.  p.  CO. 

Thew:  perceived  in  all  such  animals  s a produced  their  young 
alive,  two  glandular  bodies,  near  the  womb.  rexeanbJiog  that  o vary 
or  cluster  of  small  eggs,  which  is  found  in  fowls ; and,  from  tho 
analogy  between  both,  they  gars  these  aUo  the  name  of  oraria. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  vet.  i.  part  ii.  ch.  ii  p.  239. 

OVATION,  Fr.  oraf ton;  It  ovaz tone;  Sp .ovacionj 
Lat.  ovatio,  from  ovis,  a sheep. 

See  the  Quotation  from  North. 

At  the  great  triumph  ami  entry  made,  the  captain  or  gvorrall 
that  triumpheth  aa  a contpiurnr  did  offer  the  sacrifice,  (hy  the  aid 
orders  and  ancient  custom*  of  Hoorn, 1 one  or  divers  oxon  ; whereas 
•*  tha  second  triumph  called  the  oration,  be  ooely  sacrificed  a mut- 
tnn,  which  the  Romans  call  in  their  tongue  own,  aud  thereof  it 
Waa  called  oration. 

Sir  Thomas  Norik-  Plutarch,  fol.  265.  MxrctUus. 

Tea,  after  we  have  triumph'd  in  a snppoted  i,«m  ; a new -sprung 
difficulty  mam  our  ovatwus,  and  expoaeth  us  to  the  torment  of  a 
disappointment. 

Glanml.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  di.  ri.  pi  66. 

OUCH,-)  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  thinks  nouch  to  be  the 
^ Notch.  Jtnic  tronl,  truck  the  corruption;  and  he 
cites  Du  Cange  to  show  that  the  TcuL  nuschin  means 


We  wishe  that  while  we  hued,  ye  neuer  had  felowed  out  fan- 
taw «,  nor  noucr  had  mo  cockered  vs,  not  made  rs  so  wanton,  nor 
badda  geuan  rs  ether  owehtt  than  yuiou*  or  great  gar  like  headdes, 
nor  other  [ear  lea  for  cure  porlottvs  and  our  pastes,  then  fay  re 
orient e peaaon. 

Sr  Thomiu  More,  ff  orhes,  fol.  337.  Tht  SuppAearitm  of  Seufet. 

After  tins  worcke  of  a stone  grauer,  sue  aa  aygnettes  are  gruiMD, 

■halt  y*  gratie  the  H.  stones  with  the  names  of  the  chyldren  of 
Israel,  and  shall  make  them  to  be  *«t  in  n tehee  of  golde. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Exodus,  ck  xxriiL 

And  thry  wrought  onix  stones  dosed  in  ouches  of  golde  and 
grernd  as  aygnettes  ore  grauen  wy  th  the  names  of  y*  childtft  of 
1 war  11.  Id.  It>.  ch-  xxxix. 

OUDE,  AtmV  or  more  properly  Awad'h,  an  ab-  Oode. 
breviation  of  the  Sanskrit  word  Aydd'hyA,  is  the  name 
of  a Kingdom  in  Hindustan,  connected  by  very  close 
ties  of  dependence  and  amity  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  whose  aid  and  forbearance  it  owes  its  exist- 
ence os  a separate  State.  Bounded  to  the  North  and 
East  by  a woody  range  of  hills  on  the  confines  of 
NepAl ; to  the  North  and  West  by  the  Subtha  of  Dihli 
and  A grail ; to  the  South  and  South-East  by  Allah- 
Ah«d  and  Balidr;  it  measures  about  250  miles  from 
North-West  to  South-East,  hut  not  much  more  than  100 
miles  in  its  greatest  extent  from  North  to  South.  Ita 
whole  surface  forms  an  almost  imperceptible  declivity 
from  the  North-Eastern  hills  to  the  Western  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  and  consists  of  a rich  soil  for  the  most  part  depo-  Soil* 
ailed  by  the  many  streams  which  traverse  that  Country  in 
a South- Eastern  direction  ; care,  therefore,  and  judicious  Produce, 
management  alone  are  wanting  to  make  it  highly  pro- 
ductive. Indigo,  opium,  and  nitre  are  among  the  valu- 
able articles  of  commerce  which  it  furnishes,  for  as  it 
lies  between  26°  and  28°  North  latitude,  its  climate  is  Climate, 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  almost  all  the  plants  found 
under  the  Tropics.  Having  been  originally  a Province 
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OUDE.  of  the  Moghul  Empire,  and,  as  such,  formed  into  a se- 
— - v***  parate  State,  its  subdivisions  have  never  been  altered 
and  ore  still  the  same  as  in  the  lime  of  Akbar ; viz.  the 
Serkdrs  of  (Districts)  1.  Gdrak'h-pur ; 2.  Awad’h  or 
Aud’h  ; 3.  B’haraich  ; 4.Kha»r-dbdd ; and  5.  Lak'hnau. 
're°  " 1.  Gdrak*h-pi»r,  at  the  Western  extremity  of  the  Subah 

of  Aud’h,  is  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  a part  of  the  N6- 
p&lese  territory.  Bahar  and  Allah-Abud,  all  now  subject 
to  Great  Britain,  to  which  this  District  also  was  ceded 
by  the  Nuww&b  of  Aud’h,  in  a.  d.  1801.  The  Deva  or 
G'hAg’hrd  divides  it  into  two  portions : »,  Gdrok'h-pur 
Proper,  North,  and  ii.  ’Azlmgur’h,  South  of  that  river. 
The  former  had,  ill  a.  d.  1813,  363.872  pakka  (large) 
big  has  (about  111,960  acres)  cultivated,  and  768,272 
blg’hli.H  (236.391  acres)  fit  for  cultivation ; the  latter 
350.190  big1  his  (107,750  acres)  in  cultivation,  and 
263,003  big’hds  (80,924  acres)  fit  for  it.  The  former 
was  then  assessed  at  792,205  rupees;  (£79,220;)  the 
Utter  at  954,135  rupees;  (.£95,413;)  the  rest  of  the 
land  was  waste.  The  whole  of  this  District  North  of 
Gdrak’h-pur  was  then  covered  with  wood,  the  resort  of 
elephants,  wild  beasts  of  various  kinds,  and  of  the 
beautiful  bustard  called  Florican.  (Otis  houbara.)  This 
vast  forest  extends  to  the  base  of  the  lower  range  of  hills, 
and  varies  ranch  in  breadth  and  density.  It  envera  the 
Uriydni,  or  low  lands,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  streams  falling  into  the  R&pli,  and, 
in  May  and  June,  is  the  seat  of  the  teriyanl  fever,  one 
of  the  most  rapid  and  fatal  ever  prevalent.  As  the  heat 
is  more  moderate  here  than  in  Bengal,  this  district 
would  be  very  healthy  but  for  the  abundance  of  wood 
and  stagnant  water.  Gdrak’h-piir,  its  Capital,  is  in 
26°  46'  North  and  83*  W East.  This  Serkdr  con- 
tained, in  Akbar’a  time,  (Ay.  A kb.  ii.  208.)  24  perga- 
nahs or  townships,  and  yielded  a revenue  of  11,978,025 
dims.  (£35,229.) 

2;  Oude,  or  if.  Awad’h,  or  Atid'h,  the  ancient  Capital  of  this 
jodu.  Sfibah,  stands  on  the  South  side  of  the  G’hdg'hri,  in 
26°  48'  North  and  82°  4'  East.  In  Abfi-l-fazTs  time 
(Ay.  Akb.  ii.32.)  it  was  esteemed  by  the  Hindus  as  one 
of  the  largest  cities  and  most  sacred  places  in  HindfisUm  ; 
grains  of  gold  were  also  sometimes  found  on  digging 
the  earth  round  it.  The  site  of  Aydd’hyA,  though  still 
visited  by  pilgrims,  is  now  only  marked  by  heaps  of 
^ rubbish,  almost  buried  in  thickets,  where  the  reputed 
places  of  the  Temples  of  Rama,  Sltfi,  Lakshman,  and 
the  Hunuinkn  (Commander-in-chief  of  R&m’s  monkey 
corps)  are  pointed  out  for  the  veneration  of  the  devout, 
who  are  now,  it  is  said,  chiefly  religious  mendicants. 
The  modem  town  is  tolerably  populous,  and  stretches 

Fjrubad.  along  the  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as  Falz-kb&d.  (The 
Abode  of  Bounty.)  The  latter,  which  is  properly 
speaking  a continuation  of  Aud’h.  was  the  resideuce  of 
the  Court  till  1775,  when  Asafu-I  daulah  removed  to 
Lak’hnafi.  The  remains  of  a fortress  and  Shuja’u-1 
daulah’s  Palace  may  still  be  seen ; but  the  population, 
though  considerable,  has  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
tradesmen  and  mechanics,  since  it  w as  abandoned  by  the 
Nuww&b.  It  was  till  her  death,  in  1815,  the  residence 
of  die  B’huii  Begum,  widow  of  the  celebrated  Shuj&’u-I 
daulah,  and  mother  of  his  successor  Asafu-l  daulah. 
According  to  the  Ayln  Akburl , (ii.  207.)  this  Serkir 
had  21  perganahs,  und  paid  into  the  treasury  42,636,592 
dims.  (£123,637.) 

3.  BanytcK.  3.  B’haraich.*  contiguous  to  the  Serkir  of  Aiid’h,  and 
* iiinich,  in  the  Map  publuUuKl  by  the  St  nun  pure  Mw«tua»ri«  ; 
but  the  DAinc*  in  it  are  unfortunately  often  atnngvly  mitpeiled. 


lying  between  the  G’higTira  and  the  Nepilese  hills,  has  OUDB. 
an  open,  productive  territory  watered  by  that  river  and 
the  Ripii.  Much  of  it  is  still  in  possession  of  Pat’hins, 

(or  Afghins,)  one  of  whom  is  the  Kh&tt  or  Feudal 
Lord  of  B’harATch ; a few  of  the  Northern  perganahs 
were  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  a.  d.  1800.  Its  principal 
town  is  B’hurrfich,  in  27°  33'  North  and  SI0  3(/  East ; 
an  ancient  city  on  tire  hanks  of  the  Surju.  (Sarayu.) 
much  frequented  by  Mohammedans  on  account  of  the 
Tombs  of  Rcjeb  Salrfr,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Tughlik 
Shift,  and  Sdl&r  Mas’ud,  a near  relation  of  Sulf&n  Mah- 
on 6d  Ghaznevi;  who.  though  their  history  and  genealogy 
are  somewhat  doubtful,  says  a Musulmin  Writer,  being 
martyrs,  arc  deservedly  much  venerated  by  the  faith- 
ful. It  formerly  had  11  perganahs,  and  paid  a revenue 
of  24,5S7,0O7  dims.  (£72,314.) 

4.  Khair-ttbdd,  (Good  Abode,)  the  North-Western  4.  Khyra. 
Province  of  the  territory  of  Afid’h,  lies  between  the  b“d* 
G’hig’hrd  and  the  Ganges,  and  has  a fertile  though  light, 
friable  soil,  forming  thick  clouds  of  dust  in  the  dry  sea- 

sou,  while  in  Winter  the  crops  are  often  injured  by 
frosts.  Its  Capital,  Khair&bid,  is  situated  in  27°  30' 

North  and  80°  40'  East,  on  a small  stream  running 
into  the  Guinti.  In  Akbar’s  lime  it  had  22  perganahs, 
and  paid  45,357,723  dims.  (£133,405.) 

5.  Lak’huafi,  contracted  from  the  Sanskrit  Lakshma-  5.  Lack- 
navati,  and  at  present  the  Capital  of  Aiid’h,  as  well  as  no»- 

of  the  District  bearing  its  name,  is  situated  on  the  South 
side  of  the  Gumti,  in  2G3  51'  North  and  80°  50'  East- 
Like  Constantinople  (which  to  the  eye  is  now  an  Asiatic 
city)  it  has  a much  finer  appearance  when  seen  at  a 
distance  than  on  a closer  examination.  Its  gilt  cupolas, 
tapering  minarets,  lofty  edifices  in  a splendid  aud  fan- 
tastic stvle  of  Architecture ; its  vast  extent  of  buildings, 
broken  by  groups  of  overhanging  trees,  seem  at  first  to 
realize  the  most  brilliant  scenes  ever  painted  in  an  Asiatic 
Romance ; but  on  entering  the  town,  narrow  streets, 

10  or  12  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  choked  up 
with  filth  and  wretchedness,  completely  destroy  the  illu- 
sion ; and  a good  chatik  (market)  with  one  or  two  re- 
spectable bizars  are  a poor  compensation  to  its  inhabit- 
ants, upwards  of  300,000,  for  being  crowded  into  ill- 
built  aud  ill- ventilated  houses  with  little  chance  of  en- 
joying either  health  or  comfort.  The  South-Eastern 
and  newest  portion  of  the  city  wears,  however,  a very 
different  aspect.  A fine  street  of  well-built  houses,  with 
b&zirs  at  right  angles  to  it  and  a specious  chafik  in  the 
centre,  terminated  at  one  extremity  by  the  Royal  Palace 
called  Farah-bakhsh  (Inspirer  of  Delight)  and  the 
house  of  the  British  Resident,  at  the  other  by  the  park 
of  Dil  kushi,  (Heart-ravishing,)  well-watered  and  well- 
stocked  with  peacocks  and  antelopes,  presents  a picture  of 
luxury  and  splcudour  unalloyed  by  squalidness  and  decay, 
such  as  is  seldom  beheld  in  any  Asiatic  city.  But  upon 
the  North-Western  side  of  Lak'hnau,  separated  from  the 
quarter  last  named  by  a mean  bazar,  is  that  portion  of 
it  which  is  most  worthy  of  a stranger's  attention.  Here 
he  sees  an  assemblage  of  Mosques  and  Palaces  erected 
by  its  different  Sovereigns  in  the  richest  style  of  Musul- 
man  Architecture,  without  any  of  that  barbarous  inter- 
mixture of  European  decorations  which  so  often  offends 
the  eye  in  buikbngs  of  a later  date.  The  Imam  bin  fa— 

(1  mini's  Sacred  Enclosure)  with  a splendid  Mosque  and  ivy. 
Gateway  called  Rumi  Derw&zah,  (Grecian  Gate,)  con- 
tains the  Sepulchre  of  Asafu-l  dablah  richly  illunvi noted 
at  night,  strewed  with  flowers  by  day,  adorned  with 
cakes  of  sacred  barley  from  Mecca,  and  attended  by 
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OUDK.  Dervishes,  who  day  and  night  chant  Fktihahs*  for  the 
rest  of  his  soul.  Tlie  Panj-Mahall,  (Five  Palaces*) 
HuseTn-B&gh,  (Huseln's  Garden.)  Hatdcr-BAgh,  (Lion 
Garden,)  Ac.,  together  with  less  distinguished  Palace*, 
adorn  this  part  of  the  city.  The  Royal  Menagerie  on 
each  side  of  the  Gumll,  with  its  rhinoceroses,  elephants, 
Bactrian  camels,  and  well-trained  pigeons,  is  likewise 
one  of  the  curiosities  which  deserve  notice.  Constantia, 
the  singularly  constructed  house  of  the  celebrated 
General  Claude  Marline,  said  to  have  cost  £l 50,000,  is 
also  another  remarkable  object  near  this  city.  The  Ser- 
k£r  of  Lak’hnati,  according  to  the  Ay  In  Akbari,  (ii. 
310.)  contained  55  pergannhs,  and  yielded  a revenue  of 
84,288,686  dims.  (£247,907.) 

Ui*to»y.  The  traditional  and  Mythological  legends  respecting 
Aydd’hyA,  King  of  Da&arat’ha,  and  his  son  RAma,  have 
bcien  already  noticed  in  the  summary  of  the  History 
of  India.  After  the  Musutman  invasion,  Afid’h  soon 
became  a part  of  the  Moghul  Empire,  to  which  it  re- 
mained nominally  attached  till  a very  late  period,  though 
virtually  separated  from  it  in  the  reign  of  Mohammed 
.Srailut  Shah.  Under  that  weak  Prince,  Sa’udet  KhAn,  a native 

tuwu.  of  >Jishiptlr,  in  KhorusAn,  was  appointed  Stibahdir  of 

AAd’h,  and  that  dignity  has  ever  since  been  hereditary 
ill  his  family.  He  was  succeeded,  in  a.  ».  1739,  by  his 
Sufdar  nephew  Sefder  Jang,  a man  of  considerable  military 

Jung.  skill  and  a great  favourite  at  Court  ; who,  on  Uie  death 

of  the  celebrated  NizAmu-l  mulk,  in  1748,  was  appointed 
Vezlru-1  Memalik,  and,  in  1756,  was  succeeded  as 
Shnjah  NuwwAb  of  A^tTh  by  his  son  ShujA'u-l  daulah.  This 

l*>wi**  Chief,  well  known  by  his  unsuccessful  contest  with  the 

British  troops  in  favour  of  KAsim  'All  KhAn,  NuwwAb 
of  Bengal,  and  his  subsequent  alliance  with  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1765,  by  which  he  regained  his  conquered  ter- 
ritory, possessed  considerable  powers  of  mind,  and  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
deserves  to  rank  high  as  an  able  and  equitable  ruler. 
To  a bold  and  enterprising  spirit  he  united  a love  of 
justice,  order,  and  economy,  very  rarely  manifested  by 
statesmen  educated  in  Indian  Courts.  But  neither  his 
Religious  nor  his  Political  prejudices  were  calculated  to 
check  the  violence  of  his  temper,  or  leave  any  scruples 
when  revenge  or  ambition  was  to  be  gratified.  Hence 
the  many  acts  of  cruelty  by  which  he  was  disgraced, 
and  his  treacherous  conduct  towards  the  Rdhillah  Af- 
ghans, in  the  ruin  of  whom,  he  availed  himself  but  too 
successfully,  of  the  aid  of  his  new  allies.  He  was  created 
Vixiev  ol  Vezirn-I  MemAlik  (Prime  Minister  of  the  Empire)  by 
Mamalick.  Sh&h  'Alatn,  but  as  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  was 
then  merely  nominal,  he  was,  with  regard  to  ACid’h, 
already  virtually  an  independent  Sovereign.  His  alli- 
ance with  Great  Britain  preserved  his  territories  from 
being  overrun  by  the  Mahratlas  when  in  the  zenith  of 
their  power,  and  lie  died  in  peaceable  possession  of  his 
Aioph  ul  throne,  in  a.  d.  1775.  His  eldest  son,  Asafu-1  datilah, 
«kiwta.  (t},c  Asaph  of  the  Empire,)  succeeded  to  his  dignities 
without  opposition,  his  claims  to  the  office  of  Vezlr 
having  been  strongly  supported  by  the  British  influence 
at  the  Court  of  Dihli ; and  in  the  same  year  he  con- 
cluded aTreaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  he  engaged 
to  employ  no  Europeans  in  his  service  without  Uie  con- 
sent of  his  British  allies  ; to  pay  a subsidy  of  260,000 


* The  I*t  Chapter  of  the  Korda,  owtl  by  the  Muiulmau  as  ihe 
" Lord's  Pmjrer,"  is  by  us.  The  inscription  on  every  OTare-stone 
in  a Turkish  baiyinyf-aruuml  end*  with  the  wonts  Fitthah  ruhu* 
lekun,  ir.“  Say  a Fitihah  for  las  soul.”  M Orate  pro  a* rind." 
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rupees  (£26,000)  a month  for  the  charge  of  a brigade  of  OUDB. 
British  troops  stationed  in  his  territory  ; to  discharge  the  N— ■ v— 
balance  due  on  account  of  Kdrah,  Allah-AhAd,  and  the 
Rdhil-K'hand  ; and  to  cede  in  perpetuity  to  Great  Bri- 
tain the  territory  of  BenArcs,  held  as  a feudal  Lordship 
by  RAjah  Chet’h  Sing’h.  The  fear  of  the  Mahratlas 
on  one  hand,  and  of  the  Sik’hs  on  the  other,  rendered 
an  augmentation  of  the  subsidiary  force  requisite  ; and 
in  1781  and  1784,  fresh  agreements  for  that  purpose 
were  made.  The  revenues  of  this  fertile  Province  would 
have  been  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  thus 
incurred,  had  Asafu-1  daulah  possessed  any  prudence  or 
self-control  ; but  as  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  personal 
indulgences,  his  extravagance  knew  no  limits.  His  Mi- 
nisters were  expected  to  furnish  money  whenever  called 
upon;  his  treasury  was  exhausted;  and  the  collection  of  his 
revenues  was  intrusted  to  professed  money-lenders,  who 
not  only  supplied  the  sums  demanded  at  an  exorbitant 
interest,  but  were  left  to  exercise,  in  the  office  of  collectors, 
every  species  of  extortion.  The  prospect  of  inevitable 
ruin  with  which  the  Province  of  Aud’h  was  thus  threat- 
ened, rendered  an  interference  on  the  part  of  his  allies 
necessary,  and,  in  1786,  a new  Treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  continuance  of  the  two  brigades  was  made 
permanent,  and  the  subsidy  was  fixed  at  £500,000  a year, 
all  claims  for  balances  were  relinquished,  and  tile  entire 
defence  of  the  State  was  undertaken  by  Great  Britain,  the 
management  of  the  revenues  and  internal  Government 
being  left,  ms  before,  exclusively  in  the  hands  -of  the 
NuwwAb.  His  extravagance,  however,  was  not  in  any 
degree  diminished,  and  his  private  debts  amounted,  in 
1793,  to  £1,500,000,  the  annual  interest  on  which  was 
upwards  of  £400,000,  while  his  territories  were  daily 
deserted,  and  the  receipts  of  his  treasury  rapidly  de- 
creasing. In  1795,  the  Vezlr,  who  now  took  a more 
active  part  in  public  business,  paid  off  his  European 
creditors,  and  compounded  with  the  natives  to  whom  he 
was  indebted;  but  there  was  no  real  improvement  in 
the  management  of  his  affairs ; nor,  till  alarmed  by  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  AfghAn  Chief,  Zem&n  ShAh, 
could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  appoint  a Minister  on 
whose  probity  any  reliance  could  be  placed.  Soon  after 
that  event,  he  died  suddenly  in  the  month  of  June, 

1797.  MlrzA  ’All,  acknowledged  by  him  as  his  illegi-  Verier  Ally, 
timntc  son,  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  confirmed 
by  the  British  Government,  notwithstanding  the  claim 
of  Sa’Adat  *All,  eldest  brother  or  the  deceased  NuwwAb, 
on  the  plea  of  Asafu-1  daftlah’s  never  having  had  any 
offspring.  The  conduct  of  Vezlr ‘All,  as  he  was  now 
styled,  was  in  the  highest  degree  flagitious  ; he  showed 
no  regard  for  any  obligations  however  sacred  ; and, 
though  feared,  was  the  object  of  universal  detestation. 

Lord  Teign mouth,  then  Governor-General,  in  the  hope 
of  repressing  such  misconduct,  visited  Lak’hnau,  inves- 
tigated the  history  of  his  birth,  ascertained  that  Sa’Adat 
'Alt’s  averments  were  correct,  and  that  the  reigning 
NuwwAb  was  the  child  of  some  menial  servants,  and 
had  been  purchased  by  his  reputed  father  for  500  rupees, 

(£62,)  immediately  after  his  birth.  He  was,  therefore, 
formally  deposed,  and  Sa'adat  ’All,  the  eldest  surviving  s*adut 
son  ofShuju’u-l-daulah,  was  placed  on  the  throne  in  Janu-  AUy. 
ary  1798.  A new  Treaty  was  likewise  made,  by  which,  a.  d. 
in  addition  to  the  stipulations  of  former  Treaties,  the  179S. 
subsidiary  force  was  raised  to  10,000  men,  the  subsidy 
to  £912,000  ; the  fortress  of  Allah-AbAd  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  ; the  British  Government  was  to  he  con- 
sulted as  to  tile  management  of  the  revenue;  and  a pro- 
4 z 
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OUDB.  vision  was  to  be  made  for  the  reputed  children  of  Asafu-l 
— • dauluh  ; 150,000  rupee*  (£1500)  being  an ouslly  paid 

OVEN-  as  all  allowance  for  Vezlr  *AU,  and  12  I aka  (£120,000) 

(0  Great  Britain,  in  compensation  for  the  expense*  in- 
curred in  thus  nettling  the  affair*  of  Aud'h.  Vezlr  ‘Alt 
was  allowed  to  reside  at  Bcn&res,  where  lie  employed 
Ianurac*  bi*  ample  revenues  to  excite  a spirit  of  insurrection  in 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Nuwwkb  ; and 
Vuw  Ally.  when<  consequently,  ordered  to  fix  his  residence  at  Cal- 
cutta, he  formed  the  desperate  project  of  massacring  all 
the  English  in  Bcn&res  ; and  actually  succeeded  in  as- 
sassinating Mr.  Cherry,  the  British  Resident  there.  He 
was  subsequently  joined  by  a battalion  of  native  troops 
sent  from  Aud’h  to  seize  him;  and,  fora  time,  spread 
desolation  and  alarm  through  the  plains  of  Gdrak'h  pur; 
but,  ufter  the  dispersion  of  his  adherents,  he  was  trea- 
cherously given  up  by  a Rajput  Chief  with  whom  he 
had  taken  refuge,  and  finally  imprisoned  in  Fort  Wil- 
liam. Near  the  close  of  1799,  Sa’ddat  *AU  finding  it 
almost  impossible  to  retrieve  his  affairs  from  the  state 
of  confusion  into  which  they  had  fallen,  proposed  to  ab- 
dicate the  throne  in  favour  of  one  of  his  sons,  and  to  leave 
the  management  of  the  Government,  Civil  and  Military, 
entirely  to  the  British  Authorities;  on  further  consider- 
ation, however,  this  plan  was  relinquished,  but  the 
pressure  of  his  difficulties  was  not  removed  ; the  subsi- 
dies fell  into  arrear;  the  expenses  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment made  some  indemnification  indispensable,  and  at 
length  it  was  agreed,  by  a Treaty  signed  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1801,  that  territories  producing  a revenue  of 
13,523,474  rupees  (£1,353,000  nearly)  should  be  ceded 
by  Aud’h  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain ; in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  several  Districts  in  the  Du&b,  the 
Serkdr  of  Gdrak'h  pur,  and  the  Subah  of  Allah-Abhd 
were  finally  annexed  to  the  British  territories, 

Sa’adet'AU  died  very  suddenly,  cither  from  a fit  of 
apoplexy  or  the  rupture  of  a blood-vessel,  in  July  1814, 
and  was  succeeded  without  any  tumult  or  interruption 


a.  d.  plying  for  the  sanction  of  the  Court  at  Dihli.  By  a 

1814.  Treaty  concluded  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  many 
questions,  long  kept  in  abeyance,  were  settled  ; and  so 
well  were  his  finances  regulated,  that,  in  1815,  he  was 
able  to  accommodate  the  British  Government  with  a 
loan  of  two  kardr  of  rupees,  (£2,500,000,)  one  of  which 
was  subsequently  redeemed  by  the  cession  of  the  Teri- 
yanl,  given  up  by  the  Sovereign  of  Nep4l.  The  fickle- 
ness, however,  and  prejudice*  of  this  Prince  have 
hitherto  prevented  his  removing  the  grievance*  by  which 
his  subjects  are  oppressed,  or  materially  improving  their 
Styled  condition.  In  1819,  having  resolved  to  throw  off  his 
Emperor,  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Court  of  Dihli,  he  assumed 
a.  d.  the  title  of  Pidishiih,  (Emperor,)  before  exclusively 
1819.  given  to  the  Great  Moghul.  In  1827,  he  was  again 
able  to  lend  to  the  British  Government  a kardr  of 
rupee*  ; for,  defective  as  iathe  revenue-system  of  ACtd’h, 
that  Country,  under  every  discouragement,  is  so  pro- 
ductive, that  its  Sovereign,  with  the  smallest  prudence, 
having  no  considerable  force  to  maintain,  nor  any  wars 
to  drain  his  coffers,  can  easily  accumulate  a very  large 
capital. 

For  Authorities,  see  Bengal,  Beuau,  Ac. 

OVEN,  Goth,  aufm ; A.  S.  ofne;  D.  oven;  Otr. 
oft n } Sw.  vgn-  Wachter  thinks  the  Goth,  auhn  or 
auchn,  a corrupt  pronunciation  of  ofn;  and  Junius 
derives  o/h  from  the  Gr.  *xu»s,  fur  nut.  Tooke  thinks 


the  A.  S.  ofne , and  Eng.  oven,  are  the  post  participle  of  OVEN, 
the  A.  S.  heafan,  Eng.  to  heave ; the  regular  past  tense  ~ 
being  A.  S.hafhof  Eng.  hove,  and  by  the  addition  of  the  . ^ R 

termination  rn  was  formed  the  participle  hafen,  hufen, 
hoven,  and  by  the  mere  omission  of  the  aspirate  afen, 
ofm , oreit,  and  meaning,  heaved,  raised,  or  lifted  up. 

Oven  means,  a place,  (a  fire  or  furnace,)  heaved  or 
raised. 

And  if  God  ckkhith  thm  the  hey  that  to  day  is  in  the  feetd  : aad 
tomotowe  is  cast  into  an  o««k  ; how  myche  more  yon  of  lilil  faith? 

ft'ich/.  Lute,  eh.  xiL 

The  fourth  finger  is  kissing  : and  tiewely  he  were  a grrt  fbete 
that  wold  kiaae  the  mouths  of  a brenning  wen  nr  of  a fournm. 

Chaucer.  The  Femme » Tale. 

la  steed  of  bread  they  drie  a kind  of  fish  which  tluey  beat  in 
mortars  to  powder,  and  bake  it  in  their  otieru,  vntill  it  be  hard  and 
drie. 

Hulinshetl*  The  Description  of  Britain*,  ml.  L ch.  x.  p.  78. 

O'VER,  \ In  A.  S.  vfa,  vfera,  ufmiirH,  are  the 

(yvsaesT.  J noun*  alive,  a/ttor,  alLtmrmie : vfera , 
of  ere,  ofer , altxor;  over  or  upper.  Ufemeesl,  allissimus , 
vpmoet,  ttppermosi,  vppereti,  over  at.  In  Ger.  auf  ou- 
ter, often,  ofter,  obertle ; D.  op,  opper,  over,  oppersfe , 
overt l e ; Sw.  uppe,  up,  oo freer,  oofre,  oofwente,  uppertt. 

Tooke  supposes  the  A.  S ufon,  vfa , (from  the  compara- 
tive of  which  our  preposition  and  adjective  over,)  means 
top  or  head,  ami  to  be  originally  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  head,  i.  e.  the  A.  S.  heaf-an,  heof-an,  to  heave, 
to  lift  up. 

Over  lip,  the  upper  lip. 

Overest  slop,  his  uppermost  slop. 

Over  is  much  used  in  Composition.  In  some  words 
it  is  used  merely  with  the  same  force  that  it  would  have 
if  it  followed  the  verb  ; as  to  over-come  us,  to  come  over 
us,  to  over-blow , to  blow  over,  to  over-glance,  to  glance 
over,  to  over-flow,  to  flow  over , superfluere ; and  hence 
the  application  when  a superfluity,  or  excess  is  iutended  ; 
over  is  then  equivalent  to  too  much,  more  than,  more  than 
sufficient  or  needful;  anil  may,  when  prefixed  to  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs,  be  supplied  by  the  word  too,  (which 
wc  do  not  attach  by  the  hyphen,)  as  over-hold,  too  bold; 
over -credulous,  loo  credulous;  over-ear neslly,  too  ear- 
nestly, or  with  an  excess  of  boldness,  credulity,  earnest- 
ness. In  these  over  is  an  adverb  and  need  not  be  affixed. 

In  nouns,  ovtr-greatnai,  excessive  greatness,  over-mois- 
ture, excessive  moisture;  in  these  over  is  an  adjective 
and  need  rot  Ik  affixed. 

Iu  verbs,  to  over-go , to  exceed,  to  surpass;  over -do,  do 
to  excess ; over-burden,  to  burden  to  excess. 

It  is  sometimes  used  with  a ntbaudition  of  the  verb; 
the  storm  was  over;  i.  e.  gone,  past  over.  In  soma 
words  the  application  is  consequential,  as  to  over-come, 
to  come  over,  sc.  a country,  a territory  with  superior 
power,  and  thus,  to  subject,  to  subdue,  to  conquer ; to 
over-lhrow,  as  in  wrestling,  to  throw  over,  and  thus,  to 
gain  the  superiority,  the  victory ; lo  orer-fArotc,  sc.  a 
tower,  and  consequently,  to  destroy.  To  over-hear,  to 
over- reach,  met.  to  over-take,  require  move  particular 
explanations. 

To  nothing  it  is  worth  ever,  no  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  be  dcibulid 
of  men.  H'tchf.  Mathew,  ch.  v. 

For  with  ire  ctrogUng  we l and  mightily 
Tlui  theef  tell  over  Lord  al  ludenly, 

And  in  the  see  he  drench'd  for  vengeance. 

Chancer.  The  Man  of  Imwcs  Tile,  v.  5342. 

Hire  »w  Uppe  wiped  the  so  dene, 

That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  fcrthing  sene 
Of  geese,  whan  she  drunken  hadde  hire  draught. 

hi.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  133. 
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Ful  thrtdlnrs  was  hi*  ovrrrri  eouriepy, 

For  he  liadile  geten  him  yet  no  benence, 

Ne  vu  nought  worldly  to  hare  an  office. 

Ckmcrr.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tiles,  v.  292. 

Hu  overeat  aloppe  it  is  not  worth  a mite. 

Jd.  He  CAamma  Yemannrs  Prolog**,  V.  16101. 
And  over  that  he  tolde  pleine, 
la  what  maner  be  was  beeeine. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  t.  p.  146. 

For  be,  bo  sore, 

In  height  or  depth,  still  first  and  last  will  reign 
Sole  king,  and  of  his  kingdom  lose  no  part 
By  our  revolt,  hut  or er  Hell  extend 
llu  empire,  and  with  iron  scepter  nd* 

Is  here,  as  with  hi*  golden  those  in  Hnav’n. 

Milton.  Paradise  Loti,  book  U.  L 330. 
See  Iww  he  Iie9  at  random,  careksly  diffus'd 
With  languish'!  head  unpropt, 

As  one  just  hope,  abandon'd. 

And  by  himself  given  over  ; 

In  slavish  habit,  ill-fitted  weeds 
O'rt  worn  and  soilal. 

Id.  &suos  Agamsiet,  1. 124. 
For  all  of  ancient  that  you  hail  before, 

(I  mean  what  is  not  borrowed  from  out  store,) 

Was  errour  fulminated  o'er  and  o'er. 

Dry  den.  The  Hind  and  Ike  Panther,  part  iL 
But  O,  tier  all,  forget  not  Hilda’*  rare, 

On  whom*  bleak  rock*,  which  heave  the  wasting  tides, 

Fair  Nature**  daughter,  Virtue,  yet  abides. 

CoHuu.  On  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands. 

OVER-AFFECT.  Lai.  afficere \ affectum,  to  make 
to  or  towards ; to  act  to  or  towards,  sc.  with  good  will 
or  love. 

To  love  too  much,  to  be  partial  to. 

God  so  Ion*  me,  a*  1 do  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  his 
Church,  yet  can  1 not  so  over  affect  it  that  I would  sacrifice  one 
dream  of  truth  to  it. 

HaU.  ft'orhi,  vot.  ii.  part  it.  fol.  74.  71»  the  Lord  Bi*hap  of 

Satis bury. 

OVER- AGAINST,  implies  that  some  thing,  some 
space,  or  distance  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  passed  over  from 
the  one  object  opposed  or  against  the  other. 

All  other  places  there  about  (yielded  unto  him)  except  only  the 
town  of  Rbcgiom,  #r er-agamtt  Sicily. 

Ralegh.  Hu  terry  of  the  Hurld,  book  V.  eh.  UL  sec.  12.  fol.  643. 

OVER* AGITATE.  Let.  agit-are , atvm , to  keep  in 
constant  action;  in  commotion  ; to  shake. 

To  move  or  shake  too  much  ; to  excess ; to  disturb 
excessively  the  calm  or  tranquillity  ; to  discuss  too  much, 
too  frequently. 

What  is  fit  to  be  determined  in  a badness  so  evrr-ayitaJtd ; I 
shall  shut  up  in  these  ten  propositions. 

Hall.  Work*,  vol.  in.  fol.  630.  Caret  of  Cemteienee,  dec.  ul.  case  7. 

OVER- ALL,  more  than  the  whole  or  all  the  rest, 
expressed  or  understood. 

Vor  me  mygte  here  by  hys  days  4c  Idle  hardrtyehs 
Treaoux  aboutr  St  oJmut  god  enteral  ipwtlrche. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  375. 

Ilia  youth  Bhall  be  cast  sway 
L'pon  such  one,  whiche  as  ths  wey 
Is  olds,  and  tothetv  ouemll ; 

But  nad*  he  root,  that  nede  shall. 

(Jotter.  Comf.  Am.  book  L p.  30. 

OVER-ARCH,  r.  Lai.  arcus,  a bow  or  curve. 

To  bow  or  curve  over. 

In  the  groond 

The  banded  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a pillar’d  shade 
High  overarch' t,  and  echoing  walks  between. 

Ahltms.  Par  a due  Loot , book  is.  L 1 107. 


OVER. 


Hast  thou  yet  found  the  over-arching  bower 
W hich  guards  Partheuis  from  the  sultry  hour. 

Gay.  I hone,  act.  iii.  SC.  2. 

Beneath  this  high  o'  rr-nrehtng  canopy 
Of  clustering  oaks,  a sylvan  colonnade. 

Aye  listening  to  the  native  melody 

Of  birds  sweet  echoing  through  the  lonely  shade. 

Education. 

OVER-AWE,  aw*  perhaps  from  Goth,  agyan , to 
fear,  to  dread,  to  cause  fear  or  dread. 

To  cause  too  much,  an  excess  of,  fear,  dread,  or  re- 
verence ; to  subject  to  fear,  to  subdue  by  fear. 

None  doe  you  like,  but  an  effeminate  prince, 

Whom  like  a schoole-boy  you  may  earr-oter. 

Shaktprarr.  Henry  FI.  First  Part , fol.  96. 
The  nations  o rerttu'd,  surcease  to  fight, 

Immovable  their  bodies,  fist  their  sight. 

Dryden.  FtryiL  Ainetd,  book  xii. 

OVER-BA'LANCE,  v.\  Balance,  bis  lanx,  equal 

Over-ba'lance,  n.  J weight  in  each  plate. 
(Lanx.) 

To  weigh  more  than  equally ; to  carry  the  scale  or 
weight  beyond  an  equality  or  equipoise. 

For  deeds  always  overbalance  words,  and  down-right  proctico 
speaks  more  plainly  than  the  fairest  profusion. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  Tii.  p.  275. 

So  much  power  as  th*  scale  has  to  give  itself  an  overbalance  from 
an  equipoise,  so  much  self  moving,  self  preponderating  jwwer  it  has, 
and  no  more. 

Ed  words.  Om  the  Freedom  erf  the  IFiR,  part  ii.  sac.  7. 

OVER-BARREN,  barr-en  or  barr-ed,  i.  e.  stopped, 
shut ; from  which  nothing  can  issue  or  proceed  ; sterile. 

Too  barren,  too  sterile,  or  unproductive. 

A plaine,  moderately  dry  ; but  y*t  not  over  barren  or  sandy  ; nOr 
altogether  without  trees,  and  shade  ; is  very  convenient  for  length 
of  life.  Bacon.  Hittory  of  Life  and  Death,  fol.  32. 

OVER-BATTLE,  baUle,  (see  Bait,  and  Battle.) 
fertile,  fruitful  ; it  may  be  opposed  to  barren. 

Too  fertile,  too  productive,  too  fruitful. 

In  the  Church  of  God  sometimes  it  commcth  to  pme,  os  in  over 
battle  groiuids,  the  fertile  disposition  whereof  is  good  ; yet  because 
it  excecdi-th  due  proportion,  it  bringrth  forth  abundantly,  tlirough 
too  much  raiiknesoe,  things  less*  profit uble, whereby,  tliat  which  pfUk- 
c. i pally  it  should  yrvld,  Icing  either  preuented  in  place,  or  defrauded 
of  nourishment,  laileth. 

Hooker.  Bectetimtknfl  Politie,  hook  V.  see.  3.  fol  191. 

OVER- BEAR,  v.  1 To  bear  over,  sc.  by  pushing  or 

Over-be'ariNO,  ft.  /pressing  against;  to  suppress, 
to  subdue. 

But  the  East  wyude  shall  ouerbeare  live  into  the  myddast  of  the 
sea.  Bible,  Anno  1531.  EiCchsel,  ch.  xxvii. 

Whose  scuffed  words  he  taking  half*  in  sciwne, 

Fiercely  forth  prickt  h»  steed  as  in  disdaine 
Against  tliat  knight,  ere  he  him  well  could  tome; 

By  nusaues  whereof  he  hath  him  lightly  overborne. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qneeme,  book  hr.  can.  2. 

The  judgement  being  the  hegemonies!  power,  and  director  of 
action,  if  it  be  led  by  the  ove r+furings  of  passion,  and  stored  by 
lubricous  opinions  in  stead  of  clearly  conorived  truths,  and  be  pe- 
remptorily resolved  in  them,  the  practice  roll  be  as  irregular,  aa  the 
conceptions  erroneous. 

Glaneit.  The  Fanity  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  xxiii. 

OVER-BEND,  A.  S.  bend-an,  to  move  out  of  a 
straight  line. 

To  bow,  to  crook,  to  curve,  loo  much ; to  incline, 
strain,  or  stress,  ton  certain  point,  in  a certain  direction  ; 
to  an  excess. 

I x 2 . 
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OVER-  Hi*  recreation*  (for  even  these  humane,  frailty  will  sometimes 
BEND,  call  for)  are  vich  as  may  lx>  nw-ct  relaxation*  to  a uund  over-bent,  and 
__  a body  tired  with  honest  and  holy  itnjdoyments. 

OVER-  Ha//,  /fir*#,  rid.  tiC  fol.  628.  The  Christian,  ssc.  3. 

BOLD.  OVER- BID,  A.  S.  biddan,  to  bid, require,  or  demand, 
* tc,  for  a certain  price ; to  offer  a price. 

To  offer  too  much ; to  offer  or  propose  to  give,  more 
than  the  value,  or  fair  price. 

—What  money  ? Speak. 

Mum  a Six  thousand  pound.  Sir. 

Cap.  Take  it,  h'as  overbidden  by  the  »un  : bind  him  to  his  bar- 
gain quickly. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Scorn/ W Lady,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

OVER-BLOW,  A.  S.  blato-an,  jlart,  to  blow  over  ; 
to  pass  aver  as  the  wind  ; overblown,  blown  too  much, 
to  an  excess  ; puffed  or  swelled  out,  (as  with  wind.) 
Thta  Kura*,  that  hath  thus  (tape  iswore, 

1*  wear >t-  of  hi*  craft  within  a throw, 

The  hole  earnest  if  till  overblow, 

And  priuely  be  do«lh  his  ship*  (light. 

And  fchapeth  him  to  stealc  away  by  night. 

Chaucer.  The  Ijegtnd  of  Dido  Queene  of  Cartage,  p.  309. 
All  this  rvcouered  in  a Ihrowe, 

The  colde  wyntkn  overblow* 

And  ktilled  lien  tluj  thorpe  ahownta. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  tr,  p.  183. 
Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 

Until!  the  blustering  storm*  a orerbtownc. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene , book  i-  can.  1. 

If  when  I was  new  blossom'd,  I did  fear 
Myself  unworthy  of  Miranda's  spring: 

Thus  veer-blown,  and  forded,  1 am  rather 
Fit  to  adorn  his  chimney  than  his  bed. 

Beaumont  ami  Fletcher.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  act  IT.  sc.  1. 

OVER-BOARD,  O.  uber-bord ; board,  by  transpo- 
sition of  the  letter  r,  is  broad.  Over-board  is  opposed  to 
aboard,  q.  v. 

Over-board ; over  the  board,  or  boarded  deck  of  the 
»hij>;  and,  consequently,  to  throw  overboard,  is  to  throw 
intovhe  sea ; to  throw  or  cast  away,  where  it  may  perish 
or  be  lost.  See  an  Extract  from  Chaucer  in  v.  Oviit. 
Which  cast  the  beet  freight  auerboarde  away. 

Gatemgne.  Hearbes.  Fuyage  into  Holland,  Anna  1 572. 
The  owner*  partly  cheated,  partly  rubbed  of  truth,  despoiled  of 
their  rich  freight,  and  at  last  turnd  or cr -board  into  a sea  of  despera- 
tion. Halt.  Work*,  vol.  i.  fol.  477.  The  Beet  Bor  game. 

The  trembling  dotard  to  the  deck  he  drew, 

And  hoisted  up,  and  oner-hoard  he  threw. 

Dryden.  Fir  git.  jF.neid,  book  T. 

OVER  BOIL,  1 Lat  buUire, , to  boil. 
Over-boi'linc,  n.  j To  boil  over,  boil  too  much; 
to  beat,  to  effervesce,  to  an  excess. 

Yet  still  I felt,  what  young  men  often  feel ; 

(Impossible  to  tell,  or  to  conceal,) 

Whoa  nothing  make*  them  sick  but  too  much  wealth, ' 

Or  wild  o'tr-hoUmg  of  ungovem'd  health. 

ifarte.  The  Fisian  of  Death. 

OVER-BOLD,  \ f.  e.  too  bold,  fearless,  or  courage- 
O v er-bo'i.dly.  J ous  ; bold,  fearless,  or  courageous 
to  an  excess. 

This  was  the  sentence  how  that  I and  all, 

Should  ruer  dread  to  be  to  overbold 
H«>  to  displease,  and  trucly  so  I shall. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Lime , p.  369. 
For  till  I markt  the  aime  thy  satyrs  had, 

1 thought  them  overbold,  and  Thirsia  mad. 

Browne.  Thirtis  and  Alcxil . 

If  nuer-baUlf  we  haue  borne  our  selues 
In  the  commerao  of  breath  your  gentleness 
Was  guilty  of  it. 

Shahtpeare.  Lave'*  Labour  Loot,  foL  143. 


OVER-BOUNTEOUS,  t.  e.  too  bounteou* ; boun - OVER- 
benevolent,  beneficent,  or  liberal  in  gifts  to  an  BOUNTB- 
excess.  OUS. 

Whether  it  were  hia  envy  not  to  be  arerbouu/eous,  or  that  the  OVKR- 
subminness  of  our  asking  stirr'd  up  in  him  a certain  pleasure  of  CANOPY 
denying.  v y ~ - J 

Milton.  Hark*,  vol.  i.  foL  398.  An  Answer  to  Ft  ion  Baiihic. 

OVER-BROW,  brotc,  A.  8.  brtewe,  bmtea,  the 
edge,  the  impending  edge.  Ofrr-browa,  supercilium. 

To  hang  over  or  impend,  as  the  hroie  of  a hill,  the  eye- 
brow. 


Where,  (angled  round  the  jealous  sleep, 

Strange  shades  o'er  brow  the  valleys  deep, 

And  holy  genii  guard  the  rock. 

Collin*.  Ode  on  the  Ihxtieal  Character, 

OVER-BUILT,  builded,  bttiU  over  ; also  built  too 
much,  covered  witli  too  many  buildings. 

— — — - The  other  way  Satan  went  down 
The  causey  to  liell  gate ; on  either  aide 
Disparted  Chaos  ovei  built  exclaim'd, 

And  with  rehoundmg  surge  the  barn  assail'd. 

That  scorn’d  hit  indignation. 

Milton,  paradise  Loot,  book  i,  1.  416. 

“ Twere  well,"  says  one,  sage,  erudite,  profound, 

Terribly  arch'd,  and  aquiline  hia  nose, 

And  overbuilt  with  moat  impending  brown, 

“ Twere  well,  could  you  permit  the  world  to  lire 
As  the  world  pleases : what’s  the  world  to  you  1" 

Much.  Cowper.  The  Tutk,  book  iii. 

OVER- BULK,  bulk,  bulged,  (g  hard)  bulged,  bulk. 
Large  or  big  as  any  thing  bulging  out. 

To  bulk  too  much,  to  an  excess ; to  place  too  great  a 
bulk  upon  ; to  oppress  with  bulk. 

-.-i—  The  seeded  pride 

That  hath  to  this  maturity  blownc  vp 
In  ranktf  Archill**,  must  or  now  be  crojit. 

Or  shedding  breed  a nursery  uf  like  eud 
To  ouer-huike  vs  all. 

Shaktpenre.  Troy  tut  and  Crestida , fol.  85. 

OVER-BU'RDEN,l  A.  S.  byrden  or  byrihen,  U> 
OvER-Bu'aLDENifOME.  J bear  or  carry. 

To  burden  too  much,  to  an  excess,  to  impose  or  place 
too  much,  too  great  a weight  to  be  borne  or  carried. 

But  I neither  wil  for  so  plain  a matter  ourburden  the  reader  ta 
this  boke,  with  the  mote  manyfold  then  necessary  rvhrrsyog  of 
euety  place. 

Sir  J'homai  More.  Worker,  fol.  824.  An  Answer  ta  a little  Bake 
that  John  Frith  made. 

Ettmenes  did  not  only  think  all  carriages  to  be  oaer-huxdsnsoms 
but  the  number  of  his  meo  to  be  more  troublcsom  than  available. 
Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  iv,  cb.  iii.  see-  1 1 . fid.  497. 

OVER-BUY,  v.  buy,  A.  S.  byc-gan , distinguished 
from,  barter  or  exchange  ; opposed  to,  sell. 

To  procure  or  acquire  by  giving  too  much,  too  great 
n price  : to  give  too  much  for. 

But  sure  I thinke  (and  you  may  iudge  the  same) 

She  was  to  him  a goddess  in  his  tluMight, 

Although  perhaps  her  shrines  was  ouerbovght. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Barihotmew  of  Baths. 

You  bred  him  as  ray  play-follow,  and  he  is 
A man,  worth  any  woman : over-bye*  nue 
Almost  the  summe  be  payee. 

Shahipeare.  Cgmbetine,  fob  370. 

OVER-CANOPY,  canopy,  Gr.  tcutuunrsiov,  a veil  or 
covering  to  exclude  gnats,  swuwxes ; generally,  a covering. 
To  canopy ; veil  or  cover  over. 
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I know  « bank*  where  the  wild  time  Howes, 

Where  oxslips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows, 

Quite  outr-cannoped  with  luscious  woodbine, 

With  sweet  muake  roves,  and  with  eglantine. 

Shahspeare,  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  fol.  150. 

Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 
O’er-canujmes  the  glade. 

Gray.  Ode  m Ike  Spring. 

OVER-CARE,  i.  t.  excessive  care,  immoderate  care. 

■ The  very  over-care 

And  names  hi*  pomp,  would  hinder  half  the  prayer. 

Thou  hop'at,  with  sacrifice  of  oxen  slain. 

To  compass  wealth,  and  bribe  the  god  of  gain. 

To  give  thee  flocks  and  herds,  with  large  increase. 

Dry  den,  Prnivr.  The  Secvnd  Satire. 

OVER-CARRY,  to  carry  over,  too  far;  beyond  mo- 
derate bounds. 

Their  appetite  over-carries  to  a miseonecit  of  a particular  good. 

Hail,  /fonts,  voL  iu.  fol.  738.  Select  Thoughts,  89. 

OVER-CARVE,  to  carve,  ktrve , to  cut  over  or 
across. 

The  todtake,  the  wluche  is  partie  of  the  eight  sphere,  ouerkrrueth 
the  equinoctial  and  he  ouerkerueth  hjrtn  again  in  euen  partes. 

Chaucer.  The  Conclusions  of  the  Asirolobie. 


pose  too  great  a cargo , weight,  or  burthen  ; to  put  on  or  OVER- 
in  too  heavy  a load,  too  great  a quantity  ; to  lay  on  too  CHARGE. 
gTeat  a price. 

But  here  me  thinks,  my  priests  begin  to  frowne, 

And  say,  that  thus  they  shot  be  ouerchargde, 

To  pray  foe  al,  which  teems  to  do  araisw- 

Gascoigne.  The  Sit We  Glas. 


As  thought  sainet  Poule  had  leuer  that  the  priest  hod  twfly 
wireal  sane  for  ouerchargyng. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Worhcs,  fol.  229.  A Dialogue  concerning 
Heresies , Sfc. 


Your  love-sick  heart  that  overcharg'd  hath  been, 

With  pleasures  surfeit,  must  be  purg’d  with  art. 

Darnel.  The  Complaint  of  Rssssstsmd. 


- - ■ My  woman's  strength 

Is  so  a recharg'd  with  danger  like  to  grow 
About  my  marriage  that  these  tinder  things 
Dare  not  abide  in  such  a troubled  sea. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Phi  faster,  act  i.  sc.  1. 


So  com  in  fields,  and  iu  the  garden  flow’rs 
Revive,  arid  raise  themselves  with  moderate  showers 3 
But  overcharg’d  with  never-ceasing  rain, 

Become  too  moist,  and  bend  thoir  needs  again. 

Halter.  Instruction  to  a Painter. 


OVER-CLIMB,  A.  S.  ofer-ctiman,  tramcemderc. 
To  climb  over,  to  mount,  ascend,  or  get  over. 


OVER-CAST,  to  cast  or  throw  over;  sc.  darkness, 
gloom  ; both  lit.  and  met.  to  enuloud,  to  cover.  To 
east  (sec  to  Calculate)  too  much,  too  highly  ; to  reckon 
too  much. 

His  folk  went  vjdo  hmd,  him  seluen  was  be  last, 

To  bank  ouer  pe  Mind,  plankee  j>ei  oner  Luf. 

R.  Brunnc , p»  70. 

Now  shineth  it,  aivd  now  it  raineth  fast, 

Right  so  can  gery  ( fickle]  Venus  overeat/ 

The  heries  of  hire  folk. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmighlet  Tale , v.  1538. 
Where  behynde  a man's  backe 
For  though  he  ( Detraction]  praise,  be  fint  some  locke, 

Whir  he  of  his  tale  is  ay  the  taste, 

That  all  the  price  shall  ouercaste. 

Gower.  Cm/.  Am.  book  ii.  p.  47, 
Behold,  and  I shall  now  the  cloud  remoue, 

Which  ouercast  thy  mortal  sight  doth  dim  : 

Whose  moisture  doth  obscure  all  things  about. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  JEneis,  book  ii. 
But  the  King,  in  his  accompt  of  peace,  and  cnlmes,  did  much 
ouer-cast  his  fortunes,  which  pruned  for  many  yeares  together  full 
of  broken  sens,  tides,  and  tempests. 

Bacon.  King  Henry  Fit.  foL  17. 
His  eyes  with  heavy  slumber  overcast  $ 

With  force  invade  his  limbs,  and  bind  him  Cut. 

Dry  den.  Virgil.  Georgia,  kook  if. 

Reputation  is  said  to  accompany  goodness,  as  its  shadow  ; but  the 
day  may  be  overcast,  and  the  shadow  may  disapftear. 

Jortin.  Dissertation  4.  p,  1 1 6. 

OVER-CAUGHT,  i.  <.  overtake,  q.  v. 

She  sent  an  arrow  forth  with  mighty  draught, 

That  in  the  very  dore  him  overcaught, 

And,  iu  the  nape  arriving,  through  it  thril'd 
Ilia  greedy  throt*. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen e,  book  hr.  can.  7. 

( OVER-CHANGE,  i.  e.  excessive  change  or  mulA- 
bility ; fickleness  or  versatility. 

*~  Thou  art  a shameless  villain, 

A thing  out  of  the  over  change  of  nature  ; 

Sent  like  a thick  cloud  to  disperce  a plague 
Upon  weak  cutching  women. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Maid’s  Tragedy,  act  v. 

OVER-CHARGE,  e.  \ To  charge  or  load  too 
Over-charge,  it.  Jmuch,  too  heavily  ; to  im- 


Thls  fatal  gin  thus  ouerctambe  our  wallet, ' 

St uft  with  arm'd  men. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  AZneis,  book  ii. 

OVER-CLOUD,  t».  to  cloud  or  cover  owr;  to  throw 
or  otherwise  place  a cover  or  shade  over,  to  obscure. 

A gathering  mist  o’ere&mds  her  chearful  eyes, 

And  from  her  cheeks  the  rosy  colour  flies. 

Dr  yd  at.  Virgil.  .F.nnd,  book  xi. 

Then  os  the  silver  empress  of  the  night, 

(T erclouded,  glimmers  in  a fainter  light, 

So  fro  if  n with  age,  and  shut  from  lights  supplies, 

In  laiy  rounds  scarce  roll  his  feeble  eyes. 

Tichell.  The  Phenix  from  Claud, an. 

Tet  still,  o' erclouded  with  a constant  frown, 

He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 

Cowper.  Conversation. 

OVER-CLOY,  to  cloy  or  clog  up  to  an  excess,  the 
senses  or  sensitive  powers  ; to  pall,  to  surfeit,  to  an  ex- 
cess. 

-•  — ——  For  the  Dukes  cousin. 

Is  hy  this  lime  in’s  violent  fit  of  mirth, 

And  a device  must  be  sought  out  for  suddainly, 

To  over-clvy  the  passion. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Passionate  Madman,  act  if.  sc.  I, 

OVER-COLD,  D.  ouer-lcoud,  preefrigidut,  too  cold 
or  chilling^;  met.  too  chilling,  too  frigid,  too  unim- 
passioned. 


Xtseemetb  by  tltcse  instances  of  water,  that  for  nourishment,  the 
water  is  almost  all  in  all,  ami  that  the  earth  doth  but  keep  the  plant 
upright,  and  save  it  from  over-heat  and  oversold  ; oimI  therefore  is 
a comfortable  experiment  for  good  drinkers. 

Baev n.  Natural  History,  Cent.  r.  see.  411. 

Whom  he  dares  not  openly  to  backbite,  nor  wound  with  a direct 
censure,  be  strikes  smoothly  with  an  over-cold  praise. 

Ha/I.  Works,  vol  i.  fol.  180.  Characterisms  of  Tices , book  ii. 

OVER-COME,  \ A.  S.  ofcr-cuman  ; D.  ooerko- 

Over-co'mer,  f men,  supervenire,  tuprrare , vin- 

Over-co'mino,  ».  f cere,  **  from  over,  super,  and  come, 

Ovbr-co'mingly.  ) venire,  ut  superarea  super,”  rays 
Skinner. 

To  come  over ; to  come  over  a country  or  territory,  sc. 
with  a superior  power  ; and  thus,  to  subject,  to  subdue, 
to  conquer  ; to  surmount,  to  surpass,  to  excel. 
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Uaderstoimdey  eke  pc  dedai  >at  £ulke  tty  chard  dude  el  so, 
pat  li«  oe  oueroome  najt  kynges  alone,  ae  gut  more  Jnexto 
Ac  ourr  com  deuel,  * adoun  hjm  caste 
To  cadere  as  hii  wrestled. 

R.  GintceAer,  p.361. 

Tuenty  arete  batail**  In*  oiserkam. 

R.  Bruner,  p.  6. 

In  the  world  ghe  schulcn  hauc  disease.  but  Irate  gho  1 haue 
ouercomc  the  world.  Wiclif.  John,  ch.  xvii. 

For  in  the  world  shat  ye  bane  tribulation : bid  be  of  good  rhcare, 

1 hauc  ouercome  tho  world*.  Bille,  .Anna  1551. 

For  of  whom  oay  man  is  oMrreomun  of  him  also  he  is  seruauat. 

Wichf  2 Peter,  ch.  ii- 

For  of  whomesoeimr  a man  is  oner  com*  vnto  )•  same  i*  he  in 
bondage.  Bdd*,  Anno  1551. 

And  therfure  1 prey  you,  that  in  this  necessitee  and  in  this  node 
to  caste  you  to  overarm*  your  herte.  For  Seo«k  sayth,  that  “ he 
that  ovtrcometh  his  he  its,  urercomeM  twiea." 

Chanter.  The  Tale  of  Meltbexst,  p.  11 9. 
This  roanoe  o» tereomer  had  coreprebesdad  all  this  tbyng,  by  num- 
ber of  accompting  ia  astr  anomie. 

Id.  Boeeiut,  book  i.  p.  408. 

Re  ouercomer,  as  it  is  sided,  hath  put  an  vnracke  lurd,  fodder  to 
his  cruel  horse,  that  is  to  saie,  Hercules  slough  Dimnedes,  and 
made  his  hunw  to  fret  ten  him. 

Id.  Ik.  book  it.  p.  445. 
This  kyng,  whan  that  his  dale  was  come, 

With  strength  of  dethe  was  ok ercome. 

Gower . Cvnf.  Am.  Prologue,  p.  13. 
lie  found  the  meaues  to  subdue  both  the  one  and  the  other,  cum* 
polling  as  well  the  owereoaierr,  as  the  ourreome,  to  be  his  tributaries 
sod  subiectcs. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curl  tut,  £oL  4.  col.  i. 

When  with  a thousand  tongues  swift- wing'd  Fame  cornea 
And  tells  of  March’s  gallant  victories  ; 

Who  what  withstands  subdues } all  overcome*  / 

Malting  his  way  through  fiercest  enemies. 

DnmcL  Hutary  of  Civil  Wart,  book  rii. 

Mac.  Can  such  things  be, 

And  ouercome  vs  like  a rummer's  dowd, 

Without  our  special!  wonder  ? 

Shaktpenre.  Macheih,  fbl.  142. 

AH  runnes  here  to  tho  over-eommer : and  overcomming  implies 
both  fighting  and  successo. 

Hail.  Work*,  vaU  L fbl.  336.  dec.  5.  spist  5. 

That  they  should  so  boldly  and  avenomingty  dedicate  to  him 
such  things  as  are  not  fit. 

More.  Omj.  Cabbala,  (1653,)  p.  73. 

So  long  she  traretld,  till  at  length  she  came 
To  an  hiUcs  side,  which  did  to  her  lewrej 
A title  valley  subirct  to  the  saute, 

All  cover'd  with  thick*  woodet  that  quite  it  rwroimf. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queen*,  book  an.  can.  7. 

So  (after  Diomed)  instantly,  the  field  war  overcome 
With  thklce  impressions  of  the  Greek**. 

Chapman.  Homer.  l/iad,  book  iv.  foL  60. 

■ .i  About  bis  [Hedor]  lips,  a fume 

Stood,  as  when  th'  ocean  is  inrmg’d,  his  eye*  were  overcome 
With  fervor,  and  resembl'd  flames;  tel  off  by  his  darks  browes. 

Id.  Ik.  book  xv.  fol.  213. 

OVEIUCOSTLY,  too  co.Ui/;  too  highly  valued  or 
prized,  too  expensive. 

Thaw  pi  ayes  which  are  usually  acted  and  frequented  in  over- 
costly,  I'&sninatr,  strange,  meretricious,  lust-exoting  apparell,  arc 
questionless  unseemly,  yea  unlawful  unto  Christinas. 

Prytime.  Hitt  rio- Motive,  act  V.  SC.  7, 

OVER-COVER,  to  cover  over,  to  conceal. 

Tho  deuyll  our  aduer*ary  is  not  oisely  content  to  sette  vs  in  this 
lows  and  vyle  otfycv,  Imt  also  hee  hath  taken  aware  the  lyghte  of 
doyngs  good  works*,  aud  ourr  cornered  rs  with  darranesa. 

Fisher.  Th*  S*uen  FcnyientyaU  Pm/me*,  sig-  y.  5. 


And  w mildest  thou  ham  hirto  Imfce  at  thee  *a omer-tnrnered  with 

nsughtynes. 

Fleet,  hsotruetion  of  a Chrutian  Homan,  sig.  I. 

The  bugs  were  old  and  overcovered  with  dust  as  if  they  had  lain 
them  40  year*.  Hood.  Fatti  (Xrontensu,  vol.  ii.  fnl.  67. 

OVER-COUNT,  to  count  or  compute  loo  much,  too 
many,  in  comparison  with  another ; more  than ; to  tell 
or  number  more  than. 

At  land  thou  know'st 

How  much  we  do  o're-coimt  thee. 

Pom.  At  land  indeed 

Thou  dost  oreemmt  me  of  my  father's  house. 

Shaitpeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  349. 

OVER-CREDULOUS,  too  credulous,  credulous  to 
excess  ; believing,  trusting  too  easily. 

Let  us  not  be  so  aver-credulo u »,  unless  God  hath  blinded  us,  as 
to  trust  our  dear  souls  into  the  hands  of  men  that  beg  so  devoutly 
for  the  pride  and  gluttony  uf  their  own  becks  and  bodies,  that  sue 
and  sol  licit  so  eagerly,  not  fur  the  saving  of  souls,  the  consideration 
of  which  can  have  here  no  place  at  all,  but  for  their  bithoprickt, 
deaneries,  prebends,  aud  chanocuee. 

Msit an.  Works,  voL  i.  fol.  27.  Of  Ref  tr  mat  ion  in  England. 
And  thus  I hope  I have  satisfactorily  answered  this  objection 
without  shifts  oe  evasions,  and  rectified  these  mistaken  fathers' 
meanings,  with  which  our  opposites  have  seduced  the  illiterate 
orer-crettulaui  vulgar. 

Prynne.  Treachery  and  DittoyaJly , Sfc.  part  iii.  p.  143. 
OVER-CROW,  to  crow  over ; to  triumph  over,  to 
insult. 

Ham.  0, 1 dye  Horatio  : 

The  poteht  povson  quite  onsmnwi  my  spirit. 

Shaktpeare.  Hamlet,  IbL  281. 

Little  him  answered  the  oakc  again*, 

Hut  ycelded,  with  shame  and  grief*  adawed, 

That  of  a weed*  hee  was  overcrowed. 

Spenter.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  February. 

Thun  mn  tba  viUcin  him  to  overcrow, 

And  brought  unto  him  swords,  ropes,  poison,  fire, 

And  all  that  alight  him  to  perdition  drew. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  9. 

OVER-DARE,  to  dart  to  an  excess;  to  face  dan- 
ger, to  provoke  it,  to  an  excess,  rashly,  wantonly. 

And  danger  oaer-dartt,  if  it 
From  inatice  disagree. 

Warner.  A tb  to  n't  England,  book  iii.  ch.  xvi. 
Could  you  not  cure  one,  sir,  of  being  too  rash 
And  over-daring  t there  now’s  ray  disease  : 

Fool  heidy  as  they  say.  ... 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Lore's  Cure,  act  in.  ■*.  1. 

OVER-DATE,  to  date  or  mark,  note  or  fix  a time, 
gone  or  passed  over ; to  count  or  reckon  passed  or  be- 
yond the  right  time. 

And  had  ha  also  redeem’d  his  or erdnted  minority  from  a pupilage 
under  bishops,  lie  would  much  less  have  mistrusted  his  par  lament. 
Mdton.  Work*,  vol.  L Col-  440.  An  Answer  to  Eikon  Rautihe. 

OVER-DEAR,  too  dear,  dear  to  an  excess;  too 
highly  prized,  valued  or  esteemed. 

ber  ne  ssulde  nan  mate  n*  dryoka,  bote  yt  were  ouerder*. 

R.  G/ourttJer,  p.  389. 

Neither  are  these  earthly  comfort*  more  defective  in  yielding  full 
satisfaction  to  the  suut,  then  dangerous  in  their  over  dear  fruition  I 
for  too  much  delight  in  them,  robs  us  of  more  solid  contentments. 
Halt.  Works,  voL  iii.  fol.  SOI.  <5/  ContentaUon,  sec.  7. 

OVER- DEEP,  too  deep  i dipped  or  sunk  too  low; 
consequentially,  holding  too  much. 

Too  much  oyl  puts  tut  the  Lamp ; both  reason  and  health  are 
drowned  in  over-deep  craw. 

Halt.  Works,  vol.  iii.  fol  1 1 . Chrittian  Moderation,  book  i.  sec.  7. 

OVER-DELICATE,  too  delicate ; delicate,  nice, 
dainty,  to  an  excess. 
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OVER*  Both  religion  and  nght  reuon  requite,  (bet  we  should  not  be 
DELI*  wanton,  and  oter^de hcate  in  our  cunteutroetil*,  that  our  pleasure* 
CATE.  should  be  like  ourselves,  masculine  and  (BinpeTatt. 

H*H,  Works,  vol. lit.  fol.  II.  Christian  Modrratio*, book  L see. 7 . 

WQM.  OVER-DIQHT,  dtghl,  dtckwl,  arrayed  or  covered 
«•  — y-i_ j over. 

Tbo,  mono  an  day  discovered  heaven*  face 
To  finful  men  with  datlUMS  orerdiykl. 

This  gentle  crew  pan  from  their  eyv-lid*  chace 
The  drowzic  humour  of  the  dampmh  night, 

And  did  tbcrasidre*  into  Uuiir  iuurney  uight.  _ 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queme , book  IT.  Can.  8. 

OVER-DO,  *)  A.  S.  ofer  done,  done  too  much. 
Over-done.  J To  do  too  much,  to  do  or  act,  to  an 
excess. 

Thing  that  is  over  Jon,  it  vol  not  preve 
Aright,  as  clerkei  bain  it  i*  a vice  ; 

Wberfure  in  that  I hold  him  lowed  and  nice. 

Chaucer.  Tfie  Channnet  Yruvumes  Prologue,  v.  16113. 
For  any  thing  so  oner -done,  is  fro  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose 
end  both  at  th*  first  anil  now,  was,  and  ib  to  hold  as  'twer  the 
mirrour  vp  to  nature.  Sitakspeure.  Hamlet,  fuL  266. 


Fear  still  supererogats*  and  overdoes. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  viii.  p.  219. 

OVER-DRESS,  to  dress  too  much;  to  dress,  deck, 
clothe,  or  adorn  with  clothes  to  an  excess. 

But  treat  the  gudden  like  a modest  fair, 

Not  over-dress,  not  leave  her  wholly  bare; 

Let  not  each  beauty  every  where  be  njf'd, 

Where  half  the  skill  is  decently  to  hide. 

f\,pe.  Essays.  Epistle  4.  V.  52. 
To  suit  the  dress  demands  the  actor's  art,  , 

Yet  there  are  those  who  over-dress  the  part. 

Lloyd,  The  diet  or. 

OVER-DRIVE,  A.  S.  ofer-drifan. 

To  drive  or  force  to  move  along,  loo  much,  too  far, 
too  fast. 


And  be  sayd  vnto  him  : my  lord  knoweth  y’  I haue  ten  die  chil- 
dren, ewes  and  kyne  with  yocg,  voder  myn*  hand*?,  which  yf  men 
should  ouerdryue  but  euen  one  daye,  the  hole  flock*  would®  die. 

Bible,  An  no  1551.  Genesis,  ch.  xuiii. 

OVER-DROWNED,  drowned,  drenched,  steeped 
in  moisture,  wetted,  too  much,  to  an  excess. 


When  casting  round  her  over-drowned  eyes, 

She  on  a marble  rock  at  hand,  beheld. 

In  characters  deepe  cut  with  iron  stroke, 

A blwphcnrd's  rnoane. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  1 . 

OVER-DRY,  too  dry ; dry  or  drained,  parched  to 
an  excess.  See  an  Example  from  Bacon  in  v.  Over- 
moist. 


Such  are  butter'd  meats,  coodite,  powdered,  and  overdryed. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Me/anchoiy. 

OVER-DYE,  to  dye  too  much;  to  dye,  stain,  or 
tinge  with  too  much  colour. 

1 But  were  they  false 

As  o're-df  d blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters  ; false 
As  dice  ore  to  be  wish’d,  by  on*  that  Uses 
No  burn®  'twist  his  and  nunc ; yet  were  it  true. 

To  my  this  boy  were  like  me. 

ShaAspeare.  Winter's  Tale , fol.  278. 


OVER-E'AGER,*)  Too  eager;  eager,  sharp, 
Over-e'aoerly.  f keen,  ardent  to  an  excess. 

I have  scon  sad  examples  of  extravagance  in  the  more  modest 
and  private,  but  oter-eagrr  pursuits  of  these  recreations,  [game*  of 
chance.)  Gvodman.  Wait.  Eo.  Omf.  p.  1. 

We  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful!  for  what  we  have,  while*  we 
do  c ier-tugeriy  reach  after  wliat  we  have  nof. 

UaU.  Works,  voL  iii,  fol  648.  The  Balm  of  Gilead,  sec  2. 


OVER-EARNEST,  too  earnest ; earnest,  ( yearn-  OVRR* 
ing,)  anxious,  ardent,  eager,  solicitous,  intent  upon,  to 
excess.  NhST. 

Ban.  Tee  Cassius,  and  from  henceforth  OVER- 

When  vim  ore  osier-earnest  with  your  Brutus,  FLOW. 

Hec'l  tninlu!  your  mother  chides,  and  leaue  you  so.  . 

Shakspfnrr.  Julius  Conor,  fol.  125. 

Whether  happening  by  chance,  or  whether  the  two  captains  did 
over-earnest/y  seek  each  to  get  the  upper  hand. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  v.  ch.  vi.  sec.  3.  fol.  784. 

OVER-EXQUISITE,  too  exquisite ; exquisite, 
sought,  selected  too  nicely,  too  anxiously ; too  anxious 
or  careful  in  selecting. 

Eh  B».  Peace,  brother,  be  not  so  over-exfuisite 
To  caxl  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils. 

Milton.  Comm,  »,  359. 

OVER-EYE,  to  eye,  see,  or  look  over;  to  over-see, 
to  omr-look,  lo  observe. 

■ 1 — Here  sit  I La  the  skit, 

Awl  wretched  finite*  secrets  heedfidly  ore-eye. 

SJraktpeare.  Love’s  Labour  Last,  fob  133. 

W'itlua  litis  eight  hours,  1 took  leave  of  him, 

And  oerr^yd  him,  having  some  slight  business 
That  forc'd  me  out  o'  th'  way. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Wild  Goose  Chase,  set  L sc.  1 . 

OVER-FALL,  D.  ouer-valten ; to  fall  over;  the 
falls  or  over-falls  of  the  Nile  were  called  Caiadupi.  See 
Catadupe. 

Toatatn*  addeth,  that  thorns  people  which  dwelt  near  those  foils 
of  waters  are  deaf  from  their  infancy,  like  those  that  dwell  nynr 
the  Catadupf,  or  overfalls  of  Nilus-  But  this  1 hold  as  feign’d. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  sec.  7.  fid.  27. 

OVEll-FARRE,  too  far,  to  too  great  an  extent  or 
degree. 

Bat  though  I could  not  with  each  estimable  wonder  ouerfarre 
belt-cue  that,  yet  thus  farre  I will  boldly  publish  her,  she  bore  a 
miiute  that  cauy  could  not  but  call  faire. 

ShaAspeare.  Ttcelflh  Night,  fob  260. 

OVER-FIERCE,*)  Too  fierce  ; fierce , furious,  or 

Over-meek.  J violent  to  excess. 

Too  meek ; meek,  mild,  or  gentle  to  excess. 

How  could?  August  so  many  year**  well  passe  ? 

Nor  ovenneke  nor  ovtrferce  be  was. 

Fncertaine  Auctors.  Praise  of  Measure  Keeping. 

OVER-FLOAT,  D.  ouer-vlielen  ; tier,  uber-flUsten. 

To  float  (A.  S.  fleot-an)  over ; to  flow  over,  to  pass 
over  upon  the  surface. 

Ev’n  in  their  line*  and  trenches  they  contend  ; 

And  scarce  their  walls  the  Trojan  troops  defend: 

The  town  u fill'd  with  slaughter,  and  o'er  foots, 

With  a red  deluge,  their  increasing  moats. 

Dryden.  Ftryil.  JEneid,  book  x. 

OVER-FLOW,  Lat._/?tf-ere;  A.  S.  flow -an, 

Over-plow,  «.  >ofer-ftowan,  super /lucre  ; I). 

OvER-ru/wiNG,  ».  J ouer-vloeden  ; Sw.  ojwer-floda. 

To  flow  over ; to  move  as  water  over  the  brim,  to 
rise,  to  be  or  exist  in  an  excess  of  fullness,  in  super- 
fluity, copiousness,  or  plenty  ; to  be  full  or  abundant, 
copious  or  plentiful  to  an  excess ; to  abound. 

To  flow  over ; to  submerge,  to  inundate  ; to  run  or 
spread  over. 

They  schulea  gyevnto  your*  forum  a good  mnun  and  wel 
filled,  and  sliakun  togider  and  over/Lwynye. 

IFicitf.  Lake,  ch.  vi. 

Ilcre  cares  redouble ; loue  doth  rise  and  rage  again*, 

And  omerfowes  with  rwctlyng  etormes  of  wrath. 

Surrey.  Firyil.  AZneis,  book  iv. 
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OVER- 

FLOW. 

OVER- 

FKKELY. 


Within  that  wood  them  v»  a covert  glade, 

Forcin'  a narrow  fount,  to  them  well  kitowne. 

Through  which  it  *u  uneath  for  wight  to  wade, 

And  now  by  fortune  it  was  ovcrflowue. 

Spauer.  Fame  Quemt,  book  iii.  can.  5. 


Lao.  A kinde  overflow  of  kindness?,  there  arc  no  faces  truer, 
then  those  that  are  so  wash'd,  how  much  better  is  it  to  weep  for  joy, 
then  to  joy  at  weeping  ? 

ShaAipeare.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  fol.  101. 


Thy  overflow  of  good,  eonuerts  to  load, 

And  thy  abundant  goudnesse  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  *c*nne. 

Id.  Richard  It.  fol.  43. 


Nor  swelling  streames  of  that  god  snakic-pac'd, 

Which  iiath  so  often  with  hi*  overflowing 
Thee  drenched. 

Spemer.  The  Ruint  of  Rome. 
Poets,  that  lasting  marble  seek. 

Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek  : 

We  write  in  sand,  our  language  grows, 

And  like  the  tide  our  work  o'erflumt, 

Whiter.  Of  Engtiah  Verve. 

Other  passions,  like  other  riven,are  most  liked,  when  the)-  calmly 
flow  within  their  wonted  hunks  ; but  of  seraphic  love,  as  of  Nilus, 
the  very  inundations  might  bo  desireable,  and  his  overflowing!  make 
him  the  more  welcome. 

Bogle.  Horii,  vol.  i.  fol.  253.  Seraphic  Lave. 

Nor  was  it  his  indigence  that  forced  him  to  make  the  world, 
thereby  to  make  new  acquisitions  ; but  his  goodness,  that  pressed 
him  to  manifest,  and  to  impart  his  glory,  and  the  good*,  which  ho 
ao  overflotctngly  abounds  with.  Id.  Ih.  fol.  270. 


OVER-FLUTTER,  to  flutter  over  ; to  move  over, 
as  any  thin g floating,  when  shaken  by  the  wind. 

Already  this  hot  cock  in  bush  and  tree. 

In  field  and  tent  o’rrflulleri  his  next  hen  ; 
lie  asks  her  not  who  did  so  taste,  nur  when. 

Donne.  The  Progreu  of  the  Saul. 

OVER-FLY.  A.  S.  ofer-fleon  ; D.  ouer-vlieghen , 
tupervolarc,  to  fly  over. 

' A sailing  kite 

Can  scarce  u'erfly  them  in  a day  arid  night. 

Dry  den. 

OVER-FOND,")  Too  fond ; fondt  floating  upon, 
Ovei-fo'ndly.  J loving  to  an  excess. 

Lament  not  Kve,  but  patiently 

What  justly  thou  hast  lost ; nor  set  thy  heart, 

Thus  u» er-fond  on  that  which  is  not  thine. 

Milton,  /‘aradite  Lett,  book  jri,  v.  289. 
But  Doonegilda,  cruel,  crafty  dame, 

Great  Allas  mother,  over-fond  of  fame. 

Brooke*.  Comtantia. 

Perhaps,  lest  Israel  overfbndly  led, 

In  rating  worth  when  envy  leaves  the  dead, 

Might  plant  a gTuve,  invent  new  rites  divine. 

Make  him  their  idol,  and  the  grave  their  shrine. 

ParmeB.  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

OVER-FORCE,  too  much,  too  great,  excessive  forct 
or  violence. 

Then  Jason  ; and  his  javelin  seem’d  to  take, 

But  foil'd  w ith  over- force  and  whin'd  above  hit  back. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Afelatnorphotei,  book  viii. 

OVER-FRAUGHT,  fraught  or  freighted  too  much ; 
freighted  or  laden  too  heavily. 

I aaw,  1 bad  Lore’s  pinnace  averfnuyht. 

Donne.  Air  and  Angela. 

OVER-FREELY,  too  freely ; freely  or  liberally,  to 
an  excess. 


Though  we  may  easily  play  the  prodigals  in  parting  (over-fTedy) 
«ith  our  gifts,  wc  can  scarce  be  ao  in  the  payment  of  our  debts. 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  255.  Seraphic  Love. 


OVER-FREQUENT,  loo  frequent;  repeated  too 
often,  or  too  many  limes. 

~ You  are 

Observ’d,  against  the  gravity  long  maintain’d 
In  Italy,  (where  to  see  a maid  uii masq'd 
Is  held  a blemioh)  to  be  overfreguent 
In  giving  or  receiving  visits. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  i.  tc.  1. 


OVER- 

FRE- 

QUENT 


OVER- 

GO. 


OVER-FRIEZED,  occr;  or  covered  over 

with  frieze. 

On  their  heddes  were  bonnettes  all  opened  at  the  itii.  quarters, 
auerfryted  with  flat  gold  of  damaske. 

Halt.  Henry  Flit.  The  teeond  Yere. 

OVER-FRUITFUL,  too  fruitful;  fruitful  or  pro- 
ductive to  an  excess. 


It  had  formerly  been  said,  that  the  casinos*  of  blank  verse  raiders 
the  'poet  too  luxuriant ; but  that  the  labour  of  rhyme  bound*  and 
circumscribes  an  over-fruitful  fancy. 

Dryden.  Prove  fVvrk*,  vol.  L p.  29.  Of  Dramatic*  /W. 

OVER-FULL,  too  full;  filled  or  laden  to  an  excess. 

But  being  ouer-fnll  of  selfo-aflaires, 

My  mind  did  lose  it. 

Shahtpeart.  Midrummer  Nighft  Dream,  fol.  146. 
OVER-GILD,  A.  S.  ofer-gildan;  svper-deaurare  ; 
D.  ouer-gatden ; Ger.  utter-golden. 

To  gild  over  ; to  cover  over  with  gold. 

Of  siluere  wele  oner-gilt. 

R.  Brtame,  p.  167. 

It  was  of  laton  ouergylte. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  viii.  p.  253. 
What  if  they  wokl  & I shew  you,  that  tbei  haue  sene  that  the 
pece  of  ailoer  was  oner  gitte. 

Sir  Thomat  More.  H’orkt*,  foL  126.  A Dialogue  concerning 
Here  tie*. 


OVER-GIRDED,  girded  or  girl , too  much,  too 
closely ; girded,  fastened,  bound,  constrained  to  an 
excess. 


When  the  gentle  west  winds  shall  open  the  fruitful  bosom  of  the 
Earth,  thus  over-girded  by  j-out  imprisonment,  then  the  flown*  pul 
forth  and  spring,  and  then  the  sun  shall  scatter  the  mists,  and  the 
manuring  hand  of  the  tiller  sliall  root  up  all  that  burdens  the  soil 
without  thank  to  your  bondage.  i 

Mitlon.  flbrit,  vol.  L fol.  52.  Reautn  of  Church  Government. 

OVER-GLAD,  too  glad ; glad  or  cheerful,  joyous 
or  rejoicing  to  an  excess. 

But  wlian  I am  there,  as  she  is, 

Myn  hert,  as  I you  saide  er  this, 

Suintyme  of  hir  is  sore  adradde, 

And  sometyme  is  ouergtadde, 

All  out  of  rvule,  and  out  of  niace. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  iv.  p.  99. 

OVER-GLANCE,  to  glance  over  ; to  throw  or  cast 
the  eyes  over. 

Nath.  I will  over  glance  the  superscript. 

Shahtpeare.  Love't  Labour  L*t,  fob  132. 

OVER-GLIDE,  to  glide  over ; to  move  or  pass, 
smoothly,  evenly,  and  steadily  over. 

[That  sonne]  whose  glaunting  light  ths  cords  dyd  oner  glyde, 
Wyatt.  ft.  32.  The  Auetor. 

OVER-GO,  ">  A.  S.  ofer-gan  ; D.  ouer-gaen;  Sw. 

Overgone.  J oftcer-ga , traneire , to  go  or  pass  over  ; 
and  consequently  to  surpass,  to  exceed,  to  excel. 

To  go  or  pass  over  ; and  consequently,  to  oppress  or 
tread  down,  to  weigh  down,  to  subject,  to  subdue. 

be  erle  ansuerd  nouht,  he  Me  Jrat  word  ouer-oo, 

No  >ing  >oi  on  be  >ouht,  tilfe  vengesune*  folk  on  >o. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  220. 
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I trow*  it  it  ouergme  forgh  William  conn  tier  our#. 

li.  Brume,  p.  64. 

Edward  is  dcde,  alia* ! messenger*  ouenrent 
To  William.  Id.  p»  69. 

And  yet  thou  host  thi*  comfort,  lo  paide. 

That  as  her  ioyes  mo  ten  overgone, 

So  mote  her  sorrow®*  pawn  everichono. 

Chaucer.  Tnilu s and  Creseide,  book  i.  p.  234. 
But  Saul  let  it  oueryone, 

And  did  not  the  god*  bexte. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  ?ii.  p,  236. 
The  dale*  whan  the  aonne  brent, 

A large  cloude  hem  ouermenl. 

Id.  lb.  book  r.  p.  136. 
Wherein  these  menne  lisle  like  I ust  ye  scholeri  to  passe  and 
ouer  gae  theyr  madde  wayster  in  this  poynte,  and  den  ye  theae 
thingex  all  together.  Sir  7'hoauit  Mart.  /Furies,  fol.  478. 

The  bound*  once  overgone  that  hold  men  in, 

They  never  stay ; but  on  from  bad  to  worse. 

Danxl.  History  of  Civil  Wan,  book  if. 
Aicmr.  Forgive  what  1 have  done ; 

For  I am  so  cregone  with  injurwx 
Unheard  of,  that  I low  consideration 
Of  what  I ought  to  do. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Maid'*  Tragedy,  act  iiL 

OVER-GORGED,  gorged  too  much;  gorged  or 
glutted,  crammed  to  an  exces*. 

By  diuillish  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 

And  like  ambitious  Sylla  ouergorg' d. 

With  gobbets  of  thy  roolhcr-bltifduig  heart. 

Shahtpmre.  Henry  PI.  Second  Pert,  fol.  137. 

To  turn  purveyor  to  an  ovrrgorg’d 
And  bloated  spider,  til)  the  pamper'd  jiest 
Is  made  familiar,  watches  his  approach, 

Cornea  at  his  call,  and  serves  him  fur  a friend. 

Coeyer.  The  Teak,  book  f. 

OVER-GRACE,  to^racc  too  much;  to  favour,  to 
honour,  to  decorate  to  an  excess. 

But  that  yon  think  to  over  grace  me  with 
The  marriage  of  your  sister,  troubles  me. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  A King  nnd  no  King,  act  L if.  i. 

OVER-GRASSED,  grassed  too  much;  covered  or 
grown  over  with  too  much  grass. 

For  they  bene  like  fowl*  wagmoires  overgratt. 

Spenser.  Shepherd *»  Calendar.  September. 

OVER-GREAT,*)  D.  ourr-groof,  prrmagnus. 
Over-ore*  atness.  y Too  great ; great,  grown,  in- 

creased, augmented,  enlarged,  magnified  ; aggrandized 
to  an  excess. 

But  when  a roan  hath  overgret  a wit, 

Ful  oft  him  happeth  miwirn  it. 

Chaucer.  The  CAanonew  iemannet  Prologue,  f.  16116. 
Wall,  though  my  folic  be  greater  then  my  fortune,  yet  onergreat 
were  mine  vnoonstands,  if  (in  mine  own*  benalfe)  I should  compilo 
to  manie  suadria  songs  and  tenets. 

Gascoigne.  To  the  Header*  generally. 
Whieh  kinde  of  behauiour  prouoked  their  rasa  the  more,  as  if 
this  bis  ouer  great  feare  had  certainly  argued  a guilty  conscience. 

Savile.  'IhcUui,  book  iiL  fol.  104. 
The  overgreatness  of  Selcueui  brought  no  lev*  danger  to  the  its! 
of  the  new  kings  than  that  of  Antigonua  had  done. 

Ralegh.  Hutory  of  the  If  or/d,  book  if.  rh.  v.  see.  5.  fol  526. 
Neither  wm  there  ever  prince  bereaved  of  his  dependence  by  hil 
Councell ; except  where  there  hath  beene,  either  an  over  great  nr  tte 
in  one  rounselloor,  or  an  orerstrict  combination  in  dirm ; which 
are  things  soone  found,  and  holpen. 

Bacon.  Essay  20.  p.  120. 

OVER-GREEDY,  loo  greedy ; greedy , hungering, 
ravening  after,  to  an  excels. 

While  he  is  so  overgreedy  to  fix  a name  of  ill  sound  upon  ano- 
ther not*,  how  stupid  he  i*  to  expose  himself  or  hi*  own  friend*  to 
the  same  ignomy, 

MiU<m.  Harts,  voL  i.  fol  107.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnstus. 
VOL.  XXV. 


O^ER-GROSS.  Ger,  uhergross;  loo  gross  ; gross,  OVER, 
great,  coarse,  to  excess.  GROSS. 

Hut  then  it  mint  be  such  a fatness  (for  a*  for  sweet  things,  they  OVER, 
are  in  effect  always  esculent)  a*  is  not  overgrou , and  loading  of  the  HANfi 
stomach.  Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  v»L  are.  630.  . ^ 

OVER-GROW,  *)  To  groto  over ; to  grow  too  " ^ % 

Over-growth.  y much  or  too  large;  to  bud  or 
germinate,  to  vegetate ; to  increase,  to  enlarge  to  an 
excess. 

Then  may  I compt  their  lone,  like  seed  that  soone  is  sowen, 

Yet  lacking  dropjies  of  heautly  dew,  with  weedr*  is  ouergrow*. 

Gascoigne.  Hearbet.  An  absent  Dame  thus  complayneth. 

So  can  owe  soule  haua  no  place  for  the  good  come  of  spiritual 
picture,  as  long  aa  it  is  ouergmwtn  with  the  barreyn  weedes  of  carnall 
delectation. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  H’orhet,  fol.  74.  A Treaties  vpon  Harden  of 
Scripture. 

Whereby  the  vulgar  may  become  ao  wise, 

That  (with  a self-presumption  overgrown') 

They  may  of  deepest  mysteries  debate, 

Control  their  betters,  censure  acta  of  stale. 

Daniel.  History  of  Civil  Hart,  book  fi. 

— — There  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race  •• 

Granting  into  a nation,  and  now  grown 
Suspected  to  a sequent  king  who  seeks 
To  top  their  overgrowth,  as  inmate  guests 
Too  numerous. 

Mi/ton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  xiL  1. 166. 

The  fortune,  in  being  the  first  in  an  invention,  or  in  a privilege, 
doth  cause  some  times  a wonderful!  overgrowth  in  riches ; as  it  was 
with  the  first  sugar  man  in  the  Canaries. 

Bacon.  Essay  34.  p.  209. 

Even  treason  itself  dreads  not  a discovery,  if  the  overgrown 
traytor  be  but  mighty  rnough  to  bear  it  out 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  if.  p.  157. 

OVER-HAILE,  or*)  To  hale  over,  to  draw  over  ; 

Over-haul.  Jto  spread  ottr,  to  spread  out 

for  examination,  ond  consequentially,  to  examine. 

In  Drayton  it  seems  to  signify,  to  exhaust  or  draw 
forth  ; tc.  the  wind,  the  breath. 

By  that,  tlie  welked  Phadws  gan  avail# 

His  wearie  waine  ; and  now  the  frostie  night 
Her  mantle  black  through  Heaven  gan  <n •erhai/e. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  January. 

No  hunter  so  but  finds  the  broiling  of  the  west 
The  only  kind  of  hounds  for  month,  and  nostril  best  j 
That  cold  doth  seldom  fret  nor  heat  doth  overboil. 

Drayton.  Poljpolbioa,  song  3. 

OVER- HAND,  D.  ouer-hand;  the  upper  hand ; 
the  superiority. 

As  though  he  had  gotten  tberby  a great  ouerhand  on  me  in  y* 
matter. 

•Sir  Thome*  More.  Worhes,  fol.  965.  The  DebelUscisn  of  Salem 
and  By  tamer. 

[The  kyngdome  of  Christ*]  ahal  haue  the  ouerhande  tyi  his  ene- 
my es  b«  made  hys  fotcstole. 

Bible,  Anna  1551.  Psalm  1 10  note. 

OVER-HANDLED,  handled  too  much  ; treated  of, 

(in  talk  or  discourse,)  discoursed  of,  too  much. 

Nay,  then,  auoth  Adon,  yon  will  fall  agaia 
Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme. 

Shahipeure.  F’enu*  and  Adonis. 

OVER-HANG,  D.  oucr-hangen,  tuper-pendcre ; 
to  hang  over  ; to  impend  over. 

Or  if  from  where  he  is  he  doe  espie 
Some  apricock  upoa  e bough  thereby, 

Which  overhung*  the  tree  on  which  ne  stands, 
dim  Vs  up  and  strives  to  take  it  with  his  hands 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  4. 
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■ — — Look  o'er  thy  heed.  Maximum,  # 

Look  to  thy  terrour,  what  oirr-Aangi  th<re. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Prupheten,  act  T.K.  1. 
Beside  a poplar  that  o’er  hangs  the  flood. 

On  the  gran  turf  hit  dart*  conspicuous  stood. 

Fawkes.  Statius,  took  IX.  T.  331. 

fER-HAPPY,  too  happy ; enjoying  too  much 
happiness  or  felicity. 

Lord  ! would  men  let  me  alone, 

What  an  orer-Aappy  one 
Should  I think  myself  to  be, 

Might  1 in  thi*  desert  place. 

Which  most  men  bv  their  voice  disgrace, 

Live  but  undisturo'd  and  free. 

GsffM.  The  Retirement. 


3N,">  tier.  uber-harUn  ; to  harden 
j too  much  ; overhardy,  met., 


OVER-H.VRDEN, 

Over-ha'rdy. 

is  too  hardy ; firm,  hold,  daring,  confident,  to  ait  excess. 

He  was  oner  hardy,  be  Ihuci  he  gan  nssaile. 

R.  Brunet,  p.  23. 

In  youth  I was  often  outrhard tc  to  put  my  name  in  ballance  of 
doubtful  judgments. 

Gascoigne.  To  the  Reuermde  Deuinrt. 


By  laying  it  in  the  air,  it  hiu  acquired  such  a hardness,  that  it 
.n  . . — - . Boyle. 

D.  ouer-haesten,  pretprope- 


By  laying 

a brittle  like  over-hardened  steel. 

OVER-HASTE, 


Over-ha' STY.  / rare;  too  much  hasle ; too  much, 

Over-iia'stily,  < too  great  speed  ur  swiftness  ; or 
OvER-HAs'rtNr-ss.  J despatch. 

Over-hasly,  met.  having  the  feelings  or  passious  too 
quickly  excited  ; too  precipitate  or  raali. 

Though  thou  bo  love*  courte  pmsewe 
Yet  sat  it  wet,  that  thou  ewrhewe, 

That  thou  the  courte  not  ouerhast, 

For  »o  thou  might  thy  tyroe  waat. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  iii.  p.  8b. 


For  it  hath  well  appeared,  & wel  ben  proned  too,  that  the  spiritual 
indites  haue  yet  hitherto  in  arresting  fin  heresy,  right  wcl  examined 
xml  considered  fyrst  both  the  cau*e  and  the  MceMite,  and  haue  been 
rather  therin  man ve  tymes  to  slowe,  then  anye  timo  ouerhastye. 

Str  Thomas  More.  I To ekes,  fob  1012.  The  Debetlarion  of  Salem 
and  By  saner. 

We  would  not  have  those  that  read  this  work*  of  Sylva  Hyb  arum 
account  it  stTange,  or  thinkc  that  it  is  un  over-haste,  that  we  have 
set  down  particulars  untried. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent,  vi  see.  525. 

The  collection  went  not  through  the  whole  land,  by  reason  there 
was  hope  given  of  a peaceable  reconcilement ; so  ns  many  that  were 
not  over-hasty  in  their  payment,  eacaped  without  contributing  at  all. 

Baker.  King  James,  Anno  1621. 

Mauie  of  the  Normans  pursuing  the  Knglrihe  ouerhastilie  procure 
their  own  death. 

Holinshed.  The  Histone  of  England,  voL  i.  book  vui.  ch.  x.  p.  761. 


To  give  him  advice  not  to  march  away  oter-hatiily  from  the  place 
wherein  he  was  fortified.  A ,, 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  v.  ch.  l MC.  3.  fob  555, 

His  reply  was,  that  it  was  well  if  the  duke's  over  hastiness  did 
not  turn  tu  bis  disadvantage.  Rare  dry.  Mem.  p.  122. 

OVER-HEAD,  over  or  above  the  head ; being,  or 
being  raised,  on  high,  aloft. 

— Dire  was  the  noise 

Of  conflict ; over. head  the  dismal  his* 

Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  volies  flew. 

And  flying  vaulted  either  hoa*  with  fire. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  vL  L212, 

While,  overhead,  a flock  of  new  sprung  fowl 
Hangs  in  the  air,  and  does  the  sun  control ; 

Dark'ning  the  »ky  they  hover  o'er  ami  shrowd 
The  wanton  sailors  with  a feather’d  cloud. 

Waller.  O*  St.  James's  Park. 


OVER-HEAR,  A.  S.  ofer-hyran. 

Perhaps,  to  hear  over,  (*c.  any  thing  behind  which 
a listener  is  placed,)  or  to  hear  too  much,  that  which  it 
was  not  intended  should  be  heard  by  the  party  hearing. 
Whilst  in  (hi*  suit  hia  suit  he  amorously  preferr’d, 
Muylvennil  near  at  hand  the  north  wind  over-heard. 

Drayton.  Polyotbivn,  Sung  10. 
O&pring  of  heav'n  and  earth,  and  all  earth’s  lord, 

That  such  an  enemy  we  have,  who  seeks 
Our  ruin,  both  by  thee  inform'd  1 learn, 

And  from  the  parting  angel  orenhtard. 

MUton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  ix.  I.  276. 
Perhaps  your  sentiment  is  right, 

Heav'n  grant  we  may  nut  sutler  by't. 

For  should  friend  Davie*  overhear, 

He’ll  publish  ours  another  year. 

IJoyd.  The  two  Rubnck  Puls. 

OVER- II EAT,  to  heat  too  much  ; to  heal , to  in- 
flame to  an  excess.  See  Over-cold  for  an  example 
from  Bacon. 

Ah  ! gracious  God  that  I might  aeo 
A time  when  it  wi-tv  dangerous  fur  me 
To  be  o'er-heat  with  praise ! 

But  1 within  me  bear,  alas ! too  great  allays. 

Cowley.  Ode  upon  Verses  of  Lord  BroghBTs. 

OVER-HEAVY,  too  heavy ; weighing  too  much,  of 
too  great  a weight  or  burtheu. 

And  as  for  such  beostes  as  wmtld  not  come  homo,  if  they  bo 
not  oiierAeavy  they  may  Wore  thorn  home,  and  those  that  be  to 
heavy  to  be  boren  home,  tyc  ropes  to  theyr  tailes  and  draw  them 
homo. 

Sir  Thomas  Afore.  Worker,  fob  992.  The  Dtbcllacum  of  Salem 
and  By  saner. 

OVER-HELE,  A.  S.  ofer  keUan,  operire. 

To  hete  or  heal,  i.  e.  to  cover  over. 

Dost  thou  not  know  me  ? I too  well  know  thee, 

By  thy  rode  voice,  that  doth  so  hoarsely  blow ; 

Thy  hair*,  thy  beard,  thy  wings,  ore-tuf  d with  snow. 

Ben  Janson.  Maujues  at  Court,  fid.  121.  Twelfth  Night,  (1608.) 

OVER-HEND,  to  overtake,  q.  v.  to  capture  after 
pursuit ; to  reach  or  come  up  to. 

There,  whilst  thy  entruig  th’  one  did  th'  other  stay, 

The  hindmost  in  the  gate  he  over  Amt, 

And,  as  be  pressed  in,  him  there  did  slay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qurene,  book  v.  can.  10, 

OVER-HIGH, \ Too  high;  raised,  lofty,  lifted  up. 

Over  highly.  J elevated,  exalted  to  an  excessive 
degree  or  distance. 

See  Over-low  for  an  example  from  Chaucer. 

For  tbeir  ambition,  broking  over-high. 

Could  In  no  measure  aptly  understand 
Upon  their  heads  the  danger  that  they  drew, 

Whose  force,  too  soon,  they  and  their  faction  knew. 

Drayton.  The  Afueriet  of  Quern  Margaret, 

Neither  of  three  two  author*  is  oner- highly  commended  of 
trustiness. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  ii.  ch.  xxv.  see.  4 ful.  340. 

OVER-HIP,  to  hop  over;  to  skip,  leap,  or  jump 
over,  to  pass  over,  to  omit. 

Ouro  krng  Sir  Edward  nun  litille  he  gaf, 

Till*  hu  barons  was  hard,  oner-hipped  Jura  oner  haf. 

R.  Brunne , p.  296. 

Fur  by  his  will  he  (Couetise)  wolde  eniurace 
All  that  this  wide  world*  beclippeth, 

But  ettex  he  somwhat  ouerhipptth. 

Gower.  Corn/  Am,  book  v.  p.  138. 

Now  wyng  he  had  occasion  to  make  mention  of  the  dead,  and 
spake  not  one  word  of  |turgat<rTy,  it  is  playne  inough  flint  he  knew 
nothi  ng  of  it  or  et»  wav  hr*  very  negligent  to  ouerhyppe  it. 

Pnth.  Worhes,  fol.  17.  Answer  to  Rastaf  t Dialogue. 


OVER- 

HEAR. 

OVER- 

HIP. 
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OVER-  OVER-JEALOUS,  too  jtalout ; jralout,  tnvioHs, 
JEALOUS,  suspicious  to  on  excess. 


OVER- 

LADEN. 


(.ftliuH  Ki'lf-cruter'd  ferU  akme 
nut  mtlii  he  e»1«-ein»  his  own, 

And  cold,  o'er-jealous  and  severe, 

HaH  like  * Turk,  a brother  near. 

Lloyd.  TksWhsm. 


And  Vagao  «hut  the  chamber  (tores  and  wmte  bys  waye,  fix 
they  were  all  ouertaden  wyth  wyne. 

Btble,  Anno  1551.  Judith , ch.  xiu. 
Moreouer  they  newer  vnderstode  that  saying  of  hys  death  be- 
cause they  r haitea  were  all  way  h cauls  eud  otter  lade  with  earthly 
thought  as. 

Tyndall,  harken,  fol.  260.  An  Answer  to  Str  Thamat  More's 
Dialogues. 


O VRRr 

LADES. 


OVER- 

LAY. 


OVER-JOY,  v.\  To  joy , enjoy,  or  rejoice  too 
Over  joy,  «.  J much  ; to  be  pleased,  or  delighted, 
or  gladdened,  to  an  excess. 

The  Naiads  and  the  Nymphs  extremely  overjoy'd. 

And  on  the  winding  banka  all  busily  employ’d, 

Upon  this  joyful  dav,  some  dainty  chaplets  twine. 

Drayton.  Polymlbim,  snog  15. 

Bor.  They  durst  not  speak, 

Hut  blest  themselves,  and  the  strange  means  that  bod 
Made  him  a Christian  in  this  overjoy. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher , act  r.  sc.  1. 

OVER-JUST,  to ojust;  just  to  excess,  too  scrupu- 
lously, strictly  observant  of  the  law. 

Who  [God]  evermore  approves  and  more  accepts 
(Best  pleas'd  with  hurohk  and  filial  submission) 

Him  who  imploring  mercy  sues  for  life, 

Tln'ii  who  self-rigorous  chooses  death  as  due, 

Which  argue*  over  jut,  and  selfidispleos’d 
For  self-oik  nee,  more  than  for  God  offended. 

Mi/ion.  Samson  Agsmstest  1.  515. 

OVER-KIND,  > Too  kind;  kind,  benevolent, 
Ovf.r-ki'ndness.  J beneficent, — to  an  excess. 


Straight  way  the  boatc  did  sinke,  being  ouertaden  with  the  groat 
eouiuaiiM  that  leaped  in,  and  so  drowned  them  all. 

Stour.  Henry  1.  Ammo  1 ] 20. 

OVER-LARGE,  too  large,  too  wide,  too  ex- 
tensive. 

For  as  for  doyng  our  neighbour  good,  and  al*o  the  working  for 
our  owns  necewatie,  the  neccsaitie  may  bo  niche  that  the  church 
denyeth  it  not.  But  whoso  do  interpret*  his  neccesitic  ouer  large, 
or  aide  re,  &c. 

Str  Thomat  More.  Works *,  fob  373.  Thefrrt  Fart  ^ the  Ctm- 
futation  of  Tyndall. 

OVER-LASH,  To  lash  too  much,  too  far ; to 

Over-la's  hi  no,  n.  >!et  loose,  to  throw  out,  to  cast 

Over-la'rhinqly.J  out,  to  excess;  to  throw  out (jao~ 
tare ) boastingly,  vauntingly,  vainly,  ostentatiously, 
arrogantly ; to  boast,  to  vaunt,  to  brag,  to  arrogate  too 
much. 

A nationall  church  is  srtlcd  in  the  orderly  regiment  of  certain* 
grave  overseers,  ruling  under  one  acknowledged  suveraign,  hy  whol- 
aome  and  unquestionablu  laws,  aud  by  these  laws  punishable,  if  they 
overdash,  Stc. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  iii.  fob  390.  Answer  to  the  Fmdwntion  of 
Smertynmuut,  sec.  1. 


Cam..  Sicilia  cannot  shew  himself  over-kind  to  Bohemia:  they 
were  traynd  together  in  their  child-hoods ; and  there  rooted  betwixt 
them  then  such  an  affection,  which  cannot  chute  but  braunch  now. 

SAaktfiearc.  Winter's  Tale , foL  277. 

Cuv.  O noble  *ir ! 

Your  ouerkindneste  doth  wring  tearee  from  me. 

M Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  IbL  1 1 9. 

OVER-KNOWING,  too  knowing  or  cunning;  too 
full  of  knowledge,  cunning,  subtilty. 

(To  Kinnme  up  all)  the  heart  of  man  is  wholly  set  upon  coxenage ; 
tin*  understanding  over^S moving,  mi* -knowing,  distceiubliag ; the 
will  |iretending,  and  inclining  cuntronly. 

Hall.  Her  it,  vuL  i.  fill.  464.  The  Great  Importer. 

OVER-LA'BOUR,  To  labour  too  much  ; to 

Over- la' hour,  n.  j labour,  to  work,  to  toil  to 
on  excess  ; and,  consequentially,  to  weary  or  fatigue. 

There  music  the  wycked  crane  from  their  tyranny*,  there  ruche 
as  are  •ur/aboared  be  at  rente. 

BJ.de,  Anns  1551.  Job,  ch.  iii. 

They  must  pick  me  out  with  shackle*  tir’d. 

And  aver- labour'd,  at  their  mi  Wick  mill, 

To  make  them  sport  with  blind  activity  ? 

Milton.  Samson  Agonist  rs,  1.  1337. 

Press'd  by  fresh  forces,  tier  o'er  Inhum'd  train 
Shall  quit  the  ships,  and  Greece  respire  again. 

Hope.  Hamer.  lit ad,  book  XVI. 

OVER-LADEN,  D.  ouer4aeden,  degravare , supra 
vires  onrrare. 

Laden  or  loaded  too  much ; having  too  great  a bur- 
then put  on  or  imposed  ; and,  consequentially,  weighed 
down,  borne  down. 

n Alas  !**  she  saith,  **  that  ever  I was  yshape, 

To  wed  a milksop,  or  a coward  ape, 

That  wol  ben  overindde  with  euery  wight 
Thou  dant  not  si  on  den  by  thy  wiues  right."' 

Chaucer.  The  Monbet  Prologue,  V.  13917. 

For  men  may  tnerlade  a ship  or  barge. 

Id.  The  Legend  of  Good  Women,  p.  303. 


In  a dewire  to  stand  but  so  right  ss  I am,  in  all  honest  indgs- 
mentes,  1 hour  made  this  speedy  and  true  apologia : beseeching 
all  reader*  in  the  feme  of  God  (before  whose  -Imire  wee  shall  once 
give  an  account  of  all  our  o verlathingt)  to  judge  wisely,  and 
uprightly  of  what  1 have  written. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  fol.  55.  The  Old  Religion  Advocated.  7b 
the  Reader, 

Although  I bo  far  from  their  opinion  who  write  too  over  la  that  fly, 
that  the  Arabian  tongue  is  in  one  in  two  third  parts  of  the  inhabited 
world,  yet  1 find  that  it  extendeth  where  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
is  professed.  Brerewood.  fufsirio  touching  Language!. 

i.  If  we  should  say,  that  we  are  not  accountable  for  every  hyper- 
bolical clash  or  flourish  occurring  in  the  fathers,  (it  being  well 
known,  that  they  in  their  encomiastic  speeches,  as  oralours  are 
wont,  following  the  heat  and  gaiety  of  fancy,  do  sometimes  oeer- 
AmA)  we  should  have  the  pattern  of  their  grvatewt  controvert  ills  to 
warrant  us. 

Barrow.  Pope  t Supremacy,  Supposition  1,  See.  6.  p.  3. 

OVER-LATEST,  much  too  late;  very  much  too 
late  ; delayed  by  far  too  long. 

(That)  it,  is  such  an  act  as  can  scarce  be  expiated  with  floods  of 
arrrlalett  tear**. 

Halt,  h’orht,  voL  iii.  fol.  125.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  sec.  1 . 

OVER-LAY,  1 A.  S.  ofer-liegan;  D.  over-leg- 
Over-la-'yinu.  J ghm  ; Get.  uber-Jegen,  superjacere, 
svperponere. 

To  lay  over ; and  consequently,  to  cover ; to  lay  too 
heavily  upon,  to  oppress,  to  crush,  to  smother. 

And  toki-nrs  schulen  be  in  the  sunne  and  the  moon*  and  in  the 
stair*-*  ; and  in  the  erthe  ctuerlnymys  at  fbllus.  (Premum  yen Hum.) 

Wtchf.  Lube,  ch.  uL 

W«1  tlw  holer  is  the  fire,  that  with  ashen  it  is  ouerlem. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lame,  book  iii.  p.  506. 
Full  oils  « tins  it  hath  be  Mine 
The  coroeu  |«Of An  is  ourrlt yme. 

And  hath  the  hyngra  synnw  a bought. 

All  though  the  people  agilte  nought. 

Govaer.  Con/.  Am,  book  vii.  p.  237. 

Cesar  perceyiung  that  the*  seunitb  legion  whyebe  stood*  by 
him  wss  likrwwe  sure  overtax  de  hy  the  enemy. 

Giddy ng . Ctesar.  Commentaries,  book  ii.  fob  60. 
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OVER- 

LAY. 


OVER- 

LIVE. 


Aud  the  sockets  for  the  pillar*  were  of  braise,  the  hook*  of  the 
pillars  nod  their  fillet*  of  silver  and  the  overlay  iny  of  their 
chapiter*  of  silver,  aiul  all  the  pillars  of  the  court  were  filleted  with 
shier.  Bible.  iWon  Fersitm.  Exodus,  ch.  xxxviii.  v.  17. 

And  then  the  hnrae-haire  plume,  with  which  he  waa  no  ouertaid, 
Nodded  so  horribly,  he  ding'd  back*  to  his  nuiee  and  ciide. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  vi.  fol.  94. 


The  folding  gate*  a i! tailing  light  display'd 
W ith  pomp  of  various  architrave  overlaid. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyuey,  book  XX. 


OVER-LEAP,  A.  S.  ofer  hlleapan. 

To  leap  over  ; to  jump  or  spring  over. 

For  a cat  of  a court,  cam  whanne  hym  Itkjde 
And  werlerp  hem  lygtiiche. 

Pier*  Pkmhman.  Fisim , p.  9. 

■ ■ ■■  -—■■—■■■  And,  in  contempt, 

At  one  slight  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Lights  on  his  feet 

3ft lion.  Pandit*  Loti,  book  iv.  L 181. 
Freed  from  his  keepers,  thus,  with  broken  rains, 

The  wanton  courser  pranevs  o'er  the  plains : 

Or  in  the  pride  of  youth  o'er! taps  the  mounds. 

Dryden.  Fry  it.  jplneid,  book  d. 

OVER-LEARNEDNESS,  excessive  learnedness  or 
knowledge. 

In  which  a roan  may  wonder  at  these  learned  criticks  over - 
learn* dome : and  what  ropes  of  sand  they  make  with  their  kind* 
of  iotclligenciiig  knowledge. 

Chapman.  /Aimer.  Iliad,  book  XiiL  CommenhtritU. 

OVER-LEATHER,  *.  e.  the  upper  leather.  Sir. 
ofwer-laeder. 

Nay,  sometime  more  feel  e then  shooea,  or  such  shooes  as  my  toes 
looke  through  the  osser -lent  her. 

Shaktpeare.  Taming  the  Shrew,  fol.  209. 

OVER-LEAVEN,  to  leaven,  o r raise,  or  swell  out 
too  much ; to  intermix  too  much  of  a leavening  sub- 
stance, too  much  of  a substance  of  less  purity  ; to  inter- 
mix, to  imbue  too  much. 

You  grow  not  mad  withall : I love  your  spirit. 

You  are  not  overJeaven' d,  with  your  fortune, 

Ben  Jmson.  The  Fox,  act  V.  SC.  6. 
Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'er leavent 
Tbe  form  of  plausiv*  manners. 

Shaktpeare.  Hamlet,  act  L sc.  4. 

OVER-LICK,  to  lick  over ; to  pass  the  tongue,  to 
rub  the  tongue  over. 


The  worst  [of  his  verses]  he  wild  in  couert  scrota  to  lorke 
Untill  the  bcare  were  ouerhekt  afresh. 

Turbervilc.  Epilog  f to  hit  Booke, 

OVERLIGIIT,  an  excessive  light,  too  great  a light. 

For  we  see,  that  an  over-light  maketh  tbo  eyes  dwell ; insomuch 
as  perpetual  looking  against  the  sunne  would  cause  blrodneswe. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  ix.  sec.  87  L 

OVER-LIVE,")  A.  S.  ofer-libban;  Ger.  uber- 

Ovbb-li'ver,  J/eben;  Sw.  ofwer-lefwa;  txtper- 
vicere,  supe rates  esse. 

To  live  more  than,  more  years  than,  to  a greater  age 
than,  another ; to  survive. 

And  thus  they  lire  unto  hir  lives  ends 
In  parfit  joy*,  aud  Jnu  Crist  ns  sende 
Husbondes  mcke  and  vongv,  and  fresah  a- bed, 

And  gTSce  to  overlive  hero  (hat  we  wed. 

Chaucer.  The  Wsf  of  Hatha  Tale , v.  6842. 

And  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  tha  dayrs  of  Jocua,  and  all  the 
dun  of  the  elders  that  ouerliued  Joaua,  and  which  had  seen  al  the 
work.es  of  the  Lord  that  he  had  dune  to  Israel. 

Bib/r,  Anno  1551.  Joshsta,  ch.xxiv. 


She  and  hex  husband  thought  to  lew*  (Prince  Edward  her  aonne)  OVRR- 
botbe  outrlytser  of  their  progeny*,  and  also  of  their  kyngdume.  LIV'V 

UaU.  Edward  IP.  The  tenth  Yere.  _ * 

A fewe  of  vs  onely  remain  that  haua  ouerliued , as  I may  say, 
not  only  others,  but  also  ourseluw.  LOOK. 

Savile.  Tacitus,  fob  184.  The  life  of  Julius  Agricoha.  ' ~ * 

Hereupon  a peace  was  concluded,  which  was  published  a little 
before  Christ  masse,  in  the  fourteenth  yvmre  of  the  king's  raigne,  to 
eonttuue  for  both  the  king's  hues,  and  the  ouerdiuer  of  them,  and 
a years  after.  Bacon.  King  Henry  FI  I.  fol.  191. 

And  if  it  chanced  ante  of  them  to  depart  this  life,  tlie  on erlimert 
should  persist  therein,  vnlill  the  time  that  they  had  brought  tbeir 
purpose  to  some  good  effect 

Hofinthrd.  Richard  IL  Anno  1383.  red.  u.  p.  785. 

OVER-LOAD,  t>.  to  load  or  lade  too  much ; to  put 
on  or  impose  too  great,  too  heavy  a burthen : to  over- 
burthen. 

And  if  I lave  forgotten  any  arte. 

Which  hath  bene  taught,  or  exercised  there, 

Pray  you  to  God,  the  good  be  not  abusde, 

W ith  glorious  sbewe,  of  ouer/odtng  skill. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glut. 


OVER-LONG,  D.  oxier-lang,  prolongus. 

Too  long:  lengthened,  prolonged,  too  much,  too  for. 

It  roaembtath  to  those  flieng  flies  that  we  clepen  bees,  that  after 
that  he  bath  sheddc  his  agreeable  honayes,  he  fi»eth  away,  and 
stiiuprth  th*  Herts  of  hem  that  ben  smitlen  with  bilinge  oucrlange 
ha  luon.  (AYswr  teium  snorsu) 

Chaucer.  Boeciat,  book  m.  p.  427.  - 

And  all  these  Ihyngvs  we  Kane  in  holy  salutes  liuea  so  many  ex- 
aumplc*,  that  it  were  ouer  long  to  rehear  »c  them. 

Sir  Thomas  Mare.  H cries,  fol.  369.  The  First  Part  of  the  Confu- 
tation of  Tyndall. 

Both  the  parties  wallowing  ouerlong  in  the  stinking  puddle  of 
adulterie,  smpciou  began  to  creeps  in  some  townesioenN  brains. 

Ilo/inthed.  71<  Description  of  Ireland,  vol.  vL  ch.  iii.  p.  32. 

OVER-LOOK,  r.  ) To  look  over ; to  supervise,  to 
Over-lo'oker.  J survey,  to  inspect,  to  superin- 
tend. See  Overskf:, 

To  look  over ; to  pass  orer  in  looking,  and,  conse- 
quently, not  to  sec ; and  hence,  to  disregard,  to  neg- 
lect, to  omit. 

Whan  I had  red  this  tale  wdr, 

And  overlooked  it  every  dele, 

Me  thought  wonder  if  it  were  to. 

Chaucer.  Dreamt,  p.  321. 

Me  thinketh  by  right,  soche  people  should  haue  no  maistrie,  ne 
been  our  lookers,  ouer  none  of  thy  seruaotes. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  book  i.  p,  471. 
Time  makes  th*  tender  twig 
to  bounteous  tree  to  grow : 

It  makes  the  oake  to  over  look* 
the  slender  shrub*  bylaw. 

Turbervi/e.  That  time  eomjuereth  alt  things. 
He,  having  overlook*  tbeir  pass  at  e*ae? 

Gan  at  the  length  them  to  rebuke  again*, 

That  no  good  trade  of  life  did  entertaine, 

But  lost  their  time  in  wandring  loo#*  abroad. 

Spenser.  Mother  UsthbareTs  Tale. 
Our  syens,  put  io  srilde  and  sauage  stock. 

Spirt  vp  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 

And  cuerJoohe  their  grafters  ? 

Shakspenrr.  Henry  F.  fol.  79. 

Mo.  His  sole  child  e ray  lord,  and  bequeathed  to  my  ouerJooking. 

Id.  Alls  Weil  Thrd  Ends  Hell , fol.  230. 
He  said  no  more  ; but  crown’d  a bowl,  unbid  : 

Tbe  laughing  nectar  overlook'd  the  1h1. 

Dtryden.  Hamer.  Iliad , book  i. 

Whore  the  eye  is  emboldened  with  the  encouraging  view  of  some 
vast  enjoyment  pressing  dose  upon  tbe  heels  of  a present  suffering, 
it  diffuses  such  a noble  bravery  and  courage  into  all  the  (acuities, 
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OVER-  both  of  •°°1  body,  u nukes  them  overtook  all  dangers  j and  by 
LOOK,  overfadring,  conquer  nod  get  above  them. 

’ South.  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.201, 

HAQNX-  OVER-LOOP,  spoken  contractcdly  orlop.  Skinner 
FYING.  derives  from  D.  over-toopen,  ( over-leap ,)  percurrere,  per - 
transire,  su  percurrere,  to  run  or  pass  over  by  running; 
and  calls  it — the  flooring  (contabulaiio)  between  the 
hold  and  the  hatches. 

In  extremity  we  carry  our  ordnance  better  than  we  were  wont, 
became  our  nether  overloop*  are  raised  commonly  from  the  water  ; 
to  wit,  between  the  lower  part  of  the  port  and  the  era. 

Ralegh. 

OVER-LOVE,  to  /ore  too  much  ; to  love,  to  delight 
in,  be  pleased  or  gratified  with,  to  an  excess. 

Xlow  should  wee  scorn*  to  think  that  an  heathen  man  should 
laugh  either  at  our  ignorance  or  impotence  ? ignorance,  if  wc  thought 
too  highly  of  earthly  things ; impotence,  if  we  over-loved  them. 

Hall.  Work*,  toL  L dread.  2.  epist  10.  fob  282. 

A«c i,  I need  no  sword,  nor  friend  in  this,  pray  tear*  me ; 

And  as  ye  lore  roe,  do  not  overlove  me. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Valentxman,  act  iv.  SC.  2. 

For  by  nature  we  are  ns  prone  to  overvalue  as  to  ovrrdove  our- 
kItm.  South.  Sermon*,  vol.  x.  p.  8. 

OVER-LOW,  too  low;  too  laid,  dejected,  or  de- 
pressed. 

Thou  byndest  the  elements,  that  the  fjrre,  that  is  purest,  oe  fly 
nat  oner  hit  no  that  the  hcautnram  ne  draw  not  doun  ouerloure  the 
yerthes  that  be  ploughed  in  the  waters, 

Chaucer,  /facet* i,  book  iii.  p.  429. 

OVER-LUSCIOUS,  too  luscious;  exceedingly  deli- 
cious ; or  sweet  to  the  utmost  excess. 

Quinces,  nr  apples,  &c.  if  you  keep  them  long,  drown  them  in 
honey ; but  because  hooey  (perhaps)  will  give  them  a taste  or^r* 
Ivthiout,  it  were  good  to  make  trial)  in  powder  of  sugar,  or  ia  syrrup 
of  vine  only  boy  Led  to  height 

Bacon  Natural  History,  Cent,  vil  sec.  624. 


Oar  Romanists  exceed  this  way,  ia  their  devotions  to  the  cron  j OVER, 
both  in  ovcrHntillipJytng  and  in  over-magnifying  of  it.  MAGNI- 

Hnu.  Sermon  13.  Ptulippians,  ch-  iii.  V.  1 8,  1 9.  FTING. 

OVER-MALAPERT,  too  malapert:  pert,  saucy  to  OVER- 
a great  excess.  MERIT. 

Some  of  them  may  seem*  to  be  wtrtharpe  and  virulent  against  V"^v'“ ^ 
players,  playes,  and  play-haunters ; others  of  them  may  be  construed 
to  be  ovcrmalepert  and  censorious. 

Prynne.  Hisirio-Mattix.  Preface  * • 4. 

OVER-MANNER,  above  measure,  supra  modum. 

Foe  oner  maner  we  weren  greued  ouer-myght,  (tv pm  virtu  tern,) 
so  that  it  anoied*  us  ghe  (etiam)  to  lyue. 

WicHf  2 Corynthians,  ch.  i. 

OVER-MARCH,  to  marcA  too  far:  until  tired  or 
weary. 

The  Prince  hie  horse  were  over-marcht,  and]  the  foot  beaten  off 
their  Irgs  by  long  marches. 

Baker.  Charier  L Ann*  1643. 

OVER-MASTER,  Ger.  ttber-meitlern  ; Sw.  oofwtr- 
maestra. 

To  gain  the  mastery,  greater  power,  superiority  over  ; 
to  overpower. 

So  shall  neuer  any  marine*  tale  nor  y*  tale  of  a thousand  against 
one,  Mterma uter  that  inward  mocion  of  God,  as  long  as  the  wyll  of 
the  man  will  continue  etyll  wyth  God  in  ckuymg  to  th*  fayth. 

Sir  Thomai  More.  Washes,  fuL  696.  The  Second  Part  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

But  sorrow  and  pity  in  a weak  and  over-matter' d enemy,  is  look'd 
upon  no  otherwiae  than  os  th*  ashes  of  bis  revenge  burnt  out  upon 
itself 

Milton,  /forks,  vol.  L fol.  433.  An  Answer  to  Ethon  Basil  ike. 

Caesar  himself  doth  witnes,  that  the  Gauls  complained  of  their 
own  ignorance  in  the  art  of  war,  and  that  th«ir  own  hardiness  was 
over-mattered  ly  the  skill  of  their  enemies, 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  v.  ch.  i.  see.  1.  foL  543. 


OVER-LUSTY,  too  lusty ; lusty,  licentious,  to  an 
excess. 

And  the  thinl  hour*  of  drown*  morning  nam’d, 

Proud  or  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soule, 

The  confident  and  onerUnstie  French, 

Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice. 

SAakspeare.  Henry  V.  fob  83. 

OVER-LY,  \ A.  S.  ofer-Uce,  carelessly,  super- 

O'vrrliness.  J ficialty,  negligently,  overly.  Somner. 

Superficial,  careless,  neglectful,  contemptuous,  super- 
cilious. 

Thus  took  he  purpose  love's  craft  to  sue, 

And  thought  he  would  worken  privily, 

First  for  to  hide  his  desire  in  mewo 
From  cierie  wight  iborne,  al  overly. 

Chancer.  Troy  las  end  Creseidf,  p.  231. 

So  I have  seen  friends  upon  neglect  of  duty  grow  overly  / upon 
ovcrhnrtte  strange ; upon  strangeness*  to  otter  defiance. 

Hall.  W orks,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  fol.  98.  The  Art  of  Divine  Meditation, 

And  therefore  no  marrailo  if  they  abate  contrition,  by  acquiring 
onely  a sufficient  and  enough,  a kinde  of  overly  desire  to  serve  God 
anew.  Monntaga.  Appeale  to  Ctrsar,  ch.  xxxvi.  foL  31 7. 

The  life  and  soule  of  it  [gentility)  is  in  noble  aud  virtuous  dispo- 
sition, in  gallantness  of  spirit  without  hautinesse,  without  insolence, 
without  jcurafull  overtiness:  shortly,  in  generous  qualities,  carnage, 
action*.  Hall.  Works,  voUvi.  decad.  6.  epi»t.  6.  fol.  357. 

OVER-MA'GNIFYING,")  Magnifying  too  much ; 

OvER-Mt/LTiPLYiNo.  J enlarging,  amplifying, 
aggrandizing  to  excess. 

Multiplying  too  much  ; multiplying,  repeating  the 
number  too  oflen,  too  frequently. 


OVER-MATCH,  t.")  To  be  more  than  a match* 

Over-Match,  n.  ) more  than  equal ; consequent- 
ly, to  be  superior  to,  too  powerful ; to  overpower. 

That  were  able  in  writing  to  much  more  the  oner  matche  them,  if 
they  would*  wake  and  pray*  and  take  the  penne  ia  hand*. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Harkes,  fol.  356.  The  First  Part  of  the  Con- 
futation of  Tyndall. 

Th*  men  of  Essex  overmatch'd  by  none, 

Under  Queen  Helen’s  image  marching  down. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Ayinconrt. 

England,  though  farre  less*  in  territory  and  population  [thus 
France]  both  becat  (nevertheless*)  an  overmatch. 

Bacon,  t'.isay  on  Kingdoms  and  Estates. 

All  his  party,  when  the  strength  of  th*  two  champions  was 
judged  by  the  proportion  of  their  limbs,  concluded  it  was  impar 
pugna,  and  that  their  chief  was  overmatched. 

Dryden.  JSneid.  Dedication. 

A writer  with  a weak  head,  and  a corrupt  heart,  is  an  over -match 
for  any  single  pen ; like  a hireling  jade,  dull  and  vidoua,  hardly 
able  to  stir,  yet  ottering  at  every  turn  to  kick. 

Swift.  Works,  voL  ul  p.  22.  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs. 

OVER-ME'ASURE,  v.\  To  measure  or  mete; 

Over-mb'asure,  n.  Jor  calculate  or  compute 
the  measure  too  largely,  too  greatly,  too  extensively. 

To  the  end,  that  neither  by  over-mearurvig  their  forces,  they  lees* 
themselves  in  vain*  enterprises,  nor  on  the  other  side,  by  under- 
valuing them,  they  descend  to  fc  are  full  nm)  pusillanimous  counsells. 

Boom.  Essay  29.  p.  169. 

OVER-MEEK.  See  Over-fierce. 
OVER-MERIT,  excessive  merit  or  desert. 
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OVER. 

MERIT. 

OVER. 

MUCH. 


First,  an  ouer-merit,  (made  against  him)  fur  eunuenkut  merit, 
rnto  which  reward  mar  cwady  rracli,  doth  beat  with  King*. 

Bmc on.  Kmf  Henry  PH.  fol.  133. 

OVER-ME'RRY,l  Too  merry ; merry  or  mirth- 
Over-me'rrily.  Jful.  glad,  joyous,  careless  to 
excess. 


And  whan  thou  Meet  it  ia  but  faotasie, 

See  that  thou  Bing  not  oumncrcly. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  rtf  Lotte,  ▼.  406. 


There  are  word*  that  doe  a*  much  raise  a style,  aa  others  can  de- 
preue  it.  Stipulation  and  over-nureAettcaae  amplifier  It  may  be 
shore  frith.  but  ucrer  above  a mesne. 

Bat  Jam  ton.  Ditcovenet,  &»L  120. 

Do  thou  but  thine,  sad  be  not  diffident 
Of  Wisdom,  ahe  desert*  thee  not,  if  thou 
Dismiss  not  her,  when  meet  thou  uml'it  her  nigh. 

By  attributing  overmuch  to  thing* 

Leas  excellent,  as  thou  thyself  |«rceara‘t. 

Milton.  Paradise  J-oti,  book  via.  I.  565. 


OVER- 

MUCH. 


OVER- 

NOME. 


Ite  in  to  counsell  them  : haply  mv  presence 
May  well  abate  the  ouer-merne  sptrno, 

Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extraamos. 

Shahiftetfc.  Tanung  the  Shrew,  fob  209.  imducitam 


OVER-MICKLE,  A.  S.  ofer-mied,  over- much,  q.  c. 
Too  much  ; in  too  great  a degree. 

For  whan  they  suffren  ov rrmuchd  the  wrong**  and  vilanics  to  be 
don,  witbouten  punishing,  they  aorojuM!  not  a man  all  only  for  to  do 
nc we  wrongs,  but  they  eommaunden  it 

Chaucer.  The  Tate  of  MeBbeut,  p.  114. 


OVER-MIGHT,  over  or  above  our  mi^ht,  strength, 
or  power.  See  Over-manner. 

OVER-MO'DEST.l  Too  modest ; modest , baah- 

Over-mo'destly.  J ful,  diffident  to  an  excess. 

It  is  the  courtirr’s  rul«,  that  oetrmodeet  suitors  seldome  speed. 
Beloved,  we  must  follow  the  same  rule  in  the  Court  of  Heaven. 

lialet.  Nemauu,  part  L p.  154. 

[The  Romans]  wrre  doubtful  how  to  order  tba  matter  in  such 
wise  as  they  might  neither  too  rudely,  like  boisterous  Gallo  Greeks, 
pretend  only  the  goodness  of  their  swords;  nor  yet  over-modevtlg, 
to  retain  among  thu  Greek*  an  opinion  of  their  justice,  forbear  the 
occasion  of  making  themselves  great. 

Ralegh.  Hutory  of  the  World,  book  e.  eh.  v.  see.  4.  fol.  749. 


OVER-MOIST,  T Too  moist;  moist,  wet,  or  hu- 
OvER-uoi'sTURE.  j mid  to  an  exeess. 

And  that  kinds  of  colliquatiun  » uot  made,  cither  by  an  overdry 
heat,  or  an  erver-moitt  heat  For  orer-moitlure  doth  somewhat  ex- 
tinguish the  heat 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  viu.  sec.  70& 


Our  palates  grow  into  a relish  and  liking  of  the  seasoning  and 
cookery  which  by  custom  they  are  set  to  ; an  over-much  use  of  salt, 
besides  it  orcaamos  thirst  arid  o-er~much  drinking,  has  other  01 
effects  upon  the  body.  Locke.  Of  Education,  see.  14. 

OVER-MULTIPLYING.  Sec  Over-maonifyimo. 

OVER-MULTITUDE,  to  exceed  or  surpass  in  mul- 
titude or  number. 

The  herds  would  oeeranultihtde  their  lords. 

Milton.  C outlet,  r.  731* 

OVER-NAME,  «j.  to  name  over ; speak,  read,  or  call 
the  names  over . 

Post.  1 pray  th«c  oner-name  them,  and  as  thou  namnt  them,  I 
will  describe  them,  and  according  to  my  description,  IrueU  at  my 
affection.  Shahtpeart.  Merchant  of  Kenicr,  fol.  163. 

OVER-NICE,  adj.  too  nice;  rucr,  delicate,  fastidi- 
ous to  an  excess. 

Away  with  such  oxer-met  and  curious  companions  (quoth  ha 
a game.)  Halt.  Works,  vol.  i-  fol.  51/.  Noah's  Dove. 

Poets,  1 grant,  to  rise,  must  fawn  ; 

They  know  great  ears  are  over-nice, 

And  never  shock  their  patron's  sice. 

Gay.  FaUe  4.  part  iL 

OVER-NIGHT,  over-noon  (A.  S.  cfer-non)  ia  the 
part  of  the  day  when  noon  is  over,  or  past ; afternoon, 
ofer-tide,  is  the  part  of  the  day  when  ofer-non  is  past ; 
the  evening ; and  ofer-niht,  the  time  when  evening  is 
past;  when  night  ha*  begun  or  commenced;  while  night 
is  and  before  dawn  begins. 


OVER-MORE, 1 More  to  excess,  beyond  or  in 

Over-most.  / comparison  with  something  else. 
In  Chaucer,  equivalent  to  moreover,  q.  v. 

Over -most,  uppermost,  topmost. 

And  overmare  di  stray  tied  with  aicknesae, 

Besides  all  this  be  was  full  grevously, 

For  vpou  lun  he  had  ao  hole  ntense, 

That  day  by  day  him  shook*  moat  piteously. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,  r.  134. 


This  pall*  is  wome  vpon  this  veatyment,  oaermotl  of  all,  whan  an 
archeby  sshopjie  syageth  his  mwe. 

Fabyan,  vol.  L ch.  221.  fob  339. 


OVER-MORROW,  the  day  more  than,  beyond  or 
following,  to-morrow. 

Vp  Sara,  let  vs  make  our  prsyer  rnto  God  to  daye,  to  moerowe, 
and  ouermorowe ; for  these  thro  nigh  tvs  wyll  we  reooncyle  our 
wrlienr  with  God.  Bible,  Anno  1551.  Tobiah,  ch.  viiL 


OVER-MUCH,  udj.  Y Too  much;  exceeding  or 
Over-much,  adv.  vexcesaive;superfluous,super- 
O ver-m  u'chness.  ) abundant. 

Thou  sucst  this  (ole  oner  ms the,  that  ajpi  (against  the  is, 

A thin  owe  over  lute  (overdutie.) 

H.  Gkmcetter,  p.  525. 


But  still  bew« it  of  oner-much  retort  ,* 

For  that  perauanture  anittrth  all  thy  sport. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Lone,  v.  384. 


Of  this,  or  other  money,  none  was  given  to  Scipio  j neither  was 
ho  allowed  to  make  pav**  of  soldier*  for  his  African  voyage ; neither 
did  he  overmuch  labour  to  obtain  it, 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  v.  eh.  sis.  see.  IS.  fid.  634. 


Thou  shalt  gone  ouermyht,  and  that  blive, 

Unto  Deiphcbns*  houiw,  •*  tbee  to  play 
Thy  maladie  away  the  bet  to  driue, 

For  which  thou  seemeth  sieke. 

Chaucer.  Trog/ut  and  Creteide , hook  iii.  p.  249. 

Men  having  quaff 
are  friendly  overnight  / 

In  dawning  drie 
a man  to  man  • spright 

Turbervile.  Of  Drouiennotm. 


Then  remayned  the  chapmen  and  marchaunle*  ou«  or  twyc* 
ouemughle  without  Jerusalem  with  all  msner  of  wore*. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  2 Fsdras,  ch.  xx. 


OVER-NIPPING,  too  nipping;  nipping  or  pinching 
to  an  excess. 

And  albeit  their  wether  were  bitter  and  ouentipping,  and  no  small 
parcel!  of  the  water  were  eongeled  with  frost,  yet  the  earl e and  his 
armie  waded  ouer  on  foot. 

Holimhed.  Ireland,  Anno  ]M1.volvu  p.  317. 


OVER-NOISE,  v.  to  make  too  moch  noise;  to 
quell,  suppress,  or  subdue  by  noise. 

No  tide  of  wine  would  drown  your  cares, 

No  mirth  or  music  over-mute  your  fears. 

Cowley.  Kttayt.  Horace.  Ode  1.  book  ui. 

OVER-NOME,  A.  S.  ofer-niman,  abripere , abstru- 
here.  Overtaken,  q.  v. 

And  with  that  word  his  apache  faille  began. 

For  from  his  feet  up  to  h»  brvst  was  come 

The  cold  of  doth,  that  had  him  oremome.  

Chaucer.  The  Kmgkiet  Tale,  v.  2892. 
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OVKBNU-  OVER-NUMEROUS,  too  trnmmui;  too  many, 

MKROUS.  repeated  too  often  or  too  frequently. 

O VKJt-  Tbeae  precept*,  a*  they  *rv  not  ovrr  tummia,  so  neither  veriiose, 
. hot  rerv  *eoteaciou*Iy  rtrprest  io  a Sew.  r.nnjnrrben.h.  rroerta. 
rA1'  r? f „.vi  u.  asr. 


, Crrr.  Citiww  Sacra , voL  hr.  ch.  viii.  see.  43.  foL  246. 

OVER-OFFICE,  to  act  the  o/fieer  to  excess  ; sc.  of 
domineering. 

It  might  be  the  pate  or  a polititian  which  this 
Awe  o'  erofjttts. 

Shakspeare.  Hamlet,  fol.  277. 

OVER-PAINT,  to  paint  too  much ; to  paint  or  co- 
lour too  liighly. 

I shall  not  weed  to  orer^paint  that  which  is  garnished  with  hatter 
colours  already,  than  1 can  lay  on. 

Ralegh,  History  of  the  World,  look  iu  ch.  xvi.  sec.  1.  foL  264. 

OVER-PAMPERED,  pampered  too  much  ; fed  or 
clothed  luxuriously  or  luxuriantly.  (Fr.  pamprer,  to 
cover  with  vine  leaves.) 

And  of  great  Gongrs  tell. 

Which  when  full  India's  shower*  enforce th  him  to  swell, 
Gilda  with  his  glisteriug  sands  the  aver-pamper'd  nhorr. 

Drayton.  Potyoll/i<.n,  song  15. 

OVER-PASS,  v.  to  past  over;  to  move  (come  or 
go)  over  ; to  surpass  or  exoeed,  to  rise  above,  or  move, 
or  be  superior  to. 

And  the  Bcyroc*  of  hrm  tnat  ouerpasseth  al  temporal  moment, 
dwcllcth  in  simpUcite  of  his  presence,  and  eonsydereth  alt  the  infy- 
nite  spaces  of  tymei  pretcrittes,  and  of  lymm  future. 

Chancer.  Jlocctut,  book  V.  p.  452. 

The  shadow  roaketh  her  be ames  merke, 

And  her  homos  to  shew  derke 
That  part  where  she  hath  lost  her  light 
Of  l*h<stius  fully,  and  the  sight, 

Till  whan  the  shadow  is  on rrpast. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Rote,  p.  210, 

A kynge  nmie  spille,  a kyngc  mate  saue, 

A kyugu  raaie  make  a lurdc  a knaue, 

And  of  a kuane  a lorde  also. 

The  power  of  a king  stoat  io 
That  be  the  laves  ouerpasseth. 

(I fitter.  Canf.  Am.  hook  rn.  p.  219. 

Sufire  now  ths  tsryncklynge  of  an  eye  tyl  the  writhe  be  ouerpaste . 

Bible,  Anne  1551.  Etaye,  ch,  xxvi. 

In  rehearsing  the  adventures  which  he  hath  had  in  hbi  green  and 

Colhful  years,  the  paint  that  he  hath  inclurrd,  and  the  perils  that 
hath  orer-patred,  we  perceive  not  how  the  time  psaseth  away. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch.  Amiot  to  the  Readers, 

Stay,  Surry,  stay,  them  uay'st  to  soon  tie  gone ; 

Pause  till  tbi»  bent  ho  somewhat  overpast. 

Full  Lillie  know'st  thou  whither  thou  dost  run. 

Drayton.  The  Bur  mu'  Wart,  book  ii. 
He.  and  his  partners  in  the  virion  too, 

Fell  on  their  facet  at  ita  awful  view ; 

Nov  durst  look  up,  till  Jesus,  at  the  last. 

Came  to,  and  rais'd  them,  when  ’twos  overpart. 

Byrvm.  ■ Remarks  on  Dr.  Aftddlebm't,  4*C.  V.  54. 

OVER  PAY, ».  to  pay  over  and  above ; ic.  the  value ; 
to  satisfy  or  give  satisfaction  or  recompense  for  over  and 
above;  sc.  the  value  of  the  thing  purchased,  or  bought, 
or  gained. 

Hat..  Take  this  puree  of  gold, 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  bcipe  thus  Carre, 

Which  1 wiU  oner-pap,  and  pay  again* 

When  I bane  (build  it. 

Shahspenre.  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  fol.  244. 

Great  Churchill  own*,  charm’d  with  the  glorious  tight, 

His  march  o'er-paid  by  such  a promis’d  fight. 

ddfliion.  711c  Campaign, 


OVER-PEER,  to  peer  or  appear  over  or  above  ; to  OVER- 
seem,  to  look,  over  or  above.  PKKR. 

■ Your  argosies,  with  portly  Bade,  OVER- 

Like  stgniors  ami  rich  burgers  on  the  flood,  PLUS. 

Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea,  . | . 

Do  air  ptert  the  pc  trie  traffiquers  v 

That  curtsw  to  them, 

Shahtpeare . Merchant  of  f enice,  fol.  163. 

The  ocean  ( oner-peering  of  hi*  list) 

Eat*  not  the  flats  with  mere  iinpitt  oue  haste 
Then  young  Laertes,  in  a riotous  head, 

Ore-beares  your  offiorrs. 

U.  Hamlet , fol.  274. 

OVER-PERCH,  to  perch,  or  rise,  or  mount  (as  a 
bird  to  its  perch)  over  ; to  surmount. 

Ron.  With  Ixiue's  light  wings 
Did  1 ore^erch  thus*  wails, 

For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  Lmie  out. 

Shakrpearc.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ful.  59. 

OVER-PERSUADED,  to  persuade  (so  as  to  get 
the  better)  over  ; to  render  too  agreeable  to  be  refused  ; 
to  prevail  over ; sc.  unwillingness  or  dislike. 

Like  him,  who  being  in  good  health,  lodged  himself  in  a physi- 
cian's house,  and  was  ater-persuaded  by  Ilia  landlord  to  take  physic, 
of  which  he  died,  for  the  benefit  of  his  doctor. 

Dryden.  AZnmd,  Dedication. 

OVER-PERTED,  having  too  much  pertness,  or 
aauciness ; self-conceit,  or  seif-sufficiency. 

Which  is  a thing  of  dangerous  consequence  ; specially  when  an 
unable  spirit,  being  ov erprrted  with  so  high  authority,  is  too  pas- 
sionate in  the  execution  of  such  an  office,  as  cannot  lie  checked  but 
by  violence. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  ii.  ch.  xxii.  tee.  10.  fat  317. 

OVER-PESTER,  to  pester , be  a pest  or  plague  to ; 
to  plague  to  excess. 

And  it  might  well  hw  that  the  camp  was  over-pestered  with  those 
who  had  been  abroad,  and  now  were  lodged  all  clow  togrther. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  ii.  ch.  xiv.  see.  4,  fol.  235. 

OVER-PICTURE,  picturing  or  presenting  a pic- 
ture or  portrait,  exceeding  or  excelling. 

- For  her  owne  person, 

It  beggered  all  discription,  she  did  lye 
In  her  pauillion.  doth  of  guld,  of  timur, 

(fee-picturing  that  Venua,  where  we  we 
The  fancie  out-toorhe  nature. 

Shahtpeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  347. 

OVER-PLANT,  to  plant  over  or  transplant  ,*  it 
might  also  be  applied — to  plant  too  much,  too  much  for 
the  ground  to  bear. 

And  the  Lord  *ayd,  if  ye  ban  frith  as  the  corn  of  Seaeuey ; ye 
schulen  seye  to  this  more  tie,  be  thou  drawen  up  by  the  route,  and 
be  ouer-plunhd  into  the  tee  : and  it  tchal  olieye  to  you. 

Wieitf  Luke , ch.  xvii. 

OVER-PLEASE,  t>.  to  please  too  much ; to  please, 
delight,  gratify  or  indulge  to  excess. 

But  it  may  be  also  joyned  with  a further  cause,  which  is  more 
subtil  ( and  it  is,  that  the  senses  love  not  to  be  over-pleated,  but  to 
have  a commixture  «f  somewhat  that  is  in  itselfe  ingrate. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  viii.  sec.  £35. 

So  may  I say  safely,  there  can  be  nothing  so  advantageous  to  s 
secure  heart,  a*  to  be  sin-sick : for  hereby,  he,  who  before  foil  in 
ooerpltasing  himself,  begins  to  displease  himself  at  his  falL 

Halt.  A Consolatory  Letter  to  one  under  Censure. 

OVER-PLUS,  the  number  or  quantity  more , or 
greater  than;  over  and  above  what  is  enough,  ocer  and 
above  a fixed  or  settled  quantity  or  number;  the  surplus 
or  superfluity. 

Nethrlre  that  that  ii  oner p lays  t gene  ye  alm« : A lo  al  thingii 
ben  dene  to  you.  Wtclf.  Luhe,  eh.  xi. 
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OVER*  Besides  wme  ouerplmi  (which  being  kept  in  store) 

PLUS-  Might  serue  to  welcome  *1  their  (mods,  with  forion  euermore. 

Gatcotgnc.  Wetdt.  The  Complaint  of  the  Grtene  Knight. 

PO\VER.  Here  **  *°  notw*  notwithstanding*  the  woekes  which  doe 
v precede  of  faith*,  & be  newer  *3  copious?,  yet  haue  we  none  over- 

^v_*'  p/m*ie  to  djrstrybute  vnto  other. 

Bdtle,  Anna  1551.  Matthew,  eh-  W.  note  e. 

Hauing  assigned  vnto  them  whet  numbers  of  the  greater  and 
smaller  aorta  of  cattell  they  shall  spend  and  inioie  for  their  owne  pro* 
uision,  they  send  the  overplus  yeerlie  vnto  him  to  Lewis. 

Holimhed.  The  Deteription  of  BrikUne , voL  i.  ch.  x.  p.  73. 

He  has  anotlier  heart  betides  his  own,  both  to  share  and  to  support 
his  gmfs,  and  if  his  joys  oterfhw,  he  can  treasure  up  the  overplus 
and  redundancy  of  them  in  another  breast 

South.  Sermons,  voL  U.  p.  60. 

OVER-PLY,  to  ply  too  much  ; to  ply  or  employ  to 
excess ; to  labour  too  intently,  with  too  great  applica- 
tion. 

— What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  friend,  there  lost  them  over- ply’ d 
In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 

Of  which  all  Europe  talks  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask, 
Content,  though  Hind,  had  I no  better  guide. 

Milton.  Sonnet  22- 1.  10. 

OVER-POISE,  v.\  To  poise  or  weigh  too  much; 

Over-poisr,  n.  J to  overbalance,  to  overvreigh. 

Whether  cripple*  and  mutilated  persons,  who  have  lost  the  great- 
est part  of  their  thighs,  will  not  sink  but  float,  their  lungs  being 
abler  to  waft  up  their  bodies ; which  are  in  others  overpoyted  by  the 
hinder  legs ; we  hare  not  made  experiment 

Sir  T/nmot  Drown,  fulmar  Errmtrt,  book  iv.  eh.  vi.  p.  247. 
Some  overpoise  of  sway,  by  turns,  they  share ; 

In  peace  the  people,  and  the  prince  m war. 

Dr  pirn.  Epistle  to  hit  Krntman  J.  Dry  dm. 

Horace,  in  his  first  and  second  Book  of  Odes,  was  still  rising,  but 
came  not  to  his  meridian  till  the  third.  After  which  his  judgment 
was  an  overprint  to  his  imagination.  Ho  grew  too  cautious  to  be 
hold  enough,  for  bo  descended  in  his  fourth  by  slow  degrees. 

Id. 

OVER-PONDEROUS,  too  ponderous,  too  weighty, 
too  heavy,  too  burdensome. 

Neither  can  I think  that  so  reputed  and  so  valu'd  as  you  are,  you 
would  to  the  forfeit  of  your  own  disearaing  ability,  impose  upon 
me  an  unfit  and  overponderous  argument. 

Milton.  Works,  voL  i.  foL  136.  Of  Education, 

OVER-POSTING,  to  post  over;  to  move  over 
quickly,  as  the  post  moves  or  travels. 

Yon  may  thank  the  vnqiriet  time,  for  your  quiet  o' repotting  that  action. 

Shah t pear <.  Henry  IV.  Second  Part,  foL  77. 

OVER-POTENT,  too  potent  or  powerful ; too 
strong. 

— -■■■-.  ■■  ■ - Thou  the  sooner 

Temptation  found'st,  or  over-potent  charms 
* To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence 
Dvposited  within  thee. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistet,  L 428. 

OVER-PO'WER,».')  To  act  with  too  much  power, 

Ovbr-po'wer,  n.  J with  greater  power  or  strength; 
to  be  loo  powerful  or  strong ; to  subject,  to  suppress, 
to  subdue. 

O now  in  danger  tri’d.  now  known  in  armes 
Not  to  be  overpowrtd,  companions  dearc. 

Found  worthy  not  of  libertie  alone, 

Too  meane  pretense,  but  what  we  more  affect, 

Honour,  dominion,  glaric,  and  renown*. 

Milton.  Porndite  IjOs! , hook  VL  L 419. 

For  when  a slate  grower  to  an  overpower,  it  is  like  a great  flood, 
that  will  be  sure  to  overflow. 

Bacon.  Essay  58.  p.  337. 


They  spoke  like  men  conquered  with  an  over  powering  force  and 
avidenca  of  the  most  concerning  truths. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  r.  p.  436. 

From  nature  intirely  corrupted  nothing  could  proceed  but  erd ; 
from  overpowering  grace  nothing  could  proceed  but  good. 

Jvrtin.  D inert  at  tan  I.  p.  6. 

OVER-PRAISING,  to  praise  too  much  ; to  bestow 
too  great  praise  or  commendation  ; to  speak  of  as  prized 
or  estimated  too  highly. 

Serpent,  thy  overpraising  leaves  in  doubt 
The  vextuc  of  the  fruit,  in  thee  first  prov'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Loot,  book  ix.  L 615. 

OVER-PRESS,  v.  to  press  over;  to  preu  or 
squeeze  too  much,  too  strongly,  too  heavily. 

The  cardinals  h other  prelates  fled  to  the  castel  of  8-  Angel,  oner 
the  bridge  where  many  of  the  commen  people  were  ouerprr tied  and 
drowned  Hall.  Henry  Fill.  The  nineteenth  Yere. 

If  one  so  great  and  near  were  overpmt  with  power. 

Drayton.  Polg-cJbton,  song  3. 
Thus  two  tall  oaks,  that  Padua'  banka  adorn, 

Lift  up  to  hciv’n  their  leafy  heads  unshorn ; 

A nd  oterprets'd  with  nature's  heavy  load, 

Dartre  lo  the  whistling  winds,  and  at  each  other  nod. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  jEneid,  book  ix. 

OVER-PRIZE,  to  prize  too  much  ; to  set  too  high 
a value  upon  ; to  value  or  estimate  too  highly. 


OVER. 

POWER, 

OVER- 

RANK. 


Shrink*  who  will  shrinks,  let  armors'  wayta 
Press*  down*  the  bunlned  earth. 

My  foes,  with  wondring  eyes,  shall  see 
1 ewer-prize  my  death. 

Hamer.  Alhion't  England,  book  iv.  ch.  xxii. 

— ■ ■ Blind  err  our 

Bids  u<t  for  ever  pains  deplore. 

Our  pleasures  overprise. 

Young.  Resignation,  part  i. 
The  various  ills  below  content  I’ll  bear  ; 

Grant  me,  indulgent  hcav'n  t this  sole  request : 

Nor  life  to  overprize,  nor  death  to  fear ! 

Bogie.  The  Wish. 

OVER-PROMPTNESS,  excessive  promptness,  rea- 
diness, or  quickness. 

Out  of  this  has  sjicung  an  over. promptness  in  many  young  men, 
who  desire  to  be  counted  men  of  valour  and  resolution,  upon  srvrj 
sleight  occasion,  to  raise  a quarrel  and  admit  of  no  other  monies  of 
composing  and  ending  them  but  by  sword  and  single  comhaL 

Hales.  Remains,  part  i.  fob  78. 

OVER-PROVOKE,  v.  to  provoke  too  much;  to 
provoke  or  call  forth,  lo  an  excess,  the  feelings,  (e.  g. 
the  feelingB  of  displeasure,  anger,  resentment.) 

He  cannot  be  worse  for  our  sinnes ; we  are.  It  grieves  him  to 
be  overprovoked  to  our  punishment- 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  foL  177.  Occasional  Meditations, 

roed.  136. 

OVER-QUELL,  to  quell  or  kill:  to  have  or  gain 
power  over,  to  quell  or  subdue  ; to  beat  down,  to  sub- 
ject. (The  prefixed  over  merely  gives  emphasis.) 

What  champion  now  sbal  tame  the  power  of  bell. 

And  the  unrulie  spirits  ovenueU  t 

Hall.  Elegy  on  Dr.  WUaker. 

OVER-RANK,  too  rank ; too  strong ; gross,  coarse, 
or  fulsome  ; grossly  corrupt. 

Things  OTrr-miul  do  never  kindly  bear 
As  in  the  corn,  the  floaure  when  we  see 
Fills  but  the  straw,  when  it  should  fifl  the  ear, 

Rotting  that  trine  in  ripening  it  should  be, 

And  being  once  down,  itself  can  never  rear. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 
Oh  great  corrector  of  enormous  times, 

Shaker  of  o'tr-rank  states. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Two  Soldt  Kinsmen. 
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OVER-RATE,  v.  to  rale  too  highly  ; to  think,  deem, 
or  judge  to  be  of  too  great  value;  to  estimate  too 
highly. 

I would  not  prophesy  our  house's  fate  ! 

J But  while  vain  shows  and  scenes  you  overrule 

Tis  to  be  fear’d  ■ 

That  as  a fire  the  farmer  house  o'rthrew,  , 

Machines  and  tempest*  will  destroy  the  new. 

Dry  den.  Epilogue.  The  Opening  of  the  New  Monte  /Ac  26/ A March, 
1674. 

But  he  [Waller]  over-rated  his  own  oratory;  his  vehemence, 
whether  of  persuasion  or  entreaty,  was  returned  with  contempt. 

Johnson.  The  Life  of  Waller. 

OVER-REACII,  *)  Gtr.ubcr-reichen ; Sw.  o/icer- 
O vek-raught.  fratka. 

To  reach  over ; to  stretch  or  extend  over ; *c.  the 
space  between  ; and,  consequently,  to  attain  to,  to  orer- 
take. 

Met.  to  reach  over , to  exceed  or  surpass  in  reach,  sc. 
of  thought,  in  extent  of  foresight,  in  sagacity,  in  crafli- 
ness;  and  thus,  to  gain  a superiority,  an  advantage,  by 
sagacity  or  craftiness ; to  entrap,  to  beguile,  to  deceive. 

j*e  kyng  ahoist  him  nouht,  bat  rtahrorthly  fiiufat 
Alle  to  dede  he  brouht,  >*t  his  Galeie  ouer-rauht 

R.  Brwrmc,  p.  170, 

Pray — That  rhctorick,  learn e not  to  overreach*. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glut. 

■ For  that  false  sp  right 

Which  that  ume  witch  had  in  this  forme  engraft 
Was  so  expert  in  every  subtile  slight, 

That  it  could  overreach  the  wisest  earthly  wight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  iv.  can.  2. 
Her  hands  were  fuule  and  durtie,  never  waaht 
In  nil  her  life,  with  lone  nayles  over-raught, 

Like  pul  ticks'  clawes ; with  lh‘  one  of  which  she  scralcht 
Her  cursed  head,  although  it  itched  naught. 

Id.  lb.  book  v.  can.  12. 

So  that  at  length,  after  long  weary  chace, 

Having  by  cliauihrc  a dose  advaula, go  view’d, 
u«  cretvnuryA/ him. 

Id.  H>.  book  vi.  can.  3. 

For  the  number  or  lunar  months  reduced  to  solar  yrarv  will  arise 
to  above  40,000  years,  which  wilt  over-rearh  the  creatiou  of  rnan- 
iund.  Hate.  Origination  of  Mankind,  eh.  iii.  sec.  2.  fol.  144. 

“ ■ But  I have  it  in  my  lieail. 

And  out  it  shall,  that  [father]  may  perhaps 
O'  rrtach  you  yet. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher . The  Captain,  act  iv.  K.  4. 

n 1 To  any  paatima  ? 

«o*i«.  Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certain  playera 

We  ore-wrought  on  the  way  j of  these  we  told  him. 

Shaispeare.  Hamlet,  fjl  265. 
Axt-  Vp°»  ™J  life  hy  some  rieuise  or  other. 

The  viUaine  is  o>  c-u-rought  of  all  my  motile. 

Id.  Comedy  of  Errors , fol.  87. 


Jot  Pro,,  !(  again  ur.  it  may  be  join.  „„  M(  , : l 

Md  io  c.rr-rrswgh  it  ulf.  "‘S’* 

Brmmv.1  and  FM'kn-.  7».  Ulmm  H.I.r,  act  i,.  J. 

",K,rt  *i,h  »«>  ml.nt.lion,  howdri- 

JY*  their  tr.ll.nt.Minn  neishl»ur  ? 

WnMtlytUy  h.™  guIUd  him  of  hi.  mtO.,  m SmTVta  i» 
SmiiA.  S.rm»n.,  vgi.  iv.  ,x.  Ufi, 

V r°“  *“’*  tw?  rf'Ulflit  *tri|»  of  wood,  for  inrtrmcc  .nd  nut  Ih. 
.nd  of  on,  ructly  ore,  the  end  of  the  other,  and  turn  the 

JC-k  'l™  f0,h"  »‘u  m»I>« 

o^eri,  “*  *h"  "J  *•  «»  !«•»,  hut  ho  exactly 

Beddoet,  On  Mathematical  Evidence,  p,  22. 

OV  ER-READ,  A.  S.  nfer-rxd-an,  pcrlegerc. 
lo  read  over,  to  peruse. 

«>»»  !>*>»  0-rr  rcoJ.nd  diii- 

J Pent  „^T  •»*">' mn—th.  lro.li.e  of  John  Frith. 
TOL.  XXV  H t"’  f0*"  (Q-  * B.hmrk, 
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Over  the  dore  thus  written  ahe  did  spy*, 

Bechold  : she  oft  and  oft  it  over-red , 

Yet  could  not  find  what  teuce  it  figured. 

Spenser.  Fnerie  Qnetne,  book  iii.  can.  10. 

OVER-RECKON,  r.  to  reckon  too  highly;  to  com-  , 
pule,  or  calculate,  or  estimate  too  highly. 

If  we  will  needs  over-rechon  our  condition  we  do  but  help  to  a 
gravate  our  own  wretchedness?. 

Mall.  Haris,  vol.  iii.  foL  535.  The  Balm  of  Gilead,  tec.  9. 
OVER-RED,  to  redden  over,  or  cover  over  with  red. 

Hacb.  Go  prirko  thy  face,  and  ouer-red  thy  fcare. 

Thou  liUy-liuer'd  boy. 

SAaktpeare.  Macbeth,  fol.  149. 

OVER-RENT,  to  rent  too  highly;  lo  demand  or 
exact  too  high  a rent. 

The  lords  and  landed  oner-rent, 

And  cunningly  line  same. 

The  parasite  doth  oner-reach, 

And  bears  away  the  gome. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  book  v.  ch.  wK 

OVER-RIDE,  A.  S . ofer-rid-an ; Ger.  uber-reiten , 
svpra-equilare,  Irant-equitare,  equo,tive  cquitando  Ir ant- 
ire. 

To  ride  over ; to  ride  too  much  or  too  for ; to  ride 
beyond,  or  pass  in  riding. 

For  all*  >at  wild  abide  were  oner  ridn  * ronnen. 

R.  Brunt if,  p.  18. 

Nouht  was  forycto  by  th*  infortune  of  Marto 
The  carter  overridden  with  bis  carte  ; 

Under  the  wheel  fut  low  he  lay  odoun. 

Chaucer,  hr  Xn.yhtct  Tale,  r.  2024. 

But  m the  vale  his  prtunebg  siede  Ascanius  swift  bestrides. 

And  so m time  ttvw,  and  sometime  those,  with  .wifi  «mn»  ouer- 
ndea'  Cbaer.  Firgtl.  sBneidcs,  Ux.k  iv. 

L.  Ban.  My  lord,  I amer-ml  him  on  the  way, 

And  he  is  furnish'd  with  no  crrf&iufir*, 

More  then  he  (haply)  may  rclailo  from  me. 

Shaispeare.  Henry  IK  Second  Part,  fol.  741. 

l°u  vigorous  or  rigid:  too 
•tiff,  or  strict,  or  austere.  S 

But  these  perdumre  are  occr-riyoront  and  less  npop.  t for  our 
present  purpose,  1 

Prynnc.  Histne* Motive,  act  v.  sc.  10. 

OV  ER-RIPE, ")  Too  ripe ; ripe  or  mature  to  an 
OvEii-RiPEN.  j excess. 

Elba.  Why  droona  my  lord  like  ouer-ripen'd  coni, 

Hangiug  th«  head  at  Cerc»'  pJvnteotw  load  ? 

SAahsptare.  Henry  FI.  Second  Part,  fol.  122. 

Thy  years  are  Hne,  and  over-ripe,  the  son 
Of  Macedonian  Philip  had  c're  these 
Woo  Asia  and  the  throne  of  Cyrus  held 
At  his  dispose. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  iii.  1.  31 

OVER. ROAST,  mailed  loo  much;  (and  on  in 
Lymbcltne,  over-dressed  or  prepared.) 

Gao.  Come  sir,  ar«  you  ready  for  death  ? 

Post.  Over  roasted  rather : ready  long  ago. 

Shaisprure.  Cymbelinc,  fol.  394. 

Pot.  I tell  thee,  Kite,  ’two*  burnt  and  dried  away, 

And  I expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it : 

For  it  engenders  choller,  |4anteih  anger, 

And  better  'twere  that  both  of  vs  did  fart, 

Since  of  ourwjlue®,  otirvelucv  are  chollericke, 

Then  fcede  it  with  such  ouer-rotied  fl.  *h. 

Id.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fol.  122. 

0\  E R-RULE,  1 To  rule  over ; lo  exercise  rule, 
UvER-nu  i.er,  /-dominion,  sovereign  command  or 
Ovrn-Ru  lino,  n.)  authority  over  ; to  control. 

To  rule  over,  tc.  an  assumed  or  alleged  rule  or  order 
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OVER-  a claim  to  rule,  or  right,  or  authority ; and  thus,  to  dis- 
RULE.  allow,  to  refuse,  to  reject. 


OVER- 

SEASON. 


But  be  [the  Devil]  w.w  to  far  overruled,  that  ho  could  neither 
hurt  or  help  them,  an  Moves  did. 

Grew.  Cmoto  Sacra,  book  hr.  eh.  r.  foL  197. 
God  mule  thee  ]*rfed,  not  immutable  ; 

Ami  pooil  he  made  the*,  but  to  pe rcevere 
He  left  it  in  tby  ]x>wer,  ordain'd  thy  will 
By  nature  free,  nut  eeer-ruf  d by  tale 
Inextricable,  or  strict  neceauty. 

Milton.  Parahte  I/Mi,  book  V,  L 527. 


Had  not  the  Ktomal  Kinp  Omnipotent 
From  hi*  strong  hold  of  hcav’n  high  ooer+nTd 
And  limited  their  might. 

Id.  *>.  book  vi.  L 22$. 


Then  did  proof,  the  oeerrulcr  of  opinions,  make  manifest  that  all 
these  are  but  serving  sciences. 

Sid/try.  Defence  of  /Very. 

And  as  fur  the  positive  words,  That  hee  would  not  be  are  armea 
against  King  Edward  a Minne  ; though  the  words  seeme  cal  me,  yet 
it  was  a plain*  and  direct  oner-ruling  of  the  king’s  title,  cither  by 
the  hue  of  Lancaster,  «r  by  Act  of  Pariiamcnt. 

Bacon.  King  Henry  PI I.  fol.  136. 

OVER-RUN,  1 To  run  over;  to  flow  or  spread 

Oveu-ru*nneii.  J otter. 

To  run  over,  sc.  as  invading  enemies ; to  occupy  or 
take  possession  of. 

To  run  faster  than  ; to  pass  in  running. 

To  run  over,  jc.  in  great  numbers;  to  crowd,  to 
swarm,  to  cover  in  crowds  or  swarms. 

So  com  * tempest  wilde,  his  schip  had  alls  ouer-nmnen . 

R.  Brintnr,  p.  121. 

The  chilling  cold  did  onrrmnne  their  bones, 

To  whom  that  fate  was  shapt,  whom  Phcbus  wold. 

Surrry.  Ftrgil.  .Emm,  book  ii. 
Then  did  her  glorious  fiowre  wax  dead  and  wan, 

Dixpia'd  and  troden  downs  of  all  that  ater-nutn. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qufcnc,  book  iv.  can.  8. 
Vandal  o'er-rusmrre,  Goths  in  literature, 

PVmghmen  that  would  Parnassus  new  manure ; 

Ringers  of  verve  that  all-in  chime, 

And  toll  the  chauges  upon  every  rhyme. 

l/netacr.  Lucas/a,  part  ii.  p.  85. 

OVER-SAY,  perhaps  over- Maid,  oper-talked  ; denied, 
refused  ; or  overpaying,  over-talking  ; talking  unsuitably 
or  unseasonably. 

For  this  I do  the  welle  to  write, 
if  thou  thyn  hek*  wilt  purchace, 

Thou  might  out  make  suite  and  chare, 

Where  that  the  game  is  not  rrouablc, 

It  were  a thynge  unreasonable, 

A man  to  be  so  aueriuie. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am  book  viii. 

OVER-SEA,  tranamariue ; language  used  in  Coun- 
tries over  or  beyond  tea. 

Some  farre  journeyed  gentleman  at  their  returne  home,  like  as 
they  Uaic  to  goc  in  toraine  apparel!,  bo  thei  wri  pouder  their  talke 
with  omerpea  language. 

I FA  ton.  TKt  Arte  of  Rhetoriquc,  fol.  164. 

OVER-SEARCH,  to  search  over;  to  seek,  look,  or 
examine  over. 


When  I had  oucricarcMeJ  all  my  tooke  and  ransacked  vp  the 
verie  bottom  cf  my  brest,  1 founda  in  the  tone  some  prety  pecca- 
dulitls. 

Sir  Thome,  More.  IForkte,  fol.  423.  The  Firti  Pari  of  Ike  Con. 
fu  tat  ion  of  Tyndall. 

OVER-SEASON,  to  season  too  much;  to  give  too 
high  a relish,  savour,  or  taste  to. 

Had  I been  ceer-scassn’J  with  bane  anger, 

And  suited  all  occaaiona  to  my  miachicfa. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Pilgrim,  act  iv,  sc.  2. 


OVER-SEE,^  A.  S.  ofrr-teon  ; D,  oner-iirn ; Ger. 

OvKR-sEtw,  > vber-Atken  ; Sw.  ofwer-te,  tuper-spe- 

OvER-stoHT.  J cere,  per luxirare. 

To  oversee  is  equivalent  to,  to  overlook. 

To  tee  over ; to  superviae,  to  survey,  to  inspect,  to 
superintend. 

To  tee  or  look  over  ; to  pass  over  in  seeing  or  look- 
ing, and  consequently,  to  disregard,  to  neglect,  to  omit; 
to  look  over  or  beyond,  and,  consequently,  not  to  tee 
or  discern  ; to  be  blind  or  blinded,  or  deceived. 

Ocertighl  is  now  commonly  used  in  this  latter  appli- 
cation. 


OVER- 

SEE. 

OVER- 

SEER. 


And  whan  abe  wist  how  that  it  stood, 

And  had  her  billrs  omentyne, 

Thei  ahublcn  hauc  aiwwcns  ogeyne. 

Gower,  Conf.  Am.  book  viiL  p.  256. 

So  that  I am  partly  in  doubta  whether  I were  more  ouerteme  in 
my  first  dvuiaing,  or  in  my  fist  dy reding  of  the  same  ? 

Gascoigne.  The  FnUtes  of  IFarrr.  To  ike  letrde  Grtye  of  Wyllon. 

For  those  outrstvs  which  we  now  call  byshopa  after  •the  Greks 
word,  were  alway  btdyng  in  ous  place  to  guucvtM  the  congregation 
there. 

Tyndall.  Horii,  fol.  252.  An  Answer  onto  Syr  Thomas  More. 

But  yet  me  think  that  I comr  to  thia  point  by  some  am'rsighi  in 
gmuiting.  Well,  quoth  I,  Me  say  sonnet yme  when  they  would  saye 
Of  doo  a thyng  and  canmri  well  come  thriven,  but  miase  and  ottertee 
themself*  in  the  assay*,  it  maketh  no  matter  they  saye.  Ye  rnaye 
brginn*  agayue  and  mpnde  ir,  &c. 

Sir  Thomas  JUa re.  Hsrkes,  fid.  145.  A Litnloyne  concerning 
Hertnrt, 

And  Mathathiah  one  of  the  Lruitrs,  fhc  eldest  sone  of  S«dum, 
the  Coratlute,  had  the  oaertygki  of  the  thing**  that  were  baken 
in  j*  fryeng  pan. 

RiUe,  Anno  1551.  1 Chronicles,  ch.  ix. 

But  ever  they  who  ovrrloi>A  no  much, 

Will  owrrare  themrelvr*,  tbrir  state  i*  such. 

Daniel.  Hutory  of  Cnil  H ors,  book  v. 

It  is  also  divided  into  26  tribes  or  wards,  of  the  which  euerie  one 
hath  his  scuerull  alderman  or  oMrrarrr. 

Holmshed.  Rickard  I.  Anno  1 169,  to!,  ii.  p.  207. 

- Give  leave  a while 

To  barer  wit  hi*  power  therein  to  spend, 

Whose  gnwse  defaults  thy  daintie  pen  may  file 
And  unadvised  ovemgh/es  amend. 

Spenser.  To  Ike  Lord  of  Buckkunt. 

Friends  with  trine  and  fortune,  sometimes  by  vnaduired  desires,  or 
onertighJt,  decrease,  fall  from  vs  and  fade,  whereas  a man's  owne 
blond  cleuueth  fast,  and  cannot  be  disiuyned. 

Sonic.  Tacit  ut,  book  lii.  ch.  XX.  fol.  155. 

Having  hereby  done  violence  to  those  apprehension*  of  modesty, 
which  Nature  had  placed  as  guardians  and  awrsswrt  to  Ida  virtue, 
be  flings  off  all  shame,  and  wean  his  sin  upon  his  forehead. 

South.  Sermons,  rd.  iv.  p.  414. 


OvF.RSEEna  of  the  Poor  are  appointed  by  virtue  of 
the  Statute  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2.  on  which  the  system  of 
Poor  Laws  is  principally  founded,  although  it  was  not 
the  first  enactment  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  poor. 
The  Statute  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2.  directs  “ that  the  Church- 
wardens of  every  Paris!),  ami  four,  three,  or  two  substan- 
tial householders,  to  be  nominated  yearly  in  Easter  week, 
or  within  one  month  after  Easter,  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  two  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  same 
County,  whereof  one  to  be  of  thcQuorum,  dwelling  in  or 
near  the  same  Parish,  or  division  where  the  same  Parish 
doth  lie,  shall  be  called  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the 
same  Parish.”  The  time  of  appointment  is  now  altered 
by  Statute  54  Geo.  III.  c.  91.  to  the 25th  day  of  March, 
or  fourteen  days  next  after. 

The  office  and  duty  of  the  Overseers  as  declared  by 
the  Statute  43  Elizabeth,  is  1st,  to  raise  competent 
sums  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  impotent,  old,  anti  such 
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OVXIt-  other  being  poor  ax  are  not  able  to  work;  and  2dly,  to 
SEEK.  provide  work  for  such  as  are  able,  and  cannot  otherwise 
— obtain  employment.  For  these  joint  purposes  they  ore 
SLYff'  empowered  to  make  and  levy  rates  upon  the  several 
. m i . inhabitants  of  the  same  Parish  by  the  same  Act  of  Par- 
liament ; which  haa  been  farther  explained  and  enforced 
by  subsequent  Statutes.  See  Nolan,  On  the  Poor  Lawn, 
and  Burn's  Justice  Poor. 

O V E R-S  H A DE,  } A.  S.  ofer-setad-ian , scead- 

OvEa-SHAfoow,  I 1 man  ; Gcr.  uber-srhatten. 

Over-sha’dower,  l To  shade  over ; to  place 

Oveh-sha'dowino,  n.  " or  put  over,  a separation,  a 
seclusion,  a screen  or  shelter,  sc.  from  the  sun,  &c.,  and, 
consequently,  to  protect,  to  cover,  to  obscure  ; to  throw 
a covering  over,  to  hover  over. 

Anentis  whom  is  noon  ouerehaungyng  ne  ouer-irhadc u -ray  of 
reward.  IVtdtf.  /unci,  ch. ». 

Kut  while  hit  spake  them  thingis : a cloude  was  maad  and  ouer- 
jcAaWr»«i/e  hem  and  thei  dreddeo  whanne  thei  entnden  into  the 
cloud  c.  LL  La the,  ch.  ix. 

The  Holy  Goat  «b*l  come  fro  stove  into  thee ; and  the  rrrtu 
of  the  Highest  sclial  tmertchatUnee  the*.  Id,  Lb.  ch.  i. 

The  Holv«  Goostu  shall  come  vpen  thee  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  auer-shaddmoc  the.  Bible,  A> too  1561. 

Thou  know’s!  our  meaning,  look  for  thy  reward 
Among  the  nettle*  at  the  older  tree  : 

Which  eucr-Ju»de»  the  mouth  of  that  same  pit. 

Shat  i pea  re.  Titus  Andromcut,  fol.  39. 

Who  new  shall  curb  proud  York,  when  he  shall  rise? 

Or  arm  our  right  against  hi*  enterprise, 

To  crop  that  bastard  wen)  w hich  deity  grows 
To  over-shadow  our  Vermillion  row  ? 

Drayton.  Qurrn  Margaret  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Your  nobility  in  a right  distance  between  crown  and  [wopl*;  rvo 
•oppressor*  of  the  propie,  no  oerrthad.ywrrs  of  the  crows. 

Harm.  Letter  In  the  Kmg,  2 Jan,  1618,  p.  9.  , 

Twice  in  the  year  luxuriant  1 raves  n'rethmfe 
Th‘  encumber'd  vine. 

1)  rtf  dm.  Virgil,  Gevrgict,  book  ii. 

OVER-SHAKE,  to  shake  over;  to  disperse,  1o 
scatter. 

Now  welcome  summer,  with  the  sunnes  soft, 

That  hast  this  winter  weather’s  overt. hake, 

Saint  Valentine,  thou  art  full  high  on  loft. 

Which  driucst  away  the  lung  night's  blake. 

Chaucer,  The  Assembly  of  Fowls,  p,  335. 

OVER-SHOOT,")  To  shoot  over;  to  throw  or 

Over-shot,  n.  Jcast  more  quickly  over  ; to  shoot, 
throw,  or  cast  too  fhr  ; to  hurry  or  hasten,  pass  or  go 
too  far;  to  exceed  or  go  beyond  the  mark,  beyond 
bounds. 

By  like  the  man  haiile  there  ov*rthoiie  himself. 

Sir  Thermal  More.  Worker,  fol.  1134.  An  Antwer  to  the  Fbytomrd 

Hoke,  kfc. 

In  what  *o  strangely  were  ye  aver. that, 

Agauut  yourselves  that  your  own  frailty  spum'd. 

Drayton,  The  Barons'  Wort,  book  V. 
An  old  weak  ever-shot  I must  provide  for. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Mad  Loner,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

One  who  is  very  careful  to  behave  himself  so,  as  not  to  oterniuot 
his  gams,  but  stand  right  and  fair  in  case  a wish'd  for  change 
should  bring  fanaticism  again  into  fashion. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  r,  p.  488. 

OVER-SIZE,  to  size  over,  or  cover  oerr  with  size; 
•c.  a glutinous  substance  to  set  or  fix  the  other  sub- 
stances with  which  it  » mixed  ; met,  to  smear  or  daub 
over. 
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And  thus  o’rc-eixrd  with  coagulate  gore,  OVKR- 

Wilh  eyes  like  carbuncles, the  hellish  1’yrrhus  SIZE. 

Old  gnuidsire  Priam  iwkn.  

Shakspeare.  Hamlet , foL  263.  OVER* 

OVER-SKIP,  ">  To  ship  over ; to  leap  or  jump,  or  SORROW. 

OvBR-sRi;ppEa.  j otherwise  pass  otter. 

Lord  leyve  jat  Jere  priest.**.  kelly  *ey«*n  tore  mnsaes 
That  yk  euerthappe  nat  for  haste,  os  ich  hop*  thei  do  not. 

Fieri  f'louhman.  Vision,  p,  291. 

And  ouerskippert  also. 

Id.  lb.  p.  221. 

But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o’ reskip , 

When  grief  hath  nudes,  and  bearing  fellowship. 

Shaktpear*.  Lear,  act  Hi.  sc.  6. 

But  tolilcr,  you  have  not  a better  faculty  in  stumbling,  then  I in 
leaping:  and  talk*  of  hug*  great  blocks  that  1 have  or er skipped 
in  this  whole  book. 

Half.  Work*,  vol.  fit  fol.  389.  Answer  to  the  Vindication  of 
SmettymmmiM, 

OVER-SLIDE,  v.  to  slide  over , (move  ot*er  with- 
out stepping,)  to  glide  over,  to  glide  or  slip  by. 

But  it  were  vain  euery  cours  fat  meat]  to  tall,- 
For  lacke  of  time  I let  ouenhde. 

• Lidyale.  The  Story  of  Thebe*,  part  H. 

OVER-SLrGHT,  too  slight ; loo  thin,  too  insubstan- 
tial. 

Should  the  ploughman  to  set  to  the  gentleman's  fare,  this 
chicken,  that  partridge  or  pheasant,  would  (as  « ner-thght  food)  to 
too  soone  turned  over  and  leave  his  empty  stomach  to  quarrel]  for 
stronger  provision. 

Halt.  Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  502.  Of  Contmtahcm,  see.  8. 

OVER-SLIP,  a.  in  A.  S.  ofer-stip , is  svperius  indu- 
mentum, the  article  of  dress  slipped  on  over  others. 

Chaucer  has  His  overest  sioppe.  See  in  v.  Over. 

To  slip  over  ; to  pass  or  suffer  to  pass,  blunderingly, 
carelessly,  negligently  over. 

They  arc  the  dayci  of  Ptmrim,  whirh  are  not  to  to  fmerthpte, 

•mongo  tto  Jcwes.  BiUe,  Anna  1551.  Job,  ch.  ix. 

Godfrey  (quoth  lie)  behold  the  season  fit 
To  war.  for  which  thou  waitrd  hast  so  long, 

Now  semes  the  time  (if  ttou  orrshp  aot  it) 

To  free  Jerusalem  Irani  thru] I and  wrong. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  i.  Stan.  16.  fol.  4. 

It  is  notable  in  the  dealings  of  men,  when  they  make  contracts 
and  bargains,  there  is  same  good  hour,  some  advantagrous  nick  of 
time,  which,  if  averslipt  and  let  go,  either  the  price  fails,  or  the 
thing  foils.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  H,  p.  '226. 

OVER-SLOW,  to  slacken  effectually,  sc.  the  speeder 
violence ; to  retard,  to  stop. 

But  then  to  jerawade  ourselves,  that  there  is  no  means  on  earth, 
besides  the  very  hand  of  God,  and  that  out  of  our  reach,  able  to 
trash,  or  oeertiooe  this  furious  driver. 

Hammond,  Work*,  vol.  iv.  fol.  583.  .Sermon  1 . 

OVER-SNOW,  Ger.  uber-seknewen ; Sw.  oftcer- 
tnoga ; to  snow  over  or  cover  with  snow ; to  whiten  or 
become  white. 

For  never  resting  Time  leads  Summer  on 

To  hideous  Winter  and  confounds  him  there ; 

San  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leave*  quit*  gone, 

Beauty  o’ erenow' d,  and  bareness  every  where. 

Shakspeare.  .Smart  5. 

And  these  I vrirlikd  while  my  Hoorn  was  warm, 

Thu  languish’d  frama  while  totter  spirits  fed, 

Ere  sgc  unstrung  my  nerve*,  or  time  o’e-tnow’d  my  toad. 

Dry  den.  Vergil.  JF.mnd,  book  V. 

OVER-SOLD,  sold  for  too  much,  too  great  a 
price;  more  than  its  value. 

The  thing  call'd  life  with  ease  I can  disclaim, 

And  think  it  o remold  to  purchase  fame. 

Dijden.  Vtrgd.  AZneid,  took  ir. 

OVBR-SORROW,  to  sorrow,  vex,  or  grieve,  loo 
much,  to  an  cxceaa, 
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OVER*  lie  who  shall  be  to  happy  as  with  snort?**  to  light  the  way  of 
SORROW,  such  an  expedient  litierty  »n<l  truth  as  this,  restore  the  much- 
— wronged  ami  orersornueed  state  of  matrimony,  not  only  to  thoee 
OVER-  merciful  and  life-giving  rrmrdiv*  of  Moses,  Kit  a*  much  a*  may 
STAR-  be,  to  th.it  serene  and  him-ful  condition  it  waa  in  at  the  beginning. 
1NO.  Milton.  Works,  to),  i.  fid,  168.  The  Doctrine  and  Ducipttne  of 
^ , ‘ Divorce. 

OVER-SPEAK, "I  In  A.  S.  ojer-tpeeol,  nimis 
Over-word.  J loquax.  To  speak  too  much,  to 
use  loo  much  speech. 

To  over-word,  to  use  too  many  words. 

Inscribing  a amall  fly,  he  extremely  ovmrorded  and  overt  poke 
himself  in  hi*  exjmawiou  of  it ; as  if  lie  had  spoken  of  the  Nemean 
Lion.  Half.  Remat as,  p.  229. 

OVER-SPENT,  spent  too  much ; met.  having  all 
his  strength  gone,  exhausted,  consumed. 

O'erspenl  with  heat  hia  breath  he  faintly  drew, 

Parch'd  was  his  mouth,  nor  yet  the  goal  in  view, 

And  the  first  apple  on  the  plain  he  threw. 

Eutden.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses.  book  X. 

OVER-SPIN,  v.  to  spin  too  much;  to  draw  out, 
protract,  lengthen  or  prolong,  to  an  excess. 

Affkirs  were  justly  tim'd,  nor  did  he  catch 
At  an  effected  fame  of  quick  dispatch  j 
Thing*  were  prepar'd,  debated,  and  then  done, 

Not  rashly  broke,  or  vainly  overspun. 

Carlumghi.  On  the  Death  of  Sir  Bevitt  GlenviH , Knight. 

OVER-SPREAD,  to  spread  or  strew  over;  to 
cover  over  the  surface : to  spread  is  distinguished  from 
sprinkle  ; the  thing  spread  is  so  laid  orer  as  to  preserve 
the  continuity  of  parts,  or  nearly  so;  that  which  is 
sprinkled  is  laid  in  separate  particles,  the  continuity 
being  sundered. 

Spiritui  pnraclilus  over  speed Je  hern  alle. 

Pitre  Ptouhman.  Fisiost,  p,  376. 

And  after  this,  this  Theseus  hath  sent 

After  a tare,  and  it  ah  or ertpratfde 

With  doth  of  gold,  the  richest  that  he  haddc  ; 

And  of  the  same  suit  he  cladde  Areitc. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmghtes  Tale,  V.  2873. 

Of  Driphobua,  the  palace  Urge  and  great 
Fell  to  Utc  ground,  all  vuertpred  with  flash. 

Surrey,  Fir  git.  AZnci$,  book  n. 

-■  Their  commixed  arms 

Join'd  with  the  German  powers,  (tlwxw  nations  of  the  north 
Which  overspread  the  world,)  together  issued  forth. 

Drayton.  Poly-oAton,  song  6. 

Undoubted  signs  of  such  a soil  are  found, 

For  here  wild  olive  shoots  o'ertpread  the  ground, 

And  heaps  of  berrks  Strew  the  fields  around. 

I try  den.  Firgit.  Georgia,  book  il. 

OVER-SPRING,  D.  ouer-springhen ; Ger.  t tber- 
springen , transilire,  to  spring  or  leap  over. 

To  spring  over,  to  rise  over. 

As  preyeth  lure  so  gret  a flood  to  bring 
Thai  five  fjidotne  at  the  least  it  ovrrtpring 
The  highest  rock  iu  Armorikc  Urvtaigne, 

And  let  this  flood  enduren  ycres  twaine. 

Chaucer.  TTtc  Frenkel  ernes  Tate,  v.  11372. 

OVER-STAND,  A.  S.  oferstand-an  ; D. ouer-staen, 
superstore. 

To  stand  over ; to  stand  too  much,  too  long,  sc.  till  the 
season  or  opportunity  is  past. 

Hem  they  shall  be,  since  yon  refuse  the  price , 

What  madman  would  o’er  it  and  hi*  market  twice. 

Dry  den.  Theocritus,  Idyl.  3. 

OVER-STARING,  staring  too  much;  excessively; 
straining  the  eyes  or  vision  to  excess. 


Yet  some  warlike  sigue  must  be  used,  either  a shmnglie  busking 
or  an  overUaring  frounced  hnl,  as  though  out  of  even*  heart*  toppe 
•hould  suddenly  start  out  a good  bag  otbe,  when  node  r.-quireth. 

Asehitm.  /f  ar hi,  p.  249.  The  S.  hole  Matter. 
OVER-STAY,  to  stay  over;  to  stay  too  long. 

Now  that  he  m id y at er^taya  the  liras  of  our  nmgruunded  ex- 
pectation,  he  doth  not  slacken  hia  pace,  but  correct  our  errur. 

Hall.  1 1 ’ ■'  * * ‘ - 


Satan" § Firry  Darts  Quenched, 

to  step  over ; 


/Forks,  rot.  in.  fid.  647. 

Dec.  1.  Temptation  6. 

OVER-STEP,  A.  S.  ofrr-steep-pan  ; 
to  transgress. 

Sute  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the  word  to  (he  action,  with  this 
special!  obseruance — tluit  you  ore-step  not  the  moiWtie  of  nature. 

SAaktprare.  Hamlet,  fbL  266. 

OVER-STOCK,  to  stock  loo  much,  too  plenteously; 
to  supply  or  furnish  with  too  great,  with  an  excessive 
stock ; fixed  quantity  or  store. 

Some  Ihink  the  fools  were  mint  at  timet  weal  then. 

But  now  the  world's  o'erstoch'd  with  prudent  men. 

Itryden.  The  Medal. 

Wherever  that  [the  cwura]  is  used,  it  gives  a roughness  to  the 
verse ; of  which  w#  eau  have  little  Med,  in  a language  * hich  w over- 
stocked with  comonants.  Id.  -Enrtd.  Dednati  n. 

We  ere,  in  surveying  a Gothic  building,  ia  distracted  by  the  multi- 
plirity  of  ornament*,  and  loses  the  whole  by  its  minute  at  rent  ion  to 
the  parts  ; so  the  mind,  in  perusing  a work  overstocked  with  wit,  is 
fatigued  and  disgusted  with  the  constant  endeavour  to  shine  and 
surprise.  Hume.  Eitay  20,  voL  i.  p.  169. 

OVER-STORE,  to  store  too  much ; to  stir,  move, 
or  place  together  too  great  a quantity  or  nuniher ; to 
accumulate,  to  furnish  or  supply,  too  plentifully. 

Fnhes  sre  infinitely  more  numerous  or  increasing  ttian  lieosts  or 
birds,  as  appears  by  the  numerous  spawn  of  any  one  fish,  though 
ordinarily  they  brerd  but  once  a year ; and  if  these  should  come  to 
maturity,  even  the  ocean  itself  would  have  been  long  since  over- 
stored  with  fish. 

Hats.  Origination  of  Mankind,  ch.  it  sec.  2.  fol.203. 

• OVER-STRAIN,  c.  1 To  strain  too  much,  with 

Over-staa'inino.  too  great  an  effort;  to  press 
after  or  towards  with  too  great  exertion ; to  exert  or 
labour  to  excess. 

Confessors  were  spit  to  overttraiv  their  privileges,  in  which  St. 
Cyprian  made  a notable  stand  against  thorn. 

Ayliffe.  Parer g on. 

lie  wished  all  painters  would  imprint  this  lcsaon  deeply  in  their 
memory,  that  with  overstraining  and  earnestness  of  finishing  their 
pieces,  they  often  did  them  more  harm  than  good. 

Dry  den.  Dufresnoy. 

Hence,  they  always  redated  every  encroachment  on  their  privi- 
leges, and  not  i infrequently,  expelled  the  papal  legates  when  inclined 
to  overstrain  the  prerogative*  of  their  office. 

Eustace.  Italy,  voL  i.  ch  vii.  p.  263. 

OVER-STRAITLY,  too  straitly  or  strictly ; too 
narrowly. 

Either  for  that  he  found  himself  over-straitly  tied  up  by  them 
with  hard  conditions,  or  ratber  because  he  wu  of  an  unthankful  dis- 
position. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  v.  ch-  iL  sec.  1 . fill.  607. 


OVER-STRAW,  to  straw  or  afreic,  spread  or  scatter 
over. 

It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud. 

And  shall  lie  hinted  in  a breathing-while  ; 

The  bottom  poyson,  and  the  top  o*erstmtc'd 
With  sweets,  that  shall  the  sharpest  right  beguile. 

Shahspeare.  Fenus  and  Adonis. 

• Joyful  thou' It  see 

The  clammy  surface  all  o'erttrown  with  tribes 
Of  greody  insect*,  that  with  fruitless  toil 
Flap  filmy  pennon*  oft,  to  extricato 
Their  feet  in  liquid  •hackles  bound. 

Philips.  C*dtr,  book  L. 
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OVER-STRETCH,  to  stretch  over , beyond  mea- 


For  we  cuemtrctchen  (n/ptrrxlrndimui)  nc4  forth  as  r»ot  strHcb- 
ynge  (jwWyni/w)  to  ghou.  Wit/if.  2 Corynthians,  ch.  i, 

' OVER-STRICT,  too  strict  or  strait;  too  narrow  or 
confined. 

A text  [I  Tim,  ii.  9.]  which  our  English  ladies  hare  long  sines 
forgotten,  if  not  recited,  as  savouring  of  iNiritauisme,  and  over-strict 
preciseness.  Prynne.  llutrio-.Vculir,  act  ».  sc.  7. 

OVER-STRIDE,  to  stride  over  ; to  stretch  (*c.  the 
leg*)  oocr. 


Self-losing  man  what  sooner  doth  abuse, 

And  more  than  lus  prosperity  doth  wound  ? 

Into  the  deep  but  Cult  how  can  he  eh  use, 

lliat  orer^tridn  wbemm  his  foot  to  ground. 

Dray! on.  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Crooner//, 


OVER-STRIKE,  to  strike  over  or  too  far;  to 
reach  the  stroke  or  blow  too  far;  beyond  the  object 
aimed  at. 


For  as  he  in  his  rage  him  wentrook?, 

He,  ere  he  could  nil  weapon  buck*  repaire, 

His  tide  all  hare  and  naked  overtook?, 

And  with  his  mortal  steel  quite  through  the  body  strooke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen?,  book  V.  can.  9. 

OVER-STRONG,  too  strong ; strong  or  strung, 
able  or  powerful,  to  a superior  degree. 

Of  horse  he  (Leoftheues]  brought  into  the  field  about  two  thou- 
sand and  fire  hundred  ; but  orer-itrvng  he  wo*  that  way  also,  when 
once  the  Thessalian*  had  revolted  unto  him. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  iv.  eh.  iii.  sec  3.  foft.  490. 

OVER-SUBTLE,  too  subtle  ; too  finely  spun;  met. 
having  a mind  refining  too  keenly;  too  craftily;  and 
hence  too  crafiy,  too  deceitful. 

Son  of  lapdua,  o’er-subt/e,  go, 

And  glory  in  thy  artful  theft  below. 

Cook.  Hesiod.  IVorkt  and  Days,  book  L 

OVER-SUM,  the  sum  over;  the  quantity  or  number 
over  ; the  surplus. 

Good  record  appeereth.  that  the  bishop  there  had  yearly  three  at 
fourv  tunuc  at  the  least  giuen  him  nomine  decimar,  beside  whatao- 
euer  otier-snmme  of  the  liquor  did  accrue  to  him  by  leases  and  other 
escheats,  wberof  also  I hnue  scene  mention. 

Hohnshed.  The  Description  of  Britaine,  sol.  i.  book  i,  ch.  xviii. 

p.  187. 

OVER-SUPERSTITIOUS,  loo  superstitious ; super- 
stition itself  is  applied  to  an  excess  of  religious  worship; 
over-superstitious,  worshipping,  reverencing,  too  strictly. 

For  in  regard  of  the  height  and  excellency  of  his  profession,  these 
inferiour  things,  which  he  cannot  do,  they  are  nought  else  but 
grammar  quirks ; and  to  be  ambitious  to  do  them,  were  but  a nice, 
minute,  ami  over-superstitious  diligence. 

Hale.  Remains,  part  i.  p.  135. 

OVER-SWAY,  to  stray  is, 

To  guide  or  regulate  the  motion  ; consequentially,  to 
balance,  to  poise,  to  weigh ; to  ovcr-sicay,  to  oner-balance, 
ooer-weigh  ; to  oth-r-bear  by  superior  weight,  influence, 
or  authority. 

The  marshal  and  the  constable  about 
To  second  what  this  aager  duke  had  said, 

The  youthful  lords  into  a cry  brake  out 
'Gainst  their  opinions  j an  that  oversuay’d, 

Some  seeming  of  their  loyalties  to  doubt, 

Alaaion  as  an  oracle  otoy'd. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  A g in  court. 
But  such  an  ovemeafd  sex  is  yours, 

That  all  the  virtuous  actions  you  cap  do, 

Are  but  as  men  will  call  them. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Coxcomb,  act  iv.  sc.  1 . 


The  foe  elusive  of  the  dire  iutent, 

Hu  force  in  air  th’  embarrass'd  Pagan  spent. 

And  by  his  bulk  ofcumb'rous  poise  o'erstray’d, 

Full  on  his  helm  receiv'd  th'  adverse  blade. 

Brookes.  Constnntia. 

OVER-SWELL,  to  swell  over  ; to  rise  as  a tumour 
over  or  shove ; to  be  or  become  swollen  or  tumid,  to 
an  excess  ; and  consequently,  to  overpass,  to  overflow. 

And  thou  shall  shortly  see 
Thy  face  and  hair  to  gTow 
All  plough'd  with  furrows,  avrr^icoTn  with  snow. 

Dome!.  A Description  of  Beauty. 
Ami  with  stern  /F.nlus  blasts,  like  Theft*  waxing  rank, 

8bc  only  over+scetls  the  surface  of  her  bank. 

Drayton.  PolypoHnau,  song  9. 

Who  cauacth  the  waters  of  the  sea  to  o vemeefl  tlieir  hanks,  and 
to  drawn  the  fare  of  the  earth  ; the  Lord  is  his  name. 

Hall.  Hard  Texts  of  Scripture.  Amos,  ch.  V.  ver.  8. 

OVER-SWIFT,  too  swift;  too  quick,  too  rapid, 
with  excess  of  velocity. 

H**  wote  not  why  the  sterre  Bootes  passeth;  or  gwthvreth  his 
waincs,  and  drcocheth  his  late  flam  lies  in  the  sea,  and  why  that 
Botes  the  sierra  vnfoldrth  hi«  auerswifie  arysing* 

Chaucer.  B,  ret  us , look  iv. 

On  the  other  side,  exercises,  which  stir  up  a good  strung  motion, 
but  not  orerssrift,  or  to  our  utmost  strength,  (such  as  leaping, 
shooting,  riding,  bowling,  and  the  like.)  do  not  hurt,  but  rather 
benefit.  Bacon.  The  History  of  Life  and  Death,  foL  33. 

O'VERT,  ‘'I  Fr.  ouvert,  from  the  verb  ouvrir ; 
O'vertlv,  >and  this  corrupted  from  the  Lot.  ape 

O'verture.  J rire,  to  open. 

Open,  manifest,  public. 

Overture  or  aperture;  an  opening ; met.  a disclosure, 
discovery,  a declaration  ; something  laid  or  proposed 
openly,  a proposal.  Also,  the  music,  or  piece  of  music 
played  at  the  opening  or  commencement  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

That  whatsoever  in  all  these  three 
Is  spoken  in  priue  or  a pert. 

The  way  therto  is  so  overt, 

And  stoat  eke  in  so  just  a place, 

That  euery  suwoe  mole  to  it  pace. 

Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame , book  ii 

The  Englishemen  in  diuets  places  prrsed  and  brake  through  the 
walls  and  dioers  on ertures  and  holes  were  made  under  the  foun. 
dacyon  by  tbt  py  oners.  Halt.  Henry  F.  The fifth  Yen. 

To  vouch  this  (a  no  proof, 

Without  more  wider  and  more  enter  [overt]  test 
Then  these  thin  habits,  and  poor*  likelyhoods 
Of  moderate  seeming,  do  prefer  against  him. 

Shakspemre.  Othello,  fol.  313. 
Against  his  crush  scorching  beat*, 

Where  thou  hast  coverture, 

The  wastefull  hilles  unto  his  threat* 

Is  a pLune  overture. 

Spenser.  Shepherds  Calentar.  July. 

For  if  the  least  imagin'd  overture 

But  of  conceiv'd  revolt  men  one*  espy, 

Straight  shrink  the  weak ; the  great  will  not  endure ; 

Th  impatient  ran ; and  the  discontented  fly. 

Daniel.  History  of  Civil  Wars,  book  ii. 

He  [Richard  Cromwell]  was  always  ready  to  do  offices  of  kind- 
ness  to  persons  in  distress,  apparently  disliking  of  the  severity  of  his 
father  ; and  uot  averse  to  overtures  Cut  his  Muje.tiea  restitutio. 

Baker.  Charles  It.  Anno  1659. 

The  last  Tarqoin  was  expelled  justly  for  mert-aets  of  tyranny  aod 
maladministration.  Dryden.  ACneid.  Dedication. 

Good  men  are  never  overtly  despised,  but  that  they  are  first 
calumniated.  Young.  Sermon  2.  p.  389. 

The  general  rule  of  law  is,  that  all  sales  and  contracts  of  any 
thing  vendible,  in  fairs  or  markets  overt,  (lhat  is,  open.)  shall  not 
only  be  good  between  the  parties,  but  also  be  binding  on  ail  those 
that  have  any  right  or  property  therein, 

Black /tone.  Comment ariet , book  ii.  ch.  xxx  p.  449. 


OVER- 

SWAY. 
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OVER*  OVER-TAKE,  to  overtake;  we  still  say,  I was  much 
TAKE.  (aJceu  vrith  him,  i.  e.  my  mind  was  taken ; captured, 
OVER-  captivated.  1 was  overtaken,  too  much  taken,  captured 
THROW.,  or  captivated.  And  thus  to  overtake  is  to  capture, 
(after  pursuit,)  and,  by  a remission  of  some  force  of  the 
verb,  simply  to  come  up  with,  ufter  pursuit  or  follow- 
ing,— to  come  up  with,  to  reach  the  same  place  or  dis- 
tance, to  attain. 

Whan  it  [the  long*]  is  reined  vp  on  loft, 

Ke.isou  in  shewed  so  slowly  aud  soft 
Thai  it  him  never  ouertnht  may. 

Lord  so  these  men  been  trusty  in  assay. 

Chanter.  The  I/rUer  of  Cupid. 

So  it  bcfel  vpon  a dale. 

This  augell,  whiche  him  shuld  eufonne, 

Was  clothed  in  a man's  furme, 

And  ourrtoie,  I vmlertfonde. 

Two  men,  that  wcnU-n  oucrloode. 

Cower.  Com/.  Am.  book  LLp,  47, 
Anti,  had  he  not  in  lus  extreanvest  need 
Bene  helped  through  the  swiftness  of  his  steed, 

He  hail  him  overtaken  in  liiw  flight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  book  vi.  can.  4. 

I fled,  Lut  he  pursu'd  {though  more,  it  seems, 

Inflam'd  with  lust  then  ruge)  aud  swifter  far, 
hive  uvertuuA  his  mother  ail  dismaid, 

Aud  in  embraces  forcible  aud  find 
I ngcnd’ring  with  me. 

Mi /ton.  Paradise  Los/,  book  ii.  1.  792. 
Thus  inborn  broil*  the  factions  would  engage, 

Or  wars  of  exil'd  heira,  or  foreign  rage, 

Till  halting  vengeance  overlook  our  age. 

Dryden.  The  Medal. 

OVER-TASK,  to  task  Uio  much  ; to  impose,  require, 
or  demand  a performance  too  great,  exceedingly  great. 

Lav.  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I suppose, 

In  such  a scant  allowance  of  star  lighr, 

Would  overtask  the  best  laud-pilot's  art, 

Without  the  sure  guess  of  wsll-practis'd  feet 

Mdtim.  Camus,  L 309. 

Many  a good  husband  over-tasks  himselfc,  and  undertakes  more 
then  his  eye  can  ooerAooke  or  his  hand  sway,  and  therefore  be  is 
faine  to  trust  to  the  management  of  others ; and  it  speeds  there- 
after. 

Hall.  If  arks,  voL  ii,  fol.  309.  Sermon  preach!  at  Westminster, 
April  5,  162$, 

OVER-TERRIBLE,  too  terrible ; terrible,  fright- 
ful, or  fearful,  to  excess. 

Why  sliouhlst  thou  not  labour  to  have  thy  heart  so  wrought 
upon,  that  this  lace  of  death,  which  arums  lovely  and  desirable  to 
some,  may  nut  appear  over-terrible  to  thee  ? 

Roll  Hurts,  vol.  ui.  fol.  575.  The  Balm  of  Gilead . 

OVER-THROW,  r.  j To  throw,  toss,  or  turn 
Over-throw,  n.  I over. 

OvEtt-TMtu/wER,  | To  throw  over;  and  con- 
OvEa-Tiino'wiKO.  ) sequenlly,  to  destroy,  to  de- 

molish, to  subvert,  to  prostrate,  to  subject,  to  defeat. 

So  much  hare  I the  mora  said  that  you  may  (gentle  reader) 
see  the  just  hand  and  plague  of  God  upon  these  great  rich  Ahbotts 
aud  theirv  marvellous  overthrowe,  which  ao  lightly  and  unadvisedly 
gave  their  consents  to  the  overthrowing  of  the  houses  of  theirs 
poore  brethren.  R.  Brume,  p,  645. 

For  doubt  to  be  behind  there, 

Into  the  sea  wit  tauten  fere 
Anon  1 ran,  till  with  a waw 
All  eodenly  1 was  overthrow. 

Chaucer.  Dreamt,  p.  387. 

But  os  ha  rote  he  oner  threw, 

Wherefore  the  rpieeoc,  yet  eft  anew 
Him  in  her  arm**  anon  took®, 

And  pitioualy  gen  on  him  look*. 

id.  lb.  p.  383. 


And  therefore  clepeih  Cassidore  poverte  the  moder  of  mine,  that  OVER- 
is  to  sayn,  the  inoder  of  overihrosnng  or  of  falling  doun.  THROW 

Chancer.  The  Tale  of  Mehbeus,  p.  117.  _ 

For  euery  climat  hath  hi*  dele 
After  the  tournyng  of  the  wtale, 

Which*  LI. ode  Fortune  ouerthrou'fth, 

Whereof  the  certain  no  man  knowoth. 

Gosper.  Con f.  Am.  Prologue,  p.  8. 

Thme  leaning  on  her  elbow  gau  she  raise 
Her  felf,  upward  ; aud  ibrue  she  (rcvAuta)  overthrew 
Upon  the  bed. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  Mne%s,  book  if. 

Yet  by  the  stroke  of  this  strange  onerlhrowe, 

At  which  coaflict  in  IhnsJdome  1 was  thrust, 

The  Lord  Le  praised.  1 aw  well  taught  to  kwiwe 
From  whence  man  came,  and  eke  whereto  be  must. 

Vncertaine  Asutors.  Of  Life  and  Death. 

Sendrye  victonrs  hwldc  bee,  and  sommetime  ouerthrowes. 

S*r  Thomas  More,  tforhes,  fol.  37.  Richard  1IL 
Too  well  1 see  and  rue  the  dire  event. 

That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  hrav’n. 

Mshon.  Paradise  Lost,  book  L L 135. 

Suodrie  were  brought  home  who  were  the  king’s  enemies,  c> tier- 
throwers  of  the  kingdom*,  awl  enemies  to  religion. 

Roll nsked.  History  of  Scotland.  Anno  1578,  vol.  V.  p.  699. 

By  force  the  furious  lover  freed  his  way  : 

Himself  alone  dispers'd  the  Rhodian  crew  ; 

The  weak  disdain'd,  the  valiant  overthrew. 

Dryden.  Cymon  and  lphigenisu 

From  hence  proud  cities  dale  their  utter  fall*, 

When,  insolent  in  ruin,  o'er  their  walls 
Tta  wrathful  soldier  drags  the  hostile  plough, 

That  haughty  mark  of  total  overthrow. 

Francis.  Horace.  Ode  18. 

Thwarted , swerved 

wrested,  twisted, 

'turned  out  of  a straight 
I course  or  direction  ; per- 
verse or  perverted,  adverse,  opposed  or  opposite. 

bei  ticked  }am  emnrtkuert,  justely  forto  ligge. 

Oner  water  suuirtu  was  so  onleynrd  a bngge. 

R.  Brume,  p,  241. 

▼oeontynent,  nnmyUle,  without©  benygnyte,  traitouris,  emer- 
ihwert  (•referri)  bollun  with  proud  thought!*. 

Wtrfif  7\tns,  ch.  iii. 

TIip  dors  was  all  of  athiunant  Herne, 

Yck'uchsd  oi'erthwart  and  ewMong 
With  yren  timgb,  and  fur  to  make  it  strong, 

Every  piler  the  temple  to  suslene 
Was  tonne-grot,  of  yren  Wight  and  the  no. 

Chaucer,  1 he  Kmghtes  Tate,  V.  1993. 

So  whan  the  saile  was  sprad ; and  the  ihippe  gan  to  moue,  the 
wind*  ami  water  gan  for  to  risa,  awl  auer  thwart  he  to  touroe  the 
wdken.  id.  The  Testament  of  J^osw,  book  i.  p.  471. 

Renewing  cares  upon  my  sorrow**  old, 

Such  ouerthwart  effects  in  me  they  make, 

Besprent  with  teares,  my  bed  for  to  forsake. 

Wyat.  The  Louer  so  his  Bed,  Sfe. 

A hart  well  stay'd,  in  overt  henries  dtps 
flopeth  amende*;  in  swete.  doth  fear*  the  sown*. 

Surrey.  Praise  of  Mcasse  and  Constant  Estate. 

New*  were  brought  hither,  that  many  of  the  Turk's  galleys  were 
drowned  by  overdhwartissg  the  sea*. 

Atckam.  Works,  p.  3»0.  letters. 

Thus  haue  I finished  the  discourse  of  the  water*  of  Deuofuliire, 
whose  breadth  in  this  place  from  hence  oner  thwart  to  tta  check* 
atone*  in  tta  mouth  of  Kx,  on  the  south  aide  of  the  lie,  ie  eight  and 
thirtie  mile*  or  voder  fortie. 

Holinshed.  The  Description  of  Brit  nine,  voL  L ch,  sii-  p-  M3. 

Such  a witte,  I say,  if  it  be,  at  the  first,  weB  handled  by  the 
mother,  and  rightta  scoot  bed  and  wrought  oa  it  should,  not  over 


OVER-THWART,  adj.  j Thi 
Over-thwart,  prep.  (orir ; 

Over-thwa'rti.v,  (turned 

OveR-THWA'RTNESR,  ) COlir** 
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I 


OVER- 

THWART. 


th  war  the,  and  against  the  wood,  by  the  scholcrautrr,  both  for  loom- 
ing tod  hole  cours*  of  living,  proveth  iIwmh  ths  beat. 

Asckam.  Works,  p.  209.  The  Schoir  Muster, 


OVER* 

TREAT. 


My  younger  niter,  indeed,  might  have  been  married  to  • far 
greater  fortune,  had  not  the  overt  hwartnest  of  som*  neighbour* 
interrupted  it.  Lord  Herbert.  Life,  p.  53. 


OVER-TIMELY,  timely  i in  lime  or  season  ; fitting 
or  convenient ; soon  enough,  early  enough  ; over-timely , 
more  than  soon  or  early  enough ; too  soon  or  early. 


Hecrc*  bore  orvn  ihad  enrtimefiche  vpon  mv  head ; end  the 
slocks  vkinne  trsmblcth  of  mine  cm  pud  bodie. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  book  i.  p 407. 

Thou  being  left  alone  o«  a withering  tree  in  the  middle  of  a field, 
call  to  remembrance  (I  prsi  thee)  the  vaine  youthfull  fontaaie  and 
onertimehe  death  of  father*  ami  thy  brethren. 

Hohnskrd.  History  of  England.  Caanut , Anno  SIC,  VoL  1.  p.  53. 


OVER-TIRE,  to  tire  too  much;  to  haras*,  weary, 
or  fatigue  to  an  excess ; to  wear  out  with  fatigue. 

Though  he  with  doit  the  windy-footed  hinde  did  overlyer.  _ 

rimer,  .ffrorfai,  book  vi.  rig.  9. 


He  it  it  that  can  both  strike  and  cos*,  wound  and  heal  again  : 
which  is  the  next,  and  ran*t  be,  fur  fear  of  your  overtiring,  the  laat 
of  our  diacourie ; Heal  thou  the  lore*  or  breaches  thereof. 

Hall.  Sermon  33.  1‘talm  GO.  ver.  2. 

OVER-TOIL,  to  toil  or  till  too  much;  to  labour; 
(at  tillage  ;)  generally,  to  labour  or  work  to  an  excess, 
(till  tired  or  weary.) 

Where,  orer-toiP d,  her  heat  to  cool, 

She  bathes  her  in  tbo  pleasant  pool. 

Drayton.  Poly-ofbion,  song  2. 

OVER-TOP,  v.  to  rise  over  with  the  top  or  head  ; 
to  be  higher,  more  lofty  by  the  top  or  head ; to  sur- 
mount, to  surpass. 

Where  her  imperious  fane  her  former  seat  dudaini, 

And  proudly  over-tops  the  spacious  neighbouring  plains. 

Drayton,  /Wy-o/iiuit,  tong  3. 

There  i*  a certain  plant  which  our  herbalist*  call  (Herbam  im- 
p*9m)  or  wicked  cudweed,  whose  younger  branches  still  j«ld  floven 
to  over-top  the  cider. 

Hall.  Works,  voL  in.  Col.  78.  The  Remedy  of  Propheneness,  book  ol. 
•cc.  9. 

' What  they  do  in  present, 

Though  le«c  then  yuure  in  past,  must  ore  top  yours. 

Shakwpeare . Troylus  and  C rests  da,  fol.  93. 
While  tow’rlngo’er  our  alphabet  like  Saul, 

Stands  our  digamma,  and  o'eriopt  them  all. 

Pope.  The  Dunctad,  book  iv.  1.  218. 

OVER-TRADING,  excessive  trading  or  traffick. 

Whereby  the  kingdoms*  stocks  of  treasure  may  hs  sur*  to  be 
kept  from  Ming  diariaUhed,  by  any  oner  trading  of  the  formintr. 

Bacon.  King  Henry  PH.  fel.  60. 

OVER-TRAVEL,  to  travel  overt  to  travel  or 
labour,  to  an  excess ; to  oppress  or  bear  down  with 
labour  or  toil ; to  weary,  to  tire. 

They  shewed  hym  that  the  campe  was  assaulted  with  a great 
power,  frrshe  alwayv*  succeeding  in  Ihe  roumex  of  tht  that  were 
weary,  and  ouerlmurlling  mi re  men  wyth  continual  1 toyl*. 

Gobtyng.  Ctrsur.  Commentaries , book  vi.  p.  203. 

OV'ER-TIIEAD,  to  tread  or  trample  over;  to  press 
or  beat,  (with  the  feet,)  and  consequently,  to  level  or  lay 
prostrate. 

By  the  poor*  is  vndcrstnndo  in  the  scripture,  the  afflicted,  who 
fcle  their  uede  and  lemptadon,  and  do  sorowe  A lanu't  that  the 
treueth  is  overtrade*  puttyngc  no  tmsle  in  any  thvnge  that  is  in 
thiswuride.  Bible,  Anna  1551.  /W«  9.  note. 


OVER-TREAT,  “ ears  hard  to  orertreal  ;*  simply, 
dura m aura ; hard,  to  treat  or  manage  ; or  prevail  upon 
to  listen. 


Why  tsttes  he  not  my  wordet  sinke  in  his  eore* 

So  bard  to  ouertreate  I whither  whirl**  he  ? 

, Surrey,  Virgil,  /Eini,  book  It. 

OVER-TRIP,  to  trip  over ; to  step  lightly  over. 

Jos.  la  such  a night 

Did  ThUbiu  tearfully  o'er  trip  the  dewe. 

And  saw  the  lyun'it  shadow  ere  hi  in  seifs 
And  ran  dismayed  away. 

Shakipeore.  Merchant  of  Venice,  fol.  182. 

OVER-TllOUBLED,  too  troubled;  troubled  or 
vexed  to  an  excess. 

Why  art  thou  over-troubled  to  see  the  great  physician  of  the 
world  take  this  course  with  sinful  mankind. 

/bill.  Works,  vol.  in.  foL  554.  The  Balm  of  Qilead. 

OVER-TROWING,  A.S.  ofer-truwian,  nimium , 
confidere,  to  trust  too  much. 

Over-trowing,  ( contain *,)  knowing  within  myself, 
trowing  of  tny  own  knowledge. 

For  I nm  no  thing  swrrJrvaynpf  to  niyself  hut  not  in  this  thing, 
I am  uuititicd,  for  he  that  riemeih  me  is  tire  Lord. 

H'in/if.  I Corynthiano,  ch.  if. 

OVER-TRUST,  to  trust  or  confide  loo  much. 

■ Titus  it  shall  befall 

Him  who  to  worth  in  women  aeertmsling 

Lets  her  will  rule  : restraint  she  will  not  brook, 

And  left  to  her  aelT,  if  evil  thence  ensue, 

Shee  first  lus  weak  indulgence  will  excuse. 

Shit  on.  Paradise  IjuI,  book  ix.  I.  1 183. 

OVER-TUMBLE,  tumbled,  fallen,  thrown  over. 

How  that  hs  knew  those  liot  diseases  were 
Of  that  contagious  force,  as  lie  did  see 
That  men  wer*  over-tumbfd  suddenly. 

Daniel.  On  the  Death  of  ihe  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

OVER-TURN,  c.  ) To  turn  over;  to  turn  or  roll 
Ovkr-tl'iineh.  J orer ; conitequenlially,  to  de- 
stroy, to  demolish,  to  defeat. 

Na  ho  mvordeynedo  us  of  lum  veyn  spechs  fevuynge,  that  us 
over  fume  fro  the  aothfastnesse  of  the  Uos^el  that  ui  me  u prechid. 

Hi  elf.  Laodisensit. 

She  con  anise  that  doeth  mourns, 

And  whirls  tulounr,  and  ouertournt 
Who  witteth  highest. 

Chancer.  The  Roman!  of  the  Root. 
God  made  hir  overt erme. 

Gower.  Can/,  Am.  book  iii.  p.  79. 

- ■ And  on  a heap 

Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overturn'd, 

And  fieric  foaming  steeds. 

Milton.  Diradise  Lost,  book  rL  L 396. 
But  pain  is  nerfet  miverie,  the  worst 
Of  evils,  and  excessive,  encrlurnes 
All  patience. 

Id.  lb.  1 463. 

How  those  artificial  words,  by  the  misapplication  and  manage- 
ment nf  which  three  orerturners  of  all  above  them  have  dona  such 
mighty  execution,  are  much  too  many  for  a present  rehearsal, 

Sonth.  Sermons,  vol.  vi.  p.  54, 

Sir  W.  Petty  gave  an  account  of  a cam  modern*  land-carriage  he 
hod  lately  contrived, — far  more  secure  than  any  coach  ; not  living 
overtumablc  by  any  high!  on  which  the  wheel*  can  p.vu|jy  move. 

History  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  323. 
OVER-VA'LUE,  v.^i  To  value  too  much  ; to  set 
Over-vx'll'iho,  m.  ><oo  great  a price  upon;  to 
Over-vamm'tior.  j priie,  to  estimate  too  highly. 
By  humility,  I mean  not  the  ahjectncM  of  a 1*ee  mind  ; but  a 
prudent  care,  not  to  over-raloe  onnwlvcs  upon  any  account. 

Grew.  Cmmo  Sacra,  hook  SB.  cb.  fii.  fob  74. 

But  that  which  is  guilty  of  the  most  general  debate,  is  tbs  over- 
valuation of  wisdom. 

Halt.  Works,  vol.  iii.  fob  563.  The  Ptace  Maker,  see.  8, 
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OVKR-  Now  that  which  hath  made  the  world  concviue  the  Roman  mag- 
VAI.UK.  namity  to  be  vnm.ilchable,  is  the  partial!  overvaluing  of  their 
— manhood  by  their  own  hwtoriana. 

OVKR-  HnketnU.  Apologie,  book  iv.  acc.  8.  fvL  458. 

OVER-VEIL,  r.  to  ttil  or  cover  over;  to  shade  or 
shadow  over,  to  obscure. 

Bkijv.  The  day  Ivlina  to  hreake,  and  night  n fled, 

Whose  pitchy  mantle  aaer-reyhl  the  earth. 

Sh‘ik»f>ra re.  Henry  EL  Fill/  Hart,  fol.  102. 

Thou  mak'al  the  night  to  oe<rr-«u7  the  day. 

Reitifni*  It'ot/vnwiur,  p.386. 
But  the  uncomely  absence  of  an  eye, 

And  larger  want*.,  which  ev'ry  visage  mourn’d, 

(Where  Hack  did  • ver-raU  or  ill  supply,) 

Was  that  which  wundex  into  lioumir  turn'd. 

Dtivrn ant.  GonrUbert,  can.  6. 

OVER-VOTE,  to  exceed  in  ro/«  or  number  of 
to la ; to  excel,  or  surpass,  or  get  the  better  of  by  a 
greater  number  of  volet. 

If  the»e  absent  members  lw  the  greater  number,  why  do  they  not 
come  and  over-vole  the  rest  of  the  Hume  in  a peaceable,  legall  usual, 
Parliamentary  way,  rather  then  challenge  them  into  tin*  ftehl  in  a 
military,  illegal,  unusual!,  bloody  manner,  unheard  of  iu  former 

Ages  ? 

Truant.  Treachery  ami  Disloyally , 3fC.  part  i.  p.  42. 

OVER-WALK, r.  to  walkover;  to  pass  over  on  foot; 
at  the  pact*  called  a walk,  q.  v. 

And  y*  «aye  shew  is  some  where  abroad*  in  the  wylde  world, 
which  woridv  is  a place  to  wj  de  ye  wule  wel  for  a woman  to  oner- 
Untike  Well- 

Sir  Thnnns  .1 hre.  If  writer,  fol.  770.  The  Second  Pari  of  the  C*/ss- 
futotioa  of  Tyadall , 

OVER-WANTON,  adj.  too  wanton  ; too  sportive  or 
playful,  loose  or  unconstrained. 

But  let  the  Faunes  drawtm  from  their  groves  beware, 

Be  1 their  judge,  they  doe  at  iu>  time  dare 
Like  men  vtrwt-borue,  ami  nvre  the  hall  reltrse 
Their  youthfull  tricks  in  oner-wanton  verse. 

Ben  Jofuon.  Hornet,  The  Art  of  Poetrie. 

OVER-WAR,  v.  to  war  over;  or  gain  a superiority 
over  in  war. 

Good  Thomas  Karle  of  Lancaster, 

On  whom  tl»  rest  reJyr, 

The  chicfe  and  greatest  of  the  peers. 

Did,  oner -sparred,  fly 
Into  the  woods. 

H ’timer,  Albion's  England,  book  V.  clu  XXV. 

OVER- WARY,  too  wary,  guarded,  circumspect,  or 
cautious. 

They  coupled  Nicias  and  Alcihiadcs  together  in  Sicily ; the  one 
bring  so  overworn,  and  the  other  fro  hasty,  as  all  came  to  nought 
that  they  undertook. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  v.  ch.  ii.  sec.  3-  fol.  588. 

OVER-WASH,  r.  to  wash  over ; to  flow  the  waters 
over. 

Pints  and  robbers  by  sea  are  condemned  in  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralties ami  hanged  on  the  shore  at  low  c-water  markc,  where  they 
are  left  till  three  tides  Kane  cmerwashed  them. 

Holinshcd.  The  Description  of  England,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  ch.  xi.  p.  313. 

OVrER-WASTED,  too  wasted  or  wortic  out,  spent 
or  consumed. 

When  in  the  tumult,  with  the  sudden  fright. 

Whilst  ev'ry  one  for  safety  sought  about, 

And  none  regarded  to  maintain  the  light, 

Which  being  orer-icnsted,  was  gone  out. 

Drayton,  The  Barons'  Wars , book  iv. 

OVER-WATCH,  "1  To  watch  over  ; to  watch  or 

Ovir-wa'tchino,  n.  )be  wakeful  or  vigilant  to  excess; 
till  wearied  or  tired,  to  weary. 


He  hail  been  guided  to  that  place  by  his  spaniel,  where  while  the 
dog  hunted  in  the  river,  he  had  withdrawn  himself  to  pacify  with 
sleep  Isis  liter  yanked  eyes. 

Salary.  Arcadia,  book  ii.  p.  256. 

• Site  surceas'd  not  day  nor  night 

To  storm  me  orer-u  utcht,  and  wearied  out., 

Milton.  Samson  Ayonistrs,  I.  406. 
Lko.  This  way  I came  abroad,  but  then  there  was  nothing, 
One  of  the  nuids  o'resrateh'd  belike  : 

Ao.  It  may  W. 

Lk*j.  But  inetliinks  this  is  no  fit  place  to  deep  in. 

Betinmoml  and  Elelvhrr.  The  Queen  of  Corinth , net  ii.  SC.  1. 

The  Christian's  recreations  (are ) like  unto  a sweet  nap  after  an 
ever  wsUchktg. 

Ha/I.  Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  6*28.  The  Christina,  sec.  3 
OVER-WAX,  to  tear  or  grow  too  much,  or  too 
large  ; to  exceed. 

In  a loo  of  hi*  foot  the  nail  groweth  ouer  to  the  flessbe,  and  in 
harrae  to  the  foot  hugdnh*  ouascereth. 

R.  Clone* tier,  p.  492.  note. 

For  ghosiro  frith  ouenersith  and  the  charite  of  <*ch  of  ghou  to 
othir  aboundilh.  Wic/if.  2 Tessnt.  ch.  i. 

OVER-WEAR,  v . to  wear  too  much  ; to  tcear  or 
waste  away  ; (sc.  till  unfit  for  use ;)  to  decay. 

Of  all  the  rest  that  most  resembles  man, 

Was  an  o'er  scorn  ill-fuvuur’d  Bahian. 

Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf. 

And  test  they  might  see  me  to  haae  shaker.  ofF  the  obedience  of 
llse  empire,  they  swan:  to  the  Senate  and  jieople  of  Rome,  a still 
long  agoe  ouer worne. 

Smite.  Tacitus,  book  i.  ch.  ix. 
See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelesly  diffus'd, 

With  languislit  hes>l  unpropt, 

As  one  past  Ivopo,  abandon'd, 

Ami  l»y  himself  given  over  ; 

In  slavish  habit,  ili-fitted  words 
O' re-worn  and  soiled. 

Mtllon.  Sums  Agonistes,  1.  124. 
OVER-WEARY,  too  weary : wearied  or  tired,  to 
excess. 

Might  not  Pulinurus  fall  asleep  and  drop  into  the  sea  luring  been 
otencearied  with  watching.  Dry, lea. 

OVER-WEATHER,  exposed  to,  worn  or  decayed 
by  exposure  to,  the  weather. 

How  like  a prodigall  doth  she  rttume 
With  ew milker d riba  and  ragged  sailes 
Leone,  rent,  and  begger'd  hy  the  strumpet  wind?. 

Shakspcmre.  Merchant  of  /brier,  fob  170. 

OVER-WEEN,  A.  S.  oftr-wenian,  nimU  opi - 

O VF.a-WE'CN  rr,  > nari,  presmnert;  to  ween  or  thiuk 

Over-we'eninoiv.J  too  highly;  to  hate  an  excess  of 
self-opinion  or  self-conceit;  to  take  or  assume  too  much 
to  opinion ; to  presume  or  be  presumptuous,  to  arrogate 
or  be  arrogant. 

Als  Ansi* ’.me  )*e  ririf  pes,  of  ye  duke  & pc  kyug, 

Cora  Robenl  de  Bclej  »e,  Jorgh  his  oueiu-enyng. 

H.  Brunne,  p.  97. 

O,  were  the  tweets  uf  man's  felicities 
Often  amongst  not  temper'd  with  some  gall, 

He  would  forget  by  his  o'er-seeentng  skill, 

Just  Heaven  above  doth  censure  good  and  ill ! 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Crosn  sreff. 

What  insolent  oerr-weeners  of  their  owne  warke*  are  three  papists, 
which  proclaims  the  actions  which  proceed  from  themselves,  worthy 
of  no  lease  than  Heaven. 

Hull.  Works , vol  i.  sec.  9.  fol.  618.  A»  Peace  teilh  Rome, 

It  was  but  arrogance,  therefore,  and  not  charily,  to  lay  soch  igno- 
rance to  others  in  the  sight  of  (iod  till  he  himself  had  been  infallible, 
like  him  whose  peculiar  wonb  he  oreru-eeaiagly  assume*. 

Milica.  Works,  vol.  L Col  433.  An  Answer  to  &k*n  Bnxifike. 
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OVER-  irony  tiling  is  indeed  said  against  knowledge,  it  it  against  that 
WKKN.  only  tli.it  in  so  adored  by  the  uurUl,  anil  falsely  called  jduliwophy ; 

sou  yet  more  significantly  xnriwuu’d  by  the  apostle  ruin  philosophy  j 

OVER-  «n«I  that  too,  with  no  other  intent  than  to  dash  the  overmceentttg 
WING,  pride  of  those  that  have  it. 

South.  Sermon  i,  vol.  ix-  p.  263. 


Agricola  doubting  to  be  over. wing'd,  wire  ache*  out  his  front,  OVER- 
though  aomewhat  with  the  thinnest,  insomuch  that  many  advis'd  WING 
to  bnng  up  the  legions. 

Alii  ton.  ilorki,  rol.  ii.  fol.  29.  The  History  of  England,  book  ii.  OUGHT. 

OVER-WIPE,  t>.  to  tripe,  rub,  or  smear  over. 


OVfER-WEIGH,  c. ) To  weigh  over  ; to  weigh  or 
Over- weight,  n.  ) poise  too  touch,  or  too  hea- 
vily ; to  preponderate. 

When  I pretend  to  please,  she  rmerthwaris  me  still. 

When  1 would  Cay  nest  part  with  hir,  she  ouervayet  my  wilt 
OoKoignt.  Flowers.  The  Dtuorce  of  a Issuer. 
The  horse,  or  other  beast,  o'erweigh‘J  w ith  his  own  mass, 

Lies  wallowing  in  my  fens,  hid  over  head  in  gross. 

Drayton.  Poly-oftsiom,  aong  21. 

One  Kaynerut,  a wicked  minister  of  a mure  wicked  abbot,  crossing 
the  sea*  with  his  wife,  so  with  his  iniquity  overweighed  ibe  ship, 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  it  was  nut  able  In  stir. 

Baker.  King  Stephen,  Anno  1154. 
Note  that  silver  in  gold  will  be  detected  by  weight,  compared 
with  the  dimension  ; but  lead  in  silver  (lead  tieiug  the  weightier 
tm-tal)  will  not  be  detected,  if  you  take  so  much  the  more  silver  as 
will  countervails  tbe  over-weight  of  tlie  lead. 

Am.  Sutural  I/ittory,  Cent , viii.  see.  798. 

From  sheep  minufe 

On  Cambria  bred  * a pound  o’eneeighs  a fierce. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  book  il. 

OVER-  WET,  ft.  excessive  wet ; dampness,  moisture, 
or  humidity. 

Another  ill  accident  is.  over-wet  at  sowing  time ; which  with  ua 
broedeth  much  dearth  insomuch  a*  thu  come  never  eometh  up. 

Baon.  Saturn!  Hi. story,  Cent.  Vji.  see.  669. 

OVER-WHELM,  t.  "V  To  whelm  or  cover  over; 
Ovbr-whelm,  n.  ho  innnerge,  to  submerge ; 
Over-whe/j.mi moi.y.  j to  sink,  to  drown;  sc.  deeply, 
body  he  did  overwhelm,  his  bede  touched  p«i  croupe. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  190. 

The  see  may  neuer  bo  so  still, 

That  with  a little  wind  at  will 
Guerwhelme  and  toumc  aIm, 

As  it  were  wood  in  wawss  go. 

Chun  err.  The  Rmmmt  of  the  Rote,  p.  198. 

A t/ciablynge  cold  of  dread  dime  ovtrwhe/meih  my  heart. 

Surrey.  Haim  58. 
What  age  is  this,  where  honest  men, 

Plac’d  at  the  helnie, 

A sea  of  some  foule  mouth  or  pen 
Shall  ovrrwheimt  ? 

Ben  Ji immu.  Choruuet  from  Cataline,  ir. 

Men  should  not  tolerate  themselves  one  iniuulo  in  any  known 
ain.  nor  impertinently  betray  their  souls  to  Tuiu  fur  that  which  they 
cull  light  and  trivial ; which  s*  *o  indetfd  in  respect  of  the  acquest, 
but  overwhelmingly  ponderous  in  regard  of  the  pernicious  const- 
**•“<*-  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Why  from  yon  arch,  that  infinite  of  space 
With  infinite  cf  lucid  orbe  replete. 

Which  set  the  living  firmament  on  fire. 

At  the  first  glance,  in  such  an  overwhelm 
Of  wondcrfhl,  on  man’s  astonish'd  eight, 

Rushes  Omnipotence  ? 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Sight  9. 

OVER-WHELVE,  A.  8.  ahxcylf-an ; obruere,  to 
overwhelm. 

v ^ ?**  ’*  clere  and  caulmewrith  mouing  floodes,  and  ofte  the 

homWe  wind  Aquilan  moueth  boiling  temnwte,  and  oueinJddueth 
the  see  ; verso  cordial  wqmo re. 

Chaucer.  Boedut,  book  ii.  p.  416, 
OVER-WING,  v.  to  wing  or  spread  the  wing,  to  an 
excess;  (in  Milton;)  so  as  to  exceed  ; sc.  the  wing  of 
the  enemy. 

YOi..  xxv. 


For  such  deeds  dooeth  not  a Chrysten  man  that  hath  a good 
fayth  & a good  hope,  but  those  Byarses  only  which*  are  with  the  pen- 
ccll  of  daily  prayer  over  wypett. 

Sir  Thom**  More.  Hark**,  fol.  797.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Cow 
fatal  ion  of  Tyndall. 

OVER-YV ISE,  adj.  ")  Too  wise  or  knowing; 
Ovbr-wi'sbness.  J knowing  or  cunning  in  their 
own  conceit. 

Di.  Fear  it  not,  their  overtax  head*  will  think  it  but  a trick. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Phi  hitler,  act  iv.  ec.  1* 
Tell  Wit,  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  tickle  points  of  uicenessc ; 

Tell  \Y m-dumc,  she  entangles 
Herself  ui  over-witcnetse. 

S»r  Haller  Raleigh.  The  Lye. 

OVER-WITTE  D,  orer-reached  iu  veil,  cunning  or 
craftiness. 

Yet  well  they  merit  to  he  pitied, 

By  clients  always  or er-witted. 

Sunfl.  The  Answer  to  Palue. 

OVER-WOODY,  too  woody ; or  having  too  much 
wood. 

On  to  their  morning’s  rural  work  they  haste 
Among  sweet  dewes  and  flours ; where  any  row 
Of  fruit-tree*  over-woodi*  reach'd  too  farr 
Their  |Kinipcr’d  bough**,  and  needed  hand*  to  check 
Fruitless  unbraces. 

Milton.  Pirudite  Lott , book  v.  1.  213. 
OVER-WORD.  See  Over-speak. 

^ ER-WORK,  to  work  to  excess  ; to  weary  with 
work  or  Inbour. 

It  is  such  a pleasure  as  can  rower  cloy  or  overwork  the  mind. 

South.  Sermons. 

OVER-WRESTED,  too  vsreied,  twisted,  forced  out 
of  iU  course  or  direction. 

Such  to  be  pittied,  and  ore-rested  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatness*  in. 

Shaktpeare.  Troytus  and  Cressida,  fol,  82. 
OVER-W  RESTLE,  t.  to  wrestle  so  as  to  gain  the 
superiority  ; to  struggle  against  successfully. 

At  last,  when  life  recover’d  had  the  nine, 

And  orri-tcn-rf/i-tV  hi*  strong  etiitny, 

With  foltrmg  tong,  and  trembling  evens  v trine, 

*‘Tcll  on,”  quoth  sbe,  «the  Woefull  tragedy." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queeme,  book  i can.  7. 
OVER-JEALOUS,  too  zealous;  zealous,  anxious; 
desiring  or  pursuing  ardently,  to  excess. 

And  therefore  ’tis  not  of  such  mighty  necessity  to  determine  on* 
way  or  t other,  as  same  oversea/mu  lor  or  against  the  immateriality 
of  th«  soul,  have  been  forward  to  make  the  world  believe 
Loche.  Horhs,  v0L  l.  fob  251.  Of  Human  Understanding,  book  iv. 
ch.  iu.  sec.  6. 

OUGHT,  it.  also  written  Atotrr,  q.  v.  A.  S.  hwit,  a 
whit  or  o whit;  one  whit.  0 was  formerly  writ  leu  Ibr 
the  article  a,  or  for  the  numeral  one.  See  Tookc  ; and 
Tyrrwhitt,  Glosi.  in  v. 

One  tiling,  a thing,  any  thing. 

Ac  kjng  of  Engkmil,  in  such  sor  & mournyng, 

Cared*  of  ys  gunge  «>n«*  uu-st  of  alle  byugv. 

Laste  hii  were  defoutd*  ojr. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  299. 

Of  alle  stories  of  hononre,  y*i  1 haf  burgh  souht 
I fynd,  >at  no  eumpiloure  of  him  teltis  auhi. 

R.  Brunne,  n.  26. 
be 
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OUGHT.  If  T<>  wol  nw ghi  unto  your  san  the  kiit£, 

— 1 am  your  servant  l-otiju  ni^ht  and  day. 

OYIS.  CAaucrr.  The  Man  #/  Intact  Tale,  V.  M58. 

S“*V  And  whoso  grutelM.-th  ought,  he  dirth  fulie, 

And  rebel  is  tu  turn  that  alt  nui  gie. 

11.  The  Kmiyhiet  Tale , V.  3047. 

For  euer  he  [Danajper]  hongelb  on  her  seil, 

And  is  *i>  jirvme  of  ciKiuseii, 

That  euer  whan  1 lu.U!  Might  bode, 

I finite  Dituu^vr  m hir  stedr, 

And  myn  antwcre  of  hym  1 hsue. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  iii.  p.  84. 

If  I 1)0  •mgks  in  your  drtt*.  I shall  pare  you  by  and  by. 

Sir  Thontai  M^re.  tl'rAei,  ful  7.  The  Ltfe  of  John  A no. 

O' VI DUCT,  ^ Lot  ovitm,  an  egg;  and  ductus, 

O'viform,  J-truiu  ducerc,  to  lead  ; lhal  which 
Ovi'pauous.  ) leads,  the  passage  lor,  the  egg. 
Oviform,  shaped  or  formed  like  an  eg",  egg-shaped; 
oval. 

Oviparous , ( partre , to  bring  forth,)  bringing  forth, 
bearing,  or  producing  eggs. 


o v 


OVIS,  Gmel.,  Cnv.,  Dcsm. ; Sheep,  Penn.  In  Zoo- 
logy, a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Cavi- 
cornia,  order  Ruminantia,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  eight  in  the  lower 
jaw,  forming  a perfect  arc,  and  touching  each  other  by 
their  sides,  none  in  the  upper ; molar  six  on  each  side 
in  each  jaw ; forehead  more  or  less  arched ; horns 
large,  angular,  furrowed  transversely,  spirally  twisted 
and  turning  outwards;  no  tear-pits  or  beard;  legs,  slen- 
der; tail  variable  in  length,  pendulous. 

The  nnimuls  forming  this  genus  were  included  both 
by  Linnoms  and  Illiger  among  the  Goals,  (Coprdt,) 
from  which,  however,  they  arc  distinguished  hy  their 
arched  forehead,  by  the  variation  in  direction  and 
greater  extent  of  curve  of  the  horns,  and  by  not  having 
any  beard  : beyond  these  there  is  no  great  distinction 
between  the  two  genera,  and  Cuvier  mentions  lhal  so 
closely  are  they  allied,  thnt  a mule  race  lie  tween  the  two 
is  capable  of  continuing  their  breed.  Their  fur  is  wool, 
but  this  varies  in  texture  according  to  the  difference  of 
climate,  ns  in  those  which  live  in  warm  climates  it  be- 
comes hairy  and  very  fine,  and  from  such  fleeces  the 
Cacheme re  shawls, formerly  supposed  tube  manufactured 
of  goats'  hair,  are  made.  Sheep  feed  on  vegetables  and 
live  in  flocks  of  greater  or  less  number,  on  high  hills  or 
on  the  tops  of  mountains.  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  other 
of  the  Mediterranean  Islands  are  the  parts  in  which 
the  species  most  anciently  known  exist,  and  whence  it 
is  probable  our  Domestic  Sheep  arc  derived  : others 
also  are  found  on  the  chain  of  the  Atlas,  in  the  Moun- 
tains of  Siberia  and  Kamchatka,  and  in  America. 
Whilst  in  a state  of  Nature  they  arc  very  strong  and  active, 
leap  and  run  with  great  agility,  and  have  not  the  silly 
character  they  appear  to  hear  in  a state  of  domestication. 
The  people  of  the  various  parts  of  the  World  in  which 
Sheep  arc  found  derive  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
from  them.  Besides  affording  its  flesh  for  food,  and  its  fat 
for  tallow,  the  wool  in  more  civilized  Countries  is  manu- 
factured into  cloth,  whilst  the  ruder  Northern  Asiatics 
wrap  themselves  up  in  skins  with  the  wool  remaining 
on  it.  After  the  hide  is  dressed  it  is  made  into  leather, 


It  will  be  haul  to  aay  which  (bratrs  an.l  birds)  have  the  perfecter  GVI 
iui  y«-t  the  prtahicium  uf  ih®  latter  are  w ora,  the  former  ex  DUCT. 
rerme;  the  former  oviparamt,  tlw  tatter  viviparous,  in  the  ordinary  __ 
course  of  their  natural  production.  OVI8. 

Hate.  Origm m lot*  of  Mankind,  eh.  vi.  we.  3.  fid.  277.  * , ^ L 

This  notion  of  the  mundane  ejrp,  or  that  the  world  was  oviform, 
hath  been  the  sense  and  language  of  all  autHpitly. 

Barnet.  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Its  [the  torpedo’*]  ovarium  is  war  the  liver  and  double  ondme* 
and  womb,  wherein  the  young  ones  swiui  free,  and  have  no  com- 
munication with  the  womb. 

Hi  it  or  if  of  the  Royal  Society,  sec.  3 p.  498. 

OVFEDA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Didyna- 
mia,  order  A ngiospennia,  natural  order  Zi  tiers.  Generic 
character : calyx  five-cleft ; corolla,  tube  cylindrical, 
superior,  very  long,  border  fivc-lobed  ; herry  globular, 
four-ceeded,  seeds  crustaceous,  some  abortive. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo 
and  Lite  East  indies. 


i s. 


and  by  a different  process  into  parchment.  Even  the 
intestines  arc  brought  into  use.  and  of  them  is  manu- 
factured the  article  catgut,  to  which  we  arc  indebted  for 
the  melodious  tones  poured  forth  by  a eremona. 

O.  Ammon,  Gmel.  ; Capra  Ammon , Lin. ; V Argali, 
Buff*.;  Siberian  Sheep,  Penn.;  Argali,  Shaw.  About 
the  size  of  a small  l>eer ; the  horns  of  the  male  are 
very  large  and  strong,  measuring  two  ells  in  length; 
they  are  triangular,  flattened  in  front  and  wrinkled 
transversely  from  their  roots  to  half  their  length,  they 
spring  close  to  the  eyes,  are  curved  outwards,  back- 
wards, and  forwards,  with  their  points  directed  rather 
upwards  and  outwards ; horns  of  the  female  not  so  large, 
hatchet- shaped,  nearly  straight,  and  with  but  few 
wrinkles,  aud  nearly  resembling  those  of  our  Common 
Goat ; ear*  widish,  pointed,  aud  very  erect ; neck  slen- 
der ; body  large ; limbs  slender  but  strong ; tail  very 
short,  and  hoofs  small.  In  Summer  time  the  hair  is 
very  short  and  smooth  like  that  of  the  Deer;  the  head 
is  grey,  the  neck  aud  body  brownish  mingled  with  atdi- 
colour ; on  the  bock  of  the  ueck  and  behind  each  shoulder 
a dusky  bodge  ; along  the  back  a streak  of  yellowish  or 
rusty-colour,  and  a badge  of  the  same  on  the  rump.  In 
the  Winter  the  tip  of  the  nose  becomes  white,  the  face 
ashy,  the  back  ferruginous  mingled  with  grey  and  inclin- 
ing to  yellow  towards  the  rump;  tail  and  belly  white. 
At  that  time  the  coat  becomes  rough,  waved,  a little 
curling,  and  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  about 
the  neck  longer,  and  beneath  the  throat  longest.  Argali 
is  the  name  given  to  this  species  of  Sheep  by  the  Kir- 
gisian  Tartars,  probably  from  its  frequenting  mountain- 
ous districts,  as  in  their  Language  Arga  signifies  a moun- 
tain summit,  and  Guldsha  a Ram,  of  which  tw  o w ords 
it  seems  to  be  compounded  ; and  from  the  same  cause 
the  Kuritians  call  it  Rtkundonolsh  or  the  Upper  Rein 
Deer,  whilst  the  Russians  designate  it  as  the  Stepnoi- 
daran,  or  Ram  of  the  Desert,  Kammenoi,  or  Rock  Ram, 
and  Dikoi,  or  Wild  Ram.  It  is  found  in  the  vast  Desert* 
which  are  called  Steppes,  and  upon  the  mountainous 
chains  of  Asia,  especially  those  which  extend  across  the 
plains  of  Tartary  tow  ards  the  North-East.  Gmelin  says 
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0V1S.  that  the  Southern  part  of  Siberia  is  their  original  Cotin- 
try.  They  are  lively  and  active  animals,  and  very  much 
resemble  the  Ibex  in  their  manners,  living  in  small 
flocks  upon  the  very  tops  of  the  highest  mountains, 
* which  are  uncovered  with  wood  and  open  to  the  Sun. 
The  Eweadrop  their  Lambs  about  the  middle  of  March, 
separate  from  the  Rams,  and  are  entirely  occupied  in 
bringing  up  their  young,  which  when  first  dropped  are 
covered  with  a soft,  grey  fleece,  which  late  in  the  Summer 
is  converted  into  hair.  When  the  I-ainbs  are  two  months 
old  the  horns  begin  to  ap|>ear,  are  broad,  and  like  the 
face  of  an  axe ; they  grow  to  great  size,  so  that  in  the 
old  Rams  they  are  occasionally  found  measuring  two 
Russian  yards  in  length  along  their  spires,  and  weighing 
fifteen  pounds  a piece.  Father  Rttbrugius,  a traveller  of 
12b3,  noticed  by  Purchas,  mentions  he  had  seen  some  so 
large  that  he  could  scarcely  lift  a pair  of  them,  aud  that 
the  Tartars  made  great  drinking  cups  of  them.  From 
Spring  to  Autumn  they  feed  in  the  little  valleys  among 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  on  young  shoots  and  Alpine 
plants,  and  at  that  period  they  grow  very  fat ; as  Winter 
comes  on  they  descend  lower  and  feed  on  dry  grass, 
perennial  plants,  and  mosses  or  lichens,  but  in  the  Spring 
they  are  found  very  lean,  and  are  purged  by  the  early 
pulsatilln  and  other  sharp  anemonoid  plants  of  which 
Domestic  Sheep  are  fond.  At  all  times  of  the  year  they 
frequent  the  numerous  districts  in  Siberia  which  abound 
with  salt,  similar  to  the  salt-licks  of  America,  and  grub 
up  the  ground  more  readily  to  obtaiu  it  The  old  Rams 
are  very  quarrelsome,  attacking  each  other  fiercely  with 
their  heads  like  the  Common  Sheep  and  often  thrusting 
their  antagonists  over  the  precipices  ; in  these  contests 
the  horns  of  the  contending  animals  frequently  be- 
come locked  in  each  other,  and  they  are  both  dashed  to 
pieces.  They  are  extremely  fearful  of  Man,  and  when 
closely  pursued  run  from  side  to  side  instead  of 
straightforward,  towards  the  rocky  mountains,  which 
they  ascend  with  great  ease,  and  tread  the  narrowest 
paths  over  the  precipices  with  perfect  safety. 

To  the  Northern  Asiatics  this  species  of  Sheep  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  ; the  flesh  and  fat  are  esteemed  as  the 
greatest  delicacies ; the  skins  in  their  Winter  coat  serve 
for  warm  raiment  and  coverlets,  and  the  horns  are 
converted  into  various  necessary  articles.  The  chase  of 
these  animals  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  for  so  soon 
as  they  perceive  the  approach  of  the  hunter  they  ascend 
to  the  highest  peaks,  and  a shot  at  them  can  only  be 
procured  by  winding  round  the  rocks  and  coming  on 
them  unperceived.  Occasionally  they  arc  shot  with 
cross-bows,  which  are  placed  in  their  haunts  and  dis- 
charged by  the  Sheep  treading  on  a string  connected  with 
the  trigger;  or  pit-falls  are  made  in  the  tracts  towards 
the  salt-licks,  and  in  these  they  are  taken  together  with 
Stags,  Roes,  Elks,  and  other  animals.  But  among  the 
Mongolians  and  Tungusians  the  chase  is  managed  ou 
horseback  and  with  dogs.  The  hunting  season  extends 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer  to  December,  and 
during  that  period  theKamt&chatk&ns  with  their  families 
take  up  their  residence  among  the  mountains. 

O.  Aria,  Desm. ; U Mou/ion,  Buff. ; Corsican  Sheep, 
Fcnn. ; Motion.  Height  of  the  male  to  the  top  of  Lite 
wither  two  feet  and  a half,  and  length  from  the  nose  to 
the  root  of  the  tail  rather  more  than  three  feet  and  a 
half;  forehead  rather  prominent;  horns  large,  massive, 
and  wrinkled  at  their  base  ; in  a Ratn  of  four  years  old, 
mentioned  by  Pennant  as  having  been  exhibited  at  the 
Levcrian  Museum,  they  measured  twenty-two  inches  in 


length,  the  space  between  their  tips  near  eleven  inches,  OVIS. 
and  the  girth  near  the  base  the  same  ; but  he  considers  ^ 
that  their  growth  was  stinted  by  hard  usage,  as  they 
should  have  had,  at  that  age,  the  volutes  of  a large 
horned  Ram,  and  have  measured  fifteen  inches  round 
at  the  base  ; ears  of  moderate  size,  straight,  pointed, 
and  movable;  tear- pits  distinct;  neck  thickish ; body 
bulky  aud  rounded  ; legs  strong,  hoofs  short  and  grey- 
ish-yellow; tail  about  three  inches  and  a half  long,  bent 
down  and  uncovered  with  wool  on  its  under  surface; 
hair  woolly,  grey,  fine,  thick,  curling,  and  mingled 
with  short,  coarse,  silk-like  hair  ; the  head  and  legs  are 
covered  with  the  latter  only  unmingled  with  wool.  The 
general  colour  of  the  fleece  is  tawny  mixed  with  some 
black  hairs  on  the  head,  neck,  shoulders,  hack,  sides  of 
the  iwdy  end  outsides  of  the  thighs,  aud  a deeper 
coloured  line  traversing  the  length  of  the  back  ; throat 
as  far  as  the  chest,  the  upper  part  of  the  fore  legs, 
the  margins  of  the  flanks,  and  the  tail  blackish,  as  are 
also  the  upper  part  and  sides  of  the  face  and  the  line 
which  passes  from  each  corner  of  the  mouth  below  the 
eyes  to  join  with  its  fellow  ; front  of  the  face,  below  the 
eyes,  the  insides  of  the  ears,  the  legs,  belly,  rump,  and 
edges  of  Lite  tail  white;  the  insides  of  the  limbs  dingy- 
grey;  on  the  middle  of  each  flank  a broad,  very  pale- 
tawny  badge  ; tongue,  interior  ofthe  mouth, «ud  nostrils 
hiack.  During  Winter  the  fleece  is  thicker,  has  more 
black  in  it ; the  hairs  on  the  under  part  of  the  neck  be- 
come lengthened  and  form  a kind  of  muff,  and  the  dorsal 
line  almost  black,  especially  upon  the  shoulders.  The 
female  differs  little  except  in  either  having  the  horns 
smaller  or  in  not  having  any,  and  in  the  fleece  being 
less  thick.  The  young  are  of  a lighter  colour,  their 
rump  partakes  of  the  general  tawny  appearance  instead 
of  being  white,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  is  tawny- 
brown  instead  of  blackish.  They  begin  to  pul  forth  horns 
soon  after  birth,  which  beforethc  expiration  of  the  first  year 
are  four  or  six  inches  long.  The  Movflon  is  the  Sardinian 
yi«<rfia>v  of  Strabo,  which  he  speaks  of  as  having  hair  in- 
stead of  wool ; the  Munmon  of  Pliny,  and  probably  the 
Ophion  of  the  latter  author,  and  the  Wild  Ram  of  Op- 
pian,  with  the  horns  of  which  the  Wild  Boar  was  often 
laid  prostrate.  They  arc  found  in  the  higliest  parts  of 
mountainous  districts  amongst  the  most  inaccessible 
peaks,  but  always  in  temperate  or  Southern  latitudes ; 
thus  are  they  met  with  in  Corsica,  where  the  male  is 
called  Hnfro,  and  the  female  MuJYo,  nor  do  they  ever 
descend  from  their  elevated  stations  but  when  driven 
dowu  by  the  snow.  They  are  also  found  in  Sardinia, 
where  they  are  named  Mufione.  They  are  met  with 
in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  and  probably  exist  in  others 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  are  found  in  the  West- 
ern part  of  European  Turkey.  They  Jive  in  flocks, 
sometimes  of  as  many  as  a hundred,  under  tire  govern- 
ment and  protectiou  of  the  older  and  stronger  Sheep, 

Rutting  time  is  iu  December  or  January,  and  at  this 
period  the  flock  separates  into  smaller  parties  consisting 
of  one  male  and  several  Ewes,  and  should  two  of  these 
smaller  herds  meet,  a fierce  battle  takes  place  between 
the  Hams,  and  the  vanquished  often  yields  his  charge  to 
the  victor.  The  Lambs,  generally  two,  are  dropped  in 
April  or  May,  are  then  covered  with  hair  and  capable  of 
walking ; they  are  tended  with  the  greatest  care  by  their 
dam,  who  defends  them  with  great  courage  when  in 
danger.  They  seem  to  be  fierce,  dull,  and  untamable 
animals ; and  M,  Fred.  Cuvier,  who  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  this  species  in  the  Menagerie  of  the 
5 c2 
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King's  Garden  ot  Paris,  has  made  (he  following  interest- 
ing observations  with  reference  to  the  state  of  their  in- 
telligence. “ Domestication,"  says  he,  “ has  had  no 
influence  over  this  state  in  such  animals  of  this  kind  as 
I have  had  opportunity  of  noticing  ; it  merely  accustoms 
them  to  the  presence  of  new  objects  ; they  are  no  longer 
affrighted  ot  the  sight  of  Man,  but  rather  seem  to 
acquire  more  confidence  in  their  own  powers  as  they 
become  more  familiarized  with  us;  for  instead  of  avoid- 
ing their  keeper,  they,  and  especially  the  males,  attack 
him  with  fury.  Chastisement,  instead  of  correcting, 
only  renders  them  more  stubborn  ; und  although  some 
may  be  cowed,  they  are  never  tamed,  and  consider 
only  as  enemies  and  not  as  masters  those  by  whom 
they  have  been  corrected.  On  this  point  they  make  no 
difference  with  mankind ; those  who  have  never  ill- 
treated  them  urc  in  their  eye*  undistinguished  from 
others,  and  kindness  has  no  effect  in  doing  away  with 
the  notion  of  enmity  with  which  they  view  the  human 
race.  In  a word,  they  show  no  attachment,  affection, 
nor  docility,  and  in  these  respects  they  differ  remark- 
ably from  the  most  carnivorous  animals,  which  are 
always  subdued  hy  kindness  and  mild  treatment. 

" If,”  adds  the  same  Writer,  ‘4  the  Mouflon  be  the 
stock  of  our  Sheep,  we  find  in  the  weakness  of  intellect 
which  characterises  the  former,  the  cause  of  the  extreme 
stupidity  of  the  latter.”  And  that  the  Mouflon  is  very 
dull  of  comprehension,  M.  Cuvier  gives  a sufficient  proof 
in  the  following  narration.  " Such  of  these  animals  as 
have  lived  in  the  Menagerie  are  very  fond  of  bread,  and 
when  we  approach  their  enclosure  they  come  to  take 
it.  By  having  recourse  to  this  proceeding  the  keeper 
is  enabled  to  attach  a collar  about  their  necks  so  as  to  be 
able  to  enter  their  pens  without  danger.  Well,  although 
tormented  to  the  utmost  degree  when  thus  confined, 
and  although  they  see  the  collar  which  awaits  tliem, 
never  do  they  avoid  the  snare  into  which  they  are  drawn 
by  merely  offering  something  to  eat ; they  arc  always 
ready  to  take  it  without  the  least  hesitation,  without 
seeming  to  exhibit  the  least  idea  of  connection  between 
the  food  offered  and  their  consequent  bondage,  without, 
in  fact,  appearing  to  be  aware  that  the  one  is  the  sure 
sign  of  the  other.  The  disposition  to  cat  is  alone  ex- 
cited in  them  at  the  sight  of  the  bread.  Doubtless  we 
ought  not  from  observing  some  individuals  to  draw  con- 
clusions regarding  the  whole  species ; but  we  may  be 
assured  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Mouflon  holds  one 
of  the  lowest  grades  as  to  intellect  among  the  Mamma- 
lia, and  in  this  respect  justifies  the  conjectures  of 
Buffon  as  to  the  origin  of  the  several  races  of  our 
Sheep.” 

Thoir  flesh  is  well  flavoured,  but  always  lean.  By  the 
Corsican  peasants  the  horns  are  used  for  powder  flasks, 
some  of  which  are  large  enough  to  contain  fitly  or  sixty 
ounces.  The  Sardinians  wear  the  skins  when  dressed 
beneath  their  clothes,  under  the  idea  of  being  thereby 
preserved  from  malaria ; and  they  also  employ  them  as 
a kind  of  surtout  which,  falling  below  the  knees,  wrap* 
close  round  the  body,  and  defends  them  from  thorns  and 
briers  in  scrambling  through  thickets.  As  the  skins  are 
very  thick  and  probably  arrow-proof,  Tennant  imagines 
that  *'  in  all  probability  they  are  the  very  same  kind  of 
garment  as  the  Mastruca  Sardorum,  (mentioned  by 
Cicero  m his  Oration  for  M.  .Emilius  Scmiru*,)  which 
the  Commentators  on  Cicero  suppose  to  have  been  made 
of  the  skins  of  the  Mu/ro ; and  the  Muslntcaii  Latrun- 
culi  the  people  who  wore  them.  This  is  in  a manner 


confirmed,  as  they  are  still  in  use  with  the  hire  or  ban-  OV1S 
dilti  of  the  Island ; who  find  the  benefit  of  them  in 
their  impetuous  sallies  out  of  tlie  brakes  of  the  Country 
on  the  objects  of  their  rapine.” 

Var.  A.— 0.  Guineentis , Gmel. ; le  Belicr  et  Brebis 
da  Indes,  Buffon;  Long-legged  Sheep.  This  is  the 
largest  and  tallest  of  the  Domestic  Sheep:  it  has  the 
forehead  very  strongly  arched ; the  horns  forming  not 
complete  circles  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  enclosing 
the  ears,  which  are  pendent;  legs  very  long;  body 
covered  with  hair,  that  on  the  neck  forming  a tolerably 
strong  mane,  which,  having  reached  the  shoulders,  is* 
there  lost ; the  long  hair  on  the  under  part  of  the  neck 
sometimes  forms  a kind  of  thick  beard  ; the  colour  varies, 
it  is  brown,  black,  white  or  pied.  This  variety  most 
nearly  approaches  the  Mouflon  in  the  vaulted  form  of 
its  forehead,  and  in  its  fur  being  hairy  and  not  at  all 
woolly.  It  was  first  naturalized  in  Europe  by  the 
Dutch,  on  the  Tcxcl  and  in  East  Friesland,  where  being 
mingled  with  the  common  nice  of  the  Country,  it  has 
produced  the  Flemish  and  Texel  Sheep,  the  wool  of 
which  is  fine  and  long. 

Var.  B. — 0.  Hispanicus,  Lin.  $ Spanish  Sheep  or 
Merino,  Shaw.  Is  of  moderate  size,  and  of  a plump 
form;  head  wide,  forehead  moderately  prominent; 
horns  very  large  and  twisted  in  regular  spires;  the  fore- 
head always,  and  (tic  cheeks  and  lower  jaw  generally 
covered  with  thick  wool,  similar  to  that  on  the  hind 
legs,  which  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  therefore  not 
being  mixed  with  the  rejinos  or  fine,  the  Jinos  or  second 
best,  nor  with  the  lererros  or  inferior  kind,  is  never  ex- 
ported from  Spain.  The  wool  is  very  fine,  thick,  and 
soft,  full  of  a greasy  exudation,  massed  together,  and 
consisting  of  threads  twisted  like  a corkscrew,  elastic, 
shorter  but  finer  than  that  of  our  common  races,  of  a 
dingy-white  within  and  brown  on  the  surface,  owing  to 
the  greasy  substance  with  which  it  is  imbued  retaining 
the  dirt,  aud  the  fleece  weighs  from  three  to  five  pounds ; 
insides  of  the  fore  legs  and  thighs,  lower  part  of  the 
legs,  and  part  of  the  fucc  covered  with  short  hair ; tail 
of  moderate  length.  This  variety,  which  is  generally 
spread  over  Spain,  is  believed  to  have  been  originally 
inqwrted  from  Barbary.  The  Spanish  shepherds  keep 
them  moving  about  continually  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  from  which  circumstance  they  are  called 
Trashu mantes.  The  Leonesc  flocks,  of  which  the  most 
esteemed  ore  the  Catamite  and  Negrete,  having  win- 
tered near  Merida  in  Estrcmadura,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Guadiana,  are  put  in  motion  about  the  middle  of 
April  in  large  flocks  of  two  or  three  thousand,  pass  the 
Tagus  at  Aim  ares,  and  proceed  to  Villa  fasten,  Tres- 
casas,  Alfara,  Espinar,  and  other  places,  in  which  they  are 
shorn.  After  that  operation  they  return  towards  Leon,  to 
be  distributed  in  flocks  of  five  hundred  among  the  pastures 
of  Orvern  near  Aquifer  del  Campo.  The  Sorian  flocks, 
after  feeding  through  the  Winter  on  the  confines  of 
Estrcmadura,  Andalusia,  and  New  Castile,  proceed, 
about  the  latter  end  of  April,  across  the  Tagus  at 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna  and  at  Puente  del  Arzobispo, 
to  Madrid,  whence  they  return  to  Soria,  and  part  are 
herded  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  whilst  the  rest 
arc  driven  across  the  Ebro  to  be  grazed  in  Navarre  and 
the  Pyrenees.  Among  those  flocks  which  are  sta- 
tionary, the  Esiantes,  such  as  are  fed  on  the  ridges  ot  the 
passes  of  the  Guadarama  and  Somo  Sierra,  and  in  the 
environs  of  Segovia,  ore  most  highly  valued. 

Var.  C. — 0.  Anglicut,  Gmel. ; English  Sheep , Pen. 
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OY  IS.  Has  the  wool  fine  and  very  long;  the  tail  long  and  pendu- 
lous ; and  in  the  male  the  scrotum  very  large.  They 
are  classed  in  two  series,  one  of  which  has  no  horns,  and 
is  considered  by  Linnieus  as  the  true  English  stock, 
whilst  the  other  is  furnished  with  horns.  The  number 
of  sub-varieties  presented  by  these  vary  considerably,  one 
author  mentioning  fourteen,  another  sixteen,  and  a third 
so  many  as  thirty-seven  distinct  breeds;  allot' which  are 
said  to  be  easily  distinguishable  from  each  other  by 
their  peculiar  characters. 

I.  Of  the  Hornless  English  Sheep  the  following  are 
the  principal. 

a.  L)i.<hiey,  or  New  Leicester.  Heads  clean,  straight, 
and  broad  ; eyes  fine  and  lively  ; bodies  round  or  burrel- 
shaped  ; bones  fine  and  small;  pell  thin.  The  Dishley 
breed,  so  denominated  from  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hake- 
well,  the  first  selector  of  them,  is  principally  found  in 
Leicestershire  and  the  neighbouring  Counties,  but  is 
much  spread  over  the  Kingdom.  It  is  pretty  hardy,  and 
will  fatten  easily  where  other  sheep  will  be  scarcely  able 
to  find  subsistence  ; its  wool  is  long  and  fine,  and  the 
fleece  on  an  average  will  weigh  eight  pounds,  at  two 
years  old. 

b Lincolnshire . Faces  white  ; carcasses  long,  thin, 
and  weak ; legs  while,  thick,  and  rough ; bones  large. 
These  Sheep  are  delicate  and  require  fine  pasturage; 
their  flesh  is  coarse  ; but  the  wool  fine,  and  from  ten  to 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  will  weigh  about  eleven 
pounds  a fleece  at  three  years.  From  this  stock  two 
varieties  are  noticed,  the  Cotswold,  or  Improved  Glou- 
cester, which  nearly  resemble  the  original,  except  that 
the  wool  is  shorter,  and  the  flesh  finer  grained.  That 
these  were  formerly  considered  the  must  valuable  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  a present  of  Coteswold  Ewes 
and  Hams  which  Edward  IV.  made  to  the  King  of  Ara- 
gon. The  other  is  the  Tevswater,  chiefly  bred  in 
Yorkshire  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tees,  which  is  similarly 
circumstanced  as  to  flesh  and  wool  with  the  last  men- 
tioned, but  has  the  carcass  heavier  and  firmer,  the  back 
and  sides  wider,  and  the  legs  longer  ; the  hones  also 
being  less  large.  The  females  are  remarkably  prolific, 
bringing  two  and  sometimes  three  Lambs  at  a birth. 

c.  Devonshire  Nols,  or  Dartmoor.  Have  white  faces 
and  legs,  thick  necks,  narrow  backs,  and  large  bones. 
They  are  met  with  principally  on  Dartmoor,  and  have 
long  wool,  which  averages  nine  pounds  a fleece  at  two 
years  and  a half. 

d.  Herefordshire,  or  Ryelands,  arc  of  small  size  and 
well  shaped,  with  white  faces  and  legs ; their  flesh  fine 
grained  ; tile  wool  very  fine  and  short,  growing  close  up 
to  the  eyes,  and  weighing  not  more  than  two  pounds  a 
fleece  at  four  years  and  a half.  This  is  a very  profitable 
breed,  as  it  does  well  on  the  scantiest  pasture  ; but  it  is 
very  delicate,  and  requires  shelter  in  the  Winter. 

e.  Southdown.  Faces  and  legs  grey ; neck  long  and 
small ; low  before,  shoulder  high  ; light  in  the  fore 
quarter  ; back-bone  rather  high,  sides  broad,  loins  tole- 
rably good*;  thigh  full.  These  Sheep  are  principally 
fed  on  the  chalk  downs  of  Sussex ; they  arc  quick- 
feeders,  and  of  hardy  constitution;  their  flesh  is  tiuc 
grained  and  of  excellent  flavour ; the  wool  very  fine 
and  short,  about  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and 
weighing  about  two  pounds  and  a half  a fleece  at  two 
years  old.  The  Cannock  Heath  Sheep,  which  belong 
to  Staffordshire,  very  closely  resemble  the  South  Down. 

f.  Romney  Marsh.  Face  and  legs  white,  the  latter 
father  Jong ; body  round  or  barrel-shaped  ; bones  rather 


large.  Is  met  with  principally  in  the  rich  marsh  lands 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  ; its  flesh  excellent ; the  wool  fine, 
long,  and  white,  weighing  about  eight  pounds  each 
fleece  at  two  years  and  a half. 

g.  Hardwick.  Faces  and  legs  speckled  with  black 
and  white ; the  legs  small,  fine,  and  clean.  Is  found  on 
the  mountainous  tract  at  the  heads  of  the  Eskc  and 
Duddon  in  Cumberland  ; it  is  very  hardy,  and  requires 
but  little  hay  in  the  most  severe  Winters;  the  wool  is 
short  and  matted  ; each  fleece  weighs  about  four  pounds 
at  four  years  and  u half. 

h.  Cheviot.  Faces  and  legs  chiefly  white;  jaws  of 
good  length ; eyes  lively  and  prominent ; body  long, 
but  deficient  in  depth  at  the  breast,  which  is  narrow,  as 
is  also  the  chine;  pelts  thin;  bones  fine,  dean,  and 
small.  From  the  Cheviot  Hills  these  Sheep  have  been 
introduced  into  the  most  Northern  districts  of  Scotland  ; 
they  are  very  hardy,  well  suited  to  exposed  situations 
and  fatten  easily.  Their  wool,  which  is  partly  long  and 
partly  coarse,  averages  about  three  pounds  a fleece  at 
four  years  and  a half. 

i . Dunfaced , or  Mugg.  Face  dun  or  tawny;  this 
Sheep  is  of  small  size,  and  seldom  weighs  more  than 
eight  or  ten  pounds  a quarter ; the  wool  is  variously 
streaked  with  red,  brown,  or  tawny,  which  is  short  and 
fine  close  to  the  skin,  intermingled  with  long  hairs,  in- 
dicative of  its  habitation  in  a Northern  climate;  the 
fleece  weighs  about  a pound  and  a half  at  four  } ears 
and  a half.  It  is  suid  to  have  been  imported  into  Scot- 
land at  a very  early  period  from  Denmark  or  Norway, 
and  it  is  found  in  small  flocks  to  the  North  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde.  Dr.  Fleming  considers  this  to  be  the  parent 
stock  of  the  numerous  and  most  valued  Scottish  breeds, 
and  includes  amongst  (Item  the 

j.  Shetland.  It  seems,  however,  that  of  the  Sheep 
fed  in  these  Islands  there  are  two  breeds,  one  which  has 
a fine  cottony  fleece,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  indigenous 
breed,  but  now  much  diminished ; and  the  other  with 
coarse  wool  above  and  fine  beneuth,  intermingled  with 
hairs,  which  corresponds  with  Dr.  Fleming’s  notion. 
They  are  very  hardy,  but  so  wild  as  to  be  incapable  of 
confinement;  the  fleece  weighs  from  one  to  three  pounds. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  growth  of  the  wool  of 
these  Sheep  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Johnston  in  Sir 
John  Sinclair’s  Work  On  the  different  Breeds  of  Sheep  ; 
lie  says:  “They  have  three  different  successions  of  wool 
yearly,  two  of  which  resemble  long  hair  more  than  wool, 
and  are  termed  by  the  common  people  fort  and  scudda. 
When  the  wool  begins  to  loosen  in  the  roots,  which 
generally  happens  about  the  month  of  February,  the 
hairs,  or  scudda,  spring  up ; and  when  the  wool  is  care- 
fully plucked  off,®  the  lough  hairs  continue  fast  until  (he 
new  wool  grows  up  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, 
when  they  gradually  wear  off;  and  when  the  new  fleece 
hus  acquired  about  two  months* growth,  the  rough  hairs, 
termed  fors , spring  up  and  keep  root,  until  the  proper 
season  for  pulling  it  arrives,  when  it  is  plucked  oft' along 
with  the  wool,  and  separated  from  it  at  dressing  by  an 
operation  called  forsing.  The  scudda  remains  upon  th’e 
skin  of  the  animal,  as  if  it  were  a thick  coat,  a fence 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  which  provident 
Nature  has  furnished  for  supplying  the  want  of  the 
fleece.  Tl»e  wool  is  of  various  colours.  The  silver-grey 
is  thought  to  be  the  finest ; but  the  black,  the  while,  the 

* The  fierce  « never  thorn,  but  when  about  lobe  »l»ed  in  tho 
Summer  i«  pulled  from  the  body  by  hand,  a procesa  n bicti  in  tech- 
nically ralkd  /vicing.  Dr.  Fleming. 
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OVTS.  mnurnt,  or  brown,  is  very  little  inferior ; though  the  pure 
white  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  for  all  the  finer 
purposes  in  which  combing:  wool  can  be  used.** 

II.  Of  the  Homed  English  Sheep  the  following  are 
mentioned.  • 

k.  Exmoor.  Faces  and  legs  white;  head,  neck,  and 
bones  very  delicate ; but  their  carcass  is  narrow  and 
flat  sided.  They  are  found  in  the  Northern  part  of 
Devonshire,  and  have  fine  and  long  wool,  about  four 
pounds  to  the  fleece. 

/.  DorteUhire.  Faces  and  legs  white,  the  latter  long 
and  slender;  body  long  and  thin.  They  are  mostly 
confined  to  Dorsetshire,  and  are  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing at  any  time  of  year  ; on  this  account  they  are 
valued,  as  by  management  the  markets  can  be  supplied 
with  Lamb  at  Christmas  or  even  earlier.  Their  wool  is 
fine  and  short,  and  averages  about  three  pounds  and  a 
half  at  three  yearn  and  a half. 

m.  Norfolk.  In  this  Sheep  the  horns  are  large  and 
spiral ; face  black  ; neck  long ; body  long,  thin,  and 
weak  ; legs  long,  hlack.or  grey.  The  breed  belongs  to 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  but  is  fast  giving  way  to  the  South 
Downs,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  peculiarly 
good  property  beyond  being  good  travellers.  The  flesh 
is  well  flavoured  and  fine  grained,  and  the  wool  short 
and  fine,  weighs  about  tvro  pounds  a fleece  at  three  years 
and  a half. 

ft.  Heath,  Linton , Short,  Far  at,  or  Black-faced. 
Horns  like  the  Norfolk;  faces  and  legs  black;  eyea 
wild  and  fierce ; body  short  and  firm.  Are  found  in 
the  North-Western  parts  of  Yorkshire,  theNorth- Western 
Counties  of  England,  and  thence  up  to  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  They  ore  good  feeders  ; are 
hardy  and  well  adapted  for  exposed  situations  ; their 
flesh  is  excellent ; the  wool  long,  open,  coarse,  and 
shaggy,  weighing  about  three  pounds  and  a half  a fleece 
at  four  years  and  a half. 

o.  Hebridean.  Is  the  smallest  of  the  Sheep  kind, 
but  frequently  has  four  or  six  horns,  which  are  usually 
straight  and  short ; the  face  and  legs  are  white  ; the 
tail  very  short.  The  wool  is  of  various  colours,  bluisb- 
grey,  brown,  or  deep  russet,  and  sometimes  all  these 
colours  are  found  in  the  same  fleece.  If  the  pasture  be 
good,  the  fleece  is  as  fine  as  that  of  the  Shetland  Sheep, 
but  if  the  contrary,  the  wool  becomes  coarse  and  stunted, 
and  the  animal  puny.  The  quantity  of  wool  very  rarely 
exceeds  a pound,  and  often  not  half  so  much ; and  the 
average  value  of  a fleece  is  from  eight  pence  to  a shil- 
ling A fat  sheep  of  this  kind  does  not  weigh  more 
than  twenty  pounds,  but  more  commonly  does  not  exceed 
fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Such  are  the  principal  breeds  met  with  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  considered  os  specially  belonging  to 
these  Countries,  but  breeders  are  continually  producing 
new  kinds,  not  only  by  the  crossing  of  these  with  each 
other,  but  also  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  species, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  some  particular  point  in 
tlw  race. 

The  male  Sheep  is  commonly  called  a Ram,  and  the 
female  a Eire;  but  those  of  the  former  sex,  which  are 
only  a year  old,  are  called  Wedder,  or  kFmtherhog*,  and 
the  females  of  two  years  Theavtt,  whilst  both  are  indis- 
criminately called  Lamb*  for  some  time  after  having  been 
dropped.  The  Ewe  goes  with  Lamb  about  a hundred 
and  forty  or  fifty  days,  and  produces  one,  sometimes 
two,  and  occasionally  three  at  each  lambing.  In  the 
first  year,  the  young  animal  has  eight  sharp  cutting  teeth 


in  the  lower  jaw ; in  the  second,  the  middle  two  are  OVia 
■bed,  and  succeeded  by  a pair  of  teeth  broader  and  ^ rr- , 4_. 
more  obtuse,  which  are  permanent;  in  the  following 
three  years  the  other  milk  teeth  are  shed,  and  replaced 
by  permanent  teeth,  which  are  broader  and  blunter ; in 
the  eighth  year  the  middle  two  drop  out,  and  the  others 
in  pairs  successively  during  the  following  three  years. 

The  shearing  of  Sheep  is  performed  generally  in  June 
or  July,  the  earlier  the  better,  as  the  new  wool  is  then 
considered  to  get  ahead , and  to  be  thereby  prepared  for 
a belter  Winter  covering;  and  the  sooner  the  Sheep  is 
sheared  the  less  is  the  chance  of  its  being  teased  by  Uie 
fly.  Prior  toclipping,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Sheep  should 
be  well  washed,  so  as  to  free  the  fleece  from  dust  and 
other  filth  which  it  has  contracted,  and  which  slicks 
firmly  to  it  from  the  unctuous  nature  of  the  exudation, 
freely  perspired  from  the  skin.  This  is  commonly  per- 
formed in  a pond  or  stream,  by  men  standing  in  the 
water  ; but  as  this  mode  often  produces  serious  illness, 

Mr.  Young  has  proposed  that  a portion  of  water,  about  six 
or  seven  feet  wide,  should  be  railed  off,  with  two  sloping 
approaches,  by  one  of  which  the  Sheep  might  enter,  and 
by  the  other  leave  the  water,  but  having  the  middle 
sufficiently  deep  to  compel  the  animals  to  swim  part  of 
the  distance,  and  the  bottom  to  be  paved  ; at  the  part 
in  which  the  water  is  sufficiently  deep  to  flow  over  the 
Sheep's  back,  a cask  is  to  be  sunk,  so  as  to  form  a kind 
of  caisson,  in  which  the  man  stands  dry,  and  easily 
washes  the  Sheep,  after  which  it  is  made  to  swim  through 
the  deep  water,  which  rinses  the  fleece,  and  to  pass  out 
at  the  oilier  landing  place  into  a clean  pen  or  a dry  rick- 
yard,  in  which  they  are  to  be  kept  for  a few  days  tiU 
completely  dry.  In  Sweden  the  washing  is  performed 
by  first  putting  the  Sheep  in  shallow  tubs,  where  they 
are  wushed  with  staling  and  warm  water,  and  afterwards 
washed  again  with  pure  water.  In  Silesia  the  Sheep 
•re  compelled  to  jump  from  a high  bridge  into  a stream, 
which  is  all  the  washing  considered  necessary.  In 
Saxony  more  attention  is  puid  to  this  process ; on  the 
first  day  the  Sheep  arc  swum  across  a running  stream; 
on  the  second  day,  in  the  morning,  they  are  swum 
through  again,  and  at  the  same  time  dipped,  in  order  to 
soak  the  fleece  completely,  and  then  streaked  or  pressed 
down  with  the  hand,  beginning  ut  the  head,  and  thence 
proceeding  to  the  extremities  ; in  the  afternoon  they  are 
led  across  the  stream  again,  and  the  business  is  con- 
cluded. Two  days  are  allowed  for  drying,  and  on  the 
third  they  arc  shorn.  Dr.  Parry,  however,  who  has 
paid  much  attention  to  the  breeding  and  management 
of  Sheep,  objects  to  washing  the  fleece  before  sheering* 
as,  if  the  weather  turn  out  wei  or  cold,  the  Sheep 
are  much  inconvenienced  by  it,  and  therefore  recom- 
mends that  the  fleeces  should  be  subsequently  washed,  as 
is  the  custom  in  Spain.  Experiments  have  also  been  made 
which  tend  to  show  that  long- woolled  Sheep  may  be  shorn 
twice,  and  even  thrice  in  the  year  without  injury  to 
them,  but  this  plan  has  not  been  generally  adopted. 

Sheep  are  subject  to  various  and  serious  maladies, 
but  they  would  require  too  much  space  to  be  treated  of 
here. 

V ail  D. — O.  Gallicm,  Buff. ; French  Sheep.  Of 
moderate  size ; the  head  narrow,  nose  long,  forehead 
much  arched  ; horns  of  moderate  length,  and  curved 
spirally,  but  often  are  wanting  ; the  hair  covering  the 
whole  head,  part  of  the  neck,  and  legs  is  short  and 
rough ; the  wool  full  and  abundant,  not  twisted  into 
curia,  but  divided  into  large  hanging  flocks  ; the  colour 
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OVIS.  generally  white,  but  in  the  Southern  Provinces  black 
or  dark  brown  is  the  prevailing  colour.  The  French 
Agriculturists,  from  Intermingfing' these  with  tlieSpanish 
and  Flemish  varieties,  have  produced  several  distinct 
breeds,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Flandrine,  the 
Solognote,  the  Berichonne,  RouMtfflonnoise,  Ardennoiae, 
and  Normn,  but  their  peculiarities  are  little  interesting 
except  to  the  graxier. 

Vaiu  E. — O.  Polyceratus,  Lin. ; Many-horned  Sheep, 
Pen.  Of  small  size  ; horns  varying  in  number,  gene- 
rally  three,  sometimes  four  or  five  ; they  are  not  curved 
spirally,  but  only  bent  outwards  backwards,  or  upwards  ; 
the  hair  » of  three  different  kinds  wool  is  only  seen 
externally,  which  is  very  long  and  thick,  a kind  ot  down 
close  to  the  skin,  ami  an  intermediate  kiud  between  the 
two.  The  head  and  the  tail,  which  is  abort,  ami  the 
lower  parts  of  the  legs,  covered  with  short,  harsh  hair ; 
general  colour  reddish-brown,  with  the  throat  and  front 
of  the  rhest  blackish  ; toil  black.  This  variety  is  found 
especially  in  Iceland  and  in  the  Feroe  Islands,  also  in 
Norway  and  Gothland  : it  is  also  common  in  Siberia, 
among’  the  Tartarian  flocks  about  the  river  Jencsei. 
Desmarest  thinks  that  the  Scottish  Sheep,  known  a*  the 
Schtla  Sheep,  belongs  to  this  variety. 

Van.  F. — O.  Sircpstceros,  Ray;  Cretan  Sheep,  Pen. 
About  the  sise  of  our  Common  Sheep  ; has  very  long 
lioma,  marked  with  a longitudinal  ridge,  those  of  the 
male  are  quite  upright,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
twisted  like  a corkscrew,  the  first  turn  being  very  wide, 
and  resting  close  to  the  head,  the  others  more  lengthened, 
those  of  the  female  nearly  straight,  and  as  it  were 
screwed  round  upon  their  axes  ; the  wool  is  very  plenti- 
ful, wavy,  and  thick,  und  tit  for  common  fur;  the  tail 
very  bushy.  It  is  very  common  in  Crete,  in  Wallachia, 
and  Hungary.  By  the  Austrians  it  is  called  Zackl , and 
it  is  almost  the  only  kind  used  by  the  butchers. 

Vail  G. — O.  Dolichura,  Pall.  ; Long-tailed  Sheep. 
Horns  spiral,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  head  ; body  covered 
with  thick  wool ; tail  very  long,  so  as  to  trail  on  the 
ground.  It  is  found  in  Southern  Russia,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Antracan,  ami  in  Bucharia. 

Var.  H. — 0.  Lai  iron  data,  Ray ; R road -tailed  Sheep , 
Pen.  About  the  size  of  our  Common  Sheep ; the  fore- 
head much  arched,  ears  of  moderate  length,  pendent 
and  little  movable-;  horns  strong,  inclined  outwards  and 
backwards,  downwards  and  forwards ; sometimes  there 
arc  four,  at  other  times  none ; tail  cither  pointed, 
square,  or  rounded,  and  varying  considerably  in  length 
anil  thickness  ; in  some  hardly  existing  at  all,  in  others 
trailing  oo  the  ground,  in  some  wider  than  the  buttocks, 
and  in  others  not  bigger  than  one’s  fist.  The  Bread- 
tailed  and  Long  tailed  Sheep  were  both  known  to  the 
Ancients.  Aristotle  notices  the  former,  and  mentions 
the  tails  were  a cubit  wide  ; Pliny  speaks  of  the  latter, 
and  says  they  were  a cubit  in  length.  The  following  are 
considered  as  belonging  to  this  variety ; tis. 

a.  O.  Steatopygus,  Pall.;  Fat-nimped  Sheep,  Pen. 
The  vertebra  of  the  tail  in  this  are  so . short,  that  they 
seem  to  have  no  tail ; the  rump  appears  like  two  hemi- 
spheres, quite  smooth  and  bare,  and  consisting  of  tat ; 
nose  arched ; ears  pendulous ; horns  curled  like  the 
Common  Sheep ; wool  coarse,  long,  and  hanging  in 
flocks,  generally  white,  sometimes  spotted  black  or  red- 
dish ; head  and  ears  black.  These  Sheep  grow  very 
large,  and  weigh  even  two  hundred  pounds,  forty  of 
which  belong  to  the  rump.  Their  bleating  is  short  and 
deep,  resembling  the  lowing  of  a Calf,  They  abound 


in  the  Deserts  of  Tartary  from  the  Volga  to  the  Irtia  and  0VI8 
the  Altaic  chain ; and  Fred.  Cuvier  soss,  also  in  Persia 
and  China.  They  are  more  or  less  fat  according  to  the 
pasture,  but  most  so  where  the  vegetation  is  impreg- 
nated with  sail  springs  and  lakes.  They  are  very  pro- 
lific, bringing  two,  and  sometimes  three  at  a time.  It 
is  probably  the  same  variety  as  Geoffrey's  O.  Ecaudalu a. 

/3.  O.  Macrocercus,  Schreber ; Jjarge-tailed  Sheep, 
Forehead  fiat ; wool  but  thin  ; tail  very  loug.  and  in  its 
upper  two-thirds,  from  its  fatness,  wider  than  the  body. 
Originally  from  Upper  Egypt. 

iy.  O.  fhtcharicut , Pall. ; Astracan  Sheep.  This  has  not 
always  horns;  its  tail  is  only  slightly  thickened  at  the 
base  to  about  the  sixe  of  one’s  fist;  the  wool  is  tolerably 
long  and  thick,  and  beneath  it  are  found  black  and 
white  hairs  ; the  coat  of  the  Lambs  is  valuable,  it  consists 
of  black  aud  white  hairs  in  curling  locks  and  lying 
closely ; together  they  assume  a delicate  grey  colour. 

From  this  animal  we  have  the  Astracan  furs  of  the 
furriers. 

Z.  O.  Thibrfanut,  Fischer;  Thibet  Sheep.  In  this 
species,  which  has  also  a broad  tail,  the  wool  is  very 
delicate  and  silky.  The  Cachemirians  engross  this 
article,  ami  by  their  factors  buy  up  nil  the  wool  in 
Thibet,  which  is  forwarded  to  their  own  Country  to  be 
converted  into  shawls.  This  manufacture  is  of  consi- 
derable value ; and  Bernier  mentions,  that  in  his  time 
shawls  made  of  this  wool,  purposely  for  the  great  Oin- 
rahs  or  Lords,  cost  a hundred  aud  fifty  rupees,  whilst 
those  of  the  common  wool  of  the  Country  did  not  exceed 
fifty.  Those  Cucheraere  shawls  were  long  considered 
to  be  made  of  Goats'  hair,  till  Mr.  Bogle,  who  was  sent 
on  a mission  to  the  Tayshoo  Lama  of  Thibet  by  our 
Indian  Government,  showed  the  contrary  in  a paper  he 
has  given  in  the  LXVIith  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

«.  O.  Capensis , Erxlcbcn  ; Cape  Sheep,  Pen.  Fore- 
head very  prominent ; horns  very  small ; ears  long  and 
pendulous ; tail  very  large  and  long,  so  as  to  trail  on 
the  ground,  to  prevent  which  the  shepherds  place  it 
on  a small  carriage  with  wheels,  which  the  Sheep  draws 
along  as  he  moves.  Some  of  these  tails  weigh  fifty 
pounds,  are  of  a substance  between  marrow  and  fat, 
are  esteemed  great  delicacies,  and  eaten  with  the  lean  of 
the  mutton.  They  arc  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

O.  Montana,  Desm. ; le  Oilier  Saurage  tTAmirique, 

Geoffr. ; Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  Richardson.  Much 
larger  than  the  largest  variety  of  the  Domestic  Sheep, 
and  bigger  than  the  Argali.  In  the  male  the  horns  are 
very  large-and  occupy  nearly  the  whole  space  between 
the  cars,  but  do  not  touch  at  their  base ; they  curve 
first  back,  then  downwards,  forwards,  and  upwards,  until 
they  form  u complete  turn,  receding,  as  they  curl,  in  a 
spiral  manner  from  the  side  of  the  head ; towards  the 
point  they  turn  up  and  diminish  rapidly  in  size;  from 
the  base  upwards  through  a considerable  part  of  their 
length  they  are  three-sided,  the  fore  or  upper  edge 
being  thickened  and  projecting  where  it  unites  with  the 
other  two  sides,  and  transversely  furrowed,  moat  deeply 
at  the  root,  but  diminishing  towards  the  tip;  the  furrows 
are  seen  also  on  the  other  two  sides,  but  less  distinct ; 
the  tips  of  the  horns  rounded.  In  the  female  the  horns 
are  much  smaller,  nearly  erect,  and  have  but  a slight 
curve,  with  an  inclination  backwards  and  outwards;  ears 
of  moderate  length;  tail  very  short.  Like  the  Rein  Deer 
its  hair,  at  the  first  growth  in  Autumn,  is  short,  fine,  and 
flexible;  but  as  Winter  draws  on  it  becomes  coarser,  dry,  # 
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OVIS.  and  brittle,  though  still  feeling  soft;  anti  at  this  time  is  so 
“ close  at  the  roots  that  it  is  necessarily  erect.  The  hair 
* *,  on  the  legs  is  shorter.  The  head,  rump,  and  hind  part 

" T of  the  belly  are  while ; the  other  parts  of  the  body  pale 
limber,  which  becomes  deeper  and  more  shining  on  the 
front  of  the  legs ; the  toil  brown,  and  sending  up  a 
narrow  stripe  to  the  back,  which  separates  the  two  sides 
of  the  rump.  As  the  colour  resides  in  the  ends  of  the 
hair,  and  these  become  rubbed  off  during  Winter,  the 
animal  becomes  paler,  and  in  Spring  the  old  Hums 
become  nearly  white.  This  animal  inhabits  the  lofty 
chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  also  the  high 
croggcd  ridges  between  these  and  the  Pacific  ; but  they 
do  dot  seem  to  extend  further  Eastward  than  the  decli- 
vity of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nor  are  they  found  in  any 
of  the  hilly  tracts  nearer  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The  young 
Rams  and  the  females  herd  together,  and  the  old  Rams 
by  tliemselves,  forming  flocks  of  from  three  to  thirty, 
except  in  December,  which  is  rutting  time.  In  June 
the  female  lambs,  and  retires  to  the  most  inaccessible 
heights.  When  not  disturbed,  they  exhibit  the  simple 
charucter  of  the  Domestic  Sheep,  but  after  having  been 
often  fired  at  they  arc  very  wild,  and  give  alarm  by  n 
hissing  noise,  immediately  upon  which  they’ scamper 
tip  the  rocks  with  so  great  speed  as  to  baffle  pursuit. 
They  feed  on  grassy  knolls  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
craggy  rocks  to  which  they  fly  when  attacked  by  Wolves 
or  Dogs;  and  they  are  accustomed  to  visit  daily  certain 
caves  in  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  licking  the 
salt  with  which  they  are  encrusted.  Many  persons  think 
it  is  the  same  species  as  the  Argali ; and  Cuvier  thinks 
it  may  have  crossed  Behring’s  Straits;  but  Dr.  Richard- 
son, although  he  allows  it  resembles  that  animat  in  ita 
manners,  the  form  of  its  body,  aud  the  nature  and  colour 


of  its  hair,  thinks  that  there  is  a constant  difference  in  OVIS. 
the  form  of  the  curvature  of  its  horns,  besides  it  being  a — 
much  larger  animal.  OUR. 

O.  Tragelaphu s,  Desm. ; It  Mot/Jton  d'Afriqut,  Cuv. ; 

Bearded  Sheep,  Pen.  About  the  size  of  the  Common 
Sheep;  forehead  but  little  arched;  horns  twenty-five 
inches  long  and  eleven  in  circumference  at  the  thickest 
part,  broadest  on  the  fore  part,  close  at  the  base,  curved, 
diverging,  aud  bending  outwards  ; the  under  part  of  the 
neck  and  shoulders  covered  with  coarse  hairs  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  and  upon  each  knee  a kind  of  tuft 
consisting  of  long  lank  hairs ; tail  very  short ; beneath 
the  hair  on  all  parts  a short  true  wool ; general  colour 
pale  ferruginous,  under  parts  and  insides  of  the  limbs 
while.  It  is  a native  of  the  Deserts  of  Barbary,  aud 
extends  even  to  Egypt,  w here  it  was  found  by  Geoffrey. 

The  Bearded  Sheep  was  brought  to  England  so  early  as 
1561,  and  woa  described  by  Dr.  Cains;  he  says,  that  in 
confinement  it  appeared  very  gentle,  and  was  full  of 
play  and  frolicksome  like  a Goat,  and  he  named  it 
Hereo  Cervus.  Pennant  considers  it  to  be  tl)e  same 
as  the  Tragelapkus  of  Pliny,  not  only  from  ita  ge- 
neral similarity  to  his  description,  but  because  it  has 
been  discovered  by  Professor  Uuildenstnedton  the  moun- 
tains of  Caucasus ; from  the  foot  of  which  arises  the 
river  Phasis  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  been  the 
river  on  the  banks  of  which  the  Tragelaphu*  formerly 
. lived. 

See  Linnrei  Sysltma  Nalurm  a Gmelin ; Buffon, 

Hisloirt  Naturclle ; Cuvier,  Regue  Animal ; Pennant, 

British  Zoology , History  of  Quadrupeds,  Arctic  Zo~ 
ology ; Geoffroy,  Annul,  du  Mu*,  vol.  it. ; Pallas, 
SpiciUgia  Zoologies ; F.  Cuvier,  Matnm.  Lit  hog. ; 
Richardson,  Fauna  Borcali  Americana. 


OUNCE,  Fr.  once;  It.  on  da  ; Sp.  onza;  Lat.  undo, 
ab  Jrfsta  i—Jyieto,  ah  «*o»,  quia  unicum  valerel  numulum 
tnreum. 

We  sea  that  <m«  ounce  of  golds  whereof  ten  pomade  weight  were 
nut  of  his  uwu  jui lure  toward*  man  w worth  one  ownre  of  wheat?,  DOT 
■one  hundred  poQil  weyghle  Iherof  of  the  nature  wife  worth  one  sidy 
ahepe,  is  yet  among  men  by  « pryce  appointed  and  agreed  worth 
many  whole  shc-ne,  and  manye  a pounds  weiglite  of  bread. 

Str  Themas  M ore.  Hbrhet,  fol.  271.  A Dialogue  concerning 
Heretic*,  ifc. 

Esteeming  more  One  ounce  of  present  sport, 

Titan  older*  doe  a pound  of  perfect  wit. 

Gascoigne.  David" * Satula cion*  to  Bertabt. 

Ounce,  n,  Fr.  once;  8p.  onza;  from  the  It.  lonza , 
(by  the  omission  of  the  lt)  and  this  from  the  Lat.  lynx. 

The  owners  he  likewise  taken  for  strange  aud  forteiu,  and  of  all 
four  e-foot  cl  beasts  they  have  the  quickest  eye  aud  we  bert. 

Hot  (and.  PThtir,  book  xxvitt.  ch.  viiL 
— — Reon,  tygers,  ©wit  or#,  yards, 

Gambol'd  before  them. 

Atiiltm.  J’aratiite  trust,  book  iv.  I.  314. 

OUNDE,  ")  Fr.  onde,  onder,  to  wave,  to  make 

Ou'ndinq.J  plaits  or  streaks  like  waves;  (rtndt;)  to 
work  or  flourish  with  waves.  Cotgrave.  And  Hall 
calls  it 

“ Work  waving  up  and  down,"  undulating  up  and 
down. 

Hi*  mended  hair,  that  sonnish  was  of  hew, 

She  rent. 

C/f  iuccr,  Troi/us  and  Creseide,  book  hr.  p.  271. 


End  eating,  or  barring,  oumtiny,  paling,  winding,  or  beading,  Rail 
semblable  wort  of  elolli  in  vaaitte. 

Chav  err.  The  Per  tone*  Tale,  vol.  u.  p.  314. 

Her  beer  that  was  owndie  and  cripa, 

As  burned  gold  it  shorn.*  to  are. 

Id,  The  Horns*  of  Fume,  book  all. 

The  other  side  clothe  of  tissue  of  ailuer,  & clothe  of  gold  of  tissue 
entered  auade  the  one  with  y*  other,  the  atmde  is  warke  wauyiog  vp 
nnddonne.  HaU.  Henry  Fit i.  The  eleventh  Yere, 

OUPH,  or  Elf,  q.  v. 

Nah.  Paok.  [My  daughter]  and  my  little  aonne, 

And  three  or  fuure  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dresse 
Like  vrehios,  ottf.hr*  and  (tries,  green « and  white. 

With  rounds  of  waxen  taper*  on  their  head* 

Aud  rattles  in  their  bands. 

Shakipewre.  Merry  Wive*  of  Windsor,  fol.  56. 

Strew  good  lucke  [oupiei]  on  cuery  sacred  roome, 

That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  dooms, 

In  state  oj  wholesome  as  in  state  ’ti»  fit, 

Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it 

U.  M>.  fol  59. 

OUR,  *)  A.  S.  otcre,  w re  ; Sw.  icoor  ,*  in  Goth. 

Oubbe'lf,  >it  is  unzar,  from  tint,  us;  in  A.  S. 

Ourselves,  j also  user,  u* ; D.  onxt,  ons ; Ger. 
unstr,  uns.  Skinner,  thal  A.  S.  ourt,  wre,  Eng.  our  are 
from  the  A.  S.  and  English  tw,  q.  d.  uxer;  but  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  is  unknown. 

Our,  ourselves , is  used  by  one,  of  himself  associated 
with  others. 

Our,  also,  and  ourself  is  used  by  one  of  himself,  os 
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OUR. 

OURAP- 

TKRYX. 


possessing  or  assuming  eminence  or  superiority  over 
others  ; am!  m>  far  as  one  of  them. 

be  first e aw  ft  tym«  m from  mere  finite  fader  AtUm. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  9. 

)*t  bej  hire  bi  owre  self,  u at  ye  worlik*  end*. 

W.  p.  46. 

Giro  to  u*  this  day  oure  breed  over  othix  wihstauncc,  and  forgive 
to  oa  our  dettis  as  we  forgiven  to  oure  <lri  tour  is. 

H'ic/tf.  .Matthew,  eh.  Vt. 


Gene  ra  thya  day  o itr  dayly  bread,  and  fnrgeue  v*  our  trespasses, 
cnen  as  we  forgeue  our  tre*j>*ceT*.  Bible,  dnno  1551. 

But  might  this  gold  be  carted  fro  ibis  place 
Home  to  royn  him*,  or  clU«  unto  yomm, 

(For  wet  ] wote  that  all  ihia  gold  is  our  ft,) 

Than  were  we  in  high  lYlictee. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardaneret  Tale,  T.  12720. 


I wolde  nrayen  you  for  to  true  me 
An  hundred  fra  tike*  for  a weke  or  tweye, 

For  certayu  besfi-a  that  1 trmste  beye, 

To  aiocen  with  a place  that  t*  ouret. 

Id.  The  SAipmawut  Talc,  V.  13203. 
But  at  the  last,  with  mnchrl  care  and  wo, 

We  fell  accorded  by  ourselren  two. 

Id.  The  tfi/of  Bathes  Tale , v.  6395. 
Mariam,  we  will  our  tel/  take  time  to  bear 
Your  came  at  Large.  Wherein  «v  will  you  bare 
No  other  reference  but  repair  to  at. 

Darnel.  History  of  Ciril  Hart , book  vtii. 

■ . — Let  vi  not  then  pursue 

By  force  imjKMtib)*,  by  Leave  obtain'd 
UnaeccptuMe,  though  in  heav'n,  oar  state 
Of  splendid  vassalage,  but  rather  seek 
Owe  own  good  from  ourirfeet . and  from  our  own 
Live  to  ourselves,  though  in  this  vast  recess, 

Free,  and  to  none  accountable,  preferring 
Hard  litierty  Ik- fore  the  t-asie  yoke 
Of  servile  pomp. 

Mi/ta*.  Para Ji if  Im!,  book  il.  1.  253. 
Hither  th'  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 

Justice  to  crave,  and  succour,  at  your  court, 

And  then  your  lugl.rn-s,  nut  fur  oun  alone, 

But  for  the  world's  Protector  shall  be  known. 

Waller.  To  my  lard  Protector. 
Ourself  will  swiftness  to  your  nerves  impart, 

Ourself  with  ruing  spirits  swell  your  IttarL 

Pope,  ilomer.  Iliad,  hook  xvii. 

OURANOGRAPII Y.  Gr.  ovpaubt,  the  heaven,  and 
to  write  or  describe. 

A description  or  delineation  of  the  face  of  the  heavens. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Hooke,  in  his  animadversions  on  HevvUus'* 
mn-anoyruphy.  had  omitted  ihs  chief  objection  Hrrvlius  makes 
aguiiut  time  kind  of  sights. 

History  of  the  Royal  Society,  ch.  if.  p.  272. 

OURAFTERYX.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepi- 
dopterous  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  simple  in  both  sexes, 
stoutest  and  obscurely  pubescent  within  in  the  males ; 
palpi  very  short,  slightly  ascending,  squamous.  Inarticu- 
late ; the  basal  joint  very  pilose,  rather  stouter  than  the 
second,  and  curved ; the  second  about  half  the  length  of 
the  preceding,  elongate-ovate,  third  minute,  subglobosc ; 
max  ilia  nearly  as  long  os  the  antenna; ; head  small ; 
forehead  broad,  densely  pilose ; thorax  rather  stout, 
velvety,  rather  woolly  beneath  ; wings  partially  ex- 
panded during  repose ; anterior  entire  subfakate,  pos- 
terior with  the  middle  of  the  hinder  margin  truncate- 
caudate  ; abdomen  slender,  stoutest  in  the  females  ; legs 
moderate  ; posterior  tibitt  somewhat  compressed,  armed 
with  short  spurs  Larva  with  ten  legs  very  long,  cylin- 
dric,  attenuated  in  front,  the  hinder  segments  somewhat 
knobbed  ; pupa  very  elongate,  slender,  enclosed  in  a 
alight  web  amongst  leaves. 

VOL.  XXV, 


Type  of  the  genus  Geom.  Sambucaria , Linmeus ; OURAP* 
Leach,  Zoul.  MitcelL  vol.  i.  pi.  xxxv.  fig.  2.  At  least  four  TKKY  X. 
species  are  known  ; of  which  the  type  is  found  in  Britain.  QUSTKil 

OURISIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Didy-  . ^ 

namia,  order  Angiospermia.  Generic  character : calyx 
unequally  fivc-lobed,  corolla  bell-shaped,  border  five- 
lobed,  lobes  rather  unequal ; stigma  capitate  ; capsule 
two-celled,  two-valved,  nt any-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  South  America. 

OUSEL,  A.  S . osle ; which  Skinner  thinks  maybe 
from  the  Fr.  oiteau  ; It.  augcllo,  uccello,  avis,  a bird  ; 
q.d.  avieeUu *,  a little  bird.  In  Pliny  there  is  no  word 
to  distinguish  the  Ouelc  from  the  Blackbird.  Meruler, 
turdi,  sturni. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Rallus  Aquations  (Water- 
Rail)  of  Linmeus. 

The  merry  larke  hir  mattin*  ring*  aloft ; 

The  thrush  replye*  *,  the  man*  ribcant  playes; 

The  ousel/  shrill* ; th*  unblock  warble*  soft. 

Spenser.  Epithedamion. 

The  woosell  cocke,  *o  blncki  of  hew, 

With  ovangr-tawny  bill. 

The  throstle  with  hi*  note  SO  true, 

Thu  wren  ami  little  quill. 

• Shaktpeart.  Midsummer  Nigh  ft  Dream,  fal.  152. 

Outlet,  throstles,  blackbird*,  and  stares,  after  the  game  manner 
depart  aside  from  us,  but  goe  no!  farre. 

Holland.  Pfime,  book  x.  ch.  xxir. 

OUST,  r.*>  To  put  out,  to  turn  out,  expel,  eject; 

Ou'stee.  /to  out,  q.  v. 

It  is  stated  that  Smith  the  lessee  entered,  ami  that  the  defendant, 

William  Sides,  who  i*  calk*)  the  casual  ejector,  nutted  him ; for 
which  ouster  he  brings  the  action. 

Black  it  one.  Commentaries,  book  Ui.  ch.  xl. 

Ouster,  in  Law , is  a Civil  injury,  whereby  the  rightful 
owner  is  amoved  and  pul  out  of  the  possession  of  his 
lands  or  hereditaments.  There  are  usually  said  to  be 
five  modes  of  Ousting  a person  from  his  freehold  pro- 
perty. 1.  Abatement,  where  a person  dies  seixed  of  an 
estate  of  inheritance,  and  before  his  heir  or  devisee 
enters,  a stranger  enters  without  right  and  gets  posses- 
sion of  the  freehold.  2.  Intrusion  ; which  is  the  entry 
of  a stranger  after  a particular  estate  of  freehold,  a life- 
estate  fur  instance,  is  determined,  whereby  the  person 
next  entitled  is  prevented  from  having  possession  of  his 
remainder  or  reversion.  3.  Disseisin ; which  is  the 
wrongful  putting  out  of  him  that  is  seized  of  the  free- 
hold. The  former  two  species  of  Ouster  were  by  a 
wrongful  entry  where  the  possession  was  vacant,  but 
this  is  an  attack  upon  him  who  is  in  actual  possession, 
and  turning  him  out  of  it.  4.  Discontinuance;  which 
is  where  tenant  in  tail  makes  u feoffment  in  fee  simple, 
in  fee  tail,  or  for  the  life  of  a third  person ; all  which  are 
greater  estates  than  he  is  legally  capable  of  making  by 
that  description  of  conveyance  : in  this  ca&e,  if  the 
feoffee  continue  to  hold  the  estate  after  the  death  of  the 
tenant  in  tail,  the  right  of  the  issue  in  tail  is  not  abso- 
lutely defeated  thereby,  but  is  said  to  be  discontinued. 

5.  Deforcement ; which  is  where  the  entry  of  the  present 
occupier  was  originally  lawful,  but  his  detaiuer  has  now 
become  unlawful : as,  if  one  leases  land  to  another  for  a 
term  of  seven  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
such  tenant  wrongfully  holds  over,  he  is  then  called  a 
deforciant.  These  distinctions  were  formerly  of  more 
consequence  than  they  are  at  present;  because,  formerly, 
before  the  Action  of  Ejectment  in  its  present  shape  was 
invented,  there  was  a different  remedy  for  every  different 
b t> 
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OUSTER.  Ouster;  but  now  though  the  old  remedies  are  not  yet 
— abolished,  the  only  remedy  which  is  ever  had  recourse 
0UT*  to  in  practice,  except  in  very  peculiar  eases,  is  the 
v’— Action  of  Ejectment. 

The  Action  of  Ejectment  is  properly  and  originally  the 
remedy  for  n tenant  for  years  who  has  been  Ousted  or 
ejected  from  his  term ; but  by  various  fictions,  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  the  difficulties  and 
technicalities  of  the  ancient  Law,  it  has  been  made  appli- 
cable as  a remedy  for  those  also  who  have  been  Ousted 
from  their  freehold.  Upon  the  face  of  the  pleading*  it 
appears  that  the  real  claimant  of  the  land  has  made  a 
lease  thereof  to  John  Doc,  the  nominal  Plaintiff*  in  the 
Action,  for  twenty  or  any  other  number  of  years  ; that 
John  Doe  ottered  on  the  laud  by  virtue  of  that  lease, 
and  took  possession  of  his  term  ; and  that  Richard 
Roe,  the  nominal  Defendant,  wrongfully  entered  during 
the  term,  and  Ousted  John  Doe.  A copy  of  these 
pleadings  are  given  to  the  tenant  in  actual  possession  ; 
and  he  is  at  the  same  time  informed,  that  unless  he 
applies  to  the  Court,  and  obtains  permission  to  make 
himself  Defendant  instead  of  Richard  Roe,  judgment 
will  be  given  against  Richard  Roe ; anil  by  virtue  oi 
that  judgment,  that  John  Doe,  or  rather  the  real  claim- 
ant, will  be  pul  into  legal  possession  of  the  premises. 
If  the  person  w ho  is  in  actual  possession  wishes  to  defend, 
he  applies  to  the  Court  for  permission  so  to  do,  and  this 
permission  is  always  granted  on  condition  that  be  will 
not  tuke  any  objection  to  the  fictitious  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  will  rely  on  his  title  alone.  This  is  in 
appearance  a clumsy  contrivance,  but  without  the  aid  of 
the  Legislature  it  was  perhaps  the  best  that  the  Courts 
of  Law  luid  the  power  of  adopting.  The  objects  of 
justice  arc  effectually  obtained  by  it,  and  it  is  not  pro- 
ductive of  more  expense  to  the  parties  than  any  other 
, form  of  Action;  but  the  merits  of  the  invention  can  only 
he  justly  appreciated  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  huge  mass  of  difficult  Law  which  it  has  superseded. 
With  a little  assistance  from  the  Legislature  it  may 


easily  be  divested  of  its  uhsurd  fictions ; and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  will  soon  be  done,  as  the  Commissioners 
for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Law  have  the  subject 
under  their  consideration. 


OUT. 

Out,  t>. 

OiAn, 

Ot/rixiY, 

Ou'tkrmobt, 

Ou'-narr, 

Or'TFOKTH, 

Ou'tneub. 


“ 1 Goth,  nt,  via;  A.  S.  ut,  ulan; 

D.  tel,  uyt ; Ger.  att*,  aus*en  ; Sw, 
vt,  ulan.  Tooke  says,  there  are  some 
t etymological  reasons  which  make  it 
f not  improbable  that  ouf  is  derived 
from  a word  originally  meaning  tkin. 
It  is  opposed  to  in.  And  in  Goth, 
and  A.  S.  inna  means  utenu, 
vinrrra,  c enter,  or  the  whole  of  the  interior  part  of  the  body. 
Oat  is  used  after  verbs,  when  it  is  meant  to  express 
position  correlative  to  the  exterior  or  surfuce,  or  motion 
from  within,  motion  beyond,  further  than,  departure  or 
separation  ; and  frequently  with  a subaudition  of  the 
verb  expressing  the  position  of  rest,  or  the  motion  ; or 
of  tlie  noun  correlating  to  the  outnru,  the  externality  or 
extremity  ; the  departure  or  separation. 

All  the  consequential  and  metaphorical  usages  are 
deduciblc  from  these  prior  applications. 

To  out,  t*.  to  move  or  put  out ; to  eject,  to  expel. 

Out,  prefixed  in  Composition,  is  used  with  the  »me 
force  that  it  would  have  if  it  followed  the  verb,  as  to 
outhar,  to  outbud,  to  bar  out,  to  bud  out  or  forth ; «. 
from  that  which  holds  or  contains  ; exterior  to,  beyond 
that  which  holds  or  contains ; and  thus  is  equivalent  to 


exceeding,  more  than,  in  a greater  measure  or  degree  OUT. 
than,  &c.  v— ■ i ■ 

Ann)  AUe  Halwe  chuielie,  the  rente  dich  liii  none, 

A brake  the  otcmosle  wal,  & witktmne  come. 

R.  Gloucester,  ji.  549 . 

In  y re  after  iioujwr  le*»c  n*  more 

K»tn  hj»  & bin  kot» y it  Ini  & luore, 

In  setup  out  of  IrvluBii. 

R.  /trust nr,  p.  I, 

But  the  coon  of  the  rewme  schal  he  cut  nut  into  n Inter  iWknrstwc, 
there  schal  he  woepyug  and  gryastyug  of  t««th. 

IVvdif.  Matthew,  ch.  viii. 


And  the  children  of  the  kyngdome  chalhe  eacie  ante  into  utter 
darcknes  : there  stud  be  wt-pinge  and  gnathyng*  of  teeth. 

Btb/e,  Am o 1551. 

But  the  children  of  the  kingdom  ihal  be  out  out  into  outer 
darkness* : there  shell  be  creeping  and  gnashing  of  terth. 

Bib/e.  Modem  t ertioH, 


And  he  wide  to  hem  ye  ben  uuwiae  ulso  P umlercfoodpu  ve  not 
that  el  thing  with  out  forth  that  entrith  into  u man  may  not  dcfoulo 
him.  fVtc/tf.  Murk , ch.  vii. 

I think*  rke  how,  he  warthie  ic  tn  have 
Of  all  this  noble  twine  the  thrilhest, 

Hut  woman  is,  if  honour  save  : 

For  out  and  nut  he  is  the  worthiest, 

Save  only  Hector. 

Ckuttorr,  Tha/ua  mul  Creveide,  hook  ii.  p.  242. 
Up  cterten  Alison  and  N icholay, 

And  cried*  n. 14  Out  sad  harow  !'*  in  the  rirete. 

Id.  The  Revet  Tale,  v.  3823. 
For  thm  was  outre/f  hut  ful  inteute 
To  &lco  hem  both,  and  never  to  repents. 

Id.  The  Pardoaeret  Tale,  V.  12783. 


Bui  (a*  I cable)  lie  that  outfoorthe  looketh  after  the  waies  of  this 
knottc,  ciMinyng  with  which*  he  sliold  knowc  the  waic  tnfoerthe, 
slejwth  for  the  tyme,  wherefore  he  that  troll  this  waie  know,  muste 
leaix  die  look  vug  after  fal«  wait  s outfoorthe , and  oyer,  the  iycn  of 
his  conscience,  and  tndoM  his  herte. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Lam , book  fi,  p.  493. 

Whan  he  was  deds  thews  oilier  Iwelue 
Of  his  apoatlae  went  about* 

The  holy  feith  to  preehe  oute, 

Gower.  Ctmf.  Am.  book  iii.  p.  92. 

The  earth  as  cold  as  any  stone. 

Wet  in  the  leans*  of  her  own  kinde, 

•Gins  then  to  take  a joyful  minde  : 
l or  well  she  feels  that  out  and  rust 
The  wmuu  doth  warmc  Iwr  round*  about. 

f'nceritusu  Auvtart.  The  Laurr  lietcnheth  hit  whole  state. 
And  when  Dauid  hud  pondered  well  and  tryeil, 

And  BMth  himself  not  oulleriw  drpryued 

From  lygth  of  grace,  that  dark*  t>r  synne  did  hyde, 

Ilf  fvndeth  hve  hope  moch  therewith  reuyutd. 

J 1 H'yat.  Ptalmbh 


— — Thuu  hast  heat*  mee  out 

Twetue  mrcratl  times,  and  I huw  nightly  chare 
Dreamt  of  encounter*  ’twiat  thyself  and  me. 

Shaitpeare.  Conalanut , fol.  22. 


-Canct  thou  remember 


A time  before  we  come  vnto  this  cell  ? 

I doe  not  think*  thou  cans*,  for  then  thou  wut  not 
Gut  thme  vinrM  old. 


Mso.  Tics  your  crace  seen  the  Court  etsr,  Galatea  ? 

Pha.  Out  upon  Iwr  j shco’c  a*  cold  of  her  favour  as  an  apoplex. 

Hntumotti  and  F/eteher.  Phi/atter,  act  L sc.  1. 


But  what,  sir,  I beseech  ye,  was  that  paper, 

Your  lordship  was  eo  studiously  imployed  in. 

WheA  ye  Come  usto-daw  / 

Jd.  fRnwns  pleated,  act  IV.  »C.  1. 

At  if  three  bells  were  made  one  within  another,  and  air  Iwtwixt 
each;  and  then  the  outnmoat  bell  were  chimed  with  a hammer, 
how  the  sound  would  differ  from  a simple  bell. 

Hactu*.  Nuturmt  Mutiny,  Cmt.  ii.  sec.  177. 
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OUT.  For  thi*  cause  also.  doe  I greatly  (unlike  the  Lord  Deputies 

* seating  it  Dublin,  being  the  t mtest  comer  of  the  zeal  me,  and  least 

OUTBID,  Binding  the  «we  of  his  presence. 

. ■ Spenser.  If  orit,  rol.  viii.  p.  465.  f’trw  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

tV hose  blood  being  put  upon  the  outmost  posts, 

Wbcrby  his  chusen  Israelite*  he  knew. 

Drayton.  Motet  Hu  Hirtk  and  Miracles,  book  ii. 

Salisbury  ltcing  ouled  of  his  deanery,  for  vliat  enusr  I know  not, 
in  the  first  year  of  Qu.  Mary,  Dr.  John  Christopbcrson  was  instaUad 
in  that  dignity,  18  of  Apr.  1554, 

Wood,  Aihmn  Osontmsn,  rol.  i.  fol.  700. 

That  House  of  Commons  (was)  restor'd  after  Richard  was  on  ted, 
and  at  last  dissolved  themselves  at  General  Monk's  command. 

Butler.  liudtbnu,  part  iii.  con.  ‘2.  note  4. 

'When  by  the  subtilty  of  Agrippa  ha  was  aui-uitted  anil  outed  of 
all,  and  also  banished,  Josejihus  himself  says  that  even  the  Jews 
aseritwd  a!l  this  to  a divine  vangeance  upon  him  for  tlwr  borlmrous 
and  unjust  murder  of  John  tbo  tta]4i*t. 

South.  Sermons,  rol.  xi.  p.  51. 

From  what  we  have  shewn  it  is  a manifest  consequence.  that  the 
ideas  of  space,  a stars*,  and  things  placed  at  a distance,  are  not, 
strictly  i(>eakiug,  the  object  of  sight ; they  are  not  othemrise  per* 
erired  by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear. 

Berkeley.  Monts,  sol.  i.  p.  257.  An  Essay  towards  a new  Theory 

of  ft  no  n. 

The  ward  outness,  which  has  been  of  late  revived  by  some  of 
K*nt'»  admirers  in  this  Country,  was  long  ago*  ummI  by  Berkeley  in 
his  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  (sec.  -IJ  Jaml,  at  a still  earlier  pe- 
riod of  lus  life,  in  his  Essay  towards  a new  Thearyof  Vision,  sect  46. 

Stewart.  PhtUmpkstssl  Essays,  com.  2.  ch.  ii.  p.  95. 

OUT  ACT,  r.  to  ad,  or  do,  or  perform,  beyond,  more 
than,  (ns  an  odor  who  oufdocs  Ins  part.)  better  than  ; 
to  exceed  in  acting  or  performing. 

And  see  thrm salves  out-acted  in  their  show, 

By  sucking  sprouts  that  nut  of  them  did  grow. 

Brume.  7b  Dr.  S.  an  his  Pious  ami  Learned  Book. 

■ With  that  ha  fetch'd  a groan 

Anil  full  again  into  a swoon, 

Shut  both  his  eyes,  and  stopt  his  breath, 

And  to  the  life  out-acted  death. 

Butler.  Iludiiras,  part  ii.  can.  3. 

It  is  incredible  to  consider  the  motion  of  some  minds  upon  the 
suddrn  surprize  of  danger  ; and  how  much  in  such  cases  some  will 
even  out-act  themselves.  South.  Sermons,  voL  HI  p.  462. 

OUTBALANCE,  v.  to  pass  the  balance;  to  exceed 
the  equipoise,  to  poise  or  weigh  more  than. 

Refuse  me  now  his  arms,  whose  fiery  steeds 
Win  prom  is'd  to  the  spy  for  hit  nocturnal  deeds, 

Ami  let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right, 

When  all  his  days  oul-bntimee  this  one  night. 

Dryden.  Ovtd.  Metamorphoses,  book  ado. 

OUTBAR,  v.  to  bar  out;  to  keep  or  shut  out  by 
barn  or  fortifications. 

Which*  to  s sstbarrr,  with  pninefull  poyning* 

From  sea  to  ses  he  heart  a mighty  mouud. 

Which  from  Alrh  till  to  Panwrlt  did  that  border  bound. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  hook  ii.  can.  N). 

OUTBEG,  v.  to  beg  more  than ; to  exceed  in  beg- 
ging, craving,  petitioning. 

To  the  black  temple  she  her  sorrow  beam  : 

Where  she  owtbeg'd  the  tardy  begging  thief. 

Dormant,  (jondibert , book  ii.  can.  5. 

OUTBEXLOW,  v.\  To  bellow  more  than,  louder 

Outilk'at,  v.  j than  ; to  exceed  in  bellowing 
or  making  a loud  noise. 

To  bleat  more  then ; to  exceed  in  bleating. 

Thus  Saul  will  lie-out  his  sacrilege,  until  the  very  beasts  out-bleat 
and  out -bellow  him. 

Halt.  Works,  voL  i.  foL  465.  The  Great  Imposter. 

OUTBID,  r.  to  pass  or  exceed  in  bidding;  to  bid  or 
offer  more  lhau. 


But  if  in  thy  heart  since  there  b*  or  shall  OUTBID 

New  love  created  be  by  oilier  men,  

Which  have  their  docks  entire,  and  can  in  teaiee,  OUT- 

In  si  gift,  in  oaths,  in  letters  out-bid  me.  BRAVE. 

This  now  love  may  beget  now  fears, 

For  this  love  was  not  vow'd  by  thee. 

Donne.  Lover* s Infnitmess. 

OUTBLAZING,  D.  uil-blataen. 

Biasing  more  than;  exceeding  in  biasing  or  emitting 
flame. 

If  in  lus  lore  so  terrible,  what  then 

His  wroth  inflam'd  ? his  tenderness  on  firo  ? 

Like  soft,  smooth  oil,  outblazing  other  fires  ? 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Sight  4. 

OUTBLUSH,  to  blush  more  than ; to  exceed  in 
redness  or  rosiness;  in  colouring,  in  blooming  with  red- 
ness or  rosiness. 

Perhaps  not  the  chaste  morne  herself*  disclose 
Againe,  t’outblush  th'  azmuUras  rose. 

Habington.  Cast  am,  part  ii.  7b  Sir  B.  P.  Knight. 

Could  you  behold  me  on  this  mossy  bail. 

From  ray  pais  cheek  the  lively  crimson  fled, 

Which  in  my  softer  hours  you  oft  have  swam, 

With  rosy  beauty  far  oaHduek'tl  the  morn. 

Gay.  Elegies.  Panthea. 

OUTBOUND,  bound  out  or  ouftcards;  bound  or 
obliged,  or  under  bond  or  obligation  to  perform  a voyage 
out  or  outward* ; or  it  may  be  ouffitled,  fitted,  prepared, 
provided  for  a voyage. 

Boun  or  bound  is  yet  a common  word  in  the  North 
for  ready,  prepared  ; and  which  Ray  thinks  may  be 
from  the  D.  bouwen,  to  build. 

Nor  was  this  all : in  ports  and  roads  remote. 

Destructive  fires  among  whole  fleet*  we  send  ; 

Triumphant  flames  upon  the  water  float. 

And  out-bound  ships  at  home  their  voyage  end. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mtrabihs. 

OUTBOUNDS,  7L  the  exterior  or  extreme  bounds, 
confutes  or  limits. 

Knockfergus,  Belfast,  Armagh,  and  Carluigfurd  are  now  the 
most  out-bounds  and  abandoned  places  in  the  English  pale. 

Spenser,  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  39 1 . Pint  of  the  Stats  of  Ireland. 

OUTBOWED,  bowed  outwards , bent,  curved  out- 
wards. 

The  convex  or  omt-boacd  side  of  a vrsasll  will  hold  nothing  ; it 

miwt  ba  tlm  Iwdlww  anil  drfurswd  part  that  is  capable  of  any  liquor. 

Halt.  Works,  vol.  i.  foL  436.  An  Holy  Panrggrike. 

OUTBRAG,  to  brag  or  boast  more  than  ; to  exceed 
in  bragging,  or  bonstiug,  or  braving. 

nis  plwnix  down  began  but  to  appear, 

Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  tenulroa  akin, 

Whose  bate  ssst-brag'd  the  web  it  oevm'd  to  wear. 

Skakepemre.  A l -over',  Compkssnt. 

OUTBRAVE,  to  exceed  or  excel  in  braving  or  Bet- 
ting boastfully  at  defiance  ; in  daringly  defying  or  chal- 
knging. 

Fraud  of  this  first  defeat,  then  inarching  forth  again. 

Towards  Lived*,  a large  waste,  which  other  plains  outbraves. 

Drayton.  Polyatbwn,  song  *22. 

Yet  rather  than  be  thus  outbrav'd,  and  by 
My  drudge,  my  footstool,  one  that  sued  to  be  so ; 

Frrish  both  life  and  honour. 

Beaumont  and  Fleteker.  The  Lover's  Progress,  act  iv.  *e.  1. 

Hence  to  yon  mountain  which  outbraves  the  sky, 

And  dart  from  jkiU*  to  pole  thy  strengthen'd  eye. 

Through  all  that  spnee  you  shall  not  view  ooe  roan. 

Not  one,  who  dares  to  set  on  «uch  s plan. 

Church*!!.  The  Conference. 

5 D 2 
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OUT-  OUTBREAK,  Tj.uitbnkcn,  eruntpcre,  rffrin- 

BREAK.  Ou'tbreak,  n.  Vgvr*. 

Outbreaking,  7U  ) To  break  or  burst  out ; lo 
CAST,  make  a rupture  or  eruption  ; to  rush  or  sally  forth. 

. But  breath  hi*  faults  mi  quaintly, 

That  they  may  *e«ro«  the  taint*  of  liberty  ; 

The  flash  aud  oul-brtake  of  a fiery  mind. 

Shuhtpeart.  Ilam/rt,  foL  259. 
Disardinate  authority,  thu*  gain’d, 

Know  out  at  first,  or  durst  not  lo  proceed 
W ith  an  out -breaking  course,  but  stood  restrain’d 
W ithiu  the  compass  of  respective  heed. 

Darnel.  I littery  of  Civil  ft  art,  book  vu. 
Instead  of  subjecting  her,  ho  is  by  the  fresh  outbreak, ng  of  her 
beauty  captivated.  Sir  Thomat  Herbert.  Traortt,  p.  47. 

OUTBREASTED.exceeded  or  excelled  in  (the  powers 
of)  the  breast. 


- I have  heard 

Two  emulous  Philomels  beat  the  ear  o'  th’  night 

With  thoir  contentious  throats,  now  on*  the  higher, 

Anon  the  other,  then  again  the  first, 

And  by  and  by  eut-breaited,  that  the  sense 
Could  not  b«  judge  between  'em. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  7Wn>  NuUe  Kmtme n,  act  T.  BC.  3. 

OUTBREATHE,  to  breathe  out , to  expire  ; to  ex- 
haust of  the  breath. 

No  smoak  nor  steam,  outhreathing  from  the  kitchea  ? 
There's  little  life  i’  th'  hearth  then. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  lutve't  Pilgrimage,  act  i.  1C.  I. 

OUTBRING,  to  bring  or  bear  out. 


The  lease  wofull  of  hem  bathe  nist ; 

Where  that  he  was,  ne  might  o wont  cutbring, 

As  I said  erst,  for  wo  nnd  for  sobbing. 

Chaucer.  Troilut  and  Creteide,  book  iv. 


OUTBUD,  C-  D.  v it- batten,  geminare,  pullutare. 

To  bud  out  t to  thrust  or  push  out  or  forth. 

Whose  many  henries  out-budding  ever  w», 

Did  breed  him  endlesae  labour  to  euhdew, 

Spe nter.  Faerie  Queen* , book  L can.  1. 

OUTBUILD,  r.  to  build  more  than,  better  or  stronger 
than ; to  exceed  or  excel  in  building. 

Each  man  makes  his  own  stature,  build*  himself : 

Virtue  alone  outbuildt  the  pyramid*  : 

Jltr  monuments  shall  last,  when  Egypt’s  fall. 

Young,  The  Complaint.  Night  6. 

OUTCAPER,  v.  to  caper  better  than,  to  excel  in 
capering , leaping,  skipping,  or  dancing. 


■ ■ — For  sometime*  at  a ball 
The  beau  allow'd  hi*  part*,  outenper'd  'em  all. 

Byrom.  Peecriptm it  •/  « Beau's  Head. 


OUTCAST,  ad;.")  Caif  or  thrown  out;  ejected, 

OirTCAsr,  n.  >■  banished,  exiled. 

Ou  TCASTMtG.  J 1 

A*  densyngis  of  thii  world  we  ben  maul  the  autcaitynge  of  alio 
thingi*  til  ghit.  fFiclif.  1 Corynthtani,  <h.  iv. 

Fur  if  • wight  be  in  to  moche  the  more  outcast  {abject  ior)  that 
he  ia  dispised  of  monte  folke,  ao  as  dignile  ue  mayo  uut,  Ac. 

Chaucer.  ButCtut,  book  iii. 

And  why  ? their  eomenmg  it  not  for  peace,  but  they  ymagyn 
false  wordet  agay  nat  the  omlcaitet  uf  the  brute. 

BJde,  Anna  1531.  Ptnlm  35. 


- For  which  both  thou 


A nd  the  outcast  from  God,  am  here  condemn'd 
To  waste  eternal  dai*«  in  woe  and  pain. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  iL  L C94. 
Frown  hut  the  monarch,  all  hia  glories  fade, 

He  mingle*  with  the  tbroug,  out  ecu  l,  undone, 

The  pageant  of  a day. 

SomcrrWe.  The  Cheue. 


Hence  him,  in  ui*tice  God’s  high  doom  assign'd,  OLT- 

Naked  to  rove,  an  outcast  of  mankind.  CAST* 

Houle.  Orlando  Furiosa,  book  nxir.  1. 501.  

OUTCEPT,  the  English  preposition  prefixed  to  the 
Latin  past  participle. 

Otff-laken,  or  taken  out ; except. 

Except  or  out-take  Kent,  or  Kent  being  excepted  or 
out-taken. 

I'ld  play  hun  'gaine  a knight,  or  a good  squire, 

Or  gentleman  uf  any  other  couutia 
T trie  kingdom*. 

Pam.  Out-eept  Kent,  tor  there  they  landed 
All  gentlemen. 

Ben  Jomton.  The  Tale  #/  a Tub,  act  L sc.  3. 

OUTCLIMB,  to  climb  more  than,  higher  than;  to 
exceed  in  climbing,  mounting,  or  ascending. 

They  most  be  sever'd  or  like  palm*  will  grow, 

Which,  planted  near,  out-climb  their  native  height. 

Davenant.  Oondtberl,  book  iii.  can.  1. 

OUTCOMPASS,  to  compass  ( patsibm  circuire ) 
beyond,  to  stretch  or  extend  beyond,  to  reach  to  a larger 
circuit. 

If  then  such  he  the  capacity  and  receipt  of  the  mind  of  man  it  it 
manifest  that  there  is  no  danger  at  all  in  the  proportion  or  quantity 
of  knowledge,  how  large  soever,  lest  it  should  make  it  swell  or  aut- 
eompau  itself. 

Baeva,  Harks,  vol.  L pi  Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
book  i. 

OUTCOURT,  the  exterior  or  outer  court 

Such  perrons  who,  like  Agrippa,  were  almost  Christiana,  and  have 
been  (aa  it  were)  iu  the  skirts  anil  aut-courts  of  Heaven,  (may) 
chance  to  apostatise  finally,  aud  to  perish. 

South.  Sermant,  vol.  viL  p.  231. 

OUTCRAFT,  v.  to  exceed  or  excel  in  craft,  art,  or 
cunning,  to  outwit. 

• ■ My  husband'*  hand  ? 

That  drug  damn'd  Italy,  ha»h  out-crafted  him, 

And  bees  at  some  hartf  point. 

Shakspeart.  Cymbelint,  ful.  383. 

OUTCRY,  cfl  To  cry  out , more  than,  louder 

Ou'rcay, «.  >than;  to  exceed,  excel,  or  get  the 

Ou'tcrybr,  n.  ) better  of  by  crying. 

Cry  out,  sc.  shouted  out  to  a distance  ; exclamation, 
clamour. 

Ovf-cry;  (in  Ben  Jonson  nnd  Massinger;)  a sale  pro- 
claimed by  the  cryer  or  outcryer.  See  the  Quotation 
from  Baker. 

He  shall  not  be  an  o uteeryer,  nor  an  hye  my  tided  person.  HI* 
vojee  shall  not  be  heanle  in  the  it  re  tvs. 

Bilie , Ammo  1551.  Etaye,  ch.  xlii. 

With  outcries  every  where 

The  clamours,  drums,  and  fifes  to  the  rough  charge  do  sound, 

Together  horse  aud  man  come  tumbling  to  the  ground. 

Drayton.  Po/y-okion,  song  22. 

(That  all  eitixens)  should  first  cause  the  same  to  be  eryed  thro* 
the  city,  by  a man  with  a bell,  and  then  (o  be  sold  by  the  common 
out-cry er  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Baker.  Queen  Elizabeth.  Anna  1602, 

Lcxb.  Can  yon  think,  sit, 

In  your  unquestiun'il  wisdom,  I beseech  you 
The  goods  of  this  pour  man  at  an  outcry. 

His  wife  turn'd  out  of  doors^  his  children  forced 
To  beg  their  bread ; thi*  gentleman's  estate, 

By  wrong  extorted  can  advantage  j-uu  ? 

Massinger.  The  City  .Madam,  act  1.  SC.  2. 

■ - My  lards  the  senator* 

Are  sold  far  slaves,  their  wives  for  boud-woroen, 

Their  houses  and  fine  gardens  given  away. 

And  all  their  good*,  under  the  sjwiure,  ut  out-ery. 

Ben  Jonton,  Cuh/ine,  act  u.  fuL  615. 
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OUTCRY.  Let  both  the  judgment  end  the  will  be  for  Christ,  yet  the  tnnmU 

of  the  atfedions  will  carry  it ; when  they  caunot  o uhreason  the 

OUT-  conscience,  they  will  out-cry  it. 

DRINK.  South.  Sermons,  voL  viii.  p.  169. 

OUTCURSE,  t*.  to  curie  more  than;  to  exceed  or 
excel  in  curing  or  execrating. 

■ For  if  it  be  a she, 

Nature  before  hand  hath  tmi-atrtrJ  me. 

Dome,  Tie  Curt*. 

OUTDARE,  to  dare  beyond ; to  exceed  or  excel  in 
or  by  daring,  braving,  or  defying. 

Give  me  instructions,  aud  put  action  on  me: 

A glorious  route  upon  my  sword’s  point,  gentlemen, 

Ami  let  my  wit  and  valour  work : you  will  raise  roe, 

And  make  me  out-dare  all  my  miseries. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  ft/ir  Owe,  act  if.  SC.  4. 

OUTDATED,  out  of  date;  out  of  or  at  a period 
beyond  any  given  lime  ; and,  consequently,  antiquated. 

Works  and  deeds  of  the  law,  in  those  place*,  signify  legal  obe- 
dience, or  c'urcumdsion,  and  the  like  judatea!  outdated  ceremonies  ; 

the  evangelical  grace  of  giving  up  tbo  whole  heart  to  Christ, 
without  any  such  judaical  obserranckts. 

Hammond. 

OUTDAZZLE,  in  dazzle  more  than,  more  brightly 
or  brilliantly ; to  exceed  in  confusing  brightness  or 
brilliancy. 

To  leave  uncorupier'd  Hercules  behind 
Was  a base  project,  and  by  thee  design’d  j 
Lest,  when  to  Greece  ws  steer  the  sailing  pine, 

His  brighter  glories  should  out-dntele  thine. 

Fatties.  Apollonius  Rhvdtu*,  book  i.  1. 1W7. 

OUTDO,  D.  vit-doen  ; delete,  dcmcre,  ex tinguerc. 

To  do  out,  to  put  out ; to  do  out,  beyond,  or  more  than ; 
to  pass,  to  exceed. 

- Yet  this  boy 

For  my  take  (if  a man  may  judge  by  looks 
And  speech)  would  out-do  story. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Phdastee,  act  L SC.  1. 
Whose  pow'r  was  there  so  much  diminished. 

That  he  his  foe  oot  able  to  withstand, 

Was  ta’en  in  battle  and  his  eye*  out-done. 

Drayton,  The  Barons'  Wars,  book  T. 

To  all  relations  their  just  rights  he  pays, 

And  worth's  reward  above  its  claim  doe*  raise  ; 

The  tendercst  husband,  master,  father,  son. 

And  all  those  parts  by  his  friendship  far  outdone. 

(Wry.  The  Duvideis,  book  iv. 

For  this  is  such  a disposition,  as  strip*  the  father  of  the  man  ; 
as  makes  him  sacrifice  his  children  to  Moloch  j and  a*  much  out-do 
the  cruelty  of  a cannibal,  or  a Saturn,  as  it  i*  more  barbarous  and 
inhuman  to  damn  a chib!  than  to  devour  him. 

South.  Sermons,  roi.  ii.  p.  189. 

OUTDRAW,  to  draw  out;  to  extract,  to  edure. 


And  them  vpon  he  als  Mine 

The  serpent,  with  soche  strength  asssite 

That  he  mate  sic  in  hym  by  bataile, 

Of  whiche  he  must  the  trcth  o mt-druu*. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  v.  p.  1 50. 

OUTDREAM,  to  dream  beyond;  sc.  dangers  ; i.e. 
till  they  are  passed. 

' ■ I am  no  flattervr, 

To  promise  infinitely,  and  out-dream  dangers. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  hi  and  Princess,  act  iii,  SC.  1 • 

OUTDRINK,  D.  uit-drinken,  ebibere,  epolare. 

To  drink  out ; to  drink  more  than ; or  exceed  or 
excel  in  drinking. 

■ - Nor  they  which  use 

To  oul-drinie  the  sea. 


Donne.  Satire  2. 


OUTDURE,  to  dure  or  endure,  beyond,  to  exceed 
or  excel  in  or  by  enduring,  abiding,  or  suffering. 

- Aud  I feel  myself 

Wilh  this  refreshing,  able  once  agaiu 
To  o ut-dure  danger 

Beaumr.  nl  and  Fletcher.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  act  in.  ec.  6. 

OUTDWELL,  v.  to  dwell,  remain,  or  abide  be- 
yond. 

Giu.  And  it  is  moruaile  he  out-dwelt  his  houre, 

For  louers  euer  run  before  the  clocke. 

Shaispeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  fol.  170. 

OUTEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Triandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Ltgumittoteee.  Gene- 
ric character : calyx  five-toothed,  bihracteate ; corolla, 
petals  five,  the  superior  petal  large;  pod  pedicellate; 
stamens  very  long. 

One  species,  O.  Guianensis,  a tree,  native  of  Guiana. 

OUTFA'CE,  r.V  To  face  out ; to  outdo,  exceed  or 

Oltpa'cino,  iu  ) excel  in  or  by  facing  or  fronting ; or 
putting  on  and  keeping  a confident  or  bold  face  ; front 
or  countenance. 

Firste  pycke  a anarch  and  fall  out  wilh  him  then 
And  so  outface  hym  with  a car de  of  ten. 

Shelton.  The  Boupe  of  Court. 

I grieve,  and  vex  too 

The  insolent  licentious  carriogo 
Of  this  outfacing  fellow,  Mirabel!. 

Beaumont  and  Ft etcher.  The  Hiid  Goose  Chase,  actiii.sc.  1. 

Behold  1 have  given  the*  boldness  and  courage,  to  bear  up 
against  their  strong  oppositions ; so  as  thou  shall  not  be  daunted 
with  their  outfacing*. 

Halt.  Hard  Texts  of  Scripture.  Esekiet,  ch.  iii.  vcr.  8. 

When  he  tells  me  his  heart  is  right  with  God,  while  his  hand  is 
in  my  pocket,  he  unbraids  my  reason  sod  outface*  the  common 
principles  of  natural  discours*  with  an  impudence  e^ual  to  the 
absurdity.  South.  Sermon*,  vol.  in.  p.  1 49. 

OUTFEAST,  v.  to  feast  more  than;  to  exceed  or 
excel  in  feasting. 

He  hath  knock'd  down  Dam  alia  with  the  25th  bottle,  and  hath 
out-feasted  Anthony  or  Cleopatra's  luxury. 

Taylor.  Sermon  15.  part  i.  Col.  148. 

OUTFLA'TTER,  ) To  flatter  more  then,  better 

OctliV  J than ; to  exceed  or  excel  in 

flattery,  in  soothing,  or  gratifying  by  praise,  or  pleasing 
words  or  actions. 

Outlie,  to  excel  in  lying  or  falsehood. 

In  which  he  can  win  widows,  and  pay  i cores, 

Make  men  speak  treason,  tuirn  subtlest  whores, 

Out  fat  ter  favourites,  or  outlie  either 
Jovius  or  Soriua,  or  both  together. 

Donne.  Satire  4. 

OUTFLOW, _/?o«0  out;  efflux. 

It  may  w*ll  be  expected  that  the  influx  of  foreigner*,  and  the 
out  flow  of  natives,  which  the  present  peace  will  occasion,  will  not 
fuller  the  pretensions  of  our  ladies  to  lose  ground  in  this  particular. 

Observer,  No.  13. 

OUTFLY,  D.  uit-vlieghen,  f velar  e,  to  fly  out. 

To  fly  beyond,  further  or  luster  than  ; to  exceed  or 
excel  in  flying. 

But  his  euasion  winged  thus  swift  with  icorne, 

Cannot  oulflge  our  apprehensions. 

Shahspeare.  Tmytu*  and  Crtssida,  foL  88. 

■ ■ ■ — But  if  their  cry 

Invades  again  his  trambling  *ar, 

He  strait  resumes  his  wanted  cars  { 

Leaves  the  untasted  spring  behind, 

And,  wing'd  with  fear,  outflies  the  wind. 

Waller.  Of  Lome. 


OUT- 
DUB  K. 

OUTFLY. 
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OUT-  OUTFOOL,  r.  to  fool  or  act  the  fool  more  than ; 
FOOL.  to  exceed  or  excel  in  folly,  or  silliness. 

In  life’*  decline,  when  men  relapse 

GUAM*. 

v _ The  second  child  w//wi  the  first, 

r ' And  tempts  the  lash  of  troth. 

Yount/.  Resign* non,  part  ii. 

OUTFORM,  n.  the  external  form  or  frame,  shape 
or  countenance. 

For  Cupid,  who  (at  first)  tooke  vaine  Might, 

In  mere  <* *t -formes,  until  he  lost  hla  sight. 

Hath  chang'd  ht«  aoule,  and  mad*  hut  object  you. 

Urn  J+nuiM.  ICfttgramme  114.  fol.  37. 

OUTFROWX,  r.  in  frown  more  than;  to  exceed  or 
excel  in  or  by  frowning,  or  contracting  the  forehead. 

For  the  oppn-KMid  lung  I am  cast  dnwne, 

Myselfc  Could  chw  out-fr uirwc  false  Fortune’*  frowilC. 

Shattprarr,  hear,  fob  306. 

OUTFUNER  AL,  fine  rah  out  or  at  a distance. 

And  cvrtainly’much  (re.out  of  mailer  of  aholetomncwr)  might  be 
saitl  to  this  purpose  for  the  convenience  of  oul-funeralt,  without 
respect  of  those  Jewish  ground*,  who  held  a kind  of  imparity  in  the 
corjwes  of  the  dead. 

Hall.  Works,  i oI.  in,  fol- 101.  Sermon  Preached  at  Exeter,  Amy. 

*24.  1637. 

OUTGATE.  gate.  out ; way,  rood,  path,  or  passage 
out } by  which  to  go  out. 

For  those  places  are  fit  for  trade  and  trattickc,  having  moit  eon- 
▼enient  ottf-yalcs  by  divers  to  the  sea,  and  inhales  to  the  richest 
parts  of  the  land,  that  they  would  eoone  be  enriched,  and  mightily 
eulargwd  for  the  very  seating  of  the  garrison*  by  them. 

Spenser.  Work*,  «ol.  viii.  p.  460.  The  State  o/  Ireland. 

OUTG'O,  ®.  \ D.  uil-gaen,  exire,  egredi. 
Ovtoo'ing,  It.  ) To  go  out,  ( exire ,)  to  go  beyoud, 
(transire,)  to  exceed,  to  excel.  See  OUTVSNB. 

Come,  shall  w*  in. 

And  taste  Lord  Timnn’i  bountie : he  outgoes 
The  TON  heart  of  kindness. 

Shakspemre.  Timon  of  Athene,  fol.  82. 

Thrror  to  no  man  give*  ldnce 
la  tir*t  in  Fiaa'a  and  in  V irtuc’s  race, 

Therein  there  ami  tie  alone, 

Ev'n  hi*  own  swift  forefather*  has  outgone. 

r owlet/.  The  Second  Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar. 

Or  (if  I ahoulde  sake  thee)  whieho  are  the  owt-gainges  of  Para- 
dyae  t Bible,  Anna  1551.  Etdras,  ch.  tv. 

Some  aged  man,  who  live*  thi*  act  to  see 
And  who  in  former  time*  remembred  me. 

May  say,  the  son  in  fortitude  and  fame 
Outgoes  the  mark  and  drown*  hia  father’s  name. 

Pry  dev.  Homer.  Iliad , book  vi. 
To  edify  upon  1h«  ruin* 

Of  John  »if  Lcydro'i  old  outgoing*. 

Butler.  Hudihras,  part  iii.  can.  2. 

OUT-GROW,  v.  to  grow  beyond,  greater  than ; to 
exceed  or  excel  in  growth  or  increase,  in  magnifying  or 
enlarging. 

'■  O my  lord, 

You  said,  th.it  idle  weed*  are  fast  in  growth ; 

The  uiiBCr,  my  brother,  hath  out-gr«wtie  me  fartv. 

Shaktpeare.  Richard  III.  fol.  186. 

Then  commune  how  that  day  they  l«*t  may  ply 
Hi  is  growing  work : for  much  their  work  oul-gre u> 

The  hands  dispatch  of  two  gard'mng  an  wide. 

A/dtan.  I’araUue  I Ait,  book  ix.  1. 202. 

OUTGUART),  n external  guard,  guard  or  watch 
placed  out , beyond,  ut  a distance  from  that  which  i9 
guarded  or  watched. 


These  out-gard*  of  the  mind  are  sent  abroad  OUT- 

And  still  patrolling  beat  the  neighbouring  road.  GUARD. 

Blnrkmort.  Creation , book  vL  — 

OUTGUSH,  t?.  to  gush  out,  to  flow,  pour,  or  rush,  T 
suddenly  out.  . , 

Till  from  repeated  strokes  oul-jush’d  a flood, 

And  the  wave*  redden’d  with  the  streaming  blood. 

louden.  Ovut.  Metamorphoses,  book  v. 

OUTHEES,  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  calls  it  barbarous  Latin; 
and  explains  it  outcry.  Her,  or  hey,  seems  merely  to 
be  hue,  hire  and  cry,  hutesium  et  otamorem.  Sec  Hu*. 

& born  to  London  brigge  fuUe  hie  with  ow they*. 

R.  Bruner,  p,  339. 

Yet  saw  I woudneaae  laughing  in  hia  rage. 

Armed  complaint,  out  keen,  and  tiers  outrage. 

Chaucer.  The  Knig hies  Tale,  v.  2014. 

OUTHISS,  v.  to  hiss  more  than  ; to  exceed  in  hiss- 
ing. 

por  « may 

Wheo  this  is  hist  to  aahes,  have  a play. 

And  here,  to  out-his*  this. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Captain. 

OUTHOUSE,  it.  a building  out  or  exterior  to, 
separate  or  detached,  from  the  dwelling-Amue  or  man- 
sion. 

Seb.  Faith  I hove  found  at  length,  try  chance,  where  he  has 

been. 

Win.  Whore? 

Sau.  In  a blind  outhome  in  the  suburbs,  pray  God  all  be  well 
with  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Caxcamthe,  act  iii.  K.  1. 

Conven'd  at  midaight  in  vWfcsiri, 

Holier . Hudihros,  part  iii.  can.  2. 

OUTJEST,  to  jot  more  than,  belter  than ; to  ex 
ceed  or  excel  in  jesting  or  playing  merry  or  laughable 
tricks,  or  in  uttering  laughable  sayings. 

Kknt.  But  who  i*  with  him  ? 

Oknt.  None  hut  the  foolc  who  labours  to  ont-int 
Uis  heart -strooke  iniuries. 

Shahepenre.  hear,  fol.  296. 

OUTJUGGLE,  to  juggle  better  than,  more  cun- 
ningly  than,  to  exceed  or  excel  in  juggling,  or  be- 
guiling. 

A reader  would  wonder  by  what  art  I could  couch  *o  many  of  the 
in  so  small  a roome ; and  might  verily  tlunke  that  I could  eul-ly 
Iho  legend*,  and  out-jnggle  a Jesuit. 

HaJL  Work*,  rul.  i.  fol.  691.  The  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergie. 

OUT-LABOUR,  to  labour , more  than  ; to  exceed  in 
labouring , working,  or  toiling ; in  enduring  or  suf- 
fering. 

Still  I have  fought,  as  if  in  beauty's  sight, 

Qut-tmffer  d patience,  bred  in  captive*’  breast* ; 

Taught  fonts,  till  body*  like  our  soul*  grew  light  j 
Uut-uratch'd  the  jealous,  and  ou»WmHi*d  beasts. 

Davenant.  Oonddtert,  book  •».  can.  2. 

OUTLANCE,  lanced  or  thrown  oitf 

Therein  two  deadly  weapons  fix’d  bo  bore, 

Strongly  outlauncrJ  toward*  either  side 
Like  two  sharpe  spewres,  hia  enemies  lo  gore. 

Spenser.  Muiopotmo*. 

OU'TLAN  D.  D.  nit-lander,  uitlandsch;  Gcr. 

OuTLa'ftDEa,  >au*landisch ; externa t,  pnrgrinus. 

Outla’ndish.  ) The  exterior  land  / lands  separate 
from,  of  or  belonging  to  another  Country,  foreign 

In  ^at  ilk  tyme,  as  he  to  Will*  went, 

Tuo  euS/andet  k vnges  od  >i*  loud  hesueti*  hent. 

R.  Beunne,  p.  39. 
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OCT-  Abo  »uch  things  as  vt  to  be  corned  ont  oT  their  land,  they 
L \JiD  thioh  it  mart  wisdom  lo  carry  U-ul  geer  forth  themselves,  than  that 
' * other  ahiiuld  come  thither  to  fetch  it,  to  the  intent  they  may  the 

OUTLAW  **®t*eT  know  *bs  oullandt  ou  «my  side  of  them  and  keep  m use  the 
,*  feat  and  knowledge  of  aaiiiug. 

r ’ Hurt.  Utopia,  vol.  iL  book  ii.  ch.  vii.  j».  131. 

And  you  shall  know*  the  eau*e  wherefore  these  roabc*  are  woroe* 

And  why  1 goe  ouilandithe  l_\ko,  yet  being  Kuglishc  borne. 
Gascoigne . Flowers.  A Deuiet  of  a Afsujae  for  Ike  Vucount  Moun- 
iaesde. 

S.  Jerome  writeth  to  Dcmetrias  the  Virgin ; let  a maid  auoid,  as 
a mischief  or  poyson  of  chastity,  voting  men  with  breaks  bushed 
and  trimmed,  and  yweete  smeiluig  skins  of  outlosnUsh  myse. 

/ ire*.  InUruetxon  of  a Ctruiias  Woman. 

Of  such  outlandish  horses  as  are  daitie  brought  ouer  vnto  vs  1 
speuke  not,  as  the  genet  of  Spain*,  the  coarser  of  Naples,  the  bobbie 
of  Ireland,  the  Flemish  roil*,  and  Scottish  nag. 

Hcdmshed.  The  Description  of  England,  rot.  i.  book  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  271. 

William  Twiase  written  and  called  l>y  some  outlonders  and  otbci* 
Twiasiua  and  Tuksius,  was  forn  at  Speenham  lands. 

Wood.  Alkener  Oronienset,  rol.  ii.  ful.  80. 

Ool/andith  person*  calling  themselves  Egyptians  or  gypsies,  are 
another  object  of  the  severity  of  some  of  our  unrepealed  statutes. 

Blacks! one.  Commentaries,  book  iv.  ch.  xiii. 

OUTLAST,  t».  to  last  out , beyond,  longer  than  ; to 
exceed  or  excel  in  staying,  remaining,  continuing,  or 
enduring. 

Men,  whose  intellectuals  were  of  so  great  a making,  as  perhaps 
they  will,  in  worthy  memory  out  Inti,  even  makers  of  laws  and  foun- 
ders of  aspires.  Dormant.  Preface  lo  GoudibtrL 

You  hive  provided  nobly,  bounteous  sir, 

For  ray  disgrace,  to  make  me  live  for  ever, 

Outlasting  brass  or  martile. 

and  Fletcher.  The  Passionate  Madman,  ad  iv,  sc.  1 . 
When  first  young  Mato  in  his  boundless  mind 
A work  t*  aollas!  immortal  Rome  design'd, 

Perhaps  he  min'd  above  tls*  critic's  law, 

And  but  from  Nature’s  fountains  scorn’d  to  draw. 

Pope.  Essay  an  Criticism, ).  131. 
OUTLAUGH,.  to  laugh  more  than,  louger  or 
louder  than  ; to  exceed  in  laughing. 

Each  lady  striving  to  out-laugh  the  vest ; 

To  make  it  seem  they  understood  the  jest. 

Dry  den.  Prologue  lo  Art  tragus  and  Philieia. 

OU*TLAW,  t?.  A.  S.  utlagian ; D.  utlaegen, 

Ou'tlaw,  n.  I omni  legit  patroci/iio  excluder?. 
Outlawing,  m.  J To  put  out  of  the  law  or  pro- 
OiFtlawry.  * lection  of  the  law;  to  exclude, 
expel,  deprive  of  the  protection  of  the  law. 

A thefc  of  his  courts  wax  outlawed  late, 

)w  kynge  knew  him  full*  wale,  he  metre  him  in  be  gate. 

R.  Untune,  p.  33. 

For  whiUs  he  was  holdun  io  emt latent  at  Dumycian  inc  the  yle 
Patinos,  in  the  cbirchis  that  ha  hadda  gouerned  thvr  wnen 
sprungun  maayc  Ticca  and  dyuvrse  eredea. 

Widtf  Prologue  am  the  Apocalips. 
And,  for  the  outlaw  hath  but  small  cneinio, 

And  may  uot  do  ao  gnrt  an  lumtie  as  he, 

Nc  bring  a contvve  to  so  gret  mischief*, 

Men  depen  him  an  outlaw*  or  a theft*. 

Chaster.  The  Manciples  Tale,  T.  17181. 

During  th*  time  of  the  outUwhe  of  Godwin,  William  bastaitl 
Duke  of  Norm.mdic  came  with  a goodlic  compauie  into  England 
to  see  King  Edward,  and  was  honeurablie  received. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  fob  148.  Edward  the  Confessor,  Anno  1043. 

The  quevne,  the  bishop,  and  others,  that  their  tyrannic  might  bo 
hid,  outlawed  and  hanUhcd  the  Mat  re  tier*.  and  Thomas  Guurncy, 
who  flieng  vnto  Moire  Is,  thiev  yearui  other  living  kaowne,  token  and 
brought  toward  England  wus  beheaded  ou  the  sea,  least  be  should 
accuse  the  chn*ft*  dooerv,  as  the  bt»lion  and  other. 

Mot /ashed.  Edward  It.  Anno  13*J7,  VoL  li.  p.  587. 

B«i*  the  greatest  difficulty  aud  difference  that  fell  out  between 
them,  waa  afoul  the  ontdaunug  of  Cicero. 

Str  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  ful.  728.  Cicero. 


Led  ns  look  upon  roan,  not  only  as  creatsd,  and  brought  into  the  (MJTLAW. 
world,  with  all  these  gre.it  advantages  supcraddtd  to  his  being ; hot  * 

also  as  depraved,  and  fain  from  them  ; as  an  out-lav,  and  a rvbel,  '**^v 
and  one  that  could  plead  a title  to  nothing  but  to  the  highest  me. 
rities  of  a ain  revenging  justice. 

South.  Sermons , sot  ii.  p 4fl. 

My  spouse  long  outdav'd,  aod  expos’d  to  want, 

(His  throne  usurp’d)  to  my  entreaties  grant, 

Nor  linger  thou  iu  Flute’s  gris.y  dmno. 

If  ought  of  form  subsist,  and  phantom*  roam. 

Lewis.  Statius,  book  xiu  1. 385. 

Outlawry,  in  Civil  Actions,  is  putting  a man  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  Law  so  that  he  is  incapable  of 
suing  for  the  redress  of  injuries,  and  forfeits  to  the 
Crown  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  the  profits  of  bis 
lands.  If  a woman  be  the  subject  of  the  Outlawry  the 
proceeding?  is  then  called  a uvmvr,  and  she  is  said  to  be 
waived,  that  is,  (ierrlicta,  pul  out  and  not  regarded  by 
the  Law.  in  Civil  Actions,  Outlawry  happens  in  two 
cases  : first,  upon  mesne  process ; and  secondly,  upon 
final  process  after  judgment. 

Outlawry  upon  mesne  process  occurs,  when  the 
Defendaut  will  uot  appear  in  the  Court  in  which  be  is 
sued  lo  answer  the  charge  lo  he  brought  against  him 
by  the  Plaintiff.  It  is  an  established  rule,  that  the 
Court  cannot  take  cognizance  of  a suit  until  the  De- 
fendant  has  appeared,  as  it  will  not  proceed  agaiu&t  him 
on  the  cx-parte  statements  of  the  Plaintiff  If  then  pro* 
cess  is  sued  out  to  require  the  Defendant's  appearance, 
and  he  cannot  be  found,  or  being  found,  and  served 
with  the  process,  he  will  not  appear,  judgment  of  Out- 
lawry is  given  against  him.  It  is  needless  to  recount 
all  the  formalities  which  must  be  performed  before  judg- 
ment of  Outlawry  can  be  obtained  ; it  suffices  to  my, 
that  the  object  of  tliem  all,  is  to  give  the  Defendant 
notice  of  the  proceedings  which  are  being  instituted 
against  him  ; for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  , amongst 
other  things,  that  he  should  be  solemnly  cited  to  appear 
at  several  successive  County  Courts.  After  the  Outlawry, 
the  Sheriff  is  by  Writ  commanded  to  appraise  the  real  arid 
personal  property  of  the  Defendant,  and  take  them  into 
the  King's  hands.  When  this  Writ  is  returned  by  (he 
Sheriff,  a transcript  is  scut  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  aud 
thereupon  other  Writs  are  issued  from  the  Exchequer 
desiring  the  Sheriff  to  sell  the  goods  of  the  Defendant, 
to  recover  his  debts,  and  to  levy  the  profits  of  his  lands. 

The  money  raised  by  the  Sheriff  under  these  Writs  be- 
longs to  the  Crown,  but  it  is  the  constant  practice  of  the 
Crown,  on  a proper  application  being  made  either  to 
the  Exchequer  or  to  the  Treasury,  to  permit  the  Plnin- 
titf  in  the  Actiou  to  satisfy  himclf  for  the  debt  for  which 
he  brought  the  Action,  and  for  his  costs  und  expenses 
incurred  therein.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Outlaw  the 
Outlawry  is  determined,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Outlaw  may  Itave  the  land  restored  to  them,  and  the 
personul  c Heels  also,  if  they  still  remain  unsold  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sheriff. 

The  necessity  of  Outlawry  is  in  many  cases  obv  iated 
by  the  Statute  which  enables  a Plaintiff,  upon  making 
affidavit  that  the  Defendant  has  been  properly  served 
with  the  process  of  the  Court,  to  enter  an  appearance 
for  him.  This  seems  to  be  a fictitious  proceeding,  but 
it  is  consistent  with  justice,  as  the  Court  will  only  per- 
mit the  appearance  to  be  entered  and  the  cause  to  pro- 
ceed, on  proof  that  the  Defendant  has  notice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  Court  will  also  take  care  that  the 
process  of  Outlawry  is  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 
oppression. 
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OUTLAW  Outlawry  on  final  process  after  judgment  is  very 
similar,  and  it  occurs  when  the  Plaintiff  cannot  find  the 
Defendant  to  arrest  him  in  satisfaction  of  the  judgment, 
litis  is  very  unusual,  as  the  riaittliff  can  always  take 
out  execution  against  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  Dc- 
fcndant,  which  renders  Outlawry  unnecessary. 

Outlawry,  in  Criminal  cases,  is  where  a bill  of  indict- 
ment,  for  a misdemeanour,  felony,  or  treason,  has 
been  found  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  the  party  accused 
cannot  l>e  apprehended  and  brought  before  the  Court. 
AH  the  proceeds,  as  iu  Civil  Actions,  are  intended  to 
give  the  Ilefendunt  full  notice  that  he  may  appear  and 
auswer  the  charge,  and,  as  the  consequences  of  the 
Outlawry  are  highly  penal,  the  proceedings  must  be 
conducted  with  the  greatest  nicety  and  exactness. 

In  capital  offences.  Outlawry  amounts  to  a conviction 
of  the  crime,  as  muck  as  if  the  party  had  been  found 
guilty  by  the  verdict  of  a Jury.  If  he  be  subsequently 
taken  and  committed  to  prison,  the  Justices  of  Gaol 
Delivery  may  award  execution  against  him.  Attainder, 
corruption  of  blood,  and  forfeiture  of  all  estates  real  and 
personal  accrue,  at  once,  from  the  judgment  of  Out- 
lawry being  pronounced  against  him.  He  is  not,  how- 
ever, liable  to  any  severer  punishment  than  he  would 
have  been,  if  he  had  been  regularly  convicted.  For- 
merly, it  was  thought  that  he  was  so  far  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Law  tliut  any  man  might  slay  him  with 
impunity.  He  was  considered  as  bearing  a caput  lu- 
pinum,  a wolf’ s head,  and  was  regarded  as  a species  of  ver- 
min ; but  this  barbarous  doctrine  has  been  long  exploded. 
Any  person,  however,  may  arrest  him  to  bring  him  to 
execution. 

In  misdemeanours  inferior  to  felony,  the  Outlawry 
does  not  operate  as  a conviction,  for  the  parly  may 
afterwards  be  tried  and  acquitted.  However,  it  subjects 
the  party  to  forfeiture  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  the  loss 
of  the  profits  of  his  real  estate,  and  restraint  of  liberty. 

See  Chilly,  Criminal  Law,  vol.  i. ; Blackstnne,  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  iii.  and  iv. ; Tidd,  Practice,  vol.  i.  cap.  7. 
OUTLAT,  v.\  D.  uitlegghen,  exponerr , expandere. 
Odtla'v,  n.  J To  lay  out;  to  expose,  to  expand, 
to  extend. 

Outlay,  the  noun,  is  now  commonly  applied  to  the 
laying  out  of  money,  of  capital ; the  expenditure. 

She  in  her  crooked  course  to  sraward  softly  slides. 

Where  Ptdlin's  mighty  mux*  and  Merton'*,  on  her  sides, 

Their  boggy  breast*  outlay. 

Drayton.  Poly-albion,  song  2 7. 

1 ■■  Whereas  the  rocky  pile 
Of  Fimndra  is  at  hand,  to  guard  tbe  vat-taut  iblu 
Of  Walwry.  Jit.  Ib. 

Urge  me  no  more,  I know  her  and  her  haunt*, 
ller  Lay*  i,  leaps,  and  out  la  yet,  and  will  discover  all. 

Hraumunt  and  Fletcher.  Pkil aster,  act  il.  SC.  I. 

OUTLEAP,  n.  leap  out;  met.  spring  or  bound, 
flight  or  sally,  arising  from  exultant  vivacity. 

AH  that  you  can  wish  is,  that  since  youth  must  have  some  liberty, 
some  cut-leaps,  they  might  lie  with  the  ingenuity  of  a suu,  and 
under  the  eye  of  a father,  and  then  no  very  great  harm  can  come  of 
it.  Locke.  Horhs,  vol.  iii.  fol.  42.  Of  Education,  sec.  97. 

OCTLEARN,  t*.  D.  vit-lcc ren ; edUcere,  per- 
disetre. 

To  learn  out ; sc.  of  those  from  whom  knowledge  was 

sought. 

But  when  as  nought  according  to  his  mind 
He  could  «s# name,  he  them  frem  ground  did  rear*, 

(No  service  lothsomo  1o  a gentle  kind) 

And  on  his  warlike  breast  them  both  did  Wxr. 

iSpnurr.  Faerie  Qiseeme,  book  hr,  can.  7 , 


OUTLET,  D.  uit- leeeitn,  emiltere,  effrrre.  OUTLET. 

The  place  where,  the  mean  whereby,  egress,  departure,  — 
or  escape  is  given  or  granted,  OUT- 

LUsTKE. 

Then  it  can  handle  things,  in  such  manner,  as  no  evil  shall  ap-  y— — ^ 

pear  so  peremptory,  but  that  it  hath  but  some  out-let  of  hope. 

Baeva.  Euam,  p.  87. 

So  scapes  th’  insulting  fire  his  nurvt  jail, 

And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabiliu 


- The  troops, 


Already  glittering  down  the  dewy  vale, 

File  through  iu  narrow'd  nutlet. 

Chmer.  Leonidas,  book  il. 

OUTLIE.  See  OuTFLATTEa,  and  Odtjugolb. 
OUTLIER.  Sec  Outlying. 

OUTLINE,  exterior  line;  delineation  or  description 
of  principal  parts,  (afterwards  to  be  filled  in.) 

Pen  the  contours  and  outlines  with  a more  even  and  acute  loach 
Etelyn.  Mstcrllaneuus  ffnimgi.  Sculpt  or  a,  bvok  L ch.  v.  p.  315’ 

He  only  lakes  the  outlines  of  a picture  and  fills  them  up  with 
masterly  traits  of  his  own  fancy,  which  give  it  an  air  of  originality, 
and  do  not  Utss  honour  to  his  genius  than  judgment. 

Lewis.  Statius,  book  ix.  note  263. 

How  great  soever  the  variety  of  municipal  laws,  it  must  be  eon- 
ftmed,  that  their  chief  outlines  pretty  regularly  concur  ; because  the 
purpose*  to  which  they  tend  are  every  where  cxoclly  similar. 

Hume.  Essays,  vyt.  li.  p.  240.  Of  Justice,  sec.  3.  part  L 

OUTLIVE,  to  live  beyond,  longer  than ; to  exceed 
in  duration  or  continuance  of  life . 

When  she  saw 

The  fortune  of  the  day  unto  tbe  Human  draw, 

The  queen  (Cmi/Ai'c  tier  friends  who  highly  did  disdain, 

And  Lastly,  for  pruud  Hume  a triumph  to  remain) 

By  poison  mils  iter  days,  uni  o that  end  prepar'd. 

Drayton.  Poly-oibion,  Song  8. 
But  headlong  joy  is  ever  on  the  wing, 

In  wiut'ry  fcoixtiev  like  the  short' ned  light, 

Soun  swallow'd  up  in  (fork  and  long  oui-tning  night. 

.Mitten.  Odes.  The  Passion,  I.  7 • 

It  [conscience]  accompanies  man  in  his  grave  : he  never  outlines 
it,  and  that  for  this  cause  only,  because  he  cannot  out h re  himself. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

OUTLO'OK,  To  look  out ; to  exceed  or  excel 
Outlo'ok,  n.  J in  or  by  looking  ; by  pulling  on  a 
bold  or  confident  look. 

Outlook , n.  prospcction,  providence, 

- I will  not  return* 

Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified, 

As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised. 

Before  1 drew  this  gallant  head  of  wnxre, 

And  cull'd  these  fiery'  spirits  from  the  world 
To  oulJnnke  conquest,  and  to  winue  renown* 

Even  in  th*  iswrt  of  danger  and  of  death. 

Shnhspturr.  h'tny  John,  CoL  1$. 

Away  to  the  brook. 

All  your  tackle  outlook, 

Here’s  a day  that  is  worth  a year's  wishing. 

Cotton.  The  Angles**  Ballad. 

From  magnanimity,  all  fear  above  ; 

From  nobler  reoompence,  alxire  applause ; 

V Inch  owes  to  man's  abort  out-l-oh  all  its  charmes. 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Sight  8. 

OUTLUSTRE,  to  exceed  or  excel  in  lustre , bright- 
ness;, or  brilliancy. 

If  she  went  before  other*,  I haue  scene  as  that  diamond  of  your* 
out-haters  many  1 haue  beheld,  I could  not  belrwwe  she  excelled 
many : but  1 haue  not  scene  the  most  precious  diamond  that  is, 
aur  you  the  lady'.  Shahspeare.  Cymbehne,  toL  372. 
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OUTLYING,!  Lying  ovltl»c.  of  a fixed  design, 

Outli'er.  } or  classification. 

The  hut  survey  I proponed  of  the  four  outlying  (or,  if  the  learned 
Bo  plt-ase  to  call  them,  barbarous)  empire*,  was  thru  of  the  Arabian*. 
t Sir  Win.  Tcmftie.  Works,  wL  iii.  p.  373.  Of  Heroic  Virtue,  see.  5. 

The  party— sent  mesvenper*  to  all  their  o uiliert  within  twenty  miles 
of  Cambridge  to  come  to  their  election,  1 lent  ley.  fatten,  p.  59. 

The  garden  in  its  turn  was  to  lse  net  free  from  it*  prim  regularity, 
that  it  might  avmrt  with  the  wilder  country  without.  The  sunk 
fence  ascertained  the  specific  garden,  but  that  it  might  not  draw 
too  obvious  a line  of  distinction  between  the  neat  anil  lire  rude,  the 
contiguous  out-lying  parts  came  to  be  included  in  a kind  of  general 
design. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Poetry,  vol.  iv.  ch.  vii.  p.  289. 

OIJTMANTLE,  to  mantle  more  Chan  ; to  exceed  or 
excel  in  mantling. 

B«  most  sublimely  good,  vert  week  grand, 

And  with  poetic  trapping*  grace  t\»y  prose, 

Till  it  oulmantle  all  the  pride  of  verse. 

Coir per.  The  Toth,  book  V. 

OUTMEASURE,  to  measure  more  than  ; to  exceed 
in  tnfffJHre  or  dimension. 

Whose  ingenuity  hath  been  no  hold  not  only  to  proceed  below 
the  account  of  minutes ; but  to  attempt  perjietuall  motions,  and 
engines  whose  revolution*  (could  their  substance  answer  the  design) 
might  out-lust  the  exemplary  mobility,  and  out-mmturr  time  itself. 

Str  Thamo*  Brown.  Vulgar  Errvurt,  book  V.  ch,  ariii.  p.  316. 

OUTX  A ME,  to  have  a greater  name,  a worse  name ; 
to  exceed  in  its  (bad)  name. 

Why  ? thou  host  rais’d  mischief  to  this  height, 

And  found  out  one  to  mi-name  thy  other  faults. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Ala  id  g Tragedy 

OUTPACE,  v.  to  pare  out ; to  pass  or  go  out. 

■ Then  all  with  one  accord 

We  fell  ogaiue  uu  knees  to  pray  apace 
And  therewithal!  euea  at  the  second  blowe, 

(The  number  cannot  from  my  ininde  outpace) 

Our  helme  stroke  of,  and  we  mud  fleete  and  flovre, 

Where  winde  and  wane*  woukl  guide  vs  by  their  grace. 
Gascoigne-  Hearbet.  Voyage  to  Hdla art,  Anno  1572. 

OUTPARAMOUR,  r.  to  have  more  paramours 
than  ; to  love  more ; to  exceed  in  love  (of  women.) 

Wine  lou’d  1 dccrly,  dice  deerly ; and  in  women,  oui-ptiramour'd 
the  Turk#.  Sfafapeor*.  Lear,  fol.  298. 

OL'TPARISH, parish  out  of  or  exterior  to;  sc.  the 
walls  of  the  city. 

The  whole  amouuts  to  a hundred  and  forty  Vut ; viz. 

97  within  the  walls. 

16  without  the  walls. 

23  otit-pariihrt  in  Middlmex  and  Surry. 

10  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Wrotmimtcr. 

Pennant,  fain  ton,  p.  432. 

OUTPART.  the  exterior  part ; the  extreme  part. 

■ In  hope  t*  hew  out  of  his  bole 

The  ffirn,  or  out-parts  of  a wheel  that  curapaske  in  the  whole  ( 

To  serve  kuio  goodly  chariot. 

Chapman.  Hr  iter.  Piatt,  book  iv.  fol.  61. 

OUTPOISE,  to  poise  or  weigh  more  than  ; to  exceed 
the  balance,  to  exceed  in  weight. 

If  yonr  parts  of  vrrluo  and  your  infirmities  were  cast  into  a 
ballance,  I know  the  first  would  much  out -pone  the  other. 

1 toucll.  Letter  1 1.  book  i.  sec.  5. 
OUTPORCU,  the  exterior  porch ; portico  or  portal. 

The  prod  emperor  never  ceas’d  by  prayers  and  tcarea.till  he  was 
absolv’d  ; for’which  coming  to  the  bishop  with  supplication  into  the 
salutatory,  some  ant -parch  of  the  church,  he  van  charged  by  him 
of  tyrennical  madness  against  God,  for  coming  into  holy  ground. 

Milton.  Work*,  ToL  L foL  26.  Of  Reformation  in  England. 

OUTPOST,  post,  fixed  place  or  station  out  of  or  ex- 
terior to,  sc,  the  camp  or  fortification. 
yol.  xxv> 


Saltsburgh,  a Bubal  pine  city,  is  placed  s*  if  to  guard  the  entrance 
into  the  grand  defile  which  truvmrs  the  RhHian  Alps,  and  it  may 
be  considered  for  that  reason,  a*,  forming  one  of  the  out-posts  of 
Italy.  Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  L ch.  i.  p.  74. 

OUTPOUR,  to  pour  out ; to  effuse  ; to  pour  out,  sc.  , 
iu  great  numbers  or  quantities,  as  a flood  or  stream. 

He  lookt  and  saw  wlut  number*  mutibvrleas 
The  city  gales  out-pour  d,  light  unwed  troops 
In  coat*  of  mail  and  military  pride. 

Milton.  Purndue  Regained,  book  iiL  1.  310. 

Nor  did  the  dancing  ruby 

Sparkling,  out-paur'd,  the  flavour  or  the  smell. 

Or  tasto  that  cheer*  the  hearts  of  Gods  and  men, 

Allure  the#  from  the  cool  chrystelline  stream. 

Id,  Samson  Agonist fS,  t.  545. 

OUTPRA'Y,")  Topray  more  than,  more  fervently, 
Outwe'kp.  J* more  piously  ; to  exceed  or  excel  in 
prayer  or  supplication. — To  oulweep, 

To  exceed  in  iceeping  or  shedding  tears. 

Our  prayers  do  out -pray  his,  then  let  them  haue 
That  mercy,  which  true  jwayer*  ought  to  haue. 

SAahtpeare.  Richard  11.  fob  42. 

Meantime  Ivc  sadly  sutlers  in  their  grief, 

Outurcpt  aa  hermit,  snUmtprayi  a saint. 

Lhyden.  Anna*  Mtrabilis, 

OUTPRIZE,  v.  to  prize  more  than  ; to  exceed  in 
price,  value,  or  estimation. 

I *cu.  Either  your  vnp&ragon'd  mistress  is  dead  or  she’s  out- 
pris’d  by  a trifle.  Shahspeare.  Cgmbeline,  fol.  372. 

OUTQUENCHED,  a-acenc-an,  exlinguere . 
Extinguished. 

Who  [Heath]  in  the  horror  of  the  grisly  night, 

In  thousand  dreadful  shapes  dolh ’ inongit  them  stalks. 

And  makes  huge  havoeke ; whiles  the  cam'.to  light 
Out-guenehcd  leaves  no  skill  nor  difference  of  wight 

Spenser.  Faene  Qatrne,  book  xi.  can.  6. 

OUTRAGE,  t>.  or  1 Fr.  ouUrager,  outtrage,  ou- 
Ou'toaie,  j trage ; It  oltraggiarc,  oltrag- 

O i/traoe,  n.  | gioj  Sp.  ullrajar,  ultraje ; from 

Outra’geous,  or  l Fr.  outre;  It  oltra;  Eat  vl~ 
OcrR.v'aious,  j fro,  beyond,  exceeding. 

Ol'tra'iols,  | Skinner  thinks  ovtraie 

OutrVqeouslv,  1 (which  he  explains  to  depart) 
Outiia'g  tons  ness.  J may  be  ou  t;  and  A.  S.  rcn«, 
Jluere,  currere,  to  flow,  to  run.  Tyrrwhitt  says,  to  fly 
out,  to  bo  outrageous ; which  may  suit  with  Chaucer’s 
meaning,  but  not  with  Skelton’s,  where  it  is  evidently 
to  exceed,  to  excel.  In  Froissart,  an  outraious  fool  is 
an  outrageous,  an  excessive  fool. 

To  exceed  j to  do  any  thing  to  an  excess ; to  commit 
an  excess  ; to  commit  a violence  or  enormity ; to  violate  ; 
to  do  an  extreme  wrong  or  injury. 


OurRx'oious, 

Outra'ious, 

Octra'oeouslv, 

UfTRArU  tOORNESS. 


Laste  by#  etnperour  fur  hi*  outrage 
Come  and  destntye  all  hys  land. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  47. 

But  ceric*  if  there  be  any  good  ia  gentilncss,  I trow  it  b«  al 
onely  (hi*  : that  it  kcciucth  as.  that  a uuuer  neevroito  be  imposed  to 
genulmen,  for  that  they  uu  sbuldu  uat  vu/ragen  or  furlcaueu  fro  the 
vertoea  of  hir  noble  kynred. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  book  iu.  p.  426. 
Yet  saw  I Woodness  laughing  in  his  rage. 

Armed  Complaint,  Outbccs,  and  fiers  Outrage, 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale , v.  2014. 

But  though  attempre  weping  be  gTaunUd,  outrage***  weping 
certea  is  defended.  fa  The  Tale  of  Mehbeus. 

This  warne  I you,  that  ye  not  rodonly 
Out  of  yourotdf  fur  no  wo  should  out  rate, 

Beth  patient. 

Id.  The  aeries  Tale,  v.8519. 

5 B 
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——  Thou  art  false  aud  double  of  intent 
Of  thj  promt*  atteint,  and  rice  outraied. 

Lsdgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  part  IL  fuL  382. 
For  which  this  miller  stale  both  racle  and  corn 
An  hundred  times  more  than  be  turn,  ^ 

For  there  beforn  he  stale  but  courtetslie. 

But  now  he  was  a theefe  outrageously. 

Chancre.  The  Arm  Tale,  V.  3997. 

Great  outrage » & temporal  harme*  that  snche  heretic ks  baue  been 
atway  wont  to  doe  A,  sediciou*  eonrmosions  that  thei  ben  wOt  to 
make. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Worhet,  Col.  285.  A Dialogue  concerning 
Heresies,  Ife. 

The  cause  why  Demosthenes  so  famously  is  bnited 
Onely  proceeded,  for  that  he  did  outray 

SaduMM. 

Skelton.  The  Crown  of  Laurel. 

Kyng  Phylyppe  mads  light  therof,  and  sayd  how  hi*  nenhue 
was  but  an  outntous  foie,  and  bowe  that  be  was  a marchlt  to  nane 

his  c&trry  br#t.  . 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart . Cronycle,  sol  i-  ch.aliv.  p.61. 

And  sawi*  how  osstmgio tssly  they  bad  tlaynu  the  boyiy  he  thought 
the  mater  shulde  be  yuell  at  length. 

Id.  Ih.  rol-  i-  ch.  350.  p.  56  1. 

Ah  he&eens  ! that  doe  this  hideous  act  behold. 

And  heavenly  virgin  thus  outraged  see, 

How  can  ye  vengeance  iuat  so  long  withold 

And  hurie  not  flashing  flames  upon  that  1‘aynim  Sold. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qtteme,  book  i.  can.  8. 

A false  infamous  fkitour  late  betel 
Me  tor  to  meet  that  semod  ill  bested, 

And  played  of  grievous  outrage  which  he  red, 

A krught  had  wrought  against  a lady  gent. 

id.  Ih.  book  ii.  can.  1. 

— Therewith  upon  hi*  crest 

With  rigor  so  outrageous  he  smitt, 

Tlmt  ft  large  share  it  hew’d  out  of  the  rest. 

And  glauocing  downs  his  shield  (rum  blame  him  fairly  blest. 

hi.  Ih.  book  i.  can.  2. 
With  hi*  owns  cwertl  he  fierce  at  him  did  flye, 

Awl  strooke,  aw!  foynd,  and  lasbi  outrageously. 

Wuheuten  reason  or  regard. 

Id.  Ih.  book  ii.  can.  8. 

There  being  nothing  so  extravagant  and  osstrageously  wild,  which 
a mind  once  infected  with  atheistical  aottishneaa  and  disbelief,  will 
not  rather  greedily  swallow  down,  than  admit  a Deity. 

Cudworih.  Intellectual  System,  book  L ch.  iiL  foL  106. 

1 do  not  mean  out  ray  eousnett , for  ho  would  discourse  rationally 
enough,  and  be  facetious  in  company,  bat  a deep  conceit  and  fancy 
that  his  perspiration  turned  into  flies,  and  sometime*  bees. 

Hood.  Athene  Oroitisnses,  vol  ii.  foL  592. 

Virgil  (more  discreet  than  Homer  in  that  last  particular)  has  con- 
tented himself  with  the  partiality  of  his  deities,  their  favours,  their 
counsels,  or  commaiuU,  to  those  whose  cause  they  had  espoused, 
without  bringing  them  to  the  autrayeoumen  of  blows. 

Dryden.  Jn  renal.  Dedication. 

In  C-eylon,  the  common  soldier*  robbed  the  natives  at  pleasure, 
and  the  commanders  added  rapes  and  adulteries,  " till  the  people,” 
says  Faria,  “ sought  refuge  amuug  the  wild  beasts  of  the  mountains 
to  shun  the  more  brutal  outrage  of  men." 

Mickle.  History  of  the  Ihtriugsiewe  Empire  in  Asia. 

OUTREACH,  r.  D.  uit-rcydcen,  extenders,  porri- 
gtre. 

To  reach  beyond  ; further  than  ; to  exceed  or  excel  in 
reach  or  extent.  See  Over-reach. 

For  then  me  thought  a thousand  graces  met 
To  make  you  lovely,  and  ten  thousand  stories 
Of  constant  virtue,  which  you  ther  out -reach'd. 

In  one  example  «'.id  proclaim  you  rich. 

Beaumcut  and  Fletcher,  hire's  Pilgrimage,  act  V.  SC.  *L 

OUTREASON,  v.  to  reason  mote  than,  better  than, 
to  exceed  or  excel  in  reasoning,  argument,  or  disputa- 
tion. 


LOto  Saul  upon  his  bring  anointed  king  tliey  step  forth  men  of 
another  spirit,  great  linguists,  jwwerfd  drij>utaiUs,  able  to  cope  with 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  to  baifle  their  profoundest  rabbles,  and  to 
amt-reapM  the  very  Athenians. 

South.  Sermon *,  vol.  vii.  p.  J5. 

OuTkECKON,  t».  to  reckon  beyond,  more  than  • 
to  exceed  in  reckoning,  counting,  or  numbering. 

If  there  can  be  vertuc,  if  that  mne 

Be  any  thing  but  name  and  empty  title. 

If  it  be  so  as  fools  have  been  pleas'd  to  feign  it, 

A power  that  can  preserve  us  after  ashes, 

And  make  the  names  of  men  oui-rschon  ages. 

This  woman  has  a God  of  vertue  in  her. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Falenlinim,  act  i.  SC.  I . 

OUTREDE,  ».  to  read  better  than,  more  wisely ; to 
excel  or  exceed  in  reading  or  counselling;  in  giving 
read,  (A.  S.  rtedj  or  counsel. 

As  sooth  is  sard,  ride  hath  rret  a vantage, 

In  eldc  ia  botna  wisdom  and  usage  : 

Me  a may  the  old  out-rnstne  but  nut  out-rede. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmyhies  Tale,  V.  2451. 

OUTREIGN,  to  reign  beyoud,  more  than,  longer 
than ; to  exceed  in  the  duration  of  the  reign  or  rule. 

Iu  wretched  prison  long  he  did  remains, 

Till  they  uat-rmymed  hod  their  utmost  date. 

And  then  therein  revised  was  againe. 

Spauer.  Fame  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  10. 


OUT- 

REASON. 


OUT- 

RIGHT. 


OUTRl'DG, a ) To  ride  out;  to  ride,  beyond. 
Outride,  n.  (further  than,  faster  than  ; to  ride 

Outri'dkr,  foul,  or  at  a distance  from,  sc.  as 

Ou'tiioad,  n.  ) guard  or  attendant ; also  as  tra- 
veller. 

Out  road,  road  or  ride  out ; sc.  from  one  place  or 
countiy  to  another;  excursion. 

A monk  there  was,  a fayre  for  the  raaisterie, 

An  out  rider,  that  loved  renerie. 

* Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tides,  V.  166, 
Tea.  My  lord.  Sir  John  VmfrenitI  turn’d  mo  bocke 
With  joyful  tiding*  ; and  (being  better  hors’d) 

Out -rode  me. 

Shahs peare.  Henry  IF.  Second  Part,  foL  75. 
And  he  buy  He  rp  Cedron,  where  he  set  horsemen  and  gar'isons, 
that  they  might  make  out-roda  by  the  waies  of  Judea,  os  the  king 
had  commanded  him. 

Geneva  Bible,  Anna  1561.  1 Maccabees,  ch.  xv.  ver.  41. 
For  this  advantage  ago  from  youth  has  won, 

As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun. 

Dryden.  I ‘ataman  and  At  ale. 

Your  province  is  the  town ; leave  roe  a small  outride  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I sliall  be  content  Samerrile.  7b  Mr.  Hogarth. 


OUTRIGHT,  right  out,  straight,  directly  out ; with- 
out deviation,  or  delay,  or  hinderance  ; without  any 
qualifying  circumstances  ; utterly,  entirely,  completely. 

For  a*  be  [Troylus]  felt  both  sorrow  and  care : 

Kuen  so  doe  I most  miser  wight. 

That  am  a Troylus  outright. 

Tarbervt/e.  The  Diner  in  vtter  derpsare,  8fC. 
Within  a whyle  after  (as  be  that  is  falling  is  soone  put  oner)  th* 
fire  re  mads  the  fo.de  madde  outright,  and  brought*  him  blyndnalde 
downe  into  the  deipest  doungcon  of  that  deuriiah  heresy. 

Sir  Thames  More.  Work",  fol.  483.  The  Pint  Part  of  the  Com 
futatian  of  Tyndall. 

“ Is  thys  a king's  a brother’s  part,”  quolh"the, 

M And  to  Hkis  end  did  I ray  grief  unfold  ? 

Come  I to  heal  my  wounded  heart  to  thos, 

Where  slain  outright  I now  the  sama  behold  f** 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Hurt,  book  uL 

When  I had  store  of  nosey, 

I simper’d  sometime,  and  spoke  wondrous  wise, 

But  never  laught  out-right. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Honest  Man's  Partsuse,  act  V.  SC.  l* 
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In  which  some  hun  Jmli  orf  the  place 
. Were  akin  outright,  and  many  a face 

Retrench'd  of  no**,  and  eyes,  and  beard, 

Te  maintain  what  their  aect  avert'd. 

But  It  r.  HudJttras,  part  i i.  can-  2. 

OUTRING,  to  ring  more  than,  louder  than ; to  ex- 
ceed in  (the  noise  of)  ringing. 

Re  dumb,  ye  infant-china**,  thump  not  jrour  mettle, 

Hut  iws're  cut- ring  a tinker  and  tui  kettle. 

Corbet.  On  the  Great  Tom  of  Christ  Church. 

OUTRIVAL,  v.  to  exceed  in  rivalry,  emulation,  or 
trial  for  iiuperemiuence. 

Tho*  there  hare  been  finer  things  apoken  of  Augnatus  than  of  any 
other  man,  all  the  wit*  of  hi*  age  haring  tried  to  outrival  one  ano- 
ther on  that  subject,  he  nercr  received  a compliment,  which  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  compared  for  sublimity  of  thought,  to  that  which  tho 
poet  here  nuke*  him.  Guardian,  No.  138. 

OUTROAR,  p.  to  roar  more  than,  louder  than. 


Taka  notice,  the  ha*  my  commission 
To  add  them  in  the  next  edition ; 
They  may  out  sell  a better  thing  : 

“*,  boys  ; God  save the  fang  1 


Vpon  tlve  hilt  of  Baffin,  to  out  roare 
The  homed  beard. 

Shaispeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra , foL  357. 

OUTROOT,  v.  to  root  out ; to  eradicate. 

I treat  alao  your  wiaedome  will  not  onely  consider  the  causet  of 
thia  late  moat  ihar^e  visitation,  but  abo  to  yottr  vttennost  power 
endeuour  to  out  root < them. 

Far.  Martyr*,  foL  1918.  Anna  15'<8. 

OUTRUN,  to  run  out,  to  run  beyond,  further  or 
faster  thnn  ; to  exceed  or  excel  in  running ; generally, 
to  go  or  pass  beyond,  to  exceed.  See  Outeede  for  an 
Example  from  Chaucer. 

TV  expedition  of  my  violent  loue 
Out-run  the  pawmr,  Reason. 

Shahtpeare.  Macbeth,  £oL  138. 
Quoth  Hudtbm,  friend  Ralph,  thou  hart 
Out-run  the  constable  at  last. 

Grey.  Hudibras,  Vol.  L part  i.  can.  3.  p.  283. 
To  outrun  the  cmatrbli, 

To  sjwnd  more  than  one’s  allowance  or  income. 

Ray.  Proverb t,  p.  125. 

OUTRUSH,  v.  to  rush  out ; to  run  forcibly  out 
Forthwith  eut-ru*k' d a gust,  which  backamid*  bore 
. Our  gattie*  to  the  Lmtrigonian  ah  ore, 

Whoa*  crown  Antiphates  the  tyrant  wore. 

Garth.  Ovid.  Metamarphatet,  book  xiv. 

OUTSAIL,  v.  to  sail  out  or  beyond,  further  or  faster 
than. 

She  may  spare  me  her  raben,  and  her  bonnets,  strike  her  main 
petticoat,  and  yet  outsail  me. 

Beaumont  and  Ft  etcher.  Wit  without  Money,  act  L ac.  1. 

OUTSCAPE,  n.  scape  or  escape  out ; means  of  escape 
or  flight,  (from  danger,)  of  evasion. 

For  there  we  all  had  yerisht  since  it  part 
Our  powrva  to  lift  aside  a log  so  vast. 

As  birr’d  all  sutseape. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  ix.  fob  136. 

OUTS  COLD,  v.  to  scold  more  than ; louder,  or 
longer. 

Dol.  There  end  thy  bran*,  and  turn  thy  (ace  in  peace, 

We  grant  thou  caret  out+mld  va. 

Shahtpeare.  King  John,  fob  20. 

OUTSELL,  to  sell  for  more,  for  a higher  price  than  ; 
to  exceed  in  sale,  or  in  gaining  or  obtaining  a price. 

He  had  hie  rreeses  for  'em,  and  his  wines 
Were  held  the  best,  and  out-told  other  men’s. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Noble  Gentleman,  act  iL  SC.  1. 


Swift.  The  Furniture  of  • Woman'*  Mind.  (1727.) 

OUTSET,  n.  D.  uit-setten,  erponere. 

Set  or  setting  out;  first  step  to  proceed  ; beginning, 
commencement. 

These  masters,  at  least  in  (he  awtirt  at  their  strains,  were  careful 
to  preserve  air.  Mam*  On  Church  Stanch,  p.  140. 

OUTSHINE,  t».  to  shine  out,  beyond,  more  than; 
to  exceed  in  brightness  or  brilliancy. 

And  all  their  top*  bright  glistering  with  gold. 

That  seemed  to  out- dune  the  dimmed  akye, 

And  with  their  brightness*  daz’d  the  stealings  beholder's  eye. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenr,  book  v.  can.  5. 

And  he,  all  him  before  that  clearly  did  outshine. 

Drayton.  Poly-album,  tong  18. 

1 am  a queen,  a goddess*,  I know  not  what, 

And  no  constellation  in  all  Heaven,  but  1 outshine  it. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Humorous  Lieutenant,  act  iv.ee.  1. 

This  done,  whatever  a warrior's  use  requires, 

He  forg'd  the  cuirass  that  outehme*  tine  fires. 

Ape.  Htmer.  Iliad,  book  xviii. 

OUTS  HOOT,  D.  uit-schieten , tjicere,  rjacularL 

To  shoot  out,  to  shoot , throw,  or  cast  out,  or  beyond, 
further  than. 

Let  a man  contend  to  excel)  any  competitors  of  his  in  honour,  in 
out-shooting  them  if  be  can  in  their  own*  bowe. 

Baeon.  Essay  55.  p.  313. 

OUTS  HUT,  D.  uit-schutten  ; eichtdere. 

To  shut  out ; to  exclude  or  close  (meL  the  ear*) 
against. 

7.  He  hath  hedg'd  me,  lent  1 scape  and  added  more 
To  my  steel  fetters,  heavier  than  before. 


OUT- 

SELL. 


OUT- 

SKIP. 


8.  When  I cry  out,  he  outihut*  my  prayer. 

Donne.  The  Lament  alto  hi  of  Jeremy , ch.  ifl. 

OUTSIDE,  the  external  or  exterior  side  or  part ; 
opposed  to  inside  or  internal  part ; external  face  or  ap- 
pearance ; surface  ; extremity. 


- There  where  you  may  orcr-a 


This  rolling  world,  and  view  it  as  it  is  ; 

And  apprehend  how  th’  outside*  do  agree 

With  the  inward ; being  of  tbe  tilings  we  deem 
Ami  hold  in  our  ill-cakt  accounts,  to  be 
Of  highest  value,  and  of  the  test  esteem. 

Daniel,  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 

In  that  case,  indeed,  there  may  be  great  need  of  snoutnde,  when 
then  is  little  or  nothing  within. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  ▼.  p.  435. 


This  impotent  pride  can  do  no  more  than  regulate  the  o 
and  with  infinite  pains  and  attention  compose  the  language  ami 
countenance  to  a philosophical  dignity  in  order  to  deceive  the  igno- 
rant vulgar. 

Hume.  Essay  15.  roL  L p.  133. 
OUTS  KIN,  the  external  skin. 

And  thoa*  who  cannot  penetrate  beyond 
The  bask  and  out  skin  of  a commonwealth, 

Or  state. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Coronation,  act  T.  sc.  L 

OUTSKIP,  p.  to  skip  or  jump  out  or  beyond  ; out  of 
the  reach  of. 

Thou  lost  thyself*,  child  Dnacua,  when  thou  thought's* 

Thou  could*  rt  out- th, p my  vengeance:  or  out-stand 
The  power  1 bad  to  crush  thee  into  ayre. 

Bn*  Jonson.  Sfjonus,  act  iL  foL  331 
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OUT-  OUTS  K I JIT,  external  skirt  or  division,  (A.  S.  «e*r- 
8KIRT.  an,  to  sheer,  to  separate  or  divide.) 

OUT-  They  might  keep®  both  the  O’ Relies,  and  also  the  OTenak, 
STRETCH  *n<l  all  that  o ut  skirt  of  Meath,  in  awe. 

■ i—  t - - Spens-r.  Works,  vol.  wiu.  p,  469.  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

OUTSLEEP,  uiLslapen,  edormire. 

To  sleep  beyond,  longer  than. 

Loner*  to  bed,  ’tie  almost  fairy  time. 

I fear  we  shall  out  sleepe  the  comnung  morne, 

As  much  as  we  this  night  haue  ouer-watchl. 

ShaJtt pear e.  Midsummer  Sight’s  Dream,  ful.  162. 

OUTBOUND,  to  sound  more  than,  louder  than;  to 
exceed  in  sound  or  noise. 

- - For  to  scold  is  ill, 

For  every  tsOfw'i  the  dspprr  of  a mill, 

And  c.m  out-sound  Horner’s  Gnulius. 

Cowley,  A Poetical  Revenge. 

OUTSPEAK,  p.  D.  uil-rprcken,  cloqui,  effari. 

To  speak  out  or  beyond,  more  than ; to  exceed  in 
speech  or  language. 

The  scueraU  parrels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure. 

Rich  stiitfes.  and  ornament*  of  housbold,  which 
1 finde  nt  such  proud  rate,  that  it  eut-speahes 
Possession  of  a subject. 

Shahs peare.  Henry  VHL  foL  220. 

OUTSPIN,  p.  to  spin  out ; to  exhaust. 

— ' ■ — ' ■ ■ ■ Oft  tiroes  when  Giles  doth  finde 

Harsh  sights  st  home,  Giles  wisheth  he  were  blind. 

AH  this  doth  Jone.  Or  that  his  hmg-yeam'd  life 
Were  quite  out-spun.  The  like  wiah  hath  his  wifi*. 

Hen  Jonton.  Epigram  me  42. 

OUTSPORT,  p.  to  sport  more  than ; to  exceed  in 
sport  or  play. 

Otiisu  Good  Michael,  looke  you  to  the  guard  to  night. 

Let’s  teach  mimelun  that  honourable  stop, 

Not  to  amt-opart  discretion. 

Shakspeart,  Othello,  Col.  391. 

OUTSPRING,  p.  to  spring  out , to  rise  or  issue  out. 

Duntes  yet  were  strong  toon,  yaf  ye  fur  amt  t prong 
Of  ye  helrnes  al  about,  k lommc  vclle  amung. 

R.  (lloucetter,  p.  460. 

As  that  there  comen  is  to  Tyrians  court 
^Eneus  one  outsprong  of  Troyan  blood, 

To  whom  fair  Dido  wold  her  self  be  wed. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  Aoneii,  book  iv. 

OUTSTARE,  r.  to  stare  out ; more  than  ; to  exceed 
in,  or  by  staring,  or  looking  with  strained  eyes. 

Thbod. These  truths  are  no  man’H  tales,  but  all  men's  troubles, 

They  are,  though  your  strange  greatness  would  nut-* tare  urn, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Thierry  and  Theodoret. 


OUTSTAN  D,  D.  viUstaen,  ex-stare. 

To  stand  cut ; beyond,  longer  than;  to  stand  out; 
sc.  in  opposition  or  resistance,  to  resist.  (See  Out- 
sup,  for  an  Example  from  Ben  Jonson.) 

Therefore,  I shall  beseech  you,  if  you  please 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  ooo’t  to  night, 

I haue  out-stood  my  time,  which  is  material! 

To  th’  tender  of  your  present. 

Shah t peart.  Cymkeltne,  fol.  375. 

OUTSTRETCH,  v.  D.  uU-strcckcn ; Ger.  austrecten, 
cx-porrigere. 

To  stretch  out  or  beyond  ; to  expand,  to  extend. 


The  silken  downe  with  which  his  hocke  is  dight, 

His  broad  outstretched  homes,  his  hayrye  I lues, 

His  glorious  colours,  and  his  glisti-ring’eies. 

Spenser.  Mwopotmaa. 
We  that  have  liv'd  free  in  despite  of  fortune, 

Laught  at  tlw  outstretch'd  arm  of  tyranny, 

As  still  too  short  to  rcarh  us,  shall  we  faint  now  ? 

Beaumont  ami  Fletcher.  The  Double  Marriage,  act  iv.  sc.  I. 

OUTSTRIKE,  to  strike  out. 

Thit  sentence  serves  and  that  my  hand  out-slnkes j 
That  pieoseth  well,  and  this  as  much  mulikes, 

Drayton.  England  t Herwcal  Eptsl/et.  Matilda  to  King  John. 

OUTSTRIP,  Ger.  streiffen,  is  ixcurrere,  to  run 
out : which  (Wachter)  seems  to  differ  from  streiefun,  to 
stretch,  only  in  convertible  letters.  The  same  change 
takes  place  in  streichcn  and  streiffen,  to  strike. 

To  fttreich  or  reach  beyond ; to  excel  or  exceed  in 
stretching  or  extending ; to  excel  or  exceed,  to  pass  by. 

Which  nourish'd  nml  bred  up  at  her  most  plenteous  pap, 

No  suoma  taught  to  dade,  hut  from  their  mothers  trip, 

And  in  their  speedy  course  strive  others  to  outstrip. 

Druyton.  Polyolbian,  Song  1. 
With  such  array  Harps  lice  bestrode 
Her  Thracian  courser,  and  outstripp'd  the  rapid  flood. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Aincid,  book  i. 
OUTSUBTLE,  v.  to  be  more  subtle  than  ; to  ex- 
ceed in  sultilly  or  craft,  *• 

Drl.  Tiro  devil  I think 

Cannot  out  suLnte  thee. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Monsieur  Thomas,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

OUTSUFFER.  See  Outlabour  for  the  Example. 
To  suffer  more  thou  ; to  exceed  in  suffering , bearing, 
or  enduring. 

OUTSWEAR,  p.  to  swear  more  than,  to  exceed  in 
swearing. 

Poa.  Thou  maiit-~I  warrant,  we  shall  have  old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men  ; 
llut  week*  outface  them,  and  outtwtare  them  too. 

Shahspeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  fol.  189. 

OUTSWEAT,  t\  to  sweat  it  out ; labour,  toil  it  out. 

Out  upon’t,  caveat  emptor,  let  Hie  fool  out-sweat  it,  that  thinks 
he  lia*  got  a catch  on’t. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Hit  without  Money,  act  i.  sc.  I. 

OUTSWEETEN,  r.  lo  lie  stcccicr  than;  to  exceed 
or  excel  in  sweetness  or  fragrance. 

— No,  nor 

Tire  leaf  - of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 

Out-sweet’ ned  not  ihy  breath. 

Shahspeare.  CytnbeHne,  fol.  389. 
OUTTA'KE, ) Outtakc  : take  out,  except;  oul- 
Outta'jcf.*.  J taken,  being  taken  out  or  excepted. 

In  all*  Uretejn  waa  nouht ; «yen  Crate  was  boro, 

A fett  so  noble  wrought  after*  no  bifora, 

Out  tak  Car  Icon,  yat  in  Arthure  tj  me, 
y*rc  he  bare  ye  coroum>,  Jicreof  git  men  ryroe. 

R.  Brdknr,  p.  332. 

And  Foul  seide,  I desire  anentis  God  botho  in  litil  and  in  greet 
not  oonli  thee  hut  olle  these  that  heeren  to  <Uu  to  be  maad  such  as  I 
am,  outakun  these  boondii. 

HI c&f.  The  Drdis  of  Aposflis,  ch,  xxvi. 
And  ye,  my  roodcr,  my  soveraine  pie* once 
Over  all  thing,  ( out  taken  Christ  on  loft,) 

Custance  your  child  hire  recommendeth  oft 
Unto  your  grace. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  La  tees  Tale,  v.  4697. 


OUT- 

STRETCH 

OUT- 

TAKE 


And  doune  on  knees  he  can  to  fall 
And  forth  his  neck*  and  heed  oul-stronght 
To  drinke  of  that  well  a draught. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rost,  r.  1515. 


Cfltnatmde  y*  atrvyghtlyp,  y*  no  raarksHe*  nor  seruUe  warkys  be 
holden  vpon  y*  Sunday,  in  ye  londys  of  tby  Uirdcsbyp,  outtakc  that 
longetb  to  dressynge  of  mete. 

Fabyass,  voL  L rh.  238.  p.  276. 
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OUT- 

TAKE. 

OUTVIE 


Bat  now  and  then  outtnhingly, 
he  wil  be  enter  seen* ; 

Ami  being  each  stufle,  wherof  the  most 
omitted  might  haue  bene. 

Drsatl.  If  trace.  Satyre  10. 

OUTTALK,  to  talk  more  than;  to  exceed  in  talking 
or  speuking. 

Giu:.  What,  thin  gentleman  will  m it- talk*  va  alt 

Shaktptart.  Tamin j the  Shrew,  fol.  2 12. 


OUTTELL,  to  tell  or  count  beyond,  more  than  ; to 
exceed  the  reckoning. 

Viola.  Thi*  is  the  place,  I have  mWuW  tho  clock, 

Far  haste,  he  U nut  here. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Coxcomb,  act  i.  K.  1. 


OUTTHROW,  to  throw  or  cost  out. 

Firebrand  of  hell  first  tynd  in  PhWgctcm 

By  thousand  furies,  and  from  thence  autthrowen, 

Into  this  world  to  worke  confusion 

And  set  it  all  on  fire  by  force  nnknowen. 

Is  wicked  discord. 

Spemier . Faerie  Quecne,  book  iv.  con.  — 

OUTTOP,  to  rise  beyond  with  the  top  or  head  ; to 
exceed  by  the  top  or  head  : to  become  more  elevated. 

The  treasurer  began  then  to  out-top  me,  and  appeared  to  my 
thoughts,  likely  enough  by  his  daring  and  boldn  esse,  (two  virtues 
very  powerful  and  active  'upon  our  royal  master.)  in  time  to  do  as 
much  to  votir  grace. 

CV.Wir,  p.  94.  The  Lord  Keeper  to  the  Date,  Mag  24,  1624. 
OUTVALUE,  to  value  beyond,  or  more  than  ; to 
exceed  in  value,  estimation,  or  price. 

As  far  spiritual  goods,  he  gives  os  in  this  life  so  rich  an  earnest 
of  expected  joys,  that  even  the  cnrwst  is  a stock  Urge  enough  to 
subsist  with  comfort  cm,  and  really  out-uatueo  and  tnuuceudes  all 
those  momentary  jdeasure*  it  requires  us  to  forsake,  to  keep  up  a 
title  to  eternal  oues. 

Bogle.  Merit,  vol.  i.  p.  281.  Seraphic  Love. 


OUTVENOM,  to  envenom  more  than;  to  exceed  in 
venom  or  poison. 

• No,  *tis  Slander, 

Whom  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tongue 
Out-i  emmet  all  the  wormes  of  Nyle. 

Shahtpearc.  Cgmbefme,  fol.  382. 

OUTVIE,  v.  to  exceed  or  excel  in  envious  strife  or 
contest , (Fr.  rentier,  re-envier,  to  revy.  See  Revik, 
and  Vie.)  To  exceed  in  rivalry  or  emulation,  in  trial  for 
superemineuce. 

Hurd  found  this  word  in  Addison's  Italy,  and  did 
not  know  that  Addison  had  any  authority  for  the  use  of 
it : he  deems  it  a word  of  un  ill-composition. 

Tra.  Why  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the  world 
By  your  firm®  profoire,  Gmn»  i*  out- vied. 

ShaAtpeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew , fol.  217. 
Thou  all  the  Grecian  darac*  drat  far  outvie. 

Sherburne.  The  Rape  of  Helen. 

Now  I appeal  to  all  w-se  men,  that  an  extensive  waste  of  treasure 
hath  b©.  n within  these  few  years  in  this  land,  not  in  the  expedient, 
hut  in  the  idolatrous  erection  of  temples  beautified  exquisitely  to 
oui-ote  the  papists. 

Milton.  Horht,  vol.  i.  fol-  20.  Reformation  m England. 
The  signs  hang  thinner  in  the  strand, 

The  Dutch  scarce  more  infest  the  land, 

Though  Egypt’s  locusts  they  ostvir, 

In  number  and  voracity. 

Donrt.  The  Antiquated  Coquet. 

I believe,  it  would  put  Lucifer  himself  hard  to  it,  to  out-vge  the 
pride  of  one  of  thorn*  fellows*,  pouring  out  his  extempore  stuff 
amongst  his  ignorant,  factious  follower*,  liatningto  and  applauding 
his  copious  flow  of  cant  with  the  ridiculous  accents  of  their  irnper* 
tinent  groans.  South.  Sermon*,  roL  ii.  p.  1 1 6. 

Those  nothing  will  satisfy,  but  such  a faith  a*  shall  out -vie  Omni* 
potencc  itself,  by  believing  more  than  (Ten  Omnipotence  can  do,  I 


mean  contradictions ; and  especially  that  grand  astonishing  one  to  OUTVIE, 
all  human  reason,  called  traiLsabeitantiutiun. 

Soul  ft.  Srrmont,  vol.  V.  p.  198. 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  work* ; and,  dying,  fears  herself  raw  die. 

Pope.  On  Sir  Godfrey  Kntller. 

Ere  vanity  had  so  far  conquer’d  sente 
To  make  us  ail  wild  rivals  in  exprmiv. 

To  make  one  fool  ttrive  to  outvie  another, 

And  vv’ry  coxcomb  dross  against  hi*  brother. 

Churchill.  Ute  Timet. 

OUTVILLAIN,  t*.  to  exceed  in  villainy,  or  rascality. 

Cap.  G.  He  hath  aut-villamd  villanie  so  far  re,  that  the  raritic  r»- 
decrees  him. 

Shaktpeare.  AIT * Well  That  Endt  Well , fol.  248, 

OUTVOICE,  v.  to  exceed  in  voice,  loudness  of  twice 
or  clamour. 

Men,  ay  tuts,  and  boyes, 

Whose  shouts  and  claps  niNaiertlw  deep-mouthed  sea. 

Shahtpcare.  Henry  f,  fol.  91. 

OUTVOTE,  v.  to  co/c  out ; beyond  or  more  than; 
to  exceed  by  voting. 

Sense  awl  appetite  outvote  reaion.  in  which  thing  alone  is  sum- 
med  up  nil  the  misery  of  our  nature,  and  the  very  cause  that  so 
few  are  saved.  South.  Sermont , vol.  viii.  p.  168. 

OUT  WAIL,  n.  Skinner  infers  from  the  context 
that  Chaucer  means 

A subject  for  lamentation  or  much  moaning. 

Yc  gave  me  ones  a divine  impoMails, 

Tlmt  I should  lie  the  flours  of  love  io  Troy, 

Now  «m  I made  on  unworthy  outtrade, 

And  at  in  care  translated  i»  my  joy. 

Chauerr,  The  Ted  ament  of  Cretride. 

OUTWALK,  to  walk  more  than,  longer,  further,  or 
faster  than. 

" Yes  and  out-watcht, 

Yea.  aud  out-walked  any  ghost  alive 
In  solitarie  circle. 

Ben  Jon*.*.  The  Fortunate  hlet  Manque  for  the  Court,  1626. 

OUT  WALL,  evternal  walls  that  which  surrounds 
or  encloses  as  a walls  any  exterior  covering. 

For  confirmation  that  I am  much  more 
Then  my  oirZ-irw/i  / open  thi*  puree  and  take 
What  it  coutauicx.  Shaktpeare.  Lear,  fol.  296. 

OUTWARD,  adj%"\  Out  and  ward,  in  the  A.  S. 
Oi/tward,  v.  >irard  or  weard,  the  imperative 
Outwardly.  ) of  the  verb  ward-ian  or  tr eard- 
tan,  to  look  at,  or  to  direct  the  view.  See  Inward. 

Thus  outward  will  mean,  with  the  view  directed  out t 
without.  And  generally. 

External  or  exterior. 

An  ladde  byre  outward  of  jic  chjrchc. 

It.  Gloucetirr,  p.  339. 

Thus  [Walter]  lowly,  nay  but  really 
Wedded  with  fortuu.it  honesletec, 

In  Goddes  pees  liveth  ful  easily. 

At  home,  and  grace  yiwrogh  outward  had  he. 

Chanter.  The  Clerhee  Tale,  v.  8300. 

The  idol  of  a thing  in  case  may  he 
So  dspe  enprinted  in  the  fantasie, 

That  it  deludeth  the  wilt***  outwardly 

Id.  The  Complaint  of  Creeeide,  p.  298. 

And  for  that  he  i*  suche  oue  holde 
Dams  Auarioe  hym  bath  with  holde. 

As  he  whiche  is  the  principal!, 

Outwarde  for  he  is  ouer  all 
A purueour,  and  an  etpie. 

Gower.  Canf  Am.  book  V.  p.  138. 

And  how  to  hide  my  harmes  with  90ft  detwrmbling  there, 

Whan  in  my  face  the  painted  thoughts  would  outwardly  apere. 

I know  how  that  tho  b4ood  forsakes  the  face  for  dred  ; 

And  bow  by  sharoc  it  stains  again  the  ehekes  with  flaming  red. 

Surrey.  Detcription  of  the  Fieh/t  Affectioni,  Sfe. 


OUT- 

WARD. 
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But  vcrtue**  seat  is  deeps  within  the  myndi. 

And  not  in  outward  shows  but  mward  thoughts  dcfynd. 

Spttuer.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  vi.  can*  1. 
To  Veep*  her  constenrie  in  plight  and  youth, 

Out-liumg  beauties  outward,  with  a minde 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decaies. 

Shtshspeur*.  Traylu*  mud  Cretstda,  &L  91, 
And  though  his  limbs  could  not  his  bodie  heare, 

Ne  former  strength  return*  so  suddenly, 

Yet  cheerful  signes  hu  shewed  outwardly. 

S firmer.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  ir.  can.  11. 
For  what  almost  could  be  outwardly  done  which  these  men  did 
not  do.  with  great  advantage,  pomp  and  solemnity  of  performance? 

South.  Sermon *,  vol.  viii.  p.  4. 
Lo ! from  the  outward  ca>«  they  rush'd  to  view, 

And  thickening,  round  the  enertd  circle  drew. 

Uoolr.  Orlando  Fur  tout,  book  iiiL  148. 
To  them  the  windows  arc  drawn  up,  and  clear 
Nothing  that  does  not  outwardly  appear. 

Ji from.  Thought*  on  the  Constitution  of  Human  Nature. 

OUTWATCH,  v.  to  tcafcA  more  than ; to  exceed  In 
Watchfulness  or  vigilance.  See  Oltlabour,  an  Example 
from  Davenant,  and  Outwalk,  one  from  Ben  Jon&on. 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow’r, 

Where  1 may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 

With  thrice-grcat  llcrmcs. 

Milton.  D Ptnteroto,  L 87, 

OUTWAY,  way,  path,  or  passage  out. 

Itself  of  larger  sue,  distended  wide, 
la  divers  streets,  and  outways  muUirJy’d. 

1‘.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  It  land , can.  5. 

OUTWEAR,  to  wear  out,  lo  decay. 

To  teenr  out,  longer  than ; to  last  (in  wearing ) 
longer  thou  ; to  outlast. 

Loe  ! I have  made  a calender  for  every  yeare, 

That  Steele  in  strength,  and  time  in  durance  shall  tw/tfienre. 

Spenser.  Shepherds  Calendar.  December, 
But  tu>  great  jvy  our  life  at  once  outwear*. 

Donne.  The  Prohibition* 


OUT- 

WARD. 

oirr- 

WKKP. 


— ..  i - Their  knot  of  loue 

Ti’d,  weav’d,  intanglM  witli  so  true,  so  loog, 

And  with  a finger  of  so  deep  a cunning 
May  b«  out. worn,  never  undone. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Two  Noble  A 'inmen. 
Maw.  Wilt  thou  then  serve  the  Philistines  with  that  gift 
Which  was  expressly  given  thee  to  annoy  them  ? 

Better  at  home  lie  bedrid,  not  only  idle, 

Inglurious,  unimploy'd,  with  age  out-worn. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonist**,  L 581. 
The  Lord  shall  write  it  in  a scroll 
That  ne’er  shall  be  out-worn.  Id.  Psalm  87.  L 22. 

OUTWEARY,  to  weary  out ; to  tire  or  fatigue  out. 

Five  hundred  rolling  yew*  hath  this  stiff  nation  strove 
T*  exhaust  the  boundless  stores  of  our  uufathcim'd  love. 

Be’t  so  then. — Yet  once  more  are  we  resolv’d  to  try 
T*  out  weary  them  through  all  their  nan*  variety. 

Cawley.  The  Darideu,  book  if. 

OUTWEED,  to  werd  out}  to  pull  out,  throw  out , 
os  weeds. 


Wrath  is  a fire,  and  jealousy  a weed  ; 

The  sparks  soon  quench,  the  springing  weed  out  weed. 

Spemer. 

OUTWEEP,  to  weep  more  than  ; to  exceed  in  weep- 
ing or  shedding,  sc.  tears  or  other  liquid.  See  in  Out* 
pray  an  Example  from  Dryden, 

This  said,  his  ties  outwep'd  his  widest  wound. 

Davenant.  Gomklert,  can.  5. 

Oppos'd  to  him  the  ehMlees  mother  raves, 

. : . # , — — lu.  i.*j 


Lewis.  Statists,  book  vi.  L 44. 


OUTWEIGH,  D.  vit-weghen,  expemdere.  OUT- 

To  weigh  out ; to  weigh  more  than,  heavier  than  ; to  WElGH* 
exceed  in  weight,  in  value ; met  in  importance.  OXJT- 

■ She  shortly  hopes,  "WORK. 

By  her  acquaintance  with  the  friends  she  hath,  ^ 

To  gvt  a place  shall  many  times  outweigh 
Our  great  expence*. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Noble  Gentleman,  act  ii.  sc.  1, 

Since  evil  outweigh*  good,  and  sways  mankind, 

True  fortitude  assumes  the  patient  mind. 

Savage.  The  Wanderer , can.  2. 

OUT  WELL,  to  well  out  ,*  to  rise,  apring,  issue  out 

When  Teucriaa  suyle  with  hloodie  rivers  swclde, 

And  wide  Srigvan  shores  were  spread  with  corses, 

And  Simula  and  Xanlhue  ldood  out- we/de. 

Spenser.  Virgil.  Gnat. 

OUTWENT,  to  wend  or  go  beyond,  further  or  faster 
than  ; to  outgo , q , v. 

Yet  fled  she  fast  and  both  them  fane  out-stmt, 

Carried  with  wings  uf  feare,  like  fowls  aghast, 

With  locks  all  loose,  aud  ruymeni  all  to  rent ; 

And  ever  aa  she  rude  her  eye  was  hackeward  bent 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  v.  can.  8. 


And  the  people  saw  them  departing,  and  many  knew  him,  and 
ran  a foot  thither  out  of  all  cities,  and  outwent  them,  and  came  to- 
gether unto  him. 

Bible.  Modern  Version.  Mark,  ch.  vi.  ver.  33. 


OUTWHIRL,  to  ic&trf  faster  than;  to  exceed  in 
whirling,  or  flying  round. 

O Cynthia  l why  so  pale  ? Dost  thou  lament 
Thy  wretched  neighbour  ? Grieve  to  see  thy  wheel 
Of  ceaseless  change  outwktrr d in  human  life, 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Night  1. 

OUTWIN,  ©.  to  win,  gain,  or  get,  out . 

It  is  a darksome  delve  farre  under  ground 
With  themes  and  barren  brakes  environ’d  round, 

That  none  the  same  may  easily1  out- win. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  iv.  con.  1 . 

0UTW1ND,  v.  to  wind  out ; to  twist  or  twine  out. 

■ ■ When  sholt  thou  once  out  wind 

Thy  self  from  this  sad  yoke. 

Mare.  Life  of  the  Soul,  voL  ii.  p.  71. 

OUTWING,  to  exceed  in  swiftness  of  wing;  to  ex- 
ceed in  swiftness  or  flight. 

As  she  attempts  at  words  his  courser  springs 
O’er  hills  and  lawns,  and  ev*n  a wi<-h  aulwmgs. 

Garth.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  llv, 

OUTWIT,  to  wit  or  to  wit,  better  than;  to  exceed 
or  excel  in  wit  or  wisdom,  in  craft  or  subtilty.  Chaucer 
uses  in-wit,  i.  e.  ingenuity. 

ftttcb  [men]  as  with  all  these  advantages  of  parts  and  study,  had 
boon  toiling  and  plodding  many  years  to  out-wit  and  deceive  them- 
selves, South.  Sermons,  voL  ii.  p.  143. 


Far  if  this  [after  repentance]  shall  interpose  between  the  com- 
mission of  sin  and  the  punishment  of  it,  be  concludes,  upon  the 
stock  of  all  God’s  promise*  to  the  penitent,  that  he  is  past  danger  j 
and  consequently  has  outwitted  the  law  end  the  curie,  and  so  stands 
rectus  in  curia,  m spite  of  all  the  threatening*  of  death  and  damna- 
tion. Id.  lb.  roL  iv.  p.  159. 

No— Red  from  these,  the  eons  of  fortune  find 
\V  hat  poor  respect  to  wealth  remains  behind. 

The  mock  regard  alone  of  menial  slaves, 

Th*  worship’ d calves  of  their  outwitting  knaves. 

Longhorn.  The  Country  Justice,  part  IS. 

OUTWORK,  ».")  To  exceed  or  excel  in  uwi  or 
Oe'rwoxx.  /labour.  See  auk,  Om-ncicxx, 
far  »u  Example  from  Shokspeare.  External  or  exterior 
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OUT-  work  ; work  rawed  or  standing  outerty  or  exterior  to,  K. 
WORK.  as  a fortification. 

OWK  I will  ntomraetul  unto  you  th*»  e»n  of  onr  oHitmrkt,  the  nary 
v , royal  and  shipping  of  our  kingdom,  which  are  the  wall*  therof. 

v"*’v  "■  ' Baev n.  Work*,  voL  ii.  p.  270.  Advice  to  Str  George  PiUert. 

Mean  whim  the  foe  heat  up  hi*  quart  era 
Ao«l  storm’d  the  outwork*  of  his  fortress, 

BmUrr.  Hudibras,  part  iii.  can,  1* 
Tit  mod  to  take  these  outwork*  to  his  pelf, 

But  best  to  storm  the  citadel  itself. 

froMii.  Horace.  Satire  5.  book  ii. 

OUTWORTH,  to  exceed  in  worth,  value,  or  price, 

■ - ■ A beggar's  ttooke, 

Out  worths  a noble’s  blood. 

ShaJUpenre.  Henry  771/.  fol  206. 

OUTWREST,  to  wrest  out ; to  draw  or  drag  out  by 
force,  sc.  of  the  wrist. 

Let  coarse  bold  hands  from  slimy  nest 
The  bedded  fish  in  banks  out  wrest, 

Or,  curious  traitors,  aleave*ailk  flies 
Bewitch  poor  fishes'  wand 'ring  eyes. 

Donne.  Ths  Bait. 


OUTWROUGHT,  perhaps  out-ravght , i.  e.  out- 
reached  { reached,  stretched,  beyond,  further  than ; ex- 
ceeded. 

■ But,  in  your  violent  acts, 

Tho  fall  of  torrents,  and  the  uoyse  of  tempest*, 

Tho  boy  ling  of  Chary  bdis,  the  sras  wildrrnesse, 

The  rating  force  of  flames,  and  wings  of  windes, 

Be  all  ouHtrrought,  by  your  transcendent  furies, 

Ben  Juitnon.  Cati/me,  act  iiL  fid.  631. 

OUTZAN  Y,  to  exceed  or  excel  as  a zany  or  simple- 
ton. 


Thou  dost  out-zany  Onkely,  Pod  ; nay,  Gue : 

And  thine  owne  Const  too.  But  (would’*!  thou  tee) 

Men  love  thee  not  lor  this ; they  laugh  at  thee. 

Ben  Jonnn.  Eptyramme  130. 

OVULA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Gasteropodou s Mol - 
lusca. 

Generic  character.  Shell  turgid,  attenuated  at  each 
end;  the  tnargius  convolute;  aperture  longitudinal, 
narrow,  effuse  at  the  extremities,  the  left  margin  tooth- 
less ; body  spirally  convolute  posteriorly ; enveloped 
by  the  shell ; foot  free,  flattened,  attached  to  the  lower 
base  of  the  neck. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Bulla  ovum , Llnnsus  ; Lister, 
pi.  711.  fig.  65.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Seas. 

OVULFTES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Polypi. 

Generic  character.  Stony,  polypiferous  mass,  free, 
€£g-formed,  or  cylindrical,  hollow  interiorly,  often 
pierced  at  both  ends  ; cells  simple ; pores  very  small, 
regularly  disposed  on  the  surface. 

This  genus  is  known  only  in  a fossil  state. 

OWE,  v.  "1  Goth,  aigan  ; A.  S.  agan,  agnian ; 

Own,  adj.  (Ger.  eigen;  D.  eigenen;  Sw.  tega ; ha- 

Own,  v.  ( here,  possidert  ; proprium  rate  vel  habere, 

Ouoht,  V.  J tenere,  refiners , Owe  is  formed  from 
the  A.  S.  ag-an  by  softening  the  guttural  g into  w,  aw, 
otoe.  The  regular  past  participle  is  owen,  ot on;  also 
owed,  owl,  ought. 

To  owe  is  to  possess,  or  hold,  or  have,  or  keep  in 
possession.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  I know  not 
how  long  I shall  otce  it ; t.  e.  keep  it,  have  it ; also  to 
have,  keep,  or  retain  {dc-habere,  debere)  what  belongs  to, 
ierfwe  to.  another.  In  Wiclif,  How  much  owitt  thou 
my  Lord?  how  much  host  thou,  holdest  or  retainest 
ihou,  that  belongs  lo,  is  the  property  of,  is  due  to  my 
Lord,  which  ought  at  some  time  to  be  delivered  or  paid 
to  him. 


To  own  { formed  upon  the  past  participle,  owen,  and 
meaning  possessed.  The  carle  that  owned  the  good: 
who  had  or  possessed  them,  or  the  property  or  right  to 
property  in  them  ; who  claimed  or  declared  them  to  be 
bis.  And  hence,  to  own  is  generally, 

To  declare,  to  avow,  to  profess,  to  confess,  acknow 
ledge. 

Ought,  also  the  pretcrperfect  and  past  participle  of 
otoe,  and  used  likewise  in  the  present  tense,  as  a verb 
formed  upon  them ; 

The  one  ought  five  hundred  pence ; i.  e.  owed. 

The  man  that  ought  the  dog ; i.  e.  owned . 

Neither  acmes  otcen  to  treasure  ; i.  e.  ought. 

That  keep  st  me  from  the  house  I owe ; i.  e.  oten. 

Ought , (as  now  used.)  The  children  ought  not  to  lay 
up  for  the  fathers  ; that  is,  owe  it  not,  it  is  not  their 
duty  ; are  not  bound  or  obliged,  or  required  by  duly  on 
their  own  part ; by  right  of  others.  And  thus  ought. 

To  be  bound  or  obliged  ; to  behove  or  be  behoveful, 
to  be  needful  or  necessary. 

Otcn,  (contr.  owen,)  Goth,  aigin,  aihn  ; A.  S.  agen ; 
D.  eygen;  Ger.  eigen;  Sw.  egrrt,  proprium. 

Possessed,  tub.  property  ; and  hence  used  substan- 
tively; property;  anything  appropriated  to,  or  pecu- 
liarly and  exclusively  belonging  to,  due  to,  or  thought 
of.  Used  adjectively,  it  is  emphatical,  as  my  child,  my 
own  child. 

y*  qnene  re!  by  hym  adoun,  A byclupte  hym  va*U  fnoj 
Vorto  hate  liys  cold  lymea,  Jut  uiwi  hetc  oe  com*  to, 
yoru  beta  of  hire  wee  body,  & of  byre  dobra  al  sa 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  350. 

Corioeus  tok  hy*  bo  we  of  hym  and  smot  hym  a woods 
Abouen  on  ]*«  scull*  with  ya  owne  bowe  anon, 
yat  ye  scolle  to  broke  in  prats  mony  on. 

id.  p.  I6a 

Now  is  kyng  sunne  went  tille  hi*  cuntre, 

Eldred  sent  for  Edrik  to  be  hi*  otcen  priue. 

R.  Bnmne,  p.  41. 


OWE. 


Loku  yu  beta  nat  yera  awaye.  bote  yt  be  Bn  owe. 

Piers  Ptoukman. 


Vision, 


The  wiche  is  callid  ear  it  as,  Christ**  owen  Code 
And  solacey  ulle  souks,  sorghful  in  punratorie. 

Id.  A.  p.  305. 

For  yv  Burnt  bat  maken  free  men.  me  Jynken  y*t  y«i  aught  us. 

Id.  A.  p.  43. 

And  brithercn  if  any  of  you  erritb  Cro  trueth,  and  ony  can* 
uertitli  him,  be  ou.it/,  to  wite,  that  ha  that  makith  a sy  nner  to  be 
turned  fro  the  errour  of  hia  weie,  acbal  aaue  the  mhjIc  of  him  fro 
death,  and  lumrith  the  multitude  of  syonea. 

fVicfif,  James , eh.  T. 

Therfor  whanne  alb?  the  dethmria  of  his  bird  weren  clrpsd  to- 
gidtr : be  stride  to  the  Ante  how  tnjche  osdst  thnu  my  kinbs. 

Id.  Luke,  ch.  xvi. 

Then  called  he  all  hya  masters  (tetters,  and  seyde  vnio  the  first : 
bow  much  on**/  y*  voto  my  master  ? 

Bible,  Ann  o 1551. 

For  neither  nones  osren  to  trescure  to  fadir  and  inodir,  but  the 
fadir  and  modi?  to  the  ranee. 

IVteJif.  2 Corynlktans,  ch.  xiL 

Also  the  chyldren  ought  not  to  laye  vp  for  the  lather*  & mother* ; 
but  the  father*  and  mothers  for  the  children. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

He  came  into  hiae  owns  thingis,  and  hise  reeceyueden  him  not. 

ff  tc/if.  John,  eh.  L 

He  came  amonge  hi*  owne,  and  hi*  owne  recraued  him  not. 

Bible,  Anm  1551. 

For  as  a man  that  goilh  in  pilgrimage,  depide  hira  acrrarintis, 
and  bitook  to  Item  hiae  guod're,  and  to  mm  be  gaf  fyve  talentia,  to 
an  othir  Iwayne ; aud  to  an  uthir  ooa,  to  ech  aftir  hi*  owne  vatu. 

ffwiif.  Matthew,  ch.  xxv. 
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OWE.  Jh.euua  aride  to  him{  a profeto  is  not  wlihoufen  worechip,  but  in 
_0 — | — | ' hi*  ott-HC  count  re  &o<i  in  hi*  owne  ho  us. 

Wichf.  MtUktWf  ch.  xiii. 

Jestu  sayde  to  them,  a pmphe'o  is  not  without  luinoure,  saue  in 
hi*  otenr  countrey  and  oniungc  hy#  ou'ue  krone. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

And  he  answerde,  tweve  dettoiiris  weren  to  oo  letter,  and  oon 
aughtc  fyve  hundrid  lien*,  and  the  t«»ther  fifty. 

IVicif.  Luke  ch.  vii. 

Thera  was  a cerhine  lender  which  had  two  dcitvrt,  the  one  ought 
Cue  hundred  pence  ami  the  other  fi  fth. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Also  j e to  enrline  and  bowe  youre  hertc  to  tAke  the  patience 
of  cure  Lorde  Jem  Crist,  as  anyth  Peter  in  hia  Epistles. 

Chaucer,  The  Title  of  Mehbeut,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 
My  child  and  I,  with  hertely  obrisance 
Ban  youre*  all  and  ye  may  save  nr  spill 
Your  out  cm  thing  ; werktih  oiler  VOW  w»U. 

Id.  The  Cteekes  Tale,  V.  8330. 
Thou  shalt  a cake  of  half  a hu*hel  find, 

That  wu*  y in, iked  of  thin  user*  mele — 

Which  that  1 hulpe  my  fader  for  to  stele. 

Id.  The  Beret  Tale,  v.  4243. 
Wei  ought  a roan  avised  for  to  be 
Whom  that  he  brought,  into  hi*  privetce. 

Id.  The  Utn  I^rologue,  r.  4331. 
And  soth  to  say,  Autoniua  was  his  name 
So  fill  it,  as  fortune  him  ought  a shame, 

Whan  he  was  fallen  in  prosperito. 

IJ.  The  Ixgcnd  of  Good  livtnen,  v.  589. 
And  thus  trpon  my  selfe  a werrv 
1 brynge,  and  put  out  all  pww, 

That  I full  ofte  in  audio  a reea 
Am  wery  of  myne  oicmc  life. 

Goiter.  Conf.  Am.  book  iai.  p.  81 . 

Ye  have  full  often  aisaicd  my  grot  silence  and  my  grot  patience, 
and  eke  how  wel  I can  hide  and  hide  thmgcs,  that  men  ought**  se- 
cretly to  hiden.  Chaucer.  The  Tate  of  MeLlrus,  p.  83. 

And  if  hH«  then  hrde  loke, 

How  pitUmnliche  on  hir  I looke. 

Whan  that  I shall  my  lent  take, 

Hir  ought  of  mercy  fi>r  to  slake 
Hir  (lounger,  which®  saith  cuer  naic. 

G .irrr,  Conf.  Am.  book  IV.  p.  1 1 6- 
ThU  came  his  scrvaiuites  A comunud  with  him  A sayde:  Father, 
vf  v*  pronhvt  lud  hyd  Ihc  done  some  great  things  oughtrsl  thon  not 
to  lure  uoac  it.  Btbfr , Anno  1551.  4 Kynges,  ch.  V. 

And  *a\  d to  k y nge  Jelwsaphat : ought  est  thou  to  helpj  y®  wyckod, 
A to  lou«  the  ih.it  hate  the  Lorde. 

Id.  2 Chronicler,  eh.  six. 

Yuan,  if  ye  wyU  say  and  mnynteyue  that  them  is  any  fal-ehecd, 
or  hath  l«’n,  in  my  lorde,  or  tliat  ho  oi ceth,  or  shulde  owe  any 
homage  to  you,  or  any  of  hi*  aOi-etries,  cast  downe  your  gage  in 
that  quarele,  and  ye  'had  fyndc  him  that  shall  take  it  vp. 

I>  r4  Berner*.  Froissart.  Cronyde,  vol.  1.  p.  445. 

Tim  gieedie  carlo  came  within  a space 

That  own'd  the  good,  and  saw  the  pot  kvhinde 
Where  ruddock*  lay,  and  iu  the  ruddocks*  place 
A kuutlie  cor de,  but  ruddock*  could  not  find. 

Turbervi/e.  Of  two  d'speratr  3Icn. 
The  plenteous  houssei  sackt,  the  owner*  end  with  shame, 
Their  sparkelid  goods. 

Surrey.  Ecciesuules,  eh.  v. 

And  as  they  were  alosynge  the  coolte,  the  oumert  sayd  rnto 
them : why  lowse  ye  the  coulte  ? 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Luke,  ch.  xix. 
For  still  her  cheekcs  posvesse  the  same, 

Which  natiue  she  doth  owe. 

Shaksprare.  Love' i labour  Loti , fol.  1 25. 
f-hurle  vpon  thy  eyes  1 throw 
All  the  lower  IhU  charmr  dolh  owe. 

Id.  Midsummer  Night" * Dream. 
Host.  He  snyde  this  other  day,  you  ought  him  a thousand  pound. 
Pbuxck.  Sirrah,  do  1 owe  you  « thousand  pound  ? 

Id.  Henry  IF.  First  Pari,  foL  65. 


To  raise  desert  and  virtue  by  my  fortune. 

Though  iu  a low  estate,  were  greater  glory, 

Than  to  mix  greatness  with  a prince  that  owes 
No  worth  but  that  name  only. 

Massinger.  The  Virgin  Martyr,  act  Lac.1, 
*Ti»  not  the  fashion 
Among  the  greatest  and  the  fairest  dames 
This  Turkish  empire  gladly  owes  and  bows  to, 

To  punish  where  there*  • no  offence. 

Id.  The  Be  nr g ado,  act  i.  sc,  4. 

For  strenglk  of  nature  in  youth,  pesieth  over  many 
which  arc  owing  a man  till  his  age. 

Bacon.  Knag  30.  p.  18?. 

Thy  fear  making  thee  mistake,  thou  rsn'st  upon  the  enemv,  and 
a hot  charge  thou  gai’st,  ns  l'le  do  thru  riglit,  thou  art  furious  in 
running  away,  and  1 think,  we  owe  thy  fear  for  our  victory. 

Beaumont  and  neither.  A King  and  no  King,  act  1 sc.  1. 


OWE. 


— — - Honest  vertue. 

And  the  true  Roman  honour,  fuith  and  valour, 

That  have  been  all  the  riches  of  the  empire, 

Now  like  the  fearful  tokens  of  the  plague, 

And  rocer  forerunners  of  their  ends  that  oirc  ’em. 

Id.  I -Jen tmton,  act  iv.  sc  3. 

Q.  By  this  leg — lot  me  sircar  nimbly  by  it, 

For  1 knew  not  how  tong  1 shall  owe  it. 

Id.  The  Hand  Princes*,  act  i.  sc.  1. 
And  never  worthy  prinre  a day  did  quit 

With  greater  haiu.nl,  and  with  nrntv  renown 
Than  thou  did’st,  mighty  Henry,  in  this  fight ; 

Which  wily  made  thee  owner  of  thine  own. 

Daniel.  Hutory  of  Civil  hurt,  hook  iv. 

Palau  nx.  Truyt.>r  kiiiMn.ro, 

Thou  should*!  perceive  my  passioo,  if  these  signs 
Of  prisunmeut  were  off  me,  and  this  hand 
But  owner  of  a sword. 

Beaumont  and  Pletcher.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 


Wherein  1m  ordained,  that  if  n dog  did  kite  any  man,  he  that 
ought  him,  should  deliver  to  bun  tliat  was  litlrn,  his  (lug  tied  to  a 
log  of  timt<er  of  four  cubits  lung : and  this  was  a very  good  device, 
to  make  meu  info  from  dugs. 

Sit  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  77.  Solon. 

The  scerel  cause  that  brought  Agrsakms  to  consent  unto  this  prac- 
tice, was  the  greatness  of  his  debt  which  he  ought,  of  the  which  ho 
hojvd  to  be  discharged  by  changing  of  the  state  of  the  common- 
wealth. Id.  Ib.  Cut.  664.  Agit  and  Cleomenes. 

Maktu.  Tim  was  kit  duty, 

She  did  it  fur  her  husband,  and  she  ought  it. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Double  Marriage,  act  iii.  sc  1. 


He  that  travels  (he  ronds  now,  applauds  hia  own  strength  and 
legs  thot  have  carried  him  so  fat  in  such  a scantling  of  time;  and 
awhile*  all  to  hi*  oj/*i»  vigour,  little  considering  how  much  he  owe* 
to  their  pains,  who  cleared  the  woods,  drained  the  bogs,  built  the 
bridges,  and  made  the  ways  passable;  without  which  he  might 
hove  toiled  with  little  progress- 

Locke,  (forks,  vol.  i.  p.  91.  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 

For  this  we  do,  and  must  constantly  deny,  that  the  authority  of 
such  an  extraordinary  spirit  was  ever  owned,  or  admitted  upon  the 
mere  affirmation  or  word  of  persons  pretending  to  it. 

SoetA.  Sermons,  voL  V.  p.  329. 

For  even  to  the  light  that  the  Messiah  brought  into  the  world 
with  him,  we  must  aserdw  the  owning,  and  profession  of  one  God, 
which  the  Mahometan  religion  had  derived  mul  borrawod  from  it. 
Locke.  H'orki,  vol.  ii.  p.  5jl.  The  Reasonableness  of  CAmtiamty. 

I sup]K»ethe  lightness  which  is  remarked  in  the  coius  of  Edward 
VI.  wa*  owing  to  tlie  vmliexiUfmcnt*  of  this  person. 

Unfpole.  Anecdote*  of  Painting , vok  i.  p.  265. 
The  sword  is  mine — thmi,  as  thyself  hast  told, 

Found’st  it  far  distant  from  its  owner  thrown, 

But  found  by  me,  I claim  it  for  my  own. 

Iloide.  Orlando  Fanoso,  book  xxviL  1.  437. 


The  party  entitled  may  make  a formal,  but  peaceable,  entry 
thereon,  declaring  that  thereby  he  takes  poasvsaion  * which  noto- 
rious act  of  ownership  is  equivalent  to  a fnedal  investiture  by  the 
lord.  Blacks  tone.  Commentaries,  book  iii.  ch.  x. 
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OWL.  OWL,  A.  S.  i lie ; D.  vyl ; Ger.  cule ; Sw. 

— O'wlet,  >uggltt,  from  the  A.  S.  gyllan,  gctllan, 
OWLING.  O'wlish.  j ululare,  to  yell ; to  howl.  See  Uowlet. 
The  trivial  name  of  the  Slrix  of  Linnoeus. 


Thou  fimrst  by  lore  os  owlet  do  by  light, 

The  day  hem’bhadeth,  ful  well  they  we  by  night, 

Chaucer.  The  Attembfy  '•/  Fowl*,  v.  198. 


And  oft  the  out le  with  rueful  song  complain’d 
From  the  house  top,  drawing  long  doleful  tunes. 

Surrey,  Firgil.  .Hunt,  hook  iv. 

■ - . . * Sim  the  funcrall  ouJe  thrice  rent 

The  uyn  with  ominous  ihrii  k*  : yet  on  she  went. 

\indyi.  Ovid.  Meiumorphoirt,  book  X.  ful.  189. 


Thrice  shriek’d  the  fuia’rxl  owl.  yet  on  site  went, 

Svcurc  of  shame,  because  secure  of  sight. 

Dry  den . Ib.  book  X. 


lire  Church-history  making  at)  important  part  of  our  tbeotoeie 
studies,  tire  auliqiuiriun,  who  delights  to  subce  himself  ill  the  t«- 
liightcd  days  of  monkish  owl-ltgfd.  some  I lines  pusses  lor  the  divine. 
Harlurton.  Iforht,  voL  ix.  p.  37C.  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Divert*  of  /lore tiler. 


Though  thou,  vile  cynic,  art  the  age’s  shame, 

Hope  cot  to  damn  all  living  fame  ; 

True  wit  is  armed  in  scale*  so  bright, 

It  daules  thy  dull  ouduh  sight. 

Observer,  No.  102. 


OW'LER,*)  Bmckstonc  (book  iv.  ch.  xii.)  seems  to 

Ow'i.ino.  j intimate  that  owl  in"  (the  oifeoce  of 
transporting  wool)  received  its  name  from  the  time 
when  it  was  usually  committed,  tit.  the  night,  wheu 
owh  tly ; by  others  it  is  thought  to  be  a corruption  of 
woolling,  oolling,  owling. 

We  understand,  by  same  owlert,  old  people  die  in  France. 

Taller. 

Owling,  in  Lair,  was  the  offence  of  transporting  wool 
or  sheep  out  of  the  Country.  This  was  forbidden  by 
the  Statute  II  Edward  ill.  c.  1.  wheu  the  importance 
of  our  woollen  manufacture  was  first  attended  to ; and 
various  Statutes  were  passed  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  prohibition.  The  Statute 
8 Elizabeth,  c.  3.  which  Blackstosic  calls  the  mnst  use- 
ful and  principal  one  on  the  subject,  enacted,  that  for  the 
first  offence  (he  offender  should  forfeit  the  guuds,  be  im- 
prisoned for  a year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  hate  his 
left  hand  cut  otfin  some  public  market,  and  there  nailed 
up  in  the  openest  place ; and  that  the  second  offence 
should  be  felony.  By  later  Statutes  the  pumshinen’.  was 
made  transportation  for  seven  years.  But  by  5 George 
IV.  c.  47.  all  these  Acts  were  repealed,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  wool,  of  woollen  manufactures,  of  live  sheep 
and  lambs,  of  hare  and  rabbit  skins,  and  wool  was  per- 
mitted upon  payment  of  certain  duties.  Whether  the 
old  prohibition  was  productive  of  advantage  to  I lie  com- 
munity cannot  now  be  precisely  ascertained.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
its  own  wool,  England  encouraged  the  wool  growers  of 
other  C ountries  ; and  it  is  a curious  fact  that  in  later 
years  there  has  been  a great  struggle  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  fond  of  putting  restrictions  upon  com- 
merce, to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  which 
seems  to  show  that  the  superiority  of  the  English  wools 
has  been  lost  by  some  means  or  the  other.  If  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  wool  had  been  successfully  resisted  it 
is  possible  that  the  superiority  of  English  woollen  manu- 
factures also  might  have  been  endangered  ; because 
the  manufacturers  would  have  been  prevented  from  ob- 
taining the  raw  material  of  the  best  quality,  and  the 


English  wool  growers  would  not  have  had  the  stimulus  OWLING. 
of  competition  to  induce  them  to  improve  their  wools,  _ — 

so  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  would  have  gained  a pXAI.IS. 
great  advantage  over  the  English.  s—“ 

GX,  ) Goth,  auh*  f A.  S.  oxa  ; D,  awe ; Ger. 

Ox-rvkd.  y ochx;  Sw.cure.  Junius  derives  from  uvga v- 
Co*,  augere,  (Ger.  auchen , auger?,  rnitllipltcare, Waehter; 

Goth,  aukan,  A.  S.  cac-at i,  to  eke,)  because  the  ox, 
pater  armcnli,  increases  the  herd  and  the  wealth  of  his 
owner.  Jhre  rather  believes  from  ok,  a yoke,  the  ox 
being  animal  tubjugale.  Ills  difficulty  is  to  deduce 
juk,  jug-um,  and  auhtn,bo*,  from  the  same  root ; in  the 
latter  word  we  may  suppose  the  guttural  k solleued 
ittlog,  and  then  entirely  suppressed.  If  Ihrc  were 
right,  a bullock  would  be  a bull  yoked  or  used  for  the 
yoke.  Yoke  itself  is  derived  by  Tooke  from  the  same 
A.  S.  verb  eac-an,  icon  to  add,  to  join ; ge-ican,  to 
yoke.  Ox  is  not  now  applied  to  the  pater  armenliy  but 
to  the  bull  after  he  is  incapacitated  from  being  so. 

An  pretty  pound  uf  neluur  friun  grre  to  ji’ru, 

And  tucaty  jtoutaeud  oxen. 

II.  Gfmcrtler,  p.  275. 

For  Kcriptura  with  thou  schalt  not  bride  le  the  inotilh  of  the  nrr 
thmvchingu.  Uuhf.  1 Tywuthy,  ch.  V. 

Fur  y*  scripture  saith : thou  shall  not  mosell  the  mouth  of  the 
Mr  y*  treaik-th  out  the  eoruc.  Bdile,  .Anna  1551. 

I have  a u*  if  parde  as  well  as  thou, 

Yet  n’uUic  I fur  the  oxen  iu  my  plough 
Token  u yon  me  mop.'  than  yuuugli 
As  demen  or  myself  that  1 air.  un  ; 

J wolWIeven  wet  that  I am  mm. 

Chaucer.  The  Mitterea  Prologue,  v.  3159. 

But  entry  lust  he  shad  fortare 
Of  man  and  like  an  oxt  his  mete 
Of  gr&sse  be  shall  purchace  and  cte. 

Gower.  Ctmf  Am,  book  i.  p.  39. 

He  tuke  a plough,  where  that  if  stood* 

\Yb<r<;iti  anonu  in  Mode  of  oxn 
He  let  do  yoken  great  foxes, 

And  with  great  ult  the  lotulo  be  scire. 

Id.  lb.  book  ir.  p.  109. 

■ Ami  the  rebel  kiug 

Doubl'd  tluit  siii  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan, 

Lik’ning  his  Maker  to  the  grated  ox. 

Milton.  Porudite  Lot/,  book  L L 491. 

One  way  n hand  select  Dram  forage  drives 
A herd  uf  beeves,  faire  vjren  and  Cure  kiiw 
From  a fat  meddow  ground. 

Id.  Ib.  book  xi.  L 647. 

Tlie  Greek  is  with*  ‘'Urn,  which  L»  commonly  translated 
the  Venerable  ox-efd  Juno. 

T »pe.  Homer.  HiaJ,  book  L p.  45.  nob*. 

OXA  LIS.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  (lie  class  Decan - 
dria,  order  Pentagynia.  Generic  character  : calyx  five- 
lea  veil  ; corolla  petals  connected  at  the  base ; stamens 
unequal,  five  being  short,  the  exterior  connected  at  the 
base  ; capsule  burning  elastically  at  the  angles,  five- 
angled. 

A numerous  genus  of  elegant  bulbous  plants,  natives 
of  both  hemispheres,  a large  proportion  of  the  species 
are  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa,  the  flowers  ami  foli- 
age are  bruutiful,  and  the  plants  are  well  deserving  of 
cultivation,  as  they  occupy  but  a small  space  in  the 
green-house.  The  O.  acrtoaella.  Wood.  Sorrel,  is  a nutive 
of  England  ; frequent  in  woods.  The  leaves  arc  agree- 
ably acid,  but  should  be  eaten  with  caution,  as  the  acid 
they  contain  is  Uie  oxalic. 
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oud  extent. 


Surface. 


Soil. 


OXFORDSHIRE,  one  of  the  central  Counties  of 
England,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Northamptonshire, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  C’lierwdl ; and 
on  the  North-West  by  Warwickshire  ; on  the  East  hy 
Buckinghamshire;  on  the  South,  South-West,  and 
South-East  by  Berkshire,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  rivers  Isis  and  Thames ; and  on  the  West  by  Glou- 
cestershire. Its  figure  is  very  irregular,  since,  at  Ox- 
ford, in  the  centre  of  the  County,  its  width  docs  not 
exceed  seven  miles;  while  the  diameter  of  its  Southern 
division  is  about  12  miles  ; and  iu  its  Northern  part  it 
varies  from  little  more  than  a mile  to  88  miles  across. 
As  it  stretches  Northward  from  the  centre,  it  diminishes 
like  ft  cone  until  it  terminates  in  n point  or  apex  at  a 
stone  denominated  the  Three-Shire  Stone.  From  North- 
West  to  South-West  its  extreme  length  is  50  miles;  and 
its  circumference  is  130.  The  total  area  of  the  County 
is  estimated  at  742  square  miles,  or  450.000  acres  ; hut 
llie  number  of  acres  is  computed  to  be  474,SSO  in  the 
Table  or  Poor-rates  which  was  drawn  up  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  Right  Honourable  George  Rose. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  County  is  pleasingly  diver- 
sified, exhibiting,  in  its  Southern  division  more  particu- 
larly, an  agreeable  alternation  of  hill  and  dale,  which  not 
unfrcqtiently  displays  scenery  of  a highly  picturesque 
order.  This  character  is  especially  due  to  the  Chiltern 
elevations  which,  crowned  in  part  with  dense  and  rich 
forests  of  beech,  and  partly  disclosing  to  the  view  tracts 
of  arable  ground,  which  serve  to  set  off  the  woodland  to 
great  advantage,  affon!  throughout  their  range  many 
pleading  and  pictorial  effects.  Its  central  portion  con- 
sists of  a level  champaign,  but  the  monotony  usually 
attendant  on  a flat  country  is  relieved  by  extensive 
woods  and  coppices,  intersecting  rich  and  fertile  mea- 
dows; while  the  numerous  and  elegant  country-scats 
which  are  scattered  in  every  direction  diversify  and  ani- 
mate the  scene.  The  Northern  division  is  equally  flat 
with  the  preceding,  and  is  destitute  of  the  relief  of  forest 
scenery.  The  fields  in  that  part  arc  also  enclosed  hy 
stone  fences ; and  its  appearance  is  thus  sterile  and  un- 
inviting. 

Air.  Voung,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey,  divides  the 
soils  of  this  County  into  four  classes  .-  the  Redlund,  the 
Stonebrash,  the  Chiltern,  and  the  miscellaneous  loams. 
M Throe  of  these,"  the  same  acute  observer  says,  “ are 
so  marked  bv  nature,  os  to  leave  little  doubt  re- 
specting them.  The  best  of  these  soils  is  the  Red- 
land,  met  with  for  the  most  part  in  the  Northern  divi- 
sion of  the  County,  and  which  being  sound  and  fri- 
able, yet  tenacious,  is  fitted  for  every  agricultural  pur- 
pose which  the  cultivators  can  require.  This  first  and 
most  fertile  class  of  mil  occupies  about  79.G35  acres. 
The  second  class,  or  the  Stouebruah,  forms  by  far  the 
larger  moiety  of  the  central  division  of  the  County  ; and 
is  considerably  more  extended  than  the  first-named  soil, 
being  computed  to  cover  a surface  of  1G4.023  acres. 
This  tract  appears  to  be  formed  of  abraded  atone,  and 
consists  of  a loose,  dry,  friable  sand,  or  loam,  which  is 
in  general  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat  and 
turnips.  However,  the  quality  of  the  land  throughout 
this  division  differs  greatly,  yielding  in  some  places  a 
rich  and  deep  mil.  in  others  a poor  and  light  one.  The 
Southern,  or  Chiltern  district,  presents  n sandy  loam, 
varying  considerably  in  depth,  which  is  intermixed  with 
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flints,  and  rests  on  a bed  of  chalk.  This  chalk  is  in  OXFORD, 
some  places  very  pure  and  while,  but  imperfect  in  SHIRK, 
others;  and  in  all  it  contains  a considerable  portion  of  N—‘ 
calcareous  earth.  The  range  of  land  occupied  by  this 
soil  is  estimated  at  64,778  acres.  The  miscellaneous 
loams  under  which  head  the  remaining  varieties  of  soil 
arc  included,  from  loose  sand  to  heavy  clay,  occupy 
1 66.400  acres. 

The  climate  of  this  County,  considering  its  situation  Climate, 
and  latitude,  is  cold,  and  more  particularly  in  the  West- 
ern part  of  its  Northern  division,  where  the  fences 
being  for  the  most  part  stone  walls,  consequently  afford 
but  little  shelter.  From  the  same  cause,  the  heat  in 
the  summer  months  is  more  thun  commonly  oppressive. 

On  the  Chiltern  lulls,  and  the  poor,  white  lands  which 
skirt  their  base,  the  frosts  take  effect  sooner,  and  con- 
tinue longer  than  iu  the  other  parts  of  the  County.  In 
the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Chiltern  district  the  cli- 
mate is  usually  moist,  owing  to  the  fogs  which  prevail 
more  on  the  hills  and  woods  than  in  the  vales. 

On  the  arable  land*,  which  form  the  greater  portion  Agriculture, 
of  the  County,  the  courses  of  cropping,  even  on  similar 
soils,  are  very  irregular.  The  Norfolk  husbandry  is 
generally  followed  ; and  the  inclosures  there  have  been 
very  extensive.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  the  corn 
crops  usually  sown,  the  first  of  which  avenigrs  three 
quarters  per  ucre,  the  second  four,  and  oats  five  quar- 
ters. The  common  and  the  Swedish  turnip  urc  much 
cultivated,  as  well  as  clover,  trefoil,  and,  ou  proper  soils, 
sainfoin.  Tares  an?  grown  to  some  extent ; lentils  and 
rape  in  but  small  quantities ; and,  as  occasional  crop®, 
peas,  beans,  cabbages,  carrots,  and  potatoes.  The 
farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  sowiiig  peas  and  beans  mixed, 
which  crop  they  call  poultr.  The  system  of  cropping 
varies  in  the  different  districts.  The  usual  course  on 
the  red  lands  is  I.  turnips  ; 2.  barley,  or  Spring  wheat ; 

3.  clover;  4.  wheat;  5.  beans  or  peas;  ami  6.  oats. 

Hut,  on  the  lighter  lands  of  the  Stoncbrnsh  district,  the 
customary  rotation  is  1.  turnips;  2.  barley,  with  clover, 
rye  grass,  or  trefoil,  or  mixed;  3.  and  4.  clover  for  one 
or  two  years  ; 5.  wheat ; 6.  oats,  peas,  or  beans.  Of 
the  grass  land,  the  chief  part  is  situated  am  the  level 
tracts  adjoining  the  rivers,  the  overflow  of  which  in 
rainy  seasons  is  sometimes  destructive;  although,  in 
general,  the  land  is  enriched  by  the  muddy  deposit  left 
behind.  In  the  central  part  of  the  County  calves  are 
reared  in  great  numbers  for  the  supply  of  the  Lon- 
don market ; and  in  parts  of  that  district,  cattle  and 
sheep  also  are  fattened  for  the  same  purpose.  It  sup- 
plies butter  likewise  iu  considerable  quantities ; which 
article  is  also  produced  in  groat  abundance  in  other 
parts  of  Oxfordshire,  particularly  iu  the  vicinity  of 
Bicester.  Little  cheese  Is  made  here,  and  the  produce 
of  hay  per  acre  is  estimated  to  average  nearly  two  tons. 

Lime,  peat,  and  coal-ashes  are  extensively  used  as 
manure  ; and  rags,  iu  great  quantities,  are  purchased  in 
London  fur  that  purpose.  The  breeds  of  cattle  most 
commonly  seen  in  this  County  are  the  long-horned 
Ibices!  end)  ire,  the  Alderney,  and  the  Devon ; and  oxen 
of  the  Herefordshire  breed  arc  frequently  emplojed  in 
agricultural  labour.  Of  sheep  the  South  Dow  n are  the 
most  common  ; and  of  hogs  considerable  numbers  are 
fed  lor  (he  making  of  brawn  and  sausages,  for  which, 
indeed,  Oxford  ia  noted.  The  farms  are,  generally 
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OXFORD-  speaking,  smaller  than  in  most  parts  of  England,  the 
SHIRE,  rents  seldom  exceeding  £500,  and  being  as  low  as  £20 
p^r  annum.  The  average  annual  value  of  a square  mile 
may  l>e  computed  ul  X‘7 1 0 ; and  the  estates  here  are 
usually  large,  one  rental  producing  £20,000.  another 
£12,IK)0,  and  several  varying  from  £7000  to  £30' 10. 

Forest*.  Few  Counties  in  England  are  so  well  wooded  as  this; 

and  it  is  said  by  Camden,  to  have  been  celebrated  tor 
its  vast  forests.  The  woodlands  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  classes  : 1.  groves  on  spring-woods;  2.  woods, 
consisting  of  limber  tree*  and  underwood ; 3.  coppices 
of  underwood  alone.  The  waste  lands  excepting  the 
large  tract  of  Whichwood  Forest,  are  inconsiderable.  This 
forest,  with  its  thirty-four  coppice*,  contains  6720  acres, 
and  is  subject  to  right  of  commonage  for  horses  and 
sheep  only.  It  belongs  chiefly  to  the  King  and  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  contains  a quantity  of  thriv- 
ing young  oak  timber,  with  ash,  beech,  anti  some 
elm.  After  the  coppices  have  been  cut,  which  takes 
place  every  eighteen  or  twenty-one  years,  they  are  fenoed 
for  seven  jours  to  the  exclusion  of  all  cattle  except 
deer.  The  yearly  worth  of  these  coppices  is  about  six 
shilling*  per  acre.  In  the  Chiltem  district  arc  very 
extensive,  natural  beech-wood*,  consisting,  for  the  most 
part,  of  young  tree*,  which  spring  up  from  the  failing 
of  the  beech  mast;  and  in  several  places,  particularly  at 
Blenheim,  are  large  urtificinl  plantations.  The  exten- 
sive Common  of  Otmoor,  near  Islip,  six  miles  North  of 
Oxford,  which  contains  about  1000  acres,  was  enclosed 
by  an  Act  obtained  in  1815;  aud  being  commonable  to 
eight  adjoining  townships,  the  poor  inhabitants,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  their  rights  of  Common,  after  re- 
pented nets  of  violence,  met  in  so  great  numbers  in  1830, 
that  the  military  w ere  called  in.  Most  of  the  unenclosed 
parishes  have  tracts  of  waste,  or  down  land,  appropriated 
to  pasturage ; and  alKidlington  is  an  extensive  Common, 
which,  from  May  16  till  Michaelmas,  feeds  800  cows. 

Rivm.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Thames,  (or  Iris.)  the  Chcr- 
weil,  the  Thame,  the  Eveulode,  ami  the  Wim!rus.h.  In- 
deed, so  well  watered  is  this  County,  that  seventy  streams 
which  have  their  course  in  it,  are  enumerated  by  some 
Topographers.  The  Thames  rises  in  Gloucestershire, and 
uniting  with  several  small  streams  near  Leehdale,  enters 
Oxfordshire  at  Elmscot,  where  it  takes  the  name  of 
Isis ; and,  after  flowing  hence  in  on  Easterly  and 
North-Easterly  direction,  until  it  has  received  the  Wind- 
rush  and  tins  Evenlode,  it  turns  to  the  South-East,  and 
i»  joined  by  the  Cherwell  a little  below  Oxford,  Run- 
ning then  through  an  extensive  tract  of  rich,  low  mea- 
dow, it  is  joined  by  the  Thame  ucur  Dorchester.  It 
has  been  supposed  that,  from  its  junction  with  this  small 
stream,  it  derives  its  name  of  Thames  ; but  in  various 
Grants  ami  Charters,  both  during  the  Saxon  sway  and 
since  the  Conquest,  it  is  denominated  by  the  latter  title 
in  the  higher  part*  of  its  course.  Passing  through 
Wallingford  bridge,  it  begins  to  make  an  extensive 
sweep  by  the  East  to  the  North,  enclosing  the  Southern 
extremity  of  the  County,  which  it  wholly  quits  below 
Henley,  when  it  turns  Eastward,  and  begins  to  form 
the  boundary  between  Berkshire  and  Buckinghamshire. 
The  principal  fish  contained  by  it  in  that  part  of  its 
course  which  borders  on  Oxfordshire,  are  pike,  chub, 
barbel,  perch,  eels,  roach,  dace,  gudgeons,  and  some- 
times salmon.  The  Cherwell  enters  this  County  at  its 
Northern  extremity,  and  soon  after,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Banbury,  becomes  its  Eastern  boundary.  On  entering 
finally  into  Oxfordshire,  it  receives  numerous  smaller 
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stream*;  and,  running  Southward,  joins  the  Isis  at  OXFORD. 
Oxford.  The  other  rivers  require  no  particular  men-  SHIRK, 
tion ; yet  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Windrush,  which 
passes  through  Witney,  is  of  great  service,  aud  essen- 
tially subservient  to  the  manufactories  of  that  town. 

Oxfordshire,  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  Conquest,  History, 
was  inhabited  by  the  British  Tribe  of  the  Dub  uni ; who, 
to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  Cattie>.chlani% 
offered  no  resistance  to  the  invaders,  but  embracing  t heir 
protection,  were  immediately  received  as  tributary  allies 
of  the  Roman  people.  From  this  voluntary  submission 
their  Prince,  Cogiduinnu*,  was  continued  not  only  in 
possession  of  his  lawful  dominions,  but  had  other  terri- 
tories also  annexed  to  them  ; and  these  privileges  were 
secured  to  his  successor*.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
that  the  Romans  had,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  met 
with  so  easy  a conquest,  the  Dobuni  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  treacherous  Saxons  with  well-directed  and  long- 
continued  resolution,  being  among  the  last  of  the  Britons 
who  succumbed  to  the  Suxon  joke.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Heptarchy  this  County  was  annexed  to  the 
powerful  Kingdom  of  Mercia ; aud  during  this  era 
Dorche.ster  became  the  seat  of  a Bishop**  See  ; which, 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  removed  to 
Lincoln.  At  the  same  time  the  name  Dohuni  was  merged 
in  that  of  Wiccii.  In  the  early  period « f the  Norman  Con- 
quest, Oxford  was  stormed  and  burned  by  the  Conqueror ; 
and,  in  1 142,  the  Empress  Matilda  was  besieged  by  King 
Stephen  in  the  C’asile  of  that  plage,  for  three  months ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  site  found  means  to 
escape,  accompanied  by  three  Knights  only.  Several 
person*  of  consequence  lost  both  their  lives  and  pro- 
perties here  in  the  Civil  Wars  between  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster;  but,  in  comparison  with  other 
districts,  it  suffered  but  little  from  those  sanguinary 
contests.  Indeed,  the  only  action  of  note  which  occurred 
within  its  limits  was  the  battle  of  Danesmoor,  near  Ban- 
bury, when  the  Yorkists,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
were  defeated  by  Sir  John  Conyers  with  a loss  of  more 
than  5000  men,  and  the  Earl  himself  was  made  prisoner. 

This  battle  was  fought  July  26,  1469.  Oxfordshire, 
however,  during  the  next  great  Civil  contests,  was  the 
scene  of  many  memorable  actions,  and  w as  a prey  to  all 
the  miseries  of  Uiat  evcutful  aud  dreadful  struggle.  It 
was  on  Chid  grove  Field  in  this  County  that  the  Parlia- 
mentarians were  defeated  by  Prince  Rupert,  aud  John 
Hampden  was  mortally  wounded,  on  June  IS,  1642. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  antiquity  found  Antiquities, 
in  this  County  is  the  circle  of  high  stones  called  Roll-rich 
S to  net,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chlpping-Norton.  These  stones 
were  originally  sixty  in  number,  of  which  twenty-two  only 
ore  now  standing,  and  they  formed  a circle  nearly  equal 
in  diameter  to  the  outer  one  at  Stonehenge.  Their  sixe, 
however,  since  few  of  them  exceed  four  feet  in  height 
and  sixteen  inches  in  breadth,  dwindles  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  huge  masses  of  the  Wiltshire  . 
Temple.  One  of  the  largest,  w hich  measures  eight  feet 
in  height,  ami  seven  in  breadth,  is  denominated  the 
King-itunc,  from  a tradition  that  an  ancient  Monarch 
and  his  Court  were  converted  into  stones  on  this  spot. 

Several  curious  British  coins  have  been  found  in  the 
County,  us  well  as  Roman  coin*  and  tessellated  pave- 
ments. Many  borrow*  too  are  met  with  here ; one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  termed  Aatal  Harrow , 
in  the  vicinity  of  Airman  Street.  Thera  are  but  lew 
relic*  of  Roman  military  works  in  Oxfordshire,  owing  to 
the  constant  friendship  maintained  betwixt  that  people 
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OXFORD-  and  Ihe  ancient  inhabitants.  The  traces  of  a Roman 
SHIRK,  station  may  be  observed  at  Alccstcr,  or  Aldchciitcr,  the 
''■—v-**"  Alauna  of  the  Itinerary;  and  Dorchester  and  Swaldiif 
are  believed  to  have  been  posts  of  some  consequence. 
Of  the  four  Roman  roads,  or  Consular  ways  the  Ikmitld 
Sired  traverses  the  Southern  part  of  Oxfordshire, 
from  North-East  to  South-West;  and  its  course  may 
still  tie  traced  with  tolerable  accuracy.  It  enters  from 
Buckinghamshire  at  the  Parish  of  Chinnor,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  base  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  leaves 
Lewknor,  Shirburn,  and  Watliugton  to  the  North- 
West;  and,  passing  Jpsden,  may  l>e  followed  within 
three  miles  of  Goring.  There  are  many  vicinal  ways 
in  the  County,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Aktman 
Street.  This  road  enters  Oxfordshire  from  Bucks,  ill 
the  Parish  of  Ambros-den,  and,  stretching  through  the 
broadest  part  of  the  County,  paws  through  Blenheim 
Park,  and  thence  to  Broadwcll  Grove,  whence  it  con- 
tinues in  nearly  a straight  line  towards  Gloucester* 
shire.  Many  minor  roads  branch  off  from  it  during  its 
course;  and  a vallum,  or  long  carih-work,  called 
Crime's  Dike,  or  Devil's  Ditch  runs  between  Mongewell 
and  Nuffield.  The  principal  places  in  the  County, 
during  the  Saxon  and  Danish  sway,  were  Banbury, 
Bensington,  Bireocester,  or  Bicester,  Burford,  Thame, 
Chip  ping- Norton,  Bnmplon,  Woodstock,  and  l slip.  At 
this  last- mentioned  place  King  Edward  the  Confessor 
was  born,  and  Woodstock  was  afterwards  the  residence 
of  many  monarch*  of  the  Norman  Dynasty,  At  Castle- 
ton,  Adwell,  Chippinjt-Xorton,  and  some  other  places, 
may  be  traced  the  remains  of  Saxon  and  Danish  en- 
campments. Numerous  fortresses  were  erected  after 
the  Conquest  by  the  express  mandate  William,  ill 
order  to  overawe  his  new  subjects.  The  principal  of 
these  in  Oxfordshire  were  the  Castles  of  Oxford,  Hamp- 
ton, Banbury,  Deddington,  Ardley,  and  Middleton;  all 
places  of  considerable  strength,  and  still  retaining  marks 
of  their  former  consequence  as  military  positions.  At 
the  period  of  the  Dissolution,  the  number  of  Religious 
houses  in  this  County  amounted  to  about  forty.  In 
this  computation  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  arc  of  course 
not  taken  into  the  accouul  There  are  numerous  fine 
specimens  of  Saxon  or  early  Norman  architecture 
throughout  the  Shire,  and  among  these  may  be  par- 
ticularly instanced  the  Parochial  Church  of  IHley.  Its 
private  mansions  likewise  are  numerous  and  magni- 
ficent. Blenheim  House  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  sumptuous  residences  in  the  Kingdom ; and 
Ditchley  Park,  belonging  to  Lord  Viscount  Dillon, 
Nuneham-Courtney  to  the  late  Earl  of  Harcourt,  and 
Wroxlon  Priory  to  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  muy  be  in- 
stanced ns  u tew.  out  of  many,  possessing  both  beauty 
fend  grandeur  of  appearance. 

Krcluviiuti-  Tliis  County  lies  in  the  Diocese  of  Oxford,  and  in  the 
cal  and  Civil  Province  of  Canterbury.  It  forms  an  Archdeaconry, 
Divisions,  comprising  nine  Deaneries  and  212  Parishes;  of  which 
99  are  Rectories,  72  Vicarages,  and  the  remainder  Per- 
petual Curacies.  Three  Knights  are  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  the  Shire;  two  Representatives  for  the  City; 
two  for  the  University  of  Oxford  ; and  one  for  Banbury. 
Woodstock,  which  used  to  return  two,  was  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Assizes  are  held  at  Oxford, 
where  is  the  County  Gaol,  and  the  Quarter  Sessions  at 
the  same  City. 

Geology  This  County  doc*  not  present  any  object  of  interest  to 
■mil  Mine-  Mineralogist.  No  metal  of  any  kind  is  found  here  ; 

8®r’  and  although  Dr.  Plot  asserts  that  a silver  mine  was  for- 


merly worked  in  the  Chiltern  district,  there  appears  to  be  OXFORD- 
no  foundation  for  the  report.  Ochre  of  excellent  quality  SH1RB.' 
and  in  considerable  quantities  is  met  with  nearShotovcr,  v,— “■ v* ^ 
and  a variety  of  clays  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford, 
which,  however,  from  the  superiority  of  those  of  Staf- 
fordshire for  the  purpose*  of  pottery,  have  fallen  into 
disuse.  Quarries  of  freestone  are  numerous  ; limestone 
is  plentiful  ; and  slate,  fit  for  roofing,  is  obtained  in 
various  parts.  In  the  extensive  bed  of  gravel  on  which 
Oxford  stands,  many  curious  fossils  ure  found,  snch  as 
fragments  of  the  teeth,  tusks,  ami  bones  of  elephants, 
bones  of  the  hippopotamus,  horses’  teeth,  and  horns  of 
a species  of  stag,  sometimes  in  a state  of  entire  pre- 
servation. The  medicinal  springs  (being  chiefly  chaly- 
beate) are  very  abundant.  The  chief  manufactures  are  Mannfkc- 
the  weaving  of  blankets  at  Witney,  and  those  of  gloves  tuns, 
mid  articles  of  polished  steel  at  Woodstock.  The  glove 
manufacture  was  begun  about  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, and  furnishes  employment  to  numerous  poor  for 
many  miles  around.  At  Banbury  is  made  a coarse  kind 
of  velvet  called  Shag  ; and  large  quantities  of  malt  are 
sent  from  Henley  to  the  London  market.  In  the 
Southern  part  of  the  County  the  female  poor  derive  a 
subsistence  from  lacc-tuakiug. 

Population,  in  1801*  109,620;  in  1811,  119J.91  ; in  Population. 
1921,  136,971;  in  1631,  152,100. 

The  rales  ruined  in  the  County,  for  the  year  ending 
March  25,  1927,  amounted  to  iri39,005  ; the  expen- 
diture to  £ 1 3 5,886,  of  which  Jt\  19,738.  19*.  were  ap- 
plied for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Oxford,  the  capital  City  of  the  County,  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Cherwell  and  the  Thames,  54  miles 
West  North-West  of  London.  It  is  a Bishop’s  Sec,  hav- 
ing been  made  bo  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  has  been  the 
scat  of  a University  ever  since  the  reign  of  Alfred,  who 
once  resided  there.  According  to  Camden,  even  iii  the 
times  of  the  Britons,  “ the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had 
consecrated  this  City  to  the  Muses,  translating  them  from 
Cricklade  hither,  as  to  a more  fruitful  uursery.”  After- 
wards, in  the  days  of  their  successors,  the  Saxons,  a 
Monastery  was  founded  here  by  St  Frideswide,  whose 
shrine  is  now  preserved  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
which  Monastery  was  burnt  down,  and  rebuilt  by  King 
Ethclred.  In  the  year  866,  Alfred  founded  three  Col- 
leges for  the  study  of  Philosophy,  Grammar,  and  Divi- 
nity. During  the  struggle*  with  the  Danes,  Oxford 
suffered  very  severely';  four  time*  was  it  partly  burned  and 
plundered  by  them,  viz.  in  the  years  979,  1009,  1013, 
and  1032.  Harold  Hare  foot,  who  was  crowned  here 
a.  d.  1036,  so  cruelly  revenged  the  death  of  some  of  hi* 
followers,  who  were  slain  in  a quarrel,  that  the  Univer- 
sity remained  almost  in  a ruined  state  until  the  invasion 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  tiadition  that  this 
Prince  laid  siege  to  Oxford  a.  d.  1067,  and  that  it  was 
deserted  until  a.  d.  1129,  is  moat  probably  erroneous; 
ns  we  find  that  Ingulphus,  who  lived  between  these  pe- 
riods, was  sent  there  to  study,  which  proves  that  irmust 
have  had  some  character  nl  that  time,  aud  that  it  was 
frequented  as  a University.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
he  gave  great  part  of  it  to  a Norman,  uamed  Robert 
D’Oylcy,  who  built  the  Castle  a.  n.  1071.  Part  of  this 
fortress  remain*  now,  and  is  converted  into  a gaol. 

On  the  North  of  u street  which  bears  the  same  name 
stood  till  very  lately  the  remains  of  Beaumont  Cnslle, 
which  ims  built  by  Henry  1.,  and  in  which  Richard 
Cmur  de  Lion  was  born.  The  affrays  between  the 
University  and  the  citizens,  which  have  gradually 
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OXFORD,  become  les*  frequent,  and  have  of  late  year*  ceased  alto- 
gcther,  were  in  the  reign  of  John  so  serious  that  many 
of  the  former  quitted  the  town  for  a time.  A Parliament 
was  held  here  by  Henry  III.  when  he  confirmed  the 
privileges  of  the  University,  which  at  that  time  contained 
30,000  students,  and  it  was  assembled  here  again, 
A.  r>.  1GG5,  in  consequence  of  the  Plague  raging  in  Lon- 
don. During  the  Civil  War,  Charles  I.  held  his  Court 
here,  and  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  many  of  the 
Colleges  replenished  his  exhausted  coffers  by  melting 
down  their  plate  for  his  use.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
University,  the  students  resided  in  the  houses  of  Burgh- 
ers, called  Halls  or  Inns,  which  were  consequently  so 
numerous,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  only 
three  Colleges  had  been  founded,  they  arc  said  to  have 
amounted  to  300,  and  Sir  John  Pe-didl  enumerates 
from  Wood's  MSS.  200.  As  the  number  of  Colleges 
increased,  that  of  the  Halls  diminished,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  only  eight  remained,  of  which  three  were 
converted  into  Colleges,  and  consequently  their  number 
is  now  reduced  to  five. 

Constitu-  The  following  is  the  Constitution  of  the  University. 

lion  of  the  Jt  is  a Corporate  Body,  known  by  the  title  of  “the 

University.  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of 
Oxford/'  which  style  was  confirmed  by  the  13th  of  Eiiz. 
c.  29.  It  is  governed  by  Statutes  of  its  own  forming, 
which  were  for  a long  time  confused  ami  undigested, 
until  Archbishop  Laud  compiled  his  code,  called  Corpus 

Congrega-  Statutorum  Univrnitati*  Oxoniensit.  The  business  of 
* the  University  is  transacted  in  two  Houses,  the  House  of 

Congregation  and  the  House  of  Convocation ; in  both  of 
which  preside  the  Chancellor,  Vice  Chancellor,  or  one  of 
his  four  deputies,  and  the  two  Proctors  or  their  deputies. 
The  House  of  Congregation  consists  wholly  of  Regents, 
either  necessary  or  ad  placitum.  By  necessary  Regents 
is  meant  ail  Doctors  and  Masters  of  Arts  during  the  year 
which  commences  with  the  first  Act  (the  first  Tuesday  in 
J uly)  after  their  respective  degrees.  Regents  ad  placitum 
are  nil  Masters  of  Arts  during  the  second  year  of  their 
Regency,  all  Heads  of  Colleges  and  Halls,  and  fn  their 
absence  their  deputies,  the  Professors  and  Public  Exa- 
miners, and  the  Deans  of  Colleges.  The  business  of  this 
House  is  principally  confined  to  passing  G races  and  Dis- 
pensations, and  granting  Degrees,  in  which  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  has  an  absolute  negative  singly,  and  the  two 
Proctors  jointly.  Every  Regent  also  has  a suspending 
negative  on  each  Grace  three  times,  bilt  before  the  fourth 
time  he  must  state  his  reasons  privately,  and  submit 
them  to  the  decision  of  the  House. 

Cotmtea-  The  House  of  Convocation  consists  both  of  Regents 
and  Non-Regents,  and  its  business  extends  to  every 
thing  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  University.  Rut 
if  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  enact  any  new  Statute,  the 
proposition  must  be  referred  first  to  the  hebdomadal 
meeting  of  Heads  of  Houses. 

The  University  Court,  of  which  the  Vice  Chancellor, 

’ his  deputy,  or  assessor,  is  Judge,  has  power  over  all  Civil 
Actions  iu  which  a member  of  the  University  is  one  of  the 
parties,  except  in  cases  wherein  the  right  of  freehold  is 
concerned.  From  its  sentence  there  is  an  appeal  to 
delegates  appointed  by  Congregation,  thence  to  Convo- 
cation, and  if  all  three  agree,  the  decision  is  final,  if  not, 
the  last  resort  is  to  Judges  appointed  by  the  Crown  under 
the  Great  Seal  in  Chancery.  In  criminal  matters,  its 
jurisdiction  extends  to  all  offences  under  treason  and 
felony,  which  are  tried  by  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward  of  the  University. 


The  University  Officers  are,  1.  the  Chancellor,  who  is  OXFORD 
elected  by  Convocation ; this  office  was  formerly  trien- 
nial,  ancl  sometimes  annual ; the  first  Chancellor  who  ^ST****1* 
was  elected  for  life  was  John  Russell,  Bishop  of  Lon-  Officers, 
don,  a.  d.  1494.  He  does  not  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  University,  except  at  his  Installation  and  at  Royal 
visits.  2.  The  High  Steward,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Chancellor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Convocation.  3. 

The  Vice  Chancellor,  who  is  annually  nominated  by  the 
Chancellor  fcom  the  Heads  of  Houses,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Convocation  ; he  chooses  four  deputies,  culled 
Pro-Vice  Chancellors,  and  generally  holds  Iris  office  for 
four  years  by  unnual  nomination.  He  is  a Magistrate 
of  the  University  and  the  County  of  the  City  of  Oxford, 
and  of  the  County  of  Rerks.  4.  The  Proctors  arc  two 
Masters  of  Arts  of  at  least  four,  and  not  more  than  ten 
years  from  their  Regency ; they  were  originally  eleettti 
by  vote,  but  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance  this  occa- 
sioned, they  have  been  since  the  year  1629  chosen  accord- 
ing to  a cycle  of  the  several  Colleges.  Their  duty  with 
their  four  deputies,  who  are  four  Masters  of  Arts  chosen  by 
themselves,  is  to  enforce  the  discipline  of  the  University. 

5.  The  two  Burgesses  are  elected  by  the  Members  of 
Convocation,  and  when  once  chosen  generally  are  allowed 
to  retain  their  seats  for  life.  6.  The  Public  Orator  is 
chosen  by  Convocation,  and  must  be  at  least  either 
B.  C.  L.  or  M.  A.:  he  writes  Letters  and  Addresses, 
presents  those  on  whom  the  Honorary  Degree  of  M.  A. 
is  conferred,  and  delivers  the  Creweian  Oration  alter- 
nately with  the  Professor  of  Poetry'.  This  office  was 
established  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1564.  7.  The  Re- 
gistrar is  elected  by  Convocation,  and  registers  all  Acts, 

Decrees,  Statutes,  Admissions  to  Degrees,  Ac.,  and  is  the 
only  person  authorized  to  give  a certificate  of  gradua- 
tion at  the  University.  8.  The  Clerks  of  the  Market  are 
appointed  atimially  to  take  care  of  the  assize  of  bread, 
the  weights  and  measures,  and  to  punish  offenders,  Ac. 

There  are  five  Hcgius  Professorships,  Divinity,  Professors. 
Civil  Law,  Medicine,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  founded 
by  Henry  VIII. ; one  Professorship  of  Divinity  founded 
by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry 
VII.;  one  of  Natural  Philosophy  founded  by  Sir 
William  Sedley,  in  1618;  of  Geometry  and  Astronomy 
by  Sir  Henry  Seville  in  1G19;  of  Moral  Philosophy 
by  Dr.  White,  1621  ; Ancient  History*  by  W.  Camden, 

1622;  Music  by  Dr.  Heather,  1626;  Arabic  by  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  1636;  Regius  Professorship  of  Botany, 

1793  ; Poetry  by  H.  Bitkhead,  D.C.L.,  which  is  held 
for  five  years;  Regius  Professorship  of  Modern  His- 
tory and  Languages  by  George  I.,  1724  ; Anglo-Saxon 
by  Dr.  Richard  ltawliuson,  1750,  held  fur  five  years, 
and  every  fifth  tarn  to  be  given  to  St.  John’s  College, 
in  which  the  founder  was  educated  ; Common  Law  by 
Charles  Vincr,  1755;  Clinical  Medicine  by  the  Earl  of 
Litchfield,  1772;  Lord  Almoner’s  Reader  in  Arabic, 
appointed  by  the  Ijorel  Almoner  and  paid  out  of  the 
Almonry  bounty;  Anatomy,  Practice  of  Medicine,  and 
Chemistry  by  Dr.  George  Aldrich,  1803;  Political  Eco- 
nomy by  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.,  1925,  held  for  five 
years;  Sanscrit  by  Colonel  Roden,  II.  E.  I.S.,  1830; 
a Lectureship  in  Anatomy  also  was  founded  about  the 
year  1750  by  Dr.  Matthew  Lee,  and  Readers  in  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology  are  sup- 
ported by  an  annual  grant  from  the  Crown. 

There  are,  likewise,  for  the  encouragement  of  Stndents 
Public  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  Prize*,  open  to 
the  University.  In  1714,  according  to  the  Will  of  Dr 
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OXFORD.  Radcliflfe,  two  travelling  Fellowships  of  the  value  of 
«£30il  per  annum  for  ten  years  were  founded  for  Masters 
of  Arts  who  had  entered  on  the  study  of  Physic,  and 
who  were  to  pass  half  the  term  of  years  abroad  ; two 
Fellowships  and  five  Scholarships  likewise  were  founded 
by  Mr.  V'iner  for  the  study  of  the  Civil  Law;  three  by 
Lord  Craven  in  1647;  four  by  Dr.  Irelnnd,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  in  1825;  two  by  Colonel  linden  for 
the  study  of  Sanscrit ; some  for  Hebrew  students  by 
Mrs.  Kennicott,  by  Dr.  Pusev,  his  brother.  Mr.  Pusey, 
and  Dr.  El  I erf  on ; four  for  the  encouragement  of  Ma- 
thematics by  Public  Subscription,  and  one  for  the  Study 
of  the  Law,  founded  in  commemoration  of  the  services 
Pnie*.  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon.  There  are  three  Chancellor’s 
Prizes  for  the  best  I^itin  and  English  Essays,  and  the 
beat  copy  of  Latin  Verses ; one  founded  by  Sir  Roger 
Newdigate  for  English  Verse,  ami  one  by  Dr.  EHerton 
for  the  best  Theological  Essay.  The  Essays  are  to  be 
written  for  by  Bachelors  of  Arts,  the  Poems  by  Under- 
graduates. 

Colleges.  The  number  of  Collegiate  Establishments  in  Oxford 
is  twenty-four,  m.  nineteen  Colleges  and  five  Halls. 
Merton.  The  oldest  is  Merton,  which  was  founded  originally  at 
Maldon  in  Surrey,  by  Walter  de  Merton,  Risltop  of 
Rochester,  nnd  Lord  High  Cham  el  lor  in  1264,  and 
removed  to  Oxford  in  1274.  The  old  foundation  was 
increased  at  different  times,  and  consists  of  a Warden, 
twenty-fonr  Fellows,  fourteen  Portiontstae  or  Post- 
Matters,  four  Scholars,  two  Chaplains,  and  two  Clerks. 
Natives  of  the  following  Dioceses  are  not  eligible  to  Fel- 
lowships : St.  Asaph,  Bangor.  St.  David’s,  Llamlatf, 
Hereford,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Rochester,  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  Chester,  and  Carlisle.  The  ( hapel  of  this 
University.  College  is  likewise  the  Parish  Church.  University  Col- 
lege was  first  established  by  Alfred  in  872.  but  was 
restored  in  1219  by  William  of  Durham,  nnd  its  first 
Statutes  are  dated  1249.  The  foundation  is  for  a 
Master,  twelve  Fellows,  eighteen  Scholars,  and  Exhi- 
bitioner*. The  Fellowships,  except  four,  which  are  open 
to  any  part  of  England,  are  confined  to  the  County  of 
Durham  and  the  Dioceses  of  York,  Durham,  and  Car- 
lisle. !)r.  Rudcliffe’*  travelling  Fellows  ha\e  chambers 
BaliiuL  assigned  them  in  this  College.  Bailiol  was  founded  by 
John  Bailiol,  futher  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  ami  Dc- 
vorguilla  his  wife,  sometime  between  1263  and  1268,  for 
n Master,  nine  Fellows,  nnd  ten  Scholars.  To  these 
were  added  one  Fellow-hip  and  two  Scholarships  by 
Ludv  E.  Periam,  and  two  Fellowships  and  two  Scholar- 
ship by  Blundell  confined  to  Tiverton  School. 
The  rest  arc  entirely  open.  There  are,  likewise,  some 
valuable  Exhibitions  especially  those  founded  by  John 
Snell  for  the  support  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  This 
College  possesses  the  singular  privilege  of  electing  its 
Exeter.  own  Visitor.  Exeter  College  was  founded  in  1314  by 
Walter  de  Stapledon,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  removed 
hi*  Scholars  hither  from  Hart  llall,  and  made  & foun- 
dation for  a Rector  and  twelve  Fellows  Killed  Staple- 
don  llall.  The  Fellows  were  to  lie  elected  from  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall.  The  present  name  was  given  by 
Edmund  Strafford.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  in  1 404 
added  two  Fellowships  for  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury. 
Others  were  added  at  different  times,  and  there  are  now 
twenty-five  Fellows,  beside*  Scholars  and  Exhibitioners. 
OrieL  Oriel  was  founded  by  Edwaril  II.  in  1326,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Adam  de  Bromc  his  Almoner,  fur  a Provost 
and  ten  Fellow*.  This  number  has  since  been  increased 
to  eighteen,  all  of  which  are  open,  except  four  confined 
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Queen’s  College  was  founded  in  1340  by  Rol»ert  Eggles- 
field.  Confessor  to  Philippa,  Queen  of  Edward  Hi.,  for  a Qut*o‘«. 
Provost  and  twelve  Fellows,  (since  increased  to  sixteen,) 
to  be  chosen  from  Cumberland  and  Wealmorelaud.  To 
these  he  intended  to  add  seventy  poor  Scholars,  but  died 
before  his  design  was  perfected.  Eight  Fellowships 
and  four  Scholarships  entirely  opeu,  and  four  Exhibi- 
tions for  the  Province  of  Canterbury  have  been  since 
founded  by  John  Michel,  Esq.  There  are,  likewise, 
many  Exhibitions.  New  College  was  founded  in  1386,  New  Cot 
by  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  1*8®- 
founder  of  Winchester  College,  for  a Warden,  seventy 
Fellows  and  Scholars,  leu  Chaplains,  nu  Organist,  three 
Clerks,  and  six  teen  Choristers.  All  itic  Fellows  and 
Scholars  are  elected  from  Winchester  College.  Lincoln  Liacolu. 
was  founded  by  Richard  Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
in  1427,  for  a Rector  and  seven  Fellows.  Five  more 
were  added  in  1479  by  Thomas  Rotherham,  who  limited 
the  election  of  Fellows  to  the  old  Dioceses  of  Lincoln 
and  York,  except  one  for  the  Diocese  of  Wells.  There 
are,  likewise,  eight  Scholars,  twelve  Exhibitioners,  and 
a Bible  Clerk.  All  Souls,  founded  in  1437  by  Henry  All  Soul*. 
Chichele,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  a Warden, 
forty  Fellows,  two  Chaplains,  and  Clerk*.  Magdalen  Magdalen. 
College  was  founded  in  1456  by  William  of  Way  nfleet, 

Bishop  of  Winchester,  for  a President,  forty  Fellows, 
thirty  Demies,  a Schoolmaster,  an  Usher,  four  Chap- 
lains, an  Organist,  eight  Clerks  and  sixteen  Choristers. 

The  Fellows  and  Demies  are  elected  from  certain  Coun- 
ties and  Dioceses  exclusively.  Braier-nose  College,  for-  Braten- 
merly  called  the  King's  Hall,  was  founded  in  1 50D  by  Wil-  •ww* 

1 io.cn  Smith,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton, 

Knight,  for  the  old  Diocese  of  Litchfield  ami  Coventry, 
if  any  bom  there  are  eligible,  if  not  the  Society  must 
choose  out  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  if  none  there 
are  found  competent  the  Fellowship  is  open  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Eight  Fellowships  have  since  been  added, 
beside*  Scholarships  and  Exhilntions,  so  that  the  pre- 
sent foundation  consists  of  a Principal,  twenty  Fellows, 
thirty  two  Scholars,  and  fifteen  Exhibitioners.  Corpus  Cocjmb 
Christi  College  was  founded  1516,  by  Richard  Fox,  Cluwfc. 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  for  a President,  twenty  Fellows, 
twenty  Scholars,  and  two  Chaplains.  The  Fellows  are 
elected  from  the  Scholars,  and  the  latter  from  certain 
Counties  and  Dioceses  exclusively.  There  are  also 
four  Exhibitioners  not  confined  to  Counties.  Christ  Chriat 
Church  was  originally  founded  by  Cardinal  W olscy.  Church, 
but  before  his  foundation  was  complete  Henry  VIII. 
seized  on  and  reestablished  it  in  1532  under  his 
own  name.  This  foundation  was  suppressed  in  1545, 
and  in  the  year  following  the  present  establishment 
was  constituted  for  a Dean,  eight  Canons,  eight 
Chaplains,  a Schoolmaster,  an  Organist,  eight  ( lerks, 
eight  Choristers,  and  one  hundred  Students,  to  which  one 
more  was  added  by  W.  Thu r* tone.  Esq-,  in  1664.  Some 
of  the  Students  are  elected  from  Westminster  School, 
the  rest  are  In  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  and  (.  anons. 

Trinity  College  was  originally  founded  by  Edward  111.,  Trinity. 
Richard  II.,  ami  the  Prior*  nnd  Bishop*  of  Durham, 
but  was  suppressed  at  the  Reformation.  In  15o4  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  Knight,  endowed  the  present  foundation 
for  a President,  twelve  Fellows,  and  twelve  Scholars. 

To  these  R.  Blount.  Esq.,  added  one  more,  and  Exhibi- 
tions have  been  also  given  by  other  benefactors.  St.  St.  John**. 
John’s  College  was  founded  in  1557  by  Sir  Thomas 
White,  Knight,  for  a President,  fifty  Fellow*  and  Sell©- 
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Un,  a Chaploia,  an  Orpinwt,  two  Bible  Clerks,  six 
Singing  Men,  «ii  Choristers,  and  two  Sextons.  AM  the 
Fellows,  except  six  of  the  founders  kindred,  two  from 
Coventry,  two  from  Heading;,  and  one  from  Tunbridge 
Schools,  are  elected  from  Merchant  Taylors’  School. 
Jesus  College  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1571, 
and  endowed  by  Hugh  Price,  D.C.L.,  lor  a Principal, 
eight  Fellows,  and  eight  Scholars  ; having  been  in- 
creased by  different  benefactors  it  now  consists  of  nine- 
teen Fellows  and  eighteen  Scholars  besides  Exhibi- 
tioners. Wadham  College  was  founded  in  1613  bj 
Nicholas  and  Dorothy  Wadham,  for  a Worden,  fifteen 
Fellows,  fifteen  Scholars,  two  Chaplains,  und  two  Clerks. 
The  Fellows,  who  are  superannuated  eighteen  years 
after  the  expiration  of  their  Regency,  ure  elected  Irom 
the  Scholars,  of  whom  three  are  chosen  from  Somerset- 
shire, three  from  Essex,  and  the  remainder  from  any 
part  of  Great  Britain.  Pembroke  College',  originally 
Broad-CIatc  Hall,  was  founded  1624,  by  Thomas  Tes- 
dole,  Esq.,  and  Richard  Wightwick,  for  a Master,  ten 
Fellows,  und  ten  Scholars  chosen  from  the  founder's 
kindred  and  Abingdou  School.  Four  Fellowships 
and  twenty  Scholarships  have  since  been  added  by  dif- 
ferent benefactors.  The  College  obtained  its  name  from 
the  Ivarl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  Chuncelior  of  the  Uni- 
versity w hen  it  was  founded.  Worcester  College,  for- 
merly Glruceslcr  Hull,  was  founded  in  1714  by  Sir 
Thomas  Cookes,  Burt.,  for  a Provost,  six  Fellows,  and 
six  Scholais  to  lie  elected  from  certain  Schools  in  Wor- 
cestershire. The  number  of  Fellows  have  been  since 
increased  to  twenty-one,  that. of  the  Scholars  to  sixteen. 
There  are  also  three  Exhibitioners  and  iwo  Bible  Clerks. 
The  Halls  differ  from  Colleges  in  not  being  incor- 
porated, and  therefore  whatever  property  they  possess  is 
held  in  trust  by  the  University,  The  Principals  are 
appointed  by  the  Chancellor,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any 
College  except  Worcester.  The  Headship  of  St.  Ed- 
mund Hull  fa  vested  in  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of 
Queen’s  College.  With  respect  to  all  privileges,  Mem- 
bers of  f lulls  stand  on  exactly  the  same  fouling  with 
those  of  Colleges.  St.  Mary  Hall  was  the  Parsonoge- 
honse  of  St.  Mary's  until  F.dward  11.  gave  it  to  Oriel 
College  in  1325,  and  in  1333  it  was  converted  into  a 
Hall.  Magdalen  Hall,  which  formerly  was  attached  to 
Magdalen  College,  became  an  independent  Hull  in 
1602,  and  in  ££22  w«*  removed  to  Hertford  College 
vvhith’Ttail  lapsed  to  the  Crown.  New  l nit  Mull  was 
formerly  culled  Tri  fleck's  Inn.  In  the  Civil  war  it  was 
used  as  a Mint  in  which  the  plate  of  the  Colleges  was 
melted  down  for  1C h aides  I.  St.  Alban  Hall  was  so 
called  after  Robert  1>  St.  Alban,  who  conveyed  the 
tenement  to  the  Nuns  at  Liltlemore ; on  their  Dissolution 
it  became  private  property,  but  in  1547  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Merton  College,  and  sometime  ufter  established 
as  a Hall.  St.  Edmund  Hall,  named  after  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111.,  fa  the 
most  undent  of  the  Halls;  in  1269  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Canons  of  Osney.  After  the  Dissolution  of  Monas- 
teries it  was  purchased  by  a Provost  of  Queen's,  ami 
bequeathed  by  him  in  1537  to  that  Society. 

The  number  of  Members  of  the  University  fa  now 
(1832)  5274.  They  may  be  divided  into  Foundation 
ami  Independent  Members.  The  former  are  the  lleud* 
of  Colleges,  the  Fellows,  the  Scholars,  who  arc  some- 
times Probationary  Fellows,  the  Chaplains,  Clerks,  and 
Clioffatcr*.  The  latter  ure  the  Students,  .Noblemen, 
Genticuieu  Commoners  nud  Commoners.  Every  Mem- 


ber, when  matriculated,  subscribes  the  Thirty -nine  Ar-  OXFORD, 
tides,  und  if  sixteen  years  of  age,  takes  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  ami  supremacy,  ami  swears  to  observe  the  Oath. 
Statutes  and  Privileges  of  the  University. 

The  principal  University  Buildings  arc,  1.  The  Buildings. 
Bodleian  Library,  which  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  Knight  To  this  Library  is  sent  a copy  of  every 
book  printed  in  this  Country.  It  is  under  the  care  of 
Curators,  a Librarian,  two  under  Librarians,  and  two 
Assistants,  There  fa  likewise  a Picture  Gallery  attached. 

The  rest  of  the  quadrangle  in  which  it  is  situated  is 
occupied  by  Public  Schools  and  Lecture  Rooms,  in 
one  of  which  is  deposited  the  vuluablc  collection  of 
Marbles  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  2.  The 
Theatre,  which  was  built  by  Gilbert  Sheldon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  1669,  at  the  expense  of  £J  5,000, 

The  Commemoration  of  benefactors  fa  annually  held 
here,  the  Prize  Compositions  are  recited,  and  some  Ho- 
norary Degrees  conferred.  Two  Curators,  appointed 
by  Convocation,  have  the  care  of  the  building.  3.  The 
Afthmolean  Museum  was  built  ut  the  charge  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  1683,  and  furnished  by  Elias  A shin  ole,  Esq., 
whose  Collection  has  been  since  increased  by  other 
donations.  The  MSS.  of  Dugdftle  and  Wood  are  kept 
here.  The  building,  which  also  contains  a Chemical 
Laboratory  ond  Lecture  Rooms,  is  under  the  care  of 
Visitors,  who  appoint  a Keeper.  3.  The  Clarendon 
building  was  completed  in  1715.  from  the  profits  of 
Clarendon’s  History  of  the  Rebellion  j till  lately  it  was 
used  for  the  University  Priming  Press,  but  is  now  con- 
verted into  offices  and  Lecture  Rooms.  4.  The  Uni- 
versity Press  fa  now  transferred  to  a new  splendid 
building  to  the  North  of  Worcester  College ; it  is 
tinder  the  management  of  eleven  Delegates,  including 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors,  5.  The  Rwdclitfc 
Library,  founded  by  John  lludclifl'e  in  1714,  who 
appropriated  £40,000,  for  the  building,  besides  an 
endowment  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  a salary 
for  the  Librarian;  it  wok  completed  in  1749.  The 
Books  contained  in  it  are  principally  Medicine  and 
Natural  Philosophy.  6.  The  Observatory  was  erected 
by  Dr.  RadclifTe’*  trustees,  ut  the  cost  of  £30.000,  after 
an  adaptation  of  the  Temple  of  the  Wiuds.  it  contains 
a house  for  the  Observer,  and  rooms  for  his  Assistant. 
Astronomical  observation*  are  doily  made  and  regularly 
recorded.  7.  The  Botanic  Garden  was  founded  by 
Danvers,  Earl  of  Dunby,  in  1632,  to  which,  in  1728, 

W.  Shcnird,  D.  C.  L.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s,  bequeathed 
his  Herbarium,  and  an  endowment  for  a Professorship. 

8.  St,  Mary's  Church,  besides  being  u Purfali  Church, 
fa  used  also  for  the  University  Sermon,  and  Bumpton 
Lectures.  Oxford  cmitnin*  also  twelve  other  Parish 
Churches,  a Music  Room,  ut  which  terminal  concerts 
ure  held,  and  two  handsome  Bridges,  one  of  which  has 
been  lately  erected. 

The  Citizens  of  Oxford  have  nearly  the  same  pri-  City, 
vileges  as  those  of  London,  The  Corporation  con- 
sists of  a Mayor,  High-6  toward.  Recorder,  lour  Al- 
dermen, eight  Assistant*,  two  Bailiffs,  Town  Clerk* 
two  Chamberlains,  and  twenty-four  Common  Counril- 
men.  The  Mayor  officiates  at  a Coronation  in  the  but- 
tery, and  receives  as  his  perquisite  a silver-gilt  bowl. 

On  all  public  ceremonies  he  ranks  next  to  the  Chancellor 
or  Vice-Chancellor,  who  administers,  on  Ins  entry  into 
office,  un  outli  to  him  to  maintain  the  Privileges  of  the 
University.  In  the  Town  Hull  the  Assizes  and  Petty 
Session*  are  held.  The  Markets  are  on  Wednesdays 
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OXFORD,  and  Saturdays.  Distant  from  London  54  miles  West  by 
North.  Population,  in  1831,  20,43*1. 

Of  the  chief  towns  in  this  County,  Banbury,  Bur- 
ford,  and  Chipping  Norton  have  been  separately  de- 

Biccrfcr.  scribed. 

Bicester,  a Market  Town  of  considerable  antiquity, 
stands  on  a flat  near  the  Eastern  borders  ol  the  County. 

It  is  divided  into  two  townships,  the  King's  end  and  the 
Market  end ; the  town  is  well  built,  and  contains  a 
handsome  pointed  Church  with  a lofty  tower.  The 
rivulet  Bure,  which  runs  by  it,  enters  the  Cherwell  at 
Islip.  A Roman  Station,  Akhester,  stands  about  a mile 
and  a half  South-West  from  Bicester.  Some  lace*  making 
is  carried  on  in  the  town,  which  is  celebrated  fur  its  malt- 
liquor,  and  manufactures  leather  slippers  very  largely. 
Distant  14  miles  N.  E.  from  Oxford,  54  £ from  Lon- 
don. Population,  in  1831,  286S. 

Deriding-  Deddinglan,  on  the  Northern  border  of  the  County, 
ton  was  ol,ce  a Corporate  Town,  arid  returned  two  Members 

to  Parliament  in  30  Edward  I.  and  32  and  33  of  Ed- 
ward Ilf.,  but  was  afterwards  relieved  by  its  own  Petition 
from  thut  burden.  It  is  a mean  town,  without  any 
staple  manufacture,  but  the  Ale  here  is  so  good  as  to  have 
obtained  for  it  the  characteristic  Provincial  sobriquet  of 
Drunken  Deddington.  The  Church  is  a handsome  pointed 
building,  with  a tower  which  probably  was  loftier  before 
it  was  rebuilt  in  1634.  Piers  Gavcston,  the  Favourite 
of  Edward  II.,  was  drugged  to  execution  from  this 
town.  Dr.  Plot,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  XVlIth 
Century,  mentions  that  even  in  his  time  the  ancient 
Game  of  Quiutin  was  much  practised  in  it.  Distant 
from  Oxford  17  mites  N.,  from  London  69.  Popula- 
tion, in  1831,  2078. 

1 leaky  H chief  upon  Thames  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 

JJp®  banks  of  the  River  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  with 

Thamei.  ^ Ch||teTII  hil1»  os  its  background.  It  is  a clean,  well- 

built  town,  approached  by  a stone  bridge  of  five  arches. 
The  Church  is  a handsome,  spacious,  irregular,  pointed 
structure,  and  its  Vestry  contains  a good  Library  be- 
queathed by  Dr.  Aldrich.  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  at 
one  time  Rector  of  tins  Parish.  Coro,  flour,  mall,  and 
beech-wood  form  the  chief  irade  with  Lstdou  by  water- 
carriage  ; but  the  tow  n has  not  any  peculiar  staple  manu- 
facture. Distant  7 miles  S.E.  from  Marlow,  33  N.  W. 
from  London.  Population,  in  1 S3 1,  3618.  It  is  the 
birth-place  of  Lenthal,  Speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
Thame  Thame,  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  on  tlie  banks 

of  the  Thames,  as  its  name  implies,  stands  at  the  North- 
Eastern  extremity  of  the  County,  and  consists  of  one  l ung 
street  with  a capacious  market-place  id  its  centre.  It  is  of 
gTeat  antiquity,  and  is  reasonably  believed  to  have  been 
a Roman  Station.  Till  the  dismemberment  of  the  huge 
See  of  Lincoln,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  it  formed 
part  of  the  possessions  ol  the  Bishop  of  that  Diocese. 
It  suffered  much  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  was 
the  scene  of  more  than  one  bloody  skirmish.  Die  C hurch 
is  a large,  handsome,  cruciform  building,  with  a fine, 
embattled,  central  lower  bearing  on  it  the  date  1138; 
but  the  interior  is  miserably  deformed  by  inappropriate 
pews  and  galleries.  Near  it  on  the  South-West  are  the 
remains  of  the  once  goodly  Prcbendal  House,  (belonging, 
till  the  suppression  of  the  Prebend,  to  the  Church  of 
Lincoln,)  now  used  as  the  Glebe  Farm.  The  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Olterley  stood  about  a mile  from  Thame,  and 


large  remains  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Thame  Park,  OXFORD, 
once  the  property  of  the  noble  Family  of  Wenman. 

Thame  is  the  birth-place  of  Chief  Justice  Holt,  and  gave 
the  title  of  iiuron  to  Sir  John  Williams,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain to  Queen  Mary,  who  died  without  issue.  The  river 
is  navigable  for  barges,  but  the  town  has  little  Irade, 
and,  except  a small  portion  of  iudiilerent  lace,  no  ma- 
nufacture. Distant  10  miles  E.  from  Oxford,  46  N.  W. 
from  London.  Population,  in  1831,  2885. 

Witney,  a respectable,  well-built  Market  town  on  the  Witney, 
river  Windrush,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  two  streets, 
the  principal  of  which  is  terminated  by  a large  and 
handsome  cruciform  Church,  a Rectory  iu  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Blankets  are  the  cbiel  manufac- 
ture of  the  towu ; their  weavers  were  incorporated  by 
Queen  Anne,  and  have  a Hall  in  the  High  Street.  Dis- 
tant 11|  miles  W,  from  Oxford,  69  from  Loudon.  Po- 
pulation, in  1831,  5336. 

Woodstock,  a Market  Town,  and  a recently  disfran-  Woodstock, 
cliiscd  Borough,  stands  on  nn  eminence  near  the  rivulet 
Glyrne,  on  the  hanks  of  which  Old  I Voodslock,  of  which 
only  a few  houses  now  remain,  formerly  stoud.  The 
Church  is  for  the  most  part  modern,  and  the  town  is 
respectably  built.  Its  manufacture  of  gloves  and  of  po- 
lished steel  arc  in  high  estimation.  The  old  town  is  of 
much  note  in  History.  Ethelrcd  is  said  to  have  held  a 
great  Council  in  it  so  early  as  886,  and  Alfred  to  have 
written  in  it  his  translation  of  Boethius-  The  Park  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  earliest  formed  in  England,  and 
the  attractions  which  Henry  II.  found  iu  it  as  an  abode 
are  familiar  to  every  reader.  The  site  of  the  Palace,  or 
Manor  House,  was  near  the  Glyme,  where  it  is  expanded 
into  the  present  Lake  iu  Blenheim  Park,  near  the  Bridge 
so  celebrated  in  Epigram.  Sonic  foundations  of  a building, 
supposed  to  have  been  Rusamoud’s  Bower,  have  been 
discoverer!  at  a short  distance  from  it,  and  an  adjoiniug 
stone  basin  in  a very  romantic  dell  bears  the  name  oi  lier 
Bath.  The  story  of  her  Labyrinth  is  exploited  as  ficti- 
tious. Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  born  iu  the  Palace. 

It  was  the  place  selected  fur  Elizabeth's  confinement 
when  the  jealousy  of  her  sister  Mury  committed  her  to 
imprisonment  under  the  care  of  Sir  Harry  Bcddingficld. 

After  maintaining  a siege  during  the  Great  Rebellion, 
it  became  the  scene  of  those  fautaslic  tricks  which  have 
been  immortalised  by  the  pen  of  the  late  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  and  notwithstanding  the  terror  which  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners  endured  within  Its  walls,  it  was 
granted  to  various  tools  of  the  Regicide  Faction,  pulled 
down  and  sold  piecemeal.  Woodstock  is  distant  from 
Oxford  miles,  from  London  62.  Population,  in 
1831,  1060.  It  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland.  The  Honour  of  Woodstock  was  granted, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Parliament,  in  the  4th  of  Queen 
Anne,  to  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  £’500,000 
were  at  the  same  time  voted  for  the  erection  of  the 
Palace  of  Blenheim,  the  chefd'ceuvre  of  Vanbrugh.  Near 
the  Triumphal  gate  by  which  the  Park  is  entered,  some 
remains  of  a house,  once  the  abode  of  Chaucer,  may  be 
traced. 

Camden’s  Britannia,  by  Gough,  3 vols.  fol. ; Beau- 
ties 0/  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ix.  by  J.  N.  Brewer; 

Jauncr,  Notilia  ; Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire,  by 
R.  Plot;  Young,  View  of  the.  Agriculture  of  Oxford- 
shire. Various  Guides  to  the  City  of  Oxford. 
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OXL1P.  OX  LIP,  so  called  from  some  likeness  in  the  flowers  to 

the  lip*  of  the  Or,  or  from  the  grateful  scent  of  the 

°THUsJV  8°"  ' ” Skinner. 

m ^ _L  . The  trivial  name  of  the  Prunula  elatior  of  Linruetis. 

I know  a banks  where  the  wild  time  blown, 

Where  ar-JifM  and  the  nodding  *»Wt  grows*. 

SAaJktpmre.  Midtummtr  A tfAi't  ISrtrnm,  fid.  ISO. 

OXY  BAP  HU  8,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  daw 
Triandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
five-cleft,  bell-shaped  ; corolla  funnel-shaped  ; nut  five- 
angled,  one-seeded,  surrounded  by  the  expanded,  per- 
sisting calyx. 

One  species.  O.  t uteosus,  native  of  Peru. 

OXYHELUS,  in  Zoology,  n genus  of  Hymcnop- 
ierout  insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  approximating,  genicti- 
lated,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  clypeus,  near  the 
mouth,  convoluted,  distinctly  incrassated  at  the  tip, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  head,  the  second  und  following 
joints  of  equal  length  ; mandibles  not  bidentate  at  the 
apex,  but  obtusely  wuved,  the  apex  acute : head  trans- 
verse ; thorax  short,  subglobosc ; acutrllum  spinose ; 
wings  not  folded  during  repose  ; the  anterior  with  a 
single,  complete,  submargina]  areolet;  legs  stout ; tibia 
with  the  outer  edge  dentate  or  spiuose. 

Type  of  the  genua,  O.  uniglumis.  Latreille ; Panzer, 
Faun.  Ins.  Germ.  I nit.  pL  Ixiv.  fig.  14.  An  exten- 
sive and  very  elegant  genus,  of  which  at  least  eight 
species  arc  found  in  Britain,  frequenting  dry,  hard, 
gravelly,  or  sandy  walks, 

OXYCARPUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Polygamia , order  Monoecia.  Generic  character  : her- 
maplirodite  flower ; calyx  four-parted ; corolla  four- 
parted  ; stamens  united  in  bundles;  stigmas  six;  berry 
six-celled,  one-seeded  : male  flower,  calyx  and  corolla  as 
the  hermaphrodite  ; stamens  forty  to  fifty,  free. 

One  species,  O.  Cochinchimensis,  a large  tree,  native 
of  ('ochiuchina ; it  bears  a large,  seal,  eatable  berry. 
Loureiro. 

OXYCERA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  porrect,  approximating 
at  the  base.  Inarticulate  ; the  first  and  second  joitv's  of 
equal  length,  the  third  fusiform,  four-ringed,  with  an 
apical,  simple,  setiform  style ; ocelli  three ; scutcltum 
bispinose  ; abdomen  very  short,  quadrate,  awborbiculule, 
with  five  segments. 

Type  of  the  genus,  O.  hydolcon,  Meigen ; Klatiif. 
und.  Besch.  vol.  i.  pi.  viii.  fig.  8.  An  extensive  and 
beautiful  genus,  of  which  seveu  species  have  been  de- 
tected in  Bnlain. 

OXYt'EROS.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria.  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
five-toothed,  erect;  corolls  sal ver-sh sped,  superior: 
anthers  filiform ; berry  two-celled,  many-seeded. 

Two  species,  shrubs,  natives  of  China,  Loureiro. 

OXYCOCCUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Oc- 
iandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Erica.  Ge- 
neric charactei  calyx  superior,  four-cleft  ; corolla  four- 
parted,  segments  narrow,  revolute  ; filaments  conniving ; 
anthers  tubular,  two-parted;  berry  many-needed.  A 
genus  allied  to  Vaccintum.  containing  three  species, 
natives  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

OXYGNATHUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  moniliform,  the  basal 
joint  long,  the  remainder  smaller,  rounded,  gradually 
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thickened  towards  the  extremity;  labrum  short,  indistinct,  OXYGNA- 
mandibles  |>orrected.  bent,  very  acute,  not  dentated  in*  THUS, 
tcrnnlly;  palpi  six,  labial  with  the  lust  joint  iiearlv  cy-  oXTPO- 
lindric  ; men  turn  trilobed  ; thorax  elongated  ; elytra  mjSi. 
linear ; anterior  tibia  tridentate  exteriorly,  and  biden- 
Ute  within  ; larti  pentameroua. 

Type  of  the  genus,  O.  A net  tea  nun  ; Stephens,  BriL 
Entomol.  (Mandibulata,)  vol.  i.  pi.  iii.  fig.  2.  Two 
species,  of  which  the  one  referred  to  was  found  in  a 
mutilated  stale  in  Britain,  near  London.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced,  as  the  genus  belongs  to  a group 
that  appears  peculiar  to  South  America. 

OXYLOB1UM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  De w 
candria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Leguminosa. 

Generic  character : calyx  deeply  five-eleli,  slightly 
two-lipped  ; corolla  pea- flowered,  keel  compressed,  the 
same  length  as  the  wings,  standard  spreading ; style 
ascending,  stigma  simple  ; pod  many-seeded,  ventricoae, 
ovate,  acute. 

Three  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Island.  Hort.  Kew. 

OXYMERIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Do. 
candria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  M rlastomacea. 

Generic  chracter:  calyx  shining,  tubular,  with  fi>e  short 
teeth  ; petals  lanceolate,  acuminate  ; style  filiform,  acute ; 
capsule,  a berry,  three  to  five  celled. 

Two  specie*,  natives  of  Brazil. 

OXYOPE,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Arachnida. 

Generic  character . Palpi  pediform,  terminated  by 
a small  hook  ; maxilla  straight,  much  longer  than  the 
labnim.  longitudinal,  and  elongate,  of  equal  breadth, 
and  obliquely  truncated  internally ; labrum  oblong- 
quadrate  ; eye*  eight,  disposed  in  four  transverse  lines, 
forming  an  elongate  hexagon,  the  second  pair  largest ; 
legs  long  and  slender,  the  first  pair  the  longest,  then 
the  fourth  and  second  ; tarsi  short. 

Type  of  the  genus,  O.  variegatns,  I-atreille.  Gin. 

Crust,  ct  Ins.  vol.  i.  p.  llti.  Two  specie*,  one  of  which 
has  been  found,  but  very  rurelv,  in  England. 

OXY OPS.  in  Zoology,  a gen  us  of  Coleopterous  insect*. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  not  geniculated.  rather 
long,  and  slender ; twelve-jointed,  the  scape  a little  iu- 
crassated,  and  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  eyes  ; the 
basal  joint  of  the  funiculus  very  short,  the  second  to 
the  seventh  longer,  all  oboonie  • club  oblong,  oval  ; head 
produced  anteriorly  into  a rounded  rostrum ; eyas 
rounded,  moderately  prominent ; thorax  narrowed  in 
front,  and  truncate,  posteriorly  terminated  ; sternum,  per- 
fected, with  the  apex  acuminated  ; elytra  oblong-ovate, 
each  anteriorly  rounded,  and  slightly  covering  the  base 
of  the  thorax  ; legs  moderate,  anterior  approximating  at 
the  base;  tarsi  tet none rous. 

Type  of  the  genu*.  O.  clathratut,  Daimann;  Sclion- 
herr,  Curcu.  Diet.  Meth.  62.  One  species  only,  a native 
of  Brazil. 

OXYPORUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  very  short,  mnnilt- 
form,  compressed,  the  terminal  joint  small,  obtuse ; palpi 
unequal ; maxillary  filiform ; labial  terminated  by  a 
re ni form  joint;  mandibles  simple,  arcuated,  entire; 
eyes  prominent ; head  very  large  ; thorax  transverse ; 

Kutellum  simple ; elytra  abbreviated  ; abdomen  short, 
broad  ; legs  moderate  ; tarsi  pentamerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Staphylinus  rvfut,  Linntpus; 

Panzer,  Fawn.  Ins.  Germ . lnit.  pi.  xvi.  fig.  19.  Three 
species,  two  of  which  are  indigenous. 
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OXYPTERUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennte  dentiform,  hirsute,  in- 
serted in  the  sides  of  the  clypcus  between  the  eyes ; 
labium  somewhat  concave,  with  the  anterior  margin 
rounded  ; head  narrower  than  the  thorax,  the  latter  with 
a notch  in  front ; » ings  two,  acute  at  the  apex ; eyes 
minute,  ovate,  lateral ; ocelli  wanting  ; legs  short;  tarsi 
With  tridcntalc  claws. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Oritilhomyia  pallida , Olivier, 
Knry.  Mrlh.  Ins.  vol.  viii.  p.  544  ; Leach,  in  Went. 
Tran*,  vol.  iii.  pi.  xxv.  Two  species,  both  found  in 
Britain. 

OXYRHYNCHUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  not  geuiculated,  por- 
rect,  nine  jointed,  rather  short  and  stout;  the  seven 
basal  joints  short,  obconic,  subequal ; the  remaining 
two  forming  a club,  of  which  the  first  joint  is  oblong- 
cyliudric.  the  other  minute,  spongy,  retractile,  obtuse ; 
bend  produced  anteriorly  with  an  elongate,  .subfitilbrm, 
bent  rostrum  ; eyes  lateral,  mi bdepre used  ; thorax  ob- 
lone-ovate.  Insinuated  at  the  base  ; scutel/um  elongate  ; 
elytra  oblong  ovale,  convex,  with  a callus  towards  the 
apex  ; legs  slender ; anterior  longer  than  the  rest,  ap- 
proximating at  the  base  ; tarsi  U trumerous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Calandna  discors,  Fubricius. 
One  specie*  only,  an  inhabitant  of  Sumatra. 

OXYSTELM  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Asctepiadett. 
Generic  character : tube  of  the  corolla  short;  column 
exserted ; crown  of  stamens  five-leaved,  leaflets  com- 
pressed, acute  ; anthers  terminated  by  a membrane  ; 
musses  of  pollen  compressed;  stigma  awnless;  seeds 
oomose. 

One  species,  O.  carnotum,  native  of  New  South 
W ales. 

OXYSTOMA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  A n ten  nee  not  geniculated,  eleven- 
jointed,  inserted  at  the  base  and  beneath  the  rostrum, 
the  basal  joint  rather  long  and  stout,  the  two  following 
Mibglobose,  the  five  next  smaller,  sulmodose,  the  remain- 
der forming  a compact,  ovate-subacute  club;  head  broad, 
produced  anteriorly  into  an  elongate,  slender,  slightly- 
curved,  deflexed  rostrum  ; eyes  large ; thorax  subglo- 
hose,  convex,  broadest  at  the  base,  densely  pubescent; 
elytra  rather  elongate,  convex,  pubescent ; legs  long, 
unarmed  ; ttbiee  shorter  limn  the  femora,  attenuated  ul 
the  base  ; tarsi  ahort„rather  broad,  with  the  termiual 
joint  deeply  bilobed. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Aticlabus  futciroslris,  Fabricius; 
Ap.  melanoput.  Kirby,  in  Lmncean  Transactions,  vol.  ix. 
pi.  i.  fig.  I.  Four  indigenous  species. 

OXYTELUS,  iu  Zool  gy,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  short,  inserted  before 
the  eyes,  under  the  margin  of  the  clypcus,  thickened  to- 
wards the  extremity ; palpi  short,  maxillary  with  the 
terminal  joint  small,  tubulated;  labiul  filiform  ; man- 
dibles slender,  curved,  acute,  uuidentale  within  ; thorax 


short ; body  linear,  depressed  ; tibia  thickened  exteriorly, 
with  the  edge  of  the  two  first  spinose ; tarsi  peuta- 
merous. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Staphylinus  morsitans.  Pay* 
kill.  Faun.  Sue.  (Ins.)  vol.  iii.  p.  3BS.  An  extensive 
genus  of  which  about  thirty  species  are  found  in  Britain, 
frequenting  dung,  the  roots  of  grass,  &c. 

C^YER,  1 Fr.  ouir,  audire,  to  hear.  O yet,  the 

Oyb's.  } word  of  the  crier  requiring  silence,  from 
the  Fr.  eye*,  audits,  hear  ye;  which  corresponds  with 
the  proclamation  of  the  Athenian  crier,  neoye,  ai'^a, 
Skinner. 

And  there  with  all  cocnrosimdrd  his  hernude  to  make  an  oyer. 

Uadi.  Henry  PUL  The  first  Yert. 

He  may  crave  syer  of  the  writ  or  of  the  bond  or  oilier  qwcialty 
upon  which  the  action  is  brought  : that  is  to  hear  it  read  to  him  ; 
lit*  geucnUlity  of  defendants  in  the  times  of  antient  simplicity  being 
snppoasd  inca]iabU  t»  read  it  Ihvmsrlves. 

Blue* non*.  Comment  arses,  book  iii.  ch  xx. 

Sometimes  also,  upon  urgent  occasions,  the  kiog  issues  a special 
or  extraordinary  commission  of  oy*r  and  terminer,  and  gaol  delivery 
confined  to  those  offences  which  stand  iu  need  of  immediate  inquiry 
and  punishment.  U.  R>.  book  tv.  ch.  xxx. 

Of  this  ignorance  we  may  see  daily  instances  of  the  abuse  of  two 
legal  terms  of  ancient  French;  one,  the  prologue  to  all  procUma- 
i ions,  44  sytsf  or  hear  ye,  which  is  generally  pronounced  must 
unmeaningly, 44  O yea.4*  Id.  Jb.  book  tv.  ch.  li. 

OYSTER,  A.  S.  ostra  ; D.  tester ; Gcr.  ouster;  Sw, 
osira ; Fr.  huistre ; It , osiria,  ostrica ; Sp  .ostia;  Lot. 
oslrea  ; Gr.  otrrptov.  All  supposed  to  be  of  Greek  origin 
either  from  oanov,  a bone,  or  oai^aicov,  a shell. 

For  ma.vy  a muscle  and  many  an  oistrt 
W han  oflier  men  han  ben  ful  wcl  at  cm 
Hath  been  our  food. 

Chuff.  The  Sompnovre  Tn'r,  r.  7682. 

Therfore  hy*  siimlilisle  of  grltnrr  likened  vnlo  fsyth  it  u»  more 
Ivke  than  an  aplc  to  an  oyster. 

Ssr  Thomas  Mure.  Horhes,  fol.  724.  The  Second  /‘art  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

The  oisters  ( quoth  he)  [Mutuums]  of  Cyricum  taken  nlwut  the 
atndghfr*  of  Callipolu,  l*e  fairest  uf  all  other,  ami  bigger  Hum 
those  which  are  fed  or  bred  in  the  lake  Lucrinus,  sweeter  than  those 
of  Britain?,  more  pleasant  in  the  mouth  than  the  Kdulian,  quicker 
in  last  »1mh  those  of  Leptis,  fuller  than  the  Lucvnsian,  drier  than 
those  of  Coryphanta,  more  tender  than  the  Istriaa,  and  last  of  all 
whiter  than  the  sister  of  Circey. 

Holland.  Tlmte.  book  xxii.  ch.  vL 

— — — — — Tlve  fair  Nereid** 

Tliey  came  on  shore,  and  silly  as  they  fell 
Conviu’d  each  leare  into  an  » ysirr-shetl. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  I . 
The  man  hail  sure  a ]Kilatc  cover'd  o’er 
With  brass  <*r  steel,  rliaf,  on  the  rocky  shore, 

First  broke  tlve  ootr  oyster's  pearly  coat, 

And  risqu'd  live  living  morsel  down  lus  throat. 

Gay.  Trtsia , book  iii. 
The  oyster* ice i»ci»  lock'd  thoir  fish  up, 

And  trudg'd  away  to  cry  No  lusbop. 

Bnt/er,  Hn  lihras,  part  L can.  2. 

OZOPHYLLUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monadtlphia . order  Peutandria.  Generic  character: 
calyx  five-toothed;  corolla,  petals  five,  fuauei-shuped ; 
one  style ; capsule  five-celled. 

One  species,  0.  tnfolialum , native  of  Guiana. 
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